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COMMENT 

Governor  Sulzer 

The  interesting  thing  about  Si  l/f.r  is  that  there 
are  always  live  coals  in  his  fire-box.  There  are, 
possibly,  wiser  men,  but  very  few  with  so  constant 
a capacity  for  ignition. 

If  the  right  sort  of  political  fuel  is  shoveled 
into  him,  he  may  make  a very  blazing  Governor. 
And  when  you  think  of  all  the  chaff  there  is  that 
needs  burning,  that’s  rather  a joyous  thought. 

Here’s  wishing  him  good  luck,  an  honest  success, 
and  perpetual  combustion  through  all  this  glad 
New  Year. 

The  Old  Year  Proposes 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  the  year  1912, 
it  was  not  a sluggish  or  indifferent  or  timid  sort 
of  year.  It  may  not  have  settled  many  questions 
for  humanity  and  civilization,  but  it  certainly 
wasn’t  backward  about  raising  them.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  a pretty  distinctly  inquiring  sort 
of  year,  and  some  may  even  call  it  a trifle  reckless 
and  irreverent. 

the  other  side,  for  instance,  instead  of 
-ound  the  long-dreaded  Near-Eastern 
stirred  it  up  with  a vengeance.  While 
Powers  were  using  all  the  old  methods, 
and  perhaps  some  new  ones,  to  keep  it  from  rais- 
ing itself,  the  contiguous  little  Powers  lit  right 
into  it  unanimously  — incidentally,  at  the  same 
time,  lighting  into  Turkey.  Just  what  is  going  to 
be  left  of  either  it  or  Turkey  does  not  yet  appear, 
but  it  seems  highly  probable  that  there  will  be 
decidedly  less  of  both,  although,  unfortunately, 
there  will  doubtless  be  left  enough  of  both  to 
cause  more  trouble,  and  at  any  rate  to  keep  up 
apprehensions. 

Over  here  there’s  simply  no  end  to  the  questions 
that  1912  has  either  started  or  revived  or  stirred 
into  unusual  heat,  and  which  we  can  only  hope 
that  1913  or  some  other  future  year  will  know 
how  to  settle  or  to  drop  with  dignity  and  safety. 
Who  would  have  thought,  for  instance,  that  such 
a question  as  that  of  the  continued  existence  of 
the  Republican  party  could  have  been  seriously 
raised  at  all — not  to  speak  of  the  question  of  the 
future  of  its  would-be  successor?  Of  course,  most 
of  us  know  now  that  some  of  the  other  questions 
we  have  been  so  warm  over  are  not  really  new  at 
all — the  referendum  and  recall,  for  instance,  which 
in  a way  are  as  old  as  ancient  democracy — but 
that  doesn’t  niucli  affect  what  we  are  remarking 
about  1912.  It  raised  them  quite  as  vigoroiusly  as 
if  they  had  been  new — and  it  left  them  still  un- 
•settled.  It  raised,  too,  some  mighty  interesting 
and  arousing  questions  about  men,  public  char- 
acters, but  as  a rule  they  were  not  very  pleasant 
questions,  and  it  would  be  a good  New-Year’s 
change  if  we  could  manage  to  drop  them. 

Let  us  hope  that  it  has  settled  at  least  one  old 
question:  if  not  completely,  at  least  substantially; 
in  the  main,  if  not  in  detail.  Of  course,  we  mean 
the  tariff.  ! ‘*,e  action  is  yet  to  be  taken,  but 

maybe  thr  , to  be  taken  will  be  reasonably 
definite  ai  ' i lusive  and  controlling  as  to  other 
years.  M<  iM  can  liclp  to  make  it  such.  Let 
us,  if  we  < ' I sirfely^it-is  timefc.iSplfajLa3  that 
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question  is  concerned,  for  this  country  to  know 
its  own  mind. 

The  Office-seekers — and  Their  “Friends” 

Every  sensible  man  deplores  the  way  a new 
President’s  time  and  energy  are  taken  up  by  office- 
seekers.  Every  man  of  decent  instincts  and  breed- 
ing is  disgusted  at  the  selfishness  and  bad  taste  of 
the  horde  of  “ pie-hunters  ” that  bears  down  upon  a 
President-elect,  the  moment  the  fact  of  his  election 
is  known,  oblivious,  of  everything  but  their  own 
precious  claims  to  recognition.  Every  man  of  any 
standing  in  the  victorious  party,  or  of  any  imagin- 
able influence,  is,  moreover,  sure  to  be  annoyed  by 
appeals  for  help  to  this  or  that  friend,  or  this  or 
that  friend’s  friend,  who  wants  a job. 

But  how  many  of  us,  when  we  receive  such  ap- 
peals, have  the  moral  courage  to  turn  them  down  as 
most  of  them  deserve  to  be?  How  many  of  us — 
even  those  of  us  who  most  heartily  indorse  the 
“ merit  system,”  and  feel  most  strongly  that  nothing 
but  fitness  should  be  considered  in  the  choosing  of 
public  servants — act  on  that  principle  when  it 
comes  to  a question  of  signing  some  man’s  petition 
or  adding  one  more  letter  to  the  intolerable  deal  of 
mail  a newly  elected  President  or  Governor  has  to 
struggle  with?  How  many  of  us  are  in  the  least 
conscientious  or  even  honest  in  our  indorsements 
and  recommendations? 

It  is  a serious  matter.  The  office-seekers,  it  is 
generally  believed,  killed  one  President  by  mere 
importunity.  Another  President,  G.\RFiKLn,  was 
assassinated  by  a disappointed  applicant.  Even  in 
1861,  in  the  presence  of  civil  war,  Lincoln  had  no 
respite  from  this  quadrennial  plague.  He  said  that 
he  was  like  a man  so  busily  engaged  in  letting 
rooms  in  one  end  of  his  house  that  he  hadn’t  time 
to  put  out  the  fire  in  the  other  end.  The  President 
is  the  busiest  man  in  the  world,  and  in  the  most  re- 
sponsible position;  yet  his  strength  is  wasted,  his 
temper  is  tried,  his  good  nature  is  imposed  on, 
worst  of  all,  his  time,  which  is  all  too  scant  for  the 
supremely  important  duties  of  his  office,  is  ruth- 
lessly monopolized  by  place-hunters  and  their 
“ friends.” 

The  place-hunters  themselves  have  not  misst*il 
the  imprecations  they  merit,  but  at  present  it  is 
the  “friends”  we  are  thinking  about.  The  same 
are  usually  supposed  to  be  friends  also  of  the  hard- 
driven  dispenser  of  patronage.  He  has  to  have 
advice,  of  course,  but  is  importunity  advice?  And 
how  much  of  the  advice  he  gets  is  really  honest, 
really  of  a nature  to  help  him  in  his  appalling  re- 
sponsibility? How  much  of  it  has  even  the  sem- 
blance of  patriotism,  or  is  in  the  least  determined 
by  a consideration  of  the  .welfare  of  the  country? 
How  much  of  it,  on  the  contrary,  is  nothing  but  a 
cowardly  compliance  w’ith  selfish  requests,  on  per- 
sonal grounds,  that  ought  never  to  have  been  made  ? 

But  that  isn’t  the  worst  of  it,  reader.  To  what 
extent  are  you  and  I figuring  as  the  “ friends  ” of 
these  people  who  are  willing  to  hold  up  everything 
till  they  are  served  ? How  many  i)etitions  have  you 
signed,  how  many  letters  have  you  written — merely 
because  you  didn’t  like  not  to? 

New-Year’s  is  the  time  to  make  good  resolu- 
tions. Here’s  one  that  needn’t  last  much  beyond 
March  4th.  Let’s  all  resolve  that  we  won’t  indorse 
or  recommend  a single  applicant  for  public  office 
unless»we  personally  know  him  to  be  a fit  man.  and 
honestly  believe  he  is  the  fittest  man,  for  the  job 
he  is  after. 

Aa  to  a Department  of  Health 

This  journal  has  often  enough  confessed  its 
uneasiness  over  the  swift  increase  of  the  scope 
and  functions  of  the  government  at  Washington. 
We  hardly  need  to  defend  ourselves  against  any 
charge  of  an  inclination  toward  centralization  or 
a fondness  for  bureaucracy.  That  is  not  our 
trouble.  Still,  we  are  quite  unable  to  ignore  the 
force  of  the  argument  for  one  new  department, 
a department  of  health,  as  presented,  say,  in  a 
recent  article  by  Dr.  John  a.  Wyeth,  of  this  city. 

There  is  simply  no  answering  Dr.  Wyeth  and 
others  when  they  point  out  the  superior  importance 
of  the  general  aim  of  such  a department  as  com- 
pared with  the  aims  of  most  of  the  departments 
already  established.  If  it  is  reasonable  to  have  a 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  look  after  the  condi- 
tion of  our  farms  and  the  health  of  our  live- 
stock, then  it  certainly  seems  reasonable  to  have 
a Secretary  of  Health  to  look  after  the  health  of 
our  iieople.  If  the  one  f’  ction  is  covered  by  the 
phrase  “general  v then  surely  the  other 

is  also.  Neither  ca ; be  successfully  argued  that 
there  is  not  enou.el  >»•  a Federal  department  to 
do  for  the  public  I-  ;i  Dr.  Wyeth  points  out 
too  many  ways  ir  w . -b  it  could  render  simply 
invaluable  services  i<  i the  States,  acting  sep- 


arately, cannot  render  so  well  and  do  not  render 
at  all.  He  is  quite  logical  in  citing  the  cleansing 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  the  conquest  of 
yellow  fever  as  indications  of  what  we  might  ex- 
pect from  a properly  constituted,  properly  headed, 
properly  officered  national  health  department. 

But  right  there,  as  we  see  it,  is  the  real  dif- 
ficulty. The  real  question  is  not  of  the  desirability 
of  the  right  kind  of  a department  of  health,  but 
of  how  to  get  it.  It  is  a question  of  constructive 
legislation,  and  then,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  of  poli- 
tics; of  framing  a wise,  sound  law  on  the  subject, 
and  then  of  getting  it  through  Congress. 

Both  jobs  are  troublesome.  It  is  not  a simple 
matter  to  decide  precisely  what  shall  be  the  func- 
tions of  the  proposed  department  and  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  new  Secretary.  Even  when  these 
things  are  satisfactorily  worked  out,  there  is  sure 
to  be  a powerful  and  resourceful  opposition,  an 
opposition  quite  likely  to  continue  even  after  the 
passage  of  the  law,  just  like  the  opposition  to  the 
pure-food  law.  Indeed,  it  will  be  in  large  measure 
the  same  opposition.  The  quacks  and  adulterators 
will  all  be  intensely  active  in  it.  Does  not  Dm. 
Wyeth  himself  admit  that  the  Owen  bill,  to  es- 
tablish the  department  he  wants,  is  now  a worth- 
less compromise?  Why? 

Not  that  such  opposition  ought  to  prevail.  By 
no  means.  Our  point  is  merely  that  the  best  line 
for  advocates  of  the  measure  now  to  take  is  the 
constructive,  practical  line — not  argument  as  to 
the  theory  of  such  a department,  but  work  on  a 
proper  bill  to  establish  it,  and  the  hardest  kind 
of  work  to  overcome  the  opposition  to  it.  In  a 
word,  the  time  has  come  in  this  matter  for  con- 
structive statesmanship — and  for  practical  politics. 

De  Mortuis,  Nil  Niai  Bonum* 

In  a letter  on  page  6 Brother  Willum  Barnes 
chides  us  for  speaking  disrespectfully  of  his  plat- 
forms in  the  late  campaign.  He  would  not  have 
them  disparaged  merely  because  they  did  not  prove 
vehicles  of  victory,  since  it  was  not  to  win  that  they 
were  made,  but  to  perpetuate  the  American  in- 
stitutions that  protect  the  individuality  of  the 
citizen. 

We  shall  lay  nothing  but  palms  or  ribboned 
wreaths  on  Brother  Barnes's  deceased  platforms 
hereafter. 


Mr.  Mellen  and  His  Trials 

To  a reporter  the  other  day  Mr.  Charles  Mellen 
described  his  manner  of  life.  It  is  a life  extended 
over  all  New  England,  spent  mostly  in  railway 
trains,  a scramble  for  meals,  for  work,  for  sleep; 
exposed  daily  to  the  j)erils  of  the  system  of  trans- 
portation which  he  controls,  and  punctuated  by 
brief  calls  at  his  nominal  residence  in  the  Berk- 
shires.  As  he  pictures  it,  it  is  a terrible  life.  He 
is  8ixt.y-two  years  old,  and  entitled,  it  would  seem, 
to  a form  of  existence  that  had  breathing-spells 
in  it.  To  be  indicted,  and  have  before  him  the 
possibility  of  a rest,  even  in  jail,  from  this  daily 
agony  of  effort,  ought  to  bring  to  him  emotions 
not  unlike  those  of  the  martyr  who  sees  the  fagots 
kindling  for  his  release,  and  rejoices  in  the  prospect 
of  coming  into  his  reward. 

Certainly  there  could  hardly  be  a tougher  job 
than  Mr.  Mellen  has  measured  out  to  himself  in 
the  control  of  the  railroads  and  water  transporta- 
tion lines  of  all  New  England.  What  does  he  want 
that  he  should  go  after  it  at  such  expenditure  of 
energy  and  sacrifice  of  ease?  Is  he  merely  trying 
to  earn  his  salary  and  acquire  a proper  rainy-day 
surplus? 

Of  course  not. 

We  don’t  doubt  at  all  that  the  driving  impulse 
back  of  all  Mr.  Mellen’s  exertions  is  the  ambition 
to  give  to  New  England  the  very  best  and  safest 
transportation  system  that  its  business  can  sup- 
port. He  goes  at  it  like  a captain  in  a war;  has 
his  plan  of  campaign  and  sticks  to  it,  makes  forced 
marches  all  day,  and  sleeps  on  the  firing-line. 
Time  is  his  enemy,  and  apparently  he  would  rout 
him  but  for  two  things:  his  forces  are  disaffected, 
and  the  country  in  which  his  operations  proceed 
is  almost  universally  hostile.  He  can’t  beat  Time 
for  all  New  England  all  by  himself.  He  mu^ 
have  his  operatives  at  his  back  and  a better  senti- 
ment among  the  people  his  lines  aspire  to  serve. 
His  weak  point  is  in  his  inability  to  get  the  people 
with  him,  and  that  would  seem  to  be  a defect  not 
so  much  of  mind  as  of  spirit.  Here  is  what  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  has  to  say  about  him: 

If  you  quiz  a New  Err/'aiid  critic  of  the  New 
Haven  long  enough  you  will  iml  t'lat  the  real  grava- 
men of  his  indignation  is  r-  > Mi“t!  ly  that  the  Mellen 
management  has  sought  i:  ' i>  ictically  secured  a 
monopoly,  but  that  it  is  llitt  it  has  abused  the 
power  of  monopoly.  Kvid  ■ <il  lliis  abuse  cannot  be 
found  in  the  rates,  | jJjipgj  hi ven’s  average  rate 
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per  ton  p«‘r  mile  . in  1.45  cents  in  1900  and  1.37  ceuts 
in  1912;  Ls  average  rate  per  passenger  per  mile 

in  19<1)  was  l.'i  cents  and  in  1912  1.72  cents.  In 
other  w;...e  the  wages  the  Mellen  management 

has  had  to  pay  to  labor  and  the  prices  it  has  had 
to  pay  for  materials  and  equipment  have  gone  up, 
both  its  freight  and  passenger  rates  have  declined, 
lltwever,  wherever  there  is  a monopoly  there  is  sus- 
picion that  it  is  being  used  for  tlie  sole  benefit  of  the 
possessor.  Therefore,  to  get  along  with  their  patrons, 
monopolies  must  treat  them  even  more  diplomatically 
than  competing  concerns  must.  And  Mr.  Mellen  is 
exactly  the  man  not  to  do  this. 

He  is  an  extraordinarily  strong  man  and  also  a 
very  arbitrary  one.  In  taking  the  management  of  the 
New  Haven  he  assumed  heavy  responsibilities  to  his 
stockholders  and  undertook  the  operation  of  a prop- 
erty desperately  in  need  of  potent  and  progressive 
management.  He  was  fully  capable  of  doing  the  im- 
proveniejjt  work  needed.  His  courage  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  what  a modem  railroad  should  be  never  failed. 
But  his  courage  was  of  a kind  that  could  not  explain 
itself,  or  did  not  w’ant  to.  He  is  one  of  those  men 
w'ho  should  have  l)een  born  a pope  or  a tsar.  If 
he  had  l>een  diplomatic  he  would  have  made  clear 
long  ago  to  the  people  of  New  England  not  only  that 
he  was  seeking  to  establish  a transportation  monopoly, 
but  the  reasons;  and  why  not  only  the  raihvay,  but 
the  public,  might  benetit’by  it.  But  Mr,  Mellen  is 
seldom  a talking  man,  and  when  he  does  talk  he  is 
ai*t  to  put  a sting  in  his  remarks  which  will  incense 
rather  than  conciliate.  His  curt  manners  and  arbi- 
trary methods  have  made  him  numerous  enemies 
among  those  who  have  had  business  dealings  with 
him.  When  he  has  felt  that  radical  changes  should 
be  made  in  the  service  of  the  road  he  often  has  not 
considered  what  other  people  might  think  about  them, 
but  has  nuide  them  first  and  found  out  what  other 
people  thought  afterward;  and  very  commonly  he  has 
found  that  they  thought  very  ill  of  both  the  changes 
and  of  their  maker.  The  New  Hampshire  commission 
r**cently  made  a searching  investigation  of  tlie  New 
Haven’s  affairs  and  gave  the  management  a clear  bill 
of  health  for  integrity.  If  Mr.  Mellen  had  been 
a little  less  of  an  individualist  and  a little  more  of  a 
diplomat  in  his  attitude  toward  public  opinion,  the 
clean  bill  of  health  given  by  the  New  Hampshire 
commission  would  have  been  relatively  less  important. 

It  is  a good  deal  to  ask  that  the  same  man  shall 
be  a trained  railroad  exi)ert,  a highly  efficient 
executive,  and  at  the  same  time  a philosopher  witU 
ability  to  see  all  sides  and  sympathize  with  all 
attitudes,  and  with  a gift  for  conciliation  and 
persuasion.  All  these  qualities  are  seldom  put 
up  in  the  same  package,  but  Mr,  Mellen  seems 
to  need  them  all,  and  to  be  in  danger  of  disaster 
for  lack  of  them. 

Perhaps  as  a substitute  for  an  unlikely  aggrega- 
tion of  virtues,  the  imper  we  have  quoted  recom- 
mends to  him  to  learn  the  lesson  that  other  emi- 
nent railroad  presidents  have  had  to  learn,  to  take 
the  public  into  his  confidence,  tell  it  what  he  is 
trying  to  do,  and  how,  and  “live  absolutely  up  to 
his  advance  notices — a thing  the  Mellen  manage- 
ment has  not  doiie.” 

The  people  of  New  England  can’t  be  handled 
like  sheep.  They  don’t  drive  well  — never  did. 
But  they  are  as  intelligent  a lot  of  people  as  there 
are  in  the  world,  as  able  as  any  to  reason  justly 
from  facts  if  they  can  get  the  facts,  as  reason- 
able as  any,  and  as  likely  to  respond  to  intelligent 
treatment.  They  have  in  Mr.  Mellen  a very  able 
public  servant.  It  will  be  a pity  if  they  lose  the 
benefit  of  his  abilities  for  lack  in  him  of  the  gift 
to  make  his  abilities  acceptable. 


Mr.  Fagan  on  Railway  Wrecks 

In  the  decidedly  lively  discussion  now  going  on 
over  railway  accidents,  Mr.  James  O.  Fagan,  of 
West  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  has  made  a point 
which  seems  to  be  well  taken.  Mr.  Fagan  is  a 
writer  of  reputation,  with  a book  or  two  and 
various  Atlnniic  essays  to  his  credit;  but  that  is 
not  the  immediately  important  thing  about  him. 
He  is  a railroad  signalman,  and  has  been  one  for 
something  like  thirty  years.  That  experience  cer- 
tainly seems  to  entitle  him  to  a hearing  on  the 
question  of  how  to  promote  the  safety  of  people 
on  railway  trains. 

Sub-aitantially,  Mr.  F.\oan’s  point  is  that  we  are 
not  paying  enough  attention  to  the  choice  and 
discipline  of  the  men  that  run  the  railroad 
trains.  He  doesn’t  toll  us  to  pay  less  attention  to 
mechanical  safety  api>liances,  but  he  holds,  and 
he  gives  good  reasons  for  holding,  that  all  the 
mechanical  appliances  conceivable  will  not  prevent 
accidents  and  the  loss  of  life  if  there  are  careless 
or  otherwise  unfit  men  on  the  train  crews  and  in 
the  .signal -towers  and  despatch-offices.  He  goes 
further  and  points  out  ways  in  which  this  human 
factor  in  the  problem  is  not  being  sheeted  and 
handled  with  the  extreme  care  that  ought  to  be 
given  to  it. 

He  doesn’t  put  the  blame  all  in  one  place.  He 
wishes  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would 
tik**  .1  ’ mer  and  more  aggressive  stand  in  the 
n r He  wishes  the  railrcjad  managers  and 
O' her  oifii'ials  would  alsc?^  firmer  and  more  per- 
sonally cognizant  of  J 
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seems  to  feel  that  the  “ labor  machine,”  as  he  calls 
it,  has  a lot  to  do  with  the  trouble  by  the  way  it 
too  often  protects,  instead  of  itself  disciplining  or 
discharging  from  its  ranks,  men  found  guilty  of 
negligence  or  carelessness  of  a nature  dangerous 
to  the  traveling  public. 

As  we  say,  Mr.  Fagan’s  point  seems  to  us  well 
taken.  He  has  got  a wide  hearing,  too,  and  we 
see  no  good  reason  why  his  timely  word  shouldn’t 
have  practical  effects.  We  can  only  see  bad  rea- 
sons for  neglecting  it — reasons  that  in  the  long 
run  would  prove  bad  for  the  commission,  for  the 
railroads,  and  also  for  the  “ labor  machine.” 

“A  Dwindled  Giant” 

Under  the  heading  of  “A  Dwindled  Giant,” 
Colonel  Wattebson  contrasts  the  present  estate  of 
the  Hon.  John  C.  Spooner  with  that  which  was 
his  when  as  Senator  from  Wisconsin  he  thundered 
in  debate  “ while  the  admiring  gfilleries  rejoiced.” 
The  Colonel  scoffs  at  the  Honorable  John  because 
with  other  gentlemen  of  the  same  profession  he 
lately  accompanied,  a client  to  Wasliington,  and  ex- 
claims: “From’  what  heights  to  what  a level!” 

What  would  Marse*  Henry  have  a man  do? 
Blessed  by  an  attachment,  amply  reciprocated,  to  a 
leading  newspaper  in  an  important  center  of  sport 
and  commerce,  he  has  been  able  to  devote  most  of 
the  years  of  his  manhood  to  the  instruction  of  an 
affectionate  people,  improving  their  minds,  rectify- 
ing their  errors  and  other  products,  and  leading 
them  with  their  responsive  approval  among  the 
stills  and  blue-grass  pastures  of  one  of  the  fairest 
of  States.  These  labors  have  not  only  made  Marse 
Henry  beloved,  but  we  hope  and  believe  that  they 
have  made  him  reasonably  rich. 

Mr.  Spooner,  on  the  contrary,  put  in  the  best 
years  of  his  maturity  commanding  the  applause  of 
listening  Senates,  and  working  on  committees  of 
Congress.  He  got  five  thousand  a year  and  probably 
spent  it  all.  While  his  reputation  in  Washington 
was  still  at  its  best,  and  his  services  as  a Senator 
were  held  at  the  highest  valuation,  he  became 
conscious  that  his  constituents  at  home  had  been 
attracted  by  new  prophets  and  had  come  to  see 
things  from  a different  angle  from  his,  and  that 
his  hold  on  his  seat  had  become  insecure. 

He  did  not  wait  to  be  turned  out  of  the  Senate. 
He  excused  himself  from  that  body  and,  being 
then  sixty-four  years  of  age,  turned  his  mind  to 
consideration  of  expedients  to  avoid  becoming  a 
.public  charge.  What  would  Marse  Henry  have 
had  him  do  next?  Try  for  a lectureship  at  Mad- 
ison? Practise  law  there,  or  in  Milwaukee?  Go 
back  to  a State  which  belonged  to  Robert  La  Fol- 
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It  didn’t  suit  him  to  do  that.  He  came  to  New 
York,  put  up  at  a hotel,  hired  a law  office,  and  hung 
out  his  shingle,  as  Carlisle  and  Reed  had  done  be- 
fore him.  It  was  not  his  choice  of  an  occupation. 
It  was  a choice  urged  upon  him  by  the  people  of 
Wisconsin.  It  is  to  them  that  Marse  Henry 
should  address  any  remarks  implying  his  dissatis- 
faction with  Mr.  Spooner's  change  of  employment. 

It  is  better,  though,  that  he  should  abstain  from 
remarks  about  it.  Blessed  himself  with  a steady, 
inspiring,  and  remunerative  employment  in  which 
his  talents  shine,  why  should  he  not  offer  sym- 
pathy, and  admiration  too,  to  an  eminent  man  who, 
having  spent  most  of  his  strength  in  the  public 
service,  finds  himself  able  to  employ  the  remnant 
of  it  in  successful  self-support. 

Some  Troubles 

A number  of  things  are  not  going  as  well  as  they 
should.  There’s  Mexico ! Secretary  Knox,  it 
seems,  has  lately  had  to  write  quite  a pressing 
letter  to  the  government  of  that  large  country, 
begging  that  better  order  be  kept,  so  that  Amer- 
icans doing  business  there  may  work  to  better  pur- 
pose by  day  and  pass  more  restful  nights,  and  that 
investors  who  have  bet  money  on  Mexican  civiliza- 
tion may  get  a raise  in  their  spirits.  But  whether 
the  letter  will  help  matters  at  all,  who-  can  say  ? 
President  Madero  is  a well-disposed  man,  and 
would  make  Mexico  a paradise  of  representative 
government  if  he  could,  and  is  doubtless  trying  to ; 
but  can  he? 

Besides  that  we  hear  of  some  anguish,  more  or 
less  hidden,  in  the  School  Board  of  New  York  be- 
cause there  are  no  male  teachers  on  the  waiting 
lists.  It  used  to  be  that  the  men  teachers  began  at 
$900  a year  and  the  women  teachers  at  $720,  but 
when  the  bill  passed  the  Legislature  that  men  and 
women  teachers  should  have  the  same  pay  for  the 
same  grade  of  work,  the  pay  of  the  beginning  men 
was  cut  down  to  $750  to  match  the  w'omen’s  pay. 
And  now  there  are  no  more  male  applicants,  and 
the  School  Board  is  considering  whether  to  use 
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moving  pictures  or  phonographs  as  a substitute  for 
men.  For  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  educa- 
tional experts  that  there  is  a bill  in  connection 
with  public  education  that  women  do  not  fill,  and 
which  calls  for  men  and  ought  to  have  them. 

And  Another 

And  here  is  another  troublesome  thought,  ex- 
tracted from  an  article  by  President-elect  Wilson 
in  the  January  number  of  the  World’s  Work: 

Some  of  the  biggest  men  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  field  of  commerce  and  manufacture,  are  afraid  of 
somebody,  are  afraid  of  something.  American  indus- 
try is  not  free  as  once  it  was  free;  American  enter- 
prise is  not  free;  the  man  with  only  a little  capital  is 
finding  it  harder  to  get  into  the  field,  more  and  more 
impossible  to  compete  with  the  big  fellow.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  laws  of  this  country  do  not  prevent  the 
strong  from  crushing  the  weak.  That  is  the  reason, 
and  because  the  strong  have  crushed  the  weak  the 
strong  dominate  the  intlustry  and  the  economic  life 
of  this  country. 

That  is  important  if  true;  isn’t  it!  Do  you 
think  it  is  true?  If  it  is,  it  implies  a condition 
that  it  will  take  a great  deal  of  hard  thinking  to 
clean  up.  It  is  Governor  Wilson’s  opinion  that  it 
has  come  about  by  force  of  circumstances;  is  not 
one  induced  by  “ bodies  of  our  fellow-citizens  who 
are  tiying  to  grind  us  down  and  do  us  injustice,” 
but  one  ari.sing  because  “we  are  all  caught  in  a 
great  ecronomic  sy.stem  which  is  heartless.”  If  that 
is  the  case  w'c  ought  to  hope  to  extricate  ourselves 
from  it  as  expeditiously  as  is  safely  possible,  and 
with  tlie  minimum  of  economic  loss,  violence,  heart- 
burnings, and  bad  blood. 

Written  or  Rotten 

Will  that  inquirer  who  asks  whether  Brother 
Tom  Lawson's  writings  should  be  classified  under 
the  head  of  “ composition  ” or  “ decomposition  ” 
please  excuse  us  from  attempting  a decision?  The 
holiday  activities  have  not  left  us  due  leisure  to 
reflect  on  so  delicate  a question. 

Walt  Whitman’s  Birthplace 

In  a letter  on  page  G Mr.  Alfred  Wigglesworth 
asks  attention  to  the  birthplace  of  Walt  Whitman 
at  Huntington,  I/jng  Island,  which  he  thinks  should 
be  rescued  and  cared  for  by  somebody,  so  that 
posterity  may  find  it  there  when  it  comes  looking. 

Mrs.  Littleton  has  a domicile  down  in  that 
neighborhood  and  has  a large  experience  in  the 
preservation  of  historic  homes,  and  if  Mr.  Wiggles- 
woRTii  could  interest  her  in  the  Whitman  cottage 
it  would  be  as  good  as  saved.  The  north  shore  of 
Long  Island  is  now  densely  populated  with  citizens 
who  often  pay  much  more  for  rugs  than  the 
Whitman  cottage  would  cost.  Why  doesn’t  Hunt- 
ington pass  the  hat  and  buy  it? 

A Friend  Writes  from  Columbus 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  letter  of  the  friend 
who  writes  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  about  “ one  very 
dangerous  suggestion  ” in  “ an  otherwise  delightful 
story  in  the  Christmas  number  of  Harper's  Maga- 
zine ” — to  wit,  “ where  she  tells  of  the  university 
professor  smoking  with  such  delight  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  wife  and  saying  that  the  young  man 
courting  their  daughter  is  all  right  and  ‘ hasn’t  a 
vice  except  he  does  not  smoke.’  ” “ I do  not  see,” 
says  our  Columbus  friend,  “how  any  good  woman 
could  write  such  a sentence.  Are  you  teaching  in 
Harper's  that  a young  man  becomes  vicious  by 
refusing  to  use  tobacco?” 

This  is,  of  course,  not  our  affair,  since  the 
passage  censurecl  happened  in  Harpeb'.s  Magazine, 
a periodical  with  principles  quite  distinct  from 
those  of  the  Weekly  and,  possibly,  not  so  high  as 
ours.  We  w’ill  dare  to  say,  though,  out  of  a long 
editorial  experience,  that  it  is  impossible  to  weed 
all  the  depravity  out  of  eontributors  to  periodicals 
so  that  they  will  disclose'  no  sentiment  except  such 
as  all  readers  will  rejoice  to  accept.  Their  per- 
sonal views,  or,  as  in  this  case,  their  tolerations, 
will  creep  into  what  they  write  and  remain  there 
in  spite  of  the  utmost  vigilance  of  the  devoted 
guardians  on  whom  falls  the  responsibihtv  of  pre- 
senting their  discourses  to  the  public.  5 \ » i ^ 

Our  friend  in  Columbus  must  find  what  con- 
solation he  can  in  the  thought  that  elevated  and 
strict  stuitimmits  of  propriety  like  his  would  be  of 
much  less  value  in  the  world  if  they  <lid  not  find 
such  occasional  opportunities  for  disiday  as  this 
aberration  from  decorum  in  the  Dcciunher  ^Iaga- 
ziNE.  What  would  be  the  good  of  saints  in  the 
world  if  there  were  no  sinners  ? Would  mere  <ui- 
joyment — mere  hoggish  consciousness  of  purity 
and  perfeetii'ii — be  enough  if  there  were  no  lower 
beings  to  be  raised  |C<3|fm*mpl  at  ion  of  it?  . 
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The  House  in  Order 

This  is  a true  tale.  There  was  a man  who  had 
lost  faith  in  life  and  wanted  to  quit  it.  He  had  lost 
his  health  and  the  power  to  sleep.  Night  after  night 
was  a long-drawn-out  torture  to  him.  He  had  lived 
largely  in  his  eyes  and  these  had  begun  to  fail  him 
so  that  he  could  no  longer  read  any  length  of  time 
without  stopping  to  rest  them.  He  tried  to  remember 
during  the  still  watches  that  were  apportioned  to 
him  what  things  had  made  life  seem  worth  living  in 
his  youth.  As  he  looked  back  upon  it  now,  he  saw 
that  mainly  they  had  been  illusions  that  he  had 
cherished,  pretty  things  that  had  lived  in  his  fancy 
but  bore  no  relation  to  reality.  Such  joys  as  he  could 
remember  had  all  been  ushered  in  with  tears  and 
then  had  faded  into  nothingness  with  tears  again. 
His  vague  desires  had  readied  uncertainly  through  the 
void,  but  had  never  grasped  an  object.  He  hatl  loved 
many  people  and  these  had  been  a reason  for  loving  tlie 
life  they  shared  with  him.  But  as  life  waxed  old  tliey 
bad,  many  of  them,  died:  some  were  more  fortunate 
than  he  and  had  outgrown  any  understanding  of  his 
narrow  way;  his  children  had  grown  up  and  found 
lives  of  their  own  in  which  he  played  a very  minor 
part.  Fortune,  success,  even  the  natural  reward  of 
much  labor  had  somehow  escaped  him,  and  he  knew 
that  the  disease  which  had  had  him  in  its  grip  could 
never  be  better,  but  must  slowly  go  on  until  it  choked 
out  of  him  the  last  gasp  of  life.  The  effort  and 
struggle  to  exist  and  to  keep  about  him  some  sem- 
blance of  order  and  beauty  had  grown  heavier  as 
his  strength  had  decreased,  and  he  could  see  nothing 
ahead  but  a slow  diminution  of  power  and  the  giving 
up  little  by  little,  and  seeing  otliers  whome  he  cared 
for  give  up  all  the  things  that  made  life  liearable. 
There  seemed  to  l>e  no  work  in  the  world  for  him  to  do 
and  he  feared  that  his  repeated  failures  were  be- 
coming monotonous  even  to  his  friends.  He  couhl 
think  back  some  fifty  years  and  see  nothing  but 
failure  after  failure,  diminishing  strength  and  power, 
and  he  knew  that  the  struggle  was  with  a losing 
cause.  He  was  not  altogetlier  a stupid  man.  He 
bad  read  a good  deal  and  for  years  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  steady  his  soul  upon  the  spiritual  sup- 
port of  the  heroes  who  had  borne  it  out  even  to  the 
edge  of  doom.  Finally,  like  all  those  whose  vital 
processes  run  doWii.  he  came  to  have  but  one  idea, 
and  it  was  contained  in  a line  from  one  of  the  sages 
he  had  read.  It  sang  itself  over  and  over  in  his 
heart  till  it  became  a veritable  obsessim : “ The  door 
is  open.”  To  1)0  sure,  the  same  sage  who  counseled 
him  to  feel  that  the  door  of  life  stood  ever  ajar,  so 
that  if  existence  became  unl>earable  he  might  push 
through  it,  said  as  many  things  on  the  other  side.  If 
be  said  that  when  life  l>ecame  too  much  for  us  we 
were  to  quit  it  as  unconcernedly  as  a smoky  house, 
and  that  if  obstacles  were  insuperable  it  were  best  to 
take  departure  from  life  contentedly,  just  as  he  dies 
who  is  in  full  activity  and  pleased,  and  that  if  we 
cannot  maintain  our  hold  upon  life  with  dignity,  it 
is  well  to  “ depart  from  life  at  once,  not  in  a passion, 
but  with  simplicity  and  freedom  and  modesty,”  he  bad 
also  said  that  it  was  possible  at  any  moment  to  re- 
cover life;  that  one  should  alw’ays  be  able  to  live  as 
on  a mountain  undisturbed;  that  one  should  be  like 
a promontory  against  which  the  waves  break,  but  it 
stands  firm  and  tames  the  fury  of  the  water;  that  it  is 
a shame  for  the  soul  to  give  way  in  this  life  while  the 
body,  the  baser  part,  holds  out.  And  yet  the  man 
was  so  very  weary  that  only  the  one  phrase  clung  to 
his  memory — the  door  is  open.  If  he  had  ever  been  a 
promontory  he  knew  himself  now  but  a crumbling  one; 
and  that,  too,  is  a process  of  nature’s.  The  crumbling 
was  so  painful  that  he  decided,  and  with  full  convic- 
tion that  he  was  right,  to  hasten  the  process,  to  sink 
under  the  waves  that  beat  upon  him  and  confess  him- 
self one  mastered  by  destiny.  When  he  had  finally  made 
up  his  mind  he  gathered  all  his  arguments  together 
and  carried  them  to  his  best  and  closest  friend,  pre- 
pared, indeed,  for  some  struggle  with  him.  His  friend 
listened  quietly  to  all  he  had  to  say,  and  tlien,  to  the 
man’s  amazement,  quietly  agreed  with  him.  “ I think 
you  are  right.”  he  said.  “ The  only  tiling  that  makes 
this  life  livable  is  the  sure  knowledge  that  it  is  no 
cul-de-sac;  tliat  the  door  is  always  open.  Your  own 
case,  I admit,  is  worse  than  most;  it  must  necessarily 
mean  a progressive  and  acute  agony  of  body  and  cer- 
tainly a progressive  renunciation  of  all  the  joys  of 
life.  There  is  no  chance  of  recovery,  and  I agree  with 
you  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  go  out,  quietly 
and  simply,  and  with  all  possible  decorum.” 

This  took  the  man  by  surprise,  for  he  thought  that 
only  those  led  by  his  peculiar  experience  would  see 
the  matter  in  the  same  light;  but  he  was  sincere  and 
glad  to  be  upheld  in  his  view.  So  he  bade  his  friend 
good-by,  and  begged  him,  when  the  new'B  should 
reach  him,  not  to  attribute  the  end  to  temporary  in- 
sanity, or  to  any  particular  disappointment  or  to 
any  one  special  form  of  suffering.  “ Let  it  be  said  of 
me.  at  least,”  he  said,  “that  finding  life  had  reached 
the  point  where  it  could  only  be  disc'ase  and  decrease, 
and  knowing  that  the  continuance  of  my  life  could 
only  be  a torture  to  myself  and  others.  T decided,  quite 
rationally,  to  pass  through  the  open  door.” 

He  turned  to  go.  but  his  friend  calhd  him  back. 
“ Before  you  go,”  he  said.  “ I would  tr>'  to  see  that 
everything  is  in  exact  order.  There  must  he  numbers 
of  letters  that  you  ough^t  to  write,  just  to  assure 
friends  and  relativearthSt  you  are  rating!.  Don’t 
lea|ye  .djebtsc  ho\\^cr-jjt^,  bculltj  l^^hey  will 


worry  other  people.  You  do  not  want,  in  doing  this, 
to  inconvenience  any  one.  Be  sure,  even  if  you  have 
to  live  more  modestly  for  a while,  to  leave  enough 
money  on  hand  for  your  own  funeral  expenses  and 
for  your  two  sons  to  go  on  with  for  a year,  until  they 
are  able  to  get  on  their  own  feet  and  learn  to  do 
without  the  help  they  are  accustomed  to  expect  from 
you.  And,  by  the  bye,  if  along  tlie  way  any  one  has 
shown  you  a kindness  of  any  sort,  be  sure  to  do  some 
little  thing  to  show  you  remeinl)ered.  It  would  be  an 
ungracious  thing  to  go  through  the  door,  leaving  one’s 
things  in  disorder  for  some  one  else  to  cope  with. 
Of  course  it  would  be  another  matter  ij  destiny  took 
the  decision  away  from  you.  ’JHien  you  could  not  be 
blamed.  But  as  you  are  doing  this  yourself,  it  be- 
hooves you  to  leave  everything  in  beautiful  order  so 
that  no  man  may  say  the  act  was  purely  selfish  or 
done  to  escape  your  obligations.” 

“ That  is  quite  true,”  said  the  man.  “ I had  not 
thought  of  it  just  that  way,  but  I am  glad  of  the  re- 
minder. There  are  quite  a number  of  things  I ought 
to  set  in  order,  and  I will.  It  may  take  a little  time, 
but  I can  Iwar  it  out  till  then.” 

A month  later  the  man  met  his  friend  by  chance 
upon  the  street. 

“Well,”  said  the  friend,  “how  are  tilings  going?” 

“ I am  not  ready  yet,”  replied  the  man.  “ There 
proved  to  be  a numlier  of  things  that  were  really 
important  to  do.  I have  begun  with  that  house  I 
am  in.  There  were  ever  so  many  little  things  I could 
do  to  make  it  more  habitable  for  the  next  tenant. 
Then  I am  aiming  to  finish  before  I go  some  tasks  I 
left  half-done  in  youth.  They  may  bring  in  a little 
money  for  the  boys.  Yes;  I really  stand  things  better, 
now  I am  sure  that  it  will  not  last  too  long  and  that 
everything  is  but  for  the  moment,  anyway.” 

“Well,  I am  glad  you  are  progressing,”  said  the 
friend. 

Then  a year  jiassed.  The  man  came  to  see  his  friend 
again. 

“I  am  half  afraid,”  he  said,  “ tliat  yon  will  think 
me  a quitter.  But  really  to  set  the  whole  house  of 
life  in  order  and  then  keep  it  so  is  an  interminable 
task.  T lose  a great  deal  of  time  with  ill-health,  and 
of  course  I have  not  as  much  energy  as  most  men. 
But  I came  to  see  you  to  say  I have  not  finished  and 
I don’t  know  when  I shall.  There  is  ever  a new  duty 
staring  me  in  the  face.  Duties  done  seem  to  invito 
others.  Those  letters  I wrote,  just  to  reassure  my 
friends,  evoked  others,  and  nearly  ever  one  of  them 
had  some  little  favor  to  ask,  some  little  task  I might 
do  for  them,  and  a man  just  saying  good-by  to  lifo 
could  not  refuse.  I finished  one  of  those  tasks  I left 
undone  in  youth,  and  it  turned  out  well  enough  to 
inake  me  want  to  go  at  the  other.  Even  when  that 
is  finished  I don’t  know  whether  I shall  not  begin 
another.  Y'ou  see  the  responsibility  of  leaving  the 
house  of  life  all  in  order  i.s  veiy  great,  and  I am  not 
at  all  sure  I shall  not  have  to  leave  tlie  final  hour 
to  destiny,  after  all.” 

Tlien  his  friend  looked  him  steadily  and  kindly  in 
the  eyes  and  said: 

“Y’ou  are  right.  It  is  too  great  a responsibility  to 
take  from  destiny.  There  is  no  telling  what  task 
may  call  us  in  a month,  a day,  an  hour  from  now. 
Maybe  a task  that  for  all  the  world  w«‘  would  not 
leave  undone.  And  it  is  a shame  for  the  soul  to  be 
first  to  give  way  w’hen  the  Iwdy  does  not  give  way. 
and  the  house  of  life  is  never,  at  any  moment,  com- 
pletely in  order.” 


Correspondence 

MR.  TAFT  AND  THE  PANAMA  «ANAL  BILL 

Manila,  P.  I.,  October  7,  iQti. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper^a  Weekly: 

Sib, — As  a reader  accustomed  to  expect  and  find  in 
your  columns  a candid  a»  well  as  discerning  treatment 
of  public  questions,  I must  confess  to  a sense  of  dis- 
appointment at  your  short  editorial  of  August  31st 
on  the  Panama  Canal  Bill;  and  as  this  matter  is  one 
that  will  receive  attention  for  some  time  to  come,  I 
make  bold  to  write  even  from  far-away  Manila. 

In  the  first  place.  I do  not  think  it  quite  safe  to  try 
to  evade  the  responsibility  of  forming  an  individual 
judgment  on  the  interpretation  to  be  placed  upon  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  "I’reaty  on  the  point  in  question  by 
leaving  the  matter,  as  you  would  appear  to  do,  to  the 
expert  ability  of  any  particular  person.  In  aotpiiescing 
in  the  view  entertained  by  President  Taft,  you  say: 
'■  He  is  an  expert  on  treaties  and  on  all  matters  of 
judicial  interpretation,  and  his  opinion  on  the  con- 
formity of  the  bill  W'ith  the  treaty  carries  weight.” 

As  against  this  T wish  to  say  that  in  myhumhle  judg- 
incnt  the  legal  acumen  of  Senator  Root  is  here  a far 
safer  guide.  In  this  connection  there  are  two  proposi- 
tions which.  I think,  wi'l  not  only  be  found  consonant 
with  the  experience  of  .ducated  people  generally,  but 
will  also  be  approved  by  the  legal  sense  of  well- 
trained  law\’cra.  These  propositions  arc:  (11  The 
safest  and  most  infallible  guide  in  the  interpretation 
of  any  document  is  enlightened  common  sense,  assisted, 
when  occasion  requires,  bv  specially  trained  faculties. 
(2)  A most  insidious  and  unfailing  source  of  error  in 
such  interpretation  is  the  overtrained  subtlety  of  a 
partisan  pleader. 

T think  there  ari  sev.  vai  badges  from  which  it  may 
be  discerned  that  I ,(si,)  rit  Taft’s  messages  and  utter- 
ances on  this  sube . ( -.Tf  infected  with  the  vie  ' 
ferred  to  in  the  set  ’ •!  .'ronosition. 

If  Congress  had  t>  ; L .1  that  coastwise  vesse'  oi 
other  American  na‘  ■ luiviug  ports  on  both  ct  ■ r - 


should  be  allowed  to  pass  throug'b 
the  same  rates  as  are  charged  to  cwstwise  vessels  of 
the  United  States,  it  could  not  1>®  uouoted  that  such 
provision  would  have  embodied  thf  P^'mciple  of  entire 
equal itj'  contemplated  in  the  treaty;  but  w'lien  owner- 
ship by  citizens  of  the  United  States  is  taken  as  the 
criterion  of  free  pas-sage,  no  amount  of  sophistry  can, 
I submit,  convince  the  common  sense  that  this  is  a 
compliance  with  the  treaty.  I am,  sir, 

Thomas  A.  Street. 


UNFEELING  JEERS 

Nicolaus,  Cal.,  December  4, 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly : 

Sib, — ^The  press  comment  is  that  there  will  be  a 
public  auction  sale  of  Republican  “junk”  at  Wash- 
ington, on  March  6,  IfilS,  which  will  include  an 
elephant,  about  forty  years  old,  that  has  the  foot-rot, 
a big  stick  worn  from  overuse,  a large  quantity  of 
I’eddy  Bears,  Taft  smiles,  and  other  things  too  nu- 
merous to  mention.  Also  the  Chicago  steam  roller. 

I would  suggest  that  George  W.  Perkins  purchase 
these  as  relics  for  the  sake  of  his  children;  except  the 
steam  roller,  which  Colonel  Roosevelt  would  no  doubt 
like  to  acquire  for  future  use. 

I am,  sir, 

Alle.v  C.  Milleb. 


WALT  WHITMAN’S  BIRTHPLACE 

London,  November  iS,  1012. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

SiB, — In  a recent  issue  you  had  a delightful  article 
of  W.  D.  Howells’s  on  a visit  to  Spain,  in  which  he 
touched  upon  the  neglected  condition  of  the  house  of 
Cervantes  in  Vallailolid.  You  have  probably  heard 
that  the  King  of  S|)ain  has  since  purchased  that  house, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  result  01  his  attention  having 
been  called  to  your  article. 

During  a recent  visit  to  the  States  I took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  homage  to  the  birthplace  of  VValt 
Whitman  at  Huntington,  in  Long  Island.  I had  the 
greatt'st  difficulty  in  finding  the  house,  as  few  of 
the  l(K*al  jieople  could  direct  me  to  it,  and  when  I 
found  it  I was  grieved  to  ascertain  that  the  interior  of 
the  house  had  been  altered,  that  his  writing-desk, 
chair,  and  private  belongings  had  Ikk*!!  sold  for  a 
trifle,  and  I was  only  able  to  see  the  kitchen  through 
the  courtesy  of  a neighbor,  the  ow’ners  of  the  house 
being  absent  in  New  Y’ork. 

Walt  Whitman  was  an  outstanding  genius,  the 
greatest  monument  America  has  produced,  to  whom 
even  Cervantes  could  not  be  likened.  I now  suggest 
that  you  take  steps  to  approach  the  government  of 
the  United  States  to  purciia.se  the  house  and  to  con- 
vert it  into  a museum  where  his  admirers  may  find 
original  manuscripts  and,  if  possible,  the  furniture 
which  has  been  dispersed,  and  other  relics  of  this 
great  poet. 

Bonn,  the  birthplace  of  Beethoven,  has  been  treated 
in  this  way  and  is  a pilgrimage  for  men  and  women 
of  every  race.  It  is  a delight  to  find  the  personal  be- 
longings, letters,  etc.,  of  the  great  musician,  and  it  is 
this  I have  in  view  in  suggesting  that  the  little  cottage 
in  Huntington  should  be  made  a shrine  at  wdiich  Whit- 
man’s admirers  may  worship. 

I am,  sir, 

Alfbed  Wiogleswobth. 


REPUBLICAN  PLATFORMS 

Repubucan  State  Committee, 

New  York,  December  a:,  1912, 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sib, — Will  you  {lermit  me  space  for  reply  to  your 
comment  on  the  Rochester  and  Chicago  platforms  of 
1012  adopted  by  the  Republican  party,  in  which  it  is 
stated  in  this  w’eek’s  issue,  “ Mr.  Barnes,  apparently, 
hasn’t  noticed  that  those  platforms  did  not  win  the 
election.” 

I tliought  it  was  very  thoroughly  understood  that 
the  Republican  party  in  this  campaign  did  not  make 
its  platform  upon  which  neco.ssarily  to  win  this  elec- 
tion, but  to  place  that  party  secure  in  its  intention 
to  resist  the  wide-spread  attempt  to  change  our  form 
of  government  from  a deimx'racy  of  constitutional 
limitations,  self-imposed,  to  a pure  democracy  such 
as  Mr.  Roosevelt  advocab's.  By  their  course  in  the 
year  1!H2  President  Taft  and  tin*  Republican  party 
have  made  clear  to  the  people  that  there  is  a distinct 
line,  of  cleavage  between  their  thought  and  that  of 
those  who  wisli  to  experiment  with  an  exploited  theory 
of  government.  I cannot  see.  therefore,  how  you  can 
refer  to  the  platfonns  adojiti'd  at  Rochester  and  Chi- 
cago as  “ nothing  but  junk.”  'riiey  may  be  so  con- 
sidered by  opportuni.sts  and  office-sei*kers,  but  not  by 
those  who  wish  to  perpetuate  American  institutions 
which  protect  and  develop  the  individuality  of  each 
citizen.  I am.  sir. 

William  Babnes,  Jr. 


UNDER  WHICH  NAME 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  24,  1012. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Rib. — It  is  a matter  of  much  wonder  and  specula- 
tion in  the  world  of  politics  under  which  name  the 
Progressive  army  will  fight  the  Imttle  of  the  Lord  at 
Armageddon  in  Ifilfi.  Rundy  not  under  the  name  of 
Republican  with  its  discred ill'll  fame. 

The  name  Progressive  will  have  very  little  meaning 
then,  as  the  aggressive  Democracy  under  the  leader- 
ship of  that  radically  progressive  President-to-be. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  will  make  the  name  Democrat  and 
Progressive  fit  in  so  closelv  that  they  will  not  be 
distinguishable.  Will  not  Ylr.  Harx’^ey  cast  his  polit- 
ies! horoscope  and  let  us  know  who  our  opponents 
- u.  be  four  years  hence? 

I am.  sir. 

Rtersox  W.  .Jennings. 

Our  horoscope  is*  Lii^  if  tlrilif:— Editor. 

PENN  STATE 


GENERAL  HOMER  LEA 

November  17,  187 6 — November  1 , 1912 

BY  CHARLES  E.  VAN  LOAN 


ITIE  death  of  General  Homer  Lea  in 
his  thirty-sixth  year  removed  from 
the  theater  of  world  events  a fig- 
ure absolutely  unique,  without  a 
fellow  in  history,  and  ended  a career 
stranger  tlrnn  any  to  be  found  in 
romantic  fiction. 

A hopeless  cripple  from  early 
childhood,  pitiably  defonned,  never 
free  from  pain  and  the  bondage  of  physical  weakness, 
this  young  American  held  a commission  as  lieutcnant- 
jjeneral  of  Chinese  revolutionary  troops  before  he  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age;  at  thirty  he  was  the  author 
of  a work  on  modern  warfare  which  amazed  the  mili- 
tary experts  of  many  nations  and  gave  him  perma- 
nent place  as  an  authority  on  the  subject;  at  thirty- 
live  he  was  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chinese  Republic,  and  yet  his  one  regret 
was  that  he  had  accomplished  so  little!  It  is  hard  to 
measure  a spirit  like  that  by  ordinary  standards. 

It  is  impossible  to  guess  what  he  might  have  done 
had  he  lived  ten  years  longer.  His  ambition 
was  limitless.  His  belief  in  himself  was 
absolute. 

All  sorts  of  vague  stories  have  been  told 
about  Homer  I^'a’s  boyhood.  It  has  been  said 
that  l)efore  he  was  ten  years  of  age  he  amused 
himself  by  forming  his  companions  into  com- 
panies and  working  out  military  problems. 

This  is  not  true.  His  grammar-school  days 
bore  no  promise  of  military  genius.  His 
teachers  in  the  Los  Angeles  Higli  School  re- 
member him  as  an  apt  though  often  inatten- 
tive pupil.  He  never  seemed  to  study,  but 
rather  to  rely  upon  his  power  of  perception, 
which  was  remarkable.  He  absorbed  informa- 
tion rather  than  acquired  it. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  he  began  to 
read  historical  works  dealing  with  the  life  and 
career  of  Napoleon,  the  one  character  in  his- 
tory who  held  a fascination  for  him.  This  was 
unquestionably  his  first  impetus  to  thought 
along  military  lines.  Before  he  was  eighteen 
he  had  mastered  every  detail,  every  strategic 
move  in  every  battle  of  Napoleon’s  campaigns, 
as  well  as  the  history  of  every  great  engage- 
ment of  which  there  was  definite  record. 

“ I realized  then,”  said  he  some  years  after- 
ward, “ that  the  only  really  great  careers  in 
history  were  those  made  with  the  sword.” 

After  high  school  he  entered  Leland  Stan- 
ford University  with  the  intention  of  fitting 
himself  for  the  practice  of  law.  No  other 
career  seemed  open  to  him.  While  at  Stan- 
ford he  became  interested  in  the  Far  East,  and 
it  was  in  the  Chinese  quarter  of  San  Francisco 
that  he  met  the  men  who  fired  his  young 
imagination  and  gave  him  an  insight  into  the 
conditions  then  existing  in  China.  What  he 
learned  must  have  made  a tremendous  impres- 
sion upon  him,  for  ho  left  college  and  sailed 
for  the  Orient.  The  Boxer  War  was  then  at 
its  height,  coincident  with  Kong  Yu  Wei’s 
movement  to  banish  the  Dowager  Empress 
and  seat  the  young  Emperor  Kwang  Hsu  on 
the  throne.  Kong  Yu  Wei,  then  Premier,  was 
secretly  enlisting  as  many  army  officers  as  pos- 
sible, and  this  under  the  ver\'  nose  of  the 
Dowager  Empress.  Altogether  China  presented 
the  promise  of  a fine  three-handed  fight,  and 
tins  was  the  magnet  which  drew  the  young 
American  eastward. 

“ I knew  there  would  be  a chance  to  get  in 
somewhere,”  said  General  Lea  afterward. 

“ W’henever  there  is  fighting,  there  are  oppor- 
tunities for  leadership.  China  seemed  to  me  to 
be  the  best  chance  in  the  world  at  that  time. 

So  I went  there.” 

This  is  the  simple  truth  concerning  Homer 
I>*a’8  motive  in  going  to  China. 

Alone  and  without  backing  of  any  sort  save  his 
private  resources  and  his  unlimited  confidence  in  his 
own  ability,  the  American  boy  presented  himself  to 
the  Premier  and  offered  his  services.  Kong  Yu  Wei 
listened  in  amazement,  but  was  so  deeply  impressed 
that  he  took  I,ea  to  a council  attended  by  several 
Chinese  officers  who  were  pledged  to  the  revolutionary 
cause..  One  old  man  looked  at  the  diminutive  Amer- 
ican and  shook  his  head. 

“ Boy,”  said  he,  “ you  are  very  young  to  aspire  to 
the  command  of  troops.” 

Homer  Lea’s  answer  was  characteristic  of  the  man: 

“ I am  as  old  as  Napoleon  was  at  Rivoli.” 

Kong  Yu  W'ei  gave  him  a commission  and  ordered 
T..ea  to  proceed  to  the  Province  of  Shen-Se,  there  to 
take  command  of  a body  of  troops.  “ Foreign  devils” 
were  not  popular  in  China  just  then,  but  General  Lea 
set  out  iu  a palanquin,  accompanied  only  by  his 
bearers  and  two  servants.  The  troops  were  five  hun- 
dred miles  inland,  and  when  within  one  hundred 
miles  of  his  destination  a runner  brought  news  of  dis- 
aster. The  N'iceroy  of  Shen-Se  had  lured  the  officers 
of  the  revolutionary  force  into  his  palace  under  pre- 
text of  surrendering  the  province  to  them,  and  the 
next  morning  their  heads  appeared  in  a ghastly  row 
along  the  palace  wall.  General  Lea  sent  the  runner 
back  with  a message  to  the  troops,  bidding  the^^r  ■ 
treat  into  the  mountains  and  wait  his  coming.  iV^was 
not  until  the  next  day  that  he  learned  that  the 
soldiers,  left  leaderless/TRlt  thrown  downltheir  arms 
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Lea  started  back  for  tlie  coast.  On  the  way  he 
learned  that  the  Slien-Se  disaster  was  no  more  than 
the  beginning  of  trouble.  The  crafty  old  Dowager 
Empress  had  discovered  Kong  Yu  Wei^s  plot,  and  but 
for  a wiiispered  warning  the  Premier  himself  would 
never  have  left  the  Forbidden  City  alive.  He  fled  in 
the  night,  and  many  of  the  officers  implicated  with 
him  were  beheaded.  At  the  same  time  a reward  of 
$10,000  was  offered  for  the  head  of  the  “foreign 
devil  ” Ts?a. 

How  he  managed  to  make  his  way  through  five 
hundred  miles  of  hostile  territory  is  a wonderful  story 
in  itself.  The  country  swarmed  with  Boxers  and  im- 
perial troops  and  a meeting  with  either  force  would 
have  been  fatal,  but  luck  was  with  I..ea,  and  he  arrived 
in  Hong -Kong,  w’here  friends  of  the  revolutionary 
party  gave  him  shelter.  There  was  in  Hong-Kong  at 
that  time  a man  whom  Lea  had  never  seen  and  with 
whom  his  future  was  to  be  linked.  Doctor  Sun  Yat 
Sen 'has  described  his  first  meeting  with  Homer  Lea 
in  these  words: 





“ It  was  now  that  another  important  event  hap- 
pened to  me.  I was  speaking  to  a company  of  my 
followers  when  my  eye  fell  on  a young  man  of  slight 
physique.  He  was  under  five  feet  high,  about  my  own 
age;  his  face  was  pale  and  he  looked  delicate.  After- 
ward he  came  to  me  and  said: 

“‘I  would  like  to  throw  in  my  lot  with  you.  I 
would  like  to  help  you.  I believe  your  j)ropaganda 
will  succeed.’ 

“ His  accent  told  me  that  he  was  an  American.  He 
held  out  his  hand.  I took  it  and  thanked  him.  won- 
dering who  he  was.  I thought  he  was  a missionary 
or  a student.  After  he  had  gone  I said  to  a friend: 

‘“Who  was  that  little  hunchback?’ 

“‘That,’  said  he.  ‘is  Homer  Lea,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant — perhaps  ih.e  most  brilliant  military  genius 
now  alive.  He  is  a perfect  niHster  of  mo<lern  warfare.’ 

“ I almost  gasped  in  astonishment. 

“ ‘ And  he  has  just  offered  to  throw  in  his  lot  with 
me.’ 

“ The  next  morning  I called  on  Homer  T.ea.  now 
General  Ix'a  and  the  famous  author  of  The  Valor  of 
Ignorance.  I told  him  that  in  case  I should  succeed 
and  my  countrymen  gave  me  the  power  to  do  so, 
1 would  make  him  my  chief  military  adviser.” 

Dr.  Sun  was  right.  It  was  an  important  meeting 
lt,r  Both  men.  Sun  was  the  firebrand,  preaching 
n.cdcrnism.  revolution;  Lea  the  student,  deep  thinker, 
aid  military  genius.  The  friendship  was  a lasting  one. 
\Vlien  General  Lea  escaped  from  Chinese  territory  he 
ivent  immediately  to  Japan,  where  he  spent  several 


months  w’ith  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen.  I.ea  then  returned  to 
Ills  home  in  Los  Angeles,  and  the  storj'  which  he  told 
to  a few’  intimate  friends  staggered  lielief. 

“ Impossible!”  they  said.  “ The  thing  can’t  be  true.” 

But  if  Homer  I^-a  had  one  distinguishing  character- 
istic it  w'as  his  faith  in  himself  and  his  supreme  dis- 
regard of  all  other  contrary  opinions. 

lie  knew  tliat  the  Chinese  movement  was  well  under 
way.  He  knew  that  the  leaven  was  w’orking  and  that 
China’s  “great  change”  was  only  a matter  of  time, 
intelligent  preparation,  and  competent  leadership.  The 
leaders  of  the  revolutionary  movement  were  his 
friends;  they  had  given  him  their  confidence,  had 
asked  his  advice.  It  mattered  little  to  him  what  his 
Los  Angeles  acquaintances  thought  about  him.  They 
were  to  be  enlightened  later. 

Kong  Yu  Wei  came  to  America  and  hurried  to  Los 
Angeles,  where  he  had  long  consultations  w’ith  (Jeneral 
I.ea.  Afterward  Lea  toured  Europe  with  the  deposed 
Premier. 

The  Chinese  awakening  reached  America.  In 
Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco.  Oakland. 
Bakersfield,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh, 
St.  Louis,  and  New  York  Chinese  military  com- 
panies were  formed.  Serious  young  Celestials 
marked  the  trend  toward  moilernism  hy  cutting 
off  their  queues  and  learning  the  manual  of 
arms.  Homer  I.rf*a  was  placed  in-  command  of 
these  forces,  and  it  was  his  idea  that  Amer- 
icanized Chinese  should  be  trained  that  they 
might  furnish  officers  for  the  coming  struggle — 
a sort  of  a connecting  link  between  regimental 
commanders  and  the  native  troops.  General 
Lea  had  a very  high  opinion  of  the  efficiency 
of  Chinese  troops  w’hen  properly  trained  and 
officered. 

With  this  task  on  his  hands  Lea  still  found 
time  to  devote  to  a close  study  of  military  prob- 
lems and  conditions,  particularly  those  which 
bore  upon  the  .Japanese  question.  He  recog- 
nized in  .Japan  a militant  nation,  believed  in 
war  as  the  inevitable  end  of  international 
quarrels,  and  had  little  or  no  faith  in  The 
Hague  and  the  dream  of  universal  peace.  He 
believed  that  it  was  better  to  be  prepared  to 
fight  than  to  trust  the  peace  myth. 

With  this  end  in  view'  he  began  to  gather 
material  for  a book  which  should  point  out 
the  weakness  of  coast  defenses  and  the  general 
unpreparedness  of  this  countrj’  for  war  with 
an  enemy  approaching  by  way  of  the  Pacific. 

It  was  a tremendous  undertaking,  involving, 
among  other  things,  a minute  study  of  the 
topography  of  the  western  slope,  a knowledge 
of  every  mountain  range  and  pass,  every 
fertile  valley  and  every  stream  of  pure  water. 
This  information  he  gained  at  first  hand, 
making  long  trips  into  the  mountains.  When 
at  last  the  book  was  ready  it  created  a tremen- 
dous sensation  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  It 
gave  General  Lea  his  place  among  the  great 
military  minds  of  the  century,  and  The  Valor 
of  Ignorance  was  W'ithout  question  the  moat 
widely  discussed  work  upon  the  subject  of 
modern  warfare  published  in  many  years.  Had 
Homer  Lea  done  nothing  else,  his  fame  w’ould 
rest  upon  this  book. 

Early  in  1911  General  Lea’s  health  began 
to  give  his  friends  serious  concern.  He  was 
threatened  with  blindness,  and  his  physicians 
told  him  that  unless  he  took  a complete  rest 
he  would  surely  lose  his  sight  and  perhaps 
his  life.  I.ea  refused  to  believe  them.  There 
was  in  him  a lasting  belief  in  destiny.  He 
had  a favorite  saying: 

“ A man  can’t  die  until  his  work  is  done.” 

In  this  spirit  he  started  for  Germany  to 
consult  specialists  about  his  eyes.  They  made 
the  same  discouraging  predictions.  At  this 
time  General  I.(ea  was  writing  his  last  book. 
The  Dag  of  the  Sajcon.  In  spite  of  repeated  warnings 
he  kept  at  his  desk  and  completed  the  first  half  of  the 
book  in  less  than  five  months.  Examination  of  the  book 
itself  will  prove  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking. 

In  London,  where  he  was  banqueted  by  Field-Marshal 
Lord  Roberts  and  other  eminent  military  leaders.  Dr. 
Sun  Y'at  Sen  joined  him.  The  time  w’as  at  hand  w'hen 
Dr.  Sun  was  to  be  summoned  home  to  assume  the  reins 
of  government.  Fighting  was  going  on  all  over  the 
empire  and  the  revolutionists  were  sweeping  every- 
thing before  them.  In  December  of  1911  the  call  came, 
and  Dr.  Sun  started  for  China,  accompanied  by 
General  and  Mrs.  Homer  Lea.  Lea  w’ent  as  confiden- 
tial adviser.  The  promise  made  at  their  first  meeting 
was  retleemed.  Working  as  desperately  as  if  he  knew 
that  he  had  very  little  time  left.  General  I./ea  com- 
pleted The  Dag  of  the  Saxon.  The  last  chapters  were 
written  in  China  only  a few  days  before  his  end. 

For  years  General  Lea  had  suffered  from  abnormal 
blood  pressure,  and  the  excitement  attending  the 
closing  scenes  of  the  Manchu  regime  unquestionably 
hurried  the  end.  .A  stroke  of  paralysis  put  a period 
to  the  little  general’s  activity  but  not  to  his  ambition. 
Until  tlie  very  end  he  persisted  in  the  belief  that  he 
could  not  die  until  his  work  wa-s  finished. 

His  was  a great  soul,  prisoned  in  a weak  body. 
Given  health  and  strength,  no  man  knows  how  liigh 
he  might  have  written  his  name  upen  the  history  of 
his  generation.  His  short  life  is  a moi.ument  to  great 
things  accomplished-, under  advert  cond'tions,  an  in- 
spiration to  those  wWo  ll^Ww  wnflii  loved  hiu:. 
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[JKOPE  and  European  civilization 
^ stand  trembling  and  bewildered  on 
a the  very  - edge  of  an  unfathomable 
* abyss.  The  war  in  the  Balkans, 
rwJiose  radical  surgery  has  cut  out 
§ many  old  and  cancerous  growths 
Vfrom  the  body  politic,  has  set  up 
I also  many  new  and  not  less  formi- 
^dable  inflammations.  The  Turkish 
question,  as  it  has  existed  in  one  form  or  another  for 
five  hundred  years,  is  all  but  at  an  end;  the  Cross  has 
finally  vanquished  the  Crescent;  and  practically  all  the 
problems  which  have  had  their  root  in  the  Ottoman 
misgovernment  of  the  Christian  communities  in  south- 
eastern Europe  have  been  blown  to  pieces  by  the 
Creusot  guns.  That,  at  least,  is  something  to  be 
thankful  for.  History  is  justice,  after  all;  the  wheel 
has  come  full  circle;  and  the'most  ample  and  satisfying 
vengeance  has  been  exacted  for  the  innumerable  crimes 
against  civilization  and  humanity  that  have  stained  the 
rule  of  the  Turks.  It  has  been  a vengeance  so  sudden 
and  so  overwhelming  that  the  average  man  still  findsia 
diflUculty  in  adjusting  his  consciousness  to  it. 

But  it  is  clear  already  that  the  war  has  raised 
almoaib  as  many  issues  as  it  has  settled,  and  that  a 
patience  and  dexterity  which  at  present  seem  well-nigh 
infinite  will  be  needed  if  it  is  not  to  prove  the  prelude 
to  still  greater  conflicts.  The  odds  in  any  given 
“crisis”  are  always  and  enormously  on  the  side  of 
peace,  and  of  all  prophets  the  ones  who  make  a habit 
of  observing  Armageddon  in  the  near  future  are  the 
most  likely  to  be  proved  wrong.  Yet  it  is  impossible 
to  survey  the  present  state  of  Europe,  with  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Russia  confronting  each  other  with  the 
sharpness  of  two  gladiators  in  a Roman  arena,  and 
with  the  Balkans  a molten  torrent  of  passion,  and  not 
acknowledge  that  if  ever  mi.sgivings  were  justified  they 
are  so  now,  and  that  Europe  has  faced  no  sharper 
crisis  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 
The  present  conformation  of  Etiropean  politics,  no 
doubt,  is  in  one  way  an  influence  on  the  side  of  peace. 
Of  the  great  Powers  immediately  and  crucially  con- 
cerned in  the  settlement  of  the  Balkan  question  on  a 
new  basis,  there  is  not  one  that  can  act  alone.  Each 
has  allies,  or  friends  who  are  almost  allies,  whose 
interests  it  is  bound  to  consider.  Austria-Hungary 
cannot  move  without  implicating  Germany,  who 
throughout  the  whole  controversy  has  striven  ably  and 
sincerely  for  peace  and  has  show’n  no  tendency  what- 
ever to  repeat'  the  famous  performance  of  IftOl),  when 
she  appeared  “in  shining  armor”  by  Austria’s  side 
and  presented  Russia  with  the  point-blank  alternative 
of  war  or  submission.  Nor  can  tlie  statesmen  of  Vienna 
move  without  remembering  that  Italy  is  still  a mem- 
ber of  the  Triplice  and  that  her  views  on  Balkan 
politics  are  not  at  all  points  identical  with  those  of 
Austria-Hungary.  Russia,  again,  is  bound  by  her 
alliance  with  France,  a country  that  is  conscious  of 
only  a secondary  interest  in  the  questions  that  appear 
so  vital  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  to  a smaller  but  still 
an  appreciable  extent  by  her  friendship  with  Eng- 
land, a country  that  sets  the  maintenance  of  peace 
above  all  other  concerns.  In  these  and  similar  ways 
the  various  engagements  that  exist  among  the  Powers 
operate  as  a restraining  force.  At  the  same  time  they 
indicate  the  immensity  of  the  conflagration  that  would 
be  inevitable  should  the  war  between  the  Balkan 
allies  and  the  Turks  broaden  out  into  a European 
struggle. 

For  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  in  politics 
that,  were  one  Power  to  draw  the  sword,  the  others, 
however  unwilingly,  would  be  compelled  to  follow  suit; 
Germany  and  Italy  W'ould  throw  in  their  lot  with  Aus- 
tria-Hungary; France  would  side  with  Russia;  Great 
Britain  would  be  distracted  to  know  what  to  do;  all 
Europe  would  be  ablaze,  and  the  Bulgarians,  the 
Servians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Montenegrins  would  have 
little  in  the  end,  one  imagines,  to  show  for  all  their 
saerifices.  Yet  it  can  be  .said  with  entire  and  un- 
hesitating confidence  that  the  average  citizen  in  each 
one  of  the  nations  primarily  concerned  is  against  W’ar; 
that  such  movements  in  favor  of  it  as  exist  in  Russia 
and  in  Austria-Hungary  can  be  and  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed; and  that  nothing  has -yet  arisen  or  ought  to 
arise  of  sufficient  permanent  gravity  to  justify  a resort 
to  arms;  and  that  it  will  be  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of 
diplomacy  if  the  major  peace  is  broken. 

The  danger-point  which  Europe  has  most  to  fear  is 
the  Adriatic,  where  Austria-Hungary  and  Servia.  the 
Teuton  and  the  Slav,  are  at  odds  over  the  future  of 
Albania  and  the  question  whetlier  Servia  is  or  is  not 
to  acquire  a western  seaport.  Austria-Hungary,  one 
must  remember,  is  a country  in  which  a German  and 
Magyar  minority  rules  a Slav  majority,  and  her  con- 
stant preoccupation  is  to  preserve  her  German  element 
and  characteristics  in  Austria  and  her  Magyar  element 
and  characteristics  in  Hungary  as  the  dominant 
powers.  Moreover,  she  is  a Balkan  state.  Of  all  the 
Powers  affected  by  the  war  and  by  the  territorial  re- 
distribution that  is  to  follow  it,  Austria-Hungary  is 
by  far  the  most  closely  affected.  She  is  on  the  spot 
and  will  always  remain  there;  the  enlarged  states 
that  have  been  carved  by  war  out  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  will  be  her  neighbors  in  the  future  as  they 
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Germany,  Italy,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  even 
Russia,  only  indirectly  and  for  the  moment,  it  touches 
Austria-Hungary  at  first  hand,  permanently,  and  at 
many  vital  points  on  the  circumference  of  her  political, 
commercial,  and  strategic  interests.  Inevitably,  there- 
fore, she  will  claim  a voice  and  have  a right  to  be 
heard  in  the  final  settlement.  It  is  not  enough  for 
the  Balkan  allies  to  negotiate  terms  of  peace  with 
Turkey;  Austria-Hungary  must  countersign  them  if 
they  are  to  endure.  She  has  rights  that  cannot  be 
disregarded  and  interests  she  is  bound  to  safeguard; 
and  just  as  she  was  the  only  Power  that  might  have 
nipped  the  conflict  in  the  bud,  so  her  approval  must  be 
won  before  it  can  be  said  to  be  really  at  an  end,  and 
before  the  new  dispensation  that  is  to  change  the  map 
of  southeastern  Europe  can  be  said  to  possess  any 
guarantee  of  securitj’. 

I do  not  believe  that  there  exists  in  "Vienna,  any  more 
than  in  London,  any  disposition  to  belittle  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Turkish  d<'bftcle  or  to  deprive  the  allies  of 
the  legitimate  fruits  of  their  victories.  That  they  are 
as  welcome  to  Austro-Hungarian  as  they  are  to  British 
opinion  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  expect^.  But  Vienna 
has  no  intention  of  attempting  to  challenge,  much 
less  to  reverse,  the  results  of  the  war  or  to  make  them 
an  excuse  for  demanding  anything  on  her  own  account. 
The  statesmen  of  Vienna  feel  no  call  to  interfere  with 
the  allies  in  the  work  of  cutting  up  the  inland  and  in- 
terior territories  they  have  conquered.  The  compensa- 
tion, for  instance,  that  is  to  be  given  to  Rumania  in 
return  for  her  neutrality  does  not  concern  Vienna  so 
long  as  it  is  satisfactory  to  Bucharest.  The  destiny 
of  the  Sanjak  of  Novi  Bazar  and  the  precise  form  in 
which  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Servians  and  the  Mon- 
tenegrins and  the  Greeks  are  to  divide  the  spoils  of 
war — these  are  matters  that  Vienna  is  quite  prepared 
to  leave  it  to  the  victors  to  settle  among  themselves. 
It  is  only  when  the  necessary  rearrangements  reach  to 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  ..Egean  that  Austria- 
Hungary  regards  herself  as  vitally  affected;  and  a 
rough  but  accurate  statement  of  her  admonitions  to 
the  allies  would  run  sodewhat  like  this:  “ I.,eave  Al- 
bania alone,  make  Salonica  a free  port,  and  do  as  you 
please  with  the  rest.”  For  herself,  Austria-Hungary 
seeks  no  compensation  whatever.  She  puts  forward  no 
claims  either  to  Xovi-Bazar  or  to  any  other  region; 
she  realizes  acutely  the  peril  of  goading  Slav  sentiment 
in  Russia  until  nothing  can  hold  it;  she  is  anxious  to 
live  at  peade  with  the  Balkan  States,  and  to  share  in 
the  expanding  prosperity  that  will  follow  upon  their 
growth  and  independence.  At  only  two  points  does 
she  feel  impelled  to  intervene  for  the  protection  of 
what  she  holds  to  be  her  vital  interests.  She  insists 
that,  wdiatever  Power  holds  Salonica,  Austro-Hun- 
garian trade  shall  not  be  impeded  or  discriminated 
against  either  in  transit  or  at  the  custom-house.  That 
is  an  important  but  not  a highly  contentious  matter 
and  will  probably  present  little  difficulty.  Far  more 
momentous  is  her  veto— so  far,  her  absolute  and  un- 
conditional veto — on  the  appearance  of  Servia  on  the 
Adriatic. 

What  are  the  genesis  and  the  justification  of  the 
Servian  claim  in  this  matter?  The  veteran  prime 
minister  at  Belgrade,  M.  Pashitch,  toward  the  end  of 
last  month  declared  that  what  his  country  required 
above  all  things  was  independence  of  trade  and  eco- 
nomic liberty.  Servia  is  at  present  an  artificially 
landlocked  state,  very  largely,  though  not  so  completely 
as  was  the  case  a few  years  ago,  dependent  upon  the 
Austro-Hungarian  market.  To  secure  her  commercial 
emancipation  an  outlet  to  the  sea  is  indispensable: 
such  an  outlet  can  only  be  found  by  giving  her  free 
access  to  the  Adriatic.  What,  accordingly,  she  demands, 
and  what  alone  will  satisfy  her,  is  the  possession 
of  some  fifty  kilometers  of  the  Albanian  coast-line 
from  Alessio  to  Durazzo,  with  a spacious  hinter- 
land. I'o  this  demand,  which  involves  of  coiirse  a par- 
tition of  Albania,  both  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  re- 
turn an  unqualified  refusal.  It  is  a very  simple  mat- 
ter to  describe  the  attitude  of  these  two  Powers  as 
that  of  the  dog  in  the  manger.  But  the  fact  that 
neither  will  allow  the  otlier  or  any  third  party  to 
establish  a naval  base  on  the  Albanian  coast-line  sug- 
gests at  least  the  extraordinary  importance  which 
each  attaches  to  this  question.  A glance  at  the  map 
will  show  wherein  its  importance  lies.  Austria-Hun- 
gary cannot  tolerate  it  that  her  left  flank  should  be 
jeopard ize<l  either  by  the  predominance  of  Italy  on 
both  shores  of  the  Adriatic  or  by  the  erection  of  a 
naval  station  on  the  Albanian  littoral  and  Tinder  the 
control  of  a non-Italian  and  conceivably  hostile  Power. 
Italy,  again,  would  feel  li<  r security  directly  menaced 
if  Hiirazzo,  opposite  Brindisi,  fell  into  Austrian 
hands,  or  into  the  hands  of  any  Power  that  might  one 
day  be  Austria’s  ally.  Tt  must  not,  however,  be  as- 
sumed from  all  this*  th:  <1  lia- Hungary  is  hostile 

to  Servia’s  legitimate  ex,  n and  desires  to  keep 
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tion. On  the  contrary,  i - r • my  information  goes, 
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or  at  least  to  give  her  unimpeded  access  to  it  on  an 
quality  with  all  the  other  Balkan  Powers.  The  second 
is  to  link  the  new  and  enlarged  Servia  with  the  Mon- 
tenegrin port  of  Antivari  on  the  Adriatic.  To  neither 
of  these  solutions  would  Austria-Hungarv  offer  the 
slightest  objection;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that,  if 
Servia  rejects  both  of  them  as  inadequate,  Vienna  may 
suggest  a trans-Bosnian  railway  ending  at  the  splendid 
port  of  Spalato  on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  which  would 
give  Servian  produce  by  far  the  most  direct  access 
to  the  Western  markets. 

What,  however,  she  feels  impelled  to  prohibit  is  a 
Servian  foothold  of  any  kind  on  the  Adriatic.  The 
demands  put  forward  by  Mr.  Pashitch  for  the  fifty 
kilometers  of  Albanian  coast-line  and  a generous  hinter- 
land were  from  the  first  so  obviously  inadmissible  as 
hardly  to  be  worth  discussing.  Austria-Hungary 
would  fight  rather  than  yield  to  them.  But,  so  far  as 
I can  ascertain  the  present  mood  of  her  statesmen, 
it  looks  as  though  even  a more  moderate  request — say, 
for  a purely  commercial  and  unfortified  port,  with 
no  hinterland  and  with  only  a narrow  right  of  way 
connecting  it  with  the  Servian  capital — ^would  be 
equally  certain  of  rejection.  At  the  beginning  of 
what  is  bound  to  prove  a prolonged  and  embittered 
diplomatic  controversy  both  sides  naturally  state  their 
case  too  high;  but  from  some  knowledge  of  the  feeling 
of  Vienna  on  this  question  I can  say  that  I do  not  as 
yet  see  any  prospect  of  a lasting  compromise.  One 
may  be  hammered  out  in  the  course  of  time,  but  none 
is  visible  so  far.  It  is  important,  moreover,  to  re- 
member that  in  resisting  Servia’s  emergence  on  the 
Adriatic,  Austria-Hungary  conceives  herself  to  be  act- 
ing not  only  in  her  own  interests,  but  in  those  of  the 
Albanians.  The  Albanians  are  perhaps  the  wildest  and 
most  primitive  of  European  peoples.  They  are  some- 
what as  the  Irish  wore  in  tribal  days.  They  are  torn 
b^  inveterate  dissensions  of  household,  clan,  and  re- 
ligious strife.  They  have  no  common  tongue,  no 
roads,  no  railway,  no  racial  unity,  no  central  and 
effective  government,  and  they  pay*no  taxes;  Turkish 
authority  over  them  has  never  been  more  than 
nominal;  they  abominate  all  overlordship  or  inter- 
ference from  without;  and,  like  the  Irish  of  the  past, 
and  of  the  present,  too,  they  are  a people  ot  re- 
markable natural  intelligence  who  are  quick  to  suc- 
ceed anywhere  outside  their  own  country  and  who 
have,  indeed,  furnished  the  sultans  at  Constantinpole 
with  many  of  their  ablest  and  most  trusted  officials 
and  administrators.  Austria-Hungary  does  not  say 
that  Albania  is  to  remain  as  it  is.  She  does  not  object 
to  an  enlargement  of  the  Montenegrin  boundaries  in 
the  north,  or  to  Greece  succeeding  to  considerable 
parts  of  Greek-speaking  Epirus  in  the  south.  But  she 
asks  w’hy  Albania  proper  should  be  subject  to  Servian 
any  more  than  to  Turkish  rule;  she  points  out  that 
the  Servians  have  not  overrun  Albania  as  they  have 
undoubtedly  overrun  Macedonia;  she  prophesies,  and 
with  reason,  a bloody  war  between  the  two  races  if 
the  Servians  attempt  a permanent  occupation  of,  and 
rulership  over,  Albanian  territory;  she  claims  for  the 
Albanians  the  same  freedom  to  shape  their  own 
destinies  that  the  Servians  themselves  have  success- 
fully a3.serted;  and  she  urges  that  the  best  solution 
for  every  one  concerned  and  the  only  solution  that 
can  be  made  to  conform  to  the  principle  of  “ The 
Balkans  for  the  Balkan  peoples  ” is  to  constitute  Al- 
bania an  autonomous  province  under  international 
control.  That  these  arguments  cover  a desire  to  keep 
Albania  in  a state  of  weakness  and  vassalage  that  she 
may  ultimately  occupy  it  herself  is,  it  is  true,  sus- 
pected in  many  quarters,  but  on  what  grounds  and 
with  what  degree  of  justification  no  two  publicists  will 
probably  agree. 

Such  is  the  rough  outline  of  the  situation  between 
Austria  and  Servia;  and  at  first  sight  it  may  not 
seem  so  very  alarming.  There  is  a clear  opposition  of 
policies  and  an  apparent  deadlock  of  interests,  but 
when  were  these  phenomena  absent  from  any  diplo- 
matic dispute?  Although  Vienna  regards  it  as  vital 
to  prevent,  and  Belgrade  as  vital  to  obtain,  a Servian 
port  on  the  Adriatic,  and  although  with  this  question 
is  involved  tlie  very  complex  problem  of  the  future 
government  of  Alljania,  still  a settlement  by  consent 
ought  not  on  the  face  of  it  to  la*  beyond  the  resources 
of  diplomacy.  What  or  course  complicates  matters  is, 
first,  that  Servia  is  flushed  with  victory  and  in  no 
mood  for  consenting  to  a compromise  that  would  have 
all  the  appearance  of  wrecking  her  most  deeply 
cherished  ambitions  and  jeopardizing  her  future;  and, 
secondly,  that  Russia  stands  just  outside  the  fence 
applauding  and  encouraging  her.  Russia  regards  her- 
self as  the  historic  champion  and  guardian  of  all  the 
Slav  peoples  in  tl>e  Balkans  whenever  they  are,  op- 
pressed by  an  alien  Power,  whether  Teuton  or  Turkish, 
and  even  though  their  actions  and  policies  may  often 
run  counter  to  the  wishes  of  St.  Petersburg.  One 
may,  indeed,  say  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  that  it  is 
the  only  region  in  which  Russian  foreign  policy  is 
determined  by  popular  opinion.  In  the  present  case 
there  can  be  no  question  that  popular  opinion  is  over- 
whelmingly, though  not  perhaps  so  vehemently  as  in 
1909,  on  the  side  of  Servia  and  her  allies,  and  that  the 
skill  with  which  the  Balkan  States  have  appealed  to 
the  Slav  idea  and  the  Slav  i^ace  instinct  has  success- 
fully touched  the  sehttftitafe  i aldd  imagination  of  the 
Ru»U„p.op.e. 


THE  TWO  DROMIOS  OF  TRADE 


Why  Railway  Rates  Must  Be  Advanced 
to  Meet  the  Advance  in  Prices 


BY  GEORGE  D.  MUMFORD 


AVE  money  and  prices  anything  to 
do  with  railway  rates? 

Sg  The  difficulty  of  engaging  in  a 

T T discussion  of  railway  rates  is  that 

ri  the  railways  know  too  much  about 

rW  A A them  and  the  public  knows  too  lit- 

tie.  The  public  feels  that  it  is 
handicapped  by  lack  of  exact  knowl- 
edge  and  that  in  the  discussion  the 
cards  may  be  stacked  against  it.  The  scalded  eat 
fears  cold  water. 

But  if  the  question  of  railway  rates  is  not  a rate 
question  but  a price  question,  then  the  railways  must 
come  out  in  the  open  without  tlie  protection  of  their 
statistics  and  have  a discussion  about  prices.  Now 
prices  are  one  thing  that  we  all  have  on  our  minds, 
and  we  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  relieve  them. 
But  to  get  a clue  to  the  mystery  of  prices  we  find 
Me  must  first  investigate  money. 

Money  and  prices  are  the  tM’o  Dromios  of  commerce. 
In  this  tragedy  of  errors  m’c  are  always  getting  into 
trouble  or  getting  laughed  at  by  mistaking  one  for 
the  other.  And  when  we  get  laughed  at  the  joke 
is  just  as  expensive  to  us  as  when  we  get  into  trouble. 
Much  of  the  time  when  we  think  we  are  talking  to 
Dromio  Money  M-e  are  really  talking  to  Dromio  Prices, 
and  when  we  think  we’re  talking  about  prices,  ten  to 
one  we  are  talking  about  money.  Money  is  an  elusive 
rogue  at  the  best,  but  when  in  addition  it  has  a 
double,  where  are  we  coming  out? 

Fanner  Alfalfa  Jones,  who  sells  to-day  for  .$10,000 
the  farm  that  cost  him  $.5,000  twenty  years  ago.  is 
perfectly  sure  that  he  has  done  a very  good  stroke 
of  business  and  '■  made  five  thousand  dollars  in  real 
moncu” 

But  has  he?  That  depends. 

If  after  letting  his  $10,000  stay  in  the  hank  for  six 
months  he  decides  he  wants  to  buy  another  farm,  he 
will  find  that  to  get  another  as  good  as  the  one  he 
sold  he  will  have  to  pay  his  .$10,000  out  again  for  it. 
TTie  net  result  is  that  he  will  have  simply  traded 
farms.  The  farm  he  bought  may  be  as  good  as  the 
farm  he  sold.  But  where  is  his  $.5,000  real  profit? 
It  has  disappeared  in  the  shuffle  I 

Was  his  money  profit  real  or  imaginary? 

It  is  true  that  if  he  decides  to  move  with  his  family 
across  the  Canadian  border  to  the  last  Northwest  or 
the  last  North  he  can  buy,  apparently,  as  good  land 
for  $20  an  acre  as  he  has  just  sold  for  $100.  Tie  can 
get  five  acres  in  Alberta  for  every  acre  he  sold  in 
Illinois.  But  that  is  because  he  has  sold  dear  land 
and  good  facilities  in  Illinois  and  has  bought  cheap 
land  and  poor  facilities  in  Alberta — and  has  expatri- 
ated himself  to  do  it.  To  make  the  money  price  tliat 
he  received  for  his  farm  really  go  any*  further  he 
lias  had  to  alaindou  his  old-price  environment.  Per- 
haps he  hasn’t  really  made  anything  by  trading  dear 
goods  for  cheap.  lie  has  traded  a comfortable  living 
for  the  opportunity  of  the  pioneer.  But  most  of  us 
and  all  of  our  wives  don’t  M’ant  to  be  pioneers  and 
don’t  want  to  expatriate  ourselves  to  “ skin  a profit.” 
W’e  want  to  keep  on  just  where  we  are  in  the  same 
price  environment.  That  being  so,  have  w’o  really 
made  any  money  by  the  advance  in  prices?  We  can 
sell  one  farm  for  twice  the  money  we  paid  for  it.  but 
if  all  other  farms  cost  twice  as  much  as  th^  did  to 
buy,  and  not  only  wheats  huT  clothes  amL#nt_  cost 
twice  as  much  as  th^>  diL  whaf 
transaction?  XJVJ 


value  of  money  as  well  as  of  the  prices  of  goods? 
Does  the  value  of  money  change  with  the  price  of 
w’heat?  Let  us  see. 

Although  it  seems  far  afield,  lot  us  go  northw’ard 
on  the  American  continent  to  Miiere  for  over  two 
hundred  years  the  “ skin  ” and  not  the  dollar  has 
been  the  standard  of  value.  The  untutored  Cree  who 
trades  his  furs  at  the  good,  old,  reliable  Hudson  Bay 
posts  along  the  Peace  or  Athabasca  rivers — ^with  their 
whitewashed  stockades  and  corner  blockhouses  flying 
with  Red  Cross  standard  with  the  familiar  letters 
H.  B.  C. — does  not  have  to  bother  with  such  trouble- 
some questions  as  the  value  of  money. 

Skins  were  a good  enough  currency  for  him.  Mus- 
quash were  his  dimes  and  Ijeaver-skins  his  dollars. 
If  he  wanted  to,  he  could  turn  in  his  skins  all  at 
once  and  get  a little  stack  of  red,  white,  and  blue 
chips  good  for  five,  ten,  or  twenty  “skins,”  as  the 
case  might  be,  “ in  trade  at  the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s 
store.”  The  “ skin  ” is  the  real  unit  of  value  and 
medium  of  exchange.  Didn’t  he  know  that  ordinarily, 
if  he  needed  a musket,  all  ho  had  to  do  was  to  pile 
beaver-skins  flat  on  the  floor,  one  on  top  of  the  other, 
until  they  reached  up  to  the  muzzle  of  the  musket 
held  upright  by  his  good  friend  the  Hudson  Bay 
factor?  True,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  time 
lengthened  the  barrel  of  the  musket  about  six  inches, 
so  that  it  took  more  beaver-skins  to  come  up  to  the 


One  thing  is  sure:  if  each  farm  was  worth  10,000 
bushels  of  wheat  in  1896,  and  is  still  worth  just  10,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  the  value  of  neither  farms  nor  wheat 
has  changed.  But  something  has  changed,  because  the 
farm  was  worth  $5,000  in  1896  and  is  worth  $10,000 
now.  If  farms  have  not  changed  in  value,  money 
must  have  changed  in  value.  Five  thousand  dollars 
in  1896  must  have  been  worth  as  much  as  $10,000  in 
1912.  Two  dollars  in  1912  must  then  be  only  worth 
as  much  as  one  dollar  in  1896 — that  is,  if  things  had 
actually  doubled  in  price,  the  dollar  to-day  w’ould  be 
only  worth  as  much  as  fifty  cents  in  1896.*  Is  it  the 
dollar,  then,  that  has  lost  half  its  value?  The  farm 
has  not  really  doubled  in  value  at  all.  It  is  simply 
the  value  of  the  dollar  that  has  lieen  cut  in  two. 
Farm  values  have  not  changed,  but  money  values  have. 

Now  here  is  an  illustration  of  our  tw’o  Dromios. 
We  thought  we  were  talking  about  money  as  something 
real  and  fixed,  something  we  all  know  about  and 
recognize  when  we  see  it — a good,  responsible,  reliable 
Dromio — and  here  this  other  impish  Dromio  of  prices 
has  sneaked  in  and  played  a joke  on  us.  We  have 
either  mistaken  prices  for  money  or  we  have  made 
a bigger  mistake  still  in  our  estimate  of  the  character 
of  money. 

Is  it  possible  that  money  itself  is  absolutely  change- 
able and  irresponsible — a fickle  elf  instead  of  a good 
man  Friday?  Have  we  ahvays  got  to  think  of  the 
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It  took  more  beaver-skins  to  come  up  to  the 
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muzzle;  but  the  poor  Indian  never  realized  that  he  was 
up  against  the  problem  of  a depreciating  currencj. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company,  in  its  great  wisdom,  had 
lengthened  the  barrel,  and  the  gun  to  him  was  un> 
doubtedly  a better  gun  and  worth  more  beaver-skins. 
He  was  quite  sure  that  the  value  of  the  gun  had 
risen  and  not  that  the  value  of  beaver-skins  had 
fallen.  But  the  lengthening  of  the  gun-barrel  did  not 
really  make  any  better  gun,  any  more  than  doubling 
the  money  price  of  Farmer  Alfs  farm  made  his  farm 
any  better.  In  both  cases  the  thing  that  really 
changed  ,waa  the  thing  that  did  not  seem  to  change. 
The  value  of  money  had  really  fallen  in  terms  of 
farms,  and  the  value  of  beaver-skins  had  really  fallen 
in  terms  of  muskets.  The  value  of  beaver-skins — ^the 
Cree  currency — ^went  down  as  the  length  of  the  musket 
barrel  went  up.  Lengthening  the  l»rrel  both  raised 
the  price  of  muskets  in  beaver-skins  and  lowered  the 
price  of  beaver-skins  in  muskets.  It  was  a real  tamper- 
ing with  his  currency,  but  the  Cree  did  not  notice  it 
because  he  thought  he  was  getting  more  for  his  money. 

I have  tramped  and  tented  down  the  Athabasca 
and  the  Peace,  and  have  discussed  these  questions  of 
trade  and  currency  with  the  Cree.  He  has  told  me 
how  many  “skins”  he  paid  for  his  shirt  at  Fort 
St.  John,  and  gravely  asked  me  how  many  “skins” 
I had  paid  for  mine  in  Vancouver.  I found  that 
there  was  one  matter  that  always  puzzled  him.  He 
could  never  understand  why  it  was  that  in  a par- 
ticularly good  beaver  season,  when  he  was  able  to 
bring  twice  as  many  beaver-skins  as  usual  to  his 
friend  the  factor  at  the  fort,  the  value  of  beaver-skins 
unaccountably  fell  far  below  what  it  was  in  other 
years.  It  took  three  beaver-skins  then,  instead  of  two, 
to  buy  a pound  of  powder  or  a pound  of  lieads  or  a 
looking-glass  and  comb,  flonirthing  had  happened  to 
the  ratio  of  exchange.  And  here  way  off  on  the  banks 
of  the  Athabasca  we  have  rounded  up  those  two  rogues, 
Dromio  Money  and  Dromio  Prices,  and  have  them 
standing  handcuffed  side  by  side  ready  for  their 
Bertillon  measurements. 

Xow  if  the  price  of  muskets  went  up  when  beaver- 
skins  were  plentiful  and  went  down  when  they  were 
scarce,  w’hat  our  friend  the  Cree,  who  used  beaver- 
skins  as  money,  was  really  up  against  was  a fluctu- 
ating standard  of  value.  The  value  of  each  beaver- 
skin  varied  with  the  number  of  beaver-skins  brought 
to-  the  fort.  The  more  skins  he  had,  the  fewer  things 
w’ould  each  skin  buy.  He  did  not  know  the  law  that 
more  money  makes  higher  prices,  but  he  vaguely  recog- 
nized the  fact.  The  canny  Scotch  factors  had  prac- 
tised it  for  hundreds  of  years.  The  company  knew 
the  law  and  automatically  adjusted  the  prices  of 
their  goods  to  the  size  of  the  beaver  catch. 

On  August  27.  15.‘18,  an  English  woolen  merchant  at 
the  great  Calais  fair  wrote  to  King  Henry  VIII.:  “ VVe 
have  very  good  sale  of  clothes.  Here  is  great  plenty 
of  money  which  causes  all  wares  to  be  dear.  Your 
subjects-  will  bring  back  about  3,000  pounds  sterling 
in  angels  and  ducats.” 

More  gold  must  be  given  for  clothes  or  wheat  or 
labor  or  land  when  gold  is  plentiful  and  more  clothes 
or  wheat  or  labor  or  land  must  be  given  for  gold 
when  gold  is  scarce. 

“ That  an  increase  of  the  quantity  of  money,”  wrote 
John  Stuart  Mill,  “ raises  prices  and  a diminution 
lowers  them  is  the  most  elementary  proposition  in  the 
theory  of  currency.” 

If  the  volume  of  money  in  the  world  remains  the 
same  and  the  volume  of  goods  seeking  exchange  into 
money  is  doubled,  is  it  not  reasonable  that  the  price 
of  goods  in  terms  of  money  must  be  at  least  cut  in 
half?  And  that  if  the  total  stock  of  money  is  doubled 
and  the  stock  of  goods  remains  the  same,  the  same 
amount  of  money  will  buy  only  one-half  the  goods  it 
would  buy  before?  Where  you  are  trying  to  exchange 
wheat  for  money  or  monev  for  wheat,  the  price  of 
wheat  depends  just  as  muck  on  the  amount  of  money 
on  hand  pressing  to  be  exchanged  for  wheat  as  upon 
the  amount  of  wheat  on  hand  pressing  to  be  exchanged 
for  money.  The  same  law  of  demand  and  supply 
that  fixes  the  price  of  wheat  in  terms  of  money  fixes 
the  price  of  money  in  terms  of  wheat. 

The  “ quantity  theory  ” of  money  means  simply  that, 
other  things  remaining  the  same,  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  money  in  the  world  must  raise  prices  and 
a decrease  in  the  quantity  of  money  must  lower  prices. 
It  has  been  aptly  likened  to  Boyle’s  Law  of  Gases. 
That  law  is  that,  the  temperature  remaining  equal, 
the  pressure  of  a gas  is  in  proportion  to  its  density. 
It  is  no  answer  to  Boyle’s  I.aw  to  say  that  the  tempera- 
ture never  does  remain  equal,  nor  is  it  any  answer 
to  the  quantity  theory  of  money  that  the  volume  of 
trade  never  remains  the  same.  The  reverse  of  the 
law  is  that  if  the  money  supply  remains  the  same, 
prices  vary  inversely  with  the  volume  of  trade.  If 
volume  of  trade  doubles  and  money  remains  station- 
ary, prices  will  be  half  what  they  were. 

Now  the  amount  of  money  in  the  world  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  last  twenty  years ! 

If  we  find  in  history  that  wherever  there  is  a great 
continuous  increase  in  the  money  supply  we  also  find 
a rise  in  prices  over  a long  period,  and  w’herever  there 
is  a continuous  contraction  in  the  money  supply  we 
also  find  a fall  in  prices,  there  is  no  escape  from  the 
conclusion  that  the  quantity  of  the  money  supply  de- 
termines the  larger  movements  of  prices.  If  among 
the  myriad  varying  influences  that  arise  in  different 


times  and  countries  prices  rise  wherever  money  be- 
comes more  plentiful  and  fall  when  it  becomes  scarcer, 
we  must  either  admit  the  direct  causal  relation  be- 
tween them  or  burn  our  books  of  logic  and  go  out  of 
the  business  of  making  inductions. 

Two  scientists  recently  conceived  the  idea  of  ascer- 
taining if  there  was  any  striking  uniformity  between 
the  actual  amount  of  rainfall  in  the  growing  season 
and  the  size  of  the  crops  as  shown  by  statistics  over 
a period  of  years.  One  of  them  took  the  statistics 
of  rainfall  and  the  other  the  statistics  of  the  coun- 
try’s crops,  and  each  separately  prepared  his  chart 
showing,  respectively,  the  line  of  raintall  and  the  line 
of  crop  production.  When  the  two  charts  were  com- 
pleted it  was  found  that  the  two  lines  were  so  identical 
that  one  could  be  superimposed  on  the  other.  Now 
that  is  a kind  of  proof  that  leaves  nothing  further 
to  be  said.  It  is  simply  impossible  after  that  to 
doubt  the  exact  detailed  causal  relation  between  rain- 
fall and  crops.  One  thing  is  sure.  The  size  of  the 
crops  did  not  cause  the  amount  of  the  rainfall.  The 
rainfall  preceded  the  crops  in  point  of  time  and  the 
size  of  the  crop  varied  e.xactly  with  the  amount  of 
the  rainfall.  Before  this  demonstration  we  would  all 
admit  that  there  was  some  general  relation  between 
rainfall  and  crops,  but  after  it  we  have  to  admit  that 
the  size  of  crops  varies  directly  and  mathematically 
with  the  exact  amount  of  rainfall. 

Now  the  same  method  has  been  applied  to  the 
fluctuations  of  prices  and  of  the  money  supply  in  this 
country  and  England  from  1840  to  1911,  with  almost 
as  striking  a result.  The  line  of  prices  follows  with 
remarkable  uniformity  the  combined  statistics  of 
earlier  precious  metal  production,  greenback  inflation, 
silver  demonetization,  and  recent  gold  inflation.  If 
the  rise  in  prices  follows  slightly  in  point  of  time 
the  increase  in  the  money  supply,  we  know  just  as 
surely  that  high  prices  do  not  cause  the  increase  in 
the  gold  supply  as  we  know  that  big  crops  do  not 
cause  the  big  rainfall  in  the  growing  period. 

We  know  that  the  necessary  effect  of  rising  prices 
is  to  decrease  the  production  of  gold  instead  of  to 
increase  it,  because  higher  prices  of  commodities  mean 
low'er  prices  for  gold.  It  takes  labor  and  machinery 
to  mine  gold,  and  with  rising  prices  the  cost  of  gold 
production  is  steadily  increasing  and  the  purchasing 
power  or  value  of  gold  is  as  steadily  falling.  For  in 
a period  of  rising  prices  the  only  commo<lity  that 
is  steadily  falling  in  value  is  gold.  The  increased  cost 
of  pro<fuction  and  the  decreased  value  of  gold  when 
produced  tend  to  make  gold-mining  as  comparatively 
unprofitable  in  an  era  of  rising  prices  as  it  is  com- 
paratively more  profitable  than  any  other  industry 
in  a period  of  falling  prices.  Falling  prices  naturally 
stimulate,  and  rising  prices  curtail,  gold  production. 
So  if  rising  prices  do  not  cause  an  increase  in  the  gold 
supply,  and  the  two  phenomena  always  appear  to- 
gether, the  increase  in  the  gold  supply  must  cause 
the  rising  prices. 

Not  that  the  doubling  of  the  gold  supply  is  the  sole 
cause  of  our  high  prices.  There  are  other  factors 
here.  The  tariff  and  the  trusts  have  raised  prices 
in  this  country  about  one  hundred  per  cent,  more 
than  the  latter  would  have  been  raised  without  them. 
Prices  are  higher  all  over  the  world  on  account  of  the 
gold  inflation — ^higher  in  free-trade  countries  as  well 
as  in  protectionist  countries.  Prices  in  this  country 
had  increased  bjr  1910  about  60  per  cent,  over  the 
prices  of  1896;  in  Germany,  42  per  cent.;  in  India, 
37  per  cent.;  in  Canada,  3.5  per  cent.;  in  France,  31 
per  cent.;  in  England.  28  per  cent.  By  1912  they 
were  60  per  cent,  higher  in  the  United  States  than 
in  1896,  54  per  cent,  higher  in  Germany,  40  per  cent, 
higher  in  France,  and  S2  per  cent,  higher  in  England. 
They  are  higher  all  over  the  world,  but  not  uniformly 
higher.  They  are  highest  in  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many, and  France,  the  countries  with  the  highest 
protective  tariffs,  and  lowest  in  free-trade  England. 

It  looks  as  if  about  half  our  own  rise  in  prices  were 
due  to  a general  world-wide  cause,  and  the  other  half 
to  causes  local  to  us.  The  world-wide  cause  is  the 
inflation  of  world  currency  caused  by  the  doubling 
gold  supply,  the  local  cause  that  prices  of  our  “ con- 
trolled’’ commodities  on  account  of  the  tariff  are 
made  no  longer  by  competition,  but  by  “understand- 
ings.” We  may  be  able  to  bring  trust  high  prices 
down  by  laying  the  ax  to  the  tariff  tree,  but  we 
cannot  bring  gold  high  prices  down  that  way  or 
prevent  them  from  keeping  on  gently  rising  with  the 
rising  flow  of  gold. 

W.  Stanley  Jevons,  one  of  the  greatest  logical  and 
mathematical  minds  of  the  last  century,  in  studying 
the  great  rise  in  prices  of  all  commodities  in  the 
fifties  and  sixties  in  free-trade  England,  took  thirty- 
six  different  commodities  and  arrived  at  the  average 
increase  in  price  of  all  of  them  over  the  average  price 
of  the  forties.  Being  interested  to  find  out  what 
were  the  odds  in  favor  of  some  singlq  general  cause 
for  this  increase  instead  of  a number  of  different 
causes,  he  figured  it  out  on  the  doctrine  of  chances, 
and  the  conclusion  he  arrived  at  was  that  “ the  chances 
are  ten  thousand  to  one  against  a series  of  disconnected 
and  casual  circumstances  having  caused  the  rise  in 
prices — one  in  the  case  of  one  commodity  and  another 
in  the  case  of  another — instead  of  some  general  cause 
acting  over  all  of  them.” 

Money  is  supposed  to  be  and  should  be  simply  a 
medium  of  exchange.  It  is  not.  It  is  something  else 
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I COULD  not  ask  him  for  his  love. 

His  arm  to  shield  and  succor  me; 
I asked  him  for  a fragile  thing — 

A precious  memory. 


I gave  it  all  a mol 
keep  it  cleM-^d 
It  errows  |p  str^f 
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“Where  is  ...  r of  your  ehlld?” 
Perhaps  they  out  I grieve  not — 

I’m  more  m :■  -s  . iiciled. 
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besides.  Prices  should  be  simply  index  of  the 
ratio  of  exchangeability  of  one  coromodity  for  another, 
of  wheat  for  clothes  or  meat  for  coal.  But  they  are 
not.  If  prices  were  simply  the  index  of  how  many 
bushels  of  wheat  should  be  exchanged,  say,  for  a suit 
of  clothes,  the  general  price  level  would  always  re- 
main fairly  uniform.  The  particular  price  of  wheat 
might  go  up  and  the  price  of  clothes  go  down  with  the 
varying  demand  and  supply  and  cost  of  production, 
but  the  general  price  level  would  not  greatly  vary. 
The  index  number  representing  the  general  average  of 
prices  of  all  commodities  would  fluctuate  within  but 
narrow  limits,  and  such  a thing  as  a rise  or  fall  over 
a period  of  years  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  per  cent, 
in  this  general  price  level  would  be  impossible.  If 
money  were  a perfect  medium  of  exchange  and  fair 
standard  of  deferred  payments,  its  average  value — that 
is,  its  average  purchasing  power — would  never  change. 
But  it  is  not  a perfect  medium  of  exchange  and  it  is 
not  a fair  standard  of  deferred  payments  just  because 
its  value — that  is,  its  average  purchasing  power — is 
never  the  same.  Its  value  is  always  fluctuating,  and 
the  kaleidoscopic  changes  in  the  general  price  level 
represented  by  the  index  numbers  of  prices  are  the 
only  outward’  signs  of  this  constantly  changing  pur- 
chasing power  of  money. 

Because  gold,  on  which  all  money  is  based,  is  really 
a commoditj',  just  as  wheat  or  beaver-skins  are  com- 
modities, its  average  value — ^that  is,  its  average  pur- 
chasing power  over  other  commodities — is  just  as  much 
dependent  on  the  amount  of  it  produced  and  the 
relative  cost  of  production  as  the  value  or  power  of 
wheat  to  purchase  meat  or  coal  is  governed  by  the  size 
of  the  wheat  crop  and  its  cost  of  production.  The 
cyanide  process,  w'hich  has  made  profitable  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  metal  from  low-grade  and  formerly  worth- 
less ores,  has  degraded  gold  from  a precious  metal  to  a 
mere  commodity.  The  one  quality  that  a standard  of 
value  should  have  is  unchangeability,  and  that  is  just 
what  money  based  on  gold  does  not  now  possess.  Its 
value  fluctuates  like  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  It  is 
subject  to  long  periods  of  calm  when  its  value  seems  to 
remain  fairly  stationary,  to  choppy  seas  where  its  value 
abruptly  goes  up  and  down,  and  to  gradual  general 
movements  like  the  long  Pacific  swell  by  which  its 
average  purchasing  power  rises  to  the  top  of  a great 
wave  only  to  sink  back  into  the  succeeding  trough. 

The  trouble  is  that  we  look  on  money  as  something 
fixed,  and  values  as  fluctuating.  But  the  truth  is  just 
the  other  way  round.  It  is  mostly  money  that  fluctu- 
ates and  general  values  that  really  remain  fixed. 

Prices,  as  between  commodities,  are  simply  the  index 
of  the  ratio  of  their  exchangeability.  A bushel  of 
wheat  exchanges  for  five  pounds  of  meat  just  the  same 
to-dav  as  it  did  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  true  the  price 
of  wlieat  has  gone  up  one  hundred  per  cent.,  from 
fifty  cents  to  a dollar  a bushel,  and  the  price  of  meat 
has  gone  up  from  ten  cents  a pound  to  twenty.  Both 
have  doubled  in  price  in  terms  of  money,  which  means 
in  terms  of  gold  as  a commodity,  but  their  relative 
exchange  value  has  remained  the  same. 

Well,  if  their  exchange  value  has  not  changed, 
what  has?  There  is  nothing  else  that  can  have 
changed  except  money.  Its  exchange  value  has  been 
nearly  cut  in  two.  It  takes  twice  as  much  money  to 
buy  ’the  same  bushel  of  wheat  and  the  same  five 
pounds  of  meat.  It  is  money,  not  wheat  and  meat, 
that  is  unstable.  It  is  money  that  rose  forty  per 
cent,  in  value  between  1873  and  1896  when  prices 
apparently  fell,  and  it  is  money  that  has  really  fallen 
forty  per  cent,  in  value  since  1896,  when  prices  have 
seemed  to  rise.  Because  gold  is  a commodity  its 
relative  value  fluctuates  like  other  commodities.  It  is 
the  most  unstable  of  all  commodities.  The  relative 
values  of  wheat  and  cattle  to  other  commodities  may 
have  gone  up  a little  in  the  past  twenty  years  owing 
to  the  population  increasing  proportionately  faster 
than  the  corn  acreage  planted  and  tne  number  of  cattle 
raised,  but  the  relative  value  of  gold  in  the  same 
period  has  fallen  forty  per  cent. 

It  is  the  fluctuating  commodity  value  of  gold  that 
is  the  continuous  “ nigger  in  the  wood-pile.”  He  is 
always  there  and  always  unseen  and  all  the  more 
dangerous  because  invisible.  We  have  got  ourselves 
into  a sort  of  fixed  attitude  of  mind  about  money, 
that  its  value  is  always  the  same  because  we  see  its 
figure  and  complexion  is  always  the  same  and  because 
we  know  that  Us  value  ought  to  be  always  the  same. 
If  its  value  is  not  always  the  same,  we  know  it  is  a 
giant  swindle  on.  the  widow  and  the  orphan  and  the 
w'^e-earner. 

Take  us  as  a whole,  we  are  just  as  sure  that  the 
value  of  the  dollar  remains  the  same  and  that  it  is 
the  value  of  corn  and  meat  that  is  going  up,  as  the 
ancient  world  was  sure  that  the  earth  stood  still  and 
the  sun  moved  round  it.  Didn’t  they  see  the  sun 
going  round  the  earth  every  day?  And  don’t  we  see 
prices  of  commodities  going  up  and  the  dollar  just 
the  same  as  ever?  But  w’e  know  now  that  it  is  the 
earth  that  is  really  moving  round  the  sun,  and  we 
must  learn  that  it  is  the  value  of  the  dollar  that  is 
going  down  and  not  the  value  of  all  other  goods  that 
is  going  up. 

But  if  the  dollar  is  worth  less  than  it  used  to  be 
and  the  railways  have  to  take  their  pay  for  trans- 
porting goods  in  dollars,  then  they  must  charge  more 
dollars  than  they  did  to  come  out  even.  Railway  rates 
must  run  as  fast  as  that  to  stay  where  they  were. 


If  I be  sad  it  comforts  me; 

If  I be  glad  it  shouts  for  joy; 

Its  strong  young  arms  encircle  me. 
Just  like  a laughing  boy. 

The  man  is  coming  home  again, 

But  Fve  grown  wiser  now  than  he. 

I ehoeee  between  him  and  the  child — 
I keep  my  memory!  0 H i 
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Panama  Hustle 

How  Galveston  and  Houston 
are  Planning  to  Take  Advan- 
tage of  the  New  Trade  Route 
which  the  Canal  will  Furnish 

BY  JOHN  L.  MATHEWS 


Galveston,  looking  west  from  Twenty-first  Street  and  Avenue  H 


5IIAT  spirit  called  Panama  Hustle  is 
’^making  wonders  happen.  Anticipa- 
^ tion  possesses  the  sea  cities,  big  and 
.little,  as  the  day  for  the  opening 
r approaches.  Every  port  of  the 
) canal  will  feel  to  some  extent  the 
> influence  of  the  new  Gateway. 
^Shifting  of  the  routes  of  trade,  new 
“chances  for  new  sorts  of  traffic  for 
which  the  raw  materials  are  ready,  and  the  keen  in- 
terest manifested  by  the  people  in  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  trade  will  bring  about  vast 
clianges. 

Nowhere  will  these  l)e  more  evident  than  in  Gal- 
veston and  Houston,  the  principal  port  and  the  prin- 
cipal wholesale  market  of  Texas,  and  the  fifty  miles 
of  docks,  canals,  and  manufacturing  sites  that  lie  be- 
tween and  include  them.  Strategically  situated  to 
control  the  trade  of  their  own  State,  they  can  also 
command  the  traffic  to  and  from  the  rich  territory  that 
stretches  up  through  Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico,  Kan- 
sas and  Colorado,  to  the  Canadian  border;  a region 
from  which  the  trunk  lines  have  been  sending  long 
tentacles  southward  to  this  promising  entrepot. 

Houston  is  chiefly  a wholesale  market  and  a center 
for  manufacturing.  The  hardwood  lumber  comes  to 
the  factory  at  a rail  rate  of  three  cents  a hundred 
pounds.  There  is  already  one  furniture  factory,  and 
more  will  be  built.  Rice  from  the  neighboring  terri- 
tory already  affords  several  by-products,  and  there 
will  soon  be  a factory  making  paper  from  the  straw. 
The  only  sugar  refinery  in  Texas  is  in  this  growing 
city.  The  imagination  of  the  Houstonians  is  not  yet 
broadened  by  practice ; yet  it  includes  wagons,  mantels, 
gin  machinery  (cotton,  not  alcoholic),  Hour,  wooden- 
ware,  shoes,  tiles,  cooperage,  soap,  glass,  and  sus- 
penders, all  from  materials  close  at  hand.  But  with 
the  opening  of  iron-mines  in  their  neighborhootl  and 
the  construction  of  a hig  steel  plant  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city,  their  imagination  has  begun  to  expand. 
Tbe  city  itself  is  growing  with  ama/.ing  rapidity, 
having  now,  including  its  increasing  suburbs,  more 
tlian  a hundred  thousand  people,  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  labor. 

Galveston  is  one  of  the  most  promising  ports  upon 
our  coast.  Jetties,  reaching  out  into  deep  water,  pro- 
vide an  entrance  thirty  feet  in  depth  into  a harbor 
ct^ually  deep,  and  constantly  Ijeing  extended  farther 
fkmthward  in  the  lagoon  behind  Galveston  Island. 
Until  this  year  the  growth  of  commerce  through 
Galveston  has  l)een  restricted  to  the  burdens  carried 
to  and  from  Houston  on  barges,  the  traffic  at  Port 
Bolivar,  and  that  which  could  go  in  and  out  over  a 
single-track  wooden-trestle  bridge  two  miles  long, 
from  the  city  to  the  mainland.  Trains  moved  slowly 
over  this  inefficient  structure,  only  one  being  allowed 
upon  it  at  a time,  and  fifteen  minutes  were  requii'ed 
for  crossing.  With  at  least  five  railroads  using  it, 
forty  trains  each  w^ay,  passenger  and  freight,  was  the 
ultimate  capacity  of  the  bridge  in  twenty-four  hours. 


Moved  by  the  determination  to  prepare  herself  for 
the  Panama  trade,  the  city  of  Galveston,  with  the  aid 
of  the  railroads,  has  built  a magnificent  causeway 
connecting  herself  with  the  mainland.  Wakefield-sheet 
piling,  tongued  and  grooved,  made  of  reinforced  con- 
crete, ten  by  eighteen  indies,  forms  the  walls  of  both 
ends  of  the  causeway,  filled  in  with  sand  dredged 
from  the  channel;  and  the  middle  section  is  an  arched 
concrete  bridge  with  a rolling  lift  over  the  barge 
cliannel  to  the  Brazos.  On  this  there  are  now  a shell 
road,  an  interurban  electric  railway  to  Houston,  single 
track,  with  passing  switches,  and  two  tracks  for  the 
railroads.  There  is  room  on  the  sand-filled  causeway 
for  three  more  tracks,  and  on  the  bridge  section  for 
two  more  when  the  traffic  again  presses. 

With  the  added  facility  of  tliis  causeway,  which  was 
opened  to  traffic  on  the  1st  of  .Ajiril,  1912,  Galveston 
has  broken  many  records.  A million  bales  of  cotton 
were  received  in  the  first  six  weeks,  ending  October 
14th — ten  days  quicker  tlian  the  best  record,  only  a 


Australia,  and  the  countries  along  the  west  coast  of 
South  America.  Galveston  is  opposed  to  this  idea. 

‘‘  We  are  determined  to  alter  this  policy  of  shipping 
all  our  cotton  in  the  raw  state.”  says  Mr.  O.  S.  Flint, 
the  principal  cotton  handler  in  Galveston.  “ We  are 
going  to  begin  manufacturing  cotton  goods  as  soon  as 
possible.  We  have  about  our  harbor  ample  land;  oil 
fuel  comes  not  only  in  pipe-lines,  but  in  ships  from 
Mexico.  We  have  both  here  and  in  Houston  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  labor.  We  can  easily  get  good 
spinners  and  weavers  from  the  New  England  mills, 
where  they  are  under  hard  conditions,  to  live  here 
where  the  country  is  open,  the  climate  stable,  the  land 
cheap,  the  manufacturing  territory  available  more 
than  forty  miles  long. 

“ With  these  advantages  we  intend  to  make  a 
strong  bid  for  our  share  of  the  Pacific  trade.  We 
have  already  more  than  a score  of  foreign  8hip|)ing 
lines,  some  of  them  managed  here.  Under  the  Panama 
bill  we  are  permitted  to  have  our  own  ships  in  the 


The  old  single-track  line  that  choked  Galveston’s  commerce  imtil  the  causeway  was  built 


year  old,  and  thirty  days  better  than  the  average. 
On  one  day  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  bales  of 
cotton  were  cleared  and  8hipi>ed  to  foreign  ports.  The 
foreign  exports  cleared  in  September  of  this  year  ex- 
ceeded thirty-one  million  dollars. 

Galveston  has  fixed  a fascinat<;d  gaze  upon  the  na- 
tional export  statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  which  ended 
in  June,  1012,  and  especially  on  the  raw  cotton  shipped 
to  Japan — tw'o  hundred  and  forty  million  pounds, 
worth  twenty-five  million  dollars.  That  j)articular 
item  has  progressed  in  three  years  from  six  and  a 
half  millions,  in  1910,  to  nearly  twelve  millions  last 
year,  and  twenty-five  millions  in  the  current  report. 
Practically  all  of  it  goes  into  cotton  cloth,  which  is 
sold  to  our  natural  markets,  China,  the  Philippines, 


foreign  trade  under  our  (lag,  buy  them  where  we  will. 
'J’here  is  2)lenty  of  capital  in  Galveston  and  Houston 
to  obtain  and  operate  a fleet  to  the  South- American 
coast  and  across  the  Pacific  to  the  Orient.  We  will 
have  exports  of  course  from  a big  hinterland;  but  we 
aim  to  make  this  whole  country  back  of  us,  between 
Galveston  and  Houston,  produce  all  sorts  of  cargoes. 

“ What  we  especially  need,  here  on  the  shore  of  the 
bay,  is  a free  port  for  manufacturing  foreign  raw  ma- 
terials for  export,  in  connection  with  our  ow’n,  outside 
the  tariff,  and  to  give  the  cities  and  the  manufacturers 
we  serve  an  opportunity  to  locate  in  it.  No  other 
port  has  an  area  better  suited  for  it.  We  w'ould  have 
it,  like  Hamburg,  outside  the  wall  set  up  by  the  cus- 
toms dues,  and  open  it  to  the  world.” 


causeway  which  connects 


Galveston’s  great  causev^  which  connects 
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the  city  with  the  mainland. 
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It  is  two  miles  long  and  supports  two  railroad  tracks,  an  electric  track,  and  a shell  road 
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KT  the  gentlemen  of  the  political- 
historical  seminaries  get  busy  at 
once  and  claw  out  for  us.  from  the 
limbo  of  antiquity,  the  origin  of  the 
anti-tobacco  crusade.  Privately  I 
suspect  that  its  genesis  will  l)e 
found  to  resemble  that  of  the 
l^ritans’  prejudice  against  l)ear- 
baiting.  Thev  obiected  to  the  sport, 
not  because  it  hurt  the  bear,  but  becaust*  it  afforded 
pleasure  to  the  spectators.  The  same  attitude  of 
mind,  I fancy,  accounts  for  our  latter-day  horror  of 
tobacco,  of  boxing,  of  horse-racing,  of  the  Continental 
Sabbath,  and  of  the  army  canteen. 

Tobacco,  in  brief,  is  morally  a hissing  and  a mock- 
ing, not  because  it  does  any  normal  man  damage,  but 
because  it  gives  its  users  contentment,  peace,  and  a 
healthful,  animal  sort  of  enjoyment,  a sublime  cal- 
lousness to  the  ethical  and  theological  puzzles  which 
fret  and  frazzle  its  enemies,  a beautiful  and  irritating 
indifference  to  all  but  pleasant  things  of  life.  Your 
typical  smoker  hangs  to  the  scandalous  heresy  that 
this  is  a pretty  comfortable  old  world,  after  all.  It 
is  inconceivable,  indeed,  that  a good  jud^  of  Havana 
cigars,  of  Pittsburg  stogies,  or  of  Virginia  plug-cut 
should  ever  care  a hang  about  predestination,  ghosts, 
supernormal  manifestations,  or  the  doctrine  of  the 
subliminal  soul. 

But  I am  here  to  test  tobacco  with  the  acids  of 
chemistry  and  pathology,  and  not,  with  honeyetl 
metaphor,  to  praise  it.  The  ladies  of  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperanee  Union,  I must  respectfully  sub- 
mit. are  unfitted  to  be  either  judges  or  witnesses  in  the 
ensuing  disputation.  It  is  unlikely  that  many  of  them 
are  smokers  themselves,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  anv  of 
them  knows  more  about  tobacco  than  that  which  is 
contained  in  patent  medicine  advertisements  and  the 
physiology  books  of  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools.  Of  patent-medicine  advertisements  it  is  need- 
less to  speak.  Of  the  elementary  physiologj-  bwks 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  commonly  written 
by  gentlemen  who  need  the  money  and  forcetl  on  tlie 
schools  by  committees  of  well-meaning  persons  who 


need  common  sense. 

Practically  all  of  the  world’s  gigantic  store  of  anti- 
toliaeco  liteVature  is  based  upon  four  fundamental 
propositions: 

1.  Tobacco  contains  nicotine,  which  is  a powerful 
narcotic  and  poison. 

2.  In  the  process  of  smoking,  nicotine  is  absorl)ed 
into  the  body  and  produces  or  induces  many  deadly 
maladies,  including  cancer,  paralysis,  heart  disease, 
bronchitis,  blindness,  and  tuberculosis. 

3.  Tobacco  engenders  a craving  for  alcohol. 

4.  Nicotine  is  such  a powerful  poison  (this  is  a 
classical  argument  and  appears  in  all  the  school 
physiology  books)  that  one  drop  placed  upon  the 
tongue  of  a dog  is  sufficient  to  kill  the  animal. 

Here  we  have  four  allegations.  Every  American,  in 
all  probability,  has  beard  them.  They  are  laid  down 
as  pathological  gospel  in  our  public  schools.  ITiey 
are  believed,  with  more  or  less  reservation,  by  nine- 
tenths  of  all  laymen,  including  millions  of  smokers. 
And  yet  it  happens  that  not  one  of  them  is  entirely 
true,  and  that  the  conelusion  to  which  they  lead  is 
incorreet.  illogical,  and  ridiculous. 

Tobacco,  it  may  Iw  admitted  very  freely,  does  con- 
tain nicotine,  and  nieotine,  considered  as  a b<*verage. 
is  decidedly  narcotic  and  poisonous.  But  it  happens 
that  tlie  drug  is  seldom,  if  ever,  u.sed  as  a beverage, 
and  that,  when  it  enters  the  body  in  any  other  way. 
it  does  so  in  such  small  amounts,  and  the  body  so 
soon  grows  immune  to  its  effects,  that  it  doi'S  no  harm 
whatever.  Among  civilized  human  beings  tolmcco  is 
commonly  smoked  or  chewed  or  snuffed.  At  the  start, 
as  every  one  knows,  it  causes  nausea  and  other  ]>ain- 
ful  symptoms.  The  small  boy.  when  he  tackles  his 
first  cigar,  becomes  violently  ill.  But  his  second 
cigar  gives  him  less  discomfort,  and  his  third  still 
leas.  By  and  by  he  becomes  entirely  immune,  and  in 
tlie  end  smoking  becomes  his  solace  and  earthly  re- 
ward. and  nicotine  has  no  more  effect  upon  his  internal 
economy  than  so  much  mayonnaise  dressing  or  vege- 
table soup. 

It  is  this  capacity  of  the  human  boily  to  immunize 
itself  against  poisons  that  nurkes  the  animal  and 
other  experiments  of  the  foes  of  tobacco  so  silly.  Yel- 
low fever,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a horrible  and  deadly 
disease,  and  yet  a man  who  has  once  had  it  may  re- 
gard it  ever  after  with  the  calm  indifference  "with 
which  an  ordinary  man  regards  a shave.  It  is  the 
same  with  smallpox.  In  itself  it  is  exceedingly 
alarming,  but  after  effective  vaccination  it  is  next  to 
nothing.  It  is  the  same,  again,  with  nicotine  poison- 
ing. If  a man  who  had  never  smoked  were  to  alisorb 
a few  drops  of  pure  nicotine,  it  would  probably  kill 
him,  but  the  man  \vlia  lias  learncxl  to  smoke,  and,  in 
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eonsetjuence,  has  gone  tlirough  the  small  boy’s  experi-  “ I have  yet  to  see,”  he  said,  “ in  either  a clinic 
ence  of  mild  poisoning,  is  immune  thereafter,  and  may  or  a pathological  laboratorj',  any  evidence  to  condemn 
take  into  his  system  daily  the  small  quantity  of  nico-  tobacco  in  any  form,  not  excepting  cigarettes.” 
ine  which  lies  in  tobacco  smoke  without  the  slight-  Possibly  this  man,  if  his  attention  were  called  to 
st  qualm  or  fear.  it,  might  admit  that  the  specialists  in  ophthalmol<^ 

Thus  the  dog  experiments  of  the  tobaccophobes  are,  have  produced  what  seems  to  be  testimony  regarding 

to  the  last  degree,  useless  and  nonsensical,  for  the  the  bad  effect  of  tobacco  upon  the  eyes  of  certain 

effect  of  nicotine  upon  a dog  that  neither  smokes  nor  rather  abnormal  persons,  but  this  is  scarcely  fair  evi- 
chews  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  effect  of  nico-  dence  in  rebuttal,  and  so  his  proposition  may  stand, 
tine  upon  a man  who  has  done  both  for  years.  To  It  is  apparent  to  any  one  with  common  sense  that,  in 
make  their  experiments  logical  and  fair,  the  anti-  studying  the  effects  of  tobacco  on  the  human  system, 
tobacco  pseudo-scientists  should  choose  dogs  that  have  we  must  consider  healthy  adults  of  normal  constitu- 
been  immunized.  If  they  ever  do  so,  they  will  dis-  tions.  There  are  people  who  cannot  abide  cigar 

cover.  I wager,  that  nicotine,  in  small  doses,  has  prac-  smoke,  just  as  there  are  people  who  cannot  abide 

tically  no  effect  whatever.  caviar.  But  such  folks  were  palpably  designed  by 

The  amount  of  the  alkaloid  present  in  tobacco  nature  to  eschew  the  weed, 
smoke  varies  with  the  manner  in  which  tobacco  is  Tobacco,  alcohol,  and  weather  are  blamed  for  the 
used.  The  leaf  of  the  weed,  plucked  and  dried  in  the  great  majority  of  all  diseases  that  have  no  obvious 
sun,  contains  a pretty  large  amount,  but  in  the  process  origin.  If  a man  is  killed  by  a fallen  derrick,  even  a 
of  curing  this  is  reduced  by  one-half.  In  good  Havana  mental  healer  is  clever  enough  to  accuse  the  broken 
cigars  there  is  from  two  to  five  per  cent,  of  nicotine;  rope,  but  if  he  dies  of  angina  pectoris  or  chronic 
in  very  common  tobacco  there  is  sometimes  as  much  as  bronchitis,  and  his  family  yearns  for  enlightenment  as 
eight  per  cent.  But  not  all  of  this  reaches  tlie  to  the  cause  of  his  malarfy.  your  average,  old-school 
smoker’s  mouth,  by  any  means.  Tlie  fire  at  tbe  end  family  doctor,  with  a laudable  desire  to  be  agreeable 
of  the  cigar,  while  it  volatilizes  some  of  the  alkaloid,  at  no  expense  of  meditation,  will  mention  cigars  and 
burns  and  destroys  more  of  it.  and  a giMsl  part  of  let  it  go  at  that.  But  such  a mo<le  of  reasoning,  to  put 
tliat  which  is  volatilized  is  held  up  and  side-tracked  it  mildly,  is  childishly  unscientific.  As  well  say  that 
during  its  passage  through  the  cigar.  an  ardent  pie-eater  who  dies  of  gangrene  owes  his 

Haliermati.  a very  painstaking  investigator,  has  demise  to  tbe  mortal  pumpkin  pie. 
found  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  nicotine  in  Dr.  Osier,  in  his  monumental  Principles  and  Prae- 
a cigar  passes  into  tlie  smoke  unchanged,  and  that  tire  of  Medicine,  speaks  of  so-called  tobacco  heart,” 
the  greater  part  of  this  one-third  is  condensed  in  tlie  and  mentions  three  varieties,  but  he  dismisses  all 
butt.  As  a result,  a single  ci|pir  introduces  little  without  much  ado  and  says  in  the  next  paragraph 
more  than  one  milligram  of  nicotine  into  the  smoker’s  that  “cardiac  pain  without  evidence  of  arterio- 
system — an  amount  so  small  tliat.  except  in  the  case  sclerosis  or  valvular  disease  is  not  of  much  moment.” 
of  children  and  invalids,  it  may  well  be  disregarded.  In  other  words,  he  seems  to  doubt  tliat  “tobacco 

Pipe-smokers,  especially  if  they  use  long-stemmed  heart  ” has  anything  to  do  with  toliacco,  and  is  con- 
pipes,  take  even  less  nicotine  into*  their  mouths.  Tbe  vinced  that,  whatever  its  cause,  it  is  scarcely  dan- 
stem  collects  most  of  it.  as  a chemical  analysis  of  gerous  enough  to  be  seriously  considered, 
the  content  of  an  old  pipe  will  show.  Short  stems  Formerly  a great  many  affections  of  the  motor  and 
naturally  take  up  less  of  it,  and,  in  consequence,  are  sensory  nerve  centers,  in  middle-aged  men — locomotor- 
to  lie  avoided  by  novices  and  by  those  whose  immunity  ataxia,  paralysis,  paresis,  etc. — were  laid  at  the  door 
to  nicotine  is  incomplete.  Every  sailor  delights  in  of  tobacco,  but  every  physician  now  knows  that  they 
the  fact  that  a pi|)c  long  smoked  without  cleaning  are  usually  merely  'symptoms  of  the  final  stage  of  a 
grows  magnificently  rank,  but,  fortunately,  among  familiar  and  terrible  malady  which  has  nothing  to  do 
human  Wings  with  more  pretensions  to  culture,  the  with  tobacco  whatever, 
process  of  renovation  is  undertaken  at  brief 
intervals. 

As  for  cigarettes,  it  i.s  said  that  tlie  devotee 
of  the  little  white  tulies  gets  more  than  bis 
fair  share  of  nicotine.  But  the  same  effect 
will  W produced  by  assaulting  his  air-|Mis- 
sages  with  a smoke  of  kindling-wood.  hay.  or 
dried  leaves.  Tlie  white  paper  wrappers  of 
cigarettes  do  him  no  harm.  Thev  are  made 
of  eimn  rice-paper,  and,  while  neitfier  nmirish- 
ing  nor  stimulating,  they  are  too  small  in 
bulk  to  do  damage. 

That  nicotine,  as  it  appears  in  cigar  smoke, 
prwluces  all  the  malaclies  erediteil  to  it.  is 
out  of  the  question.  We  have  seen  that  there 
is  comparatively  little  of  it  in  the  smoke  of 
an  ordinary'  cigar  or  pipe,  and  we  must  re- 
inemWr  that  the  greater  part  of  this  leaves 
the  mouth  again  by  exhalation  and  expectora- 
tion. If  smokers  swallowed  smoke,  or  if  those 
distinguished  jurists  and  others  who  chew  to- 
liacco  ate  it  instead,  there  might  be  a different 
story  to  tell,  but  fortu- 
nately the  customs  of 
civilization  demand  that 
the  smoke  be  exhaled.  f>o 
we  may  proceed  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  very 
little  nicotine  ever  gets 
into  the  vital  organs  of 
an  ordinary  tobacco- user. 

But  does  this  little  do 
any  damage?  Does  it 
cause  cancer,  catarrh, 
bronchitis,  locomotor- 
ataxia,  paralysis,  • tuWr- 
culosis,  d y 8 p e p s ■ a. 

Bright’s  disease,  insan- 
ity. blindness,  deafin  ss, 
and  all  the  other  fear- 
some things  charged  to 
it?  In  answer  I may  re- 
fer to  the  conclusions  of 
a physician  of  world- 
w’ide  reputation — one  of 
my  instructors  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  ' jl 
School  and  a m..  . < i 

many  years’ expcriciii  «'  in 
some  of  the  largest  m,  1- 
leal  clinics  in  the  world. 


Every  sailor  delights  in  the  fact  that  a pipe  long 
smoked  without  cleaning  grows  magnificently  rank 
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The  constant  irritation  of  the  tongue  caused  by 
smoking  a pipe  with  a jagged  stem,  or  one  with  a 
stem  so  short  that  it  introduces  an  excess  of  hot  oils 
into  the  mouth,  may  conceivably  cause  a form  of 
cancer  (epithelioma),  but  it  is  exceedingly  improbable 
that  this  happens  very  often.  A great  many  cancer 
experts,  in  fact,  deny  absolutely  that  irritation  has 
anything  to  do  with  producing  the  disease,  and  there 
is  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  a man  who  de- 
velops cancer  does  so  because  he  was  born  with  the 
specific  cells  in  his  body  and  not  because  of  any  habits 
he  may  have  acquired  late  in  life.  Cancer  of  the 
tongue  is  not  confined  to  smokers,  by  any  means. 

That  smoking  causes  diseases  of  the  respiratory  pas- 
sages is  a matter  of  common  belief,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  this  is  true.  A man  "who  smoked  one 
hundred  cigars  a day  might  possibly  irritate  his 
bronchial  tubes  in  such  a frightful  manner  that  death 
would  follow,  but  I am  not  dealing  in  this  article  with 
lunatics,  but  with  sane  men  who  smoke  in  moderation 
and  know  that  there  is  a time  and  a place  for  all 
things.  Ordinary  smoking  produces  no  perceptible 
irritation  of  the  air-passages.  Indeed,  the  London 
iMncet  has  recently  advanced  the  view  that  its  effect 
upon  them  is  decidedly  antiseptic  and  beneficial. 

Hoarseness,  which  sometimes  follows  excessive  cigar 
or  cigarette  smoking,  particularly  in  winter,  is  to 
bo  laid,  not  to  tobacco,  but  to  the  general  imbecility 
of  the  smoker.  A man  who  smokes  in  the  open  air 
when  the  temperature  is  at  twenty  degrees,  and  thus 
inhales  alternate  blasts  of  hot  and  frigid  air,  or  begins 
to  smoke  before  breakfast  and  keeps  his  mouth  mem- 
branes and  muscles  of  suction  busy  until  he  falls 
asleep  at  night,  is  certainly  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
normal  man,  and  it  is  unfair  to  condemn  smoking  in 
normal  men  because  this  one  simpleton  happens  to 
be  injured  by  it.  If  a man  talked  all  day  or  drank 
all  day  or  walked  all  day,  he  would  be  vastly  more 
damaged.  Again,  he  would  grow  hoarse  much  more 
rapidly  if  he  ate  snowballs  or  inhaled  wood  smoke  or 
stood  watching  a fire  in  a hay  warehouse.  Indeed,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  smoke  of  tobacco  is  less  in- 
jurious to  the  air-passages  than  the  smoke  of  any 
other  substance  that  burns. 

D^'spepsia  and  loss  of  flesh  very  rarely  follow  the 
use  of  tobacco,  and,  if  the  latter  may  be  held  at 
fault  at  all,  it  is  but  indirectly.  Whenever  the 
salivary  glands  are  stimulated  and  saliva  forms,  the 
stomac)i  is  stimulated  also  and  extra  acid  and  pepsin 
are  secreted.  This  is  nature’s  method,  when  food  is 
introduced  into  the  mouth,  of  preparing  for  the 
process  of  digestion.  Now,  if  the  salivary  glands  are 
stimulated  by  something  other  than  food,  the  stomach 
does  not  know  this,  but  goes  on  secreting  digestive 
acids  and  pepsin  as  usual.  These  things,  finding  no 
food  to  engage  them,  may  cause  trouble,  and  the  labor 
of  producing  them  to  no  purpose  necessarily  drains 
the  body.  So  it  is  apparent  that  chewing  tobacco 
may  cause  a “ sour  stomach,”  just  as  chewing  gum 
may  do  the  same  thing.  However,  I am  not  dealing 
in  this  article  with  tobacco  chewing,  but  with  tobacco 
smoking.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  the 
very  slight  salivation  caused  by  smoking  injures  the 
stomach  in  any  way. 

The  nervous  headaches,  neuralgia,  and  dizziness 
commonly  laid  to  smoking  are  fantastic  creations  of 
extra-moral  minds.  In  all  the  literature  of  medicine 
there  is  no  proof  that  tobacco  ever  caused  any  of 
these  diseases.  I have  no  doubt  that,  in  a man  prone 
to  dizziness,  a cigar  may  bring  on  an  attack,  but,  at 
the  risk  of  tiresome  repetition,  let  me  submit  again 
that  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  condemn  tobacco  be- 
cause it  does  not  agree  with  invalids.  There  are 
plenty  of  sick  people  who  cannot  eat  roast  beef,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  well  people  with  a mysterious  in- 
dividual antipathy  to  other  thinp.  But  we  must 
leave  out  diseased  conditions  and  idiosyncrasies  when 
we  consider  the  effect  of  tobacco  upon  the  normal, 
healthy  man. 


The  same  mistake  has  been  made  in  condemning 
smoking  out  of  hand  l)ecause  of  its  obviously  per- 
nicious influence  upon  children.  Let  us  admit,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  cigarette  smoking  is  a bad 
practice  for  small  boys.  Does  that  prove  anything 
regarding  its  effect  upon  grown  men?  I think  it  only 
fair  to  answer  in  tlie  negative.  The  French  and  Ger- 
mans laugh  at  us  because  we  attempt  to  judge  the 
drama  from  the  standpoint  of  the  young  person.  They 
point  out.  very  sensibly,  that  a play  which  is  rank 
poison  to  the  mind  of  a girl  of  seventeen  may  stimu- 
late her  to  profitable  thought  ten  years  later  when 
she  is  married  and  the  mother  of  a family.  It  is  so 
with  tobacco.  Ten  cigarettes  a day  may  injure  a boy 
of  twelve,  but  that  is  no  argument  against  ten  cig- 
arettes a day  for  a man  of  thirty-five. 

A great  many  eminent  observers  have  inveighed 
against  smoking  in  boys  and  have  pointed  out  the 
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indubitable  fact  that  the  average  boy  smoker  is  not 
so  bright  as  the  boy  'who  does  not  smoke.  But  I 
rather  fancy  that,  in  part  at  least,  they  have  con- 
fused cause  and  effect.  It  is  my  own  observation 
that  boys  who  are  naturally  intelligent  and  healthy 
and  bright  do  not  care  to  smoke,  and  that  the 
heaviest  smokers  among  the  youth  of  America  are 
those  who  were  born  with  rather  less  than  the  average 
amount  of  common  sense,  moral  balance,  and  respect 
for  their  elders’  wishes.  In  brief,  your  typical  boy 
smoker  is  a youth  who  was  stupid  when  a babe  in 
arms  and  will  remain  stupid  all  his  life.  His  smok- 
ing is  not  the  cause  of  his  stupidity,  but  merely  an 
evidence  of  it.  A bright  and  healthy  boy,  if  he  is 
kept  away  from  evil  companions,  prefers  his  books 
and  his  games  to  cigarettes.  If  you  don’t  believe  that, 
ask  any  observant  school-teacher  of  your  acquaint- 
ance. 


As  a matter  of  fact,  the  only  physicians  who  have 
made  out  any  sort  of  a case  against  tobacco  are  the 
eye  doctors.  They  report  very  positive  organic  dis- 
eases not  explainable  upon  other  grounds  than  those 
of  smoking  or  chewing.  But  they  admit  that  they 
have  few’  cases,  and  that,  in  these,  there  appears  to  be 
some  idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual  in  relation  to 
tobacco.  In  brief,  their  patients  cannot  be  classified 
as  normal  men. 

Indeed,  in  nearly  all  of  the  evidence  adduced  by 
anti-tobacco  crusaders  you  will  note  a singular  lack 
of  specific  facts.  Even  Professor  Sims  Woodhead  and 
Sir  William  Broadbent,  in  their  report  to  the  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  juvenile 
smoking,  make  most  of  their  charges  cautiously.  The 
eminent  professor  of  pathology  at  Cambridge  (Wood- 
head)  expresses  the  opinion  tliat  “ smoking  interferes 
with  the  development  of  the  growing  child,  up  to  a 
late  period.”  It  stimulates  the  sympathetic  nerves, 
he  thinks,  and  after  this  stimulation  has  passed  off 
there  is  a distinct  depressant  action.  Finally  the 
vagus  nerve  is  paralyzed  and  the  heart  runs  aw’ay. 
The  W’hole  circulation  is  thus  disturbed  and  nutri- 
tion is  greatly  altered.  Dr,  Broadbent  agrees  with  his 
colleague,  but  says  that  the  worst  mischief  is  done 
before  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Both  of  these  very  distinguished  investigators,  it 
w’ill  be  noted,  deal  entirely  with  the  effect  of  tobacco 
upon  children,  and  both  of  them  confine  their  remarks 
very  largely  to  mild  e.xpressions  of  opinion.  In 
brief,  they  adduce  no  evidence  whatever  that  smoking 
is  injurious  to  adults. 

That  tobacco  engenders  a taste  or  craving  for  alco- 
hol is  a prehistoric  fallacy  preserved  for  us,  in  fossil 
form,  by  the  Sunday-school  tracts  and  physiology 
books.  Against  it  lieq  the  fact  that  no  one  has  ever 
produced  an  iota  of  evidence  that  smoking  and 
drinking  have  any  relationship  whatever.  Indeed,  it 
is  a common  observation  that  devotees  of  the  w’eed 
are  often  teetotalers,  and  that  dipsomaniacs  not  infre- 
quently avoid  tobacco  altogether.  It  may  be  alleged 
with  some  reason  that  drinking  now  and  then  leads 
to  smoking  if  we  base  the  charge  upon  the  honorable 
American  custom  of  calling  for  a cigar  when  one’s 
capacity  for  liquids  has  been  reached,  but  the  opposite 
transition  is  something  that  occurs  only  in  the  pages 
of  moral  romance. 

I need  hardly  say  that  tobacco  does  not  deal  kindly 
with  everybody.  But  in  this  respect  it  is  no  worse 
than  food.  Some  of  the  human  responses  to  nicotine 
may  be  compared  by  analogy  to  certain  kinds  of  food. 
Go  to  your  family  doctor  and  ask  him  if  he  has  not 
at  times  been  called  upon  to  treat  cases  of  tomato 
poisoning,  fish  toxemia,  crab,  oyster,  berry,  and — ^yea 
— egg  and  bread  poisoning.  Why,  only  the  other  day 
I was  called  upon  by  a brother  physician  to  determine 
definitely  with  him  just  why  one  of  his  patients  be- 
came nervous,  nauseated,  dizzy,  and  almost  con- 
vulsively sick  each  time  eggs  were  present  in  his 
dietary.  It  soon  became  apparent  to  us  that  his  was 
a case  of  egg-albumen  susceptibility — not  by  any 
means  so  unusual  that  a special  medical  meeting 
needed  to  be  summoned  to  discuss  the  trouble.  This 
man  simply  cannot  absorb  eggs  into  his  system.  His 
body  cells  and  tissue  juices  are  incapable  of  amal- 
gamating the  white  of  egg  with  their  serum  and 
lymph.  In  a word,  eggs  are  to  him  what  hemlock, 
snake  venom,  or,  for  that  matter,  tobacco  is  to  some 
people. 

This  hypersusceptibility  to  articles  of  diet,  disease 
toxins,  drugs,  and  weeds,  such  as  tobacco,  sumac, 
and  poison  ivy,  has  been  correctly  named  an  “ idio- 
syncrasy.” The  solution  in  treating  persons  with  such 
idiosyncrasies  is  to  advise  them  to  avoid  the  eggs, 
berries,  crabs,  tobacco,  or  even  bread  that  disagrees 
with  them.  A cure  that  is  based  upon  establishing 
an  increasing  immunity  to  the  bread,  egg  white,  nico- 
tine, or  snake  venom,  is  at  times  successful,  but  un- 
necessary. 
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THE  HIGH  COST  OF  DYING 

How  the  Expensive  Funeral  Eats  up  the  Insurance  Policy 
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5NE-HALF  the  world  has  no  idea  how 
^ the  other  half  dies.  Those  wlio  have 
j never  seen  death  in  the  tenements 
. can  have  only  a faint  conception  of 
' the  grim  calamity  that  follows  this 
^ constant  visitor.  For  all  the  great 
> incidents  of  life  are  exploited  in  the 
j slums  by  a greedy  host  tliat  preys 
* on  them:  birth,  marriage,  accidents, 
sickness,  and  death. 

It  is  time  to  lay  aside  prejudice  and  deal  frankly 
and  sympathetically  with  this  great  and  ever  more 
pressing  problem  of  wbat  it  costs  the  poor  to  die. 
Distressing?  Yes.  but  tliat  is  the  very  reason  wliy 
it  should  be  aired.  Here  is  a subject  that  has  too 
long  been  kept  in  darkness.  And  darkness  makes  it 
only  the  more  burdensome  and  iniquitous. 

To  all,  rich  and  poor  alike,  comes  the  tragedy  of 
bereavement.  But  to  the  poor  the  loss  of  the  wage- 
earner  gives  an  added  sting  even  to  death  itself.  Nor 
is  that  all.  Death  not  only  bereaves  the  living  and 
thrusts  them  downward  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
by  cutting  off  one  who  contributed  to  the  family 
support;  it  mortgages  the  living,  already  struggling 
under  too  heavy  burdens. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  increased  cost 
of  living,  but  no  one  has  known  or,  if  he  has  known, 
has  dared  to  speak  of  the  increased  cost  of  dying  and 
what  it  means.  The  undertaker — he  now  wants  to 
call  himself  a “mortician” — finds  that  he  must  raise 
his  prices  to  live.  The  unscrupulous  do  not  wait  even 
for  that  excuse.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  there 
is  going  on  a change  of  standards  by  which  even  the 
very  poor  now  habitually  demand  and  have  quite  as 
elaborate  funerals  as  the  well-to-do.  often  more  so. 
The  tragedy  of  it  all  is  a story  that  has  long  l)een 
crying  to  be  told. 

What  the  changes  wrought  by  death  entail  on  the 
living  who  remain  has  often  been  guessed  at,  but  has 
never  been  really  known  until  very  recently.  Some 
time  ago  the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy  cau.sed 
an  investigation  to  be  made  through  its  Bureau  of 
Social  Research,  and  this  unpublished  report  on  the 
cost  of  burial  among  the  poor  of  New  York  City  has 
since  been  supplemented  and  partially  revised.  In 
Illinois  the  Rev.  Quincy  L.  Dowd  has  for  years  been 
engaged  in  studying  this  (|uestion  and  has  prepared  a 
monograph  which  w’ill  shortly  be  published  by  the 
Chicago  University  Press.  Both  of  these  studies  have 
been  utilized  and  some  idea  of  what  they  contain  has 
been  given  by  Professor  Graham  Taylor  in  The  Survey, 
a magazine  of  social,  civic,  and  philanthropic  advance, 
published  in  New  York.  The  large  industrial  insur- 
ance companies  are  also  stirring  themselves  to  action. 
Settlement-workers,  charity  organization  societies,  min- 
isters, workers  of  all  kinds  among  the  poor  to-day 
are  beginning  to  grapple  with  the  problem  quietly. 
Here  is  a brand-new  and  highly  important  issue.  It 
must  be  met.  If  the  new  social  science  and  the  new 
profession  of  social  work  are  worth  anything  at  all, 
they  must  solve  this  question  of  the  high  cost  of 
dying  sooner  or  later. 

Take  a few  cases.  A head  of  a family  died  after 
several  years  of  debilitating  illness.  He  left  $250 
insurance,  of  which  the  funeral  expenses  ate  up  $135. 
After  his  death  the  combined  earnings  of  the  two 
eldest  children  w'ere  not  quite  $25  a week,  and  there 
were  three  dependent  on  them.  Within  three  years 
three  others  of  the  family  of  six  died.  The  funeral 
bills  w’ere  $196.  $130,  and  $132.  To-day  the  mother 
is  earning  a precarious  living  by  washing  and  sup- 
porting two  other  children  after  having  spent  $600 
in  funeral  expenses  in  four  years. 

In  another  case  a man  died  leaving  a w'idow  and 
one  child.  The  insurance  amounted  to  $158;  the 
undertaker’s  bill  was  $148.  In  still  another  family 
they  had  just  finished  paying  $52  for  the  funeral 
of  a six-months-old  baby  wlien  the  mother  died.  The 
funeral  bill  was  $197.50*  and  the  father  and  two  other 
children  had  to  pay  it  out  of  an  income  of  $24  a 
week,  besides  supporting  themselves  and  two  dependent 
children.  A shocking  case  was  that  of  a family  which 
in  ten  yc'ars  lost  seven  children.  No  sooner  was  one 
bill  paid  than  another  was  incurred,  keeping  the  fam- 
ily constantly  in  debt  to  doctors  and  undertakers. 

One  cannot  go  among  the  poor  very  much  without 
hearing  more  or  less  circumstantial  stories  of  how  the 
unscrupulous  undertaker  fleeces  them.  In  fact,  noth- 
ing less  than  ghoulish  are  some  of  the  stories  that 
are  related^  to  show  bow  pressure  is  brought  to  bear 
on  distracted  people  to  cause  them  excessive  expense 
in  burying  their  dead. 

A dying  hu.sband  begged  his  wife  that  she  give  him 
only  a plain  funeral.  She  promised;  but  when  the 
undertaker  came  the  relatives  were  present.  As  soon 
as  she  said  she  wanted  only  a modest  funeral  tlie 
undertaker  sneered,  “ Is  that  all  you  thought  of  your 
husband  to  bury  him  like  that?”  She  was  shamed 
into  spending  not  only  more  than  she  had  promised, 
but  more  than  the  insurance  he  had  asked  her  to  save. 

“ This  is  the  last  thing  you  can  do  for  your  wife.” 
one  undertaker  urged  a poor  porter,  “and*  you  don’t 
want  to  be  haunted  by  the  thought  that  you  were 
mean,”  Then  tlie  crafty  tradrsnian  in  death  pointed 
to  the  children  and  cruelly  wrung  the  man’s  heart 
by  adding,  “ If  you  don’t  do  the  right  thing  by  their 
mother  they  will  cur^i^^^u  to  their  dykig  day.”  It 
is  hardly,  necessary  Jo  savvtiaf;  thia^ilf 
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by  having  a funeral  wiiich  condemned  the  children 
to  actual  hunger  and  want. 

Another  undertaker  refused  to  go  to  Bellevue  for 
the  body  of  a cbild  until  the  mother  gave  him  a 
golden  crucifix,  an  heirloom,  as  security.  Such  cases 
could  l)e  multiplied  if  it  were  of  any  use.  Mr.  Barrows 
remarks  that  this  is  not  the  usual  thing.  But  it  is 
so  common  among  the  very  poor  as  to  be  almost 


The  undertaker  rushes  to  the  stricken  house 


proverbial.  That  is  not  to  say  that  all  undertakers, 
or  even  a majority  of  them,  are  rogues.  They  are 
precis<dy  like  every  other  body  of  men — some  bonest, 
some  unscrupulous,  charging  " all  that  the  traffic  will 
bear.” 

One  trouble  is  that  the  undertaker  cannot  extend 
his  business  like  other  business  men.  People  are  not 
going  to  die  simply  because  he  offers  exceptional  op- 


portunities for  funerals.  There  are  only  a fixed  num- 
i)er  of  deaths,  anyhow.  In  fact,  all  be  can  do  is  to 
advertise  and  attract  business  from  other  undertakers. 
But  advertising  is  forbidden  by  the  code  of  ethics  of 
the  leading  undertakers’  association. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  competition  among 
undertakers  is  keen.  The  first  act  after  a death  oc- 
curs is  to  call  in  the  undertaker  unless,  as  often 
happens,  he  appears  before  he  is  called  in.  These 
mysterious  appearances  of  the  undertaker  w’itbin  a 
few  minutes  after  a death — like  that  of  a vulture 
scenting  a corpse — have  often  l>een  a cause  for  com- 
ment. Of  course  such  highly  unprofessional  acts  are 
frowned  on  by  tbe  better  class  of  undertakers,  just  as 
the  practices*  of  the  “ shyster  ” lawj'er  are  frowned 
on  by  tbe  honest  practitioners.  “ Shyster  ” under- 
takers arrange  with  the  policeman  on  the  beat,  or 
with  people  living  in  a tenement,  or  sometimes  with 
an  insurance  agent,  or  even  with  a doctor,  to  pay  a 
commission  for  such  information  as  leads  to  a “ case.” 
At  the  first  hint  that  the  victim  is  dead  at  last,  the 
undertaker  races  to  the  stricken  home,  trusting  to 
luck  and  the  adage  “ first  come,  first  served.” 

“ I was  called  to  a certoin  family.”  says  a settle- 
ment-worker. “ upon  the  death  of  tlie  father  about 
three  o’clock  one  morning  in  the  autumn.  They  had 
notified  me  promptly  after  the  man’s  death,  and  it 
could  not  have  been  more  than  a few  minutes  after 
his  demise  that  I reached  the  house.  At  the  doorway 
I encountered  a policeman.  ‘ Anybody  dead?’  he  asked. 
‘Yes.’  I replied.  ‘Who  is  it?’  he  inquired.  I gave 
him  the  name,  and  he  a.sked  on  which  fioor  the  deceased 
had  lived.  I told  him.  and  he  went  away.  I had  not 
lieen  in  the  house  more  than  five  minutes  before  an 
undertaker  came.  I asked  him  who  called  him  in, 
but  be  evaded  the  question.  The  jieople  explicitly  told 
me  they  had  not  called  him.” 

Once  having  In'en  accepted,  the  vulture  undertaker 
has  the  family  at  his  mercy.  For  instance,  in  one 
case  a chattel  mortgage  on  all  the  household  furniture 
was  demanded.  The  family  refused  indignantly.  But 
when  they  approached  a second  undertaker  they  found 
he  would  not  take  the  case  Ix'cause  the  code  of  ethics 
forbade  him.  They  either  had  to  take  the  original 
undertaker  on  his  own  terms  or  submit  to  having  a 
paujicr  burial. 

It  is  not  all  the  fault  of  the  undertaker,  however. 
There  is  often  another  side  to  the  story.  In  fact,  it 
is  not  right  to  indict  the  whole  undertaking  profession 
— and  they  insist  that  it  is  a profession — for  the  sins 
of  a few.  Often  it  is  the  undertaker  who  acts  as  a 
check  against  the  extravagances  of  the  poor,  who  must 
violently  oppose  the  family  which  wants  an  expensive 
funeral.  Such  was  the  case  of  a woman  who  wanted 
a $265  funeral  for  her  husband.  She  had  $220  in- 
surance and  promised  to  pay  the  balance  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  cents  a week  out  of  her  scant  earnings.  The 
undertaker  refused  her  offer  and  advised  a $75  funeral. 
She  left  indignantly,  but  later  came  back,  and  after 
it  was  all  over  she  was  very  grateful.  In  another 
case  a family  had  become  dependent  on  charity  because 
of  tuberculosis.  On  the  death  of  tbe  father  they  de- 
cided on  a $1.30  funeral,  although  there  was  no  one 
to  pay  except  the  widow  and  two  young  girls,  none 
of  whom  had  ever  earned  six  dollars  a w’eek.  In 
still  another  case,  where  a man  developed  delirium 
tremens,  the  insurance  was  kept  up  for  years  at  a 
real  sacrifice  in  order  that  he  might  have  a .$400 
funeral,  and.  besides  the  insurance  to  cover  it,  the 
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willow  had  to  make  up  $30  of  the  total  stira  in  small 
instalments  out  of  her  own  earnings. 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  a very  diflicult  and  delicate 
matter  to  urge  simple  funerals  on  the  poor,  'and  the 
family  always  ranges  itself  on  the  side  of  the  highest 
prices.  Insurance,  strangely  enough,  is  often  an  in- 
centive to  ex|)en8e.  It  seems  like  easy  money  and, 
indeed,  is  often  kept  up  solely  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding an  elalwrate  burial.  In  many  cases  the  funeral 
is  a great  social  occasion,  the  only  excuse  for  a day 
off  with  the  family,  an  entertainment  carried  out 
with  lavishness  and  ostentation,  a mark  of  tlie  pros- 
perity and  popularity  of  the  family  of  the  deceased. 
If  the  funeral  were  cheap  they  would  lose  caste.  Some 
people  w’ill  go  to  any  extent  for  a good  funeral  with 
a long  file  of  carriages,  Iwinners,  flowers,  and  often  a 
band.  The  family  will  work  for  years  without  a mur- 
mur to  pay  the  bills. 

Another  thing  w’hich  adds  terribly  to  the  cost  of 
dying  is  the  large  number  of  burial  customs  of  the 
various  races  and  religions.  There  is  a wide  differ- 
ence among  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews,  and 
again  among  many  nationalities  composing  these  three 
great  religious  divisions.  These  customs  are  most 
marked  in  the  newly  arrived  immigrants,  though  the 
differences  fade  later  and  the  tendency  is  more  and 
more  to  standardize  funerals. 

For  example,  investigation  has  shown  that  the  typi- 
cal Italian  funeral  is  the  most  ornate  of  all  as  well  as 
the  most  expensive.  The  average  expense  for  adults 
in  the  cases  studied  was  $138.50.  From  tw'O  to  four 
days  the  house  is  draped  in  mourning,  candles  are  left 
burning,  and  a watch  kept  over  the  body.  The  service 
in  the  home  is  the  Catholic  rites  for  the  dead.  But 
one  of  the  most  important  features  is  the  procession, 
and  this  costs  much.  A band  is  customary,  and  many 
carriages  are  requisitioned.  The  affair  is  carried  off 
w’ith  great  pomp;  often,  if  the  distance  to  the  ferry 
or  bridge  is  not  great  enough,  a circuit  is  made  of 
a blex-k  or  two.  An  almost  invariable  feature  is  the 
carriage  filled  with  flowers,  and  nearly  alw’ays  there 
is  some  Italian  society  inarching  in  its  full  regalia. 
Such  societies  arc  universal:  they  take  an  important 
part  in  burials,  and  their  existence  alone  makes  such 
display  possible. 

Next  to  the  Italian  funerals  in  point  of  expense 
come  the  Irish,  at  an  average  cost  of  $124.52  for  the 
cases  investigated.  The  wake  is  a most  expensive 
feature,  the  refreshments  often  ladng  on  a lavish  scale 
and  including  liquor  and  cigars.  In  one  case  there 
were  a box  of  cigars  and  a case  of  lieer;  but  in  an- 
other, where  the  crowd  was  large,  several  kegs  were 
ordered.  Of  $119  in  one  case  only  $2.50  was  charged 
to  such  expenses;  in  another  of  $138,  $7.  Usually 
the  cost  ran  from  two  to  tw’enty  dollars.  I^arge  pro- 
cessions are  also  a feature  of  these  funerals,  but  they 
are  not  spectacular.  There  is  no  band,  no  regalia, 
ahd  no  marching  society,  and  there  is  little  difference 
in  the  religious  rites. 

Jewish  funerals  show  a wide  difference  worthy  of 
serious  study.  As  the  body  is  only  an  earthly  re- 
mainder. it  is  not  regarded  as  a sacred  thing.  The 
lielief  is  that  corruption  atones  for  the  sins  in  life, 
and  as,  under  the  old  Mosaic  law,  the  body  must  lie 
removeii  within  one  day,  there  is,  therefore,  in  the  strict 
orthodox  classes  no  cost  for  embalming.  The  body 
is  not  viewed,  and  hence  there  is  no  cost  for  clothing 
except  for  a winding-sheet.  Moreover,  the  plainest 
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Wooden  coffins  are  often  used  without  any  outside 
box;  indeed,  in  some  cases  the  bottom  of  the  box  is 
broken  in  to  hasten  the  work  of  the  forces  of  Nature 
after  burial. 

Yet  the  funerals  are  conducted  with  marked  dignity 
and  a sincerity  which  is  very  impressive.  The  real 
services  come  about  a week  after  burial  and  are  rather 
of  the  nature  of  a memorial.  Thus,  among  the  ortho- 
dox, excessive  costs  are  almost  unknown.  However, 
there  is  a growing  tendency  to  conform  to  the  so- 
called  standard  ” Protestant  funeral,  as  many  of  the 
Jews  lose  their  faith,  and  among  thoroughly  Ameri- 
canized Hebrews  there  is  considerable  ostentation. 
There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  no  pauper  burials,  for 
the  synagogue  always  provides  the  funeral,  and  extra 
charges,  if  any,  are  borne  by  the  relatives. 

As  usual,  when  one  considers  such  a question  as  this, 
the  trail  leads  back,  sooner  or  later,  to  a “ trust,”  or 
at  least  what  is  ealled  a trust.  In  this  oa.se  there  is 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  “ coffin  trust  ” — a 
company  that  makes  caskets.  What  effect  has  this 
combination  in  restraint  of  funerals  on  the  high  cost  of 
dying?  Most  authorities  will  tell  you  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a ‘‘  coffin  trust,”  and  its  very  existence 
is  denied  strongly  by  the  undertakers’  trade  journals, 
one  of  which  bears  the  euphemistic  name  of  The 
Hunnyside. 

In  the  last  census  report  there  were  found  239' 
manufacturers  of  caskets  in  the  United  States.  This 
does  not  look  as  if  the  sources  of  supply  were  re- 
’ stricted.  But  the  greater  part  of  them  w’ere  small, 
experimental  companies.  Of  the  leading  makers  east 
of  the  Mississippi  the  great  majority  are  consolidated 
into  one  dominating  concern,  which  exerts  a nation- 
wide influence  in  caskets  and  in  the  general  regulation 
and  selection  of  supplies. 

Is  it  a trust?  It  would  be  pretty  hard  to  say  so 
legally,  it  w-ould  seem.  Five  years  ago  a Western 
funeral  association  asked  Congress  to  investigate,  and 
in  1908  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  consid- 
ered the  question,  but  no  action  was  taken.  A bitter 
war  over  the  question  has  raged  in  the  trade  journals. 
Many  undertakers  declare  that  there  is  a trust;  others 
as  strongly  deny  this.  Mr.  H.  A.  Butler,  editor  of 
Sunnysule,  ae.serts  that  the  facts  and  figures  show 
that  the  company  indicated  is  not  a combination  in 
restraint  of  tratle. 

Caskets  are  costing  more  every  year.  Some  one 
said  recently  that  it  was  rapidly  becoming  costlier 
to  die  than  to  live.  The  combination  referred  to 
takes  care  to  enforce  that  part  of  the  undertakers’ 
code  of  ethics  W’hich  prevents  competition  and  the 
lowering  of  the  price  of  caskets,  and  advocates  in- 
. creased  cost  of  funerals.  This  is  generally  admitted. 
More  than  that,  it  refuses  to  deal  at  all  with  those 
who  cut  rates  or  advertise.  It  has  organized  state 
'and  local  associations,  and  these  have  a subtle  and 
specious  influence  in  favor  of  the  “ trust.” 

The  extent  of  the  exploitation  in  coffins  and  caskets 
was  disclosed  in  the  “ undertakers’  war  ” in  Chicago 
'some  time  ago,  when  a Western  casket  company 
advertised  its  sale  for  $15  of  a casket  for  which  from 
$35  to  $50  was  charged  elsewhere;  $20  for  what  others 
sold  for  $50  to  $60;  $25  for  the  same  article  offered 
at  $75  to  $100;  $200  for  what  others  asked  from  $500 
to  $700.  These  figures  were  followed  by  the  claim, 
“ We  will  save  the  people  of  Chicago  $3,000,000  a year 
which  will  be  invested  in  necessary  articles  for  the 


living.”  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  the  six  leading 
“ $75  funeral  companies  ” on  the  Atlantic  coast  are 
all  refused  the  advantages  of  the  alleged  “ trust,” 
and  are  thus  compelled  to  deal  with  the  other  outside 
companies. 

The  tremendous  profit  in  the  business  can  lie  judged 
when  it  is  known  that  the  manufacturer  often  makes 
twenty  per  cent.,  alw’ays  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  Tlio 
undertaker,  in  addition  to  the  huge  profit,  makes  from 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  acces- 
sories. For  candles  and  drapery  he  gets  two  or  three 
dollars  for  a few  .days;  the  original  cost  is  from  ten 
to  twenty  dollars,  and  they  are  used  many  times  over. 

In  defense  the  undertakers  say  that  the  charges 
really  cover  services  which  are  not  itemized.  If  that 
were  the  case,  then  the  remedy  ought  to  be  applied 
of  charging  for  separate  items  separately  and  not 
concealing  the  real  charges.  As  it  is,  one  cannot  escape 
the  conclusion  that  what  is  actually  charged  is,  as 
has  been  said,  “all  the  traffic  will  bear.” 

What  are  the  remedies?  They  range  all  the  way 
from  public  funerals  provided  by  the  State,  as  ad- 
vocated by  many  who  have  studied  the  subject,  to 
reform  in  the  whole  business  of  privately  conducted 
funerals.  For  the  present  at  least  the  idea  of  state 
funerals  may  be  set  down  as  an  issue  for  the  future. 
To-day  the  question  is  of  controlling  the  abuses  under 
private  management. 

Some  five  or  six  years  ago  the  question  was  an- 
swered in  Baltimore  by  an  undertaker  who  announced 
that  he  was  ready  to  furnish  a regular  standard 
$75  funeral.  Threats  of  organized  atteck  were  made 
on  his  business,  but  he  replied  that  he  could  do  it 
for  $65  without  loss,  then  .^55  and  $50  and  even  $48. 
with  a $2  profit,  by  omitting  certain  things  and  doing 
a large  enough  business.  This  was  a first  step  in 
lifting  a grievous  burden  from  the  poor,  and  it  is 
hard  to  maintain  in  the  face  of  the  success  of  the  so- 
called  “standard  funerals”  that  nothing  can  be  done. 

From  Baltimore  the  idea  spread  to  Philadelphia, 
though  in  the  former  city  the  movement  reached  its 
highest  development.  As  the  profit  was  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $20,  the  undertaker  must  get 
plenty  of  business  and  hence  he  began  to  advertise, 
thus  breaking  with  another  tradition.  During  the 
next  year  another  firm  followed  suit  and  then  a third, 
until  they  had  about  one-half  the  patronage  of  tlie 
city.  Pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  iconoclasts, 
but  their  reply  was  one  of  the  most  striking  advertising 
campaigns  on  record.  Huge  pictures  of  coffins  were 
displayed  on  bill-boards;  pictures  of  the  undertakers 
were  shown  in  street-car  advertising.  The  result  was 
that  one,  firm  got  682  funerals,  while  the  largest  of 
the  old-style  competitors  had  but  324.  The  public 
caught  the  idea  and  backed  the  reformers  instantly. 
To-day  there  are  such  firms  also  in  Newark,  Union 
Hill,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  though  the  latter 
have  different  conditions  to  meet  owing  to  the  distance 
of  the  cemeteries,  carriage  hire,  and  higher  cost  of 
living.  Nevertheless,  those  who  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject closely  have  prepared  detailed  figures  showing 
that  the  thing  can  be  done  on  a large  scale  in  New 
York  and  three  classes  of  funerals  offered  at  a profit: 
one  for  from  $39  to  $59,  the  second  for  from  $50  to 
$79,  and  a third  for  from  $75  to  $104.  For  children  it 
can  be  done  at  $20,  $35,  and  $50,  respectively,  in  the 
same  classes.  The  third  is  such  as  to  satisfy  any  one 
except  those  who  want  really  unnecessary  display. 


GILMORE’S  MARE 

BY  WILLIAM  COOPER  HOWELLS 


X the  early  eighteen  eighties  horse- 
racing  was  as  popular  a sport  as 
I baseball  is  nowadays.  Men  of  com- 
fortable means  had  horses,  and  those 
' who  could  not  afford  tiiem  spent  a 
great  part  of  their  time  talking  of 
the  merits  or  performances  of  this 
horse,  or  discussing  what  they  might 
hope  from  tliat  one.  Farmers,  even, 
retired  from  actual  farming  and  built  great  stables  on 
their  farms,  which  from  that  time  forth  would  begin 
to  run  down.  Business  men,  and  lawyers  and  doctors 
who  lived  in  town,  would  take  up  fast  horses,  and  as 
their  enthusiasm  gained  headway  one  would  notice 
tlieir  business  gradually  falling  into  neglect  and  ruin. 

The  main  street  of  the  village,  broad,  smooth,  and 
shady,  had  become  a speedway,  where  every  summer 
afternoon,  and  until  dusk  and  even  after  dark,  horses 
raced  back  and  forth  for  a mile  or  so;  they  raced  in 
friendly  matches,  or  were  driven  alone  for  exercise. 
Once  a week,  or  once  every  two  weeks,  there  would  be 
racing  matings,  and  every  year  at  the  county  fair  the 


races  drew  most  people’s  attention.  It  was  before  pro- 
fessionals had  taken  the  sport  so  much  to  themselves, 
and  the  interest  W’as  of  an  intimately  personal  sort, 
but  none  the  less  intense  l>ecause  it  was  neighborly. 

It  was  at  such  a time  that  young  Gilmore  came  to 
Xorthfield.  He  had  had  some  training  as  a veterinary, 
a!id,  as  it  was  in  tlie  days  wlien  this  science  was  new, 
he  succeeded  at  once.  The  villagers  found  him  a lik- 
able young  fellow.  At  first  he  seemed  rough  and 
boisterous,  but  later  they  looked  on  him  as  only  frank 
and  boyish.  He  professed  to  be  independent  in  his 
roughness,  but  would  go  miles  into  the  country  in 
any  weather  to  help  a farmer  who  sent  for  him,  and 
he  loved  horses;  at  least  he  understood  them,  although 
he  was  as  rough  and  impetuously  harsh  toward  them 
as  he  was  toward  his  fellow-men.  He  did  so  well  that 
he  soon  laid  away  a great  deal  of  money,  for  that 
time  and  the  community.  Perhaps  it  was  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  fact — that  he  was  almost  independent,  or 
not  so  dependent  on  his  daily  earnings  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  being — or  perhaps  it  was  constant  asso- 
ciation with  men  who  subordinated  horses  to  business. 


or  constant  association  with  horses,  that  started  him 
in  horse-racing.  He  bt-gan  buying  and  trading  and 
training  horses,  and  then  trading  them  again,  each 
time  getting  a better  horse,  until,  finally,  as  he  had 
been  known  for  owning  the  best  hunting  dogs  and  the 
best  guns,  he  now  was  known  to  have  the  best  trotters 
in  the  country;  in  fact,  “ Goldleaf,”  as  she  was  called, 
came  to  be  known  to  several  breeders  from  the  larger 
cities,  and  they  made  Gilmore  offers  of  large  sums  of 
money  for  his  horse;  they  were  all  rejected. 

It  was  the  day  before  the  county  fair  that  the  last 
of  these  came  to  him;  he  offered  twice  what  any  of 
the  others  had  offered.  It  would  have  made  Gilmore 
independent  in  a modest  way  for  many  years,  but 
Gilmore  had  been  drinking  a little;  he  had  come  to 
take  great  pride  in  the  consciousness  that  his  horse 
was  “ not  for  sale,”  and  he  bluntly  and  bluffly  refused. 

“ Nope,  she’s  not  for  sale,”  he  said.  He  had  come  to 
like  the  phrase,  because  the  village  had  come  to  dis- 
cuss this  phrase  as  his  customary  reply.  He  was 
really  a little  sorry  that  he  had  refused  the  offer  after 
the  man  had  gone,  but  he  consoled  himself  by  thinking 
that  this  would  make  more  talk  among  his  neighbors, 
and  would  increase  their  wonder  at  him  for  his  devotion 
to. his  trotters  and  to  horse-racing,  when  the  sentiment 
represented  so  much  to  him  in  a material  way. 

“ Doc  Gilmore  refused  five  thousand  dollars  for  his 
mare  to-day,”  he  imagined  their  saying,  and  he 
imagined  a reply: 

“ Isn’t  it  funny  how  he  keeps  turning  down  such 
big  offers!”  Or  they  might  say:  “ He  surely  has  nerve, 
after  what  has  happened  to  every  one  else  who  has 
held  a horse  too  long.  He  ought  to  sell — that  is  the 
only  thing  for  him  to  do.”  And  Gilmore  was  proud 
to  be  considered  more  daring  than  the  rest. 

The  next  day,  with  groups  of  farmers  and  villagers 
standing  near,  pretending  to  wonder  at  the  excellence 
of  the  mare,  or  pretending  that  they  were  not  wonder- 
ing, and  attempting  with  a show  of  critical  knowledge 
to  analyze  and  discuss  the  mare’s  various  “ points,” 
Gilmore  harnessed  her  into  the  sulky,  and,  after  look- 
ing over  the  straps  and  buckles  with  more  care  than 
was  necessary,  he  jumped  into  his  seat,  and,  scattering 
the  open-eyed  farmer  boys  and  old  men  on  canes,  was 
off  toward  the  track;  bis  race  had  been  announced, 
and  as  he  was  tearing  away  he  heard  some  one  say: 

“ And  he  slept  in  the,  stall  with  her  last  night,  too.” 
It  pleast'd  him  that  they  knew  this  and  had  remarked 
it. 

After  the  several  false  starts  he  heard  the  starter 
shout  “Go.”  and  he  caught  a glimpse  of  a grand-stand 
full  of  people,  all  excitedly  on  their  feet,  and  then  he 
easily  took  the  pole  and  the  lead  which  he  held  all 
the  way  around  the  track.  Coming  down  the  home- 
stretch  he  saw  men  scurrying  to  the  edge  of  the  track, 
and  the  people  in  the  grand-stand  were  on  their  feet 
waving,  and  he  heard  their  shouts.  He  was  admiring 
the  way  his  mare  seemed  to  flatten  out,  it  seemed,  to 
half  her  height,  and  her  long,  easy  strides;  every 
muscle  and  every  line  of  her  body  told  him  that  she 
was  doing  her  best. 

It  was  then  that  he  caught  sight  of  the  crowd  in  the 
grand-stand  that  seemed  to  be  watching  him  and  shout- 
ing to  him.  and  he  was  pleased  that  he  seemed  the 
center  of  so  much  interest,  and  pleased  because  he 
would  win  the  beat;  but  it  was  in  his  exultation  that 
he  let  the  whip  that  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  that  he 
had  not  yet  used.  >[alligtj  |hcf|  b^ek^- 'The  mare  increased 
her  speed  a little"  aim  then,  with  a shout.  Gilmore 
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wildly  rai8e<l  the  whip  high  above  hia  head  and  broUpl't 
it  down  again  on  her  back  with  a snap,  the  lash  fall* 
ing  well  upon  her  neck.  He  had  the  same  feeling  of 
exultation  and  pride  as  he  did  this,  but  that  feeing 
changed  to  shame  when  the  mare  broke  hopelessly,  and, 
within  fifty  feet  of  the  wire,  fell  behind.  It  flashed 
through  his  brain  then  that  perhaps  the  mare  would 
never  be  any  good  again,  and  this  feeling  of  shame 
and  fear  he  hid  in  defiance  and  anger,  and  as  he  drove 
to  the  barns  he  laid  lash  after  lash  on  the  mare’s  back 
in  his  rage. 

Unharnessing  her,  he  led  her  into  her  box-stall,  and 
there,  dropping  the  air  of  bravado  he  had  put  on  be- 
fore the  men  who,  a few  moments  before,  had  marveled 
at  him,  he  nervously  rubbed  and  petted  the  mare,  try- 
ing to  assure  himself  that  he  was  quieting  her.  But 
when  he  drove  on  the  track  for  the  next  heat  the  mare 
refused  to  start;  then  he  whipped  her  again,  and  finally 
climbed  down  from  his  seat  and  led  her  back  to  the 
bam.  He  knew  that  he  had 
ruined  her. 

That  night  he  shut  himself 
up  in  his  house  instead  of  seek- 
ing the  horsemen  at  the  fair 
grounds  or  at  the  hotel  down- 
town, and  gossiping  with  them. 

He  avoided  the  races  the  rest  of 
the  week,  and  dreaded  to  see  any 
one  that  he  knew  and  hear  him 
say  to  him:  “Too  bad,  John, 
that  you  whipped  the  mare.  I’m 
afraid  that  she  won’t  be  much 
good  any  more.” 

He  also  regretted  what  they 
would  say  because  he  had  re- 
fused so  much  money  for  his 
mare.  He  thought  of  saying 
that  some  one  had  drugged  his 
horse,  or  of  saying  that  he  was 
neivous,  or  that  the  horse  was 
ncr\'ou8,  but  days  and  then  weeks 
passed,  and  he  said  none  of  these 
things.  He  heard,  however,  that 
othci*s  w’ere  saying  that  he  was 
" no  good  with  horses  any  more.” 

Mayte  it  was  because  they  were 
saying  this  that  he  imagined  his 
business  was  failing  off.  Or 
maybe  it  was  because  he  had 
been  neglecting  his  business,  and 
because  the  thing — pride  and  in- 
terest in  his  mare — that  had 
made  him  neglect  it  was  now 
gone,  that  he  imagined  that  he 
was  actually  in  disgrace  and 
that  his  business  was  falling 
away. 

He  drank  heavily  and  more 
heavily  as  the  time  went  on  and 
as  he  lost  hope.  \Miere  before 
he  had  been  only  rough  and 
noisy,  he  became  ugly.  Men 
with  whom  he  used  to  mingle 
shunned  him:  and  those  w’ho 
used  to  laugh  at  him  for  his  un- 
couthness quarreled  with  him, 
and  then  openly  told  him  that 
they  wanted  nothing  more  to  do 
with  him.  His  wife  left  him 
after  a year  and  took  their  boy 
with  her;  his  dogs  ran  wild  on 
the  streets,  snapping  and  bark- 
ing at  the  villagers.  One  day, 
one  of  them  bit  a little  girl,  and 
the  mayor  ordered  the  dog  shot. 

But  when  the  constable  came 
Gilmore  barricaded  himself  in 
his  house  and  threatened  to  kill 
any  one  coming  near.  Later, 
they  caught  him  with  the  dog 
in  his  arms,  trying  to  sneak 
through  the  back  lot,  and  took 
the  dog  from  him  and  shot  it 
while  he  was  incoherently  pro- 
testing. 

He  seldom  appeared  about 
town  in  d.aylight,  and,  when  he  did,  it  was  to  slink 
through  the  streets  to  the  livery  stable,  where  he 
would  sit  with  drooping  jaw  and  watery  eyes  and 
listen  to  the  talk  without  speaking.  The  home 
that  he  had  bought,  like  his  life,  crumbled  away. 
Shingles  fell  from  the  roof  and  were  not  replaced, 
and  windows  were  broken  and  never  mended.  The 
planks  of  the  sidewalk  loosened  and  rotted  away 
and  the  floor  of  the  porch  fell  in;  it,  too,  had 
rotted.  In  the  yard,  that  had  once  been  a w’ell- 
trimmed  law'n,  grass  grew  high  and  rank,  and  weeds 
flourished  ’W’ildly  and  almost  obscured  the  smooth, 
graveled  driveway.  All  his  horses,  save  the  mare 

Goldleaf,”  were  sold;  no  one  would  buy  her  because 
of  the  bad  name  that  she  had.  Gilmore  had  his  lucid 
moments,  too,  more  and  more  rarely,  when  he  said 
tliat  he  was  going  to  brace  up  and  start  practisiivg 
again,  and  he  clung  to  this  idea  and  to  the  mare  to 
help  out  the  idea.  Then  he  would  find  himself  in 
drink  again  and  deeper  than  ever. 

It  was  whispered  about  that  he  “ used  dope.”  Others 
said  that  he  was  going  mad.  At  one  time  nothing 
was  seen  of  him  for  days,  and  officers  pried  open  the 
liarn-door  to  see  if  the  horse  had  food;  they  found  both 
hay  and  water,  and  that  night  they  saw  a light  in 
Gilmore’s  house,  where  he  lived  alone,  and  knew  that 
he  was  still  alive.  His  money  could  not  hold  out 
much  longer,  they  said,  and  it  was  only  a question  of 
time  until  he  would  have  to  be  taken  care  of;  this 
meant,  of  course,  that  he  would  have  to  be  sent  to 
the  infirmary  or  workhouse  or  to  an  asylum. 


He  was  seen  one  morning,  when  it  was  hardly  light, 
vomiiig  from  the  creek,  wearily  carrying  a basket  full 
of  stones  that  he  had  picked  up.  He  disappeared 
with  them  into  his  barn,  where  he  had  a little  smithy, 
which  he  had  used  during  the  time  when  he  had  been 
successful  with  his  horses.  That  night  a late 
passer-by  saw  smoke  and  sparks  rising  from  the 
chimney;  thinking  the  barn  was  afire,  he  ran  back, 
and,  peeping  through  the  crack  in  the  door,  saw  Gil- 
more heating  the  stones,  and  then  pounding  them  to 
bits  on  the  anvil.  The  neighbor  watched  him  as  he 
picked  up  the  shiny  bits  and  placed  them  in  a box. 
His  eye  was  wild  and  his  hand  shook  as  he  worked. 

“Diamonds!”  he  muttered,  and  then  he  would  ex- 
claim: “ Ah,  a dandy,  a fine  big  one!”  and  by  the  light 
of  the  forge  he  would  examine  the  piece  of  rock  and 
then  put  it  carefully  aside. 

One  night  shortly  after  this,  Gilmore  was  more  in 
morphine  and  whiskey  than  usual.  The  barn  caught 


fire  from  the  forge.  Gilmore  stood  at  his  anvil  and 
v.-atehed  the  blaze  spread  slowly;  he  saw  his  mare,  her 
eyes  wild,  peep  at  him  over  the  side  of  her  stiill.  and 
as  the  blaze  lighted  up  the  barn  more  brilliantly  he 
saw  that  she  was  trembling  with  fear  and  he  heard 
her  snorting.  He  thought  that  he  would  lead  her  out; 
there  would  be  no  troulile  now,  he  told  himself,  vaguely, 
and  then  it  flashed  througli  his  liead: 

“ Nd,  she  has  lieen  the  cause  of  all  my  troulile.  Let 
her  burn,  and  then  when  she  is  gone  and  I am  free 
from  that  curse  I’ll  start  in  again.  My  wife,  too,  she 
always  wanted  me  to  get  rid  of  .ny  horses,  and — ” 

He  stumbled  to  the  door  and  out  into  the  night  air 
and  sat  down,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  was  doing, 
A few  feet  from  the  barn  he  watched  the  flames  creep 
along  the  wisps  of  hay  that  lay  on  the  floor,  and  work 
their  way  up  tlie  wall  toward  the  hay-mow.  The 
room  where  he  had  been  working  filled  with  smoke, 
but  now  and  then  a little  flame  burst  out,  and  by  its 
light  he  saw  the  mare  still  watching  him  over  tlie 
side  of  the  stall,  her  nostrils  dilated  and  her  eyes  red 
and  wilcL  Once  he  heard  her  snort,  and  then  more 
smoke  filled  the  room,  and  it  was  for  the  moment 
dark, 

“ And  I’ll  write  my  wife  to-night — as  soon  as  tliis 
fire  is  over — and  tell  her  that  1 have  sold  the  horse; 
no.  I’ll  tell  her  it  was  sick  and  died;  still,  I don’t  know 
where  my  wife  is.  Yes,  I’ll  write  her  and  slie  will  come 
back  to  me,  and  I will  work  up  my  practice  again. 
It  will  be  a good  way  to  get  rid  of  the  horse,” 

And  Gilmore  dozed  again  and  roused  himself ; lie 


was  cold  and  shivering.  It  was  raining — a cold 
rain.  His  hands  shook  with  cold  and  with  the 
effect  of  the  opium  that  was  wearing  off;  his  head 
whirled  and  his  mouth  was  thick  and  pasty  with  the 
feeling  that  follows  the  use  of  morphine.  He  was  very 
miserable.  He  glanced  at  his  houjse  and  for  a moment 
thought  he  saw  his  son  standing  at  the  back  door,  and 
then  he  thought  his  son  saw  nim,  and  cried  out  in 
terror  and  ran  away.  Then  he  thought  his  wife 
called  to  him,  and  when  he  got  up  to  catch  her  in  his 
arms  a big  black  horse,  with  his  hind-legs  burned 
away,  stepped  in  between  them.  And  then  in  an  in- 
stant he  went  back  over  all  those  long  years  of  squalid 
wretchedness  that  he  had  lived  alone,  and  he  saw  him- 
self pointed  at  in  the  street,  and  a boy  threw  a stone 
at  him;  he  saw  it  coming  and  tried  to  dodge,  but  could 
not  move  his  head.  His  own  little  boy  then  seemed  to 
have  thrown  at  him,  and  the  stone  whirled  shriekingly 
through  the  air;  then  he  awoke,  and  it  dawned  on  him 
that  the  shriek  that  he  had 
heard  was  that  of  his  mare. 
The  shriek  of  a horse  in  pain  is 
a terrible  thing;  Gilmore  had 
heard  it  many  years  ago,  and 
the  terrible  impression  it  made 
on  him  lasted  for  days. 

“Why,  my  barn  is  on  fire!” 
He  jumped  up,  but  fell  to  the 
ground  again.  His  legs,  be- 
numbed, refused  to  support  him. 

"Good  God!  And  all  my 
horses  are  in  there!  I must 
get  Goldleaf  out,  I must,  I 
must,  I must,”  he  kept  mutter- 
ing, as  he  crawled  on  his  hands 
and  knees  toward  the  barn, 
which  now  was  all  aflame  inside, 
roaring  and  crackling.  He 
paused  and  shivered.  The  cold 
wind  cut  him  like  a knife  and 
the  rain  tortured  him. 

“In  a moment  the  flames  will 
reach  the  hay-mow  and  it  will  be 
too  late.  Her  cry  must  have 
awakened  me.  How  did  I come 
to  fall  asleep?  And  where  is  my 
wife  and  the  boy?  Of  coarse 
they  are  not  in  there.  Still  they 
might  be.”  And,  with  a mighty 
effort,  he  gained  his  feet,  having 
crawled  to  the  door  of  the  blaz- 
ing barn.  It  seemed  warm  and 
comfortable  within  the  barn;  he 
wondered  again  how  he  came  to 
fall  asleep  in  the  cold  rain,  and 
why  he  had  not  thought  sooner 
of  going  to  the  fire  to  get  warm. 
It  was  so  comfortable  to  him,  in 
his  chilled,  weakened  condition, 
that  he  was.  for  an  instant, 
minded  to  sit  down  and  warm 
himself,  but  again  he  heard  the 
cry  of  his  mare. 

“ Yes,  I must  hurry  and  get 
her  out,”  he  thought.  “ Then  I 
will  come  back  and  get  warm.” 
He  reached  for  a blanket;  his 
hands  found  the  place  w’here  he 
always  had  kept  his  blankets,  but 
tlie  rack  was  empty;  he  won- 
dered how  it  came  that  he  had 
forgotten  to  put  the  blankets 
away.  Then,  fumbling  with  his 
coat,  to  take  it  off,  be  stumbled 
toward  the  stall  and  untied  the 
mare;  his  hand  struck  the  side 
of  the  stall  when  he  threw 
the  coat  over  her  head,  but  he 
did  not  mind  the  pain,  and  he 
led  the  mare  toward  the  open 
doors.  They  W’ere  ten  feet 
from  the  door  when  the  coat 
fell  from  his  numbed  hands. 
At  the  sight  of  the  flame  the 
mare  wheeled,  knocking  Gilmore 
to  the  floor. 

Dizzy,  he  seemed  to  be  on  a heavy  sea  in  a small 
boat  that  rocked  and  rocketl;  the  motion  became 
jerkier  and  jerkier.  and  then  he  was  seated  in  his  high- 
wheeled sulky;  it  was  the  big  race  that  every  one 
always  looked  forward  to.  That  night  he  seemed  to 
have  had  a dream;  he  dreamed  that  he  had  whipped 
his  marc  as  she  was  crossing  the  line,  and  that  she 
had  been  worthless  ever  since,  and  that  he  had  been 
ruined. 

“What  an  ngly  dream!”  he  thought.  “Of  course, 
I will  not  whip  her.”  Then  he  felt  the  mare  settle 
down  into  a s^ady  trot,  and  he  watched  her  strain 
every  mnscle.  Yes.  he  would  win  the  race;  the  mare 
had  a good  lead.  He  saw  the  whip  raised  in  his  hand; 
and,  as  he  came  under  the.  wire,  he  waved  the  whip 
to  his  wife  in  the  grand-stand.  Then  he  felt  himself 
licing  lifted  down  from  the  snlky  and  heard  men  shout 
their  praise  to  him. 

Yes,  it  had  been  a dream;  the  mare  did  not 
break. 

Gilmore  was  very  happy:  he  was  warm  and  drowsy; 
he  opened  his  eyes,  saw  the  mare  standing  beside  him; 
he  reached  out  to  touch  lier  and  pat  her,  to  quiet  her 
for  the  next  heat,  and  tlien  everything  liegan  to  grow 
black,  and  he  took  pleasure  in  falling  into  sleep  so 
quietly  and  comfortably. 

Neighbors  running  up  came  just  in  time  to  see  the 
mare,  her  feet  braced  back,  standing  almost  in  the 
doorway;  they  saw  Gilmore  struggle  feebly  to  rise,  and 
then,  with  a crash,  the  roof  fell  in  on  both  and  sent 
a shower  of  sparks  flying  upward. 


Fumblmg  with  his  coat,  he  stumbled  toward  the  stall 
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FOR  DIFFICULT  MOMENTS 

(J.  Competidium  of  Convcrmtion  I'nder  Embarrassing 
Conditions.) 

Foreword:  These  little  eonversations  are  (lesif^ned  to 
help  unfortunates  who  find  themselves  at  a loss  for 
words  at  times  when  a ready  command  of  llucnt  speech 
would  save  a difficult  situation,  and  to  relieve  all, 
especially  the  party  of  the  second  part,  from  all  em- 
barrassment. They  are  not  copyrighted,  and  have 
been  prepared  in  a spijit  of  pure  philanthropy  by  the 
author  to  help  his  fellow-men. 

Wii.nERFORCE  Jenkins,  R.F.D. 

(For  a Bashful  Young  Man  Who  Has  Inadvertently 
Stepped  I'pon  a Lady’s  Train.) 

She:  You  idiot,  you  have  ruined  my  gown! 

You:  All,  madam,  I confess  tliat  I was  n'ot  looking 
where  I was  going. 

She:  You  should  have  a dog  to  lead  you! 

You:  It  might  have  helped,  madam,  but,  alas.  I 
doubt  it.  From  my  youth  upward  I have  dreamed 
that  the  day  might  dawn  when  Helen  of  Troy,  the 
most  beautiful  of  women,  for  whom  the  Greeks  and  the 
Trojans  waged  .sanguinary  warfare,  and  performed 
such  deeds  of  prowess  that  even  Homer  himself  found 
therein  inspiration  for  the  most  exalted  poetrv  on  the 
pages  of  literature,  would  pass  before  my  vision,  that 
I might  at  least  feast  my  eyes  upon  her  transcendent 
loveliness.  Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  year  after 
year — nay,  madam,  for  whole  decades  have  I wished 
for  this  glad  boon,  and  now,  to-day,  here,  and  now, 
comes  the  realization  of  my  fondest  hojies,  my  dearest 
ambition,  for  you  rose  up  like  a vision  of  fairyland 
l)efore  my  entranced  eyes — the  brow,  noble,  beautiful, 
alabaster  white  and  utterly  unfurrowed  by  care;  the 
cheeks,  delicately  dim])le<l,  wearing  the  tinteil  bloom 
of  the  rose;  the  eyes,  lustrous  as  the  heavens,  sparkling 
as  the  seas,  lilue  as  the  modest  violet;  the  voice  like 
tinkling  chimes  in  some  far-distant  nook  of  loveliness 
and  peace.  It  is  she,  quoth  I,  and  my  dazzled  eyes,  ali- 
sorbed  in  a contemplation  of  this  dower  of  beauty  un- 
surpassed through  all  the  ages,  my  wayward  steps  wan- 
dered whitherward  they  knew  not,  and  have  wrought 
this  wrong  to  the  most  superbly  fitting,  delightfully 
chic,  and  becoming  gown  the  genius  of  our  sartorial 
artists  has  ever  designed.  Besides,  madam,  I am  a 
suburbanite. 

She:  Oh,  indeed,  a suburbanite!  Your  suburbanity 
is  self-evident,  but  what  is  that  to  me,  and  wlrnt  has 
it  to  do  with  the  fact  that  you  have  stepped  on  my 
train?”  , 

You:  Habit,  madam,  alas  that  it  should  be  so — 
but  habit,  of  which  I fear  I shall  never  be  able  to  break 
my.self.  We  suburbanites  have  to  travel  on  any  old 
train  that  comes  along  if  we  desire  to  get  anywhere. 

At  this  point  the  ijgfT^of  the  secondlpart  should 
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make  a courteous  salaam  to  the  offended  lady,  and 
fade  away  with  as  much  celerity  as  is  possible  uuder 
the  circumstances. 


NOT  NEEDED 

“I  .SEE,”  said  Stimkins,  “that  the  French  Ac’ademy 
has  just  supervised  the  ]mblicatiun  of  an  ollicial 
dictionarv  of  the  monkey  language.” 

“Too  iate,  too  late,”  moaned  Slithers.  “The  cam- 
[laign  is  over!” 


WHATEVER  WAS  THE  RULE 
With  Appomattox  only  a few  days  off,  the  Union 
and  Confederate  forces  were  daily  drawing  closer  to- 
gether, and  cavalry  squads  of  either  side  now  and  then 
picked  up  a few  stragglers  of  the  enemy.  A group  of 
Confederate  troopers  one  afternoon  captured  a Yankee 
infantryman  who  wore  a spick-and-span  new  uniform. 


with  bright  new  buttons,  all  in  their  proper  places,  and 
carried  a new,  clean,  shiny  musket.  After  the  custom 
of  war  in  such  cases,  they  started  for  camp  with  their 
prisoner  and  began  to  guy  him  gently  by  way  of 
passing  the  time.  To  their  great  surprise  he  could 
hardly  understand  them  or  they  him. 

“ Where'd  you  come  from,  Yank?”  thev  asked. 

“ ^’om  Prwoossia,”  he  answered,  stolidly. 

“How  long  you  1k‘cu  in  this  country?”* 

“ Zwie  inonat — maype  drei  monat.” 

“And  you  came  down  here  to  fight  us?” 

“ Yah — for  boundy,”  said  the  prisoner,  indifferently. 

The  t’onfederates  decided  to  scare  the  Prussian  aild 
have  a lot  of  fun. 

“ Look  here,”  .said  their  leader,  “ a Yankee  soldier 
is  all  right,  but  a Dutch  Yankee — bah!  Say,  do  you 

know  what  we’ll  do  with  you,  you  d d Dutch 

Yankee?  We’ll  stand  you  up  over  a coffin  at  sunrise 
to-morrow  and  fill  you  full  of  lead!” 

“ Veil.”  said  the  German,  with  a placid  shrug: 
“Veil,  voteffer  iss  der  rwule!” 


AN  INTERESTING  STUDY 
“ Where  is  your  daughter  Harriet  now.  Mrs. 
Winkles?  I haven’t  seen  her  all  the  winti^r,”  said 
Mrs,  Wallops. 

"Oh.  she’s  joined  the  colony  at  Reno,”  said  Mrs. 
Winkles. 

“ Dear  me."  said  ^Irs.  Wallops.  “ Why,  I didn’t 
even  know  she  was  married.” 

" She  isn’t.”  replied  Mrs.  Winkles.  " She’s  out  there 
studying  husbandry.” 


THE  LOVE  LYRICS  OF  PHYLLIS 

WHEN  STREPHON  S.MOKE.S 
When  Strejdion  smokes  I sit  me  idly  by 
And  watch  the  clouds  go  curling  to  the  sky 
In  purple  mas.ses  and  fantastic  form 
Sometimes  like  sloops  of  war  before  the  storm; 

Gay  castles,  too,  with  mistv  minarets 
Go  bounding  forth  from  Strephon’s  cigarettes; 

And  now,  again,  in  shapes  the  most  alisurd, 

Like  Carroll’s  Jabberwock  or  D<xlo-Bird. 

Sometimes  great  rings  spring  upward  from  his  lips 
.And  play  at  quoits  about  my  finger-tips, 

'I’hen  roll  away  into  the  land  of  dreams. 

Or  climb  aloft  upon  jiale  Luna's  beams 
To  greet  the  nostrils  with  their  incense  rare 
Of  that  sweet  lady  in  the  moon  u[)  there, 

Who  gaze.s  fondly  at  us  from  her  place. 

Majestic  Empress  of  the  Realm  of  Space. 

And  as  the  smoke  increasingly  comes  forth 
To  float  all  v > east,  wt  -f  ami  .soir  li  and  north, 
i-;g  sirs  jmks  of  me 


ETHEL:  Why  throw  aw-ay  the  cigarette,  dear? 
NITA:  Those  stupid  cigarette-makers  have  put 

MY  MONOGRAM  IN  LAVENDER,  AND  I DISTINCTLY  TOLD 
THEM  LILAC. 
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, uiaL  qiicBLiou  ureau  afar, 

II  t Strephon  I’ve  no  slightest  grudge, 
and  not  a human  smudgi*! 
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“ Wild  Asters  on  the  Mountainside  ” 

BY  CHARLES  C.  CURRAN 


“A  Meadow  Flower” 
BY  JOHN  W.  ALEXANDER 


“ Wise  Man,  Warrior,  and  Youth  ” 
BY  ERNEST  L.  BI.UMENSCHEIN 
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HUMPH!  THEY  HAVE  ABSOLUTELY  NO  REGARD  FOR  ME! 


OLD-FUNNY-  STORIES' 

I,  OF^TThe  SOUTTH^AndAV^E'Snr 


BY-  CHARLES  - JOHNSTON 


Pictures  ^ALBERT- LEVERING 


early  as  1853  a witty  observer  had 
put  oil  record  some  of  the  most 
amusing  points  in  the  dialects  of  the 
A ''  ‘^®tern  and  Southwestern  States. 

/A  Texas,  in  those  days,  had  a large 

-JmSS)  admixture  of  Spanish  words;  Louisi- 
ana,  of  French ; and  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  of  Indian.  North  Caro- 
V Mi wai  Una  •^.^g  notorious  for  a peculiar 
flatness  of  pronunciation  in  such  words  as  " crap  ” for 
“crop,”  “earn”  for  “corn,”  “peert”  for  “pert,”  and 
80  on.  “I  allow,”  meaning  “I  think,”  was  accredited 
to  Alalama  as  its  place  of  origin,  as  was  the  quaint 
expression  **  done  gone,”  “done  done,”  implying  “en- 
tirely gone  or  done.”  In  Virginia,  many  of  the  lower 
class  pronounced  “ th  ” as  “ d,”  saying  “ dat,”  “ dar,” 
“dis,”  for  that,  there,  and  this.  The  negro  words, 
gathered,  this  authority  tells  us,  particularly  on 
'coon  hunts,  became  habitual,  but  at  that  time  it  was 
possible  to  write  that  “ the  Irish  immigration  had  as 
yet  produced  no  striking  effect.” 

In  effect,  says  this  entertaining  writer,  there  are  two 
great  and  distinct  classes  in  the  United  States — the 
Yankee  and  the  Virginian:  the  former  occupying  the 
New  England  States,  and  thence  spreading  in  almost 
every  direction,  claiming  a great  portion  of  the  State 
oi  Ohio,  and  even  a share  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  al- 
though in  these  two  last-mentioned  States  the  Southern 
peculiarities  of  speech  are  more  common,  the  latter  be- 
ginning at  that  imaginary  division,  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
line,  and  thence  running  south  and  west. 

The  term  “ western  ” is  somewhat  indefinite,  so  that 
no  State  is  compelled  to  bear  the  burden  of  that  title. 
But  here  is  a Western  tale  the  location  of  which  is 
very  clearly  defined.  The  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Non- 
pareil recently  had  occasion,  says  the  story,  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Dayton  in  the  cars.  He  says  he  noticed  a 
gentleman  and  a lady  seated  in  close  juxtaposition, 
and,  judging  from  their  conduct,  one  could  well  imagine 
that  they  were  devoted  to  each  other.  In  front  of  the 
comfortable  pair  sat  two  worthy  German  gentlemen, 
editors  of  papers  in  that  melodious  tongue.  When 
near  Dayton,  the  train  passed  through  a long,  dark 
biidge.  Amidst  the  thunder  and  rattle  of  the  cars,  a 
sound  was  heard  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lady  and 
gentleman  alluded  to  which  might  be  described  as 
circumstantial  evidence.  As  the  train  emerged  into 
daylight  one  of  the  German  editors  slowly  drew  his 
spwtacles  dowTi  over  his  nose  and  exclaimed: 

“Veil,  I t’ink  dat  is  a tarn  bad  bridge.  I hear  him 
crack  one,  two,  free,  four  times!” 

The  lady  drew  down  her  veil,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  journey  the  pair  were  mute  and  still. 

Perhaps  the  name  of  Cincinnati  suggests  Presiden- 
tial politics.  If  so.  then  the  suggestion  may  counte- 
nance my  quoting  this  little  prose  poem:  A lad  stood 
on  a ladder  tall,  a-painting  of  a sign  (a  new,  short 
sign),  and  “ Auld  I^ng  Syne”  he  whistled;  the  sun  did 
shine.  And  time  or  sun  moved  snow  on  roof,  unused 
to  melting  mood;  it  slid  and  peeped  o’er  eaves  above, 
(aves-dropping  where  he  stood.  He,  gazing  down  on  a 
miss  beneath,  dreamed  not  mischance  was  near,  but 
held  his  bucket  in  his  hand,  and  brushed  a silent  T.  R. 
He  was  a painter’s  ’prentice  boy;  I need  not  paint  his 
name;  he  came  from  high  descent,  indeed;  but  now, 
’tis  all  the  same.  But,  ah.  the  snow  too  soon  it  fell, 
■8  if  with  fell  design;  he  kicked  the  bucket — down  he 
dropped — he  died  and  made  no  sign. 

Reader,  can  you  divine  my  motive  in  quoting  this? 
It  is  not,  let  me  candidly  confess,  the  belief  that  I have 


rescued  from  oblivion  an  early  American  lyric,  the  first, 
perchance,  of  a genre  afterward  brought  to  high  per- 
fection. Nor  is  it  the  skill  in  rhythm,  the  perfection 
of  the  rhymes,  the  touching  tenderness  of  sentiment. 
Reader,  let  me  confess;  not  these  l>eguiled  me.  but  the 
little  phrase  “a  silent  T.  R.”  I took  the  liberty  of 
changing  the  W’ord  “ tear  ” to  meet  more  modern  con- 
ditions. It  was  a thought  the  contemplation  of  which 
I found  it  impossible  to  resist. 

From  Ohio,  one  easily  passes  to  Indiana.  Here  is 
a rustic  little  tale  of  Hoosier  courtship  in  the  days  of 
James  Whitcomb  Riley’s  grandfathers,  which  is  not 
without  its  charm.  It  is.  I believe,  one  of  the  first 
blossoms  of  the  springtime  of  Hoosier  literature,  to 
grow,  as  we  know,  into  a glorious  summer. 

^ The  scene  takes  place  in  a log  cabin  boasting  a 
single  room,  half  of  which  is  occupied  by  two  beds, 
one  containing  “the  old  folks”  and  baby;  the  other, 
whose  duty  it  is  by  day  to  stand  beneath  the  shadow 
of  its  loftier  mate,  is  laden  with  five  younger  members 
of  the  family. 

In  the  foreground  are  Ezekiel  and  Sarah,  between 
whom  the  following  dialogue  takes  place: 

Ezekiel  (in  a ichisper).  I swow  teu  gosh,  Sary, 
I luv  ye! 

Saby  (in  a high  keg).  Good,  Zeke.  I’m  glad  on’t! 

Zeke.  Will  ye  have  me?  That’s  what  I want  to 
know ! 

Sary  (astonished).  Have  you?  To  be  sure,  I cal’late 
to! 

Zeke.  When  will  we  get  spliced? 

Saby.  Wall,  boss,  that’s  what  I’ve  been  thinking  on. 
I tell’d  dad  that  if  so  be  he’d  go  to  mill  to-morrow, 
we’d  get  j’ined  next  day. 

Zeke.  Ye  did?  Wall,  then,  swap  a buss  with  me! 

Father  (from  the  bed).  There  now,  varmints,  if 
yeu’ve  got  the  bizness  settled,  dcu  quit  for  the  night; 
ye  make  sich  a racket  a feller  might  as  w’cll  sleep  in 
bedlam ! 

Nice  old  person,  the  father.  In  view  of  the  historic 
fact  that  Indiana  is  the  home  of  Vice-Presidents  and 
Vice-Presidential  candidates  till  you  can’t  rest,  I dare 
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“Veil,  ve  met  Mr.  Jones  cornin’  down” 


not  venture  even  to  speculate  whether  dad  did  go  to 
mill  on  the  morrow.  Zeke  and  Sary  being  thereafter 
happily  j’ined.  I may  all  unwittingly  be  touching  the 
fringe  "of  family  history,  the  Miocene  age  of  Hoosier 
genealogies. 

Compare  with  this  homely,  pathetic  scene  a first  bud 
of  literature  in  Illinois: 


The  “ Suckers,”  says  the  narrator  of  the  tale,  are 
an  original  people,  and  not  a few  good  stories  have 
their  origin,  rise,  and  progress  among  them.  A gentle- 
man who  was  traveling  in  Illinois  some  time  ago 
says  he  called  at  a house  on  the  roadside  to  ask  for 
a drink  of  water,  when  the  following  colloquy  took 
place  between  himself  and  a boy  who  answered  his 
summons: 

Tbavei.eb.  Well,  my  boy,  how  long  have  you  lived 
here  ? 

Boy.  I don’t  know,  sir,  but  my  mother  says,  since 
I was  born. 

Traveler.  Have  you  any  brothers  and  sisters? 

Boy.  Yes,  a few. 

Traveler.  How  many  ? 

Boy.  Ten  or  eleven,  I reckon. 

Tkaveij:b.  Pretty  healthy  here,  isn’t  it? 

Boy.  Yes,  but  sometimes  we  have  a little  ager. 

Traveler.  Any  of  you  got  it  now? 

Boy.  Yes,  a few  on  us  goin’  to  have  the  shakes  this 
afternoon. 

Traveler.  How  many  of  you? 

Boy.  Why,  all  on  us,  except  Sister  Nance,  and  she’s 
sich  a cross  critter,  that  the  ager  won’t  bite  on  her; 
and  if  it  did,  she’s  so  deuced  contradictory  she 
Avouldn’t  shake,  nohow  you  could  fix  it! 

I love  to  linger  over  these  small  beginnings  of 
mighty  things.  It  is  as  though  we  surveyed  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  then  traveled  down  to 
New  Orleans.  Which  reminds  me  that  I have  a little 
story  of  that  fair  city  which  will  come  in  most 
suitably  here: 

A ship,  says  the  recorder,  was  recently  lying  in  the 
harbor  of  New  Orleans  when  an  Irish  emigrant  came 
aboard  and  thus  addressed  the  cook,  whose  nationality 
the  recorder  conscientiously  explains.  The  present 
teller  of  the  tale  is  not  so  candid,  but  will  leave  the 
secret  to  be  divined.  Said  the  emigrant:  “Are  yez 
the  mate?” 

“No!”  responded  he  who  was  addressed.  “ Oi’m  the 
man  as  cooks  the  mate!” 

Which  brings  me  inevitably  to  another  steamboat 
story.  Not  long  since — ^the  narrator  is  speaking  of 
sixty  years  ago — a steamboat  called  the  Old  Kentuck 
blew  up,  near  Trinity,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
by  which  accident  a lady  rejoicing  in  the  name  of 
Jones  lost  her  husband  and  her  trunk,  for  both  of 
which  an  action  was  brought.  There  was,  strange  to 
say,  great  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  late  Jones  had 
been  on  the  boat  at  tne  time  of  the  explosion,  that 
worthy  having  been  notoriously  drunk  on  the  wharf- 
boat  just  as  the  steamer  left  Trinity. 

Many  witnesses  were  examined  to  prove  the  fact, 
until  finally  a Mr.  Deitzmar,  a German,  was  placed 
upon  the  stand.  Our  friend,  James  Smart,  was  at- 
torney for  the  boat,  and  elicited  this  testimony  from 
Mr.  Deitzmar: 

“ Mr.  Deitzmar,  did  you  know  the  Old  Kentuck  f” 

“Y’ah.  I vas  blown  up  mit  her!” 

“Were  you  on  board  when  she  collapsed  her  flue?” 

“ Ven  she  busted  de  b’iler?  Yah,  I vas  dare.” 

“Did  you  know  Mr.  Jones?” 

“ To  be  sure.  I took  passage  togedder  mit  him.” 

“You  did?  When  did  you  last  see  him  on  board  the 
boat  ?” 

“Veil,  I didn’t  see  Mr.  Jones  on  board  de  boat  last 
time!” 

Mr.  Smart,  eertain  that  he  had  won  his  case,  with  a 
triumphant  glance  at  the  jury  asked: 

“Y'ou  did  not?  Well,  Mr.  Deitzmar,  when  last  did 
you  see  Mr.  Jones?” 

“ Veil,  when  de  schmoke-pipe  and  me  vas  goin’  up,  ve 
met  Mr.  Jones  cornin’  down!” 

To  go  now  a little  farther  south,  to  Florida.  An 
officer  asked  an  old  tame  Seminole  how  he  got  a 
living? 

“Oh,”  said  he,  “I  preach.” 

“ Preach  ?”  interrogated  the  officer.  “ Who  pays 
you?  What  do  you  get?” 

“ Oh,  I sometimes  gets  turkey,  sometimes  potato,  an’ 
(Ion  hominy!” 

“ I should  think,”  said  the  officer,  “ that  was  damned 
poor  pay!” 

“ Y’es,”  said  the  Seminole,  “ but  p’r’aps  it’s  damn 
j)oor  preach!” 

Another  yarn  with  a theological  twist.  This  is 
said  to  come  from  North  Carolina: 

A negro  preacher,  referring  to  the  Judgment  Day, 
cried  out:  “ Dere  shall  be  weepin’  and  gnashin’  ob 
t(*(>th!  and  dem  what’s  got  no  tcM-th  will  hah  to  gum 
It!” 

Here  is  another  little  sermon,  in  a contrasted  key: 

“ Bredern  an’  sistahs.  in  dat  day  de  Lord  s’all  diwide 
de  sheep  from  de  goats,  an’  bress  de  Lord,  we  knows 
which  wears  de  wool!” 


FINANCE 

BY  FRANKUN  ESCHER 

The  Markets*  Reactive  Influence  on  Business 


THE  JOYOUS  PASTIME  OF  '•BAITING  THE  GAMBLERS  IN  WALL  STREET"  A DANGEROUS  PROPOSITION  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  BUSINESS 


SHE  RE  is  never  a day  goes  by  but 
s that  the  bearing  of  business  condi- 
j tions  on  tlie  markets  is  discussed 
- in  tliousands  of  pages  of  written  and 
^ printed  matter.  It  is  but  rarely, 
) on  the  other  hand,  that  tlie  matter 
> is  considered  the  other  way  around 
j and  any  attention  given  to  the  in- 
“ lluence  of  the  markets  on  busines.s. 
After  a bad.  smash  in  stocks  or  when  the  failure  of 
.some  important  loan  has  emphasized  prevailing  de- 
pression in  the  bond  market,  stray  references  to  the 
“ unsettled  state  of  tlie  financial  markets  ” are  apt  to 
appear,  but  only  very  rarely  in  such  form  as  to  in- 
dicate appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  security 
markets  as  an  influence  on  tlie  state  of  trade.  \et, 
as  an  influence  on  trade,  there  arc  few  things  as  im- 
portant as  the  state  of  the  security  markets.  It 
makes  more  difference  to  many  more  people,  as  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  how  business  is  affected  by  the  markets 
than  how  business  conditions  cause  the  markets  to 
rise  and  fall.  To  every  person  directly  interested  in 
the  fluctuations  of  share  and  bond  prices  there  are, 
perhaps,  fifty  or  a hundred  interested  in  the  state  of 
trade. 

Conditions  such  as  have  lately  been  developed  in 
the  country’s  principal  security  markets  by  the  “ in- 
vestigation” of  the  allegeil  money  trust,  the  con- 
tinued pounding  of  the  railways,  and  the  Supreme 
Court’s  “interpretation”  of  the  law  governing  big 
business  combinations  concern  practically  every  one 
in  the  country  whether  he  knows  it  or  not.  It  makes 
interesting  first-page  “ copy  ” to  have  Mr.  Morgan 
and  the  country’s  other  leading  financiers  summoned 
to  Washington  and  “ put  on  the  grill  ” for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  how  corrupt  are  the  forces  of  wealth. 
But  if  the  small  business  man  all  over  the  country 
really  appreciated  how  it  was  hurting  his  business  to 
have"  this  sort  of  thing  going  on — how'  much  it  was 
costing  him  personally  in  dollars  and  cents — ^lie_  would 
take  far  less  pleasure  in  the  efforts  of  the  “ investi- 
gators ” to  get  their  names  Ix'fore  the  public.  If  he 
realized,  for  instance,  how  the  baiting  of  the  railways 
has  hurt  railway  credit  and  how  that  has  reacted 
on  business,  making  itself  felt  in  every  form  of  trade 
even  down  to  that  of  the  smallest  cross-roads  store, 
he  would  take  less  pleasure  in  the  news  that  another 
big  railw'ay  combination  has  lieen  ordered  dissolved 
and  the  whole  railway  world  again  thrown  into  con- 
fusion and  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  existing  combina- 
tions are  legal  and  which  are  not.  His  pleasure  in 
that  case  over  what  is  happening  to  the  “gamblers 
of  Wall  Strec't”  would  be  tempered  by  the  thought 
that  while  it  may  bo  very  satisfactory  to  see  the 
wicked  speculators*  get  their  just  deserts,  he  and  the 
other  business  men  around  him  are  paying  pretty 
heavily  for  their  fun. 

“ Pshaw',”  says  the  business  man  in  the  little  town 
two  or  three  thousand  miles  away  from  Wall  Street. 
“ w'hat  do  I care  about  markets?  How  do  they  affect 
mrf  We’re  growing  fast  out  here,  and  it’s  all  legiti- 
mate, straightforward  business.  Nobody  around  hern 
has  any  money  invested  in  Wall  Street.  What  we. 
care  about  is  land  and  manufacturing  plants.  How 
does  it  interest  us  that  the  price  of  stocks  in  Wall 
Street  is  up  or  down  or  that  some  railroad  a thou- 
sand miles  away  from  hero  is  having  trouble  selling 
its  bonds?” 

If  you  went  over  the  country  with  a fine-toothed 
comb,  giving  especial  attention  to  the  little  com- 
munities of  a coujile  of  hundred  people,  possibly  you 
might  find  one  or  two  communities  to  which  the  in- 
fluence of  the  country’s  main  financial  market  doesn’t 
extend.  That,  however,  is  doubtful.  Very  possibly 
in  a good  many  towns  most  of  the  inhabitants  might 
never  have  even  heard  of  Wall  Street,  let  alone  ever 
having  been  there.  But  that  wouldn’t  by  any  means 
lie  saying  that  on  the  affairs  of  that  particular  com- 
munity Wall  Street  exerts  no  influence.  Though  not 
a living  soul  in  the  place  may  realize  it,  in  the 
marketing  of  w'hatever  is  produced  there,  in  its  pur- 
chases of  food  and  merchandise,  in  its  mode  of  com- 
munication with  tlie  outside  world,  every'  community, 
however  remote,  is  affected  by  conditions  prevailing 
at  the  primary  markets. 

Take,  for  instance,  any  one  of  a dozen  little  grazing 
towns  in  Montana  along  the  line  of  the  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way’s extension  to  the  Pacific  coast  finished  a couple 
of  years  ago.  Before  the  railroad  came  through  there 
were  any  number  of  peojile  in  those  tow'tis.  probably, 
who  had  never  in  their  lives  heard  the  shriek  of  a loco- 
motive, And  in  that  condition,  probably,  they  would 
have  remained  to  the  end  of  their  day.s  had  events 
not  transpired  in  Wall  Street  determining  the  di- 
rectors of  the  St.  Paul  road  to  build  a through  line 
of  their  own.  In  all  those  towns  very  likely,  even 
the  ones  wdiich  have  been  brought  out  of  obscurity 
into  prominence  by  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  it 
W'ould  be  inipossibio  to  find  anybody  W'ith  a really 
clear  idea  of  what  happened  to  bring  about  the  actual 
building  of  the  new  line.  But  because  the  Montana 
wool-grow'er  doesn’t  happen  to  understand  the  Wall 
Street  combinations  which  operated  to  bring  about 
the  building  by  the  St.  Paul  of  a line  of  its  ow'n,  those 
combinations,  nevertheless,  were  what  did  determine 
whether  he  should  eke  out  his  existence  on  one  of 
life’s  backwaters  or  whether  he  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  get  into  toindi  with  the  great  world  around 
him.  Tnv('stment  conditions  now  and  in  100.")!  What 
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extension  was  planned  were  so  different  from  what 
they  are  to-day  is  what  made  the  project  go  through. 
Suppose  that  in  some  other  case  similar  combinations 
should  develop,  making  it  advisable  for  some  other 
big  line  to  spend  a hundred  million  dollars  on  new 
construction.  With  “investment  sentiment”  as  it  is 
— in  otlier  words,  with  Wall  Street  in  its  present 
frame  of  mind — is  it  conceivable  that  such  a work 
would  be  undertaken?  Had  the  St.  Paul  project  come 
up  six  or  eight  years  later  than  it  did — at  present, 
when  the  average  investor  is  about  as  willing  to  put 
his  money  into  new'  railway  entorprise  as  into  gold 
bricks — would  the  new'  line  ever  have  been  built?  So 
that  to  the.  small  w'ool-grower  in  far-off  Montana,  even 
though  he  may  not  have  had  the  slightest  realization 
of  tlie  fact  or  even  know'  that  Wall  Street  is  on 
the  map,  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Wall  Street  does 
really  make  a very  great  difference. 

Examples  might  be  almost  indefinitely  multiplied. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  an  isolated  town  which 
there  is  talk  of  connecting  with  other  near-hy  higger 
towns  by  means  of  a new  interurban  electric  rail- 
road. Possibly  enough  local  capital  can  be  secured 
to  establish  the  company,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  the  financing  w'ill  have  to  be  arranged  in  one 
of  the  big  cities.  So  to  some  banking-house  in  New 
York  or  Chicago  the  projectors  of  the  new  road  go 
with  their  proposition.  The  bankers  look  over  the 
papers,  declare  that  the  opportunity  is  a quite  ex- 
ceptional one — and  then  decline  it  on  the  ground  that 
their  capital  is  all  tied  up  in  similar  propositions, 
the  securities  of  w'hich  they  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  get  tbeir  clients  to  take,  off  their  hands.  People 
don’t  want  to  buy  bonds,  they  say.  they  are  more 
anxious  to  sell  what  they  have  than  to  take  on  more. 
And  that  is  the  answer  the  people  wdio  are  trying  to 
fUmt  the  new'  road  get  from  the  next  banker  they  go 
to.  and  the  next.  Finally  it  iK’comes  apparent  to  them 
that  the  merits  of  their  proposition  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter — that  it  is  simply  a c?ise  of  “ i i- 
vestment  sentiment”  being  di.'<turbed  to  such  a point 
that  tlie  banking-houses  realize  that  their  clients 
would  rather  hold  on  to  their  money  than  put  it  into 
s<curitic8.  The  project,  therefore,  is  laid  over  to  a 
time  when  conditions  shall  be  better  and  money'  ea.sier 
to  raise. 

Now'  that,  of  course,  means  that  a large  amount 
of  business  will  not  be  done  which  otherwise  Avould 
have  been  done.  The  building  of  the  road  would  have 
meant  the  spending  of  a big  sum  of  money  for  all  sorts 
of  material,  the  manufacture  of  which  w'ould  have 
helped  keep  a number  of  mills  and  factories  busy  over 
a eonsiilerable  period  of  time.  And  that,  of  course, 
takes  account  only  of  the  stimulation  of  business 
resulting  directly  from  the  actual  construction  w'ork. 
Far  more  important,  and  productive  of  a really  very 
much  larger  volume  of  husiness.  w’ould  have  been  the 
natural  development  of  the  industries  of  the  tow'n 
formerly  isolated.  To  the  people  who  live  there, 
W’hether  they  realize  it  or  not,  the  fact  that  the 
market  in  Wall  Street  happened  to  be  in  such  shape 
that  the  proposed  electric  line  couldn’t  be  financed 
me.ant  a very  real  ami  appreciable  financial  loss. 

The  same  thing  is  just  as  true,  of  course,  where 
the  question  is  of  extension  of  an  existing  plant  as 
it  is  in  the  case  of  new  constrindion.  Some  manu- 
facturing company,  we  will  say,  finds  its  business  in- 
creasing at  such  a rate  that  it  appt^ars  decidedly  w'ell 
worth  while  to  get  more  money  into  the  business  and 
largcdy  increase  capacity.  If  the  company  is  a small 
one  and  doing  well,  sufficient  local  capital  for  the 
proposed  improvements  can  probably  lie  found,  but  if 
it  is  a big  concern  the  chances  are  that  it  will  lie 
necessary  to  appeal  to  one  of  the  major  markets  for 
the  money  required.  Then,  if  banking  sentiment  is 
as  it  is  at  present,  one  of  two  things  is  bound  to 
happen:  either  the  aecoinmodation  will  be  refused  out- 
right or  else  an  exceedingly  liigh  charge  w'ill  be  made 
for  whatever  money'  is  provi<led. 

As  a check  upon  business,  the  importance  of  the 
exorbitantly  high  rates  for  money  being  paid  by  many 
of  the  corporations  is  not  generally'  appreciated.  This 
railroad  or  that  industrial  company,  it  is  learned,  has 
just  succeeded  in  aiising  a considerable  amount  of 
capital  in  Wall  Street,  the  rate  pai<l,  how'ever,  Ix'ing 
“rather  high”  because  of  the  “somewhat  di.sturbed 
condition  of  the  investment  markets.”  That  means 
in  most  cases  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  money'  to 
the  borrowing  company  is  very'  much  more  than  is 
generally'  thought.  We  have  seen  during  the  past 
year  a number  of  the  biggest  industrial  companies 
selling  their  seven-per-cent,  jireferred  shares  at  or 
even  below’  par  to  the  jnthiic — w'hieh  means,  of  course, 
a very  much  lower  price  to  the  bankers  handling  the 
stock 'aiui.  consequently,  an  actual  cost  to  the  borrower 
of  very'  eonsidcrablv  more  than  seven  per  cent.  And 
these,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  are  large,  powerful 
coni'erns.  many'  of  cbein  w’ith  capital  running  up  into 
the  tens  of  millions.  What  the  w’caker  concerns  are 
being  made  to  pay  may  readily  be  imagined. 

Yell,  even  at  that,  they  get  the  money,  don’t  they? 
And  isn’t  that  the  main  thing?  The  main  thing, 
])erhajts,  but  by  no  means  the  only  thing.  Money’ 
liorrowed  at  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  is  money  ju.st 
the  same,  but  not  the  kind  of  money  on  which  good, 
healthy  business  is  done.  If  a corporation  is  “ up 
against  it  for  cash.”  it  may  be  willing  to  pay  almost 
any  price  for  accommodation,  but  it  will  borrow  mighty 
little  money  at  those  rates  in  order  to  carry'  on  its 
regular  business.  However  satisfactory  the  margin 
of  profit  may  be,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be 
wide  enough  to  carry  an  initial  cnarge  of  ten  op  twelve 
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per  cent,  on  the  capital  on  which  the  business  is  done. 
Combinations  can  easily  enough  develop,  making  ex'en 
strong  companies  w'illing  to  pay  that  much — gflad, 
indeed,  to  get  the  money  at  any  price — ^but  no  busines.s 
man  needs  to  be  told  how  tfiat  sort  of  thing  hurts 
trade. 

To  a far  greater  degree  than  is  generally  appre- 
ciated, the  high  rate  which  the  corporations  have  had 
to  pay  for  capital  since  the  markets  got  into  their 
present  disturlWd  state  is  responsible  for  the  narrow- 
ing margin  of  profit.  We  hear  it  blamed  on  risiii" 
w’ages,  on  the  inefficiency  of  lalior,  on  the  increasin<r 
cost  of  raw  materials — o*ii  all  sorts  of  things,  in  fact, 
but  very  rarely  on  the  greatly’  increased  cost  of  the 
money  on  W’hich  tlie  business  is  being  done.  Consider 
the  case  of  a great  railroad,  for  example,  which,  up 
to  within  a few’  years  ago,  w'as  able  to  get  all  the 
money  it  needed  by  selling  bonds  carrying  four  per 
cent,  interest.  To  keep  up  with  the  growth  of  the 
territory  it  serves  and  provide  the  required  additional 
facilities,  the  road  is  constantly  under  the  necessity' 
of  seeking  fresh  capital.  And  for  this  capital,  it  has 
come  about,  a constantly'  rising  rate  of  interest  has 
got  to  be  paid.  W’here  it  used  to  be  possible  to  fpet 
the  money  at  a net  co.st  of,  say',  four  and  a half 
per  cent.,  it  may  be  necessary'  now  to  pay  six  or  seven 
or  even  more.  All  of  W’liich  is.  of  course,  a dead  loss, 
as  the  money,  used  in  the  business,  cannot  be  made  to 
earn  a cent  more  than  it  did  back  in  the  times  when 
it  was  possible  to  borrow  it  at  a reasonable  rate  of 
interest.  Reduced  net  earnings  are  the  inevitable 
result,  with  lessened  ability  to  spend  money  for 
maintenance  and  improvements. 

Another  wav  in  which  such  security’  markets  as 
prevail  at  present  react  harmfully  on  trade  is  through 
the  losses  they  impose  upon  business  men  having’ 
security’  investments.  That  heavy  losses  fall  upon 
business  men  all  over  the  country  who  l»ave  speeiila- 
tive  commitments  in  the  stock  market  goes  without 
saying,  as  does  the  fact  that  to  keep  up  iinjiaircil 
margins  very  large  suras  of  money’  have  to  be  taken 
away  from  business  and  sent  to  Wall  Street  and  the 
other  stock  markets.  To  say  that  business  men  ought 
not  to  speculate  is  all  very'  well  and  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority' of  cases  only'  too  true.  But  betw'een  things  as 
they’  ought  to  be  and  things  as  they  are  there  is.  un- 
fortunately, a very  great  difference".  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  in  every'  part  of  the  country'  business 
people  are  interested  in  ato<-ks  and  bonds,  some  on  a 
more  conservative  basis  than  others,  but  every  one  of 
them  in  such  a way  that  a bad  market  hurt.s  them 
and  makes  them  less  anxious  if,  not  actually  less  able 
to  engage  in  new'  enterprise.  The  man  who*  is  lugging 
along  a lot  of  stocks  which  show  him  a big  loss,  even 
though  he  may’  have  the  money  to  protect  his  commit- 
ments. is  not  likely  to  be  an  enthusiast  on  the  busi- 
ness outlook.  This  is  no  time  to  expand,  he  is  almost 
sure  to  reason;  if  a period  of  good  business  w’ere 
ahcail  of  us,  these  stocks  I’m  carrying  wouldn’t  act 
this  way’.  And  so  his  natural  tendency  is  to  go  slow', 
as  is  that  of  other  busine.ss  men  similarly'  placed; 
the  net  result  of  which  is  that  that  intangible  but 
highly'  important  thing  known  as  “business  senti- 
ment ” becomes  depressed. 

The  foregoing  shows  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
markets  react  on  busiirass.  It  would  l>e  foolish  to 
argue  therefrom  that  every  time  the  stock  market 
moves  down  it  hurts  business,  and  that  every  time  it 
moves  up  it  helps  business,  but  it  is  undeniable  that 
conditions  such  a.s  tho-se  prevailing  at  present — con- 
ditions resulting  from  undiseriininating  attacks  upon 
capital — do  the  business  of  the  country  an  immense 
amount  of  harm.  Markets  are  bound  to  rise  and  fall, 
it  is  quite  true,  and  by  their  rise  and  fall  are  bound 
to  exert  a certain  amount  of  influence  on  the  country’s 
busine.ss  life.  But  conditions  prevailing  now’  are  not 
those  normally  productive  of  rcaetion  in  the  securi- 
ties markets.  It  is  not  because  the  dividend  outlook 
i.s  poor  that  stocks  are  down,  nor  are  bond  prices  at 
the  lowest  point  .since  the  panic  iK'cause  any  one  is 
afraid  that  railroad  and  industrial  com|)anioa  cannot 
earn  tbeir  bond  interest.  For  the  present  state  of  the 
markets  there  is  just  one  thing  responsible,  and  that 
is  that  the  investor  is  afraid  to  lend.  All  over  the 
country',  people  witlioiit  any  realization  of  the  inti- 
mate relationship  of  the  markets  to  the  business  life  of 
the  country  have  taken  great  satisfaction  in  the  dis- 
comfiture of  capital.  That  nionkeving  with  the  buzz- 
saw  is  a gentle  and  joy’ous  occupation  in  comparison  is 
something  which  they  are  apt  to  find  out  only  too  soon. 


Vocation 

“ Unto  the  stars  alone.”  y’ou  whispered  ere 
You  passed  beyond — “unto  the  stars  alone!” 

And  I.  who  hitherto  tbeir  light  had  known 
But  where  through  roses  they'  slione  dow’n.  w’ould  fare 
Along  the  headlands  of  the  worhl’s  end  where 
O’er  deeps  of  sea  and  skv  their  fields  are  sown. 
Wind  of  the  North,  with  never  a blossom  blown, 
Take  thou  my'  brows  and  bosom  to  thy  care! 

Alone,  though  signal  niton  signal  shows 

The  vast  communing  of  that  wind  and  wave; 

No  star  but  hath  its  flower,  no  surge  afar 
Without  its  cloud ! I have  foregone  the  ro.se, 

But.  O Beloved,  lonely  as  the  grave 

Must  be  the ‘heights  ujn less  oneself  be  star! 

Thomas  Walsh. 
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The  Author  of  “ Toby  Tyler  ” 

There  are  grandfathers  to-day,  as  well 
IS  fathers  ami  boys  and  girls  who  liave 
l>een  feeling  a sense  of  poignant  loss  at 
the  news  of  the  death  of  the  friend  of 
ill  boys,  tlie  author  of  Toby  Tyler.  It 
aas  on  December  11th  at  Portland,  Maine, 
that  .lames  Otis  Kaler’s  productive  life 
came  to  an  end. 

For  several  years  he  had  lived  in  South 
Portland,  where  his  interest  in  youth  had 
found  expression  in  his  duties  as  super- 
intendent of  sehools.  Beyond  South  Port- 
land a long  point  of  land  stretches  out 
into  the  sea.  and  at  the  end  of  that  point, 
facing  the  water,  stands  a modest  house 
which  was  Mr.  Kaler’s  suimner  home. 
There  in  the  days  of  vacation  sunshine 
he  wrote  and  read  and  enjoyed  the  sea 
hreere.  leaving  the  shore  at  times  for  a 
camping  and  fishing  trip  among  the  for- 
e>t^  and  lakes.  In  this  quiet  life  of  his 
later  vears,  in  association  with  the  young 
and  enjoyment  of  outdoor  life,  both  of 
which  lay  near  his  heart,  he  was  able 
to  indulge.  This,  too,  in  his  native  State, 
for  Mr.  Kaler  was  l>orn  in  Maine  at  Win- 
tcrjwrt  on  March  10,  1848.  His  education, 
-o  far  as  classes  were  concerned,  was  a 
matter  of  the  public  schools.  His  tendency 
to  write  was  natural,  not  acquired,  and 
lie  was  hardly  seventeen  when  he  entered 
the  field  which  was  nearest  at  hand — 
that  of  new.sj>aper  work.  It  was  then 
tliat  he  began  a connection  witli  the 
n^ntoH  .Journal,  xvhich  lasted  for  some 
vears.  Ijiter  he  came  to  New  York  and 
joined  the  staff  of  the  .S'Mn.  In  this  field 
liis  mtwt  distinctive  work,  perhaps,  was 
the  authorship  of  The  Perkins  Letters. 
In  tliese  newspaper  experiences  he  gained 
a sympathetic  acquaintance  with  new'sboys 


James  Otis  Kaler 


and  otlier  boys  who  were  making  their 
own  way,  and  "this  knowledge  was  reflected 
in  his  books.  It  was  this  interest  which 
later  prompted  a change  to  an  editorial 
(Ksition  with  Frank  Leslie’s  Boys  and 
dirlf. 

It  was  toward  1880  that  he  wrote  his 
famous  Toby  Tyler,  which  was  published 
in  the  earliest  volume  of  II arpePs  Young 
I'nifih  and  promptly  brought  out  in  book 
form  by  Harper  & Brothers,  who  follow’ed 
it  with  a companion  volume,  Mr.  Btubbs’ 
Brother,  and  only  last  year  with  the  third 
book  of  the  Toby  Tyler  series  enitled  Old 
Ren.  The  tradition  has  been  handed  down 
that  Toby  Tyler  was  declined  by  nearly 
every  publisher  before  it  vvas  accepted  by 
Har'per  4 Brothers.  In  the  earlier  years 
of  Harper’s  Young  People  Mr.  Kaler  was 
closely  associated  with  the  old  Franklin 
S<)uare  publishing-house  in  company  with 
artists  like  Reinhart  and  Rogers  and  other 
of  the  artistic  and  literary  friends  w’hose 
company  he  sought  in  New  York.  He 
wrote  frequently  for  Harper’s  Young  Peo- 
ple— not  only  serials,  but  also  stories  in 
two  or  three  parte.  Three  of  these  were 
published  last  vear  in  a volume  called 
Wanted  and  others  will  appear  in  book 
form  in  the  cominp  year.  Of  the  books 
due  to  this  association  with  Harper  & 
Brothers — indeed,  among  all  his  books 
the  famous  Toby  Tyler  easily  takes  prece- 
dence. but  an  enduring  popularity  was 
earned  bv  other  stories  like  Raising  the 
’’Pearl,”'  Silent  Pete,  I^eft  Behind  or  Ten 
Hnii%  a \eirsboy,  and  Tim  and  Tip. 

Mr.  Kaler  wras  a contributor  also  to 
St.  Sieholas  and  other  periodicals,  and  as 
time  went  on  the  number  of  his  books  for 
tevs  and  girls  rapidly  increased,  until 
fhiv  liave  reached  a total  of  nearly  one 
liundred  and  fiftv.  Nearlv  all  were  stories. 
Assiiredlv  it  wa's  no  light  achievement  to 
have  devised  so  many  plots  and  incidents 
and  to  have  found  such  a wTtisfey  of 


use  in  supplementary  reading.  His  books 
dealt  with  American  subjects.  They  w'ere 
w’holesome  and  they  were  interesting.  Our 
juvenile  literature  is  the  richer  and  better 
because  James  Otis  ELaler  has  lived. 

When  the  news  came  of  the  end  of  this 
productive  life  some  of  us  thought  of 
Uncle  David’s  words  in  the  closing  pages 
of  Mr.  Stubbs’  Brother,  and  one  could  al- 
most hear  the  autlior  himself  saying,  “ He 
will  die  here,  Toby,  boy,  but  it  is  simply 
an  ayrakening  into  a perfect,  glorious,  life 
to  which  I pray  that  both  you  and  I may 
be  prepared  to  go  when  Our  Father 
calls  us.” 


Army  Commissions  for 
Civilians 

In  former  years,  if  a young  man  de- 
sired to  obtain  a commission  in  the  United 
States  army,  his  only  hope  lay  in  ob- 
taining an  appointment  to  West  Point 
or  enlisting  and  working  his  way  up  from 
the  ranks,  which  was  difficult.  At  West 
Point  he  received  four  years’  training, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  received 
his  commission  as  second  lieutenant. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  demand 
for  officers  has  been  far  in  excess  of  the 
numl)er  of  men  who  are  graduated  from 
West  Point  each  year.  This  condition  of 
affairs  has  induced  Congress  and  the  War 
Department  to  institute  yearly  examina- 
tions, which,  if  satisfactorily  passed,  make 
the  candidate  eligible  for  appointment  as 
second  lieutenant  from  civil  life.  The 
young  civilian  who  receives  his  commis- 
sion in  this  manner  enters  the  army  on 
an  equal  footing  as  to  rank  with  the  West 
Point  graduate. 

The  examinations  in  question  are  in 
two  parts.  The  first  part  embraces  sub- 
jects such  as  arithmetic,  spelling,  geog- 
raphy, and  other  subjects,  wdiich  are 
usually  taken  up  in  grammar  schools  and 
high  schools,  etc.  If  the  candidate  is  the 
holder  of  a degree  given  by  a recognized 
college  he  is  excused  from  taking  this 
part. 

In  taking  the  second  part  of  these  ex- 
aminations the  candidate  has  his  choice 
between  two  sets  of  papers.  One  of  these 
sets  includes  advanced  mathematics,  me- 
chanics, and  various  technical  papers. 
This  set  must  be  taken  if  the  candidate 
wishes  to  obtain  a commission  in  the 
Coast  Artillery  branch  of  the  service.  The 
other  set  of  papers  is  to  be  taken  by  those 
men  who  prefer  some  other  branch  of  the 
army,  such  as  infantry,  cavalry,  etc.  This 
set  contains  papers  on  English  literature, 
French,  or  German,  United  States  history, 
international  law,  etc. 

These  examinations  are  not  competitive, 
but  the  mere  fact  that  the  candidate 
passes  them  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  he  will  receive  a commission.  The 
personality  of  the  applicant  has  a great 
deal  to  do  with  whether  he  is  granted  a 
commission  or  not.  He  must  be  of  such 
a caliber  that  he  will  l)e  acceptable  as  an 
associate  to  those  who  will  be  his  brother 
officers  if  he  is  appointed.  Many  college 
men  have  received  commissions  after  tak- 
ing these  examinations.  Other  men  who 
had  always  wanted  to  go  to  West  Point, 
but  did  not  possess  sufficient  influence  to 
procure  an  appointment,  find  in  these 
examinations  an  opportunity  of  gratify- 
ing their  ambitions.  The  officers  whose 
duty  it  is  to  make  recommendations  as 
to  commissions  are  so  careful  in  their 
selection  that  the  men  who  are  chosen 
from  civil  life  are  of  a type  that  will  be 
a credit  to  our  army. 


The  Women  Divers  of  Japan 

A GREAT  many  of  the  pearl-divers  of 
Japan  are  women.  Along  the  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  Ago  and  that  of  Kokasho  the 
thirteen-  and  fourteen-year-old  girls,  when 
they  have  completed  their  primary  school 
course,  go  to  sea  and  learn  to  dive.  They 
are,  indeed,  taught  to  swim  almost^  in 
babvhood  and  spend  most  of  their  time 
in  the  water,  except  in  the  coldest  season, 
from  the  end  of  December  to  the  begin- 
ing  of  February.  Even  during  the  in- 
clement season  "they  sometimes  dive  for 
pearls. 

These  girls  and  women  wear  a special 
dress  and  their  hair  is  fastened  in  a 
hard  knot.  Their  eyes  are  protected  by 
glasses  against  the  entrance  of  water. 
Tubs  are  suspended  from  their  waiste. 

A boat  in  command  of  a man  is  as- 
signed to  every  five  or  ten  girls  and 
women  to  com'ey  them  to  and  from*  the 
fishing-grounds.  " MTien  the  divers  arrive 
on  the  grounds  they  leap  into  the  water 
at  once  and  begin  to  gather  oysters  at 
the  bottom.  The  oyste*-®  are  dropped  into 
the  tubs  hung  from  their  waists. 

When  these  receptacles  are  filled  the 
divers  are  raised  to  the  surface.  They 
dive  to  a depth  of  from  five  to  thirty 
fathoms  without  any  special  apparatus 
and  retain  their  breath  from  one  to  three 
minutqf.  Their  ages  vary  from  thirteen 
Ty^ars.  and  between  twentv-five 
lil^five  they  are  in  their  prime. 


The  original  campanili  were 
the  watch-towers  of  old 
Venice,  guarding  the  little 
republic  from  invasion  by 
hostile  fleets. 

Later,  bells  were  mounted 
in  these  same  towers  to  give 
warning  of  attack  and  cel- 
ebrate victories. 

Judged  by  modern  tele- 
phone standards,  such  a sys- 
tem of  communication  seems 
crude  and  inadequate. 

In  the  civilization  of  today 
a more  perfect  intercommuni- 


cation is  essential  to  national 
safety,  convenience  and 
progress. 

The  Bell  System  binds  to- 
gether a nation  of  nearly  one 
hundred  million  people,  by 
“highways  of  speech”  ex- 
tending into  every  nook  and 
corner  of  this  great  country. 

Seven  million  Bell  tele- 
phone stations  are  the  watch- 
towers  which  exchange,  daily, 
twenty-five  million  messages 
for  the  happiness,  prosperity 
and  progress  of  all  the  people. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


miiAUmssamWm 

The  Most  Effective  of  the  Natural  Mineral  Waters, 
in  Bright’s  Disease,  Albuminuria,  Renal  Calculi, 

Gout,  Rheumatism,  etc. 

Dr.  I.  N.  Love,  New  York  City,  former  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine 
and  Diseases  of  Children,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  in 
Marion  Sims  College  of  Medicine,  St.  Louis,  Vice  President  of  American 
Medical  Association,  1895,  etc.,  in  aiuarticle  in  Medical  Mirror,  February. 
1901,  says:  “While  being  the  most  effective  of  the  natural 
mineral  waters,  it  is  strikingly  superior  to  emergency  solu- 
tions of  lithia  tablets  and  pure  water,  even  where  the  said  solu- 
tion is  an  exceedingly  strong  one.” 

Dr.  J.  Allison  Hodges,  President  and  Professor  of  Neiwous  and  Mental 
Diseases,  University  College  of  Medicine,  Richmond,  Va.:  “Each  year  I 

pressed  with  the  value  of  Bufeuo  Lithia  Water, 

the  treatment  of  that  class  of  diseases  dependent  upon  a Uric  Acid 
Diathesis,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Urinary  Calculus,  Vesical 
Irritations,  etc.,  fori  have  time  and  again  witnessed  its  undisputed 
efficacy  in  relieving  these  cases,  and  in  many* instances  curing  them, 
by  disintegrating  and  eliminating  Urinary  Calculi  when  they 
were  present.” 

Medical  testimony  on  request.  For  sale  by  the  general  drug  and  mineral  water  trade. 
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Makes  (he  best  eockuil.  A pleasina  aromatic  with 
all  Wine.  Spirit  and  Soda  beverages.  AppetiriaC, 
hralthiul.tuutc  with  Crape  Fruit.  OianBes,Wine  Jellr. 
At  Wine  Mercliaiits  or  Druegists.  Sample  by  bsII, 

BalUaiarc.  M«. 
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Copyrigbi  by  the  International  News  Service 

It  seemed  as  if  the  next  instant  must  witness  an  awful  crash  and  the  blotting  out  of  four  lives 


“AUTOPOLO”— A SPORT  FOR 

BY  WILLIAM  INGLIS 


SUPERMEN 


ROM  the  hidden  field  within  the  high 
blank  fence  of  the  Highlanders’  base- 
ball park  came  the  snarling  of  tigers 
and  the  deadly  rattle  of  rapid-fire 
guns  intermingled.  I went  in  to  ex- 
plore, and  immediately  lost  myself 
in  a vast  dish  of  empty  gray 
benches — the  vacant  bleachers.  At 
the  very  top  of  the  dish,  staring 
down  at  the  field,  perched  a casual  young  man  in  a 
plush  cap,  cardigan  jacket,  and  overalls.  Beside  him 
lay  his  pasteboard  lunch-box. 

“ Well,”  he  remarked  as  I approached,  “ there’s 
no  use  talkin’ — the  American  people  certainly  is 
crazy.  Polo  in  automobiles!  Sa-a-ayJ  Whaddya 
know  about  that?” 

We  looked  down  from  the  dizzy  height  and  saw  two 
racing  automobiU'S  stripped  to  their  gray  steel  frames 
and  dashing  to  and  fro  over  the  green  turf  in  astound- 
ing bursts  of  speed,  their  erratic,  zigzag  flight  accom- 
panied by  rattling  volleys  of  barks,  snaps,  and  ex- 
plosions. The  machines  had  no  mufilers,  and  each  bark 
and  snap  was  accompanied  by  jets  and  bursts  of 
fiame.  The  skeleton  steel  cars  seemed  to  be  living 
models  of  devilish  ferocity  and  cunning,  and  they 
darted  here  and  there  with  the  venomous  haste  of 
hornets  seeking  a victim.  But  that  was  only  seem- 
ing, for  the  two  men  in  each  car  were  busy  practising 
for  the  newest  sport — automobile  polo;  or,  as  it  al- 
ready has  been  shortened  to  fit  American  speech,  auto- 
polo. Each  car  was  pursuing  a ball  hither  and  thitlier 
about  the  field.  It  was  about  as  big  as  a football,  but 
perfectly  round  and  reinforced  w’ith  thick  leather  ribs. 
The  game  is  similar  to  the  orthodox  ancient  polo 
— to  drive  the  ball  over  the  line  between  the  goal-posts 
and  to  keep  the  other  side  from  doing  the  same  by  any 
means  short  of  assassination. 

A few  privileged  persons  sat  in  the  grand-stand  and 
shuddered  as  the  snorting  cars  backed  up  under  the 
goal-posts,  ready  for  the  fray.  An  expert  explained  to 
us  that  the  game  was  played  in  five  periods  of  ten 
minutes  each. 

“ How  many  men  can  you  kill  and  cripple  in  one 
game?”  I asked  Uncle  Fred,  the  expert. 

“Oh,  pshaw!”  he  answered,  impatiently,  “we  don’t 


kill  any  one.  We’ve  had  nineteen  public  games  at 
Wichita,  Kansas  City,  and  through  the  West,  and  only 
one  man  was  hurt.  His  machine  turned  two  somer- 
saults and  pinned  him,  but  he  wasn’t  hurt  much,  any- 
way— only  tliree  ribs  and  one  leg.  He’s  in  hospital 
and  doing  fine.” 

Uncle  Fred  spoke  as  if  the  monstrous  game  were 
really  a delicate  pet  like  Mary’s  Little  Lamb,  with  a 
pink  ribbon  around  its  pretty  neck.  There  was  a delay 
of  a few  minutes  to  replace  a burst  tire,  and  he  called 
over  “ the  boys  ” who  were  going  to  juggle  with  their 
lives.  They  were  wiry  young  athletes  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  or  so,  with  smiling  eyes,  gentle 
voices,  and  lean,  hard  jaws — the  sort  of  fellows  who 
run  submarines  or  aeroplanes  calmly  enough,  but  get 
all  tangled  up  when  any  one  tries  to  make  heroes  of 
them.  Quite  the  opposite  of  the  windy,  egomaniac, 
ear-splitting — but  be  that  as  it  may. 

The  new  tire  was  on,  the  cars  cranked  up  and  snort- 
ing in  their  places,  and  the  players  standing  each  on 
ttie  running-board  of  his  machine  and  brandishing  his 
bulky  mallet  above  his  head  as  Horatius  brandished 
his  sword  on  a noted  occasion.  The  ball  lay  midway 
of  the  field.  The  umpire  standing  near  dropped  his 
outstretched  arms.  Away  flew  the  roaring  cars  in  a 
shower  of  sparks,  fiame.  and  smoke  at  a speed  far 
excelling  the  speed  of  horses.  Each  player  stamped 
and  danced  on  his  running-board — “ to  help  her  along,” 
as  Uncle  Fred  explained — so  that  the  car  actually 
bounded  as  it  flew.  As  the  two  cars  came  head  on  at 
the  ball,  the  players  whooping  defiance,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  next  instant  must  witness  an  awful  crash  and  the 
blotting  out  of  four  lives;  yet  no  one  could  look  away 
from  the  fascinating  peril.  The  flying  cars  seemed  to 
graze  as  they  passed,  yet  at  that  moment  Jackson  hit 
the  ball  true  with  the  head  of  his  mallet  and  sent  it 
flying  twenty  yards  or  so. 

His  car  shot  after  the  ball,  slowed,  he  swung  again 
and  half  missed,  and  as  the  ball  flew'  askew  it  was 
neatly  blocked  and  nipped  aside  by  the  fore  wheel  of 
the  enemy’s  car.  ^V'here  had  he  come  from?  Memory 
produced  the  blurry  picture  of  the  car  slowing  with 
the  jerk  of  a bronco  under  a Spanish  bit,  whirling 
around  on  two  wheels  and  flying  back  into  the  fray. 
But  all  the  movements  in  the  wild  game  were  so 


sw'ift  and  dazzling,  and  the  snorting  of  the  exhausts 
and  barking  of  the  explosions  w’ere  so  noisy,  that  the 
whole  business  seemed  as  blurred  and  yet  fearsome  as 
a nightmare  rushed  along  at  extraordinary  s{>eed. 

The  cars  dived  after  the  ball,  spun  dizzily  around  in 
their  own  length  to  follow  it,  leaped  incredible  dis- 
tances, stopped,  jumped  backward,  lunged  forward 
again,  locked  wheels,  bumped  each  other,  flew  apart 
and  came  together  again  over  the  ball.  Now  the 
precious  object  was  hidden  from  sight  for  perhaps  half 
a minute.  Then  one  saw  the  driver  swing  himself 
far  out  and  down  over  the  left  side  and  poke  the  ball 
with  his  fingers  so  that  it  rolled  across  within  reach 
of  his  mallet-man  on  the  opposite  side.  Just  as  he 
poised  for  a long  swing,  the  enemy,  with  a gasolene 
snarl  and  a rattle  of  explosions,  had  whirled  around 
and  was  atop  of  him,  and  the  mallets  were  fencing 
for  possession  of  the  big  sphere. 

By  the  intuition  that  every  school-boy  knows  and  no 
man  knows  anything  about,  thirty  or  forty  youngsters 
with  their  books  under  their  arms  had  scented  the 
battle,  dodged  into  the  grounds,  and  worked  their  w'ay 
into  the  front  row  of  scats  in  the  grand-stand.  That 
is,  they  were  in  the  scats  until  the  two  cars  plunged 
into  action.  After  that  they  spent  all  the  time  on 
tiptoe,  dancing  briskly  and  yelling  “ Whee-ee-ee!”  at 
every  crash  of  wheels  or  mallets.  Young  Romans  with 
an  arenaful  of  Christians  and  lions  could  not  have 
l)een  happier. 

The  two  cars  were  interlocked  before  the  northern 
goal,  and  the  mallets  were  flying  fast,  when  the  umpire 
suddenly  began  to  leap  higher  and  higher  and  w'ave  his 
arms  with  great  vehemence. 

“ What’s  wrong  ?”  I asked. 

“Nothing,”  Uncle  Fred  replied.  “Time’s  up — first 
period — ten  minutes.” 

“ Ten  seconds,  you  mean ! ” a dozen  voices  corrected 
him;  but  he  was  right,  just  the  same.  The  speed  and 
the  imminent  deadly  peril,  which  although  seemingly 
always  on  the  point  of  happening  never  did  happen, 
had  made  six  hundred  seconds  seem  like  ten.  Every- 
body breathed  a long,  deep,  quavering  sigh  of  intense 
relief,  sat  back  and  looked  a little  self-conscious  while 
his  neighbor  smiled  as  if  to  say:  “Sorry  for  you.  I 
wasn’t  worried  a bit.” 
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Cutting  Stone  with  Shot 

It  ia  popularly  supposed  that  the  saw- 
ing of  stone  into  slabs  or  blocks  is  done 
by  sand  and  water  beneatli  some  suitable 
tool.  But  sand  and  emery  have  been 
abandoned  in  favor  of  chilled-steel  shot. 
Steel  shot  is  now  made  so  hard  that  it 
cannot  be  bruised  or  crushed  under  the 
heaviest  pressure,  whereas  sand  or  emery 
U soon  reduced  to  an  ineffective  powder. 
A piece  of  work  can  be  done  thrice  as  fast 
with  shot,  so  that  the  saving  in  time 
makes  its  use  cheaper  than  to  use  sand. 
The  wear  on  the  tool  is  far  less  also  and 
there  is  greater  accuracy  in  the  cut.  A 
particle  of  sand  is  effective  in  sawing 
only  when  it  imbeds  itself  in  the  blade, 
to  stand  there  as  a small,  sharp  tooth, 
which  removes  from  the  stone  below  it 
one  grain  at  a time  and  no  more.  A shot 
rolls  over  and  over  between  the  blade  and 
the  stone,  and  as  the  point  of  contact 
is  very  small  the  pressure  there  con- 
centrated crushes  the  hardest  stone  to 
splinters  of  appreciable  size.  Shot  of 
different  sizes  should  be  worked  together, 
as  the  largest  tend  to  escape  from  under 
the  blade  first,  then  the  next  in  size,  and 
so  on,  leaving  some  under  the  blade  to 
tiie  end  of  the  cut.  The  durability  of  the 
‘hot  is  amazing.  Under  a ring  drill  steel 
shot  is  employed  in  borings  of  all  sorts 
in  quarrying,  etc.  In  sinking  the  founda- 
tions for  the  Hudson  Terminal  in  New 
York  cores  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter 
were  thus  taken  out  more  economically 
than  was  feasible  by  any  other  raetho<l. 
This  hard  shot  is  also  taking  the  place  of 
-and  and  emery  in  grinding  and  polishing 
'tones,  finishing  a job  far  more  rapidly 
than  Lrmerly.  No  special  machinery  fs 
required  and  only  the  simplest  of  tools. 
A strip  of  sheet  iron  notched  along  its 
edge  like  a saw  with  teeth  half  an  inch 
high  and  two  inches  apart  will  eat  its 
way  through  a stone  by  aid  of  the  shot 
at  a rapid  pace. 


A MACHINE  THAT  SELI.S  STAMPS,  NOW 
IN  OPEEATION  AT  WASHINGTON,  U.  C. 


Bottles 

Bottles  were  among  the  first  known 
inventions  of  the  human  race.  The  neces- 
sity for  having  some  means  of  carrying 
water  in  long  journeys  over  arid  deserts 
led  to  the  fashioning  of  a vessel  with  a 
small  neck  that  could  be  closed,  thus 
avoiding  evaporation. 

The  earliest  bottles  were  made  of  skins 
of  animals  and  were  either  tied  or  stopped 
with  a wooden  plug.  Heroditus  speaks 
of  ancient  Egyptian  skin  bottles,  and  they 
are  represented  on  some  of  the  oldest  of 
the  monuments,  though  Pliny  declares 
they  were  first  known  in  Syria. 

In  the  Bible  the  first  mention  of  bottles 
of  skin  occurs  in  the  ninth  chapter  of 
Joshua,  fourth  verse,  where  the  wily 
(iibeonites  took  “ wine  Iwttles,  old  and 
rent  and  bound  up,”  showing  that  they 
were  wont,  by  much  patching  and  mend- 
ing. to  make  them  last  as  long  as  possible. 
•A  little  further  on  in  the  book  of  Judges 
we  are  told  that  Jael  opened  a bottle  of 
milk  and  gave  Sisera  to  drink.  Homer, 
in  the  Iliad,  mentions  bottles  of  skin.  All 
of  which  would  go  to  show  that  for  a 
long  period  of  time  this  was  the  only 
material  used  in  their  construction. 

If  the  skin  rcwptacle  did  not  originate 
in  Egypt,  it  is  now  generally  conceded 
that  it  was  there  bottles  were  first  made 
of  glass,  which  has  since  become  the  uni- 
versal material  in  their  construction.  The 
I^’ptians  also  made  bottles  of  stone,  ala- 
haeter,  ivory,  bone,  porcelain,  bronze,  sil- 


ver, and  gold;  the  mass  of  the  people 
generally  used  glazed  pottery  or  common 
earthenware.  They  fashioned  these  vari- 
ous materials  into  graceful  and  fantastic 
shapes,  often  w'ith  very  beautiful  orna- 
mentation. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Thothmee  III., 
1490  B.C.,  elegantly  shaped  bottles  and 
vases  were  made;  and  the  first  use  of 
glass  for  this  purpose  is  supposed  to  be 
as  far  back  as  the  eighteenth  dynasty. 
In  Egypt  originated  the  art  of  cutting 
glass;  and  on  the  ancient  monuments  are 
to  be  seen  representations  of  cut-glass 
l)ottle8.  For  some  time  all  bottles  of  glass 
were  small ; probably  because  the  makers 
had  not  yet  learned  how  to  handle  large 
masses  of  the  molten  material.  Some  of 
these  glass  bottles  were  rough  on  the  in- 
side, with  occasional  grains  oif  sand  adher- 
ing to  the  surface,  vvhich  may  have  been 
caused  by  filling  the  vessel  with  sand  as 
a means  of  cooling  the  glass,  a process 
used  before  blowing  had  reached  the  per- 
fection it  did  later  on.  The  earliest  glass 
bottles  were  mostly  flattened  in  shape, 
the  round  bottle  arriving  with  more  in- 
ventive ideas  in  machinery. 

Manufacturing  of  bottles,  from  the  most 
elaborately  engraved  or  cut  crystal  to  the 
common  article  of  commerce,  has  become 
an  enormous  industry  amounting  annual- 
ly to  many  millions.  Dark  green  and 
brown  glass  cost  the  least  to  manufacture, 
as  certain'  ingredients  which  enter  into 
the  making  of  the  clear,  white  glass  can 
be  replaced  by  much  cheaper  chemicals. 
Certain  colors  in  glass  also  cost  more  than 
others  to  produce,  a pure  ruby  red  being 
about  the  most  expensive  of  all. 


Fireworks 

For  many  years  it  was  assumed  that 
the  invention  of  gunpowder  led  to  that 
of  firevVorks;  but  now,  it  is  thought,  the 
chances  are  that  the  invention  of  fire- 
works led,  in  time,  to  the  invention  of 
gunpowder. 

To  make  twenty  ounces  of  the  best  gun- 
powder we  mix  together  fifteen  ounces  of 
saltpeter,  three  ounces  of  powdered  char- 
coal, and  two  ounces  of  powdered  sul- 
phur. This  proportion  is  not  always  ob- 
served, but  it  is  a standard  mixture. 

Oiliitting  the  sulphur,  we  still  have  a 
very  explosive  substance  and  one  that 
will  answer  the  ordinary  purposes  of  gun- 
powder tolerably  well.  Sulphur  improves 
the  article,  but  the  combination  of  salt- 
peter and  charcoal  is  the  essential  secret 
of  gunpowder,  and  it  w’as  this  fact  that 
led  to  the  first  production  of  fireworks. 

Inquiry  into  the  origin  of  inventions 
frequently  leads  the  investigator  to  China, 
All  over  the  great  plains  of  that  country 
and  India  saltpeter  is  found  in  abundance 
pure  or  mi.xed  with  the  soil.  It  is  easy 
to  suppose  that  long  ago  people  made 
fires  in  the  open  air  upon  some  piece  of 
ground  strongly  impregnated  w’ith  salt- 
peter. Suppose  a fire  extinguished,  leav- 
ing upon  that  nitrous  soil  many  small 
pieces  of  charcoal  and  charred  wood.  The 
tread  of  the  passers-by  or  the  tramp  of 
cattle  could  grind  that  saltpeter  and  that 
charcoal  into  crude  gunpowder.  -fFhen 
imagine  another  party  making  a fire  upon 
the  same  spot.  In  this  w'ay,  it  is  thought, 
or  at  least  in  some  similar  accidental 
manner,  occurred  the  discovery  or  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder. 

The  Chinese  themselves  say,  and  the 
Imperial  records  at  Peking  attest,  that 
they  have  used  gunpowder  in  firew’orks 
for  about  two  thousand  years. 

To  the  present  day  the  Chinese  are 
peculiarlv  and  extravagantly  fond  of  fire- 
works. fevery  great  festival  in  China  is 
a tremendous  and  universal  Fourth  of 
July. 

The  chief  materials  used  bv  the  maker 
of  fireworks  are  saltpeter,  charcoal,  and 
sulphur  mixed  in  many  combinations  with 
filings  of  various  metals,  chiefly  iron, 
steel,  copper,  and  zinc.  These  filings  pro- 
duce the  brilliant  red  and  white  sparks 
which  impart  such  splendor  to  wheels  and 
rockets.  Copper  filings  impart  a green- 
ish tint,  zinc  a fine  blue  color.  The 
combustion  of  amber  affords  a yellow 
flame,  while  lampblack  yields  an  Intense 
red.  The  trade  has  a thousand  secrets, 
few  of  which  ever  get  in  print,  although 
there  are  many  extensive  treaties  on  pyro- 
technics. 


Handcuffs 

It  is  in  the  .^neid  that  we  find  the 
first  reference  to  the  handcuff.  VMrgil 
informs  us  that  Proteus  was,  by  means 
of  such  a 'device,  fettered  and  rendered 
helpless  by  Aristaeus. 

It  is  of  record  that  about  four  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era  an  army 
of  victorious  Greeks  came  upon  several 
chariots  of  Carthaginians  which,  among 
other  ijhings.  contained  a large  number 

L 6%!?  “handcuff”  is  derived  from 

" tlur'^Vngm-Saxon  '“hand-cop.”  In  the 


Saxon  days  these  hand-cops  were  used 
in  the  case  of  nobles,  while  “ foot-cops  ” 
were  reserved  for  kings.  The  terms  em- 
ployed in  the  fourteenth  century  were 
“ shack  bolt  ” and  “ swivel  manacle,”  and 
the  specimens  thereof  which  have  come 
down  to  us  show  that  the  instruments 
were  as  cumbersome  as  their  names. 

Only  two  kinds  of  handcuffs  were  em- 
ployed previously  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. One,  the  flexible,  was  very  similar 
to  that  now  in  use;  and  the  other,  which 
was  called  “ the  figure  eight,”  was  utilized 
to  restrain  violent  prisoners.  This  “fig- 
ure eight”  was  greatly  dreaded,  since 
severe  pain  was  occasioned  the  fettered 
person  did  he  attempt  to  move  a limb. 

There  used  to  be  a form  of  hand- 
cuff, now  happily  abolished,  called  the 
“ twister.”  This  consisted  of  a chain  with 
handles  at  each  end.  This  chain  was 
placed  about  the  wrists;  the  handles  were 
brought  together  and  twisted  until  a firm 
grip  was  obtained.  The  least  struggle  on 
the  part  of  the  unfortunate  captive  re- 
sulted in  the  greatest  suffering,  for  the 
chains  bit  deeply  into  his  flesh.  A similar 
form  of  handcuff  was  that  called  by  the 
French  “ la  ligote.” 

In  some  parts  of  Europe  there  is  still 
used  an  exceedingly  primitive  form  of 
handcuff.  It  consists  of  a V-shaped  piece 
of  metal,  wherein  the  wrists  are  inserted, 
the  open  ends  being  drawn  together  by 
means  of  a cross  hook,  which,  however, 
must  be  maintained  taut  during  the  whole 
time  the  captive  is  held. 

The  most  ingenious  and  effective  of  all 
handcuffs  is  that  used  in  the  United 
States  and,  indeed,  adopted  by  the  police 
of  most  civilized  countries.  It  is  much 
lighter  and  much  less  clumsy  than  the  old 
flexible  handcuff  and  is  not  painful  to  the 
wearer. 


The  Speed  of  Animals 

According  to  naturalists,  no  animal  is 
known  to  have  exceeded  the  speed  attained 
by  the  famous  race-horse  Sysonby.  In- 
stantaneous photographs  show  the  full 
length  of  one  complete  stride  as  about 
twenty-six  feet.  In  the  stride  of  the  fast- 
est racers  the  hind  quarters  and  limbs 
are  raised  considerably  higher  than  the 
shoulders,  and  from  this  relatively  great 
height  brought  downward  and  forward, 
widely  separated  from  each  other,  as  a 
sportsman  says,  “ to  avoid  striking  the 
fore  legs.”  The  hare  which  is  hunted  with 
fast  hounds  has  not  in  reality  the  speed 
of  the  dog.  The  dog,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  attain  the  speed  of  the  horse. 
The  giraffe  is  said  to  run  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  meters  (yards)  per  second  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions.  The  ele- 
phant, going  at  the  rate  of  two  yards 
a second,  carries  a weight  approxiinating 
that  carried  by  six  horses. 


The  French  Aerial  Squadron 

The  French  government  has  spent 
.$5,000,000  this  year  on  its  aerial  flotillas 
and  is  planning  the  expenditure  next 
year  of  .$6,000,000  more.  Each  squadron 
will  consist  of  eight  machines  divided  into 
pairs:  two  monoplanes,  two  biplanes,  two 
multiplanes,  and  reserves  composed  of 
a monoplane  and  a biplane. 

On  the  first  day  of  last  March  the  gov- 
ernment had  thirteen  squadrons  of  this 
kind,  eight  in  active  practice  and  five  in 
reserve,  representing  a total  of  104  air- 
ships, but  this  number  was  considered  too 
small  and  it  voted  to  double  it  with  the 
utmost  speed  practicable. 

To  each  squadron  belong  nine  auto- 
mobiles. Thirty  centers  of  aviation  are 
to  be  established,  in  each  one  of  which 
will  be  a school  for  the  training  of 
aviators  and  a definite  point  of  centraliza- 
tion and  departure  for  each  squadron  will 
be  fixed. 

The  separate  squadrons  will  be  manned 
by  seven  pilots,  one  of  whom  is  the  cap- 
tain. The  other  officers  will  be  four 
sergeants,  one  of  them  an  adjutant  with 
the  training  of  a mechanical  engineer. 
There  will  also  be  forty-four  men. 


Revolving  Houses 

A Parisian  inventor  has  conceived  the 
idea  of  having  small  houses  which  will 
turn  on  their  axes  built  in  country  dis- 
tricts for  invalids,  thus  furnishing  a 
change  of  scene,  of  light,  and  of  air. 
There  is,  he  thinks,  no  reason  why  some 
rooms  should  always  get  the.  sunlight  and 
the  remainder  be  always  damp  and  un- 
healthy. The  idea  is  not  entirely  new. 
Some  years  ago  a revolving  house  was 
built  in  Normandy.  The  door  was  con- 
structed of  thin  boards  which  glided  over 
each  other  as  the  house  w’as  turned.  On 
one  occasion  these  hoards  spread  out  like 
an  opened  fan.  closing  the  exit.  The  in- 
mate. terrified  by  his  experience,  had  the 
house  pulled  down. 


The  aging  of  a cocktail  is  as 
necessary  to  perfect  flavor 
as  the  aging  of  wine  or  whisky. 
The  delicious  flavor  and  aroma  of 

Club  Cockt2uls 

is  due  not  alone  to  the  precise 
blending  of  the  choicest  liquors 
obtainable,  but  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  softened  to  mellowness 
by  aging  before  botding. 

Manhattan,  Marttnt  and  other 
standard  blends,  bottled,  ready 
to  serve  through  cracked  tee. 

Refuse  Substitutes. 

AT  ALL  DEALERS. 


!■  ampl*  fulfllmant  of  avary  anticipation  and 
promlsa,  both  In  plaasura  and  banaflta  affordad. 
A graat  Amariean  bavaraga  appaaling  diraetly  to 
tha  public  that  appraclataa  a auparlor  product. 
Every  drop  of  It  tails  tha  story  of  127  years’  con- 
scientious effort  and  unqualified  success.  A 
captivating  drink.  Fragrant,  Luscious,  Mallow, 
Delicious,  Wholesome  and  Strengthening. 
I 70C  Order  a dozen  bottles  from  Dealer  or  write  | fll  Q 

1/00  C.  H.  EVANS  & SONS,  Hudson.  N.  Y.  lolu 


Mediterranean 
Bound  ? 

Then  the  book  for  you  is 

ALBERT 

BIGELOW 

PAINE’S 

The  Ship- 
Dwellers 


And  it's  a great  book  for  stay-at-homea 
too.  There  is  the  flavor  in  it  of  Mark 
Twain's  “Innocents  Abroad,''  and  much 
of  the  same  country  is  traveled  in  this 
new  book  by  Mark  Twain's  Biographer. 

“It  is  an  account  of  a Mediterranean  voynee 
toiicliing  many  countries,  but  relying  chiefly 
upon  an  alert  and  sensitive  mind,  a keen  ob- 
servation, and  unfailing  humor.  . . . It  Is  one 
of  the  best  ‘chatty’  books  of  travel  we  have  had 
In  a long  time.’’ — Nrw  York  Herald. 

Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.50  net 
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a Winter  Trip  BERMUDA 

A charming  little  island  world  only  48  hours  from 
New  'York.  Climate  mild  but  invigorating.  Superb 
driving,  saddle  riding,  golf,  tennis,  yachting  and  sea 
bathing.  The  well  known 

PRINCESS  HOTEL 

provides  true  comfort  in  full  measure:  Modem  service 
throughout,  including  electric  light,  telephones,  grill 
room,  tiled  swimming  pool.  Open  l^ember  to  May. 

HOWE  & TWOROGER,  Mgrs,,  HAMILTON.  BERMUDA 

WANTED-SAUSMEN  AND  SAUESWOMEN 

Hofwlrwt.  of  good  pooltloTi.  now  opon  P^ng  from  Sl.OW.pO  te 

WOOIOII  by  mail  In  wtwk.  vmT  uaiat  you  to  MCuro  n SOO^Pfoi- 

htUKiredM  of  rmq  endwomen  w«  rec«oUy  plM«d  b ffood  poiw 
tioOM;Al*o  Hstof  ffpod  pDBiUonM  open.  AddroMlMnrMiolBeo) 

Dept.  218  Natiortal  Salesmen’s  Training  Assn. 

Chicago  New  York  KanvisCitv  San  Tram  ivco  Nevr  Orleans  Torontc 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

iiilars  on  application. 

Hot  ntS,  illanlo.  Sa. 
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Hausfrauenvereine 

A LEADING  feature  among  housewivee’ 
associations  in  Germany  is  the  upkeep  of 
market  lialls  for  the  purpose  of  co-opera- 
tion between  town  and  country  house- 
keepers. A niD-rket  hall  consists  of  one 
or  more  rooms  centrally  located,  to  whicii 
country  members  bring  their  goods  for 
sale  to  the  consuming  members.  These 
producers  pay  yearly  dues  of  seventy  cents 
to  $1.20  and  undertake  to  sell  all  products 
through  the  hall  except  in  the  case  of 
perishable  or  very  bulky  commodities. 
According  to  the  by-laws  of  the  associa- 
tion, inferior  goods  may  not  be  supplied 
in  any  circumstances  and  may  be  sent 
back  by  the  saleswoman.  Eggs  must  al- 
ways be  clean  and  bear  the  stamp  of  the 
seller.  New-laid  eggs  must  be  stamped 
with  blue  or  black  ink;  older  eggs  with 
red  ink.  All  articles,  in  fact,  must  be 
stamped  or  marked  to  show  their  origin. 
Prepared  meats,  such  as  sausage.'  ham, 
etc.,  must  l)e  accom|>anied  by  a certificate 
of  the  official  meat  in8px?ctor.  Fresh  meat 
must  be  stamped  by  tlie  local  slaughter- 
house authorities. 

Prices  set  by  the  producers  or  sellers 
are  slightly  higher  tlian  in  the  general 
markets.  These  differences,  however,  it  is 
claimed,  are  more  than  compensated  by 
the  better  grade  of  goods.  The  work  of 
receiving  and  selling  at  the  market  hall 
is  done  by  saleswomen,  who  act  by  direc- 
tion of  a committee  appointed  by  the  asso- 
ciation. The  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  the 
hall,  payments  to  the  saleswomen,  etc.,  is 
met  from  a fund  of  ten  per  cent,  deducted 
monthly  from  the  gross  receipts.  The  re- 
maining ninety  per  cent,  is  paid  to  coun- 
try members  for  their  goods. 

These  halls  have  been  established  not 
only  with  a view  to  providing  farmers’ 
wives  with  a ready  market,  but  also  to 
bring  together  and  improve  the  relations 
between  producers  and  consumers.  Mem- 
bers. both  countr>’  and  city,  should  keep 
in  touch  with  the  saleswomen  and  learn 
from  them  what  products  are  in  greatest 
demand,  or  vice  versa. 

A supplementary  activity  of  these  asso- 
ciations has  been  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  the  economic  e<lucation  of 
young  country  women.  Of  these  four  have 
already  been  in  existence  for  some  time 
and  there  has  recently  been  opened  a fifth, 
which  will  receive  from  the  government  an 
annual  subsidy  of  $357,  the  balance  of  the 
necessary  funds  having  been  made  good 
by  local  contributions.  The  school  con- 
sists of  a substantial  building  equipped 
with  model  kitchens,  library,  class-rooms, 
and  dormitories.  On  the  grounds  around 
it  are  experimental  vegetable  gardens, 
facilities  for  poultrv'-breeding,  etc.  The 
full  course  covers  one  year. 


Chinese  Porcelain 

Near  the  year  206  b.c.,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  dynasty  of  Han,  some  workers 
in  earthenware  set  their  pots  in  the  oven 
to  bake,  and  forgot  them.  When  they  re- 
membered them  and  oiiened  the  oven  doors 
they  found  that  the  pots  were  vitrified 
in  shining  spots.  In  this  way  the  enamel- 
ing of  porcelain  Avas  discovered.  When 
freed  of  its  dross  the  substance  grew 
lighter,  became  clear,  and  acquired  a 
grain  as  fine  and  smooth  as  velvet  and  a 
thin,  hard,  translucent  body  tliat  rang 
like  a bell. 

^ The  art  of  monochromatic  glazing  was 
discovered  in  the  time  of  the  dynasty  of 
Sung  (960-1280  B.C.).  Occasionally  the 
action  of  the  fire  separated  the  pigments 
and  produced  excessive  richness  of  color. 
The  Mongol  invasion  checked  the  progress 
of  ceramic  art.  In  1.368  Tai-Tsu,  the  son 
of  a day  laborer,  dethroned  the  emperor 
and  founded  the  dynasty  of  Ming,  whose 
reign  persisted  until  1644.  Tai-Tsu  lost 
no  time  in  restoring  the  imj)erial  manu- 
factories. He  gave  the  national  manu- 
factory the  monopoly  of  the  work  in 
j)orcelain,  excepting  nothing  but  the- white 
pottery  manufactured  by  the  artisans  of 
Tehua!  Under  the  new  impetus  all  the 
ancient  methods  were  revived  and  per- 
fected. The  system  of  three-color  and 
five-color  decoration,  after  a preliminary 
firing,  dates  from  the  renaissance  of  art 
under  the  Ming  dynasty. 


The  Highest  Railroad 

Between  the  Mulato  River  in  Chile  and 
Potosi  in  Bolivia  a railroad  line  whose 
highest  point  is  1.5,000  feet  above  sea 
level  has  Ireen  constructed.  This  is  the 
highest  railroad  in  the  world.  The  road 
connecting  Argentina  and  Chile  reaches 
almost  the  same  height.  An  English  com- 
panv  proposes  to  construct  a road  still 
higher  to  unite  Mexico  City  Avitli  Pueblo 
and  ascend  Mount  Popocatapetl.  this 
volcano  being  17,500  feet  above  sea  level. 
This  new  line  Avill  servi^^^'incipally  to 
transport  sulphur  from  / bcc  ' 
tain 

of  experts,  millions  of  tor 


WHEN  GRANDPA  DREAMS 


Two  Splendid  Hotels  Under  One  Management 

The  Plaza 

Copley-Plaza 

NEW  YORK 

COPLEY  SQUARE 

Fifth  Avenue  and  59th  Street 

BOSTON 

Delightfully  located,  opposite 
Central  Park,  assuring  peace 
and  quiet.  Convenient  to 
theatres  and  shopping  district. 

Finest  and  most  luxurious  hotel  in 
NewEjigland.  450  Bedrooms,  each 
with  Bath.  Special  rates  for  parties 
on  application.  One  block  from  Back 

Bay  Station.  J.  C.  la  VIN,  Manager 

FRED  STERRY, 

Managing  Director 

The  Chemistry  of 
Commerce 

By  ROBERT  KENNEDY  DUNCAN 

Author  of  “ The  Neto  Knowledge  ” 

The  Chemistry  of  Commerce  is  a graphic 
narrative  of  the  wonderful  work  of  applied 
chemistry  in  the  industrial  world  to-day. 
It  affords  an  engrossing  story  of  the  in- 
vention and  manufacture  of  commodities 
that  are  close  to  the  business  or  home 
interests  of  each  one  of  us.  It  is  packed 
Avith  information  upon  such  topics  as  the 
making  of  artificial  rubies  and  diamonds, 
of  non-breakable  Welsbach  mantles,  of  the 
distillation  of  perfumes  in  quantities  suf- 
ficient to  float  a frigate,  of  the  coloring  of 
glass,  of  the  engineering  feats  accomplish- 
ed by  high  temperatures,  the  preparation 
of  drugs  like  camphor  and  quinine,  the 
extraordinary  future  of  industrial  alcohol. 
Professor  Duncan — himself  a student  of 
science  and  a practical  chemist — spent  a 
long  time  of  study  abroad  and  secured  his 
material  personally  from  famous  cV  "mists 
at  Avork  in  their  laboratories. 

lllustrAted.  *Prtce,  $2.00  net 
Harper  & Brothers,  Publishers,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  GOLF  BOOK 

PRAOTIOAL 

By  WALTER 
(/.  TRAVIS 

Revised  Edition,  including  the  New  Rules. 

The  book  it  profusely  illustrated 
from  photographs.  Crown  8vo. 

200  pages.  Price,  $2.00  net. 

Mr.  Travis,  Avho  won  the  amateur  golf 
championship  of  the  Avorld,  gives  in  these 
practical  papers  the  results  of  his  own  ex- 
perience and  practice.  Mr.  Travis  is  not 
only  a player,  but  a student  of  golf.  He 
has  worked  out  its  principles  for  himself, 
and  in  this  manual  he  has  set  them  down 
in  order  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

Harper  & Brothers,  New  York 


THE  APPEARANCE  OF  THIS  PUBLICATION 

SHOWS  THE  GOOD  RESULTS  OBTAINED  FROM 

PRINTING  INK  J.  Wl.  HUBER 

150  WORTH  STREET  - NEW  YORK 
Boston  Philadelphia  Baltimore  St.  Louis  Cincinnati  Chicago 


^Id  Pens  1 

The  tiny  of  Avhite  metal  seen  on  I 
the  under  side  of  the  point  of  a gold  ptn 
may  be  of  platinum,  but  it  is  more  likely 
to  be  iridium.  Iridium  is  a very  hard 
metal  and  a very  expensive  one,  since  it 
costs  about  four  times  as  much  as  ^old. 
The  purpose  of  the  iridium  tip  Is,  of 
course,  to  give  the  pen  a more  durable 
point. 

The  gold-pen  maker  buys  his  gold  at  I 
the  assay  office  in  bars  of  pure  twenty-  j 
four  karat  gold,  which  he  melts  and  al- 
loys with  silA’er  and  copper  to  the  degree  I 
of  fineness  required.  Gold  of  twenty-four  ' 
karats  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  i 
best  American  gold  pens,  that  being  the 
degree  of  fineness  deemed  most  suitable 
for  pen  use;  but  good  pens  made  in  this 
country  for  sale  in  France  are  of  eighteen 
karats,  the  French  government  requiring 
that  all  articles  exposed  for  sale  in  that 
country  as  made  of  gold  shall  be  not  less 
than  eighteen  karats. 

The  gold  from  Avhich  the  pens  are  to 
be  made  is  rolled  and  rerolled  until  what 
was  originally  a thick,  heavy  bar  of  gold 
has  been  rolled  into  a thin  gold  ribbon 
about  three  feet  in  length  by  four  inches 
in  Avidth.  This  gold  ribbon  is  put  into 
a machine  that  stamps  out  of  it  pen 
sliapes  all  still  fiat.  On  the  tip  of  each 
of  these  pen  shapes  is  fused  the  iridium 
point,  and  then  the  shapes  go  to  a slitting- 
machine  which  cuts  the  slit  in  the  pen. 
From  the  slitting-inachine  the  pens  go 
through  another  which  gives  them  their 
rounded,  familiar  pen  form.  Finally  they 
are  ground  and  polished  and  finished 
ready  for  use. 

American  gold  pens  in  fountain  pens  or 
as  dip  pens  are  sold  in  every  country  in 
Europe  in  competition  Avith  pens  of  Brit- 
ish or  of  German  manufacture,  and  un- 
der the  same  competition  they  are  sold 
throughout  the  Avorld,  in  South  America. 
Africa,  Japan,  China — Avherever  pens  are 
used. 


The  Feet  of  Ancient  Belles 

Artists  assure  us  that  no  Greek 
sculptor  Avould  have  ever  dreamed  of 
putting  a nine-inch  foot  on  a five-and- 
one-half-foot  Avonian.  The  types  for  the 
classic  marble  figures  Avere  taken  from 
the  most  perfect  forms  of  living  persons. 
Unqiiestionablj'  the  human  foot,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  ancient  sculptors,  Avas  larger 
than  the  modern  one;  and,  in  fact,  the 
priniitiA’e  foot  of  all  peoples  Avhereof  we 
iiave  any  record,  eitlier  of  statuary  or 
otherwise,  Avas  considerably  larger  than 
the  restricted  foot  of  later  times. 

The  inaseuline  foot,  forming  an  approxi- 
mate HA'crage  of  four  different  countries. 
Avas  about  twelve  inches  long.  This  Avould 
require  at  least  a No.  10  shoe  to  cover  it 
comfortably’.  The  average  masculine  foot 
to-day  is  easily  fitted  Avith  a No.  fi’/g  shoe, 
and  is  tlierefore  not  above  ten  and  seven- 
sixteenths  inches.  Now.  by  the  old 
sculptural  rule  of  jiroportion.  a man  five 
feet  nine  inches  in  height  should  have  a 
foot  elcA’en  and  one-half  inches  long,  or 
one-sixth  his  height.  It  Avas  of  no  great 
consequence  Avhat  size  sandal  he  wore,  but 
he  Avoiild  have  required  a modern  shoe  of 
at  least  a No.  lOVg-  for  a minimum  fit  or 
a No.  11  for  real  comfort. 

For  Avomen,  allowing  for  the  differ- 
ence in  the  relative  size  of  the  se.xes,  Avhich 
Avas  about  the  same  then  as  iioav.  a woman 
of  five  feet  three  inches  in  heiglit  would 
have  had  a foot  ten  inches  long,  requir- 
ing a modern  shoe  of  the  size  No.  6 as  the 
most  comfortable,  or  a No.  5*4  as  the 
limit  of  comfort. 


Dipping  the  Flag 

The  salutation  giA’cn  Avhen  a vessel 
lowers  or  “ dips  ” its  Hag  is  one  of  the 
very  oldest  and  most  honorable  of  all 
forms  of  marine  greeting. 

This  form  of  salute  has  alAA’ays  been 
demanded  by  English-speaking  seamen, 
and  its  e.xaetion  has  burned  the  hearts 
and  the  powder  of  generations  of  naval 
eoniinanders.  In  the  old  days  for  a for- 
eign ship,  whether  merchant  or  naA'al,  to 
enter  an  English  port  Avithout  A'eiling 
topsails  or  dipping  its  national  flag  was 
to  run  the  risk  of  war,  although  the  pro- 
foundest  peace  existed.  Without  Avarning 
or  argument  the  shore  defenses  or  a man- 
of-war  would  send  a round  shot  across 
the  hows  or  lietween  the  masts  of  the  for- 
eigner, and  if  the  offending  flag  did  not 
instantly  come  down  the  insolent  intruder 
Avas  brought  to  her  senses  by  being  raked 
tlirougli  and  through.  Such  aa’us  the  re- 
ception accorded  by  Sir  John  Hawkins 
in  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  Spanish 
admiral  who,  in  time  of  peace,  sailed  into 
Portsmouth  Sound  Avithout  A’eiling  his 
topsails  or  lowering  his  flag. 

Salutes  are  essential  matters  of  naval 
etiquette  and  are  exchanged  on  an  elabo- 
rate jQOtkj  fiis«d--by  the  maritime  powers, 
rile  miraBer  br  gVins  to  he  tired  under  all 
stipulat'd. 
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“I  WILL  WALK  IN  THE  STREET  CALLED  STRAIGHT” 

WnXlAM  8ULZEB,  INAUQUBATED  AT  ALBANY  ON  JANUARY  l8T  AS  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  UTTERED  THIS  PROMISE  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  HIS 
INAUGURAL  ADDBESS.^Hfe  R|;raATED  CT  ■N_^HK  SPEECH  HE  MADE  SHORTLY  AFTERWARD  TO  THE  GREAT  THRONG  OF  CITIZENS  GATHfipED  ABOUTs  .THE  STEPS  AT 

Si;  FRONT  OF  THE  PTATE/Hh  SE.  SULZER  REALIZED  AN  IDEAL  OF  TRADITIONAL  JEFFERSONIAN  SIMPLICITY  BY  WALKINO  FROM  THE  EXECUTIVE 

NSION  TO  THE  cAhXO.  Vo^  aTIENIL ’n»-CEREMONIAL  C.^  INAUGURATION.  IN  HIS  ADDRESS  HE  PROMISED  A BUSINESS-LIKE  ADMprfB1^"T10ir^]ft  n-TSSENINQ 

OF  THE  BURDENS  OF  TAXATION  — 
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COMMENT 

Bully  for  Bryan 

Brother  Bryan  says  in  the  Commoner: 

Conscious  of  my  responsibility  to  God  for  every 
thought  and  word  and  deed,  and  in  duty  bound  to 
render  to  my  fellow-men  the  largest  possible  service 
as  the  best  evidence  of  my  love  for  my  Heavenly 
Father,  I resolve  to  strive  during  the  remainder  of 
my  life  to  increase  my  capacity  for  usefulness.  To 
this  end  I will  give  up  any  course  of  conduct  that 
tends  to  weaken  my  body,  impair  the  strength  of  my 
mind,  or  lower  my  moral  purpose,  and  I will  not  only 
endeavor  to  cultivate  habits  of  industry  in  both  body 
and  mind,  but  will  seek  and  follow  worthy  ideals. 

Which,  being  interpreted,  means : 

Conscious  of  my  deep  obligation  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  in  duty  bound  to  manifest  my 
undying  gratitude  for  the  unexampled  honors  con- 
ferred upon  me,  I resolve  henceforth  to  set  aside 
all  considerations  of  self-interest,  self-seeking,  and 
self-monopoly’,  and  to  strive  earnestly,  generously, 
and  tolerantly  to  increase  my  party’s  capacity  for 
usefulness.  To  this  end  I will  give  up  any  course 
of  conduct  that  tends  to  create  dissension  within 
that  organization  or  to  add  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  the  burdens  of  its  chosen  leader,  and  I will 
not  only  endeavor  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  up- 
holding his  hands  in  all  works  that  seem  to  him 
to  be  good,  wholly  regardless  of  any  personal  or 
political  advantages  that  might  accrue  to  me  from 
doing  otherwise  either  openly  or  covertly;  but  I 
will  also  seek  and  follow,  instead  of  demanding 
the  right  to  shape  and  direct,  the  worthy  ideals 
embodied  in  the  man  who  has  been  designated  by 
the  Democratic  party  and  the  American  jieople 
as  their  voice  and  their  guide. 

To  this  pledge  I set  my  hand  and  seal  and  avow 
my  firm  determination  to  act  in  all  ways,  without 
deviation  or  mental  reserve,  in  accordance  there- 
with— • 

So  help  me  God! 

WiLLUM  Jennings  Bryan. 
And  we  say,  softly:  Amen!  Amen! 


that  has  to  make  allowances  for  a leader  with  a 
decidedly  personal  way  of  taking  things. 

Undoubtedly,  too,  there  is  a modicum  of  sense 
and  justice  in  Brother  Bryan's  contention.  He 
is  all  wrong  in  practically  saying  that  no  attention 
should  be  paid  to  seniority,  or  that  it  is  undemo- 
cratic to  give  due  weight  to  it.  But  he  is  right  in 
urging  that  the  new  Congress  should  be  led  by  men 
in  full  sympathy  with  the  new  administration  and 
of  unquestioned  loyalty  to  the  party’s  policies  and 
pledges.  His  fault,  as  we  see  it,  lies  partly  in  going 
too  for,  demanding  too  much,  being  too  violent,  but 
l)artly  also  in  the  more  serious  and  less  pardonable 
olfense  of  confounding  the  words  “ Bryanite  ” and 

Progressive,”  of  mixing  personal  antagonisms 
with  differences  of  conviction  and  principle. 

He  may  not  be  doing  very  much  harm.  The 
matter  is  of  real  importance,  and  cannot  be  ignored, 
anyhow.  In  view  of  the  fine  judgment  and  temper 
displayed  by  men  like  Clark  and  Underwood  and 
Senator  O’Gorman,  not  to  mention  others,  we  are 
hopeful  that  the  two  Houses  will  deal  with  it  both 
firmly  and  reasonably.  Governor  Wilson  is  un- 
doubtedly alert  to  the  situation  and  has  not  done  or 
said  a thing  which  indicates  that  he  cannot  handle 
it  wisely.  The  Democratic  party  is  still  doing 
pretty  well,  thank  you.  At  any  rate,  it  will  hardly 
go  out  of  business  before  it  has  even  gone  into 
business.  We  confidently  predict  that  it  will  sur- 
vive till  March  4th,  anyhow. 

Mr.  Taft  is  Cheerful 

President  Taft  is  the  worst-licked,  the  least-sore, 
and  the  best-liked  of  any  defeated  Presidential 
candidate  we  ever  had.  He  has  passed  the  points 
where  his  defects  as  a politician  were  troublesome 
and  come  to  the  point  when  his  merits  as  a man 
all  show  at  their  true  value.  His  speech  last 
Saturday  night  at  the  dinner  in  New  York  of  the 
undaunted  Republicans  was  full  of  good-humor, 
contentment,  and  good  sense. 

It  is  to  congratulate  the  President  on  his  dis- 
position and  a good  deal  on  his  views.  It  has  been 
apparent  all  along  that,  though  he  would  be  beaten, 
he  would  not  be  discredited  by  defeat.  But  the 
truth  is  that  in  the  fight  that  was  nearest  his 
heart  and  most  important  to  the  country  he  was 
not  a loser.  In  Roosevelt's  defeat  he  won;  a 
victory  by  no  means  nullified  by  the  Democratic 
triumphs. 

Mr.  Taft  has  had  sore  trials  and  has  come 
through  them  all  to  a state  abounding  in  con- 
solations. It  is  good  to  see  his  appreciation  of 
present  blessings  and  the  cheerfulness  with  which 
he  contemplates  return  to  usefulness  and  distinc- 
tion in  private  life. 

A “Gospel  for  the  Future” 

Mr.  Wilson  said  at  Staunton: 

While  I would  be  liberal  in  interpreting  tlie  service, 
I want  to  proclaim  for  my  fellow-citizens  tliis  gospel 
for  the  future,  that  the  men  who  serve  will  be  the 
men  who  profit. 

But  that  is  not  a new  gospel.  It  is  the  same 
gospel  that  put  Ich  dien  on  the  shield  of  the  Black 
Prince  and  that  made  Agassiz  say  he  had  no  time 
to  make  money.  The  men  who  have  ser/ed  have 
usually  profited,  in  happiness  in  an  amp  e degree, 
in  wealth  in  a sufficient  degree.  Most  ( I the  very 
useful  people — except  some  of  the  inv  mtors  and 
poets — have  easily  supplied  their  own  needs,  and 
in  the  ideal  of  useful  service  there  has  ilways  been 
an  appeal  that  has  drawn  the  finer  s.arits  by  the 
thousand  away  from  mere  money-getting  for  the 
sake  of  the  money  got.  It  is  no  news  that  all 
men  are  not  sordid  or  that  the  life  of  service  is 
the  happy  life,  or  that  the  greatest  rewards  of  life 
and  work  are  not  paid  in  cash. 


big  a rake-off,  and  that  other  eminent  cogs  in  the 
economic  machine  have  charged  too  much  for  turn- 
ing, and  that  he  hopes  in  one  way  or  another  to 
make  it  harder  to  get  something  for  nothing. 

Good  luck  to  him  in  that  endeavor!  Time 
makes  a good  many  of  the  odds  come  even,  but  it 
is  a hard  operation  to  hurry  and  very  hard  to  ac- 
complish by  statute.  Very  few  men  want  money 
with  enough  intensity  to  devote  the  bulk  of  their 
lives  and  strength  to  getting  it.  We  guess  those 
who  do  usually  get  it.  It  is  not  very  scarce,  and 
by  those  who  begin  soon  enough,  work  long  enough, 
and  pay  the  price,  it  can  usually  be  had  in  the 
quantity  desired. 

It  is  intimate<I  in  a gospel  that  is  not  new  that 
our  necessities  are  matter  of  consideration  by  a 
Power  even  stronger  than  the  Money  Trust,  and 
that  if  we  use  a sound  discretion  as  to  what  we 
st^ek  we  shall  get  what  is  coming  to  us.  That  old 
gospel  has  good  points.  You  don’t  have  to  devise, 
and  then  enforce,  any  new  statute  to  make  it  work. 
We  misdoubt  that  its  promises  are  still  as  good 
as  those  of  the  politicians  and  its  consolations  more 
consoling.  It  has  nature  and  the  laws  of  nature 
working  to  fulfil  it,  and  that  is  a big  help  which 
legislation  is  liable  to  lack. 

Two  Judges  and  Three  Jviries 

If  we  were  called  on  to  name  the  two  men  who 
reo^ered  the  best  service  to  the  country  in  the 
closnig  weeks  of  last  year  we  should  probably  have 
to  ruin  our  chances  for  election  to  Congress.  How- 
ever, we  are  not  running  for  Congress  and  will 
name  Judge  Anderson,  of  Indianapolis,  and  Judge 
Goff,  of  New  York  City.  If  we  were  called  ou  to 
name  thirty-six  other  men  who  deserve  well  of  the 
Republic  we  should  look  through  the  n^ivspapers 
and  find  the  names  of  the  men  who  sat  on  the 
juries  that  convicte^l  Becker  and  the  “ gun-men  ” 
in  New  York  and  President  Ryan  and  the  other 
dynamiters  in  Indianapolis. 

Nom*  of  these  public  servants  did  anything  out 
of  the  common.  On  the  contrary,  they  stuck  in 
the  most  commonplace  fashion  to  the  practice  and 
the  precedents  of  something  like  a thousand  years. 
The  Judges  explained  and  the  juries  applied  laws 
that  are  as  old  as  our  civilization.  They  simply 
condemned  to  death  or  to  imprisonment  men  w-ho 
had  committed  crimes.  They  simply  did  their 
plain  duty. 

Incidentally,  they  gave  an  impressive  demonstra- 
tion of  the  value  of  a judicial  system  which  certain 
ix)liticians  have  of  late  shown  themselves  quite 
ready  to  weaken  and  jeopardize.  Judge  Anderson, 
we  believe,  has  been  a special  mark  for  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  man  who  has  led  the  movement  of 
discontent  with  our  courts.  Very  well;  we  will  not 
defend  Judge  Anderson;  we  are  at  present  engaged 
in  taking  off  our  hat  to  him.  We  are  quite  will- 
ing to  leave  to  his  neighbors  the  question  whether 
they  or  he  are  b(^st  equipped  to  discharge  his 
judicial  duties. 

Another  judge,  Judge  Archbald,  is  at  present 
under  trial  IxTore  the  Senate,  under  impeachment 
proceedings  instituted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives according  to  the  Constitution.  We  will  not 
anticipate  the  verdict,  but  we  think  it  will  prob- 
ably be  just.  Judges  who  go  wrong  can  be  pun- 
ished under  our  system  and  got  rid  of.  It  is  not 
necessary,  in  order  to  be  a democrat,  to  contend 
that  everybody  shall  wear  ermine.  Neither  is  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  defend  American  democracy, 
to  contend  that  every  judge  is  upright.  Our 
judicial  system  is  based  on  human  nature  as  it  is 
and  the  outct)me  of  an  immense  experience.  It 
can  be  improved  and  should  be,  but  to  overthrow  it 
would  be  the  worst  disservice  imaginable  to  the 
Republic  and  to  civilization. 


Brother  Bryan  and  the  Congress  Coxunittees 

So  let  us  not  be  too  quick  to  get  harsh  and 
sarcastic  with  Brother  Bryan.  Let  us  not  be  too 
(piick  to  get  either  mad  or  scared  over  his  bel- 
ligerent remarks  about  the  chairmanships  and 
other  committee  assignments  in  the  new  Congress. 

We  all  ought  to  know  hy  tliis  time  that  Brother 
Bryan’s  idea  of  patriotism  (-(unprises  a lot  of  beT 
ligereney.  Like  the  late  A.  Jackson,  of  Tennessee, 
he  finds  a pt^rpetual  difficulty  in  believing  in  any- 
thing without  violently  disapproving  of  evervbody 
who  disbelieves  in  it  or  even  fails  to  believe  in  it 
precisely  as  lie  does.  Naturally,  he  also  has  a 
Jacksonian  disapproval  of  everybody  who  shows 
any  sign  of  not  believing  fully  in  Brother  Bryan 
himself,  and  a Jacksonian  inability  to  distinguish 
between  loyalty  to  Buvan  causes  and  policies  and 
devotion  to  the  Bryan  jicrsoiiality  and  leadership. 
It's  all  human  aiWr^ide^taiKlaUe.!  JDierc  are 
o1|iers^tiffee:Dem(t^*^)j^4r  Jl0only  one 


The  inspectors  of  the  future  have  been  telling 
us  for  years  j>ast  that  signs  point  to  increased 
consideration  and  remuneration  for  useful  talent; 
that  the  professional  men — the  engineers,  doctors, 
l)ainters.  architects,  and  the  lik«7 — are  the  rising 
men  in  the  world  that  is  to  be. 

That  accords  with  Air.  Wilson’s  hoiies. 

Nevertheless,  we  guess  that  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  the  men  who  will  get  the  most  money 
will  usually  h('  the  men  who  go  out  after  it  hard- 
est, and  that  tluw  will  get  it  heeause  they  are 
shrewd  and  worldly  wise  and  perhaps  even  greedy, 
and  without  any  exact  relation  hetweeu  the  size  of 
their  piles  and  the  value  of  their  services. 

No  enforcement  of  the  Sherman  law,  or  of  any 
improvement  on  it,  is  going  to  change  the  disposi- 
tions of  men,  or  secure  an  intimate  relation  be- 
tween moral,  or  even  economic,  deserts,  and  pecuni- 
ary acquisition.  Of  course  what  Mr.  Wilson  means 
is  that  promoters  and  organizers  and  niaguat<!'^ 
and  sleight-of-hand  financiers  have  been  get  iug  too 


Brother  Barnes 

-One  word  more  about  that  letter  of  complaint 
from  Brother  Barnes  of  Albany  in  last  week’s 
Weekly,  Brother  Barnes  shouldn’t  misunderstand 
us.  We  do  not  undervalue  the  opposition  of  men 
like  him  and  Senator  Crank  to  Roosevelt  and  his 
jdatform  at  Chicago.  We  do  not  umlcrvalue  ad- 
herence to  forlorn  hopes  in  politics  when  prin- 
ciple is  involved.  Our  disagreement  with  Brother 
Barnes  is  over  the  question  of  what  his  jjarty  must 
noiv  do  to  be  saved.  We  think  it  should  have  a 
house-cleaning,  particularly  down  South.  Appar- 
ently Brother  Barnes  doesn’t. 


The  Parcels  Post  is  Welcome 


It  is  early  at  this  writing  to  talk  about  the 
bemefits  of  the  jiarcels  post,  hut  one  can  speak  with 
confidence  of  its  popularity.  It  s(‘cms  to  he  work- 
ing; working  hard.  It  may  he  popular  ht'cause  it 
is  a novelty;  d!ri|iif:;;:f|ts7i|[)^l)0tei-ity  keeps  on  the 


department  mii3^^|tj|)|llglYJj)_|i^ts  new  business. 
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As  it  is,  the  provision  of  special  stamps  has  proved 
insufficient,  and  the  office  that  prints  them  is  run- 
ning night,  day,  and  Sundays.  But  that  shows 
that  it  is  jwpular. 

Mr.  lIiTCHCOOK,  who  seems  to  have  shown  com- 
mendable zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  making  ready  for 
the  change,  has  also  given  out  a pretty  good  state- 
ment of  the  main  benefits  we  may  reasonably  hope 
to  get  from  it.  It  seems  we  are  all  to  get  a cheaper 
service  than  any  of  us  had  before,  and  Mr.  Hitch- 
txa’K  estimates  that  some  twenty  millions  of  us, 
living  in  places  where  there  are  no  express  offices, 
are  glutting  something  which  heretofore  could  not 
be  had  at  all.  Naturally,  therefore,  he  expects  the 
parcels  post  to  make  life  in  rural  communities 
much  more  comfortable  and  attractive,  and  we  do 
not  believe  he  or  any  one  else  has  exaggerated  the 
gain  tf>  b?  hoped  for  in  this  direction.  Neither  do 
we  believe  that  it  is  in  the  least  unreasonable  to 
exi)ect  in  time  a quite  substantial  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  living  all  over  this  country.  There  is  no 
sort  of  doubt  that  it  costs  far  too  much  in  Amer- 
ica to  get  things  from  producer  to  consumer,  for 
besides  the  figures  we  have  the  fact  that  in  England 
and  other  countries  the  same  group  of  services  not 
only  costs  much  less,  but  is  much  better  rendered. 
We  susxjcct,  indeed,  that  foreign  travel,  now  so 
common  with  nearly  all  classes  of  our  people,  has 
done  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  bring  us  to 
tlie  point  of  demanding  the  parcels  post  effectively. 

And  we  believe  the  parcels  post  is  going  to  lead 
us  on  to  other  like  economies  and  conveniences, 
some  of  which  are  already  practised  elsewhere,  but 
some  of  which  we  shall  discover  for  ourselves,  once 
we  set  our  minds  to  this  class  of  problems.  We  are 
not  really  stupid  about  the  ways  and  means  to  get 
ourselves  served  better  and  more  cheaply.  We  have 
simplj^eglected  them,  as  is  the  way  of  new  coun- 
tries with  abundant  revenues.  Now  that  we  begin 
to  feel  that  perhaps  we  can’t  all  be  rich,  it’s  a good 
guess  that  we  shall  do  as  well  as  other  folks  in  the 
matter  of  making  our  money  go  farther  and  farther. 


Shall  we  do  it  mainly  through  government,  and 
by  continually  widening  the  scope  of  government, 
continually  adding  to  the  functions  of  government? 

It  is  no  use  blinking  that  question.  Mr.  Hitch- 
whose  entire  training  has  been  in  the  strong- 
government  school — or,  rather,  the  mucA-govern- 
ment  school — does  not  blink  it  and  apparently,  is 
not  worried  about  it.  He  thinks  government  is 
going  to  take  over  the  entire  business  of  the  ex- 
press companies,  and  evidently  has  no  qualms  in 
proposing  that  as  a measure  of  justice  as  well  as 
expediency  it  purchase  outright  the  property  and 
good-will  of  the  companies. 

Unquestionably,  there  is  force  in  what  he  says. 
.\s  goveniment  is  undertaking  to  run  an  express 
business  at  cost,  and  the  companies  must  make 
profits  and  pay  dividends,  the  competition  would 
stem  to  be  plainly  unequal.  Something  would  seem 
to  be  due  the  companies’  stockholders,  and  the  only 
just  arrangement  he  can  find  is  for  government 
to  buy  them  out  at  a fair  valuation  without  undue 
delay,  to  the  end  that  thenceforward  all  express 
bu8ines.s  shall  be,  like  carrying  the  mails,  a govern- 
ment affair,  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  all  private 
enterprise. 

Now,  most  of  us  would  doubtless  admit  that  that 
seems  to  be  what  we  are  coming  to;  but  it  would 
be  mighty  interesting  to  know  how  many  of  us 
would  admit  it  forebodingly,  and  how  many,  like 
Mr.  IIiTfiicocK,  with  cheerful  alacrity.  The  differ- 
ence of  mind  on  the  subject  would  prove  to  be  de- 
cidedly fundamental.  The  line  between  the  two 
groups  would  be  the  present-day  demarcation  that 
separates  the  Hamiltonians  from  the  Jeffersonians. 
For  we  take  it  that  a Jeffersonian,  even  though  he 
may  concede  that  in  this  instance  the  course  of 
e<ronomic  development  has  necessitated  a big  con- 
cession, cannot  see  without  regret  private  enter- 
prise surrendering,  and  government  occupying,  a 
field  so  important.  Indeed,  we  exix*ct  a Jefferso- 
jiiaii  to  hoi)e  that  in  at  least  a corner  of  this  great 
field  private  enterprise  may  still  have  a chance, 
and  we  suspect  that  a fairly  intelligent  .Jeffersonian 
could  give  pretty  goo<l  reasons  for  the  ho|)e. 

On  the  general  question,  being  soraetliing  of  a 
Jeffersonian  ourselves,  we  venture  a positive 
opinion  that  wo  shall  not  have  to  look  to  govern- 
ment for  all  or  nearly  all  the  expedients  by  which 
we  shall  from  now  on  make  our  money  go  farther 
and  get  more  and  more  out  of  our  resources,  and 
make  our  American  life,  whether  in  city  or  coun- 
try, more  and  more  attractive  to  people  of  moderate 
means.  Government  will  help.  Its  scope  will  con- 
tinue to  widen.  But  its  best  and  its  chief  function 
will  continue  to  be  that  of  securing  to  private 
enterprise  a wider  and^^r  remge  of^^Jartiinity, 

igitlZi  by  tjO  It 


and  to  individual  liberty  of  development  and  action 
a greater  and  greater  security. 

Oh  Yes,  Arbitrate  if  Necessary 

President  Tatt  says  we  must  arbitrate  the  dis- 
puted free  tolls  to  coastwise-vessels  clause  of  the 
Panama  Canal  bill,  unless  we  can  settle  the  matter 
satisfactorily  by  negotiation. 

By  all  means!  Either  that  or  rejieal  the  objec- 
tionable clause  and  try  again. 

If  we  are  to  arbitrate,  it  is  money  in  our  treas- 
ury to  be  beaten,  and  good  riddance  of  a provision 
that  is  not  worth  in  any  estimate  what  it  promises 
to  cost  us. 

And  if  we  win,  the  judgment  of  Congress  on  the 
interpretation  of  treaties  will  be  vindicateil.  That 
would  be  worth  something  and  we  could  still  amend 
the  bill. 

British  Protectionists  in  Trouble 

Mr.  Bonar  Law,  the  Unionist  leader,  made  a 
8X)eech  recently  that  is  pretty  sure  of  a place  in 
future  histories  of  England,  for  it  was  one  of  those 
public  utterances  that  precipitate  controversy,  as 
under  certain  conditions  the  discharge  of  artillery 
is  supposed  to  precipitate  storms.  The  division 
in  his  own  party  that  has  followed  is  undeniably 
serious,  not  for  the  party  only,  but  for  the  entire 
Empire;  but  it  also  has,  undeniably,  its  comical 
aspect.  The  Unionists  have  for  months  been  mak- 
ing all  the  capital  they  could  out  of  the  Liberal 
party’s  struggles  with  the  Home  Rule  problem. 
Being  themselves  without  responsibility,  they  have, 
in  fact,  made  so  much  capital  out  of  their  op- 
ponents’ constructive  undertaking  that  up  to  the 
day  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law  ’s  speech  at  Lyme-under- 
Ashton  nothing  would  have  suited  them  better  than 
an  immediate  apiieal  to  the  country.  And  now 
Mr.  Asquith  can  with  a,  straight  face  threaten  that 
very  thing,  and  there  is  actually  serious  talk  of  the 
government’s  resorting  to  it. 

Evidently  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  put  his  foot  in 
it.  But  no  just  person  can  either  ridicule  or  blame 
Mr.  Bonar  Law.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  any  leader 
of  the  Unionist  party  could  have  long  avoided  put- 
ting his  foot  in  it.  Eor  “ it  ” in  this  instance 
means  the  question  that  is  just  as  troublesome  to 
Unionists  as  Home  Rule  has  so  long  been  to  Lib- 
erals— the  question,  namely,  of  protection,  or,  as 
the  English  call  it,  of  “ tariff  reform.”  Mr.  Bonar 
Law'  and  his  associates  in  the  Unionist  leadership 
have  been  trying  to  force  a general  election.  They 
cannot  go  into  a general  election  without  a pro- 
gramme. That  programme  must  say  something 
about  “ tariff  reform.”  The  question  of  “ tariff 
reform  ” involves  the  question  of  food  duties.  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  spoke  of  food  duties  and  any  one  else 
in  his  place  would  have  had  to  speak  of  them. 
That  was  enough,  however,  to  put  him  and  his 
party  immediately  on  the  defensive. 

For  “ tariff  reform  ” and  Imperial  preference  ai 
inseparable  parts  of  the  same  iiolicy — the  policy 
that  Joseph  Chamberlain  forced  on  the  Unionist 
party.  Imperial  preference  means  that  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  return  for  tariff  favors  from  the  dominions, 
shall  exempt  from  duty  some  of  the  things  the 
dominions  want  to  sell.  Hence  it  must  first  put 
duties  on  those  products.  Dominion  products  are 
mainly  food  products.  The  masses  in  England  do 
not  want  any  tax  on  any  food  products  from  any- 
where. Mr.  Balfour  temporarily  dodged  that  part 
of  the  issue  by  promising  a referendum  on  any 
question  of  taxing  food  products.  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  facing  more  candidly  the  certain  demands  of 
the  dominions,  proposes  to  refer  the  matter  to  an 
Imperial  conference.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  his  party 
promptly  revolts.  If  he  had  repeated  the  Balfour 
promise,  the  other  forty  per  cent. — the  thorough- 
going protectionists,  led  by  Austin  Chamberlain — 
would  have  revolted. 

The  division  may  or  may  not  mean  a smoother 
passage  for  Home  Rule,  but  it  certainly  indicates 
that«the  British  Empire  will  have  a hard  time  going 
back  to  protection.  The  truth  is,  protection  and 
preference  are  irre<'oncilal)le  conceptions.  One 
might  as  w(*ll  six^ak  of  iHUievnlent  self-seeking  or 
of  selfish  altniisni.  1'he  world-wide  Imperialism  of 
British  subjects  is  the  strongest  political  sentiment 
now'  in  existence,  but  it  cannot  compass  the  impos- 
sibh^  task  th.it  has  bixm  set  tefore  it  by  the  ex- 
traordinary sick  man  of  Birmingham. 

Fear  in  Europe 

In  spite  of  the  report  that  Servia  has  come  to 
terms  with  Austria  as  to  her  demand  for  an  Adri- 
atic .seaport,  the  prophets  of  war  have  not  yet  gone 
out  of  business.  There  seems  to  have  been  a knock- 
ing together  of  knees  throughout  all.  Europe  as 
though  the  Powers,  with  their  perpetual  conflicts, 
demands,  concessions,  and  intrigues,  had  suddenly 


been  caught  up  into  the  vortex  of  some  larger  and 
maleficent  destiny  which  was  sweeping  them  pell- 
mell  toward  destruction.  People  recall  the  prophecy 
of  the  German  soothsayer  that  1871,  1888,  and  1913 
would  prove  eventful  years  for  Prussia.  From  all 
over  Europe  one  hears  of  deposits  being  withdrawn 
from  banks,  of  governments  hoarding  gold,  of 
Russia  and  Austria  massing  all  their  available 
trooi)s  on  their  common  frontier,  and  a fear  that  is 
epidemic  grows  with  each  report  of  international 
harmony. 

Keep  Their  Heads 

“ These  matches  do  not  glow  nor  do  tlie  bcails 
fall  off”  is  the  assurance  on  a box  of  Swedish 
matches. 

Just  the  kind  of  Democrats  w'e  need  in  Congress. 
Poor  Mr.  Carnegie 

We  haven’t  paid  much  attention  to  the  reports 
that  Mr.  Carnegie  has  put  away  pretty  nearly  all 
of  his  money  into  various  funds  absolutely  con- 
trolled by  trustees.  He  had  such  an  everlasting 
lot  of  it  that  we  didn’t  suppose  it  was  possible. 
But  a man  who  know'S  tells  us  it  is  a fact;  that 
the  Laird  now  has  personal  control  of  only  about 
thirty  millions;  that  nearly  eight  millions  of  these 
are  already  definitely  pledged  to  various  institu- 
tions upon  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions;  and 
that  the  income  from  several  millions  more  is 
required  for  some  hundred?  of  personal  pensions 
provided  by  will.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
enormous  income  is  now  reduced  to  not  very  much 
more  than  is  needed  to  keep  up  his  various  estab- 
lishments, about  $600,000  a year. 

That  is  the  most  remarkable  thing  of  its  kind 
we  ever  heard  of.  How  many  of  us  who  are  kick- 
ing all  the  time  about  swollen  fortunes  could  or 
would  have  done  it  ? J ust  as  a matter  of  prudence 
or  iiercentage,  w'ouldn’t  most  of  us  have  hung  on 
to,  say,  fifty  out  of  the  four  hundred  millions? 
It  is  all  well  enough  to  say  one  might  as  well  get 
rid  of  his  money  while  he  lives  because  he  can’t 
take  it  with  him  when  he  dies,  but  that  theor.v 
suffers  from  the  fact  that,  no  matter  how  old  or 
feeble  one  may  be,  one  always  expects  to  live  an- 
other twelvemonth  at  least. 

There  are  folks,  doubtless  good  folks,  who  never 
have  been  tempted  and  think  they  have  great  will 
power,  who  believe  they  could  and  would  have 
passed  it  all  up,  just  as  the  Laird  has  done.  Maybe 
so;  we  don’t  know,  and  we  don’t  believe  they  do. 
As  for  ourselves,  we  have  our  doubts;  no,  that’s 
not  true;  we  have  no  doubts  at  all  about  it;  we 
know  very  well  that  we  should  have  kept  a fair 
amount  just  to  throw  away  if  the  spirit  should 
happen  to  move  that  way. 

But  the  Laird  is  built  on  other  lines;  he  is  dif- 
ferent; he  certainly  is;  different  from  anybody  we 
ever  knew  or  heard  of.  You  may  or  may  not 
feel  your  heart  going  out  in  his  direction,  but 
you  must  admire  a man  like  that;  you  can’t  help  it. 

Good  gracious!  Think  of  it! 

Teachers  Who  Don’t  Know 

We  of  the  United  States  seem  to  have  turned 
the  Bible  out  of  the  public  schools  and  put  in  the 
flag,  and  since  religion  is  needed  in  education  the 
disposition  is  now  to  have  a flag  religion  with  an 
appropriate  ritual. 

Better  than  none,  no  doubt.  Its  defects,  at 
least,  are  like  the  defects  of  other  religions.  It  is 
adopted  and  straightway  inconsiderate  p(?ople  want 
to  enforce  it  by  compulsion.  As  if  that  had  not 
been  sufficiently  tried  out  in  the  last  thousand 
.years.  If  it  were  ordered  that  public-school  chil- 
dren should  read  the  Bible  and  some  of  them 
wouldn’t,  to  comiiel  them  would  lie  recognized  as 
religious  persecution.  But  when  it  is  ordered  that 
they  shall  salute  the  flag  and  a few  take  a notion 
not  to,  the  compulsory  measures  that  sometimes 
follow  are  not  recognized  as  of  the  family  of  our 
old  friend  who  kindled  fires  at  Smithfield  and  was 
so  handy  with  the  thumb-screw  and  the  rack^ 

Two  little  school-girls  in  Salt  Lake  City  got 
the  idea  that  tho.y  were  Socialists  (the  i)aiH*r 
says)  and  wouldn't  salute  the  flag.  Wherenp<»n  the 
Utah  State  Teachers’  Association,  finding  a lack  of 
temporal  authority  to  regulate  these  .young  poli- 
ticians, passed  a recommendation  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  State  constitution  making  the  toich- 
ing  of  patriotism  compulsor.Y  in  the  public  schools. 

Who  will  teach  these  teachers,  first,  that  the 
State  constitution  is  not  a fit  placi*  to  record  rules 
about  schools,  and,  second,  that  compulsory  fwtriot- 
ism,  like  compidsory  religion,  is  not  worth  an.v- 
thing  when  taught  ? Don't  the  teachers  know  that 
our  flag  stands  for  freedom  and  that  freeilom  is  a 
condition  from  which  all  unnecc'ssary  comjuilsions 
have  been  eliminnte<r?|-jgjna|  frorUl 
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Facing  the  Year 

Pbovkbbs  and  popular  sentiment  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  it  is  not  the  first  step  that  really 
costs,  nor  the  first  gray  hair  that  really  hurts,  nor 
yet  on  the  first  of  January  that  we  really  face  the 
year  before  us  and  determine  what  it  shall  be.  After 
an  exhilarating  commencement  we  presently  discover 
that  we  are  footsore  or  grizzled  or  fairly  out  of  heart, 
because  life  seems  so  exacting,  so  difficult.  Some  time, 
when  the  days  are  lengthening  and  the  cold  is 
strengthening,  in  a gray  twilight  we  sit  down  and 
say : “ If  the  good  will  were  all ! If  it  were  only 
enough  to  do  what  one  knows  to  be  right,  one  could 
gather  up  one’s  forces  and  push  ahead  through  any 
pain!”  Very  likely  the  next  life  is  just  that — 
splendidly  using  one’s  strength  to  attain,  and  yet 
again,  with  a constant  and  tireless'  will,  to  attain. 
Very  likely  in  the  next  life  we  may  have  knowledge 
for  our  birthright;  but  here  in  this  dim-lighted  under- 
world we  have  to  win  it.  To  do  good  is  no  harder 
than  to  know  what  it  were  good  to  do. 

Plato  and  Jeremy  Bentham  were  entirely  right 
when  they  said  that  all  any  man  needs  is  to  see  the 
utterly  Desirable,  and  he  will  follow  after  that, 
scorning  all  the  lower  and  meaner  and  more  immediate 
desires.  Whether  that  lure  be  the  Beatific  Vision  or 
simply  the  Best  Self  depends  on  a man’s  temperament, 
but,  “ so  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust,”  that  once 
made  out  he  can  be  trusted  to  keep  it  in  view.  He 
will  go  his  way  head  up,  without  stumbling.  Adopting 
the  fencing-master’s  rule,  a wise  physician  said  to  a 
patient  who  was  faltering  under  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day,  “ Walk  fast  and  don’t  look  at  your  feet.” 
Don’t  think  of  how  you  are  going,  but  of  where  you 
are  going.  A great  thinker  of  our  own,  lately  dead, 
pointed  out  a generation  ago  that  what  decides  most 
often  a spiritual  coml>at  is  not  the  goldsmith’s  balance, 
delicately  adjusted  and  nicely  inclined  by  pleasure  or 
pain,  or  even  by  desire  or  disinclination — it  is  the 
sword  thrown  into  the  scale  by  the  kind  of  person  .one 
is  willing  to  become.  Not  I,  but  the  man  I shall  be, 
decides  and  acts.  You  may  call  this  Evolution  Crea- 
trice  or  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  you  like,  but  it  is  a sound 
doctrine  and  an  ancient.  Our  faces  in  the  gray  twi- 
light not  one  year  or  two,  but  all  the  years  to  be;  and 
for  a middle-aged  person,  and  for  some  one  very  old 
perhaps,  and  perhaps  for  unborn  souls,  one  determines 
and  elects. 

Only  the  determination  must  be  strong  and  the  elec- 
tion sure.  Hard  though  it  is  sometimes  to  know 
which  of  two  unknown  ways  to  take  or  how  to  pro- 
nounce in  a special  case,  it  should  never  be  hard  to 
know  where  one  wants  to  get,  or  what  result  is  to  be 
attained.  At  least  it  should  not  be  hard.  The  world, 
like  a growing  boy,  wants  special  injunctions  for 
special  ages.  As  once  the  voice  cried  in  the  wilder- 
ness, “ Don’t  be  cocksure!”  and  “ Don’t  be  pigheaded!” 
so  now  is  the  time  to  fling  out  of  the  temple  the  money- 
changer’s scales,  and  to  stop  trafficking  and  bartering 
and  exchanging  all  the  long  day.  Judgments  can  be 
suspended  too  long.  It  is  advisable,  if  not  on  God’s 
side,  to  be  on  the  Devil’s.  A man  who  knew  reported 
once  that. the  people  who  refused  to  take  either  side 
were  not,,  in  truth,  damned,  but  they  were  entirely 
uncomfortable  and  ridiculous.  Spewed  out  of  Hell- 
mouth,  wretchedly  stung  by  mosquitoes,  blown  about 
by  hot  and  cold  winds,  they  whimpered  through 
eternity  in  a heavy  fog. 

It  is  not  easy.  The  hardest  work  that  any  one  can 
be  called  to  do  is  real  thinking,  and  turning  things 
over,  looking  at  them  from  all  sides  and  laying  them 
down  in  the  same  place  again,  is  less  arduous'  than 
pronouncing  judgment.  VVe  all  read,  more  or  less 
frankly,  to  escape  thought.  We  affect  essays  and 
biographies,  picturesque  history  and  desultory 
travel,  because  it  would  be  uncivil  to  contradict  the 
author.  We  gulp  down  facts  of  science  and  theories 
of  economics  as  a dog  makes  away  with  the  biscuits 
you  toss  him,  because  we  really  can’t  be  expected  to 
have  an  opinion  in  matters  proper  to  specialists.  Yet 
great  books,  after  all,  are  written  directly  to  the  judg- 
ment. Every  novel  worth  reading  culminates  in  an 
affirmation  or  an  imperative,  says,  if  you  will  sum  it 
up : “ Better  be  wicksd  than  mean,”  or  “ Let’s  die 
with  our  backs  to  the  wall.”  On  the  short  story  which 
urges,  in  effect,  that  it  is  enough  for  a woman  to  be 
pretty  and  weak  and  female,  we  are  bound  to  pro- 
nounce the  same  condemnation  as  on  that  which  sug- 
gests that  thievery  is  an  exciting  career  for  a boy. 
The  obligation  stands,  if  a young  poet  writes  bad 
verses,  to  say  his  verses  are  bad;  if  an  American 
painter  exhibits  trash,  to  .call  it  trash.  What  real 
validity  have  books,  never  so  charming,  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Renaissance,  unless  they  contribute  to  an 
opinion  on  Jack’s  college  course?  What  real  power 
has  Pompilia’s  tragic  story,  unless  Gill  is  permitted 
to  stand  by  another  young  married  woman  who  has 
compromise  herself?  Lucrktia  Borgia  and  Spartan 
Helen  have  thrown  dust  in  men’s  eyes  through  all 
centuries,  "but  either  they  were  nice  women  or  they 
Mere  not.  Was  Iseult  simply  bad  or  was  she  great- 
souled  as  M’ell'/  If  some  one  says  he  would  rather 
live  for  his  country  than  die  for  it.  is  that  because  he 
minds  dying,  or  because  his  strength  and  his  grit  are 
equal  to  dying  daily — not  once,  but  for  forty  years? 
If  some  one  says  we  do  not  need  to  fast,  is  that  f)e- 
cause  we  do  not  like  to  fast?  In  the  disagreement  and 
mutual  disparagement  of  connoisseurs  of  painting  in 
the  Far  East,  is  there  oMhing  but  a pet^  squabble, 
but  the  scrapping  of  J»r]^ra-£or  rivaj^ile^shows,  or 
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can  we  really  be  warned  off  the  facile  and  the  imita- 
tive by  the  example  of  the  Japanese,  and  be  led  by 
the  Chinese  toward  a soberer  wisdom  and  a profounder 
relation  to  life?  How'  many  men  verify  an  author’s 
most  fantastic  statements  of  fact?  How  many  test 
his  most  mechanical  paradoxes?  How  many,  in  brief, 
habitually  put  the  best  of  their  mind  on  a book? 
Small  wonder  that  in  religion  and  politics  and  family 
difficulties  so  many  stand  pat  and  so  many  sit  on  the 
fence.  They  are  out  of  the  habit  of  judging  and  the 
disease  of  indecision  has  eaten  the  marrow  out  of  their 
bones. 

In  a subtler  form  it  has  corrupted  the  finest  in- 
telligences. It  has  deceived  even  the  very  elect.  It  has 
ruined  political  genius  and  flaw’ed  moral  excellence.  It 
defends  a philosophic  doubt  that  would  wreck  philoso- 
phy, and  prompts  pragmatical  utterances  that  are  the 
adversary  of  light  made  audible.  'The  man  who  car- 
ries Truth  like  a puzzle  in  his  pocket  to  rearrange 
whenever  he  likes,  if  faith  and  honor  call  him  to 
action,  by  that  time  simply  cannot  take  sides.  So 
much  the  worse  for  that  man : not  for  faith  and  honor, 
M'liich  are  realities  and  eternal  in  the  heavens.  There 
must  always  be  somebo<ly  on  the  side  of  the  stars,  and 
the  shallowest  and  the  least  of  us  can  take  that  side. 
It  may  be  the  wrong  side,  and  we  shall  have  one  day 
to  pack  up,  bag  and  Itaggage,  and  under  the  bright 
sun  and  before  the  assembled  world,  march  over  to  the 
op|>osite  ranks.  It  may  be,  and  it  often  is,  the  losing 
side,  and  M-e  shall  have  to  die  fighting,  driven  against 
the  wall.  But  since  we  have  the  assurance  that  those 
who  love  the  truth  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  shall  make  them  free,  therefore  we  can  face  the 
year  as  free  men  and  unafraid. 


Correspondence 

AN  AI.I.-AMERICAN  DISTRUST 

Bbllaikb,  L.  I..  Notember  t8,  ion. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  write  to  you  anent  the  passage 
on  the  speech  by  Mr.  Root  at  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce l>anquet.  He  is  quite  right.  There  are  millions, 
not  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  people  who  distrust  the 
bankers,  manufactures,  and  politicians.  And  very 
properly  so. 

It  might  amuse  you,  but  I can  tell  you  of  a case 
M'here  this  particular  distrust  is  so  strong  that  it 
affects  the  whole  three  households  of  a large  relation- 
ship. Our  family  is  twenty-four  people  strong  and  we 
live  in  a suburb  in  three  houses  close  to  each  other. 

The  three  households  are  presided  over  in  a way  by 
my  mother,  Swiss-German  by  birth.  There  are  seven 
Columbia,  Harvard,  and  New’  York  University  gradu- 
ates in  this  three-family  household.  We  all  are  so  dis- 
trustful of  the  food  placed  on  sale  in  this  country, 
that  we  either  make  it  at  home  or  refrain  from  buying 
it  or  buy  the  German  imported  article. 

When  one  realizes  that  Congress  could  not  pass  a 
pure-food  law  for  the  country,  or  the  state  one  for 
this  state,  for  almost  twenty-three  years  because  of 
the  manufacturers’  lobby  it  is  a small  M'onder  that 
millions  of  people  consider  almost  every  article  placed 
on  sale  a swindle  and  a humbug.  That  is  one  phase  of 
this  general  distrust,  and  there  are  others.  We  have 
the  greatest  confidence  in  European  food,  but  none 
whatever  in  American.  We  have  a similar  distrust  in 
regard  to  American  finances.  No  one  in  the  family 
could  be  induced  even  to  consider  for  five  minutes  any 
American  stock  or  bond  issue.  And  so  it  goes.  Our 
university  training  has  at  least  enabled  us  to  make  a 
fair  living  and  to  make  a life  and  a living.  We  read 
the  latest  books  on  science,  art,  and  religion,  hut  while 
we  read  the  Sun  and  the  Times  M’e  despise  its  editors, 
for  they  are  in  the  pay  of  the  interests  for  their  own 
pockets.  We  read  Harper’s  but — you  can’t  fool  us! 

I am,  sir, 

Albrecht  Habtuno. 

American  stocks  and  bonds  have  made  billions  of 
dollars  for  European  investors  — the  Dutch,  the 
French,  the  British,  the  Germans — all  who  had  faith 
in  them.  Your  distrust  of  American  securities  takes 
the  force  out  of  your  distrust  of  American  foods. 
The  German  food  laws  are  doubtless  better  than  ours; 
the  German  beer,  for  example,  beats  our  beer ; but  your 
family  needs  enlightenment. — Editor. 


PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  FINANCIAL  REFORM 
Toudo,  O.,  Dectmber  4, 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper^ s Weekly: 

Sib, — I was  promptly  attracted  by  the  title  to  your 
“Comment”  on  “ l^blic  Opinion  and  Financial  Re- 
form” (November  30th  issue),  and  read  what  Lllowed 
with  eagerness,  only  to  finish  with  the  same  disap- 
pointment that  has  accompanied  most  of  my  recent 
efforts  to  learn  just  \.'hat  our  reformers  would  do 
to  the  currency  and  bank  laws  in  order  to  “ reform  ” 
them,  and  the  same  feeling  came  over  m^  again  after 
turning  the  page  to  read  M’hat  “ Mr.  Hepburn  Con- 
tributt's”  about  “Altruistic  Control”  of  reserves, 
M'hich.  pleasant  as  tliat  is  to  think  of.  requires  the 
addition  of  at  least  a little  elucidation  by  way  of  plan 
and  method,  before  “we.  all  can  help  intelligently”  in 
the  “ good  M'ork  M-hich  we  hope  to  see  ” done. 

Your  able  neighbor  Hie  Times  most  truly  avers  that 
“ there  is  not  an  efre(.ti\'e  public  sentiment  that  de- 
mands ” currency  legislation,  and  you  have  aptly 
added  that  this  is  so  “ because  so  few  people  have  ever 
studied  the  subject  ’I  ” but  it  might  well  be 
also  that  those  m ho,,  studied  it  in  the  ligh-  ! I 
by  most  of  our  r ’ v “reformers”  are,  f '-  1- 

most  part,  at  the  1 . 1 ignorant  of  the  true 
ness  of  the  “refo;>i:  --  when  they  began. 

Wails  of  com  pi. i’  ■ ut  our  existing  BysU-’-  i i 
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from  financial  ills  and  accompanied  by  bajf-told  tales 
of  garbled,  false  financial  history  of  other  lands,  do 
not  constitute  a propaganda  that  is  likely  to  create 
an  “ effective  public  sentiment  ” in  the  long  run,  and 
yet  we  have  heard  more  of  these  than  of  intelligent 
discussion  and  fair  analysis  of  plans  proposed  during 
the  year  that  has  passed  since  Congress  fell  heir  to 
the  ill-bom  child  of  our  late  Monetary  Commission. 

And  now  for  a suggestion.  If  those  who  would  take 
the  lead  in  a proper  movement  for  an  elastic  currency 
and  an  improved  plan  of  holding  and  using  bank 
reserves  wish  to  have  public  sentiment  with  them, 
they  would  better  first  devise  a plan  for  obtaining 
these  that  is  beyond  the  control  of  one  single  interest 
out  of  the  many  in  this  great  land,  and  especially  of 
a closely  knit  corporation  owned  by  that  one  in- 
terest. 

They  would  best  liave  the  plan  so  fairly  drawn  that 
its  “ altruistic  ” spirit  M'ill  be  beyond  the  influence  of 
special  privilege,  no  matter  where  that  entity  may 
register  from  when  abroad,  and  in  its  detail  it  should 
at  least  provide  that  its  substitute  for  our  “ cur- 
rency money  w'ith  the  merchant  ” shall  be  redeem- 
able in  the  hands  of  any  holder,  whether  that  holder 
be  a “ subscribing  bank  ” or  not. 

And  when  they  who  would  lead  will  offer  such  a 
plan  they  may  find  assistance  both  from  the  ranks  of 
the  million  who  have  not  “ studied  the  subject  at  all  ” 
and  of  those  few  trho  hare  “ studied  the  subject  ” in 
the  light  of  a fair  analysis. 

I am,  sir, 

Dan  Segur. 


THE  TROUBLE  WITH  US 

Detkoit.  Mich.,  December  4,  tgn. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir, — Be  not  too  much  disturb^  because,  seemingly, 
the  worst  citizens  are  sometimes  elected  to  positions 
of  honor  and  trust,  while  the  just  claims  of  more 
conscientious  and  able  men  are  passed  by. 

In  these  distasteful  realities  are  we  not  getting  a 
barefaced  introduction  to  ourselves?  Are  they  not 
observed?  Who  are  the  accomplices  of  these  po- 
litical libertines?  Who  open  our  citadels  to  the 
enemies  of  the  public  good?  Who  can  be  the  con- 
spirators! It  is  he,  cries  the  goddess  Liberty  who 
breaks  the  bread  of  manhood’s  suffrage  unworthily  at 
my  table.  He  it  is  who  betrays  me!  And  the  ballot 
is  my  sacrament,  and  the  suffrage  of  citizenship  is  the 
bread  of  my  “ Constitution,”  cries  Liberty.  And  mine 
and  yours  is  one  Chains — one  Constitution — one  God. 

The  common  people  who  are  the  monseigneurs  in 
the  state  are  to  blame.  We  are  the  ‘conspirators. 
Our  misconceptions  of  liberal  government  exalts  the 
individual — not  the  family,  not  the  state,  not  the 
vocation,  not  society,  not  God’s  religion.  We  are 
casting  off  the  homely  virtues  and  traditions  that  in- 
spired our  “ Declaration  of  Rights,”  and  in  the  twi- 
light of  an  eclipse  of  Faith  we  are  worshiping  the 
individual..  With  eves  intent  on  the  mirage  we  go 
through  life  like  sleep-walkers  exploring,  criticizing, 
challenging,  denying,  without  purpose,  sincerity  or 
fruit.  I am,  sir, 

Denis  H.  O’Meara. 


FARM  LOANS 

State  Building  and  Loan  Association 

OF  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
November  12.  igie. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sib, — Your  discussion  and  the  effort  of  President 
Taft  and  others  in  the  interest  of  better  facilities  for 
farm  loans  is  most  timely,  whether  the  method  of  the 
German  Farm  Loan  Association  is  followed  or  the 
method  of  the  alnmdy  highly  developed  American 
building  and  loan  associations. 

These  building  and  loan  associations  throughout 
our  land  have  made  it  easy,  safe  and  convenient  for  the 
home  builder  in  the  towns  and  cities  to  own  his  own 
home.  In  no  small  degree  tliese  associations  have  con- 
tributed to  the  movement  from  the  country  to  towns 
and  cities.  To  ow-n  a home  is  still  the  ambition  of 
the  men  and  women  of  the  nation.  It  is  practically 
an  impossibility  on  long  time  for  even  needed,  perma- 
nent improvements.  The  national  banks  are  pro- 
hibited from  loaning  on  real  estate;  the  state  banks 
follow  lar^ly  the  rule  of  the  national  banks. 

The  savings  banks,  the  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions, which  indeed  are  co-operative  savings  banks, 
Mere  organized  as  philanthropic  institutions  and  they 
still  retain  that  idea. 

These  co-operative  loan  and  savings  associations 
have  lieen  among  the  most  useful  of  American  finan- 
cial institutions.  The  homes  they  have  built  (, '500, 000) 
and  the  savings  that  have  been  accumulated  ($1,600,- 
000,000)  for  the  thrifty  are  the  wonder  of  the  United 
States. 

But  their  work  and  influence  have  been  and  are  con- 
fined almo.st  strictly  to  the  cities  and  towns. 

But  is  there  any  reason  why  the  building  and  loan 
idee  could  not  be  extended  to  the  farmers  of  America? 

Suppose  there  was  a live  farmers’  building  and  loan 
association  in  every  county,  managed  by  the  best 
farmers  .and  bankers. 

There  are  many  farmers  and  others  who  prefer  that 
tlieir  money  be  loaned  on  productive  farms.  These 
would  be  the  investing  members,  and  the  small  farmer 
who  wanted  to  buy  a farm,  build  a better  home,  or 
make  needed  improvements  would  be  the  borrower. 
The  payments  could  be  made  quarterly,  semi-annually 
or  annually,  according  to  the  time  of  marketing  the 
crops. 

I know  little  about  the  German  farm  loan  associa- 
tion. The  idea  may  be  better  than  our  own  building 
and  loan  a.ssociation  plan;  if  so.  it  must  be  a capital 
plan,  indeed. 

Possibly  the  discussion  of  no  subject  is  more  interest- 
ing to  thinking  people  than  “ Easier  Facilities  for 
Loaning  Money  to  small  Deserving  Farmers,”  and  it 
is  likely  to  do  much  good. 

I am,  sir. 

Original  fre  Charles  McKee. 
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THE  COMING 


OF  THE  NEW  HOTEL 


BY  EDWARD  HUNGERFORD 

DRAWINGS  BY  ARTHUR  WILLIAM  BROWN 


T is  a pretty  poor  sort  of  American 
town  that  cannot  boast  a new  hotel 
i in  these  days.  It  may  cling  to  old 
? traditions  in  one  case,  and  in  an- 
J other  try  to  capitalize  its  hopes,  but 
{ it  is  sure  to  boast  on  its  main  street 
J somewhere  a palatial  sort  of  a box- 
5 like  sky-scraper.  You  may  go  back 
' to  Blissville — and  just  let  Blissville 
in  the  land — 
t or  other- 
‘ twenty  years 
before.  It  may  have  been  a dingy,  barnlike  affair, 
echoing  in  solitary  grandeur  all  the  black  decoration 
and  furniture  horrors  of  the  Victorian  age,  or  it  may 
have  been,  and  rarely  was,  a comfortable  old  ark,  with 
low  ceilings  and  snapping  open-wood  fires,  with  a 
landlord  who  was  a landlord  to  greet  you  when  you 
stepped  from  outer  cold  into  its  homelike  atmosphere. 

But  those  old  fellows — the  Congress  Hotels  and  the 
Nationals  and  the  Americans  that  used  to  be  sprinkled 
across  the  land — are  nearly  all  gone,  or  else  reduced  to 
utter  degradation  in  their  old  age.  Sometimes  you 
will  still  find  them  stoutly  standing,  like  the  historic 
Monongahela  at  Pittsburg,  the  Massasoit  at  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  the  Eutaw  House  in  Baltimore,  or 
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the  ^eat  Logan  House  at  Altoona,  and  enjoying  only 
a slight  diminution  of  their  former  glories.  Some- 
times, like  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  they  were  torn 
down  rather  than  that  the  shadows  of  old  age  and 
lessened  respect  should  come  upon  them.  Fire  has 
wreaked  sad  havoc  with  many  of  them.  They  have 
gone  into  American  historv  along  with  the  bootjack, 
the  horse-car,  and  the  tallow-dip.  And  yet  some  of 
them  have  more  than  played  their  ordinary  part  in 
the  making  of  history.  In  the  gaunt  upper  rooms  of 
that  same  Logan  House,  rising  above  the  railroad 
tracks  at  Altoona,  the  war  governors  of  Northern 
States  were  wont  to  gather  in  the  troublous  days  of 
the  early  sixties,  the  history  of  the  Republican  party 
might  have  been  written  from  the  famous  Amen  corner 
of  the  old  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  while  the  stag-horns 
that  formerly  lined  an  upper  dining-room  of  the 
Monongahela  House  spoke  mutely  of  bitter  battles  for 
supremacy  between  old-time  steamboats  on  the  Ohio 
and  the  lower  Mississippi.  From  the  quaint  balcony 
of  that  same  hotel,  facing  the  grass-grown  levee  of 
Pittsburg,  every  President  of  the  United  States  from 
Lincoln  to  Taft  has  spoken. 

But  to-day  each  Blissville  all  the  way  across  the 
land  boasts  loudly  of  its  new  hotel  and  looks  disdain- 
fully upon  the  old.  The  Blissville 
citizen  who  meets  you  at  the  train 
calls  your  attention  to  its  unshrink- 
ing magnificence  as  you  approach  it 
from  afar.  " The  very  pearl  of 
metropolitan  elegance,”  he  says 
slowly,  tliinking  of  his  own  stock- 
holdings in  the  thing.  “ It’s  the 
Waldorf  of  this  end  of  the  State.” 
When  you  come  inside  the  new  Hotel 
Blissville,  where  -the  interior  deco- 
rator has  permitted  his  ])assions  to 
play  unbridled,  and  have  gasped  your 
awe  at  the  gorgeousness  of  artificial 
marbles  and  hasty  murals,  you  are 
])crmitt<Hl  to  delve  still  further  into 
the  wonders  of  this  supreme  wonder. 
'I'here  may  be  a roof-garden  and  there 
is  surely  a grill — a somewhat  crowd- 
ed and  ill-ventilated  cellar  into  which 
IBissville  madly  crowds  after  an  even- 
ing at  the  show,  to  indulge  in  cham- 
pagne and  lobster  manners  and  order 
beer  and  rarebits,  while  a raspy  band 
plays  poor  miisic  poorly  from  a 
suffocating  little  perch  over  in  the 
corner  just  under  the  ceiling.  Bliss- 
ville has  had  her  own  servant  prob- 
lem*. its  repetition  is  too  ghastly  in 
details  for  these  columns.  Blissville 
is  dining  out.  To  be  more  exact, 
Blissville  is  beginning  to  dine  out 
It  has  already  acquired  the  restaurant 
and  club  habit  for  lunch.  Twenty 
years  ago,  the  chief  arteries  of  the 
town  were  filled  at  noon  with  men 
coming  to  and  from  their  dinners. 
To-day  most  persons  in  American 
towns  of  more  than  ten  thousand 
population  have  shifted  their  heavy 
meal  from  noon  till  night  and  eat  a 
light  or  an  expensive  lunch  down- 
town. 

This  is  all  fact,  not  fiction.  It  all 
explains  how  a new  era  in  hotel- 
keeping  has  come  in  the  larger  towns 
across  the  land. 
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Take  any  typical  Blissville.  Its  own  American 
house,  which  with  its  stuffy  parlors,  its  tessellated 
marble  floors,  and  its  elaborate  if  grotesque  carvings, 
all  once  regarded  as  nothing  less  than  architectural 
triumph,  is  to-day  descended  from  the  high  pinnacle  of 
local  esteem.  The  new  hotel,  with  the  castile-soap 
marbles  in  its  lobby,  the  roof-garden  and  the  grill,  as 
already  described,  is  now  the  town’s  chief  burst  of 
pride.  Probably  Blissville  has  all  but  bankrupted 
itself  in  the  erection  of  the  palace — it  generally  does — 
but  for  a brief  hour  of  triumph  it  has  a joyous  sense 
that  it  is  a degree  ahead  of  its  rivals,  and  that,  to  its 
civic  mind,  is  worth  several  tons  of  worthless  hotel 
stock. 

With  the  coming  of  the  new  type  of  hotel  there  has 
also  disappeared  the  so-called  “ American  plan,”  the 
famous  three-times-a-day  gorge  that  was  the  delight 
of  every  hungry  man  tacking  his  way  across  the  land, 
at  an  old-fashioned,  reasonable  cost  of  living.  In  the 
place  of  the  semicircle  of  canary  bath-tubs  with  little 
dabs  of  vegetables  and  the  menu  “groaning”  under 
seventeen  different  kinds  of  meats  and  vegetables  and 
eleven  of  pies  and  of  cakes,  has  come  the  esthetic 
“ European  plan,”  over  the  card  of  which  you  prick 
your  way  with  an  infinite  care,  hoping  to  plan  a meal 
that  will  not  more  than  triple  the  cost  of  one  under 
the  old  plan. 

There  have  been  several  reasons  for  the  change,  not 
the  least  of  them  the  great  increase  in  food  cost,  which 
the  average  hotel-keeper  has  felt  as  keenly  as  any 
housekeeper,  the  truth  being  that  he  is  only  a house- 
keeper hiiiTself.  The  gorging  is,  of  itself,  no  such 
national  pastime  as  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
The  national  stomach  is  becoming  a national  regard. 
The  man  who  gets  drunk  at  a public  table  is  no  longer 
an  object  of  emulation. 

The  European  plan  first  became  popular  in  the  small 
towns  through  New  England.  The  growing  use  of  the 
automobile  and  the  demand  of  the  automobilist  that 
Mine  Host  must  be  ready  here  and  there  and  every- 
where to  serve  him  with  a square  meal  at  almost  any 
veasonalilo  hour  of  the  day  hastened  the  change.  To- 
day the  old-fashioned  American  plan  is  holding  on 
wilh  a feeble  grasp,  and  that  is  rapidly  slipping  from 
it.  One  Boston  hotel  of  high  degree  still  boasts  that 
it  serves  five  meals  a day  on  an  inclusive  charge  to  its 
guests,  but  it  is  a gi-eat  exception.  The  commercial 
traveler,  with  his  expense  account,  a not  very  expansive 
thing,  has  watched  the  passing  of  the  “ American  plan  ” 
with  ill-concealed  regret.  Houses  that  consider  him 
as  a factor  in  their  yearly  earning  account  sometimes 
modify  their  European-plan  rulings  to  suit  his  more 
slender  purse.  They  have  “ club  breakfasts  ” and 
various  forms  of  table  d’hdte  luncheons  and  dinners, 
to  suit  his  necessities. 

But  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  there  sit  tight  the 
l.Mggest  of  the  newer  houses  in  the  larger  towns,  and 
these  are  not  condescending  to  any  truces.  These 
make  little  compact  of  any  sort  with  the  days  of  old 
in  hotel-keeping.  A great  modern  house  in  New  York 
has  banished  so  distinctly  an  American  dish  as  steak 
from  its  bills-of-fare;  several  of  them  have  long  since 
placed  the  ban  on  pie.  Simple  dishes  are  in  their  dis- 
favor. An  imported  legion  of  sauce-pan  artists  shows 
great  proficiency  in  remodelings  and  remakings — even 
a scrawny  bird  that  has  “hung  a little  long”  in  the 
cold-storage  box.  with  the  right  amount  of  strong 
dressing,  may  be  transformed  into  a foreign  tongue 
so  deftly  as  to  make  the  regular  patrons  of  the  house 
bribe  the  head  waiters  to  secure  it  for  them.  As  a 
star  dish  it  may  gcr.ppoo,  tl^e  m^ju  . cards  at  $1  p.  p. 
The  “ p.  p.”  means  tnat’-tne  iomfattably  large  portions 
with  which  the  p|anpfiTsjli-|twgratiated  itself 
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upon  American  hearts  no  longer  exists,  and  woe  be 
to  the  thrifty  diner  who  tries  to  make  a single  por- 
tion piece  out  for  two.  That  deadly  “ p.  p.”  abso- 
lutely prohibits  that. 

The  success  of  a new  dish  in  New  York  means  that 
it  is  going  to  be  copied  all  the  way  across  the  land. 
You  can  pay  just  as  much  for  a portion  of  lobster 
a la  Xeicburg  in  Sioux  City  as  you  can  in  the  smartest 
restaurant  on  Broadway.  If  you  are  daring  enough 
to  protest  against  the  price  of  four  small  cubes  of 
lobster  floating  in  a little  puddle  of  yellow^  gravy  to 
the  New  York  hotel  proprietor,  he  will  tell  you  stories 
of  rent  costs  and  food  expenditures  that  will  con- 
vince you  that  in  giving  you  lobster  at  37%  cents  a 
cube  he  is  doing  nothing  less  than  dispensing  charity. 
And  if  you  protest  to  the  Sioux  City  landlord  he  will 
smilingly  remind  you  that  “you  never  kick  on  pay- 
ing $1.50  for  a portion  of  lobster  Newburg  back  east 
on  Broadway.” 

That  shows  the  weakness  of  an  imitative  business. 
\ big  hotel  in  the  capital  of  hoteldom  on  the  island  of 
Manhattan  has  recently  introduced  a “ cover  charge  ” 
of  twenty-five  cents  a person  to  reimburse  the  pro- 
prietor for  bread  aiul  pepper  and  salt  and  ice-Avater 
and  butter,  all  costly  essentials  to  the  meal.  That 
will  probably  also  soon  become  nationally  popular; 
perhaps  sooner  or  later  some  daring  wit  of  a boniface 
is  going  to  discover  that  he  can  make  fifty  cents  a 
“cover  charge”  and  still  escape  w’ith  his  life. 

These  abuses  and  some  others  that  have  spread 
across  the  land  with  the  coming  of  the  metropolitan 
hotel  to  all  of  the  little  towns  of  the  land  are  per- 
haps. after  all.  but  minor  chords  to  the  main  theme — 
the  architectural  problems  that  have  been  raised  on 
high  by  the  coming  of  the  ne\v  sort  of  hotel. 

For.  truth  to  tell,  when  we  imported  European 
methods  of  keeping  hotels,  the  good  with  the  bad,  we 
failed  to  bring  across  the  sea  the  personality  and 
charm  of  the  hostelries  of  the  Continent  from  w’hich 
they  came.  Unfortunately  the  first  of  our  new'  order 
of  great  hotels  were  built  in  the  city  of  New  York; 
unfortunately,  because  the  narrow  squares  and  the 
high  prices  of  Manhattan  real  estate  have  evolved  a 
pwuliarly  cramped  type  of  building.  While  the  type 
of  hotel  architecture  which  resembles  a packing-case 
stood  upon  end  is  a necessity  in  New  York,  it  is  not 
a necessity  in  most  other  American  cities.  But 
almost  all  the  others  of  our  American  cities  have  fol- 
lowed New  York  blindly  in  this  regard,  and  there  is 
a hideous  monotony  of  packing- box  hotels  all  the  way 
across  the  land,  from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  from 
Canada  to  Mexico.  And  to-day  a Texas  city  situated 
in  a flat  county  the  size  of  a New'  England  state  is 
building  a monstrous  sky-scraper  hotel. 

None  of  the  personality  that  some  American  towns 
possess  in  rare  degree  is  reflected  in  their  great  new 
iiotels.  These  are  apt  to  be  pretty  much  alike  in  all 
the  larger  towns  across  the  land — ^ungainly,  raw,  over- 
decorated.  Boston  is  a bit  of  an  exception,  because 
she  believes  that  if  Young’s  or  Parker’s  or  the  Adams 
House  were  good  enough  for  its  fathers  and  its  grand- 


fathers it  is  goo<l  enough 
for  the  Boston  of  to-day. 

So  that  trinity  of  fine 
old-fashioned  hostelries 
still  flourishes,  and  you 
can  scent  the  very  Bos- 
ton flavor  in  them  when 
you  go  to  your  room  and 
find  the  catalogue  of  the 
house  library  hanging 
there.  In  their  restau- 
rants the  elect  of  the  Hub 
still  confess  to  secret 
adoration  of  scrod  and 
creamed  codfish  and  all 
the  other  delectable  old- 
fasliioned  dishes  of  the 
rock-bound  New  England 
shore.  And  in  building 
Boston’s  newest  hotel, 
the  first  of  the  great  new 
hotels  of  America  to  be 
architecturally  sufficient, 
recognition  has  been 
made  of  that  fine  New 
England  sentiment  by 
making  the  chief  feature 
of  the  hostelry’s  main 
fagade,  facing  Copley 
Square,  a typicallv  Bos- 
ton “ bow-window.^’ 

Washington  has  done 
better  things  architectu- 
rally than  almost  any 
other  of  our  American 
cities — its  new  railroad 
station  is  a model  for 
terminal  design.  Yet 
Washington,  with  her  great  open  squares  and  her  won- 
derful vistas  down  long  boulevards,  has  not  yet  real- 
ized a great  hotel,  typically  American  in  design  and 
decoration,  facing  one  of  those  squares  or  boulevards. 
Her  hotels  are  all  replicas  of  the  peculiar  style  of  New' 
York. 

Out  of  all  these  things  there  is  bound  to  come  a 
change.  The  beginnings  of  that  change  are  already 
being  noticed  across  the  land.  Mine  Host  is  bound  to 
learn  that  there  is  more  than  a merely  novel  plan  of 
serving  and  charging  for  food  and  drink  that  can  be 
borrowed  from  the  successful  hotels  of  Europe.  A 
great  hotel  in  Portland,  Oregon,  although  it  is  no 
longer  new,  is  able  to  hold  for  itself  first  place  in  an 
important  town  as  well  as  an  afifection  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  come  to  patronize  it  by  its  fascinating  and 
unusual  courtyard.  In  that  courtyard  the  Portlandites 
gather  on  pleasant  summer  nights  to  sit  on  the  hotel 
porches  and  listen  to  its  orchestra  in  the  open, 
infinitely  finer  than  any  glass-inclosed,  skylightr roofed 
“ palm-garden  ” of  the  more  modern  houses.  Denver 
folk  still  delight  in  sitting  on  the  stairs  in  the  im- 
posing courtyard  of  their  fine,  old-fashioned  hotel. 


San  Francisco  felt  that  the  end  of  all  hotel-keeping 
was  reached  when  the  court  of  the  Palace  went  down 
to  ruins  and  ashes  in  her  fearful  (Catastrophe  six  years 
ago.  And  in  giving  San  Francisco  a new  Palace  the 
architects  and  the  owners  cleverlj’  conspired  to  re- 
store, in  part  at  least,  that  famous  architectural  fea- 
ture. One  inspired  and  imaginative  host  down  at 
Riverside,  California,  is  a tavern-keeper  and  a poet. 
He  believes,  and  rightly,  that  a typically  Californian 
hotel  should  breathe  something  of  the  architecture  and 
traditions  of  California  and  not  intimately  resemble 
a Maine  coast  summer  hotel,  colored  like  a lady’s 
love,  and  picked  up  overnight  and  hurried  overland, 
o he  has  incorporated  into  the  building  of  his  wonder- 
ful house  all  the  rich  and  exquisite  details  of  the 
crumbling  missions. 

The  new  hotels  have  gone  up  by  the  hundreds  in  the 
past  seventeen  or  eighteen  years,  and  their  cost  has 
ranged  high  into  the  millions.  They  are  but  one  thing 
that  typifies  the  growth  of  a great  nation.  They  are 
new,  and  that  word  is  overworked  in  describing  each 
of  them.  But  there  is  a better  order  of  things  coming. 
In  the  next  generation  of  hotel-keepers  and  hotel 
patrons  we  are  going  to  see  it. 


AMERICA’S  BUSINESS  CENTER  AS  IT  LOOKS  TO-DAY 

OF  THE  FOUR  8KY-HCRAPERS  WHICH  RISE  ABOVE  THE  MASS  OF  DOWNTOWN  NEW  YORK,  NONE  WAS  IN  EXIS'TENCE  FIVE  YEARS  AGO.  THIS  PHOTOGRAPH  WAS  TAKEN 
FROM  BATTERY  PLACE.  LOOKING  NORTH  ALONG  THE  ROUTE  OF  THE  SIXTH  AND  NINTH  AVENUE  ELEVATED  RAILROADS.  BURIED  BEHIND  THE  HUGE  BULK  OF  THE  EM- 
PIRE BUIIJHNG,  THE  FLAT  WHITE  SKY-.SCRAPER  IN  THE  MIDDLE  DISTANCE.  IS  Lirn.E  OLD  TRINITY  CHURCH,  WHO.SE  LOFTY  SPIRE  WAS  NOT  SO  LONG  AGO  THE  LAND- 
MARK BY  WmOH  MARINERS  LAID  THElft  ('OURSE  UP  THE  HARBOR.  THE  TALLE.ST  .STRUCTITRE  IN  THE  PICTURE,  WHOSE  SHAFT  OF  IVORY  RISES  ON  THE  EXTREME 
LEFT,  IS  MB  tNHH.WORTH  BUILDING.  NEy,  ON  ITS  RIGHT,  IS  THE  DOMED  TOWER  OF  THE  SINGER  BUILDING.  THE  SNOWY  PINNACLE  ON  THE  RIGHT  OF  THIS 
IS  THE  IIW.  MUNICIIjrfL  rfL-mUNO,  STyX IraiFINISHED,  AND  THE  TOWER  WITH  THE  PYRAMIDAL  TOP  ON  THE  EXTREME  RIGHT  IS  THE  ;SlLjJjlMf|f  fpB^-]pANKERS’ 
Hi  bV  I -il  I lO  It  TRUST  COMPANY  BUILDING  - 
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ruins  and  suddenly  made  an  offer  of  $200  spot  cash 
10 


charge  in  New  York  City,  for  example,  is  $20  a month, 
and  an  owner  may  find  that  he  will  have  to  pay  $25. 
He  will  very  likely  find  that  he  has  to.  This  does  not 
include  cleaning  or  overhauling.  The  owner  must  do 
all  of  this  himself.  Naturally  under  the  circumstances, 
ps|>eoially  when  it  comes  to  minor  repairs,  he  cannot 


>KRHAPS  no  subject  is  more  fre- 
^ <iuently  debated  in  the  homes  of  the 
j moderately  well-to-do  thail  the  rela- 
tion  of  tile  monthly  income  to  the 
^ potential  automobile.  Many  people 
3 would  like  to  know  whether  the  cost 
? of  the  upkeep  of  a machine  is  actu- 
^ ally  as  great  as  is  often  stated — 
“ and,  whether  it  is  or  not,  they  would 
like  to  have  some  idea  what  that  expense  amounts  to. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  high-grade  tour- 
ing-car or  limousine  that  is  sold  for  $3,000  and  up, 
when  operated  by  a skilled  cha\iffeur  and  used  con- 
stantly, runs  into  considerable  money  every  month.  It 
is  generally  figured  that  the  “ keep  ” of  such  a machine 
is  $3,000  a year  at  the  very  least.  But  every  day  in 
the  streets  one  sees  nicely  dressed  men  who  are  not 
paying  $60  to  $100  for  their  suits  of  clothes,  and  pret- 
tily enough  arrayed  women  who  are  not  patronizing 
expensive  dressmakers.  Is  it  not  possible  to  do  the 
same  with  an  automobile — to  own  a car  and  get  the 
good  out  of  it  on  a small,  average  income?  It  is,  and 
it  is  being  done  all  over  the  country. 

A man  in  the  suburbs  who  lias  an  income  of  $30 
a week  and  pays  $20  a month  house  rent  can  afford  a 
car.  He  will  need  to  buy  it  carefully  and  with  fore- 
thought as  to  its  w'eight  on  the  tires,  an  important 
consideration  in  running  expenses,  and  he  must  handle 
it  himself,  drive,  clean,  and  make  all  small  repairs, 
but  he  can  own  one  without  pinching,  especially  in 
other  directions  and  without  getting  into  debt.  Of 
course  he  must  have  his  own  garage — that  is,  he  must 
have  a little  building  alongside  his  house  for  the 
machine.  A portalde  structure  costing  a hundred 
dollars  or  so  will  do.  There  will  have  to  be  some 
close  calculating,  but  it  can  be  done,  and  the  owner 
of  the  car  wilt  lie  able  to  have  an  infinite  amount  of 
pleasure  without  its  costing  him  very  much  money. 

What  most  people  do  not  realize  in  car-keeping  is 
this:  The  man  of  very  moderate  means  who  is  the 
owner  of  a machine  seldom  has  much  time  to  use  it. 
Hence  the  wear  and  tear  is  relatively  small  and  the 
cost  of  fuel  is  little.  The  rich  man’s  cars  arc  in  con- 
stant commission.  They  cover  many  miles  each  day 
for  the  owner  and  his  family;  they  are  used  on  long 
tours.  But  the  man  of  small  income  has  little  time 
for  his  machine.  It  is  a comparatively  rare  enjoy- 
ment. He  may  go  out  now  and  again  in  the  evening 
for  a short  spin,  but  not  by  any  means  every  night. 
The  real  day  for  his  car  is  a Sunday  or  a holiday,  and 
for  the  man  who  is  not  a seasoned,  rich  automobilist 
anything  like  a hundred  miles  is  a long,  long  trip,  not 
to  be  taken  very  frequently.  The  average  Sunday  trip 
for  the  man  who  is  operating  his  machine  economically 
is  seldom  anything  like  this  distance. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  monthly  cost  of  the 
inexpensively  handled  car  goes  down  to  a very  low 
figure,  so  low  that  it  is  not  a tax  on  the  $l,500-a-year 


man.  [f  he  is  a good  and  careful  driver  he  can  keep 
his  bills  down  to  three  or  four  dollars  a week  easily, 
perhaps  even  lielow  that  figure.  Of  course,  such  a man 
has  to  b«‘  something  of  a mechanic  and  know  how  to 
keep  his  car  constantly  in  trim.  An  expense  of  two  or 
three  dollars  here  and  there,  renewing  this  part  and 
that,  where  coming  weak- 
nesses and  wear  are  seen, 
will  save  twenty  or  thirty 
or  even  more  later  on. 

No  man  who  has  not  this 
ingenuity  and  forethought 
can  afford  an  automobile 
on  a very  small  income. 

The  man  who  possesses  it 
can  afford  one.  It  is  as- 
tonishing what  a man  can 
operate  a machine  on.  if 
he  only  will.  Well-off 
people  who  are  constantly 
drawing  checks  for  re- 
pairs, garage  charges,  sup- 
plies, chauffeurs’  salaries, 
and  spending  large  sums 
of  money  wlienever  they 
go  out  touring,  cannot 
understand  it,  and  de- 
clare these  calculations 
impossible.  But  the  so- 
called  impossible  is  being 
done  in  hundreds  of  towns 
and  small  cities,  and  even 
in  the  heart  of  large  cities 
like  New  York,  Chicago, 

Boston,  and  Philadelphia, 
though  in  these  running 
a car  for  a veiw  small 
weekly  sum  within  the 
range  of  the  very  small  in- 
come is  much  more  diffi- 
cult. 

Some  have  said  that 
for  the  apartment-house 
dweller  or  the  man  in  the 
“ block  house  ” in  the 
large  cities  — where  a 
garage  of  one’s  own,  no 
matter  how  small,  is  quite 
impossible — it  is  entirely 
out  of  the  question  to 
attempt  to  own  one’s  own  machine  on  an  income  of 
less  than  $50  a week.  Investigation  has  proved  an 
income  like  this  to  be  unnecessarily  large.  The  man 
in  a big  city  can  manage  it  on  much  less,  if  he  will, 
and  not  cramp  himself  in  so  doing.  He  has,  of  course, 
one  extra  expense  that  his  suburban  brother  avoids — 
he  must  pay  garage  storage,  having  no  spot  of  his 
own  to  store  his  car.  The  lowest  possible  garage 


He  must  handle  it  himself,  drive,  clean,  and  make  all  small  repairs 


do  it  as  well  as  if  he  had  his  own  little  place.  Thus 
the  city  man’s  car  is  not  kept  up  quite  so  economi- 
cally, whatever  the  owner’s  skill  and  intentions  may 
be.  In  dollars  and  cents  the  city  man  has  to  put  out  at 
least  six  to  eight  dollars  a week  additional,  use  every 
ounce  of  judgment  that  he  will. 

But  even  these  figures,  say  $50  a month  for  the 
man  in  the  city,  are  a long  way  off  from  the  “ abso- 
lute minimum^’  of  $1,000  a year  expense,  “taking 
advantage  of  every  economy  ” that  the  well-off  people 
talk  about.  It  all  depends  upon  the  point  of  view.  No 
one  will  deny  that  it  is  pleasanter  to  be  able  to  spend 
$100  a month,  or  even  $300,  on  running  your  car.  The 
question  is  not  that,  but  how'  far  down  a man  and 
woman  can  figure  it  without  running  into  debt.  Natu- 
rally the  advantage  is  all  with  the  suburban  residents 
or  those  who  live  in  very  small  towns,  but  an  auto- 
mobile to-day  is  not  an  impossible  proposition  for  the 
citv-dweller  who  has  a small,  steady  income. 

The  question  “who  can  afford  an  automobile?”  is 
very  much  that  of  “ who  can  afford  anything?”  The 
careless,  free  spender  who  has  twice  $30  a week 
will  find  a car  too  much  for  his  means,  while  the 
man  of  another  type,  with  one-half  his  income,  can 
manage  well.  Of  course,  there  is,  as  in  everything  else, 
a danger  point.  In  the  country  a man  should  not  be  an 
automobile-owner  of  any  kind  unless  he  can  comfort- 
ably spend  three  or  four  dollars  extra  a week  at  least, 
and  the  flat-dweller  in  a big  city  should  be  sure  that 
he  can  afford  about  twelve  dollars  weekly.  The  joys 
of  automobiling  can  be  had  for  these  small  sums,  ft  is 
no  longer  only  a rich  man’s  pastime.  It  looks  as  if  the 
prophecy  made  several  years  ago  would  become  true, 
that  practically  all  people  of  moderate  means  would 
find  it  possible  to  become  automobile-owners  within  a 
short  time. 

The  man  of  ordinary,  average  salary  finds  it  an 
easy  matter  to  buy  a machine  to-day.  The  price  of 
new  cars  of  good  makes  is  steadily  decreasing,  and 
there  are  always  a number  of  excellent  second-hand 
cars  in  the  market.  There  is  no  trouble  at  all  in 
buying  a very  good  machine  for  a hundred  dollars 
down,  or  even  less,  and  paying  off  the  balance 
monthly.  In  fact,  as  with  pianos  and  many  other 
articles,  a man  can  make  almost  any  terms  he  wishes. 
If  the  buyer  has  a turn  for  mechanics,  he  has  a golden 
automobile  opportunity  tliesi  days.  For  $400,  $300, 
f^nd  even  $800,  car  of  one  of 
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the  high-grade  makes.  It  will  not  be,  at  the  moment, 
a perfect  car,  of  course.  But  such  a man  can  take 
it.  and  at  little  expense  can  gradually  make  it  into  a 
first-class  car.  The  process  will  be  to  replace  the  worn- 
out  parts  step  by  step.  A man  does  not  have  to  be 
a mechanical  genius,  by  any  means,  to  be  able  to  ac- 
complish this.  There  are  thousands  of  men  in  Amer- 
ica to-day  who  would  find  it  possible  and  the  work  an 
actual  relaxation  and  enjoyment,  and  hundreds  who 
are  actually  doing  it. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  a car  that  was  practically 
new  and  had  cost  over  $3,000  got  afire  w’hile  on  the 
road.  By  the  time  the  fire  was  put  out  it  looked  pretty 
badly  damaged.  The  owner,  a rich  young  fellow,  was 
disgusted.  He  never  wanted  to  see  the  car  again. 
Sell  it?  Of  course  he  would,  to  any  one  who  was 
fool  enough  to  buy  it.  A suburbanite  nosed  quietly 
among  the  ruins  and  suddenly  made  an  offer  of  $200 
spot  cash,  take  it  away  himself.  Ho  pulled  a small 
check-book  out  of  his  pocket.  The  owner,  who  had 
telephoned  for  another  car  and  was  crossly  awaiting 
it,  angry  at  having  his  trip  interrupted,  closed  the 
bargain  like  a flash. 

Six  months  after  that  Mr.  Suburbanite  had  a 
$3,300  car  that  was  the  envy  of  people  for  miles  around, 
it  had  cost  him.  all  included,  $400,  and  he  had 
worked  on  it  steadily.  Now  and  again  he  took  a day 
off  from  the  bank  in  the  big  city  near  by,  and  had  a 
mechanic  or  two  come  out  to  help  him;  but  in  the  main 
it  was  all  his  w’ork.  Piece  by  piece,  at  a cost  of  a few 
dollars  at  a time,  he  had  reconstructed  the  big  car,  and, 
as  he  afterw'ard  told  his  intimates,  it  was  the  cheapest 
fun  he  ever  had. 

This  man  was  a $1,500  a year  man.  His  automo* 
biling — for  he  did  not  have  very  much  spare  time  to 
tour — cost  him  scarcely  more  than  five  dollars  a 
week  all  told.  He  had  the  advantage,  of  course,  of 
more  than  common  mechanical  skill,  but  in  a measure 
his  is  the  story  of  many  other  men,  especially  those  in 
sedentary  pursuits  who  and  the  greatest  of  all  enjoy- 
ments in  “fussing”  over  i car  in  off  hours.  It  is  this 
type  of  man,  no  matter  what  his  salary  may  be,  who 
can  best  afford  an  automobile,  and  who,  on  an  income 
that  would  seem  to  most  people  altogether  too 
meager,  manages  to  be  a car-owner  without  the 
slightest  hardship. 

The  question  of  “ affording  ” begins  with  the 
purchase  of  a car.  Many  a man  has  found  he  could 
not  “ afford  ” one  and  has  had  regretfully  to  give  up 


the  pastime  merely  because  he  has  bought  wrong.  The 
heavy  automobile  is  no  car  for  a man  to  buy  when 
every  cent  of  expense  thereafter  has  to  be  considered. 
There  are  cars  that  can  be  run  inexpensively  and  cars 
that  will  be  costly  in  the  extreme.  The  man  who 
thinks  of  this  when  he  is  buying  and  picks  out  the 
right  type  of  car  for  a slim  purse  comes  out  right 
every  time. 

Many  manufacturers  are  now  considering  just  this 
tvpe  of  customer.  He  has  come  to  be  a big  factor  in 
tKc  market  and  has  been  found  quite  as  w’orth  while 
catering  to  as  his  rich  money-spending  brother.  A 
man  like  this  wants  not  only  a fairly  low-priced  car  to 
start  with, but  one  that  can  be  run  at  very  little  cost. 

Such  a car,  made  specifically  for  the  man  of  moder- 
ate means,  not  only  as  regards  first  cost,  but  as  to 
running,  has,  for  e.xample,  one  of  its  prime  principles 
that  there  should  not  be  too  much  weight  on  the  tires. 
Many  men  about  to  buy  a car  would  not  give  attention 
to  this  point.  The  man  who  has  his  head  about  him, 
though,  and  will  make  a success  of  having  his  own 
car  on  a small  income,  does.  It  is  in  ways  like  this 
that  he  demonstrates  his  ability  to  afford  an  auto- 
mobile. He  has  grasped  the  idea  that  it  is  management 
and  forethought  rather  than  actual  money  that  makes 
car-owning  possible  for  the  man  of  little  means,  and 
when  he  starts  out  to  buy  he  studies  every  detail  of 
weight  and  convenience  and  simplicity  of  mechanism. 
A car  a few  pounds  lighter  than  another  may  mean  the 
saving  of  a number  of  dollars  yearly  for  him.  He  buys 
with  an  eye  like  a hawk. 

The  matter  of  weight  works  this  way:  Tires  are 
supposed  to  be  a costly  proposition  for  the  autorao- 
bilist.  So  they  are  for  the  men  with  whom  it  makes 
little  difference  where  their  money  goes.  But  in 
actual  practice,  if  a man  knows  how  to  do  it,  the  tire 
bill  can  be  cut  down  to  very  little  indeed.  Here  is  a 
good  instance: 

There  is  one  man  right  in  New  York  City  who,  two 
years  ago,  bought  one  of  the  smaller  light-weight,  well- 
advertised  cars.  The  tires  for  this  cost  a hundred 
dollars  for  the  four.  They  are  the  smallest  that  are 
made.  Probably  they  would  not  appeal  iny  more 
than  the  car  itself  to  the  rich  man  to  whom  hundred- 
dollar  bills  are  mere  incidents  of  daily  life.  But  they 
are  good  tires,  and  the  car  provides  many  pleasant 
rides  at  a rattling  clip. 

These  tires  are  guaranteed  for  3,500  miles.  But 
this  man  who  really  knew  how  to  afford  an  automobile 


and  was  an  expert  at  it  managed  to  make  them  last 
for  6,000  miles.  It  was  near  the  end  of  the  two  years 
before  he  had  to  renew  them.  Now  6,000  miles  in  two 
years  does  not  represent  a lot  of  touring,  but  it  means 
a good  many  delightful  hours  at  what  this  man  made 
at  very  small  tire  cost  per  mile.  It  is  men  like  this 
who  can  afford  machines,  for  they  know  how  to  get 
the  best  out  of  them. 

Tires  like  these  could  not  be  used,  of  course,  on  the 
heavy  cars.  Here  comes  in  the«  judgment  of  buying 
the  economical  car — that  is,  for  the  man  who  must  per- 
sistently consider  ways  and  means.  The  man  who 
considers  finds  that  there  are  many  other  points  he 
must  look  into  in  an  automobile  he  buys.  Some  are 
much  more  simple  to  take  care  of  than  others,  some 
allow  small  repairs  to  be  made  more  readily.  Every 
man  drives  a car  just  a little  differently.  There  are  a 
thousand  and  one  chances  to  save  money  or  to  waste 
it  every  mile  that  is  traveled.  The  shrewd  man  of 
little  means  learns  the  way  to  favor  his  car  and  pro- 
long its  life  and  lessen  the  cost  of  repairs.  If  it  is  not 
the  first  thing  he  learns,  it  is  very  near  to  it.  The 
ordinary  automobilist  does  not  realize  what  savings  are 
possible  in  a year,  with  care. 

A garage  may  cost  what  it  will.  An  ingenious  man 
will  very  likely  be  able  to  put  up  one  with  his  own 
hands  at  a cost  of  less  than  twenty-five  dollars.  Built 
especially  and  made  a rather  sightly  building,  one 
would  probably  cost  not  far  from  $100.  In  many 
cases,  however,  in  towns  through  the  country,  there  is 
some  disused  stable  or  other  outbuilding  that  is  just 
the  thing.  However,  the  garage  need  not  give  the 
careful  owner  much  worry.  An  automobile  does  not 
need  to  be  elegantly  housed. 

Once  the  machine  is  bought,  there  should  be  un- 
ending effort  to  keep  expenses  down.  The  owner  can 
do  this  by  sternly  restricting  his  tours  whenever  the 
accounts  begin  to  get  high.  This  is  simple  and  re- 
quires only  will-power  and  firmness.  This  much  is  a 
necessity  if  the  automobile  is  to  be  a pleasure  instead 
of  a financial  burden.  This  is  where  “affording” 
comes  in.  The  man  who  runs  his  car  on  this  basis  can 
always  afford  one,  while  he  who  oversteps  can  never 
afford  this  luxury.  It  all  depends  upon  the  man  and 
the  W’ay  he  knows  how  to  manage.  This  is  why  many 
clerks  to-day  are  driving  their  own  cars,  while  far 
more  prosperous  men  sit  by  and  gloomily  envy. 
They,  too,  could  afford  an  automobile,  but  they  do 
not  "know  how. 


NEW  CARS  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR 

Some  Innovations  and  Inventions  that  are  to  be  Seen  in  the  Newest  Types  of  Automobiles 

BY  LAWRENCE  LaRUE 


one  motor  - car  manufacturer 
^ what  is  to  be  the  nature  of  his 
i 1913  product  and  he  will  say,  in- 
S dignantly.  that  he  makes  no  yearly 
/ models:  improvements  are  applied 
wo  his  t-ars  as  soon  as  they  are  per- 
s fected,  and  he  doesn’t  keep  the  pub- 
l lie  waiting  until  the  next  year  to 
get  the  benefit  of  his  tests  and  ex- 
perience. His  ears  are  marked  in  “series”  or 
“classes”  that  bear  a certain  number  or  letter  and 
liave  no  connection  with  the  year  in  which  they  are 
marketed. 

Having  learned  your  lesson,  approach  the  next 
manufacturer  and  question  him  as  to  the  specifica- 
tions of  his  “Series  XXIV”  or  “Type  ZZ  ” car  and 
you  will  probably  be  told  that  his  factory  has  been 
working  for  the  last  six  months  on  the  1913  models, 
that  his  entire  sales  force  has  been  busy  taking  orders 
for  next  year’s  cars  during  the  usual  dull  fall  season, 
and  that  the  opportunity  for  obtaining  a 1913  car  in 
the  latter  part  of  1912  is  so  alluring  to  purchasers 
that  the  production  end  of  the  organization  is  work- 
ing night  and  day  throughout  the  year.  He  will  say 
tliat  an  improvement  is  added  to  his  product  as  soon 
as  the  former  is  perfected,  but  that  he  doesn’t  think 
it  necessary  to  rename  or  give  a new  number  to  the 
car  because  of  a minor  change  made  during  a pro- 
duction season;  and  he  will  exhibit  as  visible  evi- 
dences of  disgust  over  those  who  have  departed  from 
the  yearly  model  system  in  favor  of  numbers  or  types 
as  did  the  first  man  you  approached  when  you  men- 
tioned “ 1913  car.” 

It  is,  perhaps,  unfortunate  that  there  is  not  more 
unanimity  among  motor-car  manufacturers  as  to  the 
proper  designation  of  their  latest  product.  It  is  a 
dissension,  of  course,  that  in  no  wise  affects  the 
quality  of  the  ears,  but  it  is  difficult  for  the  average 
man  to  keep  such  distinctions  in  mind.  He  will  term 
a car  by  the  year  in  which  it  was  bought,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  it  may  be  dubbed  of  a certain  type 
or  series  by  the  maker  or  that  the  factories  had  been 
working  on  its  parts  for  a full  year  before  it  reached 
the  market. 

But,  regardless  of  personal  opinions  as  to  types, 
series,  or  yearly  models,  the  automobiles  that  are  now 
being  produced  are  assuredly  “ new  cars,”  and  no 
manufacturer  can  take  exception  to  that  term.  Also, 
regardless  of  the  protestations  and  good  intentions 
of  all  of  the  manufacturers  who  honestly  strive  to 
keep  their  product  “ up  to  date,”  there  are  many 
changes  and  improvements  to  be  found  in  the  new 
cars  which  were  not  possessed  by  their  cousins  of  last 
summer.  These  changes  are  in  no  wise  radical,  for 
nearly  all  of  them  have  been  thoroughly  “tried  out” 
l>efore  in  one  or  more  instances,  but  they  mark  a trend 
of  demand  ami  design  that  in  itself  constitutes  tho 
very  eH»«iKSe-  af  the  new  cars.  Take  the  matter  of 
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last  year.  Consequently  this  year  finds  the  self- 
starter no  innovation,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  to  be 
used  on  well  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  various 
makes  of  new  machines  is  in  itself  a most  impressive 
indication  of  the  demand  of  the  day. 

It  is  probably  the  8uc*ces8  of  the  electric  self-starter 
that  has  made  possible  the  large  accessions  to  the 
ranks  of  tlie  electrically  illuminated  cars.  The  idea 


The  teeth  cut  in  the  fly-wheel  which  engage 
with  the  gear  of  an  electric  motor  on  a 
popular  form  of  self-starter.  This  installation 
61so  furnishes  current  for  the  lighting  system 


of  employing  the  same  electric  generating  and  storage 
outfit  for  shirting  the  motor,  furnishing  pow'er  to  the 
lights,  and  in  some  instances  supplying  current  to 
the  ignition  system,  has  appealed  to  designers  and 
users  alike,  and  we  find  that  the  number  of  makers 
employing  this  .system  has  increased  several  fold  over 
last  year.  Electric  lights,  however,  are  not  rcstricteil 
V the  cars  equipjied  w’ith  electric  self-starters,  for 
t. impact  generating  and  storage  outfits  are  used  on 
many  automubiles  employing  the  explosive,  pneumatic, 
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or  mechanical  form  of  self-starter.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  such  equipment  will  be  found  on  the 
cheaper  cars,  but  even  these  may  be  provided  with 
electric-lighting  outfits  at  but  a comparatively  small 
advance  in  price.  On  one  of  these  the  magneto  is  so 
designed  that  it  can  be  made  to  furnish  sufficient 
current  of  the  proper  type  for  the  operation  of  head- 
lights, sidelights,  and  tail  lamp  without  affecting  its 
service  as  the  most  important  part  of  the  ignition 
system. 

But  the  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  electrically 
lighted  cars  does  not  constitute  the  only  feature  of 
1913  lighting  systems.  These  have  been  refined  and 
improved  until  every  part  of  the  motor  and  body  can 
be  illuminated  at  the  turn  of  a switch  or  the  pressure 
on  a bottom.  Gage  lights  for  illuminating  the  in- 
struments on  the  dash  and  “ trouble-hunters  ” attached 
tc  long,  flexible  wires  have  long  constituted  some  of 
the  applications  of  electric-lighting  systems,  but  it 
remained  for  one  ingenious  designer  to  devise  a light 
so  placed  beneath  ground  glass  set  in  the  running- 
board  that  the  step  in  front  of  each  door  of  a, closed 
car  will  be  brightly  illuminated.  These  lights  are 
wired  with  the  separate  doors,  and  electric  connection 
is  made  whenever  one  or  the  other  is  opened.  It  is 
only  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  enter  or  step 
from  the  brilliantly  lighted  interior  of  a modern 
closed  car  who  can  realize  how  dark  the  ordinary 
step  appears  in  contrast  as  it  lies  in  the  shadow 
of  the  sill.  \Vhile  this  doorstep  illumination  is  not 
necessarily  a feature  of  the  majority  of  1913  cars,  it 
is  an  example  of  the  refinements  and  Ingenious  ap- 
])licatinn8  to  which  the  modern  electric-lighting  sys- 
tem is  amenable.  The  control  of  the  various  outside 
lights  is  arranged  within  easy  reach  of  the  driver, 
while  the  switches  for  the  interior  lamps  are  placed 
where  they  may  be  operated  conveniently  by  tne  oc- 
cupants. Those  usually  operated  from  the  driver’s 
seat  are  the  pair  of  headlights,  the  pair  of  sidelights, 
tlie  tail  lamp,  and  two  or  three  gage  lamps.  On  some 
cars  a miniature  switchboard  has  been  installed  on 
the  steering-post,  and  from  this  the  ignition  system, 
the  8elf-8tart<‘r,  and  any  individual  light  or  set  of 
lights  may  lie  operated  by  a push  on  the  proper  but- 
ton. A pull  on  this  same  button  will  throw  off  the 
switidi  and  thus  stop  the  car  or  extinguish  any  light 
desired. 

About  a decade  ago  the  advent  of  the  first  four- 
cylinder  gasolene  automobile  engine  took  the  motor- 
ing world  “ by  storm.”  It  was  a radi'al  change,  for 
nearly  all  of  the  power  plants  of  tho.se  days  were  one- 
cylinder — and  in  rare  cases  two-cylinder — motors,  and 
consequently  the  three-hundred-per-cent.  Increase  in 
the  number  of  cylinders  was  somewhat  startling.  It 
was  not  long  before  all  makers  were,  adopting  the 
four-cylinder  motor,  however,  and  it  therefore  logically 
seemed  but  a step  to  tlie  pro<luction  of  the  engine  of 
six  cylinders.  A few  years  later  sonu*  hardy  makers 
produced  “ sixes  ” exclusividy,  biit  for  several  .seasons 
the  “four"  remained l pja^tlifejllit^lSiliYijl  power  plant; 
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A baggage  outfit  ready  to  be  attached  to  a car 


tlie  *•  six  ” ■was  more  or  less  of  a luxury,  and  it  was 
only  in  the  expensive  ears  that  it  could  be  found. 
But  the  public  has  now  bt‘come  accustomed  to  “sixes,” 
and  therefore  the  statement  that  there  will  be  more 
six-cylinder  motors  produced  this  year  than  there 
were  cars  of  all  kinds  manufactured  in  1910  will 
hardly  cause  the  sensation  that  was  occasioned  by 
the  appearance  of  the  first  “ four.”  Such  figures  are 
significant,  however,  for  M’hile  in  point  of  numbers  the 

four  ” will  still  hold  the  lead,  the  number  of  manu- 
facturers who  have  finally  swung  into  the  “six”  line 
this  year  marks  one  of  the  most  important  eras  of  the 
automobile  industry.  Manufacturers  who  had  hither- 
to confined  their  efforts  exclusively  to  “ fours  ” are 
now  producing  “sixes” — not  as  a side  line,  but  as 
leading  models,  on  a par  with,  if  not  of  greater  im- 
portance than,  the  “ fours.”  Other  concerns  which 
produced  both  types  of  cars  last  year  are  now  confining 
their  efforts  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  “sixes.*’ 
And  these  six-cylinder  cars  are  not  all  high-priced; 
several  manufacturers  of  expensive  “ sLxes  ” have  pre- 
sented 1013  with  a “ little  six  ” that  is  smaller,  lighter, 
of  loss  power,  and  tliat  sells  at  a lower  price  than 
does  its  big  brother  and  vet  is  the  peer  of  the  best 
four-cylinder  automobile  of  two  or  three  years  ago. 

But  even  such  changes  do  nut  mark  the  limit  of 
the  price  reductions  tliat  have  been  made  for  the 
“six”  of  1913.  The  above-mentioned  “little  sixes” 
will  sell  at  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  price 
of  their  five  and  six  thousand  dollar  brothers,  but  for 
1913  the  man  to  whom  $1,500  represents  the  limit 
of  his  motor  investment  can  still  become  the  proud 
possessor  of  a “six”  that  would  have  done  credit  to 
the  $3,000  cars  four  years  ago.  These  low-priced 
“ sixes  ” are  smaller,  of  course,  and  of  less  horse- 
power than  the  more  expensive  machines,  but  so  ef- 
fective and  far-reaching  have  been  the  refinements  of 
the  past  few  \ears  that  this  new  crop  of  “sixes”  can 
easily  hold  its  own  with  any  machines  of  other 
vintages. 

The  substitution  of  six-cylinder  motors  for  “fours” 
under  the  bonnets  of  many  of  the  cars  has  resulted  in 
lengthening  the  forward  portion  of  the  machine. 
Therefore,  to  prevent  the  car  from  appearing  to  be 
“ all  engine  ” the  body  has  been  lengthened  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  size  of  the  bonnet,  with  the 
result  that  machines  of  longer  wheel-bases  are  in 
vogue  among  the  medium-priced  class  than  was  the 
case  a season  or  so  ago.  This  change  has  increased 
the  carrying  capacity  of  many  of  the  cars,  or,  in  cases 
in  whicli  this  has  remained  the  same,  the  space  al- 
lowed for  each  occupant  is  greater  than  formerly.  In 
some  models  both  comfort  and  capacity  have  been 
increased  and,  in  addition,  room  for  the  storage  of 
extra  equipment  and  luggage  for  long  tours  is  pro- 
vided. 

But  because  the  increase  in  “ sixes  ” is  one  of  the 
sensations  of  the  season,  let  not  the  motorist  think 
that  the  “ fours  ” have  been  neglected.  These  have 
kept  pace  with  the  general  improvements  of  the  times 
and  aije  to-day  better  cars  than  ever.  These,  too, 
have  increased  in  roominess,  power,  capacity,  and 


comfort,  and  the  provisions  for  traveling  equipment 
show  that  the  modern  motor-car  is  more  a touring 
vehicle  than  ever.  Pockets  in  the  sides  of  the  rear 
doors  and  at  the  back  of  the  front  seat  afford  ac- 
commodation for  flat  articles,  while  provision  is  made 
for  the  storage  of  small  necessities  in  drawers  that 
are  placed  under  the  seats  and  may  be  reached  from 
the  tonneau.  Folding  trunk-racks  are  placed  at  the 
rear,  and,  as  spare  tires  are  now  carried  here  also, 
the  running-boards  are  left  free  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  suit-cases,  trunks,  and  boxes.  On  some  cars 
an  extra  touring  equipment  is  provided — at  additional 
cost,  of  course — which  consists  of  a dozen  or  more 
leather-covered  boxes  and  cases,  each  of  which  is 


or  “gunboat”  appearance  of  the  bodies,  and  as  in 
some  cars  the  backs  of  the  seats  are  scarcely  higher 
than  the  top  of  the  dash  and  meet  the  sides  in  the 
same  graceful  curve,  the  ‘ smooth  side  •*  effect  is  more 
in  evidence  than  ever.  The  endeavor  apparent  last 
year  to  keep  the  running-boards  and  sides  free  from 
impedimenta  and  projections  seemed  to  meet  with  ap- 
proval on  the  part  of  tlie  public,  for  the  majority  of 
tlie  new  cars  carry  the  spare  tires  at  the  rear,  place 
the  tool  and  battery  boxes  and  gas-tank  under  the 
seats  or  floor  boards,  and  employ  invisible  hinges  and 
concealed  inside  latches  on  the  doors. 

The  closed  cars  are  more  comfortable  and  luxurious 
than  ever,  and  the  tendency  toward  the  inclosed 
driver’s  section,  or  “ Pullman  front,”  design  is  plainly 
apparent.  Attention  has  been  paid  to  the  ventilation 
of  the  interior  of  both  compartments,  and  several  in- 
genious devices  for  this  purpose  are  to  be  found  as 
regular  equipment  on  many  of  the  limousines,  coupes, 
and  town  cars.  Convertible  bodies  have  met  with 
great  success,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  of  these 
will  be  found  in  use  this  year  by  those  who  can 
afford  to  purchase  this  more  pretentious  type  of  car. 
These  convertible  bodies  may  be  so  arranged  that  the 
car  to  all  appearances  resembles  an  ordinary  touring 
automobile,  but  only  a few  moments  are  required  to 
convert  the  machine  into  a limousine  with  the  con- 
ventional glass  partition  between  the  driver’s  seat 
and  the  rear  compartment  and  with  sliding  glass 
windows  in  the  sides  and  doors.  When  not  in  use 
these  glass  partitions  and  •windows  are  let  down  into 
pockets  in  tlie  sides,  doors,  and  back  of  the  front  seat, 
while  the  top  covering  is  composed  of  a collapsible 
material  that  may  be  folded  back  out  of  the  way  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  touring-car  top. 

So  far  as  mechanical  changes  are  concerned,  the 
new  cars  are  free  from  innovations.  Refinements  are 
apparent,  such  as  an  increase  in  the  number  of  motors 
provided  with  inclosed  valve  stems,  unit  power  plants 
— which  include  the  motor,  clutch,  and  transmission 


A car  with  fore-doors  and  switchboard  (attached  to  the  steering- 
post)  for  the  control  of  the  ignition,  self-starter,  and  lighting  system 


shaped  to  fit  a certain  portion  of  the  body.  Some 
of  these  are  placed  on  the  running-boards,  others  are 
attached  to  tne  back  of  the  front  seat  in  the  tonneau, 
while  still  a third  set  is  secured  to  the  inside  of  the 
doors.  Those  placed  at  the  rear  end  of  the  running- 
boards  are  shaped  to  fit  the  curve  of  the  fenders,  and 
each  piece  is  so  designed  and  located  that  its  con- 
tents mav  be  reached  without  the  necessity  for  dis- 
turbing the  other  boxes  or  cases. 

In  general  appearance  the  new  cars  are  not  greatly 
different  from  their  predecessors  of  1912.  The  same 
long,  low,  straight-line  effect  is  maintained  and  even 
accentuated  by  the  increase  in  the  length  of  the  wheel- 
base of  many  of  the  cars.  In  fact,  it  is  probable 
that  the  sides  are  slightly  higher  and  the  backs  a bit 
lower  than  last  year.  This  increases  tlie  “torpedo” 
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'c,  enabling  the  driver  to  gage  the  clearance  nicely 
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mounted  on  a common  base — and  lubricating  systems 
which  automatically  regulate  the  oil  supply  to  corre- 
spond to  the  speed  of  the  motor  and  the  load  carried 
by  it.  Four-speed  transmission  systems  will  be  found 
on  more  of  the  cars  than  formerly,  although  the  three- 
speed  type  still  retains  many  adherents  w’ho  consider 
that  the  superior  flexibility  of  the  six-cylinder  motor 
renders  a fourth  gear  unnecessary. 

In  considering  control  the  number  of  designers  who 
have  entered  the  “ left-hand  drive  ” field  cannot  be 
overlooked.  City  traffic  conditions  and  the  inadvis- 
ability of  alighting  from  the  driver’s  seat  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  road  immediately  in  front  of  the 
passing  stream  of  vehicles  have  long  made  the  left-hand 
drive  advisable  for  town  cars  and  taxicabs,  but  1913 
finds  this  design  applied  to  a large  number  of  touring 
cars.  The  improvement  of  the  average  country  road 
and  the  elimination  of  the  dangerous  ditch  at  either 
side  have  made  the  driver  of  to-day  more  interested 
in  the  space  between  himself  and  the  vehicle  that 
be  is  passing  on  his  left  than  in  the  nearness  of  his 
wheels  to  the  “ gutter,”  and  consequently  there  are 
many  tourists  who  prefer  to  operate  their  cars  from 
the  left  side.  Some  of  the  cars  on  which  the  driver’s 
seat  is  placed  at  the  left  are  provided  with  trans- 
mi.ssion  and  emergency  brake  levers  projecting  from 
tlie  center,  so  that  these  may  be  operated  with  the 
right  hand.  This  design  posses.ses  the  further  ad- 
vantage of  allowing  the  driver  and  his  companion  to 
alight  from  or  enb-r  the  forward  compartment  at 
either  side — provided  the  spare  tires  are  carried  at  the 
rear — and  also  makes  no  radical  change  in  the  method 
of  control  to  wdiich  the  operator  has  been  accustomed 
when  the  levers  were  placed  at  the  right  side  of  the 
right-hand  seat.  The  chief  advantage  of  the  left-hand 
drive,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  enables  the 
driver  to  alight  directly  upon  the  curb,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  almost  universal  use  of  the  self-starter  has 
eliminated  the  formerly  frequent  necessity  of  stepping 
out  to  crank  the  motor  right-hand  entrance  is  con- 
sidered by  many  designers  to  be  sufficient,  and  such, 
therefore,  place  the  control  levers  at  the  left. 

But  whether  it  be  a four  or  six  cylinder  car,  right 
or  left  hand  drive,  center  or  side  control,  or  three 
or  four  point  suspension,  the  buyer  of  a new  auto- 
mobile may  rest  assured  that  he  is  receiving  full 
value  for  money  invested.  This  holds  true  this  year 
O never  before,  for,  a.s  new  manufacturing  processes 
^are  inaugurated,  a trreater  number  of  parts  made 
interchangeable,  better  mat«*rials  used,  and  a more 
general  exchange  of  policies  between  designers  and 
engineers  of  rival  cmnDanieskCom^ta. about,  the  motor- 
• • • ! is  bminU-ii  by 
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CAR-TROUBLES:  HOW  TO  CURE  THEM 


Their  Symptoms  and  their  Cure.  A Clear  and  Comprehensive  Guide  for  the  Motorist  in  Trouble  on  the  Road 

BY  HAROLD  WHITING  SLAUSON.  M.E. 


The  various  motor  troubles  here  dealt  with  are  classified  alphabetically  according  to  the  predominating  symptom.  These  ate  also  numbered  con- 
seruitvely  for  each  pari  of  the  motor.  Where  there  are  two  or  more  possible  causes  all  are  given,  together  with  their  remedies.  The  sub-classifications 
thus  formed  bear  a letter  preceded  by  the  number  indicating  the  paragraph  of  which  they  form  a part.  Remedies  for  symptoms  are  not  repeated  in 
the  text,  hut  reference  is  made  to  the  paragraph  number  and  letter  in  which  the  hint  appears. 


I.— CLUTCH  TROUBLES 

1.  Harsh  or  “Pierce” 

a.  Lack  of  lubrication  (if  cone  clutch  or  disk 

clutch  running  in  oil  is  used),  making  sur- 
faces dry  and  resulting  in  sudden  engage- 
ment of  the  members.  Apply  castor-oil  or 
neat’s-foot  oil  to  surface  of  leather-faced 
cone  clutch  and  keep  parts  well  oiled  there- 
after. Fill  casing  of  disk  clutch  about  one- 
third  full  of  the  proper  quality  of  oil. 

b.  Surfaces  rough,  preventing  gradual  engage- 

ment. “ Dress  down  ” cone  clutch  surface 
or  apply  new  leather.  Bevel  edges  of  disks 
with  a file  to  remove  “ burrs.” 

2.  Operation  Difficult 

a.  Shafts  out  of  alignment,  producing  unequal 

pressure  at  various  points  of  contact  and 
thereby  forming  a wedging  action.  This 
makes  disengagement  impossible.  Shafts  and 
bearings  should  be  aligned  by  expert. 

b.  Spring  tension  too  heavy,  requiring  strong 

pressure  to  disengage.  Reduce  spring  ten- 
sion by  adjustment  provided,  but  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  leave  spring  so  weak 
that  clutch  will  slip. 

c.  Surfaces  worn  in  form  of  grooves  or  overlap- 

lapping edges  which  grip  the  adjoining 
plates  of  a disk  clutch.  Bevel  all  edges  with 
a file.  (See  lb  above.) 

3.  Slips 

а.  Leather  of  cone  clutch  oil-soaked,  preventing 

surfaces  from  gripping  properly.  Apply  a 
small  amount  of  powdered  rosin  to  feather 
or  renew  leather. 

б.  Surfaces  glazed  from  w'ear,  gummed  lubricant, 

or  running  when  plates  were  dry.  If  cone 
clutch,  renew  leather  surface.  If  plate 
clutch,  remove  disks  and  clean  with  gaso- 
lene; or,  if  deposit  is  hard,  with  some 
abrasive  such  as  powdered  emery.  Drain 
out  old  oil  and  replace  with  fresh. 

c.  Spring  weak,  preventing  friction  surfaces  from 
being  held  together  with  sufficient  force. 
Tighten  by  moving  up  collar  against  which 
one  end  of  spring  rests,  or  send  to  factory 
for  heavier  spring. 


IL— ENGINE  TROUBLES 

1.  Back-firing 

a.  Mixture  too  lean;  adjust  carburetor.  (See 

“Fuel  Troubles,”  la.) 

b.  Valves  leak,  allowing  force  of  explosion  to  pass 

through  intake  pipe.  Reseat  and  grind 
valves. 

c.  Valves  stuck;  same  effect  as  above.  Caused 

by  expansion  of  rod  in  guide  or  by  a bent 
push  rod.  Remove  rod  and  “ dress  down  ” 
with  emery-paper  or  straighten,  as  neces- 
sary. 

d.  Valve  tappets  improperly  adjusted,  preventing 

valves  from  returning  to  full  closed  posi- 
tion. Turn  down  tappet  nuts  so  that  play 
equal  to  thickness  of  a piece  of  tissue-paper 
is  allowed  between  push  rods  and  tappets. 
Adjustment  should  be  made  only  when 
valves  are  in  full  closed  position. 

2.  Exhaust-smoking 

а.  Excess  of  oil  fed  to  motor.  (See  “Lubricating 

Troubles,”  2b.) 

б.  Excess  of  oil  reaches  combustion  chamber  al- 

though proper  amount  may  be  fed  to  other 
portions  of  motor.  (See  “Lubricating 
Troubles,  2a,  c,  and  d.) 

c.  Motor  speeded  up  with  no  load.  Avoid  racing 

motor  unnecessarily. 

d.  Quality  of  oil  used  in  cylinders  poor.  Use 

only  oil  of  grade  and  make  recommended 
by  manufacturers  of  car. 

3.  Explosions  Occur  Irregularly 

o.  Batteries  or  magneto  weak.  Test  with  pocket 
ammeter  and  renew,  recharge,  or  have  field 
strengthened.  ( See  “ Ignition  Troubles,”  2a, 


b.  Connection  loose.  Tighten  all  terminals  and 

binding- posts.  Look  for  broken  soldered 
joints.  See  that  all  electrical  connections 
are  bright  and  free  from  grease  and  dirt. 

c.  Intake  valves  or  pipe  leak.  Grind  valves  or 

repack  joints. 

d.  Mixture  rich;  will  make  explosions  weak  and 

“ regularly  intermittent.”  Adjust  carburetor. 
( See  “ Carburetor  Troubles,”  5a  and  b. ) 

e.  Piston  ring  broken;  will  allow  portions  of 

charge  to  escape  before  ignition.  Employ 
expert  to  remove  piston  of  offending  cylinder 
and  fit  new  ring. 

Pre- ignition.  Carbon  or  soot  collected  on 
piston  and  in  cylinder  head.  This  becomes 
incandescent  from  heat  and  ignites  charge 
before  occurrence  of  spark.  Pour  kerosene 
into  spark-plug  opening,  or  remove  cylinder 
and  scrape  interior  surfaces  thoroughly. 
g.  Short  circuit  in  ignition  system.  E-xamine 
insulation  of  all  wires,  especially  those  lead- 
ing from  coil  to  spark-pluw.  Ijook  for  leaks 
on  grease  or  oil  soaked  wires.  Roe  that  dry 
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. h.  Timer  commutator  or  brushes  worn;  may 
cause  imperfect  connections  at  high  speeds. 
Remove  brushes  and  commutator,  dress* 
down,  and  increase  tension  of  brush-holder 
springs  to  allow  for  decreased  diameter  of 
commutator. 

i.  Water  in  gasolene;  will  produce  intermittent 
skipping.  To  detect  see  “ Fuel  Troubles,” 
7b.  Wh  en  tank  is  empty  refill  only  with 
fuel  obtained  at  reliable  garage  or  supply- 
station.  Strain  all  gasolene  through  chamois. 

4.  Explosious  in  Muffier 

a.  Ignition  failure,  allowing  unexploded  charge 

to  pass  into  muffler,  where  it  is  ignited  by 
hot  exhaust  gases  from  other  cylinders. 
Examine  plugs  for  occurrence  of  spark  at 
proper  time.  (See  “Ignition  Troubles,”  8a 
and  b.) 

b.  Switch  thrown  off  when  motor  is  speeded  up, 

allowing  fresh  charges  to  pass  into  hot 
muffler  before  engine  “ dies  down.”  Throttle 
down  before  spark  is  turned  off. 

c.  Valves  leak,  permitting  portion  of  charge  to 

esca^  into  exhaust  pipe  and  thence  to 
muffler  before  ignition  occurs  in  cylinder. 
Grind  valves. 

5.  InfiexlbUity 

а.  Carburetor  improperly  adjusted,  preventing 

correct  mixtures  at  high  or  low  speeds. 
Adjust  needle  valve  or  auxiliary  air  valve. 
(See  “Fuel  Troubles,”  2a.) 

б.  Fuel  of  poor  quality,  preventing  vaporization 

from  taking  place  at  certain  speeds. 

6.  Knocking 

а.  Bearing  at  crank  shaft  or  wrist-pin  end  of 

connecting  rod  loose;  such  a knock  will  be 
apparent  at  all  speeds  of  the  motor. 
Cylinder  must  be  removed  and  bearing 
tightened  by  competent  mechanic. 

б.  Mixture  too  rich.  Adjust  carburetor. 

0.  Spark  advanced  too  far  for  speed  of  motor, 
allowing  explosion  to  occur  before  piston 
has  reached  upper  end  of  stroke.  Retard 
spark  or  speed  up  motor;  motor  capable  of 
greater  spark  advance  at  high  speeds  than 
at  low. 

7.  Overheating 

a.  Circulating  system  clogged;  sufficient  water 
cannot  reach  jackets  or  cooling  surfaces  of 
radiator.  ( See  VT.,  la  b,  xnd  c. ) 

5.  Fan  belt  slips,  preventing  proper  rotation  of 
fan  and  thereby  reducing  amount  of  air 
drawn  through  radiator.  (See  “Cooling 
System  Troubles,”  4e.) 

o.  Fan  blades  bent,  interfering  with  air-drawing 
capacity  of  fan.  (See  “Cooling  System 
Troubles,”  4f.) 

d.  Mixture  too  rich,  forming  a slow-burning 

charge  that  exposes  a large  part  of  the 
cylinder  walls  to  the  flame  as  the  piston 
descends.  Close  needle  valve  of  carburetor 
slightly. 

e.  Radiator  empty,  furnishing  no  medium  for 

transferring  heat  from  cylinders  to  air. 
Fill  radiater  and  search  for  leak,  although 
water  may  have  boiled  away. 

f.  Oil  supply  to  cylinders  insufficient,  increasing 

friction  between  piston  and  cylinder  walls 
and  also  losing  advantage  of  oil  as  a heat- 
removing  medium.  Fill  crank  case  or  in- 
crease supply  of  oil  to  connecting  rods  and 
cylinders. 

g.  Running  continuously  on  low  gear,  making 

motor  run  at  high  speeds  with  consequent 
increased  number  of  explosions,  although 
travel  of  car  and  consequent  rush  of  air 
through  the  radiator  is  slow.  Keep  radiator 
filled;  use  plenty  of  oil. 

h.  Spark  retarded,  preventing  occurrence  of  ex- 

plosion until  large  surface  of  cylinder  walls 
has  been  uncovered  by  piston  in  its  down- 
ward travel.  Advance  spark  to  center. 

8.  Power  Continuous,  but  Irregular  in  Strength 

a.  Fuel  of  poor  quality,  resulting  in  uneven  mix- 

tures fed  to  cylinders.  Test  fuel  with  hy- 
drometer, or  buy  only  that  known  to  be  of 
good  quality. 

b.  Fuel  pipe  clogged,  allowing  gasolene  to  be  fed 

to  carburetor  in  varying  quantities.  Take 
apart  and  clean  with  kerosene. 

c.  Load  unevenly  applieil.  as  in  a slipping  clutch. 

(See  “Clutch  Tronhlcs,”  ,3a.  b.  and  c.) 

d.  Pressure  line  (if  pressure  feed  is  used)  to  fuel- 

tank  clogged  by  carbon  or  other  impurity, 
preventing  regular  application  of  sufficient 
pressure  to  force  fuel  to  level  of  carburetor. 
Remove  jn-essure  pipe  line;  clean  out  with 
kerosene;  make  certain  that  all  openings 
are  free  from  obstructions  before  replace- 
ment. 

9.  Power  Ceases  Suddenly 

o.  Broken  electrical  connection  or  burned-out  coil 
if  no  more  expl<frions  occur.  Search  for 
broken  wire  or  t<#minal.  Have  coil  tested 
for  broken  interir)r  winding. 
h.  Oofl  sticks  if  “skip”  is  only  tt*mporary  but 
recurring.  Spark  cannot  occur  at  plugs 
when  vibrator  of  coil  does  not  operate  be- 


tween its  magnet  and  platinum  point.  (See 
“ Ignition  System  Troubles,”  2a,  b,  c,  and  d.) 
c.  Current  supply  weak.  Renew  or  recharge  bat- 
teries or  have  field  of  magneto  strengthened. 

10.  Starting  Difficult  (assuming  motor  apparently 
ran  well  previously) 

a.  Carburetor  adjusted  for  weak  mixture  suitable 

only  for  high  speeds.  Close  “ butterfly  ” 
valve  or  open  needle  valve  slightly. 

b.  Fuel  of  low  grade  used,  making  vaporization 

difficult  until  motor  is  once  started. 
“Prime”  each  cylinder  with  gasolene 
through  pet  cock  or  spark-plug  opening. 

c.  Piston  rings  worn  or  broken,  allowing  escape 

of  compression,  under  which  condition  the 
charge  is  not  so  susceptible  to  ignition. 
(See  “Engine  Troubles,”  3e.) 

d.  Switch  thrown  on  magneto  instead  of  on  bat- 

tery, preventing  formation  of  sufficient 
ignition  current  until  motor  is  whirled 
rapidly  in  order  to  impart  high  enough  speed 
to  armature  of  magneto.  Throw  switch  to 
batteries  or  leave  on  magneto  and  open  re- 
lief cocks  so  that  motor  may  be  “ whirled  ” 
rapidly. 

e.  Valves  stuck  or  dirty,  allowing  escape  of  com- 

pression. (See  “ Engine  Troubles,”  10c,  and 
“Engine  Troubles,”  lb  and  c.) 

f.  Weather  cold,  preventing  sufficiently  rapid 

vaporization  of  fuel  in  carburetor.  Prime 
cylinders  (see  “Engine  Troubles,”  10b)  and 
a'pply  hot-water-soaked  cloths  around  float 
chamber  of  carburetor  to  facilitate  evapora- 
tion. If  hot-air  or  hot-water  connection  is 
supplied  on  carburetor,  open  so  that  float 
chamlier  will  be  warmed  at  first  explosions. 

11.  Stopping  Difficult 

a.  Carbon  deposit  on  piston  or  cylinder  head, 

forming  points  which  become  incandescent 
from  heat  of  previous  explosions  and  ignite 
mixture  without  necessity  of  spark. 

b.  Oil  supply  to  motor  insufficient,  causing  in- 

terior parts  to  become  unduly  heated,  with 
same  result  as  above.  Stop  motor  by  shut- 
ting off  gasolene  supply  entirely.  (See 
“Lubricating  System  Troubles,”  la  and  b.) 

c.  Overheating  from  defect  in  cooling  system  or 

continued  running  on  low  gear.  (See  “En- 
gine Troubles,  7a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  and  h.) 

12.  Stopping  Suddenly  and  Unexpectedly 

а.  Broken  electrical  connection  if  explosions  cease 

suddenly  and  motor  “ dies  down  ” of  its  own 
accord. 

б.  Overheated  pistons  or  rings,  causing  piston  to 

“seize”  suddenly.  This  trouble  will  arise 
from  defect  in  cooling  system  or  lack  of 
sufficient  cylinder  lubrication. 

13.  Turning  (or  Cranking)  Difficult  (or  Impos- 
sible) 

a.  Bearing  or  piston  seized  through  lack  of  lubri- 

cation when  motor  was  run  previously. 

b.  Oil  gummed  in  pistons  and  bearings  due  to  use 

of  too  heavy  lubricant  or  cold  weather. 
Loosen  with  kerosene  poured  in  through 
spark-plug  openings  and  work  with  crank 
until  operation  is  free. 

c.  Transmission  not  in  neutral,  causing  operator 

to  propel  car  as  he  cranks  motor.  A danger- 
ous condition,  for  if  motor  “ catches  on  the 
spark  ” the  car  will  move  suddenly  under 
its  own  power. 

m.— FUEL  TROUBLES 

1.  Back-firing  through  Carburetor 

а.  Carburetor  adjusted  for  weak  mixture  at  low 

speeds,  thus  permitting  ignition  when  inlet 
valves  are  still  open.  Open  needle  valve  to 
allow  passage  of  more  fuel  or  close  auxiliary 
air  valve. 

б.  Gasolene  contains  water  or  other  impurities, 

forming  a weak  mixture,  Rtrain  ail  fuel 
through  chamois  before  filling  tank, 

2.  Flexibility  of  Control  Lacking 

o.  Carburetor  improperly  adjusted,  allowing  of 
too  weak  mixtures  at  low  speeds  and  too 
rich  mixtures  at' high  speeds  of  motor.  Ad- 
just needh*  valve  to  give  sufficient  fuel  at 
low  speeds  of  motor  and  then  set  auxiliary 
air  spring  .so  that  irregular  running  does  not 
occur  at  high  speeds. 

6.  Fuel  of  low  grade  or  filled  with  impurities, 
preventing  sufficient  vaporization  at  low 
speeds. 

c.  Throttle  throw  limited,  preventing  proper  re- 
striction or  enlargement  of  the  intake  pipe 
to  permit  of  desired  range  of  speeds.  Adjust 
set  screw  to  allow  of  further  closing  of 
throttle,  or  bend  or  lengtlien  rod.s  from 
throttle  lever  to  permit  of  sufficient  “ play.” 

3.  Joints  of  Pipes  or  Carburetor  Leak 

«.  Packing  in  “ stuffing  boxes  ” worn  or  broken. 
Repack.  If  ground  joints  are  used  remove, 
clean,  and  polish  bright  and  replace,  making 
certain  that  all  surface's  are  in  perfect  eon- 
tact  before  nuts  are  tightened. 

4.  Leak  of  Gasolene  from  Carburetor  ( I'looded) 

o.  Float  set  too  high  on  stc'iii.  allowing  elnimlH'r 
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to  overflow  before  controlling  valve  is  closed. 
Set  float  down  on  stem  if  such  regulation 
is  provided,  or  bend  arm  down  slightly  so 
that  valve  will  close  before  fuel  reaches 
overflowing  level. 

b.  Float  soaked  (if  of  cork)  or  leaks  (if  of 

metal),  causing  float  to  be  heavier  than 
formerly  and  thus  rest  lower  in  the  gaso* 
lene  so  that  controlling  valve  will  not  be 
closed  when  proper  level  is  reached.  Dry 
cork-  float  in  oven  and  coat  with  shellac. 
Plunge  leaking  metal  float  in  hot  water  to 
facilitate  evaporation  of  gasolene  contained 
therein  and  solder  leak. 

c.  Foreign  matter  resting  under  gasolene  valve, 

thus  preventing  perfect  seating  of  the  valve 
and  checking  of  the  flow.  Drain  float 
chamber,  but  if  this  does  not  carry  away 
the  foreign  matter  remove  valve  and  clean 
valve  and  seat. 

5.  Mixture  Rich 

a.  Auxiliary  air  valve  too  far  closed,  cutting  off 

proper  proportion  of  air  to  gasolene  and 
resulting  in  irregular  running,  especially  on 
high  speeds.  Open  air  valve  until  proper 
running  occurs  at  high  speeds  of  the  motor. 

b.  Needle  valve  open  too  wide,  giving  too  much 

gasolene  vapor  for  the  proportion  of  air 
sucked  in  by  motor.  Close  needle  valve 
until  motor  runs  properly  on  low  speed. 

6.  “ Starving.”  (Inability  to  obtain  suflicient  fuel, 
regardless  of  position  of  needle  valve.) 

a.  Float  too  low  on  stem,  eausing  closing  of  con- 

trol valve  before  proi>er  level  of  gasolene  in 
chamber  has  been  reached.  Paise  float  on 
stem  if  this  adjustment  is  provided.  Other- 
wise bend  arm  so  that  float  does  not  operate 
gasolene  valve  so  soon. 

b.  Obstruction  in  feed  line,  preventing  sufficient 

flow  of  gasolene.  Empty  tank,  disconnect 
pipe,  and  blow  through  all  parts.  Remove 
gasolene  strainer  and  clean. 

c.  Obstruction  in  pressure  line  (if  pressure  feed 

type  is  employed),  preventing  formation  of 
sufficient  pressure  to  force  gasolene  to  car- 
buretor. Remove  pressure  line;  clean  with 
kerosene;  examine  check  valve  for  accumu- 
lation of  carbon. 

d.  Tank  cap  leaks  (if  pressure  feed  type  is  em- 

ployed), allowing  escape  of  pressure  that 
should  be  stored  for  forcing  fuel  up  to  car- 
buretor. Screw  cap  down  tighter  or  instal 
new  washer  or-  packing  to  insure  tight  joint 
between  it  and  tank. 

e.  Tank  cap  screwed  down  too  tight  or  vent  hole 

stopped  (if  gravity  fuel  fe^  system  is  em- 
ployed), preventing  entrance  of  air  to  re- 
place gasolene  fed  to  carburetor.  Loosen 
cap  slightly  to  allow  entrance  of  air  so  that 
pressure  can  be  dualized,  or  free  obstruction 
in  vent  hole. 

7.  Water  in  Fuel,  Fuel  Tank,  or  Carburetor 

a.  Condensation  in  fuel  tank  caused  by  cold  gaso- 

lene being  poured  into  warm  tank.  Not 
generally  serious,  but  may  account  for  pres- 
ence of  a few  drops  of  water  in  otherwise 
pure  gasolene. 

b.  Impure  fuel  not  properly  refined  or  handled. 

Buy  gasolene  only  of  reputable  supply- 
house  or  test  with  hydrometer  to  determine 
specific  gravity.  The  presence  of  water  iu 
gasolene  may  be  determined  by  drawing  fuel 
from  the  bottom  of  the  tank  into  a small 
cup.  The  water  is  heavier  and  will  remain 
in  the  bottom.  If  the  contents  of  the  cup 
are  spread  over  a level  surface  the  gaso- 
lene will  distribute  itself  rapidly,  while  the 
water  will  remain  in  separate  and  plainly, 
apparent  globules. 


IV.— IGNITION  SYSTEM  TBOXTBLES 

1.  Coil  Buzzes,  but  no  Spark  Formed 

a.  Short  circuit  in  secondary  (not  in  primarjy), 

allowing  high  tension  to  reach  motor  with- 
out passing  through  spark-plugs.  Keep 
high-tension  wiring  away  from  metal  parts 
until  leak  is  discovered  and  repaired. 

b.  Winding  (secondary)  of  coil  burned  out,  al- 

lowing current  to  pass  from  battery,  but 
breaking  passage  of  high-tension  current. 
Send  coil  to  maker  for  examination  and  re- 
pairs or  replacement. 

2.  CoU  Sticks 

a.  Batteries  or  magneto  weak.  Test  former  with 

pocket  ammeter.  Amperes  should  show 
above  six.  Storage  battery  should  be  kept 
filled  with  distilled  water  to  a level  above 
the  tojiH  of  the  plates. 

b.  Platinum  contact  points  pitted  by  excessive 

sparking.  Strike  the  platinum  point  on  the 
vibrator  and  that  on  the  set-screw  with  a 
light  hammer  until  the  surfaces  are  level 
and  then  smooth  down  with  a piece  of  emery- 
paper. 

c.  Vibrator  set  too  stiff,  requiring  high  current 

consumption  for  its  operation.  Loosen  ten- 
sion of  vibrator  until  buzz,  while  pronounced, 
is  not  as  “ heavy  ” as  formerly.  The  buzz 
should  remain  at  same  pitch  as  long  as 
current  is  turned  on. 

d.  Vibrator  spaced  too  far  from  magnet  of  coil, 

requiring  high  current  consumption.  Set 
down  vMirator  by  means  of  contact  screw 
until  distance  between  vibrator  and  magnet 
of  coil  is  about  one  tbirty-second  of  an  inch. 
I’cduce  tension  on  vibrator  correspondingly, 
as  otherwise  setting  the  vibrator  down  will 
increase  its  stiffness  of  action. 

3.  Coil  Stiff 

a.  Tension  screw  set  too  tight.  (See  above.) 
h.  Vibrator  set  too  far  from  magnet  of  coil.  (See 
above.) 

4.  Current  Cons 

1 'igiLlZt; 


а.  Coil  stiff,  requiring  high  current  consumption 

to  operate  vibrator.  (See  2c  above.) 

б.  Leak  in  insulation  of  wiring,  allowing  current 

to  flow  when  contact  is  not  made.  Examine 
carefully;  renew  old  wires.  Cover  wiring 
exposed  to  grease  and  oil  with  coat  of 
shellac.  Use  insulating  tape  wherever  cov- 
ered wire  comes  in  contact  with  metal  part, 

c.  Vibrator  set  too  high,  requiring  excess  of 
current  to  operate.  (See  2d  above.) 

5.  Current  Leaks  and  Jumps  through  Insulation 

а.  Insulation  disintegrated.  Caused  by  exposure 

to  oil,  grease,  or  gasolene.  (See  4b  above.) 

б.  Insulation  worn.  If  caused  by  excessive  use, 

renew  wiring.  If  caused  by  local  rubbing 
against  a part  of  the  motor,  tie  wiring  away 
from  contact  with  metal  portions,  and  use 
insulating  tape  freely  at  rubbed  parts. 

c.  Wiring  or  insulation  small  for  current;  analo- 
ous  to  use  of  too  small  and  light  rubber 
ose  for  high-pressure  stream  of  water. 
Current  will  leak  through  insulation.  Use 
larger  wire  and  heavier  covering. 

6.  Magneto  will  not  run  Motor  at  low  Speeds 

a.  Circuit-breaker  of  magneto  set  too  far  ahead, 

thus  producing  strongest  spark  when  timer 
is  advanced  and  causing  retarded  spark  to 
be  too  weak  for  operation  of  motor.  Set 
circuit-breaker  l»ck  on  its  shaft  slightly. 

b.  Fields  of  magneto  too  weak  to  generate  current 

at  low  speeds.  Send  magneto  to  factory, 
w’here  fields  can  be  strengthened. 

c.  Spark-plug  points  too  far  apart,  producing  a 

high  resistance  that  cannot  be  overcome  by 
the  weak  current  generated  at  low  speeds. 
Bring  points  closer  together  so  that  about 
one-thirty-second  of  an  inch  separates  elec- 
trodes. Use  gauge  for  setting  spark  gap 
properly  in  magneto  plugs,  as  these  require 
more  delicate  adjustment  than  do  those 
using  current  from  battery. 

7.  Spark  Absent 

a.  Batteries  weak  so  that  sufficient  current  is  not 
produced  to  operate  coil. 

ft.  Short  circuit  in  wiring,  forming  “short-cut” 
return  to  battery  or  magneto  without  pass- 
ing through  plug.  This  short  circuit  may 
be  in  the  plug  which  may  have  become 
fouled  with  carbon  or  soot.  (Sec  10a,  b, 
and  c below.) 

c.  Wiring  broken;  preventing  flow  of  current. 

8.  Spark  in  Air  when  plug  is  placed  on  cylinder 
head,  but  none  in  cylin^r 

а.  Batteries  weak.  The  resistance  to  the  passage 

of  the  spark  is  much  higher  in  the  com- 
pressed mixture  of  the  cylinder  than  is  the 
case  at  atmospheric  pressure. 

б.  Spark-plug  gap  too  wide.  (See  8a  above.) 

Bring  spark-plug  electrodes  closer  tc^etber. 

9.  Spark  Intermittent 

a.  Batteries  or  magneto  weak.  (See  2a,  7a,  8a 
above.) 

h.  Coil  sticks.  (See  2a,  b,  c,  d above.) 

o.  Oil  reaches  spark-plug  at  intervak,  forming 
short  circuit  which  is  alternately  burned  off 
and  replaced  by  fresh  excess  lubricant.  Re- 
duce amount  of  oil  fed  to  cylinder.  (See 
“Lubricating  Troubles,”  2a,  b,  c,  and  d.) 

d.  Timer  commutator  dirty,  forming  occasional 

poor  contact.  Remove  old  oil  and  clean 
with  gasolene. 

e.  Timer  commutator  worn,  preventing  regular 

perfect  electrical  contact.  Remove  com- 
mutator and  “dress  down.”  Particles  of 
copper  from  the  commutator  and  brushes 
may  have  collected  in  the  timer,  thus  form- 
ing a short  circuit.  Clean.  (See  9d  above.) 

10.  Spark-plugs  Fouled  or  Sooted 

a.  Lubrication  of  cylinder  excessive,  allowing 

large  amount  of  oil  to  reach  plug,  where 
it  becomes  burned  by  the  heat  of  the  ex- 
plosions and  forms  carbon.  Reduce  oil 
supply  to  cylinders. 

b.  Lubrication  o#  cylinder  poor  In  quality,  the  oil 

used  forming  a large  carbon  deposit  when 
burned.  Use  only  tlmt  grade  and  weight  of 
oil  recommended  by  makers  of  the  car. 

c.  Mixture  of  gasolene  and  air  improperly  pro- 

portioned, resulting  in  a charge  that  when 
burned  leaves  a sooty  residue.  (See  “Fuel 
Troubles,”  6a  and  6b.) 

11.  Spark  Weak 

a.  Batteries  weak. 

b.  Spark  gap  in  plug  too  wide,  preventing  forma- 

tion of  “ fat  ” concentrated  spark.  Bring 
points  closer  together  until  space  of  about 
one-thirty-second  of  an  inch  intervenes. 

V.— LUBRICATING  SYSTEM  TROUBLES 

1.  Distribution  Uneven.  (Some  parts  receiving  ex- 
cess and  others  insufficient  supply.) 

o.  Adjustment  of  sight  feeds  improper  (if  force 
feed  with  individual  lead  and  sight  feed  to 
each  part  is  used).  Turn  adjusting  nut  on 
top  of  each  sight  feed  until  proper  quantity 
is  received  by  each  lead. 

h.  Stoppage  in  pipes  of  portions  receiving  insuf- 
ficient supply  (if  general  circulating  system 
is  employed).  Remove  leads  and  clean  with 
kerosene.  Remove  strainer  and  clean.  Re- 
fill with  fresh,  clean  oil. 

2.  Excess  Fed  to  Cylinders  (causing  dense  clouds 
of  smoke  at  exhaust) 

a.  Baffle  plates  between  crank  case  and  • * 

cylinder  opcninir  out  of  place  (it 
system  is  employed  for  piston  lubricaf  ion  . 
Baffle  plates  should  fill  all  of  opening:^  except 
that  required  for  swing  of  connecting  rod. 

b.  Exce.ss  oil  fed  to;  crank  case  (if  force  feed 

spla.sh  system  is  used  without  baffle  pi;  tf. ' 
The  oil  is  splashed  on  the  piston  by 
of  the  erank  and  (‘onneetiiig  rod  and 
e.anied  to  lyliader  walls.  Tf  too  inn 
rairii  d uj>  it  will  reach  eonibustion  eh.i  i ' 
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and  burn.  Reduce  supply  to  crank  case  of 
offending  cylinder. 

0.  Oil  ring  on  piston  broken  or  loose,  allowing  oil 
■plashed  on  piston  to  be  carried  high  up  on 
cylinder  walls,  where  it  will  burn.  Employ 
expert  to  renew  or  refit  ring. 

d.  Trough  raised  too  high  (if  system  employing 
tilting  trough  for  regulating  dip  of  connect- 
ing rod  is  used),  causing  an  excessive 
“ splash  ” at  each  dip  of  the  connecting  rod. 
Lower  trough  by  means  of  adjustment 
located  on  motor  or  on  dash.  If  this  is 
operated  in  connection  with  throttle,  change 
rods  BO  that  troughs  will  be  tilted  lower  for 
all  positions  of  throttle  lever. 

Note. — The  above  directions  are  given  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  proper  grade  of  lubricant  is  used 
in  the  motor. 

3.  Leaking 

a.  Gaskets  placed  between  all  fiat  oil-retaining 

surfaces  and  covers  broken,  lose,  or  worn. 
Tighten  in  latter  case;  or  remove  parts, 
scrape  off  old  gasket,  clean  with  gasolene, 
and  set  new  gasket  in  place. 

b.  Ground  joints  (used  at  pipe  connections  of  oil 

leads)  worn.  Remove  offending  oil  leads: 
clean  surfaces  of  joint;  grind  smooth  with 
emery-paper. 

r.  Packing  in  stuffing-boxes  worn.  Loosen  nut  of 
stuffing-box,  remove  packing,  and  replace 
with  fresh. 

VI.— WATER-COOLING  SYSTEM  TROUBLES 

1.  Clogged 

o.  Deposit  accumulated  in  radiator  and  ^pes  from 
continued  use  of  “ hard  ” water.  Drain  out 
system  and  use  dissolving  chemical  recom- 
mended by  manufacturers  of  car. 
b.  Sediment  or  other  foreign  matter  in  water. 
Drain  out  and  flush  system  with  hose  at- 
tached to  city  water  system.  Strain  all 
water  that  is  not  absolutely  clear. 
o.  Tubes,  vanes,  or  pipes  of  radiator  broken,  bent, 
or  collapsed,  preventing  flow  of  water 
through  system.  Employ  expert  to  repair 
broken  tubes. 

2.  Frozen  (when  temperature  is  below  thirty-two  de- 
grees Fahrenheit) 

а.  Lack  of  anti-freezing  solution  in  water.  Use 

alcohol,  glycerine,  or  other  mixture  as  recom- 
mended by  manufacturer  to  reduce  freezing- 
point  of  cooling  medium. 

б.  Lack  of  protection  when  motor  is  idle,  allow- 

ing rapid  cooling  of  circulating  water. 
Throw  heavy  lap  robe  over  radiator  as  soon 
as  motor  is  stopped  in  order  to  retain  the 
heat. 

o.  Motor  idle  too  lon^.  If  car  is  standing  still 
and  no  anti-freezing  solution  is  used,  motor 
should  be  started  occasionally  to  reheat 
cooled  water. 

Note. — A frozen  circulating  system  may  crack  a 
cylinder  or  it  may  damage  onW  one  of  the  water-pipes, 
the  pump,  or  the  radiator.  Tlie  latter  damages  may 
sometimes  be  repaired  by  a good  tinsmith. 

8.  Leaking 

a.  Pump  or  pipes.  Repack  stuffing-boxes. 

b.  Radiator.  Have  examined,  repaired,  and  tested 

by  competent  tinsmith.  Makeshifts  are  un- 
satisfactory; solder  or  new  tubes  or  vanes 
only  can  be  used. 

c.  Steam  fonped  in  radiator,  causing  water  to 

boil  over.  (See  “Engine  Troubles,”  7g.) 

4.  Overheating 

a.  Carbon  in  cylinders,  increasing  thickness  of 

walls  and  "thereby  interfering  with  transfer 
of  heat  to  water.  (See  “ I^ition  System 
Troubles,”  10a,  b,  and  c.) 

b.  Circulation  through  only  portion  of  radiator, 

reducing  amount  of  cooling  surface  over 
which  hot  water  is  passed.  Evidenced  by 
feeling  of  radiator,  portion  of  which  is  hot 
and  rest  cold.  Cold  portion  of  radiator  in- 
dicates lack  of  circulation  there.  (See  la,  b, 
and  c above.) 

c.  Circulating  system  clogged.  (See  la,  b,  and  c 

above. ) 

d.  Deposits  on  interior  of  pipes  and  tubes  of  cir- 

culating system,  preventing  sufficiently  rapid 
transfer  of  heat,  although  apparently  not 
interfering  with  proper  circulation  of  water. 
(See  la  above.) 

e.  Pan  belt  slips,  preventing  sufficient  suction  of 

air  through  radiator  to  carry  off  heat  from 
cooling  water.  Tighten  by  means  of  increas- 
ing distance  between  pulleys  or  whatever 
other  adjustment  is  provided.  If  none  is 
found,  shorten  belt  slightly. 

/.  Pan  blades  bent,  reducing  efficiency  of  suction 
of  fan.  Twist  offending  blades  to  shape  uni- 
form with  the  others. 

g.  Radiator  empty,  caused  by  leak;  rapid  evapora- 

tion due  to  boiling  or  rapid  evaporation  of 
alcohol  used  as  an  anti-freezing  mixture. 

h.  Running  on  low  gear,  resulting  in  high  speed 

of  motor  with  attendant  low  speed  of  car. 
“ Coast  ” car  when  possible  with  spark 
turned  off  in  order  to  allow  cool  air  to  be 
sucked  into  cylinders.  Avoid  continued  low- 
gear  running" 

5.  Temperature  of  Motor  too  low  when  Running 

o.  Air  too  cold,  allowing  circulating  water  to 
give  up  too  much  heat  and  keeping  tempera- 
ture of  motor  lower  than  that  for  which  it 
is  designed  to  deliver  its  higliest  efficiency. 
Place  sheet  of  cardboard  or  leatlier  flap  over 
a third  or  a half  of  the  radiator  to  reduce 
the  surface  through  wliieh  the  cold  air  may 
pass.  This_  is  a troulile  encountered  only 
(hiring  the  liitllll^il  raidfsvinter  weather. 
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WHAT  SALESMANSHIP  MEANS 

BY  HOMER  McKEE 


UXURIOUS,  clean,  and  dainty,” 
proclaimed  the  advertisement  for 
which  somebody  had  “ loosened  up  ” 
to  the  tune  of  several  thousand 
dollars. 

Mrs.  Jones  admired  its  superb 
art  and  typography  through  her 
lorgnette,  sighed  deeply,  and  then 
ventured  to  say  to  her  very  prac- 
tical husband:  “Really,  dear,  I wouldn’t  wonder  that 
this  car  here  is  what  we’d  like.  It’s  really  beautiful.” 

“ The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  runs  the  ranc^” 
quoted  Mr.  Jones.  “ Go  look  at  it.” 

“ I shall,”  said  Mrs.  Jones ; “ the  local  dealer’s 
name  is  printed  down  at  the  bottom.  He’ll  be  easy 
to  find.” 

“ By  the  way,  Mar^ret,”  said  Jones,  at  the  break- 
fast-table next  morning,  “you  know,  if  you  really 
like  that  car  you  spoke  of,*  close  up  with  the  chap, 
whenever  he  is,  and  ’phone  me.  I’ll  send  a check  right 


“ I’m  a salesman,”  says  the  feet 


down.  I like  quick  action.  Three  thousand  is  lots  of 
money,  but  hanging  fire  won’t  shrink  it  any.” 

“ I think  I’ll  buy  it,”  remarked  Mrs.  Jones — **  that 
is,  if  it  lives  up  to  my  expectations.”  And  right  there 
is  where  good  advertising  had  reached  its  limit  of 
efficiency.  Advertising  cannot  write  a check.  That  is 
the  result  of  salesmanship. 

Mrs.  Jones  arrives. 

She  opens  the  big  door  to  the  salesroom  with  dainty 
circumspection.  She  anticipates  a blaze  of  bright 
nickel  and  ebonjr,  with  here  and  there  an  alert  sales- 
man stepping  nimbly  about  among  indoor  palms.  In- 
stead of  which  she  sees  a dirty,  dimly  lighted  Interior. 

On  the  neglected  tile  floor,  oil  stands  in  small, 
threatening  puddles. 

She  pulls  her  skirts  out  of  the  danger  zone.  Her 
searching  eyes  cast  about  timidly.  She  is  just  about 
to  beat  a retreat  when  she  sees  the  greasy  soles  of 
two  feet  protruding  from  beneath  an  old  “used” 
motor-car. 

“ Pardon  me,”  she  ventures.  Her  remark  is  di- 
rected to  the  prone  gentleman  who  seemed  to  be  gam- 
boling silently  in  grease.  “ Can  you  direct  me  to  a 
salesman  ?” 

There  comes  a grunt,  and  two  sharp  raps  of  a 
hammer  on  metal. 

“I’m  a salesman,  sometimes,”  says  feet.  “What 
can  I do  for  you?” 

“ I — I beg  your  pardon.  You  handle  the  Eliza- 
bethan Electric,  I believe.  May  I look  at  it,  please?” 

“ There  it  is,  over  to  your  right — ^hop  to  it,  kiddo,” 
and  the  little  monologue  is  concluded  by  another 
couple  of  sharp  raps. 

In  the  mean  time,  modest  and  refined  little  Mrs. 
Jones  has  managed  to  find  the  door. 

That  night  at  dinner  husband  asked  her  if  she 
bought  the  car. 

“Yes,”  she  replied,  “ but  not  the  one  I was  talking 
about  last  evening.  I found  another  much  more — I 
mean,  I found  a gentleman  who  showed  me  another 
car.  I like  him  better  than  the  pair  of  feet  who 
represented  the  Elizabethan.” 

In  the  making  of  any  product,  the  need  of  real 
salesmanship  increases  in  exact  ratio  to  the  speed 
with  which  your  product  is  ceasing  to  be  a monopoly. 
In  other  words,  if  ymif'aTfe  making  a ^Jmodity  such 


demand,  the  public  will  buy  it  voluntarily — you  will 
not  be  compelled  to  sell  it.  As  others  begin  encroach- 
ing on  your  field  and  the  prospective  user  finds  a 
choice  possible  between  your  product  and  other 
similar  and  competitive  products,  you  find  yourself 
face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  convincing  the  user 
that  your  product  is  preferable.  At  this  point  the 
need  of  salesmanship  begins.  The  moment  the  first 
motor-car  demonstrated  its  ability  to  get  about  on  its 
own  power  a new  industry  was  born — an  industry 
which  in  speedy  development  and  magnitude  was  to 
surpass  any  industry  in  all  commercial  history. 

The  growth  of  the  motor-car  industry  has  been 
spectacular  because  it  found  its  development  in  the 
fundamental  need  of  the  human  race  to  get  about 
quickly  and  easily.  Until  this  moment,  no  vehicle 
filled  the  requirements.  The  ox-cart  had  been  slow. 
The  steamship  and  the  locomotive  could  serve  human- 
ity only  within  certain  mechanical  limitations.  The 
horse  was  a thing  of  muscle,  and  muscles  grow  tired. 
Here  was  a thing  tiiat  van  where  you  steered  it,  and 
as  long  as  you  fed  it  fuel.  It  promised  a longer  hour 
and  a shorter  mile — it  promised  to  widen  our  zone  of 
possibility,  to  bring  us  closer  to  our  desires  with 
greater  despatch  than  had  heretofore  been  possible. 
It  promised  to  move  mankind  one  peg  nearer  the 
fulfilment  of  its  craving  for  omnipresence,  which  is  a 
fundamental  need  of  the  human  heart.  Mankind  in- 
stantly recognized  what  the  motor-car  had  to  offer, 
and  the  howl  for  “immediate  shipment”  was 
deafening. 

It  mattered  little  what  the  car  was  like,  so  long 
as  it  moved  on  its  own  power. 

Now  it  is  all  different. 

Every  man  with  a hammer,  a line  of  credit,  and  an 
ambition,  it  seems,  has  gone  into  the  business  of 
manufacturing  motor-cars.  And  the  surprising  thing 
about  it  is  that  most  of  this  hysterically  conceived 
and  conservatively  executed  product  represents  a 
pretty  good  value.  The  time  was,  and  not  long  since, 
when  tliere  were  ten  buyers  for  every  motor-car  built. 
Now  there  are  ten  motor-cars  for  every  prospect  that 
clever  advertising  can  dig  up;  meaning  that  the 
fellow  who  gets  the  order  will  have  to  bleach  the 
cigarette  stain  from  his  fingers  and  cram  up  on 
scientific  salesmanship. 

The  great  army  of  unemployed  theorists  have 
thrown  a scare  into  us  common  mortals  with  that  ter- 
rible term  “ scientific  salesmanship.”  Such  a phrase, 
wherever  you  find  it,  is  usually  the  makeshift  of  the 
academic  devil-fish  who  throws  out  a spume  of  inky 
ambiguity  under  cover  of  which  he  proposes  to  make 
his  mental  “ get-away.” 

Scientific  salesmanship  simply  means  getting  the 
order  at  the  regular  profit.  There  is  nothing  diffi- 
cult about  scientific  salesmanship.  It  is  as  easy  as 
ringing  an  electric  door-bell — after  you  find  the  but- 
ton. And  once  you  have  mastered  its  very  simple 
principles  you  can  “ write  them  regularly  ” every  day. 

Three  things  are  essential  to  scientific  salesman- 
ship. These  three  things  are:  A thoroughly  good 
produce;  a thoroughly  good  understanding  of  that 
product  in  all  its  details;  and  the  simple  act  of  tell- 
ing the  unvarnished  truth  about  that  product  to  the 
right  person  at  the  right  time. 

“ Real  salesmanship,”  says  the  theorist,  “ demands 
enthusiasm,  clean  approach,  conclusive  logic,  forceful 
personality,  and  the  ability  to  present  a strong 
closing  argument.  Furthermore,  it  implies  a funda- 
mental knowledge  of  human  nature:  the  occult  power, 
as  it  were,  to  grasp  the  subtleties  of  mood  and  man- 
nerism, of  harkening  to  the  warning  arch  of  the 
brow,  the  sharp  mouth  line,  the  evidences  of  dis- 
pleasure. Real  salesmanship  ability  is  the  outgrowth 
of  painstaking  attention  to  the  laws  of  psychology, 
economics,  the  personal  equation,  the  principles  of 
supply  and  demand.” 

Well — real  salesmanship  is  all  that,  and  more;  or 
the  point  is,  such  obscure  twaddle  gives  the  hungry 
mind  no  food. 

Real  salesmanship  is  truth,  that  is  all,  and  truth 
is  the  biggest,  broadest,  and  simplest  word  in  the 
dictionary. 

As  applied  to  real  salesmanship,  truth  means  con- 
viction, preparedness,  and  the  manhood  to  push  your 
convictions  to  a conclusion. 

Let’s  take  up  the  rhetorical  theorist  and  tell  the 
public  what  he  means.  Let  us  assume  that  you  want 
to  be  an  automobile  salesman.  You  have  scented 
gasolene,  and  caught  the  idea  that  big  things  lie  in 
it.  All  right.  Follow  our  definition  and  see  where 
it  lands  you. 

First,  get  a really  good  product  and  learn  it  “by 
heart.”  Know  everv  advantage  it  offers.  What  hap- 
pens? When  you  have  learned  the  facts  about  any 
good  thing,  you  automatically  get  enthusiastic  and 
ambitious  to  convert  others  to  your  newly  found  gos- 
pel. You  believe  what  you  say,  and  you  say  what  you 
believe.  That’s  conviction.  You  can  tell  the  truth 
about  your  roduct  safely,  for  it  is  good  and  the  truth 
is  in  its  ^avor.  No  man  can  tell  the  truth  without 
convincin/  his  hearers  that  he  is  telling  the  tniT‘\ 

If  yoi  know  a good  motor  ear,  from  radiator  to  rear 
axle,  - >11  enough  to  tell  the  whole  truth  about  it, 
all  t j expert  professional  salesmen,  so  called,  in  the 
wor'.l  can’t  outsell  you.  You  do  not  have  to  study 
mp'ds  in  your  prospect,  you  make  his  moods  for  hini. 

’ urthermore,  the  knowledge  that  you  represent  a 
good  motor-car  engenders  pride.  Pride  takes  care  of 
you  personal  behavior  and  appearance  and  address. 
You  can’t  go  wrong  in  these  simple  essentials,  be- 
cau‘8  you  are  ashamed  not  to  be  clean  and  manly  and 
ple-ising.  Back  in  feudal  days  they  used  to  say  that 
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“ a bumpkin  cannot  serve  a king  without  becoming 
courtly.”  So  with  your  salesman.  If  he  carries  a 
fitting  proposition  on  a silver  salver  to  his  majesty. 
King  Public  Opinion,  he  lives  up  to  his  task,  and  it 
doesn’t  take  a haberdasher  to  tell  him  that  he  needs 
clean  linen — his  job  tells  him  that. 

The  point  is  that  your  theorist  has  only  grazed  the 
edge  of  a great  principle — he  has  not  comprehended 
it,  grappled  with  it  and  put  his  brand  on  it.  I would 
say  to  the  salesman:  “You  may  have  been  bewildered 
by  the  phrases  of  the  theoretic  sales  authority.  If  his 
lingo  has  bothered  you — forget  it.  It  is  better  for- 
gotten, anyhow. 

“ The  thing  for  you  to  remember  is  that  on  the 
salesman  the  whole  future  success  of  the  motor-car 
industry  now  hinges,  and  that  you  yourself  can  be  a 
salesman  if  you  go  about  it  simply,  instead  of 
academically. 

“Don’t  forget  the  three  essentials:  a good  product, 
a full  knowledge  of  that  proiluct,  and  then  a truthful 
statement  of  what  you  know  about  that  product, 
'rills  is  real  salesmanship— and  it’s  absolutely  all 
there  is  to  real  salesmanship.  This  definition  covers 
and  implies  all  the  vague  generalities  that  the 
theorist  has  reveled  in.” 

To  the  manufacturers  of  motor-cars  who  propose  to 
succeed — meaning  all  of  you:  “You  have  adopted 
efficiency  engineering.  Y"ou  have  perfected  a product 
at  the  cost  of  billions.  You  have  spent  another 
billion  in  type  and  printer’s  ink  and  expensive  copy- 
men.  You  have  keyed  the  prospect  up  to  the  buying 
point — and  then,  alas,  too  often,  when  the  prospect 
brings  his  money  to  your  door,  you  send  a greasy, 
half-baked  foundry  graduate  out  to  meet  him.  Give 
proper  attention  to  your  production — that’s  business. 
But  see  that  the  thing  on  which  your  production  de- 
pends is  not  a thread,  but  a capable  steel  cable — a 
salesman  with  truth  in  his  eye,  an  intelligent  indi- 
vidual who  can  look  the  world  full  in  the  face  and 
say,  ‘ Yes,  this  is  the  thing  advertised.  I can  tell  you 
about  it.’” 

A great  department-store  merchant  evolved  a great 
idea.  He  dreamed  that  he  could  sell  a certain  kind 
of  very  good  soap  at  a certain  price  and  in  a certain 
way,  and  make  a million  profit.  He  set  expensive  ex- 
perts to  work  building  a plan.  When  the  plan  was 
complete  it  represented  a superb  pyramid — but  the 
pyramid  was  upside  down  and  its  apex  rested  on  the 
head  of  four-dollars-a-week-Lizzie,  the  salesgirl.  It 
fell  down.  It  deserved  to  fall  down.  Any  plan 
which  is  upside  down  deserves  to  fall. 

So  with  the  sale  of  the  automobile.  If  your  life 
were  at  stake,  would  you  leave  your  case  to  a green 


Salesmanship  implies  a knowledge  of  human  nature 


lawyer  at  whom  the  jury  laughed,  or  would  you  say 
to  a man  of  power:  “I  am  innocent.  Study  all  the 
facts.  Tell  the  jury  the  truth’*?  How  similar  is  the 
matter  of  selling  a practically  invaluable  product — ■ 
your  motor-car  output!  Don’t  underestimate  the 
importance  of  the  man  on  the  floor.  He  is  your  only 
possible  point  of  contact  between  you  and  the  man 
who  buys.  The  day  of  the  order-taker  is  gone. 
Motor-cars  from  this  minute  on  are  to  be  sold — not 
bought. 

And,  in  passing,  remember  that  only  the  really  good 
motor-car  is  going  to  survive,  because  it  is  the  only 
sort  that  the  marfij  |<|ik  j^h^  | f^MHTj-^n  safely  tell  the 
truth  about.  ‘ 
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I 

T Winkletop  had  been  forbidden 
! houst--  was  a matter  of  common 
isip,  and  the  worst  feature  of  the 
e was  the  great  quantity  of  sym- 
;hy  lavished  upon  him  by  his 
low-men  everywhere.  Sympatliy 
i fine  thing  for  one  man  to  extend 
another,  but,  like  good  advice  and 
_..jer  commodities  on  which  the 
market  is  long,  it  is  considered  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive.  The  ordinary  manly  man  hates  to 
l»ecome  the  object  thereof  himself,  and  it  was  far 
from  pleasing  to  Winkletop  to  find  himself  in  such  a 
position  that  everybody  who  knew  anything  about 
his  romantic  attacliraent  to  Molly  Wilder  could  and 
did  refer  to  him  as  “poor  Tommy!”  As  a lover 
Winkletop  did  not  care  a rap  whether  all  the  world 
loved  him  or  not,  so  long  as  he  felt  assured,  away  down 
in  the  depths  of  his  heart,  that  Colonel  Wilder’s 
daughter  did,  and  the  assumption  of  the  general  run 
of  people  that  he  was  down  and  out  forever,  as  far  as 
Molly  was  concerned,  just  Ix'cause  her  father  had  for- 
bidden him  ever  again  to  darken  the  doors  of  the 
Wilder  mansion,  galled  him  not  a little.  Winkletop 
liad  never  l)een  known  exactly  as  a quitter  in  the  face 
of  difficuUies.  Indeed,  the  truth  was  quite  the  re- 
verse. Without  lieing  what  you  would  call  a quarrel- 
some person  in  any  respect,  he  had  always  rather  en- 
joyed than  feared  or  avoided  opposition.  To  gain 
the  stars  by  merely  sending  up  his  card  on  a silver 
salver  to  the  chosen  planet,  to  lie  told  “ please  to  walk 
up  ” later,  was  never  his  idea  of  reaching  the  heights 
in  a satisfactory  fashion.  He  preferred  the  per  aspera 
route,  and  more  than  once  wlien  the  road  to  a certain 
objective  point  lay  clear  and  open  before  him  he  had 
chosen  the  more  thorny  pathway  thither  simply  for 
the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  overcome  obstacles. 

It  was  possibly  this  flirtatious  regard  for  trouble 
that  led  Winkletop  into  the  undertaking  that  brought 
about  his  downfall  with  the  Colonel.  He  always  de- 
clined to  take  the  credit  of  having  done  the  thing  that 
called  down  the  Colonel’s  wrath  upon  him  through  a 
sense  of  duty.  He  would  have  resented  the  intima- 
tion that  he  did  it  without  giving  due  heed  to  the 
consequences.  Whatever  his  motive,  or  the  care  or 
carelessness  employed  in  fulfilling  the  commission,  let 


outraged  feelings.  .lust  what  he  said  upon  that  his- 
toric occasion  we  are  not,  of  course,  permitted  by  the 
laws  of  State  or  nation  to  set  down  in  this  story,  but 
it  is  said  that  the  temperature  in  the  Colonel’s  office 
became  so  suddenly  and  intensely  warm  as  to  shake 
a handsome  thermometer  from  the  wall  with  the 
mercury  spouting  like  lava  out  of  the  top  of  the  tube, 
while  the  seismic  vibrations  ensuing  immediately 
upon  the  Colonel’s  realization  that  he  had  been 
landed  at  last  were  not  without  their  influence  upon 
the  instruments  in  the  Meteorological  Bureau  at  Wash- 
ington. It  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case  if 
we  state  the  simple  truth  that,  when  the  Colonel 
entered  upon  a full  realization  of  the  fact  that  a 
summons  to  the  bar  of  justice  had  at  last  been  suc- 
cessfully served  upon  him.  he  was  transformed  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  from  a smiling  human  being, 
beaming  humanity  from  eye  and  lip,  and  oozing  good- 
will from  every  pore,  into  a raging  torrent  of  epithet, 
and  inventor  of  new  forms  and  combinations  of  the 
terminology  of  excoriation  that  would  have  turned  any 
sailor  that  ever  sailed  the  sea,  or  trooper  that  tro<l  a 
gory  field,  green  with  envy. 

“ I am  sorry  you  feel  this  way  about  it.  Colonel,” 
Winkletop  had  said,  quietly,  after  the  old  gentleman 
had  characterized  him,  his  family,  his  ancestry,  and 
his  future,  for  nearly  forty-five  minutes  straight  with- 
out using  the  same  epithet  a second  time,  and  had 
paused  for  breath  prior  to  despatching  the  second  sec- 
tion of  his  train  of  thought  on  the  tracks  of  his  con- 
tempt. “But  w'hat  else  could  I do?  Our  office  has 
been  retained  by  the  government  to  get  you,  and  it 
has  been  my  evil  luck  to  be  chosen  by  the  head  of  the 
firm  as  the  most  available  instrument  for  the  getting.” 

It  was  at  this  point  that,  having  got  his  second 
wind,  the  Colonel  started  off  on  the  second  lap  of  his 
Marathon  of  Invective,  to  which  Winkletop  listened  in 
respectful  silence. 

“I  couldn’t  let  considerations  of  personal  friend- 
ship or  interest  interfere  with  my  professional  obli- 
gations, could  I?”  Winkletop  demanded,  when  the 
Colonel’s  wrath  had  worked  itself  out  to  a mere  spas- 
modic gurgle.  “ You  have  said  more  than  once  in  my 
presence,  sir,  that  no  man  ever  got  anywhere  in  this 
world  who  let  mere  sentiment  stand  in  the  way  of 
his — ” 

“Sentiment  be  jiggered!”  roared  the  Colonel. 


It  knocked  Winkletop’s  hat  off  and  then  passed  through  the  ground-glass  doOr 


it  suffice  to  say  that,  when  it  became  necessary  to  serve 
papers  upon  the  old  billionaire  in  his  official  capacity 
of  treasurer  of  the  Nicotine  Trust,  and  the  work  was 
committed  by  the  attorney-general  to  the  firm  of  which 
Winkletop  was  one  of  the  smaller  cogs,  and  he  was 
assigned  by  his  chief  to  perform  the  service,  he  did 
it,  and  as  nonchalantly  as  though  his  heart  and  soul 
and  mind  were  not  obsessed  by  the  charms  of  the 
Colonel’s  youngest  daughter.  Those  who  witnessed 
the  service  will  never  forget  the  amazed  wrath  of  the 
Colonel  when  he  discovered  what  had  happened.  After 
successfully  eluding  the  process-servers  for  at  least 
six  weeks,  to  have  Tommy  Winkletop,  a favored  as- 
pirant for  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  turn  the  trick, 
nearly  brought  on  an  aW^T^fr  of  apoplexy^^’~’~'' 
avertcj^i  Jt>3E  .Ih^  ,im^diat^Q^^et  F 


“Sentiment  be  etceteraed  to  the  dwjM'st  depths^  of  a 
stated  locality  seldom  mentioned  in  polite  society!” 
he  raged  on  in  substance,  though  not  in  precise 

terms.  < 

It  was  then  that  Winkletop  was  forbidden  the  house, 
and  violently  assured  that  any  pretensions  e might 
ever  have  entertained  to  the  hand  of  Mis  ^ Molly 
Wilder  were  forever  shattered. 

“I’ll  marry  her  to  a Chinese  mandarin  befor.i  I’ll 
consent  to  her  so  much  as  ever  seeing  you  agan!” 
said  the  Colonel. 

“ All  right.  Colonel,”  said  Winkletop.  as  he  tu  "red 
to  leave  the  private  office.  “That’s  your  view  if  it. 
You  may  shatter  and  break  all  my  hopes  if  you  vill, 
but  the  scent  of  intention  will  cling  round  me  itill. 
Molly  has  promised  to  marry  me,  and  I sliall  lon- 
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aider  the  question  as  to  whether  she  keeps  her  promise 
or  not  as  still  debatable  in  spite  of  what  an  outsider 
like  yourself  may  have  to  say  in  the  matter.  I don’t 
want  to  marry  you,  you  know,  and  while  your  no  is 
potent  in  a go^  many  things  down  here  on  Wall 
Street,  up  around  Lover’s  Lane  it  don’t  amount  to  a 
hill  of  beans.  I trust  you  get  me.” 

“ I’ve  got  you  all  right,”  retorted  the  Colonel,  ris- 
ing and  opening  the  door.  “ Fewer  bones  will  be 
broken,”  he  added,  ominously,  “ if  you  use  this  exit 
instead  of  the  window.” 

Now  ordinarily  in  the  face  of  such  a threat  Winkle- 
top would  have  stood  his  ground  and  risked  the 
window,  although  the  Colonel’s  offices  were  on  the 
nineteenth  floor  of  one  of  New  York’s  most  cloud- 
compelling  skyscrapers;  but  it  seemed  the  wiser 
course  under  the  circumstances  to  accept  his  cong^ 
without  disputing  it  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
ring.  He  knew  well  enough  that  in  a fair  grapple  the 
Colonel  could  not  throw  him  out  of  either  exit  even  if 
he  wished  to,  but,  after  all,  the  old  gentleman  was 
Molly’s  father,  and  a physical  struggle  in  which  the 
old  man  was  sure  to  be  the  loser  wtnild  most  assuredly 
have  a worse  effect  upon  his  prospects  than  any 
amount  of  prohibition  in  which  the  Colonel  might  in- 
dulge. Very  few  girls,  however  deeply  in  love  they 
may  be,  can  bring  themselves  to  wed  a chap  who  has 
given  their  father  a black  eye,  and  discretion  in  this 
emergency  was  clearly  the  better  part  of  valor. 

“ Very  well.  Colonel,”  he  said,  smiling  pleasantly 
and  starting  to  leave.  “ It’s  the  door  for  mine,  seeing 
as  how  my  air-ship  is  not  waiting  at  the  window.” 

He  paused  a moment,  and  then,  grinning  broadly, 
he  added,  as  he  took  his  departure,  “ It  is  my  filial 
duty  to  inform  you,  sir,  that  the  wedding  will  be 
quiet,  and  without  cards — but  we’ll  send  you  an  an- 
nouncement.” 

The  Colonel’s  answer  was  a heavy  copy  of  Poor'e 
Manual  flung  with  such  unerring  accuracy  that  it 
knocked  Winkletop’s  hat  off,  and  then  passed  through 
the  ground-glass  light  in  the  door  itself,  making  con- 
siderable of  a tinkle  as  Winkletop  disappeared  down 
the  corridor. 


II 

It  was  with  his  customary  efficiency  that  Colonel 
Wilder  proceeded  to  put  in  force  his  impulsively 
adopted  Winkletop  Exclusion  Act,  by  whose  pro- 
visions the  shadow  of  that  unfortunate  object  of  his 
wrath  was  no  longer  to  be  permitted  to  cast  its  adum- 
brations athwart  the  threshold  of  that  motley  collec- 
tion of  architectural  odds  and  ends  that  constituted 
the  Colonel’s  abode.  Colonel  Wilder  was  no  half-way- 
measure  man,  and  had  been  known  for  years  as  a con- 
spicuous member  of  that  business  school  that  believed 
in  the  curing  of  effects  by  the  elimination  of  causes. 
If  one  of  the  Colonel’s  rivals  in  a ten  or  twenty 
million  dollar  deal  ventured  to  interfere  with  the 
even  tenor  of  bis  way,  he  was  not  reckoned  with,  but 
removed.  It  had  long  been  second  nature  to  him  to 
regard  obstacles  in  his  path  rather  as  symptoms  of  a 
condition  to  be  eradicated  than  as  impediments,  and 
without  paying  any  heed  to  them  whatsoever  his  ener- 
gies as  a whole  were  directed  toward  the  removal  of 
the  person  who  put  them  there;  scrupulously  if  pos- 
sible, suavely  if  might  be,  but  somehow,  anyhow, 
effectively.  Hence  it  was  that,  after  having  had  a 
tempestuous  interview  with  his  daughter,  and  been 
assured  by  that  spirited  young  woman  that  she  not 
only  loved  Winkletop,  but  intended  to  marry  him  the 
first  chance  she  got,  with  or  without  her  father’s  con- 
sent, the  Colonel  decided  that  either  she  or  Winkle- 
lop  must  be  removed  entirely  from  the  scene  of  action. 
Natl  'ally  the  removal  of  Winkletop  presented  certain 
difficu  ties  before  which  even  so  resourceful  a person 
as  the  Colonel  hesitated.  Of  course  with  all  the  re- 
sources at  his  command  it  was  perftetly  possible  to 
have  Winkletop  shanghaied,  for  instance,  and  sent 
off  on  a personally  conducted  tour  of  the  world  on  a 
sailing-vessel  that,  in  so  far  as  Winkletop  was  con- 
cerned, would  reach  no  port  anywhere  until  the  Colonel 
gave  the  word  that  it  w'as  safe  to  land  him  somewhere. 
But  there  were  certain  dangers  attendant  upon  such  a 
course,  especially  where  a young  man  of  Winkletop’s 
known  disposition  as  a combatant  was  to  fill  the  rOle 
of  “first  walking  gentleman”;  so  the  outraged  finan- 
cier and  defied  fatlier  chose  the  other  alternative — the 
removal  of  his  rebellious  daughter.  He  concluded  that 
for  as  long  a time  as  the  fair  prisoner  of  the  upper 
Fifth  Avenue  mansion  remained  incarcerated  therein 
there  was  an  even  chance  that  love  would  find  a way 
to  penetrate  the  walls  of  his  opposition  and  set  his 
rulings  at  naught.  Corollary  to  this  was  the  Q.E.D. 
that,  w'ith  the  prisoner  removed,  the  lure  would  have 
departed;  the  need  for  breaking  the  law  would  no 
lon^r  exist,  and  his  decree  would  thereby  gain  and 
maintain  the  respect  without  which  no  decree  is  worth 
the  paper  it  is  written  on  or  the  breath  wasted  in  its 
enunciation. 

To  determine  upon  a course  of  action  was  as  good 
as  the  action  itself  with  the  Colonel,  for  dilatory  prac- 
tices were  not  in  his  nature.  Procrastination  with 
him  haci  alwavs  been  a capital  offense.  Whatever  his 
railway  trains  might  do,  his  trains  of  action  ran 
through  on  schedule  time,  so  that  when,  late  on  Friday 
afternoon,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  his  daughter 
Molly  should  sail  on  the  steamship  Pedantic  the  next 
morning,  to  spend  the  winter  in  Paris  with  her  aunt 
Susan,  as  tar  as^any^ojly  j co^Jd^jPje^^.the  young  lady 
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“ But  I won’t  go!”  Molly  had  cried,  stamping  her 
foot  vigorously.  “I  won’t!  I won’t!  I won’t!” 

“ My  dear  child,”  said  the  Colonel  in  his  suavest 
manner,  the  manner  that  always  went  with  his  most 
granite  mood,  “believe  me — ^you  have  already  started! 
I shall  see  you  off  myself,  although  I have  most  im- 
portant things  to  attend  to  to-morrow.” 

And  perhaps  if  it  had  been  any  other  girl  than 
Molly  Wilder  the  Colonel’s  confidence  would  have  been 
fully  justified;  but  unfortunately  for  her  father’s  plans, 
Molly  was  herself  the  daughter  of  that  same  resource- 
ful parent,  and  had  already  come  into  a certain  por- 
tion of  her  inheritance  in  subtle  expedients  if  not  in 
power.  Not  much  of  her  time  was  wasted  in  useless 
tears,  or  maudlin  sympathizings  with  herself  over  her 
helphjss  condition,  or  in  futile  argument  with  an 
inexorable  father.  She  too  realized  that  it  was  a 
time  for  action,  and  from  the  packing  of  her  belong- 
ings into  the  seventeen  or  eighteen  innovation  trunks 
that  were  to  carry  her  modest  wardrobe,  she  found 
opportunity,  even  under  her  father’s  eye,  to  scribble  off 
a note  to  Winkletop  on  the  back  of  an  express-tag 
which  ran  somewhat  as  follow^s: 

Deiabest, — Am  to  sail  on  Pedantic  to-morrow  at 
ten  unless  you  interfere.  Do  something!  I don’t 
know-  what,  but  do  it!  I am  yours  always. 

Molly. 

Which  little  love  letter  was  surreptitiously  handed 
to  the  understanding  Bahette,  that  chic  little  package 
of  intrigue  who  served  in  the  capacity  of  maid  to 
Alolly,  who,  with  sympathetic  intuition,  knew  at  once, 
without  words  of  explanation,  for  whom  it  was  de- 
signed. which  knowledge,  with  one  of  those  unmis- 
takable expressions  of  the  eye  which  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated,  she  convoyed  to  her  beloved  mistress.  Slie 
■would  deliver  it — fear  not!  And  deliver  it  she  did. 
It  was  shortly  after  midnight  when  Babette,  in  pur- 
suance of  a teleplione  appointment  with  Winkletoj) 
“ on  urgent  business,”  met  that  worthy  on  a subway 
train  bound  for  Brooklyn. 

“By  George!”  muttered  Winkletop,  as  he  took  in 
the  import  of  the  message,  “ what  a revengeful  old 
dragon  he  is!” 

“ Oui,  m’sieu’ — he  is  ze  grand  Fafner!”  acquiesced 
the  little  maid.  “But — ve  shall  not  haff  to  go?”  she 
added,  pleadingly,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears. 

“ I don’t  know  who  is  going  to  stop  you,”  said 
Winkletop,  gloomily. 

“ Why,”  said  Babette,  with  a note  of  surprise  in 
her  voice,  “you  are,  M’sieu’  Vinkletop— are  not  you? 
Miss  Molly  she  say  to  me  M’sieu’  Vinkletop  vill  stop 
ziss.” 

“ Oh,  she  said  that,  did  she?”  said  Winkletop.  “ She 
really  thinks  I can  stop  it,  does  she?” 

“ Non — she  does  not  t’lnk — she  knows  you  vill, 
vezzaire  you  can  or  not!”  said  Babette. 

In  the  face  of  such  confidence  as  that  there  was 
only'  one  thing  for  Winkletop  as  a mortal  man  to  do. 
and  that  was  to  declare  hv  all  the  constellations  in 
the  uttermost  heavens  that  lie  would — that  he  would — 
well — that  he  would  do  something,  anyhow. 

“ You  tell  her  for  me  not  to  worry,  Babette,”  he 
said,  valiantly.  “She  won’t  sail  to-morrow  on  the 
Pedantic  or  any  other  ship.” 

“Oh,  fine — oh,  fine — oh,  splendecd!”  cried  Babette, 
ecstatically. 

Winkletop  could  not  repress  a smile  over  her  en- 
thusiasm. 

“ You  seem  to  be  glad,  Babette,”  he  said.  “Now  I 
should  have  thought  that  a little  French  girl  like  you 
would  have  been  glad  to  go  back  to  Paris.” 

“ Ala  is,  oui,”  said  Babette.  “ Lass  mont’ — vess,  1 
should  be  glad;  but  now!  Non!  Nevaire!  I^ot  viz- 
zout  James.” 

“James?”  said  Winkletop.  “I  don’t  think  I know 
.lames — ” 

“ He  iss  ze  Colonel’s  chauffeur,”  said  Babette,  blush- 
ing deeply. 

“Oho!”  laughed  Winkletop.  “I  see — ^you  are  en- 
gaged to  James — ” 

“ Non,  m’sieu’,”  said  Babette. 

“ But  you  expect  to  be  ?”  said  Winkletop. 

“ Non,  m’sieu’,”  quavered  Babette.  “ Ve  are  married 
since  dese  free  veeks — but  it  iss  a segret,  m’sieu’.  Ze 
Colonel  vould  not  haff  ze  married  chauffeur — ” 

“ I see,”  said  Winkletop,  gravely. 

And  then,  as  the  car  rumbled  along,  the  light  of  a 
solution  dawned  upon  Winkletop. 

“ Babette,”  he  said,  after  a few  moments  of  deep 
thought,  “ will  you  please  write  a little  note  to  your 
hustend  for  me  and  tell  him  in  it  that  if  he  really 
loves  you  he  will  do  exactly  what  I tell  him  to  do 
to-morrow  morning?” 

“ Ah,  m’sieu’ — if  it  should  get  James  into  trouble,” 
said  Babette. 

“ I’ll  get  him  out  of  it.”  said  Winkletop.  “I’m  ^t- 
ting  a new  car  myself,  and  if  James  gets  into  any  kind 
of  trouble  with  Colonel  Wilder  on  my  account  he 
can  have  as  good  a job  with  me  as  he  has  now.  Be- 
sides, Babette,  vou  want  Miss  Molly  to  be  happy — ” 

“ I sure  do!^’  said  the  maid,  fervidly. 

“ Well,  then,”  said  Winkletop,  “ it’s  the  only  way.” 

And  that  is  how  it  came  about  that  when,  at  nine 
o’clock  the  next  morning.  Colonel  Wilder’s  limousine 
rolled  up  to  the  front  door  to  take  the  Colonel  and 
his  daughter  and  Babette  the  maid  down  to  the  pier 
where  the  Pedantic  lay  ready  to  depart  for  foreign 
waters,  the  chauffeur  on  the  box,  successfully  hidden 
by  goggles  and  furs,  was — w’ell,  he  wasn’t  James! 

ITT 

“ Pier  twenty-three.  North  River,  James,”  said 
Colonel  Wilder,  gruffly,  as  he  ent<‘red  the  car  after 
having  first  seen  his  daughter  safely  stowed  within. 

“ Yea.  sir,”  replied  James — or  rather  the  man  who 
was  not  James — laconically. 

The  beautiful  car  leaped  forward  and  proceeded 
down  the  Avenue  at  a fairly  rapid  pace  as  far  as 
Fiftv-ninth  Street,  and  then,  strange  to  say.  paying 
no  heed  whatsoever  to  the  restraining  hand  of  the 
traffic  squad  on  dutv  thfije,  plunged  onwajd  as  if  no 
rules  of  the  road  haf  e^r  .listed.  infrac- 

tion0  j3il^j|t|iytl«\^- .pf  jjthifi  i^^r^  Jwl^w  J^ced  the 


Colonel,  and  he  was  about  to  remonstrate  with  the  I’ve  been  up  against  yet!”  growled  the  Colonel,  as 
chauffeur  when,  much  to  his  surprise,  the  car  with  a Portchester  hove  in  sight,  and  just  then,  strange  to 
broad  sweep  around  into  Fifty-seventh  Street,  pursued  relate,  the  mechanism  seemed  to  right  itself  quite  as 
its  way  westward,  instead  of  keeping  straight  on  down  suddenly  as  it  had  gone  wrong,  for  the  chauffeur, 
the  Avenue  as  it  should  have  done.  finding  himself  face  to  face  with  a large  motor-truck 

“ What  the  devil  is  the  matter  with  you  this  morn-  laden  with  coal,  with  a mad  effort  to  regain  control 
ing?”  demanded  the  Colonel,  peremptorily,  lowering  once  more  succeeded  finally  in  bringing  his  car  to  a 
the  window  and  addressing  the  chauffeur.  “ What  are  standstill.  The  Colonel  was  just  one  and  a half 

you  coming  this  W’ay  for?”  seconds  in  getting  out  of  the  limousine,  and  the 

“ In  a moment.  Colonel,”  was  the  chauffeur’s  re-  ostensible  James  was  no  less  quick,  taking  care  to  be 

sponse.  “ Just  a minute,  please.”  under  the  vehicle  before  the  Colonel  had  a chance  to 

The  plea  could  hardly  be  ignored,  for  all  the  chauf-  inspect  his  features, 
feur’s  attention  was  required  to  make  the  turn  at  “ Get  a move  on  there,  James,”  the  Colonel  snapped 
Seventh  Avenue  without  colliding  with  a surface  car,  out  impatiently,  as  he  glanced  at  his  watch.  “ We’ve 
but  then,  to  the  Colonel’s  amazement,  the  motor  was  missed  the  steamer,  but,  by  George,  I can’t  afford  to 
sent  speeding  northward  to  the  Park.  miss  ray  appointment  with  Governor  Blagden  at  one- 

“ We’re  not  going  to  Yonkers!”  roared  the  Colonel,  thirty.  Molly,  you  stay  where  you  are.  I’m  going 
“ Very  sorry,  Colonel,”  said  the  chauffeur,  “ but  over  to  that  house  to  telephone  the  office.” 


Tommy  Winkletop,  divested  of  goggles  and  furs,  grinning  back  at  him  from  the  chauffeur’s  seat 


there’s  something  the  matter  with  the  brakes,  and  I 
can’t  seem  to  shut  off  the  power,  sir.” 

“Can’t  shut  off  the  power?”  retorted  the  Colonel, 
now  very  much  excited. 

“No,  sir,”  replied  the  chauffeur.  “That’s  why  1 
didn’t  stop  at  Fifty-ninth  Street  when  the  cop  held 
up  his  hand.  The  gear’s  gone  wrong  in  some  way,  and 
the  only  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  stick  to  the  clear 
roads  until  she  runs  down.” 

Here  he  went  through  all  sorts  of  antics  with  wheels 
and  levers,  as  if  trying  to  make  anything  catch  that 
would  save  the  day. 

“ But,”  protested  the  Colonel  now  again  on  the 
verge  of  apoplexy,  “ we’ll  miss  that  steamer — it’s  half 
past  nine  now — ” 

“ I’m  afraid  so.  Colonel,”  returned  the  man  who 
was  not  James;  “but  what  can  I do?  .1  can’t  take 
a runaway  car  down  a crowded  thoroughfare,  sir, 
and  I’m  sure  you  don’t  want  to  kill  us  all  with  a 
smash  into  a surface  car.” 

“Well — blast  it! — isn’t  there  any  way?”  cried  the 
Colonel,  panting  with  rage. 

“ Nothing  can  stop  us  but  a tree  or  a stone  wall, 
or  a head-on  collision,  till  the  power  gives  out,”  said 
the  chauffeur,  still  manipulating  the  machinery.  “ It’s 
our  stunt.  Colonel,  to  steer  for  the  clear  roads  of  the 
Bronx,  and  pray  the  Lord  that  when  we  get  to  Harlem 
Bridge  the  draw  isn’t  open.” 

The  Colonel  sank  back  into  the  cushions  of  the  car 
dumfoundered — both  dumb  and  foundered;  Babette’s 
eye  twinkled;  and  Molly,  with  a tense  gaze  fixed  upon 
the  chauffeur’s  back  in  frigid  silence,  betraye3  a com- 
posure in  the  hour  of  danger  that  was  truly  admi- 
rable. As  for  the  car,  it  sped  on  and  on  and  on. 
Everything  along  the  road  seemed  a confused  blur. 
Fortunately  it  was  at  such  an  hour  of  the  morning 
that  there  w’ere  no  school-children  on  the  highways  to 
add  to  the  perils  of  navigation,  so  that  with  moderate 
skill  there  was  little  real  danger,  save  when  a con- 
gested-traffic point  was  to  be  encountered,  and  these 
the  man  W’ho  was  not  James  dexterously  avoided.  But 
as  far  as  that  steamer  was  concerned,  John  Gilpin  on 
his  famous  ride  •was  in  no  worse  state  than  was 
Colonel  Wilder  at  that  moment,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man fumed  accordingly,  and  it  w'as  a relief  to  Molly 
that  he  did  so,  for  it  saved  her  the  trotible  of  con- 
versing and  betraying  herself  by  the  not^  '*  joy  and 
triumph  that  must  have  ruri'  in  her  v'  ^ had  she 
spoken.  At  half-past  ten.  wit^  the  Uolonel  groaning 
and  moan'  ' and  animadverting  within,  the  wheels 
without  V .yhirring  pa-t  tlie  Bronx  Zoo.  and  about 
the  time  tn.  'the  Pedantic  was  passing  Sandy  Hook 
the  limousine  . db  its  angry_  freight  passed  through 
Rye,  headed  for  Portchestei.  outwardly  apparently 
under  perfect  control,  hut  in  reality,  if  the  chauffeur 
spoke  the  truth,  as  free  of  human  restraint  as  the 
falls  of  Niagara. 

“ Well,  if  this  tsn’t  the  gcc*whingedest  complication 
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The  Colonel  started  along,  but  he  had  not  gone 
far  when  a cheery  voice  behind  him  caused  him  to 
turn. 

“So  long.  Colonel!”  cried  the  voice,  which  sounded 
rather  familiar,  and  the  Colonel,  pausing  in  his  walk 
and  glancing  back,  was  transfixed  by  the  eight  of  his 
limousine,  his  daughter  and  her  maid,  speeding  up 
the  road  with  no  less  a person  than  Tommy  Winkle- 
top,  divested  of  guggles  and  furs,  grinning  back  at 
him  from  tlie  chauffeur’s  seat. 

“ Well,  I’ll  be  teetotally — ” he  began,  but  realizing 
that  words  were  useless  he  continued  his  way  in 
fuming  silence  to  the  railway  station,  where,  fortu- 
nately enough,  he  caught  a train  back  to  New  York 
which  enabled  him  to  meet  his  appointment  with 
Governor  Blagden  without  any  unreasonable  delay.  In 
fact,  he  was  only  twenty  minutes  late. 

IV 

That  the  young  people  had  lost  no  time  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that  simultaneously  with  the  Colonel’s  ar- 
rival at  the  place  of  meeting  a telegram  for  him  was 
also  received  there.  It  read  very  briefly: 

If  you  have  blessings  to  shed  prepare  to  shed  them 
now.  Car  working  admirably.  Wife  and  I return 
aboard  of  her  this  afternoon.  Will  go  at  once  to 
Plaza.  No  cards.  Love  from  both. 

Thomas  Winkletop. 

The  Colonel  cleared  his  throat  vigorously,  and  then, 
strange  to  say,  he  laughed. 

“ Sorry  to  be  late.  Governor.”  he  said,  folding  the 
message  up  and  putting  it  into  his  pocket.  “ There 
are  some  things  that  take  precedence  of  business.  My 
daughter  was  married  this  morning  and — ” 

“Good!  Fine!”  said  the  Governor. 

“ Yes,”  said  the  Colonel.  “ Married  one  of  the 
cleverest  young  men  in  New  York — fine  fellow — very 
resourceful — ^well-off,  and  no  fortune-hunter.  When  I 
think  of  some  of  these  club-window  boys,  with  no 
brains,  that  pass  for  the  real  thing  hereabouts,  and 
realize  that  she  might  have  chosen  that  sort — ^well, 

I’m  d ned  glad  to  have  a chap  like  Winkletop  in 

my  family.” 

“ I congratulate  you.  Colonel,”  said  the  Governor. 
“■We  don’t  all  take  to  our  sons-in-law  like  that.” 

“ Thanks,”  laughed  the  Colonel.  “ You  can  bet 
your  chances  of  re-election  that  I was  completely  car- 
ried away  by  mine.” 

And  then,  chuckling  quietly  over  his  joke,  the  Colonel 
tailed  the  page,  and  sent  the  following  wire: 

Mr.  and  Mr.s.  Thomah  WTnklktop, 

The  Plaza. 

Congratulations.  Will  dine  with  you  at  eight. 
Have  proposition  fq?|  p'|Oti|,|-f^p  |t|»K(pf|i>r  you  both. 

y ■ ■-■  Dad. 
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“FU’THER  BACK  ON  THE  HAWG!” 

Mr.  P.  young,  of  Blossom,  Texas,  who  is  the 
lecturer  of  the  Farmers’  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union,  was  impressing  upon  the 
Illinois  Manufacturers’  Association  at  their  dinner 
last  week  the  advantage  they  would  find  in  doing  more 
business  with  the  fai-mers  of  Texas. 

“ We’ve  grown  more  cotton  and  com  and  every- 
thing else  than  we’ve  grown  in  years,”  he  said.  “ We’re 
feeling  well-to-do.  We’re  like  the  negro  man  down  in 
our  town  who  fought  in  a Union  regiment  in  the  war 
and  then  came  back  to  where  he  was  raised  and  made 
a living  by  doing  odd  jobs  here  and  there.  One  of 
these  pension  sharps  came  along,  found  out  he  had  a 
little  rheumatism,  and  got  him  a pension  of  eight  dol- 
lars a month  and  back  pension  for  fourteen  years;  so 
Unc’  Rastus  put  several  hundred  dollars  in  the  bank. 
Next  morning  Colonel  Todd  saw  him  leaning  up  against 
the  wall  of  the  post-office,  and  said:  ‘Unc’  Rastus, 
Mrs.  Todd  asked  me  to  tell  you  that,  if  you’ll  come 
over  and  cut  the  grass  in  our  front  yard,  she’ll  give 
you  a couple  of  fine  hog  jowls.’ 

“ * Thanky,  Cunnel,’  said  Unc*  Rastus.  * I’se  ter- 
ribul  ’bleeged,  suh,  an’,  please,  suh,  tell  Mis’  Todd  I’se 
er  thousan’  times  ’l)lee^d  to  huh;  but  jes’  now  I’se 
eatin’  er  little  fu’ther  back  on  de  hawg!’*’ 

By  way  of  showing  how  needful  the  farmer  is  to  the 
manufacturer,  Mr.  Young  told  this  one: 

‘‘Two  negroes  were  fishing  down  in  our  neighbor- 
hood, and  tlie  bank  caved  in  and  sent  them  sprawling 
into  the  deep  water.  The  one  who  could  swim  had  an 
awful  struggle  to  save  the  one  who  couldn’t,  and  they 
both  sank  a couple  of  times  before  they  crawled  up  the 
bank.  Colonel  To<ld  rode  up  in  time  to  see  the  whole 
affair. 

“ ‘ Cale,’  he  said  to  the  big  negro,  ‘you’ve  made  a 
splendid  rescue.  I’m  going  to  see  if  I can’t  get  the 
legislature  to  give  you  a medal  for  saving  Henry’s  life. 
You  certainly  are  a hero.’ 

“ ‘ Lawd,  no,  Cunnel,’  Cale  replied.  * Dat  ain’t  no 
heeroism.  I wuz  des  nach’lly  ’bleeged  ter  save  dat 
triflin’  nigguh — he  done  got  all  de  bait  in  hees 
pocket!’  ” 


COMPENSATION 

“Well,  Bill.”  said  the  temporarily  retired  burglar 
to  his  pal,  “ there’s  one  thing  we  oughter  be  thankful 
for  here  in  the  pen.” 

“ Wot’s  that?’’  said  Bill. 

“ We.  ain’t  bothered  much  dodgin’  ortermobiles  or 
worrj’in’  over  the  high  cost  o’  livin’,”  said  the  T.  R.  B. 


THE  CRITIC 

Some  years  ago  I wrote  a book,  and  no  one  read  it 
save  myself ; it  occupies  a dusty  nook,  all  sad  and 
lonesome,  on  the  shclh  And  having  found  I couldn’t 
write  such  stories  as  would  please  the  mob,  I sternly 
said,  “ I’ll  wreak  my  spite  on  those  who  can  hold  down 
the  job.”  So  now  I sit  in  gloomy  state  and  roast  an 
author  every  day,  and  show  he’s  a misguided  skate 
who  should  be  busy  baling  hay.  The  people  read  me 
as  I cook  my  victims,  and  exclaim  with  glee,  “ If  he 
would  only  write  a book,  oh  where  would  Scott  and 
Dickens  l)e?” 

I used  to  think  that  I could  sing,  but  when  a few 
sweet  trills  I’d  shed,  the  people  would  arise  and  fling 
dead  cats  and  cabbage  at  my  head.  Then,  realizing 
that  my  throat  was  modeled  on  the  foghorn  plan,  I 
said,  “ If  I can’t  sing  a note.  I’ll  surely  roast  the 
folks  who  can!”  I go  to  concerts  and  look  wise,  and 


THE  BLANKET  IN  THE  WRONG  PLACE 


shudder  as  in  misery;  in  vain  the  prima  donna  tries 
to  win  approving  smiles  from  me;  in  vain  the  tenor 
or  the  bass,  to  gain  from  me  admiring  looks,  pours 
floods  of  music  through  his  face — 1 squirm  as  though 
on  tenterhooks.  And  people  watch  my  curves  and 
sigh:  “He  has  it  all  by  heart,  by  jing!  What  melody 
would  reach  the  sky  if  he  would  but  consent  to  sing!” 

When  I was  young  I painted  signs,  but  not  a soul 
my  work  would  buy.  for  all  my  ligures  and  my  lines 
Avere  out  of  drawing  and  awry.  And  so  1 said:  “It 


“Look  here,  F.\TnEB.  I’ll  give  you  one  more 

CHANCE,  AND  IF  YOU  DON’t  SAY  ‘DAMN!’  I WILL.” 


breaks  my  heart  that  I can’t  sell  a single  sign;  hut  in 
the  noble  realms  of  art  as  critic  I shall  surely  shine!” 
And  so  I grew  a Vandyke  beard,  and  let  my  hair  grow 
long  as  grass,  and  studied  up  a jargon  weird,  and 
learned  to  wear  a single  glass.  Then  to  the  galleries 
I went  and  looked  at  paintings  with  a frown,  and  wept 
in  dismal  discontent  that  art’s  so  crushed  and  beaten 
down.  And  people  followed  in  my  tracks  to  ascertain 
my  point  of  view;  whenever  I applied  the  ax  they 
gaily  swung  the  cleaver,  too.  And  often,  through  a 
solemn  hush,  I’d  hear  my  rapt  admirers  say:  “If  he 
would  only  use  the  brush,  Mike  Angelo  would  fade 
away!”  Walt  M.\son. 


RASTUS’S  VERDICT 

The  railway  train  was  rather  dimly  lit,  and  one 
of  the  passengers,  after  having  tried  in  vain  to  inspect 
his  face  in  the  wash-room  mirror,  turned  to  Rastus, 
the  presiding  genius  of  the  Pullman  car. 

“ See  here,  Rastus,”  he  said,  “ I want  your  opinion 
in  a matter  of  importance.  Just  come  with  me  over 
to  the  window,  and,  after  having  carefully  inspected 
my  face,  tell  me  whether  or  not  you  think  I need  a 
shave.” 

The  old  darky  complied  with  his  request  and  im- 
mediately rendered  judgment. 

“ Waal,  suh,”  he  said,  with  his  head  cocked  to  one 
side,  “ in  respect  to  de  shave,  suh,  ah  should  say 
that  it  all  depends  on  what  yo’  intend  doin’  with 
yo’  chin,  suh.  Ef  yo’re-jest  gwine  ofTn  diss  yere 
train  to  use  yo’  chin  fo’  talkin’  yo’  don’t  need  no 
shabin’  at  all,  suh;  but  ef  yo’re  pvine  a-courtin’  yo’ 
best  girU,  suh,  ah  sorter  think  an’d  remove  some  o’ 
dem  splinfi^s  from  de  thin  an’  de  cheek  befo’  dey  done 
scratch  son^uauy,  suh,” 

A CAUTK)US  PORTE'  ^ 

It  bad  been  a long  and  dusty  rid  / and  toward  the 
end  of  the  day  Bilkins,  h aving  the  overheated  sleeper 
in  which  he  had  been  sitting  ever  since  early  morning, 
went  back  into  the  con^bination  smoking  and  observa- 
tion car.  It  was  in  s prohibition  State,  and  certain 
spirituous  refreshment  which  woi  Id  have  come  in 
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liandy  at  the  moment  seemed  impo.ssible.  Neverthe- 
less, Bilkins,  feeling  that  faint  heart- never  won  any- 
thing whatsoever,  ventured  an  inquiry. 

“ I say,  .lohn.”  he  said  to  the  genial-looking  porter. 
“ I know  this  is  a prohibition  State  we  are  passing 
through,  but  all  the  same — haven’t  you  got  just  a little 
Scotch  and  soda  a fellow  might  have?” 

“ Yassuh,”  said  the  porter.  “ Ah  got  it  all  right, 
suh,  but  I ain’t  allowed  to  serve  it,  sub.” 

“ By  George,”  said  Bilkins,  gloomily,  “ that’s  too 
bad—” 

“ Yassuh,”  said  the  porter,  “ and  ah’m  powahful 
sorry,  suh.  Ah’d  let  vo’  hab  some  ob  it,  suh,  hut  yo’ 
look  to  me  like  one  o*^  dese  gov’ment  fellahs,  suh,  and 
diss  yere  niggah  ain’t  gwine  git  ketched  jest  that 
way,  suh.” 


GIVING  HIM  A SHOCK 

“ Miss  Dubbki.ns — Marietta — ” stammered  Wimple- 
ton,  nervously,  “ er — wow — will  yuh — you  mum — mum 
— marry  me?” 

“ Don’t  you  ever  ask  me  a question  like  that  again, 
Reginald  VVimpleton,”  replied  the  girl,  proudly. 

“ Bub — but  whuh — why,  ^lum — Marietta?”  stuttered 
Wimpleton.  “ I lul — lul — love  you  dud — devotedly 
and — ” 

“ Because,”  the  fair  girl  answered,  firmly,  “ because 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  subject  yourself 
to  the  nervous  strain.  I will.” 


MY  MOTOR  GIRL 

My  motor  girl,  my  motor  girl,  how  she  doth  set 
my  heart  awhirl  as,  with  a rush,  she  madly  hikes 
along  the  overcrowded  pikes!  Her  silvery  laugh- 
ter is  the  horn  she  sounds  pedestrians  to  warn 
that  she  is  coming  at  full  speed  and  that  they’d 
better  give  her  heed. 

The  wheels  that  whirl  her  on  her  way  are  made  of 
human  hearts,  they  say.  She  runs  along  right 
gracefully,  no  matter  what  the  traffic  be;  and 
every  heart  along  the  road  takes  gladly  on  the 
loving  load,  and  with  a whiz  and  lively  whir 
obeys  the  slightest  whim  of  her. 

Her  clutch  is  light,  but  oh,  how  firm!  Away  from  it 
no  wight  could  squirm,  however  hard  he’d  strain 
or  scrape  in  the  mad  effort  to  escape.  Her  gear 
is  high,  and  ne’er  a cop  along  the  line  would  dare 
to  stop  her  in  the  pace  that  she  doth  choose  on 
lanes  and  streets  and  avenues. 

Her  motor  lights  are  deeply  blue  as  are  the  heavens’ 
fairest  hue,  and  danger  flash  to  all  who  dare  to 
brave  their  self-reliant  stare.  Her  hood,  ah,  what 

a thing  of  grace,  of  feathers  made  and  filmy  lace, 
from  whose  dim  depths  the  lights  flash  forth  like 
the  Aurora  of  the  North! 

Ah,  motor  girl — ^would  thou  wert  mine!  A day  with 
thee  would  be  divine — a life  with  thee  could  only 
be  one  mad  joy  ride  of  ecstasy!  But  sad  my 
fate — and  hence  my  groan — she  never  can  be  quite 
my  own,  for  though  my  heart  doth  call  her  queen 
she’d  bust  me  buying  gasolene! 

Horace  Dodd  Gastit. 
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Specify  the  Tires  Which 
Reduce  Car  Expense 


Tires 


tire 


by 


repair 


resment 


^ nf  sharp 
edges^.:!j^rupL  angles  and 
Jeep  hollows,  which  grip 
thesUppcriest  pavement, the 
iciest  boulevard,  the  mud- 
diest rpad.  Skid,  slip  or 
mi^^^lcannot  occur. 

of  car  springs 
hdp^d  by  a built  up  and 
(^equalled  thickness  of 
^igh  percentage  rubber 
read. 

The  economy  of  tte  .and 
?ar  bills  reduced,  of 
fraction  assured. 


ilVfoat  MHes 


per 

Dollar  of 


CJost 

i^oat  Mhes  per 

Galion  of  Gasoline 

cMost  Miles  per 

« Gar  Upkeep 


HERE  are  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  car  owners  in  the  United 
States  alone. 

Three  million  tires  will  be  con- 
stantly in  use  this  year,  and  far 
more  than  that  will  be  bought. 

Yet  it  is  safe  to  say  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  owners  outside  of  the  experienced  and 
knowing  driver  will  give  little  study  to  the  tire 
equipment  of  their  new  cars.  It  has  become  a 
habit  to  accept,  without  question,  any  tires  with 
which  the  car  happens  to  be  equipped. 

The  car  is  studied  from  motor  to  lamp-bracket. 
The  tires,  on  which  the  full  efficiency  and  con- 
tinued service  of  the  car  depend,  are  taken  for 
granted. 

Beginning  with  January  11,  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York,  the  car  manufacturers  will  be 
showing  their  new  models.  You  will  investigate 
them  all  before  you  buy.  That’s  good  business. 

Continue  this  investigation  and  learn  every  point 
about  your  tires.  Resilient,  long  service  tires  such 
as  those  of  Firestone  make,  will  add  to  the  value 
of  your  car,  will  give  that  car  protection  and  final 
touch  of  superiority  which  you  want  your  auto- 
mobile to  have. 


Tires  in  which  quality  or  workmanship  are 
skimped  can  add  nothing  but  tire  expense  and 
car  repair  bills. 

A good  car  with  inferior  tires  is  like  a mansion 
with  a leaky  roof. 

Tires,  to  give  you  the  service  they  should,  must  be 
built  to  the  absolute  standards  established  by  actual 
road  conditions,  everyday  road  emergencies. 

It  is  therefore  of  vital  importance  that  every  car  owner 
or  buyer  be  sure  the  tires  which  he  places  on  his  car 
measure  up  to  this  positive  basis.  It  is  just  as  vital  that 
he  specify  and  insist  on  the  tires  which  will  meet  all  essen- 
tials in  the  fullest  degree. 

If  the  tires  which  are  on  your  new  car  don’t  measure 
up  to  sure  values,  you  don’t  have  to  take  them.  Demand 
the  tires  you  want — you  will  get  them.  Guesswork  need 
not  enter  into  your  decision  in  any  way. 

Guesswork  has  no  part  in  the  building  of  Firestone 
Tires.  Nothing  but  material  which  will  certainly  meet 
every  road  demand,  nothing  but  design  and  building 
which  will  master  every  emergency  are  employed. 

Specify  the  tires  which  have  never  had  an  off  season 
in  their  twelve  years  of  leading  quality.  Insist  on  the 
tires  which  are  backed  by  the  personal  responsibility  of 
the  builder,  the  tires  which  bear  his  name. 

Get  the  unbiased  guide  book  to  sure  tire  values  and 
service,  “What’s  What  in  Tires,”  by  H.  S.  Firestone. 

The  Firestone  Tire  & Rubber  Co. 

**  America’s  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers  *' 
Akron,  Ohio  All  Principal  Cities 


These  are  the  Standards 
to  which 
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WANTED— 500,000  MOTOR-TRUCKS 

Some  Reasons  why  the  Business  Men  of  America  will  Cease  to 
Spend  $7,327,500,000  Annually  upon  Horse-drawn  Vehicles 

BY  THADDEUS  S.  DAYTON 


N a hundred  big  offices  in  this  conn* 
trj'  are  some  very  curious  and  inter- 
esting figures.  They  might  almost 
be  taken  for  statistical  fairy  tales, 
they  are  so  astounding,  were  it  not 
that  charts,  reports,  calculations, 
and  a wealth  of  documents  behind 
them  are  proof;  positive  of  their 
veracity.  All  lead  practically  to  the 
same  conclusions.  The  offices  are  those  of  the  motor- 
truck manufacturers — ^the  commercial-car  people,  as 
they  often  call  themselves.  The  figures  show  that 
there  is  a market  for  half  a million  motor-trucks  and 
motor-wagons  at  the  lowest  calculations,  an  immediate 
market,  based  on  present  conditions. 

There  are  30.000  motor  trucks  and  wagons  in  opera- 
tion now,  the  greater  number  of  them  installed  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years.  Practically  the  first  of  these 
came  into  existence  just  ten  years  ago.  Trade  re- 
ports calculate  that,  in  the  latter  half  of  1912  and  the 
first  half  of  1913,  45,000  more  business  vehicles  will 
be  built.  The  motor  wagons  and  trucks  already  in  use 
represent  investments  of  $60,000,000;  the  new  will 
cost  approximately  $122,000,000,  the  demand  for  better 
and  larger  power  trucks  having  increased. 

The  extension  of  the  market  this  year,  calling  for 
half  as  many  more  tnicks  and  wagons  in  one  single 
twelvemonth  as  have  been  made  in  all  of  the  past 
ten  years,  has  naturally  encouraged  the  manufacturer. 
It  US'  not  so  much  that,  after  years  of  experiment,  the 
trade  finds  itself  able  to  produce  cars  that  will 
stand  every  test  and  be  practically  infallible,  but  that 
it  has  at  last  made  the  business  world  see  this 
success  and  realize  that  horse-drawn  vehicles  are  an 
extravagance  in  the  administration  of  any  commercial 
enterprise.  Enthusiasts  say  that  5,000,000  motor- 
trucks are  easily  possible  in  the  America  of  a few 
years  hence.  Conservative  manufacturers  stick  to 
600,000  as  the  market  within  reasonable  grasp  and 
directly  at  hand,  the  number  that  would  be  set  right 
to  work  to-day  if  they  were  already  built  and  if  horses 
should  be  eliminated  from  country  roads  and  city 
streets. 

Even  half  a million  motor- trucks  seems  a vast  num- 
ber as  a market  possibility  in  the  very  near  future. 
But  it  is  not  large.  There  are  .30,000,000  horses  in 
the  countrj'.  Carefully  compiled  statistics  show  that 
there  are  2,600,000  teams  at  Work.  The  work  they  are 
doing  could  be  handled  by  one-fifth  that  number  of 
motor-trucks,  or  600,000.  The  telling  point  is  in  the 
greatly  reduced  cost  of  operation.  The  daily  cost  of 
one  motor-truck  is  five-eighteenths  that  of  five  teams. 
The  exact  figures,  averaged  from  the  records  of  a 
number  of  large  business  houses,  are  $12.59  for  the 
motor  truck  and  $45  for  the  teams.  In  yearly  fibres 
the  comparison  is  even  more  striking.  The  business 
men  of  the  country  are  spending  $7,327,500,000  to 
operate  their  horse-drawn  trucks.  If  they  gave  up 
horses  and  used  only  motor-trucks,  the  cost  would  hie 
$1,900,000,000. 

It  is  becoming  less  and  less  difficult  to  get  business 
melt  to  see  this,  though  tha  real  economy  of  the 
poWer  wagon  is  not  comprehended  as  yet  by  many  of 
the  smaller  storekeepers  and  factory-owners.  For  one 
thing,  the  makers  of  motor-trucks  have  not  reached 
these  in  their  carefully  planned  campaigns.  They  are 
after  the  concerns  which  can  be  secured  for  contracts 
of  twenty,  thirty,  fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  even  more, 
in  a lump,  and  the  smaller  men  are  not  approached. 
Eventually  they  will  be  canvassed,  if  in  the  mean  time 
they  themselves  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  the  motor- 
wagon  and  order  without  solicitation.  Here  and  there, 
all  over  the  country,  are  “ little  bosses  ” who  have 
grasped  the  situation.  But  outside  of  the  big  enter- 
prises and  a few  sharp  retailers,  the  farmer  is  among 
the  relatively  few  buyers  of  single  “ commercial  cars.” 

The  motor- truck  manufacturer  is  not  disturbed  at 
this,  however.  His  customers  cost  him  a good  deal 
of  money  to  get,  because  each  individual  case  has  to 
be  studied  with  elaborate  calculations.  Therefore  his 
profit  at  this  stage  is  with  the  large  companies.  His 
selling  campaigns  are  the  most  logically  and  sys- 
tematically prepared  of  any  manufacturer.  They  cost 
a higher  percentage  than  any  othe>,  but  they  almost 
never  fail.  His  is  a commodity  that  is  necessary  be- 
cause it  introduces  economies  that  can  be  proved 
readily.  He  is  finding  this  proof  now  far  easier  to 
“ get  across  ” to  the  cold-eyed  man  who  sits  in  judg- 
ment and  is  asked  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars  at  a 
clip. 

It  is  only  within  the  past  few  months  that  the 
future  market  in  the  motor-truck  business  has  been 
taken  into  careful  consideration  and  studied  as  a vast 
commercial  proposition.  Its  immensity  is  only  just 
now  being  seen.  The  motor-truck  industry  has  only 
recently  been  looked  upon  with  an  eye  to  “ big  busi- 
ness.” , To-day,  compared  with  the  manufacture  of 
pleasure  automobiles,  it  is  relatively  small.  The  total 
number  of  employees — ^workmen  and  clerks — concerned 


in  it,  taking  all  the  factories  into  consideration,  is 
only  60,000,  and  the  annual  pay  roll  scarcely  $60,000,- 
000.  But  the  days  of  experiment  are  only  just  ending. 
The  carefully  nurtured  tree  is  just  about  to  bear 
Iruit. 

The  avera^  motor-truck  now  costs  about  $2,600. 
That  is  nearly  twice  as  much  as  it  used  to  cost.  In 
1902,  when  motor-trucks ' were  first  heard  of,  the 
average  price  was  $1,400.  By  .1904  this  figure  had 
crept  up  to  $1,600,  and  by  1910  to  $2,250.  Within 
the  past  two  years  the  price  has  advanced  still  further, 
to  $2,500.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  motor-truck  is 
any  more  expensive  a proposition  than  it  used  to  be. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  every  vehicle  turned  out  now  is 
far  cheaper  than  any  of  those  of  six  or  ten  years  ago, 
where  effectiveness,  capacity,  reliability,  and  cost  of 
operation  are  concerned.  The  motor-truck  of  1902  at 
$1,400  would  be  a bad  purchase  to-day  compared  with 
the  $2,500  truck  of  1912,  which  almost  pays  for  itself 
the  first  year  in  its  lower  cost  of  operation.  Here  is 
an  actual  instance  of  the  motor-truck’s  real  message 
to  the  business  world: 

In  September  a contract  with  a certain  important 
concern  in  Indiana  was  made  by  a motor-truck  manu- 
facturer of  New  York.  The  contract  called  for  some- 
thing like  thirty  trucks  a trifle  better  than  the  ordi- 
nary proiluct.  The  amount  of  the  contract  was  a 
little  under  .$80,000.  There  was  already  a delivery 
plant  of  a hundred  horses  with  the  complement  of 
trucks  and  stables  established  a quarter  of  a century 
before,  and  relatively  very  expensive  in  their  upkeep. 
The  motor-truck  builders  worked  out  on  charts  a new 
delivery  system,  planned  for  the  abolishing  of  the 
stables  and  the  sale  of  this  property  and  all  the  horses 
and  wagons,  provided  for  the  building  of  a garage,  and 
figured  out  a balam-e-sheet  which  showed  that,  by  the 
expenditure  of  less  than  $80,000,  an  operating  expense 
of  $76,000  a year  could  be  saved. 

It  is  in  ways  like  this  that  motor-truck  men  are 
steadily  pushing  their  product  and  developing  local 
transportation  as  it  has  never  been  developed  before. 
They  do  not  need  salesmen  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but 
engineers  and  executives  of  far-seeing  vision  who  are 
imbued  with  the  understanding  of  this  new  traction 
and  have  the  wit  and  judgment  to  apply  it  so  that 
money  can  be  saved. 

Men  like  these  are  not  visionaries,  though  they  see 
wonderful  pictures  of  the  years  to  come.  In  their  pre- 
science they  are  like  those  who  worked  on  the  telephone 
years  ago,*  or  those  who  brought  the  electric  locomo- 
tive to  perfection.  Tliey  are  practical  men,  and  are 
advancing  step  by  step.  As  it  has  been  put  in  a 
single  phrase,  “ Thev  dream,  and  then  work  day  and 
night  with  the  tools  of  the  present  world  to  bring 
almut  what  they  have  seen.” 

The  one  unchangeable  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  motor- 
truck maker  is  that  ten  or  twenty  years  from  now 
will  see  the  system  of  delivering  goods  absolutely  revo- 
lutionized. But  at  the  same  time  he  says  openly  that 
this  development  will  not  come  of  itself,  but  will  be 
the  result  of  constant  work  and  teaching. 

If  half  a million  motor-trucks  are  to  be  sold  and 
installed  to  take  the  place  of  horses,  it  means  a mighty 
business,  one  almost  too  vast  to  contemplate.  It  will 
amount  to  no  less  than  a billion  and  a quarter  of 
dollars,  probably  even  more,  considering  the  way  the 
cost  of  commercial  cars  is  rising.  Few  American 
lines  of  manufacturing  industry  can  possibly  grow  to 
those  proportions.  Here  is  a new  business,  one  scarcely 
yet  on  ito  feet,  with  all  these  possibilities  that  are 
very  nearly  certainties.  And  many  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  such  estimates  as  have  been  made  are  far 
too  low,  that  the  American  people  have  as  yet  no 
realization  of  the  possibilities  in  motor-trucks  and 
motor-wagons,  and  that  when  they  are  understood  the 
market  will  grow  to  proportions  literally  undreamed  of. 

Meanwhile  every  motor-truck  manufacturer  is  work- 
ing overtime,  if  not  in  his  factory,  in  his  mind.  The 
world  of  industry  means  just  one  thing  to  him,  a place 
to  sell  motor-trucks.  He  is  planning  his  campaigns 
systematically.  Nothing  is  left  to  chance.  Salesmen 
do  not  go  back  and  forth  asking  for  orders.  In  fact, 
there  is  none  of  the  usual  business  of  going  gunning 
after  trade.  The  motor-truck  man  would  secure 
nothing  that  way.  Each  time  he  must  present  a plan 
for  economies,  and  this  necessitates  a close  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  workings  of  various  indus- 
tries. 

Each  plan  in  different.  The  manufacturer  and  his 
experts  must  spend  much  time  in  studying  local 
conditions,  the  character  of  the  section  of  the  country 
w'here  the  trucks  are  to  be  used,  and  the  character 
of  the  people'  who  live  in  it;  the  climate,  the  state  of 
the  roads,  and  so  on.  There  is  not  a detail  that  is  too 
insignificant  to  figure  upon.  The  requirements  of  a 
plant  in  Minneapolis  may  be  a ve^  different  proposi- 
tion from  those  W Newark,  New  Jersey.  A situation 
in  New  Orleans  may  need — and  probably  will — 
radically  diverse  treatment  from  seemingly  the  same 


proposition  out  in  Denver.  All  of  those  conditions, 
peculiar  to  each  division  of  the  country,  the  motor- 
truck men  must  gage  accurately.  Every  fleet  of 
motor- trucks  delivered  must  prove  profitable  to  the 
buyer.  The  generality  of  business  men  do  not  under- 
stand this  new  product,  and  they  must  have  its  ad- 
vantages explained  to  them.  Even  then  they  are  in 
the  ^nds  of  the  motor-truck  manufacturers  and 
must  trust  to  their  judgment. 

This  puts  vast  responsibilities  on  the  motor  truck 
and  wagon  makers.  But  they  have  risen  to  the  occa- 
sion. The  future  of  the  motor-truck  depends  upon 
their  acting  wisely.  It  w'ould  surprise  most  people  to 
know  the  infinite  care  and  toil  the  motor-truck 
generals  put  upon  their  plans  to  create  a market  for 
their  product.  Their  study  and  analysis  of  local 
conditions  is  but-  the  beginning  of  eveiy  individual 
campaign.  After  these  conditions  are  known  there 
comes  the  specific,  detailed  investigation  into  the 
operation  of  each  plant.  It  must  be  studied  out  to 
the  last  detail.  Nothing  must  be  left  to  guess-work; 
there  can  be  no  rule-of-thumb  methods  here.  A vast 
quantity  of  information  must  be  assembled,  and  then 
painstakingly  reduced  to  table  and  chart  form,  a new’ 
system  of  sending  out  goods  devised,  a system  that  is 
probably  -revolutionary  and  certainly  a vast  improve- 
ment on  what  has  been  done  before. 

There  is  no  other  way.  The  investments  to  be  made 
are  great.  The  customers  do  not  propose  to  spend 
hard-earned  dollars  because  enthusiastic  men  ask 
them  to  do  so.  It  is  true  that  the  motor-truck  men  are 
enthusiasts,  but  it  is  enthusiasm  tempered  with 
knowledge  and  practical  ideas.  They  are  developing 
their  great  market  because  they  show  certain  results 
so  plainly  and  positively  that  the  business  man  finds 
himself  obliged  to  believe.  Before  he  signs  his  con- 
tract he  has  before  him  tabulated  information  as 
definite  as  a builder’s  specifications— -even  more  so, 
for  there  are  no  lurking  possibilities  of  extras. 

In  a study  of  tbe  big  future  market  of  these 
vehicles  their  present  disposition  is  interesting.  New 
York  State  has  a tremendous  lead  with  7,892  tnicks. 
The  relative  figures  of  the  different  States  will  sur- 
prise many  people.  Good  roads  do  not  seem  to  count. 
Population  and  paved  streets  in  cities,  according  to 
the  most  recent,  figures,  are  the  deciding  elements. 
Next  to  New  York  is  Pennsylvania,  with  2,664  trucks, 
and,  close  behind,  Illinois,  with  2,551.  The  fourth  in 
line  is  California,  leading  even  Massachusetts  and 
Ohio,  California  having  2,198  to  her  credit  and  Massa- 
chusetts 2,045.  Ohio  is  very  far  behind  with  but 
1,171. 

Indiana  is  well  down  the  line  with  970  tnicks,  and 
New  Jersev  has  only  1,080.  The  only  other  State  be- 
yond the  thousand  mark  is  Michigan,  with  1,146.  The 
Southern  States  fare  badly  in  the  tabulation.  Texas 
is  best  of  all,  but  with  only  382  trucks,  West  Virginia 
has  only  32,  Mississippi  but  .36,  and  Louisiana’s  record 
is  but  44.  Iowa  is  not  up  to  the  800  mark,  and  Mis- 
souri but  a little  above  it.  For  its  size  Rhode  Island 
is  strong  in  motor-trucks,  with  410.  Virginia  has  only 
an  even  hundred. 

Until  now  the  big  trucks  have  been  relatively  few. 
Statistics  say  there  are  only  1,000  five- ton  motor- 
trucks in  the  country,  and  only  1,500  of  four-ton 
capacity.  The  popular  vehicles  so  far  have  been  the 
light  delivery  wagons  and  the  one- ton  truck,  together 
aggregating  10,000  of  the  former,  6,000  of  ^e  latter. 
Of  two- ton  trucks  there  are  3,500  in  use;  of  three-ton 
trucks,  3,000.  But  these  proportions  are  changing 
rapidly.  There  is  more  and  more  demand  for  the 
bi^er  truck.  People  experimented  at  first  with  the 
wagons  of  less  cost  and  the  smaller  trucks.  It  has 
taken  time  for  the  mammoth  power  vehicle  to  make 
its  way.  Then  again  it  has  been  a question  of  growth 
with  the  manufacturers.  Every  year  sees  a better 
product  on  their  part.  Five,  even  three,  years  ago 
the  same  five-ton  truck  that  is  easily  turn^  out  to- 
day could  not  have  been  built.  Moreover,  even  larger 
and  more  powerful  trucks  are  to  come.  They  are 
mechanically  possible  and  as  certain  in  their  course 
and  as  responsive  to  the  driver  perched  high  in  his 
seat  as  is  a pleasure  runabout  in  the  hands  of  a girl. 

Already  the  motor-truck  has  commenced  to  be  a 
strious  rival  of  the  pleasure  car  as  a business  proposi- 
tion that  is  a maker  of  dividends.  Its  growth  has 
been  slow,  steady,  and  substantial,  and  commercially 
the  industry  is  on  the  firmest  of  foundations.  The 
men  who  have  made  investtnente  in  it,  and  those  who 
are  investigating  conditions  for  that  purpose,  see 
handsome  profits  in  the  development  and  a trade  that 
is  especially  gratifying  because  it  remains  permanently 
with  the  reliable,  progressive  maker.  Motor-truck 
manufacturing  has  little  in  common  with  the  produc- 
tion and  selling  of  pleasure  automobiles,  but,  as  the 
demand  for  the  former  increases,  there  is  a growing 
realization  of  the  possible  demands  for  motor- trucks 
that  is  tempting  some  of  the  other  automobile  people 
to  enter  the  field. 
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"blends  Perfectly 
Distilled  Liquors 
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distribution. 
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THE  DISAPPEARING  CAR-TRACK 

The  Motor-Truck  and  Omnibus  as  Rivals  of  the  Steam  Railroad  and  Trolley-Car 


BY  STEVEN  D.  THATTON 


;S  it  arrives  at  practical  perfection 
and  attains  the  status  of  a dividend- 
producer,  because  of  its  reliability 
and  its  cheapness  of  operation,  the 
motor-truck  finds  two  new  and  un- 
looked-for fields  opening  for  it: 
those  hitherto  controlled  by  the 
steam  railroad  and  the  trolley.  Not 
only  is  it  a theoretical  rival  of  both, 
but  an  actual  commercial  rival,  brilliantly  successful 
wherever  it  has  been  put  into  competition.  Railroads 
and  trolleys  in  general  as  yet  do  not.  it  is  true,  feel 
the  rivalry,  but  they  are  very  likely  to  in  time. 

One  factory  thirty  miles  from  New  York  has  cut 
out  the  railroad  altogether  and  uses  three  trucks  to 
transport  its  product  to  the  city,  making  the  investr 
ment  pay  doubly  by  working  up  a transportation 
business  on  the  side  to  bring  back  goods  for  store- 
keepers and  individuals.  Thus  the  trucks  are  loaded 
both  ways.  In  Chicago  motor  omnibuses  are  doing  a 
good  business  in  opposition  to  the  trolley-cars  in  the 
crowded  “loop”  district.  London  and  Paris  have 
their  motor-’bus  service  well  developed.  In  the  former 
city  $20,000,000  has  been  invested  in  motor-’buses. 
They  have  becm  found  to  cost  less  than  trolley-cars 
and  are  liked  better  by  passengers.  The  experience 
of  New  York  is  familiar,  the  motor-'bus  line  that  has 
run  up  Fifith  Avenue  and  along  Riverside  Drive  for 
several  years  finding  it  quite  easy  to  get  patrons, 
though  the  fare  is  twice  as  much  as  that  of  the 
trolleys — ten  cents  against  five. 

The  experiment  of  the  factory  thirty  miles  from 
New  Y'ork  in  making  its  railroad  shipments  by  its 
o^\m  trucks  is  interesting  many  manufacturers  and 
the  lead  is  being  followed.  For  a year  or  so  now 
household  moving  from  one  city  to  another,  formerly 
handled  by  horse  van,  then  railroad  train,  and  by 
Ijorse  van  again  at  the  other  end,  has  been  done  by 
motor-truck  direct  from  city  to  city  if  the  distance 
does  not  exceed  one  or  two  hundred*  miles.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  motor-’bus  in  cities  is  encouraging  far- 
seeing  men  to  plan  lines  from  crowded  business  centers 
to  suburbs  and  distant  city  residential  districts. 
Much  confidence  is  placed  in  this  idea  from  the  fact 
that  wherever  the  motor-truck  or  motor-’bus  has  been 
introduced  it  has  w’on  out  handsomely. 

When  motor-truck  owners  start  in  to  compete  with 
the  railroads  they  find  that  they  have  two  tremendous 
advantages.  When  the  distance  is  fifty  miles  or  less 
they  can  better  the  railroad  rates  materially  and  yet 
make  money.  Again,  with  motor-trucks  they  can 
beat  the  railroad  time,  substantially,  saving  many 
hours.  It  seems  incredible  that  this  should  be,  that 
with  forty  miles,  say,  to  be  covered,  a truck  moving 
twelve  miles  an  hour  should  make  better  delivery  time 
than  a train.  But  the  truck  starts  when  loaded 
without  waiting  for  a schedule.  It  runs  direct,  and 
steadily,  to  the  exact  place  where  the  goods  are  to 
be  delivered.  The  railroad  train  is  not  a free  agent, 
but  a cog  in  j huge  system.  It  does  not  move  inde- 
pendently in  relation  to  hundreds  of  other  trains. 
At  it  can  only  deliver  to  a freight  station, 

and  vtliere  is  the  delay  of  transhipment  even  if 

thf  expedition  is  observed.  It  is  the  old 

^ J^.nslated  into  business  terms,  of  the  hare 

irtoise. 

the  plant  thirty-five  miles  from  New 

th’  Long  Island,  is  a valuable  exposi- 

tning,.  ^ using  motor-trucks  in  corapeti- 

railroads  for  the  short-haul  delivery  of 
ft  facts  and  figures  have  been 

of  twenty  made  up.  The  plant  started  running 
in  a ii|^  York  because  it  found,  in  the 

that  the  railroad  rates  were  too  high, 


, j iuiiiunu  were  tuu 

tney  -jhat  the  service  was  too  slow.  Some- 

Jeested  that  with  a good  motor-truck  the 
luld  be  independent  of  the  railroad.  Cost 
ally  an  important  element  of  the  situation, 
r than  this  was  time.  To  the  factory’s  de- 
it  was  discovered,  when  the  new  truck  got  into 
/peration,  that  goods  shipped  to  Western  points,  to 
<^Chicago,  notably,  had  now  a clean  gain  of  thirty-six 
y hours’  time. 

/ In  the  matter  of  expense  it  was  found  that,  every- 
thing included,  it  was  costing  ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  the  railroad  freight  charges  to  ship  by  motor-truck. 
Later  the  saving  came  to  be  vastly  more.  For  another 


idea  was  developed:  one  other  big  truck  and  one 
smaller  one  were  purchased,  and  the  factory,  or  rather 
a little  subsidiary  company  then  and  there  formed, 
started  in  to  sell*  its  surplus  power,  as  it  were — the 
capacity  of  the  two  trucks  on  the  return  trips.  This 
developed  into  w'hat  might  be  called  a freight  and 
express  service.  The  two  bigger  trucks  did  the  carry- 
ing from  the  city,  and  the  smallest  the  local  delivery, 
making  trips  all  dav. 

This  unique  little  transportation  plant,  which  is 
already  serving  as  a model  in  a number  of  cases, 
comprises  two  five-ton  trucks:  one  of  foreign  make, 
capable  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  the  other  an  Ameri- 
can vehicle  rated  at  nine  or  ten  miles,  and  a three- 
and-a-half-ton  American  car  that  can  do  twelve  and 
one-half  miles  an  hour.  The  freighting  is  proving 
very  profitable  (the  exact  profits  are  not  given  by  the 
owners,  but  a general  statement  to  this  effect  is  made) 
despite  the  fact  that  railroad  rates  are  cut.  One  point 
needs  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  No  garage  has 
been  necessary,  for  a portion  of  one  of  the  lower  floors 
of  the  big  factory  was  ajt-once  made  available. 

This  shows  what  motor-trucks  can  do  under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  with  no  special  campaign  prepared, 
and  starting  with  the  business  of  one  factory  alone. 
Now  let  us  consider  the  way  in  which  one  man  has 
established  a motor-’bus  line  in  direct  competition 
with  the  trolley-cars  of  a large  New  England  city. 

The  city  is  New  Haven.  Four  years  ago  a man 
started  a motor-’bus  plant  with  one  vehicle.  He  has 
since  added  to  it  until  six  are  now  running,  and  his 
investment  now  totals  .$15..’5()0.  Last  year  his  profits 
were  over  $12,500.  or  more  than  eighty  per  cent. 
Despite  the  fact  that  New  Haven  has  plenty  of  street- 
cars, he  carried  during  the  year  540.000  passengers, 
his  revenues  amounting  to  $27,000.  It  cost,  including 
the  interest  on  the  investment.  $14,417.62  to  run  that 
motor-’bus  line,  less  than  half  what  was  taken  in. 
Part  of  this  man’s  success,  it  is  said,  was  due  to 
the  excellent  class  of  men  he  employed.  He  paid 
$7,500,  half  of  his  total  expenses,  for  wages. 

New  Haven  is  not  the  only  American  city  that  has 
made  a substantial  success  of  motor-’bus  lines  in 
competition  with  highly  developed  systems  of  street 
railways  with  their  many  transfers.  Indianapolis  is 
another  example,  as  is  Chicago.  There  have  been 
motor-’buses  in  Chicago  for  a little  over  a year.  The 
new  system  of  transit  is  very  popular  and  it  opens  up 
a great  new  field. 

The  motor-’bus  has  many  “ talking  arguments  ” over 
trolley-cars.  There  are  no  tracks  that  may  be  blocked. 
With  the  trolley,  if  a car  gets  out  of  order  and 
stopped,  all  the  cars  behind  it  are  held  up.  The 
motor-’bus  simply  goes  around  the  obstruction.  It 
may  even  take  another  street.  Trolley-cars  are  like 
steam  trains:  they  are  dependent  one  upon  another. 
Each  motor-’bus  is  itself,  and  not  a part  of  an  inter- 
related system,  and  makes  its  way  alone.  It  is  not 
especially  speedy,  but  it  is  steady  and  eats  up  dis- 
tance in  a wonderful  wa>  , making  quite  as  good  time 
as  the  street  railway  car  with  its  bustle  of  rapid 
motion,  its  frequent  stops,  and  its  numberless  “ slow 
downs”  in  rush  hours.  In  addition,  the  motor-’bus 
is  less  noisy  and,  moving  along  well-paved  streets  on 
rubber  tires,  admits  of  far  more  comfortable  travel- 
ing. Experience  in  a number  of  cities  has  proved  that 
passengers  are  better  taken  care  of  in  a motor-’bus. 
There  is  a luxury  of  travel  about  this  new  method 
that  pleases  the  public.  The  public  being  much 
smaller  than  the  cars,  there  is  relatively  little  crowd- 
ing. All  these  are  factors  that  count. 

As  the  motor-’bus  grows  in  popularity  inventors 
w'ill  build  more  and  more  comfortable  ’buses  each  year. 
The  important  feature  of  the  situation  is  that  the  ’bus 
has  already  proved  itself  worth  while  to  everybody. 
In  England,  for  example,  the  motor-’bus  is  distinctly 
a dividend-earner.  Everywhere  it  is  tried  in  this 
country  it  seems  to  succeed  also.  There  are  said  to 
be  1,500  regularly  running  motor-’buses  in  London 
and  1,000  in  Paris.  Motor-’buses  have  been  found 
to  fit  the  wants  of  the  public  so  well  in  these  cities 
that  enthusiasts  who  have  observed  their  operation 
carefully  do  not  stop  with  predicting  that  they  will 
be  installed  in  large  numbers  in  America  and  be  rivals 
of  the  street-cars,  but  claim  that  in  time  they  will 
supplant  the  street-cars  altogether.  That  it  will  be 
a long-drawn-out  conflict  these  men  do  not  doubt,  but- 


they  declare  that  the  advantages  of  the  motor-’bue 
will  be  seen  in  the  long  run.  One  of  the  chief  argu- 
ments is  that  abroad,  where  they  are  given  very 
thorough  and  practical  .use,  raotor-’buses  pay  capital- 
ists better  return  on  their  money  than  street-cars  do. 
The  argument  is  further  made  that,  once  motor-’buses 
get  a good  start  in  this  country,  they  will  increase 
very  rapidly,  and  at  the  very  least  give  the  street- 
car systems  a hard  fight  that  may  eventually  lead 
to  the  scrap-heap  for  the  street-car.  , 

Here  is  what  one  of  the  specialists  who  have  studied 
the  development  of  the  motor-’bus  in  London  says: 
“The  motor-’bus  is  coining  to  America,  and  when 
more  generally  adopted  will  be  a factor  in  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  city  life.  It  is  those  who 
can  see  ahead  who  profit.  One  of  the  greatest  factors 
toward  the  rapid  development  of  .the  motor-’bus 
abroad  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  police,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  difference,  between  the  foreign 
and  American  ways  of  handling  problems  which  bear 
directly  on  the  city’s  welfare  and  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  its  citizens. 

“ From  the  beginning  the  police  of  London  have 
been  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  motor-’bus,  and 
in  spite  of  many  protc'sta  from  minor  committees  of 
citizens  have  steadfastly  aided  in  the  advancement  of 
the  newer  transportation.  How  wise  their  course  was 
is  evidenced  already.  At  the  same  time,  while  en- 
couraging ’buses,  there  has  been  an  insistence  toward 
an  ultimate  ideal  of  development  and  toward  this 
ear  the  ’bus  is  tending.  Every  year  ’buses  must  pass 
stricter  tests  before  being  admitted  to  the  streets.” 

The  “ new  transportation  ” is  a phrase  unknown 
here,  but  fully  understood  abroad.  In  Berlin  early 
in  the  year  the  chief  of  police  made  the  announcement 
that  because  of  the  obsolete  nature  of  horse-driven 
cabs  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  operate  after 
May  Slst  of  .this  year,  that  every  driver  of  a horse- 
cab*  losing  thereby  would  be  recompensed  by  the  city 
(the  amount  being  about  $150),  and  that  encourage- 
ment would  be  given  tu  these  men  to  learn  Tiow  to 
handle  motor-cabs. 

This  action  is  significant  of  Europe’s,  viewpoint 
and  progress.  To  a large  extent  for  tne  past  fifteen 
years  the  impetus  for  many  original  ideas  in  power- 
driven  vehicles  has  come  from  across  the  Atlantic. 
In  each  case  American  ingenuity  and  able  business 
methods  have  tajeen  tliis  impetus  and  worked  it  out 
to  the  profit  of  manufacturers  and  the  great  comfort 
of  individuals.  Men  who  are  closely  following  motor- 
car development  say  that  the  motor-’bus  idea  has 
great  iiossibilities  in  this  country  and  that  the  ex- 
perience gained  in  England  and  in  France  will  spur 
on  both  manufacturers  and  investors. 

No  one  is  certain,  despite  its  development  and  the 
millions  that  have  b^n  poured  into  it,  that  the  trolley 
system  represents  the  best  that  can  be  done  in  urban 
and  suburban  traffic,  and  the  question  is  constantly 
rising  whether  vehicles  on  rails,  where  a mishap  to 
one  car  may  in  an  instant  hold  up  a hundred  others, 
are  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  passenger-traffic  prob- 
lem. The  business  of  carrying  people  to  and  from 
their  W'ork  and  during  the  day  has  been  shown  to 
be  wonderfully  profitable.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of 
“ multiplicity-of-niekels  ” enterprises  to  which  great 
capitalists  are  steadily  turning  their  attention  to-day, 
liecause  the  margin  of  profit  is  so  big.  With  the  old- 
time  horse-cars  there  is  no  question  but  that  vehicles 
operated  along  tracks  were  essential.  It  is  quite  an- 
other question,  with  power  ’buses  or  wagons,  whether 
tracks  will  continue  to  be  required  indefinitely.  The 
proof  is  already  at  hand  not  only  abroad,  but  in  this 
country,  that  individual  vehicles,  each  with  its  own 
power,  can  be  operated  at  a greater  margin  of  profit 
than  a great  system  on  tracks  with  all  its  obvious 
disadvantages. 

Altogether  it  is  a cheering  outlook  for  the  men 
who  are  interested  in  eommercial  car  upbuilding  that 
actual  dollar-invested  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  the  motor-truck  can  prove  a very  possible  rival 
of  both  steam  railroad  and  trolley.  There  are  English 
firms  that  have  contracted  for  fifty  thousand  pounds’ 
($250,000)  >vorth  of  motor-trucks  at  a clip.  But  even 
if  instances  of  foreign  success  in  motor-truck  competi- 
tion against  railroads  are  not  forthcoming,  what  can 
be  done  with  jud.gment  and  a small  amount  of  capital 
has  been  proved  here. 


THE  WANDERERS 


BY  ETHEL  TALBOT  SCHEFFAUER 


We  know  no  rest,  no  sleeping 
Save  in  the  woodland  grass; 

We  make  an  endless  venture 
Into  the  unknown  pass. 

We  have  the  wide- world  secret 
Cold  shall  not  give,  nor  birth, 

We  who  love  wild  wood-places 
And  the  old  kindly  earth. 

Neither  in  towns  nor  cities. 

But  in  uncharted  seas. 

Find  we  our  anci«*^.passion, 

. Our  deep  and  m.ncient-'iieace  I 
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The  white  and  veering  sea-gull 
Knows  w»'ll  the  path  we  love; 
The  switt  aii.l  wavering  swallow 
Hovers  our  neads  above. 

Aye.  in  the  first  beginning. 

Bound  by  the  rovers’  bond, 

We  pledged  our  troth  to  wander 
Through  all  the  worlds  beyond. 


While  there  are  paths  untrodden. 
Leading  beyond  the  sight. 

We  must  go  "forward,  singing. 
Whether  by  day  or  night. 

Day.  with  the  wild  bird-music. 
Night,  and  the  silent  stars. — 

These  we  shall  take  for  comrades. 
Past  the  world’s  final  bars. 

Whether  in  seas  or  deserts. 
Whether  by  moor  or  fen. 

Now  and  for  fvej-  after 

Wc  are  tlu^.^til^ldritigfh&ii'.'l 
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HARPER'S  WEEKLY 


The  Marmon  offers  the  rare  com- 
binations of  good  taste  with 
luxury  ; complete  equipment  with  sim- 
plicity and  accessibility;  comfort  in 
operation  with  economy  in  service. 

The  many  refinements  of  appoint- 
ment and  convenience  in  the  new  bodies 
are  but  indications  of  the  thorough- 
ness of  design  and  manufacture  in 
every  mechanical  feature.  The  well- 
warranted  pride  of  the  Marmon  owner 
grows  into  a trust  in  his  car  which  its 
performance  always  merits. 

Detailed  Information  on  Request 

Nordyke  & Marmon  Co. 

Indianapolis  {Established  1851)  Indiana 

Sixty  Years  of  Successful  Manufacturing 


The  Marmon  ^'32^' 

32-40  horsepower,  120-inch  wheel- 
base, dependable  electric  starting 
and  lighting  system,  left  hand  drive, 
center  control,  nickel  trimmings, 
with  newest  body  types  to  meet 
every  requirement  and  correspond- 
ing equipment — 12,850  to  |4,ioo. 

The  Marmon  Six 

48-80  horsepower,  145  inch  wheel- 
base, dependable  electric  starting 
and  lighting  system,  left  hand 
drive,  center  control,  nickel  trim- 
mings, with  body  types  to  meet 
every  requirement  and  correspond- 
ing equipment — ^5,000  to  16,350. 
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KEEPING  TROUBLE  OUT  OF  TIRES 


BY  JOHN  S.  HARWHITE 


QHE  tire  problem  is  one  that  is  al- 
ways old  and  always  new.  It  is 
the  one  ever-present  bane  of  tlie 
motorist  It  is  a problem  upon  the 
solution  of  which  years  of  patient 
experiment  have  spent  and 

millions  of  dollars  invested.  With 
the  increase  in  the  weights  and 
powers  of  the  cars  have  come  higher 
average  speeds  and  tours  over  rough  and  rocky  roads 
and  through  sections  of  the  country  hitherto  con- 
sidered closed  to  all  forms  of  transportation  except 
horseback.  This  calls  for  extra  service  and  endur- 
ance from  the  tires;  and  be  it  said  that,  all  things 
considered,  they  have  stood  the  test  nobly.  The 
modern  tire  is  a marvel  of  workmanship  and  design 
and  is  the  best  product  that  it  is  possible  to  create 
for  the  purpose.  Nevertheless,  the  tires  can  be  easily 
abused,  and  neglect  of  a few  essential  details  may 
almost  cut  the  life  of  the  average  outer  casing  in 
half — and  it  is  this  “ shoe  ” that  is  the  most  expensive 
part  of  the  tire. 

Everj-  motorist  understands  tliat  the  engine  and  the 
other  moving  parts  of  his  car  require  lubrication — 
moving  parts  in  the  sense  of  those  that  rub  in  con- 
tact with  other  surfaces,  that  is.  But  the  tires  form 
one  exception  to  this  rule.  Oil,  grease,  gasolene,  or 
any  of  the  other  hydro-carbons  has  a disintegrating 
effect  on  any  rublier  with  which  it  may  come  in  con- 
tact. This  effect  is  not  immediate  and  will  not  prove 
serious  if  the  tires  are  wiped  clean  after  each  day’s 
use,  but  to  allow  the  car  to  remain  standing  in  a 
jiool  of  oil  or  on  a greasy  lloor  is  courting  tire  trouble 
as  surely  as  an  upturned  nail  invites  a puncture. 
The  application  of  a heavy  oil  or  tar  to  road  surfaces 
has  bwn  found  very  etlicieiit  as  a means  of  laying  the 
dust  and  producing  a hard  bed  that  will  endure  for 
several  months.  It  may  be  assumed  tliat  to  run  a 
car  over  long  stretches  of  these  freshly  oiled  roads 
will  re.sult  in  serious  harm  to  tlic  tires — and  such 
would  be  the  case  were  the  oily  mixture  allowed  to 
adhere  to  the  treads  for  an  indeKnite  period.  But  if 
the  treads  are  thoroughly  cleaned  each  day  it  is  hardly 
jirobable  that  the  oil  will  damage  the  ruliber  as  much 
as  would  a rough  road. 

In  the  above  paragraph  the  tires  were  classed  as 
“moving  parts  that  rub  in  contact  with  anotlicr  sur- 
face.” “Moving  parts”  they  certainly  ar<> — ^whenever 
they  are  attached  to  a car  that  runs — but  that  tliey 
“run  in  contact  with  another  surface”  may  be 
doubted  by  those  cautious  drivers  who  always  slow 
down  when  rounding  curves  and  never  “ skid.”  But 
side  skidding  is  not  the  only  form  of  tire-slipping  that 
occurs  on  a mo<lern  car.  At  high  speeds  the  wheels 
slip  on  the  road  surface  to  an  extent  little  imagined 
by  the  driver.  At  speeds  of  thirty  miles  an  hour  this 
slipping  of  the  wh(*els  is  slight,  but  when  the  mih‘-a- 
minuU*  rat«-  is  reached  the  rubbing  of  the  tires  on  the 
road  increases  out  of  all  i)roportion  to  the  inert'ase  in 


spwd.  At  this  speed  a thirty-six-inch  wheel  will  slip 
about  six  complete  revolutions  during  each  mile — or 
minute — of  travel.  This  will  amount  to  a total  slip- 
page of  aimut  3,600  feet  every  hour  that  a mile-a- 
minute  speed  is  maintained,  and  it  will  easily  l)e 
realized  that  the  tires  are  called  upon  to  withstand 
a tremendous  strain.  When  the  greatest  amount  of 
slipping  takes  place  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  tires 
are  brnring  the  full  weight  of  the  car,  as  it  is  the 
continual  “bouncing”  at  high  speeds  that  causes  the 
wheels  to  turn  faster  than  the  road  travels  under 
them,  but  nevertlieless  the  wear  on  the  niblwr  tread 
is  tremendous.  It  is  small  wonder  that  tires  are 
changed  frequently  in  races  in  which  high  spcfd  pre- 
vails, and  it  is  a marvelous  tire  that  will  withstand 
the  wear  encountered  in  two  or  three  hundred  miles 
of  track  racing. 

A pneumatic  tire  is  nothing  but  a collapsible  air- 
tank  surrounding  the  outer  circumference  of  a wheel. 
Thus  the  car,  literally,  “ rides  on  air.”  It  is  the 
compressibility  of  air  that  produces  the  cushioning 
effect  when  an  obstruction  or  inequality  in  the  road 
is  encountered  by  the  wheels.  The  tire  is  depressed 
at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  obstruction,  and  the 
area  of  the  cross  section  of  this  portion  is  thereby 
reduced.  This,  naturally,  compresses  the  air  in  the 
tire,  and  the  shock,  instead  of  being  concentrated  at 
the  point  of  contact,  is  distributed  throughout  the 
entire  interior  of  the  conhning  space.  The  compressed 
air  stores  the  energy  imparted  to  it  and  pro<luce8  the 
“ resiliency  ” for  which  the  pneumatic  tire  is  famous. 
If  the  air  in  the  tire  is  already  highly  compres.scd 
Ijefore  the  shock  takes  place  the  additional  compres- 
sion, or  absori)tion  of  the  slua-k,  will  not  be  so  marked 
as  though  the  tire  were  not  pum|)ed  so  “ hard.”  On 
the  other  hand,  a tire  containing  but  a relatively  small 
air  pressure  will  be  exceedingly  susceptible  to  de- 
j)ression  of  its  trmd  when  an  Ostade  is  encountered, 
and  tlie  rubber  at  the  point  of  contact  may  be  Jlat- 
t»-ned  almost  to  the  rim.  Thus  a “ hard  ” tire  is  able 
to  encounter  many  abrupt  imsiualities  in  the  nwid, 
but  will  not  absorb  slight  shocks  and  jars;  while  a 
“soft”  tire  is  sensitive  even  to  the  sliglitest  ol)stacle 
in  the  road,  but  will  be  overtaxed  at  the  first  sugges- 
tion of  “ rough  going.” 

It  is  evident  that  a tire  containing  too  great  an  air 
pressure  will  cause  fair  roads  to  si'cin  rough;  wliile 
one  that  is  ttw)  soft  may  j)rove  comfortable  on  good 
roads,  but  will  provide  insufficient  cushioning  for 
rough  surfaces.  But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  a hard 
tire  will  last  longer  than  will  one  that  is  never  pumped 
to  the  proper  pressure.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  the 
tread  and  fabric  are  depressed  at  the  sliglitest  in- 
equalities and  a gradual  weakening  of  the  material 
ensues.  A tiro  containing  a high  air  pressure,  how- 
ever, retains  its  contour  under  all  but  the  most  severe 
conditions,  and  tlie  fabric  and  rubber  are,  therefore, 
not  so  susceptible  to  breakage  or  'weakening.  The 
average  pre.ssure  recommended  by  tire-manufacturers 


is  about  twenty  pounds  per  8<iuare  inch  for  each  inch 
of  diameter  of  cross  section  of  the  tire.  For  example, 
a four-inch  tire  should  be  pumped  to  an  approximate 
pressure  of  eighty  pounds  per  square  inch,  while  one 
an  incli  larger  should  carrv'  about  one  hundred  pounds. 

It  is  a simple  matter  to  determine  this  pressure  if 
a small  pocket  or  pump-pressure  gauge  is  available, 
but  it  is  not  exactly  easy  to  “ guess  ” at  the  proper 
hardness  of  the  tires.  A pressure  indicator  can  be 
obtained  for  a small  cost  and  should  form  a part  of 
every  well-equipped  tool  kit.  If  such  an  instrument 
is  not  at  hand,  however,  the  proper  pressure  may  be 
roughly  approximated  by  observing  the  contour  of 
the  tires,  as  they  carry  the  full  weight  of  the  car 
when  normally  loaded.  As  soon  as  the  tire  is  pumped 
to  the  point  w'hefe  it  retains  its  shape  and  does  not 
ffatten  at  its  point  of  contact  with  the  ffoor  the 
proper  pressure  has  been  reached.  If  the  side  walls 
bulge  out  at  the  point  aarrying  the  weight,  however, 
more  air  should  be  pumped  until  these  straighten  to 
tlie  same  shape  as  the  remainder  of  the  tire. 

The  so-called  “mysterious”  w’car  of  tires,  in  w'hich 
a tire  will  “go  to  pieces”  after  only  a few'  months' 
use  over  good  roads,  may  often  be  caused  by  an  im- 
proper alignment  of  the  wheels.  This  may  not  be 
apparent  from  a ca.sual  examination,  but  it  may  lie 
detected  easily  by  means  of  a long  rule  with  which 
to  mefjLsure  the  distance  between  the  rims  at  tlie  front 
and  rear  of  both  pairs  of  wheids.  If  the  two  w'heels 
of  one  pair  do  not  revolve  in  planes  parallel  to  each 
other  in  a horizontal  direction,  the  tread  of  the  tire 
will  mb,  as  well  as  roll,  over  the  road  surface  in  much 
ihe  same  manner  as  though  the  wheel  were  pulled 
slightly  sideways  at  the  same  time  that  it  rolled. 
'Ihe  measureinents  should  be  taken  at  points  directly 
opposite  each  other  in  front  of  and  at  the  rear  of  the 
hub  of  the  wheel.  If  the  distance  betw’een  the  tw’o 
wheels  is  less  at  the  rear  than  it  is  fonvard  of  the 
hub,  it  is  evident  that  the  axl.e  or  spindles  are  so  l>ent 
that  the  wheels  do  not  revolve  in  parallel  planes,  and 
the  car  should  l»e  taken  to  the  nc^arest  blacksmith  or 
repair  shop  if  the  owner  desires  to  save  his  tires.  It 
must  be  understood  that  this  refers  only  to  a difference 
in  ineasurcments  taken  ladween  the  fonvard  and  rear 
])ortions  of  a pair  of  wheels  and  not  to  the  top  and 
bottom. 

'I'lic  care  of  a tire  when  the  car  is  out  of  commission 
in  the  w'inter  is  somewhat  different  from  that  recom- 
mended for  an  active  tire.  When  a car  is  put  away 
for  the  winter  the  wheels  should  be  jacked  up  to 
relieve  the  tires  of  all  weight.  The  tires  should  then 
be  pumped  to  a sufficient  pressure  to  enable  each  to 
retain  its  normal  shape  and  then  wrapped  securely 
with  burlap  or  browm  paper  to  keep  out  the  moisture. 
It  should  be  made  certain  that  the  tire  is  perfectly 
dry  both  inside  and  out  before  it  is  thus  covered,  for 
dampness  will  cause  rapid  deterioration.  It  may  lie 
well  first  to  remove  each  tire  from  its  rim  and  to 
paint  the  latter  with  a rust  preventive. 
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LIMOUSINE-FOUR  PRICE  $2,900 


INTERIOR 
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HowWaverley  Experience  a 
Factory  Facilities  Evolved 
The  Limousine -Four 


Here  is  the  latest  triumph  of  a com-  Without  such  experience,  and  the 
pany  which  iias  originated  practically  knowledge  gained  thereby,  such  an 
every  improvement  in  electric  vehicle  achievement  would  hardly  have  been 
construction.  possible. 

mt  ha,  factory  equipment  for  the  company  who  huilt  the 

maiiirfacwe  of  every  type  of  electnc  dectric-the  first  electric 

vehrcle,  from  the  rmallest  runabout  or  ,1,,  [jgl,  efficiency  shaft  drive- 

brougham  to  a mrghty  5-ton  truck—  dcctricvvhich  could  take 

— And  whose  experience,  gained  solid  or  pneumatic  tires — the  first  elec- 

in  the  making  of  this  unlimited  « trie  with  full  elliptic  springs  and 

range  of  electrics,  enabled  them  f+TTHl  patented  drop  siUconstruction — 

to  evolve  this  most  elegant,  and  the  first  five-passenger  full- 

comfortable,  and  convenient  ^ ( l view-ahead  electric  to  originate 

of  all  four-passenger  electrics.  Hil  J and  design 


1000  LB.  DELIVERY 
PRICE  $2,000 


LIMOUSINE- FIVE 
PRICE  $3,500 


The  Silent  Waverley  Limousine-Four 


ONE  TON  TRUCK 
PRICE  $2,500 


GEORGIAN  BROUGHAM 
PRICE  $3,250 


while  saving  current,  increasing  mileage  and 
protecting  your  car  from  racking  bumps  and  jars. 

Batteries  are  flushed  from  outside  the  car — 
no  lifting  out  of  cushions  with  greasy  hands, 
no  spotting  with  water  or  fabric-eating  acids. 

The  Limousine-Four  will  be  on  exhibition 
at  the  leading  automobile  shows,  where  pros- 
pective electric  car  owners  can  personally 
judge  of  its  perfection — 

— and  decide  if  such  a splendid  car,  the 
last  word  in  four-passenger  electrics,  could  have 
been  designed  and  perfected  except  by  past 
masters  of  electric  vehicle  construction — men 
who  from  long  experience  know  the  mechan- 
ical requirements  (A  every  type,  from  the  most 
luxurious  pleasure  car  to  the  massive  delivery 
truck. 

Let  us  send  you  the  Silent  Waverley  Dec- 
tric  Year  Book  which  illustrates  and  describes 
the  Limousine-Four,  the  famous  Limousine- 
Five  and  the  other  Waverley  pleasure  car 
models  illustrated  in  the  left-hand  panel. 

A beautiful  production  with  decorations  by 
a famous  artist — it  is  yours  on  request  together 
with  the  Waverley  Commercial  Car  Catalog, 
showing  types  ranging  from  a light  delivery 
wagon  to  a S-ton  truck.  Address 


In  this  wonderful  car  four  separate  Pull- 
man chairs  replace  the  usual  forward  and 
backward  seats.  Three  face  forward,  the 
fourth  is  a “cozy  comer"  in  front  at  the  right 

Thus  affording  fuJt  four  - fassengtr 
capacity  without  obstructing  the  view  of 
the  driver  who  sits  as  usual  in  the  left-hand 
rear  seat — the  fJeasant  and  sociable  posi- 
tion, with,  instead  of  in  front  of,  the  other 
occufants  of  your  car. 

This  arrangement  insures  ample  and  delight- 
ful spaciousness  and  absolute  freedom  from 
crowding — No  crushing  of  handsome  gowns 
and  wraps  in  the  Waverley  Limousine-Four — 
while  permitting  of  greater  luxury  and  greater 
elegance  than  has  ever  before  b^n  possible  in 
a four-passenger  electric. 

The  litde  diagram  shows  this  unique 
placing  of  seats,  and  how  golf  clubs,  parcels, 
bags,  etc.,  can  be  stowed  out  of  the  way  be- 
hind the  two  side,  chain.  A small  item, 
perhaps,  but  one  that  adds  gready  to  comfort. 

Waverley  patented  drop  sill  construction 
permits  of  a beautiful,  gracdul  low  hung  body 
swung  on  full  elliptic  springs  as  shown  in  the 
illustration — a combination  which  insures  easy 
riding  over  every  road  and  with  any  tires 


TRUCK 


EMPIRE  BROUGHAM 
PRICE  $2,800 


PRICE 


COLONIAL  BROUGHAM 
PRICE  $2.3  7 5 


THREE3  ONE  HALF  TON  TRUCn 
PRICE  $3,750 


THE  WAVERLEY  COMPANY 

188  S.  East  Street.  INDIANAPOUS.  IND. 

Chicago  Branch — 2425  Michigan  Ave,  New  York  Branch — 1784  Broadway 


"^Sheltered  roadster 
PRICE  $2,290 


FIVE  TON  TRUCK  - v: 
PRICE  $4,500 


PENN  STATE 
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THE  ANSWER 

In  the  make-up  of  the  Packard  “38”  car- 
riage are  more  features  directly  appealing  to 
the  owner  and  driver  than  ever  before  have 
been  embodied  in  any  one  motor  vehicle 


Left  Drive 

Avoids  the  necessity  of  stepping  into  the 
street.  This  result  in  connection  with 
other  far-reaching  improvements. 

Electric  Self  Cranker 

Easily  and  simply  operated  from  a driv- 
ing position. 

Centralized  Control 

Complete  mastery  of  the  car  from  the 
driver’s  seat.  A compact  arrangement 
at  the  finger  tips  operated  with  the  slight- 
est effort. 

Electric  Lighting 

Controlling  switches  at  the  centralized 
control  board. 

Magneto  Ignition 

A high  tension  dual  ignition  system,  with 
magneto  and  storage  battery,  both  of 
which  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  start- 
ing and  lighting  equipment.  Insures 
Packard  efficiency  at  all  speeds. 

Short  Turning  Radius 

The  Packard  “38”  turns  in  a street  forty- 
one  and  one-half  feet  wide. 


Hydraulic  Governor 

Avoids  “stalling”  the  motor  in  crowded 
traffic;  prevents  motor  racing  when  the 
clutch  is  disengaged;  affords  agreeable 
uniformity  of  road  speeds  without  requir- 
ing skillful  use  of  the  pedals. 

Six  Cylinders  Perfected 

Flexible,  efficient,  silent,  giving  motion 
with  no  sense  of  exerted  power. 

Dry  Plate  Clutch 

Proof  against  burning  and  certain  of 
engagement  without  “grabbing.” 

Forced  Feed  Oiling 

Especially  desirable  for  “sixes.”  An  aux- 
iliary system  feeds  oil  directly  to  the  cy- 
linder walls  and  is  automatically  regulated 
for  different  power  requirements. 

Six-Inch  Depth  of  Frame 

Prevents  body  distortion  and  cramping 
of  doors. 

Size  of  Crank  Shaft 

The  diameter  of  the  crank  shaft  is  2 1-8 
inches.  Ample  size  of  bearings  insures 
maximum  period  of  service  without 
refitting. 


The  sum  of  these  essentials  is  to  be  found  in  no  other  car.  This  com- 
prehensive solution,  in  one  motor  carriage,  of  all  the  chief  problems 
of  recent  years,  compels  the  consideration  of  the  critical  patron. 

The  Packard  **38**  will  be  exhibited  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York,  January  11  to  18  and  in  the  Coliseum,  Chicago,  February  1 to  8 

Packard  Motor  Gar  Company,  Detroit 
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The  Borland  1913  Regular  Coupe — titOOnn 
A beautiful  and  elegant  production 

■ftrn  finrt  t • Electric  motor,  etpecully  built  for  ns  to  withstand  a $00 4 

tjyctlJlLUllUTli.  overload.  General  Electric  non-arcint  controller  with  6 speeds 
forward  and  i reverse.  Wheel  base  96  inches.  Extra  larye  aluminum  S-passenjer  body,  re- 
rolvinf  front  seats,  either  front  or  rear  d rite.  Baturitt:  40  cells.  9 plate  Exide.  SfetJ: 

22  miles  per  hoar.  Kquifmami:  Skid  chains,  hydrometer,  odometer,  toilet  case  and  dower 
rase.  Solid  or  pneumatic  tires,  optional.  34  x 4. 

The  new  Borland  models 
are  now  ready 

They  are  equipped  with  the  new  Borland 
simplicity  horizontal  control,  the  greatest 
improvement  for  controlling  speed. 

The  inconvenience  in  many  electric  automobiles  has 
been  the  necessity  of  pulling  up  a lever  or  pressing  a 
button  or  pushing  a pedal  to  reverse.  The  Borland  con- 
trol [Sior]  is  the  simplest  and  easiest  to  operate.  No 
levers,  no  pedals,  no  buttons.  And  for  appearance,  satis- 
faction, comfort,  safety,  speed,  convenience  and  mileage ^ 
the  Borland  is  the  most  convincing  electric  known. 

You  can  drive  the  Borland  with  absolute  safety  and  freedom  from 
worry — because  of  the  simplest  control  of  any  electric,  the  clearest 
view  of  the  road,  the  quickest  action  of  our  improved  foot  brakes 
and  the  positive  assurance  of  an  immediate  response  from  every  part 
of  the  machine. 


The  Borland  1913  Outside  Drive  ^CCAA 
Limousine — the  Electric  De  Luxe 

* General  Electric  motor,  etpecially  deiigned  and  bulk  for  ui  to 
ijyCttJtLUHUTii,  withstand  a 500 4 overload.  Specially  designed,  non^arclog 
controller  with  6 speeds  forward  and  3 reverse.  Wheel  base.  123  inches.  SercD-passencer 
body,  exclusively  designed  and  built  for  us  by  C.  P.  Kimball  d Co.  Batttrin;  42  cells.  19 
plate  Exide.  Sfttd:  25  miles  per  hour.  Equipmami:  Skid  chains,  hydiometer,  toilet  case 
and  flower  vase,  umbrella  to  match  upholstery,  odometer.  36  x 5 pneumatic  tires  with  quick 
detachable  rims.  Kiaxonet  bom. 

The  Borland  Electric  Pre-Eminent  Construction 

Since  the  first  Borland  waTTnade  we  have  concentrated  on  the  de- 
signing, building  and^perfecting  of  one  chassis.  We  are  finally  satis- 
fied that  the  Borland  chassis  represents  the  best  engineering  ideas  and 
the  correct  selection  of  metals  for  each  and  every  part.  The  proof 
of  the  efficiency  of  this  chassis  is  our  long  list  of  satisfied  customers. 
Now  that  every  engineering  and  service  test  has  proved  that  every 
detail  of  Borland  construction  is  right,  we  are  putting  out  six  new 
models,  built  on  the  same  mechanical  principles  which  made  the 
Borland  Brougham  so  satisfactory  and  successful. 

Besides  the  two  models  illustrated  we  are  making:  Brougham,  $2500, 
Coupe,  $2700,  either  front  or  rear  drive;  Roadster,  $2550;  1500- 
pound  delivery  truck,  open  body,  $2100;  1500-pound  truck,  with 
closed  body,  $2250.  These  models  make  a complete  line  for  dealers 
to  handle.  Write  for  poster  booklet  and  catalog  explaining  the  full 
meaning  of  the  above  improvements  and  the  pre-eminence  of  Borland 
construction  and  design. 

Exhibit  at  the  Chicago  Show,  Space  A-1,  First  Regiment  Armory 

The  Borland -Grannis  Co. 

SalesrooiMi  V*  v Factory; 

2642  Michigan  Avenue  v^lUCagO  East  Huron  Street 

Dealers  * Do  a twelve  month  business 

uiers  . without  increasing  your  overhead,  selling  Borland  Electrics. 

We  are  closing  with  many  established  dealers.  Write  today  for  particulars. 

Or,  better  still,  see  U.  B.  Grannis,  Vice  President,  at  the  Waldorf  Hotel, 
during  the  New  York  Show.  He  will  be  pleased  to  give  dealers  full  in- 
formation concemin&titig^-Borland  Line. 


Finance 

BY  FRANKUN  ESCHER 
High  Prices’  Harm 

Back  in  September  when,  on  the 
strength  of  the  “ greatest  crops  the  coun- 
try has  ever  known,”  the  stock  market 
was  booming  and  every  one  was  talking 
prosperity,  an  investmert  banker  whose 
opinions  are  highly  valued  came  out  pub- 
licly with  the  statement  that  the  con- 
tinued rise  in  commodity  prices  was  an 
insuperable  bar  to  further  expansion  in 
business  and  the  markets.  Wall  Street 
didn’t  want  to  believe  that  at  the  time 
and  wouldn’t  believe  it.  But  in  a good 
many  places  where  the  statement  was 
ridiculed  at  the  time  it  was  made  it  isn’t 
being  ridiculed  now.  Things  other  than  a 
further  rise  in  commodity  prices  have 
happened  since  then,  but,  as  the  real 
causes  of  the  markets’  troubles  have  been 
looked  into,  it  has  been  only  too  apparent 
that  most  of  them  come  back  to  the  same 
thing — the  immoderately  high  level  to 
which  commodity  prices’ as  a whole  have 
risen. 

Bradstreet’s  “ index  number,”  which  is 
a composite  statement  of  the  price  of  all 
important  commodities,  stands  at  present 
at  n..>462 — by  far  the  highest  point  ever 
reached.  This  year’s  advance  amounts  to 
6.6  per  cent.,  last  year’s  to  1.9  per  cent. 
In  1908  and  1907  advances  of  16  per  cent, 
and  12  per  cent,  respectively  were  regis- 
tered. Here  and  there  the  price  of  some 
important  commodity  is  dowm,  hut  taking 
the  list  as  a whole,  quotations  show  a 
steadily  advancing  tendency  which  carries 
the  “ index  number”  to  a new  high  point 
every  time  it  is  made  up. 

There  are  at  least  three  ways  in  which 
this  condition  of  things  reacts  harmfully 
on  business  and  the  markets. 

The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  evident 
is  through  the  cutting-down  of  indi- 
viduals’ savings  available  for  investment 
in  securities.  On  the  same  amount  of 
income,  a man  cannot  save  so  much 
money  as  he  could  a few  years  ago.  Liv- 
ing not  one  bit  better,  he  finds  that  where 
at  the  end  of  the  year  he  used  to  have 
so-and-so-much  left  over  to  “ salt  away,” 
be  now  has  considerably  less  or  even 
nothing  at  all.  That,  multiplied  many 
times  over,  makes  a big  difference  in  the 
country’s  power  to  absorb  new  stock  and 
bond  issues — or,  to  put  it  another  way. 
to  provide  industry  with  the  capital  it 
needs. 

The  second  harmful  effect  is  the  discon- 
tent and  unrest  engendered  not  only 
among  the  working  classes,  but  among 
security  owners  dependent  upon  the  in- 
come from  their  investments.  How  the 
working  classes  are  affected  is  seen  in  the 
constant  labor  troubles  of  the  past 
two  years — demands  for  higher  wages, 
strikes,  renewed  demands.  But  hardly 
more  of  an  unfavorable  influence  on  busi- 
ness is  that  than  the  steady  demand  on 
the  part  of  investors  for  securities  bear- 
ing a higher  rate  of  interest.  More  in- 
come is  the  cry  as  prices  ri&e  and  living 
costs  increase,  and  more  income  the  in- 
vestor must  be  offered  if  his  purse- 
strings are  to  be  loosened.  The  old-estab- 
lished forms  of  security  bearing  a 
moderate  rate  of  interest  appeal  to  him 
no  longer.  A high  return  on  his  money 
he  is  bound  to  have.  If  he  can’t  get  it  by 
buying  the  securities  of  the  railroads  and 
the  standard  industrials  he  can  get  it  by 
buying  the  “ specialties.”  He  does  thafc-- 
with  the  result  that  untold  millions  of 
dollars  which  would  otherwise  be  avail- 
able to  carry  on  the  country’s  legitimate 
enterprises  are  diverted  into  all  sorts  of 
doubtful  and  devious  channels.  And 
such  capital  as  legitimate  enterprise  does 
secure  has  to  be  paid  for  at  a price  that 
imposes  a heavy  charge  on  the  business 
done  with  the  money. 

The  third  bad  effect  of  the  present  high 
level  of  commodity  prices  is  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  banks’  lending-power  it 
brings  about  and  the  strain  it  imposes  on 
the  cretlit  position.  The  lainks  in  the 
big  cities,  it  is  true,  lend  largely  on 
securities  as  collateral,  but  the  great  bulk 
of  bank-money  loaned  in  this  countrv  is 
loaned  not  on  securities  but  on  merchan- 
dise. When  merchandise  prices  are  stead- 
ily advancing,  consequently,  the  banks  are 
called  upon  to  supply  a constantly  in- 
creasing amount  of  credit.  A dealer  may 
not  be  carrying  any  more  poods  in  stock 
this  year  than  last:  but  if  the  price  he 
has  had  to  pay  for  those  goods  is  ten  per 
cent,  higher  than  it  was.  he  needs  ten  per 
cent,  more  bank -money  to  carry  him 
along. 

Already  the  rise  in  commodity  prices 
has  been  such  as  to  impose  a hea\’y  strain 
on  the  banks  all  over  the  country.  Loans 
are  absolutelv  at  top-notch,  with  conse- 
quent reduction  in  reserve-percentages — 
certainlv  not  a state  of  things  on  which 
expansion  in  finance  or  business  can 
safely  be  based,  Wliat  has  done  it — specu- 
lation? There  hasn’t  been  any  specula- 
tion to  speak  of.  Active  business,  then? 
Business  has  only  been  active  for  a short 
time.  For  the  present  extended  position 


of  the  banks  there  is  just  one  cause — 
the  unreasonably  high  level  of  com- 
modity prices.  That  5vill  have  to  be  cor- 
rected’ before  much  progress  can  be  made. 


Camera  vs.  Typewriter 

Cebtain  of  the  executive  departments 
at  Washington  have  found  the  camera  a 
useful  adjunct  in  their  routine  work.  All 
manner  of  documents  are  now  photo- 
graphed instead  of  being  copied  by  type- 
writers. The  work  of  the  typewriting 
machine,  so  far  as  mere  copying  is  con- 
cerned, is  discounted,  since  in  less  than  a 
minute  a facsimile  may  be  obtained  of  a 
document  to  copy  which  the  typist  would 
take  perhaps  hours. 

P^specially  in  the  General  I.and  Office 
has  the  camera  been  found  most  useful 
in  work  of  this  kind.  Formerly,  by  the 
method  of  typewriting  copies  of  land 
records,  forty  patents  were  held  to  be  a 
good  day’s  work.  Now  by  photographing 
them  as  many  as  two  nundred  patents 
may  be  copied. 

The  document  to  be  copied  is  set  up,  a 
bulb  is  pressed,  and  the  thing  is  done. 
No  plates  or  films  are  used  in  this  work, 
the  medium  being  sensitized  paper  itself. 

When  a new  document  or  page  of  a 
book  is  run  into  position,  the  ojieration  is 
accomplished  with  the  aid  of  an  electric 
motor.  This  motor  unwinds  from  the  five- 
hundred-foot  roll  of  sensitized  paper  that 
portion  which  has  just  been  exposed  to 
the  light,  carries  it  to  a developing  solu- 
tion beneath  the  camera,  and,  by  the  time 
the  new  sheet  that  has  been  brought  into 
position  has  lieen  exposed,  the  sheet  im- 
mediately preceding  it  has  been  developed 
and  automatically  deposited  in  a tray  at 
the  end  of  the  camera.  When  taken  out 
of  the  “ hypo  ” the  sheets  are  spread  on 
racks  to  dry. 


A Tearful  Monkey 

There  is  a species  of  very  small 
monkey  found  in  the  Brazilian  forests 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  gentleness, 
the  delicate  elegance  of  its  appearance, 
and  its  almost  human  conduct.  Bound- 
ing from  branch  to  branch  or  from  tree 
to  tree,  it  has  every  appearance  of  a bird. 
When  hanging  from  a tree  asleep  it  looks 
like  a black  doll.  Its  dark,  soft  eyes  are 
very  large,  its  coat  is  like  black  velvet 
trimmed  with  satin  and  dotted  with  gray 
beads. 

“ I have  seen  him  weep,”  said  Hum- 
boldt, “ and  I avow  that  the  samairi  is 
like  a child  in  every  feature.  He  has 
the  same  innocent  expression,  the  same 
bright,  intelligent  smile,  the  same  child- 
like wav  of  passing  swiftly  from  joy  to 
sorrow.** 


The  Travels  of  a Drop  of  Water 

A German  has  made  a calculation  of 
the  time  that  elapses  before  a drop  of 
water  evaporated  on  the  surface  returns 
to  the  ocean.  The  total  volume  of  water 
brought  annually  to  the  sea  is  1/3460  of 
the  total  contents  of  the  ocean.  A particle 
of  w'ater  before  evaporation  has  stayed  in 
the  ocean  on  an  average  3,460  years. 
Once  evaporated,  the  drop  becomes  con- 
densed in  about  ten  days  and  is  then 
speedily  drawn  back  to  its  ancient  home. 


THE  BEST  TEACHER 

Old  Experience  Still  Holds  the  Palm 

For  real  practical  reliability  and  some- 
thing to  sw’ear  by,  experience — plain  old 
experience — is  able  to  carry  a big  load 
yet  without  getting  swavbacked. 

A So.  Dak.  woman  found  some  things 
about  food  from  Old  Experience  a good, 
reliable  teacher. 

She  writes: 

“I  think  I have  used  almost  every’ 
breakfast  food  manufactured,  but  none 
equal  Grape-Nuts  in  my  estimation. 

“I  was  CTeatly  bothered  with  weak 
stomach  and  indigestion,  w’ith  formation 
of  gas  after  eating,  and  tried  many  reme- 
dies for  it,  but  did  not  find  relief. 

“Then  I decided  I must  diet  and  see  if 
I could  overcome  the  difficulty  that  way. 
My  choice  of  food  was  Grape-Nuts,  be- 
cause the  doctor  told  me  I could  not 
dige.st  starchy  food. 

“Grape-Nuts  food  has  been  a great 
benefit  to  me,  for  I feel  like  a different 
person  since  I began  to  eat  it.  It  is  won- 
derful to  me  how’  strong  my  nerves  have 
become.  I advise  everyone  to  try  it,  for 
experience  is  the  best  teacher. 

“If  vou  have  any  stomach  trouble — 
can’t  digest  vour  food,  use  Grape-Nuts 
food  for  breakfast  at  least,  and  you  won’t 
be  able  to  praise  it  enough  when  you  see 
how  different  vou  feel.”  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read 
the  little  book,  “The  Road  to  Wellville,” 
in  pkgs.  “There’s  a Reason.” 

Ev«r  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
^^^nu|ne,Trti,erfihd  full  of  human 
Intefesi.  - 


International 

CHAMPION;. 


Champion 


Five  Models,  Improved  Series  V 

Semi-Racing  Roadster,  Speedway  Roadster,  Five 
and  Seven  Passenger  Touring  Cars 
and  Toy  Tonneau 


Elgin  Victor 

held  in  America.  Average  66.4  miles 
per  hour.  Entire  race  run  without  a 
tire  change.  Defeated  American  and 
European  cars  of  much  greater  cost 


Fastest 500  miles  Ac[,irrrunl 

ning  average  81.72  miles  per  hour — win- 
ning International  Sweepstakes,  defeating 
more  costly  American  and  European  cars. 
Breaking  record  by  4.11  miles  per  hour. 


$2750  to  $3400 


Limousines 


Sedans 


The  National  Seven  Passenger  in  Spain 


Luxury  — Reliability  — Service 

WHEREVER  you  go,  you’ll  be  proud  of  your  National  It  is  the 
result  of  twelve  years  of  concentration  upon  the  harmonious 
combination  of  beauty,  luxury  and  reliable  service.  Beneath 
the  surface  beauty  is  perfection  in  design  and  materials — dependability, 
stamina,  and  flexible  power  that  is  indefatigable.  Every  advanced  idea, 
every  requirement  mechanically,  every  refinement  tending  to  your 
comfort,  ease  and  confidence,  is  in  the  five  National  models. 

The  best  car  to  own — write  us  for  proof 


Long  stroke  (4  7-8  x 6)  flexible  and  noise- 
less motor  with  enclosed  valves. 

Left  side  drive.  Center  control. 

Gray  & Davis  Electric  Starter,  easily  operated 
by  simply  touching  a button  with  foot 

Gray  & Davis  Dynamo  Electric  Lighting 
System. 

Bosch  dual  double  Magneto. 

12-inch  Turkish  Upholstery. 

Full  heavy  nickel  Trimmings. 

Electric  Horn. 

Adequate  Baggage-carrying  Compartment 
concealed  in  body  but  easily  accessible. 


Powerful  and  reliable  brakes. 

Spacious  Interior. 

Tire  Pump,  integral  part  of  the  motor. 

Inflates  a tire  in  three  minutes. 
Truffault-Hartford  Shock  Absorbers  in 
rear. 

128-inch  Wheel  Base. 

Adjustable,  ventilating  and  rain  vision 
Wind  Shield. 

Multiple  jet  Carburetor. 

Hoffccker  steady-hand  Speedometer. 
Tire  carrier  in  rear. 

Silk  Mohair  Top,  Cover  and  Curtains. 


Full-floating  Rear  Axle. 

Resilient  Springs,  3-4  Elliptic  in  rear;  Semi- 
Elliptic  in  front. 

Large  Gasoline  Pressure-Feed  Tank  with 
Gauge  in  rear. 

Robe  Rail  and  Foot  Rest. 

Foot  Mat  in  Running  Board. 

Plain,  continuous  enclosed  Metal  Guards. 
Easy  riding  qualities,  unexcelled. 

Oiling  System,  demonstrated  to  be  only  per- 
fect oiling  system. 

Tools,  concealed  tool  box  under  splasher. 
One  extra  Firestone  Demountable  Rim. 


National  Motor  Vehicle  Co.,  Indianapolis 


Siuick  Delivery 


IV rite  for  cax 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY 


AUTOMOBILE 
CLOTHING  and  LIVERIES 
Ready  Made  or  To  Measure 

We  invite  your  inspection  of  these 
garments. 

We  ask  you  to  make  a comparison  of 
their  prices  with  those  asked  else- 
where for  the  same  fine  qualities. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

BROADWAY,  COR.  TWENTY-SECOND  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


A Little  Detective 
on  a Great  Machine 

Accuracy  is  the  basic  principle  of  the 

Remington  Adding  and  Subtracting  Typewriter 

VUiblc  Writing  and  Adding  (mccIi  an1s"m) 


The  machine  is  accurate.  ^ But  this 
IS  not  all.  It  enforces  accuracy  on  those  who  use  it.  Like- 
wise it  admonishes  to  accuracy  all  those  on  whose  work  it 
affords  a check. 

\i  detects  errors.  prevents  errors.  Fewer  errors 

ore  made  in  every  office  where  the 

Remington 

Adding  and  Subtracting  Typewriter 

is  used.  Why.^  Because  every  clerk  knows  that  this  machine  will  infallibly 
«letect  his  errors  and  this  knowledge  makes  him  more  careful  in  every- 
thing that  he  does.  ...  . • 

Thus  the  machine  adds  accuracy  to  mechanical  labor  savmg  m 
every  kind  of  work  where  writing  and  adding  are  done  on  the  same  page. 

Illustrated  booklet  sent  on  request 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

'Jncorporatcdj 
New  York  an^Everywhere 


Di  'itized 


Vor^^^l^^whcre 


A BID  FOR  THE  CANAL 
TRADE 

How  Denmark  is  Constructing  a 
Free  Port  at  Charlotte  Amalie, 
in  St.  Thomas 
By  John  L.  Mathews 
The  good  old  shelter  port  of  Charlotte 
Amalie,  on  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  West 
Indies,  is  coming  into  her  own  again. 
Lost  to  America  once  through  the  blunder 
of  our  Senate,  it  has  remained,  as  the 
Danes  say,  an  uncut  diamond.  Now  it  is 
to  be  cut  and  set  among  the  largest  of 
the  Danish  crown  jewels. 

Long  ago  Denmark  was  a great  nation 
and  Charlotte  Amalie  a refuge  port  for 
sliips  of  all  sorts,  an  entrepot  for  the  whole 
of  the  Indies,  a harbor  of  rescue  and 

repair.  It  lies  sheltered  on  the  lee  side 
of  its  island,  w'ith  the  constant  trade 

winds  blowing  vainly  around  it  and  the 
gun  emplacements  nature  placed  upon  its 
mountain-tops  idle  and  unused.  Blue- 

beard’s and  Blackbeard’s  castles  stand 
frowning  at  each  other  as  in  the  buc- 
caneer (lays;  and  the  ancient  pirate 

schooner  X'igilant,  more  than  a century 
old,  has  carried  the  mail  and  occasional 
passengers  for  fifty  years  between  the 
three  principal  islands  of  this  little  group 
under  the  Danish  emblem. 

Many  a fleet  of  buccaneers  and  many 
an  armada  lay  to  in  these  windward 
channels  or  anchored  under  the  lee  of  St. 
Thomas.  P>er  since  the  steamship  came 
this  old  port  has  been  ready  for  it,  come 
whence  it  might  No  trouble  was  too 
great  to  be  remedied  at  St  Thomas.  There 
was  no  repairing  ordinary  or  extraordi- 
nary that  could  not  be  made  for  any  ship 
that  frequented  the  ocean  up  to  ten  or 
twenty  years  ago.  p]ven  to-day  any  ship 
which  can  pass  through  Suez  can  anchor 
in  the  harbor  of  Charlotte  Amalie  and 
draw  up  to  the  coal-docks;  and  nearly 
everything  that  runs  in  the  Indies  can  l)e 
lifted  out  of  water  on  the  floating  dry- 
docks.  Ships  under  3,000  net  tonnage 
can  be  drawn  out  on  the  marine  railway. 

A shaft-welding  is  a slight  job  for  the 
well-equipped  foundry  and  the  efficient 
workmen  of  this  little  city.  They  can 
cast  a new  propeller  or  a single  blade 
as  easily  as  build  a whole  new  boiler  and 
set  it  in  the  ship.  Any  part  of  an  en- 
gine or  even  the  cylinder  can  be  replaced 
and,  if  nec('8sary,  an  entirely  new  shaft. 
It  costs  nothing  but  stevedorage  and  stor- 
age on  the  go^s  to  unload  a cargo  and 
load  it  again,  going  meanwhile  into  the 
dry-docks  to  have  a plate  replaced  or  any 
other  underwater  repairs.  Everything 
that  goes  up  into  tlie  city  to  be  sold  has 
a duty  of  three  per  cent.,  but  everything 
which  lies  on  the  docks  or  is  stored  in 
the  warehouses  is  in  a free  port  and  pays 
no  duty  nor  has  any  bond. 

All  sorts  of  supplies  for  ships  are  here: 
ice  in  abundance;  water  caught  from  the 
rain  and  directed  in  masonry  canals  into 
great  concrete  storage  cisterns;  sailors’ 
clothes;  stewards’  supplies;  and,  best  of 
all,  fine  steaming  coal  at  reasonable  prices. 
Twenty  or  thirty  large  ships  come  here 
to  coal  every  month ; one  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  of  steam  coal  a year  from  the 
Virginia  Capes  goes  into  the  hoppers; 
every  ship  drawing  27.5  can  lie  at  the 
coaling  pier  to  take  on  her  fuel. 

All  around  the  old  harbor  are  ware- 
houses, some  of  them  four  hundred  feet 
long,  set  parallel  to  the  shore  and,  in  fact, 
built  practically  up  from  the  water’s  edge, 
with  a track  along  the  front  of  them  to 
deliver  freight  to  the  several  doors.  Each 
has  a short  pier  for  the  unloading  of 
barges.  The  harbor  itself,  surrounded 
by  gently  rising  hills  and  with  the  gaily 
colored  city  set  directly  opposite  the  en- 
trance, is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  to  be 
seen  in  the  Caribbean. 

When,  in  1P02,  we  made  our  latest  bid 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Danish  West 
Indies  the  Danish  people  protested.  The 
proposal  was  refused  by  Denmark.  Then 
the  feeling  arose  that  the  Danes  sh()uld 
make  the  islands  self-supporting,  and  since 
1902  $500,000  has  been  invested  in  cotton 
plantations  on  St.  Thomas,  with  such 
success  that  the  group  now  stands  on  the 
credit  side  of  the  ledger. 

When  we  reached  out  and  grabbed 
Panama  and  were  preparing  to  build  the 
canal  the  Danes  had  a new  inspiration. 

“ Here  we  are,”  they  said,  “ directly  on 
the  route  from  Europe  to  the  canal.  The 
port  of  Charlotte  Amalie  and  her  islands 
will  become  Denmark  reaching  out  with 
her  commerce  and  industry.  The  free  port 
of  St.  Thomas  will  be  Copenhagen  trans- 
planted into  a new  world.  There  at  the 
gate  of  the  canal,  where  the  great  routes 
cross  and  the  raw  materials  are  to  be  had, 
we  will  set  up  an  entrepot  and  a depot. 

“ We  are  six  hundred  miles  nearer  than 
the  American  ports;  we  have  no  tariff  on 
our  harbor;  we  must  take  advantage  of 
our  position,  our  cheap  fuel,  our  manu- 
facturing sites  right  on  the  waters  edge, 
our  industrious  and  trained  people,  and 
get  a good  share  of  the  South  American 
and  the  Pacific  trade,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  United  States.” 


A fine  Idea,  anff  P^^'^'cahJe.  Denmark, 
at  once  voted  a charter  for  a company 
with  a capital  of  20,000,000  kroner  ($6,- 
000,000).  This  sum  was  to  be  spent  large- 
ly in  the  construction  of  massive  piers 
filled  in  solid  from  behind,  in  the  Danish 
style,  with  great  warehouses  and  slips,  a 
larger  dry-dock,  and  all  the  equipment  of 
a fine  entrepot. 

As  it  hapjjened,  there  was  but  a million 
dollars  subweribed,  and  the  company  there- 
fore returned  its  charter  and  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  government.  The  bank- 
ers then,  with  the  aid  of  the  King  and 
Parliament,  formed  a new  company  called 
the  West  Indian  Company.  The  work  is 
already  being  put  under  way.  A big  dike 
is  being  built  close  to  deep  water  in  one 
part  of  the  harbor  at  a point  now  umi.sed 
because  of  the  shallow  flats.  The  whole 
entrance  channel  is  to  be  dredged  and  the 
material  obtained  filled  in  on  the  flats 
behind  a concrete  retaining  wall.  Con- 
crete piers  will  be  built  out  into  the 
deepened  harbor  so  that  all  sorts  of  big 
ships  can  enter  and  land. 

Charlotte  Amalie  is  close  to  our  coasts, 
on  the  direct  route  from  Europe  to  the 
canal,  only  1,025  miles  from  Colon,  six 
hundred  miles  nearer  than  New  Orleans, 
and  can  import  anything  from  any  part 
of  the  world,  unload  it  duty  free,  and 
manufacture  without  paying  duty.  All 
these  manufactured  goods  can  then  be  sold 
to  us  or  to  Europe  or  to  any  market  in 
the  world  without  having  gone  on  a train, 
paid  waste  money  for  land  transportation, 
or  paid  any  government  tax  of  any  sort 
untd  they  enter  the  port  of  destination. 


Butter  and  Margarine 

It  has  been  brought  out  by  recent  sta- 
tistics that  the  country  which  produces 
the  largest  relative  quantity  of  butter 
consumes  the  largest  quantity  of  mar- 
garine. That  country  is  Denmark,  which 
uses  every  year  some  eighty  million 
pounds  of  margarine  for  a population  of 
two  and  a half  millions,  or  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  thirty-two  pounds  for  each 
inhabitant.  The  farmers  of  Denmark  pre- 
fer to  sell  their  good  butter  to  the  Eng- 
lish and  content  themselves  with  a cheaper 
fat  food.  France,  with  a population  of 
forty  millions,  shows  a sale  of  only  about 
24,000,000  pounds  of  margarine,  which 
amounts  to  about  nine  to  ten  ounces  a 
year  for  each  inhabitant.  The  French  law 
against  the  sale  of  margarine  is  very 
strict  and  is  intended  to  protect  the  pr<> 
ducers  of  butter,  but  it  shows  no  consid- 
eration for  the  users  of  margarine.  In 
Sweden  over  thirty  million  pounds  of  the 
margarine  are  used  annually  by  a popula- 
tion of  five  and  a half  millions.  The 
amount  used  in  Norway  is  relatively  more 
than  twice  as  much,  for  there  the  popula- 
tion is  only  some  two  million,  whereas  the 
consumption  of  margarine  exceeds  24,000,- 
000  pounds.  In  spite  of  the  large  per 
capita  consumption  of  butter  in  England, 
there  is  an  additional  use  of  margarine 
amounting  to  more  tlian  120,000  tons. 
The  largest  total  consumption  of  mar- 
garine takes  place  in  Germany,  whose 
sixty  - five  million  inhabitants  consume 
every  year  over  200,000  tons  of  the  fat. 
A great  deal  of  prejudice  has  been  cul- 
tivated against  margarine  by  the  pro- 
ducers of  buffer,  anad  when  it  was  sold 
as  a substitute  for  butter  or  an  adulter- 
ant it  was  well  that  all  should  be 
cautioned  against  it.  But  when  it  is 
sold  on  it.s  own  merits  at  a lower  price 
than  butter  it  quickly  establishes  a place 
for  itself  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 


Why  Is  It? 

M'hen  a fly  moves  on  the  crystal  glass 
of  the  window  pane  it  climbs"  going  up 
and  flies  if  going  in  a straight  line  down- 
ward. The  fly  never  makes  its  descent 
walking  on  the  surface  of  the  glass. 
Hens  invariably  scrape  gravel  with  their 
backs  to  the  sun.  Cats  never  expose  their 
paws  to  the  heat  of  the  fire.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  they  bring  their  left 
side  toward  the  fire.  Dogs,  on  the  con- 
trary, bring  their  paws  as  nearly  as  they 
can  to  the  point  from  which  the  fire  pro- 
ceeds. Rats  have  the  strange  habit  of 
rejecting  food  which  is  too  easily  ob- 
tained and  go  to  dangerous  places  in 
graneries.  Farmers  for  this  reason  some- 
times put  their  “ exterminator  ” in  out- 
of-the-way  corners,  certain  that  the  rats 
will  be  lured  by  the  difficulty  of  access. 
And.  improbable  as  it  may  seem,  almost 
any  one  can  become  a snake-charmer. 
One  of  the  best-known  Oriental  en- 
chanters ” said  that  she  began  her  career 
by  putting  small  and  inoffensive  serpents 
in  cages  and  going  every  day  to  feed 
them.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  months 
tliese  animals  knew  her  and  had  every 
appearance  of  awaiting  her  coming  when 
the  time  I drew  _ near.  She  studied  their 
{fho  Itfiein  the  habits  of  the  more 
^l^ij^j^bl£_^j^ej|£^UPtil  she  had  mastered 
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$985  Completely  Equipped 


are,  and  have  been,  over  3000 
’ ’ cars  behind  immediate  shipping 
orders  ever  since  last  August — when 
this  model  was  first  introduced. 
Dealers  contracted  for  39,000  cars 
before  we  made  a public  announce- 
ment; one  dealer  alone  took  4000; 
in  thirty  days  Europe  had  arranged 
for  $1,000,000  worth. 

We  have  planned  and  prepared 
for  a 1913  production  of  40,000  cars. 
Eight  thousand  skilled  mechanics 


in  a factory  covering  over  eighty 
acres  are  working  night  and  day  to 
fill  present  and  persistent  orders. 

There  are  over  3000  Overland 
dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Look  up  the  one  in  your  town. 
See  this  car,  and  you  will  more 
readily  understand  what  a really 
brilliant  and  remarkable  achieve- 
ment this  exceptional  value  is. 

Our  catalogue  is  big,  beautiful 
and  interesting — and  it’s  free. 


{Please  Address  Dept.  14) 

The  Willys-Overland  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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Leave  comfort,  convenience  and  beauty 
lines  to  her — she  is  leaving  the  price  and 
mechanical  correctness  to  you. 


Make  the  purchase  of  your  next 
motor  car  a domestic  business  transaction. 

Recall  how  you  and  the  wife 
built  the  home.  You  bought  the  lot 
where  values  were  right  and  selected  the 
architect  on  the  strength  of  his  reputa- 
tion. You  watched  the  plumbing — you 
planned  the  heating  plant.  You  de- 
manded nothing  but  “ bests  ” in  the 
entire  construction. 

You  left  the  social  environ- 
ment, the  convenience  and  the  interior 
decorations  to  her — this  was  right. 

When  you  have  applied  the 
same  method  to  the  purchase  of  a motor 
car  and  have  selected  your  Cole,  two 
things  will  have  been  satisfied — a wo- 
man’s intuitive  appreciation  of  beauty 
and  a man’s  cold  business  judgment. 


Series  Ei^ht 


comes  in  three  chassis — all  equipped  with 
Delco  electric  starting,  lighting  and  ig- 
nition. 

Cole  “40” — 116 -inch  wheel 
base,  completely  equipped,  $1685. 


Cole  “ 50  ” — 122  - inch  wheel 
base,  completely  equipped,  $1985.  New 
Cole  Six  Cylinder  “60” — 132-inch  wheel 
base,  completely  equipped,  $2485.  No 
difference  in  quality — merely  disimonds 
of  varying  karat. 

“ So  far,  so  good  ” — you  say. 

All  right.  Now  let’s  fill  out  the  coupon 
below.  It  doesn’t  obligate  you.  Back 
will  come  the  Cole  Blue  Book  for  “ her  ” 
— the  Technical  Bulletin  for  you.  Your 
business  judgment  will  prompt  you  to 
send  the  coupon  by  return  mail — before 
you  lay  this  magazine  aside. 

Cole  Motor  Car  Company 

Indianapolis 

Tell  her  that  you  can  **see**  the  Cole 
at  the  New  York  Show  in  January  or 
the  Chicago  Show  in  February. 


"OUR"  COUPON  REQUEST 


COLE  MOTOR  C.\R  CO..  IndianapoliB. 

We  have  decided  that  the  Cole  is  worth  in- 
vestigating. It  is  understood  that  we  asnumc 
no  obligation  in  asking  for  the  Cole  Blue  Book 
and  the  Technical  Bulletin — so  send  them  by 
return  mail,  all  carrying  charges  prepaid. 

“Her"  Name 

“My”  Name  


Do  jy'ou  dpink. 
orjust  w^liiske)r? 

The  Gihkon  OUtillinK  Compsny.  Phll«dcl|ihlii,  Pa. 

— Monthly  Automobile  Numbers  of  — 
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FOR  1913 


February  First . . . Forms  close  Jan.  22 


July  Fifth 


Forms  close  June  25 


March  First Forms  close  Feb.  19  August  Second.  . . Forms  close  July  23 

April  Fifth  . . . . . Forms  close  Mar.  26  September  Sixth.  . Forms  close  Aug.  27 


May  Third Forms  close  April  23  I October  Fourth  . . Forms  close  Sept.  24 

Seyenth.  . . . Fopas^close  May  28  L November  First.  . Forms  close  Oct.  22 
tied  Pece^ber^^xT^^  . g.|  ^^^orms  close  Nov.  26 
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The  Universities 

Statistics  lately  compiled  indicate 
that  Europe  has  now  125  universities, 
with  a total  student  body  of  about 
2:10.000.  Next  to  Paris  and  Berlin  come, 
in  point  of  attendance,  Budapest,  V'^ienna, 
Moscow,  Madrid,  Naples,  and  St,  Peters- 
burg. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  nine  uni- 
versities of  Prussia  has  increased,  from 
1860  to  within  the  last  decade,  from 
$9,000,000  to  .$40,000,000  for  rej^lar  ex- 
penses. In  addition,  new  buildings  and 
the  like  have  cost  $25,000,000.  Berlin 
alone  requiring  nearly  $8,000,000. 

Berlin  is, rapidly  becoming  for  Germany 
what  Paris  is  for  France — the  overwhelm- 
ing center  of  university  life.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  8.000  matriculated  students 
about  seven  thousand  others  are  per- 
mitted to  attend  lectures,  making  a total 
of  only  a tliousand  less  than  for  Paris. 

In  general,  the  universities  in  the  large 
centers  of  population  increasingly  attract 
the  greatest  number  of  students  in  Ger- 
many. Munich,  I.eipsic,  and  Bonn  show 
the  larger  figures,  while  the  smaller  uni- 
versity towns  report  no  corresponding 
growth. 

The  University  of  Madrid  ranks  only 
just  below  Munich  in  numbers,  and  the 
University  of  Naples  is  of  about  the  same 
size  as  Madrid.  Several  English  universi- 
ties are  above  any  but  the  four  largest 
in  Germany. 

The  University  of  Vienna  comes  next 
in  size  after  Munich,  and  the  Czech  Uni- 
versity at  Prague  is  larger  than  any  ex- 
cept four  of  the  German  universities.  It 
has  long  surpassed  in  size  the  ancient 
German  university  of  the  same  city. 

Budapest  has  a university  ranking  only 
just  below  the  greatest  German  universi- 
ties. The  University  of  Athens  ranks 
only  just  below  Bonn  with  its  3.900  stu- 
dents: and  the  University  of  Rome,  which 
is  the  third  in  Italy,  ranks  betwinm  Frei- 
burg and  Breslau,  the  latter  of  which  has 
about  2,400  students. 

Denmark’s  one  university,  that  of 
Copenhagen,  ranks  along  with  Heidel- 
berg, which  stands  ninth  in  the  list  of 
German  universities.  Two  other  Scan- 
dinavian universities,  those  of  Upsala  in 
Sweden  and  Christiania  in  Norway,  rank 
above  the  six  smaller  German  universi- 
ties, and  the  far  northern  University  of 
Helsingfors  in  Finland  ranks  with  the 
first  six. 

Several  of  the  Russian  universities, 
when  they  are  not  closed  by  reason  of  too 
liberal  expression  of  political  opinion, 
have  as  many  students  as  any  but  the 
four  or  five  greatest  German  institutions. 

Below  the  great  University  of  Madrid 
there  are  two  or  three  ancient  schools  of 
Spain  with  from  eighteen  hundred  to 
more  than  three  thousand  students,  and 
the  single  Portuguese  university,  that  of 
Coimbra,  one  of  tJie  most  picturesque 
seats  of  learning  in  the  world,  since  it 
clings  to  medieval  dress  and  customs, 
ranks  above  seven  or  eight  of  the  German 
universities. 

At  least  two  of  the  provincial  universi- 
ties of  France  rank  with  the  first  ten 
universities  of  Germany,  and  the  one 
great  Catholic  university  of  Belgium, 
that  of  Louvain,  is  of  about  the  same 
rank.  The  Italian  University  of  Turin 
stands  above  Freiburg  in  numbers. 

Four  or  five  of  the  universities  of  the 
United  States  rank  with  the  first  three 
German  institutions.  In  South  America 
tlie  University  of  Buenos  Aires  stands 
with  the  first  four  or  five  German  uni- 
versities. At  least  one  other  South- 
.American  university  ranks  with  the  great 
shools. 

Even  the  greatest  of  German  universi- 
ties, Berlin,  with  its  7,000  students,  is 
small  compared  with  some  of  the  medieval 
universities.  Although  communication 
was  costly,  slow,  and  difilcult  in  those 
days,  the  ap|x*arance  of  a great  teacher 
at  any  university  would  quickly  attract 
students  from  other  seats  of  learning,  so 
that  in  numlx'rs  the  medieval  universities 
waxed  and  waned  from  year  to  year. 

Then,  too,  sometimes  quarrels  with  the 
government  or  Mith  the  faculty  would 
bring  about  a Siiildeti  secession  of  hundreds 
of  students,  along  with  certain  of  the  in- 
structors. When  Abelard  lectured  at  the 
University  of  Paris  the  number  of  stu- 
dents is  said  to  have  risen  to  30.000. 
Bologna  University  had  10,000  students 
at  the  height  of  its  prosperity.  It  is 
now  flonrisliing  with  fifteen  hundred. 
I’adua.  which  owed  its  first  success  to 
a schism  at  Bologna,  was  threatened  with 
extinction  Rlmost  immediately  afterward, 
in  the  year  1228,  because  dissatisfied 
students  received  a proposal  from  Vercelli 
to  give  them  five  hundred  houses  and 
other  privileges  and  conveniences  if  they 
would  remove  to  that  place.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Salamanca  had  six  thousand 
students  during  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  German  medieval  universities  did 
not  rival  the  greatest  of  Italy.  France, 
and  Spain  in  tiTe  nnmlx’r  of  their  stu- 
dents. and  their  great  growth  in  that  re- 
spect has  come  with  the  recent  material 


prosperity  of  ny  and  the  world- 

wide reputation  ot  German  scholarship. 
Gottingen,  which  is  not  medieval  in  or- 
igin, had  more  students  in  1823  than  it 
had  fifty  years  later.  The  Dutch  uni- 
versities, though  not  so  famous  as  they 
were  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago, 
probably  have  about  as  many  students 
now  as  they  had  in  their  medieval  days. 


Tortoise  Shell 

II  is  the  hawk-bill  turtle  of  West- 
Indian  waters  that  furnishes, the  tortise 
shell  of  commerce.  This  material  is  also 
called  caret.  The  shells  are  worth  from 
five  to  twenty  dollars  a pound,  according 
to  thickness  and  markings;  so  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  quest  of  the  turtle  is  re- 
warded with  ample  financial  returns. 

The  boats  wherein  the  tortise-shell 
hunters  operate  are  diminutive  schooners 
about  thirty  feet  long  and  fourteen  feet 
in  beam.  Each  turtle-boat  carries  a num- 
ber of  smaller  boats  with  two  men  to  each 
boat. 

A most  essential  feature  of  the  equip- 
ment is  the  “ water-glass,”  which  is  a sort 
of  wooden  box  twelve  inches  long  and  ten 
inches  souare.  In  one  end  of  this  box 
there  is  ntted  in  such  manner  as  to  render 
it  water  tight  an  ordinary  window  pane. 

The  net  that  forms  so  important  a part 
of  the  equipment  is  conical  in  shape  and 
aliout  six  feet  in  depth,  showing  a six-by- 
eight-inch  mesh.  At  the  bottom  there  is 
a half-inch  iron  hoop  weighted  with  lead. 
This  net  is  attached  to  fifty  or  sixty 
fathoms  of  light  rope. 

The  fishing-ground  being  reached,  a 
number  of  boats  are  sent  out  and  tliey 
frequently  scatter  to  a distance  of  a mile 
or  more.  In  each  of  these  small  boats 
there  lies  at  the  bow  an  expert  who 
“ searches  tlie  Imttom.”  He  accomplishes 
this  task  by  peering  through  the  water- 
glass,  which  is  immersed  to  a depth  of 
three  or  four  inches  below  the  surface. 
With  this  glass,  it  is  said,  he  can  see  to 
a depth  of  from  six  to  twenty  fathoms 
in  the  clear  West-Indian  waters. 

When  a turtle  that  seems  desirable  is 
seen,  the  net  is  carefully  lowered  and 
dropped  over  the  game.  The  turtle  at- 
tempts to  escape,  but  becomes  entangled 
in  the  mesh  and  is  soon  landed  in  the 
boat. 

Inasmuch  as  the  turtle  is  sought  mere- 
ly for  its  shell,  it  is  killed  on  board  the 
larger  vessel  and  this  shell  removed. 

The  most  valuable  of  the  shells  are  tliose 
called  “ lantern  backs.” 


Our  Marine  Corps 

OUB  Marine  Corps  was  organized  by 
act  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1775 
and  its  history  continues  unbroken  down 
to  the  present  time.  It  is  the  oldest 
branch  of  the  military  service  and  was 
originally  created  to  prevent  mutiny  by 
the  sailors,  many  of  whom  were  '*  im- 
pressed.” 

Then,  too,  in  the  days  of  sailing-ships, 
and  especially  in  battle  at  sea,  the  sailors 
were  largely  occupied  in  manoeuvering  the 
vessel.  Fighting  was  at  close  quarters, 
and  a large  body  of  men  who  had  nothing 
to  do  but  fight  was  of  great  service.  The 
advent  of  steam  and  of  long-range  {pins 
made  the  old  style  of  fighting  impossible. 

Tlie  story  of  the  Marine  Corps  is  a 
stirring  one.  The  marines  distinguislied 
themselves  first  in  1779  in  the  battle  be- 
tween the  Bon  Homme  Richard  and  the 
Serapis.  They  had  previously,  in  1776. 
taken  jiart  in  the  bloodless  capture  of 
one  hundred  cannon  at  New  Providence 
in  tlie  Bahamas.  They  fought  in  Tripoli 
in  1803  and  in  1805  they  made  a remark- 
able march  across  the  Libyan  desert  and 
took  the  fortress  of  Derna. 

At  New  Orleans,  in  1815.  the  marines 
again  distinguished  themselves,  and  they 
covered  themselves  with  glory  at  the  bat- 
tle between  the  Chesapeake  and  Shannou. 
In  many  battles  of  the  Civil  War,  at 
Shimonoseki,  Japan,  in  1864,  Formosa  in 
1867,  in  Korea  in  1871.  Panama  in  1885. 
at  Manila  and  Guantanamo  in  the  war 
with  Spain,  and  in  China  during  the 
Boxer  outbreak  they  proved  their  worth. 


Pebbles  and  Wine 

Earth  that  contains  more  than  fifty 
per  cent,  of  pebbles  has  long  been  con- 
sidered infertile  for  all  growtiis  except 
that  of  the  vine.  A Fronelinian  who  has 
studied  the  composition  of  the  soil  which 
gives  the  best  grape  has  established  that 
the  quality  of  the  vine  is  almost  always 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  quantity  of  pebbles 
in  the  soil. 

Certain  relatively  unfruitful  vines  grow 
in  earth  containing  only  fifty  per  cent,  of 
pebble  nr  gravel  grain's  per  kilo:  in  re- 
•Mons  wbeiy  tbe  culture  is  more  abundant 
tI.er.  nakffiWl  twenty  per  cent,  of  fine 


earth. 
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Vitalized  Rubber  calls 
a halt  on  “Short  Mileage!" 


At  last  science  gives  you 
more  rubber  shod  mileage. 

J^iamond 

(No  Clinch) 

Tires 

now  made  of  VITALIZED 
RUBBER — a scientific  combina- 
tion of  pure  rubber  and  a tough- 
ening compound.  A perfect  3-Point  Rim  Con- 

tact tire  at  last 


You  can  get  Vitalized  Rubber  in 
Diamond  Tires — NOW 


Fifty  per  cent  of  all  tires  are  hiined  through 
lack  of  perfect  rim  contact. 

Perfect  3-Point-Rim-Contact  is  just  as  big  an 
advantage  in  tire  construction  as  3-point  sus- 
pension in  the  automobile. 


A tire  containing  too  much  rubber  fails  to  give  the  nec- 
essary mileage  because  it  is  not  tough  enough  to  with- 
stand road  usage.  And  the  tire  containing  too  little  pure 
rubber  has  not  the  necessary  staying  qualities. 

Our  chemists  have  discovered  the  secret  of  how  to  mix  pure  rubber  and 
a toughening  compound  in  just  the  right  proportions.  The  result  is 
additional  mileage  for  you.  The  pure  rubber  we  use  comes  direct 
from  the  trees  of  the  tropics — it  is  fresh  and  contains  all  the  vitality  of 
youth — it  is  elastic  and  easy  riding.  Then  we  mix  this  pure  rubber  with 
the  secret  toughening  compound,  which  gives  it  the  necessary  vitalizing, 
wearing,  more  mileage  quality. 

This  scientific  combination  has  been  vainly  sought  after  for  years  by  tire 
makers.  After  15  years  of  successful  tire  making  we  have  solved  the 
problem — and  you  enjoy  the  benefit  of  our  really  wonderful  discovery — 
in  “Diamond”  Vitalized  Rubber  Tires. 


Add  to  this  the  Diamond  proven  principles  of  proper  construction — 
nothing  inferior  in  rubber,  fabric  or  workmanship — and  you  have  as  perfect  a tire  as 
money  can  buy. 

Here  is  a combination  of  easy  riding  and  more  mileage  advantages  you 
can’t  get  in  any  other  tire  today — Vitalized  Rubber,  Perfect  3 -Point-Rim- 
Contact,  No-Pinch  Safety  Flap,  and,  if  you  wish,  the  now  famous  Safety 
(Squeegee)  Tread — made  to  fit  all  types  of  rims. 


So  this  time  specify  “Diamonds’*  — you  can  get  them  at  any  one  of  the 


25.000  Diamond  Dealers 

always  at  your  Service 


NOTE — If  you  are  not  entirely  uitisfied  vith  the  mileage  you  are  getting  now — if  you  wish  to  reduce  your  tire  up- 
keep— send  today  for  our  new  " Hou  to  GeL-tno  re  Mileage  Out  of  Your  Tins."  It  is  free  to  every  tire  user. 

No  matier^hat  tire  you  rid^n,  to  be  without  this  valuable  book^  so  send  the  coupon  today 
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Diamond  3-Point  Rim  ContaetTires  hold  with  a 
vise-like  grip  absolutely  preventing  the  tire 
from  breaking  above  the  rim,  insuring  no  rim 
skid — no  rim  cutting — no  rim  trouble  at  all. 

Our  engineers  have  mastered  the  principles  of 
Rim  Contact  construction,  and  you  can  get 
the  Diamond  (No-Clinch)  Tire,  with  a per- 
fect 3-Point  Rim  Contact — an  important  advan- 
tage that  has  been  overlooked  by  all  other  tire 
makers. 


No -Pinch  Safety  Flap 
absolutely  protects  the 
inner  tube 


The  No-Pinch  Safety  Flap  that  comes  in  every 
Diamond  (No-Clinch)  Tire  will  cut  your 
inner  tube  bills  in  half  — because  it  forms  a 
substantial  wall  separation  betw'een  the  inner 
tube  and  the  rim,  making  it  impossible  for  the 
inner  tube  to  be  pinched  or  cut  under  the  rim, 
or  injured  by  rim  rust. 

This  No-Pinch  Safety  Flap  is  made  of  the  best 
grade  of  fabric,  and  is  finished  with  a “Feather 
Edge”  as  a further  protection  against  inner 
tube  cutting. 

There  is  no  rubber  in  this  flap  to  adhere  or 
vulcanize,  so  that  the  inner  tube  can  be  quickly 
and  easily  removed  at  all  times — another  big 
Diamond  advantage. 


Mail  This  Coupon  TODAY 


THE  DIAMOND  RUBBER  COMPANY.  Akron.  Ohio.  I« 

I If  there  is  « way  for  me  to  tnore  mileage  oat  of  my  dres.  I 
I would  like  to  know  it.  Without  obligation  on  my  pan,  send  tne  free 
i and  postpaid,  by  return  mail,  your  new  book.  “How  to  Get  More  Mile- 
j age  Out  of  Your  Tirea." 


Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


HARI'ICR’S  WEliiiLY 


Where  machines  and  brains 
make  tire  mileage  for  YOU 

The  efficiency  of  any  tire  depends  to 
a great  extent  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  fabric  and  rubber  (the  “foun- 
dation”) are  treated  and  combined. 

The  illustration  above  shows  the  Re- 
public Calender  Room — the  new  “ roll- 
ing mill”  of  this  rubber  plant  where 
foundations  for  Republic  tires  are  made. 

In  this  great  room  man’s  skill  and 
ingenuity  and  modern  machinery  com- 
bine to  make  the  right  foundation  for 
Republic  Tires,  Scientific,  painstaking 
care  is  exercised  in  every  operation  from 
testing  and  drying  the  fabric  to  calender- 
ing("rolling”)the  rubber  and  combining 
the  two  under  proper  heat  and  pressure. 

And  on  this  right  foundation  is  put 
the  Staggard  Tread- --the  tread  of  extra 
thickness  that  leaves  the  full-thickness 
plain  tread  after  the  center  studs 
eventually  wear  off. 

TTie  Staggard  Tread  is  protection 
against  skidding,  and  really  economical 
because  of  the  extra  mileage  it  gives  you. 

Write  today  tor  beautiful  folder  on 
this  wonderful  new  Calender  Room. 

THE 

REPUBLIC  RUBBER  COMPANY 

YOUNGSTOWN,  O. 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  the  Principal  Cities 

REPUBLIC 
StAgGaR^D 
TREAD  TIRES 

Kf public  Staggard  Tread,  Pat.  Sept.  15-22,  190S  |j^ 

$92-5®  Our  Price 
for  Next  30  Days  ! 

We  now  ofiFer  the  Edwards  “Steelrote”  (laraRC  (1913 
Model),  direct- from  factory,  for  $92.60.  Itiit  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  from  advancing  prices  of  steel,  we  set  a time  limit 
upon  the  offer.  We  guarantee  this  record  price  for  30  days  only. 
Just  now  we  can  save  you  $35.00  or  more. 

Edwards  Fireproof  GARAGE 
Quickly  Set  Up  Any  Place 


Republic  Black-Line 
Red  Inner  Tube 


The  Original  Effective 
Ron -Skid  Tire 


Stage  Fright 

It  is  said  that  there  are  really  few 
public  personages  who  are  free  from 
liability  to  stage  fright.  The  veteran 
is  as  likely  to  be  affected  as  the  novice. 
Frequently  the  attack  comes  when  least 
expected,  and  no  matter  how  often  the 
speaker  or  the  artist  may  have  faced  an 
audience,  he  can  never  feel  quite  certain 
that  he  will  not  undergo  the  tortures  of 
this  form  of  nervousness. 

It  is  a curious  fact,  nevertheless,  that 
stage  fright  sometimes  stimulates  instead 
of  hopelessly  confusing  the  speaker  or 
performer.  There  is  a story  to  the  effect 
that  a friend  of  Canning  once  observed  to 
him.  just  as  that  great  man  was  about 
to  address  the  House  of  Commons  on  an 
important  measure:  “Why,  your  hands 
are  cold  and  clammy.  You  are  nervous. 

“^In  that  case,”  Canning  is  reported  to 
have  replied,  “ I shall  make  a good 
speech.”  And  the  prediction  was  fully 
verified,  since  the  orator  was  at  his  very 
best  on  that  occasion. 

For  obvious  reasons  musicians  are 
among  the  worst  sufferers  from  stage 
fright.  One  artist  trembles,  another  per- 
spires excessively,  a third  suffers  from 
headache,  and  a ‘fourth  is  consumed  with 
a terrible  thirst.  Its  most  embarrassing 
manifestation,  chiefly  among  those  per- 
forming upon  stringed  instruments,  lies 
in  the  nervous  trembling  of  tlie  bow  when 
sustained  notes  are  attempted. 

Pianists,  too,  have  their  troubles  in 
this  respect;  and  many  artists  have  told 
of  cases  wherein  “ their  fingers  ran  away 
with  them.”  ' Singers  experience  a “ catch 
in  the  throat”  that  is  deadly,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  a twitching  of  the  lips,  fatal  to 
clear  enunciation. 

It  is  related  that  Rubinstein,  in  the 
height  of  his  powers,  gave  over  the  profits 
of  a lucrative  engagement  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  suffered  an  attack  of 
this  curious  malady. 


Mediterranean 
Bound  ? 

Then  the  book  for  you  is 

ALBERT  BIGELOW  PAINE’S 

The  Ship- 
Dwcllcrs 

And  it’s  a great  b<»k  for 
too  There  is  the  flavor  in  it  of  Mark 
T^^^in^  * Innocents  Abroad,”  much 

of  the  same  country  is 

new  book  by  Mark  Twain  s Biographer. 

» It  is  .in  account  of  a Mediternniean  voyaee 
toiicliinR  many  couiilrieSj  but  relyuiR  chiefly 
S .in  alert  and  sen.silive  mind,  a keen  oh- 

Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.50  net 

, harper  & BROTHERS  — 


Gives  ab- 


An  artistic.  6reproof  steel  sUucture  .. 

solute  protection  from  sneak  thieves,  joy  riders,  fire.  Iii;htnlnf, 
accidents,  carelessness,  etc.  Saves  $30  to  $30  monthly  In  earage 
rent.  Saves  time,  -work,  tcarry  amt  trauHe.  Conies  ready  to 
set  up.  All  parts  cut  and  fitted.  Simple,  complete  directions 
furnished.  Alrsolutely  rustproof.  Joints  and  seams  permanently 
tight.  Practically  indestnictible.  Locks  securely.  Ample  room 
lor  largest  car  and  all  equipment.  Made  by  one  of  the  largest 
makers  of  friable  fireproof  buildings.  Prompt,  sale  delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Postal  sent  today  brings  new  56.page 
illustrated  Garage  Book  by  return  mail. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
634-684  Eggleston  Ave.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


, — THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM— j 

A Mineral  Springs  Health  Resort  and  Hotel— Open  All  the  Year 

The  only  place  in  America  where  the  Nauheim  Baths,  for  weakness  and  disease  of  the 
heart  are  administered  with  a natural  lodo-Bromo-Muriated  Brine. 

THE  GLEN  SPRINGS 

Watkins  Glen  on  Seneca  Lake 

Hot  Brine  Baths  for  Elimination.  Complete  Ilydrotlierapcutic.  Mechanical  and 
Electricial  equipment.  In  the  treatment  of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Obesity,  Neuralgia, 
Digestive  Disorders,  Anaemia,  Neurasthenia,  and  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  Heart 
and  Kdn’eys.  we  offer  advantages  unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Lake  Country 
mbracing  the  most  beautiful  scenery  of  lake,  river  and  mountain  in  Ammca. 

' npointments,  serview^ffwi  cuisine  unexcellld.  Golf,  Tennis.  Putting  Green. 

JT  _ .w^  addr^ss 

Watkins.  N.  Y.— 


The  Mexican  Calendar  Stone 

Undoubtedly  the  most  wonderful  stone 
to  be  found  on  our  continent  is  the  great 
Aztec  calendar  stone,  which  for  more  tlian 
a century  was  placed  against  the  tower 
of  the  cathedral  in  Mexico  City  and  is 
now  in  the  National  Museum  there.  The 
stone  is  a block  of  basalt  weighing  twenty- 
five  tons  and  having  a diameter  of  eleven 
feet.  It  is  declared  to  have  been  made 
in  honor  of  the  sun  in  the  reign  of  King 
Axayftcatl  in  the  year  13  AcAtl,  which 
corresponds  to  1479  of  our  era.  It  was 
originally  placed  horizontally  in  the  grand 
temple  of  Mexico.  When  the  city  w’as 
taken  by  Cortes  on  August  13,  1521,  and 
the  grand  temple  destroyed,  the  calendar 
stone  was  left  in  the  square  until  Friar 
Alonso  de  Montufar,  Archbishop  of  Mex- 
ico, ordered  it  to  be  buried  about  1555. 
During  the  repaving  of  the  square,  in 
1790,  the  great  stone  was  again  found, 
and  with  the  sanction  of  the  viceroy  it 
was  placed  at  the  base  of  the  cathedral 
tower. 

The  hieroglyphics  on  tlie  diadem  en- 
circling the  head  of  the  sun  god  repre- 
sent the  division  of  time  and  the  Mexican 
method  of  numbering  the  years.  Tlie 
civil  year,  like  ours,  was  of  365  days. 
Each  ‘four  years  had  different  emblems 
repeated  successively.  The  first  year  was 
called  Tochtli,  or  rabbit:  the  second, 
Ac6tl,  or  reed;  the  third,  Teeptal,  or 
flint;  the  fourth,  Calli,  or  house.  The. 
years  were  arranged  by  thirteens.  four 
such  periods  making  a Mexican  age,  when 
the  festival  of  fire,  a most  important 
event  for  the  Mexicans,  occurred. 


contended  that  they  represent  anything 
more  than  a rougb-and-ready  article  for 
heavy  road  work.  But  a silver  spur, 
such  as  would  " set  off  a stamped  patent- 
leather  boot  with  a monogram,  will  come 
much  higher.  In  making  a • estimate  on 
a complete  outfit  it  would  be  safe  to  put 
down  the  cowboy’s  spur  at  $40. 

"Chaps”  are  tbe  wide  affairs  that  go 
on  like  a pair  of  overalls.  Sometimes 
they  are  of  leather  with  long  fringes;  but 
if  the  rider  is  particularly  fastidious  as 
to  bis  appearance  he  will  procure  chaps 
of  goatskin  with  the  hair  unbarbered. 
Chaps  cost  anywhere  from  $15  to  $25. 

A hat  can  be  made  a wonderful  thing 
when  price  is  not  a discouraging  consid- 
eration. Of  hand-stamped  leather  with 
silver  filigree  and  buckle  it  can  be  made 
to  w’cigh  several  pounds  and  to  cost  sev- 
eral dollars  a pound.  It  has  been  said 
that  no  cowboy  would  deem  himself  well 
dressed  without  at  least  five  pounds  of  hat. 


Thermometers  to  Measure 
Height 

We  naturally  tliink  of  the  thermometer’s 
function  as  being  restricted  to  the  meas- 
urement of  heat,  hut  this  instrument  is 
also  employed  in  the  determination  of  the 
Iieiglit  of  mountains. 

The  reason  for  this  employment  is  to 
he  sought  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere on  the  surface  of  water.  The 
greater  that  pressure  is,  the  greater  the 
temperature  needed  to  boil  the  water.  As 
we  ascend  there  is  less  and  less  pressure, 
and  water  wdll  boil  at  a lower  tempera- 
ture than  100°  Centigrade,  or  212° 
Fahrenheit.  For  every  one  thousand 
feet  of  ascent  water  will  boil  at  1° 
Centigrade  lower. 

No  ordinary  thermometer,  however,  may 
I)e  employed  in  scientific  work  of  this 
kind.  Extremely  delicate  instruments 
must  he  used.  ‘ They  must  be  quite 
lengthy,  so  that  the  scales  may  be  divided 
into  fractions  of  a degree.  Th‘e  apparatus 
for  work  of  this  sort  is  called  a thermo- 
barometer,  or  hypsometer.  There  is  a 
small  metallic  vessel  for  boiling  water, 
and  on  the  inside  of  this  vessel  are  placed 
these  delicate  thermometers.  The  claim 
is  made  that  their  accuracy  is  such  that 
the  height  of  a mountain  may  he  de- 
termined within  tell  feet.  It  w’ould  seem, 
however,  that  this  claim  is  not  entirely 
justified,  since  the  pressure  of  air  does 
not  decrease  uniformly  as  the  ascent  is 
made.  Despite  this  fact,  the  thermometer 
is  a valuable  aid  to  the  surveyor. 


The  Cowboy’s  Finery 

Thkke  is  an  establishment  in  tlie  \^  est, 
dealing  exclusively  with  stockmen  and 
cowboys,  where  a hat  costs  from  $12  to 
$20  and  a pair  of  trousers  from  $15  to 
a figure  that  would  stagger  even  the 
fastidious  Easterner. 

The  cowboy’s  finery  is  most  exyicnsive, 
and  he  can  spend  a sum  on  his  outfit  that 
seems  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  station 
life. 

Several  skilled  workmen  will  spend 
weeks  in  making  a saddle,  mounting  it 
with  as  much  silver  and  other  valuable 
metals  as  the  purchaser  may  demand.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  cowboy’s 
saddle  actually  costs  more  than  did  the 
horse  under  it.  Regular  stock  saddles, 
not  made  to  order,  cost  as  high  as 
If  the  prospective  purchaser  wishes  “ to 
go  in  for  something  fancy”  there  is  prac- 
tically no  limit  to  the  price  he  may  pay. 

There  are  fiftv  pounds  of  heather  in  a 
“real  cowbov  ” ‘ saddle,  fifty  pounds  of 
leather  wonderfuly  carved,  stamped,  and 
befringed.  There  are  more  rings,  straps, 
holsters  depending  from  it  than  a la^an 
could  count  without  trying  to  learn  their 
various  uses.  It  has  been  said  that  to  a 
cowboy  his  saddle  is  “a  dwell iiig.^^wherein 
he  eats,  works,  sleeps,  and  loafs.” 

A good  every-day  pair  of  spurs  ^n  he 
had  for  $15; ‘but,  of  course,  it  is  not 


Fox  Cunning 

In  a field  of  feeding  hares  fo.xes  have 
been  observed  to  approach  with  a slow, 
limping  motion  and  holding  down  tlieir 
heads,  as  if  eating  clover,  until  they  were 
near  enough  to  secure  their  prey. 

The  following  is  an  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  fox  cunning:  One  week,  when 
the  ground  was  frozen,  but  bare  of  snow, 
a farmer  placed  a hen  under  a strong, 
heavy  chicken  coop.  The  coop  was 
hoarded  on  one  side  and  lathed  on  the 
other — the  lower  lath  within  an  inch 
of  the  ground,  which  was  smooth  but 
sloping,  with  a furrow’-like  depression  a 
few  inches  in  depth  about  two  feet  up  the 
slope. 

In  the  morning  the  hen  was  gone.  The 
coop  stood  immediately  over  tlie  depres- 
sion, the  laths  bearing  numerous  im- 
pressions of  an  animal’s  teeth,  and  the 
small  one  at  the  apex  was  scratched  by 
its  claws. 

The  fox  I'.ad  w’asted  no  strength  on  the 
Iward  trying  to  push  the  coop  oyer  in 
an  uphill  direction,  but  he  tried  his  best 
on  the  other  side.  Failing  in  this,  he 
hit  and  tore  at  the  laths  to  break  them, 
and  fmallv  drew  the  coop  up  the  hill  over 
the  hollow,  dragged  out  the  hen.  and  made 
off.  leaving  no  blood,  very  few  feathers, 
and  only  three  of  his  hairs  on  the  laths. 
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Open  Winters 

When  snow  covers  the  ground  it  pre- 
serves vegetable  life  without  developing 
it.  Snow  is  three  times  less  powerful  as 
a conductor  of  heat  than  rain;  it  screens 
the  ground  and  prevents  nocturnal  radia- 
tion. 

■\tegetahle8.  cereals  in  particular,  can 
endure  a considerable  lowering  of  tem- 
perature if  the  fall  of  snow  precedes  the 
frost.  Ground  planted  to  w’heat  can  pass 
through  a yieriod  when  the  temperature 
falls  far  below  zero  if  the  snow  covers  it 
well.  While  rain  brings  to  the  ground 
azote  in  the  form  of  ammonia  or  nitric 
acid,  snow  enriches  the  soil  in  much 
greater  proportion.  A liter  of  rain-water 
contains  much  less  fertilizing  material 
than  the  same  amount  of  hoar-frost  or 
melted  snfM’j  and  when  the  winter  has 
been  “ open  ” or  wild,  when  there  has  been 
ain  instead  of  anow.  the  farmer  is  forced 
tr  spend  more  mohcy  for  fertilizers  than 
has  given  the  earth  snow 
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Each  a Lucky  Car 

By  R.  E.  Olds,  Designer 


Even  when  cars  are  skimped  and 
rushed,  an  occasional  car  gives  won> 
drous  satisfaction. 

No  costly  repairs,  no  troubles,  no 
breaks.  The  man  who  gets  it  tells 
his  friends  he  got  a lucky  car. 

But  every  buyer  of  Reo  the  Fifth 


gets  a lucky  car. 
insure  it: 

Endless  Care 

In  26  years  spent  build- 
ing cars  I’ve  learned  what 
strength  is  needed. 

To  insure  that  strength 
I mice  analyze  every  lot  of 
steel. 

I test  my  gears  with  a 
crushing  machine  of  50  tons’ 
capacity. 

I have  another  machine 
to  test  my  springs  for  100,- 

000  vibrations. 

Then,  to  make  doubly 
sure,  I give  each  driving 
part  50  per  cent  over-capac- 
ity. Each  is  made  ample, 
by  actual  test,  for  a 45- 
horsepower  engine.  That 
means  immense  margin  of 
safety. 

Extra  Cost 

Drop  forgings,  on  the 
average,  cost  twice  as  much 
as  steel  castings.  But  steel 
castings  often  have  hidden 
flaws.  So  in  Reo  the  Fifth 

1 use  190  drop  forgings. 

Roller  bearings  cost  five 

times  as  much  as  the  usual 
ball  bearings.  But  ball 
bearings  often  break.  So 
in  Reo  the  Fifth  I use  15 
roller  bearings,  ii  Timken 
and  4 Hyatt  High  Duty. 

This  year  I have  added 
30  per  cent  to  my  tire  cost 
to  add  65  per  cent  to  your 
tire  mileage.  Note  how  big 
my  tires  are  for  a car  of 
this  size  and  weight. 


This  is  how  I 


Ending  Trouble 

To  deal  with  low-grade 
gasoline  I doubly  heat  my 
carburetor.  I use  a hot  air 
intake,  plus  hot  water  wrap- 
ping. 

I use  a magneto  to 
end  ignition  troubles. 

Each  engine  is  tested  20 
hours  on  blocks  and  28 
hours  in  the  chassis.  There 
are  five  long  - continued 
tests. 

Every  car  in  the  making 
gets  a thousand  inspections. 
Parts  are  ground  over  and 
over  to  get  utter  exactness. 
And  I limit  my  output  to 
50  cars  daily  so  nothing  is 
ever  rushed. 


Enduring  Luxury 

Each  body  is  given  17 
coats  to  insure  enduring 
finish.  The  deep  Turkish 
upholstering  is  of  genuine 
leather  filled  with  the  best 
curled  hair.  So  it  doesn’t 
sag  and  grow  rusty. 

Two  front  lights  are  elec- 
tric, set  flush  with  the  dash. 
The  old-style  side  lamps 
have  been  abandoned.  The 
rear  light  is  also  electric. 

This  car  in  every  detail 
shows  the  final  touch. 


Center  Control 

This  car  alone  has  my 
center  control.  All  the  gear 
shifting  is  done  by  moving 
a small  handle  only  three 
inches  in  each  of  four  direc- 
tions. 

No  side  levers;  no  brake 
levers — nothing  in  the  way. 
Both  brakes  are  operated  by 
foot  pedals. 

This  arrangement  per- 
mits of  the  left-side  drive, 
now  considered  essential,  to 
bring  the  driver  close  to  the 
car  he  passes. 

When  you  see  what  these 
things  mean  you  will  not  go 
without  them. 


What  Precaution  Costs 


I could  build  Reo  the 
Fifth  without  all  these  pre- 
cautions for  some  ^200  less. 
But  this  added  cost  saves 
the  average  buyer  several 
times  as  much.  It  insures  a 
car  that’s  flawless,  durable 
and  right. 

So  we  save  in  other  ways. 
We  build  only  one  model, 
which  saves  some  20  per 
cent.  We  have  cut  down 
our  profits.  We  employ 
wondrous  factory  efficiency. 


As  a result,  we  give  you  a 
car  such  as  I describe  at  a 
price  that’s  unmatchable — 
^1,095. 

I build  it  for  men  who 
want  beauty  and  luxury, 
combined  with  all  the  hid- 
den worth  that  any  price 
can  buy. 


Write  for  our  1913  cata- 
log. Then  go  to  the  nearest 
of  our  thousand  dealers 
and  see  this  new -model 
car. 


Reo  the  Fifth 

The  1913  Series 

$1,095 


30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel  Base 
112  inches 
Tires — 

34x4  inches 
Center 
Control 
Roller 
Bearings 

Demountable 

Rims 

Three  Electric 
Lights 
Speed— 

45  Miles 
per  Hour 
Made  with 
2 and  5 
Passenger 
Bodies 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.  We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip  cover,  windshield, 
gas  tank  for  headlights,  speedometer,  self-starter,  extra  rim  and  brackets— all  for  $1 00  extra  (list  price  $1 70). 


R.  M.  Owen  & Co. 

Digitized  by  Go  ale 


General  Sales 
Agents  for 


Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  OnL  Original  from 
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THE  GATEWAY 

to  the  SOUTH  and  WEST 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATION 


The  Heart  of  New  York 
Seventh  Avenue  and  Thirty-second  Street 

All  through  trains  to  St.  Augustine  and  through  cars  to  Southern 
Florida,  New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf  ('oast,  and  to  resorts  in  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia  depart  from  and  arrive  at  this  station. 

THE  MANHAHAN  END  OF  THE  CHICAGO  SHORT  LINE 

The  “Broadway  Limited,”  “The  Pennsylvania  Limited,”  the 
“Chicago  Limited,”  the  “24-Hour  St.  Loui.s,”  and  other  good 
trains,  connecting  for  all  points  in  Southern  California  and 
Mexico,  depart  from  and  arrive  at  Pennsylvania  Station  every 
day  in  the  year. 

The  Shortest  and  Best  Route  to  Summer  Lands 

is  the 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 


To  Our  Readers 

We  Want  to  Extend  the 
Influence  of 

HARPER^S 

WEEKLY 

A Journal  of  Civilization 

among  the  active  and  progressive 
young  men  of  the  country  who 
are  coming  to  the  fore,  and  will 
gladly  send  a copy  of  Harper’s,  at 
no  cost,  to  any  young  man  whose 
name  and  address  you  may  care 
to  send  us  on  the  attached  coupon. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS. 


I 

Old  Overholt 
Rye 

“Sam*  for  lOOyoara” 

It  had  a place  on  the  nide- 
boards  of  old-time  mansions, 
a whiskey  of  pedigree. 

II,  rich  body;  exquisite  flavor  and 
Aged  in  charred  oak  bar- 
sd  in  bond. 

A.  Overholt  & Co. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


row  M hem  ^ or  brains 

-MADE  AT  KEY%VEST> 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

itJiK ! A controlling  Interest  in  oneof  tlielar 
^nown  and  best  equipped  preparatory  scho< 
the  South.  Full  particulars  on  appllcatic 

iPAKATOUT  SCIiOUL,  P.  O.  Box  MS,  AtIuU,  ( 


The  Lord  Mayor’s  “Square 
Mile  ” 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  in  presiding  over  his 
square  mile  of  territory,  present  some 
curious  features.  Theoretically,  at  least, 
the  consent  of  this  important  personage 
must  be  obtained  before  even  the  King 
may  enter  the  city  of  London;  at  the 
same  time,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  the  Lord 
Mayor  spends  a considerable  portion  of 
each  morning  disposing  of  petty  offenders 
against  the  majesty  of  the  law  in  the 
small  area  over  which  ho  rules.  Most 
of  these  are  plain  “ drunks.”  Imagine 
the  Mayor  of  New  York,  of  Boston,  or  of 
Chicago  engaged  in  the  dispensation  of 
such  Solomon-like  justice. 

The  “ city  ” in  London  comprises  but 
one  square  mile,  the  greater  part  whereof 
is  occupied  by  the  great  business  houses 
that  control  the  finances  of  the  world. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land containing  a reserve  fund  of  $100,- 
000,000  in  gold.  Twenty-eight  soldiers 
are  detailed  to  guard  the  treasure  with- 
in, but  without  it  is  still  further  watched, 
inasmuch  as  witliin  the  square  mile  men- 
tioned there  circulate  no  fewer  than 
eighteen  hundred  policemen.  After  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening  the  silence  of  the 
streets  there  is  broken  only  by  the  slow 
tread  of  these  “ bobbies.”  It  would  be  a 
bold  burglar,  indeed,  who  attempted  work 
in  this  well-guarded  area. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  as  down- 
right criminals  give  the  “city”  a wide 
berth,  the  chief  offenders  haled  before  the 
Lord  Mayor  in  the  morning  are  those  who 
have  looked  upon  the  wine  when  it  was 
red  in  the  eup. 

The  Lord  Mayor’s  salary  is  twice  that 
of  the  Prime  Minister.  He  receives  as 
much  pay  as  does  our  President.  He  is 
the  highest  salaried  magistrate  in  the 
world. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed,  however,  that, 
aside  from  disposing  of  the  morning’s 
“ drunks.”  the  Lord  Mayor  has  nothing  to 
do.  One  such  official,  who  kept  a record 
of  his  activities  during  the  course  of  one 
year,  has  tabulated  for  our  information 
some  interesting  figures  in  this  connec- 
tion. It  appears  that  he  attended  130 
public  and  semi-public  dinners,  85  balls 
and  receptions,  .365  meetings  and  com- 
mittees. He  delivered  1,100  speeches  and 
paid  20  state  visits  to  churches. 

When  the  above-mentioned  class  of 
duties  militates  against  his  dispensation 
of  justice,  a brother  alderman  takes  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  place  on  the  bench. 


A Tower  of  Skulls 

Thebe  exists  at  Nish,  in  southeast 
Servia,  a curious  monument  of  modern 
barbarism.  During  the  war  of  independ- 
ence, in  1809,  the  Servian  garrison  here 
exploded  a powder  magazine  and  perished 
therein  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks. 

A battle  had  previously  taken  place, 
and  the  Turks,  to  commemorate  their 
victory,  erected  a rude  tower  ornamented 
with  the  heads  of  their  enemies.  Aged 
inhabitants  of  the  district  assure  the 
visitor  that  tliere  were  once  twelve  hun- 
dred heads,  hut  as  the  tower  was  never 
more  than  twenty-five  feet  high  this  is 
probably  an  exaggeration. 

Lamartine  and  other  travelers  relate 
that  they  saw  hair  still  clinging  to  the 
skulls,  which  must  have  presented  a 
gruesome  spectacle.  During  many  years 
visitors  were  in  the  habit  of  carrving  off 
skulls  as  souvenirs,  but  when  Isish  be- 
came Servian  the  remainder  were  taken 
away  for  decent  burial,  all  save  a few  that 
were  too  deeply  imbedded.  Recently  the 
remains  of  tlie  tower  have  been  covered 
with  a roof  to  protect  them  against  the 
elements,  and  they  are  regarded  as  a 
pious  object  of  patriotic  pilgrimage. 


Ebony 

Ebony  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
ancients  as  an  article  of  luxury  and  was 
used  by  them  for  various  purposes.  In 
India  it  was  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  scepters  and  images.  On  account  of  its 
supposed  prophylaxis  against  poisons  it 
was  used  largely  for  drinking-cups.  Its 
use  has  extended  continuously  down  to  the 
present  time,  and  in  England,  as  w’ell  as 
on  this  continent,  it  has  always  been  held 
in  high  esteem  for  toilet  articles  and  boxes. 
In  France  particularly  the  manufacture 
of  ebony  goods  has  attained  a high  degree 
of  perfection.  Within  a few'  years  its  use 
in  the  United  States  has  increased  most 
remarkably,  in  large  measure,  no  doubt, 
on  account  of  its  beauty  in  combination 
with  silver,  a fashion  w’hich  is  believed 
to  liave  originated  in  this  country.  The 
striking  contrast  of  the  dead  black  of  the 
wood  and  the  brilliant  white  of  the  silver 
has  from  the  outset  commended  it  to  the 
American  public.  The  silver  mounting  of 
the  ebony  gives  scope  for  the  taste  and 
originality  of  the  silversmith.  The  style 


of  decoration  most  frequently  uggj  the 
larger  pieces  coneiats  ox  a border  of  scrolls 
or  flowers,  or  of  a combination  of  scrolls 
and  floral  designs,  the  variety  and.  de- 
gree of  elaboration  of  the  borders  shown 
are  almost  infinite. 

The  name  ebony  is  given  to  the  wood, 
of  several  varieties  of  trees.  All  kinds 
of  ebony  are  distinguished  for  their  great 
density  and  dark  color.  The  wood  in  all 
varieties  is  heavier  than  water;  the  heavi- 
est varieties  are  the  darkest.  The  other 
grades  require  a considerable  amount  of 
stnining  to  make  them  black.  Ebony, 
either  dark  or  lighter,  is  always  of  a uni- 
form color  throughout  and  will  not  show 
any  deterioration  even  from  long-continued 
use.  There  are  three  varieties  of  the  wood 
well  known  in  commerce.  The  ebony  from 
the  Gaboon  coast  of  Africa  is  the  darkest, 
the  Madagascar  ebony  is  the  densest,  and 
that  from  Macassar  furnishes  the  largc-st 
pieces.  Almost  all  of  it  is  sent  in  the 
form  of  logs  to  London  and  from  there 
shipped  to  the  various  countries  in  W’hich 
it  is  used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  It 
is  always  sold  by  weight. 

There  are  many  imitations  of  ebony,  but 
they  can  always  be  easily  distinguished  by 
their  lighter  weight,  and  the  cheaper  im- 
itations can  be  readily  detected  by  simply 
scratching  the  surface. 


The  Elephant’s  Delicate  Palate 

Since  the  elephant’s  digestive  functiona 
are  very  rapid,  it  requires  a large  amount 
of  fodder  daily — about  six  hundred  pounds 
in  most  cases.  In  its  wild  state  the  ele- 
plant  feeds  heartily  but  wastefully.  It  is 
careful  in  selecting  the  few  forest  trees 
that  it  likes  for  their  bark  or  foliage,  but 
it  will  tear  down  branches  and  leave  half 
of  them  untouched.  It  will  strip  off  the 
hark  from  other  trees  and  throw  away  a 
large  portion. 

As  jt  is  a nocturnal  animal,  it  selects 
its  trees  by  the  senses  of  touch  and  smell. 
Its  sense  of  smell  is  said  to  he  so  delicate 
that  a w’ild  elephant  can  wind  an  enemy 
at  a distance  of  a thousand  yards,  and 
the  nerves  of  its  trunk  are  so  sensitive 
that  the  smallest  substance  can  be  dis- 
covered and  picked  up  by  its  tiny  pro- 
boscis. 

An  elephant’s  palate  is  very  delicate, 
and  the  animal  is  whimsical  in  select- 
ing or  rejecting  morsels  of  . food.  A w'riter 
tells  of  an  incident  humorously  illustra- 
tive of  the  whims  of  a tame  elephant  be- 
longing to  the  police  of  Dhurbri. 

This  elephant  was  fed  with  rice  and 
plantains.  The  stems  of  the  plantains 
were  split  and  cut  into  transverse  sec- 
tions two  feet  in  length.  Three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  rice  was  placed  within 
each  tube  of  plantain  stem.  One  day 
while  the  elephant  was  being  fed  8om*e 
one  offered  it  a small  sweet  biscuit.  It 
was  taken  in  the  trunk  and  almost  im- 
mediately thrown  on  the  ground. 

The  mahout,  thinking  that  the  elephant 
had  behaved  rudely,  picked  up  the  biscuit 
and  inserted  it  in  a parcel  of  rice  within 
a plantain  stem.  This  was  placed  in  the 
beast’s  moiitli  and  at  the  very  first  crunch 
it  showed  its  disgust  by  refusing  the  w’hole 
mess.  The  small  biscuit  had  disgusted 
the  animal  and  for  several  minutes  it 
tried  by  its  inserted  trunk  to  rake  out 
every  atom  from  its  tongue  and  throat. 


The  Way  of  the  Ant 

The  tropical  white  ant  builds  large 
cities  formed  of  mounds  of  hard  earth 
from  two  to  three  meters  in  height.  In 
each  one  of  these  ant  cities  there  is  only 
one  female,  the  queen,  who  is  the  mother 
of  the  entire  family. 

If  an  ant  shows  a disposition  not  to 
work,  or  is  unable,  he  is  conveyed  to  the 
“ policeman,”  and  the  jaw-bone  of  this 
official  puts  the  incompetent  out  of  the 
world.  Rest  appears  to  be  unknown  in 
the  ant-hill.  The  bodyguard  installed  at 
the  top  of  the  house  exercises  ceaseless 
vigilance  against  the  coming  of  enemies 
or  the  entrance  of  undesirables.  There 
seems  to  be  a sentinel  system,  and  the 
ants  are  relieved  at  intervals.  In  case 
of  necessity  they  convey  danger  warnings. 
These  forces  on  guard  at  the  top  of  tlie 
ant-hill  are  changed  with  such  regularity 
as  to  make  it  probable  that  they  have 
something  in  their  calculations  which  an- 
swers to  time. 


The  Bow  and  Arrow 

One  curious  result  of  the  study  of  the 
mural  paintings  and  engravings  on  the 
walls  of  caverns  in  the  Pyrenees  occupied 
in  ancient  times  by  men  is  the  evidence 
which  it  has  afforded  that  bows  and  ar- 
rows w'ere  already  in  use  at  that  very 
early  period.  In  a grotto  at  Niaux, 
bisons,  horses,  deer,  and  wild  goats  are 
represented,  and  arrow’s  are  shown  stick- 
ing :Tlr|tjQ;:p|aqj^  animals.  Some  of 

the  arroW-heads  thus  placed  are  colored 
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The  Prediction 


Reproduced  from  Cadillac 
advertisements  of  December,  1908 


Ultimately  the  Cadillac  will  find  its 
way  into  the  hands  of  hundreds  of 
owners  who  have  heretofore  paid  twice 
and  thrice  as  much  money 

The  deep-rooted  conviction  which 
these  men  naturally  cherish — that  there 
must  be  something  lacking  in  the  Cadil- 
lac to  make  such  a price  possible — is  one 
which  the  Cadillac  Company  is  eager  to 
encounter  wherever  it  can  be  found. 

To  meet  and  defeat  that  impression 
by  practical  demonstration  during  the 
ensuing  season  is  of  vastly  more  im- 
portance than  the  mere  matter  of  sales. 

The  latter  problem  has  been  disposed 
of  by  a demand  from  dealers  which  has 
exhausted  an  output  of  ten  thousand 
cars;  and  driven  the  factory  to  exert 
its  fullest  continuous  capacity,  night 
and  day. 

Of  infinitely  greater  moment,  as  affect- 
ing the  well-bemg  of  the  Cadillac  Com- 
pany a year  from  to-day,  and  ten  years 
thereafter,  is  the  establishment  of  the 
principle  that  a high-powered  car,  of  the 
highest  grade,  can  be  built  to  sell  at  a 
popular  price. 

Stripp^  to  the  chassis  and  subjected 
to  the  jealous  scrutiny  of  experts  in 
material  and  in  mechanics ; matched 
part  against  part,  down  to  the  last  de- 
tail, with  cars  of  known  integrity  sold 
at  the  highest  market  figure,  the  Cadil- 
lac will  prove  beyond  question  that  such 
a car  can  be  built  at  such  a price. 

But  your  investigation,  proving  that 
the  Cadillac  Company  has  made  the 
impossible  possible  by  heroic  means 
and  methods,  will  likewise  demonstrate 
this,  that 

HIGH-POWERED  CARS  EQUAL 
TO  THE  WORLD’S  BEST  CAN 
BE  BUILT  TO  SELL  AT  A 
POPULAR  PRICE  IN  ONLY 
THE  ONE  FACTORY  WHICH 
IS  FITTED  BY  EXPERIENCE 
AND  EQUIPMENT  TO  UNDER- 
TAKE THE  TREMENDOUS 
TASK. 


Four  years  ago  we  recorded  a prediction. 

Four  years  ago  we  foretold  in  our  advertisements,  as  reproduced 
in  the  appended  column,  that:  - 

Ultimately  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  would  find  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  hundreds  of  owners  who  had  theretofore  paid  twice 
and  thrice  as  much  money. 

You ‘must  be  conscious  that  the  prophecy  is  being  fulfilled;  that 
the  “hundreds”  predicted  is  being  realized  in  “thousands.” 

The  prediction  was  not  made  in  a spirit  of  vainglory. 

Nor  is  its  realization  recorded  now  with  any  special  sense  of 
elation. 

But  the  simple  fact  is  interesting,  and  highly  creditable. 

Creditable,  we  mean,  to  the  discernment  of  the  American  busi- 
ness man. 

It  is  not  easy  to  resist  the  glamor  of  the  highest  dollar-mark. 

It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  equal  or  greater  excellence  can  be 
found  at  a lower  price. 

But  that  is  precisely  what  has  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
Cadillac. 

We  felt  four  years  ago  that  it  must  happen. 

We  were  sure  that  nc  manufacturer  could  have  higher  ideals ; or 
adhere  more  rigidly  to  those  ideals. 

The  basis  of  a car’s  worth,  of  course,  is  the  engineering  practice 
and  the  factory  practice  which  govern  its  construction. 

That  is  the  first  excellence  you  strive  to  obtain  when  you  pay  the 
highest  price. 

And  that  was  precisely  the  point  in  which  the  Cadallic  was 
awarded  world’s  precedence  by  the  Royal  Automobile  Club 
of  London. 

We  knew  that  in  practice— c/ose  measurement,  standardization, 
alignment,  proportion— the  Cadillac  was  not  an  aspirant  but 
actually  a leader. 

We  knew,  in  other  words,  that  it  was  not  surpassed ; and  that  it 
was  not  even  equalled  in  that  respect. 

And  we  knew,  too,  that  that  which  went  into  the  car  could  not 
be  better. 

We  had  no  thought  of  emulating  cars  of  higher  price. 

We  were  wholly  engrossed  in  making  the  Cadillac  the  best  of  cars. 

So,  the  fact  that  our  prophecy  has  come  true  is  an  incidental, 
although  an  important  result. 

It  has  happened  because  we  began  with  the  positive  conviction 
that — given  a production  of  adequate  size— no  higher  price 
than  the  price  of  the  Cadillac  was  necessary  for  the  highest 
type  of  motor  car. 

Surely  your  own  Cadillac  experience,  the  experience  of  every 
Cadillac  owner  in  your  community — and,  indeed,  of  every 
Cadillac  owner  you  have  ever  met  anywhere  in  the  world — 
justifies  it. 

The  Cadillac  is  now  the  choice  of  thousands  who  were  once  wedded 
to  cars  of  the  highest  price. 

They  have  abandoned  the  recognition  of  the  dollar-mark  as  the 
symbol  of  highest  value. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  that  have  occurred  in  motor 
car  history — one  of  the  most  significant  signs  of  enlighten- 
ment in  buying  that  has  occurred  in  latter-day  America. 


STTi:.ES  AND  PRICES 

Standard  Tonrlnr  Car,  five  pasnenarer $1975.00 

Six  paHHenser  oar $!3075.00  Koadnter,  two  pattsenKer  . . .$1975.00 

riiaoton,  four  passeiiKor  . . . 1975.00  Coape,  four  paNitenarer  . . . . 8500.00 

Torpedo,  fonr  pasHonsrer . . . 1975.00  Liinousitie,  seven  patuteiiKor  . 3850.00 

All  pricra  nrv  F.  O.  B.  Oetrolt,  Including  top,  windshield,  demonntnble  rlras  and  fall  equipment. 


■gle 


CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Copyright,  1913,  The  Bauer  Chemical  Co.,  Nrtu  Tork. 

Sanatogen  brings  new  strength  to 
those  who  have  fallen  by  the  wayside 

WITH  nervous  vitality  broken  down — digestion  and  assimilation  impaired — 
men  and  women — their  grip  on  life  and  success  broken — fall  by  the  wayside 
— victims  of  the  stress  and  toil  of  our  modern  life. 

But  every  day,  under  just  such  conditions — more  and  more  men  and  women  are 
learning  to  appreciate  the  splendid  help  proffered  by  Sanatogen. 

When  your  nerves  fly  signals  of  distress — telling  plainly  that 
they  need  help — nothing  is  more  welcome  than  Sanatogen — Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  M.P. 
marv'elous  revitalizer  of  ner\’e  health.  Nerves  have  their  The  eminent  nov«-iist-sute»man. 

own  peculiar  hungei— a hunger  that  must  be  always  satisfied  ••  w'lTmind  a true 

if  you  are  to  continue  in  health.  When  illness,  worry  or  lood-tonic.  leeding  the  nerves  in- 
work  drains  the  nerves,  they  become  exhausted  and  starved 
— they  must  be  fed  to  restore  their  health.  • body^d  mind.” 

The  answer  to  nerve  hunger  is  a fot^  answer— Sanatogen.  "TiIl'1.fn/“Tam.tic  author. 
Its  nerve  foods — glycerophosphate  and  purest  albumen — are  ,,'»rit«: 

eagerly  taken  into  the  nerve  cells,  there  to  revitalize  and  won^'uiW  btMfiJul 

endue  the  nerves  with  energetic  health.  eapenenced  from 

® _ _ the  use  of  your  Sanatogen.  It  has 

When  you  remember  that  16,000  physicians  have  endorsed  {he"MnM'^'and*rheannrtecom" 
Sanatogen — in  writing — that  a multitude  of  noted  men  and  „,cnd  h to  aii  who.  i>ke  myseii. 
women  have  found  their  nerve-health  answer  in  its  use — ^you  are  obliged  to  overwork.” 
will  probably  decide  it  is  your  answer.  Harrimon  FUher 

This  Ke.narkHl.le  K.H,k  FRKE  ” iT^rtite 

We  ask  you  earnestly  to  get  acquainted  with  fMnatogen.  Investigate  our  year,  and  I find  it  a 

claims  first  if  you  like,  and  we  are  only  too  glad  to  have  you  do_TC.  Ask  your  wonderfui  tonic,  t am  recom- 

doctor  about  it.  and  in  any  case  write  at  once  for  our  l»ok  ” Nerve  Heahh  mending  it  to  my  overworked 

Regained,”  written  In  an  absorbingly  interesting  style,  beauliiully  illustratedand  friends.” 

conuining  factsand  information  of  vitallnterest  to  you.  This  licvk  also  contains  tj  a 

evidence  of  the  value  of  Sinatogen  which  Is  as  renuricable  as  it  is  conclusive.  Arnola  Bennett 

Sanatogen  is  sold  in  three  eixee,  $1.00,  $1.90,  $3.60  e«:S"f 

Get  Sanatogen  from  your  druggist— if  not  oUainable  from  him.  sent  upon  receipt  of  price.  me  is  simply  wonderiul.” 

THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO.,  28-U  Irving  Place,  New  York 


THE  CAR  WITH  A CONSCIENCE’ 


Our  Engineering  Creed 


The  OAKLAND  Engineering 
Creed  is  the  business  religion 
of  our  engineers  and  designers. 
It  is  years  old.  Here  it  is : 

“We  believe  when  a good  engineer 
designs  a car,  the  basic  principles, 
asid^  from  simplicity  and  accessi- 
bility, are  to  eliminate  friction,  guard 
against  distortion,  reduce  wear  to  the 
minimum,  and  deliver  the  maximum 
horse-power  to  the  driving  wheels. 

The  ideal  car  is  mirrored  in  this 
creed.  And  it  is  an  ideal  actually 
used  in  Oakland  construction,  and 
not  spoken  of  here  because  it  is  a 
lofty  expression.  We  want  you  to  see 
these  ideal  cars. 


Four  and  Sixes,  many  styles  of  bodies, 
$1000  to  $3000. 


OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

128  Oak>nd  Boulevard,, PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


The  Gender  View 

BY  FLOraOA  PIER 

An  American  Trait 

There  is  something  faintly  appalling 
about  America’s  readiness  to  grasp  a new 
idea.  She  takes  it  up  with  such  a rusli- 
ing  avidity  that  the  undeveloped  idea  is 
reduced  to  a stale  banality.  VVe  kill 
things  with  our  quickness  and  kill  them 
in  their  embryonic  stages.  Our  passion 
for  being  up  to  date  mtikes  us  murderous- 
ly premature.  We  are  becoming  more 
and  more  volatile,  superficial,  and,  to  the 
serious-minded,  terrifying.  We  must  put 
any  one,  coming  to  us  with  a great  and 
difficult  scheme  for  whose  perfection  he 
wants  aid,  through  a trying  cycle  of  emo- 
tions. Our  gobbling  of  a thing  because 
it  is  novel  has  all  the  air  of  being  in- 
spired by  foresight.  We  appear  so  gal- 
lant and  open-minded  in  our  champoining 
of  ultra-modernity  that  to  a man  ahead 
of  his  time  therd  must  come  a period  of 
delirious  relief  and  the  feeling  that  he 
has  found  his  wav  into  the  future.  This 
cannot  but  be  followed  by  depression  and 
a desire  to  steal  back  his  beloved  idea, 
hide  it  under  his  coat,  and  slip  away  to 
a country  where  minds  work  slowly.  For 
there  it  is  possible  to  mistake  the  oblivion 
meted  out  to  a new  idea  for  careful  con- 
sideration and  serious  investigation,  for 
an  unwillingness  to  harden  a vital  tend- 
ency into  a glibly  worded  system  before 
the  main  theme  has  been  allowed  a fair 
amount  of  growth  in  its  natural  medium 
of  thought.  It  may  even  bo  possible  for 
a creator  to  continue  in  this  belief  until 
the  day  of  his  death,  which  permits  him 
a quietly  hopeful  end.  In  America  he  sees 
himself  welcomed,  misconstrued,  and  done 
for  before  he  has  finished  his  explanation 
of  what  it  is  he  has  brought.  A.  hug  ot 
appreciation  is,  in  its  after  effects,  fre- 
quently like  the  embrace  of  a boa-con- 
strictor. 

There  are  moments  when  one  fwls  that 
incensed  critics  and  lusty  denunciators 
are  the  only  safe  ingredients  wherewith 
to  make  up  a public.  Their  treatment 
necessitates  the  most  desirable  thing  pos- 
sible, an  open  and  detailed  explanation 
of  what  it  is  one  stands  for.  While  a 
generous-heartfNi  reception,  an  insistence 
that  you  are  understood  perfectly,  is  a 
gag  so  effective  as  to  plunge  one  into 
despondency.  It  leaves  nothing  to  be  said. 
The  loudest  spoken  elaborations  and  cau- 
tions are  drowned  in  the  chorus  of  limited 
comprehension.  It  is  as  though  one  could 
and  did  offer  the  world  salvation  and  it 
in  turn  acclaimed  the  giver  great  be- 
cause he  had  healed  a few  of  its  surface 
wounds.  His  greatness  would  be  mo- 
mentary, their  gain  maddening  in  its  in- 
sufficient mea.sure,  and  the  pain  of  frus- 
trated output  for  the  creative  mind  quite 
sufficient  to  tempt  a double  death — that 
of  his  idea  and  of  himself. 

All  the  w’orld  appears  at  times  to  be 
divided  up  into  two  parties:  the  radical- 
minded  and  the  conservative-minded,  and 
evolution  is  carried  on  by  their  perpetual 
hectoring  of  each  oHier.  The  radical  side 
of  hunuinity  grasps  an  idea  while  it  is 
still  too  hot  for  use,  flings  it  at  the  con- 
servative side,  who  jump  about  in  their 
effort  to  grasp  so  maleable  a thing,  loath- 
ing the  thing  and  loathing  the  activity 
forced  upon  them,  worthily  afraid  that 
the  things  they  hold  good  shall  be  up- 
rooted and  tossed  away  while  the  good 
remains  in  them.  As  soon  as  they  have 
grasped  the  idea  they  fling  it  back  at  the 
radical  side,  denouncing  it  in  terms 
strongly  influenced  by  their  inability  to 
deal  with  anything  so  fresh  from  the 
creative  fire.  When  the  idea  has  been 
tossed  about  sufficiently  to  low’er  its 
temperature  considerably,  three  things 
happen:  the  conservatives  become  used  to 
the  idea,  they  have  been  stirred  by  dis- 
comfort to  a point  where  action  comes 
more  easily  to  them,  and  they  suddenly 
steal  the  idea  from  the  radicals.  From 
then  on  they  work  like  slaves  to  prevent 
the  radicals  from  ])utting  it  into  prac- 
tice before  society  is  ready  for  the  idea 
and  the  idea  is  ready  for  society,  always 
with  the  laudable  excuse  that  they  mean 
to  introduce  it  themselves  in  good  time. 
And  they  do  introduce  it,  or,  rather,  the 
long  fight  iK^tween  the  two  parties  to  pre- 
vent each  other  from  harming  society  has 
gradually  opened  society’s  mind,  so  that 
at  its  end  the  idea  is  found  to  be  quite 
at  liome  in  that  heterogeneous,  docile 
brain,  and  the  eonnervative  party  is  not 
obliged  to  do  anything  except  pass  a law 
and  begin  a new  fight  over  a new  idea 
which  is  dangerously  intoxicating  the 
radical  mind. 

This  is  true,  of  all  the  world  except 
America.  There  one  feels  sure  a different 
law  holds.  The  writer  takes  it  for  granted 
that  every  one  by  now  believes  all  new 
ideas  to  be  created  by  a busy  little  group 
who  are  always  in  the  minority  and  al- 
ways in  the  right  ami  who  never  get  the 
majority  to  hold  a view  until  the  minority 
have  long  discarded  it  and  gone  on  to 
the  next  higher  one.  The  minority  in 
America,  however,  must  be  in  a very  dif- 

fomrif  or,A  aH^hflv  phn  orriri  inw 


They  must  be  forever  embarrassed  at  what 
seems  a leakage  of  their  news.  A leakage 
is  invariably  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
majority,  who  taste  the  drops,  name  them, 
reduce  them  to  catchwords,  and  dismiss 
them;  while  the  revolutionary  minority, 
made  against  its  will  to  seem  over- 
thorough  and  plodding,  is  still  dwelling 
on  what  has  the  tattered  appearance  of 
an  old  idea,  but  is  in  reality  not  one,  is 
hectored  by  the  majority  who  clamor  pet- 
tishly for  something  new  to  amuse  them. 

Nothing  is  more  happily  sympathetic 
than  talking  with  a light  touch  of  cumber- 
some topics,  but  we  have  an  idea  at  pres- 
ent— it  is  growing,  it  may  ^become  a na- 
tional trait— that  it  is  chic  to  be  serious- 
minded,  with  the  result  that  conversation 
in  our  larger  cities  is  sometimes  wholly 
grotesque.  The  way  in  w'hich  we  glibly 
chatter  on  street  corners,  elevators,  or 
wherever  we  happen  to  meet  for  a mo- 
ment about  eugenics,  the  Montessori 
method,  social  reform,  and  a dozen  in- 
finitely more  startling  subjects,  causes  us 
to  present  a nude  and  slightly  insane  ap- 
|)earance  to  a foreign  eye. 


The  Singing  Robe 

Have  you  seen  the  singing  robe 
My  love  made  for  me? 

It  is  woven  of  the  light 
Of  worlds  that  used  to  be. 

It  is  shot  with  suns  and  moons. 

And  stars  gleam  in  its  sea. 

Have  you  seen  my  singing  robe. 

How  it  envelops  me? 

Like  his  love  it  folds  around 
All  that  I am  or  yet  will  l>e. 

All  that  I was  before  he  came. 

All  tliat  lie  made  of  me. 

Have  you  seen  the  singing  rolje 
My  love  gave  to  me? 

He  put  it  on  my  body  bare — 

Pinned  it  with  kisses  three. 

0 Splendor  flung  across  the  night — 

I sing  of  what  I see. 

1 sing  of  warring,  rocking  worlds, 

Of  fallen  stars  and  hostile  powers. 

Of  widening  voids  where  God  is  not, 
Of  astral  loves  more  fierce  than  ours. 

I see  new  worlds  swing  into  place 
Flung  from  the  planet  Pain, 

I see  the  love  that  God  begot 
Fall  in  a shining  rain. 

I see  Time  fold  into  an  hour, 

I see  Space  mold  into  a l>all. 

I see  Life  shape  to  one  swift  act, 

I see  a Hand  to  hold  it  all. 

O love  so  near,  O love  so  far. 

O love  so  fiercely  free — 

Do  you  hear  me  singing 

In  the  robe  you  gave  to  me? 

M.  F.  Patton. 


Race  Pigmentation 

Bebgfelx),  the  German  investigator, 
holds  the  view  that  the  pigmentation  of 
the  races  is  due  to  feeding.  He  pointe 
out  that  in  the  animal  world  color  is 
often  determined  by  food,  and  he  con- 
tends that  by  chemical  process  the  same 
results  are  shown  in  the  different  human 
races.  According  to  this  theery,  the  orig- 
inal man  was  black,  since  his  chief  diet 
must  have  been  vegetarian.  Fruit  and 
vegetables  contain  manganates  that  ally 
themselves  with  iron,  constituting  a “ dark 
brown  combination.”  Bergfeld  states  that 
negroes  who  add  meat  and  milk  to  their 
vegetable  fare  are  never  as  dark  as  those 
negroes  who  eat  only  vegetables. 

Indians  are  red.  it  appears,  because  they 
have  absorbed  for  generations  haemoglobin, 
the  red  substance  in  the  blood  of  animals 
killed  for  food. 

Mongols  are  yellow  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  descended  from  dark 
fruit-eating  races  who  penetrated  into  the 
plains  of  Asia,  became  shepherds,  and 
lived  to  a great  extent  on  milk,  which 
contains  chlorine  and  has  a bleaching 
effect. 

The  Caucasians  were  another  branch 
who  became  still  whiter  by  adding  salt 
to  their  dietary.  Common  salt  is  a strong 
chloride  and  a powerful  agent  in  bleach- 
ing the  skin.  The  effect  can  be  seen,  it 
is  declared,  in  the  ease  Of  negro  children 
w’ho  have  been  reared  on  a “white’ 
dietary.  They  are  never  so  black  as  their 
kindred  who  have  not  abandoned  vege- 
tarianism. 


The  Submarine  and  the  Whale 

A SQUADRON  of  Submarines  anchored  in 
an  Atlantic  port  found  itself  surrounded 
by  ten  Avhales.  To  the  astonishment  of 
the  men.  these  mammals  escorted  the  ves- 
sels as  they  moved.  It  is  believed,  from 
observation  of  whales,  that  they  never 
descend  lower  than  forty  meters,  and  this 
school  descended  with  the  submarines  to 
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SIX  CYLINDER  45  HORSE  POWER 

$2750 

Electrically  Started  and  Lighted — Four  Speeds  Forward- 
Left  Hand  Drive — Center  Control — 132-Inch  Wheel  Base 


If  you  possess  even  the  smallest  automobile  knowledge,  you 
have,  in  your  own  mind,  built  “The  Perfect  Car/’ 

We  have  built  the  Inter-State  just  as  you  would  have  ordered 
it  built  had  you  been  our  Chief  Engineer. 

In  millions  of  miles  of  automobile-travel,  certain  standards 
have  proven  their  fitness  just  as  certain  defects  have  un- 
covered their  unworthiness. 

By  the  process  of  elimination  the  motor  car  buyer  has  suc- 
ceeded in  locating  the  real  source  of  his  satisfaction  or 
dissatisfaction. 

He  has  expressed  a preference  for  a recognized  standard  in 
the  essential  parts  of  his  car. 

He  has  done  more — 

He  has  demanded  a superiority  in  the  assembling  of  those  parts 
that  will  forever  free  him  from  trouble  and  annoyance. 

And  you,  in  turn,  have  condemned  as  not  wholly  complete, 
any  car  that  failed  to  include  every  essential  for  your  com- 
fort and  convenience. 


We  have  done  exactly  the  same  thing — 

Out  of  the  most  exacting  and  careful  engineering  experience 
has  grown  the  Inter-State  Six — showing  all  of  those  tried 
and,  proven  specifications — any  one  of  which  alone  would 
characterize  a car  of  higher  price. 

Sound  and  sane  manufacturing  methods  have  made  possible 
this  splendid  car — at  so  attractive  a price. 

Our  attempt  to  build  “quality” — not  “quantity” — to  build 
integrity  into  every  nut  and  bolt  and  screw  has  produced 
''your  perfect  car”  at  exactly  the  price  you  want  to  pay. 

And  one  more  thought: 

If  you  pay  more  than  ^2750  for  these  same  specifications  that 
mark  the  superiority  of  the  Inter-State  Six;  then — 

You  have  paid  the  price  of  “advertised-popularity;”  or — 

You  have  spent  your  money  with  far  less  care  and  thought 
than  we  have  used  in  the  building  of  this  “perfect  car.” 


THE  LONG  STROKE  MOTOR 

6 cylinder*,  cast  en  bloc;  4-inch  bore  and  s-inch 
stroke;  enclosed  valves;  capable  of  developing  a 
full  45  horse  power  to  the  wheels. 

The  longer  stroke  means  a longer  step  on  steep  hills 
and  heavy  roads. 

The  longer  step  means  more  power — steady  rwwcr — 
less  effort — less  heat — less  oil — less  gasoline. 

UNIT  POWER  PLANT 

The  unit  power  plant  of  the  Inter-State  Six  centralizes 
the  weight  of  the  motor,  transmission  and  clutch, 
thereby  eliminating  an  uneven  balance  and  an 
ezeeasive  number  of  universal  joints. 

ELECTRIC  STARTER 

The  Aplco  Motor  Dynamo  Electric  Starting  and 
Lighting  System  built  specially  for  Inter-State 
cars  is  used  on  this  model.  The  continuous  satis- 
factory service  secured  from  this  starting  and  light- 
ing system  on  other  Inter-State  cars  has  warranted 
iu  adoption  for  our  model  4s.  not  as  an  experiment 
in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but  as  a time-tried,  abso- 
lutely reliable  starter  of  100  per  cent  efficiency. 


The  cranking  of  the  gasoline  motor  is  accomplished 
by  the  throwing  of  a switch  which  is  conveniently 
located  at  the  driver’s  left. 

It  will  revolve  the  motor  continuously  for  so  minutes 
if  necessary  or  until  the  gasoline  motor  picks  up 
under  its  own  power,  at  which  time  the  system  is 
automatically  disconnected  as  a starter  and 
operates  as  an  electric  generator,  furnishing  and 
storing  current  in  the  storage-battery,  where  it  is 
at  all  times  available  for  starting,  for  ignition  and 
for  lighting. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTS 

The  entire  lamp  equipment  of  the  Inter-State  cars 
is  electrically  light^. 

The  two  powerful  Aplco  head  lamps  with  special  Fry 
Lens,  searchlight  effect,  capable  of  throwing  their 
piercing  rays  1000  feet,  two  handsome  side  lights. 
Flush  Dash  Type,  built  in  and  flush  with  the  dash, 
one  tail  light  illuminating  the  license  number,  one 
speedometer  light.  All  lamps  lighted  or  extin- 
guished separately  or  together  at  the  will  of  the 
driver  by  simply  turning  a button  conveniently 
located  at  his  left. 


LEFT  HAND  DRIVE  CENTER  CONTROL 

In  building  the  Inter-State  Six,  we  have  adopted  the 
left  hand  drive  center  control  because  of  the  added 
convenience  to  the  passengers  in  front,  allowing 
them  to  enter  or  leave  the  car  from  the  curb. 

For  your  greater  convenience  we  have  added  a four 
spHjed  forward  and  reverse  transmission,  direct 
drive  on  fourth  speed, 

BODY  DESIGN  AND  FINISH 

The  body  is  a sp)ecial  design  straight  line  effect. 
Seats  five  passengers.  Has  the  cowl  effect  in  front 
and  the  windshield  is  built  in  as  part  of  the  body. 

Twenty-one  coats  of  p>aint  and  varnish  are  applied 
to  every  Inter-State  car. 

The  appearance  would  be  the  same  if  we  applied 
but  eleven. 

The  remaining  ten  arc  your  protection  against  a 
st»attered.  blotchy  car  after  its  first  trip  over 
muddy  roads  or  half  a dozen  washings. 

Inter-State  upholstery  is  ii  inches  Jeep,  upholstered 
with  the  best  leather  we  can  possibly  buy. 


EQUIPMENT 

The  Inter-State  comes  to  you  as  "distinctively  com- 
plete" as  any  automobile  manufacturer  knows  how 
to  make  it. 

Mohair  top,  side  curtains,  ventilating  rain  vision 
typ)e  windshield  built  into  body.  8p>eedometer  and 
clock,  complete  kit  of  tools,  gasoline  gauge,  are  an 
example  of  what  we  consider  fully  equipp>ed. 

36  X 4M  tires,  front  and  rear  Demountable  Rims,  (s) 

Double  Ignition  Magneto  and  Connecticut  Timer 
and  Distributor  with  coil  for  starting  and  auxiliary 
system. 

Mea  high  tension  magneto  driven  by  extension  of 
water  pump  shaft. 

Adjustable  brake  and  clutch  p>edals. 

Pressure  feed  to  carburetor. 

Splash  and  pressure  lubrication. 

Motor  driven  tire  ptimp. 

Trouble  lamp  with  flexible  cord  reaching  any  part 
of  the  car. 

Your  Inter-State  is  ready  for  you  the  day  it  leaves 
our  factory  without  the  necessity  of  ftirtdier  refine- 
ments or  further  expense. 


Models  40-^l_42 
Four  Cylinder 

40  Horse  Power,  4J^  x Motor 

Fully  Equipped 


$2400 


Models  50-^1.52 
Four  Cylinder 

50  Horse  Power,  5x6  Motor 

Fully  Equipped 


$3400 


Inter-State  Automobile  Company,  2801  First  Street,  Muncie,  Indiana 
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The  Pullman  of  the  Open  Road 

but  inadequately  expresses  the  superior  and  exclusive  features 
embodied  in  the  motorcycle  which  has  created  a sensation 
wherever  motor  vehicles  are  known. 


for  1913  is  the  only  motorcycle  in  the  world  with  a Self-Starter 
and  Two-Speed  Free  Engine  Hub — an  exclusive  feature  which  at 
once  rnakes  motorcycling  more  than  ever  a sport  for  gentlemen. 
The  original  and  improved  Spring  Frame  and  Spring  Fork  make 
all  roads  boulevards,  and  the  full  Hess-Bright  ball-bearing  motor 
gives  the  power  plant  flexibility  not  found  in  any  other  motorcycle 
engine.  ^rite  for  art  catalog  fully  describing  the  famous  priee- 
and  “7-75  " • • - 


winning  “4-45  “ a 


!'-7S  “ “Yellow  Jacket  " models. 


The  Miami  Cycle  & Mfg.  Co. 

525  Hanover  Street  Middletown,  Ohio 


The  Land  of  the  Blood  Feud 

By  Charles  Johnston 

Miss  Edith  Durham,  who  knows  more 
al)oiit  Albania  than  any  man  in  western 
Europe  and  who  is  with  the  army  before 
fSeutari,  tells  a charming  story  which 
sheds  much  light  on  the  spirit  of  tliese 
fine  uplanders.  iShe  was  talking  with  a 
l)ioii8  mountaineer  concerning  religion, 
lie  thus  set  forth  his  faith: 

“ I am  a good  Catholic,”  said  he.  “ there- 
fore I am  at  blood  feud  with  the  Moslems 
heeause  they  are  unlajlievers.  I am  at 
blood  feud  with  the  Jews  because  they 
put  the  Lord  to  death.  I am  at  blood 
feud  with  the  Slavs  because  they  do  not 
pray  to  Him  in  the  right  way.”  To  be 
at  blood  feud  with  these  people  did  not 
mean  that  he  sat  at  home  and  nourished 
a theological  grievance  against  them.  It 
meant  that  he  took  a rifle  from  the  shelf 
and  went  to  slioot  them  up  himself.  Hence 
his  Martini  was  dearer  than  any  of  his 
earthly  possessions. 

The  blood  feud  is,  indeed,  the  great 
intertrilMil  bond,  the  bed-rock  institution 
of  Albania,  even  now  in  this  twentieth 
century.  Compared  with  the  AlbaJiian 
practice,  the  feuds  of  the  Kentucky  moun- 
tains or  of  the  old  South  before  the  war 
were  a feeble  and  occasional  whim.  In 
.Albania  almost  anything  may  start  the 
trouble.  In  a convivial  gathering  in  the 
hills  above  Scutari  sixteen  men  were  shot 
in  sixteen  seconds  in  a dispute  over  a 
cartridge  supposed  to  be  stolen,  but  after- 
ward found  in  the  belt  of  its  recently  de- 
ceased owner.  And  the  matter  did  not  end 
with  these  sixteen  sudden  deaths.  Rather 
it  only  began : for  each  one  of  them  bt‘- 
queatlied  a healthy  and  robust  blood  feud 
to  his  family,  who  were  bound  in  their 
turn  to  wipe  out  man  for  man  of  the 
slayers  or  their  brothers  or  cousins  or 
uncles  or  sons.  For  the  blood  feud  is 
strictly  transferable.  Many  blood  feuds 
thus  arise  from  petty  quarrels  among  men. 
A word  or  a blow  even  accidental  may 
start  the  shooting,  which  will  echo  among 
the  hills  for  generations.  But  many  a 
feud  must  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
eternal  feminine. 

It  is  the  truly  Oriental  custom  in  Al- 
bania to  betroth  boys  and  girls  still  in 
infancy  or  even  unborn  or  unbegotten, 
subject  to  the  understanding  that  if  they 
turn  out  of  the  same  sex  the  bargain  is 
off.  But  the  maiden,  when  she  comes 
to  riper  years,  may  well  find  her  pre- 
destined spouse  not  at  all  to  her  taste. 
Do  not  imagine  that  she  can  simply  cry 
off  and  “ send  him  a basket,”  as  they  say 
in  France.  Not  at  all.  The  maiden  has 
hut  two  w’ays  of  escape.  She  may  as- 
semble witnesses  and  in  their  presence 
solemnly  devoUi  herself  to  jjerpetual  vir- 
ginity; or  she  may,  if  .sufficiently  reck- 
less and  well  supplied  with  male  relatives, 
elect  to  run  off  with  some  other  fellow 
more  to  her  taste.  On  hearing  of  the 
beloved  one’s  perfidy  you  must  take  down 
your  well-oiled  Martini  from  its  hooks  on 
the  wall,  gird  on  your  cartridge  belt,  and 
go  forth  and  incontinently  shoot  the  head 
off  your  prospective  father-in-law.  Fail- 
ing him.  one  of  her  brothers  will  do,  even 
the  youngster  of  the  family.  But  her 
father  is  lu'st.  Then,  if  need  be,  seeking 
more  cartridges,  you  must  lie  in  ambush 
and  shoot  to  death  your  lucky  rival ; or 
if  he,  well  aware  oi  the  sequence  of  an 
elopement,  lias  skippi^l  across  the  frontier 
to  Alontenegro,  you  may  content  yourself 
with  killing  one  of  his  near  male  relatives 
— his  father,  his  brother,  his  cousin;  if  no 
other  game  is  to  lie  had.  a hoy  of  seven 
or  eight  will  do;  but  this  is  in  some  dis- 
tricts considered  unsportsman-like  and 
rather  poor  play.  So  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned. the  matter  is  now  completed,  the 
stain  is  wiped  from  your  honor.  A" on  can 
once  more  hold  up  your  head.  Incidental- 
ly, a third  blood  feud  is  under  way  be- 
tween the  family  of  your  late  prospective 
bride  and  the  family  of  the  man  with 
whom  she  ran  away.  But  that  is  their 
affair,  not  yours.  You  may  sleep  of  nights 
once  more. 

So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  we  say, 
the  matter  is  completed.  Slighted  honor 
is  appeased.  A' on  may  put  your  Martini 
back  on  tlie  shelf.  But  you  will  do  so 
entirely  aware  in  your  own  mind  that  you 
have  started  two  brand-new  blood  fends 
and  that  two  families  are  now  gunning 
after  you — the  kin  of  your  late  prosjieotivc 
father-in-law  and  the  relatives  of  the  lucky 
rival.  They  will,  if  ojiportunity  offer,  pick 
you  off  from  behind  a rock  in  the  cool  of 
the-  evening.  They  will  even  make  op- 
portunities. So  vou  will  have  something 
to  occupy  your  tlioughts.  Of  course  it  is 
not  indispensable  for  the  cleansing  of  the 
two  new  stains  that  you  yourself  must 
be  shot.  Indeed,  you  W'ill  hardly  do  for 
botli.  But  vou  have  brothers,  uncles, 
cousins,  a father.  They  will  do.  So  the 
re<l  work  goes  on. 

Do  not  suppose  that  all  this  flows  from 
mere  bloo<ltliirstinos8  and  indiscriminate 
lust  of  murder.  On  the  contrary,  the 
blootl  feud  springs  from  a deep  ingiain-  ^ 
sense  of  the  obligation  of  honor.  It  -s 
part  of  a many-sided,  absolutely  bind  .g 


coile.  an  <7  if  the  code  bade  the  Aibauiau 
spare  lie  u ouJd  spare  even  if  bis  own  life 
paid  for  it.  The  obligations  of  the  code 
are  sacred;  above  all,  the  obligation  ot 
hospitality.  Not  only  must  the  moun- 
taineer receive  and  feed  the  guest  who 
asks  his  aid,  but  he  assumes  a fuW  re- 
sponsibility for  him  and  will  make  it 
matter  of  blood  feud  should  any  one  in- 
jure or  insult  his  guest,  even  aftir  be  baa 
set  out  on  his  journey  ag^ain.  A Monte- 
negrin committed  some  crime  of  violence 
and  to  escape  the  authorities  tied  south 
across  the  frontier  into  Albania.  He  asked 
hospitality  and  refuge  of  a mountaineer, 
who  was  thereby  bound  in  honor  to  take 
him  in  and  make  his  quarrels  his  own. 
The  Montenegrin  authorities  set  a price 

on  the  head  of  the  refugee gold  pieces 

and  a new  Martini  rifle  with  ammunition. 
The  Albanian  host  could  not  be  tempted, 
but  his  younger  brother  was  less  firm, 
hating  the  Montenegrins  as  a good  Al- 
banian should.  So  he  shot  the  refugi^ 
in  his  elder  brother’s  absence  and  de- 
livered his  head  to  the  Montenegrin  au- 
thorities, claiming  and  receiving  tlie  rich 
reward.  When  the  elder  brother  returned 
home  the  younger  told  him  what  he  had 
done. 

“ What  did  they  pay  you  ?”  asked  the 
elder  brother,  sternl}'. 

The  younger  brother  told  the  price. 

“It  is  not  enough!”  cried  the  elder. 
“Take  this  also,”  and  he  shot  his  younger 
brother  down.  “Never  has  one  of  our 
house  betrayed  a guest.  And  none  of  our 
house  ever  will  again.” 

The  women  of  these  warriors  have  a 
hard  enough  time.  As  among  the  Indians 
of  the  plains,  the  women  must  perform 
not  only  the  domestic  duties,  cooking, 
weaving,  caring  for  tne  children;  they 
must  also  do  much  heavy  out<Ioor  work 
which  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a man 
and  a warrior.  There  may  he  a second 
reason  for  the  woman’s  having  to  work. 
She  as  a woman,  an  inferior  and  hardly 
responsible  being,  is  not  subject  to  the 
blood  feud.  No  matter  what  quarrels 
may  rage  among  the  men,  she  goes  un- 
harmed. Therefore,  it  may  happen  that, 
all  the  men  of  her  household  being  sub- 
ject to  blood  and  so  compelled  to  lie 
low,  she  may  have  to  drive  the  flocks  to 
market  or  go  herself,  laden  with  heavy 
bundles  of  kindling-wood  or  charcoal  oV 
maize  for  sale. 

In  their  tribal  organization  these  up- 
landers are  very  like  the  clansmen  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands  a century  or  two  ago. 
The  clan  bond  is  everj’thing’;  the  national 
bond  hardly  exists,  the  Albanians  of  the 
north  are,  for  the  most  part.  Catholics, 
nominal  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Those  of  the  south  and  east  are  converts 
to  Islam,  W’hile  on  the  Macedonian  fron- 
tier there  are  a few  Albanians  who  be- 
long to  the  Greek  Church.  But  these 
denominational  differences  are  liardly  even 
skin-deep.  The  primitive  barbarian,  war- 
like, hospitable,  daring,  bound  by  blood 
feud  and  iron  custom,  remains  unchanged 
whether  he  venerates  Rome  or  Jerusalem 
or  Mecca.  For  him  Christ  and  Mohammetl 
are  rival  miracle-workers,  magicians,  and 
w'here  the  one  seems  to  fail  he  will  turn 
readily  enough  to  the  other.  He  re- 
mains what  he  always  was.  in  spite  of 
the  thin  veneer  of  Western  or  Eastern 
faith. 

Albania  is  about  as  large  as  South 
Wales  and  its  people  numlier  about  1,200,- 
000.  Of  these  three- fifths  are  Moslems, 
not  by  descent  from  Turkish  conquerors 
nor  because  of  any  deep  theological  con- 
viction, but  from  a cheerful  opportunism 
which  doubtless  rwognized  that  the 
martial  code  of  Alohamiued  Ijetter  suited 
the  national  charach-r  than  did  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount.  There  is  every  pros- 
pect that  they  will  once  more  turn  to 
Christianity  when  the  prestige  of  the 
Crescent  wanes  and  they  find  themselves 
surrounded  by  Christian  powers.  But 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  their  innate 
characteristics  will  be  sensibly  changed. 
They  will  be  what  they  always  were,  prac- 
tically independent  in  life  and  spirit, 
wherever  they  may  pay  nominal  al- 
legiance. 


The  Elastic  Globe 

To  the  layman  nothing  may  seem  more 
rigid  than  the  crust  of  the  earth,  but  men 
of  science  tell  us  tliat  it  liends  and  buckles 
appreciably  under  the  pull  of  the  heavenly 
iKidies.  Careful  ob.servation  has  also 
shown  that  the  shores  on  opposite  sides 
of  a tidal  basin  approach  each  other  at 
liigh  tide.  The  weight  of  water  in  the 
Irish  Sea.  for  example,  is  so  mueh  greater 
at  that  time  that  the  bed  sinks  a trifle 
and  in  consequence  pulls  the  Irish  and 
English  coasts  nearer  together.  Thus  the 
buildings  of  Liverpool  and  Dublin  may  bo 
fancied  as  bowing  to  one  another  across 
the  Channel,  the  deflection  from  the  per- 
pendicular being  about  one  inch  for  every 
sixteen  miles.  It  has  also  been  shown 
thp|tj  .-oj^kiliipr  .-.valleys  widen  under  tlie 
li5at  W the  fetfn  and  contract  again  at 
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The  Restoration  of  Paintings 

ONE  of  the  cleverest  restorations  of  a 
paintiiig^  ever  made  was  that  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  a New  York 
t‘X}>ert  not  long  since.  By  reason  of  the 
great  age  of  the  picture  the  canvas,  which 
was  about  six  feet  square,  had  become 
rotten.  The  first  step  in  the  work  of 
restoration  was  the  gluing,  by  means  of 
a vegetable  compound,  of  a thick  piece 


of  manila 


paper  _ . . 

{.tainting.  1 he  picture  was  then  turned 
over  and  from  its  back  there  was  picked, 
thread  by  thread,  all  the  rotten  canvas. 
This  delicate  operation  required  four  days 
for  its  completion.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  all  that  remained  of  the  original 
work  was  a delicate  shell  of  pigment 
glued  by  its  face  to  a piece  of  paper. 

The  r<*st  of  the  task  was  comparatively 
rasy.  The  expert  covered  the  bare  back 
of  tlie  painting  with  strong  fish  glue  and 
fastened  to  it  a new  piece  of  canvas.  The 
manila  paper  was  then,  by  means  of  hot 
water,  removed  from  the  face  of  the 
(tainting.  There  was  the  picture  the  same 
as  before,  but  now  upon  a strong,  new 
canvas. 

The  cormnission  appointed  some  time 
ago  by  the  Italian  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  to  ascertain  whether  several 
(taintings  by  old  masters  in  the  Florence 
galleries,  which  have  been  washed  or 
restored,  have  suffered  any  damage  has 
accomplished  its  task,  but  as  the  three 
commissioners  failed  to  agree  in  their 
conclusions  they  have  drawn  two  separate 
reports. 

The  painter.  Sartor  io,  deplores  the 
restoration.  He  states  that  the  varnish 
or  outer  coating  of  paint  in  the  old  paint- 
ings constituted,  as  a rule,  an  integral 
and  essential  part  of  the  execution  of  the 
work,  and  very  often  the  aspect  of  the 
(tainting  depended  upon  the  varnish. 
Hence,  he  contends,  it  is  a mistake  to 
remove  it,  as  invariably  the  characteristic 
features  of  a picture  are  thus  altered. 

The  other  commissioners,  Canevaghi 
and  Pagliaghi,  defend  the  restoration. 
They  admit  that  some  of  the  washed 
(•aintings  have  lost  their  original  patina 
and  the  special  tone  of  the  color,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  have  not  been 
damaged.  These  commissioners  examined 
each  {tainting  restored  and  reached  the 
conclusion  that  slight  mistakes  in  the 
treatment  adopted  may  have  been  com- 
mitted. as  the  restorers  did  not  succeed 
in  preserving  the  original  harmony  of 
colors,  but  that  the  washing  was  neces- 
sary to  save  the  paintings  from  decay. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  restoration 
has  been  practically  approved  by  two 
commissioners  who  are  both  experts  in 
the  art  of  restoring  old  paintings,  the 
Fine  .Arts  Departments  decided  not  to 
allow  other  paintings  to  be  washed  in 
future  unless  the  proposed  restorations 
are  fully  approved  by  the  Superior  Coun- 
cil of  Fine  Arts, 

Of  the  strange  vicissitudes  through 
which  many  of  the  world’s  famous  pic- 
tures have  passed,  perhaps  none  was 
odder  than  that  of  “ The  Picture  in  Dis- 
guise,” a magnificent  painting  which  now 
adorns  the  residence  of  Lord  Leigh  in 
Warwickshire.  England. 

This  remarkable  picture  for  many  years 
appeared  to  be  merely  a painting  of 
dowers.  The  floral  study  was,  however, 
linally  pronounced  by  an  astute  art-dealer 
to  be  in  reality  a mask  for  another  paint- 
ing. With  the  permission  of  the  owner 
lie  caused  the  painting  of  flowers  gradu- 
ally to  be  removed,  whereupon  there  was 
discovered  underneath  a very  fine  portrait 
of  Charles  I.  by  Vandyke. 

While  no  authentic  record  of  this  mas- 
terpiece has  been  found,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  portrait  was  disguised  by  some 
Royalist  in  order  to  guard  against  its  de- 
struction by  Roundheads  during  the  Revo- 
lution. 


over  the  face  of  the 


. Nitroglycerine 

Nitroglycerine  does  not  always  behave 
in  the  same  way.  One  day,  it  is  said,  this 
fickle  explosive  will  “ go  off  ” at  the  slight- 
est shock,  while  the  next  day  one  might 
1 if  he  had  the  temerity)  strike  quite  a 
blow  upon  a can  of  the  same  substance 
and  live  to  tell  the  story.  Nitri^lycerine’s 
readiness  or  reluctance  to  explode  doubt- 
less depends  upon  its  quality.  One  “ run  ” 
ot  stock  may  la?  w-ell  washed  and  clean 
and  another  may  be  full  of  impurities. 
If  a can  be  filled  to  the  cork  so  that  the 
substance  within  has  no  opportunity  to 
wash  against  the  sides,  it  is  thought  that 
it  will  not  explode  so  easily  as  one  which 
is  three-quarters  or  seven-eighths  full. 

It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  behold  the 
nitroglyc-erine  workers  at  their  task. 
Usually  the  building  wherein  the  stuff  is 
made  contains  several  huge  wooden  vats, 
a few  pails  and  barrels,  an  engine,  and  a 
great  iron  kettie-like  receptacle.  This  re- 
ceptacle is  called  an  “ agitator.”  It  con- 
sists simpiv  of  a small  kettle  within  a 
large  one.  The  s()a(’e  between  is 

kept  constanUy.  filJed  ,wit)i  a Jtreai 
cold  water.  Irii^lfibnfer 
with  several  paddles  turned 


One  will  see  about  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  of  acids,  sulphuric  and  nitric 
mixed,  poured  into  the  smaller  kettle.  A 
thin  but  continuous  stream  of  glycerine 
slowly  follows;  the  engine  begins  to  pant, 
the  crank  revolves,  the  paddles  churn  the 
glycerine  and  acids,  and  the  manufacture 
of  the  powerful  explosive  is  under  W'ay. 

The  flow  of  glycerine  is  controlled  by  a 
stop-cock,  the  workman  the  while  observ- 
ing with  unremitting  vigilance  tlie  agi- 
tator and  the  thermometer  that  registers 
the  heat  of  the  perilous  mixture. 

Nitroglycerine  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  upon  glycer- 
ine. When  red  fumes  begin  to  show  the 
greatest  caution  must  be  observed.  They 
indicate  that  the  oil  is  on  fire,  and  should 
the  mixture  attain  too  great  a degree  of 
heat  an  explosion  will  follow.  When  the 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  attains  ninety 
degrees  Centigrade,  it  behooves  one  not 
to  linger  too  long  in  a nitroglycerine  fac- 
tory. The  stream  of  cold  water  constant- 
ly circulating  about  the  base  of  the  agi- 
tator keeps  the  mixture  cool.  In  warm 
weather  ice  must  be  used. 

After  leaving  the  agitator  the  product 
is  placed  in  the  “drowning  tank.”  Then 
it  is  transferred  to  other  tanks  and  care- 
fully washed.  At  the  end  of  a period  of 
four  hours  the  milky,  amber-tinted  nitro- 
glycerine is  poured  into  rectangular  tin 
cans.  These  cans  are  deposited  in  a huge 
iron  safe  and  the  explosive  is  then  ready 
for  the  market. 

Much  nitroglycerine  is  used  by  oil-well 
“ shooters.”  The  “ shooting  ” of  oil  wells 
is  the  discharge  of  nitroglycerine  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wells  in  order  to  increase 
their  flow.  Nitroglycerine,  rather  than 
the  safer  dynamite,  is  used  because  it  can 
be  exploded’  under  water. 


Furniture  Casters 

Many  furniture  casters  are  made  of 
leather,  disks  of  the  required  size  being 
cut  out  and  cemented  and  compressed  to 
form  the  wheel.  The  wheel  is  then  put 
into  a lathe  and  turned  rounding  on  its 
face.  Disks  of  metal  are  clamped  on  each 
side  of  the  wheel  to  serve  as  tiearings  for 
the  axle  that  runs  through  the  wheel. 
Such  casters  are  made  for  use  on  hard- 
wood floors.  Casters  of  compressed  felt 
are  also  designed  for  this  purpose. 

Among  other  styles  of  casters  may  Ije 
mentioned  those  of  glass,  designed  to  serve 
for  purposes  of  insulation,  and  ball-bearing 
casters,  one  style  showing  no  wheel,  but 
instead  a ball  which,  when  the  furniture 
is  moved,  revolves  on  a circle  of  smaller 
balls  within  the  caster  fitting. 

Then,  too,  there  are  caster  wheels  made 
of  porcelain  and  of  rubber,  of  lignum 
vitoB,  and  other  hard  woods.  Great  num- 
bers of  casters  are  of  iron  ai  ’ 


Taxing  German/ 
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There  has  been  mu^ 

United  States  of  taxing 
nothing  has  ever  come  o, 
burg,  Germany,  the  tow. 
adopted  a system  of  paying  .. 
ployees.  which  puts  in  effeev 
only  on  bachelors,  but  on  mt> 
with  small  families.  A standara 
of  salaries  has  been  arranged,  adi, 
the  needs  of  married  men  with  thrt 
dren.  Single  men  between  the  ag 
twenty  and  twenty-five  years  receive 
per  cent,  less  than  the  schedule  sala. 
When  a man  has  more^  than  three  chi. 
dr?n  he  receives  five  per  cent,  more  than 
the  standard  schedule,  ten  per  cent,  more 
for  five  children,  and  fifteen  per  cent, 
more  if  he  has  seven  children.  A similar 
system  has  been  in  operation  in  Halber- 
stadt  for  some  time,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  extra  allowances  for  children  arc 
paid  directly  to  the  mothers. 
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Living  Trees  as  Telegraph 
Poles 

On  a telegraph  line  constnicteil  in  east- 
ern Africa  living  trees,  instead  of  cut 
poles,  have  been  used  over  long  distances 
in  order  to  escape  the  ravages  of  white 
ants,  which  attack  the  poles  but  not  the 
trees.  The  latter  are  (ilanted  along  the 
line  with  their  branches  cut  off.  They 
readily  take  root  and  need  only  to  have 
their  branches  trimmed  from  time  to  time. 
The  wires  are  affixed  by  means  of  tarred 
cords  of  hemp,  which  serve  in  place  of 
insulators.  It  is  the  intention  eventually 
to  replace  the  trees  with  iron  poles. 


The  Sleep  of  Plants 

Stahl,  a German  botanist  who  gave  his 
attention  to  the  attitude  of  the  leaves 
of  plants  during  the  day  as  compared 
with  their  attitude  in  the  night,  noted 
that  nfiny  (ilants  take  such  a position 
-■gjght  that  their  leaves  can 
Easily  and  at  the  same  time 
rej  from  the  dew. 


The  Only  Electric  Car  That  Has  A 
Two-Speed  Planetary  Transmission 

You  will  realize  immediately  what  that  means. 

You  know  what  a handicap  your  gas  car  would  be  under 
if  it  was  forced  to  operate  exclusively  on  high  gear. 

Yet  the  Church-Field  is  the  only  car  that  eliminates  that 
handicap  in  the  electric  field. 

The  Church-Field  has  both  a high  and  a low  gear. 

It  thus  combines,  for  the  first  time,  all  the  simplicity  of 
control,  the  economy  and  convenience  of  the  electric,  with  the 
power,  reliability,  and  general  efficiency  of  the  gasoline  car. 

The  Church-Field  Electric  Automobile  marks  a new  era  in 
electrically  driven  vehicles. 

Here,  at  last,  is  an  electric  car  that  retains  all  the  charac- 
teristics and  advantages  of  its  type  and  yet  possesses  that 
ability  to  do  things— that  sturdy  utility  that  has  hitherto 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  gasoline  car. 
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is  not  an  experiment— for  three  years  it  has  stood  the  test 
of  hard,  constant  usage,  under  most  trjdng  conditions. 

The  superior  advantages  of  its  exclusive  features  have  been 
demonstrated  beyond . question. 

And  these  exclusive  advantages  include,  in  addition  to  the 
two-speed  transmi.ssion,  the  Church-Field  ten-point  speed 
control — giving  extreme  flexibility. 

The  Church-Field  safety  locking  and  Interlocking  devices 
on  the  control  lever. 

The  Church-Field  reverse,  three-quarter  elliptic  springs. 

And  a multitude  of  smaller  refinements  and  conveniences  that 
contribute  materially  to  the  luxury  and  efficiency  of  the  car. 

The  Church-Field  is  the  electric  you  have  been  waiting  for. 

A demonstration  will  convince  you. 

Write  to-day  for  the  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue  and  the  name  of  nearest  dealer, 

Church-Field  Motor  Company,  Sibley,  Mich. 
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AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

5MCCT  McTAi.  Goods. 
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The  White  Factory  at  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Where  White  Mouw  Cm  end  Trucks  are  Ms^Uctuied 


White  Self- Startinif  Si: 
Sixty  Touring  Cor 


the  greatest  variety  ot 
motor  veliicles  produc- 
ed by  ^ny  company  in  the 
world  IS  a Wbilc  acbieve- 
menl,  Ibe  result  of  more 
than  fifty  years  of  practi- 
cal manufacturing  expen- 
ence.  and  during  all  tbese 
years  the  name  of  White 
has  been  tbe  guarantee  of 
absolute  responsibility  and 
excellence  of  produebon. 


White  Self-Startini  Six- 
Sixty  Roadster 
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White  Three-Quarter- 
Ton  Truck 


White  Self-Starting  Forty 
Touring  Car 
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GREATEST  AUTOMOBILE  o,§HQW 

D i Q itfie  bigbe^t  ||not|il|^  sh<  eld  in  America  is  now  on  exhibition  at  Madison  Square  Garden  and  the  Grand  TCentra_l_  P^a£e,  New  York 

City.  Seven  HhTrarea^d  twd^rs  are  on  view — a record  number — at  prices  ranging  from  $395  to  $7,300.  The  exposition  ^^iy|iA^d‘;^tq^wqrparts,  the  first 
composed  of  pleasure  vehicles,  the  second  of  commercial  cars.  The  photograph  on  this  page  gives  a general  view  of  the  Madison  Square  Garden  exhibit 
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COMMENT 

There’s  a Reason 

Listen  to  this  from  the  Yonkers  Statesman: 

That  dignified  free-trade  paper.  Harper’s  \yEEKLY, 
lias  laid  down  an  ultimatum  to  the  Democratic  party 
and  that  is  that  it  must  revise  the  tariff  to  the  point 
of  free  trade  or  it  mmU  suffer  defeat  at  the  next  Presi- 
dential election. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  Democrats  in  Iowa  de- 
clares that  if  the  Harvey  theoiy  was  carried  out  it 
would  precipitate  a panic  in  this  country  within  the 
four  years  and  result  in  the  defeat  of  the  Democratic 
party  at  the  next  Presidential  election. 

There  you  have  the  views  of  the  two  doctors.  The 
Iowa  doctor,  perhaps,  comes  nearest  the  truth.  The 
Xew  York  doctor  is  influenced  by  his  environments. 
His  newspaper  is  the  organ  of  the  New  York  im- 
porters. His  fiaper  was  the  first  to  proyiose  the  name 
of  Woodrow  W11.8ON  for  President.  He  did  so  be- 
cause he  knew  Woodrow  Wilson  was  the  representa- 
tive of  the  free-trade  element  of  the  country  regard- 
less of  party. 

We  don’t  object  to  being  called  “the  organ  of 
the  New  York  importers”  or  even  a “dignified 
free- trade  paper,”  if  it  eases  anybody’s  mind  to 
do  it.  Those  are  about  the  only  things  we  haven’t 
been  called  at  one  time  or  another.  And  we  re- 
iterate without  compunction  and  with  increased 
emphasis  and  energy : 

ITe  favor  the  immediate  downward  revision  of 
the  existing  high  and,  in  many  cases,  prohibitive 
tariff  duties,  insisting  that  material  reductions  he 
speedily  made  upon  the  necessaries  of  life.  Arti- 
cles  entering  into  competition  with  trust-controlled 
products  and  articles  of  American  manufacture 
uhirh  are  sold  abroad  more  cheaply  than  at  home 
should  be  put  upon  the  free  list. 

We  recognize  that  our  system  of  tariff  taxation 
w intimately  connected  with  the  business  of  the 
country,  and  we  favor  the  ultimate  attainment  of 
the  principles  we  advocate  by  legislation  that  will 
not  injure  or  destroy  legitimate  industry. 

That  is  the  only  “ ultimatum  ” we  have  “ laid 
down.”  And  it  isn’t  ours  at  that.  It  is  the  ulti- 
matum of  the  Democratic  platform  confirmed  by 
the  greatest  electoral  majority  of  the  American 
people  ever  registered  in  a national  election.  And 
we  say  again: 

If  the  Democratic  party  fails  to  redeem  its 
pledge,  it  should  be  and  will  be  wiped  off  the 
face  of  the  map. 

The  Statesman  laments  that  “Mr.  Wilson  has 
much  to  learn  before  the  tariff  is  revised,  or  he 
will  have  learned  much  by  the  time  the  tariff 
has  been  revised,”  and  groans  because  “the  great 
tafiiff  expert!^ — Dingley,  Aldrich,  McKinley,  and 
Payne,”  with  the  exception  of  Uncle  Sereno — 
“ have  passed  away  or  out  of  Congress.  There  are 
others — Uncle  Joe  Cannon,  for  example,  and  a 
barrel  of  other  great  tariff  experts.  They,  too,  have 
just  been  pas.sed  out  of  Congress.  Has  it  occurred 
to  the  inquiring  Statesman  to  ask  the  reason  why? 

Theory  and  Logic 

Demonstrated  efficiency  should  be  the  sole  test  of 
Cabinet  selections,  in  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Bryan. — 
Skoichegan  Patriot. 

Then  there  won’t  be  any  Cabinet.  Perhaps  it 
is  just  as  well. 


of  domestic  matters,  that  perhaps  there  is  a privacy 
about  them  that  newspapers  and  periodicals  ought 
to  respect.  We  might  not  mention  them  if  it  were 
not  for  the  strength  of  an  impulse  to  admire,  and 
expose  to  admiration,  the  constancy  to  principle 
of  the  Head  of  the  Progressive  Family.  Our 
brother.  Mister  Munsey,  in  view  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  beating  the  Democrats  so  long  as  the 
Republican  and  once-Republican  votes  are  divided, 
has  proposed  a holding  party  to  which  both  kinds 
of  votes  might  be  intrusted  for  use  against  the 
common  enemy.  But  the  Head  says  No!  The 
rift  must  be  permanent  and  cannot  be  closed  for 
any  mere  purpose  of  harmonious  attainment.  It  is, 
as  the  Head  wrote  to  the  faithful  at  Nashville, 
when  the  force  of  habit  rose  up  strong  in  them  and 
they  were  tempted  to  vote  to  send  Sanders,  a Re- 
publican, to  the  Senate  for  the  short  term : 

I feel  that  the  Progressives  of  Tennessee  are  bound 
to  stand  against  Senator  Sanoers  and  to  refuse  in 
any  way  to  compromise  themselves  by  alliance  with 
the  machine  Republicans  who  supported  the  nominee 
of  the  fraudulent  Republican  convention  at  Chicago 
last  June.  We  have  a right  to  expect  every  Progres- 
sive to  stand  like  a rock  in  this  matter,  and  it  would 
be  the  betrayal  of  the  interests  of  the  people  to  take 
any  other  course. 

That  is  right!  That  is  fine!  Stand  like  rocks. 
Progressives,  and  let  the  vote  split  on  you ! What 
is  the  use  of  sending  any  more  Republicans  to 
the  Senate  at  present?  The  Democrats,  with  a 
good  working  majority  in  that  body,  may  either 
ease  the  country  perceptibly  along  toward  salva- 
tion, or  else  demonstrate  their  incapacity  to  do 
good.  F.ither  way  you  would  be  ahead.  But  by 
helping  old-style  Republicans  into  the  Senate  you 
would  merely  be  contributing  obstacles  to  progress, 
delaying  perhaps  the  country’s  experiment  with 
the  Democrats,  and  doing  nothing  helpful  for 
yourselves.  Until  the  Democrats  have  been  tried 
out,  no  other  party  can  do  anything,  and  there  can 
he  no  progressiveness. 

“ Republicans  who  supported  the  nominee  of  the 
fraudulent  Republican  convention  at  Chicago  last 
June” I Do  you  mind  that,  Republicans?  Could 
you  ask  for  their  votes.  Colonel  Sanders?  No,  no  I 
Stand  like  rocks,  both  sides ; Scylla  and  Oharybdis, 
for  the  Democratic  bark  to  sail  between. 

Progressive  Publicity 

Mr.  Van  Valkenburgh*s  Philadelphia  North 
American  (Progressive)  having  spoken  disparag- 
ingly of  Mr.  Munsey's  Holding  Company,  Mr. 
Munsey^s  Philadelphia  Times  (Progressive)  rises 
to  remark: 

As  to  the  charge  that  Mr.  Mdnsey’s  eyes  are  “ ob- 
scured by  considerations  of  business,”  and  that  “ he 
thinks  the  chief  aim  of  government  is  to  pronaote 
business  as  represented  by  bank  balances,  clearing- 
house reports,  and  the  production  of  pig-iron,  which 
enterprise,  he  conceives,  embraces  the  greatest  good  of 
mankind,”  there  is  no  need  of  this  paper  giving  that 
despicable  accusation  the  straightforward  lie.  Mr. 
Munsey’s  daily  life,  always  in  the  limelight,  because 
of  his  prominence  as  a publisher,  does  that  more 
effectually  than  anything  else. 

Indignation,  righteous;  rebuke,  warranted.  Not 
only  is  Mr.  Munsey's  daily  (and  Sunday)  life  in 
the  limelight,  but  it  is  firmly  maintained  upon 
authority  which  we  are  without  liberty  to  cite  that 
he  sleeps  under  a blazing  sixty-four  candle-power 
lamp.  It  was  while  lying  flat  on  his  back  that  he 
had  his  wonderful  vision  of  To  Have  and  To  Hold 
all  that  is  worth  Having  and  Holding  of  the  Re- 
publican and  Roosevelt  aggregations.  We  dis- 
agree with  those  who  jeer  at  the  dream  as  im- 
practicable. All  that  is  needed  to  effect  full 
realization  of  Mister  Munsey's  aspiration  is  unani- 
mous choice  of  some  one  to  hold  the  Holding 
Company.  How  about  Mr.  Perkins  ? He  does 
not  lack  exjierience  in  such  matters.  But  where 
is  he?  We  hear  nothing  from  him  nowadays.  Is 
he  out  of  the  limelight,  or  have  the  patriotic  babes 
got  the  croup?  The  weather  is  unseasonable. 

A Difference  in  Method 

At  Trenton,  absorption;  at  Albany,  eruption. 

A Sputter  from  Mamma 

The  London  Outlook  has  Income  as  one  with  the 
Tory  Saturday  Review  in  seeing  red  whenever  it 
turns  its  eyes  in  this  dir<‘etion.  Speaking  of  Presi- 
dent Tav’t's  intimation — which  many  think  was 
long  overdue — to  the  Mexican  government  that 
more  energetic  measures  might  well  be  inaugurated 
against  destructive  rioting,  it  says: 

This  now  act  of  pressuro  by  the  United  States  is 
only  another  chapter  in  a lonp  history  of  continuous 


order  thus  created  as  a pretext  for  coercion  and,  it 
may  be,  for  armed  intervention. 

Mr.  Taft  is  depicted  as  “ an  Executive  eager 
to  pounce  upon  a pretext  to  avenge  many  years  of 
foiled  intrigues  and  diplomatic  rebuffs  ” at  the 
instigation  of  “ the  prompter  from  Wall  Street.” 
The  motives  actuating  our  shocking  conduct  the 
Outlook  readily  discerns  to  be  twofold : 

British  money  and  enterprise  largely  helped  to 
create  and  develop  the  railways  and  the  mineral  in- 
dustries of  Mexico.  Even  now,  British  investors  own 
tens  of  millions  in  public  companies  there,  not  to 
speak  of  jjrivate  and  semi-private  undertakings.  The 
American  financier  would  l»e  extremely  glad  to  ac- 
quire these  holdings  at  his  own  pric^,  and  if  the 
British  owner  can  be  scared  into  parting  with  them 
at  a break-up  valuation,  so  much  the  better.  This  is 
one  feature  of  the  game.  An  actual  conquest  of 
Mexico  would  involve  such  sacrifices  as  might  curb 
the  growing  appetite  for  territorial  aggrandizement 
which  is  manifesting  itself  in  the  States,  but  a 
virtual  protectorate  with  the  power  of  applying 
“ squeeze  ” tactics  when  concessions  are  required 
would  serve  quite  as  well. 

The  fact,  of  course,  as  everybody  knows,  is  that 
our  chief  reason  for  insistence  upon  order  in  Mex- 
ico is  the  British  government’s  constant  impor- 
tunity to  ours  to  safeguard  the  very  British 
investments  referred  to  by  the  Outlook.  That  is 
held  to  be  our  duty  under  the  Monroe  doctrine 
and  such,  avc  supimse,  it  is,  although  it  is  one 
whose  performance  is  at  times  most  disagreeable. 

It  may  be  that  “the  American  financier”  is  as 
eager  to  go  into  Mexico  as  President  Taft  is  to 
“ pounce  upon  a pretext  ” for  unwarranted  inter- 
vention, but  if  so  the  indications  are  about  equally 
convincing.  Practically  all  recent  development  in 
Mexico  has  been  done  by  foreign  syndicates. 

Our  “ growing  appetite  for  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment,” too,  i.s  evitlenced  in  a most  curious  fashion 
by  the  installation  in  power  of  a political  party 
pledged  to  grant  independence  to  the  Filipinos  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

But  the  matter  is  hardly  worth  talking  about. 
We  do  not  suspect  for  a moment  that  the  English 
people  believe  a word  of  such  bally  rot.  The  only 
surprising  thing  is  that  the  Outlook,  which  is  gen- 
erally level-headed,  should  wander  so  far  afield. 
Perhaps  the  business  of  canal  tolls  got  on  its 
nerves. 

But  we  guess  there  won’t  be  any  war. 

The  Republicans  and  the  South 

Harper’s  Weekly  is  perfectly  willing  to  advise  the 
Republican  party,  at  least  negatively.  It  tells  it  that 
l»efore  it  holds  its  get-together  convention  it  must 
find  a w^  to  have  an  honest  representation  from  the 
South.  To  us  in  the  South  that  is  as  funny  as  if 
Mark  Twain  had  said  it.  There  are  so  few  Repub- 
licans in  the  South  that  any  reasonable  representation 
would  be  so  small  as  to  he  laughable.  Here  in 
Alabama  there  are  not  enough  Republicans  to  hold  a 
state  convention  in  a big  hall. — Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama, Ledger. 

The  Weekly  has  advised  the  Republican  party 
to  reduce  the  representation  from  most  of  the 
Southern  states  in  its  national  conventions.  It  is 
perfectly  aware  that  in  most  Southern  states  the 
party  has  no  real  strength.  But  the  Weekly  is 
quite  unwilling  to  accept  the  Ledgers  view  that 
in  offering  this  natural  suggestion,  based  on  such 
a well-known  political  fact,  it  has  earned  the  right 
to  be  compared  to  a great  man  like  Mark  Twain. 

The  Ledger  is  not  much  of  a paper,  but  its  casual 
remark  is  interesting,  for  it  illustrates  the  way 
too  many  Southern  men  and  newspapers  take  the 
South’s  political  situation.  Too  many  Southern 
men  and  too  many  Southern  newspapers  accept 
as  final  the  present  arrangement  under  which  they 
are  gt^venied  bj'  one  party.  It  was  ridiculous,  for 
instance,  during  the  recent  campaign  to  note  how, 
in  states  perfectly  certain  to  go  Democratic,  all 
the  orators  and  editors  spent  their  mind  and  fury 
on  the  utterly  ho]>elc.s.s  Republican  candidates, 
state  and  national,  and  avoided  the  real  and  impor- 
tant issuf^  between  the  factions  and  candidates  of 
the  dominant  Democratic  party.  That,  of  ^course, 
was  the  way  to  kct'])  <nit  of  trouble;  it  w’as  the 
perfectly  safe  way  for  men  who  wanted  office  and 
lU'wsjtapcrs  that  wanted  eirenlation  to  supply  them- 
selves with  <*laims  oii  a tfjo  nnanimons  public.  We 
an'  temi)ted  to  use  (Juant’s  language  and  say  a 
too  damni'd  nnanimons  jniblie. 

Nevertbeb'ss,  the  Ledger  s time-serving  sneer  is, 
like  most  sneers,  unjustified.  Taking  the  South 
as  a whole,  the  opposition  to  the  dominant  part.v 
is  far  more  considerable  than  the  language  of 
papers  like  the  Ledger  would  indicate.  In  two 
states,  Tennessee  and  North  rarolina,  it  is  nearly 
always  formidable.  In  IfiOS,  when  it  was  united. 


Stand  Like  Rocks,  Progrt 

;t;»f-  the 

gressives  iave  so  far  a 


plotting  against  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
Mexico.  Outside  the  reefird  of  tlie  Ignited  States  no 
parallel  can  be  found  for  the  siildinie  liypoerisy  of  a 
nation  at  one  and  the  same  time  fomenting  eivil 
tumult  in  a neighboring  country  and  using  the  dis- 


it showed  remarkalJe  sfn'iigtb  also  in  Georgia  and 
elsewlu're.  1 ntellig(‘n/^,  j\Wjl|l-q’is||eA’^4)f  the  South, 
including  many  SonllieSi.  Democrats,  would  like 
to  see  it  develop  ^iff  ^g|ifejit(?i;~[sjliof'igtb.  That  is 
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fine  of  tlio  reiLsoiis  why  the  Weekly  would  like 
to  si'e  the  Republican  party  deal  more  honestly 
with  the  situation  down  there  and  stop  giving 
power  to  little  cliques  and  machines  that  can  never 
win  any  popular  support.  For  no  well-wisher  of 
the  South  can  be  content  to  see  its  political  life 
unhealthily  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
U nion. 

CoatesviUe 

Governor  Texer  recommends  to  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  to  revoke  the  charter  of  the 
borougli  of  CoatesviUe  because  of  the  failure  of 
the  iK»ople  of  that  borough  to  punish  any  of  the 
persons  implicated  in  the  burning  of  the  negro, 
Walker,  in  August,  1011. 

^fr.  CiiAPMw,  then,  who  held  the  commemora- 
tive prayer-meeting  at  CoatesviUe  last  summer  and 
whose  remarkable  address  thereat  was  printed  in 
the  Weekly,  is  not  the  only  person  on  whose  soul 
the  CoatesviUe  crime  lies  heavy  and  who  thinks  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  forgotten. 

The  Navy 

We  have  much  sympathy  with  the  objeets  of  the 
so-called  Navy  Tieague,  headed  by  General  Horace 
Porter  and  Colonel  R.  M.  Thompson  of  this  city. 
As  we  understand  the  petition  which  the  League 
will  address  to  Congress,  there  will  be  two  main 
re<iuests. 

The  first  is  that  the  law  be  so  altered  that  officers 
of  the  na\’y  will  come  to  important  and  responsible 
commands  while  still  in  the  prime  of  life  and  that 
in  case  of  war  or  any  other  emergency  it  shall  be 
easj-  and  natural  to  put  reasonably  young  men — 
as  young,  say,  as  Grant  was  at  Appomattox — in 
control.  We  do  not  understand  that  it  is  sought  to 
render  ineligible  men  of  advanced  years  who  never- 
theless retain  vitality  and  energy  and  are  gen- 
erally accounted  men  of  superior  capacity.  As  we 
take  it,  the  ideal  arrangement  in  this  regard  would 
he  such  as  to  render  available  the  Napoleons  and 
Nelsons  without  disqualifying  the  Lees  and  Far- 

R\«Jl  TS. 

The  other  main  demand  of  the  League  is  one 
which  has  often  been  preferred  in  these  columns. 
It  is  that  in  the  matter  of  the  building  and  up- 
keep of  the  navy  we  fallow  a systematic  and  rea- 
sonetl  policy,  instead  of  dealing  with  the  matter 
year  by  year  according  to  the  whims  and  exigencies 
<‘f  i)articular  Congresses.  In  a word,  it  is  that  we 
adopt  a policy  or  programme  and  adhere  to  it. 
It  may  he  wise  for  us  to  have  a large  navy.  It 
may  he  wise  for  us  to  have  a small  navy.  It  may 
I*e  wise  for  us  to  have  no  navy  at  all.  It  cannot 
be  wise  for  us  to  have  a navy  without  any  settled 
notion  as  to  how  big  it  ought  to  be  and  with  con- 
tinual vacillation  on  the  subject.  Surely,  nobody 
can  think  it  a good  thing  that  the  naval  appro- 
priation shall  be,  as  it  was  last  year,  determined  by 
the  feeling  of  individual  Congressmen  concerning 
the  amount  of  “ pork  ” they  were  allowed  for  their 
respective  districts. 

The  League  proposes  a commission  or  council, 
comparable  to  the  sea  lords  of  Great  Britain,  to 
keep  track  of  other  navies  and  recommend  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  increases  needed  in 
our  navy.  Such  a body  would,  of  course,  take  into 
account  precisely  what  our  navy  will  probably  be 
called  on  to  do  and  what,  in  case  of  war,  it  might 
have  to  do.  Such  competent  forethought  seems  to 
us  advisable.  It  certainly  seems  preferable  to  no 
forethought  at  all;  and  preferable  also  to  the  plan 
of  building  men-of-war,  not  according  to  the  prob- 
able need  of  them,  but  according  to  the  probable 
p«)pnlarity  or  unpopularity  a Congressman  will 
win  by  voting  for  them. 

Nevertheless,  w'e  are  quite  alive  to  the  impor- 
tance of  “ what  the  people  want,’’  and  we  believe 
the  peH»ple  of  the  United  States,  knowing  what 
their  navy  has  done  for  tliem  in  the  past,  want  it 
kept  up  to  the  higliest  point  of  efficiency  consist- 
ent with  a reasonable  economy. 


Restore  the  Canteen 

The  present  movement  for  the  restoration  of 
the  army  canteen  is  pn'tty  strong.  Mrs.  Alice 
Hi  ruank.  representing  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  enlist* (1  nu*n  of  the  army,  brought  last  week 
H.  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  a 
jx-tition  for  it  signed  by  twenty-three  hundred 
women.  Secretary  Stimson  bears  witness  that 
since  the  canteen  was  abolished  the  health  of  the 
army  “has  gone  from  bad  to  worse”;  Surgeon- 
General  Touney  estimates  from  statistics  that 
alcoholism  has  increased  one  hundred  per  cent, 
since  the  canteen  was  abolished.  “There  is  no 


army  in  the  world,”  he  says,  “which  has  such  a 


bad  health  record  as  th 
Generfjl' Wf)OD  aays^.  . 


A soldiers’  club  is  the  solution.  There  he  can  read 
papers,  play  a game  of  billiards,  and  have  a glass  of 
beer  if  he  wants. 

The  enlisted  man  is  now  driven  into  the  lowest 
class  of  dives  simply  because  he  cannot  find  else- 
where that  recreation  craved  by  every  young  man. 

There  seems  no  room  for  doubt  about  the  effect 
of  the  abolition  of  the  canteen  on  the  morals  and 
health  of  the  army.  Has  not  this  experiment  now 
gone  far  enough?  Congress  knows  the  truth.  It 
is  perfectly  well  aware  that  it  would  not  permit 
the  influence  of  the  Women’s  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  to  prescribe  the  beverages  of  its  own 
members,  and  that  past  Congresses,  in  permitting 
that  influence  to  abolish  the  canteen,  have  done 
the  army  a great  injustice  and  damage.  And 
Congress  must  also  be  aware  that  its  predecessors 
in  dealing  with  this  subject  have  been  .coward- 
ly; that  they  have  not  considered  the  good  of 
the  service  nor  the  health  of  the  enlisted  men, 
but  chiefly  politics;  and  because  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
and  its  allies  could  influenc,  a good  many  votes 
and  the  army  very  few,  they  have  sacrificed  the 
army  to  the  threats  of  political  women. 

The  experiment  has  been  made,  and  it  has  failed. 
The  experiment  found  the  army  in  a fair  condi- 
tion of  health,  and  it  left  it  with  the  worst  sick 
report  of  any  army  in  the  world. 

It  is  time  the  anti-canteen  experiment  ended; 
time  that  Congress  had  the  manliness  to  do  for 
its  wards,  dependent  on  its  will  for  favorable  con- 
ditions of  life,  what  the  most  responsible  authori- 
ties declare  to  be  essential. 

The  Supreme  Court  Advances 

We  see  no  reason  why  the  Supreme  Court  should 
not  be  permitted  to  learn.  People  who  called  the 
Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  Trust  decisions  “ im- 
munity baths  ” certainly  have  no  right  to  object  if 
the  court,  in  dealing  with  the  Pacific  railroads, 
profits  by  that  criticism.  If  it  be  true,  as  is  not 
yet  admitted,  that  the  court  then  used  a plan 
of  dissolution  that  did  not  dissolve,  or  if  its  de- 
cision of  guilty  operated  to  reward  the  convicted 
parties  for  their  misdeeds,  is  that  a reason  why  it 
should  not  be  permitted  to  do  its  work  more 
effectively  next  time? 

Really,  it  is  hard  to  talk  to  some  people.  The 
very  crowd  that  is  most  strenuously  insisting  on 
the  merely  human  quality  of  courts,  and  ridiculing 
them  for  a supposed  assumption  of  infallibility,  is 
the  readiest  also  to  ridicule  them  the  minute  they 
do  something  that  looks  like  a confession  of  falli- 
bility and  a disclaimer  of  omniscience.  Why  not 
recognize  candidly  that  in  this  business  of  dealing 
with  the  big  corporations  we  are  all  in  a manner 
feeling  our  way?  Above  all,  if  you  are  going  to 
deny  that  the  men  on  the  bench  know  any  more 
than  the  rest  of  us,  why  not  permit  them,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  to  learn  all  they  can  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller  and  the  Piyo  Committee 

Mr.  William  Rockefeller  has,  we  think,  made  a 
great  mistake  in  taking  the  measures  he  has  taken 
to  avoid  the  summons  of  the  Pujo  committee.  We 
have  not  a particle  of  animosity  to  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller. On  the  contrary,  fully  believing  that  he 
is  A sick  man,  we  sympathize  with  him.  Moreover, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  particularly  en- 
thusiastic about  the  committee.  It  has,  we  must 
admit,  brought  out  more  facts  of  importance,  and 
of  a nature,  if  there  is  statesmanship,  to  lead  to 
reforms,  than  wo  at  first  supposed  it  would  bring 
out.  But  we  have  not  liked  its  apparent  animus 
and  some  of  its  methods. 

All  that,  however,  is  beside  the  mark.  The  com- 
mittee is  properly  constituted.  It  is  fully  author- 
ized to  summon  any  witness  it  requires.  It  has 
I)roceeded  according  to  precedent.  It  may  have 
overvalued  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  but 
on  that  point  it  has  the  right  to  judge  for  itself. 
In  practically  defying  it,  Mr.  Rockefeller  has 
practically  defied  the  government  under  which  he 
and  all  the  rest  of  us  are  living. 

He  and  his  physicians  may  honestly  have  felt 
that  such  a course  was  necessary  to  save  his  life; 
but  if  that  was  their  motive  they  were  mistaken 
in  their  procedure.  Mr.  Pujo  and  his  associates 
are  fairly  reputable  men,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  them  callous  to  the  impulses  of  ordinary 
humanity.  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his  advisers 
would  have  been  far  wiser  to  accept  service  and 
then  submit  evidence  to  prove  that  he  was  physi- 
cally unable  to  go  to  Washington  to  testify,  or  even, 
if  the  facts  justified  such  a plea,  that  he  was 
unable  to  testify  at  all. 

Instead,  he  and  they  have  chosen  for  months  to 
use  the  power  of  money  to  escape  service  alto- 
gether. They  have  exhibited  a kind  of  lawlessness 
with  which  the  American  people  are  already  only 
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too  familiar.  They  have  added  fresh  fuel  t*>  a 
flame  of  discontent  in  this  country  which  was  al- 
ready bright  enough,  in  all  conscience.  They 
have  not  lessened,  but  appreciably  increased,  the 
feeling  against  the  class  of  very  rich  men  to  which 
Mr.  Rockefeller  belongs.  They  have  given  coun- 
tenance and  support  to  the  contention  that  there 
are  men  among  us  who  hold  themselves  superior  to 
the  law.  All  things  considered,  they  have  made  a 
very  grave  mistake. 

The  President  and  the  Jews 

We  do  not  wonder  that  President  Taft  showed 
emotion  the  other  day  when  the  order  of  B’Nai 
Brith  presented  to  him  the  medal  which  it  annually 
awards  to  the  man  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
order,  “ has  contributed  most  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Jewish  cause.” 

Really,  it  was  a surprising  performance.  Have 
these  Jews  forgotten  their  cunning?  Have  they 
divested  themselves  of  the  characteristics  at- 
tributed to  them  by  all  the  comic  papers?  Don’t 
they  know  that  President  Taft  was  overwhelmingly 
defeated  in  the  election  and  is  shortly  going  out  of 
.office?  What  can  they  expect  to  make  out  of  pay- 
ing him  such  a compliment?  Or  is  it  that  once 
more  their  guile  eludes  Gentile  obtuseness  and  they 
did  it  merely  to  make  us  think  them  capable  of 
gratitude  and  appreciation,  just  like  other  folks? 

Well,  we  for  one  are  quite  obtuse  enough  to  be 
taken  in  by  the  manoeuver.  We  do  credit  them 
with  these  human  and  commendable  emotions,  and 
with  a very  graceful  and  timely  honoring  of  a man 
who,  after  several  years’  exposure  to  all  forms  of 
insincere  praise  and  commendation,  .is  now  doubt- 
less happy  in  the  thought  that  he  can  attribute 
sincerity  to  men  who  bring  him  gifts  and  compli- 
ments. It  is  true  that  he  has  had  and  used  occa- 
sions to  render  services  to  the  Jewish  race,  and  it  is 
natural  that  he  should  appreciate  their  apprecia- 
tion of  what  he  has  done. 

Not,  however,  that  he  could  well  have  done  any- 
thing else.  He  promptly  condemned  a snobbish 
attitude  toward  Jews  in  one  of  the  services.  He 
stood  out,  with  Congress,  against  the  discrimina- 
tion of  another  country  against  Jews  in  the  matter 
of  honoring  American  passports.  He  has  time  and 
again  in  public  speech  denounced  narrowness  and 
proscription  as  directed  against  citizens  of  Jewish 
extraction.  In  all  this  he  did  well.  We  would  not 
minimize  his  performance.  But  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  an  American  President  taking  any  other 
attitude.  With  an  American  private  citizen  it  is 
different.  Any  one  of  us  can  recall  countless  in- 
stances of  yielding  to  the  very  prejudice  President 
Taft  has  so  steadfastly  repudiated,  but  as  a people 
we  are  thoroughly  committed  to  the  broader  and 
juster  view  of  racial  differences  and  unlikenesses; 
and  it  is  no  mystical  assumption,  it  is  a fact  ex- 
Iierience  demonstrates,  that  an  American  President 
stands  in  such  matters  for  our  common  American 
principle  and  ideal. 

It  is  a principle  and  an  ideal  which  will  yet  con- 
quer the  world.  For  it  is  not  merely  morally  im- 
pregnable; it  is  justified  economically  and  prac- 
tically. The  state  that  denies  to  any  race  or  to 
any  class  its  actual  deserts  is  bound  in  the  long  run 
to  be  weakened  by  its  prejudice  in  the  searching 
competition  of  modern  life.  In  this  respect,  as  in 
all  others,  there  is  no  truer  saying  than  that 
justice  is  the  health  of  the  state, 

Ettor 

If  you  arc  compelleil  to  go  l)ack  under  unsatis- 
factory conditions,  ...  go  hack  with  your  minds 
made  up  that  it  is  the  unsafest  thing  in  the  world 
for  the  capitalist  to  eat  food  prepared  by  members  of 
your  union. 

So  the  newspapers  reported  Joseph  Ettor,  the 
revolutionist  from  Lawrence,  to  have  said  to  strik- 
ing hotel  employees  of  January  10th.  The 
hotel  men  are  displeased  with  Ettor  and  are 
for  having  him  put  back  into  jail.  And  per- 
haps that  should  be  done  if  the  law  of  this  state 
provides  for  doing  it.  But  it  would  seem  that 
Ettor  at  large  and  talking  freely  and  carefully 
reported  will  make  very  much  more  rapid  progress 
toward  culmination  than  Ettor  under  lock  aiul 
key  and  reduced  tf)  cf)mpidsory  silence.  The  people 
who  have  most  call  to  settle  with  Ettor  are  thi' 
strikers  whom  he  addressed  and  to  whom  he  seems 
to  have  given  ruinous  advice.  It  is  to  them  far 
more  than  to  the  public  that  he  is  dangerous. 

One  and  Inseparable 

Woman  has  always  been  man’s  companion,  ready  to 
share  his  exile,  espouse  his  cause,  and  buckle  his 
armor. — Miss  Ellen  Glasgow. 

“And  man,”  we  hear  about  a million  voices  an- 
swer, “has  always  been,  and  still  is,  w'oman’s  com- 
panion, ready  to  shnrqpjii-^|hij^jg|!HW  has,  to  e-iiKnis*- 
her  iiersonally,  and  Intok'hcr  unjhc  back.” 
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In  Spain 

Spain  is  your  right  country  for  romance.  All  the 
romance  of  the  East  washed  up  there  on  the  red 
shores.  To-day  the  Berbers  in  the  African  mountains 
and  the  haughty  bronzed  man  of  Morocco  yet  strain 
eyes  across  the  blue  strait,  yet  hang  above  each 
household  hearth,  beside  the  polished  gun  and  the 
crooked  sword,  the  key  of  an  ancestral  garden  where 
white  Cordova  steams  in  the  plain,  or  of  a crumbling 
palace  where  tawny  Granada  hangs  on  the  green  hill- 
side below  the  snows.  All  the  romantics  of  the  West 
have  turned  to  look  across  the  Pyrenws;  have  marched 
and  countermarclied  with  CiiARr.KMA(i.\K  past  Pampe- 
luna,  down  the  wide  basin  of  the,  milky  Ebro  as  far 
as  Saragossa,  and  back  through  the  broad  mountain 
pass  of  Koncevaux;  or  tramped  the  pilgrimage  into 
Galicia,  to  the  shrine  of  Santiago.  The  starry  way  of 
Saint  James  lies  right  across  the  sky,  and  the  road 
below  it  runs  in  past  Saint  Gilles,  glittering  among  the 
marshes,  past  the  Abbey  of  Moissac,  fallen  from  its 
high  estate,  past  Puenta  la  Reina,  where  a queen  long 
dead  built  the  pilgrims  a bridge,  westward  and  ever 
westward  to  Compostella.  You  cannot  miss  the  way. 

It  is  a land  of  magic,  and  who  shall  say  that  it  is 
not  black  magic?  Old-fashioned  travelers  still  urge 
that  you  must  go  thither  between  spring  and  summer, 
when  the  yellow  charlock  and  the  poppy  spread  tatters 
of  the  Spanish  flag  broadcast  over  every  plain,  the  tall 
magenta  foxglove  stands  shoulder  high  on  the  heathery 
banks  of  the  North;  and  the  laurier  rose — the  wild 
oleander — flushes  the  mountain  water-courses  of  the 
South.  Then  you  will  find  in  Andalusia  a conventional 
picturesque  fit  for  The  Kcepsnke  and  The  Token,  and 
in  Asturias  a little  Switzerland  fit  for  TrRXKR  and 
Buskin.  But  in  burnt  inidsuminer  and  bitter  autumn 
and  brown  winter  the  Spani.sh  landscape  is  infinitely 
more  romantic.  It  is  as  exciting  as  Hungarian  music 
played  by  a real  gipsy  band,  and  as  truul)Iing.  Only 
when  the  wheat  is  garnered  and  the  brown  contour.! 
of  the  soil  are  throbbing  under  the  fierce  white  sun- 
light; only  when  snows  have  fallen  along  every  crest 
and  the  flanks  and  spurs  lie  l>are.  stained  with  ochre 
and  sienna  and  cobalt;  only  when  Castile  and  Aragon 
mark  with  gray  and  leafless  boughs  the  few  water- 
courses, brimful  at  last,  and  miles  on  miles  of  tawny 
plain,  lapped  and  folded  together,  reveal  and  again 
withdraw  mysteriously  as  you  travel  across  their 
imperceptibly  changing  breadth,  now  a waste  of 
stunted  vine-stocks,  now  quiet  sheep,  lonely  and 
brown,  silently  watched  by  a brown  and  lonely  shep- 
herd— only  then  do  you  8«?e  the  land  naked  and  un- 
concerned, Once  the  flowers  gone,  or  past  the  flowers' 
line,  winter  and  summer  make  little  phange.  They  set 
small  mark  on  the  country,  for  the  mountains  are 
wooded  mostly  by  long-leaved  pines  and  a sort  of 
live-oak,  both  proof  against  the  summer  and  the  win- 
ter solstice.  The  very  squares  of  tlie  little  towns  are 
planted,  from  sea  level  up.  to  three  thousand  feet  and 
more,  first  with  palms,  then  with  magnolia,  and  last 
with  japonicas,  that  neither  change  nor  shed  their 
dark  and  glossy  leafage.  Everywhere  the  brown  earth 
lies  bare  from  the  very  edge  of  the  brown  citie.s. 
Everywhere  the  mountains  rear  their  broken  bastions. 
You  cannot  travel  two  hours  by  train  but  a pale 
ridge  begins  to  lift  against  the  pale  sky.  Everywhere 
the  long  scarped  wall  of  the  hills  throws  out  ravelins 
and  counterscarps,  striped  in  horizontal  bands  witli 
amber  and  mauve  and  reseda,  old  rose  and  lilac-blue, 
green  of  lizard,  dun  of  toad,  wan  like  a snake.  To 
walk  at  sunset  on  the  reddened  heights  of  the  Tagus's 
farther  bank  and  look  across  at  Toledo  is  to  see  an 
enchanted  city  all  one  wonderful  periwinkle-blue.  To 
walk  at  noon  on  the  ramparts  of  Pampeluna,  ringed 
about  by  mysterious  mountains,  is  to  move  in  tlie 
heart  of  a star-sapphire.  To  enter  Catalonia  at  dawn 
is  to  see  the  Pyrenees  flush  and  burn  like  a fire  <if 
roses,  to  feel  the  w'ind  that  caresses  the  gray-green 
winter  wheat  into  silver  shimmers,  thrilling  it  into 
ecstasy.  A strange  breath  blows  over  you  out  of  the 
unknown.  You  are  never  near  to  nature  in  S])aiii 
but  you  may  live  in  the  light  of  the  moonstone. 

Not  that  the  Spaniard  is  himself  romantic.  He  is 
only  histrionic.  He  is  arid,  he  is  caustic.  He  is 
eminently  practical  and  perfectly  unreal.  He  has 
much  ado  to  squeeze  out  emotion;  only  the  violent 
stimuli,  like  blood  and  gold,  can  do  it.  So  was  he 
always,  and  his  women  are  still  shrouded  to  make 
them  interesting,  and  kept  in  idleness  to  make  them 
precious.  He  likes  his  flavors  strong.  Hull-fights  and 
lottery-tickets,  saffron,  red  peppers,  and  white  brandy, 
strongly  accentuated  theaters,  and  a heady  sort  of 
dancing — these  he  affects.  Any  one  highly  charged  to 
Ijegin  with,  any  one  not  below  the  normal  in  sheer 
excitability,  would  not  trust  himself  in  such  condi- 
tions. The  Spaniard,  however,  is  proverbially  frugal 
and  temperate.  His  oon.stitutional  indifference  has 
dried  him  through  vein  and  marrow;  about  him  he 
wraps  the  mantle  of  his  egotism — individualism  is  the 
civiller  term:  at  his  heart  coils  the  irony  of  the 
Oriental.  Nobody  <-b.e  will  ever,  probably,  understand 
a Spaniard,  aiul  for  the  outsider  he  is  as  a mere 
moving  figure  in  the  land.scape,  as  a part  of  the  en- 
chanted whole,  all  compact  of  strangeness  and 
beauty. 

He  is  baffling  because  he  is  so  consistent,  so  in- 
credibly of  a j)ieee.  You  rcilucc*  him  to  a formula  and 
he  remains  a mystery.  He  is  always  the  same,  and 
always  inscrutable.  Who  shall  say  what  a woman 
may  think  behind  fJfos?'  priwoking  ambiguous 
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beautiful  in  the  world;  they  have  the  little  feet,  the 
long,  white,  wonderful  hands,  the  incomparable  walk, 
the  supple  Iberian  figure  that  sways  in  at  the  waist, 
precisely  as  when  GAirriKR  went  to  Spain  in  1840 
or  Madame  d’.^ulnoy  in  1670.  Other  women  wear  a 
flower  detachably,  and  it  is  usually  unlovely  or  un- 
becoming; it  falls  off  or  fades  or  sickens.  A Spanish 
woman,  though  she  may  come  in  to  wash  your  floors, 
puts  it  on  as  she  would  put  on  a jewel.  It  becomes 
an  essential  part  of  her  dress,  as  much  a piece  of  her 
pt'rson  as  her  curved  dark  eyebrow  or  the  soft  tip  of 
her  ear.  She  is  all  put  together  with  a perfection  no 
outsider  can  master;  her  embroidered  shaw'l,  smooth 
over  the  arms  and  close  acro.s8  the  lithe,  shapely  back, 
never  slips;  under  her  lace  mantilla  the  smovith.  brown 
hair  is  dressed  high,  the  tall  comb  planted  firm,  and 
the  cunning  folds  and  falls  are  never  displaced.  When 
a lady  gets  down  from  her  carriage  to  walk  in  the 
park  for  twenty  minutes  w’ith  her  sister-in-law,  while 
the  coachman  reins  in  his  sleek  pair  and  crawls  up 
and  down  in  sight,  her  walk  is  as  free  and  sinuous 
as  that  of  the  girl  in  alpargataa  who  brushes  against 
her  with  a basket  of  linen.  The  alpargata,  with  sole 
of  plaited  hemp  and  two  stretched  bands  of  linen, 
white  or  blue,  prints  the  dust  from  the  Biscay  shore 
to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Is  it  the  shoe  or  is  it  the 
race  that  the  men  should  walk  so  superbly?  that 
gaunt,  brown,  and  seventy,  one  should  go  down  the 
road  ste])ping  like  young-and-twenty  on  his  lYander- 
jahrf  The  gentleman  in  the  cities  is  not  unlike  other 
Continentals — a trifle  tight  in  his  clothes,  a trifle 
bright  of  eyes  and  lips.  But  the  countryman  and  the 
laborer  and  the  mnzo  de  cuerda  (public  porter)  in 
his  red  Phrygian  cap  is  as  good  to  look  upon  as  a lean- 
flanked  tiog  or  a chestnut  steeple-chaser.  So  demon- 
strably looked  the  Cid,  so  indubitably  looked  the  royal 
king  and  the  loyal  subject,  so  had  looked  in  youth  the 
ingenious  Hidalgo  of  ].a  Mancha  and  his  no  less  in- 
genious creator.  The  racial  type  persists  pure,  troub- 
ling. and  alluring  the  imagination.  Spain  never 
changes. 

Madame  d'Aulxoy  wrote  two  and  a quarter  cen- 
turies ago,  but  except  that  she  traveled  by  litter  and 
not  by  motor,  she  might  have  written  last  week.  The 
long,  delightful  letters  which  a great  and  generous 
lover  of  Sj)ain  has  lately  reprinted  still  supplement 
Baedeker  from  Bayonne  nearly  to  Madrid: 

/‘The  Spaniards  have  always  past  for  Fierce  and 
Glorious:  This  Glory  is  mixt  with  Gravity;  and  they 
carry  it  so  far,  that  one  may  call  it  an  extravagant 
Pride:  Tliey  are  Brave,  witliout  being  Bash;  yet 
they  are  accused  'for  not  being  daring  enough.  They 
are  Cholerick,  Ueveiigeful.  without  showing  any  Trans- 
j)ort.  Liberal  without  Ostentation,  sober  in  their  diet, 
\ery  Pre.sumtuous  in  Prosperity,  too  Rampant  in  Ad- 
versity: They  Idolize  Women;  they  are  prepossest  in 
their  Favour,  that  they  shew  no  Discretion  in  the 
Choice  of  their  Wives:  They  are  Patient  to  Excess, 
Obstinate,  Idle,  Singular,  Philosophers;  And  as  to  the 
rest.  Men  of  Honor,  keeping  their  Words,  tho  it  cost 
’em  their  Lives.  They  have  a great  deal  of  Wit  and 
Vivacity,  easily  comprehend,  explain  themselves  in  the 
same  manner,  and  in  few  Words;  They  are  Prudent, 
Jealous  without  measure.  Disinterested.  Imd  (Econo- 
mists, Close,  Superstitious,  great  Catholicks.  at  least 
in  appearance:  Thiw  are  g«'od  Poets,  and  write  Verses 
with  great  Facility.  They  would  be  capable  of 
Nobler  Sciences,  would  they  vouchsafe  to  apply  them- 
.selves  thereto.  They  have  a Greatness  of  Soul.  Ele- 
vated Wit.  Constancy,  a natural  Seriousness,  and  a 
Bespect  for  Ladies  as  is  not  seen  elsewhere:  They  have 
a Set-Behaviour,  full  of  Affection,  intoxicated  with 
their  own  Merit,  hardly  ever  in  this  Particular  doing 
Kiglit  to  that  of  others.” 

The  character  she  gives  is  still  .true  as  when  she 
wrote  it,  and  still  it  can  haunt  the  dreams  and  tease 
ns  out  of  thought.  Whosoever  once  has  Spain  in  his 
blood,  for  him  there  is  no  oblivion — 

” N<it  that  nepenthe  which  the  wife  of  Thonc 
In  Egypt  gave  to  .Tove-born  Helena.” 


Correspondence 

A LETTER  FROM  A MANUFACTURER 

Paris,  Ken.,  January  2,  1913- 
Tn  the  Editor  of  Harpers  M’eeklp: 

Sir. — T have  just  finished  reading  in  the  issue  of 
ITaupkr’.s  Wki:ki,y  for  December  the  extract  of  your 
sjieech  before  the  Illinois  Manufacturers’  Association 
as  taken  from  the  Chicago  7’r/?)Hne,  and  it  so  thoroughy 
accords  with  my  own  views  on  this  great  question  now 
before  the  American  people,  or  perhaps  I should  now 
more  properly  say  before  the  Ami'rican  government, 
that  I want  to  write  you  my  personal  appreciation  of 
u'hat  you  .say  and  hoic  you  say  it.  Witli  great  clear- 
iH'ss  and  courage  you  have  dealt  with  the  very  kernel 
of  the  whole  matter  and  have  without  doubt  pointed 
out  the  true  reason  why  the  .American  people  have 
risen  up  in  their  indignation  and  swept  the  Republi- 
can party  from  its  long-established  seat  of  jiower  in 
this  nation. 

Yes,  beyond  the  shadow'  of  a doubt,  or  even  an 
honest  denial,  it  is  true  that  the  people  believe  and 
believe  w'ith  all  their  hearts  “that  undue  advantages 
are  confernsl  qpon  the  riidi  and  that  unjust  burdens 
are  placi'd  uyion  the  poor;  that  poverty,  not  wealth, 
is  taxed”;  and  “that  the  requital  of  t<dl  Is^ars  in- 
adequate proportion  to  the  usufruct  of  g<dd.” 

I am  a manufacturer  myself  of  some  modest  pre- 
tensions and  my  line  of  business  takes  me  annually 
and  several  times  annually  over  many  states  of  the 
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Union,  as  well  as  sometimes  beyond  our  own  borders, 
and  brings  me  in  close  and  intima^  touch  with  hun- 
dreds, if  not  thousands,  of  people,  and  I can  assure 
you  that  I can  bear  unreserved  testimony  to  the  truth- 
fulness of  Senator  Hoot’s  “startling  statement  before 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  city  of  New  York.” 
There  is  a persistent  and  deep-seated  impression  in 
the  minds  of  the  great  masses  of  the  common  people 
of  this  country  that  tlie  “ frenzied  finance  ” in  the 
great  commercial  centers  of  our  nation  has  built  up 
a moneyed  oligarchy  whose  only  excuse  for  existence 
is  the  imposition  of  grievous  burdens  upon  the  help- 
less for  the  sole  purpose  of  satisfying  its  inordinate 
greed  for  gain.  And  also  that  the  great  and  massive 
manufacturing  corporations  of  our  country  are  Imldly 
denmnding  at  the  hands  of  our  government  tremendous 
and  extortionate  rates  of  tariff  taxation  uiion  their 
products,  not  any  longer  upon  the  specious  plea  of 
protecting  infant  iridnstries,  but  for  no  other  intel- 
ligent reason  than  that  they  may  greatly  enrich  their 
corrupted  coffers  with  millions  of  gold  with  which 
they  may  purchase  government  favor  and  hold  the 
reins  of  pow'cr  over  those  many  millions  of  the  com- 
mon people  from  whom  they  have  exacted  the  tribute, 
and  I believe  you  have  suggested  the  onlj'  means  by 
which  this  belief  can  be  uprooted  and  cast  out  of  the 
people’s  minds  and  the  people’s  fears.  And  I further 
believe  you  have  suggested  this  plan  to  the  only  class 
of  America’s  citizens  who  can  do  it — ^the  manufac- 
turers themselves. 

I thank  you  again  for  your  words  of  wisdom  and 
for  the  distinguished  service  you  are  rendering  our 
country  at  this  crucial  time  of  her  need.  Would  that 
those  people  to  whom  you  speak  had  the  mind  to  un- 
derstand and  the  heart  to  believe  your  wise  words 
of  counsel,  and  to  rise  to  tliat  higher  plane  of  think- 
ing and  doing  than  that  which  considers  alone  “the 
profit.”  Would  that  all  our  citizens  who  have  their 
liands  on  tho  powers  of  wealth,  in  w'hatsoever  form 
it  may  be,  miglit  come  to  believe  and  then  act  upon 
their  faith,  that  oppression  of  the  needy,  unfair 
burdens  upon  the  poor,  and  wicked  exactions  of  tribute 
money  from  the  toiling  millions  of  the  nation’s  pro- 
ducing class  have  never  and  can  never  result  in  any 
other  way  than  to  unsettle  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
the  peopie,  engender  strife  and  bitterness  and  resent- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  oppressed,  and  end  ultimate- 
ly in  the  complete  overthrow-  of  the  institutions  of 
tlie  state  if  not  the  government  itself.  And  that  the 
only  safe  policy  and  one  that  will  give  prospierity  to 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  create  and  maintain 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  establish  their  own 
business  and  enterprises  upon  a secure  basis  and 
vield  the  richest  results  in  the  end,  is  the  policy  and 
high  principle  that  places  manhood  above  money, 
citizenship  above  the  greed  of  gain,  and  proclaims 
“ that  all  men  are  born  possessed  of  equal  rights  and 
that  upon  no  man  shall  be  conferred  exceptional  privi- 
lege.” 

I am,  sir, 

Hugh  Montgomery. 


Cmiv-SERVICE  RULES 

Gaujpous.  O..  Deeembtr  7,  jqi2. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harpet^a  Weekly: 

Sir. — Apropos  of  your  editorial  on  the  extension  of 
the  rules  of  the  classified  civil  service  over  the  fourth- 
class  postmasters,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  people 
generally  favor  civil-service  rules  when  applied  fairly. 
But  they  do  not  favor  the  extension  of  those  rules  over 
many  thousands  of  oflice-holders  when  made  simply  to 
anchor  partisans  to  a job.  Had  President  Taft  an- 
nounced competitive  examinations  of  applicants  for 
fourth-class  postinasterships,  to  which  Democrats  as 
well  as  Repnhiicans  were  eligible,  his  action  would 
have  met  with  general  ajjproval;  but  to  sw’eep  40,000 
or  .'50.000  Repiihlican  oflice-holders  into  safe  harbor  at 
the  close  of  his  administration,  without  subjecting 
them  to  the  doubtful  test  of  civil-service  examinations, 
shakes  one’s  confidence  in  the  disinterestedness  of  Mr. 
Taft’s  motives. 

I say  this  as  a Republican  who  would  like  to  see 
every  public  office  filled  by  members  of  my  party,  but 
the  game  should  be  played  fairly;  and  the  Democrats 
who  have  won  political  control  should  not  tolerate 
unfair  interference  with  the  post-offices  or  other  offices, 
I am,  sir, 

W.  G.  Sibley. 


HASN’T  BEEN  AWAY 

Salem,  Orb.,  December  39,  1913. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

“Will  the  Republican  Party  Come  Back?” — ^Har- 
per’s Weekly.  Drermbcr  21,  lhl2. 

Sir. — Why.  bless  your  heart,  the  Republican  party 
has  not  been  aw  ay ! 

Only  on  a vacation  to  help  maintain  an  unwritten 
law — no  third  term. 

It  took  Roosevelt  a go(«l  many  years  to  discover  the 
common  people  and  the  Socialist  party. 

If  he  will  now  discover  himself,  the  vacation  of  the 
Republican  party  has  aeeomjdished  more  by  defeat 
than  success. 

I am,  sir. 

Colonel  A,  Farmer. 


WE  ARE  NOT  PREDICTING 

Bcffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  19,  1913. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir, — .As  projdieev  w ith  you  seems  to  be  equivalent 
to  fate,  what  would  you  think  of  now  making  the  fore- 
cast that  President  ^\■oodrow  Wilson  would  he  big 
enough  and  broad  enough  to  slate  William  Howanl 
Taft  for  the  first  vacancy  wiiich  occurs  on  the  Su- 
preme Bench?  Orinifkal 

William  A.  Roger.s. 

PENN  STATE 


OVERDOING  “MUNICIPAL  HOME  RULE” 

An  Interesting  Survey  of  the  Tendency  toward  Imposition  and 
Injustice  Engendered  by  Purely  Local  Control  of  Public  Utilities 

BY  WALTER  S.  ALLEN 


^HERE  is  at  the  present  time  a move- 
» ment  known  as  “ Municipal  Home 
u Rule  ” favoring  the  granting  of 
* greater  governmental  power  to 

7 municipalities.  The  basis  of  this  is 
i sound.  For  many  years  State 
y legislatures  have  un^rtaken  to 

I limit  the  powers  of  cities  in  strictly 
“municipal  affairs  involving  no  ques- 
tions of  general  policy,  and  have  laid  down  narrow 
rules  governing  simple  administrative  matters.  Some- 
times this  has  been  done  for  possible  political  advan- 
tage, especially  in  cases  where  the  largest  city  in  the 
State  has  been  controlled  by  the  political  party  in 
opposition  to  that  dominant  in  the  legislature.  I^me- 
times  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  rural  legislators  has 
been  the  cau^.  In  any  event  the  result  has  been  the 
same — the  restrictions  imposed  have  prevented  needed 
municipal  developments. 

In  the  spirit  of  revolt  against  this  condition,  the 
cities  have  demanded  freedom  to  manage  their  affairs 
without  State  interference,  and  have  asked  complete 
emancipation  from  State  control,  the  power  to  make 
their  own  charters,  to  amend  them,  to  provide  their 
own  system  of  taxation,  and  to  regulate  in  their  own 
way  everything  located  within  their  municipal  boun- 
daries, including  complete  power  over  their  public 
utilities. 

Inasmuch  as  a city  can  receive  its  powers  only  by  a 
grant  from  the  State,  the  legislatures  must  give  these 
broad  powers,  and  may  give  up  its  right  to  control  its . 
creations;  but  in  any  event  the  people  may  be 
changing  the  Constitution  grant  to  cities  these  powers, 
as  has  already  been  done  in  California. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  public  utilities,  this 
transfer  of  the  power  to  regulate  them  from  the  State 
and  its  agents  to  the  municipalities  is  of  vast  im- 
portanc«'.  It  immediately  establishes  a dual  control 
over  their  activities,  for,  as  corporations  getting  their 
powers  from  the  State,  they  remain  in  everything 
which  affects  their  corporate  activities  its  servants, 
yet  must  deal  with  a separate  governmental  organiza- 
tion as  soon  as  they  undertake  to  carry  out  the  objects 
for  which  the  State  gave  them  powers,  and  must  sub- 
mit to  the  whims  and  fancies  of  local  officials. 

Tlic  modern  public-service  company  is  rarely  purely 
local  in  its  activities.  The  growth  of  communities  is 
not  confined  by  fixed  political  boundaries,  and  public 
utilities  must  follow  community  growth  if  they  are 
to  render  the  services  with  which  the  State  has  charged 
them,  no  matter  in  how  many  political  subdivisions 
the  community  may  He. 

Street  railroads  have  developed  from  strictly  local 
lines,  serving  a single  community,  to  interurban- lines, 
serving  many  communities  and  aiding  in  building  up 
suburban  areas  tributary  to  the.  city. 

Electric-1  ight-and-power  companies  have  in  the 
interests  of  cheaper  light  and  power  concentrated 
their  generating  plants  at  points  where  economies  in 
production  enable  lower  prices  to  be  made  and  where 
manufacture  on  a large  scale  guarantees  good  and  con- 
tinuous service.  From  such  plants  the  current  is  dis- 
tributed without  regard  to  political  boundaries.  The 
rapid  development  of  hydro-electric  companies  has 
shown  plainly  how  tliese  must  disregard  political 
boundaries  to  supply  the  service  they  offer. 

Gas  companies  distribute  natural  and  manufactured 
gas  beyond  the  limits  of  the  towns  in  which  they  were 
originally  located.  The  essence  of  the  telephone  busi- 
ness is  the  country-wide  system,  and  local  exchanges 
which  are  tied  together  in  a network  cover  the  whole 
country.  Water  supplies,  private  or  municipal,  often 
supply  several  places. 

Under  existing  conditions  it  is  manifestly  impos- 
sible to  regard  any  of  the  public  utilities  as  strictly 
local  in  its  nature,  and  while  it  may  be  possible  to 
guess  at  the  proper  proportion  of  investment  and  of 
cost  of  service  applicable  to  a single  municipality, 
sucli  an  estimate  wull  always  lie  subject  to  dispute. 
If  the  power  to  regulate  rates  and  service  is  trans- 
ferred f’-om  the  State  to  the  municipality,  a situation 
results  which  must  lead  to  constant  friction.  A com- 
pany supplying  a series  of  municipalities  may  find 
itself  called  upon  to  supply  service  of  varying  stand- 
ards, and  so  be  unable  to  give  service  of  the  proper 
grade.  It  will  usually  be  impossible  to  comply  with 
these  requirements,  and  so  few  of  the  places  served 
will  get  w'hat  they  ask  for.  Some  will  get  better 
service  and  some  worse.  Each  municipality  will  de- 
mand certain  standards  of  service;  some  will  choose 
these  with  due  regard  to  their  practicability,  others 
will  fix  the  standards  arbitrarily  on  the  suggestion  of 
some  loc-al  authority.  This  condition  exists  in  tlie 
electric  .street-lighting  situation,  in  which  contracts 
calling  for  arc  lamps  of  1,200  and  2,000  candle-power 
alternate  with  those  calling  for  37.5  watts  and  4.50 
watts  of  current — and  councilmen  wonder  what  it  is  all 
about  and  vote  as  their  leader  tells  them. 

For  non-expert  bodies  to  deal  with  questions  of 
standard  service  is  an  impossibility,  and  for  them  to 
weigh  the  reports  of  experts  without  prejudice  seems 
impossible.  After  three  reports  made  to  the  City 
Council  of  Los  Angeles,  covering  the  question  of  the 
proper  charge  for  telephone  service,  the  council — 
naving  in  its  own  mind  determined  the  proper  charge — 
is  now  looking  for  an  expert  who  will  make  figures 
not  on  the  true  cost,  but  figures  to  sustain  the  position 
of  the  council. 
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this  was  a fair  price  or  not;  it  was  a catchy  campaign 
slogan  and  appealed  to  the  voters.  Three-cent  car- 
fares carried  Mayor  Pingree,  of  Detroit,  to  fame — but 
nobody  paid  any  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  three- 
cent  railway  was  relieved  of  heavy  charges  for  taxes 
and  paving  imposed  on  all  the  other  railways  in 
Detroit. 

A municipality  fixing  rates  for  a public  utility  does 
so,  not  on  any  analysis  of  costs,  but  on  a basis  which 
will  mean  the  greatest  popularity  for  those  fixing  the 
rates,  and  if  it  becomes  necessary  for  a company  to 
do  something  to  make  up  the  losses  involved  in  too 
low  rates  in  a city,  the  council  says : “ Fix  the  outside 
rates  so  that  they  will  bring  up  the  revenue.  If  they 
are  high,  that  is  none  of  our  business;  each  place 
must  look  out  for  its  own  interests.” 

Even  municipally  operated  plants  take  this  posi- 
tion In  Manchester,  England,  the  municipal  gas-plant 
supplying  areas  beyond  the  city  proper  charges  higher 
prices  outside,  not  on  account  of  differences  in  cost, 
Mt  to  swell  the  profits  of  the  gas-plant. 

Under  a State  commission,  the  proper  kind  of  service 
is  determined  on  broad  grounds,  standards  are  estab- 
lished which  are  uniform  throughout  the  State,  and 
these  are  based  on  the  state  of  the  art.  A central  com- 
mission is  in  a position  to  employ  a staff  of  experts  to 
study  these  questions,  and  the  expense  of  such  a staff  is 
not  unduly  great  when  the  magnitude  of  the  business 
in  the  whole  State  is  considered.  For  any  city  to 
employ  competent  men  to  determine  proper  standards 
for  service  means  expense  out  of  proportion  to  the 
benefits  secured. 

When  rate  regulation  by  cities  is  considered  care- 
fully, it  will  be  found  that  a situation  develops  which 
will  speedily  become  intolerable.  The  cry  has  been  for 
years:  “Take  the  public  utilities  out  of  politics:  they 
are  the  source  of  municipal  corruption.”  This  has,  in 
large  measure,  been  done  by  placing  these  utilities 
under  the  control  of  State  commissions.  Under  the 
supervision  of  these  commissions  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary for  the  utilities  to  concern  themselves  with  the 
pressure  of  political  bosses  or  the  importunities  and 
threats  of  councilmen;  they  have  an  impartial  tribunal 
to  which  they  can  appeal  and  from  which  they  may 
ask  aid  to  help  them  carry  out  their  plans  for  develop- 
ing the  service.  Neither  is  the  public  any  longer 
obliged  to  submit  to  exactions  in  prices  or  to  poor 
service.  A tribunal  without  local  prejudices  and  not 
subject  to  local  influences  is  ready  to  consider  cases 
and  give  judgment  on  equitable  principles. 

To  refer  these  cases  to  local  tribunals  means  their 
consideration  by  a body  directly  interested  pecuniarily 
in  the  decision,  and  still  more  interested  in  its  political 
effects.  It  is  as  if  the  plaintiff  in  a suit  for  damages 
should  himself  and  his  employees  act  as  a jury  to 
decide  the  case,  a proposition  so  ridiculous  that  its 
mere  suggestion  would  cause  the  plaintiff  to  be  laughed 
out  of  court. 

If  the  city  officials  are  to  rule  the  utilities,  the 
temptation  to  the  utility  companies  to  take  part  in 
politics  becomes  overwhelming.  To  defend  their  busi- 
ness or  to  obtain  proper  operating  conditions,  the 
utilities  must  have  friends  in  the  council,  and  the 
situation  reverts  to  one  in  which  the  companies  will 
be  in  politics  all  the  time. 

Regulation  by  central  state  commissions  does  away 
with  this  political  interference.  A State  board  is  not 
concerned  with  questions  of  local  politics;  it  can  con- 
sider a case  on  the  equities  and  act  as  an  arbitrator 
between  an  impetuous  public  and  an  arbitrary  com- 
pany, dealing  out  justice  to  both  sides.  A State 
board,  properly  constituted  and  provided  with  suffi- 
cient funds  to  secure  a competent,  permanent  staff,  can 
fix  standards  for  service  which  shall  be  practical, 
economical,  and  suited  to  the  needs  of  all  communities. 
It  can  study  the  question  of  rates  from  the  broad 
standpoint  of  community  use  and  deal  fairly  with  all 
the  communities,  ignoring  arbitrary  political  boun- 
daries. 

A local  board  will  say:  “If  the  company  does  not 
get  a fair  return  on  its  property  in  this  municipality, 
let  it  make  it  up  in  some  other  part  of  its  system 
where  the  i-itie.s  are  not  so  sharp  as  we  are  in  dealing 
with  corporations.  In  this  way  it  can  get  a fair  return 
on  the  \vhole  .system.”  Consctpiently  the  burdens  will 
lie  unequally  distributed  among  communities,  and  while 
discrimination  between  individuals  in  any  particular 
community  may  be  done  away  with,  discrimination  be- 
tween communities  becomes  greater. 

The  community,  too,  makes  no  permanent  gain  when 
rates  for  service  are  fixed  too  low.  Under  these  clrcum- 
stanc.'s  no  company  will  find  any  inducement  to 
make  extensions  and  improvements,  and  it  will  be 
found  impossible  to  raise  money  for  such  purpose, 
even  if  it  be  desired  to  do  so.  Owners  of  capital  cannot 
be  forced  to  lend  its  use  to  enterprises  which  do  not 
promi.se  some  return. 

A fair-minded  State  commission  can  take  into  con- 
sideration the  question  of  the  general  welfare  of  the 
community,  can  provide  a fair  return  on  the  money 
invested,  and  materially  aid  in  a sound  establishment 
of  the  public-service  industries.  It  can  help  the  com- 
munities to  receive  the  service  they  need  and  want, 
and  protect  the  investors  in  the  property  dedicated 
to  the  use  of  the  community. 

It  is  only  just  and  right  that  municipal  authorities 
should  have  a supervisory  power  so  far  as  the  general 
police  powers  and  details  of  construction  in  the  high- 
ways are  concerned.  These  are  matters  legitimately 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities;  but  when  these 
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powera  are  exercised  without  r^rd  to  the  mutual  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  community  and  the  company,  a 
central  commission  to  which  an  appeal  can  be  taken 
becomes  a necessity  if  there  is  to  be  an  orderly  de- 
velopment of  the  business. 

In  the  present  state  of  social  development,  this 
setting  aside  of  the  municipality  as  a wholly  inde- 
jiendent  community  is  an  anachronism — it  takes  us 
back  to  the  medieval  walled  towns,  to  the  German 
free  cities  and  the  republics  of  Venice  and  Florence, 
when  each  town  was  independent,  and  not  only 
governed  itself,  but  waged  war  on  its  rivals  and 
neighbors.  Some  traces  of  this  period  remain,  as  in 
the  octroi  taxes  levied  in  French  and  Italian  towns  on 
food  products  brought  into  the  cities  for  consumption. 

With  the  development  of  rapid  transportation  and 
the  mobility  of  the  population,  social  conditions  be- 
come such  as  to  break  down  the  arbitrary  powers  of 
cities,  and  social  solidarity  causes  the  formation  of 
larger  units  which  undertake  to  act  for  the  common 
welfare. 

The  separate  American  colonies  formed  themselves 
into  a federation,  the  scattered  towns  sent  delegates 
to  a General  Assembly  to  legislate  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony.  From  this  grew  up 
the  control  by  the  State  of  the  many  activities  of  the 
cities. 

With  the  steady  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the 
total  population  living  in  the  cities  (the  census  of 
1910  shows  46.3  per  cent,  in  cities  of  2,500  and  over, 
as  against  29.5  per  cent,  in  1880),  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  wealth  in  these  places,  the  same  kind  of  city 
arrogance  as  was  shown  in  medieval  Florence  and 
Nuremberg  is  developing.  In  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  more 
than  75  per  cent,  of  the  people  live  in  cities;  in 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Illinois,  California, 
and  Washin^on,  between  50  and  75  per  cent,  of 
the  population  is  urban,  and  the  dwellers  in  these 
places  feel  that  they  are  strong  enough  to  demand  the 
right  to  govern  themselves  independent  of  all  outside 
authority;  they  demand  the  right  to  establish  them- 
selves as  walled  towns. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  United  States 
the  States  are  the  ultimate  authority:  the  Federal 
government  on  one  side  and  the  cities  on  the  other 
have  only  such  powers  as  have  been  delegated  to  them 
by  the  States.  Yet,  on  account  of  the  close  inter- 
mingling of  interests  brought  about  by  the  develop- 
ment of  transportation  inctliods,  the  States  have  been 
forced  to  the  position  of  allowing  the  dominant  factor 
in  the  control  of  railway  transportation  to  be  a 
Federal  agent — the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 
and  a very  large  proportion  of  the  people  are- clamor- 
ing for  a Federal  control  of  private  business. 

Modern  social  conditions  have  developed  a neces- 
sity for  State  control  of  those  vital  interests  affecting 
the  whole  community.  Educational  policies  are  estab- 
lished by  the  States,  but  the  details  of  administration 
are  carried  out  by  the  local  authorities.  Health  mat- 
ters, which  affect  all  the  people,  no  matter  where  they 
may  live,  are  supervised  by  State  and  Federal  authori- 
ties, State  Boards  of  Equalization  of  Taxes,  State 
Supervision  of  Municipal  Accounts,  State  Boards  of 
Charities,  of  Insanity,  of  I^abor,  work  for  the  benefit 
of  all.  State  regulation  of  medicine,  of  dentistry,  of 
horse-shoeing,  of  barbers,  of  opticians,  shows  the  com- 
munity idea  in  its  interference  with  private  business. 
Banking  and  insurance  are  rigidly  controlled  by  State 
officials,  but  nobody  proposes  municipal  control  of 
these.  Yet  the  public  utilities  in  their  present  de- 
velopment are  of  as  vital  interest  to  the  larger  com- 
munity of  the  State  as  are  banking  and  insurance. 

Cities  represent  the  natural  evolution  of  society. 
Few  muiiieipalities  are  homogeneous;  they  are  made 
up  of  districts  with  many  divergent  interests,  but  in 
the  interests  of  society  these  districts  are  grouped 
together  to  form  a city,  and  the  dwellers  within  these 
arlutrary  boundaries  acquiesce  in  many  things  which 
may  be  personally  unacceptable  for  the  general  good. 
But  these  same  people  see  a wall  along  the  invisible 
boundary  line  when  they  are  asked  to  treat  their 
suburban  neighbors  with  tolerance. 

In  New  York,  the  charter,  providing  for  borough 
government  and  final  action  by  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men or  the  Board  of  Estimate,  shows  that  many  things 
may  be  handled  locally,  but  that  there  must  be  a 
central  authority  greater  than  any  local  body,  to 
consider  local  matters  in  their  relation  to  the  larger 
urban  community. 

Modern  social  development  requires  that  the  area 
of  uniform  methods  of  administration  be  broadened, 
and  regard  for  the  rights  of  others  who  may  live 
outside  of  certain  fixed  boundaries  is  essential. 

The  principle  that  “ Man  does  not  live  for  himself 
alone  ” must  be  ap[died  to  communities  as  well  as  to 
individuals,  and  central  supervision  to  control  local 
community  selfishness  is  as  much  needed  as  control 
in  the  interest  of  the  individual. 

In  the  face  of  the  altruistic  theory  that  the  indi- 
vidual must  be  controlled  for  the  benefit  of  society  as 
a whole,  that  social  justice  demands  consideration  for 
those  who  cannot  of  themselves  stand  alone,  the  resi- 
dents of  a populous  municipality— conscious  of  the 
power  of  numbers  and  the  power  of  relatively  over- 
whelming wealth — disregard  the  rule  of  the  “greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number,”  and  selfishly  undertake 
te  maintain  t^e  proposition  that  the  interests  of  their 
own  little  community  ajs  i paramount  to  those  of 
society  as  a whole.  y 
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“Them  ’ere  allegations  is  false  and  that  ’ere  alii-  prologue  and  getting  |||JI  | IHl SjJi 

gator  knows  it!”  on  to  the  dialogue.  H itfEj 

Here  is  a yarn,  a little  more  ambitious,  which  seeks  This,  then,  is  tny  ex-  l[' UiU 

to  render  illustrious  the  mental  vigor  of  tlie  Vor-  jH-riinent:  I am  going  I'  IH  Hl|llUl\\ 

monter.  A few  weeks  since,  says  the  tale,  a tall,  to  t*>Il  half  a down  I iy|l 

aw'kward-looking  cliap,  just  from  tiie  green  mountains  tales  w i t li  o u t tlieir  I ljU 

of  Vermont,  came  on  hoard  one  of  tiie  North  River  prefaws,  rushing,  as 

boats  at  Albany.  His  curiosity  was  amazingly  ex-  Dan  Horace  counsels,  aftyplIPJ 

cited  at  once  and  he  commenced  ” peeking,”  as  lie  straiglit  into  “ the  mid-  MJBIII 

called  it,  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  boat.  The  die  things.”  Here  goes: 

captain’s  office,  the  engine-room,  the  barber-shop  all  “1  hardly  know  hUI 

underwent  his  inspection:  and  then  he  went  on  deck  wlmt  to  t«dl  tlice,  I 11 

and  8too<l  in  amazement  at  the  lever  la'am,  the  Seth.”  said  the  Quaker  HH  I 

chimneys,  and  various  “ fix  in’s  ” till  at  last  he  caught  maiden;  “1  have 
sight  of  the  bell.  This  was  the  crowming  wonder,  greatly  feared  that  my 

and  he  viewed  it  from  .every  position,  walked  around  heart  was  an  erring 

it,  got  down  on  his  knees  and  looked  up  into  it,  and  one.  I have  tried  to 

exclaimed:  bestow  my  love  on  all, 

“ Wall,  r’ally,  this  heats  the  bell  on  our  meetin’-  but  I may  have  sometimes  thought,  perhaps,  that 

house  a darnea  sight.”  thee  was  getting  rather  more  than  thy  sWre.’’ 

Bv  this  time  the  attention  of  the  captain  and  several  Here  is  another:  “ How  comes  it,  you  rascal,  that 
of  tile  passengers  was  attracted  to  this  genius.  these  boots  are  not  of  the  same  length?”  “I  really 

“ How  much  would  you  ask  to  let  a feller  ring  don’t  know,  sir.  but  what  bothers  me  most  is  that 

this  bell?”  the  pair  down-stairs  are  in  the  same  fix.” 

“You  may  ring  it  for  a dollar,  sir,”  said  the  Yet  another:  “Wanti'd:  A bulldog  of  respectable 
captain.  ' size  and  had  disposition  who  can  come  when  called 

“ Wal,  it’s  a bargain,  all  fair  and  agreed,  and  no  w’ith  a raw  lieefsteak  and  will  bite  the  man  who 

backing  out?”  spits  tobacco  juice  on  the  stove  and  steals  the  ex- 

“ It’s  a bargain,  sir,”  changes!” 

»8aid  the  captain.  “ My  dear  l>oy  ” — this  is  another  tale — “ I am 

Our  hero  went  de-  ninety-five  years  old!”  “Well,  it  appears  to  me  you 
liberately  and  brought  a are  darned  small  of  your  age!” 

seat  and  took  hold  of  the  Here  is  yet  another,  copyrighted,  as  I have  said, 
bell-rope,  and,  having  ar-  in  the  Southern  District  Court  of  New  York  in  the 
ranged  everything  to  his  year  1854.  Ix*t  us  hope  this  authentic  revelation  of 
satisfaction,  commenced  its  age  will  cause  a twinge  in  the  conscience  of  a 
ringing  slowly  at  first  famed  English  dramatist:  “Take  care  of  the  paint! 
and  gradually  faster  and  as  the  city  gals  say  ven  a feller  goes  to  kiss  ’em.” 
faster  till  everybo«ly  on  Here  again  is  a little  gem  wdiich  would  only  suffer 

board  thought  the  boat  from  a wordy  introduction:  “Cut  it  short,  Parson, 

on  fire  and  rushed  on  cut  it  short!  The  cows  are  in  the  garden  playing 
deck  screaming  with  hell  with  the  cablwges!” 

alarm.  In  the  early  fifties  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 

The  passengers  l)egan  Fatherland  were  already  beginning  to  increase  and 
to  expostulate.  The  cap-  multiply  in  our  land.  Here  is  a little  story  in  their 
tain  said  it  was  a bar-  honor  from  which;  in  pursuance  of  my  plan,  I have 
gain.  But  the  passengers  detached  the  preface: 

became  urgent  that  the  “ Sohn,  mine  sohn,  come  here  and  I vill  tell  you  a 
eternal  clangor  should  be  leetle  shtory.  Now,  mine  sohn,  shall  it  be  a drue 
stopped.  All  the  while  shtory  or  a make-lielieve?  You  like  a drue  shtory? 
there  sat  our  hero  undis-  Veil,  there  vas  vonce  a goot,  nice  old  shentleman 
turbed,  ringing  away  shoost  like  me,  and  he  had  a dirty  leetle  boy  shoost 
more  ways  than  a cock-  like  you.  And  von  day  he  heard  him  sh wearing  like 
ney  chime-ringer  ever  a young  villain  as  he  vas.  So  he  vent  to  de  corner 
thought  of.  At  last  the  and  he  took  der  dirty  leedle  plackguard  py  de  collar 
captain  began  to  think  it  dis  vay,  you  see,  and  volloped  him  shoost  so;  and 
time  to  stop  the  simple-  den,  mine  tear  sohn,  he  bull  his  ears  dis  vay  and  dells 
ton,  but  his  answer  was:  him  to  go  to  bett  without  his  sopper  shoost  as  you 
“ A fair  bargain  and  no  vill  dis  evening!” 
backing  out!”  And  ho  I am  admonished  that  I have  so  far  said  nothing 
rang  away  for  dear  life,  of  the  great  and  enlightened  State  which  lies  im- 
“ Well,”  says  the  captain,  “what  will  you  take  to  mediateley  west  of  the  Palisades.  I.et  this  apt  al- 
stop?”  lusion  serv'e,  which  is  drawn  from  a book  of  lay 

“ Wal,  cap’n,  I guess  I shean’t  lose  nothing  if  I sermons  printed  in  1853: 
lake  five  dollars  and  a free  passage  to  New  York,  but  “ Why,  you  seem  to  think,”  says  the  exhorter,  “ I 
not  a darned  cent  less!”  preach  just  to  amuse  you  and  poke  fun  into  serious 

“ Well,  walk  down  to  the  office  and  get  your  money  matters,  but  it’s  no  such  thing.  Whatever  I say 
and  passage  - ticket,” 

dressing  him.  aiui  ^ ^ ^ 

turning  to  him  said: 

Squire'?”^  Muttering  something  about  “a  thundering  cold  fire” 

“ W h y,  d a m n i t, 
man,  I’m  saying  j^race !” 

Now  I am  going  to  try  an  experiment.  Often,  it  contains  a moral,  and  if  you  don’t  profit  by  it  the 

seems  to  me,  in  our  journals  of  mirth,  as  well  as  in  fault  is  all  on  your  side  and  the  misfortune  on  mine, 

those  of  other  lands,  there  is  too  much  preliminary  The  fact  is,  if  you  don’t  make  more  inside  improve- 

explanation  and  too  little  joke.  For  my  own  part.  I ment.  I shall  go  straight  over  to  Jersey  and  preach 

make  a practice  of  skipping  the  landscapes  in  the  to  the  heathens!” 


NE  sbould, 
I I suppose. 


Gained  distinction 
I ii»d  honor  l)efore 

them,  liegan  to  be 

p e r ifa  p 8 with 
creaking  and 
rheumatic  protest, 
have  rendered 
some  kind  of  service  ever  since.  How  old  some  of 
them  may  lie,  I cannot  surely  vouch.  1 detect  here 
and  there  a Pharaonic  or  Balivlonian  tinge.  On  one. 
almost  erased.  I seem  to  see  tlie  letters  “ C.  C.”  with 
the  date  14!)2  well-nigh  obliterated.  Another  came 
over  in  the  Mayflmrer.  Yet  they  have  all,  like  good 
colonists  and  adventurers,  taken  heart  of  grace  and 
made  themselves  native  in  this  new  land.  They  have 
taken  out  pa|K‘r8.  and  the  seal  of  tlie  court  liears  the 


Walk  down  to  the  office  and  get  your  money  and  passage-ticket 


date  1854.  So  let  us  not  try  to  go  b«*bind  the  record, 
but  accept  them  at  tlieir  face  value. 

Varied  faces  they  have,  too.  Some  are  shrewd 
Yankees  from  the  land  of  codfish.  Some  are  ante- 
bellum darkies.  Some  are  bush-whiskered  Westerners. 
Yet  of  each,  in  this  parade  of  sprightly  and  unashamed 
ancients.  I have  demanded  two  things:  first,  that  each 
must  carry  with  him  a genuine  something  of  his  own 
State,  be  it  wooden  nutmeg  or  Hoosier,  and.  secondly, 
that  each  must  make  us  smile  with  genial  mirth  and 
not  a mere  thorn-crackling  grin  of  hard-faced  wit. 

Let  us  begin  down  in  the  Northeast,  with  the  snow- 
wreathed  pine  forests  of  Maine.  It  is  painful  to 
realize  that  even  sixty  years  ago  the  procuring  of 
forbidden  liquids  was  already  matter  of  mirth  among 
the  pines.  But  so  it  was,  as  the  following  tale  bears 
witness:  On  a wintry  night  a few  years  since,  says 
the  narrator.  I was  riding  through  the  little  town 
of  Lowell,  Maine.  My  route  lay  along  upon  a high 
ridge  of  land  lietwccn  the  Cold  Stream  Pond  and 
Passadumkeag  stream.  The  large  full  moon  was  just 
rising  in  the  horizon,  looking  larger  than  ever.  The 
sleighing  was  excellent  and  my  horse,  as  if  charmed 
by  the  scene,  was  trotting  off*  at  a brisk  rate  when 
from  some  cause  be  suddenly  stopped.  On  looking 
tor  it  I discovered  a horse  and  sleigh  driverless.  In 
the  sleigh  was  a mysterious-looking  keg,  sole  master 
of  the  premises,  and  upon  looking  for  the  driver  I 
found  that  individual  by  the  roadside — the  keg  was 
evidently  master  of  him  as  of  the  sleigh.  He  w’as 
muttering  something  to  himself  about  a “ thundering 
cold  fire”  and  blaming  an  imaginary  John  for -not 
“ putting  on  more  wood.”  Coming  nearer  to  him,  I 
found  that  he  was  sitting  upon  the  snow,  his  feet 
through  the  fence,  warming  them  at  the  moon. 

To  New  Hampshire  I find,  with  what  truth  I know 
not.  the  following  tale  assigned.  This  is  the  one  I 
fancy  began  life  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  yet  here 
we  find  it  acclimated  by  the  Hoosatonic.  At  a recent 
trial,  we  are  told,  the  defendant,  w'ho  was  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  multitude  of  words  which  the  law 
employs  to  make  a very  trifling  charge,  after  listening 
aw’hile  to  the  reading  of  the  indictment,  jumped  up 
and  said: 
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a stage  in  an  assembly-hall  in  a 
^ big  American  city,  one  evening 
within  the  past  year,  a dozen  to 
r twenty  fashionable  young  men  and 
p women  presented  a series  of  beau- 
^ tifully  staged  Austin  Dobson  “ Dia- 
J logues.”  The  old-time  French  cos- 
>tume8  so  pleased  the  audience  that 
»as  the  final  curtain  came  down  a 
hasty  message  w'as  sent  around  to  tlie  “ green  room  ” 
for  the  players  not  to  change  tlieir  costumes,  but  to 
appear  at  the  dance  that  was  the  second  part  of  the 
programme  just  as  they  were.  Thejr  consented,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening  marquis  and  marquise, 
valet  and  waiting-maid  were  tlie  central  figures. 

A grizzled,  keen  old  banker  was  introduced  before 
the  night  was  over  to  one  of  the  “stars,”  a graceful, 
magnetic  young  man  who  looked  exceptionally  well  in 
courtier’s 'costume  and  seemed  to  bear  his  honors  as 
a matter  of  course.  There  was  something  familiar  to 
the  banker  about  this  young  man’s  name,  and  then 
he  remembered  he  had  heard  of  him  as  one  of  the  very 
popular  beaux  of  the  day.  The  banker  was  so  taken 
with  the  personality  of  tlie  youth  tliat  he  contrived 
to  hav'e  more  than  one  brief  talk  with  him. 

“ Dorothy,”  he  said  to  his  pretty  daughter,  as  they 
rode  home  in  their  car,  “ what  does  that  young  man — 
Poundworth,  you  know — do?  It’s  a long  W'hile  since 
I’ve  seen  any  young  fellow  that’s  impressed  me  so. 
I'd  like  to  have  him  in  my  office.” 

“ Why,”  said  Dorothy,  “ he’s  the  new  secretary  of 
the  Charities  Aid.  He  was  in  Yale  with  Cousin  Harry 
and  afterward  took  a course  in  a school  of  philan- 
tiiropy  somewlierc  . . .” 

“ Nonsense!”  put  in  the  banker.  “Men  of  that  sort 
don’t  go  in  for  that  kind  of  work  at  all.  You  must 
be  mistaken,  my  dear.” 

“ Indeed,  I’m*  not,”  answered  Miss  Dorothy,  “ He 
certainly  is  the  new  secretary.  They  had  to  make  a 
hard  fight  to  get  him,  and  increase  the  salary  ever 
so  much.  -Tennie  Smith  told  me  about  it.  She  ought 
to  know,  for  her  father’s  on  the  board.  Two  charity 
societies  out  West  wanted  him,  and  they  all  bid 
against  one  another.  He’s  getting  eight  thousand  here. 
Oh,  and  he’s  a splendid  dancer,  let  me  tell  you.” 

It  happened  a day  or  so  later  that  the  banker  met 
Smith  of  the  Charities  Aid  Board  at  lunch.  Young 
Poundworth  was  uppermost  in  the  banker’s  mind. 
He  began  to  ask  some  questions.  While  well  informed 
in  many  lines,  he  had  never  gone  very  deeply  into 
modern  practical  social  science  and  charity  organi- 
zation management.  He  was  surprised  at  what  he 
learned. 
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“ Yes,”  said  Smith,  “ that’s  right  about  Poundworth. 
He’s  a * find.’  tie’s  a clever  lad,  too — ^knows  his 
value  to  the  fraction  of  a dollar,  and  is  as  practical 
as  they  make  ’em.  W'e  never  paid  more  than  four 
thousand  a year  for  a man  for  that  position  before, 
and  we’re  paying  him  eight.  W'hy?  Because,  Bond- 
son,  the  charity  organization  of  to-day,  big  or  little, 
in  any  city  or  town — and  when  I say  ‘ charity  organi- 
zation ’ I mean  any  society  that  has  to  do  with  phil- 
anthropic work,  the  reconstruction  of  human  beings, 
the  bettering  of  conditions  for  children,  housing  con- 
ditions, whatever  you  will — has  come  to  be  a business 
proposition.  It’s 'got  to  be  handled  bv  experts  who 
Know  and  have  executive  ability,  just  {he  same  as  if 
it  were  a factory.  It’s  a question  of  the  careful 
spending  of  thousands  of  dollars.  And  let  me  tell 
you,  Bondson,  the  men  and  women  that  can  turn 
the  trick  are  hard  to  get. 

“ W’e  had  to  find  a man  who  ‘ measured  up.’  There 
were  only  four  men  in  the  country  that  we  could 
discover  who  did.  Three  of  them  had*  positions  just 
as  good,  and  couldn’t  be  tempted  away.  Young  Pound- 
worth  knew  the  conditions  and  he  simply  made  us 
)av.  But  I tell  you  he’s  worth  every  cent  of  what 
le^s  getting. 

“ Probably  you — 1 ike  a thousand  others  who  are 
good  to  us  and  contribute  when  we  ask — have  no  idea 
that  within  the  past  few  years  philanthropy,  the 
actual  management  of  the  big  charity  movement  of 
America  in  all  its  phases,  has  grown  into  a distinct 
profession.  Skilled  executives  and  trained  subordi- 
nates have  become  necessary  in  it  like  everything 
else.  There  is  so  much  money  to  be  spent  that  it  has 
to  be  spent  wisely.  You  wouldn’t  take  anybody  into 
your  banking-house  unless  he  had  ability  in  your 
particular  line  of  work.  I wouldn’t  put  a man  on 
my  dry-goods  staff  that  didn’t  seem  adapted.  It’s 
the  same  way  with  every  sort  of  charity  organization 
now.  There  are  schools  of  philanthropy  to  train  men 
and  women  for  the  work.  Charity  in  its  various 
fields  has  become  so  specialized  that  it  would  be  ex- 
actly as  sensible  to  take  an  untrained  young  man  out 
of  the  street  and  make  him  one  of  the  engineers  of  a 
big  railroad  as  to  put  the  ordinary,  not  directly  quali- 
fied man  or  woman  into  one  of  our  organizations.” 

“ But  a man  of  the  personality,  the  magnetism  of 
young  Poundworth,”  began  the  banker,  “ a high-class 
business  man  of  good  family  connections — ” 

“ Those  are  the  sort  of  men  and  women  we  are  look- 
ing for  and  must  have,”  answered  the  director.  “ They 
are  steadily  in  demand,  and  they  are  so  effective  that 
it  makes  very  little  difference  how'  much  we  pay  them. 
The  only  trouble  is  that  the  supply  of  the  really  good 

fl 


ones  is  so  limited  and  the  demand  has  increased  so 
enormously  that  in  every  section  of  the  country  we 
who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  modern  applied 
philanthropy  don’t  know  which  way  to  turn.” 

It  might  be  called  the  problem  of  the  Poundworth 
and  the  Miss  Poundworth,  too,  for,  if  everywhere  in 
America  young  men  of  thirty  or  thereabouts  who 
have  special  skill  and  knowledge  in  the  handling  of 
charity  appropriations  are  urgently  needed,  there  is 
precisely  as  great  a demand  for  able  young  women 
who  can  adequately  fill  secretarial  positions,  go  on 
investigations  that  need  experienced  eyes  and  well- 
ordered  minds,  and  make  clear  reports  on  compli- 
cated topics.  The  schools  of  philanthropy  over  the 
countrv  are  turning  out  such  men  and  women  by  the 
score,  but  not  enough  for  the  constantly  growing* mar- 
ket. Naturally  many  graduated  from  such  institu- 
tions— New  York  and  Chicago  have  the  two  big  tech- 
nical schools  of  this  sort — do  not  prove  to  have  the 
practical  ability,  though  they  are  well  informed  on 
theory.  The  situation  to-day  is  a curious  one  and  has 
been  much  commented  upon.  Over  the  country  there 
are^  constantly  at  least  a couple  of  hundre'd  good 
positions  in  the  expert  philanthropy  field  that  cannot 
he  filled.  Probably  there  are  many  more  than  that. 
In  the  case  of  men  these  positions  are  worth  from 
.$2,000  up  to  almost  any  figure,  in  the  case  of  women 
from  $1,000  to  $1,800,  and  here  and  there  even  higher. 
The  positions  cannot  be  filled  because  there. are  too 
few  reallv  com^tent  men  and  women  in  this  new 
science  of  spending  money  to  help  the  poor. 

It  is  only  a few  months  ago  that  a dramatic  search 
was  made  for  one  of  these  Poundworths.  The  scene 
was  one  of  the  great  philanthropic  conferences  of  the 
countiy.  There  are  many  of  these  held  throughout 
America  each  year.  As  a general  thing  they  get 
very  little  mention  in  the  newspapers.  The  managing 
editors  purse  their  lips  and  say  that  they  are  dull. 
Yet  social  science  is  yearly  made  in  them,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  mill  always  grinds  slowly  and 
laboriously  in  streams  of  “ papers  ” and  long,  compli- 
cated discussions.  This  conference  was  in  a large 
town  in  the  Middle  West.  It  was  a conference  of 
nation-wide  importance  in  its  especial  field  of  phi- 
lanthropy. From  everywhere  delegates  and  experts 
were  gathered,  many  of  them  young.  In  addition, 
there  were  several  score  of  others,*  men  and  women  who 
were  quite  evidently  not  in  this  profession,  but  showed 
that  they  had  its  interests  at  heart — prosperous,  sub- 
stantial-looking people,  plainly  large  contributors  to 
and  board  directors  of  the  movement  in  one  town  or 
another. 

Conferences  like  these  are  multiplying  these  days. 
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They  cover  every  known  branch  and  specialty  of  mod- 
ern philanthropy.  In  them  is  traced  each  year  the 
advance  of  many  movements — the  development  of 
housing  reform,  child  labor,  prison  reform,  improve- 
ment of  social  conditions,  the  beautification  of  cities, 
the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  welfare  work  in  manu- 
facturing plants  and  stores,  the  employment  of  young 
girls,  safety  devices  and  the  guarding  of  machinery, 
playgrounds,  labor  legislation,  and  yet  others. 

Among  the  people  at  this  special  conference  were 
several  men  from  a city  at  least  a day’s  journey  away. 
All  were  of  middle  age,  noticeably  of  executive  ability 
and  without  a question  men  of  multifarious  affairs. 
One  of  the  conferees,  a big  business  man  of  the  city 
in  which  this  technical  convention  was  held,  knew 
them,  and  at  the  opening  session  came  over  with  an 
enthusiastic  greeting. 

“ Glad  to  see  you,”  he  said.  “ Welcome  to  our  city, 
and  many  of  them.  Put  you  up  at  the  club,  all  of 
you.  But  how  do  you  happen  to  be  here?  How  can 
you  spare  the  time,  with  the  brisk  way  business  is 
running  now?  It’s  a squeeze  for  me,  and  I’m  man- 
aging to  give  a couple  of  hours  a day  to  tlie  of- 
fice.’’ 

“ That’s  so,  Finlay.”  said  the  biggest  and  most 
executive-looking  of  the  visitors,  the  natural  leader  of 
the  group.  “ You’re  perfectly  right,  and  we  don’t 
wonder  you  -wonder.  We  really  haven’t  the  time  to  be 
here.  But  we’re  up  against  it.  When  a man  gets  into 
a thing  he’s  got  to  make  good.  As  you  know,  we’re  on 
the  board  of  our  town.  Our  society’s  been  jumping 
ahead  wonderfully.  The  work  has  grown,  and  we’ve 
g^  to  have  a new  executive  secretary  right  away. 
We’re  here  to  get  him.  The  board  appointed  us  a 
special  committee. 

“ Now  the  man  we  want  is  probably  here  in  this 
conference.  He  may  not  be,  of  course,  though  that  is 
rather  unlikely.  At  any  rate,  we  shall  hear  of  him 
here.  If  it  takes  the  -whole  week  we  shall  find  our 
man.  We  propose  to  be  at  every  session,  to  talk  -with 
everybody,  to  get  the  exact  situation  up  to  the 
moment. 

“ You  know  as  well  as  I,  Finlay.”  the  big  man  went 
on,  “ for  you’re  in  exactly  the  same  position,  that  in 
a charity  organization  to-day  a board  of  directors  or 
trustees  no  longer  does  all  the  work,  with  a lot  of 
cheap  and  half-lmked  people  to  carry  out  orders. 
Very  frequently  it  does  not  do  even  the  initial 
planning.  The  job  is  too  big  for  it  to  tackle  in  that 
way.  There  is  too  much  money  to  l)e  spent,  too  much 
detail  that’s  got  to  be  worked  out  accurately.  Some 
one,  well  paid  and  with  authority,  must  l>e  in  charge. 
He  must  know'  more  about  this  special  business  than 
we  do.  Our  organization’s  got  so  far  that  we  shall 
make  every  effort  to  get  the  best  man  in  the 
country.  None  of  us  care  particularly  w'hat  money 
we  pay,  if  we  only  get  the  right  man.’’ 

The  visiting  business  men  worked  as  hard  in  that 
conference  the  next  few  days  as  if  they  had  a million- 
dollar  deal  to  put  through.  They  were  at  every  ses- 
sion and  met  the  big  men  and  women  of  the  move- 
ment every  morning,  noon,  and  night,  whenever  they 


could  find  a chance  to  talk  to  them.  'I’hey  heard  paper 
after  paper  read,  and  sat  through  a dozen  technical 
discussions.  They  studied  that  branch  of  philanthropy 
as  they  would  their  own  business  line,  and,  being 
used  to  quick  and  accurate  estimation,  in  these  few 
days  had  a very  complete  knowledge  of  methods  and 
men,  the  newest  methods  and  the  ablest  men  for 
the  carrying-out  of  approved  policies. 

The  visitors  got  their  expert.  They  passed  every 
possibility,  as  they  came  across  him,  through  a 
sieve,  as  it  were,  and  at  last  unanimously  agreed  on 
a man.  When  they  had  decided,  they  went  after  him. 
The  man  was  young,  but  he  had  already  made  a record. 
The  shrewd  business  people  saw’  that  he  would  grow. 
He  w’as  the  kind  of  a young  fellow  whom,  if  he  had 
had  special  commercial  knowledge,  any  one  of  these 
men  would,  have  been  glad  to  have  secured  for  his 
own  private  alTairs.  The  committee  did  not  mince 
matters.  They  were  much  too  practical  men  of  affairs 
for  that.  They  offered  their  choice  exactly  twice  what 
he  had  been  getting,  and  closed  with  him  after  an 
hour  of  informal  discussion. 

There  is  no  know’ing  what  salaries  will,  before  very 
long,  be  paid  to  the  experts  at  the  top.  Thus  far 
$10,000  a year  seems  to  be  the  limit,  and  very  few 
men  in  the  country  are  receiving  that,  though  $7,000 
and  $8,000  is  fairly  common.  This,  however,  is  fully 
three  times  what  was  paid  even  a very  few  years  ago. 
It  is  w’ell  within  the  memory  of  directors  sitting  on 
boards  of  to-day  when  $3,000  was  a large  sum  to  pay 
even  the  best  men.  A few  years  ago  a woman  in 
charity  work  was  fortunate  and  greatly  envied  if  her 
weekly  stipend  amounted  to  over  $1.5  a week.  Now 
the  -women  of  really  good  ability  get  •i'.'IO  or  over,  and 
.$30  a w’eek  is  a very  moderate  sum  to  pay  if  capacity 
he  considered. 

The  whole  point  of  view  has  changed.  The  scene 
has  shifted.  Charity  w’ork  in  1013  is  not  the  well- 
meant  but  unscientific  philanthropy  of  even  a few 
years  ago,  and  the  people  who  are  administering  it 
under  the  eye  of  the  rich  men  and  women  are  not  the 
people  of  a generation  back.  They  are  not  even  their 
descendants.  They  are  of  a different  race  and  type, 
and,  except  here  and  there,  the  older  sort  have  gone. 
The  searchlight  of  fact  showed  these  older  men  and 
women,  who  undoubtedly  did  their  painstaking  best, 
to  be  costly,  useless  figures  who  knew  nothing  and 
were  generally  “ fitted  into  ” their  jobs  through  pity 
or  some  infiuence. 

That  the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new 
may  be  more  ulain  and  that  the  remarkable  progress 
of  modern  philanthropy  may  be  pictured  vividly  and 
practically,  let  this  story  step  back  twenty-five  years. 

In  188.5  Uncle  George  failed.  Uncle  George  was  the 
one  well-meaning  commercial  ne’er-do-well  of  a large 
family  connection  of  able,  prosperous  men.  He  had  a 
talent  for  doing  wrong  in  business.  Of  dignified, 
courtly  appearance,  with  a well-trimmed  brown  beard 
streaked  with  gray,  he  was  outwardly  the  beau  ideal 
of  the  American  merchant.  As  an  executive  in  full 
charge  Uncle  George,  in  time,  would  have  unfailingly 
wrecked  the  Bank  of  England  or  any  other  stable 


institution.  As  a subordinate  he  <^9“  ^ ^ depended 
upon  to  make  the  most  serious  mistakes  with  the 
best  intentions.  Four  or  five  tiroes  his  relatives  had 
established  him  in  business  and  exerted  themselves 
to  push  trade  his  way,  only  to  see  each  effort  gradu- 
ally crumple  up  and  the  assets  they  had  contributed 
vanish. 

At  this  time  Uncle  George  was  close  upon  fifty 
years  of  age.  Every  member  of  the  family — ^the 
brothers,  brothers-in-laws,  nephews,  and  cousins-^liked 
him  immensely.  He  w’as  an  honored  guest  at  any 
of  their  houses  of  an  evening.  Not  one  of  these  men, 
however,  would  think  of  employing  him  in  his  store 
or  oflice,  not  one  would  recommend  him  to  a friend. 
And,  remembering  their  dollars  that  time  and  again 
had  slipped  away,  no  one  was  willing  to  finance 
Uncle  George  any  more. 

The  question  was,  none  the  less,  urgent  and  vital. 
What  should  be  done  with  George?  He  and  his  im- 
mediate household  must  be  supported.  At  the  mo- 
ment, as  many  times  before,  there  was  no  money  left. 
The  dignified  middle-aged  man  and  his  family  could 
not  live  upon  air.  It  would  have  been  against  the 
family  principles  to  have  simply  combined  and  fur- 
nished the  Georges  with  an  income,  as  they  were  well 
able  to  do,  and  the  “ failure  ” would  have  suffered 
lamentably  if  that  had  been  suggested.  There  was  a 
family  conference  over  the  problem. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  William,  the  eldest  of  the 
brothers  and  brothers- in-law  suddenly  clapped  his  hand 
on  his  knee.  “ Foolish  of  us  not  to  have  thought  of 
it  before.”  he  said,  ‘‘  I guess  this  fixes  it.  Tom  Sim- 
mons, you  know,  is  president  of  the  Indigent  Men’s 
Society  this  year.  Both  you  and  I,  James,  contrib- 
uted pretty  well  in  February,  when  he  told  us  he 
wanted  to  make  a financial  record.  He’ll  do  some- 
thing for  George  in  there.  Not  much  salary,  but  he 
can  scrape  along  w’ith  it.  Come  to  think  of  it,  Tom 
said  the  other  day  that  their  old  assistant  manager 
had  just  died.  I’ll  see  him  to-morrow  morning.” 

Tom  Simmons  had  found  more  than  one  profitable 
contract  coming  his  way  through  William’s  friend- 
ship, and  others  were  in  prospect.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances George  w’ent  in  with  flying  colors.  He 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  charity  work,  but  nobody 
gave  a thought  to  that.  If  it  had  not  been  he  ft 
would  have  been  some  other  man  who  knew  just  as 
little.  Nobody  ever  thought  of  such  a thing  as  charity 
experts  then,*  And  it  must  be  said  that,  behind  the 
assistant  manager’s  desk.  Uncle  George  did  make  a 
dignified  and  distinguished  figure.  His  courtliness 
was  much  admired  by  the  board  who,  within  a week, 
took  his  opinion  religiously,  w’hereas  they  would  not 
have  listened  to  nis  views  upon  any  of  their  own 
business  affairs. 

The  salary  was  only  $1,800,  but  the  place  was  a 
haven  of  rest  for  the  business-beaten  and  broken  man. 
With  much  suavity  and  impressiveness  he  filled  the 
post  and  decided  numberless  important  questions,  be- 
sides having  much  say  as  to  the  expenditure  of  some 
thousands  of  dollars  annually,  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  five  years  later. 
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LINKING  UP  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 


Ginada’s  Proposed  G>ntribution  of  three  Dreadnoughts  to  the  Impe- 
rial Navy  has  brought  to  the  fore  the  Question  of  Imperial  Federation 

BY  SYDNEY  BROOKS 


LONDON  CORRESPONDENT  FOR  ’HARPERS  WEEKLY” 


F Mr.  Taft  was  right  in  saying  last  dominions,  such  as  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa, 
year  that  Canada  stood  at  “the  and  New  Zealand,  should  be  bethinking  themselves 
parting  of  the  ways,”  there  can-  of  how  best  to  assure  that  naval  ascendency  on  which 
not  he  much  doubt  which  road  she  rests  the  whole  existence  of  the  Empire  and  of  every 
has  decided  to  take.  In  1911  she  unit  in  it.  New  Zealand  has  already  presented  a 
refused — in  my  judgment,  foolish-  Dreadnought  unconditionally  to  the  British  navy; 
ly  refused — an  offer  of  commercial  Australia  has  taken  steps  to  establish  a local  navy 
reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  under  her  own  control  and  manned  and  maintained 
In  1912,  unanimously  and  amid  by  her  own  people;  the  Malay  States  have  pledged 
every  token  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  siie  has  voted  themselves  to  a first-class  battle-ship;  the  Indian 
$35,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  three  Princes  have  a similar  or  a larger  gift  under  con- 
Dreadnoughts  to  the  sea  power  of  the  British  Empire,  sideration;  South  Africa  is  likewise  meditating  an 
These  are  both  striking  events  and  the  temptation  offer  of  naval  aid;  and  Canada  has  now  agreed  to 
to  connect  them  is  well-nigh  irresistible.  But  it  is  a*  find  the  money  for  three  Dreadnoughts  to  be  built  in 
temptation  that  ought  to  be  withstood.  There  is  no  British  yards  and  to  be  placed  at  the  free  disposal  of 
real  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  between  the  rejection  the  British  Admiralty,  subject  only  to  the  condition 
of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  and  the  assumption  of  part  chat  if  at  any  time  tne  Canadian  (jovernment  decides 
of  the  burden  of  Imperial  defense.  Canada  would  un-  to  form  a Canadian  unit  of  the  British  navy  the  three 
doubtedly  have  developed  a naval  policy  of  her  own  ships  may  be  recalled  to  Canadian  waters — in  which 
even  if  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  had  won  the  general  case  their  maintenance  would  properly  fall  on  the 
election  and  the  commercial  relations  between  Canada  Canadian  people. 

ahd  the  United  States  had  entered  on  the  intimacy  But  perhaps  the  most  important  feature  in  this 
which  both  he  and  President  Taft  desired  for  them,  memorable  transaction  is  the  quid  pro  quo  that  Can- 
It  might  not  and  perhaps  would  not  have  taken  the  ada  is  to  receive.  She  is  to  1»  given  a voice  in  con- 
precise  form  to  which  Mr.  Borden  committed  himself  trolling  and  molding  British  foreign  policy;  and 
in  his  memorable  speech  of  December  6th.  But  that  she  is  to  be  given  it  by  having  a Canadian  repre- 
Canada  has  for  many  years  past  been  mafuring  a sentative  made  a permanent  member  of  the  Committee 
resolve  to  bear  her  share  in  the  expense  of  maintaining  of  Imperial  Defense.  This  committee  is  one  .of  those 
British  supremacy  at  sea  and  that  this  resolve  would  effective  and  irregular  institutions  in  which  the  Brit- 
in  any  case  have  come  to  a head  very  shortly  are  facts  ish  governmental  system  abounds.  It  is  unknown  to 
that  are  beyond  question.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  noted  the  Constitution,  like  a good  many  other  authorities 
that  while  the  question  of  a closer  fiscal  union  with  that  none  the  less  make  the  Constitution  a working 
the  United  States  was  a bitter  party  issue  in  Canada,  reality;  it  was  called  into  being  without  the  sanction 
there  is  no  division  whatever  on  the  general  principle  or  knowledge  of  either  Parliament  or  the  electorate; 
of  Canadian  participation  in  the  business  of  strength-  it  deliberates  altogether  in  secret  and  the  average  man 
ening  British  sea  power.  The  Liberals  at  Ottawa  do  scarcely  gives  it  a thought  from  one  year  end  to 
not  criticize  the  spirit,  but  only  the  form,  of  Mr.  another;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  busiest  and*  most  inter- 
Arden’s  proposals.  Their  object  is  to  make  the  Cana-  eating  and  may  in  time  become  one  of  the  most 
dian  offer  of  three  Dreadnoughts  even  more  complete  potent  bodies  in  the  whole  range  of  officialdom.  Lord 
by  providing  that  Canada  shall  not  only  furnish  the  Salisbury  laid  its  foundations  by  gathering  into  a 
money  for  the  ships,  but  the  men  to  man  them,  and  committee  some  representatives  of  the  War  Office  and 
shall  also  shoulder  the  expense  of  maintaining  them,  the  Admiralty  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  prob- 
Tbey  look  forward,  in  short,  to  Anglo-Canadian  co-  lema  of  strategy  and  reporting  on  them  to  the  Prime 
operation  in  naval  preparations  on  a partnership  Minister.  Mr.  Balfour,  perceiving  its  utility,  made  it 
rather  than  a contributory  basis.  This,  it  will  he  a permanent  committee  and  gave  it  not  only,  its  pres- 
seen,  is  not  a curtailment  but  an  extension  of  Mr.  ont  name,  but  offices  and  a secretariat.  Under  Mr. 
Borden’s  programme,  and  it  shows  the  extraordinary  Asquith  it  has  greatly  extended  its  activities,  but 
acceptance  which  the  idea  of  supporting  the  maritime  without  exceeding  the  mandate  originally  given  to  it. 
predominance  of  the  mother  country  has  won  among  It  is  in  no  sense  an  executive  committee;  ita  functions 
all  classes  of  Canadians.  It  is  an  idea  that,  so  far  are  purely  advisory;  and  the  Prime  Minister  has  the 
as  one  can  see,  is  destined  to  work  and  to  bear  fruit  power  to  prescribe  its  membership  as  he  pleases  and 
whatever  the  commercial  relations  between  the  Do-  to  place  on  it  any  expert  whose  presence  he  considers 
minion  and  its  southern  neighbor.  With  or  with-  to  be  advantageous.  Besides  the  Premier  tliere  are 
out  Canadian-American  reciprocity,  with  or  without  only  two  other  permanent  members,  but  a normal 
a system  of  fiscal  preference  inside  the  Empire,  noth-  meeting  of  the  committee  would  probably  include 
ing  can  prevent  the  vast  bulk  of  Canadian  trade  from  the  War  Secretary,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  the  First 
lying  with  the  United  States.  But  if  trade  sometimes  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Secretary  for  India, 
follows  the  flag  it  is  by  no  means  inevitable  that  the  Through  a variety  of , sub-committees  appointed  as 
flag  should  follow  trade.  There  is  no  reason,  in  other  occasions  arise,  the  government  is  thus  able  to  corn- 
words,  why  Canada  should  not  continue  indefinitely  mandeer  the  best  brains  in  the  army  and  navy,  to 
as  she  is  to-day,  with  most  of  her  material  interests  concentrate  them  on  any  and  every  problem  of  a 
tending  in  one  direction  and  her  sentimental  and  polit-  strategic  and  scientific  character,  and  in  this  way  to 
ical  interests  and  sympathies  tending  in  another;  and  keep  strategy  and  poliev  in  close  and  constant  touch, 
the  notion  which  has  been  propagated  in  certain  It  is  the  business  of  the  committee,  in  short,  to  co- 
American  papers  that  Mr.  Borden’s  speech  was  in  ordinate  and  advise  the  Cabinet  in  regard  to  the 
any  sense  an  “answer”  to  President  Taft’s  reciprocity  naval  and  military  plans  and  preparations  that  are 
proposals,  or  represented  a choice  between  two  con-  needed  or  that  maj^  bo  needed  to  enforce  a given  policy, 
flicting  policies  or  was  either  directly  or  indirectly  Thus  no  decision  in  matters  of  foreign  policy  is  taken 
inimical  to  American  interests,  has,  in  my  belief,  no  without  its  naval  and  military  bearings  being  fully 
foundation  at  all.  discussed  in  the  committee  and  without  the  opinions 

The  true  and  the  sufficient  reasons  for  the  Canadian  of  the  committee*  necessarily  carrying  great  weight 
initiative  are  to  be  found  in  the  elementary  facts  of  with  the  Cabinet.  Although  an  entirely  irresponsible 
the  naval  situation  created  by  the  prodigious  growth  body  in  the  sense  that  it  is  uncontrolled  bjr  Parlia- 
of  German  sea  power.  Fourteen  years  ago  Germany  ment  and  that  the  general  public  is  never  informed 
had  a navy  of  nine  battle-ships,  two  large  cruisers,  when  it  meets  or  of  w'hom  it  is  composed  or  what 
twenty-eight  small  cruisers,  and  twenty-five  thousand  decisions  it  arrives  at,  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
men,  and  her  estimates  amounted  to  no  more  than  Defense,  it  will  be  seen,  is  in  this  way^  possessed  of  a 
$30.000, OM.  Eight  years  hence,  when  her  present  pro-  very  great  authority.  It  is  on  this  body  that  a 
gramme  is  completed,  she  will  have  forty-one  battle-  representative  of  the  Canadian  government  is  to  sit 
ships,  twenty  large  cruisers,  forty  small  cruisers,  and  as  a permanent  member.  Representatives  of  the  other 
over  one  hundred  thousand  men,  and  her  estimates  self-governing  dominions  will  doubtless  bo  admitted 
will  exceed  $110,000,000.  The  efficiency,  preparedness,  to  ite  membership  as  time  goes  on,  and  the  result  will 
and  concentration  of  this  force  within  a few  hours*  be  that  the  whole  Empire  wlil  be  consulted  before 
steaming  of  the  British  coast  have  compelled  Great  any  important  step  is  taken  in  the  domain  of  foreign 
Britain  to  recall  the  ships  that  used  to  fly  the  white  policy.  That  being  so,  it  is  an  interesting  speculation 
ensign  on  all  the  waters  of  the  world  and  to  mass  the  whether  the  composition  and  secrecy  and  freedom  and 
great  bulk  of  her  strength  in  the  North  Sea.  Ten  flexibility  of  the  committee  can  remain  as  they  now 
years^  ago  she  kept  160  men-of-war  on  foreign  and  are  or  whether  it  will  not  have  to  be  endowed  with  a 
colonial  stations;  to-day  there  are  only  76;  and  in  more  regular  status  and  personnel.  Tliat,  however, 
the  mean  time  the  British  naval  estimates  have  in-  is  a minor  and  a wholly  .British  affair  ana  one  for  the 
creased  from_  $160,000,000  to  $220,000,000.  The  Brit-  future  to  settle.  The  important  thing,  and  the  thing 
ish  flag,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  was  that  concerns  the  entire  world,  is  that  in  the  Corn- 
predominant  in  every  ocean,  is  now  predominant  only  mittee  of  Imperial  Defense  on  which  delegates  from 
in  the  North  Sea;  it  is  to  be  seen  no  longer  on  either  the  dominions  will  be  sitting  not  as  strategical  ex- 
the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  coast  of  Canada;  it  has  perts,  but  as  representatives  of  tbeir  respective  gov- 
ceased  to  be  supreme  in  the  Mediterranean;  and  ernments,  there  is  the  germ,  and  something  more  than 
many  trade  _ routes  that  are  vital  to  the  Empire’s  the  germ,  of  a British  Empire  Cabinet, 
continued  existence  have  been  left  perforce  inadequate-  One  is  so  used  to  speaking  of  the  British  Empire 
ly  defended.  To  round  off  the  picture  one  must  re-  as  a single  whole  that  one  forgets  that  it  is  really 
member  that  hitherto  Great  Britain  has  borne  prac-  neither  single  nor  whole.  Two  distinct  empires  are, 
ti<*ally  the  whole  burden  of  Imperial  defense  and  that  as  a matter  of  fact,  comprised  in  it.  One  of  them 
the  strain  of  coping  with  the  new  conditions  is  be-  corresjionds  to  the  'old  Roman  idea  of  a great  central 
ginning  to  tell  even  on  her  vast  accumulations  of  state,  ruling  with  absolute,  if  benignant,  despotism 
wealth.  One  must  remember,  too,  that  _ everything  a vast  number  of  varied  and  scattered  dependencies, 
she  has  and_  is,  her  ver^  life  and  Empire,  depend  The  other,  and  this  the,  one  most  vital  to  the  future 
on  her  capacity  to  maintain  the  command  of  the  sea;  of  the  race,  corresponds  to  nothing  that  has  ever 

that  a naval  defeat  would  not  merely  damage,  but  existed.  If  you  look  at  the  relations  that  obtain  be- 

would  absolutely  destroy  her;  and  that  all  her  de-  tween  Great*  Britain,  on  the  one  hand,  and  India  or 
pendencies  and  possessions,  in  that  event,  would  be  the  Malay  States  or  any  of  the  Crown  colonies,  on  the 

cut  adrift  and  would  lia~4pen  to  absorption  or  at-  other,  you  feel  yourself  in  the  presence  of  an  organized 

tack  by  other  powers,  ^nder.tl^se  '■iuiuiilta^s.  it  system.  But  if  you  look  at  the  relations  that  obtain 
is  not  to  ;b<s  wonderett^  th  i^^^jj^eriiing  between  Great  Britain  and  Canada  or  Australia  or 


South  Africa  or  New  Zealand,  you  feel  yourself  in  the 

Eresence  of  no  system  at  all.  The  Empire  in  this 
itter  aspect  presents  itself  as  a haphazard  congeries 
of^  states,  three-quarters  independent,  and  linked 
neither  to  one  another  nor  to  the  mother  land  by 
any  but  the  most  casual  and  decorative  bonds.  There 
is,  indeed,  the  silken  thread  of  the  Crown  running 
through  them  all;  and  there  are  the  even  stronger 
ties  knit  by  a common  tongue  and  faith  and  a common 
standard  of  civilization  and  an  almost  identical  form 
of  government.  But  there  is  next  to  no  unity  of 
defense,  no  policy  of  commercial  preference,  no  ma- 
chinery for  co-operative  action,  no  visible  organic 
unity.  It  is  an  Empire  In  feeling,  but  not  in  fact. 
The  self-governing  dominions,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, cax  British  goods  as  they  tax  the  goods  of  for- 
eigners. Great  Britain  shoulders  almost  the  whole 
burden  of  Imperial  defense  both  in  men  and  money. 
The  relations  between  the  autonomous  and  the  des- 
potically governed  portions  of  the  Empire  are  guided 
by  no  settled  principle  of  deference  to  Imperial  inter- 
ests. South  Africa  maltreats  Indian  immigrants, 
Australia  and  British  Columbia  exclude  and  incense 
the  Japanese  without  a thought  of  how  such  action 
may  affect  the  wider  issues  of  Imperial  policy.  Among 
all  the  political  phenomena  that  the  world  has  wit- 
nessed the  British  Empire,  indeed,  is  unique — unique 
in  its  anomalies,  its  contradictions,  its  innumerable 
confusions,  its  consciousness  of  an  underlying  senti- 
ment of  unity. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  giving  to  the  Empire 
a coherence  and  symmetry  and  effectiveness  it  does 
not  now  possess  is  that  the  last  thing  the  self-govern- 
ing dominions  desire  is  any  multiplication  of  official 
ties,  and  as  they  develop  and  prosper,  evolving  a 
national  consciousness  and  a national  tradition  of 
their  own  their  feeling  of  dependence  upon  Great 
Britain  dwindles  and  their  determination  to  carve 
out  their  future  in  tbeir  own  way  becomes  more 
firmly  fixed.  All  this,  I think,  is  destined  to  make 
a final  end  of  the  old  idea  of  calling  in  the  representa- 
tive principle  as  a solution  of  the  problem  of  Empire. 
The  notion  of  an  Imperial  Council,  a sort  of  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Empire,  legislating  on  such  affairs  as  are 
common  to  each  portion  of  it,  is  now  in  my  judg- 
ment exploded.  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  if 
the  Empire  is  ever  to  act  as  an  effective  unit  some 
better  means  must  be  found  by  which  its  various 
parts  can  be  kept  in  touch  and  consult  with  one 
another  than  a quadrennial  Imperial  conference  sit- 
ting for  three  or  four  weeks  and  grappling  with  a 
host  of  stupendous  problems  that  are  thrust  upon  it 
with  a wholly  inadequate  preparation.  What  seems 
to  be  needed  is  some  perpetual  Imperial  bureau,  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  the  dominions  as  well 
as  from  the  mother  country,  collecting  all  the  neces- 
sary information  and  date  in  regard  to  Imperial 
problems,  and  suggesting  policies  which  it  will  be  for 
the  separate  legislatures  to  accept  or  reject. 

There  are,  however,  many  other  roads  to  federation 
besides  this  one  of  politics  and  machinery.  There  is, 
for  instance,  the  road  of  trade.  I take  it  to  be  one 
of  the  centainties  of  the  future  that  the  Empire  will 
eventually  be  linked  by  a series  of  reciprocity  agree- 
ments admitting  British  manufactures  into  the 
markets  of  the  dominions,  and  the  products  and  raw 
material  of  the  dominions  into  the  British  market, 
at  preferential  rates.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  path- 
way of  Imperial  defense  along  which  a certain  ad- 
vance had  been  made  before  Canada  voted  her  three 
Dreadnoughts.  That  the  military  forces  of  the  Empire 
will  in  the  long  run  be  armed  and  organized  on  uni- 
form principles,  and  that  the  dominions  will  take  a 
settled  and  permanent  share  in  providing  for  the  naval 
defense  of  tlie  Empire,  are  matters  that  admit  of  very 
little  question.  Much,  too,  might  be  done  for  the 
organized  provision  of  information  as  to  markets, 
commodities,  and  modes  of  manufacture  throughout 
the  Empire.  Commercial  legislation,  patents,  copy- 
right, trade-marks,  naturalization,  the  appointment 
and  activities  of  consuls,  post  and  cable  services  and 
communications,  shipping  services  and  dues  and 
routes,  the  currency,  weights  and  measures,  and 
emigration,  are  all  problems  that  lend  themselves  to 
a more  or  less  uniform  treatment.  Cecil  Rhodes, 
again,  grasped  the  importance  of  making  England 
the  educational  center  of  the  Empire,  and  the  idea 
behind  his  famous  bequest  has  not  yet  by  any  means- 
been  worked  out  to  its  fullest  capacity.  It  is  quite 
possible,  too,  that  an  Imperial  Civil  Service  will  ulti- 
mately be  evolved  and  that  Canadians,  Australians, 
South  Africans,  and  New  Zealanders  will  share  with 
Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Irishmen,  and  on  equal 
terms,  in  the  administration  of  India,  Egypt,  the 
Malay  States,  and  tlie  other  dependencies.  Along  all 
these  lines  thought  is  Active.  The  average  Enpish- 
man’s  conception  of  the  Empire  may  not  go  far  be- 
yond a vague  pride  of  ownership,  but  that  pride  of 
ownership  is  sufficient  to  make  him  genuinely  Im- 
perial. There  is  a quite  distinct  consciousness,  for 
instance,  in  all  classes  of  British  society  that  the 
Imperial  conferences,  when  the  leaders  of  the  self- 
governing  daughter  nations  meet  for  consultation  un- 
der the  family  roof-tree,  are  a spectacle  unparalleled 
in  history.  If  the  knowledge  of  the  precise  problems 
they  assemble  to  deal  with  is  capricious  and  slight, 
all  Englishmen  arc,  at  any  rate,  at  one  in  recognizing 
their  transcendent  importance;  all  feel  tliat  there  is 
no  such  question  in  the  whole  sphere  of  British  politics 
as  this  of  drawing  tighter  the  bonds  of  Einjiire,  and  all 
agree  that  Imperial  jidii^oUdation  3$'  the  master  issue 
before  the  British  ncoidcs. 
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WHERE  PROBATION  FAILS 

BY  JOHN  J.  FRESCHI 

City  Magistrate  of  the  City  of  New  York 

DRAWINGS  BY  M L BLUMENTHAL 


WHAT  would  you  say  of  a truly 
couscientious  parent  who  threat- 
ened dire  punishment  to  a 
child  if  it  did  not  keep  its  face  and 
hands  clean,  and  then,  havin>r  delivered 
this  warning,  neglected  to  furnish  the 
necessary  soap  and  towels? 

Does  this  strike  you  as  a puerile  (jues- 
tion  ? 

Consider,  then,  the  prol>ation  system 
in  our  courts.  Obviously  the  prime  in- 
tent of  probation  is  paternal.  It  is 
based  on  the  sound  theory  that  wdiere 
there  is  the  slightest  hope  of  reforming 
a transgressor  it  were  better  to  admonisli 
than  to  punish.  In  such  cases,  where 
sentence  is  suspended,  the  law  is  the 
conscientious  parent  and  the  prolm- 
tioner  the  erring  child. 

In  common  with  the  general  public  I 
long  regarded  the  probation  system  as 
the  acme  of  benevolent  measures  of  cor- 
rection. Thus  the  court  admonishes  the 
offender:  “ You  liave  offended,  but  there 
is  hope  for  you.  You  w-ill  be  given  a 
chance  to  mend  your  ways.  Do  not 
transgress  again  or  you  will  be  punished.  Regard 
this  as  a lesson.” 

Having  applied  and  observed  the.  working  out  of  the 
system  from  the  bench  in  many  cases,  I have  perforce 
modified  my  views.  Experience,  the  best  teacher  of 
.all,  has  tempered  my  admiration.  We  have  heard 
much  of  the  tremendous  successes  of  probation,  but 
we  do  not  hear  of  the  innumerable  cases  in  which  it 
fails;  and,  so  far  as  I know,  none  of  the  truly  earnest 
enthusiasts  seem  to  have  discerned,  or  at  least  to  have 
pointed  out,  the  one  vital  weakness  of  the  probation 
system — the  weak  link,  as  it  were. 

That  weak  link  is  that  the  paternal  law,  saying  to 
the  transgressor,  “Henceforth  be  clean,”  fails  to  see 
that  the  moral  soap  and  towels  are  supplied.  Prolm- 
tion  has  met  with  gratifying  success  in  spite  of  its 
weak  link,  and  this  is  a glorious  vindication  of  the 
theory  itself.  In  countless  cases  where  it  failed  it 
might  have  succeeded.  My  experience  lias  been  that 
where  that  weak  link  is  strengthened  the  failures  are 
practically  nil.  They  occur  only  in  the  few  cases  in 
which  probation  would  be  ineffectual  in  any  event. 

Lest  the  subject  lack  interest  to  the  righteous  citi- 
zen, let  me  point  out  that  the  lessons  to  be  draw'n 
from  the  failures  of  legal  probation  have  a far  wider, 
more  personal  application  than  appears  off-hand. 
There  is  no  relationship  in  life,  no  stratum  in  society, 
no  home,  from  the  cottage  to  the  palace,  in  which  pro- 
bation, under  w'hatever  name,  do<>s  not  play  a ])art  in 
our  daily  life.  Says  the  father  to  the  child,  “If  you 
throw  any  more  stones  I shall  whip  you”;  says  the 
wife  to  the  husband,  “Unless  you  stop  drinking  I shall 
leave  you”;  says  the  mistress  to  the  servant,  “If  you 
break  more  dishes  I shall  discharge  you”;  says  the 
doctor,  “Unless  you  alter  your  habits  you  will  die,” 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  As  long  as  we  live  we  cannot 
escape  admonition,  which  is  simply  another  name  for 
probation.  Probation  fails  in  private  life  for  exactly 
the  same  reasons  as  those  which  cause  it  to  fail  in  the 
courts.  And  here  is  thought  for  the  world  at  large: 
that  no  transgressor  is  lialed  before  the  courts  but 
who,  times  without  number,  has  been  placed  on  proba- 
tion— given  another  chance — by  relatives  or  well- 
wishers.  Almost  invariably  when  the  warning  is 
passed  we  feel  that  our  duty  is  done;  we  do  not  try 
to  improve  or  abolish  the  conditions  which  ins])ired  or 
indirectly  cau.sed  tne  transgression.  It  is  so  in  the 
home;  it  is  so  in  the  courts  of  law'.  To  be  sure,  the 
cotirt  will  never  lx?  able  personally  to  improve  condi- 
tions about  the  probationer;  but  it  could,  and  should, 
and  must — if  it  would  make  probation  an  unqualified 
success — see  to  it  that  conditions  are  improved  by 
those  friends  in  whose  charge  the  transgressor  is 
placed.  — _ 

In  almost  every  cas<Vthat  Igis  come the 
compJ^^imf^tpBeed^.iad^Ufihfcrli^rqi  on 


probation  than  the  offenders  against  whom  they  com- 
plained. Let  me  give  you  a concrete*  illustration. 

Before  me  w'as  brought  a pretty  girl  of  about  eigh- 
twn,  charged  by  her  parents  with  incorrigibility.  The 
girl  had  previously  lieen  placed  on  probation  by  me. 
Briefly,  this  W’as  the  history; 

The  girl,  a stenographer,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
attending  dances  and  sociables,  to  w’hich  her  mother 
had  no  particular  objection.  But,  coming  home  late 
in  the  evening,  it  had  been  her  practice  to  take  her 
escorts  into  the  general  hallway  of  the  apartment 
house,  turn  out  the  gas  light,  and  then  in  the  darkness 
sit  on  the  steps  for  an  hour  at  a time.  1 he  neighbors, 
scandalized,  told  the  mother.  Her  advice  and  finally 


They  were  intent  upon  saving  him  from  damnation 
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her  threats  to  the  girl  had  been  unavail- 
ing. Then,  in  what  she  conceived  to  be 
her  duty,  she  had  taken  her  l)eiore  a 
magistrate  to  have  her  scared  into  tracta- 
hility. 

And  now  the  girl  was  before  me  for 
breaking  her  |»arole.  The  mother  told 
how  she  had  discovered  the  girl  was  de- 
ceitful, lying,  hypocritical — ominous  in- 
dexes, she  held,*  of  what  might  be  ex- 
pecte<l  unless  a halt  was  called.  The 
daughter  was  entertaining  young  men  on 
dark  corners!  The  girl  was  timid  and 
had  nothing  to  say  for  herself.  I 
lectured  her  on  the  dangers  of  her  course, 
of  her  duty  to  her  mother,  and  finally 
explained  that  I could  commit  her  to  a 
reformatory  for  three  years.  She  was 
tearfully  penitent  and  promised  to  olx^y 
her  mother — and  meant  to,  I was  sure. 

“ Rememlx*r,”  I said,  wntinuing  her  on 
probation,  “from  now  on  entertain  your 
friends  at  home.” 

It  was  but  a short  time  after  that  the 
mother  in  an  anguish  of  fear  had  the  girl 
before  me  again.  The  daughter  had  not 
only  broken  her  promise,  but  was  sinking  lower! 
Pretending  to  call  on  girl  friends,  she  had  been  meet- 
ing a young  man  in  the  back  rooms  of  caf^s,  and  had 
even  called  upon  him. 

There  was  no  charge  that  this  girl  had  taken  the 
fatal  step;  indeed,  one  had  onl^  to  talk  to  her  to  feel 
that  she  was  not  viciously  inclined. 

Although  the  mother  w'as  in  terror  for  her  daugh- 
ter, she  wanted  her  given  another  chance  on  probation. 
She  wanted  me  to  scare  her  again,  although  she  had 
been  scared  before  without  effect. 

Before  I would  agree  to  this  I ordered  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  home  life  of  the  girl.  Although  the  mother 
was  obviously  respectable  and  conscientious,  one  re- 
mark of  the  girl  had  set  me  thinking:  “I’m  ashamed 
to  have  company  at  home!” 

'riuis  I got  to  the  kernel  of  the  whole  affair.  The 
father  of  the  girl,  I learned,  was  a drinking  man  who 
in  his  cups  was  quarrelsome  and  profane.  In  the  con- 
gested apartment  the  incessant  fusses  between  the 
parents  could  lx?  heard  distinctly  in  the  parlor.  It 
was  the  fatlier’s  practice  to  stalk  into  the  room  and 
order  visitors  to  leave,  or  else  stand  in  the  hall  and 
make  insulting  comments.  The  mother,  because  of  the 
strain  she  w'as  under,  w'as  also  irritable,  discouraged 
visitors,  and  made  things  generally  uncomfortable  for 
tlnmi  wlicn  they  came. 

Do  you  see  wliy  jirobation  failed  in  this  instance? 
Here  was  a girl  at  an  age  when  all  normal  girls  crave 
the  attentions  of  the  opposite  sex.  'J  o have  admirers 
was  her  inherent  right — a right  that  w'as  resistless, 
immutable,  because  based  on  a primal  instinct.  No 
man-made  laws,  no  preaching,  no  threatening,  will 
ever  successfully  combat  normal  instincts.  We  can 
direct  such  instincts  into  w'holcsome  channels,  but  any 
measure  that  takes  direct  issue  is  foreordained  to 
failure.  That  is  what  these  parents  had  attempted. 
(JrantiHl  that  the  girl’s  actions  needed  correction,  they 
went  about  it  improperly. 

The  parents  were  responsible  for  the  dereliction  of 
that  girl  from  the  very  beginning.  She  had  first  en- 
tertained her  escorts  in  the  dark  hall,  because  her 
home  W'as  unpleasant.  Then,  after  she  had  been  placed 
on  probation,  the  parents  had  failed  to  lx?tter  condi- 
tions— the  conditions  which  first  drove  her  out;^  in 
fact,  had  made  things  even  more  uncomfortable.  Then 
she  had  sought  tl.e  corners  in  answer  to  that  primal 
instinct,  and  finally  had  sought — or  been  driven — to 
find  escape  from  interference  in  caf<58  and  a man’s 
apartments. 

T tried  an  experiment  in  that  case,  being  assisted  by 
a lady  engaged  in  practical  benevolent  work.  She  was 
at  the  head  of  a boarding-home  for  self-supporting 
women.  The  girl  was  placed  on  probation  in  her 
charge.  She  w'as  t0  ^pve|T^|)|»o|l|ii^' ■freedom  to  come 
and  go  so  long  as  she  meSled  it,  and  was  to  be  allowed 
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entertain  respectable  young  men  without  being 
spied  upon. 

The  reports  were  transcendently  gratifying.  The 
girl  more  than  vindicated  our  optimism.  Everybody 
loved  and  trusted  her.  She  was  affectionate,  truthful, 
self-respecting.  Indeed,  long  before  the  probation 
period  was  out  this  benevolent  lady  came  to  me  with 
tears  in  her  eyes.  She  had  a favor  to  ask.  Might  the 
young  probationer  be  married?  Why  was  she  tearful? 
i asked.  Was  there  anything  wrong;  was  marriage 
necessary  ? 

The  lady  grew  highly  indignant.  W'rong!  No,  in- 
deed! The  idea!  He  was  a fine  young  man — a de- 
sirable husband  in  every  way.  She  was  crying  because 
thev  all  would  miss  the  girl  so  much  at  the  home. 

'fhis  ease  convinced  me  that,  instead  of  simply 
warning  the  errant  ones  that  they  must  l>e  good,  the 
courts  should  pry  deeply  and  seek  to  discover  the 
contributing  causes.  There  is  a cause  for  every  first 
transgression  of  w’hatever  nature,  and  it  is  continu- 
ance of  that  cause  that  brings  about  the  lapse  of  the 
probationer.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  fault  lies  with 
the  very  well-wishers  of  the  transgressors — the  ones 
who  seek  his  or  her  regeneration.  They  may  lack 
understanding,  sympathy  with  human  frailties.  They 
may  be  intolerant  of  one  who  has  erred,  thinking  that 
this  will  drive  home  the  evils  of  misdeeds.  They  may 
be  over-rigid  or  over-lax  in  their  care  of  the  proba- 
tioner, or  they  may  con- 
tinue the  improper  en- 
vironment. 

A lesson  for  parents 
to  be  drawn  from  the 
experience  of  the  courts 
is  that  efforts  at  reform 
via  probation  that  fail 
successively  are  far 
worse  than  no  efforts  at 
all;  either  they  make 
the  transgressor  de- 
fiant, because  he  thinks 
the  warnings  are  all  a 
**  bluff,”  or  they  harden 
by  imbuing  him  with 
the  idea  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  his  own  case. 

There  came  before  me 
another  striking  failure 
of  probation,  the  trans- 
gressor in  this  case 
being  a young  mar- 
ried man.  He  had 
been  before  another 
magistrate  previously, 
charged  with  quarrel- 
ing incessantly  with 
his  wife,  annoying  her, 
and  finally  striking  her. 

Sentence  had  been  sus- 
pended on  his  promise 
to  mend  his  ways. 

He  had  broken  his 
parole.  He  had  met  his 
wife  coming  from  a 
theater  with  a party 
of  lively  friends,  her 
escort  being  a man. 

The  husband  had  as- 
saulted the  man  and 
made  a public  denun- 
ciation of  his  wife’s 
conduct. 

Before  sending  him  to 
jail  I investigated  and  unearthed  some  illuminating 
facts.  The  husband  was  of  an  intensely  jealous  dis- 
position, the  wife  a vain,  pleasure-loving,  shallow  sort 
of  a creature  who  had  never  got  over  her  fondness  for 
male  admiration.  Her  actions  had  inspired  the 
original  violent  outburst  of  the  husband  which  led 
to  his  arrest. 

Who,  then,  was  responsible  for  the  disgraceful  scene 
outside  the  theater?  I do  not  hint  that  it  is  wrong 
for  every  married  woman  to  be  with  an  escort  other 
than  her  husband;  but  in  this  case  the  wife  was  de- 
cidedly at  fault.  She  continued  to  create  conditions 
which  had  led  to  the  original  trouble  in  court.  Fully 
aware  of  her  husband’s  disposition,  she  had  continued 
to  comport  herself  in  a manner  that  would  inevitably 
lead  to  domestic  disaster,  and  this  Hauntingly,  because 
a judge  had  told  the  husband  that  he  must  “mend  his 
ways.” 

jealousy  is  a resistless  instinct  that  no  court  order 
can  curb;  but  it  was  entirely  "possible  for  the  wife  to 
control  it  by  tact  and  prudence.  I hold  that  the 
woman  was  more  culpable  than  the  man;  but  his  had 
been  the  physical  transgression,  which  is  punishable. 
He  was  a malefactor,  she  an  abused  wife. 

When  I had  continued  that  man  on  probation  and 
given  the  wife  a lecture.  I think  she  felt  that  from 
then  on  she  was  as  much  on  probation  as  he.  The 
trouble  is  she  w’as  not  legally  so  and  may  discover  it. 
Then  this  probation  will  fail  again,  just  as  probation 
fails  in  thousands  of  eases  from  precisely  similar 
causes. 

-Almost  invariably  the  judge  who  suspends  sentence 
upon  a prisoner  does  so  at  the  request  of  the  very 


people  w'ho  make  the  complaint,  this  especially  w’hen 
the  latter  are  friends  or  relatives.  Their  motives  vary. 
Some  earnestly  hope  for  the  reform  of  the  trans- 
gressor. Others,  as  in  the  case  of  this  woman,  desire 
the  man  at  liberty  so  that  he  may  continue  to  support 
them.  But  whatever  the  motive,  the  way  is  open  for 
a law  that  will  strengthen  the  weak  link  in  pr(k)ation. 
Before  suspending  sentence,  make  it  obligatory  upon 
those  who  plead  for  the  prisoner  to  conform  to  cor- 
rective regulations  in  their  care  of  and  association 
with  him  or  her. 

The  failures  in  probation  crop  up  in  endless  variety, 
almost  all  pointing  to  the  same  conclusion.  Take  the 
case  of  a stevedore  w’ho  had  broken  his  parole. 
Drunkenness,  failure  to  support  his  family,  and  stay- 
ing out  late  every  night  were  some  of  the  charges. 
And  his  explanation,  backed  by  other  testimony,  was 
that  the  wife  was  a gossip  who  was  forever  visiting, 
neglecting  her  home,  and  leaving  the  supper  for  him 
to  prepare  after  he  got  Imck  from  work.  After  supper 
he  had  to  tidy  up  the  place  and  look  after  the  chil- 
dren, and  then,  in  disgust,  he  would  go  off  for  just 
one  glass  of  beer  at  the^  corner  saloon,  where  he  met 
jolly  companions  and  everything  w’as  pleasant.  One 
drink  led  to  another,  of  course,  with  the  result  that 
he  spent  all  his  money,  stayed  out  late,  and  went 
home  drunk  and  in  a belligerent  humor. 

Being  placed  on  probation  the  first  time,  he  had 


“sworn  off.”  But  the  wife  did  not  alter  her  usual 
habits.  The  court  hadn’t  warned  her  to  mend  her 
ways;  and  she  was  a highly  indignant  woman  when, 
after  a month  of  reform,  he  “started  off”  again. 

Nor  is  this  sort  of  thing  confined  to  the  very  humble 
classes.  I recall  the  rather  prepossessing  professional 
man  l)efore  me  on  substantially  the  same  charges. 
His  w’ife  was  an  “advanced  woman,”  the  leading  spirit 
of  various  women’s  clubs  which  were  w’orking  for  the 
millennium,  and  twice  or  three  times  each  week  there 
were  gatherings  at  her  apartments.  He  positively 
loathed  such  things  and  sought  solace  in  the  caf^s, 
with  the  usual  result.  And  after  he  had  been  placed 
on  probation  there  was  the  to-be-expected  lapse  when 
the  wife  had  tried  to  regenerate  him  by  attempting  to 
force  his  attendance  at  the  uplifting  gatherings  she 
continued  to  entertain. 

Think  how  futile  it  is  to  arrest  a man  for  mendi- 
cancy, hear  his  explanation  of  being  out  of  work  and 
penniless,  and  then  suspend  sentence  on  his  promise  to 
offend  no  more.  If  his  story  that  he  is  penniless  be 
true,  how  is  he  going  to  eat  and  sleep  until  he  gets 
work  unless  he  Wgs?  When  they  come  back  to  court 
again  on  the  old  charge,  the  smug  and  righteous  grieve 
that  these  mendicants  are  beyond  help — that  for  them 
probation  is  useless.  And  so  it  is  and  will  be  until, 
with  probation,  the  law  provides  a way  for  them  to 
be  helped  to  their  feet.  As  it  is,  one  might  as  well 
expect  a drowning  man  who  cannot  swim  to  get  ashore, 
without  assistance. 

And  what  of  the  girl,  the  stranger  in  the  city,  who, 
perhaps  to  keep  from  starving,  perhaps  for  pleasure, 
goes  astray  and  is  arrested  before  she  lias  trod  a hope- 


less distance  along  the  road  to  despair?  She  can  be 
saved.  How?  Reason  with  her.  you  say — put  her  on 
probation.  True;  that  would  answer  were  it  not  for 
the  weak  link. 

Shall  we  turn  her  free,  without  money,  without 
friends  save  the  fallen,  and  expect  her  to  win  a 
glorious  victory  over  temptation?  Shall  we  send  her 
to  a reform  institution,  where  they  too  often  aim  to 
uplift  by  keeping  before  the  girl  the  fact  that  she  is 
fallen — is  a pariah  among  her  sex,  who  should  be 
happy  in  these  dull  surroundings  and  grateful  that 
she  be  permitted  to  save  her  soul  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes?  | 

An  investigator  once  told  me  that  he  had  never 
known  such  a girl  really  to  reform.  What  an  arraign- 
ment of  society!  I have  no  solution  to  offer,  but  this 
I do  feel:  that  the  only  possible  solution  lies  in  pro- 
bation, not  as  we  apply  it  now,  but  as  we  w'ill  apply 
it  some  day,  w’hen  the  world  concedes  frankly  that  in 
fighting  perversions  of  human  nature  we  must  apply 
a system  based  on  an  understanding  of  and  considera- 
tion for  the  weaknesses  which  are  the  very  essence  of 
human  nature. 

I had  a boy  before  me — a bad  boy,  incorrigible,  a 
runaway.  His  parents  were  Scotch  middle-class  peo- 
ple, frugal,  religious,  and  so  intent  upon  saving  the 
souls  of  their  children  that  they  magnified  boyish 
infractions  until  they  took  on  the  hue  of  dire,  soul- 
warping  felonies. 

They  felt  themselves  disgraced.  The  father  in  par- 
ticular seemed  fearful  that  I might  think  the  boy  had 
gone  wrong  because  they  had  spoiled  him.  They  need 
not  have  assured  me  in  this  particular. 

The  lad  was  before  me  for  breaking  an  earlier  pro- 
bation. This,  I gathered,  consisted  in  running  away 
from  home.  Hear  the  history  of  his  case  and  see  how’ 
you  would  judge  of  his  action. 

This  boy  of  sixteen  had  consorted  with  bad  com- 
panions— that  is  to  say,  he  consorted  when  he  was 
allowed  out  of  the  house.  Idleness  was  a sin,  the 
mother  held,  and  so  she  kept  him  in  the  house  busy 
as  a usual  thing.  It  was  not  possible  for  him  to  lure 
companions  in,  even  had  they  been  welcome.  So,  to 
enjoy  companionship,  this  boy  played  truant  from  day 
and  Sunday  schools,  took  his  trouncings  as  a necessary 
price  of  pleasure,  continued  to  repeat  his  offenses,  and 
so  was  branded  incorrigible.  By  and  by  he  did  become 
a pretty  bad  boy,  although  he  was  not  vicious — except 
it  be  vicious  to  lie,  and  disobey,  and  defy,  and  crib 
money  to  secure  some  of  the  pleasures  that  most  boys 
secure  without  being  bad. 

What  happened  after  he  had  been  placed  on  proba- 
tion? The  parents  agreed  that  he  had  been  frightened, 
repentant.  Why  did  he  run  away?  Remember  this 
boy  was  already  under  the  burden  of  changing  his  life 
from  what  had  been  alluring  to  what  was  dull  gray. 
And  what  course  had  his  parents  taken  to  assist  him? 
They  had  proceeded  on  the  idea  that  he  was  become 
a branded  law-breaker,  a recognized  black  sheep,  and 
so  subject  to  suspicion  and  rigid  repression.  They 
kept  him  in  the  house  altogether,  denied  him  reading 
matter  save  “improving  literature,”  reminded  him  on 
the  occasion  of  every  boyish  slip  how  bad  he  was,  and 
of  the  penalty  suspended  over  his  head. 

And  there  you  have  it!  They  thought  they  did 
right.  They  were  intent  upon  saving  him  from' dam- 
nation. Hi's  case  called  for  rigorous  treatment,  they 
held.  Yet  had  that  boy  suffered  from  anemia  they 
would  have  called  in  a physician,  who  would  have 
prescribed  certain  rules  for  his  treatment.  His  physi- 
cal burdens  would  have  been  lightened,  his  appetite 
tempted  W’ith  delicacies;  he  would  have  been  given 
tonics. 

But  this  being  a moral  distemper  altered  the  case. 
They  could  not  understand  that  the  boy  needed  the 
tonics  of  sympathy  and  trust,  lessened  rigor  of  treats 
ment  until  he  gained  strength,  and  a wbolesome  diet 
of  pleasures  to  take  the  place  of  the  unwholesome  di- 
versions he  had"  been  stealing. 

It  is  l>ecau8e  the  theory  of  probation,  despite  its 
failures,  has  proved  itself  so  great  and  beneficent  a 
means  to  moral  regeneration,  precisely  for  this  reason, 
that  the  weak  link  should  receive  strengthening  with- 
out loss  of  time.  Every  case  that  seems  worthy  of  a 
suspended  sentence  should  be  w’orth  a thorough  in- 
vestigation at  the  hands  of  law  officers  selected  for 
fitness  and  not  overburdened  with  duties.  Then,  too, 
there  should  be  some  legal  means  of  placing  under 
what  amounts  to  probation  those  with  whom  the 
transgressor  will  be  thrown  in  constant  contact  while 
working  out  his  probation.  And  I do  not  mean  by 
this  only  supervisory  direction  of  the  environment  and 
material  things. 

What  is  necessary  is  what  might  be  called  a charac- 
ter physician,  who,  like  the  modern  doctor  of  medicine, 
would  seek  out  the  causes  and  prescribe  the  remedies 
for  each  individual,  rather  than,  as  now,  be  satisfied 
witli  trying  to  cure  moral  ills  by  com^tting  their 
symptoms. 

' True,  it  might  cost  considerable  money;  but,  if  con- 
serving good  members  of  society  counts  for  anything, 
it  would  be  money  well  spent.  Besides,  the  money 
spent  now  w’ould  of  a certainty  be  saved  ten  times 
over  later  on  in  the  lessened  expense  of  maintaining 
the  penitentiaries,  the  reformatories,  the  poor-houses, 
and  the  morgues. 


A CHILD 


AT  THE  WINDOW 


BY  M.  F.  PATTON 


God  in  the  heaven. 

Who  made  little  me, 
Why  haven’t  I 
Got  wings  to  fly 

Like  other  things  T see? 
Why  cannot  I 
Go  sailing  h 
bird 
S.  r" 


_ . . J-ike 

Digitizeo 


God  in  the  heaven. 

Who  made  little  me. 

Why  is  it  I 

Wear  clothes  they  buy — 
Not  feathers  to  the  knee? 
Why  wasn’t  I 
Dipped  in  a dye? 

I’d  so  much  rather  be. 
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God  in  the  heaven. 

Who  made  little  me. 
Why  was  it  I 
Dropped  down  near  by 
.■\  house  and  not  a tree? 
Why  is  it  I 
Am'  made  to  lie 

In  bed  when  birds  go  free? 


God  in  the  heaven, 

W’ho  made  little  me. 

Why  is  it  I 
Came  down  all  by 

Myself — not  two  or  three? 
Plea.se  tell  me  why 
That  I am  I, 


PENN  STATE 


JMJNG  HPYAX  and  his  two  friends 
' Maiing  Hla  and  Mating  Gale  heard 
) the  evening  gong  boom  from  the  vil- 
k lage  monastery  of  Daikpyet  and 
j knew  that  it  was  time  for  supper. 
^ So  they  ceaseti  their  work  in  the  wet 
i)  paddy-fields,  unyoked  tite  bullocks 
> from  the  wootien  plows,  and  flung 
^ the  yokes  over  their  shoulders. 
Then,  leading  the  brutes  by  tlie  nose-rop<*s.  tliey  went 
splashing  through  the  brimming  rice-landa  on  their 
way  home.  It  was  in  one  of  the  northern  districts  of 
Upper  Burma  on  the  Irrawaddy,  and  the  month  was 
Wazo,  when  tlie  rains  are  heavy*  The  silver  gong  rang 
on  as  they  picked  their  way  along  tlie  bunds  and  then 
down  the  maze  of  narrow  paths  tlirough  the  jungle 
that  bordered  on  the  village.  White  egrets  and  herons 
flapped  overhead,  swarms  of  tiny  green  parrots  rustUnl 
by.  The  three  boys  stuffed  their  pipes  of  bamboo  root 
with  yellow  tobacco,  and  began  to  smoke.  The  pipe- 
holes  glowed  in  the  darkness  like  live  coals,  or,  as 
Mating  Hpvan  would  have  said,  like  the  red-glass  eyes 
of  the  sculptured  devil  Iteasts  that  guard  the  pag^a 
gate. 

Maung  Hpvan  was  their  leader.  He  had  long,  bla<'k 
hair  which  lie  fastened  in  a topknot  and  bound  up 
with  a turban  of  pink  cloth.  He  wore  a loose  w’hiti* 
shirt,  and  his  petticoat  was  of  brilliant  red  cotton, 
tucked  up  between  his  legs  for  comfort  at  his  work, 
and  fastened  at  the  back.  On  his  short,  sturdy  legs 
and  thighs  the  black  arabesques  of  tattooing  showed 
plainly.  The  younger  boys  stood  in  great  awe  of  Maung 
Hpyan,  for  his  words,  despite  his  years,  were  full  of 
M isdom,  and  his  eyes  of  strange  dreams.  They  spoke 
of  the  sat-ptve,  the  rude  harvest-drama  of  Burma,  the 
great  annual  event  of  village  life,  and  of  the  girls  they 
would  court  in  the  evening.  Maung  Hpyan  was  de- 
voted to  the  sister  of  Maung  Hla,  tlie 
little  Ma  Shwe  Ban,  whose  eyes  were 
like  those  of  a gazelle.  Now  their 
voices  sounded  loud  and  clear,  for  the 
gong  had  ceased,  and  the  silence  hung 
heavy,  and  the  tropic  twilight  gathered 
fast. 

Suddenly  there  was  a hissing  noise, 
and  a spurt  of  flame  and  smoke  shot 
from  the  pocket  of  Maung  Hpyan’s 
shirt.  His  two  comrades  stood  stock 
still  for  a moment,  transfixed  with 
terror,  then  with  yells  of,  “Ameley! 

Amcley!”  they  ran  toward  the  village. 

Maung  Hpyan  smiled,  l)eat  out  the 
flame  with  his  hand,  and  pulled  forth  a 
spluttering,  half-burnt  box  of  sulphur 
matches  which  had  accidentally  ignited 
in  his  pocket.  He  throw  them  hissing 
into  a puddle  and  followed  after  the 
other  boys.  He  heard  their  cries  and 
yells  and  smiled  strangely  when  he 
passed  the  Nat-haunted  banyan-triH* 
that  marked  the  entrance  to  the  village 
thorn  inclosure. 

A miracle!  Flame  has  burst  from 
the  body  of  Maung  Hpyan!”  they 
shouted.  “A  miracle!  a miracle!” 

The  village  elders  and  trustees  of  the 
pagoda  were  at  supper,  squatting  with 
their  families  on  the  verandas  of  their 
houses.  Each  held  in  his  lap' a small 
red  lacquer  bowl  of  rice  and  fish-paste 
which  he  ate  with  his  fingers  and  re- 
lilled  with  a wooden  spoon  from  a 
large  lacquer  bowl  that  stood  on  a tiny 
table  in  their  midst.  Tlnw  lifted  their  heads  lazily 
as  the  two  half-naked  boys  dashed  shouting  through 
the  village. 

“Fire  bas  burst  from  the  side  of  Maung  Hpyan! 
A miracle!” 

“ We  have  seen  it  w'ith  our  own  eyes!” 

“ Five  times  since  I was  a mere  koinn  in  the  monas- 
tery have  I heard  that  tale.”  said  U Po  Thu  Daw,  the 
oldest  man  in  the  village,  “ and  five  times  it  was  a 
lie.” 

“ What!  Maung  EU^aBT  tim  Nat-sDiMiv^ne,  to 
knowQjiiJ]  As  #€1 flame 


burst  from  my  bullock.  Soon  we  shall  hear  him 
say  that  he  can  dive  beneath  the  ground  and  find  hid- 
den treasure.” 

“ And  here  cornea  Maung  Hpvan  himself,”  said  a 
third,  “ not  a hair  of  him  singed.” 

They  called  out  to  the  boy  as  he  passed,  demanding 
to  know  w’hat  truth  there  was  in  the  tale  told  hy  his 
comrades,  but  the  lad  smiled  proudly  and  passed  on 
without  answering.  He  went  straight  to  his  father, 
U Byaw,  who  sat  on  his  veranda  beside  his  wife  and 
brother.  Ko  lugyi.  There  was  an  empty  place  beside 
the  lacquer  bowl,  reserved  for  Maung  Hpyan.  Forth- 
with his  father,  mother,  and  uncle  flung  their  ques- 
tions at  him.  adopting  the  name  which  elders  ‘use 
toward  the  younger. 

“ What  is  this  tale,  Nga  Hpyan,  that  we  hear  told 
of  thei' — that  flame  has  burst  from  thy  body?” 

“ Is  it  true.  Nga  Hpyan?  Tell  us,  is  it  true?”  shrilled 
his  mother,  frantically.  His  uncle  was  very  calm. 

“ You  must  tell  us  what  has  happened,  Nga  Hpyan,” 
said  he.  and  made  a motion  to  the  boy’s  father  to  send 
his  wife  into  the  house.  U Byaw  grumbled  something, 
and  sullenly  the  little  brown  woman  slunk  away. 

“ Now  tell  thy  tale,”  said  the  uncle. 

Then  the  lK)y  told  of  the  box  of  nmtehes  which  had 
suddenly  caught  fire  in  his  pocket.  While  they  were 
speaking  neighbors  came  running  up  to  see  the*  youth 
who  had  been  favored  by  this  sign  of  the  gtal.  But  his 
father  and  uncle  bade  him  enter  the  house  and  not 
show  himself.  From  an  inner  room,  crouching  beside 
his  mother,  Maung  Hpyan  heard  his  uncle  tell  the 
simple  villagers  that  the  miracle  was  indeed  a mighty 
and  a veritable  miracle,  that  fire  from  heaven  had 
shot  from  his  nephew’s  flesh,  and  that,  having  been 
touched  by  the  divine,  it  was  meet  that  he  withdraw 
himself  awhile  from  the  common  gaze.  Perplexed,  ex- 
cited, and  awed,  the  villagers  and  neighbors  went  away. 


aung  HjrffaSf  tim  Nat-siuilv^ne 


The  word  “ fire  ” was  about  to  fall  from  his  lips.  Then  came  the  fourth  miracle 


“ Hark  you,  elder  brother,”  then  said  Ko  lugyi  to  the 
father  of  Maung  Hpyan,  “though  this  be  no  real 
miracle,  yet  assuredly  it  is  a blessing  sent  us  by  God. 
And  he  that  has  not*  the  wisdom  to  make  use  of  such 
blessings  is  a fool  whom  God  will  not  help  in  this 
existence  and  degrade  in  the  next.” 

. “ What  use  can  be  made  of  the  matches  that  caught 

fire  in  the  clothes  of  my  son?”  asked  U Byaw.  “It 
means  nothing  more  than  that  I must  buy  a new 
shirt  for  him.” 

“ Are  wo  not  in  de’it  Ko  Shwe  Cyi,  the  money- 
lender?” a.sked  the  uncle. 


“ .Alas,”  was  U Byaw’s  doleful  reply,  “ we  are,  in 
truth,  under  his  heel.” 

Cunningly  Ko  lugyi  began  to  unfold  the  great  plan 
that  had  sprung  to  life  in  his  brain — like  the  matches 
in  his  nephew’s  pocket. 

“ You  have  seen,”  said  he,  “ how  the  people  will 
have  it  a miracle.  They  know  well  that  when  flame 
bursts  from  the  body  of  a man  it  is  then  a sign 
of  tlie  emanation  of  the  deity  incarnate.  Is  not  this 
miracle  so  related  in  the  holy  scriptures  of  Gautama 
the  Buddha?  And  do  not  the  people  believe?  And. 
believing,  do  they  not  worship?  and,  worshiping,  will 
they  not  pay — pay  much  tribute?  And  are  not  land, 
house,  the  cattle  mortgaged  to  Ko  Shwe  Cyi,  the 
money-lender?  And  all  these  things  lieing  thus  and 
so,  U Byaw,  is  it  not  meet  that  we  content  these  jungle 
folk?”  * 

U Byaw  stared  before  him  into  the  darkness  and 
grunted,  but  less  dolefully  than  before. 

“ We  must  have  speech,”  Ko  lugyi  went  on,  “ with 
TT.Waranda,  the  village  monk  and  guardian  of  the 
pago<la.  Roundly  he  hates  the  government,  for  in 
truth  far  greater  power  was  his  in  the  days  of  the 
Burmese  kings.  By  this  sign  has  Maung  Hpyan  been 
proved  Min  laung,  a true  embryo  of  royalty — one 
whose  feet  are  fit  to  tread  on  the  people’s  necks  and 
mount  a throne.” 

“ It  is  good,  younger  brother,”  said  U Byaw,  shift- 
ing the  quid  of  betel  in  his  cheek.  His  sluggish  fancy 
began  to  stir  like  broth  that  is  troubled  by  a fire.  For 
three  hours  that  night  they  sat  smoking  their  great 
cheroots' on  the  veranda  in  the  moonlight,  their  heads 
nodding  close  together  as  they  built  up  their  plots 
and  plans. 

Early  the  next  morning,  when  the  sun  was  but  one 
palm-tree  high,  they  went  to  tlje  pagoda  to  confer 
with  the  village  monk.  They  found  him  strolling  in 
the  early  sunlight  in  the  courtyard  beside  tlie  brick 
image-houses.  The  golden,  bottle-shaped  dome  of  the 
pagoda  glowed  like  a living  coal;  beyond  it  in  a garden 
the  white  stone  walls  of  the  monastery  shone  like 
silver.  Here  in  the  shadow  the  young  schoolboys  sat 
crouched  over  their  books.  U Waranda,  the  monk,  was 
clothed  in  bright  yellow.  His  head  was  shaven.  His 
expression  was  sober  and  ascetic,  but  when  he  sjxike 
a look  of  guile  and  worldliness  crept  into  his  face. 

“ Is  there  (lermission  to  enter,  royal  teacher?”  asked 
Ko  lugyi. 

“ Enter,  royal  givers,”  bade  the 
monk. 

The  two  men  made  a low  obeisance 
before  him  and  took  off  their  sandals. 
With  ill-concealed  eagerness  U Waran- 
da listened  to  the  tale  they  brought 
him.  His  twitching  brown  hand  which 
rested  upon  the  head  of  one  of  the 
grinning  dragons  that  flanked  the 
entrance  steps  opened  and  closed. 

“ Ashin  paya,”  began  U Byaw,  “ in 
the  days  of  the  Burmese  kings  what 
power  was  yours!” 

At  these  words  a livid  tinge  over- 
spread the  face  of  the  monk  and  fire 
flew  from  his  eyes.  The  smoldering 
ambition  in  him  was  touched.  Great 
visions  of  power  opened  l)efore  him  as 
he  listened  to  the  story  of  the  two  men. 

“ My  royal  disciples,”  said  he,  mag- 
nificently, “ by  the  sign  of  fire  that 
was  given  I perceive  that  it  is  by 
the  will  of  God  that  we  spread  the 
tidings  of  his  embryo  prince,  Maung 
Hpyan.” 

ile  then  led  them  before  the  sehool- 
• boys.  Their  heads  were  shaven  like 
his  own.  and  they  sat  squatting  on 
their  heels  before  the  monastery,  say- 
ing their  Pali  lessons  aloud.  To  them 
U Waranda  made  a brief  speech; 

“Strive  to  acquire  merit,  ray  dis- 
ciples,” said  he,  “by  doing  reverence 
to  our  new  Burmese  prince  whom 
Heaven  has  sent  us  to  honor  and  obey, 
and  thus  glorify  our  pagoda  and  the  royal  relics  en- 
shrined therein.” 

Cunningly  he  wrought  upon  their  hearts  and  brains 
as  they  sat  silent  with  upturned  eyes.  He  spoke 
fervently  of  how  religion  had  l>een  honored  in  the 
days  when  there  were  kings  in  Burma,  l>efore  the 
Kala-pyu,  the  white  English  devils,  had  dispossessed 
them  of  all  that  their  fathers  had  enjoyed. 

Like  a fire  or  a fever  the  gospel  of  Maung  Hpyan 
began  to  ravage  the  district.  Peasants  and  pilgrims 
flocked  to  the  pagodfu  i brought  countless  ala- 

af  Buddha,  great  and  small,  and  laid 
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TO  BE  POPULAR  WITH  THE  LADIES  BE  AN  ARGUMENTATIVE  ANTI-SUFFRAGIST 


(loubtedly  it,  but  spite  of  all  effort  to  save  bis  poor  life 
be  couldn’t  cat  pie  or  green  peas  with  a knife! 

His  voice  was  a dream.  Like  a linnet’s  it  rang,  and 
the  whole  blooming  camp  stood  transfixed  when  he 
sang.  Big  Busliwhacker  Jim,  and  his  pal  Dusty  Ike, 
and  all  the  old  settlers  out  there  on  the  pike,  when- 
ever in  song  Billy’s  measures  were  heard,  wiped  the 


THE  UTILITARIAN 

WR  sat  around  the  stove  discoursing  of  mighty 
deeds  that  we  had  done;  of  struggling  up  the 
Alps  and  forcing  our  way  to  summits  then 
unwon;  of  fights  with  lions  and  hyenas,  ol  facing  grim 
and  ghostly  shapes,  of  dodging  bailiffs  and  subpoenas, 
and  many  perilous  escapes. 

And  one  sat  by,  distraught  and  gloomy,  and  listened 
to  each  stirring  tale;  bis  beard  was  long,  his  eyes 
were  rheumy,  bis  nose  was  red,  bis  aspect  stale.  And 
this  old  pilgrim,  dour  and  hoary,  on  all  our  pleasure 
drew  the  noose;  for,  at  the  end  of  every  story,  he’d 
sadly  ask:  “ What  was  the  use?” 

I told  of  how  I went  a-sailing  to  Europe  in  an  o|)en 
boat;  the  billows  raved,  the  winds  were  wailing,  till  1 
could  scarcely  keep  afloat.  The  salt  sea  spray  was  on 
mv  features;  I heard  King  Neptune’s  angry  shouts; 
1 fought  with  whales  and  other  creatures,  and  was  pur- 
sued by  waterspouts.  I sailed  those  seas  for  weeks 
together,  and  bore  my  life  in  either  hand,  and  very 
often  doubted  whether  I’d  ever  bring  my  boat  to  lanL 
But  still,  resolved  on  winning  glory,  I sailed  along  like 
Captain  Loose.  The  old  man  broke  into  my  story, 
and  mildly  asked:  “What  was  the  use?” 

Jones  told  of  how,  appareled  thinly  (the  thirst  for 
glory  warmed  his  breast),  he  scaled  the  heights  of 
Mount  McKinley  and  placed  our  flag  upon  its  crest. 
He  placed  the  flag  to  thwart  the  scorner,  the  doubter, 
and  the  man  obtuse;  and  then  the  old  man  in  the 
corner  looked  up  and  asked:  “ What  was  the  use?” 

Brown  told  of  how  a cask  he  entered  and  floated  o’er 
the  Horseshoe  Falls,  and  how  all  eyes  for  months  were 
centered  on  him;  in  cottages  and  halls  the  people 
joined  to  sing  his  praises  or  level  at  his  head  abuse; 
the  old  man  heard  his  burning  phrases,  and  sadly 
asked:  “ What  was  the  use?” 

We  smote  him  roundly  in  our  anger,  resolved  to 
cook  his  ancient  goose,  and  still,  above  the  din  and 
clangor,  we  heard  him  ask,  “ What  is  the  use?” 

Walt  Mason. 


HIS  INTENTIONS 

“ Young  man,”  said  Major  Blackbrow,  with  a lower- 
ing glance  at  Chollie,  " I happened  to  see  you  last 
night  with  your  arm  about  my  daughter’s  waist.  May 
I inquire  your  intentions,  sir?” 

“ Why,  sure.  Major,”  replied  the  blooming  Chollie, 
“ I intend  to  put  it  there  every  chance  I get.” 


THE  SOCIAL  FAILURE 
Now  Tenderfoot  William,  for  all  of  his  pains,  was 
never  quite  popular  out  on  the  pla' 
good  story,  and  told  iJLjight  w-ell, 
hearers  enthralled  ii^hissM^  In  h 


held  all  his 
pathoB’ 
was  un- 


tears from  their  eyes  as  they  murmured,  “ Rome  bird!” 
But  in  spite  of  it  all  William  never  could  learn  when 
eating  his  soup  to  make  sounds  like  a churn. 

At  shooting — well,  Bill  was  no  novice  at  that.  He’d 
playfully  send  seven  shots  through  your  hat  with 
never  a fear  that  he’d  take  off  the  skin  atop  of  your 
bald  spot  that  lay  hid  within.  No  bull’s-eye  e’er  made 
could  escape  Billy’s  aim,  and  yet  he  got  nowhere 
in  spite  of  the  same.  He  never  could  seem  to  grow 
graceful  at  all  in  chewing  a toothpick  when  making  a 
call. 

At  poker  the  lad  was  a wizard,  they  say,  and  clean 
as  a whistle  was  ever  his  play.  Dusty  Ike  and  his 
pals  didn’t  mind  when  they  lost,  or  care  a red  shekel 
whatever  the  cost,  ’twas  such  a rare  pleasure  to  notice 
how  Bill  inscrutably  took  his  good  fortune  or  ill.  But 
yet  there  was  something  that  caused  them  to  sigh 
w'hen  the  spoon  in  his  coffee-cup  stuck  in  his  eye! 

Good  fellow,  good  pal,  and  as  square  as  they’re 
made;  a friend  in  all  trouble  and  never  afraid;  as 
brave  an  old  boy  as  the  camp  ever  knew;  at  heart 
solid  gold  ringing  perfectly  true — ^yet  Tenderfoot  Bill 
to  the  camp’s  sore  distress  could  never  be  made  quite 
a social  success.  The  men  liked  him  well,  but  the 
dames  thought  him  crude  when  no  smack  of  his  lips 
showed  his  taste  for  his  food! 

Horace  Dodd  Gastit. 


A PLACE  FOR  ALL  THINGS 

Willoughby  was  nervously  watching  the  time,  and 
as  the  minutes  passed,  and  it  became  evident  that  the 
train  could  not  by  any  possibility  reach  its  destina- 
tion on  time  he  turned  viciously  to  the  porter  and 
began,  angrily: 

“Of  all  the  dad-binged  old  heaps  of  junk  this  side 
of  the  earthquake  belt  this  railroad  of  yours  is  with- 
out any  exception  the — ” 

“ Excuse  me,  boss,”  said  the  porter,  with  a courteous 
wave  of  his  whisk-broom  toward  the  rear  end  of  the 
train,  “ but  dere’s  an  observation  cyar  on  de  eend  ob 
diss  yere  train,  suh,  an’  if  ah  might  take  de  libbity 
ob  makin’  a suggestion,  suh,  you  might  go  back  dere, 
suh.  an’  make  de  oliservations  now  risin’  in  yo’  midst. 
De  presence  ob  ladies  on  diss  yere  cyar,  suh,  is  mah 
excuse  fo’  makin’  de  suggestion.” 

Whereupon  Willoughby  retired  to  the  rear  platform 
and  strewed  his  observations  along  the  track  with 
such  effect  that  one  of  the  ties  was  seen  to  be  smoking 
long  after  the  train  had  passed  it. 


THE  OFFICE-SEEKER 

“ What  are  you  doing  here?”  asked  Hickenlooper, 
as  he  perceived  Bippleigh  standing  outside  the  White 
House.  “ Looking  for  an  office,  like  the  rest  of  these 
chaps?”  . . X 

“ No,  sirrec.”  said  Rippleigh.  “ I believe  that  the 
office  should  seek  the  man.  I’m  just  standing  here 
waiting,  so  that  when  the  office  comes  out  on  the 
search  I’ll  be  where  it  can  find  me.” 


SHE  HAD 

“ Have  you  any  unmarried  daughters,  Mrs.  De 
Willoughby?”  asked  the  visitor. 

“Oh  yes,  Mr.  Vanderbloom.  My  daughter  Minnie 
was  unmarried  Reno,’ 

replied  the  lady.  ~ 
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SEEKING  A FAMOUS  TROPHY 

Under  the  Leadership  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  Britain's  best  Polo- 
Players  will  Try  Again  to  Recapture  the  International  Championship 

BY  WILLIAM  INGLIS 


Photograph  by  Charles  C.  Cook 


The  leader  of  the  American  team,  Captain  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  and  the  pony 
on  which  he  did  most  of  his  work  in  defending  the  International  Polo  Cup  in  1911 


ROVERS  of  royal  sport  in  all  parts  of 
^ the  world  will  he  straining  their 
j ears  next  June  to  catch  the  echoes  of 
f the  thunder  of  Iioofbeats  and  the 
r clasli  of  mallet  on  hall  from  the 
i green  field  of  the  Meadow  Brook 
5 Club,  at  Westbury,  Long  Island. 
\ For  the  stoutest  warriors  that  the 
* long  arm  of  England  can  beckon 
from  any  quarter  of  the  world  will  come  here  with  all 
their  skill  and  all  their  ponies  to  try  to  recapture  the 
International  Polo  Cup.  This  cup  is  more  to  be  de- 
sired than  great  riclies.  It  is  emblematic  of  supremacy 
at  a game  which  the  English  believe  is  peculiarly 
their  own.  It  was  brought  to  this  country  from  Eng- 
land in  11)09  by  a team  of  hard-riding,  hard-hitting 
Americans,  headed  by  Harry  Payne  Whitney;  kept 
here  by  a team  under  his  captaincy  in  June,  1911 ; and 
will  be  defended  once  more  by  a team  of  which  he  is 
the  captain. 

Is  the  cup  safe?  is  the  question  that  rings  in  every 
mind  upon  hearing  this  news,  and  by  way  of  response 
echo  can  only  answer  “safe?”  For  the  question  is 
indeed  difficult.  On  the  American  side  Captain  Whit- 
ney probably  will  lead  to  the  field  those  dashing  riders 
and  masters  of  precision,  the  brothers  Ijaurence  and 
J.  M.  Waterbury,  and  Devereux  Milburn,  that  son  of 
Anak  who  loves  to  gallop  down  the  field  in  pursuit  of 
the  ball  and  send  it  dying  backward  far  over  the  heads 
of  the  enemy  by  using  his  cigar-headed  mallet  as  ac- 
curately as  a standing  golfer  would  use  a mid-iron. 
That  is  to  say,  these  four  who  so  ably  defended  the  cup 
last  time  will  defend  it  this  time — unless  some  of  the 
rising  players  who  have  since  come  to  the  highest  form 
shall  surpass  them.  For,  with  the  honor  of  the  coun- 
try at  stake,  the  American  Polo  Association  will  ap- 
point the  team  of  defenders  with  efficiency  as  the  sole 
standard.  The  spirit  of  sport  reckons  little  with 
gratitude  or  praise  of  past  deeds. 

England  last  time  sentj^the  sun-baked  .plains  of 
India  for  her  team,  a Jpiarlet-and  sub 
played[iifqljHiq  loose,:  opeijt  dii|l|nli|tyl|;4‘ 


ristic 


of  Americans,  rather  than  in  the  close  order  that 
Britons  at  home  have  long  believed  correct.  What 
England  will  do  this  time  is  still  unrevealed.  One 
thing  is  certain,  John  Bull  is  saying  to  his  players 
about  the  same  thing  that  St.  Paul  declared  in  the 
ninth  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians:  “And  let  us  not  l)e  weary  in  well-doing: 
for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not.”  The 
American  invaders  had  a hard  task  to  get  the  trophy 
out  of  England  in  1909,  and  a harder  one  to  keep  it 
hero  in  1911;  so  they  know’  they  will  need  all  tlieir 
skill  and  speed  and  the  quick  thinking  that  the  game 
demands  if  they  arc  to  keep  the  patient,  ever-striving 
Britons  from  reaping  success  this  time. 

In  the  formal  challenge  sent  by  Major  F.  Egertun 
Green,  Manager,  on  behalf  of  the  Hurlinghnni  Club, 
he  made  the  following  suggestion: 

“ If  convenient  to  the  Polo  Association  of  America 
it  would  suit  best  to  play  the  matches  as  early  in 
June  as  possible,  as  the  English  players  w’ould  thus  be 
able  to  return  to  England  in  time  to  compete  in  the 
Champion  Cup  Matches,  which  have  been  fixed  to  com- 
mence on  Monday,  June  23d,  the  final  to  be  played 
on  Saturday,  June  28th.” 

In  accepting  the  challenge  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Polo  Association.  Secretary  William  A.  Hazard  wrote 
that  the  committee  selected  Tuesday,  June  10th,  for 
the  first  game,  and  Saturday,  June  14th.  for  the 
second,  leaving  the  date  of  the  third  game,  should  one 
be  necessarv',  to  be  arranged  later. 

“ The  committee,”  Mr.  Hazard  added,  “ desires  as 
far  as  possible  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Hurlingham 
Club  in  regard  to  all  matters  connected  with  these 
events,  and  hopes  that  the  dates  named  will  have  your 
entire  approval.” 

Should  a third  game  l)e  needed  to  decide  the  inter- 
national championship,  the  British  players  would 
have  very  little  time  to  spare  in  getting  home  for  their 
national  championship;  yet  they  would  be  the  last  to 
imperil  the  success  of  the  international  match  for  the 
sake  of  an  event  of  narrower  importance.  In  view  of 
the  facts  in  the  case  it  is  difficult  to  sec  how  the  date 
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of  the  international  contest  could  be  set  any  earlier 
than  the  10th  of  June.  There  is,  indeed,  a possi- 
bility that  the  field  of  the  Meadow  Brook  Club  may 
not  be  in  the  best  playing  condition  as  early  as  that 
time.  Those  who  follow  the  game  remember  that  in 
1911  the  Americans  had  to  do  most  of  their  practice  on 
the  fields  of  Mr.  Gould’s  Georgian  Court,  at  Ijikewood, 
l)ecau8e  the  sandy  soil  and  the  sunnier  climate  there 
gave  a good,  firm,  playable  footing,  w’hen  the  Ix)ng 
Island  field  was  still  soggy  and  slippery  after  the 
spring  rains  and  thaw.  The  Americans  had  but  a 
brief  time  for  j)ractico  at  Meadow  Brook  before  the 
international  luatclies  began.  The  deed  of  gift  under 
which  the  International  cup  is  held  specifies  tliat  the 
mutches  shall  be  played  lH‘tween  June  Ist  and  Julj’  8th. 

The  same  programme  that  was  followed  in  selecting 
the  cup-defending  team  in  1911  will  Ik*  followed  this 
year.  Captain  Harry  Payne  Whitney  will  be  in  sole 
charge  of  the  players,  and  the  various  committees  will 
aid  him  in  every  way  possible.  There  w’ill  be  a pre- 
liminary series  of  trj’-out  tournaments  on  the  fields 
at  Georgian  Court  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground  and  the  footing  is  firm  enough  to  let  the  ponies 
be  worked  at  a stiff  gallop.  While  Mr.  Whitney,  whose 
efforts  have  been  twice  rewarded  with  brilliant  suc- 
cess, will  lead  the  defenders,  the  make-up  of  the  Amer- 
ican team  will  not  be  decided  until  the  Lakewood  try- 
outs are  concluded.  It  has  been  officially  announced 
that  competition  for  places  on  the  team  will  be  open 
to  all  players  of  the  first  class;  yet  present  form  indi- 
cates that  the  defenders  of  1911  will  again  take  the 
field  against  the  invaders. 

As  to  ponies,  the  .\mcricans  will  have  an  abundant 
.supply  to  draw  from  without  having  to  send  to  Cali- 
fornia; while  the  British  team,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  will  have  the  pick  of  the 
best  mounts  in  the  kingdom.  The  Britons,  by  the  way, 
have  decided  to  defer  their  departure  from  home  as 
late  as  possible,  so  as  to  l>egin  play  within  a few  days 
of  their  arrival  here.  This,  it  is  believed,  will  bring 
both  players  and  pon|ep|  pn  jf|h^[i«|l|(^ip-jl)etter  condition 
than  if  thev  had  spenf  a fi*w  weeks  Yu  this  cli-mate. 
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Stop  Thief,”  at  the  Gaiety 


Robert  Hilliard  and  Selene  Johnson  in  “The  Argyle  Case,”  at  the  Criterion 


The  Boy  Who  Never  Grows 
Up:  Maude  Adams  as  Peter  Pan 


Lady  Constance  Stewart  Richardson,  an  English- 
woman of  title  who  is  a professional  dancer 


Mary  Lawton,  with  David  Belasco,  re- 
cently seen  in  “The  Case  of  Becky” 


PLAYS  AND  PLAYERS 
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Pauline  Frederick  as  Potiphar’s  Wife  in  “Joseph  and  his  Brethren,”  at  the  Century 


“Fine  Feathers,”  at  the  Astor 


Sallie  Fisher  and  Walter  Percival 


A scene  from  “ Racketty  Packetty  House,”  at  the  Children’s  Theatre 
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THE  LURE  OF  THE  FILMS 


BY  OLIVIA  HOWARD  DUNBAR 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  WILSON  C.  DEXTER 


SDVENTtrRES  to  discover  how  and 
where  the  rest  of  the  world  amuses 
itself  aro  rarely  as  jocund  as  they 
sound.  But  the  adventurer  of 
proper  spirit  is  usually  content  in 
witnessing  the  riotous  joy  of  the 
multitude,  however  grimly  unmoved 
his  own  less  facile  springs  of  mirth. 
Oddly  enough,  an  attempt  to  share 
in  the  delights  of  “moving  pictures,”  widely  accepted 
as  the  most  popular  of  amusements,  can  scarcely  be 
counted  upon  to  produce  even  this  vicarious  satisfac- 
tion. For  if  the  adventurer  himself  gives  no  sign  of 
being  entertained  by  the  “ photoplay  ” or  the  “ art- 
film,”  neither,  to  his  amazement,  does  the  close-packed 
audience  that  surrounds  him — a fact  that  is  at  first 
inexplicable. 

Does  all  the  world  demand  the  “ film-show  ” and 
then  withhold  its  approval  from  sheer  caprice?  And 
why  does  it  throng  so  steadily  to- 
day to  the  very  performance  whose 
lack  of  stimulus  it  must  have  dis- 
covered yesterday  and  the  day  before? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a random  as- 
semblage of  this  sort  gives  mysteri- 
ously few  evidences  of  active  enjoy- 
ment, it  gives  fewer  still  of  dis- 
pleasure or  ennui.  To  watch  it  is  to 
discover  that  it  is  infinitely  toler- 
ant; completely  and  blessedly  im- 
mune to  boredom.  It  even  betrays 
no  annoyance  on  being  gently  ap- 
proached from  behind  by  some 
deputy  of  the  management,  and 
sprayed,  as  a festal  touch,  with 
strong,  inalienable  scent.  Daily  and 
hourly — for  their  patronage  is  so 
great  that  they  open  either  at  noon 
or  at  nine  in  the  morning — these 
theaters  offer  thousands  of  cases  in 
disproof  of  all  that  has  been  fallaci- 
ously said  in  regard  to  the  restless 
energy  of  the  American.  You  wonder 
how  it  can  be  possible,  in  an  alleged 
busy  world,  to  secure  this  magnifi- 
cent total  of  leisure — to  assemble 
daily,  and  for  long,  blank  periods,  so 
many  people  who  have  nothing  to 
do  and  who  are  obviously  not  worry- 
ing about  it.  Every  day,  under  these 
roofs,  has  the  stagnant  and  mislead- 
ing air  of  a holiday.  And  while  it 
may  be  true  that  shirking  house- 
wives and  truant  children  are  never 
missing,  it  is  nevertheless  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  three-fourths  of  the 
spectators  are  always  men. 

Rarely  does  such  an  audience  be- 
tray animation,  scarcely  ever  aware- 
ness. Its  posture  is  indifferent  and 
relaxed;  its  jaws  moving  uncon- 
cernedly in  tune  with  the  endlessly 
reiterated  ragtime  ground  out  by 
some  durable  automaton — at  least, 
one  prefers  to  believe  it  an  autom- 
aton; its  dull  eyes  unresponsively 
meeting  the  shadowy  grimaces  on  the 
flickering  “ film.” 

Are  these  pleasure-seekers  reso- 
lutely disguising  their  enjoyment? 

Or  are  they,  as  they  appear  to  be, 
half  asleep?  Tt  is  true  that  all  the 
conditions  conduetir'^i^  senii-somno-  'll  There  is  n< 


lence — the  tinbroken  whine  of  the  ragtime;  tlie  un- 
natural “ continuousness  ” of  the  exhibition,  hour  after 
hour,  without  a moment’s  interval;  the  lack  of 
sequence  or  climax,  as  of  one  oddly  literal  dream 
succeeding  another — varied,  at  long  intervals,  by  a 
bolder  picture  that  introduces  the  strange,  noiseless 
turbulence  of  nightmare. 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  enthusiasm,  there  is  an 
indefinable  atmosphere  of  experience  and  accustomed- 
ness.  Nobody  but  yourself  is  unfamiliar  and  inquir- 
ing. There  is  rather  less  suspense  and  excitement 
than  you  will  encounter  in  a trolley-car.  You  begin 
to  suspect  that  the  phlegmatic  audience,  having  come 
a great  many  times 
before,  is  quite  pre- 
pared for  the  fact  that 
nine- tenths  of  the  pro- 
^ ' gramme  •will  be  })ad- 

ding  and  that  it  does 
not  mind  in  the  least. 
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so  much  as  a change  of  expression,  much  less  a sign 


across  the  curtain;  foreign  cities  flash  out  glimpses 
of  their  characteristic  scenes;  ships  are  launched, 
corner  stones  are  laid,  medals  are  presented,  and 
lal)oratory  experiments  demonstrating  some  feature 
of  popular  science  are  painstakingly  performed.  All 
“ films,”  in  fact,  that  may  be  classed  as  educational  or 
even  indirectly  instructive,  as  well  as  the  occasional 
ones  that  are  of  a genuinely  artistic  interest,  meet 
with  frank  but  unrebellious  indifference. 

For  an  hour  this  may  continue.  Then  you  are  con- 
scious of  a stir  in  the  chairs  behind  you,  and  a man’s 
didactic  voice  begins  to  enlighten  the  woman  who  is 
with  him,  in  precisely  the  same  fashion  that  the 
couple  who  have  sat  behind  you  at  the  theater  all  your 
life  have  gratuitously  explained  and  perfunctorily 
listened.  You  rouse  yourself,  look  about,  even  glance 
at  the  forgotten  curtain  to  discover  what  it  is  that 
has  relieved  an  apathy  so  general  and  so  profound; 
and  discover  that,  far  from  being  some  unimagined 
marvel,  it  is  merely  a street  scene  in  New  York.  And 
you  wonder  why  the  “Film  Trust”  should  go  to  the 
trouble  of  contriving  historical  “ playlets  ” in  costume, 
through  which  audiences  sleep  contentedly,  when  what 
really  stirs  them  is  the  representation  of  something 
that  they  see  every  day  of  their  lives — the  life-size 
figure  of  a ])ol iceman,  a trolley-car,  a crowd  on  Broad- 
But  this  is  not.  after  all.  a new  phenomenon. 
The  ecstasy  experienced  by  persons  of  a certain  degree 
y in  recognizing  on  the  stage  a familiar 
object  or  character  has  never  been 
explained,  although  producers  must 
long  have  realized  and  catered  to 
it,  as  an  incident  in  many  kinds  of 
drama.  It  has  so  often  been  ap- 
parent that  audiences  betrayed  a 
keener  delight  in  the  introduction 
into  a play  of  a cow  or  a horse 
than  in  the  exploits  of  the  most 
accomplished  actor.  During  one  long 
afternoon  of  widely  varied  cinemato- 
graphic devices,  tlie  only  genuine  suc- 
cess was  achieved  by  a youth  who 
came  out  before  the  curtain  and 
made  a sound  like  an  automobile! 
This  bit  of  simple  realism  did  wake 
the  sleeping  audience  from  its  dreai^ 
and  gave  them  an  unmistakably  poig- 
nant pleasure  which  they  expressed 
without  restraint. 

’These  flashes  of  sympathetic  re- 
sponse are  rare  and  fleeting,  but  may 
always  be  evoked  by  one  other  element 
— the  broadly  farcical.  And  it  is 
perhaps  unnecessary  to  explain  that, 
the  more  nearly  this  unliteral  comedy 
(for  realism  plays  no  part  here)  ap- 
proaches that  of  the  comic  supple- 
ment, the  wilder  and  more  immediate 
its  success.  An  altercation,  a prac- 
tical joke,  a chase,  are  of  course  the 
unvaning  themes,  a chase  of  any- 
tliing  l)y  anybody,  however  meaning- 
less. l)eing  the  acknowledged  favorite. 
ITnfailingly  popular  are  the  pictur^ 
disputes  l)ctwecn  an  impossible  mis- 
tress and  an  unnatural  servant,  in 
which  the  maid  tiiinultuously  tri- 
umphs; or  farcical  interruptions  of 
tlu*  love-making  of  an  ill-suited 
couple;  or  rowdy  street  scenes  in 
which  ])eople  tiinible  over  each  other 
and  somebody  gets  l>eaten  for  an 
if  applause  0 figi 

PENN  STATE 


Xo  one  works  in  London  and  no  oije 
lives  in  London.  Countless  peojde  think 
tliey  do,  but  tliey  do  not.  One  goes  to 
their  offices  at  nine,  one  goes  again  at  ten; 
at  eleven  one  returns  with  a vicious  de- 
termination to  rout  them  out  from  wher- 
ever they  are.  The  clerk  is  attacked.  He 
admits  that  they  do  sometimes  come  to 
the  oftice,  but  he  does  not  think  they  in- 
tended to  to-day.  In  fact,  they  are  down 
in  the  country,  and  he  feels  almost  sure 
that  they  would  not  care  to  be  disturbed. 
You  insist  that  he  call  them  up  by  tele- 
phone. You  hear  him  arguing  and  rea- 
soning with  them.  It  is  clear  that  they 
are  protesting  against  being  made  to  come 
in  and  earn  their  living. 

The  clerk  coaxes  and  insists  and  pleads, 
and  finally  they  say  they  will  come  up 
in  the  afternoon.  The  clerk  feels  tliat  he 
has  done  a rather  clever  thing,  and  you 
feel  that  you  have  made  yourself  un- 
popular. You  would  feel  remorseful  if 
you  did  not  feel  so  shocke<l.  What  do 
all  these  impecunious  young  people  do 
who  arrive  at  work  at  eleven?  Where 
were  they  the  night  before?  Has  no  one 
told  them  that  they  are  living  like 
princes?  Even  when  they  come  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  talk  business  to  them,  for  one 
feels  so  strongly  that  it  is  one’s  duty  to 
reprimand  them  for  their  ways. 


The  Gentler  View 

BY  FLORIDA  PIER 
Middle  Age  and  Other  Things 

The  almost  inevitable  result  of  reading 
memoirs  or  collections  of  letters  is  a sad 
query  as  to  whether  friendships  are  com- 
patible with  old  age.  The  principal  charm 
of  such  volumes  is  the  generous  view  we 
get  of  warm  friendships.  The  early  lives 
of  most  famous  men  make  us  keenly  envi- 
ous of  their  01ym|)<an  companionships. 
In  their  poorest  days  they  are  rich  with 
vital  delight  in  one  auotlier.  It  is  their 
friendships  which  render  their  talents 
fecund  as  well  as  tlieir  talents  seeming  al- 
most predominantly  for  friendship.  They 
make  their  recreation  of  weekly  meetings 
over  cold  sausages  in  winter  woods.  They 
travel  distances  that  they  mav  share 
meager  lodgings  and  sit  up  half  the  night 
for  the  joj'  to  be  found  in  talk. 

Through  all  such  periods  the  reader 
follows  th«n  with  delight  that  so  many 
appreciations  met  together  and  formed 
stockade  upon  stockade  about  one  another 
in  this  bleakly  arranged  world.  Then 
gradually  these  relationships  disintegrate, 
and  though  tliere  are  the  kindliest  efforts 
on  the  part  of  all  concerned  to  conceal 
the  dying  out  of  these  generous  fires,  the 
chill  is  very  real  to  the  reader. 

The  causes  are  intangible  and  difficult 
to  assess  at  their  relative  values.  As  each 
of  the  friends  mature  their  individual 
duties  increase.  Their  growing  personal 
importance  makes  for  more  work  and 
more  superficial  relationships.  They  can 
no  longer  scatter  themselves  broadcast; 
they  must  shield  their  powers  for  use  in 
their  work.  They  even  harbor  themselves 
a shade  grudgingly,  and  an  insidious  rise 
in  their  standard  of  comfort  takes 
place  which  causes  them  to  stay  at  home 
and  content  themselves  with  writing 
chastened  apologetic  notes  of  affectionate 
regret  There  is  a constraint  between 
those  who  have  once  gone  at  quickened 
speed  in  each  ether’s  society  as  though 
they  could  not  forget  that  by  past  stand- 
ard they  are  lesser  people  now,  no  matter 
what  aggrandizement  has  seemingly  taken 
place. 

They  are  pallid  and  meanly  self-con- 
tained when  compared  with  the  youthful 
self  who  flamed  at  another’s  wrongs, 
praise,  suggeetions,  future.  It  is  less  self- 
revealing  to  be  with  a comfortable  new 
acquaintance  in  the  period  of  evaded 
friendships.  In  one’s  salad  days  one  is 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  lash  of  critical 
minds;  one  has  the  quick  circulation  to 
carry  off  the  healthy  sting  of  honest 
friendship.  It  is  one'of  the  temptations 
of  maturity  to  limit  one’s  relationships 
to  the  enervating  ones  of  family  life,  with 
their  indissoluable  bonds  which  make  the 
finer  tact  unnecessary  or  rather  unused. 
One  must  understand  one’s  friend  if 
friendship  is  to  continue.  One  need  not 
understand  one’s  family;  the  sharing  of 
daily  habit  will  do  instead.  One  cannot 
quarrel  with  a friend;  for  what  guarantee 
has  one  that  the  break  would  ever  be 
mended  and  made  seemly?  One  has  to 
live  with  one’s  family,  consequently  one 
must  make  harmonious  all  jangled  nerves, 
and  as  they  are  always  made  right  they 
occur  more  frequently  than  if  cures  were 
less  part  of  family  routine. 

But  friendship  does  not  put  up  with  self- 
indulgent  bickerings.  It  holds  itself  in  a 
higher  sphere.  If  one  is  unworthy  in 
one’s  treatment  of  a friend,  one  is  un- 
worthy of  the  friendship  and  it  ceases. 
If  one  is  unworthy  in  one’s  behavior  be- 
fore one’s  family,  one  is  a trial  to  be 
Iwrne  bravely  by  the  family  and  on  such 
grounds  is  one’s  slacking  endured. 

If  friendship  which  seems  so  gallant,  so 
probably  the  unguessed  peak  of  our 
achievements,  is  considered  but  the  need 
of  our  hotly  personal  youth,  when  the 
nei-essitj’  for  expression  pushes  us  hard- 
est, that  surely  is  an  interpretation  of 
cold  maturity  explaining  away  its  lacks. 
The  plea  that  middle  age  is  more  imper- 
wjnal  and  has  learned  its  hard  lesson  of 
self-sufficiency  is  to  argue  that  we  give 
when  our  gifts  are  of  little  value.  VVe 
exchanged  hazards  and  queries,  but  when 
we  have  garnered  conclusions  and  experi- 
ences we  keep  them  to  ourselves.  Our 
journey  through  life  makes  us  content 
with  the  small  amount  of  life  we  find  in 
ourselves  and  kills  our  desire  to  encom- 
pass more  in  the  life  of  a friend.  It  is 
an  unlovely  grav  form  of  argument,  and 
the  loneliness  of  middle  age  shows  what 
small  backing  it  has  and  what  small  com- 
fort it  brings. 

To  let  the  freest  of  relationships  go  and 
live  on  a multitude  of  material  distatictions 
is  to  prepare  for  ourselves  disillusionment, 
self-scorn,  and  vain  regrets.  Youth  is  not 
selfish,  for  in  vouth  one  has  friends; 
after  thirty,  one  lias  routine.  After  thirty, 
one  really  needs  a friend;  after  thir^, 
one  should  begin  to  be  worthy  of  one,  and 
if  it  takes  divine  understanding  to  have 
one  and  much  self-pricking  to  /^9ttee  it, 
think  of  the  eontentment  whicli  woultf  Th  . 
in  saying  afl  'the  end,  “ I hale.  IgntJ  ‘ 
friend.” 
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“ The  Monkey  Drill  ” 

The  system  now  in  vogue  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  training  of  cavalry  soldiers 
has  been  in  use  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
For  a long  time,  by  veterans  who  did  not 
like  it,  it  was  called  the  “ monkey  drill.” 

The  “ monkey  drill  ” w'as  born  at  Fort 
Riley,  Kansas.  From  the  Cavalry  and 
Light  Artillery  School  there  a troop  of 
cavalry  was  sent  to  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position at  Chicago  in  1893  to  show  the 
world  how  American  boys  could  ride. 
Their  exhibitions  stirred  the  pride  of 
their  countrymen  and  filled  the  visitors 
with  wonder.  So  beneficial  has  this  drill 
been  found  in  the  case  of  both  men  and 
mounts  that  it  has  been  adopted  by  every 
troop  in  the  army;  and  there  may  now  be 
witnessed  at  more  than  one  post  fancy 
riding  that  quite  rivals  that  of  a circus. 

For  instance,  one  may  see  tw'enty 
troojwrs  gallop  into  the  exhibition 
grounds,  standing  on  their  saddles  like 
Cossacks.  They  ride  diagonally  across 
the  grounds;  the  leader,  circling  around, 
comes  Imck  through  the  center  of  the  line; 
the  men.  following  him,  form  a continuous 
figure  eight.  Distences  betxveen  the  horses 
are  perfectly  kept,  and  there  is  not  a 
single  collision  where  the  lines  cross  at 
the  center  of  the  figure. 

Unwinding  from  the  figure  eight,  the 
men  ride  to  one  end  of  the  grounds  and 
form  squads  of  ten  each  in  line.  Girths 
are  than  unfastened  and  the  men  mount 
in  Cossack  fashion.  Brush  hurdles  are 
placed  in  position  at  opposite  sides  of  the 
field,  and  with  flying  cinches  the  squads 
canter  over  the  hurdles  around  the  field. 
The  saddles  of  a few  troopers  may  chance 
to  slip,  but  the  men  show  their  skill  in 
horsemanship  by  freeing  themselves  from 
the  falling  saddles  and  standing  up  on 
their  horses’  backs. 

Then  there  may  follow  some  cavalry 
gymnastics.  Horses  are  unsaddled;  the 
men  mount,  face  to  the  rear,  stand  up, 
and  turn  a front  somersault  to  the  ground. 
They  also  mount  from  the  rear  and  turn 
a back  somersault  over  the  horses’  croups 
to  the  ground. 

Horses  are  led  up  in  column  of  twos. 
The  ten  pairs  of  men  mount,  trooper 
number  one  of  each  j)air,  the  outside  man. 
taking  both  reins.  The  pairs  are  cantered 
at  the  hurdles.  Just  before  the  hurdles 
are  reached  the  inside  trooper  dismounts 
and  vaults,  as  the  horses  are  jumping, 
over  his  own  horse,  mounting  double  be- 
hind his  partner.  As  the  t4‘n  pairs  go 
over  the  hurdles,  one  after  another,  the 
men  all  make  clever  vaults. 

All  this  is  followed  by  bareback-riding, 
high  jumping  for  the  horses,  and  a finale 
in  the  shape  of  a mimic  charge.  In  this 
“ stunt  ” one-half  of  the  men  cause  their 
horses  to  lie  down  and.  biking  their  posi- 
tions iK'hind  their  mounts,  the  men  begin 
to  discharge  their  pistols.  The  other  ten 
men  form  in  line  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  field  and  charge  through  them  with 
pistols. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  to  train  men  to 
achieve  these  feats  us  might  be  supposed. 
The  recruit  may  doubt  his  ability  at 
first  even  to  stick  on  his  mount;  but 
when  he  has  be<>n  re<|uired  to  ride  lia re- 
back  for  a month  those  doubts  are  dis- 
pelled. 


in  the  toppy  Sc 
weather-proof  bag 


It’s  all  real  and  true  Prince  Albert,  no  matter  in  what  size  package  you  prefer  it.  Just 
order  the  one  that  hits  you  favo^ble-like — then  you’re  in  for  the  big  smoke. 

That  5C  toppy  red  bag  is  built  for  folks  who  want  a small  package  to  tuck  away  in  their 
jeans— just  as  others  demand  the  tidy  red  tin  because  it  slips  into  coat  pockets  and  hip 
pockets. 

It’s  up  to  you  to  cut  loose  with  a jimmy  pipe  jammed 
brimful  of  P.  A.,  or  roll  up  a cigarette  and  get  some  fun 
out  of  life.  P.  A.  can’t  bite  your  tongue,  because  the 
bite’s  cut  Every  parti- 

cle  means  just  so  much  joy 
/ ! * smoke — to  you,  to  every  man 

I who’s  pipe  hungry.  ^ 

/ / £ Buy  Prince  Albert  J) 

V I everywhere,  in  the  y 

5c  toppy  red  bag,  ' . 

ttW-  10c  tidy  red  tin  i 

/ and  handsome 
pound  and  half» 

f pound  humidors.  9 

Says  Hunch: 
“After  all,  ifs  tht  tobacco. 
oot  the  package,  that 
puta  Prince  Albert  In 
the  apot-Iight.  Get 
voura  while  the  getting 
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TOBACCO  CO. 


Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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31st  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Unsurpassed  Location 
European  Plan 

GEORGE  T.  STOCKHAM,  Proprietor 


How  To  Do  It  Safely? 


MARCHESI  AND  MUSIC 

Introduction  by  Massenet 


t^iirh  Fnrmlnff  by  M«IT.  A 
uhjccu  Whivh  ltitere«t«  you  t 

American  Tarmers  ^hool 


Frankly  and  agreeably  written,  without 
conceit,  but  with  no  affected  self-deprecia- 
tion. Several  chapters  are  devoted  to 
Madame  Marches! 's  ideas  upon  music  and 
the  art  of  teaching. 

Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  f2J0 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  DOGS  ? 

Send  for  a freo  sample  copy  Tlie  Sports- 
men’s  Review;  contains  many  interesting 
articii-r-  iilioiit  dogs  and  luinting.  Also  full  informa- 
tion about  llochwalt’s  Kook  “Dogcraft."  Write 
SPORTfiMEN’S  HEVIK.W.tWBstlerBId,..  nB»l»i.«tl,0. 


For  Liquor  and  Drug  Users 

A sciontific  treatment  which  has  cured  half  a 
million  in  t he  past  thirty-thm*  years,  and  the  one 
treatment  which  has  sttKxl  the  severe  test  of 
time.  Adminisfenxl  by  medical  exports,  at  the 
Keeley  Institutes  only.'  For  full  particulars  write 

To  the  Following  Keeley  Institutes: 


Salt  on  the  Moon 

At  an  address  delivered  before  tl 
Astronomical  Society  in  London 
explanation  was  offered  of  the  Ion 
ing  mjiiterv  of  the  bright  raws  em 
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(Continued  from  page  20) 

offense  he  didn’t  commit,  while  the  culprit  leers  from 
a neighboring  corner.  All  this  is,  of  course,  more  or 
less  vulgar,  but  in  the  highly  unrealistic  sense  that 
the  comic  supplement  is  vulgar — a harsh,  unlovely, 
shadow-land,  repellent,  one  would  suppose,  to  intelli- 
gence and  sanity. 

The  merriment  that  was  set  free  by  the  pictured 
conflict  of  boy  and  policeman  subsides  again  into 
apathy  when  the  first  BCtne  in  the  more  ambitious 
“photoplay”  is  flashed  upon  the  curtain.  For  these 
fragmentary  echoes  of  melodrama  seem  to  be  accepted 
merely  as  echoes,  dim  and  undisturbing.  Their 
warmed-over  quality  enables  the  spectator  to  remain 
entirely  cool  and  disillusioned.  And  yet  these  plays 
often  present  not  only  the  same  type  of  heroine  and 
villain  that  the  old  plays  did,  but  the  same  actors — 
one  would  swear  to  it.  The  villain’s  throwing  back 
his  head  in  cruel,  contemptuous  laughter  is  a trick  he 
must  have  learned  and  often  practised  on  Fourteenth 
Street.  And  the  malign  deliberation  of  his  walk  is 
full  of  an  ancient  theatric  significance  that  could 
scarcely  be  felt  by  any  traditionless  cub,  hired  to  play 
in  pantomime  beiore  the  camera.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  intemperate  use  of  the  telephone  that  character- 
izes the  moving-picture  play  was  of  course  unknown 
to  melodrama. 

The  “Indian  play” — indeed,  the  Wild  West  drama 
generally — ^is  understood  to  be  a commodity  that  is 
ordered  in  large  quantities  for  contemporary  audi- 
ences; but  the  result  produces  no  apparent  excite- 
ment. WTiile  a red  man  discovers  a child  left  alone 
in  a prairie  cabin,  and,  brandishing  cruel  weapons,  pur- 
sues the  child  through  various  shadow-scenes,  the  audi- 
ence contentedly  chews  its  gum.  Further  scenes  are 
revealed  in  which  the  child’s  father  appears,  rescues 
the  child  and  slays  the  Indian — but  the  onlookers  are 
still  unmoved.  Even  the  dramatic  adventures  of  the 
simpering  young  girl  who  is  menaced  by  a nonde- 
script villain  and  rescued  at  the  critical  moment  by 
the  humble  but  hitherto  neglected  suitor  are  accepted 
with  complete  nonchalance.  Endangered  girlhood  is, 
however,  so  frequently  and  persistently  presented 
that  the  theory  must  exist  that  it  is  a favorite 
stimulus  with  these  stodgy  audiences. 

Yet  these  apathetic  groups  who  now  appear,  except 
for  their  occasional  bursts  of  unjoyous  mirth,  emjj^ion- 
less,  are  the  same  men  and  women  who  only  a few 
years  ago  thronged  constantly  to  the  melodramas  at 
the  urge  of  what  seemed  to  be  an  elemental  need,  the 
need  of  wholesome  emotional  exercise.  No  audience 
was  ever  disappointed  in  one  of  these  eminently 


reliable  performances;  none  was  ever  bored  or  critical 
or  sleepy.  One  knew  what  one  had  come  for  and 
settled  down  comfortably  to  enjoy  it.  It  was  of  rela- 
tively little  importance  whether  the  central  figure  in 
the  tangle  of  love,  danger,  sacrifice,  villainy,  heroism, 
disaster,  and  triumph  was  Nellie,  the  Beautiful  Cloak 
Model,  or  Bertha,  the  Sewing-Machine  Girl — the  suc- 
cession of  thrills  was  of  practically  the  same  character 
and  intensity.  What  these  audiences  unconsciously 
demanded  was  an  excuse  to  laugh,  weep,  pity,  resent, 
condemn,  and  admire,  all  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
orthodox  moral  code;  and  it  was  this  that  was 
abundantly  furnished  them.  It  would  surely  be  a 
psychological  marvel  if  so  deep  a need  could  have 
vanished  as  the  coincidence  of  a mere  change  of  fashion 
in  entertainments. 

But  the  best  and  most  satisfying  feature  of  the 
melodramas  was  their  imaginative  scope,  their  denial 
of  logical  limitations.  The  simple,  normal  mind 
while  it  has  felt  a childlike  delight  in  the  occasional 
realistic  detail,  has  probably  always  been  charmed 
by  the  theater  in  proportion  as  its  spectacle,  as  a 
whole,  transcended  reality.  A w'orld  as  unfettered  as 
the  world  of  faery,  whose  characters  should  have  the 
shape  and  speech  of  the  ordinary  wage-earner,  would 
have  at  any  time  a compelling  appeal.  “ What  at- 
tracted me  so  strongly  to  the  theater,”  Wagner  says, 
shaking  of  his  childhood,  “ was  . . . the  fascinating 
pleasure  of  finding  mvself  in  an  entirely  different 
atmosphere,  in  a world  that  was  purely  fantastic 
and  often  gruesomely  attractive.  Thus  to  me  . . . 
some  costume  or  a characteristic  part  of  it  seemed 
to  come  from  another  world,  to  be  in  some  way  as 
attractive  as  an  apparition.’*  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  is  the  expression  of  a universal  experience;  and 
that  if  a sensitive,  impressionable  child  of  six  or  seven 
could  define  and  express  the  emotions  (too  vaguely 
recalled  by  the  adult)  aroused  by  its  first  theater,  this 
would  form  a human  document  of  thrilling  interest. 
And  it  may  be  that  melodrama  at  its  best  supplied 
multitudes  of  adult  children  with  an  approxinta- 
tion  of  this  delicious  and  memorable  experience  of 
infancy. 

In  comparison  with  the  popular  drama  that  it  has 
succeeded  and  supplanted,  the  motion  picture  of  course 
provides  little  or  no  emotional  outlet.  It  is  far  from 
attempting  to  “ purge  with  pity  and  terror  ” the  casual 
multitudes  that  it  attracts.  In  most  cases  the  interest 
that  it  excites,  when  it  excites  any,  is  shallow,  fleet- 
ing, two-dimensional,  like  the  pictures  themselves.  It 
offers  no  illusion  and  no  mystery.  What  is  left  to 
those  who  have  had  to  accustom  themselves  to  this 


thin  and  unsatisfying  form  of  recreatima,  but  to  ac- 
quire, as  they  have,  a aeJf-protective  surface  of  ap- 
parent torpor? 

It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  recall  conspicuously  excep- 
tional cases.  There  is  now  and  then  a feverish  desire 
to  see  the  pictured  record  of  some  current  event  of 
especial  interest,  particularly  when  it  has  to  do  with 
sports.  But  the  kind  of  excitement  that  would  be 
aroused  by  the  records  of  a baseball  or  football  game 
is  a very  special  thing,  and  is  infinity  removed  from 
the  mere  normal  desire  for  amusement.  Yet  it  is 
fully  shared,  as  everybody  knows,  by  sophisticated, 
childhood.  Indeed,  the  overpowering  desire  felt  by 
youthful  East  Side  citizens  to  see  certain  celebrated 
*•  movies  ’’  has  more  than  once  led  them  into  tragic 
difficulty.  Not  many  months  ago,  just  after  a much- 
advertised  prize-fight,  two  little  boys,  whose  uncon- 
trollable longing  for  the  admission  fee  to  a picture- 
hall  had  led  them  to  upset  a grocer’s  display  and 
barter  his  goods  independently,  were  brought  to  the 
Children’s  Court.  “ The  price  of  admittance  was  five 
cents?”  inquired  the  judge,  examining  them.  The 
smaller'  boy,  who  was  very  small  indeed,  quickly 
raised  his  thin,  tense  face.  “ Oh,  but  it  was  ten  cents 
to  see  the  big  fight,  judge!”  he  cried,  hoarsely,  the 
tremendous  intensity  of  his  manner  and  expression 
at  once  defining  the  almost  irresistible  character  of 
his  temptation  and  what  he  felt  to  be  the  manly 
magnitude  of  his  crime. 

But  even  though  its  imagination  starve,  a disaster 
of  which  it  can  scarcely  be  conscious,  it  is  not  diflS- 
cult  to  understand  whv  the  vast,  simple,  unexigent 
public  so  faithfully  follows  up  the  moving  picture. 
Almost  any  institution  that  cost  so  little  would 
probably  be  patronized,  even  though  the  most  it  did 
was  to  provide  a convenient  and  often  comfortable 
lounging  place,  and,  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  the 
city,  to  provide  an  excuse  for  social  contact.  After 
all,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  equivalent  of  a 
nickel  is  usually  supplied.  Beyond  this,  there  is  the 
fascination  of  never  knowing  what  one  is  going  to 
see,  which  is  a far  greater  lure  than  an  exact 
knowledge  of  what  is  forthcoming.  But  its  strongest 
hold  must  be  the  fact  that  it  makes  no  demand  what- 
ever upon  its  audiences,  requiring  neither  punctuality 
— for  it  has  no  beginning — nor  patience — for  it  has 
no  end — nor  attention — for  it  has  no  sequence.  No 
degree  of  intelligence  is  necessary,  no  knowledge  of 
our  language,  nor  convictions  nor  attitude  of  any 
kind,  reasonably  good  eyesight  being  indeed  the  only 
requisite.  In  the  world  of  amusement,  no  line  of 
less  resistance  than  this  has  surely  yet  been  offered. 


HOW  GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP  OF  RAILWAYS 

WORKS  IN  JAPAN 

BY  GEORGE  RUST  BEDINGER 


HOUGH  the  question  of  railways 
j| occupied  the  attention  of  the  newly 
5 restored  Imperial  government  of 
3 Japan  as  early  as  1869,  it  was  not 
Suntil  three  years  later  that  the  first 
B section  of  road,  eighteen  miles  in 
g length,  connecting  Tokio,  the  new 
2 capital,  with  the  port  of  Yokohama, 
“was  opened.  For  the  next  eleven 
years,  until  1883,  the  further  development  of  railroad 
transportation  was  carried  on  entirely  by  the  gov- 
ernment, but  only  170  miles  of  track  had  been  laid. 
The  task  thus  proving  too  big  a thing  for  the  govern- 
ment to  monopolize,  in  1883  the  first  private  railway 
company  obtained  permission  to  construct  a line  from 
Tokio  to  Aomori,  4.50  miles  in  length.  In  the  first 
year  of  its  existence  this  single  private  company  laid 
63  miles  of  rail,  or  more  than  the  government  had  laid 
during  the  four  previous  years. 

Great  impetus  being  thus  given  to  this  form  of 
enterprise  bv  free  competition,  railways  soon  began 
to  connect  the  main  cities,  to  skirt  the  shores  of  the 
Inland  Sea,  to  give  better  communication  to  the  Is- 
lands of  Kiushiu  at  the  south  and  Hokkaido  at  the 
north,  as  well  as  finally  to  connect  both  extremities 
of  the  long,  slender  main  island.  Bv  1889  the  mile- 
age of  the  private  lines  exceeded  that  of  the  state 
railways,  and  by  1901  the  private  companies  owned 
2,967  miles  of  track,  whereas  the  government  lines 
were  only  1,0.59 — ^barely  more  than  one- third  of  the 
total.  The  oldest  private  line  alone,  the  Nippon, 
owned  no  less  than  857  miles,  and  with  the  Sanyo, 
Kiushiu,  and  other  companies  was  not  only  a vigorous 
competitor  of  the  state  railways,  but  often  surpassed 
them  in  service  and  equipment.  . 

By  1901  the  amount  of  capital  represented  by  rail- 
way investment  in  Japan  reached  the  total  of  ap- 
proximately $230,000,000.  With  the  exception  of  agri- 
culture, no  such  large  investment  had  ever  been  made 
in  a single  national  industry.  There  was  a handsome 
return  on  this  investment.*  The  state  railways  for 
the  ten  years  from  1892  to  1901  yielded  an  annual 
average  of  9.5  per  cent.,  the  Nippon  paid  10  per  cent, 
to  its  stockholders,  the  Sanyo  and  Kiushiu  slightly 
less,  and  some  of  the  other  private  roads  declared  as 
much  as  15  and  16  per  cent,  dividends. 

WTien,  in  1906,  the  government  nationalized  the 
principal  private  roads,  the  total  mileage  of  the  coun- 
try was  4,783,  of  which  the  government  owned  1,531 — 
less  than  one-third.  The  Financial  and  Economic 
Annual  of  Japan,  puhlishcd  in  1911  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance,  stetes  that;  “In  order  to  unify  the 
arrangements  of  transportation  in  our  country'  and 
promote  its  economic  advantages,  the  government 
recognized  the  necessity  of  nationalizing  all  private 
railways  intended  for  public  transportation  with  the 
exception  of  small  local  lines,  and  presented  bills 
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may  .be  taken  as  the  government’s  official  statement. 
Under  this  law  seventeen  of  the  largest  companies, 
owning  lines  that  aggregated  2,823  miles,  were  pur- 
chased by  loan  bonds  amounting  to  nearly  $238,109,000, 
which  was  fully  paid  by  July,  1909. 

Though  the  real  motive  of  the  government  in  tak- 
ing this  step  has  been  often  explained  as  an  act  to 
forestall  Socialism  by  making  the  vast  army  of  rail- 
way employees  look  to  the  government  for  Wieir  liveli- 
hood and  thus  give  it  in  turn  their  support,  it  seems 
more  likely  that  the  public  means  of  transportation 
was  taken  over  simply  as  a means  of  getting  further 
money  by  a government  that  is  exhausting  eveiy  de- 
vice of  ’state  monopoly  and  steady  raising  oi  the 
customs  tariff  to  add  to  its  revenue. 

Disregarding  entirely  the  various  theoretical  argu- 
ments for  and  against  state  ownership  of  railways, 
telegraphs,  and  telephones,  are  there  not  certain  seri- 
ous, practical  objections  to  the  nationalization  of  such 
public-service  companies?  First,  I believe  no  bureau 
of  government  officials  will  run  the  railroad,  tele- 
graph, or  telephone  sendee  on  as  sound  business  prin- 
ciples, with  a view  to  getting  business  by  carrying  out 
the  wishes  of  the  public,  as  will  be  done  by  a private 
company  or  corporation  that  has  this  one  matter  as 
its  excuse  for  existence.  Most  governments,  and  cer- 
tainly the  Japanese  government,  have  too  many  irons 
in  the  fire.  Granted  that  the  iieads  of  the  .Tupaneso 
Railway  Bureau  may'  be  I'Xjierts  t)f  great  ability,  and 
that  polities,  with  the  desire  to  wear  a striking  uni- 
form and  hold  a soft  job,  ilo  not  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  eniciency  of  government  railway  officials 
as  against  ofiicials  of  private  lines,  is  it  not  quite 
evident  that  tiie  exigencies  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
or  some  other  department  of  the  government  may 
hold  up  needed  a])])ropriations  that  tlie  head  of  the 
Railway  Bureau  has  reejuested?  Thus  serious  delays 
may  ensue;  and  with  all  the  good  intentions  in  the 
world,  simply'  because  it  has  so  many  matters  of  im- 
portance on  its  hands,  the  government  may  be  well- 
nigh  helpless  to  remedy  conditions. 

The  second  objection  against  the  nationalization  of 
Japanese  railways  seems  to  me  to  be  the  spirit  of' 
officialdom  that  has  noticeably  entered  into  the  rail- 
way service  since  the  great  private  lines  were  absorbed. 
The  government  railways  were  formerly  a division  of 
the  Department  of  Communications,  which  also  in- 
cluded the  posts,  telegraphs,  and  telephones.  Now 
there  has  been  created  the  Imperial  Railway  Bureau, 
and  a special  new'  uniform  has  been  devised  for  all 
railway  eniploy'ees  from  insjieetors  dow'ii  to  petty 
station-masters  and  assistants.  With  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Russia.  I suppose  there  is  no  country  w'here 
official  uniforms  and  badges  of  office  are  held  in  more 
reverence  than  in  Japan.  On  their  blue  military  caps 
the  Railway  Bureau  officials  wear  a gorgeous  gold- 
embroidered  wheel  and  broad  gold  band.  Officials  of 
certain  grades  have  in  addition  red  stripes  upon 
their  shoulders. 

The  result  of  making  men  who,  though  in  a gov- 
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ernment  bureau,  are  eng^d  in  public-service  work, 
so  resplendent  is  that  their  bearing  becomes  more  and 
more  important,  and  the  good  common  folk  look  up 
to  these  little  martinets  as  if  they  w'ere  demigods. 
Such  a spirit  of  officialdom  is  bound  to  detract  from 
real,  broad  business  efficiency.  Furthermore,  w’hereas 
by  our  American  decentralized  system  of  government 
we  seldom  have  any  too  much  respect  for  an  official 
simply  because  he  is  in  government  service,  there  is  a 
glory  quite  Teutonic  that  emanates  from  an  official  of 
the  Imperial  Japanese  government.  And  thus,  when 
your  railways  are  a part  of  tliis  august  central  power, 
are  they  not  by  that  very  fact  largely  removed  from 
healthy  criticism  as  they  are  from  free  competition? 

Thirdly,  when  the  government  owns  a great  empire- 
wide interest  like  railways,  is  it  not  almost  inevitable 
that  certain  members  of  the  government  will  be 
tempted  to  use  that  interest  a.s  a means  of  giving 
places  to  persons  whom  in  some  way  they  wish  to  serve? 

Thus,  after  all,  the  question  of  the  success  or  failure 
of  Japanese  railway  nationalization  resolves  itself  into 
a matter  of  efficiency.  If  after  nationalization  the 
railways  have  been  run  far  lietter  than  before  and 
given  the  people  much  better  service,  w’ell  and  good. 
But  from  what  I have  been  able  to  see  and  learn  of 
the  matter  during  a residence  in  Japan  during  the 
last  eleven  years  I cannot  see  that  this  has  been  the 
ease.  The  extension  and  improvement  of  means  of 
transportation  in  .Japan  have  not  gone  ahead  as  rapid- 
ly as  they  should  have.  This  is  due  to  growing  of- 
ficial red-tajH;ism  on  the  part  of  the  government  and 
the  actual  blocking  of  private  enterprises  for  rapid 
transit,  such  as  suburban  tramways,  because  they 
would  prove  local  competitors  to  the  state  roads. 

In  Japan  there  is  abundant  private  capital.  That 
many  of  the  Emperor’s  subjects  live  on  the  verge  of 
starvation  and  that  the  heavy  taxes  cause  real  misery 
do  not  prevent  the  accumulation  of  snug  fortunes  in 
every  part  of  the  Empire.  To  my  mind,  the  poverty 
of  this  nation  of  over  fifty  million  industrious  people 
has  been  considerably  exaggerated.  But  the  large 
sums  that  might  be  well  invested  in  railways,  tele- 
graphs, and  telephones  now  go  into  cotton-mills, 
breweries,  and  great  industrial  companies.  The  de- 
mand for  increased  telephone  service  in  Tokio  alone 
is  so  much  in  excess  of  what  the  government  seems 
w'illing  to  supply  that  many  have  to  wait  months, 
and  any  person  having  a registered  telephone  can 
always  sell  it  at  a premium  of  five  hundred  dollars  cash 
down.  No  private  companies  are  allowed  to  sell  tele- 
phones, and  yet  the  government  by  its  “ dog-in-the- 
manger  ” policy  is  simply  holding  back  the  progress 
of  the  country.  When  the  government  of  such  an 
alert  people  as  the  .Tajimnese  not  only  monopolizes 
these  public-utility  services  and  forces  out  private 
competition,  but  then  renders  such  inadequate  service 
to  tne  public  as  shown  by  the  way  the  railways  and 
telephones  are  managed,  does  it  not  show  that  their 
national  issation  has  not  resulted  in  increased  efficiency 
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and  other  steamers  of  our 

ATLAS  SERVICE 

Cube  & Jamaica,  11  to  18  days,  $85.50 
Panama  Canal,  18  to  25  daya  - $140 

25.day  Cruises  - - - $135  and  $140 

Write  for  booklet,  stating  cruise. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN 

\LINE 

41-45  Broadway,  N.  Y.  < 
Boston  Philadelphia  i 

Pittsburgh  Chicago  m 

k San  Francisco 

Sl  Louis 


Typewriter  Cabinet 

Saves  6 Sq.  Ft.  Floor  Space 

SAVES  IDIL  RENT  tad  lUIERIALS  tad  INOCASES  EFnOENCT 
DESCRIPTION:  Rigid  steel  frame,  absolutely  Inde- 
strucUble.  ample  space  for  fuU  week’s  supply  of  stauonery. 
Wood  platforms — silent  under  operation.  Easily  moved 
when  on  casters,  half  turn  of  lever  makes  It  rigid  and 
Immovable.  Sides  fold  up  and  steel  top  rolls  down  and 
locks.  In  short,  it  is 

100%  PRACTICAL 

Write  us  on  your  business  stationery  for  our  IS  day 
trial  offer.  We  fiU  orders  through  our  dealer  or  through 
yours  if  we  have  none,  providing  you  will  give  us  his 
name.  If  not  satisfactory  after  is  days'  tree  truU  our 
dtaUr  will  kuy  it  back  at  the  full  price. 
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FINANCE 

BY  FRANKUN  ESCHER 

Paying  the  Piper 

GOVERNMENT  BONDS  TO  THE  EXTENT  OF  HALF  A BILUON  DOLLARS  TO  BE  ISSUED  SOON  AFTER  PEACE  IS  DECLARED 


IGURING  the  number  of  men  en- 
gaged in  the  Balkan  War  at  a little 
less  than  a million,  and  the  expense 
of  maintaining  the  armies  at  $2.50 
daily  per  man,  tlie  total  cost  of  tlie 
war  works  out  roughly  at  $200,000,- 
000.  In  a report  just  made  public, 
the  Italian  Minister  of  Finance  gives 
$122,400,000  as  the  amount  paid  out 
to  the  army  and  navy  departments  during  the  course 
of  the  recent  war  in  Tripoli — which  means  that  in- 
cluding replacements,  pensions,  and  other  attendant 
expenses,  the  war  must  have  cost  Italy  at  least 
$175,000,000.  Here,  then,  during  the  year  just  ended 
was  an  expenditure  for  actually  carrying  on  w’ar  of 
not  far  from  four  hundred  million  dollars,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  huge  sums  spent  by  the  powers  to  get 
their  armies  on  a war  footing  and  keep  tliem  there. 

Satisfaction  at  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  opti- 
mistic prediction  as  to  the  effect  on  the  markets  ouglit, 
therefore,  to  be  tempered  by  the  realization  that,  while 
the  worst  is  undoubtedly  over,  the  influence  of  what 
has  happened  is  bound  to  make  itself  felt  for  a good 
while  to  come.  The  fracas,  in  other  words,  is  over, 
but  the  bill  still  remains  to  be  settled.  Carrying  on 
wars  or  even  getting  ready  to  carry  on  wars  is  an 
expensive  pleasure — in  this  particular  case  cost  the 
j)owers  concerned  well  over  half  a billion  dollars.  That 
1ms  now  got  to  be  made  up.  Depleted  war-chests  have 
got  to  be  refilled.  To  get  along  on  current  resources 
during  the  progress  of  the  fight  was  all  very  well;  there 
being,  in  fact,  no  other  alternative.  But  now  that 
hostilities  have  ceased  and  it  is  again  possible  for  these 
powers  to  raise  money  by  selling  bonds,  bonds  have 
got  to  be  sold  in  order  that  the  cash  spent  may  be  re- 
placed. So  far  the  expense  of  the  war  has  fallen  on 
the  various  governments’  treasuries.  Now’  it  is  to  be 
shifted  to  the  shoulders  of  the  investment-buying 
public. 

What  is  probably  a very  conservative  estimate 
places  the  amount  of  new  government  securities  to  be 
offered  as  soon  as  possible  after  peace  is  declared  at 
$483,000,000.  Bulgaria’s  requirements  are  figured  at 
$36,000,000,  Italy’s  at  $120,000,000,  Turkey’s  at  $87,- 
000.000,  Greece’s  at  $15,000,000,  Servia’s  at  $20,- 
000,000,  Austria’s  at  $30,000,000,  Hungary’s  at  $30,- 
(K>0,000.  Besides  these,  a number  of  government  loans 
held  back  during  the  closing  months  of  1912  are  ex- 
pected to  be  made  in  the  near  future.  Argentina,  it 
is  reported,  is  in  the  market  for  .$25,000,000,  China  for 
$50,000,000,  Norwav  for  $10,000,000,  Rumania  for 
$50,000,000,  Sweden*  for  $10,000,000. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  it  is  thus  apparent, 
is  going  to  see  government  financing — that  is  to  say, 
borrowing  by  governments — on  an-  entirely  unprece- 
dented scale.  The  public  is  going  to  be  asked  to  lend 
at  least  half  a billion  dollars — and  offered  whatever  in- 
ducements are  necessary  to  make  it  willing  to  do  so. 
How  about  the  money  so  borrowed;  what  is  it  going  to 
be  used  for?  Used?  It  isn’t  going  to  be  used.  It  was 
used,  as  a matter  of  fact,  several  months  ago.  It  is 
not  because  they  need  half  a billion  dollars  to  build 
railroads  or  public  works  or  anything  else  that  these 
governments  want  to  borrow  that  big  amount  of 
money.  The  reason  they  want  to  borrow  it  is  because, 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  in  getting  themselves 
prepared  to  take  a hand  in  it  if  necessary,  they  have 
emptied  their  treasure-chests  and  are  now  under  the 
necessity  of  filling  them  up  again.  It  is  not  that  the 
money  may  be  used  in  productive  enterprise  that  half 
a billion  dollars  is  to  be  asked  for  from  the  investing 
public  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  and  the  other.  It  is 
simply  that  the  money  may  be  locked  up  in  treasuries 
depleted  as  a result  of  the  wars. 

Where  is  the  money  to  come  from?  From  investors 
who  w’ill  buy  the  government  bonds  which  will  be 
offered,  of  course.  But  suppose  that  these  govern- 
ments were  not  going  to  borrow — how,  in  that  case, 
w’ould  the  money  be  used?  To  buy  other  securities, 
naturally — bonds  and  shares  of  commercial  enterprises. 

What  is  going  to  happen,  in  other  words,  is  that 
capital  to  the  extent  of  half  a billion  dollars  which 
would  otherwise  be  available  for  the  uses  of  trade  is 
going  to  be  diverted  into  the  treasuries  of  the  various 
governments,  there  to  lie  practically  idle.  Further- 
more, that  industrial  enterprise  wishing  to  obtain 
fresh  capital  bv  the  sale  of  securities  will  have  to  put 
out  its  securities  in  competition  with  the  new  govern- 
ment issues  being  offered. 

How  does  that  affect  us  hero  in  the  United  States? 
tlie  question  is  at  once  raised.  We  don’t  go  in  for 
Bulgarian  or  Turkish  or  Italian  bonds.  How  much 
-American  capital,  otherwise  available  for  the  uses  of 
trade,  will  offerings  of  ’oonds  of  that  sort  absorb? 

More,  perhaps,  than  a good  many  people  imagine. 
A month  ago  when  the  Austrian  government  needed 
funds  badly  and  w'as  unable  to  raise  the  money  at 
home  it  was  to  the  New  York  market  that  appeal*  was 
made.  Austrian  bonds?  Who  had  ever  heard  of  selling 
Austrian  bonds  here,  at  least  in  any  considerable 


ipiantity?  Vet  when  the  .Austrian  government  stated 
the  rate  it  was  willing  to  nay,  it  found  little  dilliculty 
in  finding  bankers  here  willing  to  undertake  the  flota- 
tion of  the  i.ssue.  What  if  .Austrian  bonds  were  a new 
thing  in  this  market?  On  a six-per-cent,  basis  the 
bonds  of  a power  like  Au.stria  were  too  attractive  to 
pass  by.  To  distribute  the  bonds,  the  liankers  realized, 
even  though  they  were  a class  of  security  little  known, 
would  be  an  easy  thing.  And  tliat,  indeed,  turned  out 
to  be  the  case.  Twenty-five  million  dollars  of  .Amer- 
ican capital  found  its  way  into  the  new  bunds  within 
the  space  of  a very  f«-w  days. 

The  American  investment  public  has  not,  it  is  true, 
been  educated  up  to  the  point  of  putting  its  money 
freely  into  foreign  government  bonds,  but  tliat  the  ex- 
perience of  this  .Aurtrian  issue  will  lie  rejieated  and  the 
lionds  of  other  governments  sold  in  this  market  on  a 
considerable  scale  during  the  next  six  months  is  alto- 
gether probable.  A very  high  rate  of  interest  will  be 
offered  by  the  borrowers;  that  has  already  been  shown. 
If  such  a power  as  Austria  is  willing  at  the  very  out- 
set to  pay  close  upon  seven  per  cent,  for  money,  what 
rate  will  the  minor  governments  have  to  pay?  The 
Austrian  loan,  it  is  true,  runs  only  for  a couple  of 
years,  and  the  rate  paid  for  the  m*onev  is,  therefore, 
considerably  higher  than  if  the  issue  had  l)een  for  a 
long  term.  Bui  even  making  the  fullest  allowance  for 
that,  it  is  CH>rtain  that  if  a big  power  like  Austria 
finds  it  necessary  to  i)ay  six  and  a half  or  seven  per 
cent,  for  money  for  ant/  term,  the  lesser  powers  will 
have  to  pay  a good  round  rate  even  where  they  are 
willing  to  have  the  loan  run  over  a long  series  of 
years.  % 

The  effect  will  be  largely  to  overcome  the  chief  ob- 
jection the  American  investing  public  has  always  had 
to  government  bonds,  namely,  that  they  yield  so  low  a 
rate  of  income.  A government  bond  bearing  three  and 
a half  per  cent,  interest  is  a different  proposition  from 
one  bearing  five  and  a half  per  cent,  or  six.  In  this 
country  there  are  too  many  opportunities  to  invest 
money  profitably  for  bond-buyers  to  take  any  interest 
in  securities  yielding  the  former  rate,  however  safe 
thev  may  be.  But  let  a government  bond  be  issued 
yielding  five  per  cent,  or  better,  and  the  chances  are 
that  the  investing  public  will  not  be  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

Particularly  so  at  the  present  time  when  there  is 
so  much  agitation  against  the  railways  and  the  big 
industrial  concerns,  and  investors  are  in  such  doubt 
as  to  W’hat,  under  the  new  order  of  things,  the  old- 
established  securities  may  bo  worth.  Houses  handling 
public-service  bonds  all  testify  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  uneasy  feeling  on  the  part  of  investors  in  railway 
and  industrial  securities  has  helped  to  popularize  the 
class  of  bonds  they  are  offering,  immune  as  they  are 
from  investigation  and  attack.  With  these  new  gov- 
ernment bonds  it  will  be  the  same  thing.  They  w'ill 
not,  perhaps,  have  the  safety  of  British  consols  or  of 
French  rentes.  But  any  one  who  buys  them  will  at 
least  have  the  assurance  that  he  is  buying  a security 
legally  issued,  and  that  when  he  picks  up  his  paper 
in  the  morning  he  need  have  no  fear  of  reading  that 
the  government  has  brought  a dissolution  suit  against 
the  company.  To  a greater  degree  than  many  people 
realize,  confidence  in  existing  investments  has  been 
impaired.  A"ery  large  amounts  of  “ frightened  ” 
capital,  it  is  certain,  will  welcome  the  opportunity 
of  investment  in  securities  w’hich,  while  yielding  a 
full  rate  of  income,  are  not  subject  to  the  influences 
which  ^ave  brought  the  investment  markets  into  their 
present  state. 

Probably  not  a very  great  amount  of  railroad  and 
industrial  bonds  will  be  liquidated  by  investors  in 
order  to  re-invest  the  money  in  the  new  issues,  but 
that  the  new  issues  will  compete  strongly  for  fresh 
supplies  of  capital  offering  goes  without  saying.  And 
that,  because  of  the  verj'  large  amount  of  financing 
which  has  got  to  be  done  during  the  next  six  months, 
is  an  important  consideration.  Aside  from  the  new 
money  needed  by  the  corporations,  something  over 
$300,000,000  has  got  to  be  raised  between  now  and 
the  end  of  June  merely  to  take  care  of  maturing  bonds 
and  notes. 

That  the  competition  afforded  by  the  offering  of 
half  a billion  dollars’  worth  of  new  government  securi- 
ties bearing  a high  rate  of  interest  will  not  make  the 
process  any  easier  is  plain  enough.  So  far  as  the 
refunding  of  maturing  obligations  is  concerned,  that 
will  be  arranged,  of  course.  But  the  inevitable  effect 
Avill  be  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  money.  Just  recently 
a big  railroad  having  an  issue  of  five-per-cent,  notes 
coming  due  arranged  to  take  care  of  tliem  by  means 
of  an  issue  of  “ sixes.”  That  is  highly  illustrative. 
Railroads  and  industrial  companies  having  bonds  and 
notes  coming  due  during  the  next  six  months  will  be 
taken  care  of.  but  will  be  made  to  pay  a stiff  price  for 
the  accommodation.  And  similarly  with  borrowings 
of  fresh  capital.  With  government  bonds  being  freely 
offered  on  a basis  to  net  the  buyer  five  or  six  per  cent., 
it  stands  to  reason  that  industrial  and  railway  offer- 


ings will  have  to  be  given  a high  rate  of  interest  to 
make  them  salable  at  all. 

From  the  investors’  standpoint  that  isn’t  a bad 
thing,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  business  and  the 
markets  it  is.  Business,  in  order  to  go  forward,  needs 
capital — plenty  of  it  and  available  at  low  rates. 
Scarcity  of  capital,  resulting  from  its  diversion  into 
government  bonds  or  any  other  cause,  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  restraining  influences  to  which  trade 
can  l>e  subjected. 

But  considerable  as  is  the  amount  of  industrial 
capital  in  this  country  which  will  be  displaced  by  the 
issue  of  these  government  loans,  it  is  small  in  com- 
parison to  the  amount  which  will  be  displaced  abroad. 
We  have  already  taken  $25,000,000  of  Austrian  bonds, 
and  shall  probably  run  our  purchase  of  foreign  “ gov- 
ernments ” above  the  nine-figure  mark  before  we  get 
through;  but  even  at  that  the  whole  amount  placed 
here  will  not  amount  to  more  than  one-fifth  or  pos- 
sibly one-fourth  of  the  total  placed  abroad.  If  the 
issue  of  the  new  bonds  is  to  be  an  influence  on  the 
market  here,  it  is  to  be  an  influence  of  far  greater 
importance  on  the  markets  of  Europe.  And  that 
means,  of  course,  that  there  will  be  a reactive  effect 
on  the  market  here,  for  so  closely  are  the  European 
and  American  markets  allied  that  nothing  can  strongly 
influence  the  one  without  influencing  the  other. 

From  the  American  standpoint,  what  particularly 
counts  is  that  the  bringing  out  of  this  great  mass  of 
new  bonds  in  the  foreign  markets  means  that  for  the 
next  six  months  the  foreigners  will  be  very  fully  occu- 
pied attending  to  their  own  financing  and  will  not  be 
able  to  help  us  much  with  ours.  Foreign  government 
bonds  find  a readier  market  abroad  than  they  do  here, 
and,  with  the  fear  of  war  dispelled,  very  large  amounts 
of  money  will  be  released  for  investment  all  over 
Europe.  But  even  at  that,  and  making  the  fullest 
allowance  for  potential  absorptive  power,  the  issue  of 
$350,000,000  to  $400,000,000  of  new’  government  securi- 
ties w’ithin  the  space  of  a few  months  Is  an  influence 
calculated  to  test  the  markets  to  their  utmost  capacity. 
Faced  with  the  problem  of  raising  that  amount  of 
money,  the  foreign  linkers  can  only  be  expected  to 
hold  their  resources  well  in  hand,  turning  a deaf 
oar  to  requests  for  accommodation  from  any  other 
source. 

Now  it  happens  that,  reluctant  as  we  may  be  to 
admit  it,  we  do  need  foreign  help  in  the  financing  of 
the  three  hundred  million  dollars  odd  of  bonds  and 
notes  that  come  due  betw’een  now  and  the  middle  of 
the  year.  Of  these  securities  a very  considerable  part 
are  held  in  London  and  Paris.  When,  therefore,  these 
bonds  and  notes — most  of  *hem  are  notes — come  due, 
and  the  corporations  w’hich  have  issued  them  try  to 
arrange  with  the  holder  to  take  new  issues  of  securities 
in  payment,  instead  of  cash,  the  financial  position  of 
the  holder  will  make  a lot  of  difference.  If  he  has 
money  to  lend,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  cheerfully 
acquiesce  in  the  proposition  to  accept  new  notes  in- 
stead of  cash.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  position  is 
such  that  he  feels  that  he  needs  his  money  for  his 
own  use,  the  refunding  proposition  is  not  so  likely  to 
appeal  to  him  and  he  is  likely  to  demand  payment  in 
cash  instead  of  new  securities. 

Some  of  the  notes  falling  due  within  the  next  six 
months  and  held  abroad  will  be  renew'ed,  but  the  great 
bulk  of  them  w’ill  not.  There  w’ill  be  cases  where  the 
terms  offered  for  renewal  will  be  made  so  attractive 
that  foreign  holders  w’ill  be  content  to  let  the  obliga- 
tion run,  but  in  most  instances  repayment  in  cash  will 
be  demanded.  With  so  large  an  amount  of  new 
securities  of  their  ow'n  to  look  after,  the  foreigners, 
know’ing  very  w’ell  that  we  are  able  to  pay  off  these 
notes  if  that  is  insisted  on,  are  certain  to  refuse  to 
renew.  To  do  so  would  be  virtually  to  make  us  fresh 
loans — to  buy  more  of  our  securities.  And  that  the 
foreigners,  in  view  of  their  own  requirements  for  cash, 
can  hardly  be  expeeb’d  to  do.  While  the  marketing 
of  this  great  mass  of  new  government  bonds  is  going 
on.  W’e  need  look  for  little  financial  aid  from  abroad. 

We  can  consider  ourselves  fortunate,  indeed,  if  the 
displacement  of  capital  resulting  from  the  issue  abroad 
of  all  these  new  securities  does  not  start  fresh  liquida- 
tion of  foreign-held  American  stocks  and  bonds.  By 
the  selling  movement  which  started  with  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  Europe’s  speculative  holdings  of  “ Amer- 
icans ” were  greatly  reduced.  But  repurchases,  it  is 
known,  have  been  on  a considerable  scale.  Will  these 
holdings,  as  a result  of  the  issue  of  “ governments.”  be 
displaced  and  again  sold  here?  That  depends  largely 
upon  the  amount  of  •difficulty  experienced  in  dis- 
tributing tlie  new  bonds.  If  the  issues  are  readily 
taken  and  without  serious  disturbance  of  the  monetary 
position,  foreign  holdings  of  American  stocks  are  not 
likely  to  be  greatly  disturbed.  If.  on  the  other  hand, 
tlie  foreign  bankers  find  trouble  in  getting  their  clients 
to  put  up  the  money  wanted  by  these  various  govern- 
ments. W’e  can  count  upon  having  a further  consider- 
able amount  of  “ Americans  ” pressed  on  this  market 
for  sale. 
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Curious  Trade  Unions 

AirORDiNO  to  a recent  report  of  the 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  in  London, 
there  are  nearly  seven  hundred  trade- 
unions  in  Great  Britain. 

Xext  to  I^Ancashire,  London  shows  the 
largest  number  of  such  unions.  It  also 
jK^5>sesses  the  oldest  trade-union  in  e.xist- 
eni'C.  that  of  the  United  Society  of  Brush- 
makers. 

(.hit  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  Lon- 
dtm  unions  forty-one  have  fewer  than 
one  hundreil  members,  the  smallest  union 
being  the  Cabinet  Makers’  Federation  with 
hut  twelve  members.  Many  of  these  small 
trade-unions  relate  to  occupations  rarely 
lieard  of  in  ordinary  life.  The  Paper 
Stainers’  Union,  which  has  been  in  exist- 
eni-e  for  fifty  years,  has  only  fifty  mem- 
Imts.  The  Tin  Canister  and  Preserved 
Provision  Case  Makers  have  but  forty 
members.  The  Barometer  and  Ther- 
mometer Tube  Blowers  have  a trade-union 
membership  of  tbirty-one. 

An  interesting  instance  of  a small  trade- 
union  is  that  of  the  canal,  river,  and  dock 
watchmen,  who  muster  thirty-four.  Even 
the  keepers  of  coffee  - stalls,  which  the 
hungry  Londoner  jiatronizes  after  the 
caf^  and  restaurants  have  closed  at 
12.3U  A.M.,  have  their  union.  This  has 
'een  in  existence  for  eleven  years  and 
-hows  a membership  of  thirtv-eight.  An- 
ither  little  union  is  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Street  Sellers  and  Peddlers,  of 
vhich  there  are  forty-two  members;  and 
there  is  a Street  Traders’  Brotherhood 
which  has  thirty-two. 


Copyright  by  G.  V.  Buck 


DR.  CARL  ALSBERG,  THE  NATION’S 
NEW  CHIEF  CHEMIST 

Ua.  caBI.  AL8BERG,  RECK.VTI.Y  APPOINTED  TO 
srcfKED  DR.  HARVEY  W.  WILEY  AS  CHIEF 
or  THE  BCREAU  OF  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  DE- 
PARTME.NT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Africa’s  Dreadful  Snakes 

Whether  Australia,  India,  or  Africa,  is 
the  worst  place  in  the  world  for  poisonous 
snakes,  the  last-named  is  quite  had  enough. 
In  equatorial  East  Africa  one  must  always 
■xcrutinize  the  ground  cautiously  before 
spreading  a blanket  for  a seat  or  bed.  and 
the  natives  have  acquired  a remarkable 
keenness  of  vision  in  detecting  deadly  rep- 
tiles, which  usually  resemble  the  vegeta- 
tion of  their  haunts.  On  the  other  hand, 
tlie  non-venomous  kinds  are  often  most 
conspicuous,  as,  for  instance,  the  naru, 
which  has  a white  skin  marked  with 
lilood-red  stripes,  being  the  only  known 
example  of  a white  snake.  The  poisonous 
ones  occur  in  trees  and  shrubbery  as  well 
as  on  the  ground,  and  there  is  a black  one 
which  lurks  in  holes  in  trees,  and  in  ant- 
hills. where  it  kills  many  negro  honey- 
gatherers.  Another  is  a mottled  gray,  and 
accounts  for  the  death  of  large  numbers 
of  cattle  and  goats.  A trader  lately  found 
one  seven  feet  long  ensconced  in  the  hol- 
low Ijase  of  an  elephant  tusk  in  his  ware- 
house; and  thought  it  worth  while  to 
pull  the  whole  place  to  |)ieces  to  make  sure 
of  getting  rid  of  it. 

The  infamous  and  widespread  puff-adder 
has  a way  of  creeping  for  warmth  into  the 
blankets  of  sleeping  men.  An  elephant- 
hunter  relates  that  one  rainy  chilly  night 
in  (ierman  F.ast  Africa  he  had  wrapped 
himself  in  his  blankets  and  was  falling 
asleep,  w’hen  he  realized  that  a snake  had 
crept  into  his  bed  and  betw'een  his  legs. 
In  this  horrible  predicament,  where  his 
slightest  movement  probably  meant  his 
death,  he  kept  his  wits  about  him  and. 
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explaining  the  situation  to  his  men,  bade 
(hem  ver^’  carefully  lift  away  the  cover- 
ing. This  they  did,  disclosing  a large 
puff-adder.  The  men  then  gently  placed 
their  hands  under  his  shoulders,  and  with 
a quick,  strong  heave  dragged  him  out 
of  danger. 

A small  black-and-white  cobra  is  much 
dreaded  beeau.se  it  leaps  from  the  tall 
grass  at  men  or  animals  passing.  Still 
more  difficult  to  guard  against  are  certain 
large  greenish  snakes  which  lie  in  wait  on 
the  branches  of  trees  overhanging  a path, 
and  strike  downxvard;  they  are  almost  in- 
visible in  the  foliage.  At  a village  in 
German  East  Africa  a native  woman 
started  to  walk  to  another  village,  carry- 
ing on  her  head  a basket  of  articles,  and 
on  her  back,  securely  tied,  her  child.  As 
she  went  the  infant  set  up  a sharp  cry, 
but  W’as  presently  quieted,  and  the  mother 
never  suspected,  till  she  had  reached  her 
destination,  that  the  baby  had  been  struck 
on  the  head  by  a snake  and  was  already 
dead. 


Transatlantic  Navigation 

Prophecies  of  the  probable  dimensions 
of  Atlantic  liners  have  hitherto  proved 
under-estimates.  At  the  first  International 
Congress  of  Maritime  Navigation  in  Phila- 
delphia last  May  it  was  predicted  that  in 
10.30  the  twenty  largest  Mats  of  the  At- 
lantic fleet  would  have  an  average  length 
of  1,100  feet,  with  a l)eam  of  over  100  feet, 
and  draw  nearly  40  feet  of  water.  A 
previous  forecast,  however,  for  1923  ma- 
terialized in  1911.  Plans  for  the  new 
locks  at  Tilbury  Dock  provide  for  a length 
of  1,250  feet,  a width  of  1.30  feet,  and  a 
draught  of  51  feet.  The  Suez  Canal, 
which  so  far  has  been  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving ships  of  the  size  of  North  Amer- 
ican liners,  is  to  be  deepened  to  39  feet 
by  1915. 

There  exists  an  appreciable  difference 
betw'een  port  accommodation  in  New  York 
and  Havre.  The  entrance  to  the  French 
port  has  at  low  tide  a minimum  depth  of 
19  feet  of  water.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
New  York  harbor  the  Ambrose  Channel 
has  a depth  of  40  feet. 

Big  liners  to-day  cannot  wait  for  the 
tide.  All  companies  attach  importance 
to  sailing  on  schedule.  This  is  impossible 
at  Havre;  hence  there  are  in  course  of 
construction  there  works  that  will  .soon 
give  the  port  a big  tidal  basin,  with  a 
quay  of  more  than  3,000  feet,  along  which 
there  will  always  be  at  least  39  feet  of 
water. 


A New  Use  for  Beggars 

A hotelkeeper  in  the  suburbs  of 
Paris,  having  been  much  troubled  with 
mendicants,  put  a wheel  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  building,  and  above  it  was 
placed  a sign  reading;  “ Charity  degrades 
both  him  who  gives  and  him  who  takes. 
Turn  this  w'heel  one  hundred  times  and 
get  half  a franc.” 

Numerous  beggars  applied  for  leave  to 
turn  the  wheel,  until  the  discovery  w’as 
made  that  the  force  employed  was 
utilized  to  draw'  water  from  a well  which 
ser'  ?d  a practical  purpose  in  a near-by 
orchard  and  hostelry.  Then,  according  to 
the  story,  no  beggars  W'ere  seen  in  the 
vicinity. 


Willow  Life-boats 

Aboard  one  of  the  ships  which  sail  be- 
tween London  and  Rotterdam  there  has 
been  recently  installed  a species  of  life- 
boat 'which  is  quite,  novel.  These  boats, 
which  do  not  w'eigh  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary life-boat  of  woorl,  are  made  to  hold 
thirty-five  people  and  are  composed  of 
several  concentric  layers.  The  exterior 
is  of  willow,  tlien  comes  a layer  of  wood, 
then  another  of  canvas,  a second  layer  of 
wood,  and  a second  layer  of  canvas.  The 
interior  of  the  boat  is  of  wood.  Experi- 
ment has  demonstrated  that  this  kind  of 
life-boat  is  practically  “unbreakable,”  and 
it  is  guaranteed  to  resist  the  kind  of 
shock  which  so  easily  overturns  the  ordi- 
nary life-boat.  It  is  also  expected  that 
this  new  boat  will  keep  afloat  indefinitely 
in  the  stormiest  weather. 


The  Harmony  of  Colors 

The  principle  tliat  the  .sensation  of 
white  results  from  the  equal  excitement  of 
sensations  produced  by  the  three  funda- 
mental radiations  is  deduced  naturally 
from  an  analysis  of  the  rules  of  the  har- 
mony  of  colors.  Colored  lights  do  not 
focus  at  the  same  point;  therefore  the  eye 
must  seize  different  distances  at  the  same 
time  in  order  to  see  when  different  colored 
surfaces  touch.  The  difference  of  refrangi- 
bility  of  the  different  colored  rays  causes 
some  colors  to  stand  out  and  others  to 
stand  hack.  Red  is  the  most  “ flying  ” 
or  “ fmwinc  ” of  the  colors,  a red  object 
alv,afMa|»i|Mh-ing  to  Ik*  farther  aw'ny  tlian 
’h  hlTot  though  it  is  seen  on  the 

samt^ane  and  in  the  same  light. 


Send  coMpoiv  for 
this  Kipling 


Beautifully  Bound  in  Cloth, 
if  You  Send  the  Coupon  at 
Once  for  the  Authorized 


Uniform  Edition  of 


O.  HENRY 

in  12  Volumes 

If  you  paid  $125  for  the  only  other  uniform 
set  of  O.  Henry  in  existence  this  doesn’t 
interest  you.  Otherwise  you  can’t  afford  to 
miss  it. 

For  O.  Henry  is  the  American  Kipling,  “the 
American  de  Maupassant,”  the  American 
master  of  the  short  story. 

Other  nations  are  going  wild  over  him. 
Memorials  to  him  are  being  prepared.  The 
text-books  of  English  literature  are  including 
his  stories;  colleges  are  discu.ssing  his  place 
in  literature;  theatrical  firms  are  vying  for 
rights  to  dramatize  his  stories. 

Each  story — \-ivid,  human,  real — may  lay 
bare  some  cruel  social  WTong,  or  just  a quaint, 
dear  glimpse  of  good  and  happiness  and  fun. 
“The  Arabian  Nights  of  New’  York” — his 
t(iles  of  the  big  city — catch  the  glamour,  the 
romance,  the  elusive  seething  spirit  of  the 
“Four  Million.” 

Each  story  may  spring  a surprise,  or  lead 
you  gently  along,  only  to  turn  and  laugh  a' 
you  in  the  end. 

If  we  could  show  you  a list  of  the  2*^ 
stories  in  this  w’onderful  .sot,  yr.u  would  send 
the  coupon  at  once  just  for  the  promise  of 
interest  in  the  bare  titles. 


O.  HENRY 

12  volumes  bound  In  green  silk  cloth  and  gold. 
Gold  tops;  illustrated;  249  complete  stories. 


KIPLING 


6 volumes;  179  stories  and  poems,  red  silk 
cloth;  gold  tops. 


Why  Such  Giving  Away 

The  only  uniform  edition  of  O.  Henry  ever  made 
■sold  at  $125  a .set  before  it  was  printed.  Now,  to 
get  this  12  Volume  Uniform  Authorized  Edition 
dowm  to  the  low  price  we  are  making  here,  we  mu.st 
order  a big  edition — and  have  enough  advance 
orders  to  justify  it.  So  wo  give  these  sets  of  Kipling 
away  to  get  the  first  orders  for  O.  Henrj’  in  quickly. 

Send  Back  Both  Sets  If  You  Like 

Send  the  coupon  without  money  today.  It  will 
bring  the  12  complete  volumes  of  O.  Heniy  and  the 
0 complete  volumes  of  Kipling— all  charges  prepaid. 

When  you  get  the  sets,  examine  the  bindings  care- 
fully, examine  the  gold  tops,  the  gold  stamping- 
test  the  paper  by  every  standard  you  know . try  the 
readability  of  the  type.  Look  for  flaws.  Then  sit 
down  an(l  read.  If  you  don’t  think  then  that  this 
set  of  O.  Henry  is  so  well  made  as  to  be  worth  twice 
the  money,  and  that  the  Kipling  is  so  good-looking 
that  anybody  would  Ik*  delighte<l  to  have  it.  s«‘nd 
both  sets  right  back  at  our  exiiense.  And  if  you 
ilon't  think  that  the.se  18  volumes  contain  more  joy 
and  inspiration,  more  big  emotions  and  big  thoughts 
than  you  ever  expected  to  find  in  the  covers  of  IS  ^ 
volumes — send  the  books  back.  ^ 

Send  the  coupon  without  a cent  of  money  ^ 
todav.  It  costs  you  nothing,  puts  you  - 
under  no  obligation.  It  will  bring  you  ^ 
delight  and  a l)argain.  But  do  it  ^ Reviews  Co. 
this  minute.  / 30  irvIng  Place 

To  get  tbe  Kipling  free  you  must  New  York  City 

reply  right  now.  This  it  an  ^ 

offer  that  won’t  wait  for  ^ proval,  charges  paid  by 
dalliert.  Send  your  coupon  you,  the  set  of  O.  Henry’s 

works  m 12  volumes,  gold 
today  without  money.  ^ tops,  lull  cloth  binding.  Also 
Then  tit  down  and  the  6 volume  set  ol  Kipling, 

»>:r  > real  t>ound  in  cloth,  FRKK.  If  I keep 

wait  tor  a real  ^ j 

pleatnre  and  a ^ month  for  15  months  for  the  O.  Henry 
real  treatnre.  ^ set  and  retain  tlie  Klpl*"*' «“•»  fr****  Otbir. 
^ wise  I will,  witliin  ten 
^ sets  at  your  expense. 

/ 
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/ AJdrr.s Origi  na  I from 

^ The  heantifnl  -I 

rents  more  a voluin[_  __  _ 
bet  in  this  luxurious  binding,  c' 
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Menageries 

The  habit  of  keeping  wild  animals  in 
confinement  first  appeared  in  the  form  of 
sacred  menageries.  Of  these  dumb  deities 
the  ox  and  the  serpent  were  chiefly  popu- 
lar, although  certain  cities  made  a 
specialty  of  other  kinds  of  animals  and 
reptiles.  Such  animals  were  kept  and  fed 
near  the  inner  precincts  of  temples.  The 
sacred  lion  of  Heliopolis  was  domiciled  in 
the  temple  of  the  Sun  and  had  reserved 
for  him  the  best  cuts  o/  meat,  while-  his 
meals  were  eaten  in  the  modern  fashion, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  music.  Occasion- 
ally some  live  animal  was  confined  witli 
the  lion,  which  attacked  and  devoured  it. 
Sacred  crocodiles  were  so  highly  esteemed 
that  they  had  collars  round  their  necks  and 
rings  on  their  claws.  It  was  the  custom 
to  feed  these  creatures  with  cakes  and 
scraps  of  meat,  for  which  they  would  come 
at  call.  Even  now  in  Japanese  temples  a 
similar  fashion  obtains,  except  that  tor- 
toises replace  crocodiles. 

In  Egypt  each  menagerie  had  attached 
to  it  a plot  of  cultivated  ground  whose 
yield  sufficed  for  the  nourishment  and 
upkeep  of  the  animals.  Parents,  when 
their  children  were  ill,  would  realize  on 
their  hair  to  buy  offerings  to  propitiate 
the  sacred  beasts.  The  Athenians  pre- 
ferred more  or  less  domesticated  animals 
as  stock  for  their  menageries.  The 
Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  kept  wild  ani- 
mals, for  fighting,  chiefly.  At  one  time 
rich  citizens  owned  private  menageries 
and  gave  exhibitions  of  the  animals  at  re- 
ceptions, etc. 

To-day  the  number  of  menageries  is 
legion.  But  these  establishments  have 
ceased  to  be  regarded  merely  as  places  of 
entertainment,  and  it  is  sought  to  turn 
to  account  their  scientific  value.  The 
ideal  menagerie  promises  to  be  a kind  of 
sanatorium  where  animals  will  exercise 
their  muscles. 


“HOW  FAR  IS  IT  TO  MARS?” 


The  Convenient  Cycle-Car 

The  increasing  popularity  of  the  cycle- 
' ir  is  easily  understood.  It  supplies  a 
il>Ie  means  of  locomotion  that  com- 
ny  of  the  advantages  of  the 
vf  and  motor-bicycle.  Only  lately 
been  possil'ie  for  a man, in  mod- 
-cumstances  to  buy  and  run  a 
‘“'ur  wlif-eled  mat-bine  to  carry 
rsoiis.  (>nfc  such 'recently  covered 
si.vi  Miilet)  in  an  hotir. 

Chi  .•  . of  upkeep  is  a great  point 

in  its  tii-  r.  Many  cycle-cars  cost  but  lit- 
tle over  two  cents  per  mile.  Among  other 
advantages  are  the  initial  cost  of  the  ma- 
chine, ease  of  storage,  and  general  adapt- 
ability, which  recommend  it  to  a large 
section  of  the  public.  Meanwhile  new  de- 
signs of  cycle-cars  are  constantly  being 
placed  upon  tlie  market. 

The  displacement  of  motor-cars  for  cer- 
tain purposes  by  -these  machines  is  al- 
ready threatened.  As  small  delivery  vans 
cycle-cars  possess  the  advantages  of  light- 
ness and  easy,  manipulation  in  traffic. 
For  the  delivery  of  goods,  where  house-to- 
house  visits  are  necessary,  much  depends 
on  rapid  “ picking  up  ” and  slowing  down. 
Another  use  to'  wmich  the  cycle-car  is  well 
adapted  is  in  the  service  of  traveling  sales- 
men. Here  what  is  wanted  is  a machine 
moderate  in  price  and,  at  the  same  time, 
reliable,  which  can  be  run  cheaply,  carry 
samples,  be  fairly  speedy,  and,  a^ve  all, 
not  require  too  much  attention. 


The  Sleep  of  the  Elephant 

It  is  doubted  whether,  in  the  wild 
state,  elephants  ever  lie  down,  Gordon 
Gumming  thought  he  had  found  evidence, 
in  marks  upon  the  ground,  that  the  adult 
bulls  did  stretch  themselves  out  at  full 
length  for  a few  hours’  rest  at  about 
midnight;  but  he  contended  that  the 
young  and  the  cows  always  remained  on 
their  feet. 

i Another  authority,  Selous,  has  ex- 
pressed doubt  whether  even  the  old 
bulls  lie  down.  He  tells  of  one  herd  that 
was  known  to  have  kept  moving  and  feed- 
ing throughout  the  twenty-four  hours. 
“Except  when  rolling  in  mud  and  water.” 
he  says,  “ it  is  likely  that  an  African 
elephant  never  lies  down  during  its  whole 
life.” 

However  this  may  be.-  the  most  compe- 
tent authorities  seem  to  agree  that  this 
animal  sleeps  less  and  more  lightly  than 
any  other.  .1.  L.  Kipling,  the  father  of 
the  writer,  has  estimated  the  period  of 
slumber  taken  standing  up  to  average 
about  four  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  and 
; this  estimate  has  been  employed  by  tbe 
son  in  an  amusing  passage  for  one  of  his 
'stories,  “Moti  Guj.”  wherein  the  sleep 
of  the  elephant  is  represented  as  consist- 
I ing  of  an  hour’s  fidgeting  on  one  side 
' and  a similar  period’s  fidgeting  on  the 
' other,  followed  tnroughmJ^OTe  rest  of  the 

j^so,,i|0 


A Promise  and— A Performance 

One  year  ago,  on  January  1st,  The  Pittsburgh  Post 
took  its  readers  into  its  confidence  and  told  of  its  aims 
and  hopes  for  1912. 


The  success  which  has  come  to 

THE  PITTSBURGH  POST 

during  the  last  twelve  months  has 
come  by  fair  means. 

We  have  made  as  good  a newspaper 
as  we  knew  how,  fair  in  its  politics,  fair  in 
its  policy,  clean  and  generous  in  its  news 
columns  and  chan  in  its  advertising 
columns.  Many  newspaper  readers  do 
not  fully  realize  what  it  costs  a newspaper 
to  be  clean  in  its  advertising  columns  and 
forego  the  money  its  contemporaries  not 
only  accept,  but  seek.  Other  Pittsburgh 
newspapers  print  advertising  not  one  line 
of  which  could  a^ear  in  THE  PITTSBURGH  POST  under  any 
conditions,  no  matter  what  the  frice. 

But  there  is  a reward — the  success  which  THE  PITTSBURGH 
POST  has  made  is  almost  fncreJith.  In  1912  THE  PITTSBURGH 
POST  gained  over  the  jfrevious  year 


January 

gain, 

16,086  AfAte  Lines 

February 

23,352  “ ‘‘ 

March 

28,854  “ “ 

AprU 

€4 

61,096  “ “ 

May 

U 

82,572  “ “ 

June 

U 

78,806  “ “ 

July 

€4 

63,098  “ •* 

August 

44 

90,048  “ “ 

September 

44 

94,542  “ “ 

October 

44 

132,314  “ “ 

November 

44 

138,544  “ “ 

December 

44 

107,254  “ “ 

One  Year’s  Gains, 

916,566 

916,566  agate  lines  of  paid  advertising 

Let  those  who  wW.  say  the  public  is  unappreciative.  We  know  better.  To  those  who 
helped  our  1912  success  we  say  this,  “AJJ  that  we  did  in  1912  toe  shall  do  in  1913 — and  more.” 

Post 

2I 


2c  Every  Morning  and 
5c  Sunday 

EMIL  M.  SCHOLZ,  General  Manager 

Cone,  Lorenzen  & Woodman, 

Special  Foreign  Advertising  Representatives, 
Brnnswick  Bnilding,  New  York 
Mailers  Bnilding,  Chicago 
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THE  APPEARANCE  OF  THIS  PUBLICATION 

SHOWS  THE  GOOD  RESULTS  OBTAINED  FROM 
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Makes  tbe  best  cocktail.  A pleasine  aromatic  with 
all  Wine,  Spirit  and  Soda  beverages.  Appetizinr, 
healthful,  to  use  with  Crape  Fruit.  OranKes,  Wine  JeUr. 
At  Wine  Merchants  or  Drusfisis.  Sample  br  mail. 

^W.***AffBOTT  M CO..  BolUmore,  M«. 


Solitary  Wasp 

The  remarkable  gradation  of  the  social 
instincts  of  animale  is  shown  by  the  “ aoW- 
tary  ” bee  which,  by  laborious  effort,  con- 
structs a few  cells  in  a hole  in  a wall  or 
■in  an  old  snail  shell,  and  by  the  marvel- 
ous builders  of  the  hives.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  social  scale  of  the  vespian  wotVA^ 
are  the  “solitary”  wasps.  Every  iemale 
of  the  family  builds  a nest  and  lays  in 
provisions  for  the  young  she  is  not  to  see. 

The  Eutnenes  coarctatus,  one  of  the 
family  of  the  solitary  wasp,  builds  a 
nest  of  little  balls  of  earth.  The  neat  is 
first  shaped  and  then  covered  with  a 
shapeless  blanket  of  mortar. 

When  ready  to  deposit  her  eggs  the 
female  eumenes  catches  grubs  or  cater- 
pillars, paralyzing  but  not  killing  her 
prey  by  stinging  their  nervous  centers, 
and  drags  them  home  to  be  reserved,  still 
living,  iintil  needed  as  fresh  meat  for  the 
young.  Her  pouch  filled  with  provisions, 
she  lays  in  it  one  egg,  which  she  hangs  to 
the  top  by  a thread  of  her  own  spinning. 
This  done,  she  destroys  tbe  neck  of  the 
pouch,  seals  the  mouth,  covers  the  whole, 
and  goes  away,  leaving  the  egg  to  come  to 
maturity.  The  egg  matures  and  the  larva 
comes  forth  and  feeds  upon  the  cater- 
pillars; but  never  does  a cumenes  return 
to  take  note  of  the  result  of  her  efforts. 

The  Odynerus  spinipes  of  Europe  works 
in  a different  way.  She  makes  the  future 
cradle  in  the  ground  in  places  exposed  to 
the  rising  or  noon  sun,  and  hollows  out 
holes  twelve  inches  deep.  Many  w^asps  of 
this  species  may  dig  in  the  same  place  at 
the  same  time,  but  each  works  for  herself 
and  takes  no  notice  of  her  neighbors.  In 
case  of  danger  she  defends  her  property 
and  lets  the  other  workers  look  out  for 
themselves.  Usually  the  ground  chosen  is 
hard  and  the  builder  is  obliged  to  dampen 
it  before  she  can  dig.  In  measure  as  the 
work  progresses  the  insect  uses  the 
ground  thrown  up,  in  building  a sort  of 
chimney  around  the  opening.  When  the 
nest  is  dug  the  mother  insect  stocks  it 
with  paralyzed  larva,*;  lays  her  eggs, 
breaks  down  her  chimney,  and  uses  its 
material  to  stop  the  opening,  and  seals 
the  whole  work  with  other  material. 


An  Ancient  Operation 

While  the  medical  profession  is  agreed  j 
that  some  rough  form  of  surgery  must  | 
have  existed  from  very  ancient  times,  it 
has  always  been  a matter  of  wonder  that 
so  complex  and  delicate  an  operation  as 
trepanning  should  be  also  one  of  the 
oldest. 

There  is  authentic  record  of  this  opera- 
tion dating  liack  to  the  time  of  Hippo- 
crates, who  wrote  treatises  on  fractures, 
dislocations,  and  wounds  of  the  head, 
wherein  he  described  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure to  he  followed  in  the  case  of  a 
fractured  skull.  His  idea  was  to  cut 
away  a piece  of  bone  so  that  the  pressure 
on  the  brain  might  Im*  relieved. 

The  annals  of  this  era  also  show  that  a 
file  was  used  for  tills  purpose,  which, 
at  a time  when  modern  anesthetics  were 
unknown,  must  have  been,  to  say  the 
least,  painful. 

According  to  Holmes,  the  operation  of 
removing  pieces  of  bone  was  performed 
long  before  historic  times.  The  effects  on 
the  skull  are  easily  seen  after  death  and 
are  visible  as  long  as  the  bones  are  pre- 
served. From  inspection  of  certain  skulls 
of  the  later  stone  age  in  ancient  Britain  | 
there  lias  been  derived  the  conclusion  ' 
that  some  of  these  bad  undergone  the  I 
operation,  which  must  have  been  pe^  I 
formed  with  a stone  implement.  , 


Sun-Dials 

Sun-dials  are  of  great  variety — hori- 
zontal, vertical,  polar,  spherical,  and  port- 
able. Of  this  last  description  one  in  use 
by  the  Pj’renean  peasantry  consists  of  two 
wooden  cylinders,  the  smaller  carrying  a | 
stylet  and  fitting  into  the  other. 

The  oldest  sun-dial  on  record  was  that 
of  King  Hezekiah  about  740  b.c.  On  a 
column  of  a chapel  perilously  situated 
upon  rock  in  tbe  Gironde  River  in  France 
may  be  seen  a sun-dial  of  1,586.  The  most 
recent  and  reimirkable  of  sun-dials  for  its 
size  and  decoration  is  that  of  .Juvisy. 
built  in  1010  on  the  front  of  the  Flam- 
marion  Observatory.  This  has  a tra- 
TX'zoidal  form,  with  a vertical  surface,  and 
measures  about  13  feet  in  height  and  27 
feet  at  tbe  base. 


Music  and  Mosquitoes 

In  some  parts  of  India,  where  mos- 
•piitoes  abound,  it  is  impossible  to  play 
the  violin  because  tbe  music  attracts  tie 
insects  in  groat  numbers,  \riien  the  first 
notes  are  heard  the  moequitoes  swarm  in 
clouds  around  the  player  and  make  tie 
inovaraeiito  of  thi,-  hand  impossible. 
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THE  NEXT  PRESIDENT  OF  FRANCE 

Ra^ond  Poincare,  Mpo  cI^lcJ|^the  National  Assembly  to  succeed  Armand  Fallieres  as  ninth  President  of  the  French- 'iilepiiWlr.  is  fifty-two 

years  old  and  filled  mieill^Gcroinec  Swpni^ore  becoming  Premier  in  January,  1912.  The  skill  and  enterprise  which  he  displayed  \in\^alixi^—t^  Balkan 
conflic.  won  him  a high  reputation,  Van  his  election  was  the  result  of  a decisive  popular  mandate.  An  account  of  M.  Poincare’s- career  atp*ars  on  page  9 
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COMMENT 


Mr.  Wilson’s  Speeches 

Isn’t  it  getting  to  be  about  time  for  Wall  Street 
to  remove  its  blue  glasses  and  take  a square  look 
at  the  rest  of  the  country?  Nobody  else  is  having 
spasms  over  Mr.  Wilson’s  speeches.  Why  should 
the  Street  that  May  Be  Straight,  but  is  Sometimes 
Called  Crooked?  And  why  not  try  to  get  things 
straight,  too?  Here,  for  example,  is  our  neighbor, 
the  Sun,  whose  accuracy  of  statement  is  proverbial, 
printing  the  following  in  its  financial  columns: 

In  these  utterances  the  man  that  is  to  be  the  next 
President  of  our  country  and  is  to  have  a party 
friendly  to  him  in  control  of  both  Houses  of  tlie 
national  legislature  has  declared  that  the  business 
men  of  the  country  are  substantially  dishonest  and 
must  change  their  * hearts;  that  the  banking  system 
of  the  country  stands  already  “ convicted  ” of  hein- 
ous and  dangerous  practices;  that  society  in  the 
country  is  in  need  of  general  reconstruction;  and 
that  he,  the  President-elect,  has  started  out  with  his 
war  paint  on  and  holds  a whip  in  his  hand  to  hurry 
the  reconstructing  process.  And  he  has  added  that 
if  business  disturlMince  results  from  all  this  it  will 
he  because  capitalists  have  conspired  to  bring  it 
about  and  for  which  they  will  deserve  to  be  hanged 
as  high  as  Ham.\n.  It  has  been  agreed  in  defense 
of  Mr.  Wilson  that  in  speaking  as  he  did  he  spoke 
extemporaneously  and  was  carried  away  by  oratorical 
afflatus. 

Now  let  us  see  about  this.  We  have  read  Mr. 
WiLsr)N’s  speeches,  but  we  found  nothing  of  this 
sort  in  them.  Ho  did  not  “ declare  that  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  country  are  substantially  dis- 
lionest.”  On  the  contrary,  he  evinced  belief  in 
their  integrity  and  good  intentions.  But  he  did 
say  frankly  and  truly  that  the  country  needed  to 
he  convinced  of  their  uprightness  and  unselfish- 
ness, and  that  it  was  up  to  them  to  do  the  con- 
vincing. 

There  was  no  novelty  in  this  assertion.  Senator 
Elihu  Root,  who  represents  in  Congress  down- 
town Manhattan  as  well  as  up-State  New  York, 
who  used  to  have  a law  office  in  Wall  Street,  and 
who  ought  to  know  what  he  talks  about,  made  the 
same  declaration  far  more  succinctly  and  with 
much  greater  emphasis  in  his  recent  speech  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  These  were  his  words : 


There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  outside 
the  great  industrial  communities  who  think  you  are 
a den  of  thieves.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  who  think  that  the  manufacturers  of  the 
country  are  no  better  than  a set  of  confidence  men. 


The  distinguished  Senator  then  went  on  to  urge 
Ills  hearers  to  strive  to  overcome  this  impression 
by  their  acts.  And  that  is  what  Mr.  Wilson  did — 
just  that  and  nothing  more.  Mr.  Wilson’s  lan- 
guage was  less  hriisque  than  Mr.  R(M)t’s,  hut  he 
aimed  at  the  same  thing.  And  wa.sn’t  it  good  ad- 
vice ^ If  not,  we  for  ome  don’t  know  what  good 
adviet!  is. 


Then  again  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  say  that  our 
hanking  .system  stands  “convicted  of  heinous  and 
dangerous  practices.”  He  said  it  .stood  convicted 
of  general  incompetemey  and  specific  inability  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  country — which  is  just  what 
everybody  in  and  out  of  Wall  Street  has  been  say- 
itig  for  years. 

And  Mr.  Wilson  did  nni  say,  in  either  Chicago 
or  New  York,  that  “ if  business  disturbance  results 
from  all  this  it  because  ca^ 

hanged  as  high  aWfAltiW. 


was  that  if  unscrupulous  persons  should  try  to 
fetch  on  a panic  to  serve  their  own  wicked  ends 
or  to  discredit  those  who  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish reforms,  they  ought  to  be  and  would  be  held 
up  to  derision  and  scorn — held  up  or  hung  up  as 
high  as  Haman. 

Well,  who  wants  to  deny  the  rightfulness  of  that 
proposition?  If  he  had  said  higher  than  Haman, 
we  shouldn’t  object.  Panics  are  bad  things,  very 
bad  things,  and  no  punishment  is  too  severe  for 
anybody  caught  encouraging  them.  Maybe  it 
wasn’t  nec’cssary  for  Mr.  W’ilson  to  say  that  at 
this  time;  we  think  probably  it  wasn’t;  but  what 
he  said  was  all  right. 

It  may  be  that  “ it  has  been  agreed  in  defense 
of  Mr.  Wilson  ” that  he  spoke  extemporaneously, 
and  “ was  carried  away  by  oratorical  afflatus,”  but 
if  so  we  should  like  to  know  who  did  the  agree- 
ing. Surely  Mr.  Wilson  would  not  admit  that 
he  did  not  speak  deliberately,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  he  should,  for  he  didn’t  say  a thing  that 
wasn’t  true.  He  did  speak  extemporaneously,  to 
be  sure,  and  that  was  a mistake,  because  only 
segregated  and  misrepresentative  portions  of  his 
Chicago  speech  got  into  the  Eastern  papers;  but 
thht  is  the  only  real  ground  for  criticism  we  have 
found  or  can  find. 

The  Times'  financier,  after  due  consideration, 
reaches  this  sage  conclusion: 

There  was  an  undercurrent  of  hope  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  office,  once  it  actually  rests  on  his 
shoulders,  will  lead  Mr.  Wilson  to  weigh  more  care- 
fully the  effect  of  his  public  utterances,  but  the  real 
sentiment  of  the  Street  in  respect  to  the  intluence  to 
be  exerted  by  the  incoming  of  the  new  administration 
was  pretty  accurately  rcHooted  in  the  course  of  prices 
of  the  Stock  Exchange.  It  remained  true,  none  the 
less,  that  inferences,  perhaps  well  founded  and  per- 
haps not,  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  effect  produced 
by  Mr.  Wilson’s  words  as  had  the  direct  statement 
of  his  views  ns  he  expressed  them.  The  Street’s  own 
interpretation,  in  other  words,  heightened  the  effect 
of  the  President-elect’s  discussion  of  the  questions 
which  he  treated  in  his  address  at  Chicago  a week 
ago  and  in  his  later  statement,  in  which  he  dealt 
with  the  policy  which  he  expects  to  pursue  in  the 
selection  of  his  Cabinet.  In  this  fact  lies  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  market  effect  of  this  factor  was 
overdone. 

The  “ real  st'utiment  of  the  Street,”  we  believe, 
is  usually  “ pretty  accurately  reflected  in  the  course 
of  prices  on  the  Stock  Exchange.”  It  is  not  un- 
common, moreover,  to  see  an  effect  “heightened 
by  the  Street’s  own  interpretation.”  Sometimes, 
too,  it  does  happen  that  the  market  effect  is  “ over- 
done ” by  speculators. 

Well,  that  is  Wall  Street’s  business.  It  isn’t 
Mr.  Wilson’s.  And  it  isn’t  the  public’s.  If  there 
are  those  who  think  they  can  make  money  by  sell- 
ing stocks  on  their  own  “ interpretations,”  that  is 
their  privilege.  It  is  also  the  prerogative  of  others 
to  buy  shares  for  the  same  purpose  on  their  judg- 
ment. 

Let  ’em  go  it,  we  say.  There  isn’t  any  panic 
or  any  sign  of  a panic,  and  all  the  stock-jobbers 
combined  couldn’t  make  one  in  a time  like  this  if 
they  should  try.  Ijivestors  are  not  alarmed,  and 
have  not  the  slightest  cause  to  be.  They  haven’t 
been  selling  any  shares,  either.  It  is  a strictly 
“ professional  ” market  and  unworthy  of  a mo- 
ment’s attention  from  Mr.  Wilson  or  anybody 
else  associated  with  him  in  gauging  real  public 
sentiment. 

Two  Improvements  Suggested 

Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  thinks  he  knows 
of  two  improvements  that  should  be  made  in  our 
system  of  government.  Just  two.  Others  he  depre- 
cates for  the  present.  He  doesn’t  care  to  popular- 
ize the  government;  doesn’t  care  for  the  referen- 
dum or  any  of  the  recalls.  He  respects  very  much 
the  Constitution  as  it  stands,  and  would  let  it 
alone  in  almost  all  particulars.  So  he  told  his 
audience  on  January'  16th  in  a Founders’  Day  a<l- 
dress  at  the  university  of  South  Carolina.  But  he 
favored  two  changes.  He  said: 

I would  substitute  for  tlie  present  brief  tenure  of  tl;e 
Presidential  offiee — a tenure  well  enough  perhaps  in 
the  eomparativelv  simple  days  wbieb  preceded  our 
Civil  War — a tenure  snffieieiitiy  long  to  enable  the  oe- 
eupant  of  the  Presid(  ntial  ehair  to  have  a policy  and  to 
accomplish  at  least  something  toward  its  adoption. 

That  is  one  change.  The  other  concerns  the 
method  of  choosing  legislators.  Mr,  Adams  said : 

Our  legislative  docs  not  fairly  represent  the  average 
good  sense  of  our  community,  taken  as  a whole.  TTenoe 
it  has  indisputably  fallen  in  public  estimation.  It 
fails  to  command  confidence.  It  fails  so  to  do  for  two 
reasons.  It  is  chosen  by  the  process  I have  not  over- 
respectfiilly  referred  to  as  the  counting  of  noses,  and. 
moreover,  by  an  unwritten  law  more  binding  than  any 
in  the  statute-book  that  counting  of  noses  is  localized. 
In  other  words,  when  it  eoines  to  tiie  cboiee  of  our 
legislative,  we  reduce  provincialism  to  a system,  and 
iiLstall  it  as  such.  It  then  becimies  the  stronghold  of 


mediocrity — the  avenue  to  office  of  the  second  and 
third  rate  man,  he  who  wishes  always  to  enjoy  his 
share  of  a little  brief  authority,  to  have,  also,  a taste 
of  public  life.  In  this  respect  our  American  system 
is,  1 submit,  manifestly  and  incomparably  inferior  to 
the  system  of  Parliamentary  election  existing  in  Great 
Britain — itself  open  to  grave  criticism.  In  Great 
Britain  the  public  man  seeks  the  constituency  wher- 
ever he  can  find  it;  or  the  constituency  seeks  the  man 
wherever  it  recognizes  him.  The  present  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  represents  a small 
Scotch  constituency  in  which  he  never  resided,  but  by 
wliich  he  was  elected  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
and  through  which  he  has  since  consecutively  remained 
in  public  life.  On  the  other  hand,  look  at  the  waste 
and  extravagance  of  the  system  now  and  traditionally 
in  use  with  us.  To  get  into  public  life  a man  must  not 
only  bo  in  sympathy  with  the  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  the  locality  in  which  he  lives,  but  he  must  continue 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  that  majority;  or,  at  any  elec- 
tion, like  Mr.  Cannon  in  the  election  just  held,  where 
for  any  passing  cause  a majority  of  his  neighbors  in 
the  locality  in  which  he  lives  fail  to  support  him,  he 
must  go  into  retirement.  Such  a system  simply  penal- 
izes individuality  and  sets  a premium  on  moral  sub- 
serviency. Its  operation  and  influence  may  be  studied 
to-day  in  our  halls  of  legislation — state  or  national. 

Both  of  Mr.  Adams's  suggested  changes  aim  at 
the  same  thing — the  retention  in  legislative  service 
of  men  whose  training,  experience,  and  abilities 
make  their  services  valuable. 

This  is  too  big  a country  to  be  run  successfully 
by  green  hands,  even  with  the  assistance  of  all  the 
newspapers.  That  was  recognized  by  the  provision 
of  six-year  terms  for  Senators,  and  by  the  plan 
that  not  more  than  about  one-third  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  renewed,  at  any  one  election.  Representa- 
tives, like  Senators,  must  be  inhabitants  of  the 
states  they  represent,  but  they  need  not  be  in- 
habitants of  the  Congressional  districts  whose 
voters  elect  them.  Any  citizen  of  Massachusetts, 
otherwise  qualified,  can  be  sent  to  Congres.s  from 
any  district  in  Massachusetts.  Any  district  in 
Illinois  could  send  back  Uncle  Joe  to  his  familiar 
duties  at  the  next  election.  That  much  privilege 
of  choice  uuvexed  by  locality  the  voters  already 
have,  and  sometimes  they  use  it,  though  rarely. 
Moreover,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  any 
citizen  to  become  an  inhabitant  of  a state  that 
wished  to  send  him  to  Congress. 

But  we  see  no  signs  of  inclination  to  varj'  mueli 
from  our  present  localized  system  of  choosing 
legislators.  The  country  doubtless  thinks  better 
of  its  legislatures  than  Mr.  Adams  does.  At  the 
last  election  Mr.  McCall  of  Massachusetts  was 
omitted  from  the  House.  We  believe  he  repre- 
sented Mr.  Adams's  district,  a district  unexcelled 
for  general  intelligence,  but  his  party  split  under 
him.  Mr.  McCall  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
present  Congress,  and  it  is  a pity  to  lose  his 
services.  Perhaps  it  was  his  case  that  prompted 
Mr.  Adams’s  suggestions.  Massachusetts  tried  to 
send  him  to  the  Senate,  but  Mr.  Wef:ks  beat  him. 
Now,  would  any  constituency  anywhere  like  to 
send  this  admirably  competent  gentleman  to  Wash- 
ington? Perhaps  if  due  assurances  could  be  given 
him  he  would  inhabit  some  other  state. 

Do  we  hear  any  bids? 

Is  Congress  Free  to  Serve  the  Country? 

Chairman  Glass,  of  the  House  Currency  Com- 
mittee, made  a statement  the  other  day  that  ought 
to  challenge  the  attention  of  the  country.  It  raises 
a question  that  the  country  cannot  afford  to 
neglect. 

One  of  the  experts  called  by  the  committee  had 
been  giving  his  testimony,  and  it  favored  the  same 
general  plan  for  altering  our  banking  and  currency 
system  which  has  been  favored  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  experts  and  men  of  experience  that 
the  oommittw  has  heard  from.  He  remarked,  inci- 
deiitall.v,  that  the  opposition  to  it  was  mainly 
sentimental.  Whereuiion  Chairman  Glass  made 
answer  that  no  matter  how  sentimental  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  plan  might  be,  there  was  an  insuper- 
able political  obstacle  to  adopting  it. 

Is  thi.s  true?  Is  it  true  that  Congress  is  not 
free  to  adopt  any  particular  plan  or  policy,  even 
if  thorough  investigation  shows  it  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  best  for  the  countiy’  ? Is  it  true  that  in  this 
matter,  peculiarly  re«iuiring,  as  it  manifestly  does, 
a scientific  and  dispassionate  handling,  the  loaders 
of  the  new  Congn'ss  are  going  to  find  thenis<>lves 
helplessly  bound  by  a partisan  mandate?  Is  it 
true  that  they  cannot  even  ])ermit  it  to  Ije  treated 
as  a non-partisan  question  ? Is  it  true  that  tho.v 
must  deny  to  themselves  and  their  followers  the 
right  to  study  it  with  oi)en  minds  and  to  vote  on 
it  in  accordance  with  the  best  information  they 
ean  got  and  in  obedience  to  their  honest  con- 
victions ? 

There  is  no  exaggerating  the  gravity  of  such  a 
situation.  If  Obuirman.  Gla.ss  is  right,  then  he 
has  brought  a terrible  'Indictment  aganist  party 
government,  repTcsentative 
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poveriiment.  This  journal  is  not  consoled,  in 
facing  candidly  the  practical  significance  of  his 
announcement,  by  the  consciousness  that  it  did 
all  it  could  to  prevent  the  Democratic  party  from 
putting  itself  in  the  predicament  in  which,  if 
Chairman  Glass  is  right,  it  now  finds  itself. 
Away  back  in  the  preliminary  campaign  we  im- 
plored Democratic  leaders  and  candidates  not  to 
go  oflF  half-cocked  on  this  financial  issue.  We 
did  all  we  could  to  keep  them  from  making  it  a 
party  question.  We  take  no  credit  for  that  course, 
for  any  man  of  sense  must  know  that  on  such  a 
complex  question  as  this  the  pronouncement  of 
a iK>litical  convention  in  its  dying  hours,  when 
worn-out  delegates  are  reaching  for  their  hats, 
ought  not  to  be  imposed  as  authoritative  on  re- 
sponsible legislators  and  a responsible  executive. 
It  is  no  comfort  to  remember  that  the  Bull  Moose 
crowd  at  Chicago  adopted  an  even  more  culpable 
vote-seeking  plank  than  did  the  half-dead  dele- 
gates in  that  furnace  of  a convention  hall  at 
Baltimore.  All  that  is  past  and  irremediable. 
We  must  face  now  the  situation  as  we  find  it. 

Is  Chairman  Glass  right? 

We  Think  It  Is  Free 

We  readily  concede  that  he  and  others  who 
think  as  he  does  may  well  be  sincere  and  con- 
scientious— ^just  as  sincere  and  conscientious  as 
we  and  others  who  think  differently.  But  we  can- 
not concede,  we  cannot  believe,  that  Congress  is 
not  free  in  this  matter.  What  is  more  to  the  point, 
we  cannot  believe  that  any  Democrat  in  the  Sixty- 
third  Congress  will  not  be  free  to  use  his  own 
best  judgment  and  to  vote  for  whatever  plan  of 
hanking  and  currency  reform  he  himself  may 
think  best  for  the  country. 

The  main  reason  why  we  think  so  is  very 
simple.  It  is  that  nothing  on  earth  can  ever 
make  it  the  duty  of  a representative  of  the  i)eople 
to  speak  or  to  vote  against  the  real  welfare  of  the 
people  as  he  sees  it.  It  is  from  them,  after  all, 
that  he  takes  his  commission  and  his  pay.  It  is 
they  and  not  a party  that  he  promises  to  serve 
when  he  takes  his  oath  of  office.  It  is  in  order  to 
serve  them  more  effectually  that  parties  exist;  the 
instant  loyalty  to  party  becomes  disloyalty  to  the 
common  welfare  it  becomes  disloyalty  to  coun- 
try, it  becomes  nothing  better  than  a sort  of 
diluted  treason. 

That,  we  repeat,  is  the  main  consideration.  It 
should  be  the  controlling  consideration.  Never- 
theless, we  have  resi)ect  for  men  anxious  to 
harmonize  patriotism  with  their  party  obligations, 
and  to  such  we  commend  a study  of  the  actual 
facts  concerning  the  most  unfortunate  plank  in 
the  mainly  excellent  Baltimore  platform.  It  was 
put  in  that  platform  under  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  whole  was  to  be  submitted,  before  adop- 
tion, to  the  candidate  for  President,  and  no  such 
thing  was  done.  It  was,  moreover,  w'orded  so  care- 
lessly and  ignorantly  that  it  condemned  as  a plan 
for  a “ central  bank  ” a plan  which,  according  to 
the  best  judges,  is  no  such  thing,  but  merely  a 
plan  for  bringing  together  all  the  banks  of  the 
country  to  maintain  a common  reserve,  issue  an 
elastic  currency,  and  in  these  and  other  ways  in- 
telligently regulate  credit  and  guard  against 
panics. 

That  plan  as  it  stands  is  of  course  open  to 
criticism,  to  improvement.  We  trust  that  Con- 
gress will  exercise  its  fullest  intelligence  in  find- 
ing faults  in  it,  and  will  reject  it  if  it  is  unwise. 
But  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  Congress  to  enact  into 
law  any  features  of  it  that  are  essential  to  the 
thorough  and  complete  reform  and  modernizing  of 
our  financial  system.  Nothing  that  any  political 
convention  has  done  or  may  do  can  possibly  free 
Congress  from  that  obligation.  What  is  true  of 
(Vngress  as  a whole  is  equally  true  of  every  indi- 
vidual Congressman,  Kepublican,  Bull  Moose,  or 
Democrat. 

The  Philippines 

“ Do  you  realize,”  said  the  Chief  Executive.  “ tliat 
to-day  more  people  speak  English  in  the  Philippines 
than  Spanish,  and  this  considering  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  had  control  of  tlie  island.s  for  ten 
years,  whereas  the  Spaniards  have  been  tliere  tliree 
hundred  years?” 

Yes.  and  if  so,  that  is  an  interfsting  fact, 
though  the  English  speakers  are  doubtless  new- 
comers, bom  or  brought  in  within  from  two  to 
fifty  years.  Even  at  the  Ohio  dinner  Mr.  Taft 
would  hardly  maintain  that  the  Spaniards  who 
have  been  there  three  hundred  years  are  speaking 
much  English. 

But  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Democrats  about 
the  Philippines,  Mr.  Ta^t  has  a right  to  be  inter- 
ested, for  he  knows  i^cn  abqnt  thosfiui.JM^s.  and 
thciii  interests  afie  ne|^  hy t.  'w/ there 


will  not  be  legislation  on  that  subject  without 
some  fresh  accessions  of  contemporary  'knowledge, 
gathered  by  qualified  citizens  whom  our  people 
know  and  trust.  Legislation  on  the  Philippines 
should  be  based  considerably  on  the  views  of 
people  who  have  been  there,  and  have  go7ie  about 
and  seen  what  is  going  on.  We  have  a large,  ex- 
pensive, and  very  varied  duty  there  to  about  a 
dozen  different  kinds  of  people,  all  of  whom  have 
to  be  considered  in  any  plan  for  getting  out.  The 
Philippines  are  our  tow.  We  hope  to  cast  them 
loose  just  as  soon  as  they  can  make  steam  enough 
to  navigate,  but  we  can’t  hitch  their  line  to  a buoy 
and  turn  them  adrift. 

The  Cheap  Magazines  in  Politics 

Everybody  knows  now  that  “ Chautauquas  ” 
count  in  polities.  L\  Follf.tte’s  discovery  of 
them  as  a factor  in  national  polities  was  like 
JosiAH  Quincy’s  discovery  of  the  French  Canadian 
vote  in  Massachusetts.  Quincy  carried  his  state 
with  that  uncultivated  vote  several  times  iK’fore 
the  Republicans  found  out  what  he  was  u])  to. 
Similarly,  LaFollette,  by  his  clever  use  of  Chau- 
tauqua meetings,  made  things  uncomfortable  for 
various  Senators  for  .several  years  Ix'foi’e  they 
found  out  just  what  he  was  doing  to  them. 

The  cheap  magazines^  have  been  used  quite  as 
effectively.  Muck-raking  w’cnt  on  for  some  time 
before  people  waked  up  and  began  to  understand 
how  much  ice  it  was  cutting  in  national  politics. 
Some  important  public  characters  went  down 
rather  ludicrously  before  it — and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  some  of  them  got  no  more  than  was 
coming  to  them.  Roosevelt,  naturally,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  observe  its  importance,  and  promptly 
exhibited  his  perspicacity  both  in  protest  and  in 
cajolery.  There  was,  after  a w’hile,  a marked  re- 
pudiation of  it.  But  it  was  not  exterminated. 
Bright  young  fellows  and  cynical  old  fellows  who 
live  by  writing  for  cheap  magazines  and  sensa- 
tional newspapers  still  find  articles  about  inditics 
salable  in  proportion  to  their  cleverness  rather 
than  their  correctness  or  trustworthiness,  and  the 
magazines  still  find  them  good  things  to  print. 
That  means,  of  course,  that  a lot  of  people  still 
like  to  read  them.  And  unfortunately  a great 
many  people  believe  what  they  read,  quite  without 
any  attempt  at  verification. 

Here,  for  instance,  in  one  of  this  month’s  maga- 
zines, is  an  article  on  ^‘What  Wilson  Is  Up 
Against,”  by  a regular  cheap-magazine  writer  who 
is  sufficiently  cjiaracterized  as  the  author  of  “ The 
Forces  Behind  Taft.”  Neither  in  the  present  nor 
in  the  earlier  article,  which  we  happen  to  remem- 
ber, is  there  a shred  of  evidence  given  for  any 
statement;  yet  both  are  thoroughly  calculated  to 
upset  any  good  citizen.  President  Taft,  if  he  had 
read  the  earlier  one,  would  have  been  astounded 
at  the  proportions  of  the  conspiracy  to  re-elect 
him.  If  Governor  Wilson  reads  the  later  one, 
and  believes  it,  he  will  undoubtedly  take  to  the 
woods  and  refuse  to  face  what  is  awaiting  him  at 
Washington.  We  feel  quite  sure  he  will  not  be  at 
all  comforted  by  the  repeated  assurance  that  he  is 
not  only  a “ political  economist  ” but  “ the  best 
political  economist  in  America.”  That  assurance 
would  be  pleasant,  no  doubt,  if  Governor  Wilson 
had  ever  set  up  for  a political  economist  at  all, 
but  even  then  it  would  hardly  steady  him  in  face 
of  these  authoritative  revelations  of  the  perfidious 
designs  and  inner  motives  of  Spt'aker  Clark, 
Oscar  Underwood,  and  others,  who  have  got  things 
all  fixed  to  crucify  him  just  as  soon  as  they  get 
him  in  the  White  House. 

We  repeat,  a great  many  people  do  read  this  sort 
of  rot,  and  they  know  nothing  of  the  sort  of 
people  W’ho  write  it.  They  know  nothing  of  the 
cheap-magazine  business.  Many  of  them  are  good, 
simple  people,  to  whom  it  never  occurs  to  ask 
whether  a writer  for  a magazine  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about.  They  read,  and  they  believe,  and 
they  vote  accordingly. 

It  is  about  time  to  begin  to  try  to  fix  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  sort  of  reckless  misleading 
of  public  opinion. 

Home  Rule  Wins  a Battle 

One  swallow  does  not  make  a summer.  One 
passage  of  a Homo  Rule  bill  through  the  Commou.s 
alone  does  not  turn  into  ghtrioiis  summer  the  long 
winter  of  the  discontent  of  Ireland.  That  hap- 
pened once  btffore,  away  back  in  the  days  of  Giau- 
stone  and  P.\rnell,  and  nothing  came  of  it. 
Even  now.  in  the  day  of  Asquith  and  Redmond. 
the  veto  of  the  Lords  will  he  effective  for  a time. 
Two  years  mu.st  elapse,  and  the  Commons  must 
stand  firm  and  again  pass  the  same  hill.  lH?fore  the 
objection  of  the  Lords  shall  lo.se  its  force. 

Nevertheless,  a great  vietor^’^  has  been  won.  The 
scant  margin  by  which  Giadstone  passed  his  hill. 


and  which  of  itself  indicated  ultimate  failure  for 
it,  is  now  turned  into  a majority  of  over  a hundred, 
which  justifies  Asquith  and  Redmond  in  their  con- 
fidence. That  confidence  is  further  justified  by 
the  extreme  measure  of  the  opposition  in  openly 
threatening  civil  war  if  Home  Rule  is  consum- 
mated. The  threat  will  not  deter  Asquith  and 
Redmond  from  going  on  to  consummate  what 
Gladstone  and  Parnell  Iwgan.  Neither  do  we 
believe  that  the  threat  will  ever  be  made  good. 

From  Premier  to  President 

There  are  few  educated  Americans  who  could 
not  instantly  name  the  Preinhw  of  England.  Most 
of  us  also  know  who  is  Chancellor  of  the  German 
Empire.  A smaller  but  still  considerable  number 
of  us  keep  up  with  French  polities  sufficiently  to 
know  wlio  is  for  the  time  being — and  it  is  usually 
for  a mighty  short  time — the  French  Premier.  But 
there  are  lots  of  us  who  have  to  stop  to  think  be- 
fore w<‘  can  say  who  is  President  of  France. 

Now  the  French  Premier,  M.  Poincare,  is  to 
become  the  President.  He  has  made  himself  pretty 
widely  known  as  Premier.  In  that  capacity  Eu- 
rope has  recognized  him  as  a real  force.  He  has 
ai)peared  to  be  something  of  a man.  Nobody  was 
surprised,  therefore,  that  he  at  first  was  reluctant 
to  run  for  President.  Now,  however,  it  is  pre- 
«lietcd  that  as  President  he  will  continue  to  Ik? 
deci<ledl.v  more  than  a figurehead;  that  he  will 
not  be  content  with  the  .skilful  expenditure  of  the 
large  sum  Franco  allows  her  President  for  enter- 
taining foreign  potentates  and  making  a good  ap- 
pearance on  state  occasions. 

We  trust  these  predictions  will  come  true.  The 
lack  of  r(‘al  jiower  in  the  President  has  been  a 
cause  of  adversT^-  criticism  of  the  Third  Republic; 
and  the  Third  Republic  is.  as  we  have  more  than 
on-e  remarked,  the  most  encouraging  fact  in  the 
M’orld  to  believers  in  democracy. 

“What  Good  is  Life  at  Sixty?” 

So  much  depends  on  the  point  of  view! 

For  example,  it  is  proposed  to  give  iK?nsions  to 
the  postmen,  and  the  terms  on  which  the  pensions 
.shall  Ik?  paid  are  under  discussion.  We  read  in 
the  Timrs  that  the  younger  clerks  favor  having 
them  payable  on  demand  after  thirty  years’  service, 
irrespective  of  age  or  disabilities.  Older  men  say 
that  Avould  result  in  iieusioning  off  some  men 
while  still  in  their  forties,  and  suggest  sixty  as  a 
proper  age  for  retirement.  To  that,  with  fine 
scorn,  retorts  Charles  Gardner,  a Madison  Square 
letter-carrier : 

What  good  is  a man’s  life  to  himself  when  he’s 
sixty  years  old  and  over?  (live  us  our  leisure  while  we 
have  life  enough  in  us  to  spend  a year  or  two  in 
peace.  Work  us  till  we’re  over  sixty  and  you  work  us 
into  the  shadow  of  the  grave,  in  a few  eases,  and 
aetually  into  the  grave  in  all  the  other  cases.  I’d  like 
to  gt*t  iny  ease  in  my  old  age  a little  earlier  if  I’m 
to  liave  a chance  at  it  at  all. 

Sixty  i.s  a little  on  to  begin  life,'  but  Charles 
seems  to  have  original  ideas  about  pensions.  The 
common  notion  about  them,  though  subject  to 
amendment,  still  is  that  they  sliould  Ik?  a provision 
for  what  are  called  “ declining  years,”  and  by  de- 
clining years  is  meant  not  necessarily  the  years 
in  which  men  decline  to  Avork,  but  tho.se  in  which 
their  energies  decline. 

Undoubtedly  at  sixty  we  are  in  the  shadow  of 
the  grave,  but  so  \A’e  are  at  fifty,  at  forty,  at  fifteen, 
at  six,  and  at  one.  All  life  goes  on  in  that  shadow. 
It  may  go  on  at  sixty  mighty  Avell  and  vastly  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  subject.  Charles  should 
not  be  discouraged.  If  he  lives  wisely,  drinks 
light,  keeps  his  health,  and  manages  to  .secrete  a 
little  s<*nse.  he  may  find  life  more  profitable  at 
sixty  than  he  has  ever  found  it  yt't,  and  that, 
whether  he.  gels  a ixuision  or  not.  If  he  will  read 
Giuero  on  Old  Agt?  he  will  get  some  good  points, 
though  sixty  is  by  no  moans  old  age. 

But,  gracious!  how  folks  are  reaching  out  for 
l>ensions ! 

Editor  Bailey 

Eli.iah  Prentiss  Bailey,  of  Utica,  died  last 
week.  For  the  last  thirty  yi'ars  h<*  had  U'cn 
<‘ditor  of  th<*  Utica  Ohserrrr.  a Democratic  journal 
with  which  he  had  been  promiiuuitly  eoniu'ctcd  for 
at  k'ast  sixty  yeaiN.  ^Mr.  Bailey  was  a good  man. 
a good  l)euK»crat.  and  a good  editor.  Not  all  gooil 
editors  are  loeally  beloved,  but  h(‘  was.  always,  and 
not  only  locally,  but  wherever  1m'  was  known,  and 
he  had  a wide  aequaintancj*  and  nquitation.  If 
there  were  enough  editors  like  him  in  the  coun- 
try— so  honest,  .so  faithful,  so  wise,  .so  jocuml — wo 
would  not  have  to  worr.A^  as  much  a.s  we  do  abiuit 
government  and  courts  and  legislation.  Our  news- 
papers would  take  care  of  us. 

Honor  a dutiful  nian  who  stuck  to  his  job  :ill 
bis  long  life  and  wH?!  ^ilvf^isfjiS-bT^lit  to  it.  Honor 

Air.  nrn.,:v. 
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Imagination  and  the  Flux  of  Things 

“All  things  move  and  nothing  abides.” 

Heraclitus  said  it  once,  Professor  Bergson  says  it 
once  more,  and  the  eternal  flux  keeps  the  imagination 
on  the  jump.  One  tends  normally  to  assume  that  the 
precise  world  into  which  one  was  born  has  existed  from 
the  Flood  if  not  before,  and  will  persist  until  the  Day 
of  Judgment.  If  one  is  a good  American  city-dweller, 
one  really  does  not  concretely  picture  to  oneself  a 
world  without  cabs,  or  Lewis  Carroll,  or  ice-boxes, 
or  germs,  or  chimneys,  or  whiskey,  or  telephones, 
telegrams,  and  fast  Atlantic  liners.  One  wonders, 
when  illness  or  grief  comes  suddenly,  what  those  did 
who  could  not  have  daily  news,  or  speak  directly  to 
one  another  across  the  miles,  or  be  fetched  home  on 
the  instant.  One  wonders  even  if,  with  the  ease  and 
certainty  with  which  curiosity,  anxiety,  impatience, 
can  be  allayed,  we  are  not  losing  the  fortitude  of  our 
forebears,  and  are  not  growing  more  vulnerable  to  all 
the  pain  that  life  holds  in  store,  and  that  is  insepa- 
rable from  the  human  way.  Probably  self-control  was 
more  easily  enforced  when  it  was  inevitable.  Our 
forebears  were  great  men,  but  they  were  different 
from  us  in  more  than  their  clothes,  if  we  could  only 
see  it. 

That  Nature  is  invariable,  and  that  Human  Nature 
is  always  the  same,  is  a favorite  among  platitudes 
and  falser  than  most.  Science  now  denies  the  first 
part  downright,  admits  that  evolution  acts  by  fits  and 
starts,  and  that  the  conservation  of  energj’  is  not  so. 
The  historic  imagination  repudiates  the  second,  and 
insists  that  in  different  ages  different  emotions  be- 
come the  springs  of  action.  Fear  and  love  have  changed 
their  specific  gravity.  Spiritual  fears  we  have  all  for- 
gotten, yet  there  was  a time  when  men  were  as  afraid 
of  hell  as  we  are  afraid  of  a germ,  and  went  as  far 
to  escape  it.  Rich  folk  and  great  folk  and  reigning 
sovereigns  when  they  marry  are  now  expected  to 
fall  in  love  beforehand;  not  merely,  in  making  the 
alliance  that  circumstances  require,  to  be  loyal, 
stanch,  and  friendly,  but  to  find,  to  boot,  the 
emotion  that  school-girls  sigh  for  and  comfortable, 
homely,  well-to-do  citizens  can  afford  to  marry  upon. 
This  is  quite  new.  Kings  and  queens  in  the  old  days 
bestowed  their  hands  where  duty  bade,  and  reserved 
their  affections  as  a personal  right  not  to  be  in- 
fringed, getting  along  apparently  very  well.  They 
kept  matrimony  and  the  great  emotions  carefully 
apart.  A sentimental  bii^rapher  of  King  Rene  cuts 
a sorry  figure  trying  to  ignore  that  delightful  king’s 
affairs  of  the  heart,  and  make  out  that  the  honest 
comradeship  of  his  matrimonial  alliances  included 
sentimental  philandering.  It  seems  a pity  to  make 
a great  and  goodly  gentleman  look  so  lackadaisical. 
In  the  brave  days  of  old.  men  felt  otherwise. 

Even  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  so  called,  changes 
under  scrupulous  observation.  The  plain  man  if  he 
is  frank  will  say  that  the  Japanese  of  the  color  prints 
are  hideous.  A Japanese  child  will  refuse  to  look  at 
American  illustrated  papers,  because  every  one  is 
making  faces,  is  both  ugly  and  in  a rage.  To  eyes 
trained  by  magazine  illustrations  and  Academy  pic- 
tures the  landscape  of  Italy  and  Spain  looks  not  so 
unlike  that  of  Pennsylvania  and  Arizona,  and  the 
backgrounds  of  the  early  Italian  painters  appear  re- 
mote from  reality.  But  eyes  trained  by  these  same 
early  painters  can  see  that  certain  districts  in  Italy 
are  still  as  Piero  della  Francesca,  or  as  Ai.e.ssio. 
or  as  Perugino  painted  them,  and  that  Aragon  is  a 
good  deal  more  like  Jaime  Huguet  than  Scilor 
Sorolla  would  have  you  believe.  When  the  Impre.s- 
sionists,  just  a generation  ago,  painted  shadows  in 
bright  sunlight  plainly  purple,  we  all  cried,  Out  Haro! 
But  now  we  Tenow  that  by  the  laws  of  optics  the 
shadows  in  sunlight  have  to  be  purple.  Since  aerial 
perspective  was  invented  three  centuries  and  more 
ago,  every  one  expects  to  see  far-off  things  in  a blur. 
But  in  certain  aspects  of  the  sky  under  certain  condi- 
tions of  lighting,  aerial  perspective  goes  out  of  com- 
mission: the  trees  on  the  distant  hilltop  stand  as 
bright  and  sharp  as  those  below  one’s  feet  that  the 
coming  storm  twists  and  wrenches,  the  farthest  waves 
under  the  low  cloud-wrack  lie  as  green  and  foam- 
streaked  as  those  which  curl  and  kiss  just  over  the 
side,  and  the  crowd  in  a cathedral  on  Easter  Day 
resolves  itself  into  the  same  row  of  disparate  and 
vivid  portraits  that  Ghirlanda.jo  ranged  in  fresco 
on  a wall.  When  Cimabue  and  his  masters  had  been 
painting  for  centuries  exquisite  dark  majestic  crea- 
tures, dim  and  aloof  in  gold  and  ultra-marine,  frail 
and  intangible  in  their  hieratic  grace,  and  then  Giotto 
suddenly  plumped  down  his  novel  forms,  massive, 
palpable,  and  simple,  though  the  second  cry  doubtless 
was,  “This  is  indelicate!”  the  first  cry  assuredly  was, 
“This  is  utterly  unreal!”  People  don’t  look  like  that, 
every  contemporary  critic  sincerely  believed.  Just  so 
the  critics  cry  before  a Matisse,  “ People  don’t  look 
like  that!”  And  before  a Picasso,  “This  is  utterly 
unreal!”  Well,  as  to  that  the  centuries  shall  decide; 
but  remembering  the  probable  emotions  current  in 
Florence  about  1250,  the  canny  critic  in  New  York 
in  this  year  of  grace  sighs,  holds  his  tongue,  opens 
his  eyes,  and  spurs  up  his  imagination. 

What  the  centuries  shall  decide  in  any  matter,  w<! 
none  of  us  can  conjecture.  The  imagination  can  oidy 
re-combine  old  material,  and  wdiat  is  to  come  will  be 
new.  In  reading  any  popular  anti<  i|>ati(m  of  what 
the  world  is  coming  to,^*!**^  one  thing  of  mhich  wc 
can  be  quite  sure  is  thlt  it  yil^be  ^(yt<t|irfgl com- 
pletely different.  If  a ^Qci^feiJ  it 


will  not  be  so  dreary  as  Mr.  Wei.L8  tells  us.  If 
Armageddon  is  to  fight,  it  will  not  be  so  summary  as 
Father  Benson  tells  us.  The  only  part  of  ourselves 
that  can  touch  the  future  is  the  will.  The  imagina- 
tion finds  its  field  in  the  pa.st,  and  room  for  exercise 
and  matter  for  delight  in  evoking  the  lovely  shades 
of  what  once  was  and  trying  to  comprehend  how 
men  felt  and  acted  and  saw  when  they  were  other 
than  they  are  now. 


Correspondence 

ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  NEGRO 

Demopous,  Ala. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper. <i  Wecklp: 

Sir, — ^In  your  issue  of  De<-ember  28th  is  an  article 
from  D.  Lewis  Dorroh,  of  Greenville,  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Dorroh’s  views  are  so  different  from  all  that  I 
have  learned  about  the  negro  in  the  South  that  I feel 
I owe  it  to  our  section  to  point  out  conditions  existing 
here. 

I live  in  one  of  the  counties  with  the  largest  negro 
population.  My  home  county,  Marengo  County,  Ala- 
bama, with  the  five  countie.s  touching  this,  have  a 
population  of  nearly  eighty  p<'r  cent,  negroes. 

I have  1 ived  my  1 if e in  the  “ Black  Belt  ” of  Ala- 
bama and  have  daily  come  iu  contact  with,  the  negro. 
I have  made  a .study  of  the.  negro  from  every  view- 
point. and  believe  that  the  people  of  my  home  gen- 
erally consider  me  rather  capable  of  dealing  with  the 
negro  under  all  circumstances. 

For  two  years  I Avas  prosecuting  attorney  in  my 
home  city,  Demopolis,  Alal.)ama,  and  for  the  last  two 
years  have  l)een  Mayor  of  my  city.  I mention  this 
lo  emphasize  the  opportunities  I have  had  to  know 
the  negro,  the  criminal  as  well  as  the  better  element. 

As  tlie  son  of  a Confederate  soldier  and  an  active 
Southern  Democrat,  it  goes  without  saying  that  I 
demand  as  much  from  the  negro  as  any  one  would, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I am  persuad^  that  there 
is  much  good  and  not  all  bad  in  the  negro. 

Your  correspondent  from  Greenville,  South  Carolina, 
evidently  lives  in  a different  atmosphere  from  our 
])eople.  There  he  comes  into  daily  contact  with  tlie 
“ cotton-mill  operative,”  a class  of  whites  that  every 
Southern  man,  with  the  possible  exce])tion  of  Cole 
Blease,  feels  a i)ity  for.  It  is  with  this  class  that 
there  exists  a blind  prejudice  and  hatred  of  the  negro, 
and,  unfortunately,  their  feeling  extends  to  the  letter 
element  of  people,  as  they  (the  mill  operatives)  con- 
stitute such  a large  percentage  of  the  population  of 
that  section. 

My  section  of  Alabama  is  the  famous  black-soil  belt 
of  the  South,  udiere  the  handsome  old  Southern  homes 
still  stand,  where  the  larg'*  idantations  are  filled  with 
happy  negroes  and  contented  cotton-planters,  where 
the  best  people  of  the  white  race  find  pleasure  in  en- 
couraging the  negro  to  become  a better,  more  useful 
citizen. 

That  it  pays  to  realize  that  the  negro  is  capable  of 
bettering  bis  condition  can  be  seen  by  a visit  to  this 
section.  Many  negroes  omi  their  own  farms  and 
homes,  thousands  of  them  have  good  bank  accounts, 
and  a majority  of  them  are  law-abiding  citizens.  I 
know  many  negroes  who  can  borrow’  at  w’ill  from  our 
most  careful  banks  and  offer  no  security  except  their 
simple  promissory  note. 

My  observation  is  that  instead  of  there  being  a 
growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  our  people  to  with- 
draw further  and  further  from  the  negroes  and  aban- 
don the  negroes  for  service  or  employment,  the  opposite 
is  true. 

The  negro  is  no  nearer  the  white  man.  socially,  than 
he  was  forty  years  ago.  and  the  most  encouraging 
thing  I know  is  that  as  the  negro  becomes  more  intel- 
ligent and  prosperous  he  more  thoroughly  realizes  the 
impossibility  of  social  e<]uality  and  desires  less  to 
attain  the  impossible.  But  it  is  foolish  to  deny  that 
the  negro  and  white  man  are  not  nearer  together  than 
ever  before  in  industrial  and  commercial  affairs. 

I am  sure  that  all  well-informed  men  of  this  State 
will  agree  w'ith  me  that  Demopolis  is  one  of  the  most 
cultured  little  cities  of  the  South,  but  here  can  be 
found  the  prosperous,  law-abiding,  industrious,  happy 
negro,  working  out  his  industrial  and  educational 
salvation  wdth  the  help  of  his  W'hite  neighbor. 

Every  barber-shop  in  Demopolis  is  conducted  ex- 
clusively by  negroes;  there  are  two  negro  doctors  here. 
They  are  both  prosperous  and  both  have  the  good- 
will of  our  best  citizens.  There  is  a negro  drug- 
store, and  not  a single  case  of  crime  or  disorderly 
conduct  has  ever  been  reported  fi  oin  this  place.  There 
are  any  numlwr  of  negro  stores,  of  course  kept  up  by 
the  trade  of  the  negro.  But  very  often  the  best  w’hit'e 
people  give  orders  to  the,  negro  merchants,  and  if  they 
were  not  giving  satisfaction  to  the  trade  it  is  evi- 
dent the  white  people  would  not  buy  from  them. 

It  may  l>e  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers  to 
know  that  last  fall  the  business  men  of  this  section 
invited  Booker  T.  Washington  to  deliver  an  address 
at  the  Black  Soil  Belt  Fair,  which  is  an  agricultural 
fair  held  each  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  business 
men  of  this  section.  It  is  true  that  Washington  w’as 
j^resent  on  “ Negro  Day,”  but  he  W’as  introduced  to 
the  audience  by  an  ex-Confederate  soldier  who  is  now 
an  Alabama  Congressman.  After  his  speech,  many  of 
our  leading  people  congratulated  him  and  told  him 
they  hoped  he  w’ould  come  again  next  year. 

One  young  planter  who  employs  several  hundred 
negroes  and  who.  by  the  way,  was  much  prejudiced 
against  Washington  before  hearing  his  speech,  after- 
ward told  me  that  if  Booker  T.  Washington  ever  came 
to  this  section  again  he  would  pay  the  expenses  of 
every  negro  on  his  place  to  hear  him,  stating  that 
Washington  gave  them  such  good  advice  that  he  con- 
sidered it  an  iin’cstinent  to  have  his  negroes  get  the 
lien(>fit  ,of  the  speech. 

P«‘rsonally.  I never  hesitab*  to  encourage  the  negro 
to  educate  his  children,  believing  that  an  intelligent 
negro  makes  a better  citizen  than  an  ignorant  one. 

The  negro  question  has  little  to  do  with  the  hap- 


piness of  our  people,  for  wo  know  the  negro  is  rapidly 
becoming  a better  and  more  useful  citiwn,  which  will 
mean  a more  prosperous  South  in  the  future. 

I fully  realize  the  weaknesses  and  difficulties  of  the 
negro  and  fully  a])preciate  the  fact  that  he  can  never 
be  the  social  equal  of  the  white  man,  but  it  is  not  a 
fact  that  the  two  races  are  drifting  further  and  further 
apart.  On  the  contrary,  each  day  there  is  a better 
understanding  and  less  dread  of  tlie  “ race  question.” 

Tlie  political  agitator  in  Alabama  no  longer  finds 
any  dividends  to  be  derived  from  the  capital  based 
upon  the  negro  in  politics.  The  negro  is  out  of  poli- 
tics in  Alabama,  and  I am  persuaded  it  is  best  for 
both  races  that  he  is  practically  disfranchised,  for, 
removed  from  politics,  he  is  left  more  to  the  pursuit 
of  industrial  activities  and  is  not  harassed  and  worried 
by  the  unprincipled  politician  that  seeks  to  make  him 
an  issue  at  each  el(*ction. 

Tlie  only  ntgro  problem  that  is  serious  is  to  teach 
the  negro  to  liecome  a home-builder,  a more  moral 
citizen,  a better  workman,  and  a more  steady  laborer. 
Education,  fair  dealings,  and  the  taste  of  the  happi- 
ness of  prosperity  is  fast  solving  this  problem. 

1 am,  sir, 

Jesse  B.  Hearin. 

Brookline.  Mass.,  December  31,  igiz. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sir, — ^I  am  writing,  not  necessarily  for  publication, 
to  express  the  gratification  of  one  of  your  colored 
subscribers  that  you  should  show  such  true  apprecia- 
tion of  Dr.  Washington’s  Century  article  as  shown  by 
your  comment  on  llr.  Dorroh’s  letter.  My  criticism 
of  Dr.  Washington  is  that  he  is  too  mild  in  his  prot- 
estations. I realize  that  it  is  partly  this  reserve  that 
has  gained  him  his  book  audience;  but  as  I read  the 
Jim  Crow  incident  which  he  cites  I wondered  if  the 
Century  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  tell  the  real  horrors 
of  these  cars;  the  gentle,  cultured  girls  who  are 
obligi'd  to  use  them;  one  toilet  for  all  plantation 
liands,  conductors,  firemen,  porters,  all  thrust  upon 
the  defenseless  woman;  no  escape  through  the  long 
night  hours;  crowded  w'orse  than  cattle. 

One  of  your  delightful  special  writers,  in  a recent 
article,  spoke  of  a colored  woman  w'ho  was  “ that  rare 
thing  for  a negro — ^a  skeptic”;  he  does  not  know  his 
negro  of  to-<lay. 

America  does  offer  the  negro  the  best  chance  to 
make  money,  to  get  a living.  America  can’t  help  that 
— it  offers  better  living  chances  for  all,  or  else  the 
immigrants  would  not  be  flocking  here;  but  it  is  only 
Avhen  the  negro  runs  away  from  America,  crosses  the 
Atlantic  perhaps  for  a holiday,  as  he  is  struggling 
to  do  now’  and  more  often,  that  he  draws  a breath 
of  real  freedom.  A white  American  never  realizes 
the  feelings  of  a black  American  in  Paris,  for  in- 
stance. To  be  treated  as  others,  unhampered,  with  no 
organized  and  systematic  oppression  to  guard  against, 
that  is  w’orth — how'  much? 

Did  we  not  sometimes  protest  we  would  be  worthy 
of  all  the  implied  insults  of  Mr.  Dorroh’s  letter. 

1 am,  sir, 

Florida  Baffin  Ridley. 


“THE  HOUSE  IN  ORDER” 

Department  of  Latin, 

Academy  of  Richmond  County, 
-Augusta,  Ga.,  January  4,  1913. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir, — I have  been  an  interested  reader  of  Harper’s 
Weekly  for  years,  but  I do  not  recall  an  article  which 
deserves  more  thoughtful  reading  than  the  one  entitled 
“ The  House  in  Order,”  published  in  the  issue  of 
January  4,  1913. 

The  alarming  increase  in  suicides  and  the  growing 
disregard  for  human  life  is  one  of  the  menaces  to 
our  civilization.  Life  has  liecome  so  cheap  among  men 
at  large  and  its  responsibilities  have  w'eighed  so 
heavily  at  times  upon  men  that  they  have  been  willing 
to  snuff  it  out,  hoping  thereby  to  cancel  all  its  obliga- 
tions and  to  relieve  themselves  of  its  intolerable  bur- 
den. But  your  article  presents  another  and  a far 
better  consideration  to  the  man  planning  to  “pass 
through  the  open  door  ” — that  of  setting  his  house 
in  order  and  of  discharging  not  only  financial  and 
business  obligations,  but  all  those  little  debts  of  kind- 
ness, of  gratitude,  and  .of  love.  To  the  man  who 
catches  tliis  thought  and  then  lends  his  energies  to 
its  accomplishment,  life  glows  with  its  possibilities 
of  usefulness  and  service,  and  the  morbid  spirit  of 
selfishness  and  coAvardice  sneaks  aAvay.  Your  article 
is  a most  timely  and  thoughtful  one  to  all  those 
despondent  and  downcast  souls  w'ho  seek  to  drow’n 
life’s  troubles  in  the  oblivion  of  self-inflicted  death. 

I am,  sir, 

J.  W.  Farmer. 

FURTHER  INFORMATION  WANTED 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  la,  1913. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sir, — Albrecht  Hartung  .w’rites  you  from  Bellaire, 
Long  Island  (letter  published  January  11th),  that 
he  is  one  of  a colony  of  twenty-four  persons  of  Swiss- 
German  descent  w’ho  distrust  American  bankers,  manu- 
facturers, and  politicians.  I wish  he  would  write  you 
again  and  explain  why  he  and  the  rest  of  his  colony 
persist  in  living  in  such  a God-forsaken  country. 

I am,  sir. 


»W' HAT’S  IN  A NAME?” 

Swiftwatbr,  Pa.,  January  8,  xg/j. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sir, — In  your  issue  for  January  4th  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Ryersoin  W.  Jennings  thinks  the  Wilson  admin- 
istration Avill  be  so  radically  progressive  that  tlie  so- 
called  Progressive  party,  in  order  to  .secure  a dis- 
tinctive title,  will  lx*  oblig«*d  to  select  a new  name, 
and  he  AA’onders  Avhat  it  will  be.  Here’s  an  instance 
AV'here  .Tuliet's  soliloquy  avIII  fit  most  appropriately: 
“ What’s  in  a name?  What  which  we  call  a Roose- 
'velt)  by  any  other  name  Ayould i-smcilL  as  sweet?” 

■1  am,  sir, 

PENN 
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OOME  poets  are  born  great,”  re- 
y marked  a Wasliington  newsimper  a 
^ few  months  ago,  “ some  achieve 
t greatness,  and  some  have  their  ef- 
P fusions  quoted  in  the  Congressional 
j Record."  Having  been  for  a long 
> time  curious  about  the  quality  of 
? poetry  quoted  in  Congress,  I pon- 
tiered*  the  newspaper’s  remark  and 
it  roused  me  to  drastic  action.  Here,  I said  to  myself, 
are  hundreds  of  men  more  or  less  deliberately  chosen 
by  the  sovereign  people  to  look  after  the  welfare  of 
the  country : men  of  letters,  men  of  affairs,  professional 
men,  soldiers,  editors,  politicians,  financiers,  farmers, 
merchants;  men  presumably  of  education,  intelligence, 
and  w’ide  experience  with  books  and  people  of  every 
sort;  men  sprung  from  every  variety  of  parentage, 
ev^ry  combination  of  heredity  and  environment,  paid 
to  talk  loud  and  long  day  by  day  on  themes  of  great 
import,  themes  which  in  their  nature  stir  the  best 
sentiments  of  personal  honor,  love  of  country,  and 
enthusiasm  for  humanity.  These  men  are  daily  ex- 
posed to  unexcelled  opportunities  for  rhetorical  dis- 
play and  fervid  oratory — many  men  of  divers  minds 
talking  on  myriad  themes  under  conditions  most  con- 
ducive to  the*  effective  use  of  good  poetrj’.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  do  these  men  use  much  poetrj'?  If 
so,  what  is  the  quality  of  the  sort  they  use?  What 
poets  do  they  quote?  When  do  they  quote,  and  how? 
Do  they  use  long  quotations  or  short?  Do  they  quote 
as  lovers  of  poetry  or  as  professional  spellbinders? 
Do  they  use  poetiy  for  material  or  ornament?  In 
its  effect  is  the  poetry  thus  quoted  persuasion  or 
decoration  ? 

To  answer  some  of  these  questions  I formed  a daring 
scheme — ^an  investigation  of  the  poetry  quoted  on  the 
floors  of  both  Houses  for  two  decades,  from  1884  to  1904. 
I pre-empted  an  alcove  in  the  gracious  library  devoted 
to  Congressional  needs  and  ordered  the  Congressional 
Records  for  the  periods  aforesaid.  After  some  wrecks 
I emerged  from  my  self-imposed  incarceration  with 
facts  and  facts,  facts  enough  to  give  pause  to  the 
most  confirmed  statistician.  The  weight  and  respon- 
sibility of  these  facts  I would  now  share  with  others, 
for  much  the  same  reason  that  made  Mark  Twain  recite 
the  street-car-ticket  jingle  to  his  happy  friend;  you 
remember  that  the  friend  W'ent  away  sadly  laden, 
but  Mark  was  lightsome,  and  self-preservation  has  al- 
ways been  held  justifiable. 

At  the  outset  the  melancholy  impression  of  the  facts 
as  a whole  may  be  admitted.  Poetry  in  both  Houses 
is  an  alien  thing.  The  Muse  is  a welcome  guest,  but 
she  is  bunglingly  received;  one  feels  that  her  hosts 
w'ould  be  delighted  to  do  her  honor — if  they  knew' 
how!  Like  shy  and  awkward  school-boys  watching  a 
pretty  “new”  little  girl,  their  advances  are  timid 
and  unconvincing,  though  their  sincere  admiration  is 
the  more  apparent.  Whether  this  timidity  has  its 
source  in  the  feeling  that  poetry  is  purely  ornamental 
and  our  statesmen  become  over  self-conscious  when 
deliberately  using  ornamentation  as 
such — a supposition  highly  honorable 
to  the  gentlemen;  whether  they  “ woo 
the  Muse  ” so  seldom  that  they  are  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  bashful  trepidation, 
or  whether  the  higher  forms  of  imagina- 
tive literature  cannot  be  acclimated  in 
legislative  halls — whatever  the  reason, 
poetry  is  an  alien  in  Congress.  It  is 
quoted,  often  with  gusto,  sometimes 
with  finesse,  occasionally  with  exalted 
and  noble  sympathy,  but  it  usually  has 
the  effect  of  an  importation — a some- 
thing brought  over  for  the  occasion  “ to 
be  returned  w’hen  exhibited.” 

How  far  this  effect  of  importation  is 
an  effect  only,  and  how'  far  the  effect 
itself  is  a matter  of  method,  it  is,  per- 
haps, impossible  to  determine.  The 
fact  is  the  Congressional  method  of 
handling  poetry  is  most  unfortunate — 
most  unhappy.  The  average  Congres- 
sional speaker  drags  a poetical  quota- 
tion in  by  the  hair  of  its  head  and  im- 
pales it  against  the  outer  walls  of  his 
speech  as  Bluebeard  hung  up  his  wives, 
and  the  process  is  as  fatal  to  the  poetry 
as  it  is  reputed  to  have  been  to  the 
lamented  Mrs.  Bluebeards.  I do  not 
mean  by  this  that  the  poetry  quoted  is 
not  pertinent;  it  is  not  a matter  of 
relevancy,  but  of  method.  Congres- 
sional poetry  is  hardly  ever  irrelevant; 
the  best  that  can  be  claimed  for  it  is  its  immediaey — 
its  direct  and  instant  bearing  on  the  thing  in  hand. 
The  difficulty  is  in  the  method. 

In  other  words,  quoted  lines  of  poetry  are  usually 
— and  traditionally — introduced  by  such  phrast^s  as, 
“ May  I recall  a verse  which  has  much  sense  and 
more  melody?”;  and  “further,  in  the  words  of  Eng- 
land’s Laureate,  let  me  express  the  sentimeint  . . .”; 
“As  Tennyson  so  truly  remarks  . . “As  the  de- 
vout Milton  has  so jim^ressively  expaessed 
“ Let  me  express,  in  ^ languafe  of  (uravol  ^ world’ 
greatest  I linen  and  8^tMtt^jerrt,\jpy|  senti- 


ments”; or,  “It  was  one  of  the  South’s  noblest  poets 
who  has  said  . . .”  Shakespeare  is  commonly  intro- 
duced as  “ The  Immortal  Bard,”  and  his  best-known 
lines,  lines  that  have  been  a part  of  our  household 
speech  for  more  than  one  himdred  years,  are  heralded 
w'ith  pomp  and  circumstance. 

“ I consume  sufficient  time,”  says  one  member, 
solemnly,  “ to  recall  the  last  stanza  of  that  beautiful 
anapest,  ‘ The  T.ast  Rose  of  Summer,’  ” w-hereupon  he 
quotes  a stanza.  Possibly  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
w'ould  Moore’s  lovely  lyric  be  called  “an  anapest,” 
yet  the  scientific  name  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
best  poetic  traditions  of  the  House.  -And  another 
member,  after  remarking  that  home  is  dear  to  every 
American  lieart,  gravely  paraphrases  “ Though  it  be 
lowly  and  humble,  though  it  have  no  architectural 
pretentions  and  no  artistic  merits,”  and  so  on,  and 
so  on,  for  half  a Record  column  and  closes  with  the 
Words,  “ The  author  of  America’s  sweetest  song  never 
touched  a truer  chord  than  when  he  sang,  ‘ Be  it  ever 
so  humble,  there’s  no  place  like  home.’” 

The  effect  of  this  inetlnxl  is  inevitable,  and  the 
reason  for  it  would  not  seem  far  to  seek.  At  least, 
one  very  obvious  reason  is  at  hand.  In  face  of  the 
facts,  it  would  appear  that  the  average  Congressman 
is  not  only  not  a lover  of  poetry,  but  that  he  is  not 
even  a casual  student  of  it;  that  to  whatever  intel- 
lectual pleasures  he  turns  for  relaxation  and  spiritual 
refreshment,  poetry  is  not  one  of  those  pleasures. 
Only  years  of  close  and  patient  and  self-forgetting 
devotion  to  the  poets  can  make  a man  capable  of 
using  their  language  effectively  with  the  ease  born 
of  intimacy;  and  to  a man  of  action,  a man  of  affairs, 
such  devotion  is  rarely  possible  even  did  his  tastes 
incline  him  to  such  study,  w'hich  they  as  rarely  do.  The 
members  of  the  House  handle  facts  and  figures  and 
tabulations  with  astonishing  dexterity — with  the 
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abandon  of  familiarity.  There  is  nothing  .stilted  or 
lugubrious  in  their  nietho<l  of  presenting  quotations 
from  newspapers,  magazines,  stock  reports,  depart- 
mental literature — in  brief,  the  prose  of  conteinpora- 
iieoiis  life.  It  is  only  w'hen  they  attempt  to  handle 
historic  poetry,  to  quote  from  the  metrical  survival 
called  “ poetic  literature,”  that  this  formidable  urban- 
ity gets  the  l)etter  of  their  pleasant  home  manners. 
Poetry  is  “ company  it  is  escorted  hither  and  thither, 
and  in  the  rigid  courtesy  of  the  escort  there  is  both 
awe  and  distrust. 

But  there  was  nothing  of  rigid  courtesy  in  the  man- 


ner of  .Tohn  .1.  Ingalls  when  he  quoted  poetry,  not  in 
Vest’s  manner,  nor  in  Logan’s,  nor  in  Senator  Morrill’s. 
I'hese  men  were  students  of  poetry  for  its  own  sake, 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  handled  it,  played  with  it, 
sparred  with  it,  battled  with  it,  u.sed  it  for  weapon  of 
defense  and  dalliance,  proves  “the  case”  against  the 
generality  of  their  lumbering  colleagues.  When  In- 
galls or  Vest,  those  wondrous  archers  of  winged 
phrases,  used  historic  poetry,  it  went  singing  on  its 
errand,  instant,  unerring,  secure.  No  heaviness  there, 
no  formality,  no  distrust,  just  the  deft  certainty  of 
the  master,  or,  la^tter  still,  the  graceful  confidence  of 
the  lover. 

There  are  times  when  “ Congressional  poetry  ” is 
essentially  artistic — a response  to  environment;  and 
that  it  is  not  more  often  artistic  may  be  because  quo- 
tations occur,  for  the  most  part,  in  prepare<l  speeches. 
The  speech  is  written  in  the  quiet  of  the  midnight 
study;  it  is  delivered  in  the  light  of  common  day, 
when  a hundred  subtle  forces  of  personality,  self-in- 
terest, and  cross-motive  make  up  “ the  atmosphere,”  a 
complex,  vagrant  emotional  ether,  as  it  were,  hard  to 
gage  and  harder  to  “ nail.”  Our  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  especially  mercurial  in  temperament, 
hence  the  effective  quotation  is  extempore — the  spon- 
taneous response  to  the  immediate  need.  Sometimes, 
even  in  a prepared  speech,  if  it  be  delivered  at  the 
jisychological  moment,  and  be  fraught  with  enouglj 
emotion  to  “ carry  ” great  poetry,  a “ quotation  ” will 
throb  through  the  human  silence  of  the  mighty 
chamber. 

An  unforgettable  effect  of  this  sort,  poignant  in  its 
beauty,  was  Senator  Thurston’s  use  of  the  last  stanza 
of  the  “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic”  in  his  war 
speech  in  the  Senate,  in  March  of  1898.  Back  of  the 
speech,  for  “ atmosphere,”  an  aroused  nation  was  wait- 
ing with  gallant  patience;  in  Cuba,  a starving  people 
was  waiting;  soldiers  were  waiting,  ships  w-ere  wait- 
ing— it  was  this  strain  of  repression,  this  national 
passion  in  leash,  the  momentary  lull  before  the  onrush 
of  war,  that  made  the  use  of  the  lines  a triumph, 
their  meaning  a elarion: 

“In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across 
the  sea, 

With  a glory  in  His  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and 
me; 

As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make 
them  free, 

While  God  is  marching  on.” 

All  the  extempore  quotations,  called  out  from  the 
memory  hoard  in  every  man’s  heart,  have  this  inevi- 
table quality.  That  is,  they  are  an  in- 
trinsic part  of  the  occasion  that  gave 
them  birth;  “they  belong,”  as  Dick 
Heldar  says.  Often  humble  bits  of  folk- 
lore, of  nursery  rhyme  or  school-reader 
poetry,  they  are  the  most  effective 
quotations  one  hears  in  Congress.  Even 
in  the  yellowed,  closely  packed  pages  of 
the  Record  they  are  charming,  so 
precious  and  inimitable  is  naturalness, 
in  Congress  or  out! 

As  every  one  knows,  the  primary  use 
of  poetry  in  Congress,  one  might  al- 
most say  the  official  use  of  poetry  in 
Congress,  is  elegiac  and  eulogistic.  Out 
of  the  twenty-eight  hundred  quotations 
used  during  the  twenty  years  under 
consideration,  about  two  thousand  were 
used  in  memorial  addresses,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a gro\Ying  acquiescence  in 
the  tradition  tliat  here  poetry  is  most 
fitting  and  decorous.  In  the  Senate  the 
averaee  numl)er  of  poetic  quotations  in 
a memorial  address  is  ten.  and  they 
run  a little  "thicker”  in  the  House. 
Now.  as  the  memorial  addresses  average 
about  ten  a session,  and  the  quotations 
average  from  five  to  seven  lines  each, 
it  follows  that  there  are,  at  the  lowest^ 
some  500  lines  of  elegiac  and  eulogistic 
poetry  quoted  during  a typic  session  of 
Congre.ss.  or  some  5,000  lines  a decade. 

Now.  when  you  consider  that  this  500 
lines  a session  is  the  comparative  total 
for  the  memorial  addresses  only,  and 
that  Congress  does  not  confine  its 
poetry  to  memorial  occasions,  you 
realize  that  in  the  course  of  its  official 
duties  Congress  probably  listens  to 
more  ])oetry  than  any  other  body  of  working-men  in 
the  world.  Compared  with  the  amount  of  poetry  the 
common,  every-day  .American  hears— and  consumes! — 
during  an  equivalent  period  of  time.  Congress  may  be 
called  the  Conservator  of  Historic  Poetry  in  America. 
Rather  startling,  is  it  not?”  And  imposing,  too. 

Naturally,  it  is  in  the  memorial  addresses  that  the 
highest  type  of  Congressional  poetry  is  used,  Shake- 
speare, Tennyson.  Gray,  Longfellow,  and  Bryant  being 
the  preferred  ft^vorites,  and  “ Hamlet,”  “ Julius 
Ctpsar,”  the  “Ode.bhlJttt  Dedth  bf^the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington,” the  “ Psalm  jjr  L|fe^’i^JlThanatop8iB  ” being 
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the  popular  quarries.  There  is  a curious  fact  about 
this  elegiac  poetry,  a fact  that  has  been  remarked  l)y 
many  regular  and  habitual  readers  of  the  ('ongres- 
si<mal  Record — that  is,  the  constant  recurrence  of  cer- 
tain stock  lines  and  stanzas.  For  instance,  and  using 
figures  that  arc  fairly  reliable — considering  the 
amount  of  material  sift^'d — tlray’s  stanza  beginning 
“ The  boast  of  Heraldry,  tlie  pomp  of  Power.”  has  been 
used  at  least  26  times  during  the  two  decades;  Long- 
fellow’s “There  is  no  Deatli.”  16  times;  Pryanl’s  ex- 
hortation. “So  live, 
that  when  thy  summons 
comes.”  24;  and  Mark 
Antony’s  tribute  t(>  tlie 
dead  Brutus, 

“ II is  life  was  gentle, 
and  the  elements 

So  mix’d  in  him.  that 
Nature  might  stand 
up 

And  say  to  all  the 
world,  ‘ This  was  a 
Man,’  ” 

has  been  used  so  many 
times  that  memory  tot- 
ters beneath  the  figures. 

These  several  (piota- 
tions  are  used,  practi- 
cally, once  every  ses- 
sion, and  certain’  other 
popular  lines  from 
" Thanatopsis,”  t h e 
“ Ode  on  the  Death  of 
the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton.” and  the  “ Psalm 
of  Life,”  occur  year  af- 
ter year  with  the  regu 
larity  of  seed-time  and 
harvest. 

Anent  this  persistent 
repetition,  and  in  spite 
of  one’s  conventional 
reverence  for  " the 
situation.”  the  wonder 
will  intrude  itself  that 
when  a Representative 
or  a Senator  finds  him- 
self “ booked  ” for  a 
memorial  address,  he 
does  not  " bone  up  ” on 
what  his  colleagues 
said  the  year  before, 
and  the  year  before 
that,  then  seek  a new 
quarry.  It  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  the 
lives  of  all  our  dead 
legislators  were  “ gen- 
tle,” and  the  elements 
mi-xed  in  them  in  pre- 
cisely the  right  propor- 
tion that  Nature  might 
boldly  give  them  her 
unqualified  endorse- 
ment.  Where  are  our 
public  men  of  rugged 
impudence,  of  dynamic 
power,  of  sporadic 

genius?  Mark  Antony’s  felicitous  eulogj'  seems  to 
have  reduced  all  our  dead  legislators  to  a common 
denominator. 

And  now  to  be  statistical — and  stupid! — for  a little. 
That  is,  to  be  comparatively  8tatisti»‘al,  for  in  such  a 
case  figures  have  no  rigidity.  Scainiing  thousands  and 
thousands  of  the  closely  printed,  warped,  fast-yellow- 
ing pages  of  the  ('ongrcssional  Record,  one  is  ajit  to 
mi.ss  many  short  quotations,  and  sometimes,  in  sheer 


weariness,  to  see  double.  Using  round  numliers,  there 
were  some  twenty-eight  hundred  poetical  quotations 
used  in  Congress  from  1884  to  1904.  Of  this  number, 
there  were  hundreds  the  investigator  could  not  place, 
several  hundred  from  current  periodicals,  songs,  and 
l>arodie8.  and  several  hundred  recognized  and  located, 
but  which  cannot  be  classified  as  to  authorship.  But 
a'-i  it  is  possible  to  get  an  impression  conformable  with 
truth  even  from  partial  and  fluctuating  figures,  I set 
down  a few  of  these  wavy  figures.  They  wdll  at  least 
give  a general  idea  of  the  main  cur- 
rent of  the  stream  poetic. 

Shakespeare  has  lieeii  (pioted  some 
:i:)6  times,  so  far  as  I was  aide  to 
recognize  him,  or  about  sixteen 
times  a session.  “Hamlet”  is  tbe 
leader,  the  source  of  fully  half  of 
these,  and  after  that  play,  in 
following,  come  “.Julius 
“ Macladh,”  and  " Othello.” 
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.3;  “The  Merchant  of  Venice”  and  “The  Tempest,” 
17  each;  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  9;  “Antony  and 
Cleopatra.”  2;  the  remainder  of  the  Shakespearian 
quotations  being  scattering,  here  and  there,  a sort  of 
u»i  “also  ran”  vote.  The  quotations  are  almost  in- 
variably popular  lines,  lines  from  Hamlet’s  “To  be  or 
not  to  be”  soliloquy.  Polonius’s  advice  to  his  scape- 
grace son,  Wolsey’s  farewell  to  p(»wer.  .Juliet’s  scorn  of 


the  intrinsic  value  of  a name.  Port  homily  on 
mercy,  and  similar  well-conned  parts*  Sonnets 

are  never  quoted,  nor  the  Shakespearian  nor 

many  of  the  purely  poetical  and  n^^ginative  pas- 
sages. 

Next  to  Shakesj)eare,  procession-wise,  comes  Tenny- 
son, with  98,  largely  drawn  from  the  “ Ode  on  the 
Death  of  the  Duke  of  W’ellington,”  “ Locksley  Hall,” 
“ The.  May  Queen,”  and  “ Maud,”  w'ith  a half  dozen 
from  “ In  Memoriam.”  Longfellow  is  next,  with  62,  the 
lines  being  from  “Resignation”  and  the  “Psalm  of 
Life”;  then  come  Bryant  with  49,  all  from  “Thana- 
topsis.” most  of  tliem  the  closing  division  of  that  poem, 
"So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes”;  Thomas 
Cray  with  46.  all  from  “The  Elegy”;  Whittier  with 
38.  from  “The  Eternal  Goodness”;  Alexander  Pope 
with  .32.  from  “ 3’he  Essay  on  Man,”  with  a very  few 
from  “The  Universal  Prayer”;  Oliver  Goldsmith  with 
29  from  “ ’I’he  Deserted  Village,”  and  James  Russell 
l.owell  with  21. 

•At  tbe  end  of  the  procession,  “ Citizens  in  Car- 
riages.” as  it  were,  come  Burns  and  Scott,  with  20 
each;  Alilton  with  17;  Wordsworth  with  15;  Tom 
Moore  with  12;  Addison  and  'I'om  Hood  with  9 each, 
the  Addison  lines  being  from  “The  Spacious  Firma- 
ment on  High.”  which  was  written  by  Andrew  Marvell, 
a fact  somewhat  too  recondite  for  Congress;  Fitz-Green 
Halleck  with  7.  “ Green  Be  Hie  Turf  above  Thee  ”;  Shel- 
ley and  Kipling  with  5 each;  “ Bulwer  ” (as  Lord 
Lytton  is  universally  known  in  America)  and  Byron 
with  6 each;  'riieodore  O’Hara,  with  8,  all  from  “The 
Bivouac  of  the  Dead”;  William  Knox  with  8,  from 
“ Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  Be  Proud,”  said  to 
be  Lincoln’s  favorite  pot>m;  and  the  Bible  is  quoted 
many  times,  a.s  is  the  Common  Hymnal. 

The  small-boy  mfdee  at  the  end  of  the  end  of  the 
procession  contains  some  85  historic  names  of  British 
and  American  poets,  fairly  well  known,  many  living 
writers  of  newspajicr  and  magazine  verse,  and  forty 
historical  names  more  or  less  obscure.  Among  the  first, 
some  of  the  prominent  poets,  none  of  whom  are  quoted 
above  three  or  four  limes,  are  the  Brownings,  William 
Cowper.  Leigh  Hunt.  James  Montgomery,  Coleridge, 
!southey,  Thomas  Buchanan  Read.  George  Morris, 
Charles  Kingsley,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Nathaniel 
R.  Willis,  Dryden.  Cowley,  Mrs.  Barbaiild,  Alacaulay 
< “ I.jiy8  of  Ancient  Rome”),  Owen  Meredith,  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  ^sop.  Mother  Goose,  and — Shakespeare’s 
Epitaph! 

The  tyi)ical  Congressional  quotation  is  of  the  obvious 
sort,  the  meaning  on  the  face  of  the  words,  and  no 
chance  for  mistake.  It  is  the  e.xceptional  thing  to 
hear  symbolic,  imaginative,  or  philosophic  poetry 
quoted  in  the  Senate,  and  never,  or  hardly  ever,  is  it 
heard  in  the  House.  A good  half  of  the  quotations  are 
lines  popularized  by  common  usage.  Tne  quotations 
are  not  woven  into  the  texture  of  a speech;  their  use 
is  formal  and  conscious.  The  poetry  is  not  in  the 
blood — it  is  in  the  book,  whence  it  is  taken  out,  brought 
over,  and  inserted  neatly  in  the  speech  as  part  of  an 
academic  process. 

In  twenty  years  the  poetic  habits  of  Congress,  and 
particularly  the  House,  have  changed  for  the  better. 
The  growing  tendency  is  to  use  shorter  quotations,  to 
abandon  the  formal  introductions,  to  quote  extempore, 
and  to  use  slightly  finer  material.  A quarter  of  a 
century  ago  the  poetry  was  apt  to  be  of  the  ex- 
tremely sentimental  sort  or  the  blatant  sort — either 
W'eak  and  weepy,  fiery  or  thunderous,  didactic  or 
lugubrious.  Now  you  hear,  for  instance,  Browming 
sometimes,  Omar  not  infrequently,  and  Swinburne  now' 
and  then.  The  rea.sons  for  this  change  are  too  far 
to  seek  here,  even  were  it  possible  to  find  them  in  the 
intricate  and  transitional  social  conditions  that  go  to 
make  our  federal  legislative  body  what  it  is.  Birth, 
parentage,  education,  family  tradition,  environment, 
individual  taste  and  temperament,  conventional  cul- 
ture— the  “reasons”  lie  deeply  bedded  in  these  far- 
rooted  things. 


MESSINA  FIVE  YEARS  AFTER 
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THE  FIRST  CITIZEN  OF  FRANCE 


Raymond  Poincare,  the  Next  President  of  the  Republic,  and  His  Remarkable  Career 

BY  CHARLES  JOHNSTON^ 


SAYMOXD  POINCAR^:  stands  out  as 
tlje  foremost  man  in  France  to-day. 
Until  last  summer  he  was  not  wide- 
ly known  beyond  the  frontier  of 
France,  or  known  only  as  one 
among  many  brilliant  parliamenta- 
rians. Then  came  his  journey  to 
Russia,  with  vital  conferences  be- 
tween tlie  Tsar  and  his  ministers 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  France,  which  infused  new 
life  into  the  Triple  Entente.  Almost  immediately  fol- 
lowe<l  the  Balkan  War,  and  then,  at  last,  events  gave 
the  true  measure  of  Raymond  PoincarC*,  w'ho  stood 
out  as  one  of  three  or  four  men  working  with  the 
power  of  genius  to  presen’e  the  peace  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  for  both  would  be  involved  in  any  general  w'ar. 
Wisely,  forcefully,  with  courage  and  courtesy,  and  w'ith 
keen  intuitive  insight,  Poincar6  met  one  perilous  situa- 
tion after  another,  in  each  case  gaining  a victory  for 
peace  and  a victory  for  the  honor  of  France.  A few 
days  ago,  speaking  in  the  French  popular  house,  the 
Clmraber  of  Deputies,  he  described  the  steps  of  his 
world  policy: 

“ From  the  beginning  of  11)12,  without  a moment’s 
break,  we  have  been  exchanging  ideas  on  the  situation 
with  our  friends  and  allies,  and  in  these  daily  con- 
versations, which  showed  a hearty  agreement  between 
Russia,  England,  and  France,  these  three  nations  set 
the«nselves  to  bring  about  a general  good  understand- 
ing among  all  the  great  European  powers.  We  held 
that  w'e  owed  it  to  our  ally  to  give  a striking  testi- 
mony of  our  effective  and  active  fidelity.  Honor  and 
interest  equally  commanded  this  course.  And  our 
task  was  made  easy  by  the  clairvoyance  and  surety 
of  judgment  which  M.  Kokovtseff  showed  in  his  last 
sj)eech.  As  for  England,  our  relations  with  her  have 
never  been  so  cordial  and  close.  Therefore,  it  is  in 
full  community  of  view  with  our  friends  and  allies 
that  we  arc  w'atching  the  march  of  events.  But  France 
has  not  been  content  to  count  on  a systematic  op- 
position of  international  groups  to  solve  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  moment.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  held 
that  the  hope  of  arriving  at  a peaceful  solution  de- 
pended wholly  on  the  possibility  of  bringing  about 
general  negotiations,  and  we  have  worked  from  the 
outset  to  open  the  way  for  these  negotiations. 

“ So  the  powers  considered  the  possibility  of  offer- 
ing their  collective  mediation  to  the  belligerents.  But 
in  order  that  this  offer  might  not  be  rejected  by  the 
victors,  it  was  necessary  to  guarantee  to  them  that 
none  of  the  mediators  sought  to  appropriate  all  or  a 
part  of  the  fruits  of  their  success.  Therefore,  France 
proposed,  in  the  offer  of  international  mediation,  to 
insert  a clause  of  disinterestedness.  None  of  the  Bal- 


kan States  misunderstood  our  purpose  and  all  have 
expressed  their  thanks  to  us.  While  reserving  our 
rights  and  respecting  the  interests  of  others,  we  were 
able  to  propose  to  the  great  powers  the  repudiation 
of  all  territorial  annexation.  This  was,  in  regard  to 
the  Balkan  States,  an  act  of  wisdom  and  of  justice. 
But  will  an  agreement  be  reached?  That  is  the  secret 
of  to-morrow.  If,  unhappily,  a rupture  should  take 
place  the  role  of  Europe  will  not  be  ended.  Europe 
could  not  show  indifference  before  a renewal  of  hos- 
tilities which  would  risk  now,  perhaps,  more  than 
ever  the  expansion  of  the  area  of  conflagration.  Eu- 
rope woxdd,  no  doubt,  return  to  her  first  ideas  of 
mediation.  France  would  in  any  case  continue  with 
all  her  power  to  second  and,  if  necessary,  to  urge 
the  efforts  of  the  powers  in  favor  of  peace.  But  how- 
ever sincere  may  be  our  pacific  intentions,  of  which, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  crisis,  we  have  given  re- 
peated proofs,  yet  we  are  firmly  determined  to  defend 
cur  intere-sts  and  our  rights  without  yielding,  to  main- 
tain the  great  traditions  of  France  in  the  Orient,  and, 
above  all,  to  safeguard  that  intangible  and  sacred 
thing  which  is  called  national  honor.” 


These  sentences  reveal  the  man  better  than  any 
descriptions:  his  lucidity,  his  logical  force,  his  con- 
siderate courte.sy.  his  courage,  his  high  ideal  of  honor. 
While  these  qualities  were  innate,  his  life  and 
training  did  much  to  develop  them.  He  was  born  at 
Bar-le-Duc  in  1860.  His  father,  Nicholas  Poincare, 
who  belonged  to  an  old  family'  of  the  Meuse  Valley, 
was  a man  of  culture  and  scientific  attainments.  A 
few  years  earlier  was  born  at  Nancy,  half-way  lietween 
Bar-ie-Duc  and  Strasburg,  a cousin  of  the  future 
statesman,  Henri  Poincarf*,  the  world-famous  mathe- 
matician, who  died  last  year.  The  generation  of 
Frenchmen  to  which  they  lielonged  is  marked  by  a 
certain  severity.  “ The  breath  of  the  lost  provinces  ” 
has  filled  their  hearts.  As  M.  Raymond  Poincarfi 
himself  has  said,  the  patriotism  of  a Lorrainer,  ado- 
lescent in  1870.  is  necessarily  of  supple  steel.  Such  a 
one  is  better  informed,  more  awakened,  more  sensitive. 
He  need  make  no  effort  of  memory  to  recall  the  trials 
of  the  past.  They  have  left  before  his  eyes  en- 
sanguined traces  which  are  not  effaced. 

Raymond  Poincarfi  passed  his  school-days  at  Nancy, 
and  he  has  given  a delightful  and  humorous  account 
of  his  trepidation  before  the  examiner,  Emile  Gebhart, 
to  whose  chair  in  the  French  Academy  he  succeeded, 
and  a eulogy  on  whom,  according  to  the  grace- 
ful custom  of  that  body,  he  was  called  on  to  pro- 
nounce. Soon  after  he  gained  his  bachelor’s  degree, 
Paris  began  to  exercise  her  fascination  on  him.  There 
he  completed  his  studies,  took  his  doctor’s  degree,  and 
w'as  called  to  the  bar.  At  t\venty-tbree  he  was  first 
secretary  of  the  conference  of  lawyers,  and  in  that 
capacity  pronounced  a eulogy  on  Dufaure  wdiich  won 
admiration.  From  1883  to  1886  he  wrote  for  the 
Voltaire,  when  his  fellow-Lorrainer,  Develle,  then 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  made  him  chief  of  his  de- 
partment. Raymond  Poincarf?,  who  was  then  twenty- 
six.  had  already  made  his  mark  as  a lawyer  and  a 
writer.  A seat  in  the  popular  house,  that  for  Com- 
mercy,  a few  miles  from  Bar-le-Duc,  his  home,  falling 
vacant  in  July,  1887,  Raymond  Poincar6  became  a 
candidate  as  a “Liberal  Republican”  and  was  elected 
by  an  enormous  majority.  He  represented  this  elec- 
toral district  uninterruptedly  until  190.3,  when  he 
was  elected  Senator  for  the  Department  of  the  Meuse, 
which  includes  both  his  birthplace  and  his  old  par- 
liamentary constituency. 

From  his  first  day  in  the  popular  chamber  Raymond 
Poincarf  show'ed  the  wonderful  union  of  force  with 
tact  which  marks  all  he  does.  Conscious  of  his  own 
force,  he  set  himself  quietly  to  work,  making  himself 
effective  rather  than  conspicuous,  thus  winning  friends 
without  arousing  enemies.  “ He  aroused  no  enthusiasm 
and  was  not  anxious  to  create  any.  This  w'as  his 
first  power.  Then  he  called  forth  no  envious  hatred. 
This  was  his  second  power.  And  little  by  little 
PoincarS  revealed  himself.  He  spent  no  hour  profit- 
lessly;  every  word,  every  gesture  made  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  plans  which  he  thenceforward  held,  plans 
for  the  gradual  growth  of  his  personal  force.  Never 
to  scatter  his  forces,  this  was  his  first  principle;  he 
alw'ays  sought  to  bring  them  to  a focus.  And  his 
second  principle  was  always  to  be  engaged  in  effective 
work,  devoting  his  fresh  energies  to  practical  aims.” 
There  is  a certain  resemblance  here  to  Gladstone’s 
early  parliamentary  life.  Both  w-ere  men  of  im- 
agination, born  orators,  w'riters;  yet  both  first  made 
a mark  in  the  field  which  seems  least  favorable  to 
eloquence,  the  department  of  finance.  Gladstone  be- 
came the  author  of  budgets.  Poincarfi  liecame  the 
critic  of  Finance  Ministers.  “His  eloquence  was  as 
limpid  as  his  subject  was  obscure.” 

In  1893,  when  Raymond  PoincarC  was  thirty-three, 
M.  Dupuy  formed  his  first  cabinet.  PoincarC  seemed 
indicated  as  his  Minister  of  Finance.  But  Dupuy  of- 
fered him  instead  the  portfolio  of  Public  Instruction. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of  a 


second  side  of  his  character.  The  practical  lawyer 
had  had  his  opportunity.  It  was  now  the  turn  of 
the  cultivated  scholar. 

After  eight  months,  Dupuy’s  cabinet  fell.  The  sec- 
ond Dupuy  ministry  was  soon  organized,  and  this  time 
Raymond  PoincarC  became  Minister  of  Finance.  On 
the  fall  of  Dupuy,  Ribct  formed  a cabinet  in  which 
Raymond  PoincarC  for  the  second  time  held  the  port- 
folio of  Public  Instruction  and  undertook  a thorough 
reorganization  of  the  provincial  universities,  infusing 
into  them  new  energy  and  enthusiasm.  This  was  in 
189.3.  For  the  next  two  years  he  was  vice-president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  leader  of  tlie  “ party 
of  progress  ” in  the  popular  house.  He  was  steadily 
gaining  the  confidence  of  the  nation  as  a man  who 
made  no  promises  that  he  did  not  keep,  who  was 
conservative  in  design  and  daring  in  action,  who  was 
the  essence  of  upright  loyalty,  at  once  lucid  and  full 
of  energy.  All  these  qualities  were  manifested  in  the 
part  he  played,  in  the  closing  days  of  1898.  in  the 
Dreyfus  scandal,  which  sh.ook  France  to  the  depths 
and  whose  echoes  within  the  last  few  days  have  shaken 
the  PoincarC  Cabinet. 

About  this  time  Raymond  PoincarC  began  to  show 
that  clear  insight  into  the  dangers  to  national  and 
individual  liberty  which  are  hidden  under  the  glow- 
ing promises  of  Socialism  and  became  one  of  the  group 
of  French  statesmen  who  have  brought  about  the 
reaction  in  France  from  Socialist  dreams  to  greater 
sanity.  The  changes  in  the  political  kaleidoscope 
brought  PoincarC  back  to  his  practice  at  the  bar,  and 
there  his  high  gifts  of  insight,  lucid  eloquence,  and 
force  won  him  a considerable  fortune.  But  this  born 
parliamentarian  was  not  destined  to  remain  long 
without  a leading  part  in  the  destinies  of  France. 
M.  Sarrien  succeeded  M.  Rouvier  as  Prime  Minister 
in  1906  and  asked  Raymond  PoincarC  to  become  his 
V'inance  Minister,  an  offer  which  was  accepted.  Then 
Sarrien  fell  in  the  unstable  equilibrium  of  French 
parliamentary  groups,  and  Georges  ClCmenceau,  “ the 
old  debutant,”  who  had  hitherto  been  a destroyer  of 
ministries,  was  called  upon  to  construct  a ministry 
in  his  turn. 

Under  ClCmenceau,  PoincarC  held  a loss  conspicu- 
ous place,  but  with  not  less  conspicuous  distinc- 
tion. Further  revolutions  of  the  wheel  of  political 
fortune  followed,  and  at  length  Raymond  PoincarC  was 
called  on  by  President  FalliCres  to  form  a cabinet  of 
his  own,  as  a result  of  certain  Central  African  ques- 
tions which  compelled  the  retirement  of  his  prede- 
cessor. He  succeeiled  brilliantly,  constructing  a “ cabi- 
net of  all  the  talents,”  which  contained  more  men  of 
genius  and  more  distinguished  piarliamentary  leaders 
than  had  ever  before  composed  a Council  of  Ministers 
in  France. 

One  of  the  chief  internal  questions  which  he  and 
his  colleagues  have  had  to  face  is  the  new  militant 
policy  of  the  revolutionary  Socialists,  the  policy  asso- 
ciated with  the  words  “ syndicalism  ” and  “ sabotage,” 
which  means  collective  violence  and  destruction  appli^ 
as  a weapon  in  “ the  stniggle  between  capital  and 
labor.”  We  have  had  illustrations  of  the  spirit  of  this 
new  movement  in  this  country.  We  shall  in  all  prob- 
ability have  still  further  illustrations  of  it.  And 
when  we  realize  its  full  scope  and  its  menace  to  the 
very  elements  of  personal  and  national  freedom  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  understand  the  work  which  has 
already  been  done  in  France  to  conquer  it  by  men  like 
Georges  ClC^menceau,  Aristide  Briand,  and  Raymond 
PoincarC. 

Of  the  great  external  problem  which  the  PoincarO 
ministry  has  been  called  on  to  face,  the  Balkan  War 
and  the  danger  of  a general  conflagration,  w'e  have 
allowed  M.  PoincarO  to  speak  on  his  owm  behalf.  In 
both  interior  and  exterior  difficulties  he  has  shown 
himself  a great  statesman,  wise,  courageous,  the  soul 
of  honor  and  rectitude. 
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AS  A .JOINT,  ENABLING  THE  FRONT  AND  REAR  CARS  TO  NEGOTIATE  CURVI-:a  WITHOUT 
ED,  OWING  TO  THE  INCREASED  ACCOMMODATION.  THE  CONDUCTOR  MANIPULATES  THE 
SECTION,  WHICH  HAS  AN  AUTOMATIC  FARE-BOX  OriginSl  frQm 
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Triumphs  of  the 
Bridge  Engineer 


BY  J.  B.  STRAUSS.  C.E. 


g^ESS  conspicuous  tlian  most  of  its 
kindretl  sciences,  but  no  less  marvel- 
J ous  in  its  development,  is  the  mo<l- 
ern  art  of  bridge-building.  Only 
a hundred  years  ago  the  maxi- 
i mum  length  of  a single  span  was 
I luirdly  more  than  a few  meters. 
^ 'I  here  were  only  two  types  of  struc- 
^ture.  both  of  the  most  limited 
range — namely,  the  timber  bridge  and  the  stone  bridge: 
and  movable  bridges  were  limited  to  mere  toys,  while 
the  science  of  stresses  and  strains  was  as  yet  unborn, 
nie  modern  achievement  of  building  single  spans  of 
steel  up  to  700  feet  in  lengtii  and  cantilever  and  sus- 
pension spans  of  nearly  2.000  feet  in  lengtli.  of  com- 
bining steel  and  concrete  in  magnificent  arches  of 
unprecedent»*d  size,  and  of  constructing  bascule  and 
lift  bridges  so  liuge  as  to  astonish,  all  develope<l 
simultaneously  with  a complete  and  exact  science, 
marks  an  era  of  progress  unexcelled  in  any  other  art. 
In  spite-  of  these  achievements,  the  bridge  engine«T 
seldom  comes  before  the  public  eye.  His  deeds  are 
unheralded.  Unlike  the  architect,  the  physician,  and 
the  attorney,  he  labors  in  a silent  calling,  alert,  per- 
sistent, with  all  his  trained  faculties  in  leash,  con- 
stantly struggling  with  the  difficult  problems  created 
by  the  necessities  of  modern  traffic,  solving  each  new 
issue  as  it  arises,  preserving  and  extending  the  arteries 
of  communication  by  land  and  rail  and  water,  so  that 
our  commerce,  our  markets,  our  comforts,  and,  in  fact, 
the  well-being  of  the  nation  itself  may  be  furthered. 

With  the  commercial  development  of  iron  the  science 
of  bridge-building  took  its  first  mighty  leap  forward. 
The  second  advance  was  simultaneous  with  the  transi- 
tion from  iron  to  steel.  Then  came  the  era  of  re- 
inforced concrete.  At  present  the  reinforce<l  concrete 
structure  and  the  steel  bridge  find  eijually  vast  fields 
of  usefulness,  the  former  with  its  largest  possibilities 
in  arch  spans  for  highway  bridges,  the  latter  serving 
both  highways  and  railways  for  their  longer  and 
heavier  spans.  Illustrative  of  heavy  steel  bridge- 
work  is  the  magnificent  Hell  Gate  Bridge,  a remark- 
able conception  in  steel,  which,  when  completed,  will 
stand  for  centuries  as  a monument  to  engineering 
skill.  This  structure  forms  tlie  main  section  of  the 
New  York  Conne<'ting  Railroad,  a link  lietween  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
& Hartford  Railroad,  saving  the  long  haul  by  car 
ferry  through  the  harbor  of  New  York.  The  amount 
of  metal  required  in  this  work  is  so  great  that  it  will 
tax  the  capacity  of  two  of  the  great  American  bridge- 
manufacturing companies  for  the  greater  jiart  of  a 
year. 

New  York  is  unique  in  having  other  unusual  ex- 
amples of  the  bridge  engineer’s  best  work  in  steel, 
such  as  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  Blackwell’s  Island, 
the  Williamsburg,  and  the  Manhattan  bridges.  These 
structures  give  this  metropolis  a distinctiveness  and 
impressiveness  not  equaled  by  any  other  city  in  the 
world.  But  outranking  even  tliese  monsters  is  the 
mammoth  Quebec  Bridge,  several  hundretls  of  miles 
inland,  now  rebuilding  under  the  direction  of  a (’ana- 
dian  chief  engineer.  With  one  sweep  of  its  arms  this 
great  cantilever  will  stretch  from  shore  to  sliore  of 
the  St.  I.awrence,  standing  on  the  site  of  one  of  the 
few  grave  bridge  disasters  which  have  attended  the 
forward  nuirch  of  the  American  bridge  engineer. 

Hardly  less  notable  than  the  above  are  tlie  massive 
concrete’  arches  of  200.  2.’)0.  and  280  feet,  which. 


A double-leaf  city  bridge  of  the  trunnion  type  at  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark 


graceful  in  spite  of  their  size,  loom  up  in  the  en- 
virons of  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  and  elsewhere,  or 
the  remarkable  concrete  viaducts  of  the  South.  wMth 


A single-leaf  trunnion  bascule  railway  bridge 

arch  after  arch  stretching  its  spandrels  across  the 
sea  for  a dozen  miles,  forming  a solid  road-lied  which 
no  turbulence  of  wind  or  wave  affects.  Throughout 
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Chicago — a type  of  the  double-leaf  trunnion  bascule 
10 


the  country,  across  brook  and  stream,  over  railway 
tracks  and  boulevards,  in  city,  village,  and  country, 
white-clad  bridges  of  concrete  flash  upon  the  vision 
by  the  hundreds,  now  arches,  then  girders,  and  a^in 
viaducts,  some  stately  in  their  boldness  of  design, 
others  beautiful  in  their  graceful  contour  and  pleas- 
ing architectural  treatment. 

Of  movable  bridges  tlie  foremost  type  is  now  the 
so-called  “bascule”  bridge  (from  the  French  word 
“ liasculer,”  meaning  to  rock).  At  one  time  an  object 
of  interest  because  of  its  rarity,  the  bascule  is  now 
a standard  constniction  tliroughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Almost  every  street  which  crosses  the 
tortuous  Chicago  River  is  served  by  double-leaf  bridges 
of  the  bascule  tvqie.  while  in  Milwaukee,  Cleveland, 
Winnipeg.  Quel>ec,  Montreal,  and  other  cities  through- 
out the  continent  these  bridges  appear  in  ever-increas- 
ing numbers.  Bridges  of  the  btiscule  type  are  quick 
ojierating  and  easily  controlled.  They  are  safer  tlian 
swing  draws  for  street  traffic  because  they  block  the 
ojx^n  ends  of  the  street.  For  the  smaller  craft  they 
are  only  slightly  lifted.  Often,  therefore,  they  may  be 
ojiened  and  closed,  and  traffic  resumed,  while  the  old- 
fashioned  draw,  which  must  turn  through  the  entire 
angle  for  all  vcs.sels,  large  and  small,  is  still  swing- 
ing. 

The  bascule  bridge,  like  most  other  bridge  types, 
originated  in  Europe,  and  there  found  its  highest  de 
velopment  in  the  great  Tower  Bridge  in  London, 
built  in  1892  and  still  in  satisfactory  service.  In  this 
country,  however,  it  has  reached  a far  greater  develop- 
ment, and  the  types  produced  in  the  United  States, 
and  more  jiarticularly  in  Chicago,  have  now  super- 
seded almost  all  the  earlier  types  developed  in  Europe. 
Excellent  examples  of  American  types  of  bascules  are 
found  in  the  double-leaf  “trunnion  bascule”  bridge 
at  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 
an  unusually  artistic  structure,  and  in  the  great  Pal- 
ace Bridge  at  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  leading  to  the 
Winter  Palace  of  the  Tsar,  across  the  great  Neva 
River,  1.000  feet  wide  and  60  feet  deep.  This  structure 
will  be  90  feet  wide  and  will  cost  when  completed 
$2,225,000. 

It  is  in  this  country,  however,  that  every  prediction 
as  to  the  maximum  length  of  bascule  spans  has  been 
exceeded,  and  the  limit  of  size  and  weight  of  spans 
is  still  being  advanced.  Across  the  Calumet  River  at 
South  Chicago  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  has 
just  completed  a single-leaf,  double-track  bascule  of 
the  trunnion  type,  which  is  235  feet  from  center  to 
center  of  end  bearings.  This  bridge  when  open  stands 
higher  than  an  eighteen-story  office-building.  Its  con- 
struction involved  1,500  tons  of  metal,  while  2.000 
tons  of  concrete  counterweight  are  used  to  balance 
the  weight  of  the  leaf.  This  balancing  is  so  exact 
that  the  bridge  can  be  fully  opened  and  closed  for 
the  passage  of  trains  in  two  minutes.  The  operation 
of  this  structure  (and  bascules  generally)  is  wholly 
electrical,  the  ojicrator  being  housed  in  a little  cabin 
at  the  side,  with  his  controller,  brake,  and  signals 
by  which  he  controls  his  great  charge  with  absolute 
precision  and  consummate  ease. 

Across  the  United  States  Ship-canal  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  there  is  now  under  construction  another  note- 
worthy “trunnion  bascule”  bridge  w’itli  two  leaves 
insteotl  of  one,  these  two  leaves  so  designed  that  as 
they  close  tliey  automatically  interlock  to  form  a 
single  span  336  feet  in  length  between  end  supports. 
This  wMIl  not  only  be  the  longest  ba.seule  span  so  far 
attempted,  but  the  boldest  design  ever  undertaken. 

Among  the  types  of  movable  bridges  introduced  into 
America  is  one  in  wliich  the  span  to  Iw  lifted  moves 
vertically.  Up  to  the  present  the  only  way  this  could 
lie  accomplished  was  by  means  of  cables  or  chains, 
on  the  principle  of  an  elevator.  Recently  a substantial 
advance  was  effected  by  the  elimination  of  the  cables 
and  chains  and  the  substitution  of  a system  of  counter- 
balanced levers,  a radical  departure,  opening  up  im- 
mense possibilities. 

The  achievements  of  tlie  bridge  engine,  t i.Iac.  him 
among  the  foremost  factors  making  for  tlie  world’s 
progress.  His  is  the  front  rank.  With  hi-  < How- 
engineers  he  paves  the  way  over  which  civilization 
travels.  None  could  perform  w’orthier  -'  rvi.-e,  nor 
could  they  accomplish  so  much  wMth  gre.iter  humility 
and  less  vanity  than,  that  which  distinguishes  tlie  true 
bridge  engineer.  K: 1 1 31  ll  G I"  i 
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CHICAGO  AS  A FINANCIAL  CENTER 


BY  THADDEUS  S.  DAYTON 


5HTCAGO  is  among  the  youngest  of 
^ the  great  cities  of  the  earth.  A 
, little  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
. century  ago  it  was  a frontier  trad- 
' ing-post  where  the  inediiuns  of  ex- 
J change  were  pelts  and  powder  and 
I hall.  There  were  neither  banks  nor 
j money  in  the  days  of  Fort  Dear- 
born. To-day  only  three  cities  in 
all  the  world  outrank  Chicago  as  centers  of  finance. 
Two  of  them — London  and  Paris — have  been  capitals  of 
money  kings  for  many  hundreds  of  years.  The  third 
is  Xew'  York,  which  was  nearly  two  centuries  old 
l>efore  Chicago  appeared  on  the  map  of  the  United 
States, 

In  the  capital  invested  in  its  banking  institutions, 
in  their  resources,  deposits,  and  clearings,  Chicago  is 
the  second  city  in  America,  Its  bank  clearings  almost 
»<iual  those  of  Boston  and  PTiiladclpliia  combined. 
They  are  but  little  less  than  the  total  clearings  of  the 
ten  next  largest  cities  of  the  United  States.  Last 
year  the  exchanges  of  the  Chicago  clearing-house 
amounted  to  nearly  fifteen  and  a half  billions  of  dol- 
lars. The  better  to  visualize  the  immensity  of  this 
sum.  let  us  suppose  that  it  should  be  divided  equally 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  which 
had  a population  of  15,.326  at  the  time  of  the  census  of 
If  such  a distribution  of  this  money  should  be 
made  it  would  make  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
Jacksonville  more  than  a millionaire. 

The  tremendous  growth  of  Chicago  as  a financial 
center  has  been  within  the  last  forty  years.  When 
the  Chicago  clearing-house  was  organized  in  1865  its 
l>usine.ss  was  about  $400,000,000.  Compared  with  the 
figures  for  1912,  the  increase  has  been  3,745  per  cent. 
There  was  a gain  of  10,5  per  cent,  in  last  year’s 
business  over  that  of  the  year  before.  New  York’s 
gain  was  9.1  per  cent. 

The  great  fire  which  destroyed  Chicago  in  1871  was  a 
blow  that  would  have  obliterated  financially  a less 
vigorous  community.  But,  tw'o  years  later,  in  1873,  the 
Itnnks  of  Chicago  were  a greater  power  than  ever  in 
the  Kmpire  of  the  West.  In  1873  there  were  thirty 
national,  state,  and  private  banks  with  a capital  of 
nearly  twelve  million  dollars.  To-day  there  are  sixty- 
five  banks  in  Chicago  and  their  combined  capital  is 
nearly  eighty  millions.  Their  deposits  are  close  to  a 
thousand  millions,  and  their  loans  considerably  more 
than  half  that.  Beside  these  figures  those  given  by  the 
first  clearing-house  statistics,  showing  deposits  of  a 
little  more  than  forty  millions,  seem  insignificant. 

Chicago’s  first  banker  was  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard.  He 
lived  in  a log  cabin  near  the  protecting  stockade  of 
Fort  Dearborn,  away  back  in  the  dawn  of  Chicago’s 
history.  He  had  some  money  on  deposit  in  a Buffalo 
hank,  Hubbard  did  quite  a bit  of  business  selling  ex- 
change on  Buffalo,  which  then  was  called  the 
metropolis  of  the  Middle  West.  Chicago’s  first  real 
liank  was  a branch  of  the  Illinois  State  Bank.  It 
opened  for  husiness  in  1835,  at  the  corner  of  La  Salle 
ami  South  Water  streets.  In  the  first  three  montlis 
its  dejrosits  averaged  around  $700  a day.  It  flourislied 
a little  less  than  two  years — until  the  “crash  of  ’37,” 
which  our  grandfatliers  used  to  tell  about,  when  tlie 
whole  country  was  swept  with  financial  disaster.  Chi- 
cago’s first  bank  received  a mortal  wound  at  this  time, 
but  lingered  as  an  agency  until  1843. 

'I'hose  were  tlie  all-but-forgotten  days  when  most  of 
file  actual  currency  in  circulation  was  city  and  private 
scrip.  It  was  an  era  of  fortune  for  George  Smith,  a 
Scotchman  Avho  came  to  Chicago  in  1834.  Smith  was 
the  first  of  Cliicago’s  long  line  of  great  bankers.  He 
conducted  a private  bank  in  CMiicago  from  18.39  to 
1860.  and  then  retired  to  London  to  enjoy  the  fortune 


— big  for  those  day.s — tliat  he  had  accumulated.  It 
was  a day  of  “ wildcat  ” banks,  but  never  a piece  of 
paper  with  George  Smith’s  name  on  it  but  was  re- 
deemed on  demand.  In  the  course  of  his  career  as  a 
banker  he  liad  millions  of  dollars  of  his  private  scrip 
in  circulation  throughout  the  West,  and  contribut<*d 
in  a great  degree  to  the 
development  of  the  city 


financiers.  Its  banks  furnished  a considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  capital  for  these  vast  enterprises.  3'hey 
also  began  lending  money  on  a large  scale  in  New 
York.  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  Whenever  money 
rates  go  up  elsewhere  the  Chicago  banks  always  have 
many  millions  to  loan  on  good  security. 


opm 

of  Chicago  and  the 
region  round  about.  The 
financial  panic  of  1857 
put  most  of  the  private 
banks  out  of  business. 

Only  one  of  the  many 
banks  that  were  in  ex-^ 
istence  then  still  sur- 
vives. 

The  National  Bank 
Act  dates  from  March 
25.  1863.  It  was  not 
until  May  16,  1864, 

‘ that  the  bankers  of 
Chicago  announced 
that  on  and  after  that 
date  they  would  “ re- 
ceive on  deposit  at  par. 
and  pay  out  at  par, 
only  legal  tender  notes, 
national  - bank  notes, 
and  the  notes  of  such 
other  banks  as  redeem 
at  par  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.”  This  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  era 
of  national  banks  in 
Chicago.  A little  more 
than  a year  later  there 
were  seven  national 
banks  in  the  city. 

The  next  great  crisis 
was  the  fire  of  1871. 

While  the  city  was 
still  a blazing  ruin  its 
bankers  met  for  a con- 
ference. They  feared 
that  when  they  came  to 
open  their  vaults  they 
would  find  only  ashes 
instead  of  money.  The 
question  was  what  per- 
centage of  their  de- 
posits should  they  pay 
on  demand.  The  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency 
settled  the  question  by 
notifying  the  national 
banks  that  they  must 
pay  their  depositors  in 
full  or  he  would  not 
allow  them  to  open  at 
all.  This  made  the 
bankers’  hearts  sink, 
but  it  restored  the  con- 
fidence of  their  country 

correspondents.  When  the  vaults  were  opened  and 
their  contents  found  undamaged  there  was  a sigh  of 
relief.  No  run  on  the  banks  ensued,  and  in  a little 
while  they  had  greater  deposits  than  before. 

Chicago  entered  upon  its  present  era  as  a great 
financial  center  of  America  about  fifteen  years  ago. 
jMillions  of  dollars  of  funds  for  the  organization  of  new 
enterpri.se8  were  i)laced  in  its  banks.  Several  corpora- 
tions capitalized  at  forty,  fifty  millions  of  dollars  and 
more  were  launched  or  underwritten  by  Chicago 
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A view  of  Chicago,  looking  northeast  from  the  Republic  Building 


One  reason  for  Chicago’s  tremendous  growth  as  a 
financial  center  is  its  strategic  location  as  a dis- 
tributing point  for  practically  the  whole  United  States 
east  of  the  Rockies.  It  is  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial as  well  as  the  financial  capital  of  a vast  territory 
(f  incredible  richness.  It  is  the  world’s  greatest  rail- 
way center,  the  greatest  lumber  mart  on  earth,  and 
the  most  important  meat-collecting  and  distributing 
|>oint.  It  is  the  largest  shipping  port  on  the  Great 
I.j\kes — the  tonnage  of  its  vessels  makes  it  one  of  the 
biggest  ports  in  the  world,  in  fact. 

All  these  things  make  Chicago  the  metropolis,  the 
center  toward  which  is  drawn  a vast  anuaint  of 
wealth.  By  very  force  of  circumstances  Chicago  has 
become  a huge  mart  for  money  as  well  as  for  merchan- 
dise. 'I’here  are  many  thousands  of  country  banks 
that  have  money  on  deposit  with  the  great  financial 
institutions  of  Chicago,  just  as  there  are  otlmr 
thousands  of  big  and  little  banks  that,  as  a necessity 
of  their  business,  plaee  millions  of  dollars  on  deposit 
with  banks  in  New  York  City.  Indeed,  Chieago’s  hanks 
and  trust  eompanies  have  as  their  clients  ami  ile- 
positors  (|uite  as  many  as  if  not  more  out  of  town  banks 
than  New  York  City’s  bankers  have.  There  is  «me 
bank  in  Chicag«»  which  has  the  accounts  of  about  six 
timusand  of  these  “ country  banks.”  The  presiilent 
of  this  Chicago  Tank — which  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
America — was  a farmer  boy.  No  man  in  .America  is 
in  closer  touch  with  the  small  towns  throughout  the 
Utiited  States  than  he  is.  1-Nery  moment  he  can  spare 
from  his  rotitino  duti<*s  he  devotes  to  stinlying  the. 
country  new'spapers.  'Ihat  is  one  of  the  things  that 
have  made  him  great,  and  it  is  because  there  are  so 
many  .such  men  in  Chicago,  who  realize  that  the  great- 
ness" of  the  city  is  due  to  the  natural  wealth  of  the 
Western  Kmpire,  that  Chicago  has  achieved  the  finan- 
cial pre-eminence  that  it  has. 

.Ask  any  Chicago  banker  where  the  financial  eent«*r 
of  the  world  will  be  half  a century  from  m»w,  and  he 
will  answer  iinhesibitingly.  “ Chicago,”  'I’hat  it  will 
be  in  the  United  States  is  hardly  beyond  question. 
Chicago  has  risen  in  a few  years  to  he  the  fourth  of 
the  world’s  cities  in  piquilation.  It  will  imt  Te  hmg 
before  it  j»asses  Paris  and  ranks  third.  Thirty  years 
ago  its  ]>o))ulation  was  half  a million.  Now  it  is 
marly  five  times  that.  In  its  workshops  ami  on  its 
streets  it  talks  the  tongues  of  Balad.  yet  as  a city  it 
is  ty|tically  .American.  No  one  would  be  rash  enough 
to  say  that  some  day  it  may  not  become  the  financial 
ca|>ital  of  .\meri»'a,_  if.  mtt  of  tjie  worhi.  It  is  a long 
siride  from  the  pellG>j''j]^iH^i  aKCIRillt  Dearborn  to  the 
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CHICAGO  AS  A DISTRIBUTING  POINT 

The  City  as  a Natural  Gateway  for  Transcontinental  Traffic 
BY  ROLAND  HARTLEY 


militan’  camps  of  the  all-ooii- 
ring  Homans  and  the  trading 
ts  of  the  all-pervading  Phoeiii- 
iis  determined  the  locations,  many 
turies  ago,  of  most  of  the  great 
imercial  cities  of  the  Old  World. 
* sites  of  the  cities  of  Ameriea 
e chosen,  as  a rule,  by  aecident: 
the  pioneers,  the  trap[>ers.  a’’.d 
the  traders  who  dealt  with  the  red  men.  The  lakes 
and  rivers  were  the  great  thoroughfares.  Trading- 
jmsts  and  forts  were  eslablished  at  points  where  there 
was  the  greatest  facility  for  receiving  and  distributing 
objects  of  barter. 

'I'lie  narrow  ]>ortage  between  I.*ko  Michigan  and 
the  Desplaines  River  was  the  •natural  accident  that 
determined  the  site  of  Chicago.  East  and  West  and 
North  and  South  there  stretched  an  empire  greater 
than  that  of  the  continent  of  Europe  in  extent.  Be- 
tween the  mountain  walls  lx*yond  which  the  sun  ro.se 
and  set  there  stretched  two  thousand  miles  of  land 
comparatively  level,  threaded  by  watery  highways  that 
led  from  the  edge  of  the  Arctic  to  the  edge  of  the 
tropic  zone. 

This  first  made  Chicago  a great  distributing  point 
while  yet  it  was  only  a dot  on  the  edge,  of  the  un- 
known. It  has  lx*en  the  tireless  energy  of  its  citizens 
in  these  latter  days  that  has  raised  it  to  its  present 
world  supremacy  in  this  respect. 

Fleets  of  steamers  and  sailing  craft,  huge  whale- 
hacks  and  great  barges  now  bring  the  sack  of  the 
whole  earth  to  Chicago.  Over  tens  of  thousands  of 
miles  of  railways  march  endless  processions  of  freight 
trains  loaded  with  the  produce  of  the  soil,  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral.  The  city  receives  it  all.  Some 
it  transmutes  in  its  vast  manufactories.  Some  it  ships 
throughout  the  great  territory  that  is  tributary  to  it. 
Some  it  unboxes  and  spreads  upon  its  counters  for 
sale.  But  the  larger  part  of  the  raw  material,  es- 
I>eciallv  the  foodstutis,  is  distributed  in  its  original 
form  from  this  central  point.  By  land  and  sea  it 
goes  to  every  corner  of  America  and  of  the  world. 

One  way  of  measuring  Chicago’s  growth  and  great- 
ness as  a distributing  center  is  by  its  manufactures. 
In  a score  of  ways — helped  by  the  easy  accessibility 
of  boundless  treasure-houses  of  raw'  maU‘rial — Chicago 
has  become  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  centers 
of  the  world.  The  city  stands  at  the  natural  gate- 
way for  transcontinental  traffic.  Land  and  fuel  are 
comparatively  cheap  and  always  have  been.  The  army 
of  domestic  and  foreign  buyers  tliat  turn  to  Chicago 
for  their  supply  of  manufactured  products  is  increas- 
ing tremendously  every  year. 

Ten  years  ago  the  value  of  Chicago’s  manufactures 
was  but  a little  past  the  thousand-million  mark. 
I^st  year  it  reached  the  astounding  total  of  nearly 
two  thousand  millions.  So  great  has  been  the  increase 
— so  swift  the  ]>ace  set  by  Chicago’s  manufacturing 
interests — that  municipal  questions  dealing  with  pub- 
lic utility,  safety,  and  convenience  have  had  to  be 
solved  with  almost  breathless  haste  in  order  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  city’s  needs. 


tUiicago  in  itself  is  u great  factory.  Its  dirt  and 
grime  and  smoke  and  worn  jmvements  that  hardly  can 
l)e  renewed  fast  enough  are  indicative  of  the  fierceness 
of  its  toil.  The  myriads  of  people  surging  through 
its  streets  day  and  night,  speaking  all  the  tongues 
of  Europe  and  all  the  dia’ie<‘ts  of  America,  have  been 
attracted  thither  l)y  the  stu|)endous  tasks  that  have 
to  l)e  |>erformcd  to  meet  the  incessantly  increasing 
demands  for  nuire  and  more  machinery  and  mer- 


A general  view  of  Chicago’s  stock-yards 


chandise  and  foodstuiTs  and  other  things  for  which 
Chicago  is  famed  throughout  the  world. 

The  city  is  surrounded  by  a cordon  of  tremendous 
manufacturing  plants,  as  Paris  is  surrounded  by  double 
and  triple  lines  of  forts.  But  around  Chicago  every 
break  in  the  sky-line,  every  blazing  furnace  cupola, 
every  high-walled  elevator  or  factory,  is  adding  to  the 
wealth  of  America. 

The  Chicago  nmnufacturer  is  as  progressive  and  has 
as  much  civic  pride  as  any  citizen  in  the  world.  He 
takes  a keen  interest  in  the  government  of  the  city. 
He  realizes  that  good  schools  and  ])lenty  of  them, 
great  parks  where  the  people  may  rest  and  breathe 
pure  air,  and  all  the  other  things  that  make  for  good 
citizenship,  arc  the  fundamentals  of  the  city’s  growth 


and  power.  He  makes  his  plant  the  most  modern  ol 
its  kind  and  is  keen  to  adopt  every  new  invention. 
He  goes  farther  than  that.  So  that  his  workmen  may 
l>c  of  the  best,  in  skill  and  health  and  intelligence, 
he  realizes  that  their  home  surroundings  must  be  made 
as  attractive  and  sanitary  as  possible.  Therefore, 
scores  of  great  model  industrial  communities  have 
lxH*n  established  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  great 
manufacturing  plants.  The  Is'st  in  similar  communi- 
ties here  and  abroad  has  been  adopted. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Ciiicago’s  manufactories  em- 
l»loyed  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  w’age-earners. 
'I’o-day  this  industrial  army  is  more  than  five  times 
as  great,  and  the  total  of  its  annual  wages  reaches 
a quarter  of  a billion  dollars. 

Last  year  the  sales  of  the  leading  paeking  concerns 
aggregated  not  far  from  a thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars. A harvester  company  sold  its  goods  to  the  value 
of  a humlred  millions  all  over  the  globe.  And  so  on 
through  the  long  list  of  things  that  people  use. 

Chicago's  wholesale  and  retail  establishments  cause 
more  than  double  as  much  money  to  change  hands  as 
do  its  factories.  Its  department  stores  are  mammoth 
affairs,  some  of  them  the  largest  in  the  world.  Chicago 
is  the  metropolis  of  America  to  the  country  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  Its  commercial  dominion  extends 
eastward  until  it  meets  that  of  New  York,  and  North 
and  South  almost  without  limit.  Merchants  from  all 
over  this  great  territory  buy  tbeir  goods  in  Chicago. 

From  the  granary  of  Ameriea.  by  rail  and  w'ater, 
come  the  vast  floods  of  wheat  and  corn  and  oats  to 
Chicago.  A portion  of  this  tremendous  volume  of 
foodstuffs  stays  in  Chicago  and  is  converted  into 
eatables.  A large  quantity,  however,  remains  in  the 
grain  elevators  only  a short  time,  and  then  is  dis- 
tributed from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic,  and  to  lands  beyond  the 
seas. 

Chicago  is  famous  the  world  around  for  the  products 
of  its  packing-houses.  No  other  city  on  earth  pre- 
jtares  for  food  so  many  sheep,  hogs,  and  cattle.  In 
refrigerator-cars  and  in  steamships  Chicago’s  dressed 
meats  travel  far.  Chicago’.s  canned  meats  are  eaten 
almost  everywhere  in  the  world.  If  this  one  industry 
should  cease,  millions  would  go  hungry  until  they 
found  some  other  food-supply. 

The  trains  and  boats  come  fully  laden  to  Chicago. 
Fully  laden  they  return  or  embark  on  new  journeyings 
with  other  merchandise  from  this  great  mart.  The 
stupendous  scheme  of  distribution  is  marvelously  bal- 
anced. 

It  would  take,  a volume  of  statistical  tables  to  tell 
exactly  and  analytically  what  Chicago  does  as  a dis- 
tributing center  in  the  course  of  a twelvemonth.  But 
mere  figures  cannot  convey  a graphic  idea  of  Chicago’s 
supremacy  in  this  respect.  Neither  does  the  statement 
that*  Chicago  leads  the  cities  of  the  world  in  the  im- 
mensity of  such  operations,  or  that  the  combined  values 
of  its  production  and  distribution  last  year  were  more 
than  four  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  A single  day’s 
systematic  sight-seeing  in  industrial  Chicago  will  fm- 
press  one  more  than  a year’s  reading. 


HOW  A GREAT  HOTEL  PROTECTS  ITS  GUESTS 

The  Safeguards  Which  are  Thrown  About  Their  Every  Movement 
BY  ERNEST  J.  STEVENS 


HE  ideal  hotel  proprietor  twenty 
years  ago  was  a genial,  hearty  man 
whose  principal  asset  was  his  geni- 
ality. The  man  who  could  always 
be  a good  fellow  and  was  most  adept 
in  the  art  of  conversation  was  gen- 
erally considerefl  the  Ixst  manager. 
A necessarv'  and  important  quali- 
fication was  “ front.”  In  those 
days  the  service,  comfort,  and  accommodation  afforded 
to  the  guests  and  the  matter  of  safety  and  protection 
from  the  various  dangers  which  are  always  imminent 
were  seldom  thought  of  either  by  the  guest  or  the  hotel 
proprietor.  The  hotel  was  not  even  considered  as  a 
commercial  institution,  nor  was  it  operated  with  much 
regard  to  business  principles. 

The  oi)eration  of  a great  metropolitan  hotel  to-day 
is  on  a plane  with  tliat  of  a high-elass  manufacturing 
or  mercantile  institution,  and  the  same  great  prin- 
ciples of  scientific  management  are  applied.  The  most 
successful  and  most  ]iopiilar  hoted  is  the  one  conducted 
by  a man  who  realizes  the  importance  of  specialized 
effort,  thorough  attention  to  details,  scientific  division 
of  lalior.  physical  and  chemical  analyses  of  the  vari- 
ous articles  and  products  which  are  employed  in  the 
operation  of  the  business,  cleanliness,  and  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  employees.  In  a modern  hotel 
jiroperly  operated  there  are  scores  of  specialists  em- 
ployed for  the  sole  purpose  of  protecting  the  health, 
jiroperty.  and  lives  of  the  guests. 

The  personal  safety  of  the  guest  in  the  room  is 
carefully  considered.  Each  floor  is  operated  as  if  it 
were  a separate  hotel.  The  floor  is  in  charge  of  a 
woman  clerk,  and  it  is  so  organized  that  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  guest’s  personal  requirements  have  im- 
mediate and  satisfactory  attention.  No  one  can  step 
on  to  the  floor  by  way  uL^ither  the  elevi^or  or  tlie 
stairs  without  Is'ing  JPen  hy-^he  '-hai^  I j^v  one 
debir[ijggtjctjc2ia3ujroii  sl^g^l^^s^t  l|(0o|l^  from 


the  floor  clerk  the  information  whether  or  not  the 
guest  is  in  and  wishes  to  see  him.  A record  is  kept 
of  every  access  to  guests’  rooms.  The  employees  whose 
duties  require  them  to  enter  the  rooms  are  before 
employment  thoroughly  and  carefully  investigate*!. 
Each  one  is  ^vell  recommended  and  furnishes  a bond. 

At  one  time  there  was  a great  prevalence  of  hotel 
thieves,  but  under  modern  conditions  proiKirly  man- 
aged hotels  to-day  have  special  deteedives  whose  long 
experience  on  the  police  force  liefore  becoming  con- 
nected with  the  hotel  has  fitted  them  for  their  work. 
These  men  are  constantly  on  duty  day  and  night. 

The  prevention  of  disease  and  the  cleanliness  of 
employees  and  of  all  articles  used  in  the  hotel  are 
imimrtant  to  the  progressive  manager.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  carrying  of  contagion  of  any  kind  into 
the  rooms  each  employee  is  examined  by  physicians 
jieriodically.  and  no  diseased  person  and  no  one  living 
under  such  conditions  as  to  be  capable  of  transmitting 
disease  is  |)ermitted  to  work  in  the  hotel. 

The  linen  used  in  bedrooms  and  bathrooms,  as  well 
ns  the  restaurant  linen,  is  thoroughly  washed  and 
sterilized  every  day.  Each  room  is  carefully  inspected 
every  day  by  an  assistant  housekeeper.  In  the  best 
hotels  to-day  special  men  are  employed  w'hose  sole 
^dutv  it  is  to  keep  the  lockers  and  rooms  of  hotel 
employees  in  a sanitary  condition  at  all  times.  The 
clothes  therein  are  examined  and  fumitrated  in  order 
to  absolutely  prevent  the  possibility  of  germs.  Ex- 
traordinary precautions  are  taken  in  the  employment 
of  cooks  and  all  other  kitchen  employees.  Each  must 
pass  a physical  examinatioi!  before  being  employed, 
and  he  is  reouired  before  going  on  duty  each  dav  to 
make  himself  thoroughly  clean  and  dress  himself  in 
linen  throughout  w'hich  has  been  thoroughly  laundered 
and  sterilized  the  previous  day. 

The  greatest  possible  care  is  exercised  in  buying, 
handling,  preparing,  and  serving  food.  'Hie  steward 
in  a great  hotel  is  an  e.\p«'rt  buyer  and  he  purchases 
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only  the  purest  and  freshest  articles  obtainable. 
Cbemista  and  physicists  are  employed  to  test  and 
analyze  the  various  foodstufl's  used.  Milk  is  apt  to 
be  a vehicle  of  contagion,  and  for  this  reason  every 
can  of  milk  or  cream  which  is  delivered  to  the  hotel 
is  tested  for  bacteria  and  butter  fat  before  lieing  put 
into  service.  Butter,  lard.  eggs,  canned  gootls.  coffee, 
vegetables,  and  cheese  are  subject  to  sjiecial  investi- 
gation at  all  times.  An  expert  inspects  every  piece 
of  meat,  poultry,  and  fish  which  is  delivered  to  the 
hotel,  and  he  must  reject  everything  not  absolutely 
fresh. 

As  a precaution  against  adulteration  and  fraud  in 
the  handling  of  wines  and  liquors,  a large  hotel  main- 
tains a chemist  in  charge  of  a zymotechnic  lalwratory 
almost  as  complete  in  equipment  as  those  installed  in 
mo<lern  brew'eries  and  distilleries.  All  wines  pur- 
chased in  bulk  and  all  liquors  not  bottled  in  lK>nd 
are  chemically  analyzed.  This  chemist  makes  hourly 
tests  of  the  (Irinking-water  and  daily  tests  of  the  ict* 
mamifaetured  by  the  hotel.  All  china  and  glassware 
is  thoroughly  washed  and  steriliZ/cd  after  each  service, 
this  department  being  in  charge  of  a competent  man 
specially  trained  in  the  work.  There  are  sfiecial  de- 
partments devoted  to  keeping  the  kitchen  and  dining- 
rooms in  a sanitary  condition  at  all  times.  All  uten- 
sils used  in  cooking  are  thoroughly  sterilized. 

The  precautions  taken  to  protwt  against  fire  are. 
most  thorough.  The  men  who  run  the  elevators  and 
the  engineers  who  operate  the  power  plant  are  selected 
w'ith  special  reerard  to  their  sobriety,  reliability,  hon- 
esty. and  stability.  The  chief  engineer  of  a great 
modern  hotel  ranks  very  high  in  his  profession.  The 
power  plant  and  elevator  system  are  so  carefully  super- 
vised as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  for  an  accident 
to  occur.  Each  elevator  is  inspectetl  every  night  by 
comjietent  experts,  and  no  elevator  which  is  not  in 
absolutely  perfect  cj5p|rljit!i jjp  gt|o  fppqrHjte  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  service.  ^ 
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OUR  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  CONSERVATION 


BY  ROBERT  SLOSS 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  RAYMOND  L.  THAYER 

II. — The  Responsive  Element 


This  is  the  second  of  three  articles  in  which  the  author  deals  with  various  aspects  of  the  movement  for  improving  the  efficiency  of  labor 
and  regulating  its  relation  to  capital.  The  first*  of  these  articles  appeared  in  the  issue  of  “Harper’s  Weekly”  for  November  30,  1912 


S(  > substitute  a mere  truce  of  bar- 
gaining for  open  warfare  would  be 
but  a poor  beginning  of  industrial 
conservation.  We  do  not  want  an 
armistice;  we  want  peace  with  pub- 
lic welfare,  and  public  welfare  can- 
not exist  side  by  side  with  “ indus- 
trial unrest.”  The  monarchies  of 
Europe  are  floundering  in  a tidal 
wave  of  it.  How  shall  we  prevent  it  in  the  Republic? 

Unrest  affects  industry  much  the  same  as  does  a 
“still  panic”  in  the  money-market.  Both  are  based 
on  distrust,  and  distrust  breeds  real  and  imaginary 
grievances  thick  and  fast.  It  is  high  time  to  scrutinize 
those  grievances  in  a national  way  and  find  out  how 
to  banish  them. 

Sir  Robert  Perks  recently  passed  through  this  coun- 
try, and  observed  that  here,  as  in  Europe,  is  “ the  neces- 
sity for  a readjustment  of  the  conception  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  employer  and  employed.  The  work- 
ing-classes have  become  educated  to  conditions,  and 
they  cannot  much  longer  be  deceived.  They  know'  that 
they  are  entitled  to  a fair  share  of  the  profits  from 
the  articles  they  make,  and  they  are  bound  to  get  it.” 
Thus  a British  railroad  capitalist  and  contractor 
{taints  one  side  of  the  shield. 

John  Kirby,  Jr.,  president  of  the  American  Manu- 
facturers’ Association,  at  its  last  annual  dinner 
recently,  painted  the  other:  “No  country  can  e.vist 
lialf  free  and  half  throttled  by  criminal  unionism” — 
for  encouraging  which  he  blamed  “ men  and  women 
who  are  carried  away  by  whimsical  notions  about 
‘philanthropy’  and  ‘uplift.’  They  mean  well  enough, 
but  they  are  given  to  worshiping  fads  and  don’t  get 
under  the  surface  of  things.” 

There  are  tw’o  of  the  grievances.  If  the  public 
would  get  under  the  surface  of  things  it  w’ould  find 
that  the  most  potent  encouragement  ever  given  to 
“ criminal  unionism  ” comes  not  from  a lot  of  unprac- 
tical philanthropists,  but  from  the  very  practical 
philosophy  of  one  man — Georges  Sorel,  the  father  of 
syndicalism. 

Syndicalism  lay  at  the  root  of  England’s  great  coal 
strike.  It  has  pervaded  her  industries  to  such  a degree 
that  Ix)rd  Northcliffe  lately  opened  in  the  Daily  Mail 
“ a sort  of  grand  inquest  of  the  nation  into  the  causes 
and  significance  of  the  ferment.”  H.  G.  Wells,  who 
was  the  first  to  contribute,  advanced  the  view'  that 
England  has  definitely  entered  on  a revolutionary 
period.  He  says:  “The  real  task  before  the  governing 
class — that  means  good  government — is  not  to  get  the 
lietter  of  the  argument  or  the  best  of  the  bargain,  but 
to  lav  hold  of  the  imaginations  of  this  drifting,  sullen, 
suspicious  multitude  which  is  the  w'orking  body  of  the 
country.” 

Mr.  W’ells  believes  in  socialism — the  suppression  of 
private  property  by  the  state.  Georges  Sorel  and  his 
syndicalists  simply  ignore  the  state;  it  is  not  worth 
bothering  about,  they  say.  They  are  out  strictly  for 
themselves;  they  go  the  socialists  one  better.  “We 
are  something  more  tlian  they  are.”  says  Georges 
Sorel  in  his  Rcflectiims  on  Violence — “ relnds  every 
hour,  men  really  without  a God.  w'itliout  masters, 
without  a country.”  In  Eurojie.  and  especially  Eng- 
land, if  Mr.  Wells  is  right,  the  attitude  of  labor  has 
changed  thus:  First,  trades-unionism  said.  “Give  us 
our  fair  share  of  the  profits.”  Then  socialism  urged 
“ Turn  your  property'  over  to  the  state,  and  let  the 
state  manage  it  for  the  public  welfare.”  T.jistly,  syn- 
dicalism tbreatens,  “ We  will  get  your  property  and 
we  will  manage  it  for  ourselves.” 

Writing  quietly  but  persistently  in  a little  French 

• Since  the  publication  of  the  first  article  of  this  series  the  bill 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a Committee  on  Industrial  Rela- 
tions has  become  a law  and  President  Taft  has  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing men  to  serve  as  members  of  the  committee:  To  reprps»'nt 
the  public — Senator  George  Sutherland  of  Utah.  George  B.  Chandler 
of  the  Conn.  Assembly,  and  Charles  S.  Banet  of  Georgia;  to  reprtv 
sent  capital — F.  A.  Delano,  receiver  of  the  Wabash  R.  R.;  Adolph 
I/cwisohn  of  New  York  City,  and  Ferdinand  C.  Schwedtman,  vice- 
preiddent  of  The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers;  to  repre- 
sent labor — Austin  B.  Ganithor  of  Iowa,  president  of  The  Order  of 
R.  R.  Conductors,  John  B.  liCnuon,  treasurer  of  The  A.  F.  L.;  and 
James  O'Connell  of  Washington,  Dj-@hi^hird  vice-presideiS  of  The 
A.  F.  L.  This  committee  may  make  rccomnu!ndat’on>4*  Vonnpss 
at  any  timoQ  ptSjfiiial ^porp  ia d^in  J i 1 


tow’ii,  George.s  Sorel  has  made  this  idea  a dominant 
force  in  the  industry  of  France  within  the  last  decade. 
It  has  permeated  European  industry;  it  has  invaded 
America.  It  seems  distinctly  an  un-American  idea. 
Are  we  going  to  find  something  else  to  lay  hold  of  the 
imaginations  of  our  working  body  or  are  we  going  to 
“ let  Georges  do  it  ” ? 

Let  us  not  be  alarmists;  let  us  understand  syndical- 
ism. It  seeks  to  accomplish  its  purjiose  by  the 
“ general  strike  ” of  an  entire  industry — of  all  in- 
dustries if  possible — not  called  because  of  specific 
grievances,  though  grievances  are  seized  upon  or  in- 
ventecl  to  foment  it.  It  is  called  again  and  again  as 
grievances  serve,  till  finally  the  employer’s  business 
has  become  so  unprofitable  tnat  he  gets  out  in  disgust; 
gives  the  w'hole  thing  over  to  the  w’orkers  to  do  with 
as  they  please. 

Between  strikes  there  is  no  cessation  of  hostilities. 
By  sabotage  or  the  “ irritation  strike  ” a continuous 
effort  is  kept  up  to  cripple  the  employer,  to  put  him 
out  of  business.  Emery  powder  is  slyly  put  in  the 
bearings  of  machinery;  rumor  gets  abroad  that  the 
workers  in  a certain  bakery  are  slipping  powdered 
glass  in  the  bread — in  a myriad  dastardly  ways  the 
“ rebels  seek  to  crush  their  opponent  with  no  care 
for  the  effect  of  their  acts  on  any  one  but  them- 
selves.” 

Syndicalism  is  no  fad;  it  is  almost  a fanaticism. 
In  1899  M.  Briand  told  the  Socialist  Congress  at 
Paris  that  the  general  strike  was  the  best  weapon  of 
labor  for  coercing  the  non-productive  middle  class. 
If  labor  walked  out  in  a body,  he  said,  the  state  would 
find  its  military  arm  too  short  to  cope  with  disorder, 
and  w'ould  have  to  choose  between  making  immediate 
peace  or  arming  labor  itself.  Ten  years  later  Briand. 
as  Premier  of  France,  was  confronted  by  a general 
raihvay  strike  full  of  shocking  violence.  He  sup- 
l»ressed  it  like  a man,  though  it  cost  him  eventually 
his  political  eminence. 


That  strike  was  fathered  and  fostered  by  the  C.  G, 
T.  (Confederation  Genf'rale  du  Travail),  founded  in 
1902,  the  hierarchy  of  syndicalism  in  France.  Only 
about  one-third  of  the  trades-unions  of  France  belong 
to  it,  anti  pat-'**  has  but  one  vote,  irrespective  of  nu- 
merical strength.  But  the  remarkable  thing  about 
the  C.  G.  T.  is  its  apparently  unquenchable  spirit — 
the  spirit  of  Georges  Sorel — that  flares  up  and  lays 
hold  of  the  imaginations  of  wage-earners  beyond  the 
belief  of  any  one  that  does  not  “get  under  the  surface 
of  things.”  Violence  is  an  assured  feature  of  that 
spirit,  at  least  in  France,  where  it  has  added  to  the 
trades-unions  the  anarchist  element  and  the  militant 
socialist  element  of  the  industrial  community. 

What  is  to  be  opposed  to  syndicalism?  Not  the 
state’s  military  arm  if  possible.  The  syndicalists 
make  the  most  of  martyrdom  and  persecution.  They 
are  zealous  evangels,  how'ling  about  the  right  of  free 
speech  in  this  country,  and  when  they  exercise  it — 
as  in  New  York  the  other  day — requiring  a strong 
jiolice  force,  plus  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  insulting  the  flag.  But  we  must  deal 
with  them  more  wisely  than  we  did  w’ith  the  Chicago 
anarchists  years  ago.  If  the  syndicalists  can  gain 
sufficient  “ sympathy  ” and  numerical  strength,  we 
may  have  repeated  in  the  nation  the  situation  some 
years  ago  in  the  strike  at  Cripple  Creek,  when  the 
Governor  telegraphed  to  know  if  he  should  send  troops 
and  a niemlK»r  of  the  .State  Legislature  replied,  “ No 
need  of  troops;  miners  in  peaceful  possession  of  the 
mines.” 

How  long  the  peai*eful  possession  of  the  industries 
of  a country  by  the  syndicalists  would  last  we  need 
not  inquire.  'I'he  thing  to  remember  is  that  we  are 
not  dealing  with  a mass  of  demons  in  industry  in  this 
country,  but  with  a mass  of  human  nature  under 
certain  conditions.  We  must  form  an  o|)inion  of  those 
conditions.  Even  in  France  the  ambitious  general 
strike  of  the  postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone  em- 
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A workman  gets  damages  for  a slight,  perhaps  feigned,  accident 
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ployees  in  the  spring  of  1909  fizzled  out  though 
syndicalism  was  hack  of  it,  because  public  opinion 
was  adverse. 

Syndicalism  was  planted  on  American  soil  ten  years 
ago  when  VV.  D.  Haywood.  Eugene  V.  Debs,  apd  other 
unionists,  socialists,  and  anarchists  formed  in  Chicago 
the  Industrial  Workers  of  tl>e  World — the  I.  W.  W. 
Recently  it  was  clashing  very  acutely  with  public 
opinion  in  San  Diego,  California.  The  I.  W.  W.  was 
carrying  on  what  it  calls  a “ free  speech  ” fight  out 
there.  The  citizens  don’t  seem  inclined  to  hear  about 
Georges  Sorel’s  metaphysics  of  violence  ” — especially 
since  a score  of  bombs  w'ere  discovered  in  various 
houses  and  an  attempt  to  dynamite  the  city’s  water- 
supply  was  barely  frustrated.  The  citizens  have 
formed  themselves  into  Daylight  Vigilantes  and  have 
already  done  one  rather  amateurish  job  of  tarring 
and  feathering.  They  may  acquire  the  skill  of  old 
California  days:  for  they  are  determined  to  drive  out 
the  I.  W.  W.  and  all  its  works.  " We  are  fighting  for 
our  homes,”  said  one  of  them ; “ nothing  but  troops 
sent  for  our  protection  can  stop  us.” 

This  sort  of  public  opinion  in  California  may  be  re- 
garded as  encouraging  or  deplorable,  but  it  is  not  in- 
dustrial peace;  it  is  not  conservation;  it  is  very 
close  to  anarchy  unless  the  State  can  cope  with  it. 
We  must  oppose  something  more  than  force  to  syndi- 
calism. We  need  to  know  just  what  grievances,  real 
or  fancied,  have  made  any  considerable  body  of  Amer- 
ican workers  so  “ sore  ” that  they  will  listen  to 
leaders  who  revile  the  fiag  of  our  country. 

The  mill-hands  at  Tjawrence,  Massachusetts,  com- 
plained that  they  did  not  get  enough  out  of  their  work 
to  keep  ho<ly  and  soul  together.  To  whom  were  they 
to  api)eal?  Not  to  their  employers;  they  did  not  con- 
sider it  good  business  to  look  into  such  a complaint. 
Not  to  the  United  Te.vtile  Workers,  the  union  of  their 
industry;  that  had  been  beaten  and  almost  anni- 
hilated at  Lawrence  in  the  clash  of  collective  l)ar- 
gaining.  Not  to  the  State;  exeept  to  provide  by  law 
sanitary  factories  for  them  to  work  in,  the  State 
liad  never  paid  attention  to  them  save  through  the 
police.  No  well-meaning  philanthropists  had  ever 
made  a “ survey  ” of  the  conditions  in  which  they 
were  compelled  to  live.  Public  opinion  had  never 
heard  of  them  until  they  struck.  What  did  finally  lay 
hold  of  their  Imaginations?  Haywood  and  Ettor,  the 
liigh-priests  of  syndicalism  in  America  to-day.  The 
same  men  laid  hold  of  the  striking  mill-hands  at 
Paterson,  New  Jersey,  but  with  less  violence.  Yet 
we,  a nation  that  prides  itself  on  not  competing 
with  “ the  pauper  labor  of  Europe,”  have  as  yet 
formed  no  opinion  as  to  whether  these  mill-hands 
were  receiving  a living  wage  or  not. 

We  content  ourselves  with  the  assumption  that  they 
are  excitable  foreigners.  England’s  striking  coal- 
miners were  not  excitable  foreigners,  yet  syndicalism 
laid  hold  of  their  imaginations.  The  nation  declared 
tliat  they  should  Jiot  receive  less  than  a living  wage, 
and  they  returned  to  work.  So  far  the  decisions  of 
the  district  committees  as  to  what  that  minimum 
wage  shall  he  liave  caused  intense  dissatisfaction 
among  the  miners,  who  are  threatening  to  strike 
again. 

The  time  has  come  for  national  “ surveys  ” of  the 
actual  conditions  of  industry.  The  British  know 
that  they  must  have  one  if  they  are  to  make  good  the 
boa.st  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  “there  will  be 
no  revolution  in  England  without  Act  of  Parliament.” 
We  need  a thorough  “ survey  ” in  this  country,  if  only 
to  test  the  truth  of  John  Stuart  Mill’s  assertion  that 
there  is  no  psychological  reason  why  a man  cannot 
l)e  made  as  ])roud  to  carry  a shovel  as  a musket.  We 
have  found  out  more  about  psychology  than  Mill  knew, 
yet  we  have  not  yet  managed  to  make  the  idea  of  the 
“ digiiity  of  labor”  under  our  flag  lay  hold  of  the 
imagination  with  any  approach  to  the  appeal  of  mili- 
tarism or  even  violence.  There  is  glory  in  fighting 
for  a cause;  there  is  satisfaction  in  working  for  a 
cause.  What  common  cause  have  we  set  up  to  work 
for  in  industry? 

“ The  country  needs  business  patriotism  and  j)atriot- 
ism  from  business  im  n.”  says  George  W.  Perkins.  But 
there  must  1m*  sometliing  for  people  to  be  patriotic 
about.  What  is  that  something  in  American  industry 
and  how  much  of  that  something  is  lacking?  That  is 
one  big  question  a Eederal  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations  might  answer  for  us  to-day. 

Getting  under  the  surface  of  tilings,  it  miglit  find 
one  very  practical  reason  why  a man  might  prefer  to 
carry  a musket  instead  of  a shovel.  He  is  actually 
safer  with  the  musket.  Since  .John  Stuart  Mill  wrote 
the  dead  and  wounded  in  industrial  juirsuits  amount 
to  more  than  the  toll  of  all  the  wars  Christendom  has 
ever  fought.  We  cudgi‘1  our  inventive  genius  and  spend 
millions  to  make  war  " safe.”  The  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  has  spent  two  million  dollars  in  the 
past  two  years  on  industrial  safety  and  has  reduced 
the  number  of  preveutable  accidents  in  its  mills  by 


sixty-six  per  cent.  The  safety  of  war  is  a theoretical 
absurdity;  the  safety  of  work  is  a practicable  possi- 
bility. Our  slowness  to  make  it  an  actuality  has  aggra- 
vated one  of  the  sorest  spots  in  industry. 

What  is  a fair  sum  to  indemnify  a man  injured  at 
his  work,  is  a constantly  recurring  question  that  has 
done  as  much  as  anything  else  to  embitter  employer 
and  employee.  Employers  as  a class  have  pointed  oat 
the  undoubted  fact  that  most  avoidable  accidents  are 
due  to  the  “ contributory  negligence  ” of  the  injured 
man  or  to  that  of  some  “ fellow-servant.”  Besides, 
they  say,  if  a man  engages  in  a hazardous  occupation 
it  implies  “ assumption  of  risk  ” on  his  part.  These 
defenses  the  common  law  allows  in  damage  suits.  The 
employee  has  taken  the  attitude  of  getting  all  he  pos- 
sibly can  for  an  Injury,  and  the  employer  has  fought 
every  claim  irrespective  of  its  humane  aspect — not  be- 
cause he  is  inhumane,  but  because  it  has  seemed  to 


They  will  listen  to  leaders  who  revile  the  flag 


him  “good  business”  to  even  up  his  accident  expenses 
in  this  way. 

We  are  beginuiiig  to  see  that  it  is  poor  business.  A 
workman  gets  exorbitant  damages  for  a slight,  per- 
haps a feigned  injury;  a disabled  man  uncompensated 
becomes  a public  charge — in  either  case  we  pay  the 
bill.  That  has  been  recently  recognized  in  the  State 
or  Washington  by  a law  under  which  workmen  injured 
in  hazardous  pursuits  are  compensated  directly  from 
the  State  treasury,  claims  being  investigated  and  set- 
tled by  a public  commission.  In  twelve  other  States 
laws  now  exist  making  it  either  compulsory  or  elec- 
tive for  industries  to  adopt  some  scheme  of  general 
compensation  or  insurance  for  accidents.  Laws  making 
this  elective  either  abrogate  or  moilify  the  common- 
law  defenses  of  corporations  in  accident  suits.  In 
Kansas,  for  instance,  the  law  declares  that  an  injured 
cmiiloyee’s  claim  cannot  he  thrown  out  by  simply 
proving  “contributory  negligence”  upon  him;  the 
iH'gligence  of  the  employer  must  also  1m*  considered — 
where  the  one  is  slight  and  the  other  gross,  or  fire 
rrrsa,  damages  must  be  fixed  accordingly.  This  law 
has  just  been  declan d constitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  decision  opens  the 
way  for  the  States  thus  to  modify  the  common  law. 

.M(*anwhile  a Federal  act  jiroviding  compulsory  com- 
pensation for  all  i*mployees  injured  on  duty  on  inter- 
state* railways  was  passed  by  the  Senate*  by  a veite: 
of  fid  to  15.  The  compensation  is  “ c.xclusive  ” — that 


is,  when  accepted  precludes  further  redress  under  State 
laws,  and  an  adjuster  is  provided  in  each  judicial  dis- 
trict in  an  effort  to  wipe,  out  accident  litigation  in 
future.  There  was  much  filibustering  against  th«  bill 
on  the  part  of  radical  Democrats,  because,  it  w’as  said, 
the  business  of  a large  number  of  claim  lawyers,  con- 
stituents of  certain  Senators,  would  be  ruined.  The 
bill  was  framed  after  an  extensive  investigation  by  a 
non-partisan  commission  of  experts  and  Congressmen. 

Whatever  merits  or  defects  may  be  found  in  such 
laws,  they  are  a first  effort  to  remove  a long-standing 
grievance  and  irritant.  They  show  a growing  tendency 
to  place  the  expense  of  compensation  for  injury 
squarely  upon  the  employer,  by  him  to  be  passed  on  in 
a businesslike  way  to  the  public.  He  will  not  find  it 
good  business  then  to  have  heavy  accident  expense  and 
will  come  to  regard  safety  as  an  indispensable  asset. 

Some  of  the  States  are  wisely  endeavoring  to  profit 
by  the  experience  gained  through  private  initiative 
and  to  establish  public  standards  of  proved  merit. 
Illinois  has  a most  progressive  Department  of  Factory 
Inspection.  The  whole  movement  needs  nationalizing. 
We  have  already  a Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  that  is 
doing  efficient  work  in  devising  and  securing  the  adop- 
tion of  safety  devices  and  appliances.  That  is  because 
mine  disasters,  taking  such  heavy  human  toll  in  one 
appalling  blow  after  another,  have  at  last  stirred  the 
public  conscience.  We  need  uniform  and  universal  re- 
porting of  industrial  accidents  throughout  the  land, 
not  only  so  that  we  may  appreciate  their  terrific  total, 
hut  so  "that  w'e  may  study  the  conditions  under  w'hicti 
they  occur  and  find  out  w’hat  are  the  really  “ danger- 
ous parts  ” of  machinery.  No  one,  for  instance,  would 
think  there  was  much  harm  in  a set-screw  on  a re- 
volving shaft  till  statistics  showed  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  causes  of  injury.  It  should  be  coun- 
tersunk. 

We  need  equally  the  uniform  reporting  and  study  of 
occupational  diseases — the  hatters’  “ shakes,”  the  pot- 
ters’ “rot,”  the  painters’  colic  and  “wrist  drop.”  . . . 
the  brass-w'orkers’  chills,  the  boiler-makers’  deafness, 
the  glass-blow’ers’  cataract,  the  miners’  asthma.  In 
twenty-seven  trades  the  workers  are  constantly  menaced 
by  arsenic-poisoning,  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
by  lead-poisoning — and  so  on  down  the  list.  We  held 
our  first  National  Conference  on  Industrial  Diseases 
tw'o  years  ago,  when  we  learned  from  a committee  of 
experts  that  there  are  probably  13,000,000  cases  of 
illness  annually  from  industrial  diseases  in  this  coun- 
try. involving  a money  loss  of  near  three-quarters  of 
a billion  dollars.  At  least  one-fourth  of  this  incapacity 
for  w’ork  can  be  prevented.  Yet  it  was  not  till  last 
year  that  we  prohibited  the  use  of  w'hite  phos- 
phorus in  our  match  factories,  being  the  last  civilized 
nation  to  banish  from  industry  this  inevitable  breeder 
of  horrible  necrosis  of  the  jaw*. 

We  need  a national  inquiry  into  this  w’hole  ques- 
tion of  human  waste  in  industry  and  a national  public 
opinion  about  its  prevention.  At  no  point  can  con- 
servation of  industry  begin  with  greater  assurance  to 
the  public  welfare  than  here.  The  efforts  already  be- 
gun, if  vigorously  prosecuted,  will  go  far  toward  secur- 
ing permanent  industrial  peace.  Hitherto  the  worker 
has  said  of  the  employer:  “He  regards  me  as  of  less 
account  than  a mere  piece  of  machinery.  If  I break 
down,  he  is  done  with  me  because  I can  be  so  easily 
and  cheaply  replaced.  I must  get  all  I can  out  of 
him  while  I last.”  Remove  that  feeling  by  conserva- 
tion of  safety  and  health  and  you  have  struck  a heavy 
blow  at  the  doctrine  of  Sorel,  that  if  you  are  a 
pessimist  about  the  system  you  should  be  a pessimist 
all  the  way  around  to  dynamite. 

Besides,  it  is  a business  proposition.  We  are  find- 
ing out  that  altruistic  employers  do  not  “go  to  the 
wall.”  In  a recent  address  William  C.  Redfield,  a 
progressive  and  successful  manufacturer  and  member 
of  Congress,  pointed  out  that  the  report  of  the  Tariff 
Board  reveals  that  a large  proportion  of  the  machines 
in  our  woolen  mills  have  been  in  use  over  a quarter 
of  a century,  while  the  entire  development  of  many  of 
our  industries  has  taken  place  in  that  time.  A great 
majority  of  our  industries,  says  Mr.  Redfield,  are  not 
nearly  so  up-to-date  in  mechanical  equipment  as  we 
fondly  suiiposc.  Keeping  abreast  of  the  times  depends 
upon  constant  and  minute  study  of  mechanical  outfit 
for  improvement,  better  adjustment,  and  replacement. 
Even  where  this  exists  and  its  results  bear  fruit.  Mr. 
Redfield  conceives  still  another  careful  study  profitable. 
He  says:  “The  man  is  infinitely  well  worth  study  and 
infinitely  more  difiicult  to  study  than  the  machine.  . . . 
Your  machines  are  complex;  how  much  more  so  the 
man,  with  his  human  mind  and  heart!  But  if  the 
patience  is  cxercis<*d  there  is  in  the  man  the  responsive 
spirit  the  machine  lacks;  and  that  spirit,  led  and  not 
driven,  guided  and  not  abused,  is  a power  in  industry 
of  which  the  wisest  of  us  do  not  yet  dream.  Without 
it  we  may  he  ahh*.  or  we  may  not.  to  jirofit  tempo- 
rarily. \Vith  it  the  age  of  industrial  conquest  oik*ii8 
to  us.” 
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BY  ETHEL  TALBOT  SCHEFFAUER 


Haim,  up  your  nets!  haul  up  your  nets! 

Storm  gatln-rs  in  the  east; 

Now  on  the  shore  the  long  tide*  frets, — 
'I'he  seas  j>r(*pare  their  feast. 


And  down  tin*  narrow  jiath  again 
Betw(*«*n  the  long  twin  piers. 

Through  the  whiti*  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
Salt  as  a woman’s  tears. 


(iallu*r  your  wealth  of  emerald  scales 
\\  (Ml  fnnn  the  moonless  night. 

Run  up  your  sails!  your  sad  brown  sails! 
Head  for  the  double  light. 


Utter  no  words  for  vain  delay — 

Up  with  your  homing  sail! 

Hark!  on  the  wild  air.  h*agm*s  away, 
'riie  gray  wings  of  the  gale. 


Out  of  the  perilous  deep-sea  ways, 
With  brown  hands  toiling  in. 
^With  lahorin^noars  through  blind 
JiUkYou  win. 
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But  hasten  round  the  jioint  to  emne, 

.And  guide*  you  .safe  hy  night: 

For  all  night  Imig  to  speed  vou,-bomc.  . 

" ■ • dc  light.  iJriginal  from 


Shines  clear  the  double 


PENN  STATE 


HOW  CHICAGO 


TAKES  ITS  PLEASURES 


BY  STEVEN  D.  THATTON 


'' >MMERCIALLY  and  industrially, 
’ Cliieajfo  is  a magnet  that  attracts 
) hundreds  of  thousands  of  visitors 
» each  year.  Other  myriads  come  to 
) the  many  conventions  that  are  held 
^ in  Chicago.  The  city  entertains 
) these  great  crowds  with  a freshness 
I of  enthusiasm  and  civic  pride  that 
^ is  unique.  It  is  a hospitable  city. 
Chicago  has  some  of  the  best  hotels  in  America,  and 
that  means  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  the  ambition 
of  Chicago  to  become  a beautiful  as  well  as  a useful 
city.  It  will  not  be  many  years  before  Chicago  has 
the  greatest  park  system  of  any  citjr  on  the  globe. 
Its  plans  to  this  end  are  being  carried  out  rapidly. 
It  is  a great  theater  city.  It  is  adding  to  its  indoor 
places  of  amusement  every  year  at  an  incredible  rate. 

The  summer  sight-seer  should  not  miss  seeing  Chi- 
cago’s parks.  They  are  already  so  great  in  extent 
that  it  will  take  some  little  time  to  visit  and  explore 
them  all  and  to  traverse  the  noble  driveways  that 
connect  them,  but  the  time  will  be  well  spent. 

Ultimately  Chicago’s  system  of  public  pleasure- 
grounds  will  cover  nearly  40,000  aefes.  They  will 
girdle  the  city  of  the  future  and  broad  breathing- 
places  will  be  almost  at  the  doorstep  of  every  resident, 
rich  or  poor.  There  will  be  parks  in  the  densely  popu- 
lated centers  of  the  city  within  the  area  bounded  by 
the  present  park  system  and  I^ake  Michigan.  Lincoln 
Park  will  be  enlarged.  Then  there  will  be  an  outer 
belt  of  forest  and  meadow  parks  connected  by  broad 
driveways.  These  will  encircle  the  city  of  to-morrow. 
Ultimately  will  come  the  complete  boulevarding  of  the 
east  edge  of  the  city  along  the  lake  shore  for  its 
entire  length,  except  where  parks  or  boulevards  exist 
already. 

Chicago’s  parks  had  their  beginning  in  1860.  Eight 
years  before  that  the  city  had  secured  k tract  of  fifty- 
nine  acres  between  Webster  Avenue  and  Menominee 
Street  and  Clark  Street  and  the  lake.  There  was  an 
epidemic  of  cholera  in  those  days  and  this  land  was 
intended  for  quarantine  and  cemetery  purposes.  It 
cost  a little  more  than  $8,000.  It  was  a sandy  waste, 
with  here  and  there  clumps  of  scrub  oaks  and  willows, 
until  about  1864,  when  the  first  steps  toward  its  im- 
provement were  taken.  At  first  it  w'as  called  “ Lake 
Park.”  In  1865  its  name  was  changed  to  “ Lincoln 


Park,”  its  name  to-day.  In  1869  the  necessary  state 
legislation  was  secured,  park  commissions  were  estab- 
lished, and  the  acquisition  and  beautification  of  large 
tracts  of  land  for  park  purposes  actually  began.  In 
1870  tlie  park  area  had  grown  to  1,887  acres,  and  in 
1880  there  were  more  than  2,000  acres  of  parks.  The 
movement  for  the  present  great  park  system  was 
started  in  1900. 

As  the  years  went  on,  Garfield,  Humboldt,  Douglas, 
McKinley,  and  Gage  parks  on  the  West  Side  were 
established  and  became  places  of  beauty.  Garfield 
Park  contains  188  acres,  Douglas  about  the  same  num- 
ber, and  Humboldt  Park  206  aqres.  They  are  con- 
nected by  magnificent  driveways.  With  its  connect- 
ing boulevards  Lincoln  Park’s  present  area  is  more 
than  500  acres.  It  is  the  most  popular  playground  in 
Chicago  and  the  most  famous  park  in  the  West.  Its 
zoological  gardens  are  among  the  most  noteworthy  in 
the  world.  Its  statues  and  monuments  are  also  re- 
markably fine.  The  most  striking  among  them  are 
those  of  Lincoln  and  Grant. 

The  total  area  of  the  south  parks  and  their  boule- 
vards is  about  2,000  acres.  Jackson  Park  is  especially 
remembered  as  the  site  of  the  Columbian  Exposition. 
It  has  magnificent  drives  and  vistas.  Its  beauty  is 
enhanced  by  its  splendid  water  front  and  the  lagoons 
and  w'ooded  islands  that  the  skill  of  the  landscape 
architects  has  created.  Then  there  is  Grant  Park  on 
the  lake  front,  which  has  been  much  enlarged  of  late 
years,  and  a score  or  so  of  parks  of  lesser  size.  These 
smaller  ones  are  more  than  mere  breathing-places. 
Many  of  them  have  gymnasia,  baths,  and  other  things 
which  make  them  particular  centers  of  neighborhood 
interest. 

In  addition  to  its  park  system,  Chicago  has  a highly 
developed  plan  of  municipal  playgrounds.  These  are 
scattered  throughout  the  city  and  are  thronged  witli 
children  except  in  the  coldest  w’eather. 

In  country  clubs — the  places  of  amusement  and 
recreation  for  the  well-to-do— Chicago  is  particularly 
rich.  These  places  are,  for  the  most  part,  outside  the 
corporate  boundaries  of  the  city.  The  “ Newport  of 
the  West  ” — Lake  Forest — is  tlie  home  of  a club  that 
is  famous  for  its  golf  and  polo  contests.  Another 
big  country  club  is  just  outside  Blue  Island  and  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  Middle  West.  Up  along 
the  “ north  shore  ” is  still  another — at  Highland  Park. 


One  of  the  newest  and  largest  is  down  on  the  “ south 
shore  ” in  the  edge  of  the  South  Park  system.  In  fact, 
hardly  a residential  suburb  of  Chicago  is  without  its 
well-appointed  country  club. 

For  those  who  live  in  the  city  or  for  visitors  there 
is  no  lack  of  indoor  amusements.  Chicago  has  about 
fifty  first-class  theaters.  Some  of  them  have  been 
established  for  many  years,  as  Chicago  reckons  his- 
tory. They  are  “ old  ” only  in  their  traditions  of  the 
famous  men  and  women  who  have  played  there.  There 
are  many  other  theaters  which  date  back  to  the  nine- 
ties and  still  more  that  are  of  recent  construction. 
By  continual  reconstruction  and  improvement  the  older 
theaters  have  kept  pace  in  modernity  with  the  newer 
ones.  Many  of  Chicago’s  playhouses  are  imposing  in 
size  and  magnificent  in  their  appointments.  Each 
new  one  strives  to  outdo  its  rivals  in  luxury,  comfort, 
and  convenience. 

One  has  a w'ide  choice  of  amusements  in  Chicago. 
The  grand  opera  is  firmly  established  there,  with  some 
of  the  greatest  singers  in  the  world  appearing  each 
season.  The  Tliomas  Orchestra,  one  of  the  three  or 
four  great  musical  organizations  of  the  United  States, 
is  a permanent  institution.  There  are  a couple  of 
dozen  theaters  where  one  mav  see  tlie  reigning  musical 
or  dramatic  successes  of  New  York,  London,  Paris, 
or  Vienna.  Then  there  are  the  big  amusement  places, 
like  the  Coliseum  and  the  Hippodrome,  which  seat 
thousands  of  persons.  Vaudeville  fills  a large  number 
of  playhouses  ever^  evening.  Chicago  is  one  of  the 
most  important  milestones  in  the  far  joumeyings  of 
the  vaudeville  artists  who  range  from  the  cities  of 
England  and  continental  I]uropo  to  those  of  America. 

Chicago’s  prominence  as  a theater  city  is  further 
evidenced  by  the  steadily  increasing  number  of  im- 
portant plays  that  have  their  first  production  there. 
First  nights  are  becoming  more  and  more  numerous 
and  significant.  The  number  of  theatrical  companies 
sent  out  from  Chicago  to  tour  the  South  and  West 
is  beyond  computation. 

As  a hotel  city  Chicago  stands  in  the  first  rank. 
Some  of  its  older  hotels  are  as  famous  as  any  in 
America.  Its  newer  ones  cannot  be  excelled  anywhere 
in  the  world  in  their  perfection  of  appointments,  gen- 
eral lavishness,  and  excellence.  The  city  has  so  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  guests  to  entertain  each  year 
that  its  hotels  are  all  prosperous  in  the  highest  degree. 


RUNNING  A 


PUBUC-SERVICE 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  HODGE 


JJN  few  lines  of  industry  is  there  a 
j more  insistent  demand  for  large 
amounts  of  additional  capital  than 
> that  which  comes  from  the  electric 
light  and  power,  gas,  and  street- 
railwav  companies.  Thirty  years 
I old,  the  electric  - light  - and  - power 
business  in  this  country  represents 
' not  less  than  two  billion  dollars,  or 
more  than  twice  the  money  sunk  in  the  century-old 
gas  industry,  while  the  capital  account  of  electric 
railways — younger  still  than  electric  lighting — is 
considerably  more  than  the  two  first  mentioned  com- 
bined. 

Great  as  the  physical  property  is  that  lies  behind 
the  bonds  and  stiick  held  very  widely  by  the  investing 
public,  the  work  of  development  and  construction  is 
by  no  means  finished,  although  the  period  of  experi- 
mentation is  closed.  So  rapid  is  the  normal  growth 
of  the  business  of  these  corporations  that  the  urgent 
necessity  for  physical  expansion  continues  in  jpereas- 
ing  measure,  and  the  finan^STIfearJ^ts  are 
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called  upon  to  supply  the  cash.  There  is  at  present 
a tendency  to  look  to  Europe  for  part  of  the  heavy 
annual  financing.  It  is  not  a diflicult  task  to  interest 
capital  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  industries 
which  have  shown  the  commercial  hardihood  of  Amer- 
ican utilities  in  times  of  stringency  and  depression. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  new  capital  actually  re- 
quired for  the  proper  development  of  the  electrical  in- 
dustry alone  now  aggregates  $200,000.()()0  yearly.  The 
gas  industry  does  not  require  nearly  so  much,  but  elec- 
tric railways  prolmhly  can  absorb  profitably  as  much 
or  more. 

The  American  investor  no  longer  has  any  doubt  of 
the  normal  earning  ability  of  well-managed  utility 
properties.  He  has  been  convinced  that  these  utilities 
are  now  part  and  parcel  of  municipal  civilization;  are 
of  common  use  and  necessity;  vital  in  many  ways  to 
the  people;  capable  of  returning  a satisfactory  yield 
on  capital  and  not  vitally  subject  to  fluctuations  by 
the  rise  and  fall  of  commercial  prosperity. 

The  cause  of  many  an  investor’s  hesitation  before 
placing  his  money  in  utility  corporations  is  what  he 
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reads  in  the  newspapers  regarding  public  ownership, 
agitations  to  lower  the  rates  charged  for  service,  con- 
tests over  franchises  ami  municipal  contracts,  and 
threatened  or  actual  competition  from  public  or  private 
plants.  He  fears  that  where  there  is  so  much  smoke 
there  mu.st  be  some  fire,  and  sometimes,  without  in- 
ve.stigating  further,  he  decides  not  to  risk  the  presum- 
able burning  of  his  money  in  this  particular  way. 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  financial  hazards  which  he 
conjures  are  more  possible  than  probable,  provided  his 
money  is  invested  in  a company  that  has  the  Is'iielit  of 
what  may  lie  styled  " progressive  management.”  F.ven 
in  a non-progressive  company  the  money  represented 
in  senior  securities  is  reasonably  .sure  of  safi'ty. 

Up  to  recently  tlie  average  citizen  heard  a great 
deal  more  about  the  benefits  of  municipal  ownership 
than  he  did  regarding  the  eflicacy  of  regulation  by 
commissions  or  the  progressive  management  of  utility 
corporations.  The  politicians  dazzled  him  with  tales 
of  public-ownership  achievements,  principally  aliroad. 
where  individual  profits  long  ago  produced  a leisure 
class  content  to  direct  |ljpj 
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conduct  of  community  affairs.  Too  often  sharp  dif- 
ferences in  conditions,  costs,  and  wajfcs.  and  marked 
di.sftiinilaritie.s  in  the  character,  value,  and  extent  of 
I he  service  were  ignored.  There  is  not  much  use  in 
comparing  nations  in  which  the  entire  tendency  is  for 
cheapness  witli  a people  whose  demand  is  for  tlie  best. 

Vet  after  all  the  talk  and  political  campaigning 
centering  on  municipal  ownership,  there  is  in  reality 
comparatively  little  of  it  in  the  United  States.  Many 
municipal-ownership  campaigns  are  carried  on  merely 
to  secure  concessions  in  rates.  The  people  seem  to 
mistrust  official  bureaucracy  and  political  inefficiency 
applied  to  commercial  and  technical  undertakings. 
The  man  who  has  tried  vainly  for  a year  to  get  a 
municipally  owned  water  main  to  his  new  home  in  a 
new  subdivision,  and  who  has  enjoyed  gas  service  and 
electric  service  from  privately  owned  corporations 
from  the  day  he  moved  in.  has  had  an  object  lesson  in 
the  contrast  between  ordinary  public  ownership  and 
progressive  private  ownership  that  he  does  not  soon 
forget. 

The  municipally  owned  and  operated  street  railways 
in  the  United  States  numlier  one  or  two;  the  city- 
owned  gas  plants  aitout  two  dozen,  and  in  the  elec- 
trical industry  the  iminicii>al  plants  do  less  than  ten 
|)er  o<*nt.  of  the  total  business,  although  hundreds  of 
small  communities  have  had  to  install  their  own 
plants  l)ecause  private  capital  could  not  be  interested. 

Most  of  the  principles  of  action  of  progressive 
utility  management  are  simply  time-honored  plati- 
tudes put  into  une.  It  is  being  recognized  that  the 
executive  positions  in  utility  operation  call  for  types 
of  ability  of  a very  .'•pecial  order.  The  men  who  can 
fill  these  places  successfully  must  cherish  and  prac- 
tice the  dnest  of  commercial  ideals.  They  must  be 
not  only  acute  business  men  and  good  managers  of 
other  men.  but  blessed  with  broad  sympathies  and  en- 
dow’ed  with  the  spirit  of  true  co-operation — namely 
the  desire  to  give  as  well  as  take.  These  managers 
and  suh-managers  have  as  their  cardinal  task  the 
popularization  of  their  companies,  and  it  is  clear  that 
their  faith  in  human  nature  must  1h'  det>p  and  the 
enthusiasm  for  their  work  houndless. 

It  is  necessary  that  i»rogressive  utility  management 
priH-eed  from  the  Imsis  that  its  franchises  are  in  the 
jiature  of  public  trusts.  t<»  be  administered  (juite  as 
much  in  the  int»*rest  of  the  public,  which  confers  them, 
as  the  stockholders  who  supply  tlie  capital.  Profits 
must  Ih'  ino<lerate;  service  g»MHl;  .service  rendered  to 


the  greatest  possible  numl)er  of  people;  rates  as  low 
as  possible.  The  company.  I)eing  one  of  the  Iwnefi- 
eiaries  of  munieipal  growth,  must  do  its  part  in  all 
movements  for  the  public  good.  It  must  treat  its  cus- 
tomers as  valued  |)atrons.  not  as  necessary  evils. 

The  real  leaders  in  utiTity  operation  in  this  coun- 
try have  divined  the  actuating  impulse  of  a “ cause.” 
'I'hey  know  that  genuine  obstacles  re<juire  more  than 
strength,  and  brains  and  ingenuity  to  surmount,  and 
they  believe  that  if  they  can  put  ideals  in  public-utility 
ojH-ration.  the  men  who  care  for  ideals  will  be  found. 
Some  ha\’e  tried,  and  the  theory  has  proved  wonder- 
fully effective.  There  are  syndicates  and  companies 
to-day  whose  i)ersonnel  follow  their  leaders  with  a 
h)yalty  and  devotion  that  has  rarely  .been  matched  in 
commercial  history.  Tlipse  men  have  found  progressive 
utility  operation  tlic  sqnarest  and  cleanest  business 
they  know\  They  have  been  helped,  too.  by  such 
splendid,  high-minded  organizations  as  the  National 
Klectric  Light  .Association,  which  has  more  than 
twelve  thousand  members. 

The  regulation  of  utilities  by  state  commissions  has 
spread  over  the  Ignited  States  very  rapidly,  and  ap- 
parently is  working  to  the  best  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned— the  public,  the  investor,  and  the  companies. 
Provided  these  commissions  pro<*eed  justly  and  wisely, 
the  policy  of  regulation  will  Wcome  permanent  and 
represent  a fixed  solution  of  public-utility  problems. 

The  corporations  least  of  all  should  desire  favoritism 
or  undue  leniency,  since  such  administration  would 
disgust  the  people,  and  the  public’s  conclusion  would 
l»e  that  justice  can  be  obtained  only  through  municipal 
ownership  and  direct  competition.  It  w’ould  not  ap- 
pear, however,  that  such  a contingency  exists  or  is 
prospective.  Clean,  even-handed  justice  is  all  that 
either  side  should  obtain.  In  Massachusetts,  Wis- 
consin, New  York,  and  other  states  the  decisions  of 
the  state  commissions  have  been  upright  and  sensihle, 
and  the  precedents  .set  by  thes«*  three  great  pioneers  in 
puhlic-utility  regulation  wdl  have  extraordinary  value 
for  many  years. 

Most  of  the  franchises  granted  by  cities  to  utility 
companies  are  limited.  an«l  will  in  due  course  expire. 
The  renewal  of  these  franchises-  will  be  influenced  by 
the  previous  administration  of  the  property  and  also 
by  the  regulatory  commissions.  The  indeterminate- 
franchise  idea,  as  adopted  in  Wisconsin — namely, 
franchises  terminable  by  the  commission  for  cause — 
has  certain  elements  of  strength  which  may  cause  it  to 


be  widely  followed.  AlthoUg’  , ‘ ®pa/iy  operating 

under  an  indeterminate  frant*"'*,  '<as  no  fi.ved  tenure 
of  its  right  to  occupy  and  tne  highways,  it  must 

f)e  remeinlwred  that  the  so-called  perpetual  franchises 
in  themselves  have  sometimes  produced  much  damage 
to  corporations.  Whenever  a fi.xed  or  unlimited  term 
franchise  becomes  onerous  to  the  public,  ways  can  be 
found  by  that  community  to  seriously  injure,  if  not 
ruin,  the  company.  It  is  not  necessary  to  annul  the 
franchise. 

The  security  of  any  corporate  investment,  after  all. 
lies  in  the  character  of  the  management  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  it  appears  to  many  that  indeterminate 
rights  are  well  calculated  to  spur  the  management 
to  efficiency  and  sensihle  conduct.  The  weakest  link,  of 
course,  lies  in  the  necessity  for  an  absolutely  fair  and 
able  commission  or  court  to  decide  when  and  why  a 
company  should  be  deprived  of  its  franchise.  We 
must,  however,  assume  tlrnt  there  will  be  fair  anil 
lionest  courts  in  the  future,  lytless  we  are  prepared 
to  admit  national  dissolution. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  relations  between 
utility  corporations  and  the  public  have  l)een  stuilied 
as  never  before.  This  study  and  its  resultant  produc- 
tion of  “experts”  has  swept  away  many  of  the 
wildest  and  most  fantastical  notions  regarding  both 
allegi*d  evils  and  nostrums  prescribed  therefor.  A 
public-utility  operator  to-day  would  much  prefer 
leaving  his  case  with  an  expert  committed  profession- 
ally against  him,  than  to  a shyster  or  "crank  who 
would  not  or  could  not  give  genuine  study  to  the  issues 
and  their  underlying  circumstances.  Therefore,  in 
framing  new  franchises,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  there 
will  be  more  knowledge  and  reasonableness  by  the 
representatives  of  the  public  and  greater  tact,  ability, 
and  lil)erality  on  the  part  of  the  corporations'. 

Syndicate  management  has  given  many  small  cities 
and  towns  metropolitan  service.  It  has  given  day  and 
night  serviee  to  many  villages  previously  without 
service  at  all,  and  is  rapidly  reaching  out  to  the 
farmers  wherever  possible.  Service  to  the  farms  will 
do  much  to  popularize  the  corporations  and  will  be  of 
material  significance  in  state  legislation  in  which  the 
rural  representatives  heretofore  had  small  opportunity 
to  know  anything  of  the  utility  company’s  problems 
or  the  value  of  the  service. 

.All  in  all  there  are.  perhaps,  less  grounds  for  an  im- 
passe  l>etwei*n  utility  corporations  and  the  public  than 
in  any  of  the  other  industrial  problems  of  the  nation. 
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^^KT.AILING  goods  by  mail — the 
mail  - order  business  — practically 
j had  its  origin  in  a small  way  in 
’ of  tlie  New  England  .stat«‘s 
^ about  half  a century  ago.  Since 
i then  this  idea  or  method  of  reach- 
1 iiig  the  consumer  direct  through 
i the  mails,  without  the  employ- 
^ ment  of  travelers  or  other  agents, 
has  spread  everj-where.  It  has  reached  its  greatest 
development  in  Chicago.  Two  of  the  greatest  mail- 
order houses  in  the  world  are  lo<*ated  there. 

To-day  nearly  every  jiersoii  in  business  sells  his 
goods  by  mail  to  a greater  or  less  degree.  Within  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years  tens  of  thousands  of  corpora- 
tions, firms,  and  individuals  have  embarked  in  this 
rnethoil  of  selling,  either  exclusively  or  as  an  adjunct 
to  their  other  activities.  Nearly  two-score  magazines 
and  weeklies  are  devoted  to  it.  The  mail-order 
business  in  America  has  grown  to  such  gigantic  pro- 
portions that  it  has  become  a social  and  economic 
consideration. 

To  trace  the  development  of  the  mail-order  idea  is 
interesting.  The  large  dry-goods  stores,  in  the  great 
centers  of  population,  a generation  or  two  ago,  were 
among  the  first  to  discover  the  mail-order  principle. 
Originally  a merchant’s  point  of  contact  was  largely 
personal.  He  stood  in  the  doorway  or  in  the  aisles  of 
liis  store  and  greeted  his  customers.  When  his 
business  lagged  he  found  that  he  would  have  to  de- 
vise other  means  of  attracting  customers  from  a 
wider  radius  than  his  own  neighborhood  or  his  own 
city.  His  stilted,  dignified  advertisements,  which 
occupied  an  inch  or  so  in  the  newspapers,  would  not 
accomplish  his  desires.  Then  he  discovered  that  by 
printing  a picture  of  a particular  garment  or  house- 
hold utensil  or  other  article,  by  telling  something 
about  it  and  giving  its  price,  he  could  extend  his 
selling  effort  immeasurably.  Mail  orders  began  to 
come  in  from  the  adjoining  towns. 

It  took  a good  many  years  for  the  merchant  to 
realize  that  by  making  his  advertising  pictorial  and 
descriptive  in  the  highest  degree  he  could  bring  prac- 
tically the  contents  of  his  store  before  the  eyes  of 
even  those  who  dw’elt  in  the  most  remote  countryside. 
The  next  step  was  the  publication  of  elaborately 'illus- 
trated catalogues  to  supplement  his  advertising  in 
the  public  prints.  To-day  the  catalogues  and  price 
lists  of  American  business  houses  flood  the  LTnited 
States  and  reach  every  corner  of  the  globe. 

Even  the  country  merchant  has  gone  into  the  mail- 
order business.  Many  “syndicate”  catalogues  are 
being  printed.  They  contain  illustrations  and  de- 
scriptive text  of  a large  variety  of  manufactured 
articles.  These  catalogues  are  sold  to  the  country 
merchant  with  his  name  printed  on  the  outside,  and 
by  him  are  distributed  far  and  wMde  in  the  region 
where  he  lives. 

The  origins  of  some  of  these  great  mail-order 
houses  of  the  Middle  West  read  like  romances.  The 
founder  of  on'*  of  them  was  a station  agent  on  a 
Western  railway  thirty  years  ago.  His  salary  was 
R40  a month,  for  itj^nfi*-a  small  statiol.  In  his  mall 
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railroad  man  “ in  care  of  the  agent.”  The  man  did 
not  call  for  it,  and  the  agent  ascertained  that  he  had 
departed  without  leaving  his  new  address.  The  agent 
wrote  to  the  makers  of  the  watch  telling  them  the 
circumstances.  They  replied  to  sell  the  watch  and 
send  them  the  monev,  keeping  for  his  trouble  and 
profit  whatever  it  brought  above  the  price  they 
named.  Tlie  agent  made  two  dollars  by  this  trans- 
action. 

It  was  a good  watch.  The  agent  was  pleased  and 
the  customer  was  pleased.  The  agent  sent  for  two 
more  and  sold  them  at  a similar  profit.  From  the 
very  first  he  told  every  purchaser  that  if  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  his  purchase  he  could  have  his  money 
back  immediately.  This  is  the  vital  principle  of  the 
mail-order  business.  This  station  agent  sold  more 
and  more  w'atches,  and  finally  bought  a watch  factory. 
He  still  continued  his  old  plan  of  absolutely  guaran- 
t«*eing  what  h3  sold. 

One  day  a man  came  to  him  w’ith  one  of  his 
watches  covered  with  mud.  He  explained  that  he  had 
dropped  it  on  a rock  and  that  it  had  fallen  into  a 
puddle.  The  former  station-agent  did  not  wait  for 
the  man  to  finish.  He  handed  him  a brand-new 
watch.  The  man  protested  that  the  accident  was  his 
fault  and  that  he  was  only  joking. 

“ We  guarantee  our  watches  not  to  fall  out  of 
people’s  pockets  and  bounce  in  the  mud,”  responded 
the  former  station  agent.  This  incident  was  widely 
told.  It  is  said  to  have  been  worth  more  than  .$100,- 
000  as  an  advertisement  among  railroad  men. 

As  the  years  went  on,  this  watch-dealer  added  more 
and  more  lines  to  those  he  was  selling  by  mail.  To- 
day the  concern  he  founded  is  one  of  the  two  largest 
mail-order  houses  in  the  world.  Each  of  these  two 
concerns  distributes  between  six  and  seven  millions 
of  catalogues  a year.  They  contain  thousands  of 
pages  and  weigh  so  much  that  it  costs  about  fifty 
cents  postage  for  each.  These  two  great  mail-order 
houses  do  a business  that  aggregates  nearly  two 
hundred  millions  a year.  Of  tliis  vast  sum  ninety- 
eight  per  cent  is  in  cash.  The  money  comes  with  the 
order. 

These  concerns — after  which  many  others  large  and 
small  have  been  modeled — own  nearly  two  hundred 
factories  and  control  the  outputs  of  many  more. 
They  sell  every  article  that  is  manufactured.  Of 
vehicles  alone  they  ship  nearly  200.000  a year — from 
light  buggies  to  motor  trucks.  Pianos  they  sell  by 
the  tens  of  thousands,  and  shoes  by  the  millions  of 
jmirs.  It  takes  an  army  of  girls  to  sort  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  letters  that  come  in  every  day,  and 
about  four  tons  of  pins  a month  to  arrange  the 
correspondence.  The  records  are  kept  on  • acres  of 
card  indexes.  The  correspondence  that  need  not  l>e 
filed  furnishes  a good  share  of  the  fuel  for  the  plants’ 
big  boilers. 

From  supplying  the  Middle  West  the  Chicago  mail- 
order houses  have  spread  all  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. They  have  thousands  of  customers  even  in 
New  York  City.  Their  biggest  business  is  in  such 
states  as  Pennsylvania  and  other  old-settled  com- 
munities. 

In  addition  to  these  huge  mail-order  houses  that 
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deal  in  everything  there  are  others — very  large  con- 
cerns, too,  with  millions  of  capital — ^that  specialize. 

Sociologically  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  mail-order 
house  is  doing  much  to  solve  the  problem  of  cheaper 
distribution  and  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  But  the 
country  merchant  has  a violent  prejudice  against  the 
mail-order  house.  This  prejudice  has  been  spread  to 
such  an  extent  in  some  communities  that  the  mail- 
order house’s  customers  frequently  ask  that  their 
goods  he  shipped  in  packages  that  will  not  show  their 
point  of  origin. 

But  the.  country  merchant’s  fear  of  this  sort  of 
comjH*tition  is  baaed  on  false  premises.  He  was 
opposed  to  good  roads  and  to  tne  electric  traction 
lines,  a few  years  ago,  for  the  same  reason.  Later  he 
fought  the  introduction  of  the  parcels  post.  His 
theory  was  that  good  roads  and  interurban  traction 
lines  would  make  it  so  easy  for  the  farmer  to  get  to 
the  city  or  to  the  nearest  large  town  that  he  would 
no  longer  buy  goods  of  the  country  merchant.  But 
the  country  merchant  to-day  is  doing  larger  business 
than  he  ever  did.  Better  means  of  communication 
have  increased  the  population  of  the  rural  districts. 
By  making  it  easier  to  get  to  the  city  the  farmer  has 
iK'come  educated  to  the  use  of  more  goods  and  better 
goods.  This  has  forced  the  small  dealer  in  the  coun- 
try to  bring  his  stock  up  to  date.  Now  he  finds  that 
he  is  able  to  carry  a larger  stock  of  greater  variety 
and  to  turn  his  stock  over  more  times  a year  with  a 
smaller  proportionate  investment.  In  the  Central 
and  Far  West,  especially,  the  country  merchant  is 
now  developing  a mail-order  business  of  his  own.  As 
the  matter  is  working  out  now  it  seems  that  the 
business  of  the  mail-order  houses  wdll  grow  and  the 
business  of  the  country  merchant  will  grow.  One 
will  never  destroy  the  other. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  mail-order  busi- 
ness is  confidence.  IHiis  nas  been  recognized,  almost 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  without  it  this  vast 
commercial  structure  never  could  have  been  built  up. 
The  customer  has  to  rely  on  the  truthfulness  of  the 
description  of  each  article  advertised.  Having  de- 
cided this,  in  his  own  mind,  he  scrutinizes  the  price. 
He  compares  it  with  the  price  at  which  he  can  buy  a 
similar  article  elsewhere.  There  the  mail-order  house 
has  one  of  its  great  advantages.  Whenever  the 
volume  of  trade  in  some  particular  thing  becomes 
large  enough  it  seeks  the  best  factory  protlucing  it 
and  makes  a contract  for  its  entire  output.  It  buys 
at  the  beat  possible  price  because  it  generally  pays 
cash.  If  the  demand  increases,  the  mail-order  house 
will  either  buv  the  factory  or  put  up  one  of  its  own, 
thus  eliminating  the  manufacturer’s  profit. 

A force  of  traveling  men  costs  a good  deal  of  money. 
Their  influence  is  ephemeral.  The  mail-order  cata- 
logue is  always  available.  It  will  show  goods  and 
quote  prices  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  and 
at  any  place  that  can  be  reached  by  mail.  Because 
cash  is  received  before  the  goods  are  shipped  there  is 
no  army  of  bookkeepers  keeping  customers’  ledgers, 
no  staff  of  credit  men  to  pass  on  orders,  no  collection 
department,  no  bad  debts.  In  the  vast  army  of 
employees  of  a p^^jJ^rcle^l  lyjime^^ractically  every  one 
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THE  PORT  OF  MISSING  MEN 


THE  CLASS  IN  HUMOR 

“ ''■^O-DAY,  young  gentleim'ii,”  said  the  Professor  of 
I Humor,  “ has  been  set  apart  for  your  essays  in 
-I-  what  scientific  students  in  the  art  of  humor 
term  the  Progressive  Idiocy  Seliool.  What  is  the  lead- 
ing branch  of  that  particular  style  of  humor  called, 
Mr.  Batears?” 

The  I'm-the-Guy-Section,  Professor,”  said  Mr.  Bat- 
ears,  languidly. 

That  is  correct,  Mr.  Batears,  and  it  consists  of 
what,  Mr.  Slabsides?”  said  the  professor. 

“ Intersyllabic  puns,  sir,”  replied  Mr.  Slabsides. 

“ You  may  give  us  an  example,  Mr.  Doodlepate,”  said 
the  professor. 

“ Well,  sir,  if  you  should  meet  an  intoxicated  chauf- 
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feur  on  the  street  and  you  should  ask  him  his  name 
he  would  reply  that  he  was  the  guy  that  put  the  gin 
in  the  engine,”  said  Mr.  Doodlepate. 

A spasm  of  jiain  crossed  the  professor’s  face,  hut  he 
pulU'd  himself  together  and  went  on. 

“ And  suppose,  Mr.  Dinkybrow,  you  were  to  meet  a 
Kansas  farmer  on  Broadway,  wearing  a chin  whisker 
three  inches  long,  and  were  to  ask  him  who  he  was, 
what  would  be  his  reph'?” 

“ Why,  Professor,”  said  Mr.  Dinkybrow,  “ I imagine 
his  reply  would  lie  that  he  was  tlie  guy  that  put  the 
goat  in  goatee.” 

“I  am  afraid  that  would  lie 
the  case,”  sighed  the  professor, 
swallowMiig  a tablespoonful  of 
smelling-salts.  “ And  if  you 
were  to  meet  the  chairman  of  a 
senatorial  investigating  commit- 
tee coming  out  of  the  Capitol, 

Mr.  Nitbrains,  and  should  ask 
him  his  business,  he  w'ould  pause 
and  reply — ?” 

I’m  the  guy  that’s  looking 
after  the  wash  in  Washington, 
sir,”  replied  Mr.  Nitbrains. 

“ Referring  to  Booker  Wash- 
ington?” continued  the  professor. 

“ No,  Professor,”  replied  the 
bright  young  man.  “ In  this  in- 
stance it  would  be  a case  of 
White- Washington.” 

“ Is  there  any  purely  British 
variation  of  this  particular 
style  of  humor,  Mr.  Slapstick?” 
asked  the  professor,  feebly. 

Yes,  Professor,”  said  Mr. 

Slapstick,  bursting  into  tears 
under  the  nervous  strain.  “ I 
regret  to  say,  sir,  that  there  is. 

A man  having  been  pointed  out 
to  a British  visitor  to  the 
United  States  as  the  guy  that  put  the  fish  in  efficiency, 
the  Briton  returns  to  London,  and — oh.  Professor,  must 
I go  on?” 

“ Yes,  Mr.  Slapstick,”  quavered  the  professor.  “ The 
trustees  under  the  endowment  of  our  School  of  Ap- 
plied Humor  require  me  to  insist  upon  an  answer.” 

“ Well.”  trembled  the  quivering  student.  “ the 
British  visitor  returns  to  Ixmdon  and  endeavors  to  re- 
peat the  joke,  and — and — ” 

“Go  on.  Mr.  Slapstick — let’s  get  through  with  this 
as  fast  as  we  can,”  cried  the  professor,  clutching  the 
sides  of  his  chair. 

“ And  he  tells  his  hearers  at  a public  lianquet  that 
in  America  among  other  interesting  siglits  he  en- 
countered the  guy  that  put  the  shad  inti>  the  con- 
scientious jierfonnance  of  his  daily  tasks,”  groaned  the 
unhappy  student. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  bomb  in  the  proft'ssor’s 
bombazine  umbrella  exploded  and  completely  wrecked 
the  class-room,  causing  an  adjournment  until  further 
notice. 


A DLSTINCTION 

“ How  do  you  pronounce  the  word  P-.A-P-.A.  Miss 
Jibley?”  asked  Hickenlooper — “pup-paw,  or  popper? 
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I am  writing  an  article  on  ‘ flow  American  Girls 
Speak.’  ” 

“ Why,  I say  pup-paw,  of  course,”  replied  Miss  Jib- 
ley.  “ I want  to  distinguish  my  fatlier  from  my 
Manc(J,  who  is  my  popper.” 

FINE  ^ 

“ Tuerk,”  said  Mrs.  Strongmind.  as  she  held  up  her 
baby  daughter.  “ Don’t  you  think  she’s  a pretty  tine 
specimen  of  a girl,  even  if  her  mother  is  a Suffragette?” 


THE  CLOCK  STRUCK  ONE 


“She  certainly  is  a fine,  manly  little  tot!”  said  the 
diplomatic  Binks. 


STRAIGHT  FROM  THE  SHOULDER 
“ Wei.i.,  now  really.  Miss  Jcerwell,  I should  like  to 
liear  what  you  would  consider  the  ideal  man,”  said 
Bildad.  “Define  him  for  me.  won’t  you?” 

“I  couldn’t,”  said  Miss  Jcerwell  with  a pleasant 
smile.  “The  terms  are  essentially  contrail ictory.” 


NOT  BECOMING 

“ I niUN’T  think  Mrs.  De  Browne  Imtked  very  at- 
tractive at  the  opera  last  night.”  said  Dublileigh. 

• So?  Why.  usually  she  is  radiant — what  did  she 
have  on?”  asked  Winkletop. 

“ A large-sized  grouch.”  said  Dubbleigh. 


SHAKESPEARE  ON  THE  ROAD 
Hamlet  had  just  been  hit  by  a cold-storage  egg. 
Whereupon  he  turned  gravely  to  his  audience. 

“ How  truly  spoke  tlie  good  Mareellus!”  quoth  he. 
“ Something  is  rott«Ii |1jt^gi{^f^tfl|t^ pf|  Denmark!” 
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with  it  unanimous  to  notliing  in  favor  of  sleep,  we 
warned  him  somewhat  furtlier  against  the  fatal  effeete 
of  too  much  energy. 

“No  use. 

“ So  this  trip  we  took  to  hoping  that  for  the  sake 
of  peace  tliat  leather-faced  son  of  obliquity  be  effaced. 

“ He  was. 

“ Because,  casting  off.  we  soon  got  to  bucking  a 
sizeable  swell  and  noticed  he  was  losing  his  grip — 
and  other  tilings.  Then  some  of  the  Venus’s  steam 
gadgets  went  wrong.  Accidental,  of  course.  So  she 
dropped  into  the  trough  while  adjustments  were  being 
completed.  Bying  Hat  on  a walloping  deck  ain’t  goo<l 
for  red  sashes;  but  a real  picturesque  bunch  of  color 
that  comandante  made  with  his  olive-complected 
features  turning  clialky.  Yes,  he  was  plumb  disgusted, 
and  said  so  in  as8ault-and-batt*>ry  language  that 
sounded  like  splitting  a plank.  For  the  first  hour 
we  were  dogs,  the  lieirs  of  dogs,  the  ancestors  of 
dogs.  Later,  when  he’d  about  as  much  life  as  a tin 
rabbit  that  hops  when  you  squeeze  the  bulb,  he  grew 
.some  plaintive  in  his  unprofane  fragments  and  prom- 
ised when  we  got  him  home  he’d  attach  himself  perma- 
nent to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

“ He  did. 

“ After  that  for  the  better  part  of  a month  w’e  only 
broke  our  rest  to  replace  new  hawsers  when  the  old 
ones  wore  out.  The  Venus  was  tied  to  the  dock  those 
days.  ’Course,  all  tliis  time  we  knew  that  our  Presi- 
dent was  a resourceful  cuss.  But  nevertheless  we 
ain’t  suspected  that  civic  conscientiousness — note  the 
ten-dollar  word — c-ivic  conscientiousness  would  rouse 
the  progressives  against  him  quite  so  hard. 

“ What  primed  the  explosion  premature  was  that 
the  reform  candidate  late  one  night  gobbled  a fruit 
that  should  have  stayed  on  its  limb  a few  hours 
longer.  You  know  him.  the  general — the  one  who’s 
trj’ing  to  tie  the  can  on  the  government  again  now; 
him  with  the  nose  like  a summer  squash;  not  the 
smiling  kind  of  a squash,  but  a yellow,  crooked,  warty 
s<|uash.  We  could  have  slept  through  it,  howsom- 
ever,  ’cept  each  side  having  put  a purple  ink  ring 
around  the  notion  that  our  guns  would  give  ’em 
the  town  turned  the  opening  event  into  a half-mile 
sprint  to  the  bay.  The  Minister  of  War  heretofore 
referred  to,  the  one  with  the  morocco-bound  features, 
led  for  the  government.  But  he  hustled  tliat  fast 
he  hadn’t  time  to  slip  his  gold  lace  over  his  frock 
coat,  so  it  trailed  behind  his  beer-bottle  shoulders, 
and  the  Insurrecto  gent  won  bv  his  nose.  Of  course 
we  told  ’em  the  minister  labored  under  excessive 
Iiandicap,  called  it  no  race,  and  requested  polite  that 
they  stop  blistering  our  paint  and  leave  us  finish  our 
nap. 

“ No  use. 

“In  fact,  when  it  began  to  listen  like  the  blood- 
hound scene  in  ‘ Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,’  we  had  to  warp 
the  Venus  off  the  dock,  where  for  a time  it  was  A No. 
1 fun  to  watch  the  caucus.  The  Gugus  was  shooting  an 
almighty  lot.  assaulting  both  tlie  lizards  on  the  land 
and  the  mullet  in  the  sea.  Gradual,  however,  they 
grew  careless-like,  bringing  us  to  the  conclusion  we’d 
pose  better  as  a lead  smelter  than  a life-insurance 
risk.  At  the  first  blind  we  was  tight  squeezed  to 
cipher  out  how  to  euchre  them  without  damaging  any 
one.  But  then  of  a sudden  the  government  Generalissi- 
mo, him  with  the  lobster-colored  breeclies  that  make 
him  look  like  a split  carrot,  appeared  on  the  beach 
striding  his  charger,  a blind  mule,  boy’s  size.  With 
one  step  I grasped  the  situation. 

“‘Collins,’  says  I.  ‘as  president  of  the  local  S.  P. 
C.  A.  I’ll  award  you  that  last  bunch  of  bananas  Scrib- 
ner stole  if  you  shoot  the  head  off  that  poor  blind 
mule  without  having  to  notify  the  widow  of  the  gent 
with  the  beard  like  a cocoanut  husk  who’s  sitting  on 
him.’ 

“‘Aw,  you  make  me  weep!’  answers  Collins,  and 
lays  his  sights. 

Well,  sir,  Avhen  the  shell  arrived  and  we  could 
see  the  Generalissimo  emerging  from  the  reek  of  bat- 
tle, that  mule  certainly  hadn’t  any  head.  And  while 
the  government  troops  wiped  the  blood  from  their 
fallen  leader  and  mourned  the  loss  of  their  cavalry 
our  Insurrecto  friend  marched  his  particular  brand 
of  butter-brained  followers  up  the  Capitol  steps  to  a 
song  of  joy  of  the  usual  pattern,  color  brilliant, 
statistics  accurate  as  a lady’s  watch. 

“ Consequent,  then,  after  we’d  rested  some,  I.  too, 
meanders  to  the  money  incubator  where  they’d  begun 
to  inflate  the  national  debt  and  to  skim  the  surplus 
off  the  treasury. 

How  mucii  do  you  want,  admiral?’  the  new  h^d 
to  this  latest  bunch  of  wax-works  asks  me,  cooling 
his  fingers  in  a pile  of  silver-and-shin-plasttw  cur- 
rency. 

“‘Nothing  but  my  rightful  pay  and  this.’  I an- 
swers. foolish-like.  ‘ “ Let  us  have  peace  ” is  the  motto 
on  the  chromo  at  the  head  of  our  contract.’  . . . 

“ Then  they  began  again,  plotting  in  saloons  and 
on  street  corners  and  other  inconspicuous  places.  And 
then  come  a night  when  Scribner  called  my  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  ;h^rit^(|t^|  p^siderable  down 
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Yet  the  only  an- 
swer my  surprise 
perm  itted  was,  “ Ten- 
ney, lend  me  a pair 
of  pants.” 

“Now  wouldn’t 
that  wrinkle  your 
liver!”  he  exclaimed. 
“ Hey,  Halley,  Scrib- 
ner, Collins,  you  red- 
headed gee,  you,  look 
at  this  anemone  a 
shark’s  coughed  up! 
It’s  our  only-orig- 
inal - avoid  - substi- 
tutes ‘ Local  Color  ’ 
from  the  old  Utaho 
paying  off  his  taxi- 
whale  ! ” 

“Why?  How? 
When  ? Why  haven’t 
I run  into  you  Ix*- 
fore?”  I gasped, 
after  I could  make 
myself  heard. 

“ ’Cause,  though  we’re  the  nation’s  navy,  we  don’t 
float  in  hot  wat<>r.”  Tenney  answered. 

Collins  made  an  effort  to  e.%plain.  “ We’ve  jammed 
it  deep  in  dese  Gugus’s  noodles  dat  in  time  of  war  de 
navy’s  neutral.” 

“ Neutral  ?”  I repeat<'d,  puzzled. 

“Neutral!  This  navy  is  stationed  right  here  to 
keep  the  peace.  And  we  keep  it,”  said  Tenney,  as  he 
took  me  by  the  arm  and  led  me  up  to  the  bow  three- 
inch  rifle.  “ Look  through  that  sight.  You  can 
see  all  right.  It  ain’t  no  govefnment  telescope.  What’s 
it  pointing  at?” 

“ The  President’s  mansion.” 

“Come  here.  What’s  this  one  got  a bearing  on?” 

“ The  Treasury,”  I said,  duplicating  tlie  performance 
aft. 

“ And  every  banana  baron  in  a head  waiter’s  jacket 
plastered  with  dog  licenses  and  gold  baggage  checks 
is  wise  to  it.” 

I gasped.  “ I thought  after  you  four  left  Uncle 
Sam’s  service  you  bought  out  a ’Frisco  saloon.” 

“ Yes,  when  we  tied  up  liehind  that  bar  we  decided 
we’d  gone  into  reserve.  U.s  ior  the  green  umbrella,” 
Tenney  began,  in  the  voice  of  a dreaming  child.  “ That 
was  August  you  seen  us.  September  time  a party 
made  us  a Gotham  proposition  that  listened  like  fall- 
ing off  the  roof  and  landing  in  a hammock.  Bang! 
He  cut  the  hammock  lashings  and  we  hit  the  deck. 
Therefore,  come  December  and  we’d  a corner  on  New 
York  gold  bricks,  and  the  weather  colder  than  a 
banker’s  heart.  ’Bout  then  we  took  to  dropping  into 
a lugubrious  bar  down  on  Irving  Place.  You  know; 
it’s  where  all  the  Colorado  Claros  between  the 
thirtieth  parallels  plan  their  revolutions  melodious  as 
cats. 

“ Here  we  come  across  the  antique  mahogany  high- 
boy, the  occasional  Minister  of  War  of  this  orchid 
conservatory.  You’ve  seen  him — a skinny,  black  min- 
ister, a sad-looking  minister.  They  could  arrest  me 
for  what  I think  of  him  now.  But  then,  with  his  hat 
tucked  under  his  short  ribs  and  smoking  a joss  stick 
he  called  a cigar,  he  certainly  talked  to  us  slippery 
as  wet  asphalt. 

“ He  was  looking  for  recruits  to  man  and  maintain 
a fully  officered  navy.  He  had  just  the  sort  of  a 
lx*rth  w'e  wanted.  V\’e  would  lx>  far  from  gas  and 
grafters.  We  would  no  longer  cut  our  hair  or  strain 
our  lunch-hooks  for  food. 

“ Consequent  we  orders  our  ^ourt  of  inquiry.  We 
says,  ‘ Sailormen,  the  world  has  spoke  to  us  worse 
than  a parrot  raised  in  a slum.  Therefore,  sailor- 
men,  we’ll  forsake  the  world!’ — for  sleep. 

“ ’Course  we  had  to  pass  out  some  sort  of  a four- 
flush  to  demonstrate  our  ability,  so  Scribner  read  up 
a little  navigation.  Collins  took  over  the  guns.  Halley 
and  I studied  her  engines.  Yes,  fir,  she  sure  can 
travel  faster  than  a light-draught  duck. 

“ Nevertheless  and  notwithstanding,  just  when  we 
was  Ix'ginning  to  lapse  into  the  error  of  our  comforts, 
the  admiral,  a jumping-jack  of  a card  in  a blue,  red, 
gold,  yellow,  and  white  uniform  and  a regular  comic- 
opera  hat,  came  down  and  did  a fit  on  the  dock.  In 
a fierce  line  of  palmetto  jargon  he  explained  that  an 
alcohol  smuggler  was  going  to  bust  the  excise  law 
unless  we  got  up  steam  to  head  her  off.  As  we  figured 
we  could  work  just  as  hard  as  that  right  at  home, 
we  protested  to  him  gentle-like.  ‘ Your  Alti-ssimo.  such 
a proposition,  when  it’s  already  hot  enough  to  melt 
your  false  teeth,  ain’t  our  idea  of  life  as  she  is  lived 
in  a land  of  complaining  concertinas  and  sad  guitars.’ 

“ No  use.  And  the  worst  of  it  was  we  never  saw 
as  much  as  one  single  finger  of  that  natural  fusel- 
oil  we  towed  into  port. 

“ Consequent,  the  second  time  Mr.  Maduro  Disinfecto 
turned  up.  hinting  that  we  go  smuggler-potting,  at 
just  the  hour  our  shredded  spirits  was  taking  the 
morning’s  vote  would  we  get  up  or  would  we  sleep, 


IFLKS  crackled  and  bullets  sang 
I through  the  lianana  plants,  where 
the  outlying  huts  of  the  town  shrank 
as  though  seeking  cover  beneath  the 
jungle-wooded  mountain.  In  the 
weedy  Plaza  before  the  Capitol  the 
fate  of  the  government,  even  of  the 
rubber  concession,  was  at  stake. 

For  a week,  as  a so-called  war 
correspondent,  I had  watched  this  cinematographic 
flutter  of  elusive  patriotic  leaders,  past,  present,  and 
potential.  Yesterday,  beneath  the  lead  statue  of  the 
Fourteenth  Liberator,  the  ranks  of  the  national  army 
had  been  stiffened  by  their  President,  if  tiny  troops 
in  rags  and  sombreros  could  be  said  to  be  stiffened 
by  a man  with  a slim  bamboo  cane  and  a hat  that 
flapped  like  a palm  frond.  To-day,  in  the  shadow 
of  the  same  battered  monument,  they  had  acclaimed 
the  insurgent  general.  Mastery  was  in  his  every 
move;  his  eye  was  the  eye  of  a Pullman  porter,  his 
nose  gorgeous  enough  to  frame.  To-morrow  a new 
government  might  sit  upon  the  red  sashes  and  gold 
lace  of  the  old.  For  what  are  elections  to  Central- 
American  politicians?  Yet  through  that  week  of 
jumbled  explosiveness  whenever  I looked  oceanward 
I could  see.  two  hundred  yards  from  shore,  the  motion- 
less. dreaming,  rust-streaked  apotheosis  of  peace — a 
torpedo-boat ! 

I had  asked  questions  only  to  be  met  with  humid 
evasions.  So  now.  when  a mud-colored  individual  with 
a bent-in  nose  and  pop  eyes  drew  near,  running  dole- 
fully beneath  a prehistoric  firearm,  I halted  him 
abruptly  by  the  underbrush  he  called  his  hair. 

“ Soldier  boy,”  I asked  him,  “ what  ship  is  that  out 
yonder,  so  serene  in  all  this  fuss  and  feathers?” 

He  was  afraid  to  answer  me.  But,  even  more  afraid 
of  certain  of  his  countrymen  who  wished  to  hang  a 
junk  sign  on  him,  he  replied,  in  a voice  like  a squeaky 
door,  “That,  sefior,  is  El  Venus,  the  ship  of  the  gov- 
ernment.” 

“ Why,  then,”  I went  on,  “ does  the  Venus,  the  ship 
of  the  government,  remain  peacefully  at  anchor?  Is 
she  not  the  key  to  the  situation?  Does  she  not 
possess  all  the  artillery  of  this  great  nation?” 

He  w'ould  have  answered  me,  but  a bullet  sang  in  our 
ears  and  he  developed  the  attributes  of  a first-class 
sprinter. 

Moreover,  my  own  desire  increased  to  vanish  from 
the  storm  center  where  I waited  but  to  name  for 
my  paper  which  group  of  patriots  had  seized  the 
goose  that  laid  the  gutta-percha  eggs.  Therefore,  I 
quickly  loitered  down  through  the  eeiba  trees  into 
that  strange  and  lonely  zone  of  safety  where  the 
mangrove  swamps  fringed  the  ocean,  brilliant  as  an 
abalone  shell.  Within  the  radius  of  a half-mile  about 
the  Venus  nothing  of  man  or  nature  stirred  beneath 
the  heavy  scent  of  orange  and  lemon  blossoms;  also 
the  water  was  a*  refreshing  seventy  degrees  and  the 
sun  a blistering  one  hundred  and  ten.  Therefore,  I 
discarded  my  clothes  and  swam  out  toward  the  craft. 

There  were  men  aboard  her;  I could  soon  see  that. 
Yet  no  explosions  from  the  hills,  however  violent, 
served  to  stir  from  their  siesta  and  their  cigarettes 
the  four  sleepers  astern  beneath  her  awning.  Nearer 
I drew,  to  notice  that  one  figure  was  topped  with  a 
two-thousand  candle-power  thatch  of  Titian  hair. 
'J’hereat  I climbed  aboard  over  her  propeller  guard. 

“ And  he  came  right  here  to  pay  me  money?”  said 
a voice  from  pink  pajamas. 

In  all  my  nudity,  for  all  my  bare  and  tender  feet. 
T danced  upon  the  rivets  of  that  iron  deck.  They 
v*-ere  white  men.  not  brownies.  They  were  white  men; 
and.  what  is  more,  once  upon  a time  I had  drunk 
with  them,  of  a night,  ship-made  drinks — drunk  with 
them  close  by  the  side  of  the  superstructure  of  the 
U.S.S.  IJtaho,  close  by  the  side  where  the  incrimi- 
nating bottle  might  swtffty'TaB  into  the  sla. 
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and  the  air  thick  as  butter.  So  it  was  right  and 
natural  that  about  five  bolls,  mid-watch,  even  I should 
roll  out  nervoiis-like  to  see  what’s  what.  It  was 
blowing  strong  from  the  land,  the  sky  full  of  greasy 
fat  rlouds  sailing  ofT  the  mountains;  and  as  the  bow 
and  stern  of  the  IVnus  projected  beyond  the  dock  end, 
I allowed  it  was  her  tugging  at  her  hawsers  a-creakity- 
ereak  that  woke  me  up. 

While  I WHS  figuring  on  this  I looked  north  along 
the  beach,  where  it  seemed  as  thougl'  I piked  an  army 
sleuthing  for  the  dock  quieter  than  ghosts  scuffling 
in  a mist.  .At  that  I picked  up  the  night  glasses  and 
turned  ’••m  south.  There  I piped  tlie  other  army 
taking  its  con.-.titootional.  It  would  have  worn  gum- 
sho«*s  if  it  hadn’t  been  barefoot.  North  was  our 
dignified  and  former  President,  with  his  sad  frock- 
etiated  Minister  of  War  and  his  gay  old  Generalissimo, 
a dressmaker’s  model  on  a hobby-horse,  leading  their 
assorteil  bunch  of  undeveloped  cerebellums.  South  was 
our  present  reform  ruler;  I could  catch  the  shadow 
of  his  nose  in  the  moonlight,  with  his  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  the  pro  tern  quartered-oak-finished  Insurrecto 
Number  Two.  wearing  pompydore  hair.  Sad?  I was 
that  exhausted  I had  to  go  below  and  take  my 
temperature. 

“ But  I didn’t  stay  long,  ’cause  before  I could  make 
the  deck,  having  dug  out  these  here  three  sleepy 
gringo  plugs  as  exhibits  themselves  as  my  friends, 
the  game  was  called  at  the  pier  head,  the  opposing 
columns  screeching  like  hack-saws.  Now  we  could 
stand  being  waked  in  the  daytime.  But  any  noise  at 
such  an  hour  was  worse  than  drays  on  the  pavement 
Sunday  morning.  So  again  we  pleads  with  ’em  that 
the  navy  was  no  place 
for  violence,  especially 
at  half  past  two  at 
night. 

No  use.  They  keeps 
on  packing  our  decks 
t i g h t e r and  tighter. 

.Just  as  l)efore.  mostly, 
both  allotments  began 
by  shooting  the  fixed 
stars  out  of  heaven. 

But  then  somehow  one 
of  their  depressed  shots 
smashed  certain  of  Hal- 
ley’s steam  gauges  and 
his  face  turned  the 
color  of  a toy  balloon. 

Next  a Spickadee  put  a 
set  of  Collins’s  sights 
out  of  commission  try- 
ing to  train  a gun  on 
the  government  build- 
ing. the  w’hich  made 
Collins’s  eyes  pop  like 
raw  oysters.  And,  last 
but  first,  a hunk  of 
lead  bust  up  a royal 
straight  flush  framed 
in  four-leaf  clovers  that 
Scribner  had  brought 
from  the  States.  As 
Scribner  is  sore  all  the 
time  he’s  awake,  he  ex- 
plained what  happene<l 
to  him  hereupon  by 
saying  that  something 
riz  in  his  right  side 
like  foam  on  i)eer. 

“ Naturally.  I .seed 
that  if  I didn’t  invent 
a peaceful  way  to  ad- 
journ this  mass  meet- 
ing we  was  due  for  the 
ambulance  call.  Con- 
sequent, I just  snook 
oflT  and  cut  the  hawsers, 
so  that,  what  with  our  land  breeze,  in  two  minutes 
the  Venus  had  ten  feet  of  water  ’tween  her  and  the 
dock.  ’Course,  not  an  Insurrecto  or  a Conservative 
grafter  noticed,  being  so  busy  scrapping.  But  as  I 
made  the  bridge  once  more,  with  most  of  my  coat 
buttons  still  on,  I was  met  by  Scribner. 

“ ‘ I glimpsed  you — and  we’ll  have  to  get  up  steam 
to  fetch  the  dock  again’  this  wind,’  he  cries,  also 
slapping  a climax  on  to  a hot  w'ax  figure  of  speech. 

“ ‘ We’ll  make  steam  right  enough.  But  I ain’t  in  no 
hurry  to  tie  up.’  I explains,  hauling  myself  above  the 
mt*-b’*e.  ‘ H(tw  far  can  these  boggle-eyed  beauties  swim?’ 

“ ‘ Wouldn’t  call  it  more’n  two  hundred  yards — not 
unless  you  strip  off  their  corrugated  cartridge-belts,’ 
Halley  answers,  witli  a grin  like  a breakfast-food  ad. 

“ ‘ That’s  the  range  now,  boys,’  I remarks.  ‘ Chuck 
the  ones  with  the  boots  on  down  the  w'ard-room  steps 
and  dispense  with  every  other  monkey  in  the  precinct.’ 

“And  we  did;  though  by  the  time  we’d  cleared  the 
decks  of  that  tearing,  squealing  aggregation  and  had 
the  ward-room  humming  with  the  elite  like  a dynamo 
working  overtime  the  wind  was  drifting  us  dowm  the 
bay  at  a four-mile  clip. 

‘“‘Now'  what?’  Scribner  moans.  ‘You  know 
bloomin’  well  the  anchors  is  ashore  being  painted, 
and  before  we  get  steam  up  we’ll  be  at  sea,  with  the 
storm  rising  every  minute.’ 

“ ‘ Boys,’  I explains,  ‘ remember,  we’ve  already  seen 
one  of  this  seasick  bunch  out  here  as  happy  as  a 
girl  with  a stiff  neck  dodging  a June  bug.  Did  he 
interfere  afterw'ard  with  our  rightful  rest?  And  now 
ain’t  these  below  all  of  the  light  and  leading,  such 
as  owns  the  8arsa|mrilla  concessions,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  insurgent  President  with  the  nose  and  the 
rcFurgent  President  without  the  shoulders?’ 

“ Right  then  they  glimpsed  my  layout. 

“‘Correct,  beau!  We’ll  give  this  a whirl,’  yawns 
Scribner.  ‘ Make  your  steam  before  that  swell  yonder 
rolls  us  over.’ 

“ ‘ I may  die  for  sleep;  but  pass  coal  for  it?  Nixie.’ 
I replies.  ‘ How’  many  do  we  need  at  the  fires?  Six?* 
Therewith  I lifts  the  lid;  and  the  first  half-dozen  as 
jumps  out  Halley  hits  ’em  a soporific  over  the  head 
to  fit  ’em  to  learn  machine  politics. 

“ The  Minister  of  the  Jaterior  is  lowered  into  the 
boiler-room  by  his  pom^d^ei-Jikewise^il  bass  the 
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reform  general  President.  This  way  Halley  sets  all 
the  government  heads  shoveling  that  best  natural 
steamless  coal  they  gave  us.  For  the  insurgent  poli- 
ticians I drops  in  the  hook  again  and  hauls  out  our 
one-time  President,  his  Minister  of  War,  and  the  lady- 
like Generalissimo  as  deck  force,  while  Scribner  boots 
the  Coraandante  on  to  the  bridge  for  quartermaster. 
I may  say  that  all  of  them  showed  a pitiful  neglect 
of  Sunday-school  in  their  early  days. 

“ ’Twan’t  long  before  Halley  made  steam  on  her. 
But  right  away  she  started  to  duck  and  sw'ing  and 
crawl  over  things,  so  that  when  I looked  at  that  buneh 
turning  banana-colored  I near  forgot  to  go  l)elow  to 
be  certain  her  engines  were  running  smooth.  Conse- 
quence was  we  were  clean  down  by  the  harbor  mouth 
when  I came  up  again  for  a breather.  At  that 
/psychic  moment  we  took  a swell  green  over  the  bows 
and  continued  to  do  so.  It  certainly  moved  our 
patriots  around  most  impolite.  Other  times  they  was 
just  holding  on. 

“ Then  Halley  passed  out  from  the  fire-room.  Nosey 
and  Pompydore  looking  like  them  who’d  just  been 
married — or  hung.  Also  Halley  hollered  for  recruits. 
They  weren’t  popping  up  this  time.  I had  to  go  fetch 
’em,"  though  most  of  ’em  wouldn’t  have  got  by  a 
meat  inspector.  And  while  I was  about  it  I made 
a clean  shift  of  watches,  calculating  that  soon  I’d 
want  to  bunch  the  special  articles  of  my  invoice  in  the 
ward-room,  as  I intended  busting  my  silence,  busting 
it  with  a’  ax. 

“Right-o!  I hadn’t  more  than  stowed  ’em  away 
when  there  rose  a beam  sea  which  even  that  wind  cer- 
tainly didn’t  warrant.  So  as  Scribner  figured  our  old 


hooker  was  carrying  all  that  was  good  for  her.  I judged 
the  market  ripe  for  my  proposition  and  passed  below 
again.  They  was  slumped  on  the  floor  like  wet  fish-nets. 

“ ‘ We  are  now  halfway  between  the  accident  ward 
and  the  coroner’s  office,’  I says,  talking,  of  course,  in 
their  own  hinkey-dink.  ‘You  all  would  wake  us  up. 
Conseouent,  we’re  going  to  drown  ourselves  so  that  our 
noble  land  may  sleep  at  the  cost  of  our  noble  sacrifice. 
And  to  be  certain  we  drown  dead  we’ll  do  it  out  of 
sight  of  said  land.  Death  or  peace.  We’ve  decided 
on  death — though  you  might  persuade  us  out  of  it.’ 

“ I waited  to  let  my  idea  shudder  into  them.  Of 
course,  it  was  a hluff.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  no  one 
calls,  and  you  rake  in  your  chips.  But  did  that  take 
the  crimp  out  of  their  curls?  Not  on  your  life! 
Their  dignities  was  hurt!  The  old  President  just 
smoked  three  hemp  cigarettes  to  the  minute  while 
the  Comandante’s  language  would  have  fussed  a 
ship’s  goat.  The  rest  was  otherwise  occupied  with 
their  insides.  Sick?  Were  you  ever  on  an  army 
transport  one  day  out? 

“ Therefore,  I leaves  ’em  to  think  it  over.  And 
to  assist  in  the  process  I cut  loose  a spud-locker  or 
tw'o  and  the  dinghy.  Also  not  having  furled  our  awn- 
ings, I slashed  a few  lashings,  so  what  with  the  slatting 
canvas  you’d  have  thought  most  of  Uncle  Ram’s  navy 
was  using  the  I'entut  for  a battle-practice  target. 

“ Scribner,  howsoever,  was  looking  that  worried 
when  I joined  him  on  the  bridge  that  I beat  it  right 
aft  again,  to  find  my  diplomats  flung  out  like  star- 
fishes round  the  ward- room  groaning,  quivering,  moan- 
ing. shivering,  calling  on  two  hundred  thousand  saints 
and  virgins. 

“ ‘ We’re  a peace  conference — cut  out  for  the  under- 
taker,’ I whispers  to  them  at  my  heart-throb  entrance. 
‘ I move  that  hereinsoafter  the  ’na^•y  be  maintained  in 
time  of  peace  at  its  fighting  efficiency.  But  that  in 
time  of  war  its  attitude  become  plumb  neutral,  and 
that  it  be  permitted  to  sleep.* 

“Well,  sir,  they  were  eoughing  like  alligators;  yet 
the  President  and  Comandante.  who  still  could  loose 
some  of  that  guttural  monkey  talk,  just  gushed  one 
steady  flow  of  curses  that  boiled  down  and  drained 
off  most  uncomplimentary  to  my  ancestors.  The  rest 
of  their  statements  came  from  under  their  stomachs, 
where  T couldn’t  quite  get  their  drift. 
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“ ‘ You  know  just  how  much  your  lives  are  w'orth,’  I 
answers.  ‘ Without  peace  we’d  call  ours  dear  at  thirty 
cents.  Don’t  be  bashful  about  occupying  the  ocean. 
Except  for  the  little  we  need,  it  is  all  yours.  Take  it  or 
leave  it.  This  tube  communicates  with  the  bridge.’ 

“ Then  I deserts  ’em  again,  this  time  forgetting  to 
close  the  hatch,  realizing  that  ’most  every  thirty  sec- 
onds comes  an  extra  big  sea,  the  tongue  of  which 
natural-like  would  go  hunting  ’em  below. 

“ 'I'liat  trip  I didn’t  need  no  stage  thunder.  We 
was  getting  ours  for  keeps.  Scribner  and  Collins  had 
lashed  ’emselvc's  to  the  searchlight  braces  eitlier  side 
of  the  wheel,  and  Scribner  was  muttering  it  was  all 
ho  could  do  to  hold  her  head  up.  Nevertheless,  we 
allows  we’d  see  it  through  and  take  the  bunch  to  the 
bottom  rather  than  let  ’em  call  our  bluff — and  keep 
us  awake  nights.  What  is  life  but  a chance  to  sleep? 

“ So  there  we  stayed  and  stayed  till  we  concluded 
we’d  about  as  much  chance  as  the  crew  of  a French 
marine  when  the  old  speaking-tube  squeals. 

“ Prompt-like  I loitered  down  from  that  bridge — 
my  natural  instincts  bolstered  with  the  memory'  that 
I was  dealing  with  the  greatest  bluff  artists  who  ever 
used  up  domestic  air — and  floats  below,  oozing  an 
unconcern  that  near  reached  fatigue. 

“ There  sure  was  some  lather  on  the  ward-room 
floor;  and  therein  lay  as  mea.sly  a collection  as  I 
ever  saw  either  for  looks,  wear,  or  to  wipe  your  feet 
on.  So  after  a solemn  stage  wait  I announces  to 
them,  with  languid  devastation:  ‘Hem!  Girls,  St. 
Peter  is  liable  to  butt  in  any  minute.  Brace  up! 
Take  hold  of  something!’ 

“ The  conclusive  hunk  of  that  remark  scared  ’em 
clean  to  the  callouses 
on  their  soles. 

“ ‘ Get  us  home  dry — 
that  is,  no  wetter — 
and  we’ll  d i s c ti  s s 
terms,*  agrees  the  Com- 
andante. 

“ ‘ No,  sir,  we  dis- 
cuss *em  here  and  now,’ 
I answers,  in  a voice 
of  perfect  calm.  ‘ Per- 
haps we’ll  live,  prob- 
ably not.  But  we 
won’t  even  try  ’less 
you  agree  to  the  fol- 
lowing. None  of  us 
care  which  end  of 
this  see -saw  plank 
is  up. 

“ ‘ But  if  anv  future 
stump- tailed  President 
with  a clouded  title 
comes  aboard  what 
may  be  left  of  this 
ship  in  time  of  \var, 
the  crew  is  herewith 
instructed  to  take  the 
officers  by  their  long 
prehensile  snouts  and 
lead  ’em  offshore  and 
root  up  a cyclone  and 
drow'n  ’em.  And  con- 
gress meeting  in  ex- 
traordinary session 
will  vote  to  concede 

every  demand  of  the 
ultimatum  presented 
by  the  peace  commis- 
sion.’ 

“ That  butterfly  Gen- 
eralissimo M'as  the  first 
one  to  cipher  my  Span- 
ish. ‘ There’s  argu- 
ment on  your  side. 

Also  the  bulk  of  the 
advantage.  I’d  admire 
to  humor  you.’  I translate  his  polite  admission. 

“ ‘ Yes,  sir,’  agrees  the  Insurrecto  Nosey,  looking 
like  a dropped  egg  as  has  slipped  off  its  toast.  ‘ The 
vote  is  unanimous.  For  your  troubles  this  day  you 
will  be  given  a permanent  rest.’ 

“ There  rolled  through  my  innards  that  same  tran- 
quil wave  of  pleasure  felt  by  a Georgia  Democrat 
election  day.  However,  I goes  on  with  all  the  dig- 
nity not  bounced  out  of  me.  ‘ I have  your  word. 

Now  I’ll  tell  you  what  we’ll  do  so’s  we  can  believe  it. 
If  ever  we  get  home  alive  we’ll  moor  the  Venus  off- 
shore with  a gun  trained  on  each  government  building. 
Then  you  can  escalade  one  another  and  amputate 
and  reconstruct  one  another  with  vour  snickersnees 
all  you’ve  a mind  to  up  on  the  hill.  But  I might 
say  that  if  you  hit  the  beach  again  we’ll  turn  your 
battle-field  into  a slaughter-house  without  waiting  to 
go  to  sea.* 

“ Well,  sir,  you  may  have  noticed  we’ got  back  alive. 
And  we  rolled  the  bunch  on  to  the  dock  like  Bowery 
clothing-store  dummies — rolled  ’em  into  the  hands  of 
their  weeping  families.  That’s  all.  We  was  the 
nation’s  deliverers,  to  be  thanked  as  such;  for,  of 
course,  our  passengers  never  gave  us  away,  though 
if  we  say  ‘Git!’  they  don’t  wait  to  part  their  hair. 
So  now  when  a foreign  power  comes  along  we  let  the 
admirals  stay  aboard  while  we  drift  out  to  meet  the 
fleet  with  this  our  battle-ship  destroyer.  Otherwise 
we  sleep.” 

The  -sound  of  firing  had  ceased.  A ragged  eheer 
floated  douTi  from  the  Plaza. 

“ De  fight’s  over:  Nosey’s  won  for  de  insurgents,” 
said  Collins. 

Then  Halley  added  to  me,  with  a yawn.  “ Say. 
‘ T.ocal  Color,’  why  don’t  you  chalk  up  your  name  for 
next  President?” 

“Oh.  put  ice  on  that!”  Scribner  exclaimed.  “If 
one  white  man  started  running  we’d  all  want  to  snap 
a ring  in  the  nose  of  the  gee  ahead.  No,  sir,  we  rest 
right  here  with  Venus.” 

. “ Correct.”  agreed  Tenney,  reminiscently.  “ I’ve  got 
a meal-fed  wife  somewhere  living  with  her  pa.  But 
this  ship  of  war  is  the  one  blessed  Venus  I’ve  ever 
knowTi  who  can  frame  it  up  with  Peace.” 

“Then  knock  me  down  to  her,”  I grinned.  “Only 
first,  for  form’s 
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WONDER-WORKING  FARM  IMPLEMEA/TS 


and  power-driven  machinery 
'ery  largely  the  Imsia  of 
1 civilization.  Since  James 
harnessed  steam,  larger  and 
engines  have  run  great<‘r  and 
complicated  machines,  and 
af  them,  bringing  workers  to- 
rn numerous  groups  to  do 
things  tlian  ever  could  have 
l>een  achieved  by  the  same  number  of  men  working  as 
individuals.  Power  centered  in  the  factory  created 
during  the  last  century  our  great  modern  industries. 
With  the  substitution  of  the  steam  locomotive  for 
the  horse-drawn  stage  coach  and  of  the  steambtmt  for 
the  sailboat  l>egan  the  modern  era  of  transportation. 
About  a decade  ago  the  use  of  power  and  power- 
driven  machinery  began  to  spread  to  the  third  and 
greatest  field  of  human  endeavor,  agriculture.  Nince 
earliest  history  the  greatest  task  of  mankind  has 
been  that  of  plowing  once  every  year  the  whole  culti- 
vated face  of  the  earth  and  of  cultivating,  tilling, 
and  harvesting  the  crops.  On  the  farms  the  indus- 
trial revolution  that  has  made  such  progress  in  the 
cities  and  in  our  transportation  sys^m  is  just  be- 
ginning, and  already  the  American  farmer  uses  more 
gas-engine  horse-power  than  all  other  industries  com- 
bined. The  .\merican  farmer  carries  an  investment 
in  farm  machinery  aggregating  $1,. 300,000.000. 

Nearly  si.x  hundred  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
added  to  the  country’s  farm  machinery  investment 
in  a decade — more  tiian  sixty  per  cent,  to  the  invest- 
ment for  each  acre — and,  as  fast  as  the  ne<*d  for  greater 
production  arises,  inventors  respond  with  machines 
that  keep  the  farmer  that  can  afford  them  in  control 
of  the  situation. 

The  high  cost  of  labor  makes  it  imperative  that 
farmers  use  all  the  labor-saving  machinery  possible. 
The  farmer,  as  yet,  cannot  control  the  market  price. 
He  can  increase  his  profits  only  through  cutting  unit 
costs — either  by  increasing  yields  or  reducing  oper- 
ating expenses. 

Until  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  farmers  of 
this  country  used  the  same  tools  as  were  used  by  the 
Egj’ptians  and  Israelites.  As  late  as  1837  the  iron 
plow  was  rejected  by  New  Hampshire  farmers  on  the 
ground  that  it  poisoned  the  soil,  checked  the  growth 
of  useful  plants,  and  promoted  the  growth  of  weeds,  a 
state  of  mind  as  commendable  ns  the  ancient  belief 
in  Ceres  as  the  founder  of  agriculture,  and  the  fear 
of  arousing  her  wrath  by  adopting  any  change  in 
methods. 


BY  HERBERT  RICHARDS 

The  modern  plow;  the  grain  drill;  the  binder;  the 
threshing  machine;  the  harrow,  disc,  and  pulverizer; 
the  mower,  rake,  hay  loader  and  haler;  the  corn 
planter,  cultivator,  binder,  shredder,  sheller,  and 
grader,  with  the  ensilage  cutter  on  the  side;  the  cotton 
planter,  and  soon  the  cotton  picker;  tlie  potato  planter 
and  the  digger;  the  stationary  engine  and  the  tractor 
— all  these  have  constituted  distinct  steps  forward  in 
general  economics,  as  well  as  itt‘ms  in  promoting  indi- 
vidual comfort  and  prosperity. 

Three-fourths  of  the  corn  crop  stays  in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  it  is  groM'n  and  makes  its  public  ap- 
pearance as  steaks  and  chops.  But  corn  equals  in 
value  wheat,  oats,  and  cotton  combined,  and  the  total 
possible  saving  in  its  pro<luction  by  using  macliines 
in  place  of  hand  methods  would  more  than  buy  the 
total  crop  t>f  any  one  of  the  other  thnn*.  That  is  why 
we  are  now  teaching  our  salesmen  to  sell  corn-shellers 
and  buskers  along  with  tlireshing  machines. 

A man  can  cut  and  shock  an  acre  and  a half  of  corn 
a day.  'I'wo  men,  the  old  sled  harvester,  and  one  horse 
did  as  much  as  three  men  unaided.  With  the  corn 
shocker  another  man  is  replaced  by  a horse  and  the 
remaining  man  merely  sits  and  drives — an  intelligent 
spectator,  with  nominal  duties.  The  corn  binder, 
with  one  man  and  three  horses,  cuts  faster  and  binds 
the  stalks  in  addition.  The  corn  picker  substitutes 
itself  for  two  men  and  three  wagons  and  manages 
to  pick  the  corn  in  the  same  time,  at  the  same 
cost. 

The  bushel  of  corn  takes  more  labor  than  wheat,  or 
about  forty-one  minutes,  but  it  took  nearly  four  hours 
longer  than  that  in  1855,  before  the  development  of 
corn  planters,  cultivators,  and  binders  for  cutting, 
I.ess  than  one-third  tlie  former  labor  cost  is  put  into 
each  bushel,  'the  farmer  receives  more  for  his  labor, 
and  the  consumer  can  pay  the  profits  of  handling  all 
along  the  line,  and  still  eat  cheaper  corn-bread  tlian 
the  second  or  third  generation  l»ack.  Shelling  corn 
for  the  ■*  johnny-cake  ” takes  but  one  per  cent,  of  the 
time  that  it  did  eighty  years  ago,  and  the  energy  con- 
sumed in  the  operation  is  negligible  compared  with  tlie 
former  tedious  callous-producing  exp<*ricnce. 

A hand  corn  sheller  lets  one  man  do  what  thirty 
used  to  do  by  hand.  A small  power  sheller,  run  by  an 
engine,  will  shell  and  sack  eight  hundred  to  twelve 
hundred  bushels  a day,  and  the  cobs  pay  for  the  cost 
of  it  all. 

A typical  one-mule  negro’s  cotton  and  corn  equip- 
ment costs  about  $;{0,  often  including  a rickety  old 
mule — as  compared  with  .$150  for  an  average  Iowa 


farmer’s  corn  machinery,  and  the  negro  works  five 
times  as  long  and  as  hard  on  an  acre  in  consequence. 

In  these  days  of  automobiles  the  hay  crop  may  not 
seem  as  important  to  the  city  man  as  it  did  in  grand- 
father’s time,  yet  hay  often  almost  equals  grain  in 
price  per  pound.  Into  the  ton  of  hay  goes  now  only 
.$1.25  worth  of  fairly  easy  human  labor,  where  $3 
went  sixty  years  ago.  to  pay  for  thirty-five  hours  of 
the  hardest  back-breaking  work. 

A cubic  foot  of  hay  in  the  mow  weighs  four  or  five 
pounds.  After  baling  it  weighs  sixteen  to  thirty 
pounds,  and  the  conscientious  farmer  can  store  his 
whole  crop  in  a smaller  barn  witli  less  fear  for  our 
future  lumlK*r  supply.  A dollar  a ton  converts  hay, 
a bulky,  easily  infiammable  product,  into  lialed  hay, 
an  article  with  value  in  a wide  market,  sufficient  to 
jiay  a profit  on  the  baling  as  well  as  the  fertility  it 
removes  from  the  soil. 

The  grain  drill  saves  in  labor  and  cost  over  hand 
methods.  Birds  don’t  get  the  seed,  and  by  accurate 
and  uniform  planting  the  yield  is  increased  ten  or 
fifteen  per  cent.  Broadcast  seeding,  like  broadcast 
advertising,  lump  sum  overhead  charges  and  esti- 
mated production  costs,  is  giving  way  to  the  surer 
concentrated  methods. 

The  old  method  of  skimming  milk  by  hand  wasted 
from  twelve  to  fifty  pounds  of  butter  per  cow  every 
year. 

The  modern  cream  separator  skims  within  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent,  perfect  and  only  the  aristocracy 
among  dairy  cows  could  produce  enough  to  waste  a 
dozen  pounds  a year  from  a single  cow. 

The  harrow  cart  saves  the  driver  a walk  of  fifteen 
to  twenty  miles  a day,  over  soft  ground.  The  bundle- 
carrier  saves  a mile  of  walking  to  the  acre,  and  the 
automatic  shocker  cuts  it  all  out.  The  sho<*k-loader 
and  the  hay-loader  make  the  team  do  all  the  lifting. 
’J'he  manure-spreader  saves  the  work  of  scattering  the 
load  and  d(M>s  it  more  scientifically  than  the  man  can 
do  it.  It  has  lieen  necessary  only  to  name  a want  to 
have  it  supplied. 

Farm  machinery  of  all  sorts  has  been  substituted 
for  men,  but,  in  reducing  the  labor  and  increasing 
the  profits  from  quantity  production  on  virgin  fields, 
we  have  gone  too  far  in  the  wrong  direction.  When 
machinery  made  it  possible  for  a man  to  market  a 
bushel  of  wheat  with  only  three  cents  of  his  own 
labor  represented  in  it,  the  export  market  rose  to  take 
our  cheap  surplus.  The  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars’  worth  of  .soil  fertility  from  our  capital  stock 
was  sold  in  foreign  countries. 


BY  JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS 

DRAWINGS  BY  PETER  NEWELL 


A FLORAL  zoo 


His  l>eds  were  maile  in  cages  ami  in  one 
He  kept  fierce  Tiger-lilies,  with  a gun 
I*lace<l  close  at  hand  that  he  might  1m*  in  shaiMi 
Should  any  one  of  them  try  to  escape. 
.Another  held  in  check  witli  sb'cl  bars  eohl 
A herd  of  Dandy  Lions,  fierce  and  ladd. 

And  wlien  his  daily  tasks  were  liajily  o’er 
Binks  used  to  sit  outside  and  hear  them  roar. 


Skunkwml  he  had  and  Foxglove  glorious; 
And  for  his  mueh-loved  llippipitimus. 

Best  he  could  do — f<w  tlie  supply  was  slack — 
Was  just  a small  patch  of  wild  hip|M‘cae! 
I'hen  for  a hetige  about  this  wondrous  spot. 
To  hide  it  from  the  liigliway,  dusty,  hot. 

Me  placed  a line  of  bush  to  stave  off  ruin 
Of  Black-Bear  oak,  fit  substitute  for  Bruin. 


-And  still  a third  he  called  his  Panther  La 
.And  raised  a go<Mlly  crop  of  t'atnip  there. 
Which  grew,  he  liked  to  tliink,  “ with  stealth 
tread,” 

-And  ere  one  knew  it  covered  all  its  l)ed. 

His  fondness  for  the  boar  he  kept  in  mind 
Hy  building  a small  pen  tliis  lair  behind. 

In  which  to  harvest  Pigweed  was  his  stunt. 
-And  Binks  averred  that  he  could  hear 
grunt! 


\\  HEN  Horace  Binks,  the  Keeper  of  the  Zoo. 
Had  reached  the  ripe  old  age  of  sixty-two. 

\A  orn  with  his  labors  liard,  the  rush  and 
strife, 

First  of  the  Hunter’s,  then  the  K«*eper’8  life. 
He  thought  ’twere  well  to  give  up  active  toil 
And  live  on  his  accumulated  spoil. 

And  started  then  a little  garden  patch 
Which  for  a Zooish  interest  none  can  match. 


■And  now  at-  ea.se  he  sits  ami  takes  bis  rei 
With  a well-earned  eonsidcralde  zest. 
Surrounded  by  the  Moral  symbols  tliere 
Of  <ilil  I'ompanions.  formerly  his  care. 

H(*  feeds  and  waters  them  anil  sees  tlial  th 
Want  nothing  lie  can  give  by  night  or  day. 
A faithful  Dogwood-tree  beside  his  door. 
His  Indian-pipe  in  hand — he  wants  no  more' 
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First-Mortgage  Real  Estate 
Bonds 

By  S.  W.  Straus 

Thk  depreciation  of  standard  invest- 
ment securities  all  over  the  world  during 
the  last  six  years  is  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous financial  problems.  Its  seriousness  is 
most  felt  by  the  investor  who  has  been 
compelled  to  nmrket  bonds  this  year  at 
a loss  of  many  points  from  the  high  prices 
of  1906.  Kver  since  that  time  interest 
rates  have  been  steadily  going  upward. 
There  has  been  a wide-spread  demand  for 
new  capital.  The  cost  of  living  has  been 
rising. 

As  a result  the  older  securities,  bearing 
low  rates  of  interest,  such  as  railroad, 
nuinicipal,  public  utility,  and  even  gov- 
ernment bonds,  have  fallen  in  price. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  the  more  con- 
servative the  bond,  generally  speaking,  the 
more  it  has  declined.  United  States  gov- 
ernment 4’8  have  fallen  eighteen  points — 
from  132  to  114.  The  government  bonds 
of  Holland,  bearing  21/2  per  cent,  interest, 
have  dropi>ed  from  79  to  GG'/o.  Danish 
government  S’s  are  now’  quoted  at  76.  a 
decline  of  fifteen  points.  Three-per-cent, 
bonds  of  the  German  Empire  have  fallen 
from  88  to  79.  Austrian  4’s  show  a loss 
of  three  points — from  99  to  96.  British* 
consols,  faring  2V2  per  cent,  interest, 
were  last  quoted  at  73%.  Thirteen  years 
ago  they  stood  at  112.  French  rentes, 
l)earing  3 per  cent.,  declined  7 Vs  points — 
to  91  Vo. 

The  decline  in  railroad  bonds  is  a fa- 
miliar story.  Municipals  have  suffered 
likewise,  although  to  a less  extent.  Great 
forces  have  l)een  at  work  all  over  the 
world  readjusting  the  interest  rate  for 
us.  and  not  even  E.  H.  Harriman,  were  he 
alive  to-day,  could  borrow  at  3*/;  P<*r  cent, 
for  any  of  his  railroads,  no  matter  what 
security  was  offered. 

This  decline  in  prices  has  served  to 
concentrate  the  attention  of  investors  on 
one  point  w’hich  is  too.  seldom  given  due 
consideration  in  making  investments — that 
of  stability.  Standard  investment  bonds, 
stich  as  municipals  and  governments,  are 
supposed  to  Ik*  moat  stable  and  to  be  less 
affected  in  price  by  the  causes  which  af- 
fcH-t  the  -stock  market  in  general.  Yet 
the  figures  above  given  show  that  the  most 
conservative  government  issues  on  both 
sides  of  the  world  have  dwlined  in  the 
last  six  years. 

“ Stability  ” is  only  a relative  term 
when  one  speaks  of  securities  which  have 
a broad  general  piarket  and  are  extensive- 
ly bought  and  sold  on  the  stock  exchanges. 
The  investor  who  demands  absolute  stabil- 
ity and  wishes  to  be  certain  that  his  in- 
vestment will  never  depreciate  and  will 
always  be  worth  ( ne  hundred  cents  on  the 
dollar  must  seek  elsewhere. 

The  only  securities,  so  far  as  I know, 
which  are*  absolutely  stable,  which  never 
depreciate  in  value,  which  are  always 
worth  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar, 
and  which  are  never  affected  by  stock- 
market  fluctuations,  are  real-estate  first 
mortgages  and  their  modern  form,  first- 
mortgage  real-estate  bonds. 

For  generations  mortgage-buyers  have 
been  classed  among  the  shrewdest  and 
most  conservative  of  investors.  A prop- 
erly drawn  first  mortgage  on  improved 
real  estate,  with  an  ample  margin  of 
security,  is  as  safe  as  any  security  in  the 
world  and  has  the  further  advantage  of 
returning  a higher  interest  rate  than  other 
equally  safe  securities.  By  their  very 
nature  mortgages  do  not  fluctuate  in 
value,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
are  not  bouglii  and  sold  in  a broad  gen- 
eral market,  and  their  figures  are  not 
subject  to  a law  of  supply  and  demand. 

But  mortgages-  usually  come  in  awk- 
ward and  irregular  amounts  and  are  not 
convenient  for  general  investment.  About 
ten  years  ago  in  Chicago  a great  improve- 
ment was  made  in  real-estate  securities 
when  the  practiee  was  adopted  of  split- 
ting up  a large  first  mortage  into  an 
issue  of  first-mortgage  bonds.  In  this 
way  mortgagee  were  made  available  to 
investors  generally. 

If  a mortgage  is  safe,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  issue  of  bonds  into  which  it  may  be 
divided  is  equally  safe  and  that  any  one 
of  these  bonds  is  no  less  so.  If  the  prop- 
erty is  double  in  value  the  amount  of  the 
loans  it  secures,  if  it  is  well  located,  at- 
tractive to  tenants  and  readily  rentable, 
if  title  is  guaranteed,  if  ample  insurance 
is  carried,  and  if  all  the  details  of  the 
loan  have  been  seen  to  and  safeguarded 
by  a conservative  and  experienced  invest- 
ment banking-house,  first-mortgage  real- 
estate  bonds  have  no  superior  among  in- 
vestments in  regard  to  safety. 

Such  bonds,  secured  by  property  in 
Chicago  and  other  Western  cities,  return 
.5%  to  6 per  cent,  interest,  which,  it  may 
be  justly  said,  is  a higher  income  yield 
than  that  of  any  other  thoroughly  safe 
bonds. 

Many  investment  houses  dealing  in  this 
class  of  securities  have  made  it  a prac- 
tice to  'repurchase  bond^r^fapm  clients,  on 
reqii^t,  at  par  and  aclnied  urt^sl, 
a smkll  handling  diar^-iyii^  me 


cent.,  thus  giving  these  bonds  a ready 
market  and  making  them  as  an  actual 
matter  of  fact  more  readily  convertible 
than  some  issues  listed  in  the  stock  ex- 
changes. One  Chicago  house,  in  fact,  has 
the  record  of  never  having  refused  to  re- 
purchase a security  from  a client,  on  re- 
quest, in  the  thirty  years  it  has  been  in 
business. 

First-mortgage  real-estate  bonds,  then, 
combine  all  the  advantages  of  real-estate 
mortgages  and  of  bonds  in  general.  They 
are  safe,  they  are  more  stable  in  value 
than  any  other  bonds  whatever  (not  even 
excepting  government  bonds  themselves), 
they  return  an  attractive  income,  and, 
when  issued  by  the  better  grade  of  in- 
vestment liouses,  which  make  and  protect 
a market  for  their  offerings,  they  are 
readily  convertible.  Indeed.  I know  of  no 
other  form  of  inve.stment  which  offers  so 
many  advantages  to  the  conservative  in- 
vestor. 


Non-participating  Life  In- 
surance 

The  Extraordinary  Growth  Within  Recent 

Years  of  Guaranteed  Cost  Insurance 

I.v  the  early  days  of  the  legal  reserve 
life-insurance  business,  when  but  little 
was  known  as  to  the  actual  operations 
of  the  mortality  table  as  applied  to  a 
few  thousands  of  lives  insured  in  a single 
life-insurance  company,  the  insurance 
managers,  to  make  certain  the  permanency 
and  solvency  of  the  insurance  institutions, 
added  to  the  net  insurance  rate,  includ- 
ing the  amounts  necessary  for  the  self- 
insurance  fund  or  reserve  and  current 
mortality  costs,  a very  large  additional 
sum  M'hich  was  described  as  the  “ load- 
ing,” out  of  which  expenses  were  to  be 
paid,  and  any  balance  remaining  was 
credited  to  the  company’s  surplus  ac- 
count. 

After  a few  years  it  was  noted  that  the 
surplus  accounts  were  growing  very  rapid- 
ly; in  fact,  it  appeared  as  though  an  un- 
necessary and  unwieldy  amount  of  money 
was  likely  to  be  piled*  up  from  which  no 
benefit  was  to  be  derived  by  the  policy- 
holders. 

For  reasons  that  are  readily  understootl, 
insurance  managers  W’ere  not  inclined  to 
curtail  surplus  accretions  hy  reducing 
premitira  rates;  therefore,  the  plan  was 
devised  of  paying  Imck  to  policy-holders 
at  the  close  of  each  policy  year  such  ex- 
cess of  contributions  to  expjenses  as  had 
been  individually  made  and  as,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  insurance  managers,  each 
policy-holder  was  equitably  entitled  to 
receive.  Not  wishing  to  concede  the  fact 
that  the  premium  rates  were  entirely  too 
high,  which  concession  would  have,  nat- 
urally, aroused  a demand  for  lower 
premium  rates,  the  happy  thought  oc- 
curred to  the  insurance  managers  that 
these  annual  returns  of  over-payments 
should  be  heralded  as  “ dividends,”  in- 
dicating to  the  insured  that  the  institu- 
tion was  l)eing  run  along  such  consen’a- 
tive  and  profitable  lines  as  earned  for  him 
a dividend  on  his  policy  each  year. 

Within  recent  years  the  true  facts  as 
regards  so-called  dividends  on  life-insur- 
ance policies  have  been  brought  forcefully 
to  the  attention  of  the  insuring  public, 
with  the  result  that  not  only  is  that  form 
of  insurance  declining  in  popularity,  but 
a great  impetus  has  been  given  to  the 
development  of  guaranteed  cost,  or  non- 
participating insurance. 

Ten  years  ago  the  non-participating  in- 
surance issued  in  the  United  States  was 
about  three  per  cent,  of  the  total  writ- 
ten. Year  by  year  the  proportion  of  non- 
participating insurance  has  steadily  in- 
creased until,  as  the  following  figures, 
taken  from  Best’s  “ Life  Insurance  Re- 
ports ” on  the  various  kinds  of  insurance 
in  1911,  show,  the  volume  of  non-par- 
ticipating insurance  written  is  about  half 
as  great  as  the  volume  of  participating 
business. 

Annual  dividend $1,155,281,096 

Deferred  dividend 62,676,210 

Non-participating 655,334.611 

Perhaps  the  greatest  reason  for  the 
great  popularity  of  non-participating  in- 
surance is  the  fact  that  the  people  who 
buy  insurance  know  more  about  it  now 
than  ever  before.  They  evidently  prefer 
insurance  at  a guaranteed  cost  and  are 
not  so  much  attracted  by  the  possibility 
of  having  a portion  of  their  premiiam  re- 
turne<l  each  year  as  they  are  by  the 
guarantee  tliat  the  cost  shall  never  exceed 
a certain  stipulated  price. 


Duplication 

The  first  copying-press  is  said  to  have 
been  made  by  Beniamin  Franklin,  who 
sanded  the  wet  ink  of  his  manuscript  with 
emery  and  then  passed  the  manuscript 
between  rollers  in  contact  with  a soft, 
highly  polished  pewter  plate.  This  ve- 
rged the  impression  from  the  emery, 
l^m  which  numerous  copies  could  be 


made  by  the  copper-plate  printing  process. 
In  1780  James  Watt  adopted  the  simple 
plan  of  pressing  transparent,  porous  paper 
against  the  damp  manuscript,  so  that  the 
writing  would  be  transferred  as  on  a blot- 
ter and  then  read  from  the  reverse  side. 
Business  soon  began  to  require  quick, 
cheap,  and  successful  duplicating  processes 
for  handwriting  and,  later,  for  typewrit- 
ing. American  genius  did  not  fail.  In 
1878  the  world’s  greatest  and  most  noted 
inventor*  invented  the  wax  stencil  now 
so  commonly  used.  He  used  the  earliest 
known  instrument  of  writing — the  stylus 
— together  with  the  wax  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  He  used  a paper  instead 
of  wood  or  ivorv’.  This  sheet  of  tough 
paper  he  perforated  with  the  letters  in 
connection  with  a steel  plate  of  exceed- 
ingly fine  lines,  and  then  forced  ink 
through  the  perforations  upon  another 
sheet  of  paper,  thus  making  a real  fac- 
simile copy  in  ever>'  detail.  This  process 
Iwcame  known  as  mimeographing.  /I'he 
ink  of  the  ancients  was  made  from  the 
black  fluid  of  the  cuttleflsh  or  of  lamp- 
black, charcoal,  or  gum,  some  of  which 
ancient  ingredients  are  still  in  use.  The 
ancient  inks  are  supposed  to  have  been 
more  durable  tlian  those  of  the  present 
day.  The  writing  on  ancient  Egyptian 
pai)yri  is  legible  even  after  the  lapse  of 
thousands  of  years.  But  mimeographed 
copies  of  writings  are  just  as  legible  to- 
day as  when  first  used.  Mimeographing 
was  immediately  recognized  as  a great 
help  to  business  and  its  popularity  has 
since  spread  the  world  over,  so  that  it  is 
to-day  recognized  as  the  standard  process. 
The  basic  elements  of  the  process  have 
never  been  changed  by  the  makers,  nor 
has  any  one  discovered  accidentally  or  in- 
vented purposely  some  better  process  or 
method  to  take  its  place,  though  many 
attempts  have  been  made.  With  it  anjt^- 
thing  that  can  be  made  with  pen,  pencil, 
or  on  a typewriter  can  be  reproduced  in 
practically  an  unlimited  number  of  copies. 
The  mimeograph  will  also  print  in  colors. 


On  the  Subway  Train 

The  children  quarrel  when  I’m  home, 

The  factory  blurs  my  brain. 

So  back  and  forth  from  work  I like 
The  quiet  of  the  Subway  train. 

The  guards  cry  out;  the  doors  are 
slammed : 

The  noisy  whistles  bray; 

Then  quiet  is  shut  in  with  me. 

And  I can  close  my  eyes  to  pray. 

I do  not  move:  I do  not  feel; 

I think  of  silent  things; 

And  peace  comes  to  me  presently. 

And  covers  me  with  shining  wings. 

The  noises  and  the  rush  of  life 
Go  shrieking,  whirling  round 
A quiet  central  place  of  peace. 

Where  God  sits  in  a silence  bound. 

He  never  speaks:  He  never  stirs: 

The  silence  is  so  deep 
That  moving  things  will  make  no  sound. 
And  music  comes  to  you  like  sleep. 

Some  days  the  train  stops  suddenly — 

I am  surprised  to  see 
That  all  tlie  other  people,  too. 

Sit  thinking  quietly  like  me. 

I wonder  if  they  like  the  train 
And  if  they  try  to  be 
What  I am  when  I shut  my  eyes. 

The  spot  w‘here  God  sits  silently. 

M.  F.  Pattox. 


Fencing 

Fencing  as  a pastime  has  much  to 
recommend  it.  It  is  convenient  for  men 
who  work  in  town  or  country,  does  not 
consume  as  much  time  as  golf,  and  is 
never  stopped  by  bad  weather. 

Hitherto  the  expense  has  been  against 
its  popularity.  On  the  other  hand,  were 
there  more  students  of  fencing  the  high 
subscriptions  charged  by  schools  would 
show  abatement.  In  France,  for  instance, 
where  the  art  is  an  almost  universal  ac- 
complishment and  a compulsory  subject, 
so  to  speak,  for  army  men,  expenses  are 
quite  moderate.  The  lowest  estimate  for 
a fencing  outfit  is  $4.50.  This  includes  a 
pair  of  foils,  jacket,  mask,  and  glove.  A 
pair  of  small  swords  costs  from  $3.50  to 
$5.  This  la.st  weapon  is  more  easily 
managed  than  the  foil,  which  calls  for  a 
preliminary  training  with  the  sword. 
Practically  all  fencing  equipment  comes 
from  France. 

It  is  suggested  that  fencing  clubs  he 
established  on  the  lines  of  similar  institu- 
tions of  golf  and  boating.  Good  fencing 
masters  can  be  secured  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  for  $10  a week,  which  it  is  the 
custom  to  supplement  by  private  lessons, 
French  teachers  are  best,  not  on  account 
of  their  nationality,  hut  because  they  are 
carefully  taught  to  teach. 


At  Your  Service 

Instantly 

The  New  Food-Drink 


Instant 

Postum 

Requires  No  Boiling. 

Those  who  have  tried  this 
new  table  beverage  are  en- 
thusiastic about  it. 

There  are  many  reasons 
that  pleased  people  give  us, 
and  here  are  some: 

“It  has  a rich  flavour  that  we 
have  been  unable  to  get  out  of 
coffee  altho  we  have  tried  several 
brands." 

“Instant  Postum  has  broken  us 
of  the  coffee  habit,  8 days  after 
leaving  off  coffee  I feel  infinitely 
better^  but  what  an  appetite.” 


“ It  has  relieved  me  of  nervous 
headache  and  gas  which  I suffered 
with  when  drinking  coffee.” 


“I  like  it  because  I can  fix  it 
myself  in  a few  minutes.  If  I use 
coffee  I can't  sleep.  1 slept  ao 
well  last  night  after  using  Instant 
Postum.”  

“We  find  it  better  and  more 
healthful  than  coffee.” 


You  can  please  yourself 
with  this  wholesome,  health- 
ful hot  drink  by  ordering  a 
tin  from  your  grocer. 

100-cup  tin,  50c. 

50-cup  tin,  30c. 

Or  if  you  desire  to  try 
before  buying  send  us  a 
2c  stamp*  (for  postage) 
and  let  us  send  you  a 
5-cup  sample  tin  free. 

“There’s  a Reason” 

Postum  Cereal  Company,  I.ImItedi 
Battle  Creek,  Midi.,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Postum  Cere.il  Company,  Ltd. 
igmal  Hw  spr,  Ontario,  Canada 
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Sold  in  Your  Town 

The  genuine  “Hole- 
proof  ” are  Bold  in  your 
town.  We’ll  tell  you  the 
dealers’  name.s  on  re- 
quest, or  ship  direct 
where  there’s  no  dealer 
near,  charges  prepaid, 
on  receipt  of  remittance. 
Six  pairs  of  cotton  hose, 

f;uaranteed  six  months, 
or  men,  cost  $1.50  to  $3 
per  box ; for  women  and 
chil(|ren,$2toS3per  box; 
for  infants,  $1  per  box 
of  four  pairs.  Several 
weights:  all  sizes  and 
colors.  Three  pairs  of  silk 
“Holeproof”  guaranteed 
three  months,  for  men 
and  women,  cost  $2  a box 
for  men,  and  $3  a box  for 
women.  All  colors. 


AMillionPeopIe 

Give  These  Stockings  and  Sox  the 
Hardest  Wear  Hose  Know.  They 

Buy  Them  for  Style 

and  Consider  the  Wear  as  Merely  an  Extra  Advan- 
tage. Could  any  but  the  Best  in  a Product  Gain 
such  an  Overwhelming  Preference? 

We  are  making  a wonderful  hose  in  “Hole- 
proof.”  Skate  in  them,  walk  in  them,  dance  in 
them.  Every  stitch  is  guaranteed  for  six  months ; 
not  just  heels  and  toes.  Here  are  hose  that  will 
stand  the  most  strenuous  sports,  or  give,  in  a ball- 
room, that  “wear-but-one-evening”  apj)earance. 
We  even  guarantee,  for  men  and  women,  three 
pairs  of  silk  Holeproof  Hose  for  three  months. 

Itoleproomosieru 

FOR  M EN  WOMEN^  AND  CHILDREN  ^ 

Silk  From  Japan 

We  could  buy  common  silk  for  the  silk  “ Hole- 
proof.”  But  we  send  to  the  North  of  Japan  for 
ours,  for  there  it  is  grow’n  as  it  is  nowhere  else. 

74c  Cotton  Yarn 

We  could  buy  ordinar\'  cotton  yarn  for  as  low 
as  thirty-two  cents  {xjr  pound.  Yet  we  pay  an 
average  of  seventy-four  cents.  Our  inspection 
department  alone  costs  us  $60,000  a year. 

For  the  past  thirteen  years,  since  “Holeproof” 
were  first  made,  95%  have  outlasted  the  guar- 
antee. Try  it — buy  .six  pairs  of  “Holeproof” 
today.  See  how  they  are  wearing  six  months 
from  today. 

Wriu  for  free  book.  "How  to  Make  Your  Fe  t Happy.'' 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  CO..  Milwaakec.  Wis. 

ItltprMf  fclarT  C*.  ■(  Ciu4a.  LU , Ltata,  Cm. 


• GIBSON  S RYE 
A WHISKEY  OF  TRADITIONS 

RADITIONAL  for  high  quality,  absolute 
purity,  satisfying  richness,  velvety  mellowness, 
delightful  fragrance  — nearly  80  years  the 
whiskey  standard  of  the  world.  Every  drop 
of  Gibson's  is  made  from  selected,  matured 
rye  and  sparkling  sprino^ter;  ripened  in  a fixed  tem^ 
perature,  and  held  in  JiPiginal  wood.  We  especially 


T 


commend 
money  can  bi 
of  your  deal 
express  prepaii 


1 900— the  finest  old  whiskey 
'arerooms  to  order 
sealed  demijohns. 


FOR  A PURE 

TONICAL  STIMULANT.  FOR  CHEER  OR  COMFORT.  STRENGTH 
AND  HEALTH.  FOR  RECUPERATION  AND  RESTORATION 

HUNTER 

BALTIMORE 

RYE 

IS  ABSOLUTE  PERFECTION 
GUARANTEED  UNDER  THE  NATIONAL  PURE  FOOD  LAW 


The  Mystery  of  the  Fig-tree 

Although  tlie  fig-tree  has  been  culti- 
vated for  thousands  of  years,  there  are 
many  matters  concerning  its  mode  of  re- 
production and  its  relation  to  the  fig-wasp 
that  have  only  come  to  be  understood  in 
recent  years.  When  fig-trees  were  first  in- 
troduced into  California  they  quickly 
established  themselves  and  nourished — 
but  they  bore  no  fruit.  The  reason  for 
this  was  discovered  to  lie  in  the  fact  that 
pollination  did  not  take  place,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  a certain  insect,  the  blasto- 
phaga,  which  belongs  to  the  wasp  family. 
The  right  insect  was  introduced  from  the 
Orient,  and  the  practise  of  “ caprification  ” 
was  established,  and  with  this  the  fig 
industry  l)ecame  possible  in  California. 

Dr.  Ruggero  Ravasini  has  been  making 
a more  intensive  study  of  the  biology  of 
the  fig-tree  and  of  the  fig  insect  in  Italy, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Tschirch 
of  the  University  of  Berne.  He  studied 
the  wild  fig-tree  and  thus  found  some  in- 
teresting facts  about  the  history  and  be- 
havior of  the  cultivated  plant. 

The  fig-tree  produces  “ imperfect  ” 
flowers;  that  is,  the  stamens  and  the  pis- 
tils are  never  found  in  the  same  flower. 
The  flowers  are  very  small  and  occur  in 
crowded  clusters  or  heads,  which  one 
might  compare  to  the  head  of  a daisy,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  fig  the  receptacle  bearing 
the  flowers  is  hollow,  with  the  flowers  on 
the  inside,  and  having  a narrow  opening 
to  the  exterior.  In  the  wild  plant  each 
tree  bears  three  kinds  of  inflorescences  or 
heads.  In  the  spring  there  is  a head  that 
hears  fertile  pollen-flowers  and  sterile  pis- 
til flowers;  in  other  words,  the  stamens 
produce  live  pollen,  hut  the  pistils  can 
never  bear  seeds.  Later  the  tree  bears 
another  set  of  heads  in  which  there  are 
only  fertile  pistilate  flowers  and  no  stamen 
flowers.  And  finally,  in  the  autumn,  there 
are  inflorescences  in  which  there  are  only 
sterile  pistil  flowers.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  only  the  summer  flowers  are 
capable  of  producing  ripe  fruit.  The 
spring  inflorescences  drop  off  after  the 
pollen  is  removed,  hut  the  summer  heads 
become  enlarged  whether  pollination  takes 
place  or  not;  however,  if  pollination  does 
not  take  place,  the  seeds  will  not  ripen. 
The  fall  inflorescence  remains  on  the  tree 
throughout  the  whole  winter  and  never 
“ ripens.” 

'I'W  hlastophaga  lays  her  eggs  in  the 
sterile  ovaries  of  either  the  spring  or  the 
autumn  inflorescence,  one  egg  in  each  pis- 
til. The  eggs  hatch  during  the  winter,  in 
the  latter  inflorescence,  and  the  fertilized 
females  immediately  fly  out  and  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  spring  inflorescence.  From 
these  eggs  the  young  hatch  out  in  a short 
time,  the  males  emerging  first.  These  ani- 
mals have  no  wings  and  very  poor  eyes,  so 
they  do  not  travel  about  much.  But  they 
crawl  about  inside  the  ffreen  fig.  and  bite 
open  the  pistils  containing  the  females. 

The  females  crawl  out  and  fly  about  in 
search  of  a place  suitable  for  their  eggs. 
By  tliis  time  the  summer  inflorescence  is 
open,  and  into  this  the  wasps  come  in 
large  numbers.  As  they  crawl  out  through 
the  narrow  opening  of  the  spring  inflo- 
rescence they  are  obliged  to  crowd  past  the 
open  stamens,  and  their  bodies  become 
covered  with  masses  of  pollen.  This  pollen 
is  thus  introduced  into  the  summer  in- 
florescence of  fertile  pistils.  The  insects 
do  not  lay  their  eggs  in  these  flowers,  as 
their  instincts  seem  to  limit  their  egg- 
laying  to  the  sterile  or  so-called  “gall- 
flowers.”  Thus  most  of  the  spring  hrood 
perish  in  pollinating  the  fig-tree.  Those 
females,  however,  which  hatch  out  very 
late  in  the  summer,  are  in  time  to  enter 
the  fall  inflorescence,  which  bears,  it  will 
be  recalled,  only  sterile  flowers,  and  there 
deposit  the  eggs  which  develop  during  the 
winter. 

We  may  thus  see  the  close  adaptation 
between  the  life  history  and  habits  of  the 
insect,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  habits  and 
reproduction  of  the  fig-tree  on  the  other. 

'I’he  early  cultivators  of  the  fig  propa- 
gated tlie  plant  by  means  of  cuttings, 
rather  than  through  the  use  of  seeds. 
This  method  has  the  obvious  advantage 
of  giving  fruit-yielding  plants  in  a much 
shorter  time.  But  curiously  enough,  in 
using  this  method  they  unconsciously  pro- 
duced distinct  varieties  of  the  plant.  For 
if  a branch  of  the  w’ild  tree  that  bears 
spring  inflorescences  is  set  out  as  a cut- 
ting, the  resulting  tree  will  bear  only 
spring  flowers — that  is,  fertile  staminate 
and  sterile  pistilate  flowers.  If  a branch 
is  cut  bearing  the  summer  inflorescence, 
the  resulting  tree  will  heat  only  the  sum- 
mer type  of  inflorescence;  and  similarly 
for  the  wintering  hranehes.  As  the  so- 
called  caprifig  or  “ male  fig  ” is  alone 
capable  of  harboring  the  wasp  during  the 
growing  jieriod  of  the  latter,  the  culti- 
vators have  been  obliged  to  grow  numbers 
of  these  “ unprotluctive,”  or  goat,  trees  in 
their  groves;  or  they  would  make  use  of 
the  corresponding  branches  of  the  wild 
fig-tree.  Branches  of  the  wild  fig  or  of 
the  caprifig  would  be  hung  in  the  culti- 
vated trees,  and  thus  the  wasp  emerging 
from  the  spring  inflorescence  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  pollinate  the  summer  in- 
florescence, leading  to  the  ripening  of  the 


latter.  This  ® of  the 

practice  of  cap^nc  . 
means  tnat  the  " 


produced.  The  figf  ■'''“.r  ripen  ” without 
pollination  not  only  to  set  seeds,  but 
they  do  not  dry  properly  cannot 

be  preserved  in  the  usual  ^vay,  although 
they  may  be  eaten  fresh,  and  are  consumed 
in  this  state  in  large  quantities. 

The  recent  investigations  have  shown 
that  the  caprifig  trees  and  the  “ true  ” fig 
trees  are  not  in  reality  two  distinct  varie- 
ties. For  one  thing,  the  two  forms  have 
been  produced  repeatedly  by  growing  cut- 
tings from  different  branches  of  the  same 
wild  fig-tree.  Another  proof  lies  in  the 
fact  that  trees  grown  from  the  seeds  of 
the  “ true  ” fig-tree  bear  the  three  kinds  of 
flower  heads,  the  same  as  the  wild  tree. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  argued  that  as  the 
fig  wasp  can  fly  but  a short  distance,  the 
ancestor  of  the  cultivated  fig  must  have 
borne  the  stamens  and  pistils  upon  the 
same  tree;  these  ancestors  could  not  have 
maintained  themselves  with  the  help  of 
the  wasp  that  cannot  fly  from  tree  to  tree, 
in  a state  of  nature.  Of  course  it  is  pos- 
sible that  some  other  insect,  capable  of 
prolonged  flight,  performed  the  office  of 
pollination  for  some  dioecious  ancestor  of 
the  fig-tree — that  is,  some  plant  in  which 
the  stamens  and  the  pistils  are  produced 
upon  separate  individuals,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  modern  cultivated  fig;  but  the  other 
evidence  is  quite  conclusive. 

Through  many  years  of  careful  selec- 
tion the  fig-growers  of  Italv  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a true  variety  of 
fruit-bearing  fig-tree,  which  yields  a large, 
juicy,  sweet,  and  seedless  fig  that  requires 
no  pollination  for  its  “ripening.”  This 
fruit  han,  in  addition  to  the  advantage  of 
being  seedless,  the  further  advantage  of 
ripening  at  less  cost  than  the  other,  for 
the^  labor  of  “ caprification  ” can  be  saved 
entirely.  The  only  drawback  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  fruit  eannot  be  dried  and  packed 
for  shipping  or  preservation,  as  the  old- 
fashioned  fig  can.  But  perhaps  the  scien- 
tists will  overcome  this  defect  in  time. 
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The  Amber  Industry 

The  business  of  obtaining  amber  from 
the  ocean  has  been  for  long  a state  mon- 
opoly in  Prussia.  The  chief  center  of  the 
industry  is  in  the  province  of  eastern 
Prussia.  The  gathering  of  the  amber  goes 
on  throughout  the  year,  but  it  is  most 
profitable  at  the  time  of  the  equinoctial 
storms,  when  the  winds  ’ and  the  waves 
throw  it  ashore.  After  a storm  the  fisher- 
men drag  the  beach.  They  deposit  the 
haul  upon  the  strand,  where  the  women 
and  children  pick  out  the  pieces  of  amber 
from  among  the  seaweeds.  The  pieces 
are  assorted  according  to  size,  color,  and 
form.  The  value  of  a piece  of  amber  is 
enhanced  when  it  bears  the  impressions  of 
plant  or  animal  substances.  The  prices  of 
the  pieces  vary  from  about  13  cents 
to  75  cents,  but  may  reach  to  $100 
or  more.  The  price  per  pound  runs 
from  about  $1.25  to  $7.50.  A very  large 
piece  sometimes  attains  the  weight  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  ounces.  The  color 
is  most  commonly  the  familiar  yellow,  but 
it  may  be  reddish  brown  or  emerald  green 
or  creamy  color,  and  some  pieces  are  quite 
white.  The  total  yield  is  valued  at  $1,500.- 
000  a year. 


A GOOD  BREAKFAST 

Some  Persons  Never  Know  What  it  Means 

A good  breakfast,  a good  appetite  and 
good  digestion  mean  everything  to  the 
man,  woman  or  child  who  has  anvthing 
to  do,  and  wants  to  get  a good  start  toward 
doing  it. 

A Mo.  man  tells  of  his  wife’s  “goocl 
breakfast,”  and  also  supper,  made  out  of 
Grape-Nuts  and  cream.  He  savs: 

“1  ^ould  like  to  tell  you  how  much 
good  Grape-Nuts  has  done  for  my  wife. 
After  being  in  poor  health  for  the  last 
18  years,  during  part  of  the  time  scarcely 
anything  would  stay  on  her  stomach 
long  enough  to  nourish  her;  finally  at 
the  suggestion  of  a friend  she  tried  Grape- 
Nuts. 

“Now,  after  about  foiu-  weeks  on  this 
delicious  and  nutritious  food,  she  has 
picked  up  mo.st  wonderfully,  and  seems  as 
well  as  anyone  can  be. 

“Every  morning  she  makes  a good 
breakfast  on  Grape-Nuts  eaten  just  as 
it  comes  from  the  package,  with  cream 
or  milk  added;  and  then  again  the  same 
at  supper,  and  the  change  in  her  is  won- 
derful. 

“We  can’t  speak  too  highly  of  Grape- 
Nuts  as  a food  after  our  remarkable  ex- 
perience.” Name  given  by  Po.stum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read  the  little 
book,  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs. 
“There’s  a Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuinct,,  truft»_and-  full  of  human 
interest.  J . .h  Z 
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TSiree  Stag'es  in  tlie  Wonderful  Electrical 
Development  of  Cliicag'o 


1887:  Chicago  Edison  Company  organized  with  5500,000  capital. 

1892-3:  World’s  Fair  Period;  Mr.  Insull  accepts  Presidency  of  the  Company;  Harrison  Street  Power  House  built;  load  jumps  to  Quarter  of  a Million  16-Candlepower  equivalent. 

1903-1913:  Central  Station  Demonstrates  its  Economic  Right  to  Supply  Entire  Electric  Requirements  of  the  City;  Fisk  Street  and  Quarry  Street  Steam  Turbine  Power  Houses  built. 
Chicago  Leads  the  World  in  Producing  and  Selling  Electric  Energy.  First  Section  of  Northwest  Power  House  Built  and  in  Qperation. 


^HE  Commonwealth  EdLson  Company, 
Chicago,  stands  for  the  greatest  Cen- 
tral Station  development  of  electricity 
supply  in  the  world;  it  is  the  first  in 
the  total  capacity  of  its  generating 
equipment,  first  in  the  bn^ulth  of  the 
development  of  its  market  for  the 
sale  of  enerj^',  first  in  the  total  out- 
put of  electric  energy,  and  first  in  the 
actual  number  of  customers  supplied. 

The  present  company  is  the  successor  of  several  smaller 
companies,  chief  among  which  was  the  old  Chicago  Edison 
Company,  whose  territory  included  the  business  center  of 
the  city.  That  company  commenced  business  April  29, 
1887 ; consequently  the  quarter  centenary  has  been  passetl ; 
it  was  appropriately  observed  in  Chicago  on  Ajiril  29,  1912, 
when  Mr.  Samuel  Insull,  who  has  been  president  of  the 
Commonwealth  E<lison  Company  and  its  principal  prede- 
cessor. the  Chicago  EdLson  Company,  since  1892,  atldressetl 
a gathering  of  some  twentv-five  hundred  emploj'cs  in 
Orchestra  Hall,  his  subject  heing  “Twenty-five  Years  of 
Central  Station  Development  in  Chicago.” 

The  first  stage  of  development  consisted  in  introducing 
Central  Station  electric  service  for  lighting  and  {lower  to 
the  people  of  Chicago,  and  the  gradual  building  up  of  the 
generating  and  distributing  system,  from  a small  start  to 
what  was  considered  at  the  time  to  be  a splendid  culmina- 
tion: the  erection  of  the  fiower  house  at  Harrison  Street 
and  the  south  branch  of  the  Chicago  River.  In  those  days 
(1892)  the  connected  load  amounted  to88j259  incandescent 
lam()s  of  16  candle|iower,  1 ,826  horsepiower  m electric  motors, 
2,32^  series  arc  lamps,  and  LtW.”)  low-tension  arc  lam|)s  on 
meter  service;  the  total  equivalent  being  155,000  lamps 
of  16  candlepower,  or  approximately  10,500  horsepower. 
Compared  with  present  figures  these  seem  small  intieed. 

The  rates  for  various  classes  of  service  were  comparative- 
ly, and  unavoidably,  high.  Electric  jiower  was  regarded  as 
expensive  and  private  plants  con.sequcntly  flouri.shed  in 
great  numbers.  But  in  sfiiteof  the  most  serious  competition, 
the  principle  of  Central  Station  electricity  supply  being  fun- 
damentally sound,  its  superiority  was  demonstratwl  in  a 
great  varietj'  of  ap|)lications,  and  the  volume  of  business  as 
well  as  the  connect^load  increased  lOO^o  from  1891  to  1892, 
and  65%  from  1892  ^to  189:i. 

Aggressive  selling  methods 
continued  to  increase  the  com- 
pany’s connected  load,and  aildi- 
tional  equipment  was  constant- 
ly installeu  to  take  care  of  it. 

During  this  fieriod  the  won- 
derful inter-connected  system  of 
princiiml  and  subsidiary  power 
houses,  for  which  the  Chicago 
central  station  intere.st8  became 
famous,  as  they  were  rt'ally 
world  pioneers  in  all  of  this  de- 
velopment, was  built  up  and 
transformed  from  a widely  dif- 
ferentiated equipment  inherited 
from  various  small  companies 
to  a homogeneous  system,  each 
part  of  which  was  able  to  de- 
pend U{K)n  or  assist  another 
part  as  conditions  required. 

.■Vside  from  the  sale  of  electric- 
ity for  indiLst  rial  |>ower  and  com- 
mercial lighting,  a great  deal  of 
work  was  done  by  the  well  organ- 
ized new  bu.siness  department 
in  introducing  electric  light  into 
the  average  liome  in  the  great 
residential  districts  of  the  city. 

Many  houses  were  wired  for  the  use  of  electric  light. 
In  a short  while  a notable  imi)rovement  was  effected. 
The  connected  load  of  the  two  companies  increased  rapidly 
until,  in  1900,  it  was  seen  that  a still  ^Ider  course  of 
physical  develo{}ment  of  the  Central  Station  system,  pro- 
viding for  a more  universal  api)lication  of  its  output, 
would  be  justificsl. 

With  characteri.stic  courage  and  foresight  the  great  Fisk 
Str<“et  |)ower  house  was  {)rojected  and  |)lann(‘d  in  th('  fall 
of  1903,  and  the  first  5,()()0-kilowat  t (^irlis  verticuksp'ain 
turbine  electric  generator  in  the  world  installed  there  an<l 
put  into  ser\'ice.  This  de|)arture  from  the  n'cijjrocaf  ing 
tyiH*  of  ]»rinM'  mover  a»tracte<l  world-wide  attention,  but 


was  a pronounced  success  from 
the  start.  By  the  time  the 
fourth  unit  at  this  station 
was  ordered  its  capacitj’^  wius 
considerably  increii^.  This 
{)Ower  house  now  contains  ten 
units  of  12,0(X)  kilowatts  sus- 
tained maximum  capacity  each, 
a total  of  120,000  kilowatts,  or 
180,000  horsejKJwer.  There  is 
now  being  built  for  this  station 
the  largest  turbine  unit  in  the 
world,  which  will  shortly  be 
installed  there. 

Long  before  the  Fi.sk  Street 
Station  was  thus  far  conqileted 
it  was  seen  that  the  require- 
ments would  far  exceed  even 
this  gigantic  provision,  and  the 
Quarry  Street  {lower  house  was 
start  e<l  j ust  across  the  river  from 
the  Fisk  Street  Station.  Here 
six  14,000  - kilowatt,  21,000- 
hor.se{)ower  steam  turbine  gen- 
erators have  bc*en  installed. 

This  enormous  equipment, 
matched  by  the  simultaneous 
development  of  the  entire  dis- 
tributing and  transrni.ssion  sys- 
tem, was  the  direct  outcome  of 
the  large  plans  of  the  men  who 
direct  central  station  enterprise  in  Chicago.  Their  object 
was  to  supply  not.  merely  light  and  power  n^quirements  for 
private  concerns,  factories,  office  buildings,  and  homes,  but 
also  to  lay  a very  broad  foundation  for  the  opieration  of  these 
enormoiw  {lower  houses  on  the  most  highly  economical  biusis 
by  entering  into  long-term  contracts  with  local  transfiorta- 
tion  companies  for  the  supply  of  their  large  requirements 
of  energy  for  the  operation  of  surface  and  elevated  traction 
systems.  All  this  has  successfully  been  brought  about,  and 
voluntary  annual  rate  nductions  for  electricity  sup{)liod  to 
t he  general  consumer  were  renderecl  possible  by  the  com- 
bined o{)eration  of  these  master  {jolicies. 


Northwest  power  house.  Commonwealth  Edison  Company,  Chicago,  from  architect’s  drawing.  Part  of  the  section 
shown  at  left  is  built  and  in  opieration  with  two  27,000-horsepx)wer  units 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  or  present  stage  of  the  Central 
Station  business  in  C'hic^o.  .Succe.ssive  reiluctions  of 
rates  and  aggressive  bu.sines.s-getting  methinls,  together 
with  absolutely  fair  and  im{)arlial  dealing  throughout 
its  entire  history,  have*  built  up  the  business  .at  the  rate 
of  1,(MK),(MK)  lanqis  of  16  candle{M)wer  {kt  year,  which 
growth  has  be<*n  maintaine<l  for  th(>  last  three  years. 

The  jiresent  rates  for  electric  light  and  {lower  to  the  aver- 
age con.su  rner  are  practically  one  third  or  less  of  what  th(*y 
w(*re  only  tw(*lve  years  ago.  To  e{iitornize  thesitu.ation,  th<‘ 

Commonwealth  lOdi.son  (Viitqiany  siqqilies  one  tliinl  more 
energy  toom*  third  iiuire  customers  for  one  third  le.ss  dollars 
per  year  than  an^’  other  Central  Station  enter{)risc. 


Showing  ten  1 8,000 -horscpiower  steam  turbo-generator  units  in  the  turbine  room  of  the 
Fisk  Street  piower  house.  Commonwealth  Edison  Company,  Chicago 


In  1908  Electric  Shop  was  instituted  to  assist  in  edu- 
cating the  public  to  the  use  of  electric  service  in  all  its  ap{ili- 
cations  in  the  home.  It  is  a beautifully  appointed  store 
carrying  over  two  thousand  things  electrical,  and  splen- 
didly located  at  the  comer  of  Jackson  and  Michigan 
Boulevards. 

A generous  advertising  policy  has  been  pursued,  the 
principal  medium  being  me  daily  newspajx'rs. 

The  broiul- gauge  {lolicy  of  the  company  toward  its 
employes  deserves  a won!  of  mention.  There  are  fine  tub 
and  shower  baths  for  the  u.se  of  {wwer-house  employes, 
and  reading-rooms  and  rest-rooms  in  the  office  buildings. 

The  Employes’  Saving  Fund  is 
a generous  provision  for  en- 
couraging thrift  and  affording 
oppjortunity  for  the  employe  to 
become  a stockholder.  The 
Service  Annuity  System  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  sub- 
stantial sums  annually  to  em- 
{iloyes  after  the  retiring 
for  long  and  faithful  service. 
All  empiloyes  are  p^aded  and 
marked  on  a Merit  System. 
I'here  is  a well-stocked  library 
with  stweral  branches  located 
in  various  com{)juiy  pro{)ertie8. 

The  com{iany  section  of  the 
Natiqnal  Electric  Li^t  A.sso- 
ciation  offers  exceptional  o{>- 
{lortunities  for  education,  both 
alonp  broad  general  lines  and 
specifically  in  connection  with 
the  conqiany’s  business.  It 
has  over  1,700  members  among 
the  men  employes.  The  Elec- 
tra,  the  organization  of  the 
women  employes,  is  more  for 
recreation  {)ur{)08es,  although 
its  members  partici{>ate  in 
man V of  the  advantages  of  the 
other  organization.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Commonwealth  Edison  C'onqiany  i.s  as  much  in  advance 
in  its  public  {xilicy  and  its  {xilicy  toward  ('mployes  as  it  is 
in  the  material  growth  which  we  have  briefly  outlined. 

This  almost  romantic  record  was  not  achieved  with- 
out th(‘  ablest  financing.  It  was  necessary  time  and  again 
tt)  incr(*ase  the  ca{)ital  stock,  and  from  time  to  time  bonds 
have  b«>en  sold,  the  com{iany’s  securities  finding  a market 
both  here  and  abroad,  «‘ven  in  the  worst  financial  times 
through  which  it  has  passed.  Starting  with  $500,000 
ca()it;d  in  1887,  it  h.as  reached  the  sum  of  $37,764,080  in 
1912,  with  bonds  and  other  outstanding  securities  bring- 
ing the  tot  ill  up  to  something  more  tlnui  $70,000,000  now 
a<-t  ually  invested  in  the  busineas.  On  this  large  capital  the 
annual  income  is  now  ap{)roximatply  $16,(K)0,000.  The 
total  out|)ut  of  energy  isfifty  times  what  it  was  in  1896.  The 
coiii|)Hny  employs  a total  of  3, .500  individuals,  of  whom 
iK'arly  .500  are  holders  of  the  com{)any’s  stock.  Over 
I .iMKl.tKK)  tons  of  coal  are  burne<l  each  yi'ur.  One  thousand 
two  liundn^l  and  fifty  miles  of  electric  railw.ays  are  8U{){)li('d 
with  electric  energy.  Annual  taxes  and  municipal  c«)nj- 
|>ensation  are  together  considerably  in  excess  of  $1,{KH),000. 
'I'lie  total  .area  su{){)li(Hl  covers  a t(‘rritory  far  greater  than 
tlie  city  of  Chicago,  .as  there  are  lines  reacliing  out  in  con- 
nect irm  with  other  ('eiitral  Station  ent(‘r{)ri.si's,  8U{){)lying 
more  than  2, .500  square  miles  in  northeni  Illinois. 

'I'h*-  total  estimated  connectefl  load  Decianber  31,  1912, 
is  ns  follows: 

Equivalent  in  Ekiuivaicnt  in 
Ifr^.p.  Lnmpii  horaopower 

4.800,000  321,716 

3. . 500.000  2.34. .584 

2.. 596.000  173,995 

10,896,0(X)  730,295 


Panorama  shex 
the  ChiclL 
turbine  general 


dison  Company’s  properties  at  Quarry  and  Fisk  Streets 
wt  power  house  contains  six  2 1,000 -horsepower  steam 
i-Fisk  Street  will  be  215,000  horsepxjwer  this  summer 


Kilonratta 

Light 240,000 

Bower 175,000 

Railway 129,800 

“544,800 

Commonwealth  Edison  stock  pays  seven  {ler  cent,  div- 
idends; the  rate  of  intere.st  on  the  bonds  is  five  per  cent. 
There  is  comparatively  little  fluctuation  in  the  market 
quotations  for  p|pci(if'i|i(^,|'^d  they  are  regarded  jus 

gilt  edged  in  every'  way,  and  are  bought  by  conservative 
investors  on 
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Their  Park  with  Sunken  Garden,  Lily  Pond,  and  Pergola 


is  only  a matter  of  seventeen  years 
( since  Sears,  Roebuck  «fe  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
began  business  with  their  Silent  Sales- 
man  as  the  only  agent  they  sent  to 
their  customers,  anti  yet  within  that 
short  space  of  time  their  sales  have 
grown  to  the  astounding  total  of 
$6.5,000,000  for  the  year  1911  and  are 
expected  to  reach  nearly  $80,000,000 
in  1912.  The  story  of  their  success  is  as  amazing  as  the 
tale  of  Alatldin  and  his  lamp;  yet  the  whole  thing  is  very 
simple  when  one  resolves  it  into  its  elements. 


1.  To  use  printer’s  ink  as  their  only  salesman. 

2.  To  sell  direct  to  the  consumer,  thus  giving  him  the 
profits  that  would  otherwise  go  to  jobbers,  agents,  com- 
mission houses,  retailers,  etc. 

3.  To  call  things  by  their  right  names,  giving  in  their 
catalogue  an  exact  descrii)tion  of  every  kind  of  article  sold, 
and  to  refund  cheerfully  the  price  of  any  article  returned 
by  a customer — giving  him  all  his  money  back  and  charg- 
ing not  one  cent  for  freight  or  expressage  on  the  goods  in 
either  direction. 


Very  simple?  Yes.  So  is  it  very  simple  to  flood  a vast 
building  with  light  by  merely  pressing  an  electric  button; 
but  before  that  simple  act  could  accomplish  its  brilliant 
result  there  had  to  be  a great  deal  of  investing  and  plan- 
ning and  many  days  and  nights  of  the  hardest  kind  of 
labor.  To  describe  Sears,  Roebuck  & Co.  merely  as 
“universal  providers”  or  a “mail-order  house”  is  very  far 
from  telling  what  they  are  and  what  they  do.  To  begin 
with,  they  laid  the  foundation  of  their  business  upon 
the  proposition  that  they  would  supply  to  American 
consumers  the  best  that  the  world’s  markets  afford  at  a 
price  which  should  not  include  a series  of  profits  to  innu- 
merable middlemen.  They  believed  that  the  i)eople  could 
be  well  served  by  delivering  to  them  the  products  of  field 
and  factory  at  a price  so  low  that  it  repre.sented  the  bare 


The  Main  Dining-room  of  their  Restaurant 


cost  of  production  plus  the  small  percentage  of  one  low 
profit. 


Think  for  a moment  how  this  plan  cut  out  the  usual 
ex|)en.ses  of  .selling,  packing,  shipping  goods  by  whole.sale, 
then  reselling,  repacking,  reshipping  the  same  goods 
through  the  hands  and  hou.scs  of  the  various  co.stly  agents 
who  get  between  the  maker  and  the  user.  Then,  as  an 
additional  stimulus  to  bu.sine.ss  the  firm  guaranteed  “satis- 
faction or  your  money  back.”  This  was  no  boast : it  was  a 
solid  fact.  The  money  was  returned  not  grudgingly,  but 
promptly,  cheerfully,  willingly,  and  hopefully. 

Hopefully,  and  the  hope  was  well  ju.stified;  for  the 
attractions  of  this  selling  plan  were  too  ^eat  to  be  resisted. 
The  customer  looked  at  his  catalogue  in  which  the  goods 
he  wanted  were  de.scribed  most  accurately  and  priced 
lower  than  anywhere  else,  he  made  his  selection  and  sent 
his  order;  the  goods  were  shipped  to  him  immediately, 
and  then,  if  he  didn’t  like  them,  he  could  .send  them  back 
and  get  every  penny  of  his  money  returned  to  him  right 
away.  Under  the.se  generous  conditions  it  is  no  wonder 
that  very  few  purchases  are  .sent  back  by  the  customers. 


Old  merchants  caviled,  rivals  sneered  or  clumsily  imi- 
tated, but  the  business  of  Sears,  Roebuck  & Co.  grew 
enormously.  Year  by  year  it  doubled  or  trebled,  until 
early  in  1904  the  firm  h.ad  to  bu^^rtjjict  of  forty  acr^ 
the  heart  of  aJ?opulous  residencjdi.slri«rto  th  ' jn 
of  Chicago,  and  !l^m3»gari;  yb  pRiW 


giant  merchandizing  business  of  the  world.  The  most 
expert  engineers  and  architects  made  the  plans.  The  City 
Council  of  Chicago  closed  sections  of  certain  streets  so  that 
the  various  buildings  should  not  be  limited  in  size.  The 
forty  acres  of  land  were  transformed  into  a beautiful  park, 
and  in  the  midst  of  this  the  five  enormous  buildings  needed 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  business  were  erected.  Seven 
thousand  laoorers,  mechanics,  artisans,  etc.,  worked  on 
the  job  every  day  for  more  than  a year.  In  ^ the  build- 
ings, which  are  of  brick  and  terra-cotta  construction,  giving 
free  access  of  air  and  light  on  every  side,  the  following 
materials  were  used:  in  caissons  for  foundations,  sixty-five 
thousand  cubic  yards  of  concrete;  in  the  sui)erstructures, 
twenty-eight  million  bricky  twenty-five  thousand  barrels 
of  lime,  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  barrels  of  cement, 
fifteen  million  feet  of  lumber,  and  twelve  million  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  steel  and  iron.  Yet  the 
mere  figures  indicate  very  little  as  to  the  colossal  size  of 
this  plant.  Consider  a moment:  The  average  forest 
produces  in  finished  hardwood  lumber  not  more  than  five 
thousand  feet  to  the  acre.  To  supplj'  the  fifteen  million 
feet  of  lumber  used  as  a small  part  of  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.’s  buildings  three  thousand  acres  of  forest  w^ere  laid 
bare — a tract  as  big  as  a town. 

The  merchandise  building  alone  is  almost  a quarter  of  a 
mile  lon^,  a full  city  block  in  width,  and  nine  stories  high 
— equal  in  space  to  more  than  three  hundred  average  city 
stores  of  forty  by  eight  feet,  with  three  stories  of  height. 
In  this  enormous  storehouse  there  is  kept  constantly  on 
hand  goods  worth  more  than  six  millions  of  dollars,  which 
are  divided  among  sixty-five  different  departments. 

In  the  administrative  building  the  president  and  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  company  and  the  clerical  force  which 


General  View  of  the  Plant:  Printing,  Administration,  and 
Merchandise  Building 


receives  the  mail  and  despat  ches  the  orders  to  the  mer- 
chandise building  have  their  headquarters.  This  is  a fine, 
fireproof  structure  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  more 
than  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  w’ide,  and  four  stories 
high.  In  this  beautiful  and  splendidly  appointed  house 
ninety  thousand  letters  are  received  every  day  by  an  army 
of  twenty-five  hundred  expert  clerks.  They  make  the 
records  and  handle  the  corre.spondence  involved  in  this 
great  business.  Here  the  orders  for  the  gocnis  are  entered 
and  the  order  tickets  prepared  for  the  sixty-five  mer- 
chandi.se  departments;  here  the  merchandi.se  is  routed  by 
the  routing  experts  so  that  the  customer  will  receive  his 
merchandise  in  the  shortest,  possible  time  and  at  the  lowest 
possible  transportation  expense,  and  these  orders,  when 
routed  and  ready  to  be  filled,  are  carried  by  an  elaborate 
system  of  pneumatic  tubes  down  through  the  tunnels  and 
up  to  each  department  in  the  merchandise  building.  As 
each  of  these  tubes  will  deliver  twenty  carriers  per  minute 
and  there  are  dozens  of  these  tubes,  you  may  gather  some 
idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which  tliis  enormous  volume  of 
order  tickets  is  despatched  when  it  is  noted  that  they 
handle  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  five  thousand  in  a 
single  day  of  nine  hours. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  this  building  is  its  wonder- 
ful arrangement  of  floors  and  offices,  which  are  so  laid  out 
that  the  use  of  artificial  light  is  seldom  necessary  at  any 
hour  of  the  day.  In  one  room  in  this  building,  occupying 
a floor  space  of  ten  thousand  eight  hundred  square  feet, 
five  hundred  and  fifty  persons  occupy  desks,  and  every 
comer  of  this  vast  office  is  thoroughly  lighted  without  the 
use  of  electricity  or  gas.  Architects  have  commented  en- 
thusiastically on  this  remarkable  feature,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  only  office  building  of  its  size  in  existence 
so  planned  that  daylight  reaches  every  nook  and  comer 
within  it.  Those  who  have  been  compelled  to  work  by 
artificial  light  will  realize  how  much  this  means  to  the 
thousands  of  pairs  of  eyes  which  pore  over  the  books  and 
records  of  this  business  from  day  to  day,  how  much  more 
satisfactory  it  is  to  work  by  daylight  than  by  artificial 
light. 

In  the  index  department — a large  room  filled  with  filing- 
cabinets — are  the  records  containing  the  names  of  more 
than  six  million  customers,  with  a complete  record  of  each 
transaction  with  each  one  of  them.  In  the  entry  depart- 
ment from  five  to  six  hundred  young  women  are  daily 
employed  in  entering  accurately  the  orders  received  from 
customers.  They  WTite  all  the  order  tickets  for  the 
merchandise  departments — from  sixty  thousand  to  one 
hundred  thou.sand  a day. 


More  than  ten 
thousand  letters  are 
written  every  day  by 
some  two  hundred 


Cutting -room  of 
Men’s  Ready  - to  - 
wear  Tailoring 
Department 


An  Aisle  in  the  Department  where 
they  sell  Everything  for  the  Baby 


young  women  exi)ert« 
in  the  stenographic 
department.  Every 
letter  received  is  an- 
swered within  two 
hours.  Most  of  the 
letters  are  first  dictated  by  the  senders  upon  grapho- 
phone  cylinders.  In  the  traffic  department  a corps 
of  most  competent  and  widely  informed  men  make  a 
constant  study  of  the  quickest  and  surest  way  to  get 
the  customers’  goods  to  them.  In  the  routing  depart- 
ment the  shortest,  fastest,  and  cheapest  routes  possi- 
ble are  cho.sen  for  each  shipment,  so  that  the  customer 
may  receive  his  order  in  the  shortest  time  and  at  the 
lowest  exi)en.se  for  transportation.  The  space  on  this 
paper  does  not  iiermit  a description  of  the  fifteen  miles 
of  pneumatic  tunes  u.sed  for  shooting  letters,  orders,  or 
papers  from  one  building  or  department  to  another,  nor  of 
the  intricate  network  of  chutes  for  parcels  extending  from 
every  part  of  the  merchandise  building  to  the  shipping 
department  on  the  lowest  floors.  To  see  this  seemingly 
complicated  though  really  simple  machinery  at  work  is  to 
look  on  at  the  doing- of  magic,  and  one  wonders  how  it  is 
possible  to  create  order  out  of  the  whirling,  speeding  maze 
of  activity.  Yet  everything  is  done  accurately,  though  at 
the  highest  sjieed.  And  so  exact  is  the  system  of  checking 
and  inspection  that  a mistake  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the 
world — practically  never  happens. 


The  government  of  the  United  States  maintains  a 
branch  post-office  in  Sears,  Roebuck  & Co.’s  establishment 
for  their  sole  use.  Their  mail  is  sent  by  special  w'agon 
four  times  a day  from  the  main  post-ofhee.  By  a sub- 
division of  the  operations  of  time-stamping,  opening,  and 
examining  the  letters,  and  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  the 
orders  are  handled  at  the  rate  of  twelve  thousand  an  hour. 
Then  they  are  examined  in  the  mail-auditing  department 
to  make  sure  that  the  remittance  enclosed  corresponds 
with  the  order;  after  which  the  goods  are  shippea.  In 
one  day’s  mail  the  firm  has  received  customers’  orders, 
accompanied  by  checks,  drafts,  currency,  express  and 
post-office  money-orders,  up  to  the  amount  of  $500,000 
— which  would  be  a fine  amount  of  business  for  the  ordinary 
successful  merchant  during  an  entire  year. 


Their  own  Freight  Sheds  accommodating  40  Cars  at  a Time 
for  outgoing  Freight 


Yet,  after  all  the  wonders  of  the  establishment  have  been 
noted,  the  greatest  interest  centres  in  the  Silent  Salesman 
— the  enormous  catalogue  issued  twice  a year  by  Sears, 
Roebuck  & Co.  Within  the  covers  of  this  book  one  can 
find  accurately  described,  pictured,  and  priced  almost  any 
article  tliat  he  needs  to  eat  or  wear  or  use.  And  since  this 
catalo^e  is  the  solitary  selling  agent  of  $65,000,000  worth 
of  goods  in  one  year,  it  fully  de.serves  the  title  of  the  world’s 
greatest  sale.sman.  The  book  is  eleven  inches  high,  eight 
and  a half  inches  wide,  and  two  inches  thick.  It  weighs 
nearly  four  i>ounds,  and  contains  more  than  thirteen 
hundred  pages,  in  which  are  enumerated  practically  all 
the  material  things  that  man  can  desire.  Five  and  a haff 
millions  of  copie.s  of  this  catalogue  are  i.ssued  annually. 
They  are  not  scattered  broadcast,  but  distributed  sys- 
tematically among  customers  and  persons  likely  to  become 
customers.  It  requires  $500,000  worth  of  print  paper, 
$150,000  worth  of  highly  calendered  paf)er,  and  $50,000 
worth  of  ink. 

To  make  the  great  catalogue  and  the  special  catalogues, 
M well  as  to  do  other  printing  for  the  business,  an  entire 
four-story  building,  ninety  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
is  used.  Here  twenty  of  the  most  modern  printing-presses 
are  in  daily  use.  In  the  course  of  one  year  these  presses 
consume  enough  white  paper  forty -six  inches  wide  to 
wTap  nearly  ten  times  around  the  world.  The  mind  can 
hardly  gra.sp  these  figures.  For  postage  alone  the  firm 
pays  the  United  States  Go vei^ment,  $5,000  a day.  To 
really  appreciate  the  'mafVels  bf  the  establishment  one 

should  »ee  it. .%  PENN  STATE 


Commercial  Banking  S ervice 


TaiRTY-FiVB  years  ago  there  was  not  a 
telephone  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
states  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
and  Wisconsin. 

To-day  a single  unit  of  the  Bell  System, 
known  as  the  Central  Group  and  embrac- 
i^  the  Chicago,  Central  Union,  Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan  State  and  Cleveland  Tele- 
phone Companies,  is  devoting  its  energies 
to  meeting  the  demand  for  telephone 
service  in  tnose  five  great  states. 

An  instance  of  present-day  development 
is  found  in  the  City  of  Chicago.  The 
Chicago  Telephone  Company  employs  no 
solicitors  nor  does  it  make  an  active  can- 
vass for  new  business,  other  than  through 
a limited  amount  of  advertising  in  the  daily 
press. 

Applications  for  service,  however,  pour 
in  to  the  Commercial  Department  at  the 
rate  of  390  for  every  business  day,  the 
largest  daily  average  of  any  telephone  com- 
pany in  the  world. 

TTie  Company’s  efficient  organization  en- 
ables it  to  handle  this  enormous  business 
economically  and  ex- 
pelitiously. 

While  the  age  of 
the  telephone  covers 
a span  of  thirty-five 
years,  its  most  won- 
ilerful  development 
has  been  attained 
within  the  last  fifteen 
>'ears,andinthestate3 
whichthirty-fiveyears 
ap  could  not  boast  V*;  ’ 

of  a single  telephone,  . sf 

the  Central  Group  op-  J|  , 

crated  in  19 11,  direct- 
ly  and  through  con- 
necting  companies, 
stations, 


which  has  raged  a ruinous  competitive 
warfare,  which  has  made  it  necessa^  for 
those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
preserving  the  efficiency  of  the  organization, 
while  meeting  the  attacks  of  competitors, 
to  face  more  complex  and  delicate  problems 
than  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  Bell  executives. 

It  was  in  the  Middle  West  that  the  in- 
dependent telephone  movement  reached  its 
hipest  stage  of  development.  But  while 
formidable  at  the  outset,  elements  of  weak- 
ness soon  appeared  which  boded  ill  for  its 
permanency. 

There  was  no  central  financing  organiza- 
tion, with  an  established  credit  in  invest- 
ment circles,  upon  which  to  lean  in  times  of 
stress.  Adequate  provision  for  depreciation 
and  obsolescence  had  been  overlooked. 

A most  serious  flaw,  also,  was  the  refusal 
of  independent  operators  to  recognize  the 
well-established  principle,  inherent  in  tele- 
phone practice,  namely,  the  abnormal  in- 
crease of  the  cost  ratio  to  the  increase  in 
business  due  primarily  (1)  to  the  increased 
use  of  the  service  which  requires  the  em- 
plojTtnent  of  more  op- 
erators and  expen- 
sive extensions  of 
switchboard  facilities, 
k ^ (2)  longer  lines  in- 

volving  greater  cost 
* of  maintenance,  and 

(3)  the  diminishing 
A returns  per  telephone 

▼ as  the  exchange  is 

I compelled  to reachout 

to  the  more  sparsely 

i settled  districts  and 

take  on  business  at 
lower  rates. 

In  the  early  days  of 
independent  promo- 
tion  there  was  no  lack 
of  capital.  Men  of 
means  readily  sub- 
scribed  for  the  inde- 
telephone 
on  the  pro- 

that  Bell  rates 
could  be  cut 
cally  in  half  and  still 
show  handsome  re- 
turns. 

',  President  As  a matter  of  fact 

few  Bell  companies 
outside  of  metropoli- 
tan centers,  were  making  any  money.  The 
business  was  new  and  the  demand  for  ser- 
vice so  great  and  the  changes  in  apparatus 
so  frequent  and  expensive  that  every  dollar 
of  earnings  and  much  more  besides  had  to 
be  put  back  into  the  properties,  and  an  or- 
ganization financially  less  powerful  than  the 
Bell  System  could  not  have  successfully  met 
the  demands  made  upon  it. 

The  independent  companies  seemed  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  situation  and  the  de- 
mand for  funds  to  meet  replacement  and 
increased  operating  charges  became  so  acute 
that  credit  was  strain^  to  the  breaking- 
point. 

A further  complication  appeared  at  this 
juncture,  wffien  financial  difficulties  bulked 
large,  namely,  a country-wide  demand  for 
the  abolition  of  dual  service.  In  many  com- 
munities this  was  a complete  reversal  of 
public  sentiment. 

The  most  recent  and  noteworthy  example 
of  the  change  in  public  opinion  is  to  be 
found  in  the  order  of  the  Railroad  and 
Warehouse  Commision  of  Michigan  sane-' 
tioning  the  purchase  of  the  Home  Telephone 
Company  of  Detroit  by  the  Michigan  State 
(Bell)  Telephone  Company,  which  said 
in  part : 

“On  the  question  of  expediency,  the 
Commission  is  likewise  persuaded  that  the 
merger  or  consolidation  of  the  various  prop- 
erties is  in  the  furtherance  of  the  pubuc 
interests,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  such  a consolidation  w’ill  result  in  im- 
proved facilities  and  better  service  by  the 
combined  properties.  In  the  City  of  De- 
troit, as  in  the  country  generally,  no  doubt, 
the  development  of  telephone  facilities  has 
been  much  promoted  and  stimulated  through 
healthful  competition,  but  it  is  now  generS- 
ly  understood  that  the  greatest  ultimate 
goofl  cannot  come  either  to  the  private  in- 
terests which  supply  telephone  facilities, 
or  to  the  general  public  which  use  and  sup- 
j)ort  them,  through  their  duplication  within 
identical  areas.  The  telephone  from  its 
very  u.se  is  a natural  monopoly;  it  will  not 
reach  its  fullest  efficiency  until  within  the 
hmits  of  the  appliances  themselves  any  one 
w’ho  has  a telephone  can  converse  with  any 
one  else  who  has  a telephone.  Hereto- 
fore rea.sonable  rates  and  the  extension  of 
service  have  been  promoted,  if  not  wholly 
insured,  by  competition,  but  competition 
cannot  develop  the  highest  degree  of  tele- 
phone efficiency.  With  statutory  ma- 
chinery effective  to  insure  adequate  facili- 
ties and  proper  service  at  reasonable  rates, 
duplication  of  telephone  facilities  is  eco- 
nomic waste  and  a limitation  upon  the  fullest 
possible  use.” 

The  public  service  commissions  of  Wis- 
con.sii.  New  York  and  Ohio  have  made  simi- 
ktfi-llmllB  where  questions  of  competitive 
Iwpfcqftc  operation  were  involved. 


Coincident  with  the  marvelous  growth  of 
Chicago  and  the  area  of  which  it  is  the  cen- 
ter, Chicago  banks  have  grown  to  properly 
meet  the  demands  of  this  great  commercial 
territory. 


The  first  NATIONAL  BANK 
OF  CHICAGO 


is  now  and  since  1 863  has  been  one  of  the 
great  commercial  banking  units  in  the  United 
States;  and  it  has  attained  this  place  by  the 
experiences  of  nearly  fifty  years,  during  which 
time  it  has  kept  pace  with  the  development 
of  Chicago. 

An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  demands  of  manufacturers, 
merchants  and  other  business  men  has  been  gained  by 
the  official  organization  of  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL 
BANK,  and  in  that  knowledge  lies  the  value  of  a con- 
nection with  this  institution — the  ability  to  serve  that 
is  appreciated  by  financial  and  commercial  interests 
from  coast  to  coast. 

Correspondence  is  invited  relative  to  the  facilities  af- 
forded and  the  accommodations  extended  by  this  old, 
strong  and  conservative  banking  institution. 


1.600,009  , 

runnected  up  by 
2.5!),000  miles  of  wire 
and  hanilliug  an  av- 
5,250,000 
calls  a 
day,  or  1,600,000,000 
year,  and, 
to 

calls, 

averaging  daily  53,-  IH^IBil^B^I 

0.10,  totaling  for  the 

year,  in  round  num-  B.  E.  Sum 

bers,  1,600,000. 

These  figures,  some 

of  which  can  be  apprehended  rather  than 
comprehended,  serve  to  illustrate  the  mag- 
nitude and  importance  of  the  Bell’s  Central 
Group  of  companies  in  relation  to  the  busi- 
ness and  social  life  of  the  mid-western 
commonwealths. 

Some  statistics  touching  the  investment 
and  human  factors  entering  into  the 
telephone  equation  presented  by  these 
associated  companies  will  prove  interest- 
ing. 

The  investment  value  of  the  associated 
properties  June  30,  1912,  was  $104,6(X),0(X). 

The  value  of  land  owmed,  as  of  same  date, 
was  $1,300,000  and  the  value  of  buildings, 
$6,750,000. 

Of  the  147  owned  buildings,  130  are 
exchanges;  the  balance  being  construction 
headquarters,  warehouses,  repair  shops, 
stables,  etc. 

In  the  exchange  buildings,  all  of  which  are 
fire-proof,  the  Bell  System  provides  pleasant, 
healthful,  and  sanitary  surroundings  for  its 
employees. 

In  1911,  the  number  of  people  employed 
in  the  five  companies  was  29,957,  of  whom 
17,409  were  women  and  12,548  were  men. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Group  for  wages 
and  construction,  for  six  months  ending 
June  30,  1912,  amounted  to  more  than 
17,000,000. 

In  Chicago,  the  Chicago  Telephone 
Company  has  recently  erects  a new  office 
and  exchange  building  twenty  stories  high, 
and  costing  $2,509,099,  located  at  Nos. 
212-226  West  Washington  Street,  which 
is  practically  completed  and  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  in  the  early  fall.  In  it  will 
be  located  the  executive  offices  of  the 
Central  Group.  Here,  B.  E.  Sunny, 
President  of  each  of  the  five  operating 
companies,  formulates  their  business  poli- 
cies and,  with  the  executive  officers,  exer- 
cises supervision  and  control  over  the  array 
of  30,009  employees. 

The  organization  is  not  unlike  the  mili- 
tary in  its  formation  and  operation.  Presi- 
dent Sunny  and  his  aides,  directing  the 
business  campaign  throughout  the  terri- 
tory, constitute  a body  similar  to  the 
General  Staff.  The  General  Managers, 
one  for  each  of  the  five  states,  may  be 
likened  to  Division  Commanders,  while 
District  Managers  if  regarded  as  Brigade 
Commanders  serve  to  carry  the  simile  still 
further.  And  so  it  ramifies  down  through 
the  organization  to  the  linemen  and  the 
operators — “The  men  behind  the  guns” — 
all  going  to  form  a well-drilled  and  thorough- 
ly equipped  industrial  army  moving  with 
orderly  precision  in  its  battles  against  time 
and  the  elements,  that  business  may  move 
with  regularity  and  dispatch. 

In  addition  to  the  conflicts  jCiICnIent  to 
progressive  commercial  activit>i  the 
Group  has  been  the  stonn-cattenpo^eyRd 
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This  Bank  does  a general  banking  business  and  Invites 
the  accounts  of  individuals,  firms,  corporations  and  banks 
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Rufus  C.  Dawes 

The  gas  and  electric  business  is  essentially 
a monopoly.  Both  commodities  have  be- 
come necessities  of  life,  and  the  companies 
which  distribute  them  enter  into  every  home 
and  share  a portion  of  every  man’s  income. 
This  basic  fact  has  made  the  public-utility 
business  the  most  stable  enterprise  of  the 
country  to-day,  as  evidenced  by  the  records 
of  the  securities  of  the  companies  which  have 
carried  it  on. 

This  very  consideration,  however,  that 
every  man  must  buy  these  commodities 
from  one  concern,  places  the  operator  of  a 
public-service  corporation  in  a position 
which  calls  for  all  the  keen  and  progressive 
conservatism  of  the  business  man,  coupled 
with  the  breadth  and  patience  of  a states- 
man. A bright  and  shining  mark  for  the 
ambitious  demagogue  and  the  mercenary 
publication,  the  only  path  to  permanent 


Rufus  C.  Dawes 

safety  is  to  secure  the  goo<l-will  and  loyal 
support  of  the  man  who  buys  its  product. 
To  secure  this  desired  end,  low  prices,  liberal 
extension  of  service  to  undeveloped  dis- 
tricts, and  unvarying  patience  is  the  policy 
of  Rufus  C.  Dawes,  of  Evanston,  Illinois, 
to  whose  initiative,  judgment,  and  decision 
is  to  be  credited,  in  great  measure,  the 
notable  development  of  the  numerous  gas 
and  electric  properties  of  the  Dawes 
Brothers,  of  Chicago. 

Having  graduated  from  Marietta  College 
in  1886,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  after  a 
brief  exfjerience  in  the  wholesale  lumber 
trade,  Mr.  Dawes  removed,  in  1897,  to 
Chicago,  and  entered  the  gas  business  as 
president  of  the  Evanston  Gas  Company. 
His  immediate  success  in  the  management 
of  this  property  placed  him  at  once  in  the 
front  rank  in  the  development  of  public- 
utility  enterprises,  until  he  became  and  re- 
mains at  present  the  directing  force  in  many- 
large  companies,  operating  in  a string  of 
important  cities  and  towns  extending  across 
the  continent.  The  cities  and  towns  in 
which  public  utilities  have  been  owned  and 
operated  by  the  holding  companies  of  which 
Mr.  Dawes  is  the  head  exceed  thirty  in 
number,  and  most  of  them  are  still  under 
his  direction. 

His  judgment  of  the  capabilities  of  men 
has  resulted  in  surrounding  him  with  a 
perfect  organization  of  loyal  and  enthu- 
siastic subordinates,  skilled  in  the  technique 
of  the  gas  and  electric  business,  and  trained 
to  an  attitude  of  common  sense  and  courtesy 
toward  the  public,  in  consequence  of  which 
arise  the  satisfactory  local  conditions  and 
prosperity  of  the  Dawes  companies,  all  of 
which  are  widely  known  as  representing  in 
a high  degree  the  advanced  ideas  of  pro- 
gressivencss  and  zeal  in  serving  the  public. 
The  company’s  responsibility  to  the  people 
for  good  service,  and  the  people’s  duty  to 
the  company  in  giving  it  a square  deal,  form 
the  basis  of  the  mutual  understanding  and 
confidence  that  have  brought  about  such 
gratifying  results. 

Believing  it  the  duty  of  every  American 
citizen,  as  well  as  every  man  interested  in 
public-service  enterprises,  to  give  close  at- 
tention and  study  to  economic  and  social 
questions,  Mr.  Dawes  is  a student  of  govem- 
rnental  and  economical  policies  and  condi- 
tions. He  is  one  of  those  who,  siccing 
clearly  the  dangers  of  impulsive  action, 
never  hesitates  to  lift  his  voice  against  the 
alluring  fallacies  so  often  and  so  eloquently 
exix)undcd  by  statesmen  and  writers  who 
have  lost  sight  of  the  original  and  real  aim 
of  the  founders  of  the  American  republic. 

Being  deeply  interest  eel  in  educational 
progress.  Mr.  Dawes  is  a trustee  of  Marietta 
College  and  president  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  city  of  Evanston,  where  he  has 
a beautiful  home  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  spends  his  leisure  hours  in  the 
midst  of  a charming  family. 

He  has  for  years  been  a p ^ 
in  the  clup|i^^^  ^ftaj^ojnJ 
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Continental  and  Commercial 
National  Bank 

OF  CHICAGO 

Northeast  Comer  Adams  and  Clark  Streets 
Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits,  $31,000,000.00 

OFFlC£RS 

GEORGE  M.  REYNOLD.S.  President 

RALPH  VAN  VECHTEN,  Vice-President  HARVEY  C.  VERNON.  Asst.  Cashier 

ALEX.  ROBERTSON.  Vice-President  GEO.  B.  SMITH,  .Asst.  Cashier 

HERMAN  WALDECK.  Vice-President  WILBER  HATTERY.  Asst.  Cashier 

JOHN  C.  CRAFT.  Vice-President  H.  ERSKINE  SMITH.  Asst.  Cashier 

lA.MES  R.  CHAPMAN,  Vice-President  JOHN  R.  WASHBURN.  Asst.  Cashier 

WM.  T.  BRl'CKNER.  Vice-President  WILSON  W.  LAMPERT.  Asst.  Cashier 

WM.  G.  SCHROEDER.  Vice-President  DAN  NORMAN.  Asst.  Cashier 

NATHANIEL  R.  LOSCH.  Cashier  FRANK  L.  SHEPARD.  Auditor 

EDWARD  S.  L.ACEV',  Chairman  of  .Advisory  Committee 


Continental  and  Commercial  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank 

Capital  and  Undivided  Profits,  $4,600,000.00 


OFFICEK.S 


GEORGE  M.  REYNOLDS.  President 
JOHN  j.  ABBOTT.  Vice-President 
GEORGE  B.  CALDWELL.  Vice-President 


CHARLES  C.  WILLSON.  Cashier 


The  Hibernian  Banking  Association 

Southeast  Comer  Clark  and  Monroe  Streets 
Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits,  $3,000,000.00 

OFFICERS 

GEORGE  M.  REYNOLDS.  President  JOHN  W.  MacGEAGH.  Cashier 

DAVID  R.  LEWIS.  Vice-President  FREDERIC  S.  HEBARD.  Secretary 

HENRY  B.  CLARKE.  Vice-President  and  EVERETT  R.  McFADDEN.  Asst.  Secretary 
Nlanager  Savings  De|it.  JOHN  P.  V.^  MURPHY,  Asst.  Cashier 


LOUIS  B.  CLARKE,  Vice-President 


GEORGE  ALLAN.  Asst.  Cashier 


Combined  Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 

$38,600,000.00 

Resources  of  Affiliated  Institutions 
Over  One -Quarter  Billion  Dollars 


The  National 
City  Bank  of  Chicago 

UNITED  STATES  DEPOSITARY 
Southeast  Corner  Monroe  and  Dearborn  Streets 


Capital $2,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  . . . 603,771.99 

GROWTH  OF  DEPOSITS 
February  5.  1907  (Oi>ening  Day),  $2,198,337.25 

December  31,  1907  6,201,815.87 

December  31,  1908  12,344,125.88 

December  31,  1909  . 15,243,602.94 

December  31,  1910  22,965,928.59 

December  31,  1911  27,524,223.90 

June  14,  1912  . . 31,041,046.16 

NEW  BUSINESS  SOLICITED  CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 

OFFICERS 

DAVID  K.  FOKGAN,  President 

W.  T.  Perkins,  As.^t.  Cashier  IVm.  N.  Jarnauiii.  Asst.  Cashier 
\V.  I>.  Dickey,  Asst.  Cashier  WalkerG.  Mcl.aiiry,  Asst.  Cashier 

llciiry  Meyer,  A.sst.  Cashier  K.  U.  I.aiisiiiK,  .Mur.  Ihind  Dept. 

A.  M . Mprton,  Asst.  Cashier  M.  K.  Ilakcr,  Asst-.M^r.liund  Dept. 


Alfred  I..  Baker,  Vice  Prf 
II.  K.  Olte,  Vice  Pres. 

!•'.  .A.  Crandall,  A’ice-Pres 
L.  11.  tiriinine.  C ashier 


Fort  Dearborn 

National  Bank 

United  States  Deftositary 

Capital $ 2,000,000 

Surplus  and  Profits  . . 700*000 

Deposits 31 ,000,000 

WM.  A.  TILOKN.  Pre.ldent 
NF.LSON  N.  I.AMPFKT.  VIcc-Proldrnt 
J.  FLKTOIIKK  FAKItKI.I.,  Vlce.Prri.ldeat 
IIK.NKY  1C.  KKNT.  <'ai>hli-r 
OF.OICBK.  II.  WII.SON.  Aaii'l  <'n>hlrr 
CIIAItl.KK  FKICN  AI.II.  Am-I  Cu.hlir 
TIIOMAH  K.  M WCtlMKR,  Am’I  Ciiohirr 
WM.  W.  I.K  UltO.H,  \M't  t'u.hler 
II.  LAWTON.  Mgr.  Forclcn  llept. 
lOMPAIt ATIVK  KIIOW’INU  OF  OKI>OHIT»i 

l-ehruary  II.  1908 .f  0,887.0.54.81 

[•.•l.niarv  5.  1000  11.017,801.24 

March  2!t.  1010 1 5,0 i 1 ,:i.57,2l 

March  ..1011 21.574.0.58.70 

Seplcinher  1.  1011  21,500.075  82 

DcceiiiI.er  5.  1011  25.415.100  80 

1-ehrtiary  20.  1012  28,207.4  I8..13 

April  18.  1012 27.287.7.52.:i(> 

June  11,1012 28,  i;«.T8;C8  ;i5 

September  I,  \U\2 31.011.482.12 

We  solicit  accounts  of  banks,  corporatiems,  firms  and  individuals,  and  we  endeavor  to 
give  prompt  and  efficient  service  by  peraonal  and  courteous  attention  to  our  customers. 

DEPOSIT  VAULTS  Corner  Monroe  and  Clark  Streets 

‘.id 


Fort  Dearborn 

Trust  & Savings  Bank 

Security  and  Conservatism 


WILLIAM  A.  TILUKN,  Preaident 
NF.LSON  K.  LAMPEKT,  Tlee-Prestdcnt 
JOHN  E.  8IIEA.  Caaliler 
CIIAKLKH  A.  TILIIEN,  Aiwt  Cunhirr 
F..  r.  GLEN  NT.  f>ee’y  and  Traiit  Ofllrrr 
(STANLEY  O.  MILLEIC.  Mrr.  Ilond  llopl. 

F.  A.  MYRF.N,  Mcr.  Real  Estate  Loan  llept. 

The  same  conservative  poliev  which  has  Riiverne 
the  Fort  Dearborn  .National  Bank  for  twenty-f.u 
^ears  also  inspires  the  management  of  the  For'  *' 


.1  A;  Savings  Bank. 


round  fav< 


pspeak  for  the  Fort  Ilearho 

- s Bank  a coniinnaiice  of  the  favor  that  has  hei 

extended  the  older  institution. 


E.  W.  ^^gner  & Co. 

The  house  of  K Wagner  & Co., 
25  years  estabiJSiiw  jg  devoted  to  the 
strongest  interes^  of  grain  raisers,  shippers, 
and  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  concern 
enjoys  the  highest  reputation,  being  a 
leader  in  computation  of  ^ain  estimates. 
Their  hterature  has  probably  the  widest 
circulation  of  any  grain  house.  Several 
hundred  crop  reports  are  received  weekly, 
to  which  general  pubheity  is  given.  Cash 
grain  is  received  on  consignment  and  bids 
will  be  made. 

They  are  connected  by  private  wires 
with  the  principal  points  in  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana,  also  with  the  New  York 
Stock  and  Cotton  Exchanges.  E.  W. 
Wagner  was  bom  in  1864,  in  Chicago,  and 
is  a son  of  Dr.  Wagner,  a veteran  of  the 
Civil  War  (Surgeon  24th  Ilhnois). 

E.  W.  Wagner  & Co.  make  the  fullest 
use  of  their  vast  connection  w-ith  the  grain 
raiser  and  shipper  in  collecting  information. 
They  are  great  behevers  in  system  and 
service.  They  beheve  unremitting  service 
is  the  greatest  investment  consideration. 
Their  service  embraces  the  latest  new-s, 
intelhgent  digest  of  reports,  attention  to 
orders  and  market  change's. 

Their  central  offices  at  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Chicago,  are  a visiting  point  for 
farming  men  from  a vast  section.  7'he 
house  receives  consignments  of  grain  from 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Min- 
nesota, and  South  Dakota. 

The  security  and  cotton  business  of  this 
concern  is  growing  steadily.  The  popularity 
of  Mr.  Wagner  in  the  grain  belt  is  a notable 
affair.  It  is  based  on  his  bro8wl  views  and 
remarkable  forecasts  of  the  grain  markets. 

The  house  makes  a spiecialty  of  seeking 
conservative  investment  business.  'Their 
issue  “Grain  Investments”  is  regarded  as  a 
f^ain  classic,  and  their  Crop  Booklet,  pub- 
iishe<l  annually,  is  the  brat  statistical  digest 
of  its  kind. 

In  1911 — The  Wagner  Corregwndenfs 
wore  first  to  recognize  the  Corn  Drouth — 
oats  partial  failure  and  terrible  hay  heat 
loss.  Mr.  Wagner’s  views  are  sought  in 
all  sections.  The  house  is  accorded  a 
wonderful  reputation  for  soundness  of  its 
long-distance  digests. 

In  reviewing  the  speculative  history  of 
1912,  the  Wagner  repiorts  were  successful 
in  indicating  the  remarkable  early  year 
upturn  in  com,  the  sensational  Central 
^^’rat  wheat  failure — the  w-onderful  oats  crop 
— the  amazing  rally  in  the  com  condition 
following  the  latest  planting  in  years — 
steady  growth  of  Spring  wheat.  *** 


Rumsey  & Company 


One  of  the  oldest  names  linked  with  the 
act  ivit  ies  of  t he  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, since 
its  early  days,  is  that  of  Israel  P.  Rumsey. 

Mr.  ilumsoy,  as  a young  man,  joined  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  the  winter  of  1858-59  and 
was  employed  by  Flint  & Wheeler,  later  suc- 
ceeding t o t heir  ‘ ‘ receiving  ’ ’ comm  i.s.sion  busi  - 
ness  in  the  fimi  of  Finley,  Hoyt  & Rumsey. 


The  firing  upon  Fort  Suini)tcr,  April  12, 
iNiil,  awakcniHl  such  spirit  of  patriotism 
he  immediately  took  steps  to  help  organize 
11  Battery  of  Light  Artillery  for  the  field, 
Mul  left  for  the  front  June  4th,  1861,  serving 
under  Generals  V.  S.  Grant,  W.  T.  Sherman 
and  John  A.  Logan,  through  their  many  suc- 
ees.sful  eamiiaigns,  rising  to  the  captaincy 
of  the  battery  at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg. 

Returning  at  the  expiration  of  enlistment, 
and  after  one  year’s  clerkship  at  $1800, 
he  again  eommencetl  business  :us  flour 
broker  with  his  brother,  Lieutenant  J.  W. 
Rumsey.  Following  three  years’  successful 
brokeragi'  business  they  bought  Culver  & 
Co.’s  flour  receiving  business  under  the  fimi 
of  Himis<*y,  illiams  & Comiiany. 

During  the  forty-five  years  past,  the  Ann 
h:us  changed  to  Rumsey*  Walker;  Rumsey 
*•  Buell;  Rumsf'y,  Lighiner  * (’ompanv;  anil 
now  stands  Rimistw  * ( imipany,  with  Frank 
M.  Bunch,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  his  son  Henry  A.  Runusev  as  partners. 

The  changes  in  nwefhods  ot  handling  the 
grain  of  the  eoimfry  have  been  very  marked, 
and  whereas  in  the  past  a large  jiercentage 
ol  the  gi-ain  handh'd  in  C'hieago  w-as  shipiied 
to  that  market  on  consignment  to  Ix’  sohl  bv 
the  receiving  housi',  to-dav  the  hulk  of  the 
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Russell,  Brewster  & Co. 

In  looking  into  the  financial  gro\^h  and 
development  of  Chicago,  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  the  enviable  position  the  well-known 
banking  and  brokerage  firm  of  Russell, 
Brewster  & Company  occupy  therein. 

The  late  Edward  L.  Brewster  was  bom 
in  Rochester,  New  York,  in  1842,  and 
entered  into  the  banking  and  brokerage 
business  in  the  city  of  Chicago  in  1872, 
under  the  firm  name  of  “Wrenn  & Brewster,” 
founding  in  1875  the  firm  of  “Edward  L. 
Brewster  «k  Company,”  which  for  a period 
of  nearly  thirty  years  he  continually  domi- 
nated and  controlled.  In  1904  he  gave 
up  the  active  management  of  the  firm  to 
younger  men  and  the  firm  name  changed 
to  that  of  the  present  one,  Russell,  Brew- 
ster & Company. 

The  firm  of  Russell,  Brewster  & Company 
at  its  organization  was  composed  of  Edward 
P.  Russell  and  Walter  S.  Brewster  as  general 
partners  and  the  late  Edward  L.  Brewster 
as  special  partner.  Mr.  Russell,  a native  of 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  became  identified  with 
the  firm  of  Eklward  L.  Brewster  & Company 
in  1885  and  was  admitted  to  partnership 
therein  in  1896,  a.ssuming  largely  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  management  of  the  firm  in 
carrv'ing  out  the  “Brewster  policies.” 

Nir.  Walter  S.  Brewster,  son  of  Edward 
L.  Brewster,  Yale  graduate  of  ’95,  became 
identified  wdth  the  firm  in  1896,  and  was 
admitted  to  partnership  in  1898,  succeeding 
to  his  father’s  membership  on  the  New  \ ork 
Stock  Exchange,  upon  the  organization  of 
the  present  firm. 

Mr.  Cordova  L.  Peniston,  the  junior  part- 
ner, a native  of  Bermuda,  received  his  edu- 
cation and  early  business  training  in  Canada, 
and  became  identified  with  the  firm  of 
Edward  L.  Brewster  «&  Company  in  1898, 
and  was  admitted  to  partnership  in  the 
present  firm  in  1906. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection 
with  these  firms  that  with  the  exception 
of  a few  months’  period  in  the  early  70’s 
there  have  been  but  five  partners  in  the 
house  whose  business  activities  cover  a 
period  of  about  forty  years. 

The  firm  has  been  a member  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  continuously  since 
1881,  and  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  brokerage  firm  to  maintain  an  exclusive 
private  wire  service  between  Chicago  and 
New  York. 

It  has  been  and  still  is  affiliated  and 
represented  with  most  of  the  large  public 
utility  corporations  of  the  city  and  com- 
munities, acting  as  fiscal  agents  for  a num- 
ber of  these  corporations.  *** 


The  Moraine 

On  an  elevated  plateau  at  Highland 
Park,  Illinois,  overlooking  Lake  Michigan, 
twenty-three  miles  by  rail  north  of  Chic^o, 
stands  The  Moraine — a hotel  that  combines 
all  that  is  best  in  the  most  elegantly  appoint- 
ed private  residence  with  such  efficient 
service  and  perfect  cuisine  as  are  hardly 
to  be  found  anywhere  except  in  hostelries 
of  the  highest  class. 

That  the  hotel  offers  attractions  of  a 
very  exceptional  character  is  the  univer^l 
testimony  of  those  who  have  shared  its 
hospitality.  There  are  many  who  have 
toured  the  round  world  who  are  w’ont  to 
declare  with  enthusiasm  that  nowhere  el^ 
have  they  found  a hotel  so  much  to  their 
liking. 

The  reasons  for  this  popularity  are  mani- 
fold. They  may  be  summed  up  m the  state- 
ment that  the  single  aim  of  the  management 
is  to  provide  a house  of  entertainment  where 
people  of  cultivation  and  refinement  will 
feel  at  home,  where  every  possible  pro- 
vision is  ma<le  for  the  comfort  and  good 
health  of  the  guests,  and  from  which  ob- 
jectionable persons  of  every  sort  are  rigidly 
excluded. 

The  Moraine  is  ideally  situated  in  the 
central  and  highest  portion  of  a tract  of 
land  comprising  thirteen  acres,  and  stands 
at  a dLstance  of  about  five  hundred  feet 
from  the  lake  shore.  The  ground  slopes 
gently  away  from  the  house  on  all  sides  for 
some  distance.  A deep  ravine  which 
curves  around  both  ends  and  the  rear  of 
the  tract  forms  an  exceedingly  picturesque 
natural  boundary. 

The  prop)erty  consists  of  a main  building 
and  tw’o  annexes  which  are  fine  specimens 
of  colonial  architecture,  built  of  brick,  and 
three  stories  in  height.  On  all  four  sides 
of  the  structure  are  spacious  covered  bal- 
conies and  piazzas,  and  an  uncovered  terrace 
borders  the  west  front. 

The  buildings  are  all  steam  - heated 
throughout,  and  all  suites  and  most  of  the 
single  rooms  have  private  bath.  In  many 
cases  the  three  ana  four  room  suites  have 
two  baths  with  a private  sleeping-porch. 

The  Moraine  has  become  a very  favorite 
objective  point  for  Motorists,  and  the  ride 
along  the  beautiful  SheridarpR«^  leads  one 
throu^  perhaps  the  “ " " " 

suburban  towns  in  the 


lllinoisl>nst& 
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Chicago 

CAPITAL.  SURPLUS  and  UNDIVIDED  PROHTS 

$14,500,000 


Pays  Interest  on  Time  Depoats,  Current  and  Reserve  Accounts 

Q Deals  in  Investment  Securities  and  Foreign  Exchange 

q Transacts  a General  Trust  Business 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 


Continental  and  Commercial 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank 


Resources 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

. - - $29,000,000 


SAVINGS,  TRUST,  BOND  AND  BANKING  DEPARTMENTS 

Savings  Accounts  bearing  3 per  cent  interest  can  be 
opened  by  mail. 


ticridanJtt^  leads  one  l| 


The  capital  stock  of  this  bank  is  owned  by  the  stockholders  of  the 
CONTINENTAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  NATIONAL  BANK  of  Qiicago, 
CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  and  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  $30,000,000 


Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Company 

69  West  Washington  Street 

Abstracts  of  Title  Title  Insurance 

Trusts  of  Every  Character 


OFFICIAL  ORGANIZATION; 
HARRISON 
Abstract  Department. 

A.  R.  MARRIOTT.  Vice  President. 


RALPH  ADAMS.  Assistant  Manager. 
lOHN  L.  DAV.  Assistant  Secretary. 

I.  FRANK  GRAF.  Assistant  Secretary. 

CHAS.  R.  DALRYMPLE,  Assistant  Secretary. 
Trust  Department. 

WM  C.  NJ  black.  Vice  President  and  Trust 

FRA1?k'g.  GARDNER.  Assistant  Trust  Officer. 
WM  R FOLSOM,  Treasurer. 

HENRY  J.  TANSLEY.  Cashier. 

Law  Department. 

CHARLF.S  L.  BARTI.ETT.  General  Counsel. 
SHERMAN  C.  SPITZER,  Assistant  General 
Counsel. 

EUGENE  C.  DUPEE,  Attorney. 


B.  RILEY,  President. 

Financial  Department. 

ABEL  DAVIS,  Vice  President. 

E.  L.  FITZ  RANDOLPH.  AsslsUnt  Treasurer. 
WM.  ARNOLD.  Real  Estate  Manager. 

ALVA  J.  SHAW.  Credit  Manager. 

MAURICE  FLYNN.  Chlel  Bookkeeper. 


Title  Insurance  Department. 
JOHN  A.  RICHARDSON.  Vice  PresidenL 
JUSTIN  M.  DALL.  Secretary, 

RICHARD  W.  BODDINGHOUSE,  Chief 
of  Titles. 

HERMAN  C.  MAEHLER.  Assistant  Secretary. 
WALTER  B.  SMITH.  Assistant  Secretary. 

Escrow  Department. 


CAPITAL 


$5,600,000.00 


Unequaled  Service 


SURPLUS  - $2,000,000.00 

No  Deposits  or  Domand  LinbUIttoe 


Land  Title  Insurance 

The  insurance  of  titles  to  land  is  in 
effect  an  insurance  of  the  right  to  the 
lawful  possession,  quiet  enjoyment,  and 
free  alienation  of  the  land. 

When  one  considers  the  fact  that  the 
want  of  title  may  involve  not  only  the 
loss  of  the  buildings  and  improvements 
upon  the  land,  but  the  very  land  itself, 
with  all  it  contains  beneath  and  above  its 
surface,  one  is  led  to  wonder  why  the 
insuring  of  buildings  and  improvements 
against  loss  by  fire  or  other  destructive 
elements  should  have  been  an  established 
institution  for  so  great  a number  of  years, 
while  the  business  of  insuring  land  titles 
is  of  such  comparatively  recent  origin. 

This  peculiar  situation  is  explainable, 
however,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  grow- 
ing and  shifting  necessities  of  advancing 
civilization.  In  early  days,  when  the 
country  was  but  sparsely  settled,  the  his- 
tory of  the  title  to  any  particular  tract 
of  land  was  generally  an  open  book,  the 
possession  of  the  land  being  then  so  well 
known  to  those  living  within  its  vicinity 
as  to  preclude  almost  all  danger  by  rea- 
son of  possible  defects  in  title,  and  there- 
fore in  those  early  times  the  insurance 
of  buildings  against  loss  by  fire  was,  nat- 
urally, considered  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. 

With  the  growth  of  the  commercial 
spirit,  however,  and  the  adv^ent  of  the 
speculative  dealer  in  towm  lots  and  blocks 
for  residence  and  business  purposes,  time 
has  wrought  many  and  decided  changes. 
Unlike  the  early  settler,  the  present  pro- 
posed purchaser  of  a city  lot  can  no  longer 
draw  from  his  own  knowledge,  or  the 
information  gained  from  well-informed 
neighbors  and  friends,  a safe  conclusion 
as  to  the  status  of  the  title  to  the  land 
he  wishes  to  purchase;  nor  can  he  now 
with  complete  safety  to  himself  rely  on 
the  statement  of  title  of  a lawyer,  in 
view  of  the  great  diversity  of  opinion 
which  the  bar  is  known  to  possess  as  to 
questions  material  to  a title,  as  well  as 
the  uncertainty  as  to  how  courts  may 
construe  the  provisions  of  wills  or  the 
powers  of  trustees,  etc.,  and  the  further 
fact  that  so  many  serious  defects  in  title 
may  exist  which  the  record  does  not  dis- 
close. 

It  is  now’  generally  admitted  that  title 
insurance  is  not  only  a convenience  to 
buyers  of  real  estate,  but  an  actual  neces- 
sity, at  least  within  the  more  populous 
districts  of  the  country. 

Title  insurance,  as  it  would  seem  logical, 
began  in  the  great  centers  of  population 
of  the  East,  notably  in  New  York  City 
and  Philadelphia,  but  was  soon  firmly 
established  in  Chicago  and  other  great 
central  cities,  and  thence  has  been  rapidlj’ 
extended  in  every  direction  across  the 
entire  United  States.  Wherever  popula- 
tion increases  and  business  enterprise 
shows  greater  activity,  there  title  insur- 
ance must  soon  be  adopted  as  tlie  most 
effective  means  known  to  insure  safety 
alike  to  buyers  of  liomes,  builders  of  stores 
and  factories,  and  tillers  of  the  soil. 

The  percentage  of  loss  suffered  by  title- 
insurance  companies  is  necessarily  but  a 
trifle  when  compared  with  the  loss  suf- 
fered at  times  by  life  and  fire  insurance 
companies.  The*  ravages  of  contagious 
diseases  or  the  ruins  of  devastating  holo- 
causts may  possibly  imperil  the  existence 
of  the  latter  companies,  although  and  not- 
withstanding such  risks  fire  and  life  in- 
surance have  still  proven  satisfactory  and 
indispensable  to  the  people.  Title-insur- 
ance companies,  however,  face  no  such 
serious  perils,  and  with  prudent  manage- 
ment, reasonable  capital,  and  a competent 
and  careful  legal  staff  such  losses  as  title- 
insurance  companies  may  meet  must  neces- 
sarily be  of  infrequent  occurrence  and  of 
comparative  unimportance  wdien  measurcHi 
with  the  total  volume  of  business  trans- 
acted. 


Sand  Cure  for  Fatigue 

One  of  the  most  efficacious  cures  for 
fatigue  from  ovenvork  consists  in  walk- 
ing barefoot  in  sand.  The  nerves  of  the 
sole  and  heel  are  slightly  irritated  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  grains  and 
accelerate  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
all  parts  of  the  body.  The  effect  pro- 
duced is  highly  invigorating.  Besides  this, 
the  monotony  of  an  ample  extent  of  yellow 
sand  exercises  a soporific  effect  on  the 
brain  which  induces  sleep. 
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The  Decay  of  Glass 

Few  persons  who  admire  the  iridescence 
of  ancient  glassware  know  that  the  pris- 
matic hues  displaved  arc  a result  of  the 
decav  of  the  glass.  When  disintegration 
sets*in.  the  substance  of  the  glass  splits 
into  exceedingly  thin  lamintp.  which,  as 
the  sunlight  traverses  them,  give  rise  to  a 
splendid  plav  of  colors.  Like  the  leaves 
of  a forest,  these  delicate  glasses  signalize 
dissolution  by  becoming 
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Finance 

BY  FRANKUN  ESCHER 

The  North-and-South  Railroads  and  the  Panama  Canal 


Out  of  tlic  troubled  waters  of  doubt  and 
conjecture  as  to  what  is  going  to  be  the 
effect  on  railway  earnings  of  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal  one  fact  rises  with 
the  prominence  of  a rocky  headland — 
namely,  that  whatever  else  may  happen, 
there  is  bound  to  la?  a strong  drift  of 
traffic  down  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  How  much  business  the 
Western  transcontinentals  are  going  to  lose 
is  a good  deal  of  a question.  So  is  the 
amount  that  the  Eastern  trunk  lines  are 
going  to  gain.  But  about  the  fact  that 
tlie  opening  of  the  waterway  is  going  to 
mean  a great  deal  to*the  North  and  South 
roads  which  get  down  to  the  Gulf  there 
isn’t  any  question.  Making  the  fullest 
allowances  for  the  not  unnatural  enthusi- 
asm of  those  having  the  Gulf  ports’  ma- 
terial interests  at  heart,  it  is  nevertheless 
plain  that  when  once  the  Canal  is  opened, 
a lot  of  additional  business  is  going  to  be 
routed  down  that  way.  New'  Orleans  is 
less  than  1,400  miles  from  Panama;  Gal- 
veston less  than  1,500.  Why  freight  origi- 
nating in  the  Middle  West  and  headed  for 
the  Canal  should  go  via  those  ports  in- 
stead of  being  dragged  all  the  w'ay  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  sent  around  from 
there,  is  too  evident  to  require  explanation. 

It  will  be  a great  thing  for  tlie  north- 
and-south  roads — there  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  In  the  manufacturing  territory 
around  Chicago  and  to  the  south  there 
originates  a tremendous  amount  of  tonnage 
which  now  flows  east,  but  w'hich,  when 
the  Canal  route  is  once  in  operation,  will 
naturally  seek  the  nearer  outlet  on  the 
Gulf,  Then,  in  addition,  there  will  be  all 
the  Canal-bound  business  coining  over  the 
trunk  lines  from  both  directions  into  the 
assembling-yards  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City,  and  requiring  to  be 
shipped  southward.  No  wonder  that  each 
of  the  big  railroads  has  its  reiirescntatives 
at  these  southern  ports,  watching,  calcu- 
lating, negotiating  for  greater  facilities. 
No  wonder  tliat  by  those  wdio  have  looked 
a little  into  the  matter,  the  earnings  pros- 
pects of  the  roads  that  are  in  line  to  get 
the  benefit  of  all  this  additional  business 
are  painted  in  roseate  hues. 

There  is  hardly  a nortli-and-south  road 
running  down  through  the  middle  of  the 
country  that  will  not  be  benefited,  but 
the  location  of  certain  properties  so 
especially  favors  them  that  they  chal- 
lenge particular  attention.  Of  these  the 
most  imjiortant  are  Illinois  Central,  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  & Texas,  Kansas  City 
Southern,  Louisville  & Nashville,  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  & Pacific,  and  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco. 

When  a nortli-and-south  route  from 
the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  is  spoken  of,  the 
first  of  the  properties  mentioned,  Illi- 
nois Central,  comes  naturally  into  most 
people’s  minds.  Double-tracked  practi- 
cally throughout,  the  road  is  able  to  offer 
facilities  wdiich  few,  if  any.  of  its  com- 
petitors can  rival.  A water-grade  line  and 
the  shortest  route  hetw'eeu  Chicago  on  the 
north  and  New  Orleans  on  the  south, 
Illinois  Central  is  particularly  in  a posi- 
tion to  bid  for  Middle-West<*rn  business 
southbound. 

A combination,  last  year,  of  floods 
which  cut  dow'ii  gross  earnings,  and  strikes 
W'hich  brought  about  a big  increase  in 
operating  expenses,  resulted  in  Illinois 
Central’s  being  temporarily  pushed  out  of 
the  class  of  roads  that  earn  a big  surplus 
over  their  dividend  requirements,  but  no 
one  believes  that  that  will  he  for  long. 
To  have  the  road,  for  its  fiscal  year  ending 
last  June,  sliow  earnings  of  less  than  half 
the  amount  needed  to  pay  the  seven-per- 
cent. dividend  was  unploa.saiit,  hut  in  view 
of  the  road’s  great  record  of  earnings, 
not  particularly  disquieting.  Everybody 
knows  that  as  a result  of  the  floods  and 
the  shopmen’s  strike  Illinois  Central  has. 
for  the  time  being,  been  " up  against  it.” 
But  that  the  property  is  a wonderful 
earner  and  that,  with  a year  or  tw'o  of 
merely  normal  business,  last  year’s  losses 
can  easily  be  made  good,  is  also  very 
generally  realized.  A gooil  many  in- 
vestors, indeed,  are  coming  to  perceive 
that  by  troubles  purely  temporary  the 
property  has  been  put  in  a position  where 
its  response  to  the.  opening  of  the  Canal 
will  be  even  more  striking. 

Very  much  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas,  with  its  line 
from  St.  Louis  down  to  Galveston  and  its 
very  considerable  branch  mileage.  By  the 
floods  the  “ Katy  ” was  hard  hit — so  much 
80  that  during  its  last  fiscal  year  the 
road  showed  a deficit,  after  payment  of 
the  dividend  on  the  preferred,  of  over 
half  a million  dollars.  How'  that  came 
about  wil'  i-cadily  be  seen  wlien  it  is  con- 
sidered ' 1 ’ast  year  transportation  and 

traffic  ; ^ - eonsiimed  forty-four  per 
cent.  ^ '.'lo.s'.  •arnings.  Cost  of  conduct- 
ing tnMi.-,|'<>r^n;ion  alone  used  up  forty-one 
per  • • K • what  the  road  w'as  able  to 
cm;.  I lat  jeing  full  three  per  cent,  more 


than  the  average  for  the  past  five  years. 
Operating  under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
no  w'ondcr  that  nothing  w’as  earned  on 
the  common. 

Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  has  not  back 
of  it  the  same  accumulated  resources  as 
Illinois  Central,  and  another  year  like 
last  would  be  di.sastrous,  but  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  it  w'ill  lie  a good  while  before 
such  operating  conditions  are  seen  again. 
And  since  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
recovery  has  been  rapid,  net  earnings  for 
the  five  months  showing  an  increase  of 
no  less  than  .$1, 594,748,  Operating  under 
normal  conditions  and  getting  the  benefit 
of  this  season’s  big  corn  and  cotton  crops, 
“ Katy  ” sliould  show'  a substantial  per- 
centage earned  on  the  common  this  year. 
Indeed,  if,  a year  or  tw'o  from  now’,  when 
tlie  road  is  getting  the  iieiicfit  of  tlie  north- 
and-soutli  traffic  wliich  w’ill  be  developed 
by  the  opening  of  the  Canal,  earnings 
should  be  on  such  a scale  as  to  warrant 
the  commencement  of  dividends  on  the 
common,  it  would  be  anything  but  sur- 
prising to  those  W'ho  realize  the  road’s 
capabilities  for  handling  traffic. 

Kansas  City  Soutliern,  whose  main  line 
practically  parallels  that  of  tlie  “ Katy,” 
has  no  such  branch  mileage  to  gather  in 
traffic  whicli  after  tlie  Canal  is  opened 
will  he  southbound,  but,  to  offset  that, 
has  a nincty-iiine-year  traffic  agreement 
with  Union  Pacific  which  assures  it  of  a 
very  large  amount  of  tlirougli  business. 
In  its  being  made  a Gulf  outlet  for  traffic 
coming  into  Kainsas  City  from  east  and 
west,  indeed,  lies  Kansas  City  Southern’s 
principal  hope  of  profit  from  the  putting 
into  operation  of  the  Canal  route.  Should 
Union  Pacific  and  one  or  tw'o  of  the  other 
I)ig  roads  tliat  get  into  Kansas  City  decide 
to  use  Port  Arthur  largely  as  their 
terminal  on  the  Gulf,  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness going  over  Kansas  C>ty  Southern 
would  result  in  earnings  warranting  the 
stock’s  being  put  on  a dividend  basis  in 
short  order. 

Further  over  to  the  east  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  with  its  lines  dropping  straight 
down  from  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  to 
the  main  ports  on  the  Gulf,  is  so  located 
that  it  W'ill  naturally  get  the  bulk  of  the 
new’  buoinoss  in  that  territory.  As 
against  this  lack  of  competition  from 
other  north-aiid-south  lines  there  must, 
however,  be  considered  the  fact  that,  the 
further  east,  the  less  will  be  the  south- 
ward drift  of  traffic  induced  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  Canal.  The  Atlantic  porta,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  have  very  greatly 
superior  facilities,  and  the  big  Eastern 
trunk  roads  will  -naturally  make  every 
effort  to  get  Canal-bound  business  origi- 
nating along  their  lines  to  flow  east  in- 
stead of  sou  til.  And  for  some  time  to 
come,  .at  least  so  far  as  the  territory  east 
of  Chicago  is  concerned,  they  are  apt  to 
be  pretty  successful.  I..ater  on,  the  logical 
development  of  the  Gulf  ports  will  tend  to 
counteract  this  influence,  but  in  the  mean 
time,  in  the  territorj'  in  which  the  I.K)ui8- 
ville  & Nashville  operates,  the  amount  of 
ncAv  Canal-lMiund  business  developed  will 
be  a good  deal  less  than  in  the  territory 
lying  a little  farther  west. 

Roek  Island  is  not  generally  thought  of 
as  a north-and-south  road,  but  does  get 
all  the  w'ay  from  Chicago  down  to  Fort 
VVortli,  Texas,  and  from  there,  over  the 
Trinity  & Brazos  Valley  (control  of 
wliich  it  holds  jointly  w'ith  Colorado  & 
Southern)  into  Galveston.  The  fact, 
moreover,  that  Rock  Island’s  lines  extend 
so  widely  to  tiic  east  and  w'est  w'ill  enable 
it  to  gatlier  in  a large  amount  of  business 
to  be  routed  over  its  Gulf  connection. 
Rock  •Island,  liowevor,  is  sucli  a big  sys- 
tem that  the  additional  business,  consider- 
able as  it  will  he,  is  hardly  likely  to  make 
much  of  a difference  in  the  total  of  earn- 
ings. 

St,  Louis  & San  Francisco  is  similar- 
ly locati'd  both  w'ith  regard  to  its  north- 
and-south  line  and  its  ability  to  gather 
ill  local  traffic,  hut  with  tlie  important 
difference  that  its  connection  with  the 
Gulf  ports  is  made  over  a piece  of  line 
owned  by  anotlier  system.  To  all  intents 
and  purpo.s«-8  tliis  connecting  link,  the 
Houston  & Texas  Central,  is  part  of  the 
’Fri.sco  System,  hut  tlie  fact  remains  that 
it  is  owned  by  some  one  else  and  that  con- 
tinuity of  the  north-and-south  line  is  thus 
broken. 

Of  the  new'  business  St.  Louis  & San 
Francisco  wili  get  its  sliare,  but  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Rock  Island,  tlie  system  is 
so  big  that  the  additional  earnings  will 
not,  probably,  greatly  influence  the  totals. 
In  the  long  run.  liowcver.  the  general  de- 
velopment of  the  territory  operated  in  by 
the  ’Fri.sco  which  is  expected  to  follow 
the  opening  of  tlie  Canal  ought  greatly 
to  help  the  road’s  earnings. 
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j AND  SAFETY 

With  the  cost  of  living 
constantly  rising,  and  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar 
constantly  diminishing,  conser- 
vative investors  are  demanding  a 
better  income  yield  on  their 
securities  than  in  past  years. 

Xhis  demand  seems  to  have 
crystallized  about  5J  to  6 per 
cent,  yet  investors  are  unwilling 
I to  sacrihee  safety  in  the  slightest 

1 degree  to  obtain  this  attractive 

income. 

I To  meet  this  widespread  and 

increasing  demand,  we  offer 
First  Mortgage  Bonds,  secured 
by  the  highest  class  of  improved, 
income  - earning,  centrally- 
located  Chicago  real  estate,  in 
denominations  of  $500,  $1,000, 
and  $5,000.  We  purchase  en- 
tire bond  issues  outright  and 
offer  them  direct  to  investors. 
Titles  are  guaranteed.  The  value 
of  the  security,  in  every  case, 
is  at  least  double  that  of  the 
bond  issue. 

The  safety  of  these  securities 
is  best  attested  by  the  fact  that 
no  investor  has  ever  lost  a dollar 
of  principal  or  interest  on  any 
bond  or  mortgage  purchased  of 
us  in  the  entire  history  of  this 
I house,  covering  thirty  years. 

1 These  securities  are  readily  con- 

vertible into  cash. 

Write  for  Circular 
' No.  1005,  and  for  The 

Investor’s  Magazine,  which 
I we  publish  twice  a month. 

S.W.  STRAUS  & CO. 

INCORPORATED 

^ MORTGAGE  AND  BONO  BANKERS 

I Established  1882 

STRAUS  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 
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There’s  the 
glow  of  life  in 


Overholt  Rye 

Keen,  warm,  vital— cap- 
tured from  the  hot  sun 
that  vitalized  the  rye. 

A stimulant  of  quali- 
ty—a dependable, 
pure  rye  whiskey 
bottled  in  bond. 

A Overholt  Sl  Co. 

PitUburgh,  Pa. 


BOOTH  TARKINGTON'S 

BEASLEY’S 
CHRISTMAS  PARTY 

The  York  Herald  says; 

“It  is  not  necessarily  a Christmas  story. 
It  is  just  a human  story,  with  plenty  of 
• heart^  in  it,  but  with  fun  bubbling  near  the 
surface  always.  Every  man,  woman,  and 
child  with  red  corpuscles  will  do  well  to  read 
what  Beasley,  the  lawyer  and  politician,  did, 
' just  to  please  a little  sick  kid.’  ” 


Tyrian  Purple 

The  source  of  the  purple  pigment  which 
the  ancients  prized  so  highly  that  it  was 
actually  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  basis  of  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  has 
Ix'en  long  in  doubt,  although  it  was  known 
to  have  been  derived  from  certain  marine 
gastropods  * or  “ snails.”  Professor  Ra- 
phael Dubois,  the  physiological  chemist 
of  the  University  of  Lyons  in  France,  has 
succeeded  recently  in  reproducing  this 
pigment. 

The  purple  is  derived  from  snails  of  two 
genera,  purpura  and  murex,  the  latter  a 
bristling  periwinkle  sometimes  called  the 
rock  snail.  The  species  of  the  former 
genus  used  was  Purpura  lapiUus,  while 
of  the  Murex  there  are  two  species  avail- 
able, hrandaris  and  trunculus.  The  three 
species  yielded  coloring  matter  of  three 
distinct  shades.  'I'he  braiidaris  gave  the 
most  brilliant  pigment,  which  corresponds 
probably  to  that  produced  at  Tyre.  The 
species  trunculus  furnished  amethyst 
purple  and  was  chiefly  prepared  at  Sidon. 
The  pigment  from  the  lapillus  is  of  a 
deep  violet,  more  red  than  blue,  having 
a shade  intermediate  between  the  other 
two. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
dyers  of  olden  times  added  coloring  mat- 
ter extracted  from  the  madder  plant  or 
from  the  cochineal  insect,  even  in  large 
proportions.  This  seems  to  have  been  a 
common  practice  in  Toulon,  where  there 
are  still  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Roman 
dyeing  establishment,  but  where  no  traces 
of  the  shells  of  these  snails  can  be  found. 

In  the  cavity  enclosed  by  the  “ mantle  ” 
of  the  snail  there  is  found,  in  addition  to 
the  gills  and  other  organs,  a small  whitish 
gland  which  secretes  a colorless  fluid. 
Under  certain  conditions  this  fluid  ac- 
quires a pink  or  violet  tint,  and  this  was 
the  basis  for  the  highly  prized  dye. 

The  changes  in  color  seem  to  be  the 
result  of  a fermentive  action,  like  so  many 
physiological  processes.  In  the  gland  and 
in  the  secretion  Professor  Dubois  finds  an 
insoluble  ferment  or  “ zymase,”  which  he 
calls  purpurase.  This  ferment  is  present 
in  all  three  species,  and  is  identical  in 
all.  Dissolved  in  the  secretion  there  is  a 
substance  which  he  calls  purpurine.  This 
is  diflferent  in  each  species,  and  is  acted 
upon  by  the  ferment  in  such  a way  that 
there  results  a conversion  of  the  pur- 
purine into  a chromogene  or  color-maker. 
The  chromogene  then  changes  into  a pig- 
mented substance,  becoming  at  first  yel- 
low, then  green,  and  finally  purple,  under 
the  influence  of  heat  or  light.  Accom- 
panying this  change  from  the  chromogene 
to  the  pigment  there  is  an  elimination 
of  a peculiar  substance  with  a strong,  dis- 
agreeable odor  resembling  asafetida.  The 
pigment  produced  from  the  chromogene  is 

?uite  insoluble  in  water,  which  accounts 
or  its  permanence  when  used  as  a dye. 
The  color  becomes  even  more  brilliant 
from  long  exposure  to  the  light  of  the  sun. 

The  method  of  dyeing  followed  by  the 
ancients  has  not  been  understood,  but  the 
researches  pf  Professor  Dubois  make  it 
clear.  According  to  Pliny  the  linens  were 
dipped  in  a juice  that  was  yellow  or  green, 
and  the  light  and  air  did  the  rest.  It 
is  also  known  that  the  ancients  placed  the 
glands  of  the  animals,  as  soon  as  re- 
moved, into  salt  or  flour.  We  can  now 
see  that  this  not  only  prevented  the  putre- 
faction of  the  precious  material,  but  also 
retarded  the  secretion  of  the  juices  and 
inhibited  the  fermentation  of  the  pur- 
purase, since  the  salt  or  flour  rapidly  re- 
moves the  water  in  the  tissues.  On  re- 
moving the  material  from  the  drying  salt 
or  flour,  the  dyers  added  water,  and 
immediately  the  fermentation  began  to 
act  upon  the  purpurine,  producing  the  yel- 
lowish or  greenish  liquid.  On  boiling  the 
liquid,  the  fermenting  action  was  stopped, 
and  the  organic  scum  was  then  skimmed 
off.  After  soaking  the  cloth  to  be  dyed  in 
this  bath,  the  te.xtile  was  exposed  to  the 
light,  and  the  change  in  color  from  green 
to  purple  resulted.  It  was  tlien  necessary 
to  remove#  the  stench  that  was  formed  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  chroraogeiie.  ainl 
the  cloth  was  again  boiled.  As  it  is  im- 
possible to  remove  this  odorous  substance 
entirely,  the  purple  cloth  of  the  distin- 
guished citizens  would  give  off  the  charac- 
teristic odor  whenever  it  was  moistened 
by  the  rain. 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  dye  of  com- 
merce which  the  ancients  preserved  and 
sold  was  not  “ purple  ” in  color,  but  of  a 
yellow'  or  green  tint,  and  that  it  w'as  kept 
always  in  the  dark.  It  is  impossible  to 
u.se  the  purple  as  a dye,  since  it  is  quite 
insoluble. 


Frontis^ec*  and  Marginal  Illustrations  in 
three  Colors.  Untrimmed  Edges, 
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The  Arsenic  that  We  Eat 

It  is  known  that  arsenic  exists  normal- 
ly in  the  tissues  of  the  human  body  with- 
out doing  harm.  It  is  a constituent  of 
peas,  almonds,  and  beans.  Fresh  lettuce, 
though  rich  in  water  compared  with 
almonis  and  beans,  reveals  scarcely  less 
.;ii£Sil./?he  foodstuffs  poorest  in  arsenic 
a^uln^Dana,  chestnut,  and  leek. 


ASSETS  REALIZATION  COMPANY 

LTHOUGH  organized  primarily  for  the  purchase 
of  estates  in  liquidation,  the  Assets  Realization 
Company  has  of  recent  years  confined  its  opera- 
tions largely  to  the  financing  of  established  enter- 
prises which  are  Handicapped  by  inadequate 
capital. 

In  this  particular  field  the  Company  stands 
virtually  alone.  It  possesses  a large,  efficient  and 
highly  specialized  organization,  which  is  capable, 
on  short  notice,  of  making  extended  and  detailed 
investigation  of  properties  located  in  any  part  of 
the  Ignited  States,  and  has,  in  exceptional  cases, 
gone  beyond  the  confines  of  this  country,  although 
it  is  contrary'  to  its  general  policy  to  do  so. 

In  cases  in  which  the  investigation  discloses  in- 
dubitable underlying  security  and  well-estab- 
lished earning  power,  the  Company  is  prepared  to 
fund  outstanding  obligations  and  provide  working  capital  through 
the  purchase  of  bonds  or  notes  of  relatively  short  maturity.  Such 
financing  is  undertaken  with  the  intention  that  it  shall  place  the  en- 
terprise in  a position  to  make  its  permanent  financial  arrangements 
*on  a sound  and  economical  basis.  Special  attention  is  always  given 
to  the  character  of  the  operations -of  the  contracting  company,  and 
its  ability  to  meet  its  new  obligations  at  maturity.  With  this  end 
in  view,  a statistical  department  is  maintained  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  keeping  in  constant  touch  with  the  affairs  of  the  borrowing 
company  until  the  new  indebtedness  has  been  retired. 

W’hile  the  Assets  Realization  Company  purchases  securities 
primarily  for  the  investment  of  its  own  capital  and  surplus, 
which  now  exceed  $11,000,000.00,  it  has  a large  and  steadily 
growing  clientele  which  finds  such  securities  particularly  desir- 
able for  funds  which  require  certainty  of  payment  at  maturity, 
combined  with  an  attractive  rate  of  yield. 

Xhe  Assets  Realization  Company  was  established  in  1898  to 
acquire  the  liquidation  business  established  by  Messrs.  Ira  M. 
Cobe  and  John  W^  McKinnon,  whose  partnership  relations  began 
twenty  years  ago,  Messrs.  Cobe  and  McKinnon  still  retaining 
their  connection  with  the  Company,  as  managing  oflScers  of  the 
Chicago  and  New  York  oflSces,  respectively.  The  activities  of 
the  Philadelphia  oflSce  are  directed  by  Mr.  George  E.  Shaw, 
president  of  the  Company. 


Central  Trust  Company  of  Illinois 

125  WEST  MONROE  STREET,  CHICAGO 

Capital,  Sorplas  and  Profits,  - $6,000,000 
Deposits,  - 42,000,000 

BANKING,  SAYINGS,  TRUST  AND  BOND  DEPARTMENTS 
Real  Estate  Loan  Department 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

OFFICERS 

Charles  G.  Dawes President 

Joseph  E.  Otis Vice-President 


A.  Uhrlaub Vice-President 

E.  F.  Mack Vice-President 

William  T.  .Abbott Vice-President 
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A.  J.  Earling,  Pres.  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee & St.  Paul  Railway  Co. 

P.  A.  Valentine,  Capitalist. 

Arthur  Dixon,  Pres.  Arthur  Dixon 
Transfer  Co. 

Charles  T.  Boy.NTON.  Pickands, 
Brown  & Co. 

Alexander  H.  Rkn-ell,  Pres.  Alex- 
ander H.  Re  veil  & Co. 

S.  M.  Felton,  Pres.  Chicago  Great 
Western  Railroad  Co. 

T.  W.  Robinson,  V'ice-Pres.  Illinois 
Steel  Co. 

Chandler  B.  Beach. C.  B.  Beach&Co. 

George  F.  Steele.  Pres.  Brunet  Falls 
Manufacturing  Co. 


DIRECTORS 
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& Co. 

A.  Uhrlaub.  Vice-Pres.  Central  Trust 
Co.  of  Illinois. 

William  T.  Abbott,  Vice-Pres.  Cen- 
tral Trust  Co.  of  Illinois. 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Vice-Pres.  Cen- 
tral Trust  Co.  of  Illinois. 

Joseph  E.  Otis,  Vice-Pres.  Central 
Trust  Co.  of 


George  Woodland.  Chairman  Ad- 
visory Committee  Central  Trust 
Co.  of  Illinois. 

Burton  F.  Peek,  Vice-Pres.  Deere 
& Co.,  Moline. 
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Single  Rooms,  without  bath 
Double  . • • 

Single  Rooms,  with  bath  • 
Double 

Parlor,  bedroom  and  bath  . 
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Finley  Barrell  & Co. 

74  Broadway,  New  York  The  Rookery,  Chicago 


Bankers  and  Brokers 

Members 

New  York  Stock  Exchange  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 

New  York  Coffee  Exchange  Chicago  Stock  Exchange 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade 

Private  Wires 


Cooke,  Holtz  & Co. 

flThis  House  purchases  and  sells  Investment 
Securities,  principally  Bonds  of  Municipalities 
and  Public  Service  Corporations. 

^ The  House  sells  direct  to  Private  Investors, 
Banks,  Trust  Companies,  Insurance  Com- 
panies and  Fraternal  Orders. 

Cooke,  Holtz  & Co.  also  distribute  Securities 
through  other  Dealers  in  the  principal  cities 
throughout  the  Country. 

THEIR  OFFICE  IS  AT 

39  SOUTH  LaSALLE  STREET,  ::  CHICAGO 


lau&^rbilt 


New  York’s  Newest 

THE  WORLD’S  MOST 
ATTRACTIVE  HOTEL 

Lighted  Throaghoat  by  Sunlight 

Three  blocks  East  on  Thirty- 
fourth  Street  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Terminal:  Three  minutes  South 
on  Park  Avenue  from  the  Grand 
Central  Terminal:  At  the  threshold 
of  the  shopping  district:  At  33d 
Street  Subway  Station. 

600  Rooms,  each  with  Bath 

TARIFF 

Single  room,  with  bath,  $3,  $4,  $5,  $6,  per  day. 
Double  room,  with  bath,$5,$6,$7,$8,perday. 
Double  bedroom,  boudoir  dressing  room  and 
bath,  $7,  $10,  $12,  per  day. 

Suites,  parlor,  bedroom  and  bath,  $12,  $15, 
$18,  per  day. 

Private  suite  for  entertainments,  tariff  upon 
request. 

WALTON  H.  MARSHALL,  Manager 
T.  M.  HILLIARD,  Managing  Director 


THEODORE  DREISER 

1110  r lIlclIlC10r 

Broad  in  its  scope,  sweeping  in  its  power,  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  it  is  almost  bruta  n 
its  naked  pictunng  of  the  lust  for  wealth  and  the  hunger  for  love.  It  is  not  for  those  v ! 

fear  the  fighting  force  of  a strong  man,  nor  is  it  the  unfolding  of  a lovely  life.  It  is  f i ^ I 

of  all  a great,  absorbing,  haunting  story,  then  it  is  perhaps  a lesson.  In  its  bigness,  its  | 
insight  into  larger  phases  of  our  life — it  seems  destined  to  rank  as  one  of  the  great  examp. i:';  | 

of  modern  fiction.  _ 1 Post  Svo,  Cloth,  $1.40  u-t  1 
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A Wooden  Almanac 

Almanacs  were  not  allowed  in  the 
hands  of  the  common  people  of  Rome  until 
about  300  B.c.  Until  that  time  all  knowl- 
edge of  the  calendar  was  entirely  in  the 
custody  of  the  priests.  Did  one  wish  to 
know  the  date  of  a feast  day,  the  hours  of 
the  sun’s  rising  or  setting,  or  when  tliere 
would  be  a new  moon,  he  must  consult  the 
priest,  as  these  occult  laws  were  only  to 
lie  revealed  by  him.  But  one  day  a pre- 
sumptuous layman  named  Flavius,  secre- 
tary of  .Appius  Claudius,  obtained  the 
secret  either  by  stealthily  obtaining  ac- 
cess to  the  documents  or  by  repeatedly 
consulting  the  priests.  He  engraved  his 
records  on  white  tablets  and  exhibited 
them  ojieiily  in  the  Forum  and  so  became 
the  publisher  of  the  first  almanac. 

The  almanac  from  the  time  of  Flavius 
a.ssumed  many  odd  forms  from  the  cubes 
of  stone  and  marble,  mostly  in  use  in 
Rome,  down  to  the  wooden  almanac  known 
as  the  “ clogg.”  This  was  the  first  popu- 
lar calendar  to  appear  in  England  and 
was  used  as  lato  as  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  clogg  was  a block 
of  hard  woml  eight  inches  in  length  and 
three  inches  in  breadth  and  thickness. 
This  was  notched  along  the  edges  of  the 
four  sides  to  correspond  to  the  days  of 
the  year,  every  seventh  day  having  a 
deeper  mark.  Golden  numl)er8  of  a cycle; 
saints’  days,  the  moon’s  phases,  etc.,  each 
had  its  own  peculiar  signs.  The  Epiph- 
any, January  6th,  had  a star;  St.  Hilary, 
January  1.3th,  a bishop’s  double  cross; 
the  conversion  of  St.  Paul.  January  2r)th, 
an  ax;  St.  Valentine.  February  Ltb.  a 
true  lover’s  knot.  All  feasts  of  the  Vir- 
gin were  marked  by  a heart.  Earliest 
in  England  was  a calendar  in  the  twelftli 
century,  and  one  is  ascribed  to  Roger 
Bacon  in  1292;  but  the  oldest  one  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum  that  is  in 
the  English  language  is  for  the  vear 
1431. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  sell  “ Almanacs  and  Prog- 
nostications ” was  given  to  two  members 
of  the  Company  of  Stationers.  This  was 
extended  by  .James  I.  to  the  two  universi- 
ties in  addition  to  the  existing  company, 
and  the  universities  commuted  their  privi- 
lege, taking  an  annuity  from  the  company. 

About  a hundred  years  after  this 
Thomas  Carnan,  like  Flavius,  rose  up 
against  the  trust.  Defying  the  monoi)oly. 
he  for  three  years  published  an  almanac 
and  was  three  times  imprisoned.  Finally, 
in  1775,  the  case  was  decided  in  Carnan’s 
favor  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

All  sorts  of  additions  crept  into  the 
making  of  almanacs  — astrological  pre- 
dictions as  to  the  influence  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies  on  the  affairs  of  men,  poetry, 
proverbs,  and  prophecies.  In  France  the 
people  were  so  influenced  by  the  occult 
predictions  that  Henry  III.,  in  1579,  pro- 
hibited the  publishing  of  any  almanac 
making  prognostications.  In  the  time  of 
Napoleon  there  was  an  almanac  which 
every  day  recorded  some  achievement  of 
the  great  Emperor. 

The  first  attempt  to  issue  a practical 
British  almanac,  useful  to  all  classes,  was 
made  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  knowledge  in  1828. 

First  in  Ameriea  was  the  almanac  of 
William  Pierce  of  Cambridge,  10.39,  while 
the  most  famous  was  “ Poor  Richard’s.” 
published  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  Phila- 
delphia, under  the  name  of  Richard 
Saunders,  and  embellished  with  wise  and 
witty  sayings. 

Tl>e  Nautieal  Almanac,  which  aims  to 
give  with  tlie  utmost  precision  the  exact 
position  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  indis- 
pensable  to  navigators  and  astronomers. 


Man’s  War  Against  the  Sands 

It  is  calculated  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
coasts  of  the  world  are.  covered  with  sand. 
What  is  the  origin  of  this  sand,  and  to 
what  cireunistanees  is  its  abundance  due? 
Men  of  .seienee  have  explained  this  in  part 
by  .saying  that  it  is  due  to  the  erosive 
efleet  of  the  waves  upon  the  rocks,  but 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  this  is  not 
sufllcient  to  account  for  the  vast  quantity 
of  sand  which  borders  our  beaches.  Un- 
doubbnlly  a very  considerable  portion 
represents  the  material  carried  to  and 
toward  the  ocean  by  the  storms  and 
glaciers  of  the  loo  Age.  The  distribution 
of  sand  on  the  coast  depends,  in  the  first 
])lace,  on  marine  currents  and  the  topo- 
graphical asjieets  of  the  coa.sts  themselves. 
Where  there  is  no  protection  in  the  shape 
of  cliffs  the  coasts  are  covered  witli  enor- 
mous quantities  of  sand,  but  its  advance 
is  elieekcd  by  plants  and  vegetable 
growths.  Sprouts,  trailing  vines,  or 
dragging  roofs  serve  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  sand  in  place  and  giving  consist- 
ency to  the  apjicaranco  of  the  average 
beach.  Of  these  vegetable  growths,  those 
are  calculated  to  serve  the  jinrpose  best 
which  are  most  abundant  and  whose  re- 
sisting power  is  strongest.  In  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  a law  was  passed  prohibiting 
vhe  destruction  of  such  beach  plants,  as 


they  tended  hack  the  sand,  other- 

wise carried  'vinj  ^nd  rain  to  the 
detriment  of  crops. 

It  was  thus  early  recognized  that  plant 
life  had  an  influence  not  to  be  despised 
in  the  formation  of  sand-hills,  such  as  one 
sees  in  such  plenty  on  the  coasts  of  Eng- 
land and  P’landcrs.  These  banks,  called 
“ dunes,”  are  either  stationary  or  mov- 
able, as  the  case  may  be.  When  the  sand 
deposited  on  the  coast  by  the  waves  is 
not  excessive  and  the  wind  blows  inter- 
mittently, one  may  see  behind  the  sand- 
hill the  vegetable  growth  that  is  giving 
solidly  to  the  mass  from  its  roots  up. 
In  this  way  are  formed  the  stationary 
dunes.  When  the  vegetation  is  extended 
as  far  as  the  sea,  the  dune  grows  in  this 
direction  and  the  curious  spectacle  is  seen 
of  the  ocean  receding  before  the  advance 
of  the  coast.  A w'ell-known  building  in 
Southport.  England,  was  built  on  a t^ach 
formed  in  just  this  way.  The  moving 
dunes,  although  the  same  in  origin  as  the 
stationary'  ones,  owe  their  special  char- 
acteristic to  their  great  mass  and  the  di- 
rection and  constancy  of  the  wind,  which 
prevents  their  finding  a base  strong 
enough  to  constitute  a hold  in  the  earth. 
These  dunes  are  tossed  about,  often  ad- 
vancing into  the  interior  over  cultivated 
ground,  to  the  despair  of  agriculturalists. 

On  the  coasts  of  Gascony  there  are 
points  whore  the  dunes  push  forward  more 
than  four  yards  annually.  In  1780  the 
advance  of  sand  upon  the  land  of  Bor- 
deaux was  the  occasion  of  despair  to  horti- 
cultural ists  and  crop-growers,  and  the  en- 
gineer, BrC*montier,  made  himself  cele- 
brated by  converting  movable  into  station- 
ary dunes.  The  task  undertaken  by  him 
was  to  form  a wall  against  the  sand  in- 
vasion by  making  a palisade  of  the  dunes 
a little  more  than  a meter  high  and  put- 
ting planks  between  each  pair.  When  the 
sand  swept  over  the  boards  it  had  to  break 
up  its  volume  in  the  effort,  and  little  by 
little  a stationary  dune  would  form  with 
an  inclination  of  seven  to  twelve  degrees 
in  the  direction  of  the  sea.  Behind  this 
palisade  was  conveniently  disposed  a wide 
zone  of  the  hardier  shrubs. 

France  is  by  no  means  the  only  country 
that  has  undertaken  to  contest  the  ad- 
vance of  sand.  In  Holland  and  also  in 
Denmark  the  problem  has  been  studied 
for  centuries.  Laws  have  been  passed  pro- 
hibiting the  pa.sturiiig  of  cattle  w’ithin  a 
certain  radius  of  tlie  sea  in  places  where 
there  was  danger  that  they  might  kill, 
trample  down,  or  destroy  beach  plants. 


Negro  Poisoners 

The  Central  African  native  is  a master 
in  the  art  of  poisoning  and  always  on  the 
watch  for  it.  He  will  never  take  a drink 
of  water  or  beer  or  eat  of  a dish,  even 
when  offered  by  a peaceful  acquaintance, 
until  the  host  has  eaten  or  drunk  some 
of  it  to  j)Iedge  its  harmlessness.  He  is 
always  in  fear  of  treachery,  and  w'ith  goo<I 
reason,  for  an  assassin  is  cheaply  hired. 
Vege  table  poisons  may  be  made  by  almost 
any  one,  and  the  metboels  of  administering 
them  arc  cunning  beyond  description.  One 
of  the  cleverest  ways,  often  resorted  to 
when  a man  gets  into  his  head  an  idea 
that  a neighbor  is  injuring  him  by  witch- 
ery, is  to  kill  the  unsuspecting  victim  by 
means  of  poisoned  stakes  and,  at  the  same 
time,  avoid  suspicion,  which  would  in- 
evitiihly  lead  to  a similar  vengeance.  Pro- 
curing little  sharpened  sticks,  the  mur- 
derer hollows  their  points  and  inserts 
poison  (usually  made  by  boiling  down  the 
juice  of  certain  shrubs  or  creepers)  into 
the  cavities.  These  he  secretly  plants  up- 
right, but  leaning  a little  along  the  path 
wiiich  leads  from  tlic  doomed  negro’s  hut 
to  his  garden.  Sooner  or  lat<T  the  in- 
tended victim  sliglitly  lacerates  his  bare 
foot  by  Iiitting  one  of  these  sharp  stakes. 
He  takes  no  notice  of  the  scratch,  for  he 
is  used  t-o  such  trifling  injuries;  but  in 
a few  moments  his  foot  and  leg  l)egin  to 
swell  and  an  hour  or  so  later  he  expires 
in  agony. 

The  hark  and  roots  of  several  trees  and 
shrubs  yield  virulent  poisons  when  proper- 
ly l)rewcd.  one  of  whicli  has  the  peculiar 
cfl'ect  of  at  once  paralyzing  the  organs  of 
speech.  The  gall  of  the  crocodile,  when 
dried  in  the  sun  and  pulverized,  is  also 
very  deadly.  The  most  fatal  poison,  how- 
ever. is  that  prepared  from  an  ugly,  whit- 
ish tree  called  ujungu  in  German  East 
Africa.  It  grows  in  only  a few  localities, 
and  few  natives  will  venture  to  cut  it 
down,  for  a mere  prick  with  a splinter 
will  cause  teiTihlc  and  sometimes  fatal 
inflammation.  The  negroes  say  that 
neither  motlis  nor  snakes  will  go  near 
it  and  tliat  birds  never  rest  in  its 
bra’ichcs.  To  make  this  poison  the  w'ood 
is  burnt  and  its  ashes  are  mixed  witli 
water  and  then  boiled  down  to  a thick 
pasb^.  Tlic  natives  will  travel  hundreds 
of  miles  to  procure  this  paste,  with  which 
hunters  anoint  their  arrows  and  spears 
and  the  bullets  of  their  guns,  dipping 
|att*rf|thfe-8mearing,  in  hot  l^’s- 
'vvAx'^o  rem  S' protective  covering  against 
as  against  accident. 
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TROY  LAUNDRY  MACHINERY  CO..  Ltd. 


F(jr  more  than  a generation  Troy  has  been 
known  as  the  greatest  producer  of  shirts, 
(.‘ollars,  and  cuffs  in  the  world.  The  various 
brands  it  manufactures  and  their  makers 
have  become  ahnost  household  w’ords  and 
no  aspiring  rival  has  arisen  to  threaten  the 
city’s  unicjue  supremacy. 

Troy’s  laundries  long  kept  pace  with  its 
factories  and  it  has  only  been  in  recent  years 
that  the  phenomenal  development  of  the 
fxjwer  laundry  has  robbe<l  it  of  its  other 
title — ‘"The  world’s  greatest  laundry  city.” 
For  years  the  critical  dresser  was  accustomed 
to  send  his  linen.hundreds  of  miles  to  secure 
the  care  and  skilled  attention  for  which 
Troy  was  famed,  and  to-da\'  the  name  is  a 
sj'nonym  for  quality  in  laundry  circles. 

Efficient  as  their  machines  were  at  that 
early  day,  compared  with  the  crude  and 
primitive  appliances  in  general  use,  a num- 
ber of  Troy’s  progressive  lauiulrymen 
realized  that  in  neither  quality  nor  capacity 
did  they  meet  the  standards  they  had  set 
themselves  or  the  demands  of  their  rapidly 
increasing  business.  They  fonned  a co- 
partnership in  1879,  for  the  manufacture  of 
iaundr\-  machinei^*,  under  the  name  of  the 
Troy  Laundry  Alachinery  Co.,  which  be- 
came the  present  corporation  three  years 
later,  in  1882. 

The  pioneer  in  the  building  of  laundry 
machinerj',  the  Troy  Laundry  Machinery 
Co.,  Ltd.,  has  grown  con.sistently  along  the 
same  lines  that  markeil  its  establishment. 
Its  founders  were  practical,  succes.sful  laun- 
derers,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  needs 
and  problems  of  the  business.  The  ma- 
chines they  built  were  the  outgrowth  of 
their  practical  experience  and  met  the 
tests  of  actual  service  in  their  own  plants, 
for  which  they  were  originally  designed, 
before  they  were  offered  to  the  trade  at 
large. 

TTie  company  has  remained  true  to  its 
traditions  in  aU  stages  of  its  growth,  and 
never  more  than  in  its  last  ten  years  when 
its  output  has  increased  threefold.  No 
Troy  machine  goes  into  a launderer’s  plant 
untU  it  has  passetl  through  months  of  taxing 
tests.  Nor  does  ordinary  efficiency  content 
its  builders.  Becausi*  a machine  does  good 
work  and  is  thoroughly  .satisfactory  to  its 
purcha.«ers  has  been  no  reason  why  the 
quality  of  that  work  should  not  be  bettered 
if  possible.  It  is  a revelation  in  painstaking 
thoroughness  to  follow  a Troy  machine 
through  the  various  st.ages  of  construction, 
but  a greater  one  to  w’atch  the  later  changes 
that  make  it  even  more  efficient,  prompted 
by  the  records  kept  of  its  results.  The 
founders  of  the  company  had  little  use  for 
theory  and  their  successors  hold  the  same 
\new8. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  in  the 
company’s  salesroom  is  the  representation 
on  tne  shields  of  one  of  its  mighty  twelve- 
ton  ironers  of  its  two  plants;  that  in  which 
its  business  life  began  and  the  present  fac- 
torj',  whose  general  offices  have  twice  the 
space  of  the  original  plant,  and  this  repre- 
sentation of  material  growth  is  but  an  index 
of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  machines 
manufactured  and  the  improvements  in 
their  quality.  This  is  no  disparagement  of 
the  products  of  the  earlier  days.  The  ma- 
chines built  in  the  first  twenty  years  were, 
as  now,  the  “Be.st  Value”  attainable,  ana 
the  same  “Honest  Construction”  that  has 
been  the  company’s  watchword  was  equally 
manifest. 

.\t  an  early  date  it  was  found  desirable  to 
locate  a factory  in  Chicago  becaasc  of  con- 
venience of  di.stribution  and  nearness  to  the 
source  of  supplies.  More  and  more  business 
was  done  in  (’hicago,  until  the  Troy  factory 
was  finally  closed.  Although  the  growth  of 
the  business  had  been  gratifying,  the  develop- 
ment within  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
notable.  Buildings  have  been  erected  to 
care  for  the  larger  volume  of  business,  only 
to  prove  inadequate  and  necessitate  the 
building  of  adilitions  as  great  as  the  original 
structure. 

In  1906  the  first  part  of  the  present  build- 
ing w'as  completetl.  It  was  believinl  to  l>e 
large  enough  to  meet  any  incpwmp  that 
might  be  expected  with  its  fqjh*  acres-^f 
floor  space.  1_ 'Hardly . wa$  t hi 
located  in  its  new  home  when  l^TimsTfi^ 
covo^  that  more  room  was  needed.  Plans 


doubled  the  plant’s  capacity.  This  at  the 
north  end  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1911. 
The  factory  now  occupies  the  entire  block 
bounded  by  South  LaSalle  Street,  West 
Twenty-third  Street,  the  Rock  Island 
tracks,  and  West  Twenty-second  Street,  and 
contains  ten  acres  of  floor  space.  When 
another  addition  will  be  needed  is  only  a 
matter  of  time.  It  will  be  needed  as  cer- 
tainly as  its  predecessors. 

The  factory  has  been  regardtnl  as  a model 
in  its  equipment,  organization,  and  adminis- 
tration, and  as  such  has  been  studied  by 
trained  observers  of  industrial  conditions. 
That  these  contribute  to  the  quality  of  the 
product  is  self-evident.  No  more  gratifying 
tribute  to  this  has  been  paid  the  company 
tlian  this  letter  from  one  of  the  best-known 
university  critics  of  industrial  problems, 
after  a comparison  with  others  in  like  lines: 

“As  I think  of  your  plant  in  comparison 
with  others  manufacturing  .similar  lines  of 
goods  I am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
high  quality  claimed  in  your  advertising  is 
discoverable  in  your  factory.  The  men  ap- 
pear to  be  high-class  workmen  and  they 
seem  to  be  working  for  quality  instead  of 
quantity.  You  could  easily  ‘speed  up’ 
your  men  so  that  they  would  turn  out  twice 
their  present  output,  but.  of  course,  the 
quality  would  be  reduced.  I am  rather 
surprised  that  you  find  it  profitable  to  put 
so  much  painstaking  work  on  the  various 
articles  which  you  are  manufacturing.  I 
should  a.ssume  that  your  competitors  could 
easily  manufacture  more  cheaply  than  you 
and  that  your  reliance  is  placed  on  the  fact 
that  your  customers  want  the  best,  even 
if  it  cannot  be  had  so  cheaply.” 

Despite  its  amazing  growdh  in  its  recent 
years,  the  laundry  industry  is  still  in  its 
infancy  and  its  neatest  development  is  yet 
to  come.  The  LaundrjTnen’s  National  As- 
sociation by  its  publicity  campaign  has  di- 
rected the  attention  of  the  public  as  never 
before  to  the  merits  and  advantages  of  the 
power  laundry.  This  is  leading  to  a larger 
patronage,  and  a patronage  covering  a much 
w'ider  range  of  items.  More  people  are 
patronizing  the  commercial  laimdry  than 
ever  before,  more,  too,  are  sending  more 
each  week  to  the  laundry,  and  many  a 
housewife  is  recognizing  its  superiority  over 
the  washerwoman’s  un.sanitary  methods. 

The  laundry’s  largest  development  will 
not  be  in  the  commercial  line,  but  the  insti- 
tutional one — hospitals,  asylums,  and  the 
like.  The  increasing  care  shown  the  un- 
fortunate and  the  mentally  unsound  is  not 
confined  to  the  great  state  institutions. 
The  homes  set  apart  for  them  in  smaller 
territorial  divisions,  the  county  asylum  or 
poor-farm,  are  being  supplied  with  modern 
laundry  equipments,  alike  from  charitable 
and  economical  motives. 

Another  field  where  the  development  is 
more  pronounced  than  that  of  the  institu- 
tions IS  the  modern  hotel.  The  great  city 
and  resort  hotels  have  many  of  them  mag- 
nificent plants.  The  modern  hotel  plan 
makes  provisions  for  the  laundry,  and  the 
architect  is  calling  more  and  more  upon  the 
laundry-machinery  builder  for  the  practical 
help  his  experience  has  given  him. 

The  pioneer  and  path-blazer,  the  Troy 
Laundry  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  con- 
tinued to  point  out  the  path  to  more  and 
better  business.  It  has  deemed  it  its  duty 
to  discover  new  avenues  of  profit  for  the 
launderer  and  the  means  of  entering  them 
rather  than  to  await  the  insistent  demands 
of  the  trade. 

Troy  plants  and  machines  are  to  be  found 
to-day  not  merely  in  every  American  town 
and  city  that  boasts  a power  laundry,  but 
in  every  European  coimtry  and  every  conti- 
nent. Through  its  publication,  printed  in 
three  languages — Enghsh,  German,  and 
Spanish — the  House  of  Troy  visits  each 
month  every  known  plant  in  the  world, 
bringing  the  latest  news  of  its  outiiut  and  a 
me.s.sage  of  practical  helpfulness.  Its  repre- 
sentatives are  to  be  found  in  .the  world’s 
great  commercial  centers,  giving  to  the 
tratle  that  prompt,  intelligent,  and  compre- 
hensiw  service  that  is  the  company’s  pride. 

greate-st  growth,  let  it  be  said, 
twelve  years  since  Mr.  H.  S. 

TOT  thirty  years  in  the  service  of  the 
cBmpany,  came  to  Chicago  as  its  treasurer 


One  of  Edison’s  really  ^reat  benefactions 
— the  invention  of  the 

Mimeograph  Duplicator 

— today  an  office  necessity 

^I^HE  history  of  the  world  is  divided  into  many  epochs. 

. Each  has  done  its  share  towards  developing  the  world 
as  it  is  today.  The  present  is  the  commercial  age — the 
age  that  stands  for  progress. 

It  is, therefore,  also  the  inventive  or  creative  age.  Man  coinliines  the 
elements  and  creates  new  things  that  will  do  the  bidding  of  his  brains. 
He  conserves  his  powers  for  greater  fields  in  the  march  of  progress. 

When  business  developed  requiring  duplications  of  writings  in  exact 
facsimile,  a way  was  found  to  do  it  perfectly.  A stencil  process  was  in- 
vented by  Edison— the  greatest  of  all  business  benefactors.  Thus  came 
into  existence  the  Mimeograph,  and  which  time  has  proven  is  one  of 
his  really  great  benefactions.  The  Mimeograph  has  become  such  an 
office  necessity  that  today  it  is  being  used  in  all  lines  of  business  the 
world  over. 

Through  its  adaptability  it  has  been  a great  factor  in  business  prog- 
ress, and  who  can  say  the  world  is  not  better  for  it?  Its  uses  are  in- 
numerable, extending  from  the  simplest  notice  or  office  form  to  the 
personally  directed  circular  letter  that  builds  up  vast  fortunes.  It  is 
both  a great  office  aid  and  a business  builder.  Its  special  advantages 
are,  convenience,  quickness,  quality  of  work,  any  office  help  can  oper- 
ate it,  work  done  in  privacy  much  cheaper  than  the  printer,  etc. 
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Dick  Company 


Gage  brothers  & CO.  have,  since  1856, 

conducted  continuously  in  Chicago  a millin- 
ery business,  which  has  grown  until,  at  the 
present  time,  in  addition  to  our  twelve-story  build- 
ing in  Chicago,  and  our  New  York  headouarters, 
we  occupy  two  factories  which  manufacture  ‘‘Gage” 
products  exclusively. 

Our  designers  and  foreign  buyers  are  in  constant 
touch  with  the  world’s  Fashion  centers,  with  the 
result  the  Gage  Hat  is  recognized  by  the  trade  as 
authoritative  in  style.  We  also  manufacture  Gage 
untrimmed  shapes  and  popular  priced 
hats  for  street  and  informal  wear. 

Gage  Brothers  & Co. 

Producers  of  Correct  Millinery 
Headquarters for  all  forms  of  Millinery 

a/w^H««ldrorT-i 

Wholesale  Only  m-  ^ i s i e---w-  9.  -^Xiurorporated 
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Elgin  National  Watch  Company’s  Factories 


ELGIN,  ILL. 


The  Elgin  National  Watch  Company  was  incorporated  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  in  1865,  and  began  making  watch  movements  in  the  Spring  of  1867, 
producing  two  thousand  during  their  first  year.  Their  total  output  during 
forty-five  years  has  exceeded  seventeen  million,  watch  movements. 

Prior  to  the  establishing  of  watch-making  as  an  industry  in  the  United 
States,  all  watches  were  made  in  Europe.  They  were  made  by  hand;  the 
output  was  necessarily  limited,  and  prices  were  very  high.  The  Elgin  Na- 
tional Watch  Company  was  one  of  the  first  institutions  to  adopt  the  dis- 
tinctively American  principle  of  watch-making — that  is,  the  production, 
with  automatic  machines,  of  large  numbers  of  duplicate  parts,  which  are 
assembled,  timed,  and  adjusted  by  skilful  watchmakers.  Necessarily,  their 
equipment  in  those  early  years  was  crude  as  compared  with  that  of  today, 
but  even  with  the  tools  they  then  possessed  they  were  able  to  produce  good 
watches,  and  easily  found  a market  for  them.  Each  succeeding  year  has 
added  improvements  to  their  machinery  and  appliances,  with  consequent 
reduction  in  cost  of  goods. 

The  Elgin  National  Watch  factory  produces  three  thousand  watches 
daily.  In  addition  to  pdiysical  and  chemical  laboratories  for  testing 
materials,  it  owns  and  operates  an  observatory  for  taking  and  recording 
time,  which  is  the  most  completely  equipped  institution  of  its  kind  in 
America. 

To  illustrate  the  reduction  in  cost  brought  about  by  the  Elgin  Method 
of  manufacture,  the  B.  W.  Raymond,  a trade-marked  watch  made  in  1867, 
cost  the  consumer  at  that  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  $80.00.  The  B.  W. 
Raymond  movement  made  today  costs  the  consumer  $27.00,  and  is  im- 
measurably superior  in  quality  to  its  predecessor  of  that  early  day. 
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THE  DRAGOMAN 

By  George  K.  Stiles 

predictions  are  always  hazardou.s^  but  the  publishers  of  “ The 
A Dragoman”  believe  that  this  book  has  in  it  qualities  which  will 
make  it  one  of  the  most  talked  of  and  successful  novels  of  the  new 
year. 

The  heroine  is  an  American  girl.  The  hero  is  a young  Englishman. 
The  .scene  is  Egj^pt— not  the  Egypt  of  hotels  and  tourists,  but  the 
grim  hinterland  of  the  upper  Nile,  where  few  white  men  ever  venture. 
The  East  and  its  mystery,  the  inner  workings  of  interna fi,  i d diplo- 
macy, the  mighty  power  of  Mohammedanism,  are  all  < 1<  rnciWs  which 
make  the  story  one  of  extraordinary  and  fascinating  int  'n’st 


National  Bird  Reservations 

Wild  birds,  like  wild  men,  enjoy  a 
special  system  of  protection.  The  bird 
reservations  set  apart  in  the  United  States 
and  her  dependencies  for  breeding  and 
shelters  during  migrations  number  fifty- 
six  and  wnth  few  e.xceptions  are  either 
small  rocky  islands  or  tracts  of  marsh 
land.  These  protected  areas  varj'  greatly 
in  extent  and  most  have  yet  to  be  sur- 
veyed. Among  the  smaller  reserv’ations 
are  Green.  Bay,  Wisconsin,  which  contains 
two  acres:  Pelican  Island,  Florida,  with 
less  than  six;  and  Stump  Lake,  North 
Dakota,  of  about  twenty-seven.  On  the 
other  hand,  tlie  Niobrara  Reservation, 
Nebraska,  covers  between  ten  thousand 
and  twelve  thousand  acres;  Klamath  I.ake 
and  Mathew  I..ake  reservations  in  Oregon 
each  comprise  big  strips  of  marsh  lands; 
the  Yukon  Delta  Reservation  in  Alaska 
takes  in  the  tundra  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Yukon  and  Kuskokwin  rivers;  and 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  Re.ser\'ation  includes 
the  islands  in  mid-Pacific  over  five  degrees 
of  latitude  and  twenty  degrees  of  longi- 
tude. All  birds  on  these  reservations  are 
protected  by  State  game  laws  and  by  a 
special  act  of  Congress. 

In  the  Gulf  reservation  district,  which 
includes  ten  reservations  in  Florida,  four 
in  Louisiana,  and  one  in  Porto  Rico,  the 
principle  protected  birds  are  brown  peli- 
cans, gulls,  terns,  herons,  and  ducks.  At 
Pelican  Island  the  only  species  w'hich 
breeds  is  the  brown  pelican,  and  on  the 
Tortugas  Reservation  the  birds  that  brwd 
are  chiefly  sooty  terns.  Herons  of  sev- 
eral species  frequent  Mosquito  Inlet  and 
other  reservations  on  the  west  coast  of 
Florida;  at  Passage  Key,  Breton  Island, 
and  East  Timbal iea  are  to  be  found  laugh- 
ing gulls  and  terns  of  different  sorts 
which  also  nest.  Dotted  along  this  coast 
and  tliat  of  Louisiana  are  breeding  col- 
onies of  brown  pelicans,  while  the  Breton 
Island  Reservation  affords  a harbor  of 
refuge  to  ducks  which  winter  in  the  delta 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Gulls,  ducks,  and  white  pelicans  are 
the  most  frequent  visitors  in  the  Lake 
district,  which  comprises  two  reseivations 
in  Michigan,  two  in  North  Dakota,  and 
one  in  Wisconsin.  The  two  in  Michigan 
contain  the  largest  known  breeding  col- 
onies of  the  herring  gull  on  inland  waters, 
and  the  new  reservation  at  the  mouth 
of  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  has  as  well  a 
breeding-colony  of  these  birds.  The  reser- 
vation at  Stump  I.ake,  North  Dakota,  lies 
surrounded  by  breeding-grounds  of  several 
species  of  ducks.  At  Chase  Lake  are  con- 
siderable colonies  of  white  pelicans  and 
ring-billed  gulls. 

\yith  the  exception  of  Niobrara  Reser- 
vation. Nebraska,  noted  as  a breiHling- 
ground  for  sharp-tailed  grouse  and  prairie- 
chickens,  and  that  at  Lock  Katrine, 
Wyoming,  reservations  in  the  mountain 
district  are  located  on  Reclamation  Ser\’- 
ice  reservoirs  and  chiefly  valuable  as 
refuges  for  water  fowl  and  shore  birds 
during  spring  and  fall  migrations.  This 
group  embraces  twelve  reservations  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States,  South  Dakota, 
and  Nebraska. 

Reservations  in  the  Pacific  district  in- 
clude three  in  California,  four  in  Oregon, 
and  eight  in  W'ashington. 
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j The  Length  of  the  Day 

I Scientists  have  indulged  in  some  inter- 
. esting  speculations  as  to  the  possible  in- 
I crease  in  the  length  of  our  day. 

I It  is  pointed  out  that  when  once  the 
I earth  has  started  in  motion  about  an 
axis,  no  matter  how  the  motion  came 
I about,  it  must,  of  course,  continue  for- 
ever and  at  the  same  rate,  thus  making 
the  day  always  of  the  same  length,  unless 
I something  is  happening  or  will  happen  to 
I interfere  with  that  motion.  Now  there 
arc  several  causes  in  operation  that  af- 
fect the  period  of  the  earth’s  rotation,  some 
of  which  tend  to  make  the  period  le.ss 
and  others  to  make  it  greater.  The  in- 
fluence of  each  of  the  causes  is,  of  course, 
very  small.  They  are  generally  easy  to 
understand.  A very  simple  experiment 
illustrates  one  of  them. 

A stone  is  attached  to  one  end  of  a 
string,  the  other  end  of  which  is  held  in 
the  band.  The  stone  is  then  whirled 
around  a circle.  W hen  its  speed  has  be- 
come nearly  uniform  the  string  is  allowed 
to  wind  up  on  the  finger.  It  is  noticed 
that  as  the  string  shortens  the  velocity 
increases.  In  the  same,  way,  if  the  matter 
forming  the  earth  should  in  any  way  be 
drawn  nearer  the  axis  of  rotation*,  it 
would  turn  faster  and  the  day  wmiild  lie 
shortened. 

By  continual  loss  of  heat  a shrinkage 
of  the  earth  is  prol>ably  in  progress;  and 
although  the  prcK’css  is  exceedingly  alow, 
it  certainly  tends  to  diminish  the*  period 
nf  rotation.  On  the  other  hand,  anv 
ion  of  matter  from  the  outside  wMll 
i <•  . I to  increase  that  period  and  make 
' day  longer.  There  seems  to  lie  no 
j Tion  but  that  slight  additions  to  the 
: -s  of  the  earth  are  constantly  made  hv 

1 tile  arrest  of  meteoric  bodies  passing 


through  tliP  Their  influenw 

is  opposed  to  and  tends  to  neutralize  Dial 
of  any  earth  shrinkage  that  may  be  tak- 
ing place. 

The  most  important  interference  with 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  of  which  we 
have  knowledge  is  that  of  the  tidal  vraves. 
which  are  due  to  the  attraction  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  but  more  largely  of  the 
latter.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  is  a 
resistance  against  which  the  earth  turns, 
and  its  effect  is  to  increase  the  length 
of  the  day. 

Astronomical  observations  extending 
over  a period  of  tw'o  thousand  years 
have  failed  to  show  any  sensible  changes 
in  the  day,  but  the  influence  of  the  tides 
must  become  evident  after  the  lapse  of  a 
great  many  years.  One  authority  has  de- 
clared that  the  day  may  lengthen  until 
it  is  at  last  fifty-five  times  as  long  as  it 
is  at  present;  and  that  would  also  be  the 
period  of  the  revolution  of  the  moon  about 
the  earth.  A day  of  thirteen  hundred 
and  twenty  hours  is  not,  how'ever,  likely 
to  come  for  some  millions  of  years. 


The  Mole  at  Work 

The  mole  at  work  presents  an  inter- 
esting sight.  His  nose  sinks  into  the  soil 
as  if  it  were  a brad-awl  with  a half-boring, 
half-pushing  motion,  and  in  a twinkling 
half  the  creature’s  bead  is  buried  from 
view".  Then  up  comes  his  powerful  right 
foot  sliding  close  along  the  side  of  his 
nose.  The  foot,  which  is  a kind  of  fine- 
pointed  chisel,  cuts  the  earth  vertically 
until  it  extends  as  far  forward  as  his 
short  reach  will  permit;  then  with  a 
rapid  motion  he  pries  the  earth  side- 
wise  from  his  nose  and  so  makes  an  open- 
ing. Very  quickly  the  left  foot  performs 
the  same  operation  on  the  other  side,  and 
meanwhile  the  gimlet-pointed  nose  has 
continued  to  bore. 

In  a few  seconds  his  body  is  entirely' 
out  of  sight  and  only  his  quwr  little  tail 
is  visible.  In  three  minutes,  it  is  said, 
a mole  will  tunnel  for  a distance  of  a 
foot  if  he  be  in  the  least  hurry  to  go 
about  his  business. 

A naturalist  once  conceived  tbe  notion 
of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  w'ork  a 
mole  could  accomplish  in  a given  time. 
Accordingly  the  experimenter  turned  a 
large  specimen  loose  in  the  middle  of  a 
five-acre  field.  Five  seconds,  it  is  averred, 
after  this  mole  received  its  freedom,  it 
had  burrowed  out  of  sight,  and  the  ob- 
server, w’ith  his  assistants,  after  driving 
a stake  at  the  starting-point,  retired  and 
left  the  little  digger  hard  at  work. 

The  start  was  made  at  eleven  in  the 
morning,  and  the  direction  taken  was  to 
the  east.  By'  six  o’clock  in  the  evening 
this  mole  is  said  to  have  dug  some  tw'enty- 
three  feet  in  an  irregular  course,  keep- 
ing, however,  in  the  same  general  di- 
rection and  not  attempting  any'  side  gal- 
leries, Twenty-four  hours  after  the  start 
tbe  tunnel  had  been  driven  thirty'-one  feet 
further,  w'ith  a number  of  side  galleries, 
and  four  feet  had  been  added  at  the  ex- 
tremity'. making  sixty-eight  feet  of  the 
main  line  and  thirty-six  and  one-half  feet 
of  branches,  or  a total  of  104%  feet  of 
tunnels  dug  in  twenty-five  hours. 

1 he  bottom  of  the  tunnels  ran  very 
evenly,  about  four  inches  below  the  sur- 
face. At  certain  points  the  hole  was 
elliptical  in  shape,  measuring  one  and 
one-half  inches  in  width  by  two  inches 
in  height,  and  sometimes  it  was  triangu- 
lar, measuring  two  inches  each  way.  The 
surface  of  the  ground  was  usually  cracked 
and  raised  about  an  inch  along  the  course 
of  the  tunnel. 


Cholera  and  Tobacco 

For  a long  time  it  has  been  noted  that 
smokers  are  relatively  immune  to  certain 
epidemic  sicknesses,  especially  cholera. 
Dr.  Wenck.  professor  of  tbe  Imperial  In- 
stitute of  Berlin,  has  found  that  by 
manipulating  cigars  in  water  containing 
1.500,000  cholera  bacilli  per  cubic  centi- 
meter the  microbes  were  destroyed  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  same 
doctor  has  proved  that  tobacco  smoke 
rapidly  kills  tbe  cholera  germ.  In  a 
tobacco  factory  in  Hamburg  not  a single 
ease  of  cholera  was  found  among  the 
workers  during  the  la.st  great  epidemic, 
though  they  lived  in  districts  most  af- 
fected by  tbe  plague. 


Birds  and  Cyclones 

It  has  been  suggested  that  birds  habitu- 
ally make  use  of  storms  in  traveling  from 
one  part  of  their  range  to  another.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  if  a bird  cannot  find 
i i*  1^  more  comfortable  on 

the  wqngtlian  on  the  ground  during  a 
fiercest  gale  it  flies 
in'-a  mwiiTg 'mcdiirm.  like  a swimner  in 


a sironirlv  flowing  river. 
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Chicago's  Finest  Hotel 


RATES: 

One  Person 
Room  with  detached  bath, 

per  day  ^ to  $3 
Room  with  private  bath, 

per  day  $3  to  $5 
Two  Persons 
Room  with  detached  bath, 

per  day  $3  to  $5 
Room  with  private  bath, 

per  day  $5  to  $8 
Two  Persons 

Two  connecting  rooms 

with  bath,  per  dayi^o$8 
Four  Persons 
Two  connecting  rooms 

with  bath,  perday$8to  $15 
Suites:  $10  to  $35  per  day 
ERNEST  J.  STEVENS,Vice  Pres.ft  Mgr. 
La  Salle  at  Madison  St. 


Michigan  Boulevard,  Congress  to  Harrison  Streets 
Facing  beautiful  Grant  Park  and  Lake  Michigan 


Congress  Hotel 

AND  Annex 


Hotel  La  Salle  is  the  great  central 
meeting  place  of  the  west  and  sets  the 
pace  in  Chicago  for  up-to-date  service  and 
accommodations. 

Hotel  La  Salle  is  within  easy  reach  of  all 
Railway  Terminals,  and  also  far  enough 
away  to  be  free  from  the  noise  and  smoke 
of  switching  trains. 

Hotel  La  Salle  gives  more  for  the  price 
you  pay  than  any  other  hotel  in  Chicago. 


The  Rendezvous  of  the  Discriminating  Travellers  from  Every  Land 


Largest  Floor  Space  Devoted  to  Public 
Use  of  Any  Hotel  in  the  World 


In  the  Center  of  Everything  Worth  Doing  and  Seeing 

Easily  reached  from  all  depots  by  Surface,  Elevated  or  Taxi 
European  Plan  Only  — Rates  from  $2.00  per  day  upward 


CONGRESS  HOTEL  COMPANY 

N.  M.  KAUFMAN,  President 


Kohl  Castle  Company 


Hotel  Sherman  |||i 

Cmr  HALL  SQUARE  ^ 

CHICAGO  IH 

Lcx:ated  in  the  heart  l« 
of  the  city,  ||| 

Seven  hundred  and  in 
fifty  rooms,  each  with  KS 
private  bath  and  cif" 
culating  distilled  ice  ttlH 
water.  Decidedly  ^ 
moderate  prices  pre- 

vail.  Ill 

If  you  appreciate  a 
hearty  welcome,  per-  ||J 
feet  service  and  cheerful  surroundings,  stop  at  Hotel  |jn 
Sherman  the  next  time  you  come  to  Chicago.  in 

Single  room  with  bath — $2,  $2.50,  $3,  $4  and  $5  a day. 
Double  rooms  with  bath  — $3.50,  $4,  $5  and  $6  a day.  flj 
Suites — $5  to  $15.  [lH 


ERE  arc  innumerable  units  in  the  theatrical 
business  of  the  United  States,  some  of  them 
relatively  small  and  unimportant,  and  others 
and  influential.  Each  metropolitan 
its  predominant  theatrical  interest, 
no  one  familiar  with  conditions 
my  that  the  Kohl  Castle  Company 

the 


mij)osmg 
city  has 
and  probably 
would  de:  ^ ' 

is  the  ranking  theatrical  influence  in 

means  shrinking,  city  of 
service,  extent  and  siic- 
cess  of  operation,  and  scope  of  financial  and 
' theatrical  business  might  be  considered  as  a 
test  of  relative  importance,  yet  comparisons 
odious,  and  need  not  be  carried  to  the 
extreme  of  irritation.  It  is  enough  to  say, 
‘■if  on  the  theme  of  precedence,  that  the  Kohl 

Castle  firm  has  been  familiarly  known  in 

Chicago  for  a quarter  of  a century,  and  now,  passing  toward  the 
second  generation  in  ownership,  has  broadened  out  in  scope 
until  it  is  the  dominant  influence  in  the  theatrical  affairs  of 
Chicago,  managing  standard  dramatic  houses,  the  leading  vaude- 
ville houses,  popular  pr^qe  theaters,  and  booking  innumerable 
other  theaters  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  through  the  big  agency 
belonging  to  the  firm,  and  called  the  Western  Vaudeville  Man- 
agers’ Association.  The  principal  theaters  in  Chicago  owned 
by  this  interest  are  the  Majestic  and  the  Palace,  great  and  beau- 
tiful vaudeville  houses,  the  Chicago  Opera  House,  the  Olympic, 
and  the  Academy.  Outside  of  Chicago  the  Company  is  inter- 
ested in  dozens  of  theaters,  and  is  closely  allied  with  the  big 
Orpheum  Circuit  and  the  United  Booking  OflBces  of  America. 
The  late  and  deeply  lamented  Charles  K Kohl  was  the  principal 
architect  of  this  great  business,  the  predominating  influence  of 
which  is  now  exerted  with  brilliant  ability  by  his  widow,  Caroline 
E.  Kohl,  and  his  eldest  son  and  namesake,  Charles  E.  Kohl, 
The  other  big  eai)italists  and  operators  active  in  the  manage- 
ment are  Martin  Beck,  George  Castle,  Morris  Meyerfeld,  and 
Max  Anderson,  all  irf^iem  eonspi<|uoiis  figures  in  the  most  im- 
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Hotel  Sherman  is  the 
home  of  one  of  the 
most  unique  and  dis- 
tinctive restaurants  in 
the  world — the  famous 


College  li\i\ 
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Progressive  Methods  Are 
Back  of  Byllesby  Securities 

The  bonds  and  stock  of  public  utility  companies  operated  by  H.  M.  Byllesby  & Company 
rest  upon  a great  deal  more  than  modern,  well-maintained  physical  properties. 

They  are  sponsored  by  an  engineering-managing  organization  of  seasoned  ability,  constantly 
advancing  in  the  front  rank  of  progressive  utility  operation — an  organization  imbued  with  high 
commercial  ideals  and  the  determined  spirit  of  constructive  accomplishment. 

The  motto  of  the  Byllesby  operating  companies  is  “To  serve.”  They  are  conducted  in 
harmony  with  enlightened  commercial  standards  and  the  public  sentiment  of  the  communities 
they  are  helping  to  build  up. 

The  largest  holding  company  of  the  Byllesby  interests  is  the  Standard  Gas  and  Electric 
Company.  Its  bonds  are  listed  on  the  New  Y ork  Stock  Exchange. 


H.  M. 


Insurance  Exchange  Building 
Chicago 


Byllesby  & Company,  Inc. 

Engineers 


Trinity  Building 
New  York 


The  World  Before  Your  Eyes 

The  motion  picture  is,  by  far,  the  most  tremendous  and  vital  influence 
in  the  amusment  and  culture  of  our  present  day.  The  motion  picture 
brings  the  world  to  you.  It  delivers  the  universe  to  your  theater  seat.  The 
motion  picture  is  not  a makeshift  lor  the  playhouse  — its  dignity  and  impor- 
tance is  far  greater.  It  is  good,  wholesome,  clean  entertainment,  lecture  and 
amusement  all  rolled  in  one.  In  its  highest  effort  it  stands  above  literature  and  ranks 
far  above  the  puny  functions  of  the  tawdry  show-house. 


Selim’s  De  Luxe  Motion  Pictures 

represent  the  highest  possible  achievement  in  the  art  of  cinematography. 
The  Selig  Polyscope  Company  is  recognized  as  the  world’s  largest  and 
foremost  producer  of  motion  pictures.  Perfect  production  facilities,  orig- 
inal and  unique  scenarios  by  the  world’s  best  authors,  expert  technical 
and  camera  men,  competent  producers,  popular  players,  selected  proper- 
ties and  settings,  strict  censorship  and  close  attention  to  detail — these 
are  the  things  that  have  made  the  name  of  Selig  famous  throughout  the 
entire  world.  If  you  want  to  see  all  that  is  cleanest  and  best  in  motion 
pictures  attend  the  theater  that  exhibits  Selig  Films. 
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nrriccs 

London.  Paris.  Berlin 
Si.  Pelersburii,  Budapest 


The  Seli^  Polyscope  Co. 

GENERAL  OFFICES 

20  E.  Randolph  Street  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


STtDIOS 

caiio,  Los  Aniieles. 
Canon  City 
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A WEDDING  OF  NATIONAL  INTEREST 


The  marriage  of  Miss  Helen  Gould  to  Mr.  Finley  J.  Shepard,  Eastern  representative  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  which  took  place  at  Lyndhiirst, 
New  York,  the  hpid«^  country  honn,  last  week,  was  an  event  of  national  interest.  Miss  Gould’s  life  of  modest  philanthropic,  aptivity  had  endeared 
her  .to  all  classeA  espeeiH^  ti  Jhi(  m|f|^f  the  military  and  naval  services,  who  presented  her  with  gold  and  silver  loving-cupsl  I QdnCl  ItMuslarid  of  the 
Bowery  poor  we\.f^weg  in  of  the  occasion.  This  photograph  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  was  taken  immp^tjejs|^  ^f^t|At^ey<^-emony 
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COMMENT 

The  Pujo  Inquiry  Pauses 

The  Pi’.Jo  invf.stipration  lm>  onino  to  an  end 
for  the  time  hoinjj  and  probably  for  this  session. 
Mr.  Untermyeu  will  now  write  a report,  and  the 
eoinmittee  will  pass  it  on  to  the  House  and  to  the 
people. 

Tht're  ha.s  bwn  a pood  deal  of  jahlx-rinp  for 
and  apainst  this  intpiiry.  To  our  mind  it  has  been 
a pood  thinp.  Whether  anythinp  practicable  in 
the  way  of  remetlial  lepislation  will  be  evolved  is 
a (piestion  yet  to  lx*  determined;  po.ssibly  the 
report  will  afford  an  answer. 

But  the  testimony  has  bcM*n  enliphteninp  and 
helpful.  It  has  contributed  to  that  better  ae- 
<inaintaneeslup  of  which  the  country  stands  sadly 
in  iux>d.  Folks  know  a preat  deal  more  than  they 
knew  before  about  the  theory  upon  which  our 
preat  financiers  a<-t  and  do  business.  They  ma.v 
or  may  not  approve  it.  hut  at  any  rate  they  have 
actual  information  instead  of  mere  suspicion  to 
base  judpment  upon. 

That  is  all  to  the  pood. 

Two  facts  are  certain.  Nobody  can  help  ad- 
mirinp  and  ai)pre<Matinp  the  candor  and  spirit 
manifested,  osiHcially  by  Air.  Morgan  and  Air. 
Davison.  And  no  fair-minded  man  can  com- 
idain  of  the  way  Air.  T'nter.myer  has  conducted 
tlu*  investipation.  Ih*  has  been  firm  and  insistent, 
as  he  had  to  1k>  to  pet  results,  hut  he  has  been 
ceiirteous  tlirouphont  and  commendably  patient 
under  unwarranted  critieism. 

No-w  let  ns  have  his  report  and  p(‘t  down  to 
business,  and  see  if  some  way  cannot  he  devised 
to  fetch  onr  anti(iuated  banking  and  currency  sys- 
t<‘m  up  to  date. 

Knox  and  Taft  for  the  Defense 

Secretary  Knox  is  a good  lawyer.  It  is  also 
ver>'  probably  true  that  in  preparing  his  answer 
to  Sir  Edward  Urkv  anent  the  Panama  Canal  tfdls 
he  took  counsed  with  another  (‘mineiit  law.v(>r,  to 
wit,  the  President.  At  any  rate,  the  an.swer,  con- 
sidered merely  as  an  argument  for  the  American 
side,  as  a defense  of  the  position  America  now 
oecui)ies,  is  a clever  and  able  one.  I'^rom  that 
jfoint  of  view  tlu-n-  is  no  eaus(>  to  ho  ashamed  of 
it,  or  to  feel  that  the  Secretary  has  not  held  his 
own  as  a diplomatic  controversialist.  It  is  excel- 
lent in  form,  and  it  is  a safe  giukss  that  the  line 
of  defense  taken  will  strike  many  of  ns  as  one  we 
had  not  thought  of  at  all. 

A paraprapli  can  do  no  more  than  indicate  how 
the  S(‘erotary  ai»i)lies  it  to  the  main  point  in  eoii- 
trnvorsy.  whieli  is.  f»f  course,  whetlior  or  not  the 
exeniptif)!!  of  our  coastwise  trade  from  paying  tolls 
constitutes  an  in friiipemeiit  of  Great  Britain’s 
rights  nnd<‘r  the  1 1 AV-pArNcKFoTK  treaty. 

Tn  answering  Sir  F’dward’s  claim  that  it  does. 
Air.  Kxox  does  not  attempt  any  interpretation  of 
the  treaty  at  all.  Tie  .siinidy  takes  up  the  two 
.s])oeific  complaints  of  Sir  Edward  and  replies  to 
them.  The  first  is.  that  existing  regulations  would 
not  prevent  onr  toll-free  coastwise  vessels  from 
engaging  in  what  would  really  he  foreign  eom- 
moree.  since  foreigny«r»goes  might  hei  landed  on 
f^iiepjSjiclej  jof  _ tjw.  eoj'tinen^Ttaid  Ikijfped  in 

exempt' ves^sels  tV/ th^£i3^-li(V.  JlsCiPflwt,  says 


the  Seeretarj',  is  iiK'rely  a suspicion  as  to  what 
may  hai)pen,  and  we  cannot  arbitrate  a suspicion. 
And  so.  too,  he  holds,  as  to  the  other  complaint, 
which  is  in  substance  *^hat  the  exemidion  will  prove 
ine«iuitahle  to  British  and  other  foreign  vess<'Ls, 
since  it  will  throw  upon  them  more  than  a fair 
share  of  the  np-ke(‘p  of  the  canal.  Not  only.  sa,ys 
Air.  Kxox,  is  this  n mere  conjwture.  hut  it  is  a 
conjecture  riglit  in  the  face  of  the  facts  up  to  date. 
Et>r  wo  now  have  the  Presiclent’s  proclamation 
actually  fixing  the  tolls,  and  they  are  fixed  on  a 
basis  which  inrlinh's  our  estimated  eoiustwise  trade. 
Tn  other  wtmls,  tliey  are  just  what  they  would  be 
for  all  other  tra<le  if  there  were  no  e.xemption  at 
all;  the  bnrd<'n  uf  the  exemption  falls,  therefore, 
on  the  T'niti'd  States  alon<>;  it  is  merely  a subsidy, 
such  as  any  nation  has  the  right  to  grant. 

So  the  Secretary  argii<*s  that  there  is  as  yet  no 
ueeasien  tft  arl)itrat<‘  anything.  Great  Britain,  of 
eours<‘.  lias  the  right  to  (pK'stiun  and  inv<‘stigate 
his  statement  of  the  facts,  and  if  she  deeitles  to 
contest  it.  then  a eomniission  of  inqniry’^  might  ho 
in  order,  and  for  that  tliis  country  is  willing  to 
make  provision. 

\Ve  reiH’at,  it  was  a elevi-r  liiu*  to  take — prohahly 
th(‘  strongi'st  liiK'  opiui  to  our  official  advocate  in 
this  matH'r.  That  is  not  saying,  however,  that  we 
think  Sir  Edward  Gkev  will  Ik*  unable  to  find  a 
rejoinder.  Neither  is  it  .saying  tliat  the  contro- 
versy will  probably  Ik*  adjusted  in  tli«*  way  the 
Se<*retary  i)r<)poses  and  to  match  his  contention. 
Air.  Kxox  gives  Sir  Edward  some  n(*w  informa- 
tion about  the*  t(dls,  and  that  will  inv(dv<*  a reply 
from  Sir  Edward,  an  ! by  that  time  it  will  1m*  so 
c*lose  to  Alareh  4th  tliat  the  next  step  in  dis<*us- 
sion  will  doulitless  lx*  left  to  Air.  Kxox's  .suc- 
cessor. 

ITik'ss.  meanwhile,  Gongres.s  cuts  in  and  set- 
tles this  troiihl(*some  matter  by  an  amendment  to 
tlu*  canal  hill  which  will  dispose  of  the  ohje<*tions 
hash'd  on  the  tn*aties.  And  that,  we  hope,  Gon- 
gres-s  ill  its  wisdom  may  see  its  way  to  do,  espe- 
cially since  the  country  se(*m.s  V(‘ry  mildly  inter- 
(*sted  in  the  remission  of  the  tolls  on  our  coast- 
wise ships,  and  since  a great  many  ver>"  dee<*nt 
Ix*oi)le  are  v<*ry  much  coiK*<*rned  that  we  shall 
n^speet  our  tr(*aty  obligations  to  the  letter  at  wliat- 
ever  cost  to  ourselves,  which  in  this  ca.se  would 
lx*  nothing. 

Inaugural  Ceremonies 

'I'lie  n*si>onsil)ility  for  tin*  elimination  of  the  ball 
from  the  inangnral  eereraonios  i.s  (lovernor  WiL.sox’s. 
— Rarannah  .A’eirs, 

It  is.  Also  it  is  a responsibility  whieli  lu*  may 
well  aec*<*pt  with  pride  and  satisfaction.  The 
function  had  become  worse  than  absurd,  worsi* 
than  vulgar;  four  years  ago  it  was  a positive  dis- 
grace. We  hojK?  the  hand-shaking  foolishness  will 
he  (*liminated,  too.  It  is  a ridiculous  and  dang(*r- 
ous  practice,  and  it  ought  to  Ik*  abolished  alto- 
geth(*r.  Even  a Bresident  is  entitled  to  some  con- 
.sideration. 

Overdoing  the  Baby  Act 

It  was  an  (*xeollent  point  which  Congressman 
KiTriiix  made  the  other  day  at  one  of  the  tariff 
lu*arings.  The  \Vays  and  Aleans  Committee  was, 
a.s  usual.  list(*ning  to  the  same  old  jdaint  that 
Am(*ri(*iui  manufacturers  cannot  compete  with 
for(*ign  manufacturers  without  protection  lx*ennsc 
wc  pay  sucli  high  wages  in  America.  As  it  hap- 
pened, it  was  the  eott(,n  pt*oi)le  who  were  chanting 
this  old  refrain  when  Air,  KFrcnix  hronglit  tliem 
up  sliarply  by  calling  att(*ntion  to  the  use*  foreign 
mannfaetnr(*rs  an*  rigid  now  making,  in  neutral 
markets,  of  i)reeis«*ly  such  statements  as  these 
American  gentlemen  have  lKx*n  making. 

As  everybody  knows,  the  cotton  men  and  other 
American  numufaetun'rs  do  (*omix'te  largely,  on 
e<nial  terms,  in  <*oimtri('s  lik<*  China  with  European 
mannfaetun*rs.  A"et  here  th(*y  are  declaring  their 
inability  to  eoinpeb*  on  (*<iual  terms  for  tlu“ir  own 
home  market!  .\(*eording  to  Mr.  Krrciiix.  tht*ir 
eonf<*ssions  to  this  etfeet  are  ht*ing  adverti'(*d  in 
Aranehnria  and  elsewlu're  as  (*vi<lenee  of  the  in- 
feriority of  America u goods  when  sold  as  cheaply 
as  German  and  other  Eur()pean  produ(*fs. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  the  matter  with  such 
reasoning  as  employed  by  European  mannfae- 
tiirers.  If  it  Is  true  that  our  niannfaetnrers  must 
have  protection  to  sell  goods  here  at  home,  then 
how  can  they  possibly  sell  in  Alanehuria  or  South 
America  products  quite  equal  to  those  of  Europe 
at  prices  equally  low? 

Eortunately.  there  it  the  fact  that  th<'y  ilo  enm- 
peto  siiecessfidTv  in  such  foreign  markets.  It  is 
a fact  which  will  havi*  to  Iv  rix’ognizod.  notwith- 
standing their  doleful  protests  to  this  and  other 
Ways  and  Aleans  ■-'■oi  ‘"ees. 


Facing  the  Situation 

In  our  judgment,  the  SoiitiK^rn  coffon  niunu- 
faeturers,  led  by  Lueii  s R.vnkek,  of  Columbia, 
a n*all.v  able  man,  are  showing  bettor  judgment 
than  their  friends  from  the  East.  They  have  goni* 
bt'fore  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Aleans  with 
projxisals  and  sugg(*st ions  whieli  plainly  accept  the 
fact  that  this  country  is  Ixnit  on  revising  the  tariff 
downward  — substantially  downward.  They  have 
accordingly  tri(‘d  to  show  the  committee  what  cuts 
in  the  duties  the.v  can  stand,  and  why.  and  what 
cuts  the.v  think  they  can’t  stand,  and  why. 

Quito  iwssibly  it  will  not  do  for  the  committee 
to  accept  their  sp(*cific  rcr<immcndations.  or.  as 
one  says,  “take  th(*ir  word  for  it.’’  The  coinmitt<*c 
cannot  eont(*nt  itsi'lf  with  taking  the  word  of  any 
interested  jiarty.  But  the  committee  will  natural- 
ly 1k'  disjiosed  to  listen  to  m(*n  who  credit  it  with 
sincerity,  and  who  credit  tlu*  (•ountr>'  with  soim* 
sense  on  this  tariff  fpiestion.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  (*onnnittee  and  the  country  will  be  only  hu- 
man if  the.v  show  litth*  i)ati(*nee  witli  m(*n  who  act 
as  if  there  had  l»e(*n  no  election,  no  discussion  of 
tlx*  tariff  (luestion,  no  r(*pudiation  of  the  stand-pat 
eonti'iition — in  a word,  as  if  Caxxox  and  AldiiH’II 
were  still  running  things. 

AVe  have  no  animosity  to  tlu*  N(*w  England  cot- 
ton mi*n  and  otlier  manufacturers  who  still  think 
that  the  onl.v  way  to  d(*al  with  government  is  to 
play  Oliver  Twist  and  kei*p  holding  out  the  howl 
for  more.  As  (’lk\  klaxd  put  it.  “ All  are  our 
countrymen.”  AVi^  go  farther,  and  freely  admit 
tliat  it  is  not  their  fault  only,  it  is  (>v(*r\diody’s 
fault,  if  the.v  have  got  the  notion  that  onr  govern- 
ment can  l>e  worked  to  the  limit.  We  merel.v 
suggi'st  to  tlu*m  the  idea  that  after  Alarch  4th 
AVashington  is  not  going  to  he  like*  it  used  to  lx*. 
However,  advising  jieople  wlio  want  government 
liap  is  not  exactly  in  our  line. 

Shall  Congress  Pay  the  Militia? 

Our  neighbor,  the  Ereninfi  may  lx?  a hit 

too  inclined  to  take,  things  s<*riously.  hut  we  fear 
it  has  onl.v  too  good  reasons  for  taking  very  seri- 
ously indeed  the  entire  seli(*ni(*  for  paying  state 
troops  out  of  the  Feileral  treasury.  Congressman 
Slaydex  of  Texas,  in  a very  able  minorit.v  report 
from  the  Committee  on  Alilitaiy  Affairs,  has  sot 
forth  excellent  r(*asons  why  wo  ought  to  think  a 
lot  before  we  enter  on  any  such  policy.  Of  course, 
nobody  objects  to  the  Federal  government’s  pay- 
ing militiamen  wlu*nevor  they  are  (*all(*d  into  the 
nation's  service,  hiit  the  idea  of  its  pa.ving  them 
at  all — no  matter  how  little— for  services  rendered 
to  their  states,  and  while  they  are  still  altogether 
nnd(*r  state  control,  is  sonu*thing  very  different 
and  far  too  big  a <*hango  to  lu*  made  for  any  but 
the  amplest  reasons.  , 

Air.  Slaydex  and  the  Posf  fail  to  find  any  such 
reasons  for  this  radical  innovation,  hut  they  are 
more  eone(*rru*d  with  the  ri'asons  against  it.  They 
remind  ns  of  the  astounding  history  of  the  growth 
of  onr  pension  list  and  point  out  the  danger  of 
getting  .such  a highly  organiz(*d  and  influential 
body  a.s  the  National  Guard  into  the  habit  of 
demanding  mon<*y  from  f’ongn*ss.  They  argue 
that  the  Guard  would  jirove  ev<*ii  more  politically 
pot(*nt  than  the  Grand  Army,  that  such  demands 
invariably  grow  by  what  they  f(*(*d  on,  and  that 
the  Guard  itself  would  grow  steadily  in  luirabers 
and  in  influence  under  thi.s  new  policy.  Speaking 
of  the  pressure  of  the  first  step  in  the  new  di- 
n'ction,  Congr(*.ssnian  Si,\vi>kx  puts  his  anxiety 
in  a single  very  disturbing  sentence: 

If  it  is  rliffioult  to  resist  sueli  ])ressure  now,  liow 
infinitely  more  diHienlt  will  it  he  in  tlie  future  to 
resist  similar  |)ref.sure  from  a greatly  enlarged 
militia,  flushed  hy  the  vietory  of  the  passage  of  the 
hill,  and  eiieouraged  hy  it  to  make  further  demands 
and  to  support  them  hy  the  methods  that  have  already 
been  found  efTeetive! 

It  Is  no  attack  on  the  National  Guard  to  enter- 
tain such  anxiety;  it  is  sinqily  ordinary  ])rudenee 
has(*d  on  a knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of 
our  own  <'xperi<‘nee.  N(*ith(*r.  on  the  other  hand, 
<l<H's  such  reasoning  c'ommit  oiu*  to  the  position 
that  tile  Guard  is  all  it  slionld  he  or  that  we  can 
d(>  nothing  to  iiiqirove  it  and  to  eorri'late  it  more 
effectively  with  flu*  regular  serviei*.  AAY  can  do 
and  are  doing  .soniething  along  that  line.  But 
what  good  reason  is  there  at  this  time  for  making, 
in  the  face  of  sneh  obvious  ilangers,  such  a radical 
and  extr<*me  dejiarture  from  tin*  usage  that  has 
])revail(*d  ev(*r  sinei*  we  have  had  either  regulars 
or  militia  ? 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation 

The  House  ha.s  passed  the  I\0(*kofeller  Eoiinda- 
tinn  hill  hy  a tw^xthmls  jiiaioTity.  which  sends  it 
A’ory  prosperously'fui  tis  way  IotIu*  Senat<*.  Since 
i*:  was  last  suhnipt|^|‘,,j<p,,jr’(^«!p^^^^^lias  Ix-eii  modi- 
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iied  ill  various  particulars.  Provision  has  been 
made  to  dissolve  it  and  distribute  its  funds  at 
the  end  of  fifty  years  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  its 
trustees,  or  at  the  end  of  a hundred  years  if  Con- 
press  so  directs.  The  endowment  has  been  limited 
to  a hundred  millions,  the  income  to  be  spent  and 
not  added  to  the  principal.  The  election  of  new 
trustees  is  to  be  subject  t(^  a veto  by  the  majority 
of  these  persons:  the  President,  the  Chief  Justice, 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker,  and  the 
presidents  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Johns  Hop- 
kins, and  Chicago  universities.  Finally  the  char- 
ter is  to  be  subject  “to  alteration,  amendment,  or 
repeal  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,”  at  any  time  whatsoever. 

We  are  willing  to  let  it  go  at  that,  and  shall  not 
lose  any  sleep  if  the  bill  goes  through  as  it  is. 
The  Springfield  Repxihlican,  always  vigilant,  will 
feel  easier  if  dissolution  and  distribution  are  made 
mandatory  at  the  end  of  a century,  and  if  the  body 
which  is  to  have  a veto  on  trustees  includes  the 
presidents  of  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  and  California 
universities,  instead  of  the  presidents  of  Yale, 
Columbia,  and  the  University  of  Chicago.  Its 
reason  for  this  last  proposal  is  that: 

The  five  university  presidents  named  are  the  heads 
of  privately  endowed  and  privately  managed  institu- 
tions. Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Johns  Hopkins,  and 
Chicago  universities  are  likely  to  be  during  the 
next  century,  moreover,  conservative  in  leadership  and 
atmosphere.  There  is  but  one  Western  university 
president  in  the  list — and  that  institution  happens 
to  be  the  creation  of  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  money. 

Will  the  East  Be  Conservative? 

We  don’t  accept  this  conclusion  that  the  East- 
ern universities  are  likely  to  continue  for  a century 
to  be  more  conservative  than  the  Western  ones. 
Perhaps  they  may  for  another  generation,  but  it 
seems  a fair  gamble  that  the  West  will  have  more 
radicalism  than  the  East  in  the  next  few  years,  and 
then  a harder  reaction.  In  many  ways  the  East  is 
much  more  liberal  than  the  West  already.  It  is 
less  Puritan,  and  more  jealous  of  restriction  of 
personal  liberty.  The  East  is  the  frontier  now- 
adays, not  the  West.  All  the  revolutionary  ideas 
that  are  churned  up  in  Europe  hit  this  coast  first, 
as  do  also  all  European  revolutionists.  As  the 
West  gets  richer  and  more  populous  and  emerges 
more  from  the  simple  life,  it  will  think  more  of 
protecting  its  own  property  and  a little  less  of 
devising  means  to  get  other  folks’  property  away 
from  them ; and  as  the  East  grows  relatively  poorer 
and  is  extensively  repopulated  in  its  farming  dis- 
tricts by  new  immigrants  from  Europe,  it  will 
doubtless  give  its  mind  more  and  more  to  theories 
and  experiments  looking  to  the  provision  of  equal- 
ity of  opportunity.  Nothing  works  harder  to  make 
countries  radical  than  the  pressure  of  population 
on  the  means  of  subsistence  (look  at  England), 
and  that  pressure  the  East  will  feel  before  the 
West. 

Some  Tar  Heel  Amenities 

We  gather  from  Brother  Josephus  Daniels’s 
paper,  the  Ealeigh  News  and  Observer,  that  there 
is  some  feeling  between  the  Hennessees  and  the 
Pittses,  two  prominent  families  of  Glen  Alpine  in 
Brother  Josephus’s  state.  It  appears  that  certain 
representatives  of  the  two  families  had  a little  con- 
troversy recently,  with  the  following  net  results : 

Dr.  Hennessee  has  about  a dozen  scalp  wounds,  his 
ear  is  mashed,  his  nose  bruised,  his  jaw  broken,  and  a 
bone  in  his  right  hand  broken.  He  has  a bullet  in  his 
left  shoulder,  one  in  the  left  side  of  his  chest,  another 
in  the  left  thigh,  another  in  the  right  leg,  and  a slash 
across  the  back  of  his  left  hand.  His  forehead  was 
creased  by  a bullet  early  in  the  fight  and  his  face  is 
beaten  to  a pulp. 

German  Pitts  has  a cut  on  the  left  wrist,  a stab  in 
the  right  leg,  and  a serious  knife  wound  in  the  left 
chest,  leading  down  into  the  abdomen  over  the  liver 
about  the  fifth  intercostal  space.  . . . 

Erwin  Pitts  has  a stab  wound  in  the  left  chest, 
penetrating  the  lung,  a cut  in  the  left  arm  below  the 
shoulder,  and  a bullet  in  his  right  leg.  . . . 

Abe  Pitts  has  a stab  wound  in  the  left  shoulder  and 
a cut  flesh  wound  under  his  left  arm.  He  is  able  to 
get  around. 

Nash  Hennessee  has  the  mold  of  a brick  on  his 
face  below  his  left  eye. 

These  were  the  only  gentlemen  who  participated 
in  the  exercises,  but  it  is  added: 

Sam  Bennett,  tlie  peacemaker,  had  part  of  his  left 
side  removed  by  a load  of  buckshot. 

According  to  local  public  opinion  as  duly  re- 
ported by  Brother  Josephus’s  representative,  there 
will  probably  be  another  meeting  when  these  vari- 
ous parties  get  out  of  tjjet^ospitals.  Weyventure 
the  prediction,  howeverfthat  OTftceii:a]re|  Ke3s^ett 
will  not  again  obtfude1hi3~ttllcsleo  cfr^^ J.  fcather- 
ing.  As  Brother  Josephus  withhdG?  editorial 


comment,  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
proceedings  at  the  first  meeting  are  considered  pro- 
gressive or  reactionary. 

Mothers,  Babies,  and  Education 

College  women  will  perhaps  take  issue  with  Dr. 
Ci.AXTON,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
who  in  a recent  address  before  the  college  woman’s 
club  in  Washington  inquired,  “ When  her  little  baby 
is  ill,  what  good  is  it  going  to  do  her  to  read  Cicero  or 
do  problems  in  solid  geometry?” — Springfield  Repub- 
lican. 

If  the  baby  is  sick  enough,  the  mother  will  send 
for  a doctor  whose  mind  has  been  prepared  by 
Cicero  and  solid  geometry  to  give  intelligent  con- 
sideration to  the  baby’s  case.  Latin  and  mathe- 
matics are  intended  to  develop  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  especially  the  guessing  powers.  More  and 
more  the  medical  schools  require  proficiency  in 
these  preparatory  branches  from  applicants  for 
medical  education.  So  far  as  is  yet  known,  the 
studies  that  improve  men’s  minds  also  improve 
women’s  minds.  The  mother  of  the  sick  baby 
may  be  abler  and  more  intelligent  in  any  situation 
for  having  had  her  turn  at  Cicero  and  solid 
geometry.  But  those  studies  in  themselves  are 
mighty  little  good  to  a sick  baby,  and  if  the 
mother  has  pursued  them  to  the  exclusion  of 
practical  knowledge  she  and  the  baby  will  be  losers. 

Latin  and  mathematics  are  the  preparation  of 
the  soil,  but  they  are  not  the  crop.  That  must 
follow  them;  must  be  planted  and  harvested;  and 
unless  there  is  a crop  the  preparation  is  little 
worth.  We  see  fine  crops  of  ability  and  achieve- 
ment grow  without  this  preparation,  and  we  see 
quantities  of  preparation  mat  seem  never  to  get 
to  the  productive  stage.  T[his  last  is  w’hat  made 
JowETT  say  that  education  is  the  grave  of  the 
mind;  and  that  makes  so  many  people  impatient 
with  the  expenditure  of  public  money  in  teaching 
in  the  public  schools  so  many  things  that  are  not 
likely  to  be  practically  useful  to  the  scholars  who 
are  set  to  learn  them.  We  suspect  that  if  the 
whole  of  what  Dr.  Claxton  said  to  the  college 
woman’s  club  was  set  forth,  it  would  be  seen  to  be 
sound  enough.  If  you  can  give  only  a limited 
amount  of  education  to  children,  the  thing  to  do 
is  to  teach  them  how  to  live,  to  give  them  the 
necessary  rudiments  — reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic— and  then  the  sort  of  knowledge  that  quali- 
fies them  to  take  hold  somewhere  and  help  do  the 
world’s  work.  The  amount  the  average  edu- 
cated ” girls  of  twenty  and  upward  don’t  know 
about  the  ordinary  business  of  life  is  appalling, 
and  makes  one  feel  that  the  best  schools  for  girls, 
after  all,  are  those  that  are  kept,  at  home,  by 
competent  mothers. 

But  schools  of  that  sort  seem  to  be  scarcer  than 
they  used  to  be.  For  lack  of  them  the  public 
schools  have  tried  to  undertake  their  duties,  and 
now  compulsory-education  laws  may  tie  the  hands 
of  such  mothers  as  are-  competent.  A school 
trustee  in  a rural  New  York  county  complained 
grievously  the  other  day  about  that.  The  chil- 
dren of  his  district,  he  said,  were  compelled  in- 
discriminately to  study  things  which  for  many  of 
them  were  hopelessly  unsuitable,  and  worse  than 
worthless  as  a preparation  for  the  out-of-door  agri- 
cultural lives  for  w'hich  most  of  them  were  des- 
tined. And  as  for  the  girls,  he  said,  the  com- 
pulsory-education laws  deprived  mothers  of  even 
the  emergency  help  that  they  needed  at  times  from 
their  older  daughters.  If  a woman  with  a new 
baby,  without  means  to  employ  a nurse,  kept  her 
ten  or  twelve  year  old  girl  at  home  to  help  her 
after  her  confinement,  down  on  her  swooped  the 
truant  officer,  and  drove  the  girl  off  to  school. 
And  if  the  school  trustee  excused  the  child  the 
tniant  officer  shook  the  statute  in  his  face  and 
sent  the  girl  back  to  her  studies,  leaving  the 
mother  and  the  new  baby  to  shift  for  themselves. 
Repeatedly,  said  this  trustee,  this  thing  had  hap- 
pened in  his  district,  and  it  would  continue  to 
happen,  and  he  could  do  nothing.  And  yet  what 
is  there  a twclve-.vear-old  girl  can  learn  in  four 
weeks  in  a district  school  in  rural  New  York  that 
i.s  so  valuable  as  four  weeks  of  practical  experi- 
ence in  taking  care  of  a mother  and  a baby? 

Candidate  Bird 

The  venerable  Filvnk  Sanborn  writes  to  the 
Springfield  Republican  that  as  a result  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  Republican  leaders  in  Massa- 
chusetts for  sending  “ at  the  beck  of  the  bankers  ” 
first  Mr.  LoiKiE  and  now  Mr.  Weeks  to  the  Senate, 
“ Charles  Bird  is  likely  to  be  the  next  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  having  already  the  allegiance  of  the 
only  stanch  Republican  daily  in  Boston,  the  Ad- 
i^erfiser.  and,  of  course,  that  of  the  expanding 
Journal.^' 

^^r.  Bird  made  a veiT,’  energetic  < anvass  last 


fall  and  came  out  pretty  well  in  votes,  favor, 
and  personal  condition.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  run- 
ning and  disclosed  unexpected  proficiency  in  oral 
speech.  We  should  like  to  see  him  run  again 
when  his  candidacy  is  not  implicated  with  that 
of  any  Presidential  third-term  candidate. 

With  Mr.  Bird  in  the  field  as  candidate  for 
Governor  the  Republican  leaders  in  Massachusetts 
cannot  afford  to  fool  much  with  the  feelings  of 
their  constituents. 

Still  Learning 

To  a friend  who  asked  him  how  he  could  vote 
for  Wilson,  Mr.  Sanborn  said  (so  he  reports) : 

We  had  got  to  have  a President,  and  nothing  would 
induce  me  to  vote  for  Roosevelt  or  Taft,  and  I never 
saw  a candidate  who  was  learning  his  lesson  faster 
than  Wilson,  so  I voted  for  him  to  encourage  progress 
in  politics. 

Governor  Wilson  as  President-elect  is  learning 
quite  as  fast  as  he  did  as  candidate.  Last  Satur- 
day he  visited  Ellis  Island,  last  Sunday  he  met 
a company  of  social  workers  at  Hoboken,  and  at 
both  places  he  gave  out  and  took  in  information. 
The  paper  says  the  social  workers  felt  that  they 
had  him  with  them,  and  no  doubt  they  have.  But 
he  found  opportunity  to  tell  them  that  such  Fed- 
eral control  of  child  labor  as  most  of  them  want 
is  contrary  to  Democratic  states’  rights  and  must 
not  be  expected.  What  the  general  government 
can  do  in  that  line,  he  said,  is  to  gather  and  ar- 
range information,  and  that  is  an  important  and 
may  be  a very  effective  service. 

The  Lincoln  Memorial 

Those  people  who  want  the  Lincoln  memorial 
to  take  the  form  of  a road  from  Washington  to 
Gettysburg  are  still  talking  about  that  project 
and  pressing  it  on  Congress, 

It  is  to  admire  their  blessed  assurance. 

The  appetite  for  roads  is  more  or  less  praise- 
worthy, but  it  is  hardly  controllable  nowadays 
when  states  and  counties  furnish  the  money.  If 
the  voracious  road-builders  succeed  in  breaking 
into  the  national  treasury,  what  will  be  the  end 
of  it?  To  build  a road  as  a memorial  to  Lincoln 
is  nonsense,  of  course,  especially  in  view  of  the 
ability  of  the  motor-cars  to  use  a road  up  in 
five  or  six  years. 

The  general  sentiments  of  Uncle  Joe  Cannon 
lately  expressed  on  this  subject  were  sound ; 
something  it  has  not  always  been  possible  to  say 
of  his  views  on  matters  concerned  with  art.  He 
favors  a memorial  bridge,  which  would  be  a true 
memorial  and  seemly.  Another  proposal  is  that 
the  monument  should  take  the  form  of  a great 
states’  building  and  convention  hall,  and  there 
is  something  to  be  said  for  that,  especially  for 
the  convention-hall  end  of  it.  The  fact  that  there 
is  no  fit  place  in  Washington  in  which  to  hold 
an  inauguration  ball  shows  the  city’s  need  of  a 
convention  hall,  though  as  for  the  ball  it  is  no 
loss  not  to  have  it. 

Please  Amend 

It  is  our  scholarly  neighbor,  the  Evening  Post, 
that  observes  that 

The  most  resplendent  shirt  fronts  in  New  York, 
sheltering  the  largest  diamond  studs,  are  to  he  en- 
eountered  at  the  annual  ball  of  Tammany’s  distriet 
associations. 

Please  amend,  and  for  “sheltering”  read 
“sheltered  by.”  When  the  plain  shelters  the 
palm  the  shirt  front  will  shelter  the  diamond  stud. 

Why  Is  a Bagpipe? 

Where,  we  desire  to  know,  did  the  Scot  get  tlie 
notion  that  a Iiagpipe  is  a musical  instrument?  Or 
isn’t  that  the  idea? — From  the  Atchison  Olobc. 

What  Scot  ever  called  the  pipes  a musical  in- 
strument? Isn’t  Brother  Ed  Howe  a practical 
man?  Surely  he  knows  the  origin  of  the  pipes. 
In  the  old  wicked  days  bands  of  predatory  Eng- 
lish marched  over  tlie  border.  They  w<Te  as  bold 
and  sturdy  as  tlK*  Scots  and  far  greater  in  num- 
lK*r,  Cluny  MacWiiauppert,  the  Laird  of  Olen- 
garramoyle,  in  desperate  need  of  a sure  defense, 
invented  the  pipes  in  secret  and  never  let  a skirl 
out  of  them  till  he  fac<M.l  the  invading  Sassenach 
on  the  bloody  field.  Then  Cluny  blew  a melody 
.so  fierce,  so  eldritch,  so  grinding  and  blistering 
to  the  soul,  that  every  clansman  ripped  and  slashed 
his  way  through  the  English  liordes,  intent  on 
only-  one  thing — to  escape  the  tiiMidish  screeching 
of  the  pipes.  And  that  is  why  every  grat(‘ful  Scot 
to  this  day  cherishes  the  baf^njxL  the  preserver 
of  Scottish  indiqx'ulldnrje.  8 1’fe  -lias  Ix'atcu  his 
sword  into  a plowfdptre..  ihiit  ^rpini-H-ptlways  uphold 
the  i>i|H*s  to  lient  thi'— briluH  ^ I I — 
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Charles  Elliot  Norton 

By  John  Jay  Chapman 

PbokIi^ssob  Chables  Ei.iot  Nohton  was  an  important 
influence  in  undergraduate  life  when  1 was  at  Har- 
vard; in  some  ways  he  was  tlie  most  important  man 
there.  He  took  a personal  interest  in  the  student. 
You  heard  about  Goodwin;  you  heard  about  Lane; 
hut  you  knew  Nobtox.  Every  one  knew  him.  He  was 
an  academic  power  of  the  first  magnitude,  a great  indi- 
viduality through  whom  the  best  traditions  of  Amer- 
ican college  life  were  continued.  He  gave  to  his 
students  not  only  what  he  knew,  but  what  he  was.  To 
do  this  implies  greatness:  and  it  is  really  by  this 
kind  of  greatness  that  men  are  judged,  whether  they  be 
teachers  or  men  of  action:  it  is  this  unique  part  of  a 
man  that  makes  his  value.  If  we  cast  an  eye  back 
over  the  last  half-century  in  America  w'e  shall  not  see 
so  many  great  individualities  that  we  are  tempted  to 
pass  by  or  forget  the  figure  of  a great  professor.  Our 
age  has  l)een  an  age  of  nianagemeiit.  not  of  ideas  or  of 
men.  Our  problems  liave  been  problems  of  transporta- 
tion and  housing,  not  of  thought.  Our  great  men  have 
been  executive  persons,  whose  merit  was  to  serve  the 
public  convenience  in  practical  ways.  Our  greatest 
pedagogues  have  generally  been  mere  administrators. 
As  for  teaching  in  the  mystical  and  personal  sensi- — 
teaching  in  its  religious  and  spiritual  meaning — we 
have  not  had  time  for  it.  Yet  there  have  been  a few 
sages  even  in  our  generation.  Some  of  them  have 
been  masters  and  under-masters  in  schools;  some  of 
tijcm  have  been  private  persons — mere  characters  of 
eminence.  I^et  us  acknowledge  our  debt  to  these  men  as 
we  should  to  a spirit;  for  through  them  we  are  united 
to  the  larger  interests  of  humanity,  and  our  children’s 
heritage  has  passed  through  their  devout  hands. 

One  of  these  sages  was  Professor  Norton.  The  most 
powerful  part  of  his  work  was  not  that  which  played 
directly  on  the  great  public  through  his  writings;  it 
lay  in  his  enormous  influence  over  the  youth  who  sat 
under  him;  and  his  image  as  it  rises  out  of  the  past 
carries  inspiration  to  professors  everywhere.  He  was 
a man  of  much  complexity  of  disposition,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  to  give  a true  account  of  him 
who  knew  him  as  slightly  as  I did.  But  I will  tell 
my  impressions  of  him — both  the  earlier  ones  and  the 
modifications  of  them  which  came  almut  through  time. 
For,  as  Nobtox  grew  older,  the  core  of  him  liegan  to 
shine  through  its  coverings;  and  at  the  age  of  eighty 
he  was  plainly  nothing  else  than  a darling  old  saint, 
with  a few  sophistical  hobbies  w'hich,  when  you  went 
to  see  him,  he  drew  from  his  cabinet  and  showed  you 
with  glee — old  philosophical  gimcracks.  These  things 
you  perceived  at  once  to  be  of  no  importance;  while  the 
man  himself  was  everything. 

In  1880  he  was  a man  of  fifty-three  whose  face 
showed  immense  character.  He  bad  the  stoop  of  the 
student,  the  measured,  accurate  speech  of  the  New  Eng- 
land man  of  letters,  a manner  of  speech,  indeed,  which 
betrayed  all  things  at  a clap.  It  betrayed  early  piety, 
later  scepticism,  the  interest  of  the  amateur  in  the 
fine  arts,  consciousness  of  caste,  immense  force  of 
character,  and  a fundamental  goodness.  His  speech 
both  betrayed  and  concealed  a personal  feeling  of  in- 
terest and  kindliness,  a real  unselfishness  and  power 
of  sacrifice  which  was  the  mainspring  of  his  life  and 
was  the  cause  of  its  immense  utility. 

Yet  in  spite  of  his  forthcoming  quality  there  was  in 
Nobtox  something  that  balked.  If  Goethe  could  say 
of  SciilLLEB  that  he  was  like  a camel,  I may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  of  Nobtox  that  even  his  greatest  ad- 
mirer or  best  friend  felt  in  him  an  element  of  inulish- 
iiess  which  nothing  could  quell  or  guide  save  the 
power  that  made  him.  He  was  not  a bad  mule;  he 
was  good;  but  you  felt  that  he  was  putting  his  feet 
down  somewhere  and  was  prepared  to  resist.  Even 
liefore  you  spoke  you  received  an  ultimatum.  'I’his 
quality  is  often  developed  during  adolescence  in  people 
who  live  in  an  uncongenial  domestic  atmosphere.  A 
saint  born  among  Philistines  is  apt  to  have  it.  or  a 
Philistine  born  among  saints.  It  is  the  price  of  victory 
often  paid  by  strong  natures  who  assert  theinselves 
successfully  against  tyranny.  I imagine  that  the  over- 
jiowering  theological  interests  in  the  household  of  his 
father,  the  famous  Axdbew's  Nobtox,  found  in  the 
young  Nobtox  antagonisms  of  kindred  strength.  Let 
us  remember  that  this  strength  and  these  early 
liattles  were  what  liberated  Nobtox  and  what  made  hi.s 
value.  If  it  were  not  for  them  his  countrymen  w'ouhl 
not  now  be  writing  memoirs  of  him. 

.At  the  time  I first  knew  him  he  was  a widower, 
and  his  many  children  surronndeil  his  board  and  filled 
his  comfortable  old  mansion  at  Sliady  Hill.  To  this 
home  he  brought  many  a student  for  dinner  or  for 
supper  with  the  family.  Tliere  was  nothing  he  would 
not  do  in  the  way  of  opening  books,  and  of  showing 
objects  and  inducing  iiis  children  ainl  liis  young  guests 
to  talk  upon  literature  and  on  the  topics  of  the  day. 
The  household  it.self  made  a happy  picture,  and  one  of 
Norton’s  passions  was  to  fill  his  house  witli  tlic  poor 
and  the  needy.  On  ('hristmas  Day  he  made  of  Shady 
Hill  a refuge  for  all  the  students  wlio  came  from  such 
distances  that  they  could  not  go  home  for  the  holidays. 
But  Cambridge  was  not  Nortox’.s  only  home.  He  had  a 
country  house  at  Ashlield.  Massachusetts,  and  in  this 


community  he  made  of  himself  a village  sachem,  a 
friend  of  the  country-folk.  There  was  held  at  Ash- 
field  a yearly  harvest-home  feast  at  which  he  used  to 
preside  and  Geobue  William  Cubtis  and  other 
worthies  used  to  make  speeches.  It  was  a charming 
and  a sincere  celebration,  and  showed  that  rarest  of  all 
phenomena  in  America,  the  relation  of  the  man  of  in- 
tellect to  the  soil. 

We  all  know  what  solidarity  of  innate  power  arises 
out  of  the  family  feeling  of  class  and  county.  Tiny 
nations  and  small  cities  have  had  it.  It  is  the  founda- 
tion of  art  and  of  character.  It  is  the  invisible  arm 
behind  the  stroke  of  wit.  It  stages  intellect  and  makes 
every  man  speak  with  the  voice  of  a nation.  Without 
this  reservoir  of  sentiment  behind  and  above  him  a 
man  is  a bag  of  clothes  and  his  personality  is  tinsel. 
The  constant  change  of  habitat  of  men  in  this  coun- 
try, and  our  jumble  of  nationalities,  is  like  the  tossing 
of  the  Persian  princes  in  a blanket:  it  makes  men 
aliens  and  non-conductors;  they  die  for  lack  of  rest 
in  one  another. 

Nobto.v  knew  or  felt  this,  and  he  fastened  himself  to 
the  ground  by  such  anchors  as  he  had  inherited  or  had 
forged  for  himself.  This  instinct  was  part  of  the 
strong  side  of  him  and  it  coexisted,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  with  a habit  of  caviling  at  his  own  nation,  as 
if  he  were  some  sort  of  foreign-born  macaroni.  To  do 
this,  however,  is  a human  foible  to  which  any  man  may 
fall  a victim.  I had  a classmate  at  college  who  had 
never  been  far  from  South  Boston,  and  one  evening 
while  dancing  at  the  Dorchester  Assembly  he  slipped 
and  fell  to  the  ground.  He  arose  at  once  with  great 
aplomb,  remarking,  coldly,  “ These  cursed  American 
floors ! ” 

Esthetically  ^obtox  was  weak;  he  had  the  stiff 
New  England  brain  which  (naturally)  had  never  come 
in  contact  with  the  fine  arts  in  childhood,  but  had 
h-arned  them  as  a grown  man  learns  French.  He  was 
thus  in  the  position  of  a demonstrator  or  magician  in 
regard  to  all  the  subjects  which  became  the  passion  of 
his  life.  He  handled  these  subjects  well;  he  was  not 
a part  of  them.  Most  of  us  occupy  the  same  somewhat 
tragic  relation  to  the  plastic  arts,  and  we  have  grown 
astute  to  discount  our  own  impressions  and  to  re- 
member the  complexities  of  the  matter.  The  Amer- 
ican scholar  of  to-day  is  modest  about  Italy.  But  the 
pioneer  American  scholar  who  discovered  the  fine  arts 
and  returned  to  America  from  a North  Pole  expedi- 
tion to  Italy,  where  he  had  found  them  and  staked 
them  out — could  not  know  his  own  limitations.  It 
always  requires  a long  time  for  a young  nation  to 
become  initiated  into  the  fine  arts. 

Before  settling  down  at  Harvard,  Nobtox  had  not 
only  discovered  the  fine  arts  in  Italy,  but  he  had 
fallen  in  with  that  brave  band  of  Britishers  who  had 
also  discovered  the  fine  arts  (especially  the  fifteenth 
century),  and  he  became  a friend  of  Ruskix,  and  of 
all  those  extremely  purposeful,  artistic,  and  literary 
English  people — the  pre- Raphael ites.  It  was  a band 
or  gang  that  he  joined  in  England.  That  was  the 
trouble  with  it — it  was  a movement.  Nobtox  stood 
toward  this  group  of  men  in  the  position  of  a satellite 
— so  strongly  marked  w'as  the  division  in  him  be- 
tween a powerful  moral  nature  (which  was  never 
satellite  to  anything  or  to  anybody)  and  a slightly 
flimsy  esthetic  understanding,  which  in  early  manhood 
had  fettered  him  to  this  school. 

It  was  probably  this  scholastic  attitude  which 
offended  the  young  and  not  unself-conscious  student 
who  accepted  the  hospitalities  of  Shady  Hill,  yet 
winced  under  the  |>owerful  preciosity  of  its  master. 
There  was  something  in  all  the  members  of  the  Boston 
Clique  of  Letters  which  at  the  age  of  twenty  I deeply 
resented.  With  the  exception  of  Holmes  (for  Emeb- 
Nox  did  not  belong  to  Boston),  the  Boston  Pundits 
had  a pose.  I rather  believe  that  all  literary  sets  have 
a pose,  just  as  actors  often  have;  and  to  persons 
wiio  know  the  world  a pose  is  a pardonable  weakness. 
But  the  posg  of  the  litterateur  appears  to  the  very 
young  person  to  lie  case-hardened  and  supercilious. 
Professor  Nobtox  was  particularly  kind  to  me  and 
often  asked  me  to  tiis  home;  and  yet  I did  not  more 
than  half  like  him.  If  he  handed  you  a curio,  or  a 
remark,  it  was  done  with  the  assumption  that  he 
knew  more  about  such  things  than  you  could  ever 
know.  He  had  that  false  relation  to  the  things  of  the 
mind — ^you  might  call  it  the  Platonic  relation,  for 
Plato  is  the  greatest  exponent  of  it — a relation  which 
n.'^.sumed  that  they  were  playthings  and  that  he  knew 
tlie  game. 

The  man  who  dealt  with  ideas  in  this  patronizing 
manner  was  no  mere  dilettante.  He  was  a patriot 
whose  health  iiad  disqualified  him  for  military  service, 
but  who  had  served  his  country  throughout  the  war 
in  the  arduous,  obscure,  and  useful  work  of  the  Loyal 
Publication  Society.  He  was  a whole-hearted  man 
whose  devotion  to  his  friends,  whose  public  spirit, 
whose  rectitude  and  simplicity  of  life,  ranked  him 
with  the  Good  Man  of  the  Psalms  and  with  the 
Staunch  ritizoii  of  Horace. 

Everything  that  Norton  did  had  a certain  natural 
force  in  it.  He  belonged  to  the  Puritan  race  and 
was  first  cousin  to  President  EuoT.  He  shared  with 
Er  iot  a pity  for  the  poor,  an  extreme  tenderness  and 
goodness  toward  poor  student;  T!.  -hand  with  Eliot 


an  incorruptible  obtuseness  as  tbiogg  unborn — 

things  creative,  poetic,  and  of  the  temperament.  In 
fact,  he  was  very  like  Ei.iot.  He  resembled  Eliot  in 
his  effectiveness;  and — since  I have  put  it  off  till  now 
— I must  say  that  Norton’s  life-work  consisted  in 
making  the  unlettered,  rough  youth  of  America  under- 
stand that  there  were  such  things  as  architecture, 
painting,  and  sculpture.  Nobi'on  could  do  this  on  a 
grand  scale,  to  two  hundred  men  at  once;  he  did  it  as 
a giapt  crane-shovel  digs  the  Panama  Canal.  He  did 
it  with  great  strokes  of  natural  power,  often  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  sometimes  with  sarcasm,  sometimes 
dogmatically,  hut  always  successfully.  More  men 
have  told  me  what  Norton  did  for  them  in  opening 
their  understanding  to  the  influence  of  art  than  have 
ever  spoken  to  me  of  all  the  rest  of  Harvard’s  pro- 
fessors put  together. 

It  was  strange  to  see  doctrine  which — intellectually 
speaking — was  a thin  wash  of  estheticism,  being  ladled 
out  like  hot  salvation  to  the  hungry  and  shivering 
youth  of  America.  Yet  the  sincerity  on  both  sides  was 
perfect,  and  the  needs  both  of  the  giver  and  of  the 
receivers  of  the  doctrine  were  satisfied.  It  was  only 
equality  that  Norton  did  not  understand;  to  sup- 
pliants he  was  as  sweet  as  summer. 

He  had  another  quality  which  combined  oddly 
enough  with  his  zeal.  He  loved  to  tease;  he  was 
naughty.  He  liked  to  use  his  scepticism  in  religious 
matters  as  a prod  to  excite  conventional-minded  per- 
sons; he  liked  to  make  disparaging  remarks  about  his 
countrymen  and  about  their  all-too-obvious  deficiencies. 
The  enjoyment  of  a notoriety  wliich  came  out  of  these 
smart  sayings  and  old-maidish  whimsicalities  of 
opinion  must  be  classed  as  a weakness  in  Norton;  but 
it  must  also  be  classed  as  a trifle.  His  social  contem- 
poraries were  apt  to  have  a sneer  for  him,  because 
from  his  early  youth  he  had  gone  his  own  gait  and 
followed  the  lient  of  his  own  character  and  talents. 
The  most  famous  of  these  jibes  deserves  to  be  recorded 
for  its  'own  sake.  A college-mate  of  Norton’s  while 
traveling  in  Italy  wrote  home  to  a friend,  “At 
Florence  I ran  across  Cuabi^s  Norton — sowing  his 
tame  oats."  It  seems  to  me  now  that  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  such  a man  (especially  in  America)  are  in 
themselves  a blessing  to  his  generation;  or,  at  any  rate, 
that  all  of  Norton’s  foibles  were  as  nothing  compared 
with  his  merits.  In  England  and  France  people  take 
pride  in  the  mental  nodosities  of  their  great  men; 
people  know  that  cliaracter  and  eccentricity  go  to- 
gether. At  the  time  I first  knew  him  Norton  was 
often  designedly  irritating;  and  it  required  more 
philosophy  than  most  Americans  are  masters  of  to 
forgive  him  for  his  sallies. 

As  for  Norton’s  yeoman’s  work  in  translating 
Dante,  in  writing  memoirs  of  his  friends,  in  editing 
letters,  in  providing  prefaces  for  many  kinds  of  works, 
in  being  an  accurate  scholar  and  faithful  slave  to  good 
literature,  I think  no  one  can  deny  that  his  times  are 
in  debt  to  him.  He  was  one  of  our  best  men  in  those 
fields  of  work.  Here,  too,  in  editing  and  writing  (as 
in  teaching),  he  had  a genius  for  utility.  He  regarded 
himself  as  a useful  drudge,  and  up  to  his  very  last 
hours  he  was  engaged  in  serving  the  cause  of  sound 
scholarship  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

During  his  last  years  he  lost  all  his  acidity  and  he 
retained  all  his  affectionateness.  He  must  have  found 
out  that  his  earlier  exclusiveness  and  pose  of  cultiva- 
tion were  not  worth  keeping  up,  for  they  dropped 
from  off  him,  and  left  him  rosy.  He  was  a beaming 
little  old  gentleman  with  a note  as  sweet  as  an 
eighteenth-century  organ — such  an  organ  as  you  find 
in  the  hallway  of  an  English  country  house — mellow, 
gentle,  and  touching  in  the  extreme.  He  remembered 
his  scholars  and  w’elcomed  them  back;  he  always 
made  time  to  see  them,  and  he  really  became  beautiful 
as  a picture  and  a presence.  Happy  are  they  who 
have  him  to  look  back  upon  in  their  lives. 

How  impossible  i.s  it  to  predict  which  of  two  young 
men  has  the  main  talent — which  of  them  will  end  by 
establishing  himself  and  forcing  his  times  to  accept 
him.  Tlie  greatest  talent  of  all  is  a talent  for  life; 
and  this  often  lies  liidden  under  a mound  of  golden 
inertia,  or  of  frivolity  and  incompetence,  and  is  brought 
to  the  surface  by  those  slow  upheavals  which  run 
through  the  world  and  bring  the  slow  men  to  the  top. 
When  I look  at  a row  of  little  boys  I often  wonder 
which  one  of  them  it  is  who  is  hiddenly  in  touch  with 
the  enduring  powers  of  the  world,  and  how  they  will 
each  look  forty  years  later.  There  seems  to  exist  no 
key  to  these  enigmas.  The  dunces  of  genius  and  the 
real  dunces  look  very  much  alike:  and  boys  of  brilliant 
promise  cannot  be  prophetically  classified. 

Professor  Norton  w'hs  certainly  a man  of  long  wind 
and  endurance;  and  be  lived  to  impress  himself  and 
establish  liinisclf,  to  survive  and  continue  till  he  ap- 
peared to  1)(‘  one  of  the  chariot-wheels  of  society,  and 
his  whole  life  seems  like  a triumph.  And  yet  he  must 
have  been  a curious  and  horrid  little  boy.  At  the  age 
of  six  he  was  taken  sick  with  diphtheria  and  his  life 
vas  all  but  dcsjiaired  of.  As  be  lay  in  bed  he  heard 
some  one  of  the  family  speak  of  his  dangi*r,  and  he 
cried  out:  “T  want  to  live!  I want  to  live  to  edit 
jfapa’s  sermons.”  And.  as  it  turned  out,  he  did  live 
to  edit  the  sermons  twenty  years  later;  they  were  the 
subject  of  one  of  bis  earliest  literary  labors. 


TURNING  LEMONS  INTO  PEACHES 

What  Happens  when  an  Irresistible  Opportunity  Meets  an  Immovable  Business  Acumen 

BY  CROMWELL  CHILDE 


twenty-five  years  ago  a West- 
^ erner  found  himself  facing  ruin. 
) ilis  silver  - mine  which  he  had 
I tliought  would  bring  all  his  dreams 
I of  riches  to  realization  had  come  to 
^ to  l)e  a silver-mine  no  longer.  There 
) was  metal  enough  in  the  vast  hole 
t in  the  ground  where  he  had  been 
‘ steadily  grubbing,  but  it  was  a 
baser,  a comparatively  worthless  metal. 

A few  years  later  the  “ iemon  ” had  turned  out  a 
“ peach.”  * The  despised  metal,  copper,  was  making 
millions  for  him.  It  had  become  one  of  the  great 
producing  properties  of  the  West,  with  every  ounce 
finding  an  eager  market.  His  dreams  had  never  bulked 
a tenth  as  large,  even  in  his  wildest  moments,  as  this 
reality. 

Every  day  many  such  business  transformations  are 
taking  plaw  over  America.  “ Lem'ons  ” are  being 
turned  into  “ peaches,”  success  built  up  on  failure. 
In  one  man’s  hand  an  enterprise  that  is  full  of  prom- 
ise and  seems  worthy  of  the  investment  of  any  amount 
of  capital  sags,  droops,  and  finally  goes  under.  In 
another’s,  or  perhaps  because  of  a change  of  circum- 
stances, it  revives  and  develops  triumphantly.  Some- 
times, again,  a project  that  has  the  gloomiest  of  out- 
looks to  begin  with  stalks  into  great  prosperity  because 
of  the  far-sighted,  practical  views  of  some  man. 

A ranch  in  a Colorado  valley  was  nearly  swamped 
with  debt.  A dispassionate  obsen’er  would  have  called 
that  corner  of  the  world  a “ lemon  ” if  there  ever 
was  one.  It  was  away  off  from  nowhere  and  there 
seemed  no  possibility  of  ever  paying  off  the  $4,500 
with  which  it  was  encumbered.  The  coming  years 
proved  that  this  was  all  wrong.  That  ranch  proved 
one  of  the  most  profitable  pieces  of  land  in  all  the 
world.  On  it  now  stands  the  town  of  Cripple  Creek, 
a gold  region  that  is  scarcely  surpassed  lor  produc- 
tion anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Scores  of 
millionaires  and  hundreds  of  lesser  financial  lights 
to-day  can  testify  to  its  having  proved  truly  a 
“ peach.” 

But  Mother  Luck  is  not  the  sole  or  even  the  big 
factor  in  transformations  like  this.  Relatively  little 
in  the  march  of  prosperity  depends  upon  chance  and 
fortune.  Men  who  think  and  use  a pair  of  good  hands 
and  their  muscles  are  the  real  fairy  godmothers.  Take 
the  case  of  the  vast  vacant  lands  of  the  Northwest. 

When,  not  so  many  years  ago,  railroad  pioneers  of 
the  Northwest  commenced  banding  a great,  all  but  un- 
known country  with  strips  of  st^l  they  received  vast 
land  grants.  Even  as  gifts  these  big  ranges  of  country 
seemed  anything  but  worth  while.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  valueless.  Hundreds  of  miles  from  the  out- 
posts of  civilization,  nobody  would  buy  them,  no  one 
would  visit  them.  It  was  conceded,  it  is  true,  that 
in  time  the  country  would  grow  out  to  these  lands, 
but  that  meant  several  generations,  a century  in  all 
probability.  A kingdom  large  enough  to  satisfy  al- 
most any  European  prince  might  have  been  carved 
from  them.  Such  a monarch  w'ould  have  reigned  in 
isolated  grandeur. 

So,  year  after  year,  the  cross-continent  railroads 
completed,  trains  Tan  across  these  valueless  lands. 
There  was  nothing  for  them  to  stop  for.  Never  was 
there  a “ lemon  ” of  this  size.  It  might  be  one  to  this 
day  had  not  men  started  thinking.  They  thought  to 


mrpose.  They  or- 
ganized great  colonization 
schemes.  Family  after 
family  was  placed  on 
farms,  towns  were  nursed 
into  being,  industries  hunt- 
ed for  and  helped  to 
stand  on  their  feet.  Every 
new-comer  meant  dollars 
in  the  near  future.  The 
valueless  was  beginning  to 
be  of  value. 

Now  all  that  great 
Northwest  territory  has 
come  to  be  worth  millions. 

'I'he  “ lemon  ” has  grown 
into  a “ peach  ” so  luscious 
commercially  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  believed  there 
was  once  a day  and  within 
the  memory  of  middle- 
aged  men  when  a square 
mile  would  not  have  been 
thought  worth  the  taking. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize 
anything  that  looked 
more  hopeless  than  these 
spreading,  unoccupied 
lands  of  thirty  to  forty 
years  ago. 

Brains  and  a settled, 
consistent  policy  are 
what  generally  turn  the 
scale.  Real  ingenuity  is 
what  makes  the  typical 
“ lemon  ” into  the  typical 
“ peach.”  The  business 
man  who,  given  a certain 
situation,  knows  just  what 
to  add  or  leave  out  is  the 
conjurer  who  makes  suc- 
cess out  of  failure. 

The  methods  are  so 
simple  and  logical  when 
they  come  to  be  told  that 
it  would  seem  as  if  any 
one  ought  to  think  of 
them.  When,  in  after 

years  Smithkins,  drawing  a large  income  from  the 
biggest  shw-store  in  his  part  of  the  state,  leaned 
back  in  his  automobile  and  considered  his  rapidly 
growing  investments,  he  sometimes  wondered  why 
under  the  canopy  the  same  ideas  hadn’t  come  to  him 
that  had  to  Gratting.  They  were  the  only  really 
logical  ideas.  And  yet  it  was  undeniable  that  before 
Gratting  joined  forces  with  him  he  was  going  faster 
and  faster  down-hill. 

He  remembered  the  days  when  business  could  not 
be  induced  to  come,  when  the  most  tempting  “ ads  ” 
were  “ frosts,”  and  week  in  and  week  out  he  found 
himself  on  the  ragged  edge.  It  was  not  because  he 
was  not  a good  salesman  and  a good  buyer  as  well. 
Gratting  frequently  complimented  him  on  his  skill  in 
both.  But  he  himself  could  not  get  the  trade. 

Gratting  was  one  of  those  men  who  have  a genius 
for  discovering  a business  run  down  at  the  heel  and 
nil  but  hopeless,  buying  an  interest  in  it  and  trans- 


They began  to  sell  shoes  that  first  day 


forming  it.  He  looked  in  at  Smithkins’s  shop  one 
day,  bought  a pair  of  shoes,  and  got  talking.  He  came 
from  a city  several  counties  away  and  was  keeping 
his  eye  open  for  a good  business  opportunity.  He  had 
a few,  a very  few  thousand  dollars  to  invest. 

“ There  wasn’t  enough  money,”  he  told  Smithkins 
a few  years  later  when  everything  was  booming  along, 
“ to  buy  an  Interest  in  anything  big.  I had  to  find 
something  little  that  had  possibilities.  Your  store 
pleased  me.  It  was  tasteful;  you  were  evidently  a 
smart  man  in  your  especial  field.  The  store  was  off 
the  beaten  path,  in  a side  street  aw^  from  the  crowd. 
That  meant  very  low  expenses.  The  question  was, 
could  I turn  the  crowd  into  coming  there?  I studied 
over  it  and  I saw  I could.” 

When  Gratting  arrived  Smithkins  was  tied  hard 
and  fast.  He  had  a lease  to  run  three  more  years. 
If  he  had  been  able  to  sublet  and  move  there  was 
no  available  store  in  the  little  city’s  center.  The  trend 
of  trade  was  away  from  him.  He  had  an  excellent 
stock  and  by  force  of  personality  could  sell  and  please 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  that  came.  But  few 
did  come.  Any  one  else  than  a man  of  Grafting’s 
ingenuity  and  special  qualifications  would  have  said 
that  here  was  only  an  opportunity  of  throwing  good 
money  after  bad. 

The  new  partner  before  the  papers  were  signed 
made  some  very  particular  stipulations.  These  were 
eagerly  agreed  to,  for  any  jjnrt  in  a storm  is  accept- 
able. Smithkins  realized  that  by  himself  he  would 
be  in  the  Iwuikniptcy  courts  within  a year.  Gratting 
arranged  with  Smithkins  to  buy  the  stock  and  sell  it. 
His  was  to  be  the  end  of  getting  the  customers  in. 
“How  will  you  do  it?”  cried  Smithkins,  the  first  real 
hope  for  many  months  swelling  in  his  heart.  Gratting 
carefully  winked  one  eye.  “ You’ll  see,”  he  said. 
“ You’ll  see.” 

The  next  morning’s  papers  contained  nothing  about 
Smithkins’s  wonderful  bargains,  but  a simple  announce- 
ment to  tlie  effect  that  for  the  next  six  days  two  ice- 
cream soda  checks,  good  at  the  most  expensive  “ foun- 
tain ” in  the  city,  would  be  given  with  each  purchase. 
The  afternoon’s  papers  contained  the  same  statement, 
and  those  of  the  next  day  and  tlie  next.  Smithkins — 
Soda — Shoes  was  just  about  all  these  “ ads  ” con- 
tained. Every  reader  was  airily  supposed  to  know 
just  who  Smithkins  was  and  where  to  find  him.  As 
a concession  to  the  possibly  ignorant  the  address  was 
stuck  down  in  one  comer  in  very  little  type. 

Smithkins  was  astounded  at  the  way  the  customers 
kept  coming  in.  He  and  his  clerks  were  fairly 
swamped.  Tliey  began  to  sell  shoes  that  first  day. 
The  second  day  more  and  more  people  poured  in  and 
they  kept  on  coming.  The  ice-cream  soda  bait,  small 
as  it  was,  aroused  attention.  By  the  time  three  or 
tour  days  had  gone  by  the  other  shoe-dealers  were 
worried.  Location  and  continued  pre-eminence  did  not 
avail  beside  the  lure  of  the  checKs  goo4  at  the  best 
drug-store. 

Before  a week  had  gone  by  several  other  dealers  were 
offering  soda  checks  too.  But  the  bloom  was  off  that 
offer.  Gratting  now  annpuncqd  while  soda  checks 
were  still  procurable  the  concern  would  present  two 
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street-car  tickets  with  every  article  sold.  This  gave 
the  store  an  added  boost  and  increased  popularity. 
Gratting  did  not  stop  here.  He  thought  up  other 
'•  free  gifts,”  ten  cents’  worth  in  each  instance,  always 
keeping  ahead  of  his  competitors,  constantly  advertis- 
ing this  feature. 

The  scheme  held  good  through  the  unexpired  three 
years  of  the  lease,  trade  growing  so  that  it  was  with 
ditticulty  the  side-street  store  could  accommodate  its 
customers.  Meantime  Gratting  was  keeping  an  eye 
like  a hawk  on  every  passible  location  on  the  main 
street.  He  finally  picketl  his  store  and  the  concern 
moved  in.  By  this  time  it  had  come  to  be  the  most- 
talked-of  store  in  tliat  part  of  the  state  and  its  fame 
brought  it  business  from  other  near-by  towns.  It  was 
then  that  Gratting  made  his  great  plav  for  trade, 
carrying  out  an  idea  which  he  had  long  been  waiting 
to  put  into  effect.  He  reversed  the  policy  from  tlie 
first  day  the  concern  went  into  its  new  quarters,  'the 
new  idea  came  as  a grand  climax  that  no  one  was 
prepared  for,  the  opposition  dealers  least  of  all,  and 
it  roused  talk  that  was  worth  pages  of  paid  adver- 
tising. 

Gratting’s  new  bomb-shell  was  very  clear  and  start- 
ling. No  more  checks  or  tickets  were  to  l)e  given  away. 
That  week  would  see  the 
last  of  them.  Instead,  on 
each  side  there  was  to  be 
a straight  reduction  of 
ten  cents — that  is.  with 
every  purchase  the  cus- 
tomer got,  in  effect,  a 
present  of  ten  cents  to 
buy  what  he  wanted  when 
he  wanted  it. 

It  had  taken  a short, 
sharp,  brisk  campaign 
of  three  years.  The 
"lemon”  had  vanished 
and  in  its  place  was  a 
“ peach  ” that  every  one 
envied. 

A well-meaning,  hard- 
working young  man . in 
an  Eastern  town  of  con- 
siderable size  fell  heir  to 
the  department  store 
that  his  uncle  had  owned. 

A generation  before  this 
department  store  had 
possessed  the  best  of  the 
community’s  trade  and 
it  still  had  some  part  of 
it,  but  new’er  and  more 
up  - to  - date  firms  had 
made  serious  inroads, 
very  much  increased  by 
the  fact  that  in  his  later 
years  the  old  man  had 
been  “set”  and  crotchety. 

The  youth,  though  he 
knew  little  of  store- 
keeping. could  not  help 
but  see  the  gravity  of 
the  situation.  It  was  not 
a question  of  immediate 
money  being  needed,  for 
the  old  gentleman  had 
left  some  funds,  but  the 
certainty  that  the  estab- 
lishment was  very  swiftly 
running  down-hill.  The 
young  man  saw  all  his 
resources  swept  away, 
and  that  very  soon.  Be- 
side its  competitors  his 
establishment  looked  old- 
fashioned,  shabby,  poorly 
supplied.  And  the  new 
owner  could  not  see  what 
to  do. 

“ It’s  a ‘ lemon  ’ for 
sure,  Tom,”  said  his 
friend,  Clement  Hopkins, 
a budding  lawyer  witli- 
out  much  of  a business  but  v/ith  indomitable  energy. 
" I should  think  it  would  make  you  sick  to  see  that.” 

He  pointed  across  the  street*  to  tlie  trim  windows 
of  Burgomeister’s,  the  newest  and  the  crack  store  of 
the  town.  A dozen  people  were  looking  into  tlie 
windows.  Not  one  was  paying  any  attention  to  Tom's, 
opposite. 

The  little  lawyer  took  off  his  hat  with  a sweeping 
bow  as  a town  belle  passed  with  an  opulent-looking 
papa. 

"Miss  Anna  trade  with  you  folks,  Tom?” 

“No,”  growled  the  young  storekeeper,  disgustedly. 

“ By  Godfrey!  let’s  make  her.  Tom,  you  haven’t  got 
the  pluck  and  go  of  a mouse.  I — oh,  well,  Tom.  what’s 
the  good  of  talking!  You  know  my  law  practice  isn’t 
much  and  it  never  will  be.  This  proposition  of  yours 
— say,  Tom,  take  me  in  as  a partner  and  give  me 
swing,  won’t  you?” 

No  bigger,  more  unexpected  streak  of  luck  could 
have  come  to  the  young  helpless  business  man.  He 
had  the  same  sense  of  relief  that  a swimmer  seem- 
ingly about  to  drown  feels  when  he  suddenly  touches 
solid  ground. 

From  the  time  when  Clement  Hopkins  stepped  into 


that  store  the  next  morning  a new  spirit  began  to 
come  over  it.  The  former  lawyer  started  in  to  dra\v 
trade.  He  had  no  trouble  in  instantly  finding  a w’ay 
that  inside  of  a week  began  to  be  talked  about  all 
over  the  city.  Its  basis  was  a card  index  of  i)eople. 
The  card  index  was  reallj'  only  a part  and  portion  of 
the  new  store  policy  of  looking  for  trade,  but  it  was 
the  striking  feature  of  it. 

Every  clerk  was  instructed,  if  he  failed  to  sell  to 
any  one,  to  get  that  person’s  name  and  address  and,  if 
the  customer  had  a telephone,  to  get  that  too.  This 
information,  together  with  a note  as  to  what  the  pros- 
pective customer  seemed  to  want  and  had  not  ob- 
tained, was  sent  to  the  office.  Within  a few  hours 
it  had  been  carefully  typed  on  a card,  and  as  fast  as 
they  were  received  these  cards  were  classified  by  the 
ex-lawyer  himself,  who  started  the  system  and  handled 
it  alone  until  it  got  too  big  for  him. 

That  did  not  happen  for  some  months,  however, 
^leantime  the  new  manager  was  familiarizing  himself 
with  hundreds  of  names  and  their  wants.  A woman, 
tor  example,  would  inquire  for  a certain  kind  of  lace. 
It  would  be  shown  her,  but  she  would  decide  the  price 
was  greater  than  she  cared  to  pay.  She  would  come 
again  when  there  was  some  less  expensive  on  sale. 


By  the  new  system  she  would  be  called  up  the  very 
day  that  lace  arrived.  She  would  be  pleased  and  com- 
plimented. Hopkins  extended  his  card-catalogue 
scheme  until  it  included  the  special  wants  of  thou- 
sands and  even  embraced  scores  of  the  city’s  bargain- 
hunters,  who  he  realized  would  be  valuable  to  them 
because  they  talked.  It  got  to  l)e  almost  a mark 
of  honor  in  that  town  to  lx*  known  as  being  on  this 
card-catalogue  list.  It  seemed  to  indicate  vou  were 
worth  taking  into  account.  Hopkins  quickly  appre- 
ciated this  and  added  all  the  names  he  could. 

After  a while  young  women  were  sent  out  each 
morning  to  inform  possible  purchasers  that  the  arti- 
cles which  tiiey  had  asked  for  some  days  before  and 
had  not  been  able  to  get  were  now  ready  and  at  their 
disposal.  The  telephone  service  was  but  one  end  of 
the  new  service,  and  the  business  was  now  past  all 
possibility  of  not  succeeding.  Its  activities  had  given 
it  a new  look,  that  of  prosperity. 

In  the  mind  of  a certain  energetic  man  a grocery- 
store  on  the  " Broadway  ” of  a mid-Western  city 
seemed  to  Ih>  wasting  its  opportunities.  This  store, 
had  the  best  location  in  the  town  and  was  xvell  lighteel. 
It  paid  a high  rent,  had  some-  trade,  and  was  well 


He  called  personally  on  every  farmer  and  explained  the  nature  of  his  business 


thought  of.  But  someiiow  there  i,.  appeal  to  the 
general  public  in  it.  A never 

developed  and  the  owner  was  u.  It  was  evi- 

dent that  he  would  be  willing  to  sell  almost  any 
price. 

The  keen  eye  of  the  energetic  person  who  was  look- 
ing for  something  down  at  the  heel  and  capable  of 
being  i)uilt  up  saw  that  tlie  public  was  not  at  fault 
in  not  patronizing  the  store.  Though  its  fittings  were 
costly,  they  were  not  inviting.  The  proprietor  did  not 
meet  his  customers  and  fraternize  with  them.  The 
store  did  not  seem  to  lx*  reaching  out  for  business 
and  was  certainly  not  getting  it.  While  highly  re- 
spectable and  with  its  credit  still  good,  it  was  a 
failure. 

Casual  inquiries  convinced  the  energetic  man  that 
the  city  as  a whole  did  not  know  this.  The  store 
itself  had  not  lost  any  reputation.  People  generally 
did  not  know  how  poor  a business  it  was  doing.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  they  did  not  know  much  about  it. 
'I'liere  was  little  advertising,  and  that  of  a stodgy 
.sort.  Con.servative  families,  ter  the  most  part,  patron- 
ized it.  finding  the  goods  excellent  and  the  prices 
rea.sonable.  In  addition  to  the  small  trade,  a relatively 
heavy  amount  of  credit  had  to  l)e  given,  an  additional 
burden.  The  owner,  the  new-comer  found,  had  been 
running  the  place  in  just  that  way  for  four  years. 
Every  year  he  had  sunk  money  and  every  year  he 
continued  in  preci.sely  the  same  fashion. 

It  took  but  a short  time  for  the  energetic  man  to 
analyze  the  whole  situation  and  make  an  offer.  It 
was  a low  offer,  but  it  was  accepted  immediately. 
The  owner  was  like  a boy  when  he  was  relieved  of 
his  incubus.  He  confided  to  the  buyer,  as  soon  as  the 
papers  were  signed,  that  he  had  tried  his  best  but 
never  could  get  the  " hang  ” of  it.  “ I ought  to  have 
succeeded,”  he  went  on,  mournfully.  “ I don’t  know 
why  I haven’t.” 

Talent  is  not  confined  to  books,  art,  music,  or  in- 
vention. There  is  the  talent  that  is  even  rarer  and 
in  some  ways  more  precious  and  important,  that  of 
meeting  people’s  needs,  especially  tlie  needs  they  are 
not  conscious  of  until  these  are  explained  to  them. 
The  energetic  man  possessed  this  talent  in  a high 
degree.  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  he 
transformed  this  store  and  commenced  to  attract 
trade. 

To  hold  the  conservative  patrons  this  had  to  be  done 
with  diplomacy  and  not  in  a mad  rush.  The  ener- 
getic man’s  first  move  was  to  tear  out  all  of  the 
wooden  shelving,  replace  it  with  glass  shelves,  and 
cover  the  rest  of  the  wall  with  mirrors.  Then  all  the 
wooden  counters  went  out  and  glass  counters  came  in. 
It  was  a w'ell-lighted  store,  as  has  been  said,  but 
incandescent  lights  in  the  relatively  dark  places  made 
every  square  inch  of  it  as  light  as  the  street. 

People  noticed  that  store.  It  was  worth  visiting. 
The  new  proprietor  made  it  still  more  attractive  and 
talked  about  by  instituting  a “ coffee  afternoon  ” each 
week,  when  the  best  of  hot  coffee  was  served,  made 
on  the  spot  in  a percolator.  He  even  cleared  a space 
for  little  tables,  that  people  might  be  more  comfortable. 
Anybody  could  come  in  and  get  this  coffee  free,  no 
matter  whether  a customer  or  not. 

Before  the  “ coffee  afternoon  ” novelty  had  worn  off 
two  pretty  young  matrons  of  the  city,  fairly  well 
known  and  specially  engaged,  were  to  be  seen  twice  a 
week  showing  how  to  prepare  a cold  lunch.  All 
visitors  could  look  on,  ask  questions,  and  get  a few 
morsels.  Once  a month  or  so  a gas-range  was  put  in  a 
prominent  place  and  pastry  was  made  in  it,  this  to 
be  sold.  The  pastry  was  so  good,  by  the  way,  that 
every  crumb  of  it  was  readily  disposed  of. 

A second-hand  agricultural  implement  emporium  was 
going  through  very  hard  times.  A bright  young  fel- 
low from  an  adjoining  town  came  along  one  day.  He 
knew  the  proprietor  and  stopped  to  sympathize  wdth 
him.  They  got  to  talking  more  and  more  and  finally 
the  young* man  said: 

“ Mr.  Ross,  I can  double  your  business  in  thirty 
days.” 

"You  couldn’t,”  answered  the  middle-aged  man, 
despondently. 

" Yes,  I could.  Say,  w’e  can  make  some  money  out 
of  this.  Look  here.” 

The  two  talked  earnestly,  and  the  upshot  of  their 
confab  was  that  the  young  man  became  a partner. 
He  advanced  no  money  except  the  amount  necessary 
to  purchase  a second-hand  motor-car.  His  method  of 
building  up  the  business  was  simple.  He  scoured  the 
country  and  obtained  from  the  farmers  for  a small 
amount  dow’ii,  or  on  consignment,  practically  every 
piece  of  machinery  they  desired  to  get  rid  of.  These 
he  had  repaired  and  painted.  Then  he  made  an  at- 
tractive catalogue. 

He  called  personally  on  every  farmer,  explained 
the  nature  of  his  business,  and  left  a catalogue  and 
a price  li.st. 

The  old  implement's  looked  every  whit  the  same  as 
new’,  but  they  were  second-hand  and  w'ere  sold  as  such. 
The  polishing  and  the  painting  had  worked  wonderful 
transformations,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  firm 
had  sold  all  of  the  old  stock  on  hand. 

All  the  rc])air  work  was  first  class  and  the  very 
highest  standard  of  excellence  was  maintained.  The 
second-hand  atmosphere  of  the  store  had  Ix^en  changed 
and  the  place  teemed  with  activity.  Everybody  was 
lusy  and  attentive,  and  the  emporium  8o<)n  became 
one  of  the  biggest  money-makers  in  the  region. 


The  proposed  Memorial  in  Potomac  Park  as  it  will  appear  viewed  from  Arlington  Heights 


THE  SITE  FOR  THE  UNCOLN  MEMORIAL 


BY  JAMES  BARNES 


^HE  grandchildren  of  the  present 
■’?  generation,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
)see  in  the  national  capital  a city 
[very  different  from  that  which  the 
* visitor  of  to-day  views  on  his  excur- 
^ sions. 

It  is  over  a century  since  there 
^ was  laid  out,  by  a gifted  Frenchman 
^ named  L’Enfant,  who  had  come  to 
America  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  a scheme  em- 
bodying wide  avenues,  vistas,  and  parks.  Eleven  years 
ago,  when  the  National  Park  Commission,  composed 
of  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  Charles  F.  McKim,  Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens.  and  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  re- 
ported their  plans  for  the  development  and 
improvement  of  Wasiiingtou,  they  practically 
adopted  those  submitted  by  this  long-forgotten 
and  unknown  engineer,  who  died  with  no 
promise  that  his  work  would  ever  be  carried 
into  effect.  Latrobe,  one  of  the  architects  of 
the  Capitol,  draws  this  pathetic  pen  picture  of 
the  man  who  first  sought  to  make  Washington 
l>eautiful.  Under  date  of  August  12,  1806, 
he  writes: 

“ Daily  through  the  city  stalks  the  picture 
of  famine.  L’Enfant  and  his  dog.  The  plan 
of  the  city  is  probably  his,  tliough  others 
claim  it.  This  singular  man,  of  whom  it  is 
not  known  whether  he  was  ever  educated  to 
his  profession  or  not,  had  the  courage  to 
undertake  any  public  work  that  might  be 
offered  to  him.  He  has  not  succeeded  in  any, 
but  Avas  always  honest  and  is  now  miserably 
poor.  He  is  too  proud  to  receive  any  assist- 
ance, and  it  is  very  doubtful  in  what  manner 
he  subsists.” 

The  original  plan  of  L'Enfant  consisted  of 
spreading  avenues  diverging  from  the  Capitol, 
and  a Avidc  parkway  or  esplanade  stretching 
in  tree-bordered  w’alks  and  greensward  from 
the  Capitol  to  the  Potomac.  The  first  park 
commission,  when  they  adopted  this,  saAv  fit 
to  place  the  proposed  Lincoln  Memorial  on  the 
riA’erside  at  the  end  of  this  parkway,  on  the 
axis  made  by  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  and  the 
Washington  monument.  This  site  is  in  Avhat 
is  noAv  known  as  Potomac  Park,  and  is  near 
the  approach  to  the  memorial  bridge  that 
will  connect  the  city  of  Washington  and 
Arlington. 

The  P'ine  Arts  Council  that  was  appointed 
by  President  Roosevelt,  a body  of  thirty 
artists — architects,  painters,  sculptors,  and 
landscape  gardeners — confirmed  this  judg- 
ment. I>ater,  on  May  17,  1910,  a Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts,  serving  without  pay,  was 
appointed  under  an  act  of  Congress  by  Presi- 
dent Taft.  It  was  composed  of  the  following 
distinguished  members:  D.  H.  Burnham,  F. 

D.  Millet,  Thomas  Hastings,  Daniel  French, 

Charles  Moure,  and  Frederick  Law  Olmsted, 

Jr.  In  their  repc-t  of  July  17,  1911,  this 
commission  unanimously  concurred  in  the 
views  of  their  predecessors  as  to  the  most 
advantageous  site  for  the  memorial. 

John  Hay,  a man  of  taste  and  judgment, 
had  in  these  words  givq 


“ A I understand  it,  the  place  of  honor  is  on  the 
main  axis  of  the  plan.  Lincoln,  of  all  Americans  next 
to  Washington,  deserves  this  place  of  honor.  He  was 
of  the  immortals.  You  must  'not  approach  too  close 
to  the  immortals.  His  monument  should  stand  alone, 
remote  from  the  common  habitations  of  man,  apart 
from  the  business  and  turmoil  of  the  city;  isolated, 
distinguished,  and  serene.  Of  all  the  sites,  this,  near 
the  Potomac,  is  most  suited  to  the  purpose.” 

The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  placed  in  nomination 
for  the  position  of  architect  for  the  Lincoln  memorial 
Mr.  Henry  Bacon,  of  New  York  City;  and  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  Commission,  made  up  of  President  Taft, 
Senators  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  H.  1).  Money,  and  George 
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The  Memorial  Avill  occupy  this  site  along  the 
axis  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Washington  Monument 


Peabody  Wetniore,  and  RepresentatiA’es  Joseph  G. 
Cannon,  Champ  Clark,  and  Samuel  W.  McCall,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Bacon  to  design  an  appropriate  memorial. 

Two  or  three  other  sites  have  been  suggested,  but  Mr. 
Bacon,  after  a careful  survey,  also  became  convinced 
that  the  Potomac  Park  site  Avas  the  only  proper  one. 
With  an  eye  to  the  natural  surroundings,  which  are 
capable  of  great  development,  he  evolved  a plan,  com- 
prehensive and  dignified.  Avhose  position  is  shown  by 
the  accompanying  illustrations.  In  some  measure  re- 
sembling a Greek  Temple,  the  memorial  is,  to  quote 
from  a recent  description:  “A  rectangular,  Avindow- 
less  building,  being  surrounded  by  a colonnade  com- 
posed of  thirty-six  Doric  columns  forty-four  feet  high 
and  seA’en  feet  five  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base.”  The  material  Avill  be  Avhite  marble. 
This  colonnade,  with  the  building  it  incloses, 
will  stand  on  a terrace  bounded  by  granite 
walls.  The  thirty-six  columns  will  represent 
the  states  in  the  Union  in  Lincoln’s  time — 
the  Union  Avhich  he  preserved.  On  the  frieze 
over  each  column  will  be  carved  in  high  relief 
Avreaths  made  of  pine  and  laurel,  and  to  the 
'.i  I right  of  each  of  these  will  be  cut  the  name  of 
^ a state;  while  on  the  attic,  the  extension  of 

the  cella  appearing  aboA’e  the  cornice,  will  be 
carved  memorial  garlands  of  festoons  of  im- 
mortelles and  AA'heat,  one  for  each  state  in  the 
Union  at  the  time  the  memorial  is  erected, 
Avhich,  presumably,  Avill  be  forty-eight. 

Thus  the  building  Avill  typify  the  LTnion, 
the  great  idea  Avhich  Avas  conceived  by  the 
builders  of  the  Republic,  and  Avbich  Lincoln 
helped  to  preserA'e  and  perpetuate — an  idea 
which  survives.  In  no  better  Avay  could  Lin- 
coln l)e  memorialized. 

The  size  of  this  memorial  Avill  not  be  alone 
its  claim  to  one  of  tbe  AA-orld’s  great  monu- 
ments, yet  the  terrace  Avill  be  2i»6  feet  long  by 
186  feet  wide,  the  colonnade  188  feet  by  118 
feet;  the  cella  will  measure  133  feet  by  85 
feet,  and  the  ceiling  w’ill  be  60  feet  above 
the  floor,  the  interior  Ionic  columns  being 
50  feet  in  height. 

It  is  the  intention  that  a statue  of  Lincoln 
Avill  stand  directly  opposite  the  main  entrance 
and  that  on  the  Avails  Avill  appear  at  opposite 
ends  the  immortal  Avords  of  Lincoln’s  Gettys- 
burg speech  and  his  second  inaugural  speech. 

Fronted  by  a AAide  marble-rimmed  lagoon, 
led  up  to  by  the  long  vistas  of  the  tree-lined 
avenues,  and  surrounded  by  the  open  verdure- 
covered  spaces,  this  memorial  should  haA'e  a 
character  of  Isolation  typical  of  the  great 
man  who  in  his  loneliness  of  .soul  stood  not 
purposely  aloof,  but  remote,  with  a grandeur 
all  his  OAvn  like  a monument. 

The  reports  of  these  Aarious  commissions 
have  received  the  approval  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  the  matter,  having  In-en 
brought  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, has  been  referred  to  the  Library  Com- 
mittee. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  the  work 
on  this  memorial  will  be  begun.  It  will  be  a 
step  toward  the  beautifying  of  Washington 
ami  a worthy  monument  .to  .Abraham  Lincoln. 

ungirial  from 
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HOW  MOTOR-TRUCKS  ARE  SOLX> 

The  Methods  and  Qualifications  of  the  “Corporal’s  Guard”  of 
Salesmen  who  Bring  the  Purchaser  into  Touch  with  the  Manufacturer 


BY  THADDEUS  S.  DAYTON 


nT  takes  one  type  of  man  to  be  a star 
J salesman  for  pleasure  automobiles ; 

a man  of  quite  another  type,  ad- 
• dress,  individuality,  and  business 
talents  is  required  to  sell  motor- 
trucks. 

Early  one  morning  a scholarly. 
KMentific  - looking  person,  bag  in 
’ hand,  walked  into  the  office  of  a 
big  motor-truck  concern  on  upper  Broadway,  New 
York.  The  bag  was  heavy  and  its  owner  seemed 
tired.  He  had  good  reason  to  be.  For  a week  he 
had  been  working  sixteen  hours  a day  in  the  plant  of 
a big  Middle- West  factory  studying  its  transportation 
system.  A one-hundred-thousand-dollar  order  hung  in 
the  balance.  There  was  a good  chance  to  replace  an 
expensive  horse  equipment  with  motor-trucks,  and 
the  task  that  he  had  in  hand  was  to  prove  that  sub- 
stantial operating  economies  would  follow. 

The  bag  the  man  carried  was  full  of  papers,  cal- 
culations as  to  what  the  horse-drawn  vehicle^  had 
tlone,  and  the  field  that  was  to  be  covered.  He  was 
the  engineer  of  the  company,  the  special  expert  whose 
job  was  to  study  and  report  on  conditions  of  prospec- 
tive customers.  After  consultation  with  the  company’s 
executive  and  the  salesman  who  had  originally  ojiened 
up  the  business,  he  set  his  staff  to  preparing  charts 
and  a detailed  technical  report.  Inside  of  a week 
these  figures,  finally  reduced  to  a few  totals,  had  to 
be  in  the  office  of  the  W estem  factory. 

The  consultation  took  place:  draughtsmen  and 
clerks  worked  overtime.  Before  the  week  was  up 
a neat  set  of  charts  was  ready  and  engineer,  executive, 
and  salesman  were  hurrying  to  the  factory.  Once 
there,  only  a brief  conference  was  needed.  The  ground 
had  been  covered  with  great  care.  The  manufacturers 
were  shown  that  with  thirty  motor-trucks  they  could 
actually  save  seventy  thousand  dollars  in  tlieir  de- 
livery system  each  year  at  an  installing  expense  of 
little  more  than  that  sum.  There  was  no  delay  in 
closing  that  contract. 

It  is  in  ways  like  these,  or  very  similar,  that  motor- 
truck selling  is  most  successfully  carried  on  to-day. 
The  salesman  who  wins  honors  does  not  need  much 
of  the  magnetism,  cleverness,  and  adroit  tricks  of  talk 
that  have  long  distinguished  the  sales  forces  of  auto- 
mobile firms.  Usually  he  is  not  a “mixer”  at  all; 
neither  is  it  essential  that  he  be  a “ prince  of  good 
fellows.”  He  is  most  commonly  a prosaic  man  who 
has  but  one  idea:  the  lower  cost  of  operating  with  a 
motor-truck  — an  idea  that  he  has  carefully  sys- 
tematized figures  to  prove.  There  is  nothing  spec-  • 
tacular  about  the  way  he  goes  to  get  business.  He 
has  a product  that  will  sell  on  its  merits,  because  it 
means  economies  that  justify  a large  investment. 

The  motor-truck  salesman  by  no  means  always  needs 
the  aid  of  his  company’s  engineer  and  the  head  of  the 
concern  to  close  big  contracts.  But  that  is  recognized 
as  being  a very  advisable  policy  nowadays.  The  inter- 
ests at  stake  are  very  big.  An  order  of  the  value 
of  from  forty  thousand  dollars  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  is  not  unusual  for  motor-trucks  to-day. 
It  is  not  as  if  a standard  type  of  goods  was  being  sold, 
but  in  each  case  there  is  the  difficult  problem  of  exact- 
ly fitting  a product  to  a customer's  needs.  Clever 
talk  and  “ hot  air  ” might  land  many  a contract. 
Merely  getting  a contract,  however,  simply  selling 
goods,  is  not  the  motor-truck  manufacturer’s  sole  aim. 
He  must  get  business,  it  is  true,  hut  he  must  never 
fail  to  have  each  sale  a marked  success.  On  this  the 
entire  future  of  his  market  depends. 

So  a salesman  who  has  the  art  of  looking  at  a sale 
from  the  customer’s  point  of  view  is  first  secured. 
Then  a cleverly  devised  supporting  organization  is 
put  back  of  him,  a group  of  men  that  can  be  called 
upon  at  any  time.  The  motor-truck  salesman  who 
succeeds  is  the  man  who  makes  it  his  first  and  only 
purpose  to  discover  what  the  probable  customer’s 
needs  really  are  and  to  fill  these  and  no  more,  rather 
than  to  sell  all  that  might  bo  bought  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  moment.  That  principle  prevails  very  generally 
among  salesmen  of  the  better  sort  and  the  greatest 
ambition  in  all  lines,  but  among  those  who  sell  motor- 
trucks it  is  far  more  developed.  The  reason  is  plain. 
Just  what  a motor- truck  equipment  shall  be  for  a 
factorji'  or  department  store  that  has  a vast  and 
complicated  delivery  system  and  is  willing  to  make  a 
change  from  horses,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  it  will 
pay.  is  a matter  of  the  nicest  scientific  calculation. 

The  salesman  of  motor-trucks,  therefore,  often  needs 
his  company’s  chief  technical  man  and  the  broad  view 


and  experience  of  his  executive,  not  so  much  actually 
to  “ land  ” the  business  as  to  make  certain  that  the 
buyer  is  getting  a contract  that  will  be  advantageous 
to  him.  There  is  much  skill  in  the  way  in  which 
experts  can  plan  delivery  systems  capable  of  being 
operated  by  astonishingly  few  trucks  and  with  the 
minimum  of  expense,  offering  a company  a chance  to 
develop  profitably  and  soon  to  need  more  trucks.  Here 
is  where  the  salesman  scores  very  greatly  to  his  own 
benefit  in  the  further  orders  that  flow  in.  But  with 
a big  proposition  this  is  almost  never  the  case  unless 
he,  the  salesman,  has  had  his  engineer  study  this 
particular  concern’s  ni'cds  as  carefully  as  a tailor 
studies  the  figure  of  the  patron  he  is  fitting. 

Even  in  the  cas(.*s  wliere  there  is  this  supporting 
organization  at  its  l»est  and  engineer  and  president  or 
general  manager  are  tireless,  resourceful,  and  very 
able,  it  is  difficult  to  get  proper  salesmen.  The  motor- 
truck proposition  is  altogether  too  new.  It  is  less 
understood  and  its  future  is  less  understood  than 
any  other  American  business.  It  has  comparatively 
few  affiliations  with  the  automobile  business  as  it 
was  understood  five  years  ago.  The  cleverest  auto- 
mobile salesmen  are  useless  in  it.  A man  of  unusual 
characteristics  has  to  be  found  by  hook  or  crook.  He 
must  be  far-seeing,  an  enthusiast,  and  possessed  of  a 
knack  of  estimating  correctly  the  present  and  future 
business  of  other  people  and  appreciating  conditions. 
In  the  ordinary  sense  he  dws  not  need  to  be  a selling 
expert  at  all.  He  comes  to  stand  in  the  eyes  of  men 
very  much  as  a lawyer  does  who  advises  in  emergencies 
and  wdiose  advice  is  invariably  found  to  be  good. 

The  man  who  can  sell  motor-trucks  so  that  he 
pleases  buyers,  first  convincing  them,  then  having  bis 
vehicles  prove  themselves  in  the  cold,  hard  light  of 
cost  operation,  can  make  to-day  the  handsomest  of  in- 
comes. There  is  one  New  York  salesman — that  is,  his 
home  office  is  in  New  York,  though  he  travels  all  over 
the  countrj’ — who  clears  at  least  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars a year  in  commissions.  His  concern  needs  no 
other  salesman  than  he.  He  keeps  the  plant  busy. 
The  way  he  does  it  is  interesting. 

He  makes  himself — he  has  done  this  for  five  years 
now — an  expert  in  the  delivery  problems  of  certain 
lines  of  trade.  “Makes”  is  used  advisedly  instead  of 
“ has  made.”  He  is  as  thorough  a student  of  delivery 
questions  to-day  as  when  he  first  began.  He  does 
not  attempt  to  specialize  upon  too  many  different 
business  lines.  If  he  did  he  could  not  “ get  under  the 
skin”  of  each  so  effectively,  and  this  is  essential. 
His  specialties  are  those  with  which  he  began  and 
where  he  shrewdly  saw  the  biggest,  most  profitable 
market — department  stores,  retail  coal-dealers,  and 
breweries.  Though  personally  he  is  not  a widely 
known  man,  a score  at  least  of  the  best-devised  de- 
livery systems  throughout  the  countiy  in  these  special 
businesses  were  evolved  by  him.  His  ideas  in  thp 
rough  were  worked  out,  changed  here  and  there,  elabo- 
rated, condensed,  “ touched  up  ” by  the  scientific  men 
of  his  company,  and  further  improved  by  suggestions 
from  his  chief  executive.  But  in  each  case  the  original 
plan  was  his. 

This  salesman  spends  at  least  five-sixths  of  his  time 
in  study  and  observation.  He  is  traveling  about  con- 
stantly, seemingly  w’ith  no  fixed  purpose.  Meantime 
the  factorv'  is  busy  filling  his  latest  big  order.  Then 
one  day,  Saving  heralded  his  return  by  wire,  he  drops 
into  tile  main  office.  Out  in  St.  liouis  there  is  a 
manufacturer  whom  he  has  interested,  or  it  may  be  a 
great  merchant  in  Boston  or  an  industrial  plant  in 
Baltimore.  He  knowi^  just  what  the  prospective  client 
should  have  in  a general  way,  but  there  are  many 
details  that  have  to  be  settled.  Does  he  need  thirty 
vehicles  or  forty?  Should  all  of  them  be  of  the  same 
type,  or  can  greater  economies  be  developed  by  em- 
idoying  several  different  sizes  and  types?  There  was 
the  “M.  0.  P.”  flwt  of  trucks  they  built  last  year. 
They  would  not  be  just  the  thing  for  this  new  proposi- 
tion, although  very  nearly.  The  salesman  goes  into 
conference  with  his  chief  executive  and  the  head  of 
the  engineering  staff.  He  informs  them  in  detail 
regarding  the  local  conditions  of  the  place  where  the 
trucks  are  to  be  operated.  He  even  produces  a 
synopsis  of  the  weather — ^heat  and  cold,  rainfall  and 
snow — in  the  city  and  the  region  round  about,  covering 
i\  period  of  five  years.  No  point  seems  to  have  escaped 
him. 

“ Well,”  he  says,  finallv,  “ it's  Wednesday  now.  If 
we  can,  I think*  we’d  all  better  get  out  to  see  this 
man  on  Thursday  of  next  week.  Ckmld  we  have 
Slater  and  that  crack  new  draughtsman  of  his  in  this 


afternoon  to  make  a preliminary  line-upt  I think 
perhaps  I’d  better  stay  right  here  and  work  on  this 
with  you.  If  I get  the  time,  though.  I’ll  run  over  to 
Buffalo  for  a day.  I’ve  heard  of  something  new  there 
that  may  help  us  with  this  proposition.  It  may  not 
fit  in  at  all,  but,  at  any  rate,  I ought  to  get  posted 
on  it.” 

All  this  is  very  different  from  the  usual  salesman 
of  the  sample-trunk  class  or  his  higher  calibered 
brother  who  sells  bridges  or  locomotives  or  other 
things  in  big  contracts.  I'hese  men  know  their  market 
— it  is  established — and  their  business  is  to  take  away 
from  their  rivals  every  dollar’s  worth  of  trade  pos- 
sible. The  motor- truck  salesman  has  no  established 
market.  lie  has  to  create  one  by  his  ingenuity, 
special  knowledge,  and  observance  of  conditions.  With 
him  personality  and  magnetism  are  so  little  required, 
compared  with  expert  skill,  that . they  are  almost 
negligible  qualities. 

Can  such  men  be  trained?  Experts  say  no  and 
that  the  securing  of  real  motor-truck  salesmen  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems.  Out  of  all  the  great 
selling  staffs  of  the  pleasure-ear  factories  there  has 
come  scarcely  a corporal’s  guard  of  men  who  can  land 
the  big  motor-truck  orders. 

From  the  beginning  the  automobile  was  largely  its 
(fwn  salesman.  »Sales  were  made  not  so  much  by  sales- 
manship as  by  enthusiastic  lines  of  talk — ^“spellbind- 
ing”— out  of  the  mouths  of  men  who  had  a good  ap- 
pearance and  were  clever,  but  knew  veiy  little  tech- 
nically about  what  they  were  selling.  They  did  not 
need  to.  The  customer  bought  a machine  for  his  own 
pleasure  because  his  friend  Brown  was  daft  over  that 
jiarticular  make  of  car,  or  because  his  own  wife  or 
daughter  liked  the  looks  of  it,  or  for  any  one  of  a 
hundred  other  inconsequentiaT  reasons.  The  pleasure 
automobile  had  this  great  advantage  from  the  manu- 
facturer’s point  of  view.  It  was  never  a business  in- 
vestment. The  motor-tn-  ’k  is.  It  is  something  that 
the  customer  has  to  be  shewn  he  can  make  money  out 
of  and  without  which  he  is  losing  money. 

The  real  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  tne  motor-truck 
manufacturer,  however.  He  is  going  to  have  the  big 
end  of  tile  business  in  years  to  come.  It  is  only  to 
the  man  very  much  out  of  the  ordinary  that  more 
than  one  pleasure-car  can  be  sold  oftener  than  once 
in  a year  or  so.  But  the  manufacturer  or  business 
man  who  is  in  the  market  for  motor-trucks  at  all 
usually  needs  many  vehicles.  A fieet  of  forty  or  fifty 
trucks  is  not  an  unusually  large  equipment,  and  a 
dozen  to  twenty  trucks  or  motor  business  wagons  is 
not  considered  a big  order.  As  a rule,  the  manufac- 
turer who  does  the  first  equipping  for  a customer, 
advising  and  devising  the  change  from  horse  or  mule 
power  to  gasolene  or  electricity,  gets  the  sulMsequent 
business  as  expansion  comes.  * Where  a customer’s 
interests  are  considered  carefully  from  the  very  begin- 
ing,  it  is  the  experience  in  the  motor-truck  business 
that  the  customer  comes  back  with  one  “ repeat  ” 
order  after  another.  In  other  words,  the  salesman 
who  lands  the  first  order  finds  himself  much  in  the 

Sosition  of  a trade  father  confessor  to  his  buyers. 

[e  can  sell  them  more  cars  whenever  they  need  them 
and  his  judgment  is  freely  taken.  He  has  his  cus- 
tomers’ confidence  and  it  stands  the  test  of  time. 

The  motor-truck  salesman  who  knows  his  business 
thoroughly  sells  to-day  not  far  from  a million  dollars’ 
worth  of  motor-trucks  a year,  and  with  the  strengthen- 
ing and  expanding  of  his  connections  his  annual  sales 
are  increasing.  Fixing  an  average  price  of  $2,500  to 
$3,000  for  each  truck,  a million  dollars’  worth  means 
from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  vehicles:  not  a 
huge  task  when  a single  customer  will  order  forty 
or  fifty  or  even  a hundred  at  a time. 

It  will  ^ thus  be  seen  that  a great  new  field  for 
salesmen  is  opening,  with  personal  profits  far  ^yond 
those  of  ordinary  lines.  The  motor-truck  business  is 
developing  so  rapidly  that  the  supply  of  really  capable 
men  is  less  than  the  demand.  Selling  motor-trucks 
to-day  is  a business  in  a class  by  itself.  “ The  motor- 
truck salesman  to  be  successful  must  have  mental 
resources  of  the  highest  order,”  says  one  expert. 
“The  purchaser  usually  represents  the  best  brains 
of  his  organization.  The  ordinary  purchasing  a^nt 
and  even  the  minor  executive  are  eliminated.  The 
business  must  be  negotiated  with  the  active  bead  of 
the  concern.  It  takes  men  who  are  students  and 
experts — ^men  who  know  their  machines  and  their  pos- 
sibilities under  varying  conditions — to  handle  such 
big  business.  As  yet  the  motor-truck  industry  is  only 
on  the  threshold  ol  its  future.” 


GHOSTS 


O MiUNiGHT  wind  that  shakes  my  window-pane, 
And  bids  me  lie  so  late  awake. 

Rushing  with  quick,  light  feet  along  the  lane, 
To-night  what  spirit  must  you  take 
Over  your  course  across  the  hills  again? 

Tel]  me,  wild  windnaj;^  wilder  drivin|r  rain! 

Digitized  by  CjOOOIG 


BY  WESTMORE  WILLOOX,  JR 

Wliat  pale,  forgotten  hands  do  T behold — 

Tis  but  the  storm-worn  wind  that  moves — 

That  with  a lost,  familiar  touch  the  fold 
Of  draperies  change?  Rome  ghost  that  loves 
The  things  of  earth;  whose  hands  unseen  and  cold 
Taint  with  a clinging  scent  of  damp,  grave-mold. 
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Is  that  the  cry  of  some  lost,  wild,  night-bird 
Clutched  in  the  wind  that  follows  after? 

Or  wail  of  one  who  hell  to  heaven  preferred. 
Or  yet  the  echo  of  malicious  laughter? 

•Tis  but  the  fantasy  of  memory  stirred. 
Strange!  How  like  a voice  long  since  unheard! 

jnginal  irom 

PENN  STATE 


CODFISH  AND  HUMAN  LIVES 

A Hospital-Ship  is  Needed  on  the  Newfoundland  Banks.  Shall  America 
Follow  the  Example  of  France  and  Protect  the  Lives  of  her  Fishermen? 

BY  CONSTANCE  D.  LEUPP 


on  T Wharf,  Boston,  tliere  is  to  France  with  the  fleet:  and  however  critical  tlie  friend  you  have  nothing  more  to  desire  in  the  line 
n i)eddling  shoe-laces.  He  is  a cases  on  board,  the  Americans  must  return  to  their  of  friendship.” 

^ man  and  brawny,  but  he  has  own  schooners.  For  the  Grand  Banks,  where  the  If  you  want  to  test  that  statement,  if  vou  question 
une  leg,  so  that  his  present  oc-  French  fleet  gathers,  are  fished  only  in  summer,  whether  these  men  are  worth  Uncle  Sam’s  money,  go 
tion  measures  the  extent  of  liis  whereas  the  fleets  from  the  American  ports  fish  the  down  to  the  foot  of  State  Street,  Boston,  where  the 

•ity  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  year  round  up  and  down  the  smaller  l>anks  of  the  masts  and  spars  of  the  schooners  break  the  line  of 

ge  him  in  friendly  conversation  Georges,  Sable  Island,  Misaine,  Banquereau,  and  St.  funnels  that  looms  against  the  horizon,  marking  off 
le  will  tell  you  how  the  accident  J’ierre.  Miles  to  the  east  of  them  lies  succor  from  T Wharf  from  the  rest  of  the  docks.  Here  you  will 
..„j,,.ened.  He  was  a fisliennan  out  the  French  for  four  months  of  the  year.  Many  more  find  fishermen  a-plenty  in  port  for  a day  or  two  un- 
of  Gloucester,  and  during  his  watch  one  stormy  night  miles  to  the  north  on  the  I^abrador  coast  lies  the  loading  their  last  catch,  provisioning  and  bargaining 
off  Sable  Island,  on  the  Newfoundland  coast,  a heavy  chain  of  hospitals  established  by  Dr.  Grenfell  and  his  for  bait  A splendidly  developed  rac*e  of  men  these, 
sea  came  thundering  down  tlie  deck,  sw'eeping  every-  associates,  which  we,  in  the  hazy  way  we  think  of  the  reticent,  with  quiet,  efficient  wavs,  clear-eyed,  with 

thing  Indore  it  and  mixing  him  with  the  rest  of  tlio  geography  of  remote  places,  have  assumed  take  care  well-weathered  skins.  There  is  notliing  of  the  drunken. 

of  all  American  fisher-  dissolute  sailor  ashore  about  these  fishermen;  they 
men  in  that  j>art  of  the  are  picked  men,  hailing  from  every  clime  and  nation, 
world,  A glance  at  the  A curious  thing  about  the  men  who  supply  the  markets 
map  and  a minute’s  of  the  United  States  with  its  annual  five  million  dol- 
thought  show  how'  al)-  lars’  worth  of  cod  is  that  hardly  any  of  them  are 
surd  that  idea  is.  natives,  nie  bulk  of  the  men  who  man  the  fleets  out 

“ Why,”  argued  Dr.  of  Boston  and  Gloucester  are  Canadians;  tlie  remainder 
Salmon,  “should  we  not  are  everv'thing  except  Americans. 

have  our  own  American  The  captains,  however,  are  usually  natives,  harking 
hospital-ship  to  patrol  bac-k  to  the  time  when  men  from  the  Maine  and  Massa- 
the  smaller  banks  the  chusetts  seacoast  towns  went  out  as  fishermen;  they 
yejir  round?”  are  a simple,  free-hearted  folk  who  are  glad  to  tell 

He  discussed  the  sul)-  vou  of  their  life  at  sea. 
ject  with  fishermen  and  * The  statement  that  I was  interested  in  the  hospital- 
master  mariners  and  'ship  was  more  than  an  introduction ; it  w'as  open 

worked  out  a scheme  sesame.  Every  one  who  does  business  on  T Wharf 

which  all  agreed  upon  seems  to  know  and  heartily  indorse  the  plan, 

as  practicable;  a hospital-  Captain  Rawson,  owner  as  W'ell  as  skipper  of  the 
ship  of  twelve  or  more  .Irefftwso.  invited  me  aboard  to  gratify  my  curiosity  as 
l>erths,  built  for  comfort  to  how  and  where  in  those  (to  a landlubber’s  eyes)  few 

and  safety  on  the  lines  of  cubic  feet  of  space  he  could  store  aw’ay,  as  he  boasted 

a modern  steam  trawler,  he  could,  eighteen  men  and  200,000  pounds  of  fish, 

to  make  four  trips  a The  forward  cahin,  when  they  let  down  the  table, 
month  throughout  the  which  was  hooked  in  some  mysterious  w'ay  in  sections 

year  between  Boston  and  to  the  rafters,  was  reminiscent  of  Ia>ti’8  vivid  picture 

the  fleet,  transporting  of  the  Iceland  fishermen;  he  describes  them  in  a cabin 

cases  needing  prolonged  shaped  like  the  interior  of  an  empty  sea-gull,  grouped 

treatment  to  the  Marine  about  a table  which  took  the  exact  shape  of  the  room. 

Hospital,  treating  other  leaving  but  the  narrow  surrounding  bench  on  which 

cases  and  giving  dispen-  tliey  sat;  built  against  the  wall  liehind  tlieir  heads 

sary  aid  on  board.  She  the  double  tier  of  bunks  wdiich  seemed  to  be  carvi'd 

sliould  make  the  rounds  out  of  the  thickness  of  the  hull. 

of  the  smaller  hanks  at  Just  aft  of  the  cabin  is  tlie  cook’s  galley,  the  stori's 

regular  intervals  so  that  of  provisions  and  coal,  and  far  aft  are  more  hunks 
each  captain  would  know  built  about  another  tiny  cabin.  Here  the  search-light 
The  schooner  “Alice  ” of  Gloucester,  a type  of  the  Newfoundland  fishing  smack  about  when  to  expect  her  and  fog-horn  were  displayed  (the  captain  called  the 

and  signal  accordingly,  latter  a “foregone.”  and  I looked  and  list<*ned  for  a 

Such  a hospital  - ship  decision),  and  here  the  men  gather  in  Iwd  weather 

would  cost  .$100,000  to  when  there  is  no  fishing.  Sometimea  they  spend  days 

wreckage.  His  shipmates  did  their  best  to  make  him  build  and  equip  and  <$30,000  a year  to  maintain,  and  together  in  this  cabin,  with  the  result  that  your  ex- 

comfortable  with  a rude  splint  put  on  according  to  fits  naturally  into  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  pcrienced  fisherman  comes  to  be  an  omnivorous  reader, 

the  directions  in  the  First  Aid  book.  But  he  Iiad  Hospital  Service.  The  missions  keep  the  schooners  supplied  with  great 

sustained  a compound  fracture,  and  l>efore  the  catch  Congressman  Gardner  of  Massachusetts  became  in-  piles  of  magazines. 

was  over  and  he  could  get  ashore  to  a hospital  the  terested  in  the  situation  and  placed  the  request  for  On  deck  the  men  were  loading  blocks  of  ice  into  the 

harm  was  done  and  the  leg  had  to  be  amputated.  this  modest  appropriation  before;  Congress  last  ses-  hold  where  the  fish  are  stored  in  a series  of  bins,  the 

'file  story  is  simply  told,  for  your  Newfoundland  sion;  Init  Uncle  Sam  was  feeling  the  effects  of  the  last  sidles  of  which  are  slipped  into  place  as  the  cargo 

fisherman  is  a self-contained  soul  and  he  does  not  high  cost  of  living,  and  so  tlie  fishermen  are  des-  increases.  Forward  w«*re  tlie  ne-sts  of  dories,  nine  in 

reason  about  the  dangers  of  his  calling.  tined  to  go  at  least  one  more  season  without  tlieir  each,  set  inside  one  another  like  glasses  on  a restaurant 

Inquire  among  the  fishermen  on  T Wharf  and  you  hos])ital-ship.  This  year  w'c  shall  have  again  the  shelf,  'i'liere  are  a .sail  and  four  trawl  tubs  to  each 

will  stumble  on  other  cases.  You  will  find  that  the  annual  crop  of  thrifty  wives  and  hapjiy  children  doiy,  and  an  item  of  three  and  a half  miles  of  trawl- 

shoe-string  vender  is  hut  one  of  three  fishermen  who  ripened  into  w’idows  and  orphans  maintaining  a liiH\  with  a hook  every  five  and  one-half  feet.  And 

have  recently  come  out  of  the  Marine  Hospital  in  hazardous  existence  on  the  bounty  of  neighbors  and  wdien  you  consider  that  each  man  s|)ends  his  days 
Boston  with  one  leg  gone.  In  each  case  the  report  friends;  we  shall  have,  as  in  the  years  past,  a few  setting  and  hauling  in  his  three  and  a half  miles  of 

is  the  same — the  leg  could  have  been  saved  if  the  less  able-bodied  seamen,  a few  more  maimed  shoe-  line,  his  evenings  cleaning  and  packing  the  day’s  catch, 

patient  had  received  prompt  surgical  care.  string  venders.  and  his  nights  mending  his  line  and  baiting  his  hooks 

A few  years  ago,  when  the  United  States  was  en-  And  an  interesting  feature  of  it  is  that  the  annual  for  the  next  day’s  catch,  you  understand  wdiy  they 

gaged  in  one  of  those  periodic  disputes  which  arise  appropriation  of  $30,000  that  the  Gardner  resolution  tell  you  that  the  cook  is  the  only  lazy  man  aboard, 

■w’ith  England  over  the  fishery  rights  off  the  Canadian  calls  for  to  square  Uncle  Sam’s  account  with  the  for  he  is  sure  of  four  or  five  hours’  sleep  every  night, 

coast,  a representative  of  the  State  Department  went  fishermen  is  the  exact  sum  our  venerable  uncle  spends  When  the  dories  come  in  w’ith  the  day’s  catch  each 
to  the  scene  of  the  trouble  to  ascertain  points  which  on  coal  alone  everv  time  he  sends  a man-of-war  man  throw’s  his  fish  aboard,  then  climbs  over  the  side 

could  not  be  settled  from  Washington.  He  went  from  from  New  York  to  'i'ampa.  himself.  The  deck  is  divided  into  a scries  of  pens 

Boston  on  a revenue  cutter,  and  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon  Dr.  Grenfell  has  said,  “When  a fisherman  is  your  (Vontinued  on  page  20) 

of  the  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service  was  medical  officer  of  the  vessel. 

Word  passed  about  the  fishing  fleet  in  the  treaty 
bay  in  Newfoundland  that  a doctor  was  aboard  tbe 
revenue  cutter.  It  was  unexpected  luck  for  the  fisher- 
men, and  the  dewtor  soon  found  his  hands  full  setting 
bones,  administering  medicines,  and  treating  stubliorn 
“ gurry  sores.” 

The  exiK*rience  ciystallized  in  the  mind  of  Dr. 

Salmon  an  idea  which  had  b«‘en  in  solution  there 
some  time. 

U'hy,  he  reasoned,  should  Uncle  Sam.  w’ho  .safe- 
guards the  lives  of  seamen  on  shore  with  a series  of 
Inispitals  that  girdle  the  coast,  neglect  the  thousands 
of  fishermen  on  the  Newfoundland  Banks  w'lio  are  en- 
gageil  in  the  most  dangerous  trade  there  is  in  America 
and  one  of  the  most  important? 

No  other  nation  allows  her  fishermen  to  run  the 
unnecessary  as  well  as  the  necessary  risks  of  the  trade. 

'J’he  neutral  fishing-banks  of  the  North  Sea  are 
]iatrolled  hy  three  hospital  and  four  dispensary  ships 
sent  out  from  England,  and  each  spring  when  the 
French  fleet  seta  sail  there  sails  w’ith  her  the  fit. 

Francois  d^Asnise,  w’ith  her  complete  dispensarj’  and 
hospital  equipment  and  her  seventy-five  cots  amid- 
ships. All  summer  she  cruises  off  Iceland  and  the 
Grand  Banks,  and  schooners  from  all  ports,  w’hen  they 
have  a sick  or  wounded  man  aboard,  hail  her  w’ith  a 
half-masted  flag.  Many  a schooner  out  of  an  American 
[Kirt  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with  her 
in  time  of  need,  and  there  is  but  fine  opinion  among 
those  who  have  experienced  her  hospitality  as  to  the 
kindness  and  expert  care  dispensed  by  their  French 
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The  proposed  cruising-ground  of  the  hospital-shi^  HhB  | ffDin 
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The  way  it  seems  when  you've  given  it  smoking — showing  that  the  way 
OF  the  uefokmek  is  habd. 


“ He  doesn't  know  nobody  now  that  he  is  selling  dulvekized  CHAUCOAL 
to  colored  people  fob  talcum  powder” 


/nterfudes 


THE  INVENTIONS  OF  BIGGS 

HK  was  a careworn-looking  sort  of  individual,  and 
it  was  with  a certain  coniinendable  hesitation 
tliat  he  approached  the  oflice  of  the  Stranded 
Inventors’  Friendly  Aid  Society  to  seek  its  possible 
assistance  in  putting  his  great  idea  on  the  market. 
Biggs  was  a wizard  in  his  own  way.  and  just  as  Edison 
had  invented  many  articles  of  undoubted  value  to  the 
world.  Biggs  had  put  in  much  time  in  the  devising  of 
schemes  of  no  use  whatsoever.  11  is  colander,  for  in- 
stance, which  could  not  only  be  used  for  the  straining 
purju)scs  of  the  kitchen,  but  couhl  Ik*  fastein'd  as  well 
on  the  nozzle  of  a hose  or  a watering-]>ot  for  use  in 
the  garden,  had  fallen  rather  Hat,  as  had  also  his 
paulded  ear-tabs  devised  to  ward  ofT  the  effects  of  the 
unnecessary  noises  of  a great  city  on  the  jangled  nerves 
of  sensitive  citizams.  Now,  however,  he  had  the  master- 
piece of  his  career. 

“Is  the  manager  inV”  he  asked  of  the  gentleman 
behind  the  mahogany  <lesk. 

“t  am  the  maimger,”  said  the  oleaginous  individual 
addressed.  ” W iiat  can  I do  for  you?" 

’■  1 have  an  invention  here,  sir.”  said  Biggs.  “ that 
1 believe  will  have  a great  sale  if  I can  find  any  one 
to  |)ut  it  on  the  market.” 

He  handed  to  the  man  at  the  <lesk  an  umbrella, 
with  a horn  handle  shaped  not  unlike  a mcgiiphone 
on  a small  scale. 

"Humph!”  said  the  manager.  “What's  this?  1 
don’t  see  anything  very  novel  about  this.” 

Biggs  resumed  possession  of  the  umbrella,  and.  hold- 
ing it  up  with  the  handle  directly  over  the  scarf  of  the 
manager.  j)re8sc(l  a small  button  at  the  side,  and  im- 
mediately the  diamond  scarf-pin  of  his  vis-()-ris  dis- 
ajtpcared. 

" You  have  a diamond  scarf-pin,  I see,”  said  he. 

“ Yes.”  said  the  manager,  placing  his  hand  lovingly 
on  the  spot  where  that  treasured  possession  had  been, 
and  then,  discovering  its  loss,  he  leaped  to  his  feet. 

" Hold  on  a minute.”  said  Biggs,  stepping  back 
and  opening  the  umbrella.  “ Don’t  get  e.xcited.  There’s 
your  pin — inside  the  umbrella,  see?” 

“Gracious!”  cried  the  manager. 

Biggs  laughed,  and.  after  clasing  the  uml)rella  once 


“ I.sn’t  he  a darling,  and  doesn’t  he  look  just 

LIKE  HIS  FATHER!” 


more,  he  j)laced  the  handle  directly  over  the  bulging 
jXK’ket  of  the  manager’s  Mai.stcoat. 

“ You  have  a roll  of  bills  in  your  iiocket.''  said  Biggs. 
“ Well,  I had,”  saidjHt^nanager,  claitiTing  his  haiic: 


“You  still  have;  but  watcdi.”  said  Biggs,  as  he 
pressed  the  button  a second  time. 

The  manager  watched,  and  in  a moment  had  the 
sujtreme  felicity  of  seeing  that  roll  of  bills  pop  out 
of  his  pocket  and  disappear  into  the  megaphonic  maw 
of  the  umbrella. 

“ Gee-rusalem!”  he  said.  “ Whuh — what  do  you 
call  that  infernal  thing,  anyhow?” 

“ It  is  my  patent  vacuum  ])ickpocket,”  smiled  Biggs. 


- l i. 
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“ Dorothy,  won’t  you  say  ‘ now  do  you  do  ’ to 
Mrs.  Brown?” 

“ I can’t,  mother.  I don’t  know  her  number.” 


“ For  use  on  crowded  thoroughfares.  Subway  trains. 
Fifth  Avenue  omnibuse.s,  and  other  places  where 
jiockets  do  mostly  congregate.  It  is  a sort  of  vacuum 
cleaiier-out.  designed  to  render  safe,  easy,  and  pleasant 
the  hitherto  arduous  and  hazardous  labors  of  the 
predatory  wayfarer.  Could  you  put  this  on  the 
market?” 

“ Why — yes,  T suppose  so.”  said  the  manager.  “ But 
look  here — if  this  thing  works  this  way,  why  don’t 
you  work  it  yourself?  Then^’s  a steady  income  in  it.” 

“Yes,”  .said  Biggs,  “but  you  see  I'm  honest.  I 
could  never  lH*come  a pickpocket  myself,  but  if  we 
could  form  a company — well,  dividends  are  different. 
I’d  take  a dividend  where  I wouldn't  run  off  with  a 
man's  jnirse.” 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  manager  fainted  and 
Biggs  walked  forth  into  the  world  with  an  umbrella 
fairly  bulging  with  per- 
sonal pro|)erty  of  a port- 
able nature. 


INSIDIOUS 
“ My  valet  gives  me  a 
baw’th  every  morning.” 
said  Chollie. 

“ Ah.”  said  Slickers. 
“ he’s  a sort  of  vacuum- 
cleaner,  I suppose.” 


DIFFERENT  AGAIN 
“ By  ,Tove.  Dobliers.” 
said  riiumpleigh.  “you 
ilon’l  really  mean  to  tell 
me  that  a nice  girl  like 
that,  the  only  daughter 


of  a charming  widow  worth  seven  million  dollars, 
doesn’t  interest  you?” 

“ Not  in  the  least,”  said  Dobbers.  “ I’m  interesting 
mvself  in  her  mother.” 


A FINANCIAL  EXPLANATION 
“ WEI.L.  sir,”  cried  ^Ir.  Richpop,  “ what  does  this 
mean?  ^ly  daughter  sitting  on  your  lap.  sir?” 

‘^Why,  yes,  Air.  Richpop.”  said  Waggley.  “You 
see,  sir,  I have  just  suggesU'd  a consolidation  of  our 
interests,  and  I have  uiulertaken  to  act  as  a Holding 
Company  until  the  merger  is  completed  according  to 
established  forms.” 


A SUGGESTIVE  SUBSTITUTE 

Bobby  had  tinished  his  prayers,  all  but  the  Amen, 
and  there  he  stuck. 

“Well,  dear,”  said  his  mother.  “Go  on — you  know 
the  last  word — Amen — ” 

" N’o,  mother.”  replied  Bobby.  “ I ain't  goin’  to  say 
that  any  more.  I been  r<‘adin’  your  little  book  on 
good  manners,  and  it  says  R.  S.  V.  P.  is  the  pro|K'r 
form.” 


TOMMY’S  QUESTIONS 
Ye.s,  Tommy's  at  it  day  and  night. 

In  ouestions  hard  he  takes  delight. 

“Why  don't  the  tiger-lilies  roar?” 

Ami  “Who  discovered  Europe,  ])aw?” 

“If  Alister  Bullfrog  wislied  to  send 
telegram  off  to  a friend 
NN’ould  he  string  lines  of  wire  o’er 
A row  of  tadpoles  on  the  shore?” 

And  once  he  woke  at  five  and  said, 

“If  Mister  Bumble-bee  was  dead 
And  through  with  all  his  noisy  buzz 
Would  he  iK'come  a Bumble-was?” 

“ Paw,  what  becomes  of  all  the  noise 
That’s  made  by  little  girls  and  boys?” 

And  “ If  a Chinaman  should  drop 
Upon  a rock,  kerplunk,  kerflop. 

Would  he  go  right  to  smash  like  all 
Our  china  plates  do  w'hen  they  fall?” 

And  “ If  the  sun  shines  on  alway. 

Why  ain’t  it  always  just  to-day?” 

And  “ If  a window  has  a pane 
Could  mother  make  it  well  again 
With  all  the  things  I have  to  take 
Whenever  I have  stummick-ache?” 

“ IIow'  much  d’ye  think  a centipetc 
Would  hafter  pay  to  shoe  his  feet 
If  he  wore  shoes  and  rubber  boots 
To  cover  up  his  tootsic-woots?” 

"Did  Noah  have  skeeters  on  the  ark? 

\nd  when  he  saved  the  w'halc  and  shark 
D'ye  s'pose  he  kept  'em  d«)WTi  below 
Or  earried  ’em  along  in  tow'?” 

Yes,  so  it  goes  both  day  and  night. 

In  questions  hard  he  taki*s  delight. 

He  seems  to  think  that  I am  a 
Complete  Encyelopediay ! 

John  Kendrick  Banos. 
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NEW  YORK’S  NEW 
GATEWAY 

The  Remarkable  Features  of  the  Grand  Central 
Terminal,  the  Splendid  Structure  that  is  Opened 
to  the  Public  this  Month,  as  the  Consummation 
of  a Prodigious  Task  Wonderfully  Accomplished 


BY  WILLIAM  INGLIS 


rfT'LlUS  C ESAR  was  a {»oo(l  man  in 
J Ilia  (lay,  but  he  could  not  tell  where 
i to  place  the  gate  of  a modern  city. 
? When  he  built  a gate  it  was  in  a 
J city  wall,  strong  enough  to  fence 
< out  the  enemy  on  occasion.  lie 
5 smoothed  a good  broad  road  into  and 
[i  out  of  it  and  considered  the  job  done. 
' If  Caesar  should  come  to  New  York, 
the  thing  that  probably  would  bewilder  him  most 
would  be  to  discover  the  city  gate  at  the  very  heart 
of  business  and  traffic — in  Forty-second  Street,  lialf- 
way  between  the  rivers. 

One  can  imagine  the  architects  and  engineers  of  this 
most  wonderful  city  gate — the  new  Grand  Central 
Terminal — kindly  explaining  things  to  Caesar  and,  at 
the  same  time,  soothing  him  with  these  polite  words: 
“ Yes,  we  have  fortifications  for  our  gate,  but  you 
can’t  see  them  from  here.  They  are  down  at  the  end 
of  Long  Island  Sound,  one  fmndred  miles  to  the 
east,  and  at  Sandy  Hook,  a score  of  miles  to  the 
south.  We  don’t  try  to  fence  out  the  barbarians;  we 
welcome  them  by  the  million  every  year  and  put  them 
to  work  at  good  pay  and  make  each  one  a sovereign 
if  he’ll  bother  to  take  out  his  papers.  The  gate  of 
the  city  that  you  see  here  is  used  only  to  bring  people 
in  and  take  people  out  without  losing  a moment  of 
time. 

“The  one  thing  that  scares  every  American  cold 
is  the  fear  that  somehow  he  may  lose  one  moment  of 
time.  To  save  that  moment  he  will  put  his  neck  in 
peril  every  hour.  Here  we  have  a great  gate  in  the 
very  hub  of  the  city.  Its  chief  function  is  to  save 
time.  Those  who  enter  or  depart  travel  scores  or 
thousands  of  miles  by  steam  or  by  electricity.  They 
come  in  at  this  hub,  step  instantly  into  their  proper 
paths,  and  vanish  swiftly  and  silently  as  a breath  from 
a mirror.  It  is  the  simple  truth,  *0  Caesar,  that  we 
could  bring  in  here  all  the  legions  you  ever  com- 
manded, detrain  them,  and  send  each  man  on  his 
way  home — east  side,  west  side,  up  or  down  the  town 
— in  one  morning.” 

Dazed  rather  than  enlightened  by  the  kind  archi- 
tects and  engineers,  one  can  imagine  Caesar  stagger- 
ing l>ack  to  his  grateful  tomb  and  muttering  short 
and  ugly  words.  Yet  they  would  not  have  told  him 
one-tenth  of  the  whole  truth  about  the  wonders  of 
the  new’  and  beautiful  terminal.  Even  a modern  man 
cannot  believe  them  unless  he  actually  goes  and  sees 
for  himself — perhaps  not  even  then.  The  achievement 
is  so  stupendous  that  it  stuns  the  senses.  During  the 
last  eight  years  an  army  of  skilled  men  has  been 
tearing  dowui  and  carting  away  more  than  one  hun- 


dred hig  huildings  and 
many  small  ones  from 
the.  newly  acquired  space 
of  twenty  city  blocks; 
blasting,  quarrying,  and 
clearing  away  from  l)e- 
neath  their  sites  three 
million  cubic  yards  of 
stone;  placing  upon  the 
thus  completed  site  of 
thirty  city  blocks,  or 
eighty  acres,  the  mighty 
buildings  and  myriad 
intertwining  tracks  that 
go  to  make  up  this  most  astounding  railroad  terminal 
at  a total  cost  of  one  liundnHl  and  eighty  millions  of 
dollars.  It  is  useless  to  quote  more  liguri^  here,  for 
by  this  time  millions  seem  as  common  as  marbles  and 
the  mind  refuses  to  take  them  in. 

All  of  this  was  done  without  disturbing  traffic,  with- 
out halting  or  delaying  the  eight  hundred  trains  that 
come  in  and  go  out  every  day,  without  hindering  the 
movements  of  the  two  millions  of  passengers  who  use 
the  terminal  every  month.  (Millions  again!  This 
must  be  stopped.) 

Engineers  are  the  true  miracle-w'orkers  of  these 
days.  Doctors  have  been  known  to  take  o\it  a man’s 
stomach  and  put  him  together  again,  so  that  after 
a long  rest  ho  could  resume  his  days’  w'ork.  But  in 
this  case  the  operation  was  performed  by  tlie  use  of 
one  million  pounds  of  dynamite,  the  laparotomy  was 
done  in  and  upon  the  midst  of  a metropolis,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  all  the  functions  of  tliat  region  were 
discharged  in  a perfectly  normal  way — ^just  as  if  the 
gentleman  whose  stomach  w'as  removed  had  calmly 
gone  on  reading  and  answ'ering  letters,  closing  con- 
tracts, making  successful  deals,  etc.,  all  while  the 
doctors  were  cutting  away  and  sewing  him  together 
again.  Probably  even  those  who  sigh  for  the  good 
old  times  that  are  no  more  will  confess  that  this  was 
a feat — “ some  operation.” 

And  what  is  the  result?  A colossal  and  beautiful 
structure,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  accommodate  the 
traffic  for  the  next  forty  years — hoped,  not  assured. 
One  has  but  to  look  back  'a  few  decades  to  see  how 
well  founded  is  the  doubt  of  the  permanency  of  this 
giant  of  the  terminals.  When  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
a young  lawyer  horses  used  to  haul  the  cars  of  the 
new  railroad  from  a depot  just  above  City  Hall  to  the 
little  station  at  Fourteenth  Street,  where  trains  were 
made  up  and  coupled  to  their  locomotives.  Then  they 
built  a fine  new  station  in  Fourth  Avenue  from 
TwenW-sixth  to  Twenty-seventh  streets.  That  was  in 
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1 of  the  terminal,  looking  east.  Observe  the  many  gently  sloping  ramps 
I and  from  the  surrounding  streets  and  local  lines  of  transportation 
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The  main  concourse  for  passengers  outward  bound.  The  New 
York  City  Hall  could  be  placed  in  here  with  room  to  spare 


1857.  hut  only  twelve  years  later  the  first  Grand 
C(>ntral  station  was  t)egun  in  the  open  country  tech- 
nically known  as  Forty-second  Street,  and  when  it  was 
finished  two  years  later  people  came  from  far  and 
near  to  see  and  marvel.  Within  ten  years  an  addition 
had  to  be  built  to  accommcxlate  incoming  trains,  and 
in  1898  the  whole  structure  had  to  be  remodeled 
and  greatly  enlarged  so  as  to  afford  room  for  sixty 
thousand  passengers  a day.  This  was  the  station 
that  had  to  be  torn  down  lo  make  room  for  the  new 
terminal.  Therefore,  in  this  world  of  impermanence, 
where  nothing  is  certain  but  change,  we  are  justified 
in  wondering  what  the  next  Grand  Central  will  be 
like  and  whether  we’ll  be  here  to  see  it. 

He  who  travels  north  along  Park  Avenue  from, 
say.  Thirty-ninth  Street,  gets  the  Ix-st  view  of  the 
astounding  railroad  city  that  has  lK*en  built  in-  the 
center  of  New  Y’'ork.  As  far  north  of  Forty-second 
Street  as  the  eye  can  see  the  group  of  buildings  in- 
cluded in  the  new  terminal  stretch  away.  Dominating 
the  picture  is  the  main  building,  fronting  Forty-secontl 
Street,  with  Park  Avenue  split  and  carried  along  on 
either  side  of  it  in  a broad  elevated  roadway  of  steel 
that  begins  at  the  crown  of  Murray  Hill.  In  design- 
ing the  main  building  the  architects  had  in  mind 
an  expression  of  the  ancient  idea  of  a road’s  end, 
which  is  a gateway  to  a city.  Therefore,  one  finds 
himself  looking  upon  a front  giving  an  effect  of  three 
huge,  stately  portals  enclosed  by  Doric  columns,  while 
the  central  part  of  the  fa<;ade  is  surmounted  by  a 
triumphal  arch  of  monumental  proportions,  tfpon 
this  arch  a large  clock  dial  is  shown  surrounded  by  a 
statuary  group  representing  Progress  supported  by 
Mental  and  Moral  force.  The  exterior  of  the  building 
is  of  granite  and  Indiana  limestone;  the  style  is  of 
Doric  motif  modified  by  the  French  Renaissance,  with 
only  enough  ornamentation  to  relieve  the  severity  of 
the  classic  lines.  Conceniing  the  a8|)ect  presented  by 
the  main  building,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  quote 
these  lince  from  Mr. 
Whitney  Warren. 

“ The  architectural 
compo-sition  consists 
of  three  great  portals 
crowned  hy  a sculp- 
tural group,  the  whole 
to  stand  as  a monu- 
ment to  the  glory 
of  commerce  as  typi- 
fied by  Mercury, 
supported  by  moral 
and  mental  energj’ — 
Hercules  and  Minerva. 
All  to  attest  that  this 
great  enterprise  has 
grown  and  exists  not 
merely  from  the 
wealth  expended,  nor 
liy  the  revenue  de- 
rived. Iiut  by  the  brain 
and  brawn  constantly 
concentrated  upon  its 
d e v e 1 o p m e n t for 
nearly  a century.” 

When  a party  ol 
visitors  was  going 
through  the  new 
terminal  the  other 
day  a young  man 
with  a high  brow  and 
deep,  reflective  eyes 
asked  one  of  the  offi- 
cials this  question: 

How  many  minds  co- 
operatt'd  in  making 
the  plans  that  give 
this  station  so  many 
conveniences  and  lux- 
uries?” 

“ Oh,  a few  hun- 
dri'd,”  was  the  olfi- 
cial’s  reply.  "That 
is.  a few  hundred  sug- 
gester.s.  Gf  cours(>. 
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5 ARY  AGNES  NOLAN  wore  the 
V niftiest  little  white  aprons  you  ever 
^ saw,  and  her  soul  abhorred  dirt.  In 

* the  whole  length  of  the  Arcade  was 
^ no  booth  kept  like  hers. 

There  she  ruled  haughtily  amid 
> her  glistening  glasses,  and  held 
! forth  with  dreadful  frankness  to 

* those  whom  her  hlue-gray  eyes  and 
Mue-hlack  hair  attracted  more  than  her  tongue  re- 
pelled them. 

Yet  Mary  Agnes’s  candor  was  as  reticence,  compared 
with  the  caustic  conversation  of  her  Imby-faced  neigh- 
bor in  the  next  stall. 

The  demonstrator  for  Madame  Princeton’s  Beauty 
Preparations  stretched  her  pink-and-white  counte- 
nance fartlier  across  her  show-case. 

It’s  a j)ity  that  Swede  couldn’t  of  got  married 
earlier  in  life,”  she  commented,  sarcastically.  “Then 
he  might  of  had  children  exactly  his  own  ag**#  It  cer- 
tainly lowers  the  tone  of  this  here  Arcade,  to  turn  it 
into  a day-nursery  for  slob  kids.” 

Oblivious  to  hostile  criticism,  the  huge  young  Swede 
in  the  last  booth  pointed  away  at  his  oilcloth  sign. 

“ Sven  Jensen.  Peanuts  and  Poi)corn.”  proclaimed 
the  sign. 

The  slob  kids,  their  cream-colored  hair  bristling  in 
ten  thousand  various  directions,  their  dust-colored 
clothes  far  on  the  road  to  decay,  and  obviously  with- 
held by  no  restraining,  maternal  hand — the  slob  kids 
slowly  and  casually  filled  paper-bags  with  peanuts,  eat- 
ing each  alternate  nut  as  they  proceeded,  and  to-ssing 
the  shells  negligently  on  the  Arcade  floor. 

“Say,  wouldn’t  tiiat  jar  you?”  asked  the  demon- 
strator. “This  place  is  goin’  to  look  like  South 
Street  on  Market  Day.” 

Mary  Agnes  had  no  metropolitan  experience,  and 
South  Street  on  Market  Day  was  a new  simile  to  her, 
but  she  got  the  idea. 

“ I’m  gona  mix  in,”  she  announced,  determinedly, 
<ipened  her  little  gate,  and  marched  down  to  the  pea- 
nut booth.  “ Look  a-hcre,  what  do  you  kids  think 
you’re  at?”  inquired  the  spirited  Mary  Agnes.  “This 
is  a high-class  place,  and  you  can  deposit  your  peanut 
shells  in  the  rubbish  cans,  like  it  tells  you  to.” 

The  sign-painting  Swede  held  his  arrested  brush  and 
lient  ruminative  eyes  on  this  snapping,  fiery  visitor. 
His  engine  of  speech  turned  over  once  and  lay  down. 

Transferring  his  gaze  to  the  offensive  kids,  he  lunged 
to  rescue  the  youngest  and  dustiest,  who  was  glori- 
ously balancing  on  the  topmost  step  of  a ladder.  ^lary 
Agnes  observed  that  the  Swede  was  not  clumsy. 

Now  the  acrobatic  infant,  feeling  the  call  of  some 
aflinity  behind  that  hostile  front,  approached  Mary 
Agnes,  bearing  a handful  of  neanuts,  and  with  an 
engaging  grin  stuffed  them  into  the  pocket  of  her 
starchy  little  apron.  To  accomplish  this  he  stood  on 
tiptoe,’  and,  his  fat  ankles  suddenly  buckling  under 
him,  bore  down  heavily  on  the  pocket. 

The  flimsy  stuff  tore  beneath  the  strain,  and  his 
fingers  left  a grimy  print  on  the  pocket  edge,  but 
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“Look  a-hcic,  what  do  you  kids  think  you’re  at?” 


perfectly  good  years?”  asked  the  demonstrator,  in 
deep  disgust. 

“If  there’s  one  tiling  in  the  world  I’m  crazy  for. 
it’s  a deviled  crab  for  lunch,”  Mary  Agnes  addressed 
the  demonstrator  one  morning. 

“ They  say  you  can  get  the  grandest  ones  you  ever 
saw  at  the  delicatessen,  a block  down  the  boardwalk,” 
counseled  the  demonstrator.  “ I don’t  eat  ’em  my- 
self. My  gentleman  friend  says  they  don’t  constitute 
a balanced  ration,  and  I got.  too  much  regard  for  my 
complexion.” 

Mary  Agnes  had  no  scruples.  She  removed  her  little 
apron  at  once.  Starting  forth  on  her  errand,  she 
found  the  youngest  peanut  kid  pasted  to  her  gate,  re- 
garding her  with  rapt  attention. 

“Go  away,”  she  directed  him  sternly. 

With  difticulty  the  peanut  kid  peeled  his  fat,  ad- 
hesive person  from  the  bars,  and  turned  to  walk  by 
her  side,  a tru.stful,  steadying  hand  engaged  in  hers. 

Mary  Agnes  shook  him  off.  Grief  without  resent- 
ment tarnished  his  radiance  at  this  unappreciative 
reception.  Deciding  that  his  dream  would  have  Ijeen 
too  lovely,  he  rolled  in  her  wake  to  the  boardwalk, 
outside,  where  the  bathing  crowd  on  the  beach  below 
won  his  fickle  interest. 

Mary  Agnes,  returning,  crab  in  hand,  saw  the  elder 
peanut  children  walking  along  the  perilous  edge  of 
the  boardw’alk  outside  the  fence.  Flat  on  his  face, 
the  youngest  was  wriggling  between  the  rails  to  join 
them.  His  stout  legs  waved  aimlessly  above  the  void. 

Mary  Agnes  dropped  her  crab  with  a brittle  crash 
and  seized  the  foolhardy  infant.  She  set  him  down 
vigorously  on  the  boardwalk. 

“ Don’t  let  me  see  you  do  tiiat  again,”  she  warned 
him,  and  caught  up  her  dislocated  crab,  that  now 
crackled  sadly  inside  its  paper.  “ You  older  kids 
oughta  have  some  sense,”  slie  denounced  the  file  out- 
side the  rail. 

The  crab  was  badly  damaged  in  appearance,  and 
hits  of  shell  had  gone  all  through  it. 

“ It  dtH*8  seem  to  me  mysterious,”  grumbled  the  dem- 
onstrator, “ that  the  world’s  got  to  be  simply  over- 
flowin’ with  kids  so  you  can’t  hardly  avoid  steppin’ 
on  ’em.” 

“ I presume  it’s  because  so  few  of  ’em  live  to  grow 
up,”  reflected  Mary  Agnes.  “ They're  always  ventur- 
in  out  beyond  their  depth,  or  failin’  off  the  board- 
walk, or  runnin’  in  front  of  auto-trucks.  Anyway,  I 
.saved  that  kid’s  life  for  the  moment.  But  he  won’t 
last  long.” 

The  tall,  well-hinged  body  of  the  peanut  man 
emerged  from  his  booth  ami  came  swinging  down  the 
Arcade. 

“ Brigham  Young’s  cornin’  to  call,”  announced  the 
malicious  demonstrator. 

Behind  him,  with  large  security  of  welcome,  trailed 
his  yellow-headed  followers. 

The  Swede  sat  down  on  a high  stool  and  fixed  his 
satisfied  gaze  on  Mary  Agnes. 

“ We  got  a broom,”  he  reported,  brightly,  after  a 
long  pause. 

■“So  I see.”  Mary  Agnes  was  disconcertingly  brief 
and  cold.  “What  ’ll  you  have?”  she  inquired,  pres- 
ently. 

The  Swede  looked  around  for  inspiration. 

“Well,  want  a grape  sherbet,  kids?”  he  appealed 
to  his  crew,  who  had  now  come  scatter ingly  to  anchor. 

They  approved.  Mary  Agnes  began  to  slam  balls 
of  violet-colored  ice  into  tall  glasses. 

As  she  filled  the  fifth  glass  a slight  commotion  at- 
tracted her  eye.  The  youngest  kid  had  climbed  from 
the  gate  to  tlie  counter,  and  was  just  setting  his  foot 
on  the  first  row  of  a jiyramid  of  bottles. 

Mary  Agnes  leaped  to  detacji  him.  The  infant  col- 
lapsed against  her  and  clasped  his  arms  about  her 
neck  to  steady  himself.  In  generous  acknowledgment 
of  her  timely  support  he  then  pressed  his  open  mouth 
against  her  cheek  with  a fatuous  smile.  Mary  Agnes 
hardened  her  heart. 

“ He’s  gona  be  a sailor,”  explained  the  Swede,  re- 
moving his  child  from  tire  ,^nt<^|tp|.ti,  |atool. 

“He’s  gona  be  a corp.V.' Ifciyl[nr  Idon’t'lolok  out,”  re- 


nolKHly  minded  except  Mary  Agnes.  .All  the  tithers 
beamed  approval. 

Somewhat  at  a loss,  Mary  Agnes  stood  with  half- 
oj>en  mouth.  The  peanut  man  got  under  way  at  last. 

“That’s  right.  Miss,”  he  supported  her.  “That’s 
right,  kids.  Get  the  broom.” 

But  it  appeared  there  was  no  broom. 

“ We’ll  borrow  yours,”  volunteered  the  eldest  kid 
obligingly  to  Mary  Agnes. 

Mary  Agnes,  hoM’ever,  had  had  shiftless  neighbors 
all  her  life.  She  was  not  going  to  drift  into  any  such 
relation  with  this  trash. 

“ You’ll  need  a broom  every  day,”  she  said  in- 
flexibly. “Get  one  of  your  own.  Then  you’ll  have  it.” 

“That’s  right.  Miss,”  agreed  the  peanut  man.  A 
doubt  of  the  kids’  behavior  crossed  his  mind.  “ You 
must  excuse  their  manners,”  he  urged,  anxiously. 
“ They  got  no  mother.”  His  face  clouded. 

The  demonstrator  surveyed  Mary  Agnes  on  her 
return. 

“ Well,  you  made  quite  a hit  with  your  Mormon 
friend.  He  looked  tickled  to  death.  Ain’t  he  asked 
you  for  5’our  steady  company?” 

“ Say,  I gotta  get  me  a few  dozens  of  new  aprons  if 
tliose  pests  stays  here,”  was  all  Mary  Agnes’s  answer, 
as  she  resentfully  untied  the  polluted  garment. 

Mary  Agnes  was  destined  to  become  a cult.  Next 
(lay  the  eldest  peanut  girl,  aged  eight,  began  to  tie 
up*  her  rebellious  hair  with  a black  ribbon.  Within 
the  week  she  appeared  in  a pitiful  little  apron,  a 
mockery  of  Mary  Agnes’s  fair  originals,  a thing  of 
coarse  muslin  and  jagged  stitches,  which  in  half  an 
hour  took  on  the  aspect  of  a dishcloth. 

“ I’m  I.ena.  1 got  a apron  like  yours,”  she  exulted. 
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pausing  before  Mary  Agnes’s  hower.  “ I do  my  hair 
like  yours,  too.” 

“ It’s  no  way  for  a kid  to  do  her  hair,”  decreed 
^lary  Agnes,  adversely.  “ You’re  not  old  enough.” 

“ Oh  yes,”  Lena  reassured  her.  “ I’m  plenty  old 
enough.  I’m  eight.  Sven’s  seven,”  she  expanded 
further,  “and  Carl’s  six,  and  there’s  nobody  five  or 
four,  and  the  baby’s  three.” 

“ .\w,  whaf  was  fhe  use  of  wa.>»tin’  them  oth(  r two 
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sjMJiulod  Mary  A^^nos.  tartly,  and  orasod  tlic  wet  kiss 
with  her  handkerchief. 

There  was  a silence  wliile  the  violet  ices  diniinislied 
and  disappeared, 

“ We  got  tickets  for  tlie  movies  to-night,”  remarked 
Mr.  Jensen,  as  he  laid  a half-dollar  on  the  rubber 
mat.  “ Won’t  you  come  along?” 

He  stared  hopefully  at  her. 

“ I gotta  ’tend  to  business.  I don’t  think  you’ll  be 
lonesome,”  returned  Mary  Agnes  in  a discouraging 
tone. 

The  Swede’s  face  fell.  She’  felt  slightly  ashaTiied. 
It  did  seem  like  laying  a cold  hand  on  the  heart  of 
joy.  He  stared  thoughtfully  a few  minutes  longer, 
then  turned  and  followed  the  ebbing  tide  of  kids 
toward  his  own  stall. 

“ Ain’t  he  the  terrible  masher?”  asked  the  demon- 
strator. ironically.  “ I do  love  to  see  a man  take  his 
four  children  along  with  him  when  he  goes  a-eourtin’.” 

*■  Yes,  ^Miss,”  the  demonstrator  handed  a bottle  of 
face  cream  to  a group  of  customers.  “ The  seashore 
is  certainly  hard  on  the  complexion.  I dun’no’  what 
mine  would  look  like  if  I didn’t  use  this  cream 
regular.  Yes,  of  course  it  might  seem  expensive,  but 
you  can’t  expect  the  best  ingredients  in  the  cheap 
creams.  Yes,  ma’am,  this  is  two-fifty  a bottle,  but 
then  you  know  what  you’re  gettin’.  A lady’s  com- 
plexion is  more  important  to  her  than  the  difference. 
No’m,  I don’t  keep  any  low-priced  creams.  We  prefer 
to  give  our  customers  only  the  best,  and  we  think 
they  appreciate  it.  Just  try  that.  Rub  it  in  well.” 

Amid  much  laughter,  the  customers,  a half-dozen 
tanned,  well-dressed  young  girls,  began 
dabbing  experimental  touches  of  cream 
upon  their  faces. 

A swarthy,  wandering  lace-peddler, 
scenting  their  luxurious  air,  set  down 
his  double  suit-case  beside  them,  and 
opened  it. 

“ Irish  collars,  very  cheap,”  he  began, 
insinuatingly. 

Out  from  his  stall  burst  the  lace 
merchant  opposite.  His  voice  preceded 
him,  fluent  in  Syrian.  The  peddler 
rose  gladly  to  the  attack.  A furious 
foreign  baliel  arose  and  flowed  like 
Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Da- 
mascus. 

“ Aw,  what’s  the  matter  with  youse  ?” 
objected  the  outraged  demonstrator, 
finding  her  sales  endangered.  “ Why 
can’t  one  of  you  Y’’id8  look  at  another 
without  explodin’?  If  any  of  you  sees 
a penny  pass  him  up,  he’s  bound  to  have  , 

brain  fever.”  i J 

“Yids!”  cried  the  angry  merchant.  / j| 

“ He  iss  Armenian.  I am  Syrian.  And  / 

he  hass  no  right.”  / ,-v 

“ That’s  so.”  asserted  Mary  Agnes.  / 

“ Naham’s  gut  the  sole  lace  concession 
for  this  place.  Y’’ou’ll  have  to  move 

By  that  time  the  prospective  cus- 
tomers  had  fled.  Perceiving  this,  tlie 
Armenian  moved  darkly  away.  At  his 
heels  followed  Naham’s  blighting  fore- 
casts.” 

“ Keep  cool,  Naham.”  advised  the 
demonstrator.  “ You’ve  wislied  most 
everything  on  to  him,  I guess.  This 
ain’t  a Progressive  campaign.” 

Naliam  returned  to  his  stall.  But  in 
a few  minutes  he  recrossed  the  aisle, 
la^aring  a small  lace  bag.  He  laid  it 
on  Mary  Agnes’s  counter,  smiling  grate- 
fully. 

“I  am  oblige.  Y’ass,”  he  declared. 

Mary  Agnes  was  not  overcome. 

“That  ain’t  business,”  she  rebuked 
him.  “ Nobody  gets  rich  handin’  out 
graft  like  that.” 

She  waved  awav  the  bag.  Naham  was  “I’m 

highly  pleased,  fte  admired  economical 
women. 

“ Id  ain’t  dear,”  he  informed  her. 

“ Dere  iss  dree  classes  of  lace.  A,  B,  and  C.  Id  iss 
only  C.  Nod  so  good  work.” 

Still  Mary  Agnes  shook  her  head.  Then  from  the 
side  of  her  eye  she  beheld  the  peanut  man’s  savage 
expression.  Never  before  had  she  caught  a surly 
look  on  his  amiable  face.  Mary  Agnes  smiled  bril- 
liantly at  the  Syrian. 

“ Thank  you  so  much,  Naham.”  she  said.  She  hung 
the  l)ag  upon  her  arm,  and  tried  tlie  effect  from  dif- 
ferent angles. 

The  Swede  snatched  his  cap  from  a nail  in  tlie 
wall,  and  swaggered  off  up  the  boardwalk,  leaving  the 
slob  kids  in  charge. 

“ You  struck  Naham  all  of  a heap.  Pity  he  ain’t 
white,”  gurgled  the  demonstrator,  sympathetically. 

Then  Mary  Agnes  stuck  the  new  lace  bag,  Class  C, 
under  the  counter,  between  the  sherbet  can  and  the 
bucket  of  lemon  skins. 

“Sell  anything?”  asked  the  Fancy  Fruits  man,  who 
dwelt  next  beyond  the  Princeton  preparations. 

The  fruit  man  wore  seersucker  shirts,  laced  boots, 
and  a mustache.  Evidently  there  was  nothing  about 
him  that  could  prove  alluring  to  a lady.  The  dem- 
onstrator made  indifferent  answer. 

“Nope.  Naham’s  hereditary  enemy  queered  my 
sale.  How’s  trade  with  you?” 

■'  Rotten,”  appropriately  grumbled  the  fruit  man. 

“ These  summer  folks  think  they  gotta  have  a six 
months’  residence  before  they  can  be  legally  divorced 
from  a nickel.  Business  is  going  to  the  devil,  any- 
way. People  won’t  spend  while  they  keep  stirring 
up  this  here  tariff  question.  It’s  taxes,  nothin’  but 
taxes.  You  pay  for  a license  to  sell  on  the  «tr*«t, and 
then  you  can’t  sell  in  a buildin’,  and  your  rents  corner, 
so  high  in  buildin’s  there’s  no  profit  for  anybody.” 

He  split  a peach  and  laid  lialf  of  it  before  the 
demonstrator. 

“1  lose  monev  right  atawg^”  he  declared. irloomily. 


■■That  .so?”  asked  the  languid  demonstrator. 
■•  Why  d'you  keep  on  rentin’?” 

The  fruit  man  began  to  speak,  caught  himself, 
looked  at  her  disapprovingly  a moment,  and  withdrew 
into  his  cell. 

“ I get  too  weary  of  these  chronic  knockers,”  con- 
fided the  demonstrator  to  Mary  Agnes.  “ That  fruit 
man  don’t  use  his  head  to  think  with.  And  ain’t  he 
generous?”  She  lifted  the  half-peach  With  affected  de- 
light, e.xamined  it.  and  laid  it  carefirlly  down  again, 
“ I don’t  darse  to  eat  anything  so  v'aluable,”  she  de- 
clared. “It  would  worry  my  gentletnaii  friend  if  I 
accepted  such  gifts.  From  a stand-patter,  too.  My 
gentleman  friend’s  a single-taxer,”  she  continued, 
dreamily.  “ He  don’t  hold  to  any  party.  Neither  do 
I.  I’m  a suffragette,  myself.  What  do  you  s’posc  is 
your  Swedish  friend’s  convictions?” 

“ I dun’no’,”  said  Mary  Agnes,  contemptuously. 
“ They’re  a hard-headed  lot,  my  father  says.  Y^ou 
can’t  persuade  ’em  of  anything,  and  they  always  vote 
solid,” 

“ Well,  my  gentleman  friend  says,  however  they 
vote,  them  Scandinavians  can’t  be  bought,”  offered  the 
demonstrator.  Mary  Agnes,  with  the  horrid  conscious- 
ness of  a venal  ancestry,  refused  to  admit  virtue  in 
this  trait. 

“ I guess  they’re  too  stubborn,”  she  suggested. 

To  Mary  Agnes’s  knowledge,  her  father’s  vote  re- 
volved with  every  wind  of  fortune. 

When  the  Swede  returned,  he  came  straight  to  Mary 
Agnes’s  booth,  and  his  face  had  cleared  beautifully. 


looking  for  a girl  to  take  my  old  girl’s  place,”  he 


He  opened  an  mimense  fist  on  the  counter,  displaying 
an  abalone  pendant  set  in  silver,  and  fixed  Mary 
Agnes  silently  with  blue  eyes  like  fire. 

Mary  Agues’s  covetous  heart  w'as  stirred  to  its 
depth,  but  she  remained  outwardly  frigid.  This  suc- 
cession of  gift-bearers  had  educated  her  in  poise. 

“What’s  that  for  ?”  she  asked,  with  excessive  inno- 
cence. 

“ You’re  goin’  with  me,”  exjilaincd  the  Swede,  con- 
viction in  liis  tone.  “You  can  give  back  the  lace 
stuff.” 

“Oh,  indeed!”  said  Mary  Agnes,  satirically,  con- 
scious of  an  audience  in  the  next  stall.  “ My.  ain’t 
your  family  ’most  big  enough  already?”  askeil  Mary 
Agnes,  with  false  interest. 

The  demonstrator  giggled, 

I'he  Swede  lowered  his  eyes.  Ilis  eyelids  showed 
w'hite  in  his  tanned  face  that  began  to  flush  slowly. 
Uneasiness  came  upon  Mary  Agnes  as  she  watched 
that  gathering  wrath,  a dangerous,  slow  fury  outside 
her  experience. 

“ But  there’s  nothin’  he  can  do.”  she  fortified  her- 
self, and  studiously  ignoring  him,  she  spoke  to  the 
demonstrator.  “ There’s  an  Irish  lady  down  our 
street’s  married  to  a Swede.  He  gets  drunk  and 
beats  her  somethin’  awful,  and  the  police  gotta  inter- 
fere regular.”  Mary  .\gnes  began  to  polish  the 
counter  abstractedly,  coming  ever  closer  to  the  Swede’s 
outstretched  arm.  “ I will  say  for  him,  though,  at 
least  he’s  got  a man’s  job.  He’s  a fisherman.  Some 
are  more  cautious.” 

Sven  .Tensen  began  to  speak,  but  thought  better  of 
it,  after  an  inarticulate  gasp. 

“If  a Catholic  marries  a I.utheran,  that’s  what  she 
gets.”  observed  the  inexorable  Mary  Agnes,  “ and  it’s 
what  she  deserves.” 

Taking  the  various  hints,  the  peanut  man  withdrew. 
It  was  true,  there  was  nothing  he  could  do,  but  his 
kindling  face  se«mied  fit  to  set  the  place  ablaze  as  he 
strode  back  t*'  lus  own  business. 


“ 'J'heri'  comes  that  singer  again.”  The  demon- 
strator la'gan  to  preen  herself.  “ My  gentleman  friend 
wouldn’t  like  it,  if  he  seen  the  way  tliat  fellow  joshes 
me.  But,  my  goodness!  a lady’s  gotta  have  some 
pleasure.  He’d  a right  to  of  took  his  vacation  early, 
if  he’d  of  expeeted  to  keep  me  chained.” 

The  piano  in  the  sheet-music  booth  was  silent  for 
a space.  The  youth  whose  expert  fingers  operated 
without  mental  direction,  while  his  tireless  lungs 
jioured  forth  roundelays,  now  rising  from  his  polished 
stool,  sauntered  across  the  way. 

The  demonstrator  hastily  adjusted  an  invisible  hair- 
pin, and  passed  a chamois  over  lier  nose. 

“Want  a manicure?”  she  greeted  him,  carelessly, 
assuming  a business  errand. 

The  fashionable  youth  stuck  his  hands  in  the 
pockets  of  his  Norfolk  jacket,  and  leaned  gracefully 
against  the  counter. 

“ I’m  lookin’  for  a girl  to  take  my  old  girl’s  place,” 
he  sang  into  the  demonstrator’s  ear,  softening  his 
voice  of  brass  to  a pretended  secrecy. 

“Were  you  thinkin’  I’d  do?”  she  inquired. 

He  studied  the  lovely  distribution  of  color  in  her 
face, 

“ I’ve  seen  worse,”  he  admitted.  “ This  Princeton 
stuff’s  all  to  the  good.  That  pink  you’re  wearin’ 
would  fool  Dr,  Wiley.  I’ll  surely  take  a box  of  it 
home  to  my  winter  girl.” 

“ Y’ou  have  your  nerve  with  you,”  decided  the  im- 
passive demonstrator.  “This  here  pink  of  mine  repre- 
sents the  way  your  winter  girl  would  like  to  look, 
and  can’t.  It  grew  on  me.  However,  for  three  dollars 
I can  sell  you  a box  that  ’ll  do  more 
for  her  natural  defects  than  any  other 
rouge.” 

“Three  dollars!”  echoed  the  singer. 
“ Mamma ! Y'our  stuff  dou’t  cost  three 
dollars!” 

“ It  costs  you  that,”  asserted  the 
demonstrator,  grimly.  “ Us  it  costs 
about  four  and  a half  cents  a box,  but 
we  gotta  make  a fair  profit.” 

“ Oh,  look!”  interrupted  Mary  Agnes. 
“ What’s  that  crowd  around  the  band- 
stand? And  the  band’s  cornin’  down! 
What’s  up?” 

There  was  indeed  a group  of  men  in 
silk  hats  around  the  band-stand,  and 
the  players  w'ere  forming  in  marching 
order, 

“ Sven  Jensen’s  gona  get  a medal  for 
bravery,”  shrieked  a small  boy,  running 

Little  boys  know  everything.  The 
band  marched  tunefully  to  the  peanut 
booth,  and  there  stopped.  The  silk- 
: hatted  men  advanced. 

Mary  Agnes  was  puzzled.  Is  it  brave 
to  run  a peanut  stand,  while  all  the 
uHT  other  young  men  of  your  race  wring 

their  living  from  the  reluctant  sea? 

“ I’d  heard  some  demonstration  was 
scheduled,”  remarked  the  singer. 

“ Say.”  the  cosmetic  expert  adjured 
him  with  new  interest,  “what’s  he 

lilary  .Ygnes  listened. 

“ Why,  he’s  the  fellow  rescued  several 
men  last  spring,  and  got  his  leg  broke 
time  Captain  Elmer  was  drowned.  And 
ain't  he  the  husky  boy  that  could  do  it, 
though!  I think  I’ll  go  view  the  re- 

The  singer  straightened  up. 

“ I’ll  go  along.”  statad  the  demon- 
strator,  slipping  out  of  her  stall. 

Mary  Agues  wanted  to  go  too.  But 
of  course  she  wouldn’t. 

B|PH^  “ You  oughtn’ta  leave  your  place,” 

she  said.  “ You’ll  miss  sales.” 

“ You  oughtn'ta  do  anything  you 
sang  wanta,  in  this  world,”  returned  the 

demonstrator,  comfortably.  But  you 
generally  do.  Them  Princeton  people 
are  gettin’  too  rich  off  me  as  it  is.” 

“ Elmer  was  .Teiisen’s  brother-in-law,”  said  the 
singer,  as  she  fell  into  step  with  him.  “ Ltfft  him  all 
them  taffy-colored  kids  to  support,  just  when  he  can’t 
fish  this  summer,  account  of  his  leg.  There’s  that 
darn  little  tight-rope  walker  now.” 

The  youngest  peanut-vender,  returning  from  a visit 
to  the  carousel,  was  cruising  round  the  crowd,  vainly 
striving  to  pierce  his  way  through  the  compact  mass. 
Presently  he  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  withdrawing 
to  the  boardwalk  outside,  undertook  laboriously  to 
ascend  the  to|)  rail. 

The  band  had  ceased  iilaying.  One  of  the  silk- 
hatted  men  began  to  make  a speech.  Hanging  over 
the  front  of  her  booth,  Mary  Agnes  could  hear  some 
<;f  his  sonorous  periods,  as  he  passed  the  heroic 
virtues  in  review. 

She  was  glad  the  peanut  man  had  been  a fisherman. 
Virile  courage  appealed  to  Mary  Agnes.  But  she 
grew  impatieiit  at  the  glittering  flood  of  generalities. 

Deftly  she  turned  a sherbet  into  a glass,  and  hailed 
the  next  small  boy  she  saw  passing. 

“ Come  tell  me  what’s  goin’  on,”  she  invited  him, 
extending  the  glass. 

The  small  boy  hesitated,  his  soul  torn.  Finally  his 
spiritual  nature  won.  He  shook  his  head  and,  speed- 
ing by,  disappeared  in  the  dense  mob  around  the 
IH'anut  stand. 

But  not  all  the  adolescent  population  was  so  high- 
minded.  A greedier  creature  followed. 

“I  can’t  leave  my  stall.”  jirevaricated  Marv'  Agnes 
to  the  fat  telegraph  messenger  she  summoned  next. 

“Tell  me  what  started  all  this  fuss  about  the  ])eanut 
man.” 

The  hoy  could  do  that,  in  the  intervals  when  facial 
paralysis  from  the  chilly  sherbet  interfered  with 
eating. 

“ He  saved  'em  in  the  big  nnr’oaster  last  spring,” 
said  the  bov.  x,.  . . , ^ 

“ Saved  who ?”  0 Ti  □ I Hs  I fro-m 
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known  as  “ kids  ” by  transverse  boards  slipped  into 
grooves;  the  rippers  stand  at  one  side  and  the  headers 
at  the  other.  As  each  fish  is  slit  open  the  entrails 
and  head  go  overboard,  the  liver  into  a barrel,  and  the 
fish  into  the  hold. 

If  it  is  fresh  fishing,  the  Arethusa  is  back  at  T 
Wharf  within  three  weeks;  a salt  cruise  will  last  as 
long  as  four  months.  For  the  Sorter  cruise  80,000 
pounds  is  a good  cargo,  if  it  meets  a $.3  market,  and 
will  mean  a profit  of  $70  or  $80  to  each  of  the  crew 
when  the  division  is  made.  For  this  deep-see  fishing 
is  done  on  a co-operative  basis  and  custom  decrees 
the  division.  First  a certain  percentage  goes  to  the 
owner  of  the  schooner  and  a certain  percentage  to 
the  captain  (and  very  often,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Arethusa,  the  owner  is  the  captain.  Then  expenses  are 
deducted — the  cost  of  provisions,  ice.  bait,  and  trawl; 
bait  will  cost  anywhere  from  $100  to  $.300,  provisions 
for  three  w'eeks  may  be  $250;  $1.50  will  go  into  ice  in 
summer,  while  the  modest  sum  of  $700  will  represent 
a season’s  supply  of  trawl-line. 

When  the  captain’s  and  owner’s  shares  are  deducted 
and  all  expenses  are  paid,  the  net  proceeds  are  divided 
among  the  men.  The  chances  of  making  money  in  the 
business  are  uneven;  sometimes  it  is  very  profitable, 
as  witness  the  fact  that  most  of  the  master  mariners 
started  as  fishermen.  Hut  the  average  profits  for  the 
year  are  apt  to  be  only  about  *000  or  $800. 

Now  if  you  try  to  lind  out  why  a man  pursues  this 
dangerous  calling,  you  will  find  yourself  doubling  back 
upon  your  own  imagination  for  an  answer.  The  chap- 
lain at  the  mission  will  toll  you  that  these  men  and 
their  fathers  and  their  fatliers’  fathers  lx‘fore  tliem 
have  lived  and  worked  where  the  old  Atlantic  chants 
their  lullaby,  and  that  it  is  in  the  blood.  Ask  the  men, 
and  they  do  not  understand.  It  does  not  occur  to 
them  that  they  are  doing  anything  brave  in  follow- 
ing a calling  which  statistics  show  to  be  much  more 
hazardous  than  coal-mining  or  war.  For  a fisherman 
to  consider  the  risks  of  his  trade  is  as  unprofessional 
as  for  a soldier  to  show  fear.  They  slip  into  the 
industry  as  moat  men  slip  into  one  calling  or  another 
— more*  by  accident  than  any  other  way. 

So  it  was  with  Captain  Rawson.  When  I asked 
him  if  be  would  like  a farm  inland  somewhere  miles 
from  the  coast,  he  unexpectedly  said  he  would.  But.” 
he  added,  a bit  wistfully,  “what  would  I do  with  it? 
I don’t  know  anything 'about  farming:  I don’t  know 
anything  except  ray  own  trade.  I’ve  followed  the  si'a 
for  thirty  years.” 

He  did  not  exactly  slip  into  his  trade,  however. 
As  a lad  he  had  found  $18  a month  and  life  ladiind 
the  grocer’s  counter  in  Bath,  Maine,  rather  dull,  and 
he  Imd  run  away  to  sea  in  the  most  approved  style. 
Two  other  schooners  he  had  owned  in  the  thirty  years 


besides  the  Arethusa,  and  both  had 'been  run  down  in 
the  fog  by  steamers.  One  had  gone  down  slowly  off 
Portland — that  is,  she  had  taken  three  minutes  to 
settle.  The  second  had  gone  down  promptly,  sunk 
by  the  stem  in  one  minute;  yet  every  man  liad  come 
off  safely-  in  one  of  the  dories. 

“ I think  I’ve  had  my  share  of  shipwrecks,”  said  the 
captain,  slowly,  and  I agreed  with  him.  The  thing 
that  made  the  most  impression  on  him  in  the  history 
of  these  disasters  was  the  lawsuit  which  one  of  them 
had  entailed  liefore  he  could  collect  his  insurance. 

What  happens  on  board  when  a man  is  ill  or  in- 
jured is  another  measure  of  these  men.  Kither  the 
patient  or  the  catch  must  suffer.  If  the  man  is  in  a 
bad  way  according  to  the  layman’s  diagnosis,  cheer- 
fully the  schooner  puts  about  and  heats  back  to  the 
nearest  point  on  the  Canadian  coast,  where  he  can  get 
a doctor’s  care;  and  never  a word  of  complaint  from 
the  rest,  though  the  circumstance  means  that  the  bait 
g(K'8  overboard  and  the  schooner  returns  witli  a big 
expiuise  account  and  no  catch — or  a late  catch,  which 
means  a Hooded  market  and  low  prices. 

But  a seaman’s  diagnosis  is  not  apt  to  be  identical 
with  a doctor’s,  and  the  }>atient  is  the  last  man  to 
suggest  turning  back.  And  so  he  lies  and  suffers 
and  frequently  dies  or  becomes  maimed  for  life  purely 
for  lack  of  timely  care. 

“On  a trip  last  year.”  said  Captain  Rawson,  “we 
ran  down  one  of  our  own  dories  in  a fog..  We  picked 
up  the  man,  all  right.  He  seemed  to  lie  some  hurt, 
hut  he  insisted  on  working  that  night  cleaning  the 
catch.  'I'lie  next  day  he  was  worse,  and  when  we 
landed  ho  went  to  the  Marine  Hospital  in  Chelsea. 
Next  time  I came  ashore  I went  to  inquire  and  I found 
the  poor  feller  was  dead.” 

The  captain  had  himself  slipped  on  an  icy  deck 
and  fallen  on  an  anchor  a day  or  two  before  and  was 
even  then  walking  about  with  a broken  rib. 

The  commonest  accident  that  befalls  the  men  is 
blood-poisoning,  which  fre<piently  results  in  death. 
Fish-hook  wounds  not  in  theiiiKclves  dangerous  become 
so  when  not  dressed,  and  the.  wounded  man  continues 
to  handle  the  stale  herring  and  scpiid  which  is  used  as 
bait.  Anotlier  common  ailment  is  frozen  hands  and  feet 

Now,  when  it  comes  to  a question  of  presenting 
iigures  as  a plea  for  the  hospital-ship  we  encounter 
this  difficulty:  the  list  of  men  who  suffer  death  and 
disablement  from  preventable  causes  is  scattered 
through  the  records  of  dozens  of  hosjiitals  on  the 
coasts  of  Nova  Scotia.  Maine,  and  Sla.ssachusetts. 
'I’he  famous  open-air  service  which  takes  place  in 
(Jlouci'ster  every  summer,  when  llow’crs  are  strewn 
on  the  outbound  tide  in  memory  of  the  men  of  Clou- 
cestiT  wlio  have  gone  forth  never  to  return,  com- 
memorates only  a fraction  of  the  total  loss  even  to 
that  one  town,  for  the  list  which  is  read  at  the  service 


includes  only  such  men  as  have  been  los^  overboard 
or  died  while  actually  at  sea.  iSiVen  in  thjg  partial 
roll-call  620  have  been  mustered  out  in  the  last  ten 
years  of  the  6,000  men  who  have  gone  forth  from  Glou- 
cester for  fish — an  average  of  sixty-tw’o  deaths  a year 
among  men  exceptionally  muscular  and  sturdy  of  their 
kind,  and  every  one  of  them  young. 

The  year  1910  shows  the  smallest  list  for  many 
years — ^twenty-five  names  in  all.  Yet  even  in  that  year, 
among  the  records  reading,  “ Lost  from  Sch.  Smuggler, 
Jan.  ist,”  “.Lost  from  Sch.  Waldo  Stream,”  “Dory 
swamped  Jan.  30th,”  “ Went  astray  from  Sch.  Marg 
de  Costa  Aug.  2d,”  appear  seven  records  (tw-enty -eight 
per  cent,  of  the  total  list)  of  men  who  were  not 
drow’iied,  but  died  aboard  the  schooners  of  accidents 
and  diseases,  where  the  presence  of  a doctor  might 
presumably  have  made  the  difference  between  life  and 
death. 

Codfish  costs  something  like  fifteen  cents  a pound 
to  you  and  me  who  eat  it.  Obviously  it  is  not  you 
and  I who  eat  it  who  really  pay  for  it.  For  in  the 
terms  of  risk  to  life  and  limb  it  is  the  most  expensive 
article  of  food  in  common  use  to-day.  Undoubtedly 
those  who  begrudge  the  fishermen  this  appropriation 
for  the  hospital-ship  will  point  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  them  are  not  citizens.  Well,  on  shore  we  do  not 
leave  an  injured  working-man  to  die  by  the  roadside 
because  he  is  a foreigner.  We  rush  him  to  a hospital 
as  fast  as  if  he  voted  regularly.  Either  our  common 
instincts  of  humanity  get  the  Ldter  of  us,  or  else  we 
consider  that  he  is  engaged  in  digging  ditches  or  laying 
rails  to  facilitdte  the  transportation  of  citizens,  and 
that,  therefore,  he  has  some  rights.  The  men  of  the 
fishing  fleets  are  contributing  five  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  food  to  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
every  year.  If  the  Newfoundland  Banks  should  rise 
out  of  the  sea  to-morrow  and  be  thickly  planted  with 
grain,  they  could  fi*ed  only  a small  proportion  of  the 
people  who  now  subsist  on  the  tons  and  tons  of  cod 
which  are  taken  each  year  from  the  cold  depths  of  the 
Atlantic  above  these  submerged  islands. 

In  this  day,  when  there  is  a strong  trend  of  popular 
feeling  toward  more  just  liability  laws,  it  is  a strange 
thing  that  this  co-operative  extra-hazardous  industry, 
where  there  is  no  employer  to  pay  the  costs,  where 
the  individual  and  not  the  industry  must  assume  all 
risks,  has  gone  unguarded  by  even  the  minimum 
expedient  of  a hospital. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  codfish  is  always  going  to 
be  expensive;  a hospital-ship  would  simply  reduce  its 
cost  to  the  lowest  possible  terms.  And  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  c<xl  in  terms  of  human  life  would  seem  to  lie 
a fitting  and  ajipropriate  economy  on  the  part  of  Uncle 
Sam.  We  shall  have  a chance  to  see  what  Congress 
thinks  about  it  when  the  Gardner  joint  resolution 
comes  to  a vote. 
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gestions  on  thousands  of  people  to  see  how  they 
worked  before  adopting  them.”  This  answer  must 
seem  extravagant — until  one  has  actually  visited  the 
terminal  and  seen  for  himself  how  smoothly  and 
swiftly  and  comfortably  the  myriads  of  passengers  are 
helped  on  their  way.  To  begin  with,  those  coming  in 
never  meet  those  going  out.  No  chance  for  obstruc- 
tion or  friction  there.  Then,  no  matter  whence  a 
passenger  comes  or  whither  he  is  bound,  he  finds  a 
smooth,  easy  pathway  ahead  of  him.  He  cannot  go 
wrong.  A brief  walk  will  take  him  from  the  train 
to  the  street  and  its  cabs  and  surface  cars,  or  to  the 
elevated  railroad,  or  to  the  present  Subway,  or  the 
McAdoo  tubes  to  New  Jersey,  or  the  Belmont  tubes  to 
Long  Island,  or  the  new  Lexington  Avenue  Subway. 
Every  day  7,600  cars  of  city  transit  arrive  at  these 
doors. 

Not  one  stairway  will  tax  the  passenger’s  heart 
or  heels  on  tiie  wav  to  any  of  these  places.  The  ramp 
will  make  his  walk  a luxurious  stroll.  What  is  a 
ramp?  A long,  smooth,  gently  sloping  hill  that  leads 
from  one  plane  to  another.  >kapoleon  easily  rode  his 
horse  up  the  spiral  ramp  from  the  ground  to  the 
top  of  the  old  Campanile  in  Venice.  But  these  modern 
ramps  are.  easier  yet.  They  are  not  cun'ed,  but 
straightaway.  The  grade  is  so  gentle  that  an  athlete 
cannot  feel  it  at  all,  and  a man  on  crutches  or  a 
little  child  moves  along  as  comfortably  as  on  the  level 
sidewalk.  A crowded  stairway  is  a dangerous  thing. 
When  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  was  new  great  crowds  wore 
enjoying  on  the  lofty  footpath  the  luxury  of  a stroll 
in  mid-air  between  the  two  cities.  On  a short,  straight, 
simple  stairway  west  of  the  New  York  tower  a w'oman 


stumbled,  fell,  and  screamed.  The  crowd  pressed  close 
to  learn  what  had  happened.  More  people  fell,  the 
others  surged  down  upon  them — and  bt-fore  the  police 
could  cheek  the  panic-stricken  throng  several  persons 
were,  killed  and  many  injured.  Not  one  stairway  lies 
in  the  jia.^senger's  path  in  the  new  terminal. 

When  it  was  decided  that  ramps  should  lie  installed 
the  next  problem  was  to  make  those  ramps  just  right, 
and  to  this  end  months  of  experimentation  wore  spent. 
'Fhey  must  Ik'  so  constructed  that  they  would  suit 
the  reipiireinents  of  an  infinitely  varied  public.  The 
slope  had  to  be  so  gentle  that  the  aged  traveler  would 
not  balk  at  it.  and  that  if  a little  boy  could  walk  at 
all  he  would  be  able  to  walk  the  length  of  the  ramp. 

Temporary  ramps  for  observation  purposes  were 
therefore  erected  in  the  station,  and  their  effect  on 
the  passengers  was  noted  carefully.  All  the  em- 
ployees of  the  terminal — the  Grand  Central’s  large 
fixed  population — took  their  turn  at  walking  up  and 
down.  They  went  up  empty-handed,  and  they  went 
up  laden  with  bundles.  Fat  men  and  thin  men,  young 
and  old.  athletic  and  infirm,  boys  and  girls — all  tried 
the  ramps  and  gave  their  personal  opinion  of  the  de- 
gree of  the  inclination.  The  directors  of  the  New 
York  Central  joined  the  ramping  throng  and  trudged 
up  and  down  the  footways,  lugging  heavy  suit-cases  as 
they  went.  The  end  of  all  this  testing  w’as  the  decision 
on  a grade  that  fully  met  the  various  reijui remen ts. 

No  locomotive,  with  its  smoke  and  cinders  and 
poisonous  gases,  will  ever  defile  the  air  of  the*  new 
terminal.  From  points  a score  of  miles  away  all 
trains  Avill  be  hauled  in  by  electric  motors,  powerful, 
clean,  and  silent.  Through  trains  and  locals  travel 
on  road-beds  of  different  grade;  the  expresses  on 


forty-two  tracks  some  twenty  feet  below  the  street 
level,  the  way  trains  on  twenty-five  tracks  twenty 
feet  lower  still.  The  two  sorts  of  traffic  are  kept 
separate  not  only  in  their  trains,  but  on  the  plat- 
forms and  ramps — through  is  through  and  way  is  way 
and  never  the  twain  shall  meet.  Which  adds,  of 
course,  to  the  convenience  of  all  concerned  and  the 
speed  with  which  they  get  to  and  from  their  destina- 
tions. It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  add,  but  it  must 
be  included  in  the  record,  that  all  trains  take  on  or 
discharge  their  passiuigcrs  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
station  platforms.  There  is  no  climbing  up  or  down 
steps.  The  jirecious  moments  of  time  must  be  saved. 
There  is  an  additional  saving  of  seconds  and  of  energy 
in  the  new  way:  also  it  is  much  safer.  The  risk  of 
accidents  practically  disappears. 

Electric  traction’ is  the  greatest  factor  in  creating 
the  wonders  of  the  now  terminal.  The  trains  glide  in 
and  out  as  silently  as  ghosts.  No  train  ever  backs 
out.  After  discharging  passengers  each  train  runs 
around  a loop  beneath  the  south  end  of  the  main 
building  and  steals  away  to  the  yards,  where  it  is 
swept  and  garnished  in  readiness  for  the  next  trip. 
Electricity  takes  a man’s  baggage  from  a point  near 
any  entrance  and  whisks  it  out  of  sight.  He  next  sees 
the  baggage  at  his  destination. 

I have  spoken  of  the  great  netw'ork  of  tracks  that 
covers  most  of  the  thirty  acres  included  in  the  terminal 
site.  Above  these  tracks  is  arising,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  Whitney  Warren,  a new  city 
within  the  city.  Here  the  traveler  will  find  a splendid 
hotel,  excellent  clubs,  theaters,  and  shops.  He  can 
spend  weeks  or  months  delightfully  without  ever 
leaving  the  terminal. 


THE  PEANUT  KID 


(Continued  from  page  17) 

“ Three  men.  After  his  leg  was  broke.” 

Mary  Agnes  waited  until  the  look  of  icy  agony  once 
more  overspread  the  boy’s  features. 

“Well?”  she  prodded  him,  gently. 

“ He  w'as  out  fish  in’  with  Captain  Elmer,”  said  the 
boy.  “ Elmer  got  into  the  channel  all  right  when  she 
began  to  blow.  But  he  seen  this  here  other  boat,  that 
had  lost  her  propeller,  driftin’  on  to  the  bar.  So  him 
and  Jensen  went  back  to  jiass  her  a line.  3'he  line 
parted,  and  broke  Sven’s  leg  and  knocked  Elmer 
overboard,  'riiev  niwer  seen  him  again.  But  .Jensen 
managed  to  get  the  men  into  his  boat,  and  worked 
her  into  the  channel.” 

“Are  those  Captain  Elmer’s  cliildren?”  asked  Mary 
Agnes,  eagerly. 

“That  help  with  the  peanuts?  MTiy  sure!”  affirmed 
the  boy. 

Then  arose  the  voice  of  the  speaker,  swelling 
oratorically : “The  thanks  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  . . . this  medal  ...  a Carnegie  pen- 
sion for  conspicuous  bravery  . . .”  There  was  a rOar 
of  applause.  The  crowd  broke.  Through  its  opening 
ranks  Mary  Agnes  saw  the  peanut  man,  aflame  with 
awkward  misery,  towering  among  the  sleek  silk  hats. 

The  youngest  peami+^hild.  vainly  craning  his  little 
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neck  from  that  poor  vantage-ground  of  the  top  rail, 
now  also  for  the  first  time  beheld  the  center  of  in- 
terest, let  go  the  electric-light  pole  to  which  he  was 
clinging,  and,  wavering  on  the  airy  edge  of  nothing- 
ness, began  to  clap  his  hands  and  shout  with  belated 
enthusiasm. 

Unfortunatidy  the  peanut  child’s  little  shoes  were 
not  prehensile.  The  rail  was  round  and  slippery,  and 
the  beach  was  far  below.  Mary'  Agnes  saw  the 
youngest  Elmer,  in  the  midst  of  his  acclamation,  sud- 
denly double  up  and  disajipear,  saw  the  peanut  man 
start  forward,  shoving  people  right  and  left,  rush  to 
the  place  where  the  child  had  gone  over,  and  vault  the 
rail  without  hesitation. 

“ Oh  dear,”  lamented  Mary  Agnes,  piteously  to  her- 
self, “ his  leg  will  In?  broken  again.  And  of  course 
the  baby’s  killed.” 

With  the  swiftness  of  light  Marv  Agnes  dashed  into 
her  tidy  back  room,  lifted  the  kettle  of  hot  water  from 
the  stove,  and  was  out  again  and  running  to  the  beach 
steps.  The  crowd  was  not  .sure  yet  what  had  happened. 

When  she  reached  the'  •>and,  the  peanut  man  had 
gathered  his  l,*aden-faeed  Oaby  in  his  arms  and  was 
striding  on  solid  legs  to  the  emergency-hospital  tent. 
.At  his  back,  a humble  handmaid,  came  Mary  .Agnes. 
'I'lie  tent  flap  fell  behind  them  ns  the  crowd  began  nf 


last  to  trickle  down  the  steps.  She  set  down  her 
kettle. 

“ I thought  maybe  you  could  use  hot  water,”  she 
said,  timidly.  Already  the  doctor  was  bending  over 
his  patient.  These  were  familiar  cases,  a shame  to 
mothers  and  nurses. 

Stepping  back  from  the  cot  at  Mary  Agnes’s  voice, 
the  Swede  overturned,  the  kettle.  The  wati*r  trickled 
away  through  the  flooring.  Mary  Agnes  stooped  to 
the  motionless  child.  Her  unwilling  tears  fell  on  his 
sticky  little  hands.  The  Swede  stared  at  her,  lately 
so  unattainable,  now  in  the  face  of  his  trouble  un- 
armed a*nd  intimate.  He  forgot  her  perversity. 

Presently  the  l>aby  opened  his  eyes.  His  genial 
smile  glimmered  over  his  adored  one. 

“You  darling,  precious  loveliness  of  a baby!”  cried 
Mary  Agnes,  pressing  his  gooey  face  recklessly  to  her 
heart. 

“ He’ll  be  all  right,  madam.'’  the  doctor  soothed 
her.  “Tell  your  niother  you’re  nil  right,”  he  in- 
structed the  younL’-<v-t  .xid.  ''  'lell  her  she  couldn’t 
kill  you  with  an  a\.’' 

The  Swix’.*  jmt  a large  hand  on  her  shoulder  and 
drew  her  into  the  shelter  of  his  mighty  arm. 

“ That’s  right,  Mary  .Agnes,”  he  encouraged  her. 
“T  ’-'a’s  right,  mv  girl.”  , 

from 
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Repair  Expense  in  One  Million  Miles 
Averaged  29.2  Cents  per  1000  Miles 


SWORN  Statements 

Every  figure  in  this  advertisement  is 
supported  by  the  SWORN  statements 
of  car  owners  whose  names , addresses, 
and  reports  appear  in  our  Upkeep 
Books. 

Mileage  Registered 

The  mileage  credited  each  car  was 
made  by  a regular  stock-model  Winlon 
Six  in  the  individual  service  of  the 
owner,  between  the  following  dates,  and 
was  registered  by  odometer: 


WINTON  SIX 


1912 

20 

290,759 

$131.98 

1911 

20 

394,333.9 

20.88 

1910 

10 

165,901.9 

6.96 

1909  

10 

118,503 

127.30 

1908  

10 

65,687.4 

15.13 

Totals 

70 

1,035,185.2 

$302.25 

Grand  average — 29.2 

cents  per 

1000  miles. 

Repair  Records  for 


TOTAL  REPAIR 
EXPENSE 


F.  M.  Hauthaway . . . 

. . Boston 

. 26,987 

None 

Dr.  Espy  L.  Smith  . . . 

. . Chicago 

. 22,928.8 

None 

J.  M.  Anderson 

. . Medford,  Mass 

16,477 

$0.95 

Chas.  B.  Maguire. . . 

. . Providence 

18,245.3 

18.01 

J.  W.  Stevens 

. .Chicago 

15,729 

None 

Jas.  C.  Biggert 

. .Crafton,  Pa 

14,022 

None 

J.  S.  Snyder 

. . San  Francisco 

14,474.6 

0.75 

Milton  Schnaier 

. .New  York 

14,431 

3.60 

Mrs.  R.Whitehill.... 

. .Newburgh,  N.  Y. . . . 

12,541.8 

None 

Chas.  F.  Lembke.  . . 

. .New  York 

12,716 

.15 

H.  G.  MacDougall . . 

. .Brighton,  Mass 

13,845.4 

.95 

F.  H.  Heald 

. .Milford,  N.  H 

13,441 

21.22 

Jos.  F.  Mayhugh . . . . 

. . N.  Braddock,  Pa. . . . 

15,333 

53.65 

S.  V.  Schoonmaker . . 

. . Newbfirgh,  N.  Y. . . . 

11,743.3 

5.25 

Marcus  Bacharach . . 

. . Philadelphia 

12,271 

25.35 

Harry  Livingston . . . 

. .New  York 

. 11,307 

None 

R.  H.  Reid 

. . Brooklyn 

. 11,150 

None 

Friends’  Asylum .... 

. . Philadelphia 

11,126.3 

None 

N.  D.  Fraser 

. .Chicago 

11,119.5 

1.25 

H.  C.  Rumpp 

. . Philadelphia 

10,870 

.&5 

T0TAI.S 

. 290,759 

$131.98 

1912  records — April  1,  1912  to  Nov.  30,  1912 
1911  records — April  1,  1911  to  Nov.  30,  1911 
1910  records — April  1,  1910  to  Nov.  30,  1910 
1909  records — Nov.  1,  1908  to  June  30,  li0O9 
1908  records — Nov.  1,  1907  to  June  30,  1908 

TOTAL  Repair  Expense 

The  repair  expense  charged  against  each  car  is  sworn  to  by  the 
owner  as  ‘Hhe  total  cost  of  repairs  on  said  automobile  between  said 
dales  {exclusive  of  tire  repairs).” 

Passed  Upon  by  Judges 

Each  mileage  and  expense  report  was  passed  upon  and  accepted 
by  a Committee  of  Judges  having  no  connection  with  the  W inton 
Company.  These  Judges  exercised  their  own  judgment  without 
restriction,  and  have  themselves  sworn  to  their  annual  decisions. 

Trustworthy  Figures 

Every  possible  precaution  has  been  taken  to  render  these  reports 
free  from  error,  in  order  that  automobile  buyers  might  have  for  their 
consideration  an  absolutely  reliable  set  of  figures  showing  the  actyxil 
cost  of  keeping  a high-grade  car  in  operation  after  purchase. 

Here  Are  the  Results  For  Five  Years: 

TOTAL  TOTAL 

YEAR  CARS  MILEAGE  REPAIR  EXPENSE 


Repair  expense  is  the  acid  test  of  a car’s  merit 

Low  repair  expense  means  vastly  more  than  money  saved. 

When  repairs  become  necessary,  expense  is  only  part  of  the  owner’s  loss. 

For,  every  time  a repair  is  needed,  the  car  owner  loses  some  of  his 
respect  for  his  car,  some  of  his  pride  in  its  ownership,  and  some  of  his  faith 
in  its  merit. 

Every  time  a car  goes  into  the  repair  shop,  the  owner  suffers  the  loss  of  its  use. 

So  that,  financially  and  otherwise,  the  man  whose  car  is  undergoing  repairs  is, 
temporarily  at  least,  worse  off  than  the  man  who  has  no  car  at  all. 

Utility  or  Expense? 

The  motor  car  is  a utility,  pure  and  simple. 

Its  only  value  is  in  its  ability  to  carry  its  passengers  from  place  to  place. 

And  the  measure  of  its  value  increases  in  proportion  as  it  is  able  to  do  this 
safely,  quickly,  quietly,  comfortably,  and  surely. 

A car  in  the  repair  shop  fails  in  every  one  of  these  respects,  and  its  failure 
costs  the  owner  a repair  bill  that  makes  the  car  just  that  much  more  of  an 
expense  to  him. 

And  the  chagrin  and  humiliation  of  it  all  is  that  the  owner  thereby  pays  an 
additional  price  to  make  his  car  do  the  very  work,  service,  that  he  supposed 
he  paid  for  in  the  purchase  price. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  repair  bills  and  the  losses  they  represent  are  the 
bugbear  of  motordom. 

Little  wonder,  either,  that  car  buyers  want  cars  that  will  free  them  from 
repair  expense  burdens,  annoyances,  and  losses. 

These  Owners  Are  Satisfied 

Winton  Six  owners  know  the  joy  of  freedom  from  repair  bills. 

These  sworn  figuras  show  how  Winton  Six  owners,  trav'eling  stupendous 
mileage,  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  in  all  seasons,  during  five  years,  were 
free  from  the  repair-expense  bugbear,  and  had  always  at  their  service  a car 
ready  and  able  to  carry  its  passengers  from  place  to  place,  safely,  quickly, 
quietly,  comfortably,  and  surely. 

Winton  Six  owners  know  from  experience  the  meaning  of  satisfaction. 

What  the  Winton  Six  has  done  for  five  years  in  the  service  of  these  owners 
it  can  do  for  you,  for  the  Winton  Six  today  is  the  same  car  we  have  been  making 
continuously  since  June,  1907 ; it  is  now  in  its  sixth  year  without  having  required 
a single  radical  change  in  design  or  construction. 

Let  us  send  you  our  library-size  catalog,  and  also  our  Upkeep  Book  that 
gives  complete  data  covering  the  cars  that  placed  the  world’s  lowest  repair 
expense  record  at  29.2  cents  per  1000  miles. 

Write  today. 

THE  WINTON  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

118  BEREA  ROAD,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

Winton  Company  Braneh  Houses  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Kansas 
City,  San  Francisco,  and  Seattle. 

Ori  dual  frorri 
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JULIA  C.  R.  DORR 

BY  HENRY  M.  ALDEN 


THE  SHIFENG  BALANCE 


Tidings  of  the  death  of  Jnlia  Caroline  Ripley 
Dorr,  which  occurred  on  Saturday.  January 
18th,  at  her  old  home,  “The  Maples."  in  Rut- 
land, Vermont,  comes  as  a surprise  to  her  many 
friends  throng:hout  the  land.  For  thoujrh  in  another 
montli  she  would  have  completed  her  eighty-eighth 

?ear.  her  writings  seemed  to  bespeak  for  her  an  ever- 
asting  youth.  She  entitled  one  of  her  latest  volumes 
of  verse  “ Afternoon  Poems  ” — that  was  eighteen 
years  ago — one  still  later,  “ Afterglow,”  and  her  latest, 
“ Beyond  the  Sunset,”  but  for  years  after  all  these, 
she  has  gone  on  writing  poems  as  full  of  the  beauty 
and  freshness  of  dawn  as  those  of  her  girlhood. 

Three  months  of  illness  preceded  her  death.  Some 
signs  of  physical  debility  were  apparent  to  those  of 
her  friends  who  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her  in 
New  York  last  March  at  the  dinner  given  in  honor 
of  Mr.  Howells  on  his  seventy-fifth  birthday.  But  the 
weakness  was  of  the  flesh,  not  of  the  spirit.  She 
never  lost  her  keen  interest  in  human  affairs,  and  her 
memory  of  the  past,  and  especially  of  past  affection 
and  comradeship,  never  grew  dim  or  cold.  Her  latest 
j>ublished  sonnet,  in  Scribner's  for  January,  is  one 


The  late  Mrs.  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr 

From  a photograph  by  the  Misses  Selby 


of  many  in  which  the  love  of  her  youth  lives  anew, 
as  if  of  yesterday,  yet  it  is  nearly  thirty  years  ago 
that  the  earthly  companionship  so  deeply  cherished 
was  broken. 

Mrs.  Dorr  was  a frequent  contributor  to  Harper’s 
during  a literary  career  which  covered  more  than  fifty 
years.  She  l)cgan  writing  verses  when  slie  was  twelve 
years  old,  but  she  waited  for  years  before  offering 
any  for  publication.  Indeed,  three  or  four  novels 
written  by  her  were  published  before  she  was  known 
as  a poet.  The  first  of  her  stories  was  submitted 
in  competition  for  one  of  ten  $100  prizes  offered  by 
Sartain's  Magazine.  Among  her  fellow  successful  com- 
petitors were  Edward  Everett  Hale  and  James  Rus.sell 
Lowell. 

Mrs.  Dorr  wrote  a few  volumes  of  vivid  and  charm- 
ing travel-sketches.  But  she  is  sure  to  1>€  remembered 
in  literature  chiefly  as  a poet.  She  was  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  distinguished  group  to  which  Whittier, 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  Emerson,  Holmes,  and  Julia  Ward 
Howe  belonged,  all  of  whom  were  her  personal  friends. 

She  well  sustained  the  sound  content  and  select  form 
of  English  verse — especially  in  its  Ij'ric  strain.  She 
v/rote  no  poems  of  great  length,  nor  any  which  de- 
pended for  their  prosperity  upon  the  interest  of  dra- 
matic narrative.  If  she  affected  chiefly  the  sonnet 
form,  she  is  justified  and  fully  forgiven  by  all  lovers 
of  poetry,  for  her  sonnets  are  faultless,  living,  and 
spontaneous.  Her  themes  are  ever  homely  and  fa- 
miliar, and  when  she  touches  unseen  realities  the 
mystery  seems  not  far  away,  but  nearest  the  soul. 

In  Mrs.  Dorr,  genius  was  allied  to  the  highest  order 
of  American  womanline.ss. 


The  Closed  Cycle 

(In  Memory  of  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr) 

Softly  as  slips  away  thy  Northland  snow 
In  some  untokened  night  of  spring-like  rain, 

The  branch  is  lightened,  and  the  eaves  o’erflow. 

The  brooks  break  fetter  and  dim-murmuring  go  . . 
So  softly  art  thou  gone — of  Far  Spring  fain! 

1 saw  thee  once  in  silvery  age,  smooth-browed. 
Deep-eyed,  and  tuneful-voiced,  as  ever  they 
That  arc  to  high  transcendent  Beauty  vowed. 

1 knew  to  thee  would  come  no  sullen  day 
When  Song  and  thou  must  dwell  apart  remote. 
Silvery  thine  age — but  golden  was  tlf^  note 

That  uttered  what  thy  heart  but  throbbed  to  say. 


So  sangest  thou,  rapt,  ’mid  the  gathering  years, 
Sangest  alone,  long-left  by  those  thy  peers 
Who  were  the  singing  glory  of  our  land. 
f>  brave,  O rare,  true  lyrist  to  the  end. 

Hast  now — unseen,  unheard — those  peers  to  friend,- 
'I'hou  who  hast  closed  the  cycle  of  great  Song 
Initiate  by  them,  . . . Now,  forth  they  stand 
'I’o  welcome  thcQ^'^^g-loved.  and  vaiited  long. 
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How  it  Swings  from  Time  to  Time  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 

BY  A.  MAURICE  LOW 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT  FOR  "HARPERS  WEEKLY" 


|N  Washington  there  is  always  a 
shifting  of  the  balance  in  the  forces 
of  legislation.  There  have  been 
times  when  the  President  was  the 
supreme  power  and  Congress  was 
little  more  than  a board  to  register 
his  decrees,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Stuart  kings  of  England,  when  the 
sovereign  not  only  reigned,  but 
ruled.  There  liave  been  other  times  when  the  Senate 
was  the  all-powerful  body  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  forced  to  accept  what  the  Senate  might 
please  to  enact;  then  the  control  has  swmng  back,  the 
House  has  regained  its  independence,  and  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  compelled  to  treat  the  co-ordinate  body 
with  some  deference.  Since  Mr,  Cleveland’s  retire- 
ment, in  all  the  years  that  the  Democrats  have  been 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  of  opposition,  the  real 
power  of  legislation  has  centered  in  tJie  Senate,  except 
at  such  times  when  ^Ir.  Roosevelt  took  legislation  into 
his  own  hands. 

Many  causes  conspired  to  give  the  Senate  its  pe- 
culiar power — a power,  it  may  be  added,  that  was  not 
for  the  lK*st  interests  of  the  country.  When  one  House 
is  able  to  coerce  the  other,  to  present  an  ultimatum 
instead  of  yielding  to  concession  or  accepting  a compro- 
mise, the  dominant  House  becomes  arro^nt,  con- 
temptuous. and  often  indifferent  to  the  public  welfare. 
It  is  as  bad  when  all  control  is  lodged  in  one  branch 
of  the  legislature  as  it  is  when  there  is  such  a feeble 
and  drifting  minority  that  the  majority  has  nothing 
to  fear  and  can  jam  through  anything  it  pleases.  For 
many  years  that  was  the  attitude  of  the  Senate  toward 
the  'House.  In  effect  the  Senate  said  to  the  House, 
“ What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?”  and  the  House 
said  nothing.  It  meekly  yielded. 

It  is  a curious  thing  that  Mr.  Reed  was  unconscious- 
ly responsible  for  the  decline  in  the  pow'cr  of  the 
House;  and  it  is  not  only  curious,  but  ironic.  For 
the  Senate  Mr.  Reed  had  neither  great  love  nor  great 
respect;  in  the  intimacy  of  private  intercourse  he 
often  used  to  refer  with  a wealth  of  picturesque  sar- 
casm to  the  utter  waste  of  time  of  Senatorial  debates 
and  the  absurd  practice  which  permitted  Senators  to 
speak  without  limit  on  every  imaginable  subject  under 
the  sun  except  the  precise  subject  that  w’as  supposed 
to  be  under  discussion.  It  was  partly  with  a view 
to  stopping  this  flood  of  talk  and  also  to  enable  the 
majority  in  the  House  to  transact  its  business  without 
the  interference  of  the  minority  that  Mr.  Reed  intro- 
duced his  co<le  of  rules.  They  worked;  no  one  can 
deny  that  they  were  effective,  and  the  Democrats, 
after  having  fiercely  denounced  Mr.  Reed  for  ” Tsar- 
ism,” could  pay  him  no  higher  compliment  than  sub- 
sUintially  to  adopt  them  as  their  own  when  they  came 
back  into  pow'er;  but  in  expediting  business  Mr.  Reed 
made  the  House  a less  potent  force  in  legislation,  Mr. 
Reed,  if  he  had  not  been  possessed  of  too  keen  a sense 
f»f  humor,  miglit  very  well  have  paraphrased  Louis 
NIV.’s  celebrated  mot,  “ L'etat  o'est  moi,"  by  saying,  “I 
am  the  House.”  He  came  very  near  to  being  the  whole 
thing.  With  the  aid  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the 
members  of  which  he  appointed,  he  w’as  in  control  of 
the  House  and  could  shut  off  debate  or  bring  a bill 
to  vote  whenever  it  seemed  desirable.  The  result  was 
that  a great  deal  of  legislation  was  unfinished  when 
it  left  the  House,  and  it  devolved  on  the  Senate  to 
complete  it. 

The  Senate  has  always  been  a much  more  cohesive 
IkkIv  than  the  House.  Its  size,  its  traditions,  and  the 
greater  average  length  of  the  terms  of  its  members 
make  association  more  intimate;  and  political  op- 
ponents stand  together  against  the  outside,  although 
during  the  last  year  or  two  there  has  been  less  of  this 
than  then;  used  to  be.  “ Senatorial  courtesy  ” was 
construed  to  mean  that  when  a Senator  offered  an 
amendment  for  an  extra  janitor  or  any  other  excuse 
to  graft  a constitutent  on  the  pay-roll  it  w'ould  be 
discourteous  to  object,  and  besides  it  was  a case  of 
“ you  tickle  me  and  I’ll  tickle  you.”  Pretty  nearly 
every  Senator  was  engaged  in  the  same  laudable  work 
of  providing  places  for  constituents  with  Federal  pay 
attachments,  and  there  were  too  many  glass  houses 
about  for  any  one  to  l>e  n'ckless  in  stone-throwing. 
As  the  House  |>ermitted  its  power  to  slip  out  of  its 
hands  the  Senate  l)ecame  more  greedy,  until  it  w’as 
tacitly  admitted,  although  never  openly  acknowledged, 
that  in  any  contest  between  the  Senate  and  the  House 
the  latter  would  haVe  to  yield.  And  almost  invariably 
it  did.  When  a bill  was  thrown  into  conference,  the 
Senate  conferees  usually  took  a firm  stand  and  let  it 
be  known  that  the  House  would  either  accept  the  bill 
as  the  Senate  had  amended  it  or  there  w'ould  be  no 
bill,  and  whatever  concessions  were  made  would  have 
to  come  from  the  House.  For  the  sake  of  appearances 
the  Senate  yielded  a little,  usually  things  of  trivial 
importance,  but  the  vital  surrender  was  made  by  the 
House.  Although  the  House,  under  the  Constitution, 
has  the  sofe  right  to  originate  tariff  bills,  and  under 
long  parliamentary  practice  also  initiates  appropria- 
tion legislation,  the  Senate  can  amend  both  teriff 
and  money  bills  so  that  its  power  is  practically  equal 
to  that  of  the  House.  Until  two  years  ago.  when 
the  Democrats  regained  control  of  the  House,  tariff 
and  other  important  legislation  was  the  work  of  the 
Senate  rather  than  that  of  the  House,  and  to  ascertain 
the  fate  of  proposed  legislation  it  was  more  important 
to  know  the  attitude  of  the  Senate  than  of  the  House. 
The  Senate  could  usually  bring  the  House  to  its  way 
of  thinking;  it  was  seldom,  if  ever,  that  the  House 
could  induce  the  Senate  to  adopt  its  view. 

The  Senate  owed  its  extraordinary  power  during 
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all  those  years  to  the  remarkable  ability  for  ruling 
and  leadership  of  a very  small  group  of  men.  Aldrich 
of  Rhode  Island,  Allison  of  Iowa,  Hale  of  Maine, 
Platt  of  Connecticut,  and  later,  Spooner  of  Wis- 
consin were  the  five  men  who  ran  the  Senate,  and 
of  these  Aldrich  was  admitted  to  be  chief.  They 
simply  mappe<l  out  a programme  which  they  ex- 
pected as  a matter  of  course  their  colleagues 
would  support,  and  their  colleagues  took  it  so 
much  as  a matter  of  course  that  they  rarely,  if  ever, 
offered  the  slightest  opposition.  Occasionally  there 
were  signs  of  revolt.  Some  of  the  younger  men  resisted 
this  enormous  power  and  aspired  to  leadership  on 
their  own  account,  or  at  least  to  be  something  more 
than  puppets  to  dance  when  the  strings  were  pulled 
by  the  junta,  but  the  incipient  revolt  always  flickered 
out  before  it  attained  the  dignity  of  a revolution. 
Assignments  to  committees  were  made  by  a committee 
on  committees,  which  was  a self-perpetuating  institu- 
tion, as  when  a vacancy  occurred  the  members  were 
careful  to  see  that  only  the  right  man  was  selected; 
the  committee  on  committees,  in  making  the  appoint- 
ments, was  governed  by  the  rule  of  seniority,  so  that 
the  older  men  were  given  the  important  committee 
assignments  and  tlie  younger  men — ^younger,  that  is, 
not  necessarily  in  years,  but  in  service — had  to  be 
content  with  such  weighty  duties  as  to  decide  the 
disposition  of  useless  documents  or  to  have  charge  of 
the  ventilation  and  acoustics  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 

It  was  the  ambition  of  every  Senator  to  be 
admitted  to  the  governing  body;  “the  elder  states- 
men,” as  they  were  called,  and  the  seniors,  the 
chairmen  of  committees,  and  the  ranking  members 
who  were  in  line  for  chairmanships,  came  under  the 
influence  of  the  junta  and  supported  its  policy.  A 
great  many  people  trace  back  to  the  junta  the  present 
plight  of  the  Republican  party  and  say  that  it  was 
the  natural  revolt  against  the  control  of  the  Senate, 
which  in  the  last  analysis  meant  the  control  of  the 
Republican  party,  by  less  than  half  a dozen  men  that 
produced  insurgency  and  led  to  the  smash. 

The  junta  is  destroyed,  death  and  the  accidents  of 
politics  have  done  their  work,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  Senate  will  ever  again  be  ruled  as  it  was.  Times 
are  different  from  what  they  were;  there  is  no  leader- 
ship now  as  there  used  to  be,  perhaps  because  the 
circumstances  which  made  that  sort  of  leadership  pos- 
sible no  longer  exists;  partly  because  there  are  more 
men  aspiring  to  leadership  and  they  are  no  longer 
governed  by  traditions.  In  the  old  days  men  were 
sent  to  the  Senate  and  remained  there  so  long  that 
they  absorbed  the  atmosphere  of  their  environment 
and  became  sticklers  for  form  and  precedent.  In  the 
present  Congress  there  is  only  one  Senator,  Mr,  Cullom 
of  Illinois,  who  has  served  thirty  years,  and  he  will 
cease  to  be  a member  of  that  body  after  the  4th  of 
March,  There  are  three  men  who  have  served  more 
than  three  terms — Ballinger,  Lodge,  and  Perkins,  on 
the  Republican  side — there  is  a handful  of  men  who 
are  in  their  third  terms,  but  the  great  majority  has 
seen  only  one  term  or  less  of  service.  Sixteen  men 
have  enjoyed  a full  term,  forty-seven  are  now  in  their 
first  term,  and  that  number* will  be  increased  with 
the  incoming  of  the  new  administration.  Of  the 
ninety-six  memliers  of  the  Senate  sixty-three  at  the 
present  time  are  one-term  or  first-term  men,  so  that 
they  have  not  been  there  long  enough  to  become  wedded 
to  tradition  or  to  have  much  ventration  for  seniority. 

When  the  Democrats  elected  a majority  of  the 
House  in  1910.  the  House  resumed  its  old-time  im- 
portance, especially  as,  with  the  break-up  of  the  Re- 
publican party  and  the  loss  of  its  former  leaders,  the 

flower  of  the  Senate  sensibly  declined.  With  the 
)emocrats  in  full  control  of  the  government  after  the 
4th  of  March,  and  the  presentation  of  legislation  which 
will  be  the  test  of  party  capacity,  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  observe  whether  one  House  will  try  to  dominate 
the  other — and  it  is  almost  unavoidable  that  the  at- 
tempt should  be  made — ^and  which  will  be  successful. 
It  is  the  general  impression  that  in  the  next  Con- 
gress the  advantage  will  lie  with  the  House,  but  the 
Senate  may  develop  a leader,  and  there  will  be  abun- 
dant opportunity  offered  for  the  right  man  to  go  to 
the  front  and  not  only  to  make  his  mark  on  the  Senate, 
but  to  impress  the  country.  In  the  new  Congress,  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  House  will  be  men  who  have 
served  a decade  and  wdio  during  their  service  have 
been  constantly  under  arms  and  have  had  to  repel 
some  of  the  enemy’s  most  valiant  fighters.  The  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  House  will  not  be  so  strong  in  the 
next  Congress  as  it  was  in  this,  but  there  will  be  men 
enough  left  to  give  a good  account  of  themselves  and 
to  keep  the  llemocrats  up  to  the  mark  if  they  are  to 
avoid  the  pitfalls  that  will  be  dug  for  them.  In  the 
Senate,  the  men  who  are  looked  upon  to  lead  the 
Democrats  have  not  had  the  same  experience  as  their 
colleagues  in  the  House,  and  are  comparatively  new  to 
the  game,  which  places  them  somewhat  at  a disad- 
vantage; but  there  is  compensation  in  the  fact  that 
w'ith  one  or  two  conspicuous  exceptions  the  Republicans 
in  the  Senate  have  no  strong  men  and  their  ranks  are 
so  badly  disorganized  that  their  leader  will  not  be 
able  to  count  with  any  certainty  upon  the  loyalty  of 
bis  followers.  It  is  one  of  the  rare  instances  when 
both  sides  are  really  looking  for  a leader,  and  the 
man  who  has  the  gifts  and  qualities  can  seize  leader- 
ship and  make  himself  famous.  In  the  past,  youth 
was  a handicap  to  leadership,  and  long  service  was 
regarded  as  a necessaiy'  qualification.  To-day  youth 
is  half  the  battle  won,  and  the  fact  that  a man  comes 
fresh  from  the-Mppk  may  one  of  the  best  reasons 
why  older  Senatws  snou?a  Irum  to  him  for  counse' 
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Xing  George’s  Coach 

Knglii^h  royal  coach  of  atatc  is  an 
t ant]  iionorable  institution.  'Phis 
was  built  in  the  year  1761,  being 
first  used  at  the  coronation  of  George 
III.  Designed  by  Sir  William  Chambers, 
it  is  deemed  a magnificent  piece  of  .state 
furniture.  It  weighs  about  four  tons  and 
its  cost  was  $37o,000. 

The  body  is  supported  by  four  tritons, 
and  the  coachman’s  footboard  is  a large 
shell  surrounded  by  designs  of  sea  plants. 
The  design  of  eight  palm-trees  laden  with 
sjioils  is  emblematic  of  the  victories  won 
by  Great  Britain  over  her  enemies. 

On  the  roof  are  shown  figures  of  three 
boys  adorned  with  Howers.  These  repre- 
sent the  Uniteil  Kingdom,  and  they  sup- 
port the  Imperial  crown'  on  their  heads. 
In  their  hands  they  hold  the  scepter, 
sword  of  state,  and  other  insignia  of 
royalty.  The  panels  of  the  upper  jjortion 
cf  the  coach  are  of  l)eveled  glass,  the  four 
lower  of  copper  painted  in  enamel. 

The  wheels  of  this  coach  are  in  imita- 
tion of  those  of  the  triumphal  chariots  of 
the  ancient  Homans:  the  harness  is  made 
of  red  morocTO  leather  •with  ornaments 
of  silver  gilt,  the  reins  Wing  of  crimson 
silk  and  the  saddles  of  crimson  velvet 
embroidered  with  gold. 

The  royal  coach  is  not  tlie  only  showy 
equipage  that  figures  in  British  state 
I'eremonials.  There  is  the  Speaker’s  state 
coach,  said  to  be  the  oldest  carriage  in 
England.  It  is  still  in  usable  condition. 
This  coach  was  built  in  the  seventeenth 
i-entury  and  there  is  a tradition  to  the 
effect  that  Oliver  Cromw'ell  once  rode  in 
it.  The  seat  opposite  the  Speaker  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  chaplain  and  train-bearer. 
Each  .‘Speaker  has  his  coat  of  arras  and 
crest  inserted  among  the  details  of  the 
side  panels. 

State  carriages,  which  came  to  be  used 
in  England  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  were  introduced  from  Ger- 
many. The  first  coach  ever  made  in  Eng- 
land was  ordered  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
in  1. 5,5.5.  .Sixty  years  later  they  w'ere  in 
general  use  and  much  rivalry  existed  with 
regard  to  their  splendor  and  the  number 
of  horses  drawing  them.  In  1619  the 
i-elebrated  Duke  of  Buckingham  aston- 
ished London  by  appearing  in  a coach 
drawn  by  six  horses,  and  the  Earl  of 
NorthumWrland,  not  to  be  outdone,  im- 
mediately showed  himself  in  a coach 
drawn  by  eight  horses. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury* the  decoration  of  state  coaches 
reached  its  highest  degree  of  splendor. 
The  interior  was  lined  with  brocade  silk 
or  velvet:  the  wheels  also  were  most 
ornate:  the  nave  was  thickly  embossed; 
the  spokes  were  shaped  and  curved  and 
rims  carved  or  painted. 

In  the  old  days  the  carriages  used  in 
connection  with  marriage  ceremonies  out- 
did all  others  in  magnificence.  There  is 
record  of  one  built  in  1629,  for  the  mar- 
riage of  the  reigning  Duke  of  Farnese 
with  Princess  Margaret  of  Tuscany.  The 
entire  woodwork  of  this  equipage  was 
covered  with  chased  and  embossed  silver, 
and  the  interior  was  lined  with  crimson 
velvet  and  gold  thread.  The  roof  was 
supported  by  eight  silver  columns  and 
upon  this  roof  stood  eight  cases,  also  of 
silver,  containing  lilies  (of  the  same 
metal)  in  full  relief.  In  the  center  of 
the  roof  was  placed  the  design  of  a huge 
rose  with  silver  leaves;  on  the  sides  and 
baf’k  hung  curtains  of  crimson  velvet 
embroidered  with  silver  lilies  and  gold 
leaves,  while  at  the  top  of  the  standards, 
from  which  the  body  of  the  carriage  was 
hung,  were  placed  silver  vases  with  fes- 
toons of  silver  fruit. 

The  wheels  and  the  pole  were  also  plated 
with  silver.  The  harness  for  the  six 
horses  was  covered  with  crimson  velvet 
and  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver 
thread.  It  is  said  that  this  coach  cost 
twenty-five  thousand  ounces  of  silver  ami 
that  twenty-five  of  the  Ix'st  Italian  work- 
men were  employed  on  it  for  two  years. 


them.  They*  wished  to  take  the  fort, 
which,  without  artillery,  was  manifestly 
impossible.  Finally  some  cunning  brain 
devised  a scheme  that  came  near  to  being 
successful. 

Betw'een  the  fort  and  the  nearest  houses 
there  lay  on  the  glacis,  without  carriages 
and  resting  upon  pieces  of  w'ood,  twelve 
guns  which  the  French  had  not  had  time 
to  take  into  the  fort  with  them.  The 
position  of  the  guns  exposed  them  to  fire 
from  both  sides,  so  it  was  not  thought 
they  would  l>e  interfered  with,  though  by 
way  of  precaution  two  of  the  guns  of  the 
fortification  were  kej)t  trained  u|>on  them. 

One  night  the  sentinel  heard  a noise. 
He  fired,  but  the  sound  continued  and  did 
not  immediately  cease  after  other  shots, 
though  it  seemed  to  draw*  farther  off. 
When  daylight  came  it  was  seen  that, 
under  cover  of  darkness,  the  insurgents 
had  reached  the  nearest  gun,  attached  a 
roj)e  to  the  breeeh,  and  then.  fasbMiing 
the  ro])e  to  a capstan  in  the  nearest 
house,  had  attempted  to  haul  the  piece 
away. 

Had  it  been  a military  man  w'ho  tried 
the  trick,  he  would  have  succeeded,  but 
the  peasants  did  not  know*  enough  to 
thrust  rollers  under  the  gun  before  haul- 
ing, and  consequently’  the  breech  dug  a 
furrow  into  the.  soil  w’hich  soon  became 
deep  enough  to  stop  further  progress. 

Nevertheless,  the  besieged  W’ere  much 
irritated  by  the  occurrence  and  determined 
to  prevent  a repetition  of  it.  They  can- 
nonaded the  house  from  which  the  rope 
issued,  but  when  the  w'alls  fell  they  found 
that  the  capstan  was  in  the  cellar  and. 
consequently,  uninjured,  although  blocked 
for  the  time  by  debris.  This  did  not 
content  them.  Then  it  was  that  the  com- 
mandant of  the  fort  remembered  having 
seen  stow’ed  away  in  it  somewhere  a 
dozen  suits  of  ancient  armor.  He  selected 
twelve  of  his  coolest  men,  gunners  and 
grenadiers,  clothed  them  in  this  armor, 
and  sent  them  out  to  spike  the  guns. 

Covered  with  steel  from  head  to  foot 
and  carrying  spikes  and  hammers,  the  men 
marched  heavily,  awkw’ardly*,  out  of  the 
fort  and  moved  in  dead  silence  tow’ard 
the  coveted  guns,  the  w’hite  smoke  curl- 
ing about  their  mailed  figures,  and  bul- 
lets pattering  harmlessly  against  antique 
helm  and  corselet.  Many*  of  the  peas- 
ants were  horror-struck  and  believed  the 
strange  figures  to  be  diabolical  and  in- 
vulnerable. wlrile,  after  the  first  anxious 
moment  was  passed,  their  owm  comrades, 
looking  from  the  walls,  broke  into  exultant 
roars  of  laughter. 

The  twelve  latter-day  knights  returned 
safely  from  their  raid,  having  spiked  the 
guns  and  cut  the  rope.  Though  many 
times  hit,  they  had  but  one  w’ound  among 
them,  a slight  one  received  by  a soldier 
W’ho  had  w’rongly  adjusted  a “ brassart,” 
so  that  it  fell  off  and  left  his  arm  ex- 
posed. The  insurgents  were  discouraged; 
and,  though  the  blockade  continued,  there 
was  little  more  fighting  and  the  besieged 
W’ere  soon  relieved  by  their  friends. 


The  Fastest-growing  Tree 

Hard,  fine-grained,  durable  wood  usu- 
ally grows  slowly.  A most  remarkable 
exception  is  the  eucalyptus,  and  this  it 
is  that  gives  the  tree  its  great  value  as 
a means  of  reforestation.  It  is  said  that 
the  eucalyptus  grow’s  five  times  as  rapidly 
as  any  other  tree.  Seedlings  have  been 
observed  to  make  an  average  growth  of 
six  inches  in  height  a day;  and  one  tree 
in  California  attained  a height  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  and  a 
diameter  of  thirty-six  inches  in  nine 
years.  The  eucalyptus  will  not  thrive 
where  there  are  frosts,  but  in  the  South 
it  promises  to  go  a long  way  toward  fill- 
ing the  j)lace  once  occupied  by  other  hard- 
woods, which  have  been  greatly  reduced 
by  demands  for  furniture,  carriage,  and 
cooperage  stock. 


The  Last  Fight  in  Armor 

The  last  fight  in  armor  occurred  dur- 
ing Napoleon’s  time.  In  1799,  the  main 
army  of  the  French  having  withdrawn 
from  the  town  of  Aquila,  a body  of  some 
four  hundreil  soldiers  remained  in  the 
place,  w’host*  inhabitants  were  well  disposed 
toward  them.  But  the  ]>easants  of  the 
surrounding  region  were  bitterly  hostile 
and,  rising  in  revolt,  penetrated  the  tow’ii 
and  drove  the  Frenchmen  into  the  fortress, 
which  was  small  and  weak,  yet  powerful 
enough  to  hold  the  insurgents  at  bay  with 
its  cannon. 

These  insurgents  numbered  ten  or  twelve 
tboiisand.  They  barricaded  the  street  and 
hx*phoIed  the  houses  so  that  they  were 
safe  from  attack,  but  this  did  not  satisfy 


THE  BEST  ALLROUND  FAMIl 
“BROWN'S  HOrjSEHOLD  PANA' 
bottle.  ••• 


Ceylon  Tea 

Tea  plantations  in  Ceylon  have  Wn  in 
existence  only  thirty  years,  yet  the  annual 
exports  of  black  tea  amount  to  nearly 
.$20,900,000  in  value.  Formerly  coffee, 
constituted  Ceylon’s  main  industry,  but 
after  a disease  of  the  plant  in  ISSO  its 
cultivation  was  discontinued.  Many 
planters,  however,  recouped  themselves  In- 
tea  and  rubber.  Thanks  chielly  to  the 
former  article,  the  island’s  old  prosperity 
revived.  'I’o-day  Ceylon  boasts  1.500  plan- 
tations. 

Plant  necessary  to  tea  cultivation  is 
costly  but  very  labor-saving.  The  work 
itself  is  not  hard;  only  the  climate  makes 
Wt  irksome.  What  is  wanted  mainly  of 
employees  is  to  watch  machinery  and  feed 
it  from  the  stock  of  tea  leaves  awaiting 
treatnilnt.  The  workers  are  not  Singha- 
1 'a^llilir^atives  of  southern  India.  A 
!ani]£*il.s\iiages  vary  from  eight  to  six- 
b'^Jents  a day.  while  a foreman’s  salary 
averages  $200  a month. 


Always  on  Guard 


No  matter  where  a ship  may  be 
along  the  American  coast;  no  mat- 
ter how  dark,  or  cold,  or  stormy 
the  night,  the  coast  guard  is  on 
watch,  patrolling  the  nearest  beach 
or  rocky  cliffs. 

This  man,  always  on  guard, 
could,  by  his  own  unsupported  ef- 
forts, do  little  to  save  life,  or  to 
guide  ships  away  from  perilous 
points. 


In  the  same  way,  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone in  your  home  and  office  is 
always  on  guard. 

By  itself,  it  is  only  an  ingenious 
instrument;  but  as  a vital  unit  in 
the  Bell  System,  which  links  to- 
gether seven  million  other  tele- 
phones in  ail  parts  of  this  country, 
that  single  telephone  instrument 
becomes  a power  to  help  you  at 
any  moment  of  any  hour,  day  or 
night 


As  a unit  in  an  efficient  system 
and  able,  at  a moment’s  notice,  to 
command  the  service  of  his  nearby 
station,  he  becomes  a power  to 
whom  all  ship  owners  and  passen- 
gers are  indebted. 


It  costs  unwearying  effort  and 
millions  of  dollars  to  keep  the  Bell 
System  always  on  guard,  but  this  is 
the  only  kind  of  service  that  can 
adequately  take  care  of  the  social 
and  commercial  needs  of  all  the 
people  of  a Nation. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 


This  Country’s  Most  Eminent  Physicians 

testify  to  the  value  of 

BuFBUjoLimSHymsli^ 

I Uric  Acid  Diathesis  or  Lithaemic  Conditions, 
for  j Gout,  Rheumatism,  Renal  Calculi,  Stone  in 
( the  Bladder,  (iall  Stones,  Bright’s  Disease. 

KST.'S'S  Burnt  imiuWAreR 

cians  as  a most  effective  natural  mineral  water. 


We  will  send  you,  on  request,  the  names 
of  leading  physicians  in  your  community 
who  know  what  a wonderful  remedy  it  is. 


RtiCCSIIA  IituiaUFatcd  subject  to  exhaustive 

DlfrrAUI  LlllflAIVArfcK  clinical  study  and  observation, 
and  owes  its  reputation  to  the  positive  results  obtained 
in  certain  maladies. 


Buffalo  Lithia  W'ator  is  sold  by  all  druggists 
and  everywhere  mineral  waters  are  sold. 


Buffalo  Uthia  Springs  inater  CO  SPROWS^TOKUnA 
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For  FEBRUARY  (On  News-stands  January  28) 


The  Guest  of  an  Unknown  People 

Mr.  ViLHJALMi^R  Stefansson,  whose  recent  .\rctic  explorations 
have  awakened  world-wide  discussion,  describes  in  this  instal- 
ment of  his  story  the  first  night  he  spent  as  a guest  of  the  Corona- 
tion Bay  Eskimos,  who  had  never  before  seen  a white  man.  Mr. 
Stefansson  presents  a remarkable  picture  of  the  home  life  of 
this  primitive  people.  Illustrated  with  photographs. 

Casting  Ships  Away  at  Sea 

The  crime  of  deliberately  wrecking  or  foundering  a vessel  in  order 
to  collect  the  insurance  upon  ship  or  cargo  is  known  at  law  as 
barratry.  George  Harding  recounts  some  daring  instances  of 
this  practice  on  the  high  seas  and  what  followed.  It  makes  a 
thrilling  storj%  strikingly  illustrated  with  sketches  by  the  author. 


Some  Titians  of  the  Prado 


An  entertaining  survey  by  Charles  H.  C.affin  of  the  portraits 
and  other  paintings  by  Titian  now  gathered  in  the  Prado  at 
Madrid,  with  .some  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  great  Venetian 
artist’s  home  life  and  intercourse  with  royalty.  With  reproduc- 
tions of  Titian’s  famous  paintings. 


Americanisms  in  Our  Speech 


Profe.s.sor  Thomas  R.  LirNsnuRv  offers  in  his  first  paper  on 
“Americanisms”  a glimp.se  of  .some  earlier  linguistic  sins  of  the 
.same  type,  which  were  known  as  “Scotticisms.”  An  instructive 
disciKssion  on  jioints  of  local  usage,  including  both  odd  and  familiar 
instanc-es. 


Recent  Achievements  of  Industrial  Science  Where  the  Government  is  Short-sighted 


Profe.s.sor  Robert  Kennedy  Duncan  di.scu.sses  .some  of  the  latest 
triumphs  of  industrial  re.search,  such  as  the  preparation  of  .synthetic 
nibber  and  ammonia,  controlling  the  amount  of  nicotine  grown  by 
the  tobacco  plant,  fireproofing  cotton  dre.ss  goods,  and  other 
extraordinary  and  interesting  advances  in  science. 


Although  .\mericans  are  pre-eminently  a business  people,  their 
Federal  government  is  conducted  in  some  astoni.shingly  unbiisi- 
ne.ss-like  ways.  Robert  W.  Bruere  di.sclo.ses  some  startling 
conditions  in  our  lax  bookkeeping  methods  at  Wa.shington. 


Days  in  an  Ancient  Hindoo  Capital  7 Short  Stories  and  Many  Pictures 


Mr.  F.  B.  R.  Hellems  recounts  the  quaint  and  interesting  fea- 
tures of  “T’daipur  the  Unspoiled.”  an  ancient  <ity  of  India  still 
wrapped  in  the  spirit  of  past  centuries.  Illustrated  with  photographs. 


.Vn  unusually  varied  and  engaging  assortment  of  stories  by  well- 
known  writers.  Over  seventy  illustrations,  including  drawings 
in  tint  and  color. 


Great  Novel  — “The  JudgmenLHJpuse.” 


The  Borland  Grannis  Co.,  2642  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


The  seven  new  1913  Borland  Models  stand  pre-eminent  among  the  ever- 
increasing  galaxy  of  electric  cars.  Perfect  in  construction,  embodying 
the  achievements  of  all  the  years  of  electric  car  manufacturing,  the 
Borland  appeals  to  user  and  dealer  alike. 


Ask  for  beautiful  catalog  and  booklet,  telling  about  the  Borland  and  how  it  will  .serve  you.  If  you 
are  a dealer,  inquire  for  agency  terms.  The  wisest  everywhere  are  tying  up  with  the  Borland. 
You  cannot  afford  to  delay — ^your  competitor  may  be  negotiating  while  you  hesitate.  Write  today. 


/=br  those  a»ho 
rc  as  particular 
out  having  the 
st.  as  (JUG  arc 
jut  makinc'  it. 


/Electric 
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The  Fiddler  of  the  “ Zoo  ” 

At  least  one  investigator  has  been  at 
the  pains  to  discover  whether  the  le^nd 
of  Orpheus,  the  wondrous  music  whose 
lyre  enthralled  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
forest®,  rests  upon  a fact.  Cornish,  at 
the  London  “ Zoo,”  endeavored  to  ascer- 
tain by  experiment  what  effect  music 
would  have  upon  tlie  creatures  there  in 
captivity.  With  him  went  a musical 
friend,  who  played  on  the  violin  to  in- 
sects, reptiles,  birds,  and  beasts. 

The  tarantulas  listened,  or  did  not 
listen,  unmoved  and  sulky.  They  whose 
bite  is  said  in  fable  to  cause  others  to 
da  ne'e  refused  to  dance  themselves.  Not 
so  the  scorpions.  After  a few^  notes  had 
been  played,  they  became  agitated  and 
writhed  and  danced  tumultuously,  their 
‘excitement  increasing  with  every  crescendo 
and  decreasing  with  each  diminuendo. 

In  the  reptiles’  cages  more  marked  ef- 
fwts  'w-ere  seen.  The  monitor  lizard 
listened  and  swayed.  Black  snakes  were 
attentive  and  started  up  and  hissed.  A 
boa  crept  as  close  as  possible  to  the  in- 
strument and  seemed  enraptured. 

But  of  all  the  snakes  the  cobra  is  re- 
puted to  be  most  susceptible  to  music, 
and  the  one  experimented  on  at  the  ” zoo  ” 
did  not  belie  its  fame.  On  hearing  the 
violin,  it  raised  itself  in  the  traditional 
attitude  on  its  tail,  spread  its  hood,  and 
gently  swayed  to  and  fro. 

The  first  quadrupeds  to  which  the  violin 
was  played  were  polar  and  grizzly  bears, 
which  manifested  much  pleasure  and  stood 
up  at  the  front  of  the  cage  to  listen. 

The  wolves  snarled  and  cowered  in  ab- 
ject fear  at  the  sound  of  the  violin,  with 
tails  between  their  legs,  hair  bristling,  and 
iKHiies  quivering  in  spasms  of  fright.  The 
»>ame  results  were  noted  in  the  ease  of 
jackals  and  foxes.  The  sheep,  naturally 
enough,  found  pleasure  in  that  which 
frightened  the  wolves.  So  did  the  wild 
hogs,  the  bisons,  and  the  zebra. 

The  elephant  did  not  care  for  the  music, 
but  snorted  and  whistled  with  rage.  The 
monkey’s  displayed  a critical  diversity  of 
sentiment.  Some  listened  eagerly  with 
ncKls  and  gestures  of  appreciation,  while 
others  scowled  and  turned  away  in  dis- 
gust. The  only’  animals  that  were  en- 
tirely indifferent  were  the  seals. 

Further  experiments  were  made  on  the 
various  animals  with  other  instruments, 
especially  with  the  piccolo  and  the  flute. 
.\s  a rule,  the  shrill  notes  of  the  piccolo 
annoyed,  frightened,  or  enraged  the  ani- 
mals. while  the  softer  tones  of  the  flute 
soothed  and  pleased  them.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  violin  suited  them  best  of  all. 


The  Black  City  of  Naphtha 

Baku,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  the  chief 
center  of  the  petroleum  industry’  in  Rus- 
sia. Baku,  in  surroundings  destitute  of 
vegetation,  finds  employment  in  the  pro- 
duction of  naphtha  for  200,000  persons. 
This  mixed  population  of  Russians,  Tar- 
tars. and  Persians  is  wholly’  dependent  on 
the  industry. 

One  of  the  most  important  groups  of  oil 
wells  operated  in  the  district  constitutes 
what  is  known  as  the  Black  City.  Here, 
encircled  by  bare  hills,  lie  the  naphtha 
beds,  and  rising  from  the  blackened  sur- 
face are  a number  of  grim  towers  that 
indicate  the  position  of  the  w’ells.  The 
usual  process  of  extraction  is  by  a wind- 
las'*  that  works  a hollow’  spindle  whereby 
the  clammy  mixture  is  drawn  up.  It  is 
then  conveyed  to  the  refineries.  To  sink 
each  •well  costs  between  .$80,000  and  $160,- 
• KM),  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  its  depth.  Fire,  of  course,  is  a big 
risk  in  the  business. 

Last  year  the  daily  output  per  w'ell  in 
Baku  was  64  barrels  of  42  gallons  each. 
This  year  the  yield  has  shrunk  to  58 
liarrels.  During  March,  1912,  the  price 
was  .$1.33  to  .$1.38  per  l>arrel  and  has 
sinc-e  risen  to  $1.55  and  $1.63.  During  the 
first  six  months  of  the  present  year  the 
quantity  of  naphtha  produced  in  Baku 
amounted  to  24,504,000  barrels  against 
25.788,000  in  1911.  This  show’s  a de- 
crease of  4.98  per  cent.,  although  the  num- 
‘•er  of  wells  in  operation  was  augmented. 
While,  therefore,  there  is  no  immediate 
fear  of  a naphtha  famine,  prices  are  not 
likely  to  go  down. 


The  Willow-shoot  Industry 

The  cultivation  of  willow  shoots  to  bo 
us‘’d  in  the  manufacture  of  basket  goods 
is  an  important  industry  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  On  the  Continent, 
it  is  said,  there  are  about  ninety  differ- 
ent varieties  of  willow’  cultivated  to  this 
end.  many  of  which  show  decided  su- 
periority to  the  shoots  raised  in  the 
Ignited  States. 

In  the  cultivation  of  w’illow’  shoots  there 
are  required  great  special  knowde^e  and 
care  in  the  selection  of  stock. 

There  has  U<|en[ j_T|eportep  -a  'lecide^  iV  . 
crease  in  the  irtdustr'y  in  ■ thnfccolTltFT. 
One  farmer  in  the  Middle  West  is  said  to 
W-»-  rlnllars  on  a 


sixty-acre  crop,  and  there  are  willow- 
planters  in  the  East  and  the  South  w’ho 
are  conducting  patient  tests  of  various 
species  and  have  already  succeeded  in 
growing  shoots  of  such  excellence  that 
they  compare  very  favorably’  with  the 
product  obtained  by  the  highly  specialized 
cultivation  of  Europe. 

In  order  that  it  may  lie  of  the  best 
basket  material,  a w'illow  shoot  must  be 
slender,  tough,  pliable,  and  cylindrical. 
In  this  country,  it  is  said,  no  two  soils 
will  produce  the  same  quality  of  w'illow. 
Every  planter  is,  therefore,  of  necessity 
compelled  to  experiment  and  to  select  the 
species  best  adapted  to  his  particular  soil 
and  climate. 

Importations  of  the  best  white  willow 
shoots  of  Europe  placed  in  American  soil 
w’ill  frequently  show  great  degeneration, 
becoming,  indeed,  brittle  switches  that  are 
quite  worthless.  In  the  East  there  is  the 
willow  rust  to  contend  with. 

While  the  w’illow’-shoot  industi-y  in  the 
United  States  is  an  important  one,  it  may, 
in  a sense,  be  said  to  be  still  in  its  in- 
fancy. .Should  it  be  developed  to  the 
proper  extent,  the  result  W'ould  be  an 
enormous  saving  to  American  manufac- 
turers of  basket  goods,  since  then  they’ 
would,  of  course,  derive  most  of  their  raw 
material  from  domestic  grow’ers. 


Gold  Nuggets 

How  do  nuggets  of  gold  originate? 
Sometimes  a mass  of  the  precious  metal 
w’orth  a thousand  dollars  or  more  is 
found.  By  what  process  w’as  so  much 
gold  compacted  into  a lump?  An  attempt 
was  made  not  long  ago  to  answer  this 
question.  An  investigator  in  Australia 
cut  and  sliced  and  polished  gold  nuggets 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  finding  out  just 
what  is  their  structure.  The  first  thing 
he  discovered  w’as  that  there  is  one  curi- 
ous point  of  resemblance  betw’een  gold 
nuggets  and  meteorites.  Both,  when  pol- 
ished and  etched  with  chlorine  W’ater,  ex- 
hibit a crystalline  structure.  In  the  case 
of  meteorites,  the  lines  thus  exhibited  on 
the  etched  surface  are  called  Widmann- 
stiittian  figures,  and  their  presence  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  invariable  char- 
acteristics of  those  metallic  bodies  that 
fall  from  the  sky  to  the  earth. 

But  it  is  not  meant  to  be  implied  that 
gold  nuggets  have  fallen  from  the  sky  be- 
cause they  exhibit  a crystalline  structure 
recalling  that  of  meteorites.  The  re- 
semblance is  apparently  only  superficial, 
and  the  crystals  of  the  nuggets  differ  in 
form  from  those  of  the  meteorites. 

Another  curious  fact  is  that  when  a 
nugget  is  heated  in  a Bunsen  flame  ex- 
plosions take  place  on  its  surface.  Blis- 
ters are  formed  w’hich  continue  to  swell 
until  they’  burst  with  a sharp  report  and 
bits  of  gold  are  violently’  scattered  about. 
It  is  evident  that  the  nuggets  contain 
either  gases  or  some  liquids  or  solids 
which  are  easily  converted  into  the  gase- 
ous iorm,  the  expansion  of  which  produces 
the  explosions. 


Seeing  the  Wind 

One  may  see  the  wind  and  by  means 
of  an  implement  no  more  complex  than 
an  ordinary  hand-saw.  On  any  blow’y 
dav,  the  wind  being,  say,  in  the  north, 
hold  your  saw  with  its  ends  pointing  one 
to  the  east,  the  other  to  the  west.  Then 
place  the  saw  as  if  y’ou  were  about  to 
cut  the  air  upward  and  let  the  teeth, 
which  are  then  of  course  on  top,  tilt 
over  until  the  flat  part  of  the  saw  rests 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with  the 
horizon.  You  will  then  “ see  the  wind.” 
Glancing  along  the  teeth  of  the  saw,  one 
sees  the  wind  pouring  over  them  much 
as  water  pours  over  a fall. 


Five  Million  Descendants 

An  extraordinary  instance  of  the  com- 
plete change  which  the  interference  of 
man  is  able  to  effect  in  the  productions 
of  a country’  is  furnished  by  the  history 
of  certain  coffee  plantations  in  Central 
Africa. 

Some  time  ago  a small  coffee  plant  was 
sent  from  the  Botanical  Gardens  in  Edin- 
burgh to  Blantyre  in  Nyassa.  From  this 
single  plant,  in  the  conr.se  of  sixteen  years, 
about  five  million  coffee  plants  have  been 
derived,  and  the  soil  is  so  well  adapted 
to  their  nourishment  that  they  have  be- 
come one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  British  settlements  in  that 
country.  Yet,  tintil  it  was  artificially 
introduced,  the  coffee  plant  was  unknown 
there. 

The  little  plant  whose  arrival  in  a 
strange  count>w  was  the  cause  w fruit- 
ful a developmer.*  •«  said  to  Iv  ; dl  living, 
carefully  tended  r'  7ard(  Blantyre, 
Its  surroundings  ri".  'ar^more  congenial 
than  Ihose  which  it  wifoyed  in  frosty 
orf>t|al(|n3tfore  its  possewors  had  dreamed 
to  he  transfirmed  from  an- 
e^ljb  curiosity  into  the  admired  mother 
of  a great  plantation. 


I^HjiPdacrifice  Safety 
""ror  Convenience 


Have  BOTH  by  Using 

PREST-O-LITE 


Gas  lighting  with  an  automatic  lighter  offers 
every  convenience,  plus  safety,  reliability  and 
economy  unequaled  by  any  other  system 


No  lighting  system  can  be  more 
convenient  than  gas  when  used 
with  a good  automatic  lighter. 
We  make  one — the  Prest-O-Liter. 
By  its  use  you  can  have  gas  in  all 
your  lamps  and  can  easily  light  or 
extinguish  any  or  all  of  your  lights 
from  the  driver’s  seat  whether  the 
car  be  running  or  standing.  An 
automatic  reducing  valve  attached 
to  the  tank  regulates  the  flame  to 
exactly  the  proper  height  at  all 
times. 

And  should  this  convenience  ever 
fail — you  still  have  light  and  safety 
by  the  use  of  a match. 

Whenever  you  drive  your  car 
at  night,  you  place  the  safety  of 
your  passengers  and  yourself  on 
the  dependability  of  your  lighting 
system. 

Five  hundred  thousand  experi- 
enced drivers  can  testify  as  to  the 
absolute  reliability  of  Prest-O-Lite. 

It  is  a system  so  simple  as  to 
be  trouble  proof,  Prest-O-Lite 


agencies  in  every  city  and  town 
and  nearly  every  cross-roads  ■village 
guarantee  its  service. 

Prest  - 0 - Lite  has  no  delicate 
mechanism  to  get  out  of  order — 
it  is  not  affect^  by  a downpour 
of  rain  or  any  other  contingency 
of  touring.  "V^y  should  you  com- 
plicate your  lighting  system  so  that 
in  case  of  trouble  oiUy  a factory 
expert  can  give  you  light? 

As  to  cost.  The  average  cost  of 
Prest-O-Lite  does  not  exceed  $10 
per  year.  Figuring  the  cost  of 
power  used  in  operation  and  the 
cost  of  repairs  and  replacements, 
no  other  lighting  system  is  so  eco- 
nomical. Just  one  repair  on  any 
more  complicated  system  may  easily 
cc^t  more  than  years  of  Prest-0- 
Lite’s  reliable  service.  But  even 
if  Prest-O-Lite  cost  more — instead 
of  less — its  dependability,  its  ef- 
ficiency, its  added  safety,  should 
make  it  twice  as  valuable  to  the 
experienced  driver. 


No  matter  what  self-starter  you  have  on  your  car  — insist  on  ^s 
lighting.  Self-starter  convenience  is  safe-guarded  by  the  use  of  the 
crank  in  emergencies.  It  is  even  more  important  that  lighting  con- 
venience be  safe-guarded  by  the  use  of  a match  to  insure  light  in 
emergencies.  Almost  any  manufacturer  will  equip  your  new  car  with 
Prest-O-Lite  and  an  automatic  lighter  if  you  insist.  If  your  car  is 
now  equipped  with  Prest-O-Lite,  any  dealer  or  any  of  our  service  stations 
can  install  an  automatic  lighter  at  small  expense. 

By  all  means,  before  you  decide  on  any  lighting  system,  send  for  the 
vital  facts  on  automobile  lighting.  The  coupon  attached  will  bring 
you  a free  book  on  this  subject  by  return  mail.  Send  for  it  NOW 
and  know  the  facts.  . 

217  E.  South  Street 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Canadian  Factory  and  Qeneral  Office,  Merritton,  Ont. 

SERVICE  STATIONS  IN  THESE  CITIES  i Atl.nU,  BiilUino«,  Beton.  Buffnlo,  Chlcl^«.  ■v'U?' 

CiucloiiftU,  Clevelftod.  D»llfU,  Detirer,  Dciroll,  IndiAoapolU,  JacxtoDTilIe,  Kantiu  Cttv,  ^ 

‘ Mlnnaapollt,  New  Orleans  New  York,  ' 

■ Paul,  •••■ 


The  Presl-O-Lite  Co. 


I,  TMin.,  Milwaa 


. SERVk'ESTAIIONSlN  ' 


CA.NADA:  Merritton,  OnUri.. ; Toronto,  OnUrlo  j Winnipeg,  Mitnltobk. 


Insist  on  Gas  Lighting 


$92:52  Oup  Price 
for  Next  30  Days  ! 

We  now  offer  tlie  Edwards  “Steelrote”  Garage  (1913 
Model),  direct-froni- factory,  for  $92.50.  Hut  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  from  advancinK  prices  of  steel,  we  set  a time  limit 
upon  the  offer.  We  guarantee  this  record  price  lor  30  days  only. 
Just  now  we  can  save  you  $35.00  or  more. 

Edwards  Fireproof  GARAGE 

Quickly  Set  Up  Any  Place 

An  artistic,  fireproof  steel  structure  for  private  use.  Gives  ab- 
solute protection  from  sneak  Ihieves.  Joy  riders,  fire,  lightning, 
accidents,  carelessness,  etc.  Saves  $20  to  $30  monthly  in  garage 
rent.  Saves  timt,  -Wi'rk,  ti'crry  and  trembU.  Comes  ready  to 
set  up.  All  parts  cut  and  fitted.  Simple,  complete  directions 
furnished.  Absolutely  rustproof.  Joints  and  seams  permanently 
tight.  Practically  indestructible.  Locks  securely.  Ample  room 
for  largest  car  and  alt  equipment.  Made  by  one  of  the  largest 
makers  of  forittbU  fireproof  buildings.  Prompt,  safe  delivery  anti 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Postal  sent  today  brings  new  56-page 
illustrated  Garage  Book  by  rfrurn  mail. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
634-684  Eggleston  Ave.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


BILLIARDS 

AT  HOME 

Have  jronr  own  Bonowea  Billiard  and  Pool  Table. 
A few  cents  per  day  will  buy  if.  No  special  billiard 
room  needed.  Write  for  particulars. 

E.  T.  Burrowet  Co.,  227  Free  St..  Portland.  Me. 


TEST  FOR  YOURSELF 

Mix  the  best  cocktail  you  know 
how  — test  it  side  by  side  with  a 


Club  Cocktedl 


No  matter  how  good  a Cocktail 
you  make  you  will  notice  a smooth- 
ness and  mellowness  in  the  Club 
Cocktail  that  your  own 

Club  Cocktails  after  accurate 
blending  of  choice  liquors  obtain 
their  delicious  flavor  and  delicate 
aroma  by  ageing  in  wood  before 
bottling.  A new  cocktail  can 
never  have  the  flavor  of  an  aged 
cocktail. 

.Mamkattan,  Martini  and olkbr 
standard  kltndt,  botthd,  ready 
to  servo  thronth  cracM  ico. 

Refuse  Substitutes 
AT  ALL  DEALERS 
G.  F.  HEUBLEIN 
Hairtford 


HA'RPKR'S  WEEKLY 


The  Gentler  View 

BY  FLORIDA  PIER 
Virtues  and  Vices 

If  people  could  ever  be  made  to  believe 
that  tlieir  vices  were  vices  they  would,  no 
doubt,  change  them  at  once.  But  we  are 
each  of  us  convinced  that  what  other  peo- 
ple regard  as  our  vices  are  in  reality  our 
most  interesting  virtues  and  that  criti- 
cism of  them  is  mere  carping  Iwd  nattirc. 
or  perhaps  covert  envy.  This  liobls  so 
true  of  national  characU'ristics  that  to 
upbraid  and  stab  in  cartoons  is  merely 
to  bring  a pleased  grin  to  the  multiple 
face  of  the  nation  thus  portrayed.  Amer- 
ica does  not  object  to  being  called  ma- 
terial and  money  mad.  She  likes  it.  She 
interprets  it  as  a tribute  to  her  final 
prowess.  Scotland  adores  being  called 
churlish  and  taciturn.  She  mutters  under 
her  breath,  “ Str-r-rength ! ” and  never 
once  does  it  occur  to  her  that  the  charge 
was  serious,  deserving  attention.  Nations 
and  human  l)eings  have  the  sense  not 
merely  of  self-protection,  but  of  the  self 
being  the  thing  most  worthy  of  protection. 
No  matter  what  the  self  is.  they  feel  it 
to  be  the  thing  that  gives  them  whatever 
value  they  maj’  have.  The  precise  blend 
of  characteristics  that  is  so  characteristic 
of  them  is  a thing  they  have  an  incurable 
penchant  for,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  doubt  that  the  world  shares . it  with 
them.  We  are  all  like  the  yokel  whom 
Phillada  flouted.  When  the  other  dairy- 
maid threw  milk  on  his  clothes,  he  was 
comforted  tn  know  that  she  at  least  loved 
him.  We  will  admit  that  we  have  faults, 
but  think  how  well  we  get  on  in  spite  of 
them!  It  fairly  constitutes  another  virtue. 

We  could  surely  change  if  w'e  genuinely 
desired  to.  Think  of  our  heterogeneous 
inheritance!  We  are  potentially  every- 
thing and  anything.  If  we  wished  to  de- 
velop a trait,  it  is  almost  superstitious 
and  unscientific  to  say  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  do  it.  Yet  who  ever 
changes  more  than  his  voc-abulary?  We 
keep  one  or  two  characteristics  to  grapple 
with,  just  as  we  choose  one  or  two  muscles 
for  use  in  our  morning  exercises.  And 
we  talk  about  our  moral  gymna.stics  wMth 
the  same  disproportionate  volubility  with 
which  we  discuss  our  physical  gymnastics. 
We  think  them  both  extremely  creditable 
performances,  and  having  the  thing  sys- 
tematized in  this  way  saves  the  bother 
of  keeping  a constant  lookout  for  new 
needs.  It  is  as  though  every  one  had  an 
artificial  tooth  kept  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  having  it  filled  at  stated  intervals. 
It  is  a type  of  precaution  most  naturally 
popular,  for  if  attacking  criticism  does 
come  one’s  way  it  permits  of  a much  in- 
jured and  extremely  heated  refutation, 
witli  a wounded  reminder  of  its  being  a 
well-known  fact  that  you  struggle  con- 
stantly. 

There  comes  a time  in  every  woman’s 
life  Mhen  she  regrets  that  " Home,  Sweet 
Home”  has  already  been  w'ritten,  as  she 
would  so  thoroughly  enjoy  creating  it 
afresh.  The  feeling  comes  after  one  has 
gone  forth  to  try  and  secure  recognition 
for  what  one’s  family  considers  one’s 
genius.  One  starts  off  unwilling  and 
small,  one’s  family  pushing  valiantly  from 
the  rear,  and  crying  not,  “ Good  luck,” 
which  would  have  been  very  nice,  but, 

" Justice  must  be  done  you,”  which  is 
somehow  the  perfect  phrase.  One  goes 
and  one  gets  through  it  somehow',  though 
one  has  con.stant  difficulty  in  remembering 
one’s  reason  for  being  there.  One’s  voice 
is  almost  inaudible  when  one  asks  for 
justice — needless  to  say,  one  does  not  use 
precisely  those  w’ord.s — and  one  giggles 
foolishly  at  the  situatioir,  which  is  not 
the  way  to  bully  an  unappreciative  public, 
so  that  one  is  a little  frightened  at  the 
thought  that  that  giggle  will  have  to  be 
lied  about  to  one’s  family.  Then  when 
the  ordeal  is  over  one  returns  and  is  re- 
ceived by  one’s  family.  They  treat  you 
as  an  exhausted  person,  and  of  course 
you  are.  It  is  very  exhausting  demand- 
ing to  be  appreciated.  They  ask  to  hear 
everything  you  said  and  everything  the 
other  people  said.  You  tell  them  with 
all  the  force  that  reminiscent  desire  gives, 
dhey  are  impressed.  You  really  are  a 
devil  of  a fellow.  They  chuckle  at  your 
craftiness.  Then  they  ask.  “ How  did  they 
receive  you?” 

You  say,  reluctantly.  “ Well,  they  were  a 
little  cool  at  first;  they  just  stared  at  me.” 

One’s  family  says:  “That  W'ould  be  be- 
cause they  hiui  not  expected  you  to  look  the 
way  you  do.  You  probably  startled  them.” 

^'ou  say,  w'ith  dimpling  humility,  “ Per- 
haps.” 

“ Ho  you  real!}'  think,  then,  that  you’ve 
brought  them  around?”  says  your  family 
next,  and  you  with  faltering  honesty  re- 
ply, “ I can’t  say  that  I have.” 

“ Jealousy,”  says  one’s  family;  “ it  can’t 
be  anything  else.  They’rejgalous  because 
you’re  so  clever.”  ' 

sing 

ecstasy,  “ Home,  Sweet  Home.” 


THE  WELL  IN  THE  DESERT 

‘‘  Well,  little  man,  did  you  listen  to  the  sermon  ?” 
“Yeth.” 

“ And  what  part  did  you  like  best  ?” 

“ The  place  where  you  looked  a drink  of  water.” 


JDiamond 

(NoClinch) 

Tires 

made  of  Vitalized  Rubber 

are  built  with  extra  air-room 

It’s  the  extra  air-room 
that  does  the  work, 
rhe  more  air-room  in 
vour  tires  means  more 
resiliency,  and  a greater  abil- 
ity of  the  tire  to  absorb  the 
shock  ot  the  road,  insuring 
more  comfort  for  you  and 
your  passengers — //iore  cotnfort  for  your  tires. 

This  more  air-room  tire  does  the  work 
easily  and  will  not  strain  under  road  usage. 
The  extra  air-room  is  gained  for  you  without  lessening 
the  thickness  of  the  tread  or  weakening  the  side  walls. 

Write  today  for  our  new  book  “ How  to  Get  More  Mileage 
Out  of  Your  I'ires  ” — it  explains  all  about  the  discovery  of  Vitalized 
Rubber,  also  Perfect  3-Point  Rim  Contact  and  the  No-Pinch  Safety 
Flap  for  inner  tube  protection,  including  the  famous  Diamond  Safety 
(Squeegee) Tread.  Address,The  Diamond  RubberCo.,  Akron, Ohio. 


25.000  J)iamond  Dealers 

always  at  your  Service 


For  a Winter  Trip  BERMUDA 

A chnrmini;  little  isl.tnd  world  only  48  hours  from 
New  York.  Climate  mild  bat  inviiroratinif.  Superb 
driving,  saddle  riding,  koU,  tennis,  yaclitiiiK  and  sea 
bnthiiiR.  Tlie  well  known 

PRINCESS  HOTEL 

provides  true  comfort  in  full  measure:  Modern  service 
throughout,  including  electric  light,  telephones,  grill 
room,  tiled  swimming  pool.  Open  December  to  May. 
HOWE  & TWOROGER,  Mgrs,.  HAMILTON,  BERMUDA 


Washbume'f  Patent 
O.K."  Paper  Fi^d. 
era.  BraMaad  nickel- 
plated  Sled.  3 Bzea;  in  _ _ 

Bricht  Metal  boic*  of  50  and 
1 00  each.  Jill Stalionera,  1 0, 
_ 15.  20  & 25#,  Send  10#  for 
_ box  50  nworted.  Booklet  free. 

yL\KLY  SAHIOB  MILUON 
0.  K.  MFC.  CO  Jyf»f»e.  N.  Y. 


Life  on  the  Planets 

Ik  the  scientist  cannot  affirm  tliat  the 
planets  are  inhabited,  he  knows  that  some 
of  them  are  inhabited.  Animal  life,  as 
man  knows  it,  demands  oxygen  and  a 
medium  temperature.  With  the  exception 
of  the  moon,  the  visible  spheres  hav^  at- 
mosphere comparable  to  that  of  the  earth. 
No  mental  picture  of  life  on  Saturn. 
Uranus,  or  Neptune  can  ^ formed. 
Saturn  has  one  hundred  times  less  light 
and  heat  than  the  earth,  Uranus  three 
hundred  and  sixty  times  less,  and  Nep- 
tune thirteen  hundred  times  less.  Tlie 
sun  appears  to  Neptune  like  a great  star. 
Saturn’s  year  is  twenty-nine  terrestrial 
years  and  181  terrestrial  days  long; 
Uranus’s  y:  .tr  is  eighty- four  terrestrial 
years,  with  winters  of  tw'enty  years.  Nep- 
tune accomplishes  its  annual  revolution  in 
a period  equal  to  164  terrestrial  years  and 
226  terrestrial  days.  The  three  so-called 
exterior  planets  are  worlds  of  night  and 
ice,  darkness  and  glacial  cold,  of  mag- 
nitude and  silence  beyond  the  conception 
of  the  Iniman  imagination.  And  yet  they 
were  comfortable  abiding-places,  and  their 
thin  crusts  permitted  the  emission  of  the 
endurable  warmth  pf  their  slowly  dying 
liearts  and  favored  the  growth  of  gigantic 
plants  and  animals  at  a time  when  the 
earth  was  nothing  but  a drop  of  fire. 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  Saturn  saw  revolv- 
ing in  the  sky,  8, .300  leagues  above  their 
beads,  the  luminous  rings  of  the  planet, 
srilded  by  the  sun,  silvered  by  the  chang- 
ing rays  of  eight  swiftly  traveling  moons, 
or  darkened  by  Saturn’s  shadow.  The 
human  mind  cannot  imagine  life  on  a 
planet  of  this  kind;  but  as  the  atmos- 
pheres of  Mars  and  Venus  are  comparable 
to  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  it  is  with- 
in the  power  of  the  imagination  to  pic- 
ture life  on  those  planets.  The  tempera- 
tura  of  Mars  is  like  that  of  the  terrestrial 
polar  regions;  the  temperature  of  Venus 
is  like  that  of  the  terrestrial  tropics. 
Although  man  could  not  breathe  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  moon  or  maintain  the 
vital  warmth  on  a sphere  as  cold  as 
Jupiter,  he  cannot  affirm  that  nothing 
could  live  under  such  conditions  of  tem- 
perature. There  are  microbes  that  live 
without  air  by  borrowing  and  decomposing 
o.xygen  directly  from  the  substances  that 
surround  them.  Oxygen  is  found  everv- 
where  in  the  form  of  chemical  combina- 
tions. metal  oxides,  salts,  etc.  It  would 
he  strange  could  it  not  he  found  in  the 
earth  of  the  moon ; and  possibly  there 
are  living  on  the  planets  where  there  is 
no  oxygen  beings  that  exist  by  extracting 
the  combinations  of  oxygen  from  the  min- 
erals knowm  to  exist  oii  the  planets. 

Nor  is  the  glacial  cold  of  Neptune. 
Saturn,  and  Jupiter  a proof  that  there  is 
no  life  on  those  planets.  A planet  dies 
as  the  sun  will  die,  slowly,  in  measure  as 
the  central  fires  died  out.  During  the 
period  when  an  inhabited  planet  is  dving 
the  superhuman  ingenuity  of  the  plane- 
tary dweller  finds  all  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing heat;  and  as  those  means  are  re- 
duced the  generations  may  become  habitu- 
ated to  restriction  of  heat  so  tliat  every 
succeeding  generation  finds  it  easier  ti) 
live  without  it.  The  species  are  trans- 
formed to  resist  the  cold.  On  the  planets 
farthest  from  the  sun  life  ceased  long  ago. 
hut  all  the  dead  planets  were  at  one  time 
warm  and  in  their  warmth  there  probably 
existed  fauna  and  llora. 
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Makes  ibe  best  coca.>fl. 
all  WiDe.  Splrtt  * - 
bealthiul. louse*  . 

At  Wise  Metchsaei  . 

75c  ^stamps. 
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coeval.  A pleatlOK  aromatic  witb 
irit  aa#  Soda  berexafcs.  Appetiziac, 
le  ww  Crape  Fruit,  Oraases,  Wine  JeUy. 
chaaei  or  DmrfUts.  Sample  by  mall, 


A Famous  Pie 

Of  all  the  jiastry  ever  cooked,  none  has 
attained  the  magnitude  of  the  pie  ordered 
by  Frederick  the  Great  180  years  ago  for 
a feast  given  in  honor  of  .30.000  soldiers 
at  the  end  of  a campaign.  The  pie  was 
brought  to  the  table  in  the  most  dramatic 
manner.  Tow'ard  the  conclusion  of  the 
meal  a strange  vehicle  drawm  by  eight 
horses  drove  into  the  eamp  grounds.  The 
load  seemed  heavy  and  every  one  was 
consumed  with  curiosity  to  know  the  na- 
ture of  His  Majesty’s  “surprise.”  The 
pie.  which  completely  filled  the  vehicle, 
contained  a ton  of  flour,  5.000  eggs,  and 
900  quarts  of  milk.  It  was  cooked  in  an 
oven  built  for  the  purpose  in  the  woods. 
After  the  soldiers  had  partaken  of  the  jiie. 
enough  was  left  over  to  give  a portion 
to  every  one  in  the  village  near  which  the 
army  had  been  quartered. 


Platinum  in  Jewelry 

1\  the  setting  ot  many  precious  stor 
lilatinnm  is  now  greatly  favored  over  go 
Platinum  po-ssesses  tlie  property  of  r 
detracting  from  the  beauty  of  any  jew 
Settings  of  it  arc  well-nigh  invisih 
whereas  gold  is  most  obtrusive  and  i 
jures  the  effect  of  the  finer  settings.  T 
price  of  platinum  is,  however,  about  twi 
that  of  eighteen-karat  gold  and  the  was 
is  greater. 

ppifffjipiidi  fp^lHl^its  such  a degree 
ductiTity  Hiat  one  ounce  of  wire  made 
Jb^hin  that  it  will  rea 


THE  ENCHANTED  CITY 

All  the  wsi^d  ki^^ws  NcVi|'iork  as  the  relentless  city,  the  workshop  of  captains  of  industry,  of  kings  of  the  lofty 

_ . . . temple  ^f  the  -^  a many  know  its  aspect  when  darkness  enwraps  its  towers  of  steel  and  j m 

D i■gitiZ€■sQfJJ;d  A|re|,|^d  the  kindling  lights  reveal  a strange  a~d  fascinating  fairyland.  The  photograph  __ 

of  the  newest  f^craper,  the  tallest  building  in  the  world,  ^ ken  from  Chambers  Street,  overlooking  ClW^S^l  T E 
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COMMENT 

Freeing  the  President 

The  propo.sed  constitutional  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Senate  limiting  the  service  of  a President 
to  a single  term  of  six  years  is  substantially  identi- 
cal with  the  Clayton  resolution  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Judiciary  at  the  previ- 
ous session.  It  reads  as  follows : 

The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a President 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  term  of  the 
office  of  President  shall  be  six  years;  and  no  iierson 
who  has  held  the  office  by  election,  or  discharged  its 
powers  or  duties,  or  acted  as  President  under  tlu* 
Constitution  and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall 
be  eligible  to  hold  again  the  office  by  election. 

The  re.solution  was  adopted  b.v  the  votes  of  all 
of  the  Democratic  Senators  except  Shively  of 
Indiana,  of  seventeen  regular  Kepublicans,  and  of 
two  liberal  Republicans — Cummins  and  Works. 
Although  practically  a Democratic  measure,  hav- 
ing originatetl  in  the  Baltimore  platform,  it  was 
passed  by  a non-partisan  majority.  Thi.s  fact  pre- 
sages prompt  acceptance  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, approval  by  the  President,  and  sub- 
mission to  the  state  legislatures  for  ratification. 
If  thirty-six  states  shonld  ratify  during  the  next 
four  years,  the  immediate  eflFect  of  the  amendment 
would  be  (1)  to  extend  President  Wilson's  term 
to  six  years  and  (2)  to  bar  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Taft, 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  from  again  serving  as  Presi- 
dent. 

The  only  opposition,  apparently,  will  come  from 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  upon  the  claim  that 
the  amendment  was  aimed  at  him  and  him  alone. 
Tlie  fact,  of  course,  is  that  he  has  far  less  ground 
for  complaint  than  Governor  Wilson,  who  would 
be  renominated  almost  surely  in  1916;  and  certain- 
ly no  more  than  President  Taft,  who  could  and 
might  readily  come  back  as  a candidate,  as  Cleve- 
land did,  w’ithout  impinging  the  third-term  tradi- 
tion. But  that  makes  no  difference  to  Dixon  and 
the  others,  who  have  burned  their  bridges  and 
merged  their  own  political  hopes  in  the  possible 
resuscitation  of  their  chief. 

What  Mr.  R(K)sevelt  himself  will  do  or  try  to  do 
about  it  remains  to  be  seen.  His  position  was  awk- 
ward enough,  in  view  of  his  solemn  renunciation, 
as  a third-term  candidate.  It  will  be  even  more 
embairassing  for  him  to  take  a .stand  against  a 
gn^at  reform  measure  simply  because  it  bars 
realization  of  a purely  personal  ambition.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  country  wants  the  change; 
it  voted  for  it,  in  fact,  when  it  elected  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  then,  .would  have 
to  oppose  the  expn^ssi'd  “ will  of  the  people  ” on 
a constitutional  (piestion  and  try  to  change  their 
views  as  a matter  fif  personal  loyalty  to  himself. 
We  doubt  if  he  will  make,  the  attempt.  And  we 
are  quite  certain  that  he  will  fail  if  he  do<*s.  The 
Roosevelt  obses-sion  reached  its  top  notch  last 
year  and,  since  election,  has  been  steadily  pet<!ring 
out. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  position  is  wholly  different.  He 
is  not  boimd  in  {Tiit-^.v  by  the  Baltimore  declara- 
tion, as  -we  can  demonstrate  to  the  sa^'isfaction  of 
any  fair  mind,  if  the  oeeasioi.  sboiib'  ever  aris<L 
But  he  has  refrained  quite  prop'rly  from  exiwess- 


from  anything  that  he  lias  said  or  written.  That 
he  would  be  the  last  to  resist  a movement  initiated 
by  a tw’o-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
for  the  sake  of  any  political  advantage  to  himself, 
the  country  may  rest  assured.  Moreover,  his  sole 
object  is  actual  accomplishment  in  the  interest 
of  the  whole  people,  and  nobody  familiar  with  the 
handicap  of  a President  desiring  a renomination 
can  doubt  for  a moment  that  he  could  get  infinitely 
more  done  in  a fixed  term  of  six  years  than  he 
could  possibl.v  achieve  in  two  terms  of  four  years 
each.  President  Taft  put  the  practical  phase 
verj'  clearly  when  he  said  in  the  Lotos  Club: 

1 don’t  care  how  unambitious  or  modest  a President 
is,  I don’t  care  how  determined  lie  is  that  he  himself 
will  not  secure  his  renomination  (and  there  are  very 
feM’  indeed  who  go  to  that  extent),  still  his  subordi- 
nates equally  interested  with  him  in  liis  re-election 
will,  whenever  they  have  the  opportunity,  e.xert  their 
influence  and  divide  their  time  l)etween  the  public 
service  and  the  effort  to  .‘«ccure  their  chief’s  renomina- 
tion and  re-election. 

It  is  diflicult  to  prevent  the  whole  administration 
from  losing  a part  of  its  efl'ectiveness  for  the  public 
good  by  this  diversion  to  political  effort  for  at  least  a 
year  of  the  four  of  each  administration.  Were  this 
made  impossible  by  law.  I can  see  no  reason  why  the- 
cnerg}’  of  the  President  and  that  of  all  his  subordinates 
might  not  l»e  directed  rather  to  making  a great  record 
of  efliciency  in  the  first  and  only  term  than  in  seeking 
a second  term  for  that  .purpose" 

Wc  are  convinced  that  the  change  would  lx*  a 
matter  of  congratulatien  to  be*b  the  country  and 
Mr.  WiLHON.  For  the  first  time  since  the  early 
days  we  should  liave  a perfectly  free  President, 
able  to  view  every  proposition,  relating  to  appoint- 
ments no  less  than  to  legislation  and  administra- 
tion, strictly  upon  its  merits  and  from  the  view- 
point of  efficiency  alone.  The  advantages  sure  to 
acerue  from  such  a condition  are  simply  im- 
measurable. 

As  for  ^Ir.  Taft,  he  is  likely  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sign  a bill  which  will  definitely  and 
irrevocably  fix  his  future  status  as  that  of  a 
private  citizen.  He  will  do  it  with  his  usual  good 
grace,  of  course,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  vvithout 
a qualm  of  rc'gret. 

It  is  a great  thing,  this  amendment,  if  -wo  can 
put  it  over — the  greatest  since  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  Bryan,  Hearst,  and  all  of  the 
other  *listurbers  are  for  it.  Now  let  the  Colonel 
be  a sport  and  make  it  unanimous  1 

The  Senate  and  the  Patronage 

It  is  an  unedifying  row  to  which  the  Senate 
seems  inclined  to  devote  most  of  its  time  from 
now  until  March  4th.  President  Taft  has  sent 
in  something  like  thirteen  hundred  nominations 
to  Federal  offices,  most  of  them,  we  presume,  post- 
ojfices.  If  confirmeil,  most  of  these  appointees 
will  hold  for  four  yt^ars.  If  they  are  not  con- 
firmed, President  Wilson  will  have  to  fill  the 
A-acancies,  The  Republicans,  of  course,  w-ant  to 
confirm  the  appointments.  The  Democrats  -want 
to  keep  the  places  open  for  Democratic  applicants. 
Tliat,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  is  the  substance  of 
the  controversy — practically  all  there  is  to  it. 

This  whole  patronage  business  is  a curious  thing. 
President  Taft,  we  have  no  doubt,  W'ould  have 
l>een  glad  to  escaix?  the  bother  of  choosing  among 
the  applicants  for  all  these  office.s.  It  Avas  utterly 
impossible  for  him  to  make  for  himself  a thorough 
examination  of  each  individual  case,  and  he  knew 
he  was  bound  to  make  mistakes.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  e<iually  confident  in  the  conjecture 
that  President-elect  Wilson  has  no  joy  in  looking 
forward  to  the  job  of  making  out  another  list. 
What  is  more  curious  still,  the  very  Senators  who 
are  standing  out  against  confirmations  probnbl.v 
look  forward  with  anything  but  plea.sure  to  the 
task  they  are  setting  themselves  by  their  partisan- 
sliip.  They  know’  (hat  if  their  present  fight  is 
successful  they  Avill  themselves  have  to  make, 
recommendations,  and  that  that  w’ill  involve  in- 
vidious choices,  and  that  they  will  probably  make 
more  enemies  than  friends  by  the  exercise  of  their 
prerogative.  When  President  Taft  mode  the  capi- 
tal blunder  of  his  administration — the  blunder  of 
denying  to  Progressive  Republican  Senators  and 
Representatives  the  patronage  to  w’hich  custom 
entitled  them — he  did  not  merely  hurt  himself; 
he  immeasurably  strengthened  them.  One  of 
them.  Senator  Dolliver,  said  at  the  time  that 
he  felt  as  if  a millstone  had  been  taken  off  his 
neck. 

The  only  comment  is  Oxenstiern’s  ; “ Go  forth, 
my  son,  and  see  with  Avhat  little  w’isdom  the  w’orld 
is  governed.” 


felt  about  the  Philipp^^^  ® ^hhout  reference 
to  party.  Like  the  currency  question  and  the 
Panama  tolls  question,  the  question  of  our  policy  ' 
with  the  Philippines  is  one  that  never  ought  to 
have  been  dragged  into  party  politics  at  all. 

It  is  either  a colonial  question  or  a question  of 
foreign  relations.  The  contention  of  the  very’ 
men  who  are  readiest  to  treat  it  in  a thoroughly 
partisan  way  is  that  it  is  a question  of  foreign 
relations,  and  that  is  precisely  the  kind  of  question 
on  which  it  is  least  excusable  to  draw  party  lines. 
On  that  point  there  is  practically  universal  agree- 
ment among  people  who  consider  public  questions 
with  the  least  regard  to  the  claims  of  patriotism. 
When  an  English  statesman  is  charged  with  any 
foreign  relation  of  the  Empire,  he  as  a matter 
of  course  ceases  to  be  Whig  or  Tory,  Liberal  or 
Fnionist,  and  becomes  raerdy  an  Englishman.  It 
is  the  same  way  AA’ith  a French  statesman  or  a 
German  or  a Rus.sian.  It  usually  is,  and  alwa.ys 
ought  to  be.  the  same  w’ay  w’ith  an  American 
statesman.  W'hen  the  question  is  of  colonial 
rather  than  foreign  relations,  the  obligation  to 
disregard  partisanship  is  only  a little  less  obvious. 
But  we  reiFeat:  the  men  who  w’ant  to  make  the 
Philippine  question  a party  question  are  precisely 
the  same  group  who  ' insist  that  it  is  a question 
of  foreign  relations,  not  of  colonial  policy. 

There  is  another  way  of  looking  at  it.  Both 
the  great  jiarties  are  responsible  for  our  present 
occupation  of  the  Philippines.  The  Democratic 
party  was  represented  among  the  signers  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.  Democratic  votes  in  the  Senate 
w’ere  essential  to  the  ratification  of  it,  and  it  is 
notorious  that  they  w’ere  forthcoming  at  the  behest 
of  the  man  who  was  then  the  party’s  recognized 
leader,  Mr.  Bry.an.  It  is  now,  therefore,  simply 
preposterous  for  Democrats  to  talk  as  if  our 
Philippine  policy  up  to  date  were  an  exclusively 
Republican  policy.  It  has  been  neither  a Repub- 
lican policy  nor  a Democratic  policy.  It  has  been 
an  American  policy. 

All  this,  of  course,  has  no  bearing  on  the  prac- 
tical question  whether  or  not  we  ought  now  to 
name  a future  date  on  which  we  shall  be  ready  to 
withdraw  from  the  Philippines.  So  far  as  we 
know,  nobody  contends  that  it  would  be  either  wise 
or  honorable  to  withdraw  at  once.  If  anybody 
thinks  he  knows  precisely  w’hen  that  step  will  be 
wise  and  honorable,  we  for  one  must  decline  to 
take  issue  with  him:  he  evidently  has  sources  of 
knowledge  or  pow’ers  of  divination  denied  to  ordi- 
nary mortals.  Being  only  mortal  and  ordinary,  we 
can’t  help  attaching  some  importance  to  the  judg- 
ment of  men  like  President  Taft  and  Cameron 
Forbes,  who  have  had  the  best  opportunities  for 
studying  the  problem  and  who  agree  that,  w’hile 
we  ought  to  keep  before  us,  as  our  ultimate  goal, 
independence  and  self-government  for  the  Fili- 
pinos, it  would  be  wrong  as  well  as  preposterous 
to  fix  any  precise  date  for  that  consummation. 

The  Cabinet 

Of  course  much  of  the  talk  and  conjecture  about 
the  new  Cabinet  has  been  rather  cheap  and  silly. 
The  public  wanted  a lot  on  that  subject,  and  the 
papers,  seeking  to  meet  the  demand,  have  had  less 
than  usual  to  go  on. 

Nevertheless,  the  public’s  very  keen  interest  in 
the  subject  is  by  no  means  a reflection  on  the  pub- 
lic’s intelligence.  It  is  natural  and  reasonable. 

It  shows  a correct  instinct.  The  public  is  entirely 
right  in  attaching  much  importance  to  the  Presi- 
dent-elect’s Cabinet  choices.  It  is  entirely  right 
in  attaching  much  importance  to  the  Cabinet. 

The  very  fact  that  there  is  a Cabinet  in  this 
country,  with  fully  recognized  functions,  goes  to 
sustain  this  view.  As  is  well  known,  the  Constitu- 
tion makes  no  mention  of  any  such  body.  It 
refers  once  to  “the  principal  officer  in  each  of 
the  executive  departments,  and  that  is  all.  Ap- 
parently, even  the  writers  of  7’he  Federalist  did 
not  find  anything  in  the  instrument  creating  any- 
thing  like  the  Cabinet  as  it  now  is.  Hamilton 
was  particularly  pleast*d  because  no  “ council  ” had 
been  provuleil  to  less(m  either  the  authority  or  the 
responsibility  of  the  President.  The  Cabinet, 
therefore,  is  distinctly  an  outgrowth  of  the  actual 
needs  of  our  system.  It  is  something  Presidents 
have  had  to  have;  and  something  that  as  the  years 
haA’e  passed  has  been  gaining  pretty  steadily  in 
size  as  well  as  in  functions.  The  President-elect 
is  one  of  the  publicists  that  have  fully  recognized 
the  very  great  ]>lace  it  iioAV  fills  in  our  government. 

He  has  recognize<l.  too,  how  much  the  choice  of 
a Cabinet  has  to  <lo  with  the  character  of  an  ad- 


ing  even  an  impersonal  view  wl  n miglit  influence 
the  pending  h‘gislatioii.  Wl  -ther  oi;_not  he  re- 


gards the  change 
ofQ^^irhixiiehtklr't 


andpoint 
ter  mined 


Party  Politics  and  the  Philippines 

Tt  is  a good  tliimr  ihnt  so  prominent  a Con<rre.ss- 
mnn  as  Representative  Siierlev  of  Kentucky  has 
had  the  courage  ir^  1 candor  to  speak  out  what  he 
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mhiI<i]^ation,  nml  that  to  choose  a set  of  constant 
advisoM  comes  very  near  constituting  a choice  of 
policies.  It  i.s  as  Hamilton 

gladly  argqr  1^^^(^nl^il|lg_|;e|ji^ponsibility  for 
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the  “ execution  ” of  our  government  rests  on  a sin- 
gle head : true  morally  as  well  as  legally.  The  Presi- 
dent cannot  shift  that  responsibility  at  all;  he  can 
only  shift,  as  indeed  he  must  shift,  the  actual 
performance,  in  the  first  instance,  of  some  of  the 
prodigious  and  ever-increasing  number  of  execu- 
tive functions.  But  in  naming  these  “chief  of- 
ficers ” he  does  far  more  than  merely  trust  them 
with  executive  chores.  He  indicates,  he  practical- 
ly declares,  what  general  character  he  means  to 
give  to  his  administration,  and  he  also  gives  to  the 
men  chosen  great  power  to  aid  in  carrying  out 
this  design. 

At  the  present  moment,  in  the  present  state  of 
parties,  this  general  decision  of  the  President-elect 
is  bound  to  be  even  more  than  usually  important. 
He  himself  shows  every  sign  of  awareness  that 
this  is  so.  In  all  probability  no  act  of  his  ad- 
ministration will  more  powerfully  affect  the  course 
of  events  than  the  batch  of  nominations  which  he 
will,  right  at  the  start,  send  in  to  the  Senate.  Let 
\is  all  trust  that  in  this,  his  first  great  test  and 
trial,  he  wDl  exhibit  to  the  country  and  the  world 
that  combination  of  firnmess  and  moderation,  of 
poise  and  purpose,  which  is  wisdom  and  states- 
manship. 


opinion.  The  operatives  in  the  mill  probably  would 
not  like  it,  and  perhaps  they  would  do  what  Presi- 
dent Shank  LIN  has  done. 

For  at  least  a generation  we  have  heard  the 
complaint  that  the  ministry  was  not  getting  the 
men  it  was  entitled  to. 

Why  not? 

It  may  be  that  Professor  Fisher  thinks  he  knows. 
Senatorial  Opinions 

Senator  Fletcher  of  Florida  shows  a notable 
and  not  unamusing  liberality  of  spirit  about  the 
canal-rates  question.  The  papers  quote  him  as 
saying,  when  asked  for  his  views: 

I do  not  favor  the  arbitration  of  the  toll  question 
nor  the  repeal  of  the  law,  but  if  it  should  become 
necessary  I should  be  willing  to  have  the  whole  ques- 
tion passed  upon  by  our  own  Supreme  Court. 

That  would  be  like  saying  to  a complainant 
who  alleged  an  injury:  “I  don’t  think  your  con- 
tention is  sound,  but  I will  ask  my  lawyer  to  give 
you  an  opinion.”  More  to  the  point  is  the  senti- 
ment of  Senator  Townsend: 

If  it  should  reach  the  point  where  it  would  Ik?  neces- 
sary to  refer  the  matter  to  tl>e  Hague  tribunal  I 
would  in  preference  repeal  the  law. 


The  Lincoln  Memorial 

The  President  signed  last  Saturday  the  Con- 
gressional resolution  providing  for  a memorial  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  Washington’s  Potomac  Park. 
An  appropriation  of  two  million  dollars  is  expected 
to  follow.  This  disposes,  we  presume,  of  the 
Gettysburg  road  project  and  of  the  memorial 
bridge  and  the  convention  hall.  No  doubt  Wash- 
ington will  get  them  all  in  due  time,  for  they  are 
all  good-enough  schemes,  but  not  as  memorials  of 
Lincoln.  What  form  the  memorial  in  Potomac 
Park  will  take  seems  not  decided  yet,  but  whoever 
will  look  in  at  the  Architectural  Society’s  exhibi- 
tion now  open  here  will  be  encouraged  to  hope 
that  we  have  the  talent  and  the  skill  in  the  country 
to  raise  a monument  to  Lincoln  that  will  be  worthy 
of  his  fame. 

Should  the  Churches  Shut  Down? 

It  seems  that  Professor  Willard  O.  Fisher,  of 
Wesleyan  University,  at  Middletown,  Connecticut, 
lately  disclosed  in  public  his  belief  that  religion 
would  benefit  by  a closing  of  all  the  churches  for 
several  years.  Whereupon  President  Shanklin 
felt  called  upon  to  invite  him  to  resign  from  the 
AVesleyan  faculty  as  being  out  of  place  in  Wes- 
leyan University,  and  Professor  Fisher  did  resign 
forthwith  without  delay  and  without  complaint. 

We  have  not  seen  a full  report  of  Professor 
Fisher’s  remarks,  but  if  they  were  merely  to  the 
effect  above  indicated,  we  fail  to  see  wliy  he 
should  have  resigned.  His  suggestion  of  the 
closing  of  the  churches  for  several  years  is  a 
bit  novel,  but  there  is  no  harm  in  it.  Indeed, 
it  is  an  interesting  remark  and  worth  debating. 
How  much  good  do  the  churches  do  at  this 
time  and  as  at  present  conducted?  How  near- 
ly Christian  are  they  and  how  necessary  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  Christian  religion?  If  they 
all  shut  down  for  a time,  what  sort  of  substitutes 
could  be  devised  for  them;  and  when  they  started 
again,  with  what  changes  would  they  resume  busi- 
ness ? 

Perhaps  it  was  to  promote  the  discussion  op'' 
points  like  these  that  Professor  Fisher  said  whiCt 
he  did.  It  is  obvious  that  nowadays  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion  goes  on  very  ex- 
tensively outside  of  the  churches.  People  are  less 
dependent  on  preaching  for  their  spiritual  food 
than  they  were  before  every  one  could  read  and 
everything  got  into  print.  The  annual  volume  of 
ivdigious  reading  that  is  put  out  is  enormous. 
There  are  many  who  think  there  is  more  religion 
in  current  life  and  current  politics  than  ever  was 
Imown  before,  but  the  churches  don’t  show  it. 
They  go  along  about  o'*  usual.  We  n^nd  that  in 
the  face  of  the  Men  and  Kelig\ou  movement  last 
year,  which  w-as  a special  effort  to  Christianize 
(•veryhody,  “ the  total  increas(>  for  all  the  churidics 
for  1912  was  579,852,  a decrease  of  15,486  from  the 
figures  of  1011.”  It  is  to  smile,  gently,  at  this  first 
•‘vidence  of  the  result  of  applying  business  prin- 
ciples to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 

It  is  a fact  that  many  people  Avhose  disposition 
is  entirely  favorable  to  the  churches  ask  themselves 
whether  the  churches  nowaday^  fulfil  th<  ir  func- 
tion as  w'ell  as  they  should  and  whether  they  could 
he  bettered.  If  that  is  what  is  g"'-  ; on  in  the 
mind  of  Professor  Fisher,  what’s  the’h.arm?  It 
is  as  though  a mill  inspector  shoul*'  nd<ed  to 
resign  for  saying  that4he  machinery  n certain 
mill  seemed  to  him  ^tof /h^e  might 

better  shut  down  fol^atmgj  U <'rft4J.pt  a sound 


The  American  Town  Needs  Studying 

A young  writer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Lan- 
DOLPii  S.  Boi  rnk,  starts  a line  of  inquiry  that 
ought  to  be  followed  up.  He  makes  a study  of  an 
American  town.  He  chooses  a suburban  town, 
striving  to  retain  its  “ soul  ” against  the  adjacent 
city’s  onslaughts,  and  in  that,  we  think,  he  fol- 
lows opportunity  rather  than  judgment.  Suburbs 
are  not  very  representative.  He  also,  we  think, 
neglects  some  of  the  most  vital  features  of  the 
life  of  American  towns.  He  has  probably  worked 
in  some  seminaiy  subject  to  German  influence. 
But  his  idea  is  a good  one.  Millions  of  Americans 
live  in  “ towns  ” of  one  sort  or  another,  and  a com- 
petent account  of  the  life  of  the  various  sorts  of 
American  towns,  done  with  sympathy  and  imagina- 
tion, would  show  us  a lot  about  ourselves.  It  would 
have  economic  values.  It  would  make  many  of  us 
understand  better  what  we  care  about,  and  how  we 
are  daily  occupied,  and  how  much  better  we  and 
our  neighbors  might  be  doing.  It  would  give 
definiteness  to  latent  public  spirit.  It  would  help 
quite  appreciably  in  the  present  vigorous  hut  un- 
guided endeavor  of  Americans  to  make  their  own 
lives  interesting  otherwise  than  by  the  mere  mi- 
metic study  of  the  lives  of  other  peoples. 

Many  Tastes  in  People  To-day 

On  the  question  of  women  smoking  the  Bishop 
of  Ripon  (England),  who  has  been  visiting  in 
Boston,  was  asked  for  an  opinion,  and  gave  it. 
He  said: 

If  the  men  find  it  a pleasure  to  smoke  wliy  should 
that  pleasure  be  relegated  to  the  men  and  not  to  the 
women?  There  are  women  in  England  w'ho  are  well 
thought  of  who  smoke.  There  are  many  colors  in  the 
rainbow,  so  there  are  many  tastes  in  people  to-day. 
What  may  be  a pleasure  to  the  men  may  be  given  to 
the  women.  Smoking  among  women  will  sooner  or 
later  adjust  itself.  There  will  be  always  women  who 
will  do  things  above  the  ordinary  to  provoke  criticism, 
and  there  will  be  women  wlio  will  retain  their  womanly 
traits  and  stand  for  the  highest  and  noblest  that  there 
is  in  life  and  will  not  tolerate  even  smoking  as  a 
/pleasure. 

He  does  not  like  it,  hut  would  not  forbid  it. 
It  is  a matter  that  will  adjust  itself.  This  seems 
a wise  bishop.  Would  that  he  might  preach  for 
a time  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  so  many 
of  whom  incline  to  regqlate  by  main  strength 
and  legislation  things  that  ought  not  to  be  so 
regulated,  and  which  if  left  alone  will  sooner  or 
later  adjust  themselves. 

The  Open  Winter 

Nothing  is  certain  about  Mr.  Wilson’s  Cabinet, 
hut  it  continued  to  look  a good  deal  like  tulips  for 
an  inauguration  day.  The  oldest  inhabitant  may 
rdmember  such  another  January,  but  nobody  else 
does.  The  Hudson  River,  Ixjing  .still  open  at  sun- 
do\vn  on  January  .30th  (close  up  to  our  time  of 
going  to  press),  broke  a record  of  thirty -nine 
years  and  seems  disposed  to  emphasize  its  dis- 
position toward  winter  navigation.  At  this  writ- 
ing the  papers  say  there  is  no  ice  harvested  yet 
in  Maine,  and  presumably  the  ice-dealers  have 
laid  off  their  furs  and  put  on  their  thinking-caps. 
The  ice-machines  can  make  ice,  but  can  they  make 
enough  or  anywhere  near  enough?  T)evoe  of 
Hackensack  prophesies  an  ample  supply  of  hard 
weather  in  Fehruarj',  but  .so  far  his  foreca.sts  do 
not  justify  his  claim  to  lx*  rn  the  confidence  of  the 
climate.  It  has  been  a mighty  curious  winter.  One 
wonders  how  tiiik?1i  the  crops  will  miss  the  poor 
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man’s  manure  and  how  much  the  shortage  so  far 
of  ice  is  offset  by  the  country’s  diminished  need  of 
coal  and  by  the  advantage  of  an  open  winter  to 
the  railroads  of  tlie  north.  We  have  one  comfort. 
However  abnormal  the  season  is,  it  is  not  a thing 
that  we  shall  be  expected  to  cure  by  l^islation. 

And  though  winter  has  lagged  remarkably,  we 
may  get  it  yet. 

Our  Beautiful  New  Railroad  Station 

Our  public  here  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
opening,  last  Sunday,  of  the  new  Grand  Central 
Station  in  New  York.  At  midnight  on  Saturday 
there  were  thousands  of  people  in  the  new  station 
examining  it  and  admiring  it.  All  Sunday  it  was 
full  of  visitors  and  would  have  been  crowded  if 
it  hadn’t  been  so  very  big. 

It  is  a beautiful  public  building,  a magnificent 
embellishment  of  the  city,  and  a splendid  monu- 
ment to  the  men  who  conceived,  planned,  afid  built 
it — particularly  to  Mr.  Whitney  Warren,  the 
architect — and  to  the  country  that  pays  for  it. 
Grateful  it  is  to  the  spirit  to  see  a great  work 
splendidly  and  ably  carried  through. 

Our  great  and  beautiful  buildings  in  New  York 
are  getting  more  and  more  to  be  public  buildings 
of  one  sort  or  another;  railroad  stations,  apart- 
ment-houses, city  buildings,  office  buildings,  li- 
braries, art  museums,  schools,  shops,  hotels,  and 
the  like.  Time  wa.s,  and  only  a little  while  ago, 
when  most  of  the  more  attractive  buildings  in  New 
York  were  private  residences.  But  that  has  passed. 
Not  only  are  few  new  private  dwellings  of  special 
importance  going  up,  but  we  seem  likely  to  lose 
the  best  of  those  we  have.  Mr.  Hunt  built  some 
beautiful  houses  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  they  are 
still  beautiful,  but  business  is  closing  in  on  the 
best  of  them.  Mr.  Frick  is  a builder,  and  he  in- 
tends to  put  something  out  of  common  on  the 
Lenox  Library  lot,  but  he  is  an  exception.  Rich 
citizens  seem  disposed  nowadays  to  give  up 
great  town  houses  and  do  their  building  in  the 
countr>%  contenting  themselves  with  apartment- 
house  lodgings  in  town.  But  whereas  twenty-five 
years  ago  the  City  Hall,  the  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, and  a few  churches  were  about  all  the  pub- 
lic buildings  we  had  of  special  distinction,  now 
we  have  the  two  splendid  railroad  terminals,  the 
new  i)ost-offioe  behind  the  Pennsylvania  Station, 
the  new  Public  Library,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John, 
the  Columbia  College  buildings, . the  Municipal 
Office  Building,  and  hotels,  great  schools,  and 
monumental  office  buildings  far,  far  too  many  to 
enumerate. 

Our  city  is  growing  .splendid.  To  visiting  archi- 
tects from  other  cities  it  is  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  what  is  done  here  that  is  good  ha.s  its  influence 
on  building  in  all  the  cities  in  the  country.  That 
is  one  ble.ssed  thing  about  art.  It  is  not  local. 
When  beauty  is  developed  all  the  country  profits. 
Such  an  edifice  as  the  new  Grand  Central  Station 
will  have  an  enormous  influence  on  public  taste. 

Mr.  Watterson  Dissents 

Mr.  Watterson ’s  letter  on  page  6 discloses  tliat 
the  Courier  Journal’ft  view  lately  discussed  in  the 
Weekly,  that  Mr.  Spooner  is  reprobate  for  mov- 
ing to  New  York  to  make  a living,  is  not  a view 
that  enjoys  Mr.  Watt'ERSOn’s  personal  support. 

Marse  Henry  is  in  Florida,  and  happy  there,  wc 
hope,  even  when  views  get  into  his  pajier  that  he 
deprecates. 

Perhaps  we  should  have  known  better  than  to 
tie  up  to  him  individually  this  particular  opinion 
alx>ut  Mr.  Spooner,  but  we  guessed  wrong. 

Liberty  and  Order 

The  Republican  party  stands  . . . for  tlie  retentitm 
of  the  Philippines. — President  Taft. 

The  first  Republitan  national  convention  after  the 
war  with  Spain  announced  that  it  Avas  our  duty  to 
confer  “ liberty  ” upon  all  tlie  rescued  peoples.  They 
haven’t  got  it  yet. — Thr  World. 

Taking  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  into  the  count,  haven’t  they  got  more 
liberty  to-day  than  they  ever  had  before,  and  arc 
they  not  getting  more  all  the  time? 

Our  impression  is  that  they  have,  and  they  arc. 

When  we  say  “ Filipinos  ” we  usually  think  of 
a part  of  the  ix'oplc  who  live  in  the  island  of 
Luzon,  hut  the  Philippine  problem  includes  them 
and  all  the  Moros.  the  Igorotes,  and  all  the  ix‘o- 
ple  on  all  the  islands. 

There  cannot  be  much  liberty  without  a fair 
degree  of  order.  We  keep  order  in  the  Philii>pines. 
and  according  to  tin*  best  information  wc  g<*t. 
lilicrty  is  increasing  there. 

Wlicn  we  let  go.  unles*:  eaii  transfer  our 

trust  to  hands  d((?n|p6ten.t  maintain  order,  it 
will  be  hard  sledcfing  for  Hbf'rty- 
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The  Passions  of  the  Soul 

Though  Homer  is  not  very  clear,  beyond  all  doubt 
the  Lotophagi  were  Asiatics.  Indeed,  only  such 
Greeks  as  had  lived  long  in  the  East  could  have  felt  so 
strongly  the  temptation  to  turn  tlie  whole  of  life  into 
a long  summer-sweet  afternoon — to  make  four  o’clock 
of  a Thursday  in  June  endure  for  twenty  years,  on  a 
well-kept  lawn,  thick,  line,  and  springy,  with  a good 
bit  of  view,  under  honey-scented,  blossoming  lindens, 
murmurous  with  golden  bees  in  their  dense  green  and 
amber,  and  to  smell  in  puffs  the  cinnamon  cxlors  of 
stocks  and  clove-pinks,  and  the  brewing  attar  of 
nodding,  heavy-headed  eablwge  roses.  Here  in  tlie 
^^’e8t  we  might  enjoy  it  past  tea-time,  but  we  should 
have  had  quite  enough  before  it  was  time  to  dress  for 
dinner. 

Here  in  the  West  w’e  have  gone  a very  long  way 
from  the  ideals  of  the  antique  world,  with  its  serene 
loveliness;  almost  as  long  a way  as  from  tlie  ideals  of 
the  East,  with  its  j>erfection  of  a civilization  purely 
mundane.  When  the  men  came  down  tall  and  white 
out  of  the  north,  with  hair  colored  like  honey  and 
eyes  colored  like  tlie  sea,  for  all  their  frank,  un- 
troubled bearing,  their  free  glance,  their  open  brow, 
their  unfettered,  ringing  tread,  they  brought  a po- 
tentiality of  emotion  higher  than  any  one  had  known 
liefore.  Lot  tent  in  them  was  passion  and  pain  im- 
measurable. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  of  their  kin,  and  the  niinghnl 
strain  in  our  blooil  troubles  our  spirits.  We  suffer  the 
imperious  necessity  to  feel,  even  where  feeling  means 
conscious  pain.  Anesthetics  and  eugenics,  euthanasia 
and  palaces  of  jieace,  are  all  very  well,  but  we  have  no 
notion  of  letting  life  grow  stagnant  or  facile  or  torpid. 
Still  there  is  the  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star,  and 
the  jealousy  that  is  cruel  as  the  grave,  and  the  love 
that  is  stronger  than  death,  and  the  laying  down  of 
young  and  goodly  lives  in  the  strong  assurance  that 
he,  and  only  he.  that  loseth  his  life  shall  find  it.  Still 
we  elect  to  deepen  consciousness  at  the  price  of  pain, 
to  attain  fullness  of  life  by  the  way  of  renunciation, 
and  to  glorify  existence  by  desires  unquenchable  and 
unattainable. 

A funny,  methodical,  |)ositive  old  gentleman,  who 
used  to  live  in  Koenigsberg,  once  insisted  that  effortless 
virtue  was  not  virtue  at  all,  and  the  moment  that  the 
good-will  and  the  human  heart  w’ere  completely  at  ope, 
goodness  would  be  blown  out  like  a candle.  To  be  per- 
fectly fair,  a grimmer  old  man,  who  used  to  live  in 
Florence,  and  who  had  crisped  his  forked  beard  and 
singed  his  heavy  eyebrows  in  the  fumes  of  hell,  testified 
not  strictly  to  the  same  effect.  He  said  that  when  it 
was  as  easy  for  a man  to  do  what  he  should  as  for  a 
boat  to  drop  down  the  river  with  the  tide,  that  man 
would  be  in  heaven.  They  both  agreed,  be  it  noted, 
that  such  things  do  not  happen  in  this  world.  Made 
as  we  are.  we  are  content  to  have  it  so.  Who  wants, 
really,  an  easy  and  cloistered  virtue,  an  incapacity  to 
sin?  For  some  men  the  only  way  of  salvation  lies 
through  the  bottomless  pit.  and  they  do  not  grudge 
one  step  of  the  way.  Again,  when  the  exile  and  isola- 
tion are  pa.st,  the  home-returning  pilgrim  counts  them 
for  gain  and  knows  the  years  the  locust  and  palmer- 
worm  have  eaten  shall  all  lie  restored.  Who  would 
baiter  for  a pallid  .and  tepid  impeccability,  the  mortal 
sense  of  sin  and  then  of  the  heart  changed,  set  beating 
to  a new  time,  all  the  machinery  whirling  the  other 
way  in  the  ecstasy  of  a rapturous  rebirth? 

Long  since  in  his  notebook  Leonardo  set  down: 
“ Thou,  God,  sellest  us  all  good  things  at  the  price  of 
pain.” — and  by  that  he  did  not  mean  sheer  pains- 
taking, mere  labor,  however  arduous.  He  knew  that 
in  some  curious  way  consciousness  hurts.  We  can 
shirk  the  pains,  if  we  want,  w’e  can  refuse  the  occasion 
of  suffering,  but  we  also  refuse  thereby  the  condition 
of  consciousness.  The  more  we  can  feel  the  more  we 
indubitably  shall  feel,  and  pleasure  itself  grown  too 
poignant  can  become  an  agony.  A man  may,  therefore, 
repudiate  all  the  sweet  daily  responsibilities  and 
cares,  live  wifeless  and  ehildless,  with  a stout  cousin 
to  keep  his  house,  avoid  the  slums  when  he  walks 
abroad  and  the  newspapers  when  he  sits  at  home,  but 
wherein  does  he  differ  thereafter  from  the  blue  Persian 
cat  delicately  spreading  her  claws  on  a velvet  cushion 
under  his  hand,  long-haired  and  silky?  Both  doubtless 
enjoy  the  delights  of  speculative  rumination,  both  are 
comfortable  always,  and  both  are  bored  often.  The 
great  lovers  are  the  unhappy  lovers;  the  long  pain  of 
loneliness  kept  quick  and  strong  the  dominant  emotion 
of  two  severed  lives  that  might  have  grown  stodgj'  if 
they  had  merged.  Perhaps  there  is  a further  truth; 
jK-rhaps  matrimony  is  not  always  the  end  of  romance 
and  perhaps  the  greatest  lovers  of  all  wert>  happier, 
and  found  fulfilment  m each  other,  and  thereafter  knew 
that  the  rest  is  silence.  The  supreme  experience  is 
always  silent.  When  a good  man  dies  for  an  idea, 
when  a mother  smiles  at  her  child,  when  a saint  sees 
Ood  face  to  face,  none  of  the  three  finds  words  to  tell 
thereof.  Certainly  these  great  spiritual  adventures 
arc  thunderous  and  fulgent  with  lightnings,  clouds 
and  darkness  are  round  about  them,  and  men  come 
down  from  the  mount  with  shining  faces,  it  may  be, 
but  dumb  and  sorely  shaken.  Love  and  pain  are  an 
equation,  and  when  you  find  the  first  you  may  substi- 
tute the  second,  and  the  sum  will  work  out  the  same; 
and  when  you  find  the  second,  if  you  substitute  the 
first  the  sum  will  work  out  straight  and  will  be  solved. 

It  matters  very  little  wh^t  a man  loves,  so  he  loves 
enoi^h — his  work  or  hijf'wWe.  his  cause  ol  his  Crod. 
Each  ^pjwsjinto  the.othti^nd  out 
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the  broader  sorts  of  selfishness  and  the  narrow’er  sorts 
of  patriotism.  He  will  not  sacrifice  a great  movement 
to  domestic  exigencies,  or  an  honorable  employment 
to  a missionary  ardor.  He  will  feel  in  each  all  the 
strength  of  the  others.  If  he  has  not  all,  if  he  has 
only  one.  that  one  love  will  be  (>qual  to  all  the  other 
loves  of  other  men,  and  his  heart  will  be  fulfilled  with 
ecstasy.  What  matters  is  that  he  should  love  some- 
thing outside  himself,  impersonal  to  himself.  Only 
by  enlarging  our  being  to  take  in  something  else  than 
the  self,  and  vibrate  to  it.  only  by  disciplining  the 
assertive  i)er.sonality  into  an  impersonality  which  yet 
is  vital,  do  we  make  great  art.  or  great  thought,  or 
great  souls.  A man  may  develop  an  exquisite  person- 
ality, sensitive,  refined,  finished — and  when  it  is  done 
it  will  still  want  salt.  A man  may  have  that  quality 
of  nature  which  the  Renaifsance  called  terribilitd, 
like  a great  wind  in  the  mountains  or  a vast  wave  in 
the  ocean  or  a red  planet  ordained  to  rise  and  set  by 
law,  and  then  he  will  suffer  himself,  but  to  others  he 
will  communicate  fortitude.  Or,  finally,  a man  may 
have  the  wide,  still,  unfaltering,  and  unaltering  spirit 
— that  seeing  steadily  and  seeing  whole,  pronouncing 
without  passion  and  acting  without  interest,  makes 
the  pure  thinker,  the  speculative  man  of  science,  and 
the  austere  and  remote  artist.  Their  secret  is  harder 
to  wrest  than  the  core  of  massy  rocks;  they  no  more 
go  out  to  meet  you  than  do  quart ic  curves,  but  they 
art  dwellers  in  the  innermost.  When  you  have  met 
and  mastered  them  they  yield  up  the  secret,  and  there 
you,  too,  may  abide.  Never  by  slackening  the  passion, 
only  intensifying  past  all  comparison,  do  you  come  to 
the  stillness  which  is  at  the  heart  of  things. 


Correspondence 

MR.  WATTERSON  WAS  AWAY 

Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  January  js.  JOij. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir, — Horace  Greeley  used  to  say  that  he  never 
jiicked  up  a copy  of  the  Tribune,  when  away  from  New 
York,  that  it  did  not  “ send  a knife  to  his  heart,”  and 
Murat  Halstead,  that,  when  absent  from  Cincinnati 
‘‘  the  boys  seemed  to  take  a devilish  delight  in  going 
their  own  gait  at  his  expense.” 

I have  l>een  more  fortunate  in  niy  working  ex- 
perience. My  irrepressible  young  men — and  I have 
liad  my  full  share  of  them — ^*bave  been  the  rather  dis- 
ciples than  insurrectos,  and  it  has  lieen  rare  indeed 
when  I have  had  occasion  to  right  myself  against  their 
iininteiitioned  inisreports.  But  the  matter  touching 
the  former  Senator  Spooner,  of  Wisconsin,  to  which 
Harper’s  Weekly  in  its  issue  of  the  Fourth  of  Janu- 
ary takes  just  exception,  puts  me  so  at  variance  with 
the  opinions  and  teachings  of  a lifetime  that  you 
must  allow  me  a little  room  to  disclaim  it. 

Born  and  reared  in  the  national  capital.  I acquired 
an  early  aversion  to  office  and  officialism  in  all  their 
forms  and  aspects.  The  one  seemed  a badge  of  servi- 
tude, the  other  an  empty  show,  I knew  too  many  poor' 
great  men,  hanging  on  to  the  ragged  edge,  to  have 
much  respect  for  “ Senatorial  dignity.”  The  surrender 
of  freedom  and  affluence  at  home  for  poverty  and 
slavery  at  Washington  has  ever  been  to  my  mind  the 
supremest  folly.  Hence,  I applauded  Carlisle  and 
Reed  when  they  had  resolved,  as  I told  them,  “ to  quit 
politics  and  live  honest,”  and  a.ssuredly  I have  only 
words  of  approval  for  the  eminent  jurist  who,  follow- 
ing their  w’ise  example,  gave  up  the  phantoms  of 
statesmanship  to  pursue  the  realities  of  law. 

I wholly  agree  with  the  observations  of  Harper’s 
Weekly.  Official  life  in  America  is  not  only  too  ill- 
paid,  but  is  too  uncertain  in  its  tenure,  and  too  de- 
pendent upon  the  ever-changing  fancy  of  the  electorate, 
reasonably  to  tempt  any  man  of  ambition  and  capacity 
who  can  find  and  fit  himself  for  some  other  career. 
Mr,  Spooner  never  showed  to  better  advantage  than 
now,  when,  returned  to  a great  profession  and  earning 
a sufficiency,  he  can  snap  his  fingers  at  the  professional 
politicians  and  serve  his  country  and  his  God  accord- 
ing to  his  conscience. 

I am,  sir. 

Henry  Watterson. 


“UNITED  WE  STAND— DIVIDED  WE  FALL” 

Daytona,  Fla.,  January  33,  1013. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir. — When  the  very  fir.st  suggestion  of  secession 
was  made  by  Josiah  Quincy,  of  Massachusetts,  in 
Congress  in  1811  in  opposing  the  Louisiana  purchase 
(for  which  he  Avas  called  to  order  by  a member  from 
Mississippi  and  also  by  the  Speaker,  but  was  sustained 
by  a vote  of  5G  to  .*1.3),  no  one  dreamed  of  the  terrible 
consequences  of  that  demagogic  fulmination  \Adiich 
was  destined  to  endanger  the  stability  and  the  very 
existence  of  the  Republic  and  cost  a million  of  human 
lives  and  billions  of  money  to  defeat  and  destroy. 
When  another  demagogic  politician,  smarting  under 
the  pangs  of  defeat  and  disappointed  ambition,  in 
mad  desire  to  destroy  by  organized  secession  the  party 
be  could  not  control,  proposes  for  advertising  pur- 
poses the  practical  destruction  of  the  time-honored 
Constitution,  and  cultivates  the  common  spirit  and 
sentiment  of  unrest  by  advocating  the  re<‘nll  of  judges 
and  judicial  decisions,  it  becomes  an  cA'ent  of  equal 
moment  to  the  AA’elfare  of  the  country  and  one  aVIucIi 
may  lead  to  equally  t<*rrible  consequences.  The  in- 
sidious suggestion  that  the  Constitution.  Avhich  Glad- 
stone declared  to  be  “ the  most  Avonderful  document 
cA^er  contriv'ed  by  the  Avil  of  man  ” and  which  has  sus- 
tained this  grand  experiment  of  popular  government 
for  a century  and  a quarter  through  many  and  various 
dangers,  ought  to  lie  “ tinkered  ” — to  use'an  expressiA^e 
phrase — had  already  fc^nd  lodgment  in  the  public 
mind,  as  is  indicated  bv  the  fact  that  so  quickly 
twenty-one  amendments  have  been  proposed  in  Con- 
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gress,  some  of  them  a.f!ectWg  foundation  of 

the  government. 

In  1860  the  Democratic  party  divided,  and  the 
result  was  almost  as  plainly  foretold  as  it  was  in  the 
election  last  fall  when  the  Republican  party  was  split 
into  hah’es.  The  best  interests  of  the  country  require 
that  there  should  bo  two  opposing  parties  of  nearly 
(>qual  strength,  because  in  this  intensely  commercial 
age  certainty  of  official  tenure  encourages  knavery  and 
corruption;  but  if  the  “sore  spot”  in  the  disorganized 
forces  opposed  to  the  Democratic  party  (fortunately 
for  the  most  part  compassed  in  one  individual)  does 
not  heal,  then  the  Democratic  party  aamII  hold  un- 
disturbed control  of  the  national  government  for  many 
years  to  come.  Simply  because  the  great  mass  of 
voters  Avho  hold  views  and  opinions  opposed  to  the 
policies  of  the  Democratic  party  must  nearly  all  he 
enrolled  under  one  standard — and  it  does  not  make 
the  least  or  slightest  difference  by  what  name  it  may 
be  called — in  order  to  regain  control  of  the  govern- 
ment. United  we  stand — divided  Ave  fall  down  easy. 

While  there  is  no  AA’ord  in  the  English  language 
more  expressiA’e  and  appropriate  for  a party  name 
in  this  country  than  is  the  Avord  Republican-Defined 
as  a state  in  which  sovereign  pow'er  is  exercised  by 
representatives  chosen  by  the  people — and  besides  be- 
ing a name  of  established  honor  and  achievement, 
yet  the  fact  remains  that  all  opposition  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  a hopeless  fallacy  and  formality  unless 
the  entire  mass  of  such  opponents  are  united  under 
one  banner — Republican,  Progressiv’e,  Liberal,  Bull 
Aloose.  or  Whig — to  giA’e  the  least  hope  of  success. 
But  such  a party  can  never  be  formed  and  amal- 
gamated in  this  ago  of  enlightenment,  with  the  mad 
spite  of  a bad  loser  as  the  chief  corner-stone,  or  the 
silly  methods  of  modern  statesmanship,  such  as  offer- 
ing* political  sanctification  to  all  who  become  vassals, 
and  branding  as  liars  and  thieves  all  the  millions  of 
quite  respectable  American  citizens  whose  co-operation 
is  absolutely  essential  in  the  formation  of  a success- 
ful party.  It  is  of  no  importance  that  I was  once 
among  the  sanctified  eight  years  ago.  Jiut  having 
fallen  from  grace  I AA'elcome  the  sensible  proposition 
of  one  of  the  shining  “ latter-day  saints  ” for  a 
“ merger  ” of  the  scattered  political  forces,  having 
more  regard  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country  than 
nursing  anybody’s  sore  toe.  I am.  sir, 

Marcu.s  H.  Rogers. 

TOBACCO 

/ Altamonte  Springs,  Fla. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir. — One  L.  Ilirsliberg  recently  had  an  effusion  in 
your  paper  on  tobacco.  It  is  a safe  venture  that  no 
one  Avho  does  not  use  tobacco  ever  bothers  to  defend 
or  extol  it.  especially  seeing  that  its  defense  always 
has  to  l)e  Aveak. 

Friend  Ilirsliberg  says  he  is  not  dealing  Avith 
lunatics  or  im1>ecileH  who  abuse  tobacco  and  get  harm 
from  it,  but  since  he  is  calling  such  a large  number 
hard  names,  leaving  so  small  a contingent  of  the 
“ moderation  ” men  he  points  to,  does  it  not  look  as 
if -the  smoking  example  should  not  be  “set,”  and  what 
prov’es  this  more  than  the  fact  that  this  example  also 
ropes  in  Avith  the  “ lunatics  and  imbeciles  ” the  ma- 
jority of  boys  to-day  under  their  “ teens.”  unless  it 
be  that  other  fact  that  a majority  of  men  using  to- 
bacco are  taking  money  to  buy  it.  with  need  of  money 
in  their  families,  not  for  the  luxuries,  but  the  necessi- 
ties of  existence? 

Extended  arguments  are  elaborated  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  the  idea  of  any  physical  injury  from 
tobacco,  but  attack  a drug  fiend  on  the  financial  side 
or  the  social  side  of  his  habit  and  he  seldom  attempts 
real  defense,  for  he  has  none.  Defense  does  not  lie 
along  that  line,  it  being  one  of  the  few  questions  that 
prove  the  rule  by  having  only  one  side.  As  a rule, 
drug  fiends  cannot  clearly  reason  concerning  their  par- 
ticular drug.  I am,  sir, 

A.  P.  Reed,  M.  D. 

THE  SMALL  TRUSTS.  TOO! 

Selma,  La.,  January  13,  1013. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir. — While  trying  to  dissoh’e  the  “big  trusts.”  Avhy 
not  let  the  incoming  “administration”  take  hold  of 
and  “eradicate”  the  “small  trusts”?  By  “small 
trusts  ” I mean  the  small  local  merchants’  associa- 
tions or  clubs  of  every  small  or  large  toAV'n  or  city 
in  the  United  States.  They  call  thomselA’es  “ Retail 
Grocery  Merchants’  Association  or  Club,”  “ Wholesale 
Dry-goods  Merchants’  Association,”  “ Coal  Merchants’ 
Club  of  ITora,  Illinois,”  “ Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso- 
ciation,” etc.  EA’ery  town  has  its  “ merchants’  asso- 
ciations or  clubs  ” of  the  different  lines  of  business. 
These  clubs  or  associations  meet  and  establish  prices, 
and  agree  that  there  shall  be  no  competitive  prices  on 
any  different  articles  they  liaA’e  for  sale,  but  that  they 
shall  all  sell  each  and  cA’ery  item  at  the  same  price, 
thus  doing  aAvay  with  all  competition.  These  methods 
are  now'  being  practised  by  all  .small  and  large  retail 
merchants,  lumber-yard  men.  coal-dealers,  butchers, 
etc.;  and  all  Avholcsale  and  jobbers’  and  such  organiza- 
tions or  associations  establish  prices  at  their  meetings 
to  be  charged  by  one  and  all.  and  any  one  of  them  re- 
ducing or  breaking  these  prices  agreed  upon,  if  caught 
in  the  act.  is  fined.  All  Avholesale  merchants  of 
different  Avares  noAvadays  quote  the  retail  merchants 
the  same  and  exact  jirices  on  every  iU-m.  There  is 
no  A'ariation  in  their  prices,  as  the  Avholesale  houses 
luiA’c  fixed  their  priees.  The  retail  merchants  get  to- 
gether and  all  agree  on  the  prices  and  all  sell  at  the 
same  priee_  These  “ snuill  local  trusts  ” aa'c  have 
througiiout  tl»e  ooymtry  have  as  much  to  do.  if  not 
more.  I belicA-e,  with  ’t>*o  high  co.st  of  living  as  the 
“ big  trusjR.” 

Is  it  nlit  possible  for  the  “ new  incoming  admin- 
istration ” i.;‘.,pesH  a law  or  law’s  making  it  illegal 
to  organize  *;hd  conduct  sucli  associations  or  organ  illa- 
tions as  the\  I mention  above,  whose  only  purpose 
is  to  increase  heir  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
by  establishfng  exorbitant  prices  on  their  different 
wares?  rjpjIairF,|8iii..- ■ 

1 1 3 1 . t q Calvin. 
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THE  MAKING 


OF  A SALON  PICTURE 

BY  BRIGGS  DAVENPORT 


ER'FAIX  pictures  are  produced  as 
are  poems.  Others  are  devised  as 
J an  architect  plans  a chateau,  a pal- 
I ace.  or  a pleasure  garden.  The 
^ making  of  the  second  type  of  pic- 
i ture  may  have  a high  technical  in- 
) terest,  but  chiefly  for  artists  them- 
^ selves.  The  first  type  comes  to  its 
‘ maturity  by  a process  either  largely 
spontaneous  or  resembling  the  essays  of  nature  in 
evolution.  And  the  genesis  and  history  (in  the  mak- 
ing) of  a great  picture  of  this  kind  must  have  an 
ap{>eal  for  almost  every  one. 

In  the  Avenue  de  Saxe  in  Paris,  not  far  from  the 
Invalides.  is  a modern  building  of  outward  appearance 


The  first  pen-and-ink  sketch 


most  prosaic,  with  a characterless,  pale,  and  inhos- 
[titable  entrance  court,  most  remote  from  any  sug- 
gestion of  the  stuff  of  which  dreams  are  made.  It  is 
traversed  every  day,  however,  by  many  persons  who 
mostly  live  in  a world  of  dreams.  Up  one  flight  of 
steps  into  a drearj'  corridor,  solely  brightene<l  by  a 
Grecian  mask  in  plaster 
over  a lintel,  and  you 
see  on  the  left  the 
door  of  Robert  Mac- 
Cameron’s  studio.  Here 
was  a most  incurable 
and  most  interesting 
weaver  of  dreams;  yet 
a sharp  surprise  met 
you  when  you  glanced 
around  you  in  his 
chosen  den.  To  be  en- 
tirely frank  about  the 
matter,  it  looked  more 
like  a lumber-room  in  a 
theater  than  the  studio 
of  a distinguished  art- 
ist— at  least,  as  the  in- 
experienced are  apt  to 
imagine  it.  It  was 
crowded  with  canvases, 
some  finished,  some  un- 
finished, with  easels, 
empty  or  occupied, 
with  discarded  palettes, 
with  quaint  furniture 
and  draperies,  with  oils 
and  turpentine  and 
paints  in  their  appro- 
priate vessels.  There 
was  a shadowed  alcove 
for  certain  poses,  also  much  encumbered,  and  only  in 
tlic  middle  of  the  main  room  was  there  a compara- 
tively clear  space,  like  an  oasis  amid  chaos.  There 
tlie  artist  worked.  From  all  sides  faces  peeped  out  at 
you,  like  newly  created  beings  emerging  into  cosmos — 
from  o<ld  corners,  from  nooks  and  dark  interstices  of 
the  conglomerate  of 
things,  until,  despite 
the  incongruity  of  the 
general  setting,  a cer- 
tain sense  of  intimacy 
with  them,  or  at  least 
of  mutual  understand- 
ing. stole  over  you. 

Robert  MacCameron, 
aside  from  his  very 
distinguished  work  as 
a portrait-painter,  was 
something  of  a mystic 
in  art.  The  sources  of 
his  inspiration  were 
certainly  largely  sub- 
jective, and  this  in  part 
may  explain  how  it 
was  possible  for  him  to 
produce  in  such  sur- 
roundings the  kind  of 
work  of  which  he  was 
fond.  It  simply  proves, 
as  this  work  itself 
does,  that  he  dwelt 
constantly  in  the  king- 
dom of  his  imagina- 
tion. seeing,  when  at 
his  easel,  only  such 
Iteings  and  such  things 
as  he  delighted  to  re- 
flect upon  his  canvas, 
lliis  mysticism  is  the 
dreamei^s  interpreta- 
tion of  reality — of  liv 
uig  humanity 
ticuli 


are  real  enougli,  poig- 
nantly real,  in  fact; 
but  they  express  an 
unconscious  and  vague 
philosophy,  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  down-trod- 
den, of  the  luckless,  of 
the  self  - abased,  the 
morally  blind  as  well 
as  the  morally  per- 
verted, of  the  suffering 
saint  as  of  the  sinnei 
accursed:  a philosophy 
w’hich  actually  explaintf 
nothing,  but  which 
ever  suggests  that  a 
wonderful,  searching, 
all-comprehending,  per- 
haps terrible  explana- 
tion exists,  which, 
however,  it  is  useless 
to  seek.  In  this  philo- 
sophy is  concentered 
the  mysticism  that  is 
so  dominant  a feature 
in  the  late  Robert 
MacCameron’s  paint- 
ing. 

His  making  of  a 
salon  picture,  therefore, 
things  in  art. 

Two  montljs  before  MacCameron  last  departed  for 
America  he  began  the  larger  picture  which  (as  hors 
concours)  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Elder  Salon  of  tliis 
year  (1913).  It  is  nw  good  fortune  to  have  been  the 
confidant  of  his  earliest  conception  of  this  work,  and 
I minutely  watched  its  progress  until  its  completion 
on  the  day  before  he  left  Paris. 

“ I believe  that  whatever  success  I may  have  had 
in  painting,  and  the  notice  which  the  French  govern- 
ment has  given  me  as  an  American,”  said  MacCameron, 

are  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  the  poor  creatures 
that  I depict — while  I am  resting,  as  it  were,  from 


Half  color,  half  charcoal.  The  plan  has  now  assumed  definite  shape 


was  not  one  of  the  xisual 


The  first  charcoal  sketch  on  canvas,  showing  the  projected  grouping 


my  portrait  work — are  not  merely  ty))es,  but  express 
an  emotion  which  in  the  art  of  the  past  has  only 
been  swn  in  the  faces  of  saints  and  martyrs.  This 
idea  of  the  sanctity  of  humanity,  even  in  a fallen 
state.  s<*ems  to  me  to  lie  an  artistic  motive  at  once  most 
rare  and  most  valuable.” 


aanity  in  par- ^ 


The  Madonna  appears  in  place  of  the  girl  with  the  ether  habit 
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MacCameron  sought  for  many’  weeks  the  models 
that  he  has  used  in  this  picture.  He  insisted  that 
l.e  could  not  paint  f'-om  faces  that  did  not  reveal  a 
certain  sentiment  in  harmony  with  his  inspiration  of 
the  moment.  ' None  of  his  models  had  posed  before. 
Most  of  them  he  found  in  the  streets.  The  pathos  of 
a smile,  the  wan  gleam  of  a despairing  eye.  might 
cause  him  to  pause  and  to  question  a passer-by.  The 
incipient  hint-  of  the  picture  came  to  him  in  London, 
in  the  small  hours  of  the  night,  while  he  was  walking 
on  the  N'ictoria  Embankment  along  the  Thames.  Every 
one  who  has  made  this  excursion  knows  the  agonizing 
sense  which  it  aw’akens  of  the  wretchedness  of  the 
human  derelicts  who  are  seen  there.  In  the  chill,  fog- 
impregnated  gloom  they  woo  a fitful  slumber  on  the 
bare  benches,  waiting  for  the  tardy  dawm,  when  they 
may  go  elsewhere  in  quest  of  a pittance  of  bread  and. 
later,  stretch  themselves,  by  license  of  the  County 
Council,  on  the  moist  grass  of  one  of  the  public  parks. 
There  is  a great  variety  in  the  physical  types,  the 
characters,  and  the  degrees  of  debasement  of  these 
creatures. 

Yet  in  each  of  their  faces,”  said  MacCameron,  ” I 
discovered  tlw  trace  of  an  infinite  yearning  that  some 
time  or  other  had  filled  their  souls.  What  w'as  it? 
Not  quite  a hope,  I think.  Perhaps  a prophetic  in- 
stinct of  a better  daw'n  for  humanity.” 

Among  the  earliest  models  was  a homeless  man  of 
sixty-seven,  who  slept  on  a bit  of  tattered  sheepskin. 
He  . is  the  first  on  the  left  in  a peii-and-ink  sketch  of 
the. initial  composition  of  the  picture  which  MacCam- 
eron sent  me  in  a scribbled  note.  Next  is  what 
MacCameron  described  as  “ a poor  little  flower  of 
the  pavement,  with  the  unfathomable  look  of  soul  dis- 
tress to  be  seen  in  some  of  the  faces  wrought  by  the 
primitive  painter,  Masolino.”  The  third  figure  is  a 
jienniless  patriarch  of  seventy-two  years,  a victim  of 
absinthe.  It  seemed  that  he  must  die  before  the  group 
in  its  first  form  could  be  placed  upon  canvas.  The 
head  is  strangely  symbolical.  He  might  be  called  the 
“ Old  Man  of  F^ternity.”  All  the  deeper  fires  of  life, 
, like  the  last  flare  of  a dying  ember,  seem  to  glow  in 
his  bleared  and  scarcely  seeing  gaze.  There  is  refine- 
ment in  each  feature.  The  brow  is  domelike,  the  nose 
delicately  aquiline,  the  nostrils  sensitive.  The  lips 
seem  still  to  retain  something  of  tenderness.  I said 
once  to  the  feeble  old  man,  “ You  are  like  Verlaine  the 
poet.”  His  lost  pride  for  an  instant  fluttered  to  the 
surface  and  he  stuttere*!,  gladdened  by  the  slight 
compliment,  "Ah,  monsieur.  I am  not  much  of  a poet, 
l-ut'  1 did  write  verses  in  my  day!”  I could  well 
lielieve  this  and  also 
that  noble,  aspirations 
had  often  been  his. 

This  old  man  was 
predestined  to  be  the 
central  figure  of  the 
group.  Given  the 
painter’s  poetic  and 
mystic  temperament, 
it  was  predestined,  too, 
that  the  personality  of 
the  model  should'  as- 
sume in  his  imagina- 
tion, at  one  stage  of 
the  work,  a highly 
spiritualized  character; 
that  gradually  the 
rare,  sweet  face  should 
iM'come.  even  in  its  un- 
speakable misery,  al- 
most ChrisHike;  that 
a soft,  hardly  percept- 
ible halo  should  dawn 
above  and  around  it. 
I have  never  seen  a 
more  impressive,  more 
pathetic  Christ  face 
than  that  w’hich  in  this 
instance  the  painter 
wrought.  In  the  weary 
eyes,  fixed  on  some 
mystic  point  in  space, 
there  was  a half-wist- 
ful,  half  - despairing 
look  with,  however,  a 
^ . , iaint  glimmer  of  ques- 

ria  I iiohiog  hope.  The 
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The  girl  with  the  ether  habit 


Bitting  form  was  slightly  heiit  forward,  the  head 
sunken  on  the  breast.  The  large  kindly  hands, 
emerging  half-unclosed  from  the  worn  mantle,  were 
expressive  (as  eloquently  as  by  tong^ie  or  pen)  of 
dejected  desuetude. 

Tw’o  other  figures  afford,  as  in  a symj)hony,  or  like 
the  dark,  knotteil  brow  of  Judas  Iscariot  at  the  last 
gathering  in  tlie  upper  chamber  at  Jerusalem,  the 
note  of  contrast.  These  represent  the  vicious  phases 
of  human  deterioration.  The  faint  outlines  of  Saint 
Stephen’s  tower  at  Westminster  are  harely  discerned 
in  the  background.  The  merest  foreglimmer  of  a 
greenish,  sickly  light  hints  tlirough  the  murk  of  the 
fog  at  the  nearness  of  the  dawn. 

The  studies  of  MacCameron’s  picture  were  begun 
in  London.  Between  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
Blackfriars  he  would  of  a night  bribe  half  a dozen 
ragamuffins  on  the  Knibankinent  benches  to  sit  still 
for  ten  or  twenty  minutes  while  he  swiftly  sketched 
them.  Then  they  wouhl  gratefully  accept  a shilling 
each  and  hasten  away  to  a coffee-house  or  tavern  to 
fill  their  long-suffering  stomachs.  MacCameron  first 
thought  of  naming  the  picture  “The  Embankment” 
and,  later,  “ IMiiting  for  the  Dawn  ” or  simply  “ 1913.” 
But  as  the  universal  nature  of  the  subject  gradually 
took  possession  of  him  and  his  conception  of  it  de- 
veloped, he  concluded  that  to  call  it  after  .Jack  Lon- 
don’s book  would  be  best.  And  so  it  will  figure  in 
the  catalogue  as  “ The  People  of  the  Abyss.”  “ I have 
no  desire  to  preach,”  he  said,  “ but  I believe  the  pic- 
tures that  posterity  most  prizes  are  those  that  do  not 
flatter  men  in  general 
and  that  are  intensely 
honest.” 

The  longest  search 
made  by  the  artist  was 
for  a substitute  for  the 
“ poor  little  flower  of 
the  pavement  ” who  had 
proved  peculiarly  in- 
teresting, but  not  a fit- 
ting complement  to  the 
remarkable  central  fig- 
use.  One  of  the  several 
successive  models  for 
the  face  of  the  woman 
was  a beautiful  waif  of 
the  street  who  was  irre- 
trievably addicted  to 
the  vice  of  ether.  In 
appearance  she  pos- 
sessed all,  excepting  ex- 
pression, that  is  desir- 
able in  a model.  But 
her  dissipation  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to 
coach  her  in  this  par- 
ticular. All  that  could 
be  got  from  her  was 
jiathos,  profound,  most 
touching;  but  no  eleva- 
tion of  sentiment  nor 
any  trace  of  aspiration. 

One  day  I found  the 
artist  in  his  studio  in 
despair.  The  girl, 
hardly  more  than  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  was 
seated,  white  and  death- 
like, in  the  alcove. 

T here  was  a glassy 
stare  in  her  eyes.  She 
moaned  as  she  swayed 
to  and  fro.  Her  breath  filled  the  place  with  the  odor 
of  the  drug. 

Meanw'hile  on  behalf  of  the  artist  five  persons  were 
looking  for  a model  to  succeed  her.  On  my  next  visit 
I saw  several  girls  presented  for  the  pose.  MacCam- 
eron  V>ecanie  Impatient  with  a woman  who  had  brought 
R very  charming  Italian  model,  whose  complexion, 
however,  was  too  decidedly  olive.  “I  told  you,”  he 
said,  '•  that  the  girl  must  be  pallid  and  thin.”  At  the 
same  time,  he  gave  the  intermediary  her  fee.  Turn- 


ing to  me,  he  remarked  in  English:  “It’s  a wonder 
how  some  women  keep  their  beauty.  I painted  this 
so-called  girl  twenty  years  ago  when  she  posed  at 
Calorossi’s.  She  had  just  been  married  then  and  was 
sitting  also  for  Dagnan-Bouveret’s  ‘ Madonna,’  But 
I no  longer  employ  professional  models.” 

The  girl  with  the  etlier  habit  was  really  too  much 
in  the  Burne-.Jones  style,  and  I was  glad  when  the 
ultimate  model  suddenly  appeared.  The  moment  she 
assumed  the  indicated  attitude  in  the  alcove  it  was 
seen  that  she  would  serve  the  purpose. 

“I’ve  found  her — I’ve  got  her!”  cried  MacCameron. 
as  enthusiastically  as  a boy.  “Look  at  her!  Just 
the  face  I’ve  had  in  mind  a year!” 

Before  the  end  of  the  week  she  had  l)een  “ painted 
in”  beside  the  “Old  Man  of  Eternity.” 

In  order  of  importance,  this  was  the  second  great 
change  in  the  picture.  The  frail  waif  of  the  street 
ha<l  given  place  to  a Madonna  Dolorosa  of  the  modem 
under-world.  On  the  slumbering  face  were  written 
all  the  painful  emotions,  all  the  sorrowful  passions,  of 
an  ill-fated  life.  The  features  drooped  gently,  like 
the  petals  of  a blighted  blossom.  They  lielonged  tt) 
that  order  of  beauty  which  BaphacI  loved — full  of 
natural  goodness,  tender,  exquisitely  noble.  “ I have 
tried,”  said  the  artist.  “ to  jmint  the  soul  of  Eve  and 
the  grief  of  Mary.” 

I must  speak  in  further  detail  of  the  photographs 
which  were  made  at  my  request  to  show  the  series 
of  notable  changes  which  the  picture  underwent.  Up 
to  this  point  I have  tried  to  indicate  the  vital  human 
sympathy  that  radiates  from  it — that  sympathy  that 
is  always  akin,  however  it  may  be  developed,  to  the 
innate  religious  sense.  Robert  MacCameron  in  this 
work  is  not  very  far  from  e(|ualing  the  sentiment  of 
Van  der  Weyden’s  “ Entombment  of  Christ  ” in  the 
Uffizi  Gallery. 

In  the  first  charcoal  sketch  on  paper,  with  its  rough 
Goya-like  outlines,  the  feeling  of  the  ultimate  group- 
ing ■was  almady  to  be  found.  Some  detail  entered 
into  the  primary  sketch  on  canvas  also  in  black  and 
white.  The  faces  of  the  early  moilels  were  clearly 
defined.  But  some  of  these  models  were  inadequate, 
particularly  the  one  who  sat  first  in  the  middle  of  the 
group.  He  was  alwavs  in  a half-maudlin  state  of 
intoxication.  On  the  left  the  man  next  to  the  street 
girl  looked  half  a veteran  soldier  and  half  an  English 
church  !>eadle  fallen  from  his  respectable  estate.  The 
third  man  was  plainly  a Jewish  peddler,  who  might 
more  appropriately  have  been  recruiting  his  energies 
in  a loilging-house  in  the  Ghetto  after  a day  devoted 
to  the  hawking  of  shoe-laces. 

In  the  next  stage  of  the  picture  two  of  the  faces 
and  |>arts  of  the  three  more  important  figures  were 
painted  in  colors,  while  the  rest  was  still  in  char- 
coal. Very  radical  changes  had  been  made  in  the 
faces  of  the  middle  old  man  and  the  one  next  to  him. 
These  changes  were  distinctly  for  the  better  and  con- 
stituted a long  step  toward  the  realization  of  the 
artist’s  meaning.  They  were  rendered  possible  in  a 
large  degree  by  the  fortunate  discovery  of  the  man 
with  the  absintl’.e  hahit  who  acknowledged  that  he  had 
been  a poet  in  his  youth.  A further  phase  of  this 
kind  of  progression  is  revealed  in  the  phott^raph  in 
w'hich  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  canvas  is  shown 
in  a covering  of  paint.  Here  the  final  type  of  the 
middle  face  has  been  clothed  in  an  expression  of  pro- 
founder significance;  and  the  leathei^  visage  to  the 
right  is  so  admirably  delineated  that  it  seemed  a pity 
to  give  a new  pose  to  this  figure  in  order  to  add  to 


the  picturesqueness  of  the  group.  It  was  immediately 
after  this  that  the  girl  with  the  ether  habit  was  dis- 
missed. Although  her  counterfeit  presentment  on  the 
canvas  was  intensely  real  and  seemed  deeply  sig- 
nificant, the  artist  expunged  it  unhesitatingly. 

Then  for  the  first  time  appeared  the  Madonna-like 
face.  The  changes  made  at  this  moment  exceeded  all 
the  previous  ones.  The  half-l>eadle,  half-veteran  on 
the  left  had  become  an  out-and-out  veteran,  who,  in 
fact,  had  fought  in  the  Franco-German  War.  Tlie 


face  of  the  middle  old  maw  Miind  it 

all  the  sorrows  of  the  ag(<?s*  . beside  Dim 

had  now  hidden  his  face  iil>p*’ 

one  at  the  farther  end,  lookiij^  loo*  carter*  or  a 
roustabout  who  had  drunk  up  hJS  /“  t shelter, 

remained  without  notable  alteration,  jjjg  evolution 
of  the  picture  hod  advanced  ivith  niarvelous  rapidity. 
What  was  to  come  next? 

Tlie  artist  was  fascinated  by  the  strange  head  of 
his  middle  model.  Gradually,  day  after  day,  as  he 


The  Christ  head,  which  was  afterward  transformed 


worked  before  it,  it  seemed  to  grow  in  refinement,  to 
liecome  more  subtle  in  sentiment,  more  and  more  the 
mask  of  the  unending  mystery  of  human  pain  and 
human  hope.  One  day,  as  I entered  the  studio,  I •w’as 
quite  startled  to  behold  in  the  middle  of  the  group 
on  the  canvas  a half-blind  Christ,  wearing  a look  of 
immeasurable  sorrow  and  appearing  to  bend  under 
an  infinite  burden  of  discouragement.  Again,  when  I 
returned  a few  days  later,  the  eyes  were  slightly  less 
veiled,  A warmer  light  had  crept  into  them  and 
around  the  head  was  a faint  aura,  the  merest  glow, 
melting  into  shadow.  One  could  easily  at  first  glance 
have  taken  it  for  an  optical  illusion. 

“I  had  to  do  it!”  exclaimed  Mr.  MacCameron.  “I 
could  not  help  it.  As  the  French  say,  it  was  stronger 
tlian  I.  And  now  that  I have  done  it  I dare  not  keep 
it  so.  I fear  it  is  going  too  far.  Really  this  is  a 
wonderfully  significant  idea.  It’s  a symbol  in  bone 
and  flesh,  an  idea  in- 
carnate. The  beholder 
would  interpret  it  as  he 
could.  The  question  is. 
Would  my  own  idea  be 
misunderstood  T” 

A great  French  art- 
ist helped  MacCameron 
to  solve  these  doubts. 
Before  my  ne.xt  visit  tlie 
deed  had  been  accom- 
plished. I received  a 
shock  almost  equal  to 
my  former  surprise 
when  I saw  that  the 
Christ  visage  had  van- 
ished. The  middle  fig- 
ure was  again  only  the 
“ Old  Man  of  Eternity.” 
with  the  cranium  al- 
most bald  w.'iere  the 
thin,  flowing  hair  had 
lately  been,  and  the  ex- 
pression less  subtle,  less 
spiritualized.  This 
cliange  was  definitive. 
Only  a few  more 
strokes  of  the  brush 
now,  strengthening  the 
accentuation  of  the 
dominant  note,  and  the 
picture  is  done. 

The  old  man’s  face 
is  now  almost  specter- 
like; the  light  of  vision 
is  nearly  extinct; 
death’s  shadow  is  creep- 
ing over  the  bony  brow, 
but  in  the  smile  there 
is  still  the  timid  hint  of 
an  inward  ecstasy. 

The  woman’s  sorrow 
is  intensified;  but  one  would  say  that  her  soul  in 
slumber  is  very  remote  from  life. 

The  old  campaigner  has  not  flinched  an  iota  from 
his  stubborn  philosophy.  The  blue-gray  eyes  are  un- 
expectant.  With  him  the  days  are  past  W'hen  the 
future  was  to  be  questioned.  The  rest  is  submission — 
stoic,  uncomplaining. 

The  two  other  persons  in  the  group  are  absorbed 
in  a brutish  sleep;  no  psychological  worries  could 
reach  them  even  ^dreams. 


The  finished  picture,  “ The  People  of  the  Abyss,”  as  it  will  appear  in  the  Salon 
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A FANTASY  OF 
CITY  LIGHTS 

BY  GEORGE  BUCHANAN  FIFE 


idlinff  men  were  gazing  into  a 
^ jeweler’s  glittering  window'.  Upon 
^ its  carpeting  of  black  velvet  glowed 
arrogant  array  of  gems.  In  the 
\ center,  sot  preciously  there.  Avere 

chains  of  diamonds  fit  for 
the  Nawab  of  Bahawalpur.  Side  by 
^^^^^w^S^Sside,  they  traced  a straiglit,  flash- 
jjjg  pathw’ay,  almost  the  window’s 
width,  across  the  somber  plain.  Flanking  tlieir  double 
line  of  light  w’c-re  other  jewels,  some  in  intricate,  fiery 
clusters,  some  in  radiant  starfe  and  crescents,  some  in 
the  liigh  estate  of  solitary  brilliance — rubies,  emer- 
alds, sapphires,  diamonds.  The  colors  gleamed  and 
changed  from  a thousand  facets.  It  was  splendid  and 
quite  bewildering. 

The  tAvo  men  gazed  awhile  in  a sort  of  fascinated 
silence,  and  then  one  of  them,  as  his  eye  again  sAvept 
down  the  dazzling  line,  said,  w'ith  a quick  smile: 

“ It  looks  just  like  upper  Broadway  at  night,  doesn’t 
it?” 

It  did  indeed  .suggest  Broadway — as.  sometime  or 


Where  a Subway  viaduct  is  transformed  into  a magic  bridge 


other,  we  shall  become  familiar  w'ith  it  from  air-ships 
on  fine  nights. 

Its  lights  are  set  up  for  allurement,  not  illumination, 
and  one  sees  them  Avith  the  eyes  of  his  mood.  When 
eA'ery  goose  is  a sAvan  BroadAvay  at  niglit  is  irresist- 
ible. We  make  for  the  highway  with  our  spirits  chink- 
ing in  our  pockets.  We  see  something  akin  to  a Avink 
in  the  intermittent  flashes  of  an  electric  sign.  The 
glow  that  falls  athAvart  the  sidewalk  from  door- 
lamps  along  the  way  is  a carpet  to  direct  our  willing 
fi?ft.  We  gather  Avhere  it  is  brightest,  and  there  we 
laugh  our  merriest,  talk  our  Avildest,  and  spread  our 
jewels  and  our  silks  to  catch  the  glitter. 

But  when  the  world  is  old  the  glare  of  BroadAA’ay  is 
a brazen  impertinence.  It  discloses  the  dust  and  the 
frayed  edges  Ave  had  taught  ourselves  to  hide.  It 
peers  into  rents  and  tatters  and  flings  before  us  the 
crooked  shadoAV  of  our  shuffling  A\'alk.  We  pull  doAvn 
our  hats  to  hide  the  ugly  lines  it  deepens  about  our 
tAvisted  mouths,  and  at  the  first  side  street  we  craAvl 
away.  For  Broadway’s  luster  either  invites  us  to  con- 
vivial familiarity  or  bids  us  be  off  about  our  miserable 
business. 

What  a different  bearing  have  the  lights  of  Fifth 
Avenue!  Although  trade  has  insinuated  itself  into 
long  reaches  of  this  thoroughfare  and  set  them  gloAv- 
ing  golden  at  nightfall,  one’s  idea  of  it  after  dark 
centers  upon  the  tall,  blue-white  lights,  in  decorous 
j)air8,  which  hedge  its  smooth,  clean  roadAvay.  Who 
Avould  imagine  one  glimmer  of  solicitation  in  their 
radiance?  Their  sole  task  is  the  ancient  and  honor- 
able one  of  showing  the  AA'ay,  and,  engrossed  in  it. 
they  look  down  upon  us  impartially  and  incuriously. 
In  their  methodical  spacina,  in  the  rigid  distance  they 
maintain  betAveen  themselves  and  earthly  things,  we 
note  their  dignity  and  purpose.  If  they  convey  a cer- 
tain suggestion  of  austerity,  it  is  not  wholly  Avithout 
reason.  Beneath  the  Judson  cross,  burning  dim  and 
mysterious  in  its  high  place,  the  great  white  arch  rises 
in  Washington  Square  like  tlie  portal  to  the  green 
cloisters  of  the  park.  And  from  this  wide  doorway, 
two  by  two,  as  monks  bear  tapers  in  tbeir  steady 
hands,*  the  lights  go  up  the  Avenue. 

Aside  from  the  hostelry  at  Eighth  Street,  witli  its 
windows  agloAv  from  porch  to  rooftree,  like  ruddy 
faces  in  a gallery,  and  the  noisy  crossroad  at  Four- 
teenth Street,  where  the  city  s’  traffic  goes  roaring 
through,  there  is  little  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  these 
ecclesmatic  lights.  They  have  the  highway  to  them- 
solvea  and  meditation  ancU^h^  companionshipi  of  cer- 
tain ar^hMdltural^l^rg 


TAventy  - tliird 
S t r e t.  from 
north  and  south 
and  east  and 
west,  Av  i t h 
rowdy  effrontery 

the  secular  lights  

come  romping  in.  ^ , , .- 

Blazing  ^rs, 

Avith  bells  that 

•sound  no  call  to  friars,  pursue  one  another  end- 
lessly. Motors  with  oAvlish  eyes  and  bootings  skim 
the  ground  as  they  Aving  into  the  shadoAvs,  the  firefly 
lights  of  carriages  fluttering  aAvay  before  them.  Many 
AvindoAA's  flaunt  tlieir  insinuating  brightness,  for  here 
the  world  of  Avarm  lights  asserts  itself,  here  begins 
the  glitter  of  selfish,  worldly  upper  BroadAA’ay.  The 
poor  monks  Avith  their  tapers  are  thrown  into  most 
dire  confusion:  their  solemn  line  is  broken;  they 

snatch  up  their  cowls  and  flee  in  horrified  dismay. 

Some  of  them  gather  for  safety  in  Madison  Square, 

AAhere  they  peer  through  tlie  trees  at  the  terrors  from 
Avhich  they  have 

jn'ovidentially  es- 

n e a p e d.  They 

never  do  sum- 
m o n sufficient 
courage  to  return 
to  line,  and  they 
may  be  seen  there 
any  night,  not 
in  pairs,  b u t 
Avretchedly  separ- 
ated and  their 
presence  particu- 
larly obnoxious 
to  the  threadbare 
dozers  on  the 
bon  dies.  And, 
further  to  con- 
found  them, 
sliould  they  raise 
their  eyes,  Diana 
of  the  Tower, 
outlined  by  tiny 
footlights,  swings 
high  overhead, 
draAving  her  gol- 
den boAA’  splen- 
didly into  tlie 
Avind  and  not 
making  the 
slightest  effort  to 
— adjust  her  rebel- 

lious scarf. 

into  a magic  bridge  But  on  the 

other  side  of 
this  market-place 

turmoil  and  glare,  and  us  near  it  as  tlieir  dignity  Avill 
permit,  the  Avenue  lights  resume  their  ascetic  task 
and  file  placidly  northAvard.  Now  come  the  roAvs  of 
shop-AvindoAvs  Avhich  are  patronized  at  night  chiefly  by 
New  York’s  “friends  from  out  of  toAvn  ” and  those  who 
long  for  Avishing-caps.  To  deck  these  glowing  Avin- 
dows  the  workshops  of  the  Avorld  have  been  searched. 
These  precious  goods,  these  gems  and  fine-wrought 
gold  and  silver  things,  these  fabrics  and  thick,  richly 
patterned  rugs,  these  Avares  of  fashioned  ivory  and 
bronze  and  Avood  Avhose  form  and  color  ainl  worth  are 
here  so  royally  displayed,  have  been  liorne  across 
leagues  and  leagues  of  land  and  Avater  to  tempt  an 
alien  purse  in  the  electric  brightness  of  a Fifth 
AA'enue  AvindoAv.  And  Avhat  different  lights  these 


“ Like  jeweled  gifts  to  mark  the  marriage  of  the  boroughs  ” 


things  have  knoAvn  in  other,  earlier  night  seasons,  in 
the  hours  of  Avonderful  ilarkness  behind  this  blaze  of 
incandescent  globes! — the  blur  of  smoky  torches,  the 
call  and  cry  of  an  unfamiliar  tongue,  and  the  tinkling, 
creaking  progress  of  a caravan;  the  flash  of  SAvaying 
lanterns  on  glistening  backs,  the  crushing  burdens,  tbe 
heavy  breathing  and  the  pad-pad  of  bare,  black  feet  on 
a gangplank;  the  red  up-leap  of  beach-fires,  the  line 
of  mute  liearers  with  their  shouldered  loads,  the  swish 
of  hot,  clinging  sand,  the  splashing  stride  into  the 
cooling  AA’ater — knee-high,  waist-high — and  the  waiting 
boat  a shadoAvy,  8ini.st«r  thing  in  the  night;  the  white 
of  the  placid  moon  and  stars  set  in  an  infinite  silence, 
and,  far  beloAV  them,  a great  ship  Avith  a treasure  in 
her  lightless,  guarded  holds,  driving  through  the  sea. 

Beyond  these  enchanting  shops  is  a region  of  homes, 
the  hou.sea  dim  and  reserA'ed,  even  a bit  haughty  in 
their  easy  circumstance,  and  all  alight  behind  their 
heavy  hangings,  d’he  smooth  driveway  between  them 
is  .streaked  Avitli  the  tAvin  lamps  of  innumerable  con- 
A’eyances.  They  are  hastening  upon  the  less  serious 
business  of  the  night,  and  as  they  speed  by  they  accord 
alluring  glimpses  of  fair  Avomen  and  furbelows — and 
lucky  men.  If  the  Avenue  lights  look  in.  it  is  by 
chance,  a look  that  is  far  too  brief  and  too  impersonal 
to  be  impertinent.  For  Avhat  is  dominatinglv  charac- 
teristic of  these  lights  is  their  obvious  indifference  to 
the  life  Avhich  goes  on  liencatli  them.  Theirs  is  a 
striking  self-absorption. 

But  go  into  the  loAvcr  precincts  of  the  city  where 
streets  and  liA’es  are  narroAv  and  ill-favored;  there  the 
lights  are  tenants  of  their  quarter.  priA’y  to  its  pe- 
culiar and  Intimate  affairs,  and  to  the  habits  of  those 
Avho  sweat  and  freeze  through  its  miserable  nights. 
They  knoAV  every  door  and  AA'all  and  Avindow  within 
their  vision.  The  children  Avho  play  their  immemorial 
games  upon  the  sideAvalks  are  knoAvn  to  them  by 
name,  for  they  hear  them  called  in  shrill,  interrupting 
admonition  from  upper  stories.  The  gangs  of  young 
men  who  noisily  loiter  aAvay  the  dark  in  favorite 
corners,  the  old  men  and  old  women  who  struggle 
and  quarrel  through  their  brief  and  lamentable  season, 
are  alike  known  to  them.  They  AA’atch  the  rapid,  un- 
abashed progress  of  countless  doorstep  romances,  and 
at  the  proper  time,  as  if  they  looked  aAA'ay.  provide 
the  shadow  for  the  playful  roughness  of  a kiss.  And 
Avhen  at  last  the  street  has  fallen  into  its  restless  sleep 
and  there  is  a scuffle  in  the  darkness,  Avith  a man’s 
(juick,  accusing  cry.  then  dead  silence  save  for  the 
tch-tch-tch-tch  of  feet  speeding  away,  the  lights,  loyal 
again,  grant  the  runner  the  obscurity  he  seeks.  They 
know  the  runner,  just  as  on  another  night  they  kncAv 
the  girl,  but  there’s  an  end  to  it. 

The  reddish  glare  of  BroadAvay  and  the  cold  blue 
Avhiteness  of  Fifth  Avenue  are  not  more  faithful  to 
an  ordered  scheme  than  the  glimmer  of  these  poor 
relations  doAvntoAvn.  It  is  for  these  to  cloak  rather 
than  to  reveal  Avhat  lies  about  them.  The  shabby, 
croAvded  houses  are  all  too  plain  at  noonday;  at  night 
they  are  permitted  to  shrink  behind  a curtain  of  dim- 
ness through  Avhicli,  in  tattered  squares,  gleams  the 
dingy  orange  of  AvindoAV  lights.  The  highways  them- 
si’lves  are  blurred  by  the  dust  Avliich  hangs  in  the 
lieaA’y  air. 

Some  of  the 

lights  of  the 

region  sit  bleary 
and  red-eyed  in 
the  narrow  cells 
of  shop  Avindows, 
“doing  time  ” 
Avitii  a villainous 
(•ompany  of  wares 
long  since  hope- 
less of  escape. 
Others  are  lusty 
and  primitive, 
halting  in  a jour- 
ney down  the  cen- 
turies to  flame  as 
a torch  above  a 
push  - cart  ped- 
dler’s  stock. 
Still  others  are 
beacons  flaring 
along  a strewn 
shore,  not  in 
Avarning,  but  as  a 
lure  to  the  cruis- 
ing craft  and  as 
AV  a r d e n 8 of  a 
Avretched  anchor- 
age. From  a 
corner’s  vantajje- 
ground  they  shine 
behind  nssidu- 
- o u 8 1 y polished 
_ . . , _ panes.  s p e ii  d- 

River  Original  fretfifl ft  of  their 
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brilliance,  yet 
keen  to  tally  the 
dripping  money 
at  the  bar. 

Across  the  way 
a meat  market 
essays  rivalry 
with  a row  of 
white-globed  gas 
jets,  like  elevated 
footlights,  behind 
which,  as  in  a 
posed  finale,  are 
rows  of  legs  of 
mutton  and  a 
*•  pony  ballet  ” of 
featherless  chick- 
ens. Encouraged 
by  the  stage 
manager  — in 
butcher’s  costume 
— the  audience 
moves  freely  in 
and  out  behind 
the  scenes,  not 
hesitating  even 
to  give  a familiar 
nudge  to  the 
members  of  the 
cast,  and  fre- 
quently taking  a 
plump  one  out  to 
supper,  Down  the 
street,  strategic- 
ally remote  from 
competition,  a 
huckster’s  wagon 

stands  lieside  the  curb,  an  air  of  permanency  con- 
tributed to  it  by  the  worn-out.  bony  horse  motionless 
lx*tween  the  shafts.  Two  unsteady  kerosene  torches 
smoke  at  its  tail-board,  dividing  their  attentions  be- 
tween the  jumble  of  veg»*tables  about  them  and  an 
oily  kinsman  who  is  waving  greetings  from  a peanut- 
vender’s  cart.  As  a sort  of  barbaric  dash  to  the 
scene,  several  small  children  are  worrying  bits  of 
wood  and  paper  into  the  anger  of  a blaze  in  the  gut- 
ter, setting  an  ominous  red  dancing  on  near-by  walls. 
Sorely  tried  but  patient,  the  fire-signal  station  on 
its  post  at  the  corner  watches  the  children  with  its 
crimson  eye  over  the  heads  of  the  unconcerned  multi- 
tude. 

Such  are  the  lights  which  live  on  terms  of  easy 
friendship  with  the  affairs  of  the  quarter.  They  are 
set  low,  close  to  the  people,  shining  familiarly  in  their 
faces,  the  highest  of  them  well  within  earshot  of  the 
talk  and  gossip  of  the  street.  Their  interests  are  the 
interests  of  those  about  them,  and  these  they  serve. 


Where  the  Bowery  journeys  northward 


even  to  the  dimmest,  least  ambitious  dicker  of  the 
lamp  that  marks  the  street-repair  gang’s  uncompleted 
task. 

The  Bowery  finds  a wantonly  “mixed  company”  of 
lights  awaiting  her.  They  come  with  simplicity  and 
with  treachery,  from  the  moon-faced  lienevolence  of  the 
clock  over  Cooper  Union  to  the  knife-blade  glitter  of 
the  arc-lamps  under  the  elevated  tracks  at  Chatham 
Square.  The  Bowery’s  cronies  have  ever  been  a 
strange  crew,  and  so  it  is  with  her  lights.  Many  of 
them  are  far  too  good  for  her,  far  too  bright  and 
steady;  many  are  inoffensive  loafers  along  the  curbs, 
and  some  are  out-and-out  accomplices.  At  Chatham 
Square,  where*  her  dominion  begins,  th^  very  street 
lamps  convey  the  disquieting  suggestion  that  they  are 
lying  in  wait  for  some  one  behind  the  s(}uat  pillars  of 
the  overhead  railway.  Close  at  hand,  around  the 
comer  of  a wall,  the  alien  lights  of  a crooked  Chinese 
street  look  aslant  upon  the  highway.  They  illuminate 
festivities  more  or  less  their  own,  with  the  Bowery 


for  an  indulgent  and  much-  patroness.  A little 

farther  on  the  glow  of  warmth  spreads 

from  a mission-house  door^^  POn  faces  oi 

men  who  are  hunching,  shutting  along  in  line  for  a 
handful  of  bread.  These  are  the  for  whom  the 
Bowery  no  longer  has  employment  save  in  her  sullen, 
vicious  moods,  but  she  feeds  them,  perhaps  to  keep 
them  from  annoying  her.  Then  comes  the  heated 
rivalry  of  the  shop  windows,  which,  for  brilliance,  are 
veritable  fiorv  furnaces.  It  seems  incredible  that  suits 
jind  “ pants  and  hats  are  not  consumed  in  the  blaze 
which  exploits  them.  But  one  night,  a long  time  ago, 
the  proprietor  of  an  “ Emporium  of  Fashion  ” made 
two  lights  to  burn  w'here  onlj'  one  burned  before,  and 
the  challenge  was  too  pointed  to  be  ignored  by  his 
competitors.  And  that  is  what  brought  the  lights 
trooping  in  upon  the  Bowery.  Year  by  year  they  be- 
come brighter  and  more  numerous;  better  buildings, 
better  men,  follow  them,  and  the  crafty  old  street  who 
sees  it  all  elevates  her  badly  painted  eyebrows  and 
reduces  the  price  of  whiskey  to  five  cents  a glass. 

So,  accompanied  by  her  swarm  of  good  lights  and 
l)ad  ones,  the  symbols  of  lionest  trades  rubbing  elbows 
willy-nilly  with  the  brazen  familiar  of  the  street,  the 
Bowery  journeys  northward  until  Cooper  Union  stands 
squarely  in  her  path  and  bars  her  further  progress. 
Her  roaring  traffic  is  cleft  into  two  sw’ift,  narrow 
stieams  as  by  a great  brown  rock.  And  from  its 
summit  the  venerable  clock  looks  down  upon  the  ill- 
taught  highway  and  her  diversions,  an  uninvited,  un- 
welcome guest,'  but  the  first  to  come  and  the  last  to 
leave. 

From  the  Bow’ery  the  brightness  tarnishes  quickly 
east  and  west.  It  fades,  light  by  light,  in  the  squares 
of  noisy  tenements  and  silent  factories  that  stretch  to 
the  shadowy  river  edges.  There,  for  miles  and  nflles, 
in  a girding  chain,  run  the  lonely  water-front  lamps. 
In  summer  they  waver  in  the  moving  heat  that  cheats 
the  city’s  unhappy  thousands  sprawled  on  wharves  aiul 
piers;  in  winter  they  shiver  and  turn  blue  in  the 
cold  that  drives  these  thousands  home.  They  stare 
down  upon  the  drowsy  boundary  street,  across  the 
water  to  their  fellows  on  the  other  shore,  and  eagerly 
after  the  glancing  eyes  of  the  passing  river  craft,  in 
endless,  changeless  servitude.  Along  the  East  River 
the  huge  bridges  swing  overhead  at  long  intervals, 
their  spans  all  twinkling  like  jeweled  marriage  gifts 
to  mark  the  wedding  of  the  boroughs.  Link  by  link 
the  girding  chain  drops  to  the  south,  away  to  the  Bat- 
tery. W’here  tiie  two  enclosing  rivers  meet  and  make 
a roadway  to  the  city’s  water  gate.  Then,  as  through 
the  sheave  of  a block,  it  turns  about  Castle  Garden 
and  pays  out  sharply  to  run  its  nortlnvard  length. 
And  within  this  deep  and  narrow  loop  lies  the  city, 
with  its  sleeping  shadows,  its  sleepless  brilliance,  ainl 
all  the  romance,  all  the  mystery,  of  its  wondrous 
night. 


WILL  ANY  MILK  DO? 

BY  H.  W.  CONN 


rtllE  conditions  of  the  milk  industry 
have  hitherto  been  such  as  to  put  a 
p.’vmium  upon  poor  quality  and 
(carelessness  in  production.  Most 
articles  of  commerce  are  bought  and 
< sold  according  to  their  quality,  and 
5 the  public  realizes  that  a nigher 
I price  must  be  paid  for  a good  than 
^ Lr  a poor  product.  Unfortunately 
this  has  not  been  the  case  in  regard  to  the  most  widely 
used  article  of  food.  Milk,  provided  it  comes  up  to  a 
certain  rather  low  standard  set  by  law,  has  commonly 
l>een  sold  as  milk  of  the  same  quality,  whether  it  be 
good  or  bad,  clean  or  dirty.  Leaving  out  of  considera- 
tion the  excessively  expensive  “ certified  milk,”  all 
other  grades  of  milk  have  been  commonly  sold  on  the 
same  market  at  the  same  price,  irrespective  of  quality, 
upon  the  tacit  feeling  that  all  kinds  of  true  mHk  are 
of  essentially  the  same  value,  a belief  that  is.  how- 
ever, emphatically  wrong. 

The  results  of  this  method  of  marketing  milk  have 
been  the  introduction  of  certain  gigantic  evils  in  our 
communities  which  we  have  been  vainly  trying  to 
meet  by  law.  Those  who  have  made  a study  of  milk 
have  learned  that  the  milk  offered  for  sale  on  the 
market  ranges  all  the  way  from  grades  that  constitute 
the  best,  safest,  and  almost  the.  cheapest  food,  down  to 
grades  that  are  absolutely  deadly  in  their  effect 
upon  the  consumer;  from  that  which  is  clean  and 
sw’eet  to  that  which  contains  large  amounts  of  cow- 
manure;  from  that  which  forma  a rich,  wholesome 
food  to  that  which  is  largely  adulterated  with  w’ater 
and  filled  with  poisonous  preservatives.  But  in 
spite  of  this  wide  range  in  value  all  of  these  have 
been  placed  upon  the  market  simply  as  milk,  and 
sold  at  one  level  price.  This  of  course  results  fre- 
(|uently  in  cheating  the  purchaser.  But  a worse  effect 
than  this  is  that  the  inevitable  result  of  such  a con- 
dition places  an  irresistible  temptation  before  those 
j)roducing  and  handling  milk.  Since  their  receipts  are 
dependent  upon  the  quantity  and  not  upon  the  quality 
of  the  milk  they  sell,  the  stimulus  that  is  placed 
upon  them  is  to  produce  and  sell  as  large  a quantity 
as  possible,  rather  than  as  good  a quality  as  possible 
Cheap  methods  of  producing  milk  in  large  quantities 
have  come  to  the  front,  and  the  popular  breed  of  cows 
has  become  the  one  that  produces  the  largest  quantity 
of  milk,  which  means  also  the  poorest  quality.  The 
use  of  this  breed  is  thus  a legal  method  of  diluting 
milk  with  water,  and  the  breed  of  cow  that  thus 
dilutes  her  owm  milk  has  become  the  most  popular 
one.  Thus  payment  for^quantity  and  not  for  quality 
has  everywhere  ha(’  "•  • • 


and  of  increasing  the  quantity  at  the  expense  of 
quality.  As  a consequence  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  pass  laws  that  set  a minimum  standard  of 
milk  that  can  be  sold,  and  this  standard  has  a ten- 
dency to  be  set  at  the  low’cst  grade  that  is  produced 
by  the  cow  that  gives  the  largest  quantity  and  hence 
the  lowest  quality. 

It  has  l)ecome  sadly  proved  in  recent  years  that 
while  milk  may  be  the  cheapest  food  it  is  sometimes 
the  most  dangerous,  the  danger  always  l)eing  due  to 
foreign  substances  getting  into  the  milk.  The  many 


A dairy  farm  that  aims  at  quality 


epidemics  of  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  and  diph- 
theria, the  thousands  of  eases  of  tulwrculosis,  infec- 
tious sore  throats,  ajid  diarrhojal  troubles  that  have 
been  traced  to  the  miscellaneous  milk  supply  have 
proved  the  need  of  guarding  this  product.  It  is  a 
demonstrated  fact,  no  longer  a theory,  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  cl^ildren  lose  their  lives  yearly  from  the 
drinking  of  the  mill  that  is  sold  on  our  markets. 
These  dangers  are  all  due  to  'the  contamination  of 
milk  with  something  from  without  and  are  the  result 
of  carelessness  in  handling  this  product.  The  primal 
facts  are  that  carelessly  produced,  dirty  milk  is  a 
menace  to  the  health  of  every  child  in  a city,  and  that 
the  general  custom  of  paying  for  milk  bv  quantity 
rather  than  by,  quality  inevitably  results  in  careless- 
ness that  is  sure  to  lie  attendant  upon  the  desire  to 
produce  the  largest  amount  of  milk  irrespective  of 
quality,  at  the  lowest  price. 

Public-health  authorities,  having  realized  that 

10 


many  of  the  evils  connected  writh  the  milk  supply 
are  due  to  a lack  of  stimulus  to  produce  quality,  have 
started  a campaign  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  is  a very  difficult  and  some  think  an  impos- 
sible one,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  milk  is 
sold  and  used  so  quickly.  But  at  all  events  some 
steps  in  the  direction  of  grading  milk  are  being  taken. 
A National  Commission  of  Milk  Standards  has 
recently  strongly  advocated  that  milk  should  be 
bought  and  sold  according  to  specified  grades;  and  al- 
ready some  of  our  cities,  notably  New  York,  have 
started  to  introduce  the  grading  of  milk  in  actual 
practice.  Besides  the  high-priced  “certified  milk” 
three  grades  have  been  recognized. 

Probably  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  w’ay  of  this 
important  reform  lies  at  the  consumer’s  end  of  the 
problem.  It  will  be  perfectlv  feasible  to  bring  the 
producers  and  dealers  into  line  with  this  change  if 
only  the  public  can  be  educated  to  realize  its  mean- 
ing and  its  necessity.  Unfortunately  the  public  at 
large  still  believes  that  “ milk  is  milk,”  and  is  quite 
unwilling  to  pay  more  for  good  milk  than  for  poor 
milk,  provided  the  latter  is  properly  white  and  shows 
a cream  line.  This  is  sometimes  due  to  domestic 
conditions;  and  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  very 
doctors  who  advocate  the  pure-milk  campaign  pay  no 
attention  to  the  milk  bought  in  their  own  households, 
leaving  this  to  a housekeeper  -or  servants.  Under 
these  conditions  progress  is  slow.  The  servants  know 
or  care  nothing  for  clennl incss  or  quality,  and  only 
think  of  the  price;  and  if  the  intelligent  people  re- 
fuse to  “ interfere  with  domestic  affairs  ” it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  progress.  It  is  still  unusual  to  find  even 
educated  people  willing  to  pay  a cent  a quart  more  for 
good  milk  when  they  find  they  can  get  an  ordinary 
kind  cheaper.  If  the  public  can  only  be  brought  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  cheaper  to  pay  a little 
extra  for  a good  quality  than  to  pay  less  for  a poorer 
grade  of  milk,  a great  reform  can  be  rapidly  brought 
about.  The  question  whether  the  milk  supply  can  be 
generally  improved  depends  thus  upon  the  consumer. 
The  New  York  Milk  Committee  is  doing  a great  work 
in  trying  to  distribute  this  information  as  widely  as 
possible,  and  is  thus  becoming  one  of  the  efficient  aids 
toward  the  improvement  of  the  public  health.  The 
present  phase  of  the  campaign  to  guard  the  milk 
supply  is  thus  an  attempt  to  put  this  jiroduct  upon 
the  same  basis  as  other  food  products,  and.  by  giving 
a premium  of  a higher  nrice  upon  milk  of  high  grade, 
thus  stimulate  e d.'sire  on  the  part  of  the  producer  to 
produce  qus!.ity  and  not  quantity  alone.  This  reform 
will  come  just  as  soon  as  the  public  is  ready  for  it» 
and  that  will  be  jus^aB,  sqqnfaa  the  consumer  is  ready 
to  pay  for  quality.'  'I  - 
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The  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  must  be  a Croesus  with  the  Graces  of  the  Nine  Muses 
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is  no  need  at  this  date  to 
the  innumerable  tributes  paid 
King,  the  British  government, 
le  British  people  and  press  to 
emory  of  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid. 
1 rather  to  emphasize  and  bear 
IS  to  their  entire  and  spon- 
is  sincerity.  Mr.  Reid  came  to 
^ lid  some  seven  and  a half 
years  ago  with  many  claims  upon  the  regard  of  the 
British  nation.  Uis*  name  was  quite  familiar  to  the 
man  in  the  street.  We  km*w  that  his  newspaper  was 
one  of  the  very  few  American  journals  of  any  standing 
that  championed  the  British  cause  in  the  South-Afri- 
«-an  War.  He  had  twice  represented  his  country  as 
special  envoy,  first  at  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria’s 
Jubilee,  and.  secondly,  at  King  PMward’s  coronation; 
and  he  w’as  thus  well  and  favorably  known  to  London 
society  and  otlicialdoni.  A few  of  us  had  even  heard 
tliat  he  was  once  nominated  for  the  Vice-Presidency 
of  the  United  States  a^nd  that  his  insistence  on  the 
letention  of  the  Pliilippines,  as  one  of  the  peace  com- 
missioners appointed  to  wind  up  the  Spanish- Amer- 
ican War,  did  much  to  launch  America  on  that  career 
of  imperialism  which  had  and  still  has  the  sympathy 
of  practically  all  Englishmen.  But  what  chiefly  we 
knew  of  Mr.  Reid  in  1U05  was  that  he  was  a man  of 
very  great  wealth  who  had  long  wanted  to  be  Amer- 
ican Ainliassador  in  London,  and  who  was  sure  to 
conduct  the  ollice  on  a resplendent  scale. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  there  was  on  this 
account  and  among  a good  many  Englishmen  a certain 
[in  judice  against  Mr.  ReiJ  in  the  early  days  of  his 
ambassadorsiiip,  and  that  the  spectacle  of  the  repre- 
K-ntative  of  the  American  Republic — a republic  be- 
lieved to  be  cflicially  dedicated  to  the  cult  of  Jeffer- 
sonian simplicity — leasing  not  merely  a good,  but  the 
very  best  and  most  magnificent  house  in  London, 
maintaining  it  in  ttse  must  elaborate  style,  and  dis- 
|iensing  a lavish  hospitality,  was  thought  to  have  in 
it  sometiiing  of  the  incongruous.  There  were  at  first 
some  doubts  whether  we  should  find  in  Mr.  Reid  a 
representative  of  that  virile  democratic  Americanism 
which  was  of  the  essence,  for  example,  of  Mr.  Choate’s 
character  and  of  Mr.  Hay’s  and  of  .Tames  Russell 
Lowell’s:  whether,  in  short,  with  his  vast  wealth  and 
his  aristocratic  predilections  Mr.  Reid  might  not  be- 
come almost  too  British  and  exclusive  in  his  tastes 
and  symi»athies.  I mention  these  apprehensions  be- 
cause it  was  part  of  his  success  to  dispel  them;  or 
rather  they  melted  away  when  the  true  personality 
of  the  man  was  more  fully  revealed. 

Mr.  Reid  possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and 
liked  to  exercise,  the  art  of  pleasing.  There  have, 
no  doubt,  been  greater  men  in  the  American  embassy 
and  more  finished  orators,  but  there  has  been  no  one 
more  amply  endowed  than  was  Mr.  Reid  with  the 
quality  of  agreeableness.  He  was  an  easy  and  enter- 
taining talker  in  all  companies,  an  accom^ished 
host,  and  a man  of  the  most  kindly  instincts.  He  en- 
joyed doing  people  good  turns,  and  he  would  spend 
time  and  energy  that  he  could  ill  afford  in  serving 
men  who  were  unknown  and  had  neither  influence 
nor  any  claim  upon  him;  and  this  not  to  curry  popu- 
larity, but  because  it  genuinely  hurt  him  to  refuse 
assistance  where  it  was  needed  and  where  he  could 
render  it.  As  a conversationalist  he  made  a con- 
siderable name  for  himself;  there  was  hardly  a man 
in  London  who  had  a greater  stock  of  better  small 
talk,  of  interesting  reminiscence  and  amusing  anec- 
oote.  In  public,  while  he  always  observed  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  his  office,  he  spoke  aptly  and  with  a 
real  fiiiish;  and*  the  addresses  he  delivered  from  time 
to  time  on  American  notabilities  showed  judgment, 
wide  interests,  and  a genuine  literary  instinct  as  well 
as  his  invariable  go<^  nature.  All  these  qualities 
and  gifts,  added  to  his  ingratiating  manners  and  his 
courtly  and  distinguished  bearing,  brought  him  in  a 
vast  multitude  of  friends.  Mr.  Reid  was  not  a man 
to  be  estimated  by  the  enemies  he  had  made;  for  he 
made  none;  and  the  honors  and  tributes  paid  to  his 
memory  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  British 
press,  and  by  the  sovereign  and  the  government,  were 
clcquent  of  bis  success  in  winning  the  affectionate 
good-w’ill  of  all  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact. 

It  has  been  definitely  announced  from  Washington — 
though  with  what  authority  I do  not  know — ^that 
President  Taft  intends  leaving  it  to  his  successor  to 
fill  up  the  vacancy  in  the  London  embassy.  The 
obvious  objection  to  this  course  is  that,  with  the 
Panama  difficulty  approaching  its  decisive  phase,  it  is 
extremely  desirable  thai  the  United  States  should  be 
represented  in  Great  Britain  by  an  ambassador.  On 
the  other  hand,  Englishmen  recognize  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  expect  any  American  to  accept  the  post 
on  a three  months’  tenure,  with  the  virtual  certainty 
of  lx.*ing  superseded  soon  after  March  by  President 
Wilson’s  nominee.  Some  British  journals  have  won- 
dered why,  in  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr. 
Wilson  8*hould  not  confer  together  and  agree  upon 
some  man  who  would  be  acceptable  both  to  the  present 
and  the  coming  administration  and  whose  position 
would  not  be  affected  ‘ by  the  advent  of  the  Demo- 
crats to  office.  That,  however,  is  a part  of  the  problem 
with  which,  as  every  one  over  here  agrees,  .Americans 
are  entitled  to  deal  just  as  they  please.  Meanwhile 
it  is  admitted  that  whoever'  has  the  choosing  of  the 
next  ambassador  to  the  CQitn't»f  St.  James  will  have 
no  easy  task  on  his  han«,  any/Store 
on  whom  his  choice  falls.  VOf  frlLjrtlou^^  I 


have  often  thought  the  pleasantest  in  most  ways 
and  the  most  exacting  in  some  is  that  of  American 
ambassador  in  Ix>ndon.  Whoever  holds  it  gets  in- 
finitely nearer  to  the  realities  of  English  life  than 
the  representative  of  any  other  country.  He  is 
treated  from  the  first  as  a national  guest  whom  it 
is  a delight  to  honor  rather  than  as  an  official  emis- 
sary. The  mayor  and  corporation  of  Plymouth  or 
Southampton  board  his  vessel  in  the  bay,  and,  even 
before  he  lands,  convince  him  that  the  British  people 
have  no  intention  of  surrendering  him  to  the  Court, 
Whitehall,  and  the  West  End.  Popular  opinion 
separates  him  at  once  from  his  colleagues  of  the 
diplomatic  corps.  He  is  the  only  one  who  reaches 
the  mass  of  the  people.  The  ordinary  Londoner,  who 
could  no  more  tell  you  the  name  of  the  Italian  or 
German  ambassador  than  a New-Yorker  could  tell 
you  the  name  of  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Kansas, 
would  not  only  answer  correctly  if  you  asked  him 
the  name  of  the  American  ambassador,  but  would 
probably  be  able  to  rattle  off  his  predecessors  as  far 
back  as  James  Russell  Lowell.  He  is  the  only  one  in 
whom  the  people  as  a whole  have  any  interest.  From 
the  day  of  his  arrival  he  becomes  an  intimate  part  of 
English  society,  and  a still  more  intimate  part  of  the 
world  of  English  art  and  letters  and  public — ^by  which, 
of  course,  I do  not  mean  political — ^life.  Other  am- 
bassadors may  be  as  lavishly  entertained,  may  be 
able  to  show  as  full  an  engagement  list,  may  dispense 
in  return  an  equally  brilliant  hospitality.  But  the 
quality  of  the  welcome  extended  to  them  differs  alto- 
gether from  that  which  greets  their  American  con- 
fr()re.  The  public  as  a whole  knows  nothing  about 
the  other  ambassadors  and  does  not  care  to  know  any- 
thing. They  are  strangers  where  the  American 
ambassador  is  a kinsman,  foreigners  where  he  is  “ one 
of  us.”  A paragraph  in  the  court  circular  is  enough 
to  announce  their  advent  or  recall,  while  their  Amer- 
ican colleague,  on  his  arrival  as  well  as  his  departure, 
receives  a full-blown  editorial  salute  from  the  entire 
London  press.  The  one  is  merely  an  incident  of  offi- 
cialdom; the  other  is  a national  event.^ 

This  is,  I think,  essentially  as  it  should  be.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  be  against  the  grain  of  British 
national  instinct  if  no  distinction  were  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  American  and  other  ambassadors.  But  at 
the  same  time  it  is  a state  of  affairs  that  raises  some 
peculiar  perplexities  and  embarrassments.  We  com- 
mit, we  English,  in  tlie  case  of  the  American  ambas- 
sador, the  worst  crime  against  hospitality  by  being 
too  hospitable,  by  asking  too  much  of  our  guest  and 
driving  him  too  hard.  Wc  never  really  give  the  poor 
man  a moment’s  rest.  Throughout  his  stay  among 
us  we  presume  inordinately  on  his  acquaintance  with 
English.  There  must,  indeed,  be  times  when  we  force 
him  to  wish  he  spoke  Basque  and  Basque  only,  and 
did  not  hold  the  faith  and  morals  that  Milton  held. 
So  might  he  live  among  us  and  possess  his  soul  in 
quietude — a diplomatist  and  not  a public  institution. 
But  as  it  is,  no  sooner  has  he  reached  London  than 
the  bombardment  begins.  I must  admit  at  once  that 
it  is  most  vigorously  replied  to.  England  and  the 
American  ambassador  set  to  forthwith  to  see  which 
can  entertain  the  .other  the  best.  Mr.  Lowell  used 
to  complain  that  England  spoiled  the  American  am- 
bassador. I rather  think  that  the  American  am- 
bassador is  more  apt  to  spoil  us.  We  calmly  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  representative  of  the  United 
States,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  be  a first-class  after- 
dinner  speaker,  familiar  with  the  wiiole  of  American 
history  and  the  whole  of  English  literature,  omnis- 
cient and  omnipresent,  and  able  and  willing  at  any 
moment  to  read  a paper,  deliver  an  address,  anil 
unveil  a monument.  We  turn  him  into  a sort  of 
lecturer  to  the  nation.  We  launch  him  on  a full  tide 
of  oratory  from  Land’s  EmT  to  .lohn  O’Groat’s.  thrust- 
ing upon  him,  as  he  sweeps  along,  the  presidency  of 
innumerable  societies.  We  scout  the  idea  that  proto- 
cols and  despatches  and  all  the  banalities  of  inter- 
national negotiations  can  have  any  claim  upon  him. 
Knowing  him  to  be  an  American,  and  therefore  inter- 
ested in  education,  we  play  upon  his  weakness  and 
shamelessly  take  bold  of  his  democratic  sympathies. 
Things,  indeed,  have  come  to  sucii  a pass  that  an 
American  ambassador  who  was  content  to  lie  merely 
an  ambassador,  who  could  not  or  would  not  speak, 
who  loathed  public  occasions  and  shunned  a platform, 
and  who  screened  himself  like  other  amWsadors  be- 
hind the  ramparts  of  society  and  officialdom,  would 
be  reckoned  a disappointment  and  a failure,  almost, 
in  fact,  a freak  of  nature. 

It  is  true  that  not  all  the  depredations  upon  the 
American  ambassador’s  leisure  are  committed  by  Eng- 
lishmen; Iiis  own  countrymen  and  countrywomen  have 
something  to  answer  for.  Not  only  do  they  overrun 
the  embassy  offices  daily  throughout  the  year  and  do 
their  best  to  turn  thefr  representative  i*nto  a some- 
thing between  a tourist  agency  and  a master  of  cere- 
monies, but  they  take  possession  of  his  bouse  on  every 
July  the  Fourth,  and  ^ueeze  his  hand  to  a pulp  with- 
out breaking  down  his  smile;  and  they  demand  his 
presence  and  his  speech  at  the  yearly  banquets  on 
Independence  Day,  Thanksgiving  Dav.  and  Washing- 
ton’s Birthday.  Some  twenty  times  did  Mr.  Whitelaw 
Reid  face  these  gatherings.  It  was  the  penalty  of 
his  position,  and  no  slight  one;  but  it  could  scarcely 
stand  a moment’s  comparison  witii  all  that  was  in- 
flicted upon  him  by  English  insistence.  What  is  ex- 
pected of  an  American  ambassador  in  Txmdon  is  that 
lie  shall  go  everywhere  and  me(  t every  one,  that  he 


shall  get  to  know  all  classes  and  almost  all  comers 
of  the  British  Isles,  that  he  lend  himself  to  the  in- 
finitely varied  demands  of  English  hospitality  and 
English  public  endeavor,  tliat  he  regard  it  as  one 
of  the  first  of  his  official  duties  to  do  all  he  can  by 
means  of  lectures  and  addresses  to  interpret  Amer- 
ica to  England,  that  he  become,  in  short,  an  am- 
bassador to  tlie  people  as  well  as  to  the  court.  All 
this  makes  the  post  of  American  ambassador  at  least 
as  exacting  as  it  is  pleasant.  But  the  office  is  a 
peculiar  one  in  many  other  ways  besides  those  on 
which  I have  already  touched.  The  United  States, 
for  instance,  possesses  some  offices  in  Victoria  Street 
that  call  themselves  an  embassy,  but  it  has  no  am- 
bassador’s residence.  It  acta  with  republican  severity 
on  the  theory  that  all  work  and  no  sleep,  let  alone 
play,  makes  a good  ambassador.  It  provides  him  ac- 
cordingly with  a desk-chair,  pens,  and  paper,  and  the 
paraphernalia  of  his  official  business,  but  it  takes  no 
account  of  his  human  longing  for  a bed  or  a roof  over 
his  head. 

These  are  luxuries  he  is  expected  to  furnish  out  of 
his  salary,  and  the  fixed  and  inclusive  salary  of  all 
American  ambassadors  is  $17,o00  a year.  Out  of  this 
they  have  to  jiay  their  own  house-rent  as  well  as  all 
private  living  expenses.  This  was  never  a very  satis- 
factory arrangement,  even  in  the  days  of  the  modest 
scholar-diplomat,  of  men  like  Bancroft,  Lowell,  Motley, 
and  Washington  Irving,  men,  that  is  to  say,  of  com- 
paratively moderate  means,  who  were  appointed  and 
welcomed  on  the  strength  of  their  literary  laurels, 
and  from  whom  nothing  in  the  way  of  a grand  estab- 
lishment was  expected.  But  standards  have  altered 
considerably  of  late  years — partly  because  all  the 
American  legations  at  the  chief  capitals  have  them- 
selves been  promoted  to  embassies;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  only  very  wealthy  men,  who  are  pre- 
pared to  pay  from  $50,000  a year  upward  out  of  their 
private  purse,  can  afford  to  accept  a first-class  em- 
bassy, and  to  keep  up  the  state  that  the  diplomacy  of 
to-day  insists  upon.  In  one  capital  you  will  find  an 
American  ambassador  living  in  a palace,  the  rent  of 
which  exceeds  his  official  salary;  and  in  another  you 
will  find  him  worse  housed  than  the  average  repre^ 
sentativc  of  a Balkan  state.  In  the  American  diplo- 
matic seiwice,  1 understand,  there  is  little  security  of 
tenure,  no  regular  and  recognized  system  of  promotion, 
and  no  pensions;  and  appointments  as  a rule  arc 
made  by  the  President,  “ by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,”  from  men  of  his  own  party,  ami 
are  liable  to  terminate  at  a nioment’s  notice  when 
the  other  side  comes  in.  Diplomacy  in  American  eyes 
is  apparently  rather  a diversion  than  a career,  and 
most  of  the  highest  posts  in  the  service  arc  given  to 
men  who  have  had  no  official  training,  but  who  like  to 
round  off  a successful  political,  professional,  or  business 
career  by  a new.  and  pleasant  experience.  This  again 
helps  to  limit  the  ambassadorships  at  the  great 
capitals  to  men  of  wealth. 

Moreover,  my  impressions  of  the  majority  of  Amer- 
icans who  either  reside  in  or  visit  Europe  is  that  it 
gratifies  them  to  see  their  ambassadors  resplendently 
housed  and  maintaining  a generous  social  state.  They 
do  not  want. their  representative  in  London  to  live  in 
West  Kensington,  or  in  the  French  or  German  equiva- 
lents of  West  Kensington,  but  in  the  Park  Lane  or 
the  Carlton  House  Terrace  of  the  city  to  which  he  is 
accredited.  It  gives  them,  so  far  as  I can  judge,  a 
real  pleasure  to  feel  that  the  American  ambassador  is 
more  than  holding  his  own  in  the  social  game,  and  that 
on  all  occasions  of  public  or  semi-public  display,  and  in 
all  the  outward  embellishments  of  life,  he  plays  an 
elegant  and  conspicuous  and  even  a brilliant  part.  If 
the  Americans  in  Berlin,  for  instance,  had  been  polled 
a few  years  ago  I do  not  doubt  they  would  have  toted 
to  make  Mr.  Charlemagne  Tower  ambassador  for  life; 
and  they  were  probably  just  as  disappointed  as  the 
Kaiser  Ihimself  when  ^fr.  Tower’s  successor  turned 
out  to  be  a gentleman  whose  tastes  were  those  of  a 
student  and  a scholar,  and  whose  resources  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  follow  in  Mr.  Tower’s  footsteps 
with  the  same  assurance  and  eclat.  In  regard  to  the 
I.ohdon  embassy,  the  ca.se  is  even  more  embarrassing. 
The  last  three*  American  amha.ssndors  have  all  been 
mtn  of  very  large  private  means,  which  they  spent 
ungrudgingly  in  their  country’s  service.  They  have 
accustomed  both  Englishmen  and  Americans  to  a cer- 
tain style  and  scale  of  doing  things;  and  the  transition 
from  a millionaire  to  a man  of  moderate  means, 
whether  wholesome  or  not,  would  undoubtedly  entail 
a certain  amount  of  social  and  personal  inconvenience 
and  unfairness.  One  may  therefore  assume  that  Mr. 
Taft  and  Mr.  Wilson — to  whichever  of  them  falls  the 
dutjr  of  nominating  a successor  to  Mr.  Reid — ^will 
begin  by  canvassing  the  names  of  wealthy  men.  But 
that  is  not  by  any  means  the  limit  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  problem.  There  are  plenty  of  men  in  America 
who  are  millionaires,  but  who  have  not  the  social, 
literary,  and  intellectual  qualifications  that  the  whole 
Anglo-American  world  has  come  to  exjicct  as  a matter 
of  course  from  the  American  ambassador;  and  there 
are  plenty  of  men  who  are  ami>ly  endowed  with  these 
latter  qualifications,  but  who  are  vexc<l  by  the  eternal 
want  of  pence.  To  hit  upon  the  individual  who  com- 
bines both  sets  of  requisites  is  no  easy  matter.  That 
Mr.  Taft,  however,  or  ilr.  Wilson  will  succeed  in  dis- 
covering him  I make  no  doubt.  We  always  think  in 
England  that  no  American  ambassador  can  l>e  quite 
so  good  as  the  one  who- is  just  leading  us  and  we  are 
always  proved  to  be  d^liglitfpn\-  >\:rong. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  GAVE  UNCLE  SAM  HIS  DUES 

A Glance  at  the  Achievement  of  William  Loeb,  Jr.,  the  First  Collector 
of  the  Port  of  New  York  to  Make  the  Customs  Service  Thorough 

BY  WILLIAM  INGLIS 


SHERE  should  never  have  iK-en  any 
^ reason  for  writing  this  page  of  liis- 
j tory.  There  would  be  none  if  tlie 
. United  States  customs  dues  at  tlie 
_ j)OJt  of  New  York  ever  had  l)een 
) really  collected  before  March,  1901). 
^ At  that  time  President  Taft  ap- 
j pointed  William  Loeb,  Jr.,  Col- 
* leetor  of  the  Port,  and  during  the 
four  years  that  have  passed  since  then  Mr.  Loeb  has 
really  collected  the  customs.  That  state  of  facts  on 
the  face  of  it  may  hardly  seem  worth  writing  about, 
but  to  any  one  really  well  informed  as  to  the  history 
of  the  service  it  is  as  startling  as  if  the  collector  had 
made  a field  of  wheat  grow  now  where  only  a few 
dwindling  blades  of  grass  grew  before.  Air.  Loeb 
found  the  customs  dues  being  collected  with  a sieve; 
he  promptly  threw  away  the  sieve  and  substituted  a 
bucket  that  never  misses  one  drop. 

Conditions  in  the  customs  ser\dce  were  characteris- 
tic of  the  loose,  easy-going,  good- 
natured  American  way  of  doing 
things.  For  generations  the  Collector 
of  the  Port  of  New  York  had  been  a 
fine  gentleman,  one  of  the  right-hand 
men  of  the  President  in  power;  an 
able  politician,  who  might  or  might 
not  have  some  knowledge  of  the  cus- 
toms laws,  but  who  always  gave  good 
jobs  to  “ the  boys  ” who  came  properly 
recommended  bj^  national  or  state  or 
district  leaders.  Excellent  men  have 
occupied  the  position.  One  of  them, 
the  charming  and  courteous  Chester 
A.  Arthur,  became  President  of  the 
United  States.  No  one  could  justly 
impugn  the  character  of  any  of  the 
Collectors  of  the  Port  any  more  tlian 
he  could  declare  tliat  the  customs 
duties  were  honestly  and  efficiently 
collected.  I'ainted  from  top  to  bot- 
tom with  politics,  the  service  was  a 
nest  of  favoritism,  of  fraud,  and  of 
incompetence.  The  gentle  art  of 
smuggling,  which  the  law  denounces 
as  a crime  and  which  many  of  the 
most  righteous  men  and  women  prac- 
tise or  condone,  flourished  in  the 
highest  degree.  Individuals  who 
brought  in  from  Europe  more  cloth- 
ing or  luxuries  than  tlie  law  exempted 
“ slipped  something  to  somebody  ” and 
escaped  paying.  Women  of  good 
birth  and  breeding,  of  high  social 
.standing  and  great  wealth,  brought  in 
silks,  laces,  and  jewels  worth  hundreds 
of  thoii-sands  of  dollars,  and  never 
paid  a cent — of  duties.  Humorous  as 
it  may  seem,  many  of  these  good 
women  bought  their  luxuries  out  of 
fortunes  their  fathers  or  husbands 
had  acquired  through  the  high  protec- 
tive tariff;  yet  they  bribed  and 
bullied  and  cajoled  their  way  through 
the  barriers  of  the  tariff  law  without 
a scruple.  The  practice  lyas  so  sys- 
tematized that  it  was  quite  common 
for  smugglers  to  look  for  an  inspector 
with  a white  carnation  in  his  button- 
hole— the  flower  being  the  xvhite  badge 
of  bribery. 

As  for  the  importers  of  foreign 
wares,  one  needs  both  telescope  and 
microscope  to  scrutinize  their  opera- 
tions. Swindling  sugar  companies 
arranged  a highly  organized  fraudu- 
lent system  of  undervaluing  and 
underweighing  raw  sugar  that  yielded 
them  many  millions  of  fraudulent 
gains — and  gave  a few  paltry  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  the  wretched  cus- 
toms m^n  who  connived  at  the  frauds. 

Dealers  in  diamonds,  rubies,  pearls, 
and  pictures  grew  rich  on  the  spoils 
of  their  corrupt  j)artnership  with  dis- 
honest government  employees.  Im- 
porters of  woolen  goods,  silks,  laces, 
gloves,  cutlery,  cheese,  oil,  wine, 

and  everything — vied  with  one  another  in  cheating 
the  government.  No  branch  of  trade  was  too  small  to 
seek  profit  in  crooked  importations.  One  man  made 
a snug  little  fortune  by  smuggling  in  tyi)ewriter  rib- 
bons. Cunning  little  worm  in  a mountain  of  fraud! 

Everybody  knew  about  these  things,  but  seemingly 
nobody  cared.  It  was  a free-for-all  race  between 

smart  .social  leaders,  shrew<l  multi-millionaires, 

swindling  merchants,  crafty  citizens,  and  common 
crooks  to  see  who  could  “ do  ” Uncle  Sam  most 

adroitly  and  ju-ofitably.  Since  Bobby  Burns's  day, 
and  long  l)efore  tliat,  mankind  has  looked  leniently 
upon  smuggling.  But  in  all  the  history  of  the  human 
race  smuggling  liad  never  been  carried  on  upon  such 
a gigantic  and  thorougidy  organized  .scale  as  at  the 
port  of  New  A’ork.  At  tliat  jiort  are  collected  three- 
quarters  of  all  the  customs  revenues  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  equivalent  to  forty  jier  eent.  of  tlie 
entire  revenue  of  our  gov'ernment.  Think  of  it — 
four-tenths  of  all  Uncle  Sam’s  revenue  gathered  in  a 
crooked,  rotten  sievete— ^ ■m 

AVlieu  - Mr.  'Dift  jf>ecumyr-€rcsi  1 li^oondition 
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law  enough  to  work  the  cure,  if  only  be  could  find 
the  man.  . . . Presently  it  was  telcgraplied  tlirough- 
out  the  country  that  Wiliam  Loeb.  Jr.,  late  secre- 
tary to  President  Roosevelt,  had  been  ajipointed  Col- 
lector of  Customs  at  the  Port  of  New  York.  “ Fine 
for  Loeb!  That’s  wliat  he  gets  for  being  faitliful  to 
Teddy,”  was  tlie  comment  of  the  public,  who  then  for- 
got all  about  Air.  Loeb  and  went  on  xvith  their  regular 
business  of  getting  rich — or  poor — quick,  or  reform- 
ing the  world,  or  getting  votes  for  women,  or  rooting 
for  the  home  nine,  or  whatever  else  they  liked  to 
work  or  play  at.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  was  a 
great  deal  more  liehind  that  appointment  than  the 
public  dreamed  of.  though  then  was  not  so  good  a 
time  to  talk  almit  it  as  now,  when  the  Collector  has 
finished  his  appointed  task  and  is  going  to  work 
for  a private  concern  that  will  pay  him  twice  as  much 
as  Uncle  Sam  did.  Before  making  the  appointment. 
Air.  Taft  asked  the  young  secretary  whether  he 
thought  he  could  clean  up  the  New  York  customs 


William  Loeb,  Jr. 

WHO  ASTO.M.SIIKU  III.S  FKI.I,OW-(ITlZKN.S  BY  SHOWING  THAT  TIIK  (OI.I.KCTION 
OF  CUSTOMS  AT  THK  POKT  OF  -NEW  YORK  CAN  BE  ACCOMPLISHED  EFFICIENTLY 
AND  HONESTLY 


spirits — anything 
lothei  • 


.service  and  make  it  efficient.  Air.  Loeb  said  he  be- 
lieved he  could;  at  least  he’d  try  as  hard  as  he  could. 
So  he  got  the  job,  with  only  one  condition  attached — 
that  he  make  the  service  honest  and  thorough. 

What  qualifications  had  the  young  secretary  for  a 
iask  that  required  tlie  abilities  of  Hercules,  Solomon, 
and  a few  other  supermen  folded  into  one?  First  of 
all,  character:  he  had  been  diligent,  honest,  and  faith- 
ful in  many  thing.s  a hard  and  loyal  worker,  an  un- 
sparing  student,  a model  of  tact,  a genius  at  keeping 
his  mouth  shut.  He  had  also  the  faculty  of  grasping  a 
multitude  of  details,  sifting  and  analyzing  them,  and 
never  forgetting  them.  Also  he  had  youth,  lu-alth, 
strength,  and  enthusiasm.  He  was  forty-two  years 
old.  a trifle  below  si.v  feet  in  height,  with  a big.  bony 
frame  well  packed  with  springy  muscles.  As  he 
seemed  then,  so  he  .s»‘ema  to-day:  physically  the  type 
of  football  guard  or  tackle,  with  perhaps  a shade  too 
nmeh  flesh — an  excelh'iit  safeguard  against  worry,  be 
it  known — a deep,  well-rounded  torso,  bespeaking 
sound  vital  organs;  a big.  well-balanced  head,  poised 
on  a strong  neck;  broad  brow;  eyes  lirown,  set  well 
apart,  seeing  much,  revealing  little;  a big.  aipiiline 
nose;  deep,  broad  c!iui,  slanting  forward,  and  hard 
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jaws  that  seem  set  with  a time  lock.  He  looks  the 
prosperous,  dominant  business  man. 

Air.  Loeb  had  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
having  to  fight  hard  to  acquire  all  the  learning  that  is 
his.  Having  but  scanty  means,  he  was  forced  early 
to  earn  his  own  living — as  soon  as  he  was  graduated 
from  high  school  at  Albany,  New  York.  He  became  a 
proficient  stenographer  and  worked  in  a railway 
office  and  in  an  insurance  office,  in  each  of  which  he 
obtained  good  business  training.  He  was  during  four 
years  a stenographer  in  the  District  Attorney’s  office, 
and  for  three  years  of  that  time  he  diligently  studied 
law.  He  earned  more  money  meantime  by  serving  as 
an  extra  stenographer  for  the  official  reporter  of  the 
state  legislature.  Moreover  the  new  Collector  had 
enjoyed  special  opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  work  he  must  do.  He  was  secretary  to  J. 
Sloat  Fassett  while  Air.  Fassett  was  Collector  in  1891. 
He  thus  gained  intimate  knowledge  of  the  personnel 
of  the  army  of  three  thousand  men  that  collected  the 
duties  at  the  port  of  New  York.  He 
knew  the  intricate  problems  that  came 
up  in  the  administration  of  the  office. 
A few  years  later  young  Loeb  was  an 
extra  stenographer  on  the  staff  of 
the  Executive  office  at  Allmny.  When 
Theodore  Roosevelt  became  Governor 
of  New  York  in  1899  he  made  young 
Loeb  his  private  secretary,  and  when 
he  was  elected  Vice-President  took 
him  to  Washington.  So  that,  thanks 
to  his  New  York  City  experience,  the 
young  man  knew  a great  deal  about 
the  customs  busiiiess,  while  at  Albany 
and  Washington  he  learned  a lot 
about  politics  and  politicians.  Still 
his  friends,  knowing  the  perils  of  the 
new  position  he  was  going  to  accept 
in  Afarch,  1909,  offered  him  the  assur- 
ances that  friends  so  often  give. 

“ New  York  will  be  the  grave  of 
your  reputation.”  they  told  him. 

” You  can’t  clean  it  up.” 

But  if  I do  set  it  right,”  he  re- 
plied, “that  will  lx-  a real  success.” 

Now,  it  had  been  the  practice  from 
time  immemorial  for  the  Collector  of 
the  Port  of  New  York  to  sit  in  state 
in  his  great,  luxurious  ollice,  sur- 
rounded by  carved  golden  American 
eagles  that  perched  on  the  walls  amid 
paintings  of  ancient  heroes  and 
worthies  and  busts  of  Lincoln  and 
Grant.  He  smoked  long  and  silky 
cigars  as  secretaries  and  messengers 
tiptoed  in  silence  over  the  rich  rugs, 
and  he  held  important  conferences 
from  time  to  time  with  great  men  in 
the  world  of  politics.  Heads  of  de- 
partments in  the  customs  service 
came  in  at  proper  intervals  and  told 
him  what  they  were  doing — or  as 
much  of  it  as  they  thought  was  good 
for  him  to  know — and  went  on  their 
way  untrammeled  by  any  interference 
from  above.  But  the  new  Collector  • 
was  different.  He  knew  the  customs 
business.  Indeed,  several  heads  of  de- 
partments came  in  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  the  new  chief  and  tell  him 
what  they  were  doing — and  remained 
to  receive  instructions.  Now  and  then 
he  told  one  of  these  gentlemen  things 
about  his  department  that  he  himself 
had  never  known,  much  less  expected 
that  any  one  else  knew.  Further- 
more. instead  of  placidly  receiving 
reports  he  briskly  issued  orders. 
Strange  times  in  the  Custom  House! 
There  was  a great  rattling  of  dry 
bones. 

Suppose  the  newly  elected  president 
of  a railroad  should  give  orders  that 
every  man  on  the  road  must  abstain 
from  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form, 
or  that  every  employee  must  sleep 
nine  hours  out  of  each  twenty-four,  or 
seme  such  revolutionary  thing;  imagine  the  confusion 
that  would  follow,  the  utter  inability  of  the  army  of 
railroaders  to  grasp  the  idea  that  the  new  chief  meant 
what  he  said.  A'et  when  Air.  Loi*b  took  charge  at  tlie 
Cu.stom  House,  in  Bowling  Green,  he  issued  orders 
quite  as  revolutionary. 

“ We  must  collect  all  the  customs  dues,  fully  and 
honestly.”  he  told  his  men.  “ Every  one  of  you  must 
help  me  to  the  extent  of  your  ability.  If  you  fail  you 
will  be  discharged.  If  you  succeed  you  will  be  pro- 
moted as  high  and  as  sjieedily  as  possible.  Hereafter 
merit  is*  the  only  thing  that  counts  in  this  office. 
J’olitics  is  out  of  it.  Remember,  you  must  collect 
every  penny  that  is  due  from  every  one  who  brings 
goods  into  this  country — from  the  biggest  merchant 
to  the  littlest  traveler.” 

V’eterans  drew  away  in  corn'ers  and  talked  it  over. 
The  new  Collector  meant  well,  they  said,  and  it  was 
fine  i<)  see  so  much  enthusiasm.  Loeb  seemed  to  be  a 
nice  >oung  fellow — but  he  didn’t  know.  Certain 
parties  (meaning  great  ]>olitical  individuals  whom  it 
w’iser  not  put  the  pre.s.sure 
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SOME  SUGGESTED  VALENTINES 

Having  looked  vainly  over  the  field  to  find  suit- 
able valentines  to  fit  into  the  needs  of  certain 
special  classes  of  men  and  women,  we  venture  to 
supply  an  unfortunate  lack  with  the  following  sugges- 
tions. These,  if  cut  out  and  pasted  upon  a piece  of 
card-board  or  the  back  of  a posttil,  may  be  mailed  to 
the  party  of  the  second  part  by  the  Individuals  to 
whom  they  may  appear  useful. 

(For  a College  Boy  Face  To  Face  With  a Deficit) 
Dear  Fath<‘r,  send  me  dollars  nine, 

And  I will  be  your  Valentine. 

If  so  you  wish,  don’t  fail  to  pen 
The  check  for  ten. 

(For  a fiirell  Drcsfier  To  Send  To  His  Tailor) 
Dear  Snip,  I cannot  pay  your  bill; 

I have  no  money  in  my  till. 

And  at  the  bank  I’m  down  .so  low 
The  cashier’s  manner’s  cold  as  snow. 

But  I have  not  forgot  you.  Snip. 

Nor  would  I give  your  bill  the  slip. 

But  just  at  present  I incline 
To  simply  be  your  Valentine. 

''To  Send  To  The  Young  Lady  Who  Has  Rejected 
You) 

Since  to  my  suit  you  answered,  “Nein!” 

I shall  not  be  your  Valentine, 

But  to  the  girl  across  tlie  way 
I’m  sending  stacks  of  tliem  to-day. 

I call  to-night,  but.  ere  I go. 

Accept  my  thanks  for  saying  “ No!” 

(To  Bend  To  a Sometrhat  (■napprcciativc  Employer) 
If  you  will  raise  my  salary 
Your  V'alentine  I’ll  gladly  Ik*; 

And  mark  me  well,  if  so  you  don’t, 

B’gosh,  I won’t! 


A STRONG  SERMON 

“ That  was  a strong  sermon  you  preached  on  TK*nt 
and  the  vanities  of  life.  Dr.  Prosy,”  said  Mr.  Reddy- 
mun. 

“ I’m  glad  you  found  it  so,  Mr.  Reddymun,”  Si  Id  the 
reverend  gentleman. 

“Yea,  sir — and  what  you  said  about  ostentat>/ii  was 
especially  pointed  and  true,  and  T have  decidt  < ^ re- 
form mv  ways  in  tligJLjespect.  Instead  of  vatting  a 
thopsand-doliar  ch«/c  in  tlui  plat<>  1 *!}»%■•'  Sunday, 
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sir,  1 am  going  to  content  myself  with  a meek  and 
lowly  two-dollar  bill,”  said  Mr.  Reddymun,  giving  the 
rector’s  hand  an  affectionate  squeeze  of  appreciation. 


THERE’S  A REASON 

“ Maud’s  father  has  forbidden  everybody  the  house 
during  Lent  but  me,”  chortled  Chollie. 

“ Oh,  well,  I suppose  he  thought  he  ought  to  impose 
a penance  of  some  kind  on  her,”  said  Cynicus. 
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light  hour;  and  not  to  frivol  in  the  bosky  dells  with 
every  lluffy-haired  college  athlete  that  comes  along.” 

“ Noble  girl!”  said  the  visitor,  as  he  put  on  his  fur 
overcoat  and  went  forth  into  the  raging  blizzard,  re- 
solved to  lead  a better  life. 


A USEFUL  CITIZEN 

“ What  sort  of  a chap  is  Dubberton,  Griggs?”  asked 
Whackson. 

“ Dubl)erton?”  said  Griggs.  “Oh,  Dubberton’s  the 
sort  of  chap  who  will  deliver  a lecture  on  the  Humor 
of  the  Seventeenth  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  at  a time 
w'hen  everybody  else  is  looking  for  advice  on  how  to 
reduce  the  higli  cost  of  living.” 


THE  KIND 

“ Sam  Wonnr.ES  is  the  most  futile  dreamer  I ever 
met,”  said  Dubbs. 

“ Really?  How  does  he  show  it?”  asked  Wimpleton. 
“ Why,*  Sam’s  the  sort  of  man  w'ho  would  actually 
go  to  a public  dinner  to  get  something  to  eat,”  said 
Dubbs. 


NOT  UNLIKELY 

“ Wei.i.,  my  boy,”  said  the  visitor  to  Bobby.  “ I supK 
l)08e  some  day  you  e.\pect  to  st**p  into  your  father’s 
shoes  ?” 

“ Oh,  I suppose  so,”  said  Bobby,  gloomily.  “ I lK*en 
wearin’  out  everythin’  else  he  wears  since  mother 
learned  how  to  cut  ’em  down  for  me.” 


AN  AWFUL  BLOW 

“ Ye.s,”  said  Slithers,  “ ^lickley  was  my  dearest 
friend,  and  I shall  never  cease  to  mourn  his  death. 
It  was  a terrible  blow  from  which  I shall  never  re- 
cover.” 

“Why — I thought  you  married  his  widow?”  said 
Jimjison. 

“Why — er — ahem! — why,  yes,  I did;  but — ” 

Here  Slithers  subsided  into  a deep  and  uncomfort- 
able silence. 


SERIOUS  THINKING 

“ You  really  should  put  your  mind  on  serious  mat- 
tt*ra  during  the  Lenten  season,  Mrs.  Frivole.”  said  the 
rector,  gravely. 

"Oh,  I do.  Dr.  Fourthly,”  said  the  lady.  “You 
haven’t  an  idea  w’hat  a lot  of  serious  thought  goes 
into  the  selection  of  an  Easter  hat  these  «lavs.” 


NO  TROUBLE  AT  ALL 
“ ''  O,”  said  the  summer  girl,  “ I have  no  difficulty 
I'l  in  keeping  my  Lent-n  vows.  Every  year  T re- 
lv<  (iiiring  the  I.enten  pei 'od  not  to  stroll  on  the 
.1  h in  the  moonlight;  not  to  sit  idly  in  a hammock 
. r »:  e trees  with  any  young  man*during  the  twi- 
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WHEN  IRISHMEN 


The  interior  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  College  Q een,  Dublin,  as  it  appeared  in  1790,  ten  years  before  the  enacK 

bility  of  its  becomhig  law  within  two  years,  despite  the  veto  tf  the  House  of  pictiu-e  of  especial  « tcrcstl 

^rattan  (holding  scroll)  listening  to  Henry  Mood,  while  Urd  Charlemqi^  j(!|m|te^-|t8..wp^ing  him  earnestly.  The  ? 
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RULED  IRELAND 


of  the  Act  of  Union,  which  abolished  the  Irish  parli^tment.  The  passage  of  the  Home  Rule  bill  last  month,  and  the  proba- 
B Philpot  Curran  is  shown  addres^g^e-Hou?e.  (H^fl^wUch  Speaker  Foster  presides.  On  the  right  of  the  picture  is  Henry  Original  frOm 

man  at  the  extrcrric  light  (seated. |gitt|  url  Sir  John  Parnell,  great-grandfather  of  the  famous  Irish  statesman  nrfciM  r-TJiTr 
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THE  FORBIDDEN  ROAD 


\ ERY  afternoon,  at  .sundown,  Wanda 
stood  in  luT  wide  doorway  watch inj; 
tlie  vtniucron  ride  hy  on  tlieir  way 
toward  town.  The  pomefjranate 
hlossoms  al)ove  lier  liead  were  no 
redder  than  her  mouth,  and  she 
wore  two  bands  of  scarlet  Ix'ads 
around  lier  hair. 

She  knew’  tliat  tliere  was  not  one 
of  the  men  who  did  not  want  to  stop  and  he  with  her; 
and  it  pleased  her — as  it  would  have  pleased  any 
woman. 

In  town,  at  night,  the  raqueras  talked  of  her 
beauty;  hut  the  women  shrugged  their  slioulders  and 
made  eloquent  gestures  with  their  hands.  They  said 
that  she  was  a cholo — which  is  to  say  that  there  was 
both  Indian  and  Mexican  blood  in  her  veins — and  that 
she  was  without  caste.  All  of  which  was  tnie. 

One  day  there  was  a new  rider  with  the  men  when 
they  came  in  from  the  ranges,  lie  was  young  and 
straight  and  rode  well  forward  in  his  saddle,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left.  Ills  akin  w’as 
brown,  Imt  it  was  the  brown  of  wind  and 
sun — for  his  eyes  w'cre  blue. 

Wanda  waited  for  his  coming  every 
day,  waited  with  the  misgivings  and 
small  fears  of  a child  who  does  a for- 
bidden thing.  But  each  day  he  rode  by, 
silent,  looking  straight  ahead.  And 
Wanda  was  glad.  When  the  shadows  of 
the  pomegranate  deepened  in  the  twi- 
light she  watched  for  him,  but  she  did 
not  want  him  to  stop.  She  was  afraid. 

Once  he  did  not  come  in  from  the 
hills  with  the  others.  The  next  day 
Wanda  w’ore  her  prettiest  bracelets, 
weighting  her  slender  arms  with  them. 
fShe  braided  her  hair  in  two  heavy  plaits 
and  wound  them  around  her  head,  fasten- 
ing them  with  a narrow’  band  of  silver. 

She  went  down  to  the  gate  that  over- 
looked the  road.  He  rode  so  close  to  her 
that  she  could  have  reached  out  and 
touched  him.  But  he  did  not  look  at 
lier.  It  was  then  that  she  saw  the  line 
of  white  on  his  neck  where  the  sunburn 
stopped. 

She  went  back  into  the  house,  drew’  the 
blankets  across  her  door,  and  looked  at 
herself  a long  time  in  her  small  mirror. 

“ Cholo!”  she  said,  under  her  breath. 

She  took  off  the  heavy  bracelets  and 
threw  them  on  the  floor,  where  they 
rolled  around,  flashing  back  at  her  in  the 
candlelight. 

But  the  next  afternoon  he  came  in  to 
talk  with  her.  and  since  he  was  a white 
man  he  brought  one  of  the  vaqueros  with 
him,  so  that  the  introduction  w’ould  be 
according  to  form.  Before  they  went 
away  the  raquero  asked  for  the  red  rose 
in  her  hair,  and  she  gave  it  to  him. 

She  ran  into  the  house  singing,  and  the 
old  sqiiaw’  looked  up  from  her  work. 

U'anda  laughed. 

“He  is  but  a man.  when  all  is  told,” 
she  said.  Hut  she  was  very  liappy.  “ Ho 
is  named  Clay  Livingston — which  is  a 
jiretty  name.” 

“ He  is  of  another  people.”  said  the  old 
woman.  “ It  is  better  to  let  him  be.” 

“ His  eyes  are  most  blue,”  Wanda  an- 
swered. 

Her  father  sat  at  one  side,  listening. 

He  was  an  old  man,  fast  returning  to 
the  slovenly  ways  of  his 
no  comment. 
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When  the  squaw’  had  finished  the  night’s  work  and 
had  gone  back  to  the  reservation  Wanda  went  out  and 
.sat  on  the  low’  doorstep  of  the'  hacienda.  With  her 
hands  clasped  around  her  knees,  she  watched  the  moon 
high  above  the  sandhills,  and  the  shadows  of  the  night- 
hawks  circling  on  the  sand.  She  thought  of  Clay  and 
rememlxwed  the  warm  pressure  of  his  fingers  on  her 
own.  Then  she  tried  to  put  him  away  from  her.  and 
leaned  back  against  the  door,  staring  up  into  the 
thick,  close  leaves  of  the  tamarind.  She  made 
pictures  out  of  them,  and  figures  of  people,  half 
hypnotized  by  her  ow’n  devising,  like  a child  who 
traces  out  giants  and  great  white  sheep  in  the  moving 
clouds. 

Far  away  she  heard  the  patter  of  a pony’s  hoofs, 
but  it  became  a jiart  of  the  noises  of  the  night,  and 
she  did  not  listen.  When  they  stopped  before  the 
gate  she  looked  up  and  saw  Clay  coming  up  the  path 
toward  her.  For  a second  it  seemed  that  he  was  but 
one  of  the  pictures  she  had  made. 

But  he  came  and  stood  beside  her,  looking  down 
into  her  eyes,  smiling. 


She  found  her  father  alone 


“ I have  come  back.”  he  said,  and  sat  down  on  the 
doorstep  beside  her. 

“ Si  ” said  Wanda.  She  had  taken  down  her  hair, 
and  it  hung  over  her  shoulders  in  tw’o  loosely  woven 
braids.  She  lifted  one  of  them  and  wound  it  around 
her  wrist,  trying  to  hide  the  trembling  of  her  hands. 

“ I didn’t  know’.  Y'ou  don’t  mind  my  coming?” 

She  glanced  up  at  him  from  under  the  shadow’  of 
her  hair.  " Xn — I am  glad.” 

“ I — I felt  like  I had  to  see  you  again.” 

Wanda  stretched  out  her  slim,  brown  hands,  looking 
at  them  in  the  moonlight.  She  did  not  know  how  to 
answ’er  him,  and  she  was  suddenly  afraid  to  meet  his 
eyes. 

“ I don’t  understand  about  you,”  he  said,  slowly, 
“ Have  you  been  here  always?  You  talk  sometimes  in 
Mexican,  then  English.  You  seem — ” He  bent  over 
her,  forgetting  what  he  had  meant  to  say.  watching 
her  serious,  upturned  face.  “ You  don’t  mind  about 
niy  coming?” 

She  smiled,  but  she  drew  back  from  him.  “ No.  1 
speak  two  tongues,  also  the  Indian.  It  is  not  strange. 

Many  people  here  in  the  country  of  Ari- 
zona do  so.” 

“You  are  Spanish?” 

“ My  mother  was  of  the  Castilian,  and 
most  beautiful.  My  father  is  of  the 
Indian.  I am  like  those  of  his  tribe.” 

“ Tell  me  about  yourself.  ...  I don’t 
mean  to  be  rude — but  tell  me  all  about 
yourself — all  of  it.  I want  to  hear.”  He 
leaned  forward,  his  face  eager  and 
boyish  in  the  soft  light. 

“There  is  little  to  tell,  sehor.” 

“Tell  me,”  he  said  again. 

She  w’aited.  threading  her  fingers  in 
and  out  of  the  long  braids  of  her  hair. 
“ When  I was  little — so,”  she  said, 
slowly,  “ there  was  a teacher,  el  maestro. 
It  w’lis  before  my  mother — He  taught 
me  to  speak  in  the  English.  But,  even 
so,  it  is  hard — no?  1 know’  not  many 
words  of  it.” 

He  laughed  happily. 

“ But,  even  so,  it  is  a cold  way  to 
speak — no?  There  is  no  ‘thee’  and 
• thou.’  I cannot  get  close  to  any  one.” 

“ But  when  you  were  a little  girl — •” 

“ Then — ” She  hesitated.  “ After  a 
time,  my  mother  went  aw’ay  with  el 
maestro — he  was  of  her  own  people.  It 
was  very  long  ago.  and  to  me  my 
father  would  never  speak  of  it.  . . . 
Then,  my  father  did  not  care  what  hap- 
pened to  me.  and  my  mother  was  not 
there  to  see.  But  it  was  not  like  this 
with  us  ahvays.  The  hacienda  was  once 
iK’autiful — but  now  it  is  old,  ami  the 
floors  of  it  are  of  earth,  according  to  the 
ways  of  my  father.” 

“ Are  you  happy — are  you  hapjiy  here 
now’?” 

Wanda  looked  dow’n  thoughtfully  at 
the  beaded  tijis  of  her  moccasins.  “ Per- 
haps I would  like  to  go  aw’ay — I do  not 
know.  I’here  are  other  places  bevond 
the  hills.” 

“ Yes.  there  are  other  places — cities, 
and  it’s  diffi  reiit  there,” 

“ Every  one  is  happy  there,”  she  said. 
She  leaned  toward  him,  and  her  loosened 
hair  gave  a childish  sw’eetness  to  her  face. 
“ Soiae  day — some  day,  I must  go.” 

Me  smiled  down  at  her,  and  there  w’as 
a f nderness  in  liis  eyes  that  she  did  not 
und.  i stand.  “ You  sliall  go,”  he  said. 
“T  -1— ” lijiai-fipish  it. 
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She  leaned  back  and  looked  up  at  the  rustling 
loaves  above  them.  “ I will  be  happy,  then,”  she  said, 
i^oftly. 

They  waited,  each  conscious  of  the  nearness  of  the 
other,  silent,  afraid  to  speak.  A bird  twittered 
drowsily  in  the  pomegranate  hedge,  and  an  answering 
chirp  came  from  the  blossoms  near  him, 

Wanda  stood  up  and  brushed  her  hair  back  from 
her  face,  ” It  is  late,”  ,she  said,  “ We  have  been 
talking  long,” 

“ No — please  don’t  go  in.” 

“I  must  go,”  she  said;  “we  have  been  here  very 
long.” 

“ It  doesn’t  seem  like  a long  time.  I wish  I could 
tell  you  what  it’s  been  like  here — here  with  you.  It — 
I — ” He  put  his  hands  out  in  a gesture  of  despair. 
“ Even  if  I could  tell  you.  you  wouldn’t  believe  it — 
it  would  sound  so  queer.  But  let  me  come  again,  like 
this.” 

“ I w'ill  let  you  conic,”  she  said.  “ And  you  will 
tell  me  about  the  cities  beyond  the  hills.” 

He  stood  up  beside  her,  and  she  saw  that  he  was 
tall,  much  taller  than  she.  “He  has  knowTi  many 
women.”  she  thought,  causelessly,  and  she  jmt  her 
bands  up  to  her  throat  with  a quick  gesture  of  pain. 

“ You  must  walk  down  to  the  gate  with  me.”  There 
was  a subtle  accent  of  command  in  his  voice,  and  it 
pleased  her. 

They  went  down  the  path  together,  silent,  not 
looking  at  each  other,  too  full  of  words  that  could  not 
be  said  to  try'  and  talk  about  lesser  things.  At  the 
gate  he  turned  to  her. 

“There  is  one  thing,”  he  said,  quickly.  “You 
must  promise  me — ” 

“Si,  sefior?” 

“ Y'ou  gave  away  that  dower  to-day — ^j'ou  took  it 
out  of  your  hair.  I — I didn’t  want  you  to  give  it  to 
him.” 

She  laughed,  but  there  was  a break  in  the  laughter. 
“ I promise  I will  not  again.” 

“ I ought  to  have  had  it.” 

“ You  did  not  ask.” 

“It  really  belonged  to  me,”  he  said.  “Didn’t  it?” 

“ Perhaps,”  she  answered. 

He  lifted  both  of  her  hands  in  his.  “ 1 shall  come 
every  night.” 

“ \es — ” 

“Every  night?”  he  said,  again. 

She  nodded,  and  she  felt  his  fingers  close  down 
suddenly  on  her  own.  “ Good-by — ^but  just  till  to- 
morrow night  . . . Wanda.” 

“ Adios”  she  whispered. 

When  ho  had  gone  she  stood  at  the  gate,  bew'ildered. 
half  afraid.  He  had  come  back.  . . . But  she  w'as 
not  exultant,  she  was  not  thrilled  by  a sense  of  her 
power.  She  was  afraid.  She  felt  helpless,  adrift, 
caught  up  by  some  strong  tide  that  was  sweeping  her 
along  against  her  will.  She  did  not  know  how  to 
fight  against  it.  She  remembered  a skylark  that 
she  had  seen  battling  against  a sandstorm  in  the 
desert. 

“ I am  like  that.”  she  thought. 

She  crept  into  the  house  and  into  her  own  room 
on  tiptoe.  She  lighted  the  candles  and  stood  watch- 
ing the  black  shadows  that  fiuttered  on  the  wall 
l»ehind  them.  Finally  she  looked  into  the  mirror  at 
her  ow'u  serious,  colorless  face.  She  turned  away 
quickly,  unfastening  her  dress  with  trembling  fingers. 
She  blew  out  the  candles  and  felt  her  way  across  the 
darkened  room  to  her  bed.  But  she  could  not 
sh*ep.  Through  her  open  window  she  could  see  the 
half-moon  above  the  tamarind  trees.  She  thought 
that  it  looked  like  a small,  transparent  bowl  filled 
with  pearls.  . . . When  she  slept,  she  dreamed  of 
blue  eyes  that  were  fixed  on  her  own,  demanding,  en- 
treating. She  tried  to  run  from  them,  but  she  could 
not  get  away.  Wherever  she  looked,  they  waited 
for  her.  . . . And  she  moaned  in  her  sleep. 

Clay  came  to  the  hacienda  every'  night,  as  he  had 
said.  ' And  they'  sat  together  on  the  doorstep,  forget- 
ful of  everything  save  that  they  were  together.  He 
told  her  about  himself,  all  there  w'as  to  tell— his 
hopes,  his  fears,  his  dreams.  And  Wanda,  listening, 
treasured  every  word  of  it,  because  it  made  her  feel 
very  close  to  him,  a very  part  of  his  life.  Some- 
times she  talked  to  him  of  the  secret  things  that  she 
had  kept  locked  up  in  her  heart  for  so  long.  And 
the  tide  that  swept  them  along  became  greater  and 
greater,  a relentless,  terrible  thing.  . . . 

One  night  Clay  came  to  the  house  early.  She  ran 
down  the  path  to  meet  him,  her  cheeks  fiushed,  her 
eyes  sparkling  under  their  half-lowered  lashes. 

He  caught  her  hands  in  his.  “ We’re  going  to  ride 
out  on  the  desert — we  never  have,  and  I want  to.” 

She  hesitated,  but  he  drew  her  along  with  him 
toward  the  corral.  He  saddled  her  pony  for  her, 
while  she  stood  on  one  side  holding  the  lantern  above 
her  head. 

He  led  the  pony  out  into  the  yard,  but  she  waited, 
with  her  hands  on  the  saddle-horn.  “ I do  not 
knew — ” 

lie  bent  dow'n,  gathered  her  up  in  his  arms,  and 
lifted  her  into  the  saddle.  “Are  we  going?”  he 
asked,  laughing. 

“You — ^>’ou  must  not!” 

“ I already  have — ^besides,  I’m  going  to  do  it  lots  of 
times.” 

“I  wonder?”  she  said,  smiling  dow'n  at  him. 

“ I know  I will.” 

She  looked  away.  “ But  this  is  not  going  out  on 
the  desert,”  she  said. 

He  ran  across  the  yard  to  get  his  pony,  and  she 
rode  around  to  meet  him  in  front  of  the  house. 

“ I’ll  race  you,”  he  said. 

So  they  went  down  the  road  at  a run,  their  horses 
close  together,  so  that  her  skirts  brushed  against  his 
stirrup.  They  cut  around  the  foot  of  the  dunes  and 
out  into  the  sweep  of  white  sand  beyond.  Wanda 
gained  a little,  leaning  forward,  in  her  saddle, 
crouched  over  the  neck  of  her  pony.  Indian  fashion. 

“You  win!”  he  cried.  She  reiued  in  her  pony, 
laughing. 

Clav  rode  up  besidi-^^r,  and  v vth  jhis  coming 
everiything  was  chanfl|d.  SWr»^w  t]wH||i|^<e  was 
8criofiB““th6  light  mo^^  of|t^iiyii|cu|b%i|fojq|^rgotten. 


Ilis  gaiety  had  been  but  a cloak  to  cover  other  things. 
. . . She  felt  as  if  she  must  turn  back. 

“There’s  no  use  trying  to  race  against  you,”  Clay 
said,  slowly.  “ You  will  win — you  will  win  any- 
thing.” 

“No,”  she  answered;  if  I win  now  I w'ill  lose 
later.  There  is  a .saying  of  my  father’s  people,  ‘ if 
the  gods  give  much,  they  take  much  in  return.’  ” 

“ But  you  don’t  believe  in  the  Indian  gods — and 
everything.” 

“i  believe  the  things  that  are  true,  no  matter  who 
speaks  of  them.  And,  too,  I am  like  my  father’s 
jieople.  I do  not  want  to  be — I cannot  help  it.  1 
look  at  the  old  squaw',  Ootiro,  at  her  work.  . . , I — I 
will  be  like  that — some  day.  It  must  be  a terrible 
thing  to  be  old.  She  is  bent,  and  there  is  no  color 
in  her  hair — it  is  dull  and  black.  She  cares  for 
nothing.  And  I will  be  like  that.” 

“ You  can  never  be  like  that,  Wanda.  I’ve  seen  the 
wickiups  of  the  tribe  over  there  behind  the  hills — 
you  could  not  stay  there.”  He  rode  close  to  her.  bend- 
ing over  her.  “Wanda — Wanda!”  he  said,  softly. 

She  drew'  away.  “ No — no — ” 

“ Wanda.  I w'ant  you  to  go  away  with  me — ^>’ou 


from  her.  In  the  low'  dunes  the  coyotes  were  railing 
at  the  yellow  moon,  but  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  in 
some  other  world,  calling  across  great  wastes,  their 
cries  growing  fainter  and  fainter,  ever  receding.  . . . 

She  no  longer  tried  to  struggle.  She  swayed 
tow'ard  him  and  he  put  his  arms  around  her.  “ Dios 
help  us,”  she  sobbed,  and  hid  her  face  against  his 
shoulder. 

They  rode  on  together,  their  horses  finding  their 
own  way.  They  tried  to  talk,  but  the  words  would 
die  in  broken  phra.ses.  .And  the  moon  looked  down 
on  them  from  the  starless  sky.  and  in  the  foothills 
a coyote  called  and  was  answered  by  his  mate. 

They  went  to  her  father  that  night,  and  Wanda  told 
him  why  they  had  come.  He  answered  her  in  his  own 
tongue,  standing  a little  apart  from  tliem,  his  worn 
scrape  w'rappod  around  his  shoulders. 

“ I have  waited  for  this,”  he  said.  “ Thou  wilt  go 
away  with  him?” 

“To  the  cities  beyond  the  hills.” 

Her  father  shook  his  head  and  muttered  something 
that  she  did  not  understand. 

“ Tell  him,  Wanda,”  said  Clay,  “ that  we  want  to 
be  married  at  once.  That  we  want  to  go  away.” 


They  rode  on  together,  their 


have  no  right  to  stay  here.  I want  you — I’ve  waited 
as  long  as  I can  . . . dear — dear,  you  know — I don’t 
have  to  tell  you.  I can’t — Wanda,  look  at  me!” 

She  bent  her  head,  looking  down  at  her  reins  and 
twisting  them  in  her  trembling  fingers. 

“What  is  it,  dear?  Don’t  you — ilou’t  you — care?” 

“ I — I am  trying  to  remember  the  things  I must 
remember.” 

“ Listen  to  me,  Wanda.  I — ” 

“ I will  not  listen,”  she  said.  “ I do  not  want  to 
listen.” 

“Don’t  lie  to  me.”  He  caught  her  hands,  and  she 
could  feel  the  throbbing  of  the  pulses  in  his  wrists. 

“No — no!”  she  cried.  “I  cannot — I cannot.  I 
feel  that  it  is  wrong — I know  that  it  is  wrong.  ...  I 
have  seen  the  old  squaw  at  her  work.  Go  away  while 
you  can  go — and  leave  me.  alone.” 

“Hush,  dear — you  don’t  know  what  you’re  saying.” 

“ I — I am  trying  to  remember.” 

He  lifted  her  hands  to  his  face,  holding  them  there. 
“What  does  it  matter?”  he  said,  softly.  “What  does 
anything  matter — but  this?’  He  pressed  her  hands 
against  his  face,  and  something  tightened  around  her 
heart,  hurting  her.  He  drew  her  toward  him.  and  she 
tried  to  fight  against  him.  But  she  was  weak  and 
trembling,  and  everything  sc*cmcd  to  be  slipping  away 
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The  old  man  lighted  his  pipe  and  w'atched  the  to- 
bacco turn  red  in  the  bowl.  “ If  thou  art  to  be 
married,  Wanda,  it  shall  be  by  the  laws  of  my 
people.  I know — I know.  . . . For  when  it  is  time 
he  will  go.  He  is  a white  man.” 

“ What  does  he  say.  Wanda  ?” 

“That  we  arc  to  be  married  by  the  laws  of  his 
people.  He  will  say  the  words.” 

“ No — it  can’t  be  like  that.  We’re  going  into  town, 
where  there  is  a priest.” 

Wanda  hesitated. 

Her  father  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.  “ If 
thou  wouldst  marry  him,  Wanda,  thou  must  do  as  1 
tell  thee.” 

She  turned  to  Clay.  “ Let  it  be  as  he  wants  it — 
In-  is  an  old  man,  caro  mio.” 

“ We  will  go  to  the  priest  afterward?” 

“ If  you  will,”  she  answered.  “ We  must  do  as  he 
bids  us.” 

So  they  knelt  down  before  him  like  two  frightened 
children,  and  thd  old  man  lifted  his  hands  ainl  inut- 
lercnl  the  half-forgotten  words  of  his  tribe.  He  took 
Wandiftk  hands  and  placed  them  in  Clay’s,  asking  his 
gods  to  bs  kind  to  them.  Then  lie  went  away  and 
loft  them.  :iod  \NS»fi»G  j tliat  he 

walked  slowh , as  though  he  were  verv  tired. 
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Clay  drew  her  to  her  feet  and  kissed  her.  “ Let  us 
go  now,”  he  said. 

But  something  seemed  to  hold  Wanda  back.  “ We 
must  stay  here — for  a little  while  let  us  stay.” 

“ Xo — come  away  witli  me  n6w.” 

But  although  she  wanted  to  go  away  with  him.  she 
could  i)ot.  “ Not  yet.  . . .”  She  took  his  hands  and 
drew  him  toward  her  own  room.  She  fastened  the 
lieavv  curtains  across  the  doorway  and  lighted  the 
candles.  Then  she  came  and  stootf  before  him.  The 
candlelight  made  new  sliadows  in  her  face;  she 
seemed  much  more  a woman,  much  less  a child. 

“ We  are  of  a different  |>eople.”  she  said.  ” and  we 
must  be  patient,  one  with  the  other.  . . . Art  thou 
happy?” 

"'Si,  mujercita,”  he  said,  and  took  her  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  her  mouth. 

But  they  did  not  go  to  the  priest,  for  Wanda  would 
not. 

“ We  are  married,”  she  would  say.  “ How  do  the 
words  differ  if  said  in  your  tongue  or  in  mine?” 

And  she  did  not  want  to  go  away  with  him.  She 
no  longer  cared  about  the  dreams  of  the  cities  beyond; 
she  wanted  but  one  thing — to  la*  with  him,  and  to  Ik* 
forever  pleasing  to  him.  So  they  stayed  in  the  old 
adobe  hacienda,  shut  out  from  the  world  by  the 
great  tamarind  trees.  Wanda  sang  over  her  woVk  all 
day;  and  at  night  she  prayed  to  the  gods  of  her 
father’s  tribe,  asking  them  to  keep  a smiling  face 
toward  her. 

But  one  morning  Clay  told  her  that  they  were 
going  away,  and,  looking  at  him,  she  knew*  that  it 
was  useless  to  resist.  In  that  moment  she  felt  that 
her  hold  on  him  was  a very  slender  thing. 

“But  we  will  not  go  far?”  .she  asked. 

“ First  we’re  going  to  Yuma — later,  we  shall  see.” 

So  Wanda  made  her  simple  preparations  for  the 
journey,  finding  her  serapes  and  packing  them,  under 
Clay’s  directitm,  in  the  small  trunk  that  he  had  sent 
out  from  town.  She  thought  the  trunk  a curious  and 
extraordinan)’  thing  to  possess,  and  said  that  she 
would  rather  keep  it  with  her  tlian  leave  it  in  the 
mysterious  baggage-car  of  a train.  Clay  laughed  at 
her.  said  that  she  was  a ehild,  and  kissed  her.  But 
Wanda’s  heart  was  heavy. 

The  night  I)efore  she  went  away  slie  rode  over  to 
the  wickiups  of  her  father’s  trila*.  She  stayed  by  the 
camp-fire  with  the  .‘■quaws.  talking  to  them,  and  they 
seemed  nearer  to  her  than  ever  fa-fore.  She  did  not 
uant  to  leave  them. 

She  went  away  with  Clav  the  next  day,  and  her 
father  stood  on  the  doorstep  to  watch  them  go. 
Wanda  looked  l>ack  at  him.  at  the  great  branches  of 
tlie  tamarind  tret*8  arched  over  his  head,  and  tears 
came  into  her  eyes.  But  she  turned  away  so  that  Clay 
could  not  see. 

The  train  itself  was  a fearsome  thing  to  her.  She 
.sat  on  the  plush  .seat  la-sisle  Clay.  Iier  hands  tightly- 
folded  in  her  lap.  her  dark  eyes  fi\«*d  on  the  moving 
desert  bey-ond  tlieir  window. 

I’ve  got  a liouse  for  us  down  tliere.”  he  said. 
■■  and  a ilexican  girl  to  do  the  work.  I wrote  about 
it — and  it's  all  ready.” 

Wanda  did  not  answer.  And  in  the  early  dawn  they 
entered  the  first  city  l)eyond  the  hills.  Clay  helped 
her  down  tlie  steps  of  the  car,  and  Wanda  stood  Ik*- 
side  him  in  the  station,  bewildered  l)y’  the  hubbub  of 
voices  around  them.  Slie  wondered  if  the  people 
there  never  slept.  Clay  put  her  into  a cab,  and  the 
driver  closed  the  door  i)ehind  them.  They  passed 
through  many  streets  lined  with  darkened  houses,  and 
siie  felt  as  if  she  were  going  deeper  and  deeper  into 
some  dark  and  mysterious  place  from  which  she  could 
not  return.  She  waited  eagerly  for  the  circles  of 
liglit  around  tlie  corner  lamp-posts;  for  some  reason 
they  gave  her  courage. 

The  house  was  set  close  to  the  sidewalk,  and  the 
little  Mexican  girl  was  waiting  for  them  in  the 
bright  doorway.  Wanda  went  wearily  up  the  steps, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  that  Clay,  the  driver,  the  girl 
in  her  white  apron,  were  just  figures  in  a dream. 
She  went  through  all  the  rooms  of  the  house,  liecause 
Clay  told  her  to  look  at  them.  Of  all  that  she  saw 
she  rememlHTed  only  some  sparkling  glasses  on  a table. 

She  went  back  into  their  own  room,  alone.  She 
closed  the  door  and  stood  with  her  liack  against  it. 
The  brushes  and  the  silver-topjied  bottles  on  her 
dressing-table  gleamed  under  the  electric  lights.  She 
rememlK*re«l  the  candles  before  her  small  mirror  . . . 
the  ru.stling  of  the  pomegranate  trees  in  the  yard  at 
night.  She  ]tress»‘d  her  liands  against  her  forehead. 

T want  to  go  back!  I want  to  go  back!”  she  sobljed. 

When  Clay  came  in  .she  was  sitting  in  a small 
rocker  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  very  still  and  straight, 
her  eyes  bright  with  unshed  tears. 

lie  bent  over  her  and  kissed  her.  “ Do  you  like 
it?”  he  xlemanded.  lifting  her  face  in  his  hands. 

“ Was  it  all  here — like  this?”  She  pointed  to  the 
bright  things  on  the  dressing-table. 

He  laughed.  ‘'I  don’t  think  you’re  ever  going  to 
grow  up.  Do  you  like  ’em?” 

Her  lips  tremblcHl  and  she  could  not  answer. 

" I wrote  to  all  sorts  of  stores  for  all  these  things — 
and  wrote  to  the  girl  to  fix  it  up  to  look  like  home, 
right  off  the  reel.  I wanted  to  surprise  you.  Be- 
sides. I know  a few  folks  down  here  and  they’ll  be 
coming  in  to  see  us.  There’s  Mrs.  Carter — ” 

“Who  is  she?”  said  Wanda. 

“ She’s  just  Mrs.  Carter,  and  she  says  her  daugh- 
ter has  come  back  from  school  now.  I used  to  know 
Ethel  when  she  was  a little  youngster — I wasn’t  much 
more  than  a kid  myself.  Perhaps  they’ll  come  and 


see  us — ’’  He  hesitated,  looking  down  at  her,  and  a 
flood  of  color  rushed  over  his  face. 

Wanda  did  not  see.  “When  do  they  come?” 

“ To-morrow — perhaps.” 

“ Not  to-morrow.” 

“Why  not?”.. 

“ I must  have  other  dresses,”  said  Wanda. 

Clay  laughed  and  drew  her  to  him.  “ I guess 
you’re  grown  up,  after  all — ” He  tried  to  kiss  her, 
but  she  hid  her  face. 

So  in  the  morning  they  went  down  to  the  stores  to- 
gether, and  Wanda  bought  the  dresses  that  were 
shown  to  her.  Clay  put  the  bundles  in  the  cab  and 
they  drove  back  through  the  town.  Wanda,  watching 
the  people  passing  and  repassing  on  the  streets,  hurry- 
ing. bound  on  many  secret  missions,  thought  that 
the  world  must  be  a very  complex  thing,  passing 
any  understanding.  The  little  dusty  town,  provin- 
cial, crude,  seemed  to  her  a veritable  city  of  won- 
ders. There  was  a three-story  adobe  building  on  n 
corner,  its  windows  -blazing  with  many  cryptic  signs. 
She  looked  at  it  w-ith  the  wonder  of  a child. 

Suddenly  she  turned  to  Clay,  “ Why  do  we  ride 
when  others  walk?”  she  asked. 

Clay  flushed.  “ I thought — I — ” 

Wanda  looked  away,  her  lips  quivering. 

In  the  afternoon  she  put  on  the  strange  new 
i-lothes  and  looked  at  herself  in  the  long  mirror  that 
stood  betwt'en  the  windows.  It  was  a white  dress 
with  lace  at  the  neck  and  at  the  wrists.  Her  hands 
seemed  very  brown  against  it. 

Clay  came  in  and  stood  looking  at  her.  She 
waited,  trembling.  But  he  said  nothing.  “A  man 
would  not  know-,”  Wanda  said  to  herself. 

But  Mrs.  Carter  did  not  come,  although  Wanda 
saw-  her  pass  by  in  front  of  the  house  with  her  (laugh- 
ter. The  little  Mexic-an  girl  pointed  them  out  and 
said  much  of  Ethel  Carter’s  prettiness — a thing 
whieli  Wanda  did  not  have  to  be  told,  since  it  was 
plain  for  all  to  see. 

One  woman  did  c*ome  to  see  her  that  day — h 
woman  wise  in  the  ways  of  the  border-line  countries, 
gracious,  asking  no  ((uestions.  Wanda  sat  in  the 

small  parlor  with  her  and  with  Clay,  acutely  conscious 
of  the  wide  caste  difference  between  them,  bewildered 
by  their  light  chatter.  Her  English  words  forsook 
her,  and  she  sat  at  one  side,  .shy,  afraid,  strangely 
humiliated. 

Clay  laughed  and  talked  with  their  guest,  and  the 
days  at  the  old  hacienda  .s(>enied  very  far  away. 

Once  Clay  took  Wanda  to  her  home  to  see  her.  but 

Wanda  would  not  go  again.  She  stayed  alone  in  the 

house,  watching  the  |M‘ople  come  and  go  in  the 

streets.  Sometimes  t!lay  would  not  come  in  until 
late  at  night,  but  she  did  not  a.sk  him  where  he  had 
I'een,  She  tried  to  kee|i  him  always  with  her.  She 
wore  her  prettiest  dresses  and  wove  bright  bands  for 
her  hair.  She  tried  all  the  pretty,  half-forgotten 
co«juetries  that  had  served  her  so  well  before.  But 
he  did  not  see;  he  was  absorbed  in  other  things. 

“ .All  men  are  like  tint.’’  she  would  say  to  herself. 
■*  They  have  other  things  to  think  about.  I must  be 
patient.” 

“ You’re  not  hapjiy  here."  he  said.  once. 

“ I am  happy,”  said  Wanda.  “ For  so  long  a time 
a.s  I have  you  I am  happy.” 

But  after  a time  she  put  the  white  dresses  in  the 
closet  of  her  room  and  took  out  her  bright  serapes 
and  moccasins  from  the  small  trunk.  When  she  put 
them  on  she  wanted  to  cry.  But  she  could  not.  Even 
at  night,  when  she  v.-aited  for  him  to  come  back,  she 
could  not  cry. 

riiat  day  she  saw  Clay  and  Ethel  Carter  ride  by 
the  house.  He  was  leaning  toward  her.  laughing. 
Wanda  watched  them  until  they  passed  Ik-voihI  the 
curve  of  the  road.  She  found  herself  wondering  if  he 
had  told  Ethel  about  her;  she  shut  tin;  thought  out 
because  she  felt  that  it  was  disloyal.  But  she  knew 
in  her  heart  that  Clay  had  not  told  her. 

“ Let  us  go  back,”  she  said  to  Clay  that  night. 

“ Back  where?” 

“ To  the  hacienda  and  my  father.” 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her.  “ Why  are  you 
dressed  up  like  that?”  he  asked. 

“ I — I — Don’t  you  like  me  to  be  dressed  so?” 

He  did  not  answer. 

“ TK?t  us  go  back.”  Wanda  said,  again. 

“No.”  he  said,  “ wc  can’t  go  back  now,” 

So  Wanda  sat  by  the  window  and  watched  the 
white  women  passing  by.  She  marveled  at  their 
eternal  youth,  their  joymisness.  a certain  subtlety 
that  she  sensed  in  them. 

“I  cannot  Ik-  like  them,'’  she  would  say  again  and 
again.  “It  is  all  wrong.  Why  should  I try?” 

She  n-membered  parading  before  her  mirror,  wear- 
ing her  mother’s  jewels.  She  thought  of  tin-  old 
squaw  bent  over  her  work,  of  her  tired  fa<-e,  old  and 
brown,  like  the  fallen  leaves  of  the  tamarind.  . . . 
And  she  waited,  every  day,  for  Clay  to  ride  by  with 
Ethel  Carter.  She  waited,  numbed,  not  suffering — 
fascinated,  an  outsider  watching  a terrible  thing.  She 
did  not  hate  Ethel.  Whatever  harriers  of  caste,  of 
breeding,  of  civilization  stood  between  them,  they  were 
alike.  When  she  looked  up  at  Clav  from  under  the 
shadow  of  her  wide  riding-hat,  \V^anda  understood. 
Sometimes  she  was  sorry  for  her. 

One  night  she  sat  by  her  window,  her  hands 
clasped  around  her  knees,  rocking  a little  backward 
and  forward.  She  tried  to  think  things  out.  She 
thought  of  the  white  men.  of  their  delicate  white 
skin,  of  the  color  in  their  faces,  which  was  like  the 
color  of  the  pomegranate  flowers.  Clay  had  flung  his 


coat  across  the  foot  of  the  bed.  and  she  reached  out 
for  it  in  the  darkness.  She  held  it  in  her  arms,  bury- 
ing her  face  in  it. 

The  next  day  Clay  rode  by  with  Ethel  in  the  early  . 
morning.  The  girl  wore  some  blue  desert  flowers  in 
her  belt,  and  Wanda  knew  that  he  had  given  them  to 
her.  When  they  had  gone  she  went  to  her  mirror  and 
looked  at  herself  a long  time.  “ I am  beautiful.”  she 
said.  She  caught  hold  of  the  enameled  frame  with 
both  her  hands.  “ I am  beautiful,”  she  insisted, 
“and  she  is  not.  But  of  what  good  is  it  to  me? — but 
of  what  good  is  it  to  me?” 

That  night,  less  than  a year  since  they-  had  ridden 
in  from  the  desert.  Clay  came  to  her.  She  was  by  the 
window  in  the  darkened  room,  the  beaded  band  that 
she  had  been  weaving  beside  her  on  the  floor.  She  had 
not  expected  him.  and  she  looked  up  at  him,  fright- 
ened, trying  to  smile. 

“ I've — I’ve  come  to  tell  you  something,”  he  said, 
and  he  stumbled  over  the  simple  words. 

“ Yes.”  She  clenched  her  hands  in  the  shadow  of 
her  serape. 

He  bent  over  her,  looking  down  into  her  eyes,  his 
face  close  to  her  own.  " I — I can’t,”  he  whispered. 
“ I thought  I could  do  it — Imt  I can’t.  I can’t  do  it — ” 

She  took  his  hands  and  held  them  tightly  in  her 
own.  “ I — I know,”  she  said. 

He  knelt  down  beside  her  and  buried  his  face  in 
her  lap.  She  stroked  his  hair,  her  fingers  lingering 
over  it.  ""Caro  mio.”  she  whispered.  ""  caro  mio!” 

""  It  is  not  my  fault — it  is  not  our  fault,  Wanda.  We 
are  not  to  blame.  ...  I didn’t  know — I didn’t  know. 
It  w-as  all  wrong  from  the  lK*ginning.” 

“ It  was  all  wrong,”  she  repeated  after  him. 

“ How  was  I to  know,  dear?  I didn’t  mean  to  hurt 
you.  I thought  ...  I don’t  know  what  I thought. 
Somehow — God  knows  I’ve  tried.  Wanda!  Wanda — ” 

“ You  must  not  cry,  earn  mio."  She  waited,  and 
the  room  was  very  still;  the  faint  noises  of  the  night 
came  in  through  the  open  windows. 

“ I will  go  away.”  she  said.  Her  hands  slipiK-d  along 
his  arm  until  they  found  his  fingers.  She  bent  down 
and  laid  her  face  against  them.  “ You  have  been 
good  to  me.”  she  whispered. 

“Don’t.  Wanda — don’t!” 

She  put  her  arms  around  him  and  pressed  his  head 
down  against  her  breast.  “ Do  not  cry- — we  should  not 
cry.  I will  go  away — ” 

“Why — why-  did  it  happen,  Wanda?  I didn’t  know 
— I didn’t  know.” 

She  smiled  down  at  him  in  the  darkness.  “ We  were 
happy  at  the  hacienda.  You  were  very  good  to  me. 
(/urrido — hut  I have  no  jilace  here.” 

She  stoo<l  u|),  but  he  stayed  at  her  fe«*t,  his  arms 
clasped  around  her  knees.  “ I can’t  let  you  go, 
Wanda!  I can’t  let  you  go — like  this — ” 

“ I must  go  away.”  she  said.  She  loosened  his 
lingers  and  drew  away  from  him.  She  felt  her  way 
along  the  wall  to  tin-  door,  and  opened  it  softly-.  She 
hearil  him  calling  to  her.  hut  she  went  into  tin-  litth- 
uiius<-d  jiarlor.  and  sat  there,  waiting. 

.After  a long  while  sIm-  la-ard  him  go  into  tin-  hall. 
He  was  saying  her  name,  repeating  it  like  some  word 
that  he  had  lK-<-n  bidden  to  say — but  a word  that  had 
lost  -its  meaning.  Then  she  heard  the  door  that  led 
to  the  porch  open  and  close. 

She  went  into  their  room  and  put  all  of  her  things 
into  the  small  trunk,  and  looked  it.  She  called  tin- 
little  Mexican  girl  and  told  her  to  put  on  her  cloak — 
that  she  must  go  with  her.  Then  she  dressed  herself 
in  one  of  the  dresses  Clay  had  bought  for  her.  They 
went  out  of  the  house,  and  the  girl  was  crying.  At  the 
station  they  had  to  wail  for  a long  time,  and  Wanda 
watched  the  hands  of  the  clock  move  slowly  around 
its  face.  . . . They  heard  the  train  thundering  along 
the  tracks.  The  girl  gave  her  the  ticket  and  Wanda 
climbed  the  sU-ps  into  the  car. 

It  was  night  when  they  stopjx'd  at  the  small  station. 
She  waited  by-  the  tracks  for  a long  time,  watching 
the  lights  of  the  train  die  out  against  the  desert.  She 
went  around  the  edge  of  the  town  until  she  came  to 
the  road  that  led  to  the  hacienda.  She  was  very- 
tired  . . . the  road  seemed  endless. 

She  saw  the  house  and  ran  toward  it.  stumbling  and 
holding  out  her  hands.  The  gate  was  broken  from  its 
hinges  and  sto<Hl  against  the  fence.  She  ran  up  the 
path,  and  the  leaves  from  the  ]ioniegranate  hedges 
rustled  under  !ier  feet.  The  door  of  the  house  w-as 
wide  oiK-n.  . . . Everything  was  very  still:  the 
branches  of  the  tamarind  trees  swayed  in  a light  wind, 
(ine  corner  of  the  housi*  had  fallen  in.  and  the  roof 
sagged  above  it. 

She  turned  away.  Across  the  sweep  of  w-hite  desert 
the,  smoke  of  the  wickiups  hung  like  a cloud  above  the 
foothills.  The  spark.s  from  the  camp-fires  gleamed  in 
it,  like  small,  golden  stars.  . . . She  went  slowly 
down  tha  path. 

She  came  to  the  camp  at  dawn.  An  old  squaw  was 
bending  over  her  cooking-pots.  Wanda  spoke  to  her. 
and  she  looked  up  and  answered,  not  knowing  her. 
Wanda  remembered  that  she  w-ore  the  clothes  of  the 
white  w'omen,  and  she  caught  at  the  lace  at  her 
throat,  tearing  it. 

She  found  lier  father  alone,  beside  one  of  the  camp- 
fires. He  was  watching  the  rising  sun  above  the  sand- 
hills. and  his  eyes  were  tired  and  joyless. 

He  saw  her.  but  he  did  not  come  forward  to  meet 
her. 

She  came  and  stood  before  him.  I have  come 
back.”  she  said. 

He  did  not  answer:  and  she  looked  up  and  saw  that 
his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 
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A scene  from  “ The  Good  Little  Devil,”  at  the  Belasco  Gaby  Deslys,  at  the  Winter  Garden 
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THE  SOUTH  IN  THE  SADDLE 

The  Democratic  Victory  of  Last  Year  Means  Obliterating  Sectional  Control  of  the  Government 

BY  A.  MAURICE  LOW 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT  FOR  "HARPERS  WEEKLY” 


j'lE  South  is  in  the  saddle,  or,  to 
? speak  with  a greater  regard  for 
i;  strict  accuracy,  the  South  will  be  in 
> the  saddle  after  the  fourth  of  next 
J month,  when  Woodrow  Wilson  is 
' inaugurated  President  of  the  United 
^ States,  Thomas  R.  Marshall  takes 
i the  oath  as  Vice-President  and  faces 
*a  Democratic  majority  in  the  Senate, 
and  Champ  Clark  renews  his  fealty  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  with  a majority  of  his  own  party  to  sustain 
him.  Twenty-nine  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Cleveland  was 
elected  and  a Democratic  President  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Civil  War  sat  in  the  cenile  chair,  the  cry 
that  the  South  was  in  the  saddle  was  the  tocsin  to  fire 
the  patriotic  Northern  heart  and  it  was,  to  shift  the 
figure,  the  bogy  to  frighten  the  patriotic  and  to 
impress  upon  tlie  people  the  dire  days  that  had  over- 
taken the  country.  I have  recently  been  glancing  over 
the  files  of  some  of  the  leading  Republican  papers  of 
that  day.  They  make  amusing  reading  for  this  day. 
“ The  Confederate  Brigadiers  ” was  a standing  head- 
line, apparently,  in  half  the  prominent  newspaper 
offices  of  the  North  and  West,  and  it  was  a pet  phrase 
of  the  editorial-w’riters.  “ The  Confederate  Brigadiers  ” 
were  in  the  saddle  and  they  were  going  to  ride  rough 
shod  over  the  supine  North  and  the  palsied  West. 
Armageddon  had  not  lieen  discovered  in  that  pre-Pro- 
gressive  era,  but  the  horrors  of  the  debacle  were  pic- 
tured with  the  lurid  generosity  of  the  most  advanced 
Armageddonist  of  our  own  time. 

Among  manv  other  good  things  that  will  follow  the 
accession  of  a l)emocratic  administration,  the  fact  that 
the  South  is  once  more  in  the  saddle  is  not  the  least 
to  be  thankful  for.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  American  politics.  Republican  success  al- 
ways means  sectionalism  in  government,  a regrettable 
fact  that  is  glossed  over  by  the  Republicans  and  talked 
about  no  more  than  is  necessary,  but  a fact,  neverthe- 
less. The  return  of  the  Democrats  to  power  breaks 
down  sectionalism,  even  although  the  preponderating 
control  of  the  government  is  in  Southern  hands.  No 
unprejudiced  person  will  dispute  that  this  is  the  better 
arrangement.  When  one  section  of  the  countrj'  is 
denied  responsibility  for  the  government  and  through 
its  political  representatives  must  content  itself  with 
obstruction  and  opposition  instead  of  l)eing  permitted 
to  take  part  in  constructive  legislation  by  being  able 
to  bring  fonn’ard  measures  that  will  command  the  sup- 
port of  the  majority,  it  is  not  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  at  large. 

There  are  only  nine  members  of  the  Cabinet  and 
there  are  forty-eight  states,  so  that  it  w'ould  tax  the 
ingenuity  of  a Solomon  to  give  every  state  representa- 
tion or  even  to  recognize  broad  geographical  divisions, 
unless  the  President  with  Solomon-like  wisdom  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  Spanish  government  in 
Cuba  during  the  last  days  of  its  tottering  regime. 
There,  as  everywhere  else,  government  jobs  were  few 
and  the  persons  who  would  patriotically  serve  (with 
pay)  were  many,  so  to  divide  up  the  few  among  the 
many,  when  a man  was  appointed  a clerk  in  the 
custom  house,  for  example,  he  was  given  no  fixed 
tenure,  but  after  he  had  served  six  months  he  made 
way  for  another  patriot,  and  in  this  manner  the  loaves 
and  fishes  fed  the  multitude;  but  as  this  is  not  Latin 
America,  that  method  would  hardly  work  here.  A 
President,  therefore,  can  only  make  a narrow  selec- 
tion for  his  Cabinet  officers,  and  as  a matter  of  course 
Republican  Presidents  treat  the  South  as  non-existent. 
In  the  present  Cabinet  the  nine  places  are  distributed 
among  the  six  states  of  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  the  latter 
state  being  the  nearest  approach  to  the  South.  New 
York  has  two  members — Mr.  Stimson,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  Mr.  Wiekersham,  the  Attorney-General ; 
Massachusetts  has  likewise  two  members — Mr.  Meyer, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Mr.  Hitchcock,  the 
Postmaster-General;  Illinois  has  Mr.  Mac  Veagh,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Fisher,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  These  three  states  furnish  two- 
thirds  of  the  Cabinet,  the  rest  of  the  country  providing 
the  remaining  three  members. 

Without  attempting  in  any  way  to  forecast 
Governor  Wilson’s  Cabinet,  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say 
that  it  will  be  constituted  on  broader  geographical 
lines  than  the  one  so  soon  to  go  out  of  existence,  and 
that  the  South  will  not  go  unrepresented.  There  will 
be,  of  course,  at  least  one  member  from  the  South — in 
all  probability  two;  the  country  will  not  be  surprised 
if  President  Wilson  goes  a little  farther  west  than 
Iowa  in  his  cabinet  discoveries;  naturally  the  East 
will  not  be  without  its  representative. 

In  the  Senate  control  is  absolutely  in  the  hands  of 
the  North  and  West,  to  the  complete  effacement  of  the 
South.  The  chairmen  of  all  the  great  committees — 
and  the  real  work  of  legislation  is  carried  on  through 


the  standing  committees — are  Republicans,  and  as  the 
South  does  not  send  Republicans  to  the  Senate,  except 
by  rare  accident,  it  follows  that  no  Southern  man  is 
chairman  of  any  committee  of  importance.  VV’ith  the 
exception  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  where  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  is  formally  recognized  and  is  in  re- 
ceipt of  a salary  paid  by  t!ie  government  as  tliough  he 
were  a minister,  the  Senate  is  the  only  legislative 
body  in  the  world,  I believe,  where  custom  holds  that 
the  minority  is  entitled  to  some  consideration.  There 
are  certain  so-called  minority  committees  the  chair- 
manships of  wliich  are  given  to  members  of  the 
minority,  but  these  committees  practically  never  meet 
and  have  no  work  to  do.  Thus  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Arkan- 
sas, is  chairman  of  that  important  committee  on  “ The 
Disposition  of  Useless  Papers  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments”; Mr.  .Tohnston.  of  Alabama,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  “ University  of  the  United  States”; 
Mr.  Newlands,  of  Nevada,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  “Revolutionary  Claims,”  and  so  on.  All  told  there 
are  seventeen  of  these  committees  that  are  about  as 
u.seless  as  the  useless  papers  in  the  executive  depart- 
ments which  Mr.  Clarke  is  supposed  to  “disposition,” 
and  the  way  they  came  into  existence  throws  an  in- 
teresting side-light  on  the  “courtesy  of  the  Senate” 
and  the  light  regard  in  which  the  Treasury  is  held 
between  friends. 

In  the  old  days,  when  Washington  lived  the  simple 
life  and  legislators  walked  in  the  fear  of  their  con- 
stituents, a committee  chairmanship  not  only  conferred 
prestige,  but  carried  with  it  certain  perquisites.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  its  clerk,  and 
the  clerk  w’as  required  to  do  the  oflicia’  work  of  the 
committee  and  was  al><o  the  private  secretary  to  the 
chairman,  so  that  the  ch-airman  had  a private  secretary 
paid  at  the  expense  of  the  gov9rnment  wdiile  the 
ordinary  member  of  the  committee  had  to  pay  his 
secretary  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and  the  work  rt*quired 
of  a Senator  was  so  arduous  and  his  correspondence 
was  so  large  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  attend 
to  it  without  the  assistance  of  a secretary  or  clerk. 
Some  of  the  very  hard-worked  Senators  with  a pull 
managed  to  secure  two  or  even  three  private  secretaries 
by  having  an  assistant  clerk  of  the  committee  or  a 
messenger  put  on  the  pay  rolls,  and  although  the  title 
was  humiliating  the  messenger  was  in  fact  a clerk.  A 
further  advantage  in  being  a chairman  was  that  it 
gave  him  a private  room  for  the  transaction  of  his 
business  and  to  receive  his  visitors,  sometimes  to  enter- 
tain them  at  pleasant  little  luncheons.  Technically 
every  member  of  the  committee  shared  equally  in  the 
privileges  of  the  committee- room,  but  by  usage  the 
committee-room  became  the  property  of  the  chairman 
and  the  members  only  W’ent  there  to  attend  com- 
mittee meetings,  or  tliey  might  occasionally  use  it 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  chairman.  The  majority  had 
sufficient  committees  to  accommodate  its  members,  but 
that  left  all  the  minority  members  out  in  the  cold, 
and  as  a favor  to  some  of  the  older  and  more  distin- 
guished members  of  the  minority  these  minority  com- 
mittees were  created  to  add  to  their  convenience  and 
make  life  as  easy  for  them  as  possible.  In  the  crea- 
tion of  committees,  like  every  bad  habit,  it  is  the  first 
step  that  counts,  and  after  one  distinguished  member 
of  the  minority  had  been  given  a luxurious  private 
room  and  a clerk  at  government  expense  it  w’as  not 
long  before  other  equally  distinguished  members  of  the 
minority  considered  that  they  were  entitled  to  the 
same  privileges,  and  as  there  is  no  bottom  to  the 
Treasury  and  no  one  ever  knows  what  it  costs  to  run 
the  Senate,  it  was  easy  enough  to  add  year  by  jrear 
to  the  number  of  clerks  and  messengers.  The  privilege 
of  being  chairman  of  a minority  committee  is  of  less 
value  now  than  it  used  to  be,  as  with  the  erection  of 
the  Senate  office  building  every  Senator,  whether  of 
the  majority  or  minority,  is  provided  with  a suite  of 
rooms  for  his  exclusive  use.  and  every  Senator  has  a 
private  secretary  paid  by  the  g^ivernnjent. 

After  the  fourth  of  March,  when  the  Senate  is  re- 
organized, the  Republican  chairmen  of  all  the  im- 
portant committees  will  be  replaced  by  Democrats,  so 
that  Southern  as  well  as  Northern  and  Western  men 
will  have  their  full  share  in  the  responsibilities  of 
legislation,  and  the  legislative  atmosjihero  will  be  less 
sectional  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  In  the  House, 
owing  to  the  control  having  passed  to  the  Democrats 
tw'o  years  ago.  tliis  reorganization  has  already  been 
made,  and  with  the  meeting  of  the  new  Congress  the 
Northern  and  Western  Democrats  will  acquire  addi- 
tional importance.  While  the  House  has  in  all  fifty- 
six  committees,  only  seventeen  are  really  of  the  first 
order,  such  as  Ways  and  Means,  Appropriations.  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  Foreign  Affairs,  Judiciary,  Military 
Affairs,  Naval  Affairs,  Post  Office,  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
and  a few  more.  The  chairmen  of  these  seventeen 
committees  come  from  ten  states — Missouri,  Virginia, 
New  York.  Louisiana,  Tennessee.  Kentucky,  Alabama, 


(ieorgia,  Florida,  and  Tex^s,  their  places  having  been 
won  by  seniority  in  most  cases,  although  there  aYe  one 
or  two  instances  of  the  unwritten  law  of  seniority 
being  ignored  because  of  a man’s  peculiar  fitness  for 
the  work  required.  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama 
liave  each  three  chairniansliips.  New’  York  two.  and 
the  other  states  one  apiece,  which  shows  a fair  distri- 
bution and  that  no  one  state  has  been  favored  at  the 
expense  of  the  others.  The  East  and  the  West  have 
not  sent  many  Democrats  to  the  House  in  recent  years, 
and  the  changes  from  those  parts  of  the  country  are 
more  frequent  than  from  the  Soutli.  which  explains 
w’hy  all  the  important  committees  with  the  exception 
of  two  were  given  to  Southern  chairmen,  as,  other 
things  being  equal,  length  of  service  is  the  decisive 
factor  ill  the  appointment.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of  Brook- 
lyn, is  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
which  came  to  him  as  a reward  for  having  served 
many  years  on  that  committee  in  the  minority;  Mr. 
Sulzer  was  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee when  he  was  translated  from  Washington  to 
Albany,  and  he  was  made  chairman  because  he  had 
worked  his  w’ay  to  the  head  of  the  list  of  the  minority 
side  of  the  committee  and  therefore  was  the  senior 
Democrat  when  the  committees  were  reorganized  and 
they  passed  into  control  of  the  Democrats, 

With  the  exception  of  the  Ways  and  Means,  which  is 
framing  the  new  tariff  bill,  and  the  Appropriations, 
which  has  to  provide  money  for  carrying  on  the  govern- 
ment for  the  new  fi.scal  year  beginning  next  July,  and 
the  Post  Office,  Naval,  and  Military  Affairs  and  one 
or  two  others  engaged  on  routine  and  appropriation 
bills,  the  work  of  .he  committees  is  not  important  at 
this  session,  as  only  legislation  that  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary is  being  considered,  and  everything  else  waits 
until  the  programme  has  been  outlined  in  the  Presi- 
dent’s message.  But  with  the  meeting  of  the  new 
Congress  the  committees  will  have  little  idle  time,  as 
every  bill,  before  it  can  be  taken  up  in  either  House, 
must  first  be  ref«*rred  to  a committee,  and  it  is  there 
that  some  of  the  hardest  work  of  legislation  is  done. 
To  make  a speech  on  the  floor  in  support  of  a bill  is 
a comparatively  easy  matter,  but  it  reouires  much 
patience  and  often  careful  research  and  the  examina- 
tion of  previous  laws  and  judicial  decisions  to  draft 
the  bill  so  that  it  can  be  properly  explained  and 
receive  the  support  of  the  majority  and  with- 
stand the  assaults  of  the  minority,  and  that  is  the 
work  imposed  on  the  members  of  the  committee 
who  are  charged  with  putting  the  bill  in  shape 
and  writing  the  report.  Every  bill  is  accompanied 
by  a printed  report  giving  the  reasons  on  behalf  of  the 
eommittee,  if  it  is  unanimous,  why  the  bill  should 
pass,  or  W’hy  it  should  be  rejected  if  the  majority  is 
opposed  to  it. 

With  the  Democrats  in  control  in  both  Houses  the 
work  of  construction  will  rest  with  them  and  the  Re- 
publicans w’ill  have  to  content  themselves  w’ith  ob- 
struction. The  Democrats  approach  their  tasks  w’ith 
confidence  and  a feeling  of  being  able  to  carry  out 
the  promises  to  w’hich  they  stand  pledged,  while  the 
Republicans,  it  is  made  clearly  evident,  are  going  to 
content  themselves  with  being  opportunists  and  to 
trust  to  luck  to  make  profit  out  of  Democratic  mis- 
takes. That  is  the  capital  of  the  Republicans.  There 
has  never  been  a time  w’hen  a political  party  w’as  drift- 
ing so  aimlessly  as  the  Republicans  are  at  this  period 
in  their  history,  w’hen  there  was  so  little  cohesion,  so 
many  differences  of  opinion,  and  no  recognized,  strong, 
resolute  leader.  Typical  of  this  disorganization  is  the 
difference  of  opinion  between  Secretary  Knox  and 
Senator  Root  over  the  Panama  Canal  tolls  question. 
Mr.  Knox,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  virtue  of  his 
position  second  only  to  the  President  in  the  Repub- 
lican hierarchy,  declares  that  there  is  nothing  to  arbi- 
trate at  the  present  time  and  that  the  act  granting  free 
tolls  to  American  coastwise  vessels  is  not  a violation 
of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty;  Mr.  Root,  who  was  Mr. 
Knox’s  predecessor  in  the  State  Department  and  is 
one  of  the  President’s  closest  advisers,  shows  that  he 
holds  a contrary  view  by  introducing  a bill  to  repeal 
the  clause  to  which  the  British  government  objects 
at  the  very  moment  when  Mr.  Knox  is  arguing  with 
much  technical  skill  that  the  British  position  is  un- 
sound. If  Mr.  Knox  is  right  then  Mr.  Root  is  wrong, 
and  if  Mr.  Knox  is  wrong  then  Mr.  Root  may  be  right, 
but  how  are  Republicans  to  decide  when  these  eminent 
doctors  learned  in  the  law’  disagree,  and  why,  they 
ask,  should  Mr.  Root  give  Mr.  Knox’s  case  aw’ay  before 
Mr.  Knox  has  been  given  a fair  opportunity  to  prove 
that  the  United  States  has  not  violated  the  treaty  in 
exempting  its  own  vessels  from  the  payment  of  tolls? 
The  weakness  of  Republican  team  work  has  been  the 
undoing  of  this  administration  from  the  first.  It  ends 
as  it  &gan.  with  the  players  playing  at  cross  pur- 
poses instead  of  pulling  together  and  having  a common 
purpose  in  view. 
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The  Gentler  View 

BY  FLORIDA  PIER 

Awe  of  the  Abstract 

Thk  average  mind  has  a doglike  at- 
titude toward  the  abstract.  We  like  it 
as  a faithful  animal  likes  a great  and 
titled  person,  not  understanding  why  he 
is  great,  even  ignoring  the  greatness 
through  inability  to  take  it  in,  but  meek- 
ly friendly  and  very  pleased  for  no  pro- 
ducible reason  to  he  near.  The  crowd 
that  files  into  lectures  on  astronomy  or 
other  performances  of  an  equal  scientific 
aloofness  is  a nice,  likable  crowd,  the 
members  of  which  have  curious  excuses 
for  l»eing  present.  A very  small  group 
is  at  home  with  the  subject,  a slightly 
larger  group  is  taking  it  in  the  grind  of 
a student  course,  a handful  attend  un- 
willingly at  the  heels  of  insistent  relatives. 
\ very  few  go  from  sheer  pose;  their 
personal  life  not  rendering  tribute  of  ex- 
citing emotion  at  the  moment,  they  are 
being  literary  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
reflect  some  of  its  honor  on  them.  But 
these  added  up  into  one  group  still  con- 
stitute but  a minority.  Every  one  else 
is  in  a category  in  which  every  human 
has  found  himself  at  one  time  included. 
It  is  a category  which  requires  a garrulous 
definition  and  some  insistence  as  we  would 
each  contradict  the  terms  on  instinct. 

We  do  not  expect  to  understand  pro- 
found subjects;  we  do  not  even  strain  at 
listening.  What  we  like  and  in  reality 
go  for  is  the  privilege  of  sitting  open- 
mouthed  and  muted  while  vastness  floats 
on  the  air.  We  like  the  feel  of  it  just 
as  the  dog  likes  to  be  scratched  behind 
the  ear  by  his  noble  master.  We  are  af- 
fected with  the  same  delightful  drowsi- 
ness. We  are  soothed  by  the  reminder 
that  great  things  exist  and  are  being 
dealt  with.  It  resuscitates  the  belief 
which  we  have  some  trouble  in  main- 
taining, that  the  human  race  is  a victori- 
ous force  perpetually  adding  to  its  vic- 
tories. It  is  just  such  things  as  popular 
lectures  on  erudite  subjects,  eyeing  the 
backs  of  encyclopedias,  and  holding  pam- 
phlets explaining  Kepler’s  laws  that  give 
us  a sustaining  reassurance  of  order  ex- 
isting, clearly  incomprehensible,  yet  ex- 
isting, and  as  a final  happy  solace  hob- 
nobb^  with  by  a few. 

This,  we  feel,  is  precisely  as  it  should 
be.  Our  lives  are  apt  to  'whirl  us  about 
in  a world  made  up  of  dissatisfying  and 
futile  spurts  after  nothing,  so  that  our 
feeling  of  betrayed  trust  and  cheer  turns 
into  a suspicion  that  silly,  dreary  be- 
wilderment may  constitute  life.  " This 
makes  our  relief  in  the  law-abiding  stin, 
moon,  and  stars,  plus  the  man  who  dis- 
covered their  ways  and  retained  his  sanity 
while  doing  it — a very  natural  and  ratheV 
touching  thing.  We  resemble  the  thou- 
sands who  go  and  shake  hands  with  the 
President.  They  wonder  at  times  if  there 
can  be  a government  in  our  land,  and 
their  relief  at  reaching  it  by  so  homely  a 
means  as  shuffling  and  then  finding  it 
smiling  broadly  during  an  interval  in  its 
gaily  sustained  existence  is  real  and 
simple-hearted 

We  take  our  celebrities  in  a little  the 
same  way  and  like  a book  the  more  for 
having  clasped  dumbly  and  even  awkward-  ‘ 
ly  the  hand  that  wrote  it.  The  fact  that 
we  are  so  far  below  the  pinnacles  is  what 
constitutes  our  need  of  being  assured  of 
their  existence.  We  arc  so  little  proof  in 
ourselves  of  the  inspiring  grandeur  of 
things  that  it  would  be  a sorry  business 
if  we  could  have  no  other.  We  sit  in 
empty  cathedrals,  knowing  nothing  of 
beauty  and  little  of  religion,  and  we  would 
be  shyly  pained  if  asked  to  explain  our 
set,  yet  the  time  in  the  cathedral  re- 
assured us.  Untrained  women  read  psy- 
cholo^  and  know  they  are  getting  an 
eightieth  part  of  the  meaning  and  that 
uncertainly,  yet  they  have  been  in  contact 
with  a trained  mind  and  have  seen  it  to 
be  of  the  same  material  as  their  own,  and 
they  retain  hope. 

We  do  not  mind  feeling  humble  or 
ignorant  or  knowing  that  we  have  far  to 
go;  it  is  precisely  what  we  sometimes 
tlrolly  bear  evidence  to  liking,  and  what 
in  our  hearts  we  yearn  to  have  over- 
poworing  reason  for  doing. 

bife  at  first  hand  is  undoubtedly  the 
interesting  and  educational  way  to  have 
>t.  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  seeming 
'pry  much  like  bothersome  predicaments, 
"bile  life  at  second  hand,  found  in  books 
and  at  the  theater,  is  at  that  perfect  dis- 
tance which  permits  us  to  recognize  its 
extreme  lifelikeness.  The  people  who  live 
fastidiously  and  neatly,  who  like  even 
their  great  causes  and  passions  to  have 
a seemly  outline,  telling  where  they  begin 
and  end.  prefer  life  at  second  hand.  They 
choose  friends  who  will  admire  books  with 
them  rather  than  embroil  themselves  in 
the  cantankerousness  of  a real  friendship. 
They  marrv  people  who  will  thrust  very 
little  first-hand  life  upon  i,;iem,and  leave 
them  a great  deal  of  blankpe^  to  W 
filled  up  with  pleasantly  tidy  Jpeoi 
If  one  db^^ot  like  lio' 


hot,  dishevelled,  and  brawling,  one  enjoys 
even  less  a like  emotional  state.  Our 
tempered  excitements  over  fiction  must 
seem  very  funny  to  people  whose  eyes  are 
clouded  with  the  heat  haze  of  inunediate 
e.xperience.  After  a bout  with  real  life, 
which  w^e  never*  remember  to  be  real  life 
until  afterw’ard,we  feel  jarred  and  mussed, 
as  though  we  had  slipped  on  a banana  peel 
in  public,  ll’e  wish  it  had  not  happened, 
and  try  to  imply  by  our  manner  that  it 
did  not  happen,  and  that  those  who  saw' 
it  w’ere  mistaken.  Hardly  any  one  intends 
to  live*  at  first  hand;  above  all,  not  we 
neatly  emotioned  moderns.  It  comes  upon 
us  from  behind,  and  the  first  thing  w'e 
know’  is  a poignant  need  for  tidying  up. 
We  feel  outraged  at  having  been  caught 
up  by  a whirlwind  of  something  vulgarly 
loud  and  uncontrolled.  Abandonment 
strikes  us  as  somewhat  sordid. 

l\’e  are  so  little  at  home  with  strong 
emotion  that  we  never  think  of  meeting 
it:  we  only  collide  w’ith  it,  and  there 
is  all  the  picking  up  afterward  that  nat- 
urally' follows  a collision.  Second-hand 
emotions  are  sometimes  things  to  look 
back  upon  with  pride;  they'  are  by  w'ay 
of  l)eing  artistic  achievements;  but  first- 
hand emotions  are  never  precisely  w’hat 
we  w'ould  have  had  them,  and  so  at  our 
first  opportunity  we  deny  that  they  ever 
took  place.  Such  scurvy  treatment  of 
emotions  should  prohibit  our  ever  having 
the  chance  of  a second  go  at  them. 


The  Friend  of  the  Family 

I-VNUMERABLE  effigies  of  cats  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  Egypt,  painted, 
sculptured,  cast  in  bronze,  and  modeled. 
They  appear  on  the  walls  of  the  temples, 
on  the  lids  of  sarcophagi,  on  conis,  and 
on  papyrus.  In  the  sands  of  Egy'pt  they 
are  found  by  thousands,  and  the  mummied 
remains  of  creatures  that  were  once  alive 
and  full  of  capricious  gaiety  are  bound 
as  carefully  as  a dead  princess  or  a 
magician  with  resin-soaked  bands  of 
plaited  papyrus. 

In  Rhodes,  in  Thebes,  and  in  the  desert 
tlie  cat  was  embalmed  and  buried  w'ith 
great  pomp.  A new  era  and  new  belief 
lost  her  her  worship.  But  in  certain 
countries  the  cat  has  always  preserved 
her  legendary  dignity.  The  Mussulman 
remembers  that  Mohammed,  w'hen  ready  to 
pray,  had  his  sleeve  cut  off  to  avoid  dis- 
turbing his  cat,  who-  was  sleeping  close 
to  his  breast.  During  the  Crusades  the 
cat  appeared  in  western  Europe.  Later, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  cat  W'as 
tortured  on  the  Eve  of  St.  John  and  at 
oiher  times  by'  an  ignorant  and  cruel  peo- 
ple. But  gradually,  by  the  pow'er  of  her 
caressing  tenderness  and  grateful  attach- 
ment to  her  friends,  she  won  a place 
among  men,  and  the  object  of  the  venera- 
tion of  ancient  Egypt  insinuated  herself 
into  the  intimacy  of  writers,  thinkers, 
w'omen,  artists,  and  people  of  critical 
testes.  Her  silence  and  the  grave  and 
insistent  persuasiveness  with  w’hich  she 
imposes  her  society  upon  the  companions 
of  her  choice  attract  anil  hold  the  people 
of  all  countries.  In  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  the  rehabilitated  cat 
entered  literature  under  the  auspices  of 
all  the  w’riters. 

Apart  from  rare  exceptions,  due  to  nat- 
ural antipathy,  the  predilection  of  writers 
for  cate  is  general.  Every  real  literary 
man  has  his  familiar  cat  rolled  in  a ball, 
pursuing  his  flying  pen  with  w’ary  eye 
or  following  it  with  light  and  discreet 
side  pate. 

The  cat  is  not  a traitor.  In  some  cases 
she  is  even  more  faithful  than  the  dog. 
Affection  for  her  friends  is  instinctive, 
and  so  also  are  her  neatness,  her  coquetry, 
and  her  modesty.  In  all  weathers  and  in 
all  company  she  cleans  her  fur  and  her 
face.  A trained  cat  prefers  to  make  her 
toilet  before  a mirror.  Man’s  love  for  his 
cat  is  free  from  snobbery.  The  Persian 
cat,  the  cat  of  China,  or  tlie  tailless  Man.x 
may  be  the  object  of  our  admiration  or  our 
astonishment;  the  common  cat  of  our  own 
household  is  the  object  of  our  love. 

Camoens  was  too  poor  to  buy  a candle; 
he  had  no  light  but  the  luminous  ey’es 
of  his  cat  on  the  night  when  he  wrote 
his  chant  of  the  Lusiad.  Idleness  and 
agility  dwell  together  under  the  velvet 
pelt  of  the  cat:  and  her  savage  atavism 
is  linked  with  gracious  and  grateful 
civility.  Her  ways  are  strange  and  con- 
tradictory. 8hc  creeps  through  the  night 
like  a shadow,  springs  from  the  darkness 
as  if  electrified,  and  lies  in  the  torrid  heat 
like  a worshiper  of  the  sun. 


Alloys  of  Gold  and  Iron 

■^HON  and  gp’.i  when  melted  together 
may  raixrd  in  various  proportions  and 
hardened  or  crystallized.  Alloys  contein- 
injr  ten  per  cent,  of  gold  are  harder  than 
pure  iron,  but  as  the  proportion  of  gold 
incrc|Be8  above  that  amount  the  alloy 
lpjiie|TM>fU'r.  Silver  and  iron  do  not 


Getting 
right 
down  to 
brass 
tacks! 


= the  national  joy  smoke 

S You  hit  up  a jimmy  pipe  jammed  brimful  of  P.  A. 
3 and  get  a run  for  your  money  1 Talk  about  ripe 
5 smoking  ! There  never  was  anything  like  P.  A.— 
S so  fresh  and  fragrant,  so  good  f 

3 There’s  joy  stored  up  for  you  in  every  ^in  of  this 
S bully  tobacco — whether  you  1 ight  the  md  j immy  or 

S roll  a cigarette — every  puff  makes  it  more  and  more 

3 the  tobacco  that  tickles  your  palate  most  I Your 
brand  ? Listen : 

P.  A,  can’t  bite,  because  the 
patented  process  l>y  which  it  is 
made  cuts  out  thesting.  Hente^ 
it’s  one  long  joy  pull — from 
first  fire-up  down  to  the  sweet 
“heel” — this  Prince  Albert  that 
has  doubled  the  number  of 
jimmy  pipe  smokers  ! Get  the 
idea  while  the  spirit  of  Spring 
is  bubbling  in  your  system  I 

Thm  toppy  r*d  bag.  Sc  t the 
tidy  red  tin,  JOcf  alto  in 
handeomm  pound  and  half» 
pound  humidors. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO. 
WiiMton-Saleni,  N.  C. 

is  smokioK  ap  top  there.”  Illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


“You  bar  P.  A.  araond  the 
corner,  up  in  Alaska,  down 
in  Georgia — or  anywhere 
else  rou  might  Journey. 
Yoo'li  find  it  the  king-pin 
ol  'em  all  tvtrywhert,  be- 
came men  know  it’sthe  Joy 
smoke  I Try  it  In  one  of 
those  "Bent  Ungers”  Doc 


sires  yoa  the 
how(l]r.<}o  to 
P.  A.  in  the 
toppy red b«s 


Cut  Down  the 
Cost  of  Living 


How  Americans 
Are  Governed 

In  Nation,  State,  and  City 


Will  hIiow  you  the  wtiy.  Fainnue  for  its 
HiicceHH  ill  helpliiK  uiie  on  the  journey 
thro’  life,  to  rio  more  livliiK  by  the  way. 
Enables  one  to  live  better  and  longer  by  lubricating 
bnman  inechiinisin. 

Voiir  Denier  op  C.  II.  Eynns  A-  Bonn,  lludnon,  N.  Y. 


Portable 

Fireproof 

Garages 

^ Cottages,  stores,  were 
i^houses,  implement 
shelters,  etc. 


In  successful  use  over  4 yerirs 

“ Buildings  come  1 

' complete  1“ 
Interlock  1 1 


Pruden  System  \ 

metal  nnits.  No  fesmlng.  No  wooc,  , 

yet  easily  erected  or  taken  down.  Strong,  band- 
some,  durable  as  masonry.  'Write  for  mtalor, 
giving  name  and  model  of  your  car  Freight  paid  , 
east  of  Ruckles.  Immedlato  shipment  from  stock.  I 

METAL  SHELTER  CO. I 

PstsnteassndSols  Mfn.  Pnidsn  ^Um  Buildings  A 
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rnd  us  the  names  and  addresses  ol  5 l>oys  <lrom  8 lo  18  years 
and  we’ll  send  you  a copy  ol  this  splendid  magazine  free. 
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/yo  FOR  m HEN  ^ OF  BRAINS 

-MADa  AT  KEYWtST> 


By  Crittenden  Marriott 

Author  of  “ Uncle  Sam’s  Business.” 

W'ith  Introduction  and  Pedagogical  Aids  by 

Dr.  James  Sullivan 

Principal  of  the  Boys’  Hig'n  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


This  is  a modem  and  timely  High-School 
text-book  of  civics  which  makes  the  subject  in- 
teresting. It  is  the  story  of  the  plan  and  methods 
of  American  government,  national,  state,  and 
city,  told  with  the  same  simplicity  and  interest 
of  style  that  marked  Uncle  Sam’s  Business. 
The  plan  is  to  picture  government  as  it  is,  in- 
stead of  devoting  much  space  to  historical 
origins  and  evolution.  Practical  powers  of  the 
government  are  explained  over  tariff,  coinage, 
railways,  trusts,  post-office,  etc.:  such  prob- 
lems as  those  of  Inter-State  Commerce,  the 
question  of  rebates,  and  the  relations  of  trusts 
to  the  public  are  defined. 

The  authority  exercised  by  the  executive  and 
judiciary  is  made  clear,  likewise  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
branches,  and  the  powers  of  state  government. 
The  last  division  of  the  book  is  devoted  wholly 
to  city  government.  Topical  questions  follow 
the  chapters. 

CHICAGO  RECORD-HERALD: 

” The  b«st  elementary  book  on  civics  brought 
out  in  this  country.” 

JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION: 

"Concise  and  clear.  Dr.  Sullivan’s  aid  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter  along 
pedagogical  lines  the  author  recognizes  as  of 
the  highest  value.  The  author  is  to  be  re- 
STiected  for  his  precision  of  statement  and  fine 
English.  The  book  easily  ranks  among  the 
best  of  its  kind.’’ 


NEIV  YORK  TIMES: 

“A  text-book  for  the  young  that  might  be 
read  with  profit  by  men  of  voting  age.” 


Correspondence  is  invited  from  superinten- 
dents,®^ leqchprS|:|.^^ulars  on  application. 

HARraj  * BIWTHERS,  NEW  YORK 
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FINANCE 

BY  FRANKUN  ESCHER 

Money  Rates  and  Security  Prices 

THE  PRESENT  EASE  IN  MONEY  AND  HOW  IT  IS  UKELY  TO  AFFECT  THE  PRICE  OF  STOCKS  AND  BONDS 


QHEX  a bond  and  brokerage  house, 
or  any  other  user  of  capital,  for  that 
matter,  goes  to  a bank  and  agrees 
to  pay  a fixed  rate  of  interest  for  a 
.t)an  running  for  a certain  number 
jf  months,  it  does  so  because  it 
Hgures  tliat  the  cost  of  tlie  money 
at  the  fixed  rate  will  be  less  than 
if  it  is  borrowed  on  a day-to-day 
basis.  A time,  in  other  words,  when  large  users  of 
money  in  Wall  Street  or  els«?where  are  willing  to  pay, 
say,  six  per  cent,  for  four  months’  money,  is  a time 
when  they  figure  tliat  the  average  rate  for  call- 
money  for  the  next  four  months  is  going  to  run  con- 
siderably higher. 

Back  in  December  Wall  Street  houses  were  paying 
full  six  per  cent,  for  four  months’  money — that  is  to 
say,  for  loans  running  into  next  April — and  were  glad 
to  get  it  at  that. 

Present  conditions  of  ease  in  the  money-market  are, 
in  other  words,  a good  deal  of  a surprise.  That  rates 
should  run  off  after  the  first  of  the  year  is  natural 
enough  and  entirely  according  to  precedent.  But  that 
call-money  in  almost  unlimited  amount  should  be 
going  begging  at  less  than  three  per  cent.,  that  bank 
reserves  at  New  York  should  be  rapidly  approaching 
the  condition  w’hich  the  financial  writers  love  to  de- 
scribe as  “ plethoric,”  that  we  should  actually  be 
exporting  gold  in  largo  amount — this,  certainly,  is  a 
state  of  things  which  tlie  “Street”  did  not  foresee. 
What  was  expected  in  the  way  of  money-market  con- 
ditions is  indeed  so  very  different  from  what  is  being 
realized  that  a good  deal  of  attention  is  now'  being 
paid  to  money  conditions  and  their  probable  effect  on 
security  prices.  More  than  one  Wall  Street  house,  not 
over-enthusiastic  up  to  now  over  the  outlook,  is  ad- 
vising its  clients  that  the  change  in  money-market 
conditions  will  operate  strongly  to  raise  the  price 
of  both  stocks  and  bonds. 

High  money  was  expected;  now,  instead,  rates  are 
low'  and  any  amount  of  money  is  to  be  had;  ergo, 
security  prices  are  bound  to  rise.  Sounds  logical 
enough,  hut.  unfortunately,  before  that  conclusion  is 
reached,  one  or  two  other  things  have  got  to  be  con- 
sidered. How  about  this  sudden  ease,  in  the  first 
place,  in  tlie  money-market? — what  has  brought  it 
about?  Then,  can  it  l)e  expected  to  last?  January 
has  been  a month  of  rates  very  much  lower  than  any- 
body thought  they  would  be.  but  how  about  the  next 
tw'o  or  three  months?  Is  the  money-market  really  as 
easy  as  it  seems,  or  may  it  be  that  current  low  rates 
are  merely  the  result  of  a combination  of  circum- 
stances temporary  in  their  influence?  Because  money- 
rates  are  low  in  .January  it  is  by  no  means  said  that 
they  will  be  low'  in  March  or  April.  Is  this  not,  per- 
haps, to  be  another  of  the  years  which  have  opened 
with  money  in  full  supply,  only,  a few  months  along, 
to  have  the  money  situation  “ tighten  up  ” and  the 
banks  charge  a high  rate  for  accommodation? 

T..et  us  consider  first  what  is  responsible  for  the 
present  ease  in  money.  Where  did  Wall  Street  go 
astray  in  its  estimates?  Primarily  in  the  amount  of 
money  it  figured  the  interior  w’ould  send  back  into 
the  big  cities  after  the  first  of  the  year.  Crop-moving 
being  completed,  it  w’as  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that 
a good  dAl  of  currency  would  come  back  from  the 
rural  districts.  But  with  business  as  active  as  repre- 
sented it  was  flgxired  that  the  interior  would  continue 
to  have  pretty  good  use  for  funds.  Certainly  no  such 
deluge  of  cash  as  has  poured  into  New  York  and  the 
other  big  cities  was  looked  for. 

Cash  receipts  at  primary  points  during  the  past 
few  w'eeks  have  had  the  result  of  driving  money  rates 
to  a low  level,  but  the  inpour  of  currency  has  been 
regarded  with  anything  but  unmixed  satisfaction.  It 
means  one  thing  and  one  thing  only,  and  that  is  that 
either  a decided  slackening  in  general  business  is 
under  way  out  through  the  country  or  else  that  busi- 
ness never  was  as  active  as  was  generally  supposed. 
Low  money  rates  in  themselves  are,  of  course,  an 
influence  toward  higher  security  prices;  but  when, 
as  at  present,  it  is  only  too  plain  that  the  reason 
cash  is  plentiful  and  rates  are  low  is  because  business 
is  falling  off,  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  low  rates 
is  not  likely  to  be  so  very  great. 

In  the  second  place,  is  the  present  low  level  of 
money  merely  a temporary  condition  or  is  it  likely  that 
two  months  from  now  or  three  months  from  now 
funds  will  still  be  obtainable  on  the  present  exceed- 
ingly easy  t<‘rms?  'I'hat  depends,  it  is  now  generally 
lulmitted,  upon  the  extent  of  the  reaction  in  business. 
Trade  has  at  no  time  during  the  past  six  months  been 
as  active  as  a good  many  people  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve. but  the  volume  of  business  has.  nevertheless, 
lieen  considerable,  and  to  carry  it  on  has  required  a 
lot  of  currency.  By  any  considerable  retrograde 
movement  in  business,  therefore,  further  large  amounts 
of  cash  will  be  released  and  added  to  bank  reserves. 
(Granted  that  the  trade  reaction  continues  even  to  a 
moderate  degree  during  the  next  two  or  three  months, 
currency  in  large  amount  will  surely  gravitate  into 
the  cities  during  all  that  time. 

Even  so,  however,  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
(bat  from  several  sources,  other  than  business,  heavy 


demands  will  be  made  U))on  the  money-market  during 
the  next  few  months.  January  alone  saw  the  issue  of 
almost  a quarter  of  a billion  dollars’  worth  of  new 
securities,  and,  while  that  pace  can  hardly  be  kept 
up,  the  amount  of  new  issues  for  the  sale  of  which  a 
favorable  opportunity  is  being  awaited  promises  to 
bring  the  total  for  the  current  half-year  well  above 
all  previous  records.  Nor  are  these  issues  of  domestic 
stocks  and  bonds  the  only  ones  which  the  market 
will  l)e  called  upon  to  absorb.  Following  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  between  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  Allies 
at  least  half  a billion  dollars  of  foreign  government 
bonds  will  be  issued,  a very  considerable  proportion  of 
them  in  this  market. 

-Another  thing  to  be  seriously  considered  from  a 
money-market  stamlpoint  is  the  effect  of  the  current 
outflow'  of  gold.  Because  of  the  flow  of  currency 
into  the  New  York  market  from  the  interior,  the  loss 
of  the  twelve  million  dollars  in  gold  which  have  been 
shipped  away  to  Paris  and  Argentina  has  exerted 
little  or  no  effect  on  money-rates.  If  continued,  how- 
ever, this  outflow  of  gold  is  bound  to  exert  a very 
great  effect.  As  long  as  cash  keeps  flowing  into  the 
cities  from  the  interior  the  gold  w’e  are  shipping 
abroad  will  probably  not  be  missed.  But  let  the  move- 
ment slow  down  (as  it  is  bound  soon  to  do)  and  the 
amount  taken  out  of  bank  reserves  by  gold  exports  no 
longer  be  made  good  by  receipts  of  cash  from  the  in- 
terior, and  the  situation  will  very  soon  change.  This 
gold  w'e  have  l>een  so  freely  sending  abroad,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  is  simply  money  w'hich  the  interior 
doesn’t  at  the  moment  need.  Let  a demand  for  cash 
arise  and  the  inland  banks  begin  calling  upon  the  de- 
posits they  have  in  the  cities,  and  the  fact  that  so 
much  of  this  cash  has  been  sent  away  will  quickly 
enough  make  itself  felt  in  a rise  in  money  rates. 

Were  the  banks  of  the  country  in  a strong  position 
as  regards  reserves,  the  loss  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
millions  in  gold  or  even  twice  that  amount  would 
makd'  little  difference  one  way  or  the  other.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  reserve  position  of  the  banks 
as  a whole  is  anything  but  strong.  According  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency’s  la.st  statement,  the  in- 
crease in  the  loans  of  the  country’s  national  banks 
during  1912  amounted  to  four  hundred  million  dollars, 
w'hile  cash  holdings  during  the  same  period  actually 
show’ed  a decrease.  That,  coming  on  top  of  a similar 
movement  the  year  before,  resulted  in  a reduction 
of  the  percentage  of  reserve  to  liabilities,  for  all  the 
national  banks,  to  2fl..3.') — a very  low  figure — low'er, 
indeed,  than  that  touched  just  before  the  panic.  At  the 
end  of  1906.  one  of  the  most  active  business  years  the 
country  has  ever  seen  and  the  year  in  which  call- 
money*  loaned  up  to  100  per  cent.,  the  percentage  of 
the  banks’  reserves  to  their  liabilities  stood  at  20.80 — 
considerably  above  where  it  stands  to-day. 

The  fact,  therefore,  that  money-rates  arc  low  at 
present  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  a long  period  of  easy 
conditions  ahead.  ' Even  if  business  does  continue  to 
react  and  a further  large  amount  of  cash  is  released, 
prospective  demands  upon  the  money-market  are  such 
that  continuance  of  low  rates  for  any  great -length  of 
time  can  hardly  be  expected.  What  seems  to  have 
happened  is  that  a combination  of  circumstances  has 
operated  to  bring  about,  for  the  moment,  a condition 
of  great  ease,  which  will  be  followed,  and  in  the  not 
distant  future,  by  a period  of  very  much  firmer  rates. 

But  whatever  the  future  course  of  the* money-market 
may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  money  is  exceedingly 
plentiful  and  cheap  at  the  present  time,  and  that  this 
in  itself  is  a security-market  influence  of  very  great 
importance. 

In  the  first  place,  to  a number  of  the  “ pools  ” in 
various  stocks  which  were  put  out  of  business  by  the 
squeeze  in  money  in  Deecmber,  the  present  money- 
market  means  the  opportunity  to  resume  active  opera- 
tions. When  call-money  ran  up  to  twenty  per  cent., 
more  than  one  pool  sold  out  and  wound  up  its  affairs 
entirely,  but  in  a good  many  instances  it  was  simply 
a case  of  lying  back  and  doing  nothing  until  money 
conditions  worked  around  into  better  shape.  That 
having  now  happened,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that 
some  of  these  pools  will  come  to  life  and  again  begin 
active  operations.  Certainly  they  cannot  expect  easier 
money  conditions  than  those  now  prevailing — six 
months’  money,  for  example,  obtainable  on  the  kind 
of  collateral  most  of  them  have  to  offer,  at  less  than 
four  per  cent. 

Nor  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  managers  of  these 
various  pools  are  astute  market  ojierators  and  fully 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  current  ease  in  the 
money-market  is  not  likely  to  last  long,  any  deterrent 
to  the  resumption  of  ictivity.  Quite  the  contrary. 
Few  of  the  pools  carried  over  from  last  year  got  their 
stocks  at  prices  as  low  as  those  prevailing  at  present. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  are  losses  to  be 
made  up — losses  which  managers  are  likely  to  figure 
can  better  be  made  up  while  there  is  a full  supply  of 
money  to  work  with  than  after  the  .-noney  situation 
has  tightened  up  again.  Quite  comprehensible,  there- 
fore, is  the  stir  in  some  of  the  stocks  in  which  pools 
are  known  to  exist. 

As  to  activity  likely  to  be  started  among  commis- 
sion-house customers  by  the  low  rates  for  money  pre- 


vailing. no  great  expectations  seem  to  l)e  justifted. 
iSome  of  the  bigger  operators  for  whom  time  money 
is  especially  procured  by  their  brokers,  and  who  are 
guaranteed  that  they  will  not  be  charged  more  than  a 
certain  rate  of  interest,  may  be  tempted  back  into  the 
market,  but  the  rank  and  file  of  margin  traders  are 
still  frightened  by  their  experience  of  a month  ago, 
and  are  not  taking  chances  on  having  it  repeated. 
Kates  are  low  enough  now,  but  with  the  outlook  as  it 
is,  how  does  the  small  trader  know  what  he  may  be 
charged  for  interest  in  February  or  March?  Having 
once  committed  himself  and  bought  something,  he 
knows  that  even  though  the  market  may  go  against 
him  the  only  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  hold  on  and 
see  it  through.  Which,  if  the  money-market  should 
happen  to  go  back  to  the  level  touched  in  December 
and  stay  there  for  a while,  might  be  a very  expensive 
operation. 

Some  increase  in  trading  by  commission-house  cus- 
tomers has  taken  place,  and  if  rates  continue  low  for 
a few  weeks  more  there  will  be  additional  buying 
from  this  source.  But  as  a market  influence  it  cannot 
be  considered  of  any  very  great  importance.  Until  the 
outlook  is  clearer  than  it  is,  it  will  take  more  than 
the  fact  that  money  is  temporarily  cheap  to  tempt 
the  average  trader  back  into  the  market. 

Very  much  the  same  thing  applies  with  regard  to 
that  growing  class  of  capitalists,  large  and  small,  who, 
whenever  money  rates  go  lower  than  the  rate  obtain- 
able from  good  securities,  borrow  heavily  at  bank  and 
use  the  money  to  buy  stocks  and  bonds.  With  six 
months’  money  obtainable  at  less  than  four  per  cent, 
and  any  amount  of  good  securities'  to  l)e  had  at  a price 
to  yield  almost  five  per  cent.,  it  might  be  thought  that 
operations  of  this  kind  would  l>e  on  a large  scale, 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  When  a man  borrows  time 
money  in  order  to  use  it  to  buy  securities  for  income, 
he  has  to  figure  not  only  on  the  difference  in  the  two 
rates  of  interest,  but  on  the  price  at  which  he  will 
lie  able  to  sell  out  the  bonds  when  his  loan  comes  due 
and  he  wants  to  close  off  the  operation.  The  ordinary 
risk  that  six  months  or  a year  from  now  the  bonds 
may  be  slightly  lower  in  price  he  is  bound  to  take; 
but  if  there  is  anything  in  the  outlook  which  makes 
it  seem  possible  that  tne  bonds  may  sell  materially 
lower,  he  is  likely  to  think  twice  before  he  goes  into 
the  deal.  To  make  a clear  point  on  the  interest  is  all 
very  well,  but  if  in  order  to  make  that  point  it  is 
necessary  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  two  or  three  points 
on  the  price  of  the  bonds,  the  proposition  isn’t  likely 
to  be  considered  attractive. 

The  thii^  of  all  things  likely  to  hurt  the  price  of 
good  bonds  is  a high  money-market.  With  the  mone- 
tary outlook  as  uncertain  as  it  is,  therefore,  there  is 
bound  to  be  a considerable  element  of  risk  in  this 
operation  of  buying  bonds  with  borrowed  money  for 
the  sake  of  making  the  difference  in  interest.  In  the 
case  of  an  outright  investment  purchase  the  risk  can 
easily  enough  be  taken — if  the  bonds  happen  to  be 
down  a point  or  two  at  the  end  of  six  months  it  makes 
little  difference.  But  in  the  case  of  the  operation  in 
question,  where  the  bonds  have  got  to  be  sold  when  the 
bank  loan  runs  off,  it  does  make  a difference.  It  makes 
so  much  difference,  in  fact,  that  bond-dealers  report 
purchases  from  this  source  to  be  in  very  small 
volume. 

Similarly  with  regard  to  the  investment  of  idle 
business  capital  in  bonds.  A good  deal  of  capital 
ordinarily  used  for  the  carrying  on  of  business  has 
become  available  for  this  purpose  during  the  past 
month,  and  unless  all  signs  fail  a further  consider- 
able amount  will  become  available  before  the  winter 
is  over,  but  the  proportion  of  this  money  being  used  to 
buy  bonds  is  very  small  indeed.  More  important,  far. 
than  any  consideration  as  to  income,  is  it  that  the 
business  hou.se  which  uses  its  surplus  to  buy  bonds 
should  be  able  at  any  time  to  turn  its  holdings  back 
into  as  much  money  as  was  originally  paid  for  them. 
Unless  he  feels  that  he  will  be  able  to  do  that,  indeed, 
the  business  man  is  unwilling  so  to  invest  the  funds 
of  his  firm.  ]\lore  than  one  bond  salesman  lately  has 
been  turned  down  on  the  ground  that  with  such  uncer- 
tainty in  the  money-market  as  prevails  at  present, 
even  the  best  bonds  are  likely  to  see  times  during  the 
next  few  months  when  it  may  be  hard  to  sell  them 
for  as  much  as  they  are  selling  for  now. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  present 
money  ease  on  outright  investment  purchases  by  indi- 
viduals. it  may  be  said  that  it  is  an  influence  of  but 
little  consequence  one  way  or  the  other.  Whether 
money  rates  in  Wall  Street  are  up  or  down,  banks 
pay  their  depositors  about  the  same  amount  of  in- 
terest. A man  having  money  lying  in  the  bank  ready 
to  invest  is  not.  therefore,  likely  to  be  particularly 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  rates  are  high  or  low. 

Taking  it  by  aiul  large,  then,  the  fact  that  the 
money-market  is  a good  deal  easier  just  now  than 
most  people  a month  or  six  weeks  ago  thought  it 
was  going  to  be  is  not  the  bull  factor  that  might  at 
first  be  imagined.  Cheap  money,  even  for  the  time 
being,  is  likely  to  set  some  of  the  pools  in  action  again, 
but  outside  of  that  seems  hardly  likelv  to  .start 
sufficient  bnviiig  fo  have  much  of  an  effect  o..  • • price 

of  solid  ir  . stment  securities. 


The  World’s  Great  Forests 


There  is  an  immense  and  continuous 
tract  of  forest  lying  north  of  the  St. 
Ijiwrenoe  Kiver.  in  the  provinces  of  Quebec 
.-ind  Ontario,  extending  northward  to  Hud- 
son Bay  and  labrador,  a region  measuring 
about  seventeen  hundred  miles  in  length 
from  east  to  west  and  a thousand  miles 
in  width  north  and  south. 

By  some  it  is  held  that  a much  larger 
i-ontinuous  area  of  timber  lands  exists  in 
the  State  of  Washington  and  northward 
through  British  Columbia  and  Alaska. 
But  til  is  contention  is  limited  to  North 
.America,  for.  it  has  been  pointed  out, 
there  lies  a forest  in  the  valley  of  the 
Amazon,  embracing  much  of  northern 
Brazil,  eastern  Peru.  Bolivia,  Ecuador. 
Colombia,  and  Guiana,  a region  at  least 
twenty-one  hundred  miles  in  length  by 
thirteen  hundred  in  breadth. 

Then,  too.  there  must  be  considered  the 
forest  area  of  Central  Africa,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Congo,  including  the  head-w’aters 
of  the  Nile  to  the  northeast  and  those  of 
the  Zambesi  on  the  south.  According  to 
reliable  estimates.  Central  Africa  conteins 
a forest  region  not  less  than  three  thou- 
sand miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
and  of  vast  although  not  fully  known 
width  from  cast  to  west. 

The  question  which  continent  possesses 
the  greatest  forest  has  been  placed  in  an- 
other light  by  an  explorer  who  is  compe- 
tent to  speak  of  still  another  great  forest 
region  of  the  gloln*.  This  authority  has 
painted  a vivid  picture  of  the  vast  pine, 
larch,  ami  cedar  forests  of  Siberia. 


Siberia  from  the  plain  of  the  Ohi  River 
on  the  west  to  the  valley  of  the  Indi- 
ghirka  on  the  east,  embracing  the  great 
plains  or  river  valleys  of  the  Yenesei, 
Olenek.  T.«na.  and  Yana  rivers,  is  one 
great  timber  belt,  averaging  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  in  breadth  from  north  to 
south,  being  fully  seventeen  hundred  miles 
wide  in  the  Yenesei  district,  and  having 
a length  from  east  to  west  of  not  less 
than  three  thousand  miles. 

Unlike  equatorial  forests,  the  trees  of 
the  Siberian  taigas  are  mainly  conifers, 
comprising  pines  of  several  varieties,  firs, 
and  larches.  In  the  Yenesei.  l>tma.  and 
Olenek  regions  there  are  thousands  of 
square  miles  where  no  human  being  has 
ever  been.  The  long-stemmed  conifers  rise 
to  a height  of  a hundred  and  fifty  feet 
or  more  and  they  stand  so  closely  to- 
gether that  walking  among  them  is  ex- 
tremely difficult. 

The  dense,  lofty  tops  exclude  the  pale 
arctic  sunshine,  and  the  straight  pale 
trunks,  all  looking  exactly  alike,  so  l)e- 
wilder  the  eye  in  the  obscurity  that  all 
sense  of  direction  is  soon  lost.  Even  the 
most  experienced  trappers  of  sahle  dare 
not  venture  in  the  dense  taigas  without 
taking  the  precaution  of  “blazing”  the 
trees  constantly  with  hatchets  as  they  walk 
forward.  If  lost  there  the  hunter  rarely 
finds  his  way  out,  but  perishes  miserably 
from  starvation  or  cold.  The  natives 
avoid  the  taigas  and  have  a name  for 
them  which  signifies  “ places  where  the 
mind  is  lost.” 


» Use  the 

I Broadway  Limited 
I Between  New  York  and  Chicago 


It  leaves  Pennsylvania  Station,  in  the 

heart  of  New  York  (one  block  from 
Broadway  at  3 2d  Street)  at  2.45  P.  M. 
to-day.  Connecting  electric  train  leaves 
Hudson  Terminal  (five  minutes  from 
Wall  Street)  at  the  same  time.  It 
arrives  Chicago,  Union  Station,  at 
9.45  to-morrow  morning. 

Returning,  it  leaves  Chicago  12.40  P.  M., 
and  arrives  New  York  9.40  next 
morning. 

It  is  all-steel,  all-Pullman  with  parlor- 
smoking or  club  car,  drawing-room 
sleeping  cars,  dining  car,  compart- 
ment cars,  and  observation  car  — all 
of  the  newest  and  brightest  design  and 
electric  lighted.  It  has  a library  of 
best  current  literature,  and  the  latest 
periodicals  and  newspapers,  terminal 
telephones,  a bath,  barber,  ladies’  maid 
and  manicurist,  a stenographer,  and  a 
trained  crew  picked  for  their  efficiency. 


It  makes  the  over-night  run  at  compar-  W 
atively  low  speed  over  a rock-ballasted  ^ 
smooth-riding  roadway  which  is  the  ® 
short  line  between  New  York  and  ® 
Chicago — the  best  guarantee  of  prompt-  ^ 
ness  and  comfort.  The  dining  car  ® 
service  is  exceptionally  high  grade.  ® 

It  presents  Pennsylvania  Railroad  service  ^ 
in  its  very  best  form — a service  that  ^ 
has  been  the  standard  of  America  for  ^ 
more  than  half  a century.  ^ 

It  is  the  most  convenient,  comfortable,  ® 
complete,  and  reliable  service  between  ® 
New  York  and  Chicago.  ® 
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50  YEARS 


tlim*  foot.  This  cortRiiil 
nificaiit,  it  is  poiiitcff  out. 
the  great  coral  reefs  and 
deposits  built  up  by  the 
mollusks. 


Some  Pessimistic  Statistics 

E.sti MATING  the  world’s  population  as 
1,500.(K)0.000,  the  whole  human  race  at 
present  living  could  stand  comfortably 
!>houlder  to  shoulder  in  an  area  of  five 
hundred  square  miles. 

Taking  the  number  of  generations  in  the 
|>ast  six  thousand  years  as  two  hundred, 
the  room  taken  by  them  all  on  the  aliove 
plan  would  only  be  half  the  size  of  Ger- 
many. or  less  than  the  area  of  the  state 
of  Colorado.  To  bury  all  the  people  on 
earth  would  rtsjuire  a graveyard  a little 
lareer  than  that  area. 

If  the  dust  left  by  each  lx)dy  be  esti- 
mated at  one-tenth  o*f  a cubic  yard,  whidi 
it  a liberal  estimate,  it  w'ould  cover  only 
forty  square  miles  to  a depth  of  about 


OF  CONSTANTLY  INCREASING 
POPULARITY  HAVE  CROWNED 
THE  INFALUBLE  REPUTATION  OF 
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The  Bulgarian  Servant 

The  Bulgarians  have  a curious  way  of 
recruiting  servants  at  two  periods  in  the 
year.  On  SI.  (Jeorge’s  day.  the  23d  of 
.April,  and  on  the  2()th  of  ()ctolx*r  the 
streets  of  the  capitil  arc  filled  with  ser- 
vants who  come  to  look  for  employment. 
'The  ladies  who  employ  them  pass  by  in  a 
street  resen ed  especially  for  this  strange 
“market”  and  examine  and  interrogate 
the  aspirants.  The  average  wages  is  four 
dot  lags  per  month,  out  of  which  sum  the 
wteliu^rvant  manages  to  save  enough 
Klr-aizod  “dot”  on  the  occasion  of 
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The  Grinding  of  Lenses 

By  far  the  greatest  quantity  of  high- 
grade  optical  glass  suitable  for  lenses 
made  in  this  country  is  imported  from 
(Jennany  and  France.  This  glass  comes 
to  us  in  pieces  a trifle  larger  than  the 
size  of  the  lenses  to  be.  made.  'Wie  two 
surfaces  are  polished  sufficiently  to  enable 
the  expert,  as  he  gazes  through  the  glass, 
to  see  that  it  has  no  defects. 

It  is  very  important  that  before  the 
actual  work  of  grinding  is  begun  the 
rough  blocks  shall  be  examined  with  the 
greatest  care,  since,  if  they  contain  the 
slightest  veining  or  trace  of  unequal 
density,  all  work  upon  them  will  be 
wasted.  Care  must  also  bo  taken  that 
the  disks  shall  be  perfectly  annealed,  ' he 
test  in  this  relation  is  made  by  polarized 
light.  Two  kinds  of  glass  are  used  in  the 
construction  of  lenses — c*rown  and  flint. 

Grinding  is  accomplished  on  an  iron 
disk  of  the  proper  curve,  revolving  in  a 
circular  trough,  which  is  placed  upon 
what  is  termed  a “ stump.”  This  accords 
the  operator  j)erfect  freedom  of  movement. 
Powdered  emery  and  water  are  thrown 
upon  the  ■wheel  from  time  to  time. 

When  the  glass  under  treatment  has 
been  ground  to  approximately  the  re- 
quired shape,  it  is  placed  upon  another 
slowly  revolving  tool,  a finer  grade  of 
emery  being  used.  From  that  implement 
it  procee<l8  to  still  another^  where  it  re- 
mains until  very  nearly  the  right  size  has 
been  attained  and  the  glass  has  gained 
approximately  the  retiuircd  curves.  Tlie 
last  grinding  of  all  is  the  most  impor- 
tant and,  of  course,  calls  for  the  greatest 
care  and  skill.  The  selection  of  the  emery 
plays  a verj^  important  r6le  in  all  stages 
of  grinding,  since  a single  mistake  in  this 
selection  might  vitiate  the  labors  of 
months  and,  in  many  cases,  absolutely 
ruin  the  glass. 

After  the  “ fining,”  as  the  last  stage  is 
' called,  has  been  accomplished,  the  lens 
is  taken  to  the  polishing  department, 
where  work  still  more  delicate  is  await- 
ing it. 

In  the  case  of  large  lenses,  polishing  and 
correction  are  done  on  massive  machinery 
installed  in  a room  the  temi>erature  of 
which  must  bo  maintained  absolutely 
constant.  Such  caution  is  necessary  at 
this  stage  that  even  windows  must  not 
be  opened,  since  a particle  of  dirt  from 
the  outside  might  play  havoc  with  the 
bit  of  glass  in  the  workman’s  hand.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  he  is  now  en- 
gaged in  an  operation  concerned  with  pos- 
sible errors  not  greater  than  the  two- 
hundred-thousandth  part  of  an  inch. 

Coal-tar  pitch  and  oxide  of  iron  are 
now  placed  upon  a revolving  wheel.  On 
this  the  lens  is  put.  The  workman  holds 
it  in  his  hand,  as  indeed  he  does  for  most 
of  the  time  in  all  stages  of  grinding,  and 
from  time  to  time  he  adds  a quantity  of 
the  mixture  mentioned. 

When  the  lens  has  been  polished  to  the 
right  degree  a rigid  test  is  employed  to 
determine  that  every  curve  is  absolutely 
true  to  the  radius  calculated  before  the 
work  was  begun.  The  next  step  is  to 
center  the  lens  upon  a machine  that 
renders  the  edges  of  precisely  equal  thick- 
ness all  around. 

The  glass  is  still  uncompleted.  There 
follows  an  operation  demanding  the  ut- 
most delicacy  of  manipulation  oi  the  sur- 
faces of  the  lens  in  order  that  each  ray 
of  light  shall  be  brought  to  one  exact  focal 
point. 


Cold-storage  Eggs 

In  spite  of  all  the  jokes  that  have  been 
made  about  cold  storage,  this  method  of 
presen'ing  food  has  many  advantages. 
In  the  case  of  eggs  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  cold-storage  method  comppares 
favorably  with  the  lime  preservation  meth- 
od. which  is  the  one  in  most  common  use. 
After  six  or  seven  months  in  cold  storage, 
the  egg  has  not  changed  its  appearance, 
whereas  the  egg  preserved  in  lime  , has 
Ijecome  vellowish.  The  egg  in  cold  storage 
mav  he’  eaten  from  the  shell  after  three 
to ’four  months:  in  this  time  the  lime- 
preserved  egg  has  ac(|uired  a distinct 
flavor. 

The  development  of  methods  for  attain- 
ing low  temperatures  has  had  an  impor- 
tant effect  upon  the  egg  industry.  Russia 
i-xports  every  year  more  than  2,830  mil- 
lion eggs  worth  $.32,500,000.  Tho  impor- 
tation of  eggs  into  this  country  amounts 
to  .$21,000,000  a >1^8 r and  our  exports 
come  to  $1,700,000.  Denmark  exports 
35.500,000  eggs  a year  and  Constantinople 
is  said  to  import  in  cold  storage  75,000 
c-ases,  each  case  containing  100  eggs. 

However,  the  usual  method  for  keeping 
eggs  in  cold  storage  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  While  the  low  temperature  pre- 
vents the  activity  of  decay  l>acteria.  it 
does  not  prevent  slow  oxidation  within 
the  egg-shell,  nor  does  it  ’prevent  evapora- 
tion completely.  A French  iusimtor.  F^^r- 

nand  T.ie8cardA,  ha^  devised  Jupra^^^uch 

overcomesi  tbewl 

consists  of  keepin.g  the 

phere  of  an  inert  TaSf  as  nitrogen  or  car- 


bon dioxide.  This  prevents  oxidation  com- 
pletely; and  sealing  prevents  evaporation. 
The  eggs  are  placed  in  tin  cases,  each  con- 
taining 500  eggs.  These  cases  are  placed 
on  wooden  racks  so  as  to  allow  free  cir- 
culation of  air  between  them,  and  each  is 
further  provided  with  a piece  of  calcium 
chloride  which  absorbs  all  the  moisture. 
The  racks  with  the  tin  boxes  are  now  put 
into  air-tight  chambers  from  which  the 
air  is  exhausted.  This  causes  tlie  removal 
of  the  little  air  that  is  inside  the  shell  of 
each  egg  and  any  that  may  be  dissolved 
in  the  albumen.  The  gas  to  be  used  is 
first  sterilized  and  then  slowly  introduced 
into  the  chamber  until  the  normal  pres- 
sure is  restored.  The  boxes  are  then  with- 
drawn from  the  autoclave  and  tlie  open- 
ing of  each  is  soldered  up;  the  boxes  are 
now  placed  in  a room  having  a tempera- 
ture of  thirty-five  degrees  Fahrenheit — 
only  three  degrees  above  freezing.  No  at- 
tention need  now  be  given  to  ventilation 
or  to  the  atmospheric  moisture. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  are  that 
the  eggs  do  not  dry  through  the  shell, 
they  do  not  oxidize,  and  the  flavor  is  ab- 
solutely unaffected  even  after  ten  months 
of  storage;  and  in  this  length  of  time  the 
albumen  does  not  become  in  the  least  dis- 
colored. 


The  Indian  and  His  Canoe 

When  the  red  man  of  the  old  type 
wants  to  construct  a canoe,  he  fells  a 
cedar  tree  or  else  seeks  a prostrate  trunk 
of  the  dimensions  he  fancies.  In  either 
case  he  proceeds  to  cut  out  a section  of 
the  desired  length,  peels  off  the  bark,  and 
hollows  out  the  log,  leaving  a smooth  sur- 
face upon  the  sides  and  bottom  from  end 
to  end.  Next  the  log  is  turned  over  and 
the  outside  fashioned. 

The  log  is  hollowed  by  burning  and 
chopping,  A fire  is  built  on  the  top  and 
is  so  carefully  watched  and  so  skilfully 
directed  that  ’B’hen  the  burning  is  fin- 
ished the  big  piece  of  timber  is  neatly 
hollowed,  with  wonderful  symmetry  from 
bow  to  stern.  The  whole  concave  surface 
is  left  so  evenly  and  nicely  charred  that 
when  the  surface  is  worked  down  to  the 
sound  timber  by  the  use  of  a buckhorn 
adze  there  remains  but  little  alteration  to 
be  made. 

The  log  is  turned  over,  with  the  hollow 
side  down.  A slow  fire  is  employed  to 
shape  the  exterior  and  once  more  the  sur- 
face is  neatly  worked  until  the  sound 
timber  appears. 

Since  the  coming  of  the  white  man  the 
Indians  have,  for  the  most  part,  felled 
trees  for  their  canoes  with  axes;  but  in 
the  old  days  this  was  accomplished  by 
burning  and  by  stone  implements,  the  fire 
lieing  so  handled  as  not  to  injure  the  por- 
tion whereof  the  canoe  was  to  be  built. 

When  the  interior  and  the  exterior  of 
the  canoe  have  been  finished  to  the  lik- 
ing of  the  builder,  his  next  step  is  to 
“stretch.”  Without  this  operation  the 
craft  w'ould  be  entirely  unseaworthy.  To 
make  the  canoe  seaworthy,  it  is  set  level 
on  a firm  skid  foundation  and  filled  with 
water.  A fire  is  then  built  and  stones 
of  a red  heat  are  thrown  into  the  can w 
until  the  water  boils.  This  boiling  is 
maintained  until  the  walls  of  the  canoe, 
which  are  more  than  an  inch  thick,  be- 
come as  pliable  as  sole  leather  and  capable 
of  being  stretched  a foot  or  more  beyond 
their  normal  width. 

The  builder’s  attention  is  now  turned 
to  the  adjustment  of  cleverly  fitting  sticks 
jmt  in  transversely  along  the  gunwale,  in- 
creasing in  length  from  the  ends  to  the 
middle.  By  reason  of  these  stretchers  a 
cedar  log  of.  say,  two  feet  and  a half  in 
diameter  will  furnish  a canoe  of  three  or 
four  feet  in  beam.  The  width  of  the  canoe 
varies,  of  course,  -with  the  length. 

The  sides  of  the  canoe  having  been 
brought  to  the  desired  curv’ature,  tbe  wa- 
ter is  then  emptied  out  and  the  shell  al- 
lowed to-  dry  thoroughly,  but  without 
cracking. 

The  finishing  touches  consist  of  a smear- 
ing. inside  and  out,  with  fish-oil,  together 
with  artistic  decorations  in  brilliant 
colors. 


New  Chinese  Currency 

There  is  being  printed  in  this  country 
a vast  sum  of  paper  money  for  the 
Chinese  republic.  This  is  the  first  money 
authorized  by  the  new  government  of 
China.  In  the  design  of  this  money  China 
has  paid  a compliment  to  the  United 
States  in  that  it  has  made  the  American 
dollar  the  standard  of  value  for  this 
..^oue.  The  Chinese  money  is  being 
printed  in  Chinese  on  one  side  and  in 
English  on  the  other,  thus  making  the 
exchange  of  Chinese  and  Am/  rican  moneys 
easy,  a thing  that  has  hem  quite  a prob- 
‘ leni  in  the  past.  The  now  notes  will  be 
in  <!'  nominations  of  $1.  $5,  $10.  $.50.  and 
.^1*"'  and  will  bear  the  iiortrait  of  the 
V f "T.;  ' "ilPPeius.  who  stands  in  the 

n esteem  of  the  Chinese 

i 1 only  to  Confucius. 


extremely  light  action  of 
the  Monarch  Typewriter  en- 
dears  it  to  all  operators  who  use  it. 

The  typist  who  takes  pride  in  her 

position  finds  great  satisfaction  in 

being  able  to  turn  out  as  much 

work,  and  as  good  work,  per  hour, 

toward  the  end  of  the  working  day 

as  during  the  morning.  Other  conditions  being  the 

same,  she  can  always  do  this  on  a Monarch.  There  is 

“No  Three  O’Clock  Fatigue” 

for  users  of  this  machine.  The  mechanical  reason 
for  the  Monarch  light  touch  is  found  in  the  action 
of  the  Monarch  type  bar,  an  exclusive  and  patented 
featime  which  gives  this  remarkably  light  touch. 

We  would  remind  the  business  man  that 
Monarch  light  touch  means  more  work  and  better 
work,  because  less  physical  strength  is  expended  by 
the  operator.  Therefore,  cost  per  folio  is  reduced, ' 
making  the  Monarch  a business  economy. 

SEND  FOR  MONARCH  LITERATURE 

Then  try  the  Monarch,  and  be  convinced  that  Monarch 
merit  rests  in  the  machine  itself,  not  merely  in  what 
we  tell  you  about  it. 


No  i 


Monarch  Department 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


The  Cradle  of  the  Modern  Bascule  Bridge. 
The  Famous  Chicago  River, 
and 


A Typical 

STRAUSS  BASCULE 

crossing  it  at  Polk  St.  in  the  heart  of  Chicago 

The  Strauss  Bascule  Bridge  Company 

CHICAGO 

^ . .ri“  om 

Designing  and  Consulting  Engineers 
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THE  MAN  WHO  GAVE 
UNCLE  SAM  HIS  DUES 

(Voniinued  from  page  12) 
hear  no  more  about  this  fierce  way  of  col- 
lecting customs.  So  there  was  not  much 
change  in  the  ancient  methods,  and  the 
rusty  customs  sieve  still  let  a great  deal  of 
Uncle  Sara’s  golden  revenue  drip  away. 

Mr.  Loeb  felt  the  drag  on  the  machine, 
and  determined  to  remove  all  doubt  from 
the  minds  of  his  men — ^also  to  remove  all 
the  men  who  had  any  doubts  left.  He  re- 
ported the  situation  to  the  President  at 
Washington,  and  received  from  Mr.  Taft 
this  reply: 

“ Go  ahead  and  hit  fraud  between  the 
eyes,  no  matter  whom  it  hurts.  I will 
back  you  to  the  last,  and  no  squeals  on 
the  part  of  the  guilty  shall  have  the 
slightest  influence.” 

Tlie  word  was  passed.  Ever}'  one  of  the 
three  thousand  inspectors,  appraisers, 
weighers,  clerks,  etc.,  concerned  in  the 
collection  of  customs  awoke  to  the  new 
and  startling  condition.  A young  watch- 
man at  the  piers  who  hitherto  had  earned 
his  pay  by  merely  reporting  for  duty 
every  evening  and  then  going  home  to 
sleep,  summed  up  the  situation  in  a 
phrase.  He  said:  ‘‘P’chee!  Loeb’s  on  th’ 
level  an’  he  knows  his  business.” 

Customs  revenue  at  the  port  of 
York  suddenly  jumped  from  three  million 
dollars  a w^k  to  nearly  five  millions. 
And  they  have  not  dwindled  yet,  although 
nearly  four  years  have  passed.  Incom- 
ing passengers,  who  used  to  yield  grudg- 
ingly half  a million  dollars  a year  on  the 
clothing,  furs,  laces,  jewels,  etc.,  that 
they  brought  home  from  Europe,  yielded 
two  million  tw'o  hundred  thousand  dollars 
during  the  first  year  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration. Their  payments  have  fallen 
off  considerably  of  late  because  the  pas- 
sengers have  found  that  they  can’t 
smuggle  as  much  as  one  pin;  but 
merchants  wlio  deal  in  the  commodities 
they  used  to  “ bring  in  ” report  a large 
increase  in  their-  importing  business.  As 
for  the  detection  "and  punishment  of  under- 
weighing and  undervaluing  in  the  import- 
ing business  the  mere  mention  of  the 
frauds  seems  to  fill  the  air  with  foul 
miasma.  Three  millions  and  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars' have  come  in  from  this 
source  alone.  The  two  million  dollars 
penalty  recovered  from  the  fraudulent 
sugar  importer,s  alone  is  still  fresh  in 
public  memory.  Besides  all  this,  five 
million  dollars  in  penalties  has  been  re- 
covered, making  a total  of  eight  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  revolution  in  customs  methods  was 
not  accomplished  without  tragedies,  many 
tragedies.  Some  men  were  sent  to  prison, 
and  some  died  under  the  ignominy  of  ex- 
posure. Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
customs  men  were  either  so  incompetent 
or  so  deeply  rooted  in  crookedness  that 
they  could  not  change  their  ways,  and 
they  were  thro^\•^l  out  of  the  sen'ice. 
There  had  to  be  a great  deal  of  readjusting 
of  the  forces,  of  fitting  round  pegs  into 
round  holes  and  square  pegs  into  square 
holes  before  the  job  was  properly  under 
way;  but  under  the  direction  of  the  new 
Collector  the  job  got  itself  done,  The 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
helped  in  many  ways,  giving  Mr.  Loeb 
considerable  freedom  in  making  promo- 
tions. The  whole  business  is  on  an  honest 
basis  now,  Mr.  Loeb  believes,  and  the 
government  is  getting  its  customs  revenue 
in  full  and  honestly. 

To  look  over  the  list  of  persons  who 
have  tried  to  smuggle  silks,  furs,  laces, 
and  jewels  into  the  port  of  New  York  is 
very  like  reading  a great  social  register 
of  the  United  States,  and  most  of  the 
offenders  have  been  the  ladies — God  bless 
’em!  They  simply  would  not,  could  not, 
should  not  understand  why  they  should 
pay  duty  on  things  they  brought  in  for 
themselves.  They  never*  never  had  paid 
and  they  never  would — until  the  newly 
reinforced  and  cleansed  customs  machine 
caught  them.  Coaxings,  pleadings,  tears, 
threats,  appeals  to  political  “ pull,”  all 
were  in  vain. 

“‘Be  courteous  to  every  one;  don’t 
wrangle,  but  be  firm,”  were  the  orders 
from  the  Collector.  Not  infrequently  it 
happened  that  the  owner  of  a diamond 
tiara  or  a rope  of  pearls  explained  with 
the  air  of  one  who  propounds  an  un- 
answerable proposition  that  she  had 
brought  in  the  jewels  years  ago  duty 
free,  having  had  the  “ courtesies  of  the 
port  ” extended  to  her. 

“ Yes,  madame.”  was  Mr.  Loeb’s  in- 
evitable and  smiling  reply  to  this;  “but 
the  law  at  that  time  demanded  the  pay- 
ment of  import  duty,  and  you  can  pay  now 
for  then.  Of  course  the  government  was 
lax  at  that  time  in  failing  to  collect; 
therefore  the  government  will  not  seize 
the  jewels  as  it  would  in  a case  of  smug- 
gling, but  will  simply  accept  your  pay- 
nient  now,” 

The  veteran  travelers  who  had  “ brought 
***  ” an  over-supply  of  clotii^ng,  gloves, 
scarfs,  etc,,  vear  after  vyr  werB-Jnfuri-j, 
ated  wl&iC;tiltd?3bu4id  't%y  Jiaj  1)  pa^ 
‘iuty.  One*  old  friend  T0olletto5,. 


■SAVED  IN  TIME,  OR,  THE  PROFESSOR’S  BLUNDER 

ir.  Heath  Robinton  in  "The  Sketch" 


The  wisdom  of  age  recom- 
mends to  the  action  of  youth 
the  purity  and  the  flavor  of 

Old  Overholt  Rye 

"Same  for  100  Yeare”— 
the  whiskey  that  has  satis- 
fied men  and  wanned 
their  hearts  for  over  a 
century — one  of  the 
unchanging  things 
of  life.  Distilled 
and  bottled  in 
bond. 

A.  Overholt  & Co. 

PiiUburgb,  P«. 


WANTED-SALESMEN  AND  SALESWOMEN 


good  positions  open.  AddroM(o««reato<^ 

National  Salasmon'a  Training  Aa«n. 

*%ewYork  KaosasCitr  S«n  Francisco  NewC>iaCM*T««— 


BOOKS 

For  the  Traveler  and  the 
Prospective  Traveler 

Roman  Holidays,  by  W.  D. 
Howells.  Covering  a wonderful 
country — Italy,  with  various 
stops  along  the  Mediterranean — 
in  the  wonderful  way  of  Mr. 
Howells.  Illustrated  . . net  $3.00 

Travelers  Edition,  leather  . net  3.00 
PiCTURKSQUB  SiciLY,  by  William 
Agnew  Paton.  The  best  descrip- 
tion in  detail  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  interesting  of  Medi 
tenranean  Islands.  Illustrated 

from  photographs *.50 

A Fantasy  op  Mediterranean 
Travel,  by  S.  G.  Bayne.  -All 
the  joy  of  a Mediterranean  voy- 
age— and  much  friendly  infor- 
mation as  well — between  book 
covers.  Illustrated  . . net  1.25 

Literary  Landmarks  op 
Florence,  by  Laurence  Hutton. 

A guide  to  the  literary  shrines 
and  a history  of  Florentine 

letters i-oo 

Literary  Landmarks  op  Venice, 
by  Laurence  Hutton.  Similar  in 
scop^e  to  "Literary  Landmarks 

of  Florence”  * 00 

Discoveries  in  Every  - day 
Europe,  by  Don  C.  Seitz. 
Shrewd  humor — not  a gui'ic 
book,  but  a book  to  guide,  by 
its  observation  of  things  one 
sees  or  ought  to  see  . . net  1.25 

The  RuLEC-i-  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, tr  Richard  Harding 
Davis.  Snapshots  of  Gibraltar, 
Tangier,  Cairo.  Constantinople 
and  modem  Greece  ....  1.25 
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dasheef  to  a telephone  on  the  pier  and  pro- 
tested that  he  would  leave  his  trunks  on 
the  pier  and  the  government  was  welcome 
to  keep  them  and’ be  this  and  that  in  the 
bargain. 

“ Oh  no,  Harry,”  Mr.  Loeb  replied. 

*•  The  government  doesn’t  want  your 
clothes.  You  go  back  to  the  inspector 
and  tell  him  you  want  to  amend  your 
declaration.  Ho  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment. You  had  no  intent  to  defraud. 
Pay  up  like  a man.” 

And  Harry  paid  up  like  a man.  So  did 
thousands  of  other  travelers,  when  it  had 
been  made  very  plain  to  them  that  the 
good  old  days  of  yore  were  now  gone  past 
recall.  A whole  book  could  be  written 
about  the  revolution  in  the  customs  ser- 
vice. Here  is  one  item:  three  hundred 
merchants  in  forty-six  different  lines  of 
trade  came  voluntarily  to  the  Collector’s 
office  and  paid  in  more  than  three  millions 
of  dollars  of  duties  that  they  had  art- 
fully evaded.  Perhaps  they  did  not  come 
voluntarily — not  quite  voluntarily;  but 
they  knew  that  the  reorganized,  revital- 
ized, customs  service  whs  after  them, 
lyid,  like  Colonel  Scott’s  coon,  they  came 
down.  There  was  a golden  thread  of 
genuine  sentiment  in  some  of  these  cases: 
merchants  whose  boys  were  coming  out  of 
college  and  were  about  to  enter  their 
father’s  firms  made  haste  to  square  ac- 
counts with  Uncle  Sam  so  that  the  boys 
might  start  life  in  a clean  business. 

Another  party  is  in  power,  and  Mr. 
Loeb  is  awaiting  the  day  next  month  when 
he  may  turn  over  the  office  to  his  suc- 
cessor and  go  out  into  private  business 
at  twice  as  much  salary  as  Uncle  Sam  has 
paid  him. 

“ In  going,”  he  said  to  me,  “ I have  only 
one  regret — that  I must  leave  the  work 
I like  and  the  men  who  have  helped  me 
make  it  a success.  I hope  we  shall  soon 
see  the  day — and  I believe  it  is  rapidly 
approaching — when  executive  positions  in 
the  government  employ,  requiring  not  only 
technical  knowledge  but  experience  to 
produce  the  best  results,  may  be  retained 
by  able  men  regardless  of  party  affilia- 
tions.” 


The  New  Catholic  Bible 

When  the  Order  of  Benedictines  shall 
have  completed  the  revision  of  the  Latin 
Bible  whereon  it  is  now  engaged,  it  is 
oxnected  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
will  possess  the  best  translation  of  the 
sacred  books  that  has  been  made. 

The  task  which  was  set  for  the  re- 
visers is  the  recovery,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  the  Latin  version  made  by  Saint  .Jerome 
in  the  third  century.  Jerome,  naturally, 
had  access  to  more  and  better  copies  of 
the  original  Scriptures  than  are  now  in 
existence.  It  is  assumed  that  his  version 
must  have  been  better  than  those  trans- 
lations made  at  a later  time,  and  l>ptter 
even  than  those  Greek  and  Hebrew  ver- 
sions that  have  been  copied  time  after 
time  and  are  full  of  the  errors  of  the 
copyists.  The  I.Htin  Bible  now  in  use 
in  the  Catholic  Church  was  published  in 
L50;}  by  Clement  VIII.  after  a commission 
had  labored  on  it  for  forty  years. 

Men  are  now  engaged  in  this  work  in 
the  various  libraries  of  Europe  where 
Biblical  manuscripts  are  found.  When  the 
comparison  of  an  ancient  manuscript  with 
the  Clementine  Bible  is  completed,  the  an- 
notated sheets  are  smit  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  Benedictine  order  in  Rome.  This 
part  of  the  work  of  revision  will,  it  is 
said,  not  be  completed  for  five  or  six  years, 
and  it  will  probably  takes  as  much  longer 
to  make  a scholarly  comparison  of  the  dif- 
ferent versions  and  decide  which  reading 
must  be  the  work  of  Saint  Jerome. 


Burned  by  Cold 

Whoever  has  applied  a moistened  finger 
to  a piece  of  frosty  metal  in  winter  well 
remcml>er8  the  painful  experience  thereby 
gained  of  the  fact  that  cold,  as  well  as 
heat,  can  blister  the  skin. 

During  some  experiments  in  the  pro- 
duction of  excessively  low  temperatures 
Pictet,  the  French  investigator,  burne<l 
himself  with  cold  several  times,  and  the 
effects  were  so  remarkable  that  he  deemed 
them  worthy  of  description  to  a l>ody  of 
scientific  men. 

It  appears  that  there  are  two  kinds,  or 
degrees,  of  cold  burn.  In  the  case  of  the 
less  severe  “ burns  ” the  skin  at  first 
turns  red.  but  becomes  blue  the  next  day. 
The  inflamed  spot  swells,  and  a period 
varying  from  a month  to  six  weeks  elapses 
before  the  wound  heals. 

\'  - *^he  contact  with  the  cold  sub- 

stai  longer  and  more  complete  a 

be  . . ,iv  -(■<  ond  ’ "roe  is  produced.  A 
iLa*  . t iiib  stu'  . ! (und  is  formed, 
and  til,  pr.  . '.'S  of  lii.^  is  very  slow. 

A drop  of  l.’qui  billing  on  Pictet’s 

hand  produce  ! a • which  did  not 

completely  heal  i rionths,  while  a 

^ppj;kiijr^  fi|ieaf|,'‘|  ,^ntally  inflicted  on 
tile  »ame  hamJ  an.i  ii<  ailv  at  the  aasie 
or  twelve  days. 
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COMMENT 

Our  Governor 

If  Governor  Sulzer  had  not  climbed  so  high 
in  his  own  estimation,  he  wouldn’t  have  had  so 
far  to  fall  in  the  opinion  of  the  public.  Peace 
to  his  pieces! 

A Chinese  Remedy 

Let  tlie  subway  contracts  be  submitted  to  a vote  of 
the  people  of  New  Y'ork. — The  World. 

Surely  the  last  thing  the  people  of  New  York 
should  wish  done.  As  a body  they  know  noth- 
ing whatever  about  the  merits  of  the  Subway  con- 
tracts, and  niuety-nine-hundredths  of  them  could 
not  possibly  qualify  themselves  to  form  an  intelli- 
gent opinion  about  them.  For  the  hundredth  voter 
who  might  learn  about  tliem  if  he  took  the  time, 
it  would  be  a waste  of  time  to  try  to  inform  him- 
.■»elf.  It  is  a case  where,  for  good  or  ill,  the  doc- 
tors must  decide.  To  submit  it  to  a vote  of  the 
people  would  be  like  the  Chinese  method  of  curing 
sickness  by  beating  gongs.  Submit  it  to  the  peo- 
ple and  then  hear  the  gongs;  the  multifarious 
He.yrst  gongs;  the  Pulitzer  gongs! 

Oh,  my! 

It  is  a question  about  the  vermiform  appendix 
of  New  York.  Leave  it  to  the  doctors.  They 
may  decide  wrong,  but  they  are  a thousand  times 
l)etter  qualified  to  decide  than  the  patient  ever 
can  b('. 


The  Income-tax  Amendment 

The  Sixteenth  Amendment  may  be  accepted  as 
resolving  a doubt  about  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution, rather  than  as  making  a clear  and  posi- 
tive change  in  that  instrument.  It  is  true  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  dwlared  unconstitutional 
a particular  law  of  Congress  imposing  a tax  on 
incomes.  But  the  tlcnjision  was  attained  by  the 
narrowest  of  margins.  Eminent  members  of  the 
<M)urt.  including  the  ])resent  Chief  Justice,  pro- 
tested against  it  in  language  of  extraordinary 
fervor.  Eminent  lawyers  all  over  the  country, 
including  many  of  decidedly  conservative  lean- 
ings, questioned  the  correctness  of  it.  Moreover, 
lawyers  and  statesmen  have  ever  since  been  urging 
that  an  income-tax  law  could  1m*  framed  which 
would  avoid  the  objections  offered  to  that  one. 
So  it  is  plain  that  a very  great  and  res]K;ctable 
body  of  public  opinion  has  all  along  held  an  in- 
roiiio  tax  to  1m'  constitutional  without  any  amend- 

lIKOlt. 

That  of  itself  helps  to  make  the  amendment 
web-oiiK',  an<l  it  is  also  indisputable  that  an  over- 
whohning  majority  of  the  people  desire  Congre.ss 
to  have  the  power  in  (lucstion.  The  amendment 
is  wel<*onic  for  other  reason.s.  Not  the  least  of 
these — though,  of  course,  not  f»f  itself  sufficient  to 
justify  ratification— is  the  demonstration  it  offers 
that  it  is  still  possilrle  to  amend  the  Con.stitution 
without  any  war  or  other  violent  disturbance  of 


xtciety.  ln(l«-('(l,  the  method  of  its  j)assage  is  far 
nior«‘  reassuring  than  was  the  case  with  its  ini- 
nu'diate  predc'ccssors,  for  tlieir  validity  has  been 
seriou.sly  questioned  on  account  of  the  measures 
which  an  extremely  partisan  majority  in  Congres-s 
took  to  secure  them._, 


Still  another  rea^n  toft^cIc' 
niEliltQiys"  tersely  Coi 


amend - 
ian  Hull, 


of  Tennessee,  who  will  probably  draft  a new  in- 
come-tax law,  when  he  remarked: 

One  of  the  important  results  of  an  income  tax  will 
he  the  curbing  of  unnecessary  Federal  expenditures. 
When  a great  part  of  the  go\Vrnment’s  income  is  de- 
rived by  a direct  tax  upon  the  citizens  of  the  nation, 
they  will  scrutinize  more  carefully  the  appropriations 
made  by  Congress. 

Still,  we  are  not  out  of  the  wotals  in  this 
matter.  It  remains  to  see  how  wisely  and  justly 
Congress  will  use  the  iK)wer  which  it  will  hence- 
forth indisputably  possess. 

Tariff  Reform  and  Panics 

Maybe  the  priests  and  high-priests  of  protection 
have  something  up  their  sleeves,  but  to  *our  ob- 
servation the  Times  is  right  when  it  remarks  their 
utter  failure  to  scare  people  any  more  with  the 
old  talk  about  disaster  as  the  sure  concomitant 
of  Democratic  tariff  reform.  If  there  were  a w’ord 
of  truth  in  what  they  said  about  the  panic  of 
1893,  which  they  attributed  to  the  next  year’s 
tariff  law,  then  business  should  be  right  now 
having  conniption  fits.  Comparing  dates,  we  are 
now  very  much  closer  to  tariff  reform  than  wo 
were  when  the  disturbance  of  1893  began ; yet 
there  is  not  the  slightest  sign  of  anything  like  it. 

Probably  it  is  not  worth  while  to  nail  that  old 
He  again,  but  we  never  can  resist  the  temptation. 
Of  all  the  impudent  perversions  of  fact  that  ever 
were  foisted  on  the  Ameri<*an  people  by  any  man 
or  any  party,  that  about  the  panic  of  1893  was 
about  the  most  impudent  and  the  most  persistently 
adhered  to.  Apparently  it  also  paid.  For  eigh- 
tt'en  years  the  Republican  party  lived  on  it — 
w'ith  occasional  relief  from  Democratic  blunders, 
the  chief  of  which  was  the  failure  to  pitch  in 
and  explode  it.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  thing  kept 
right  on  working  till  a large  eleinent  in  the  Re- 
publicon  party  itself,  the  original  insurgents,  or 
Progressives,  got  sick  of  certain  impositions  in 
the  Dingley  law  and  in  repudiating  them  repudi- 
ated it.  Now  that  we  are  in  sight  of  real  tariff 
reform,  it  is  only  fair  to  give  these  men  their 
due.  But  for  their  initiative  the  Democratic 
party  might  still  be  delaying  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  its  strongest  issue  and  the  country  might 
not  now  be  proving,  as  it  is  proving,  that  the 
Democrats  were  right  all  the  time  about  the  re- 
lation of  tariff  reform  to  business. 

Choate  for  the  Plaintiff 

The  people  will  allow  no  Congress,  no  government,  no 
President,  to  break  the  good  faith  they  have  pledged. 
There  have  been  one  hundred  years  of  peace.  In  a 
hundred  years  more  the  population  of  this  nation 
will  liave  grown  to  five  hundred  millions,  and  the 
]>opulHtion  of  England  in  proportion.  How  w^ill  they 
kt-ep  the  peace?  There  is  only  one  way.  Let  them 
keep  good  faith,  these . peoples.  Let  them  keep  their 
word.  And  I for  one  am  not  afraid. 

That  is  the  way  Jo.ski'h  H.  Cho.vte  at  I'ighty 
l«K)ks  at  the  Paii.'ima  Canal  tolls  question  as  bc- 
rween  this  country  and  England.  Mr.  Ciioatf. 
has  bt'cn  reckoned  a goo<l  lawyer  for  something 
like  half  a century,  and  he  thinks  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  was  written  by  men  who  un- 
derstood English  and  who  meant  w'hat  tho.v  said. 
It  seems  only  reasonable  to  pay  as  much  attention 
to  his  view  of  this  international  controversy  ns  to 
Secretary  Knox’s,  to  which  we  have  als»>  trie<l  to 
do  justice.  Indeed,  we  d«‘eidedl.v  prefer  Mr. 
Choatk’.s  view  of  ‘‘  the  jjeopl(*’s  ” real  eoneern 
in  the  matter  to  that  of  gentlemen  who  represt*nt 
them  us  highly  indignant  at  Great  Britaiirs  inter- 
ference with  their  “ domestic  ” concerns. 

Maybe  the  other  view'  of  how  “ the  iicople  ” feci 
is  right,  and  Mr.  Choate  is  risking  unpopularity. 
Even  so  he  can  remain  elu'crful.  He  remembers 
the  unpopularity  of  Coiidkn  and  other  Englisli- 
men  who  sympathized  with  ns  during  the  war, 
and  also  that  of  tiu*  Englisli  goveniinent  which 
a little  later  yielded  to  our  just  demand  and 
suhmitte<l  the  Alohama  elainis  to  arbitration. 

The  True  Yellow  Peril 

Really,  it  doesn’t  strike  us  that  the  country  is 
at  present  very  much  <*X(*rcised  over  the  supposed 
danger  of  a war  w’itli  Jai)aii.  X<‘vertheless,  w'e 
seem  to  lx*  getting  a lot  ef  assurances  that  we 
ought  not  to  los<‘  too  niueli  sleej)  about  it.  Pr(*si- 
d<‘nt  Ei.iot  and  lirotlier  Hamilton  H<»lt  have  both 
been  out  there  and  talked  to  tlie  Japanesi'  about 
peace,  and  liotli.  wla-n  they  came  back,  made  re- 
ports of  a nature  to  (juiet  any  nen’cs  that  Captain 
Hohson  may  b.ave  set  a-(iiiivering.  Now  BrotluT 
irAMri.ToN  Mauie  is  on  guard,  iin<l  while  he  hasn’t 
yet  ninde  any  report  as  to  the  probabilities  of  an 
immediate  invasion,  we  are’ assured  by  the  Ouf- 
lool-  that  his  private  letrer?  are  decidedly  com- 
forting. Moreover,  thes<  eh<n*nng  indications  arc 


confirmed  by  Mr.  'William  Archer,  who  has  not 
only  been  to  Japan,-  but  has  reasoned  the  thing 
out  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Japan  would 
make  a mistake  if  she  should  wade  into  ns,  and 
that  the  Japanese  have  quite  enough  sense  to 
refrain  from  anything  that  in  the  long  run  would 
bo  so  obviously  foolish.  If  Captain  Hobstjn  is 
going  to  make  good  in  this  matter,  he  will  have 
to  hurry  up.  He  predicted,  we  believe,  that  Japan 
was  going  to  jump  on  us  about  something  or  other 
before  the  completion  of  the  Canal ; and  now  here 
is  Colonel  Goethals  tulking  about  sending  a ship 
through  the  Canal  this  year! 

It  is  significant  that  all  these  gentlemen  who 
have  been  to  Japan  and  made  such  comforting 
reports  agree  as  to  one  factor  in  the  situation 
which  is  really  disquieting.  They  agree  that  there 
is  a real  “yellow  peril.”  But  they  do  not  find  it 
in  Japan.  They  find  it  here  in  America,  where 
it  is  known  as  the  yellow  press.  Like  all  other 
students  of  the  Japanese  people,  they  find  them  a 
high-spirited  lot  and  accordingly  view  with  some 
apprehension  the  possible  effect  on  them  of  sensa- 
tional articles  about  them  and  us. in  American 
newspapers  of  a certain  class.  Quite  apart  from 
any  question  of  fighting,  the  good-will  of  Japan 
for  America,  based  on  historical  relationships  and 
which  we  are  assured  still  exists,  is  a thing  very 
decidedly  worth  keeping.  So  is  the  good-will  of 
Americans  for  Japan.  Any  one  who  recalls  the 
behavior  of  our  more  conscienceless  papers  on  the 
eve  of  the  Spanish  War  will  hardly  wonder  that 
both  President  Euot  and  Dr.  Mabie,  as  advocates 
of  peace,  should  have  found  yellow  journalism  a 
pertinent  theme  in  their  discourses  to  Japanese 
audiences.  We  trust  they  persuaded  the  Japanese 
not  to  be  influenced  by  it.  If  they  did,  then  by  all 
means  let  us  have  those  discourses  repeated  here 
at  home. 

Ulster  and  Home  Rule 

Txrndonderry  has  sent  a Home-Ruler  to  Parlia- 
ment to  succeed  a Unionist.  That  is  a curious 
commentary  on  the  Unionist  talk  about  Ulster’s 
probable  violent  resistance  to  the  Home-Rule  bill 
if  it  ever  becomes  a law.  For  Londonderry  does 
not  stand  alone.  There  are  other  constituencies 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  that  send  Nationalists  to 
Parliament.  It  is  the  simple  fact,  really,  that 
I'lster  is  closely  divided  on  the  question.  Prob- 
ably a majority  of  the  Ulster  people  are  Unionist 
and  Protestant,  but  the  majority  is  not  by  any 
means  overwhelming.  Not  all  the  Protestants  are 
Unionists.  The  new  member  for  Londonderry,  Mr. 
Hogg,  is  himself  a Protestant.  If  “ Ulster  ” Is 
really  going  to  indulge  in  insurrection,  therefore, 
it  will  probably  have  to  begin,  like  charity,  at 
home.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  insurrectionists 
to  look  after  their  loyal  neighbors  before  they  go 
forth  to  mcH*t  the  “ British  bayonets  ” that  the 
Unionist  leaders  are  talking  so  much  about. 

Yet  this  fact  is  sturdily  ignored  in  Unionist 
oratory  and  the  Unionist  press.  On  the  very  eve 
of  the  by-election  at  Londonderry  Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
after  gracefully  explaining  his  own  swift  abandon- 
ment of  his  announced  position  on  food  duties, 
was  heroically  demanding  of  Mr.  Asquith,  “Does 
he  intend  to  force  Home  Rule  on  Ulster  by  British 
bayonets?”  And  the  London  Times  was  saying 
editorially  of  Mr.  Asquith^s  speech  at  the  end  of 
the  Home-Rule  debate: 

Every  argument  that  can  be  drawn  from  history  to 
support  the  Nationalist  cause  has  its  counterpart  nortli 
of  the  Boyne.  Mr.  Asquith  seemed  to  feel  that 
religious  filing  and  pride  of  race  had  no  place  in 
Ulster. 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Asquith  recognizes,  what 
the  Times  do(>s  not,  that  there  are  at  least  two 
kinds  of  religious  feeling  in  Ulster  and  two  kinds 
of  pride  of  raet!.  He  also  recognizes  that  Ulster 
is  only  a i>art  of  Ireland  and  that  the  whole  is 
greater  than  the  part. 

Cutting  Some  Combs 

Dean  Jones,  of  Yale,  has  ordered  that  •*  Tap 
Day  ” shall  be  a private  fu*stivity  hereafter,  the 
public  being  excluded  from  the  Yale  campus  ami 
buildings. 

It  was  time!  Tap  Day  is  not  alone  in  its  .sor- 
row. The  N(^w  York  Stock  Exchange  is  also  wear- 
ing a black  band  on  its  hat,  and  “ the  Finest”  are 
disordered  by  internal  disturbances. 

Advertisement  is  a great  tiling,  but  it  is  try- 
ing to  the*  permanency  of  established  institutions. 
Blessed  are  the  ineok,  for  they  shall  inherit  the 
e'arth.  , 

The  Children  in  the  Sou^em  Mills 

There  are  haven’t 

two  sides  to  them  it  i--  troiddcsoim'  and  some- 
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times  eveu  dangerous  to  persist  in  examining  care- 
fully both  sides  every  time,  but  it  seems  the  only 
way  to  be  sure  of  being  just,  even  in  the  cases 
when  one  finally  lands  completely  and  positively 
on  one  side  and  not  in  any  compromise  position. 
It  seems  to  be  that  way  with  the  child-labor  ques- 
tion, particularly  in  the  Southern  cotton-mills. 
There  are  sincere  and  admirably  philanthropic 
I)oople  who  have  long  been  deeply  disturbed  be- 
cause children  work  in  those  mills  at  a pretty 
early  age.  But  ♦here  are  also  people,  whose  sin- 
cerity we  see  no  reason  to  question,  who  feel  very 
diflFerently  about  it.  They  contend  vigorously  that 
the  children  who  work  in  the  mills  and  live  in  the 
mill  towns  are  incomparably  better  off  than  they 
would  have  been  if  they  had  been  kept  on  the 
small  farms  whence  most  of  them,  with  their 
parents,  have  come;  that  they  live  much  more 
hygienically  because  of  the  change ; that  they  have 
better  food  and  better  homes  and  better  health 
and  a better  chance  to  learn  something,  and  are 
really  happier.  Such  is  the  testimony,  for  in- 
stance, of  Marion  Hamilton  Carter  in  a letter 
to  the  Times. 

Of  course,  even  if  these  pleasanter  accounts  arc 
correct,  they  need  not  be  the  last  word  in  the 
matter.  Granting  that  the  state  of  these  little 
Americans  has  been  bettered,  that  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  still  further  improved.  But 
we  cannot  go  as  fast  as  we  like  in  any  reform 
that  depends  on  economic  conditions.  Meanwhile, 
however,  it  is  worth  knowing,  and  perhaps  not 
suflSciently  well  known  in  the  North,  that  in  the 
very  states  where  these  mills  are  located  there  is 
a vigorous  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to 
children,  including  child  labor.  There  are  so- 
cieties at  work  on  the  problem,  just  as  in  the 
North,  and  good  men  and  women  who  are  thor- 
oughly mindful  of  their  own  and  their  states’ 
responsibilities. 

Tut,  Tut  I 

There  was  Hawthorne:  a romantic  soul,  a kind  of 
pale  progenitor  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  with  a talent 
for  the  supernatural.  He  was  a talented  writer,  very 
well  in  his  way;  but  the  trouble  is  that  we,  his  naive 
fellow-countrjrmen,  regarded  him  too  seriously. 

So  Mr.  Floyd  Dell,  a talented  writer  of  book 
reviews  in  the  lively  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

Pray,  Mr.  Dell,  why  do  you  do  that  ? 

Why,  when  Chicago  is  perking  up  so  handsome- 
ly as  a literary  center,  do  you  choose  to  smash  it 
between  the  eyes  like  that! 

Hawthorne  was  a magician.  If  you  have  no 
taste  for  magic,  that  is  your  misfortune.  But 
when  you  brag  of  it  over  your  name  in  the  ex- 
cellent Chicago  literary  review  which  you  edit, 
j’ou  damage  Chicago’s  reputation  for  literary  per- 
ception. 

Bust  up  the  half-gods,  Mr.  Dell,  and  welcome, 
but  respect  the  great  people;  not  on  their  account, 
but  on  your  own  and  Chicago’s. 

Some  Female  Laws 

By  a voice  vote  to-day  the  House  passed  the  hatpin 
bill  in  a modified  form  to  engrossment.  The  bill  was 
the  first  matter  on  the  House  calendar.  Mr.  Haines 
of  Medford  offered  an  amendment  to  strike  out  of  tte 
bill  the  prohibition  on  the  use  of  any  pin  with  a point 
protruding  more  than  an  inch  beyond  the  crown  of  the 
Itat  and  substitute  a prohibition  on  the  use  of  any 
liatpin  the  point  of  which  is  not  protected  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  the  injury  of  any  one  who  comes  in 
contact  witli  it. 

Mr.  Priest,  of  Haverhill,  opposed  the  amendment  on 
tlie  ground  that  it  would  necessitate  the  use  of  a 
safety  device,  and  he  thought  this  the  thing  to  be 
avoided. 

Mr.  McGrath,  of  Boston,  thought  the  protrusion  pro- 
vision would  lead  to  endless  litigation,  and  fhe  length 
of  the  pin  makes  little  difference,  he  said,  if  a man 
gets  it  stuck  in  his  eyes. 

'Hie  amendment  was  adopted  on  a voice  vote,  after 
which  the  bill  was  passed  to  be  engrossed  without 
division. — Boston  paper  last  week. 

Legislation  in  Massachusetts  is  apt  to  be  much 
respected  and  imitated  in  other  states,  but  let  us 
stop  and  think.  As  our  Mayor  often  says,  we 
should  do  nothing  in  a hurry,  especially  laws.  In 
one  of  our  own  local  papers  we  read  last  week 
this  item: 

Using  a hatpin  as  a weapon  of  defense,  Miss  Alice 
Toue,  of  No.  126  .Tackson  Avenue,  Jersey  City 
Heights,  last  night  fought  and  overcame  a man  who 
attempted  to  rob  her  on  the  elevated  platform  at  Ferry 
and  Washington  streets,  Hoboken.  As  the  man 
snatched  for  her  purse,  she  jerked  a pin  from  her  hat 
and  jabbed  it  deep  into  his  body. 

The  would-be  robber  cried  sharply  and  jumped  back. 
In  a moment  he  made  another  dash  at  Miss  Tome,  but 
she  ran  the  pin  into  him  again  and  screamed  for  aid. 
Justice  of  the  Peace  Henry  Behrens  and  several 
other  men  went  to  he^^sslstei^R.  The^Jra^ssailant 
dashed  downstairs,  |ut . w|8ViU{i  h^^4«^a  chase 
coveriM  two  blocks.  TJa-laW-^e  Mtt.ler, 
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111  another  local  paper  we  read  last  week  this 
item : 

A thrilling  fight  with  a green  tnoray  in  the  surf  at 
Nassau  was  the  experience  of  two  Berkeley  College 
girls  who  arrived  to-day  from  the  West  Indies  on  the 
Victoria  Luise. 

While  standing  in  the  shallow  water  at  Nassau  two 
weeks  ago.  Miss  Greenwood  was  seized  by  the  heel  of 
her  bathing  slipper  and  thrown.  She  screamed,  and 
Miss  Goodall  saw  a huge  moray  gripping  her  com- 
panion’s foot  and  lashing  its  eel-like  body  furiously 
in  an  attempt  to  drag  the  girl  into  deeper  water. 

Pulling  a hatpin  from  her  hat.  Miss  Goodall  thrust 
it  into  the  moray,  which  let  go  of  Miss  Greenwood. 
Jdiss  Goodall  then  dragged  her  friend  to  the  beach. 
The  body  of  the  moray,  with  the  hatpin  stuck  in  it, 
was  found  on  the  beach  the  following  day.  It 
measured  four  and  a half  feet  in  length  and  was  about 
as  thick  as  a man’s  arm. 

We  call  atteiitiou  of  Representative  McGrath, 
of  Boston,  to  above  evidence  casually  gathered 
that  the  hatpin  has  uses  of  defense  as  well  as 
offense.  Here  in  New  York  under  the  Sullh  an 
law  it  is  the  oul.y  weapon  allowed,  and  we  should 
deprecate  legislation  to  cripple  it. 

We  observe  in  the  daily  papers  also  the  fol- 
lowing despatch: 

Jefferson  City,  Mis.soi’ri,  February  ith. — Repre- 
sentative Hay  introduced  in  the  legislature  to-day  a 
bill  prohibiting  women  from  wearing  dresses  that  but- 
ton up  the  back  unless  the  buttons  be  as  large  as  a 
dollar. 

Tlie  bill  provides  for  a fine  of  $1  to  f.3,  with  jail 
sentence  for  persistent  offenders. 

In  view  of  the  imminence  of  woman  suffrage, 
particularly  in  states  as  far  west  as  Missouri,  we 
suggest  to  gentlemen  legislators  everywhere  that 
they  try  to  entertain  themselves  by  some  other 
means  than  having  fun  with  women’s  apparel. 

Should  Change  Its  Name 

The  committee  of  the  free  library  at  London,  Ten- 
nessee, by  formal  resolution  has  destroyed  its  copy  of 
Tom  Jones.  It  stood  many  years  harmlessly  on  the 
shelves  till  recently  a member  of  the  committee  hap- 
pened to  take  it  home  to  read  and  was  shocked. — 
Springfield  Republican. 

Well ; Tom  Jones  is  a coarse  book,  written  pretty 
faithfully  about  pretty  coarse  people  in  a fairly 
coarse  generation.  But  if  it  is  too  coarse  for 
London,  Tennessee,  London,  Tennessee,  ought  to 
change  its  name.  It  should  not  consent  to  be  any 
longer  the  namesake  of  the  coarse  and  sinful 
metropolis  of  a coarse  world  inhabited  by  folks 
whose  animal  side  is  still  imperfectly  suppressed. 
It  should  call  itself  Beulah  or  Elysium  or  by  some 
name  not  corrupted  by  association  with  people 
still  encumbered  by  the  flesh. 

Pauline 

Pauline,  the  White  House  cow.  will  be  the  only  mem- 
Iwr  of  the  outgoing  administration  to  join  the  “ back- 
to-the-farm  ” movement. — The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Well,  now!  Haven’t  you  heard?  Pauline  is 
not  going  back  to  the  farm.  She  is  to  go  to 
New  Haven  with  Mr.  Taft  and  his  family,  and  her 
pasture  is  to  be  the  Yale  Campus,  and  a stable 
is  building  for  her  in  the  cellar  of  Bones.  And 
it  is  hoiied  that  she  will  have  descendants  and 
that  there  may  be  always  a Pauline  within  sight 
of  Old  South  Middle  to  remind  Yale  that  she 
loaned  the  country  a President. 

What  is  Mr.  Bergson’s  Dope? 

Professor  Henri  Bergson  has  come  here  from 
France  to  lecture  on  philosophy  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. He  is  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  his 
lectures  are  very  i>opular.  We  hear  of  three  thou- 
sand applications  for  seats  in  a lecture-room  that 
holds  five  hundred. 

Professor  Bergson  has  some  ideas  to  convey. 
The  newspapers  hereabouts  have  devoted  a great 
deal  of  space  to  him  and  to  his  dope.  About 
himself,  by  diligent  reading  and  looking  at  his 
picture,  we,  the  public,  have  come  to  know  a little 
something.  But  about  the  dope  we  do  not  really 
get  any  information.  We  do  not  recall  so  great 
an  effort  made  by  the  papers  and  so  much  space 
devoted  to  anything  with  such  meager  and  dis- 
appointing results  as  this  effort  to  impart  the  pith 
of  the  ideas  which  M.  Berisson  has  brought  with 
him.  It  must  be  something  that  the  newspapers 
can’t  tell,  or  else  that  the  uninitiated  mind  can- 
not receive.  Perhaps  it  is  the  latter.  We  have 
talked  to  people  who  had  certificates  that  they 
knew  what  M.  Bergson  thinks,  but  they  were 
not  able  to  communicate  it.  We  know  the  elec- 
tricity is  turned  on  because  the  lamp  glows,  and 
wo  know  that  M.  Bergson  has  been  turned  on 
because  the  papi'rs  beam  about  him.  But  the 
nature  of  his  current  remains  a mystery.  They 
who  know  cannot  tell,  and  those  who  tell  do  not 
know. 

Probably  you  iiave  to  take  him  like  the  waters 


at  Saratoga — large  glasses  often  filled,  and  give 
your  mind  to  it;  samples  no  use. 

The  Barge  Canal 

It  is  a happiness  to  see  our  Mr.  Bensel,  of  New 
York,  stand  up  to  speak  for  his  canal.  He  did  it 
in  Washington  on  February  4th  before  the  Wash- 
ington Association  of  Engineers,  and  illustrated 
his  disclosures  with  moving-pictures.  He  gave 
the  engineers  the  figures  about  our  New  York 
canal  and  said  it  was  unlucky  in  being  constructed 
at  the  same  time  as  Colonel  Goethals’s  canal, 
which  costs  three  times  as  much  and  is  some-, 
w'hat,  though  not  so  very  much,  larger  and  gets 
all  the  free  advertising  that  the  papers  bestow  on 
canals.  But  Mr.  Bensel  said  that  his  canal, 
though  little  regarded,  was  going  strong,  that  it 
beats  the  Goethals  canal  in  length  by  490  miles, 
that  it  has  about  375  locks  to  Goethals's  6,  that 
96  per  cent,  of  it  is  under  contract  and  60  per 
cent,  completed,  and  that  it  will  be  finished  in 
191.5. 

We  like  to  hear  Mr.  Bensel  brag  of  his  canal. 
Tx»t  us  all  hope  it  will  do  him  immense  credit. 
Assurance  has  been  given  the  public  by  many  re- 
spected authorities  that  New  York’s  Barge  Canal 
will  never  be  worth  the  hundred  millions  it  will 
cost,  or  anywhere  near  that  sum.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  would  be  jollier  than  to  have  these  emi- 
nent authorities  hamstrung  in  their  opinions  by 
the  eventuating  facts.  We  should  love  to  see  the 
Barge  Canal  succeed  and  have  that  expenditure 
of  a hundred  millions  of  our  money  vindicated. 
Apparently  our  speculation  is  being  efficiently  dug 
and  with  honesty  and  economy.  At  at  any  rate, 
little  transpires  to  the  contrary,  and  presumably 
the  work  will  be  completed  in  two  years,  as  Mr. 
Bensel  says,  and  then  we  shall  see. 

Winter  Pleasures  at  Aiken 

One  gets  the  impression  that  the  trial  of  F.  O. 
Beach  at  Aiken,  South  Carolina,  has  been,  con- 
.siderably,  a provision  for  the  entertainment  of 
.the  native  population.  Perhaps  the  local  senti- 
ment is  that  the  visitors  have  had  more  fun  at 
Aiken  than  the  natives,  and  that  it  is  right  to 
improve  opportunities  to  get  even.  So  far  the  trial 
has  seemed  enjoyable  to  everybody. 

Take  It  with  Salt 

Some  of  the  London  pajiers  allude  to  “ an  in- 
vasion of  England  by  negroes,  especially  Ameri- 
can, which  has  been  proceeding  steadily  for  two 
years  ” and  as  to  which  it  is  obser\'ed : 

London  is  the  Paradise  of  the  black  man.  and  the 
American  negro  has  discovered  this  fact.  Every  ship 
from  the  United  States  brings  fresh  arrivals  to  swell 
the  large  colony  which  is  already  here,  where  they  are 
treated  Oman  equal  footing  at  the  lodging-houst^s  and 
boarding-houses  and  sit  at  the  same  tabic  with  whites. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  lives  they  are  permitted 
to  mi.x  with  white  women  on  social  equality.  This  has 
created  a grave  peril,  which  is  becoming  worse  every 
day. 

Take  all  such  reports  with  salt.  They  are  very 
much  such  yarns  as  are  hospitably  received  by 
Southern  minds  of  a certain  order  when  they  are 
told  about  Boston.  No  doubt  London  is,  as  yet, 
a more  comfortable  place  for  well-to-do  negroes 
of  education  and  refinement  who  want  to  asso- 
ciate with  white  people  than  any  American  city. 
But  just  as  soon  as  there  came  to  be  enough 
negroes  in  London  to  be  counted,  its  special  social 
advantages  as  a residence  for  negroes  would  van- 
ish. At  the  bottom,  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Teuton 
or  Celt  is  the  same  person,  with  the  same  racial 
instincts,  whether  he  lives  in  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere or  the  western  one. 

Intercession  for  Woman  Suffrage 

St.  Bride’s  Day,  which  we  passed  in  the  calendar 
about  a fortnight  ago,  was  appointed,  it  seems,  as 
a day  of  special  mediation  and  intercession  for 
the  w’oman-suffrage  movement  of  Great  Britain 
at  services  to  be  held  in  Westminster  Abbey,  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  other  cathedrals,  churches, 
and  chapels  throughout  the  country.  A memorial, 
asking  every  one  to  participate,  was  signed  by 
(’anon  WiLBERFORCK,  Mrs.  Bramwell  Booth,  and 
other  eminent  ecelesia.sties  and  lajrwomen  and  lay- 
men. It  is  to  wonder  how  the  good  people  who 
attended  these  .services  directed  their  mediations, 
especially  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Emmeline  Pankhurst. 
Would  she  figure  ofteuer,  do  you  suppose,  in  the  in- 
tercessions as  ‘‘Thy  servant  Emmeline”  or  “that 
woman  ” ? Never  mind.  The  idea  was  a good  one. 
Woman  suffrage  in  Englan-d  still  rests  very  much 
on  the  knees  of  Jhe  _godp  and  is  n mighty  good 
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Travelers’  Joys 

The  traveler’s  joy  is  only  half  in  going  about  seeing 
things,  and  of  that  the  best  part  is  the  mere  going — 
on  and  ever  on.  The  thought  that  thrills  his  veins 
is  of  commencing  some  morning  in  a railway  carriage, 
opposite  his  comrade  long  approved,  an  all-day  journey 
to  a place  not  seen  before.  What  wakes  him  up  in 
the  night  to  toss  and  long  is  not  the  recollection  of 
Milan  Cathedral  caught  by  electric  light,  not  Rome 
from  the  Pincian  hill  or  Paris  from  the  Butte  Mon- 
inartre,  not  the  Taj  Mahal  or  the  cherry-trees  by 
Lake  Biwa.  It  is  the  smell  of  the  canals  when  he 
entered  V’enice  first  in  the  evening,  drifting  soundless- 
ly along  dim  waterways  where  ripples  lap-lapped  on 
the  steps  of  shadowy  palaces  and  the  gondolier  on  a 
sudden  cried  like  a night  bird  and  was  still  again. 
Or  it  is  the  coughing  and  steaming  threshing-machine 
in  a French  farmstead,  wlien  the  sun  was  newly  risen 
upon  the  earth  (even  as  when  Lot  entered  into  Zoar), 
and  having  struck  across  the  great  plain  to  look 
where  a church  tower  should  come  up  out  of  a fold- 
ing in  the  brown  earth,  he  turned  into  the  ample  court- 
yard to  ask  his  way,  while  all  the  startled  pigeons 
rose  up  with  a soft  flashing  and  a white  whirring  and 
settled  down  again  to  preen  and  coo  on  the  grand 
round  tower  that  was  the  dovecote.  Moreover,  it  is 
the  taste  of  a pinky  London  twilight  when  the  lights 
of  Piccadilly  show  silver  like  moons  from  the  Mall, 
that  catches  his  throat;  it  is  the  flavor  of  chocolate, 
with  a dash  of  cinnamon  and  a whiff  of  goat,  that 
his  mouth  waters  for.  He  wants  to  go  forever  and 
sec  new  places,  but  he  also  wants  incessantly  to  go 
back  to  every  one  of  the  old  places  again.  If  he  is 
wise  he  plays  off  these  two  impulses  against  each  other 
like  a new  sort  of  Bcridan’s  ass  when  he  has  to  stay 
at  home  and  work.  At  such  a time  he  gets  his  best 
solace  from  talk  with  other  travelers  and  from  their 
books.  Face  to  face,  decency  and  fair  play  demand 
that  he  should  listen  with  decorum  if  he  wants  a pleas- 
ant hearing  in  his  turn,  but  a book  will  tell  him  any- 
thing he  wants,  no  matter  how  often  he  interrupts. 

The  insatiable  traveler  will  read  any  book,  from 
Ten  Months*  Housekeeping  in  Ostend  to  Europe  in 
Forty  Days.  He  will  escort  Byron  and  Landor  and 
Shelley  around  Italy  very  happily,  and  keep  a dull 
pace  with  a wanderer  in  Holland  and  Paris.  He  will 
try  to  enjoy  a summer  holiday  in  Galicia,  with  an 
amiably  enthusiastic  lady  whose  husband  was  addicted 
to  fly-fishing,  and  he  w’ill  get  out  the  maps  and 
work  over  a plan  for  seeing  Rome  in  twenty  days. 
This  last  docs  not  occur  in  an  advertising  pamphlet 
of  the  admirable  T.  Cook  & Son,  as  might  seem;  it 
was  printed  in  1712  and  sold  for  six  shillings — 
“ printed  by  D.  L.  for  E.  Curll  at  the  Dial  and  Bible 
against  St.  Dunstan’s  Church,  E.  Sanger  at  the  Post 
House,  R.  Goslinqer  at  the  Mitre,  all  in  Fleet  Street, 
and  W.  Lewis  next  Tom’s  Coffee  House  in  Covent 
Garden.” 

Old  books  of  travel  are  as  much  better  than  new 
as  old  wine  and  old  comrades.  The  Rev.  Father  Ber- 
nard Montfaucon,  a scholar  and  a Benedictine  monk, 
who  was  a great  traveler,  lias,  fortunately,  to  be  read 
still  in  old  editions  and  quaint  translations  that  are 
rare  enough.  The  insatiable  traveler  is  fortunate  in- 
deed if  he  can  pull  down  a yellowed,  faded  copy,  with 
half  the  plates  stolen  out,  and  a fine  shabby  binding, 
with  an  armorial  book  plate  in  the  front  and  the 
dealer’s  scrawl  of  “ Maidment’s  copy  ” on  the  fly-leaf. 
It  was  published  for  Pope’s  old  enemy,  Curll  of  the 
Dunciad,  and  it  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
great  antiquary,  James  Maidment,  and  it  comes  down 
from  the  shelf  spicy  with  dust  and  memories.  The 
title-page  is  shorn  of  half  its  glory,  wanting  the  ir- 
rational capitals  and  italics,  the  long  s’s,  and  the 
little  flourish  that  unites  the  tops  of  c and  t;  but 
even  so  it  makes  a goodly  showing. 

That  way  he  went,  as  all  the  centuries  have  gone, 
down  the  valley  of  the  brimming,  swirling,  stately 
Rhone,  down  to  the  sea  and  around  by  the  shore  east- 
ward. When  he  gets  into  Italy  his  practice  is  scholar- 
ly; and  sensibly  reflecting  that  “nothing  is  more 
common  or  oftener  repeated  in  the  Labors  of  the 
Ijearned  than  the  monuments  of  Italy,  so  that  it  can- 
not but  cloy  any  man  to  have  all  those  things  recited 
over  again  which  have  been  so  often  inculcated,”  he 
skips  the  stock  subjects.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  others 
would  be  lessoned  by  him.  His  method  was  com- 
fortable and  unhurried.  He  went  into  all  the  churches 
and  saw  what  he  could,  copying  the  inscriptions  and 
emending  them.  He  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
irony,  quiet  cleric  that  he  was,  for  the  relics  and 
the  pretensions  he  encountered.  He  visited  private 
collections  and  set  down  what  "was  most  noteworthy 
in  respect  of  erudition  or  of  tnrfil.  He  inspected  li- 
braries fairly  with  passion,  and  made  long  lists  both 
of  manuscripts  and  of  printed  books.  It  is  to  the 
honor  of  the  great  gentlemen  of  Italy  that  he  was 
rarely  impeded.  When  the  Library  of  Saint  Mark’s 
at  Venice  was  made  uncomfortable  and  he  could  not 
take  a list,  he  set  down  his  opinion  instead  sharply. 
He  visited  Milan  and  Modena.  Padua  and  Ravenna, 
wherever  there  were  grand-ducal  or  university  li- 
braries, and  then  pushed  on  to  Rome  and  spent  two 
years  and  a half  there;  and  “at  last  I prescrii>ed  to 
myself  a certain  method  of  making  my  observations, 
so  as  to  go  through  the  whole  city  in  twenty  days 
and  note  down  everything  exactly.  This  same  I re- 
peated as  often  as  either >ti4|)be  Request  of  my  friends 
or  for  my  own  Satisfamon  Iywyvey'»^'toJ  al- 
ways knotting  twenty  d|ys^|jg^i4e. 


It  is  one  of  the  very  best  journeys  on  record,  and 
the  pleasure  of  it  lies  yet  in  the  pages,  like  wine  in 
the  bottom  of  a glass.  It  will  stand  retracking  on  a 
score  of  winter  nights.  It  matters  very  little  whether 
or  not  we  share  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Cavalier  de  la 
Porta  and  the  divine  Raphael  Urbin.  The  point  is 
that  he  had  taste  and  breeding,  charming  friends  and, 
apparently,  charming  manners.  His  caste  opened  the 
monasteries  to  him,  his  scholarship  opened  the  pal- 
aces, his  personality  opens  our  hearts.  He  tells  what 
he  did;  he  never  prattles  about  his  doings.  He  compli- 
ments his  friends  scrupulously;  he  does  not  recount 
their  civilities  to  him.  He  describes  both  journeys  and 
excursions;  not  once  he  tells  what  his  bed  was  like 
or  what  he  ate  or  drank.  Good  breeding  is  pleasant 
in  an  author  as  in  any  other  companion.  On  some 
of  these  twenfy  days  the  most  insatiable  traveler  is 
put  to  it  to  keep  up,  but  he  is  never  tempted  to  fall 
out  because  he  is  bored  or  because  be  is  irritated. 
Urbanity  is  the  very  essence  of  the  book;  and  how- 
ever romantically  the  traveler  may  set  out,  he  de- 
clines at  the  day’s  end,  when  nothing  is  left  but  to 
talk  it  over,  iha^uUy  upon  urbanity. 


Cjrrespondence 

MR.  MUMFORD  AND  GOLD 

San  Francisco.  Cal.,  January  tj,  tfitj. 
To  the  Editor  of  HarpeFs  Weekly:  . 

Sir, — Mr.  George  D.  Mumford’s  article  in  your  issue 
of  January  4th,  on  prices,  gold  production,  railroad 
rates,  etc. — ^his  attempted  analogies  are  absolutely  be- 
side the  mark,  having  no  true  relation  with  the 
technical  nature  of  gold  as  a “ standard  of  value.”  He 
is  evidently  impervious  to  the  vast  difference  between 
the  functions  of  this  metal  as  a “ standard  ” and  as 
a “ measure  ” of  value.  In  the  former  capacity  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  ninety-eight  per  cent,  it  operates 
chiefly  in  liquidating  international  balances  and  in 
rating  Exchanges,  and  to  the  extent  of  less  than  two 
per  cent,  of  the  merchandise  moved  is  it  a “ measure  ” 
of  value,  or  an  exchangeable  equivalent  of  the  com- 
modities affected.  Billions  of  dollars’  worth  of 
merchandise  is  moved  without  the  employment  of  one 
dollar  of  metallic  money,  and  it  has  no  more  effect  on 
price  levels  that  the  yard-stick  on  the  cost  of  dry- 
goods,  or  the  weights  of  the  butcher’s  scales  on  the 
I»rice  of  meat.  This  is  proved  by  the  facts  of  produc- 
tion and  prices,  upon  which  I w’ill  touch  later. 

Mr.  Mumford  seems  unaw'are  that  the  principles  of 
money  were  settled  ages  ago,  and  that  no  one,  not  even 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Professor  Fisher,  Mr.  Mumford,  nor 
even  the  Peerless  licader  himst  if  has  ever  successfully 
unsettled  them. 

As  quoted  by  Hume,  the  Scythian  philosophers’  ideas 
of  the  functions  of  money  were  those  simply  of 
“ numeration  and  arithmetic.”  The  same  notion  was 
recognized  by  the  maxim  of  the  Roman  law  handed 
down  by  the  Institutes  that  “ things  are  measured  by 
their  value  in  money,  but  money  is  not  measured  by 
its  value  in  things”  (Res  per  pecunram  (rutimantur, 
non  pecunia  per  res) — a truth  that  must  be  accepted 
by  all  those  w'ho  understand  the  technical  nature  of 
a standard  of  value  as  a term  of  monetary  science. 

The  statement  that  wheat  and  meat  have  maintained 
the  same  interchangeable  relations  to  each  other  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  is  on  a par  with  that  other 
remarkable  dictum  that  gold  has  lH*en  degraded  to  a 
mere  commodity,  presumably  subject  to  all  the  factors 
operating  on  commodities.  Gold  is  the  one  product 
exempt  from  such  action  and.  therefore,  has  been  found 
to  be  more  exquisitely  adapt'd  as  a fixed  standard 
than  any  other  object  discovered  in  nature  or  invented 
by  man.  And  yet  ignorance  is  forever  trying  to  attack 
this  invaluable  discovery.  Year  in  and’  year  out  one 
ounce  of  gold,  1,000  fine,  is  worth  just  $20.67,  the 
same  at  the  point  of  production  as  a thousand  miles 
therefrom.  And  the  spectacle  of  such  a standard 
chasing  itself  up  and  down  the  scale  in  a frantic 
effort  to  adjust  itself  to  fluctuating  prices  is  one  that 
seems  to  have  missed  the  funny  sense  of  the  “ quantity 
theorists.” 

This  “quantity  theory”  of  money  is  advanced  with 
solemnity  ns  a “ principle,”  or  mathematical  law.  It 
states  that  “ prices  depend  on  the  amount  of  money  in 
circulation  as  compared  with  the  commodities  on  the 
market.”  Why,  then,  in  that  long  and  crucial  period, 
from  ’66  to  ’9.3,  when  the  currency  had  expanded  to 
a point  thitherto  unprecedented  in  modern  times,  w'as 
there  a depression  in  price  levels  “ wholly  unex- 
ampled”? A principle,  or  law,  Hiat  can  be  knocked 
into  a cocked  hat  by  only  a few  of  the  many  factors, 
social  and  physical,  acting  on  price  levels  is  a pretty 
poor  apology.  And  during  all  that  period  of  falling 
prices,  and  of  enormous  production  of  both  gold  and 
silver,  the  “efficiency”  of  money,  through  the  increas- 
ing facilities  in  transportation  and  means  of  exchange, 
was  growing  much  faster  than  commerce  and  popula- 
tion. Rather  cold  comfort  for  the  quantity  theory  of 
money,  is  it  not?  The  standards  of  living  that  have 
been  changing  rapidly  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
the  frantic  efforts  of  almost  ever;.'  yap  to  pose  as  a 
millionaire  or  “aristocrat.”  the  n-ckiess  extravagance, 
the  concentration  of  wealth,  the  enormous  increase  of 
urban  population,  the  pernicious  activity  of  the  selling 
agents,  tlie  huge  cost  of  supervision,  and  the  almost 
infinite  variety  of  factors  tending  to  raise  prices 
would  be  working  overtime,  effectively,  even  if  the 
production  of  gold  were  to  be  cut  in  half.  The  present 
efficiency  of  money  is  such,  and  increasing  steadily, 
that  such  a decrease  in  the  output  of  the  precious 
metals  would  not  be  appreciable. 

But  all  these  matters,  and  more  of  the  same  kind, 
have  been  elucidated  by  a man  far  more  competent  to 
cope  with  them  than  am  I.  His  conclusions,  the  result 
of  many  years  of  practical  experienc<>  and  exhaustive 
study,  by  purely  inductive,  scientific  method.s,  have 


never  been  successfully  refuted.  I have  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  better  equipped  to  speak  with 
authority  on  these  and  allied  subjects  than  any  other 
man  that  this  country,  or  probably  any  other,  has  yet 
produced.  They  were  both  his  vocation  and  avocation 
for  more  than  thirty  years  of  his  long  life,  and  he 
labored  at  them,  unselfishly  with  the  single  purpose 
to  get  at  the  truth.  Just  one  article,  which  I have 
in  mind,  should  suffice  to  lay  the  ghost  of  any  doubts 
entertained  by  any  intelligent,  honest  man  touching 
the  absurdity  of  the  “ quantity  theory  ” of  money, 
“ incrusted,”  as  he  says,  “ though  it  is  with  high  au- 
thority.” The  article  will  be  found  in  the  Forum 
for  January,  1895,  and  is  entitled  “ The  Crux  of  the 
Money  Question — ^Has  Gold  Risen?” 

I am,  sir, 

E.  M.  Garnett. 


Nbw  York.  Fduruary  i,  1913- 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper* s Weekly: 

Sir, — ^In  reading  Mr.  E.  M.  Garnett’s  letter  I have 
yearned  for  more  light  and  less  heat.  Mr.  Louis  A. 
Garnett,  the  sometime  director  of  the  San  Francisco 
mint,  whose  article  on  gold  in  the  1895  Forum  is 
so  copiously  though,  I must  confess  to  me  somewhat 
unintelligibly,  quoted  by  the  gentleman  I take  to 
be  his  son,  wrote  in  the  stress  of  the  free-silver 
campaign.  In  those  days  the  champions  of  sound 
money  attributed  to  gold  every  virtue  of  fixity  and 
immutability — of  value — in  contrast  to  the  obvious 
fall  in  the  value  of  silver.  And  yet  the  veiy  fact  that 
all  the  leading  countries  of  the  world  had  been  forced 
to  demonetize  silver  because  of  its  fall  in  value  as 
a commodity,  due  to  overproduction,  would  have 
seemed  to  show,  even  then,  that  the  bare  possibility 
of  a similar  fall  in  value,  due  to  similar  causes,  in- 
hered in  gold. 

Much  water  has  flowed  under  the  bridges  since  then. 
“The  thing  that  couldn’t  has  occurred.”  The  gold- 
supply  of  the  world  has  been  doubled  since  Mr.  Gar- 
nett wrote  his  article  in  the  Forum  in  1895.  Stanley 
Jevons,  writing  in  the  late  sixties  about  the  rise  in 
prices  caused  by  the  great  gold  discoveries  in  Cali- 
mrnia  and  Australia  in  1849,  and  their  effect  on  the 
value  of  gold  as  a standard  of  deferred  payments, 
said  that  the  chances  were  as  much  against  such  a 
vast  addition  to  the  world’s  gold-supply  ever  oc- 
curring again  as  they  were  against  a whist-player, 
who  had  been  dealt  a hand  of  all  trumps,  ever 
getting  another  all-trump  hand.  But  in  spite  of  the 
odds  against  it  the  world  did  get  such  another  all- 
trump hand.  Its  gold-supply  has  been  doubled  in 
the  last  twenty  years  and  bids  fair  to  double  again 
in  the  next  thirty;  and  its  instrumentalities  of  credit, 
all  ultimately  founded  upon  gold,  although,  as  Mr. 
Garnett  points  out,  substituted  for  it  in  tlie  ordinary 
course  or  trade,  are  increasing  in  even  greater  pro- 
portion. The  rapid  growth  of  deixisit  tanking  and 
the  increased  velocity  of  circulation,  due  to  the  crowd- 
ing of  the  population  into  cities,  and  the  rapidity  of 
modern  means  of  communication,  tend  to  heighten 
the  normal  effect  of  the  doubled  gold-supply.  We 
at  least  know  that  the  world’s  cash  has  been  "doubled 
and  its  credit  currency  trebled  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  that  world-prices  have  been  steadily  rising. 

Of  course  there  have  been  other  causes  that  have  con- 
tributed to  this  rise.  One  should  not  dogmatize  as 
to  the  precise  effect  of  anv  single  cause.  I am  often 
reminded  of  Sydney  Smith’s  definition  of  dogmatism 
as  “ puppyism  *gro^  to  maturity.” 

That  the  gold  standard  has  certain  defects  is  ad- 
mitted. But  business  almost  automatically  applies 
its  own  correctives  to  these  defects.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter much  whether  the  fall  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  is  a cause  or  an  effect  of  higher  prices.  Wheth- 
er the  dwindling  purchasing  power  of  money  is  cause 
or  effect,  or  partly  cause  and  partly  effect,  it  is  a 
fact,  and  business  has  had  to  adjust  itself  to  this  fact. 
That  is,  most  business  has.  But  the  most  important 
business  in  this  country,  the  transportation  industry, 
has  been  singled  out  of  all  other  businesses  and  for- 
bidden by  law  to  adjust  its  prices  to  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  money.  A dollar  to-day  is  worth  only  as 
much  as  sixty-seven  cents  in  1896,  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  by  not  allowing  the  railroads 
to  advance  their  rates  in  line  with  all  other. busi- 
nesses, in  order  to  adjust  themselves  automatically  to 
this  fall  in  the  value  of  money,  has  really  succeeded 
in  quietly  confiscating  one-third  of  all  railroad  earn- 
ings. And  yet  we  wonder  that  railroad  facilities  are 
not  increasing! 

Value  is  after  all  simply  a relation  between  things. 
Mr.  Garnett’s  indignation  at  my  suggestion  of  a 
change  in  the  value  of  gold  and  money,  due  possibly 
to  doubling  the  supply  of  it,  reminds  me  of  the  enli 
man  at  the  minstrels  who,  after  listening  to  a render- 
ing of  the  old  song  “ With  All  Her  Faults  I Love  Her 
Still,”  rose  and  asked.  “ Mr.  Interlocutor,  don’t  yo’ 
think  the  gen’elman  is  dilating  too  much  on  the  lady’s 
faults?” 

Nothing  is  more  insidious  than  a change  in  the 
value  of  money.  If  a man’s  income  is  fixed,  he  re- 
ceives the  same  pieces  of  money  as  before,  and  has 
no  thought  that  they  are  not  what  they  were.  It  is 
only  when  he  comes  to  pay  his  household  bills  that 
he  can  feel  the  difference.  And  then  “ the  difference 
seems  to  arise  from  the  deficient  harvest,  from  the 
growth  of  population,  from  the  extortion  of  trades- 
men— ^from  anything  rather  than  tho  change  in  value 
of  a British  sovereign  fresh  from  the  mint.” 

My  objection  to  Mr.  Garnett’s  repetition  of  his 
father’s  quotation  from  the  Institutes  of  Justinian 
as  an  authority  to  settle  the  vexed  modern  question 
of  the  relation  of  the  money-supply  to  prices  is  like 
the  classic  objection  to  ox-tail  soup,  that  it  w'as  going 
a long  way  back  for  soup. 

Evidently  the  names  of  Adam  Smith,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  Stanley  .Tevons,  Cairnes,  Bagehot,  Disraeli,  and 
our  great  present-day  authority,  .Professor  Irvipg 
Fisher,  arc  anathema  to  Mr.  Garnett,  and  I cheer- 
fullv  accept  estcommunication  Jn  their  company. 

•iginsal^^sir, 

^ ^ ^ . .GE£>»?aE.  J?.  Mumford. 

PENN  b A z 
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^AAlliazu  c/n^liA 

c/. 'St  vothmann. 


HE  first  extra  barker  I ever  saw 
was  running  and  roaring  up  Broad- 
way on  a hot  July  day.  He  was 
on  the  dollar  side,  about  Prince 
Street  if  I remember  aright,  and 
the  air  for  blocks  around  reverber- 
ated with  the  bellowings  of  his 
bull-like  voice. 

“Whoop!  Yawp!  de  ex-traw!” 
" ” accoi 

iean  crew  beat  de  English!  Yuxtree-Yuxtor-r-r-r !” 

He  was  a husky  hig  fellow,  this  barker,  and  so  com- 
manding a figure  that  I stood  open-mouthed,  with 
neitlier  eyes  nor  ears  for  his  partner,  who  was  run- 
ning and  roaring  on  the  opposite,  the  fifty-cent,  side 
of  Broadway.  His  high-crowned  hat  of  Mackinaw 
straw  was  tilted  far  back  on  his  head,  his  red  and 
dripping  face  was  stretched  in  a triumphant  grin  that 
seemed  likely  to  wrench  loose  his  stubby  yellow  mus- 
tache. Across  his  right  forearm,  like  a bale  of  bath- 
towels,  there  were  draped  a hundred  or  more  evening 
papers,  all  unfolded  and  flat  as  they  had  come  from 
the  press.  The  man  took  all  the  coins  that  were 
handed  to  him,  whipped  off  a damp,  hot  newspaper  for 
each  buyer,  but  gave  nobody  any  change.  And  no- 
body seemed  to  care  for  any  change.  Every  man 
grabbed  his  paper  as  if  it  were  the  bulletin  of  his  own 
individual  good-fortune,  and  read  it  with  dancing 
eyes  and  once  in  a while  a few  excited  jig-steps,  and 
paid  no  more  attention  to  the  barker,  who  trotted  on 
northward,  scattering  bellowings  and  joy  as  he  ran. 

For  this  was  the  day  that  the  four-oared  crew  of 
Columbia  University  beat  the  best  crews  in  England 
for  the  Visitors’  Challenge  Cup  at  Henley.  And  al- 
though it  was  away  back  in  1878,  no  other  American 
crew  has  won  at  Henley  since.  Indeed,  those  able 
Columbians  formed  the  only  amateur  American  crew 
that  has  ever  won  in  England,  though  a few  had  tried 
before  them  and  many  have  tried  since.  It  was  a 
great  treat  for  me  in  those  days  to  be  allowed  down- 
town on  a Saturday;  and  although  on  other  Saturdays 
I had  many  wonderful  adventures,  such  as  running 
across  Broadway  at  Fulton  Street,  where  countless 
horses  and  vehicles  might  kill  or  cripple  a fellow  if 
he  didn’t  step  lively,  and  stealing  rides  on  the  ends 
of  trucks,  and  getting  into  fights  with  street-boys' — 
they  were  bigger  than  I was,  or  they  couldn’t  have 
licked  me;  honest,  they  couldn’t — ^yet  I remember 
this  particular  Saturday  the  best  of  all  because  of 
that  red-faced  barker  and  his  beautiful,  bellowing 
song  of  American  triumph  over  John  Bull. 

The  last  extra  barkers  I have  heard  were  in  the 
neighborhood  a few  evenings  ago  as  we  sat,  after  din- 
ner, looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  VVhistler  ar- 
rangements of  delicate  gray-blue  mists  that  brooded 
over  the  dark  Hudson,  pierced  here  and  there  by  the 
red  or  green  fire-fly  that  meant  a hurrying  tugboat, 
or  by  the  long  line  of  faint  and  far-flung  topazes  that 
indicated  a row  of  barges  moving  down  the  tide. 
From  far  up  the  hill  in  Seventy-ninth  Street,  beyond 
West  End  Avenue,  came  the  ominous  antiphonal  chant, 
softened  by  distance  yet  clear  and  unmistakable. 

“ Yux-tree!  Yux-tor!”  cried  a high  barytone. 

“ Full  account — ter’ble  loss  o’  life — blub-blub-blub ! ” 
rumbled  his  partner’s  bass  from  across  the  street. 
Then  the  two  voices  blended  jn  a confused,  ominous 
cry  that  liellowed  and  yet  wailed,  that  threatened 
horrors  and  death  yet  gave  nothing  clearly. 

Doubtless  scores  of  wives  and  mothers  whose  men 
were  away  from  home — traveling  on  ships  that  might 
lie  wrecked  or  trains  that  might  plunge  in  the  ditch, 
or  staying  in  hotels  that  might  at  that  very  moment 
he  blazing  funeral  pyre.s — ran  out  in  trembling  haste, 
or  sent  out.  to  buy  the  newspapers  these  men  were 
peddling.  Racked  with  visions  of  the  death  or  maim- 
ing of  the  beloved,  they  could  hardly  command  their 
eyes  to  read  the  printed  lines.  And  yet,  in  spite  of 
all  their  panic,  it  soon  began  to  dawn  upon  their 
.senses  that  there  was  no  wreck,  no  fire,  no  “ ter’ble 
loss  o’  life,”  no  horror  of  anv  kind  that  the  barkers, 
now  frightening  the  people  )ialf  a mile  away,  were 
proclaiming  with  such  blood-curdling  yells.  The 
papers  they'  carried  were  mere  mild  early  editions  of 
the  evening  sheets,  printed  at  midday  and  perfectly 
harmless.  The  fakers  who  sold  them  at  five  or  ten 
times  the  regular  price  were  more  than  petty  thieves. 
They  were  veritable  highwaymen,  using  their  terrible 
voices  as  weapons  to  scare  money  out  of  their  victims’ 
pockets,  just  as  the  common  thug  uses  pistol  or  black- 
jack. One  wonders  if  tjiey  could  not  be  convicted  of 
robbery,  m et  armis,  and  imprisoned  for  long  terms. 
That  might  do  some  good. 

Nowhere  else  in  America,  or  in  the  world,  do  the 
venders  of  extraordinary  news  hunt  in  eouph'S  and 
use  the  concerted  appalling  cries  that  characterize  the 
barkers  of  New  York  extras.  The  men  who  «y 
“ Win-ner-r-r !”  through  the  streets  of  London  on 
Derby  or  St.  Leger  day  as  they  sell  extras,  and  the 
fellows  who  howl  so  nlajntively  along  .^he  Paris 
boulevards  as  they  ruifwif^^eH^tra 
different  ftoe  f 


brown,  and  yellow  boys  who  dash  down  the  Prado  and 
across  the  Parca  Centrale  on  Saturday  afternoons 
shouting  “ Ha-ba-na-po-o-o-o !”  The  New  York  barker, 
besides  being  often  a pest,  is  unique  in  his  habits,  in 
his  methods,  in  his  development.  Probably  he  is 
unique,  too,  in  his  origin  and  history.  Who  knows? 

Fortunately  there  is  one  who  knows  about  all  sorts 
of  old  New  York  history,  one  who  was  born  on  Man- 
hattan Island  when  it  contained  one  small  city  and 
any  number  of  sprawling  villages,  yet  who  is  still  a 
young  middle-aged  man  without  one  gray  hair  in  his 
head — Mr.  Charles  VMiite,  of  Corlears  Hook,  in  the  old 
Seventh  Ward.  At  first  he  was  for  showing  me  the 
similarity  between  the  local  barkers  and  Pheidippides, 
who  ran  all  the  way  from  Marathon  to  Athens,  cried 
“ Ninnj  !”  and  died,  their  likeness  to  the  ancient 
heralds  who  ran,  shouting  victories  of  the  distant 
legions  through  the  streets  of  Rome;  but  when  it  was 
pointed  out  that  these  were  the  precursors  of  all  news 
bulletin  service,  while  our  local  barkers  are  highly 
specialized  and  very  different,  he  relented, 

“ Our  barkers  began  in  an  altogether  different  way,” 
said  Mr.  White,  “ and  it’s  a curious  thing  to  see  that 
the  tactics  they  used  at  first  to  drown  out  one  another’s 
cries  are  used  now  in  partnership  to  shock  the  public 
into  buying  papers.  The  first  fellows  to  run  and 
shout  extras  through  the  streets  of  New  York  were 
the  carriers  who  delivered  papers  at  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Hanover  Square  was  the  Print- 
ing House  Row  of  the  city  in  those  days.  Little  old 
New  York  was  pretty  small  then,  but  she  supported 
four  newspapers.  James  Rivington’s  Royal  Gazette 
made  the  most  of  every  victory  of  the  King’s  troops, 
and  every  time  the  Continentals  won  Mr.  Lewis  rushed 
out  an  e.xtra  of  the  New  York  Mercury  and  General 
Advertiser.  As  these  newspapers  had  no  war  corre- 
spondents or  reporters,  and  as  such  things  as  tele- 
graphs or  telephones  or  railroads  had  not  even  been 
dreamed  of,  you  can  imagine  how  every  battle  was 


reported  at  first  ns  a victory  for  each  side.  The  result 
at  Bunker  Hill  was  published  both  ways  in  New 
York.  Why,  even  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  right  at 
home,  down  the  .Jer«l‘y  coast,  was  falsely  reported,  and 
fo-  eight  days  the  little  old  town  was  wildly  excited, 
pat’i'ots  and  royalists  each  hoping  for  the  best  of  it, 
whift  .the  trimmers,  waiting  to  see  which  side  of  the 
fence  t<i  fall  on,  were  so  worried  they  couldn’t  sleep. 

^ 7 


“The  papers  in  those  days — funny  little  sheets! — 
were  served  by  carriers  who  went  over  certain  regular 
routes,  as  far  north  as  Greenwich  Village  on  the  west 
side  and  Corlears  Hook  on  the  east.  In  times  of  the 
wildest  excitement  the  most  enterprising  carriers 
might  work  as  far  north  as  Kip’s  Bay,  about  the 
Thirty-fourth  Street  ferry  of  to-day,  w’hile  some 
rowed  across  the  river  and  ran  to  Brooklyn,  Williams- 
burgh,  and  even  to  Bushwick. 

“Can’t  you  see  those  old-time  carriers? — husky 
young  fellows  they  had  to  be  to  run  far  and  lug  a 
load  of  papers  on  their  arms,  and  still  be  able  to  yell. 
Many  a time  I think  of  ’em,  in  their  old  three- 
cornered  hats  and  knee-breeches  and  big,  square-toed 
shoes,  chasing  up  the  Broad  Way  or  Queen  Street. 
Here  goes  a pair  up  Cherry  Street,  w'aking  the  people 
out  of  their  beds — 

“‘Yux-tree!  Yux-tor!  Extra  edition  Royal  Ga- 
zette! Full  account  of  the  Royal  army’s  victory  in 
the  Jerseys!  The  rebel  Washin^on  slain!  Read  the 
extra  Royal  Gazette!* 

“ That’s  all  very  well  for  the  Tory  barker,  but  now 
listen  to  the  patriot  barker,  across  the  street,  getting 
back  at  him: 

“‘Yux-traw!  Mercury  an*  Advertiser!  Great 
American  victory  near  Monmouth!  General  Wash- 
ington kills  half  the  red-coats  an’  captures  the  rest. 
Don’t  believe  Jemmy  Rivington’s  lies!  Read  that 
extraw ! ’ 

“ These  fellows  served  papers  along  the  same  routes 
— more  lanes  than  streets.  Ordinarily  the  rival 
papers  had  different  publication  days,  so  the  carriers 
didn’t  clash;  but  when  the  war  extras  were  issued 
they  always  tried  to  outrun  and  outyell  and  outslang 
each  other.  Believe  me,  the  big  black  scare-heads  and 
the  bellowing  barkers  didn’t  begin  with  the  Spanish 
War.” 

It  was  most  entertaining  to  hear  Mr.  White  sketch 
the  history  of  the  barkers.  They  didn’t  stop  their 
clamor  when  the  de- 
feat of  Lord  Cornwallis 
brought  peace.  The  old 
New  Yorlc  shipping  mer- 
chants, who  lived  above 
their  counting  -rooms 
along  South  and  Front 
streets,  and  Peck  and 
Coenties  and  Burling 
slips,  used  to  advertise 
their  rival  cargoes  in  the 
rival  newspapers.  Then 
the  carriers  would  trot 
up  the  streets,  yelling 
fiercely:  “Yux-tor!  The 
good  ship  Princess  is  in 
from  Canton  with  silks 
and  teas.  Don’t  miss 
that  grand  auction  at 
Mr.  Stone’s  warerooms 
at  ten  o’clock  to-morrow 
morning!”  against  which 
the  man  across  the  street 
would  roar : “ E x t r y ! 

Extor!  Full  account  o’ 
the  good  ship  Polly  an' 
Ann,  just  in  with  coffee 
and  rum  and  molasses 
from  South  America.  Go 
to  the  auction  at  Mr. 
Brewer’s  at  ten  to-mor- 
row! Extry!  Extor!” 

The  managers  of  the 
theaters  along  John  and 
Fulton  streets,  as  well  as 
of  the  three  that  abutted 
upon  narrow  old  Theater 
Alley,  fought  each  other 
for  ' patronage  through 
the  brazen  throats  of 
these  barkers.  If  Mr. 
Rowe  advertised  the  “ ar- 
rival extraordinary  of 
the  eminent  tragedian, 
James  Tompkins,  of  Lon- 
don, in  the  ship  Mercury, 
now  lying  in  the  bay, 
who  will  positively  ap- 
I>ear  in  the  John  Street 
Theater  to-morrow  eve- 
ning,” his  extra  adver- 
tisement and  bellowing 
barkers  were  sure  to  be 
met  along  the  streets  by 
rival  extra  advertisement  and  barkers  shouting: 
“Don’t  go  to  the  John  Street  Theater!  They  have  a 
false  Tompkins,  not  the  real  tragedian.  Patronize 
American  art!  Come  to  the  Ann  Street  Theater  and 
witness  the  greatest  tragedj^  of  the  age!” 

They  reveled  in  tragedy  in  those  days,  gentle  souls, 
but  they  had  to  seek  iV  •in;  the  theater  instead  of 
having  it  thrust  upon  them  gratis  in  railroad  wrecks, 
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mine  horrors,  automobile 
and  aviation  accidents, 
etc.  In  the  War  of  1812 
Perry’s  victory  on  Lake 
Erie  was  cri^  through 
the  streets  of  New^  York 
by  tlie  barkers,  who  easi- 
ly got  a York  shilling 
(twelve  and  one -half 
cents)  for  papers  that 
ordinarily  sold  for  two 
cents.  When  steam  navi- 
gation was  invented  and 
rival  steamship  com- 
)Minies  l)egan  to  give  ex- 
cursions dowTi  the  bay  or 
up  the  Sound  or  the 
H u d 8 o n,  the  barkers 
found  a new  field  for 
their  exploitation.  They 
arrayed  themselves  in 
wonderful  big  l>ell- 
topi)ed  liats  and  flaming 
waistcoats,  and  strutted 
up  and  <lown  the  piers  at 
Fulton  and  Beekinan 
streets  and  the  various 
slips,  each  yelling  the 
praises  of  his  own  noble 
ship  and  decr\-ing  the 
other  as  a rickety  old 
tub,  honeycoml>ed  with 
dry-rot.  ready  to  fall 
apart,  with  jwtched  and 
leaky  boilers,  manned  by 
a cut-throat  ruffian  crew 
under  a drunken  captain 
whose  license  had  been 
taken  from  him.  Some- 
how the  Ijsrkers  seem 
never  to  have  devoted 
much  energy  to  the  up- 
lift, but  they  were  strong 
for  denunciation  and  the 
nimble  sixpence. 

Possibly  the  ring  lit- 
tle on  the  turf  at  Havre 
de  Grace,  Maryland,  in 
w’hich  Tom  Hyer  so 
handsomely  knocked 

Yankee  Sullivan  out  of  time,  was  the  last  big  piece 
of  news  concerning  which  the  barkers  tried  to  shout 
one  another  down.  That  happened  in  l)eceml)er, 
1848,  and  we  find  that  in  the  announcement  of  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  a few  months  later  the 
barkers  worked  in  concert.  The  modern  rush  to  the 
gold-fields  of  Xome  and  the  Klondike  affected  many 
individuals  in  various  parts  of  the  country;  but  the 


proclamation  of  the  discovery  of  the  yellow  metal  on  ^the  other. 


Strutted  up  and  down  the  piers,  each 
yelling  the  praises  of  his  own  noble  ship 


the  Pacific  coast  intoxicated  the  whole  country.  And 
the  extra  barkers  who  had  so  long  tried  to  drown  out 
one  another’s  shouts  now  saw’  the  advantage  of  com- 
bination over  competition  and  formed  sensation  tnists. 
Possibly  they  w’ere  the  first  trusts  in  the  world.  And 
in  combinations  of  two  they  have  w’orked  ever  since, 
the  tenor  or  high  barytone  yelling  on  one  side  of  the 
street,  the  basso  rumbling  his  dismal  confirmation  on 


Ann  Street  is  the  home,  the  nest,  of  all  sorts  of 
fakers,  and  here  the  “ circulation-pushers  ” of  the 
new’spapers  can  secure  the  services  of  scores  of  them 
at  one  moment’s  notice.  Let  a big  piece  of  news  come 
in,  by  telegraph,  cable,  wireless,  telephone,  or  afoot, 
and  long  before  the  stuff  is  in  type  or  the  big  black 
circus-poster  blocks  have  been  selected  for  the  head- 
lines, word  has  l>een  passed  down  to  Ann  Street,  and 
the  big  barkers  are  waiting  for  the  sheets  to  come 
from  the  press.  If  the  news  is  appalling,  runners  dash 
up  Park  Row  and  the  Bow’ery,  and  then  the  army  6f 
barkers  is  doubled  or  quadrupled  almost  in  the  twin- 
kling of  an  eye. 

Sometimes — not  often,  but  at  widely  separated  in- 
tervals— the  barkers  are  used  as  factors  in  other  enter- 
prizes.  Not  very  long  ago  a rich  young  man  w’as  on 
trial  for  deliberate,  premeditated  murder.  His  pros- 
|H*ct8  were  had.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  an  array  of 
able  and  costly  lawyers,  he  w'as  in  imminent  danger  of 
the  electric  chair.  The  jury  retired  to  consider  their 
verdict  late  in  the  evening.  A young  man  friendly  to 
the  defendant  went  dow’n  to  Ann  Street  and  hired  five 
jiairs  of  barkers  at  four  dollars  ^ pair.  Each  barker 
took  a bundle  of  old  papers  across  his  arm.  Presently 
the  silence  of  Centre  Street  was  pierced  hy  the  distant 
chamor  of  barkers.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  drew.  Now 
the  cries  from  the  street  floated  up  through  the  still 
evening  air  and  in  through  the  open  windows  of  the 
jury  room. 

First  voice:  “ Yuxtree-yuxtor  1 Git  dat  extor-r-r!” 

Second  voice:  “Full  ercount  of  de  deaf  of  Charley 
Robinson’s  mother — died  of  a broken  heart!” 

After  a few  seconds  of  silence  the  cries  of  the  second 
pair  of  fakers  float«‘d  up;  then  the  third;  then  the 
others  in  turn — all  to  the  effect  that  the  defendant’s 
mother  had  died  of  grief. 

That  jury  disagreed.  The  bellowing  of  the  barkers 
had  effecteil  more  than  all  the  eloquence  of  the 
high-priced  lawyers. 

Most  of  the  harm  done  by  the  fakers,  however,  is 
perpetrated  in  the  remote  residence  streets  far  up-tow’n. 
'I'he  villains  are  psychologists,  and  they  choose  to 
strike  their  foul  blows  at  the  emotions  immediately 
after  dinner,  when  th.e  resisting  power  of  the  victims 
IS  low.  There  is  a law  under  which  the  citizen  may 
iiave  the  venders  of  false  extras  punished,  but  as  this 
entails  more  discomfort  to  the  complainant  than  to  the 
malefactor  it  is  seldom  invoked.  If  the  firearms  law 
were  not  so  strict  it  would  be  much  pleasanter  to  dust 
the  jackets  of  the  fakers  with  rock-salt  in  crystals 
about  as  big  as  buckshot.  This  never  kills  but  stings, 
and  induces  a burst  of  speed. 

One  protection,  simple  and  sure,  is  at  the  service 
of  every  citizen:  if  the  barker  jumbles  his  w’ords  so 
that  you  cannot  understand  each  one  distinctly,  he  is 
a thief  and  a scoundrel.  When  the  new’s  is  startling 
and  the  extra  genuine,  each  word  the  barker  utters 
can  be  easily  understood.  Don’t  buy  unless  you  under- 
stand all  he  cries. 


“PUTTING  ON  SPECS 

BY  WILLIAM  HEMMINGWAY 


NE  evening  when  1 was  visiting  down  in 
the  country  Mrs.  Harding,  the  hostess, 
suddenly  said,  “ Mr.  Hemmingway,  you 
need  glasses!” 

I jumped  as  if  I had  lieen  accused  of 
picking  pockets  or  trying  to  burn  the 

.se — at  least.  I felt  that  way.  though  1 hope  I did 

nothing  worse  than  change  color  and  gasp  and  gurgle 
and  do  a few  little  things  like  that  to  cover  my  con- 
fusion as  I replied:  “Oh  no;  it’s  just  the  angle  at 
which  the  light  strikes  this  page.  There’s  a glare 
that  confuses  one  a little.” 

“ No.”  said  she.  firmly.  “ it  isn’t  the  angle;  it’s 
your  eyes.  See,  you’re  holding  the  magazine  almost 
on  your  knees  and  you’re  frowning.  You  need  glasses.” 

I smiled,  tried  to  snicker  a little  by  w’ay  of  show- 
ing that  the  suggestion  didn’t  concern  me^  in  the 
least;  but  the  bolt  had  gone  home.  Why  is  it  we 
always  have  to  smile  when  the  blow  falls — the  school- 
boy with  the  hot  sting  of  the  master’s  ferule  on  his 
]>nlm.  the  base-runner  who  has  been  spiked,  the  boxer 
as  he  reels  forward  to  defeat,  even  the  merest  shred 
of  a man  when  the  doctor  solemnly  says,  “ There  is 
no  hope  for  you  ”? 

In  spite  of  smile  and  snicker,  the  bolt  had  gone 
home.  It  rankled.  I moved  to  a different  position, 
but  the  changed  angle  of  lighting  didn’t  make  the 
print  any  plainer.  Determined  to  fight  off  the  hideous 
specter  of  presbyopia,  I raised  the  magazine  half-way 
from  the  knees  to  the  eyes,  but  the  edges  of  the  order- 
ly hlack  type  Ijecame  fuzzy,  devcloj^d  a disorderly 
blur.  'The  eyes  traveled  the  ragged  lines  with  all  the 
pain  of  bare  feet  in  deep  sand  on  a scorching  day. 
Soon  we  were  all  playing  ” Rum.”  It’s  so  much  easier 
to  see  the  pips  on  the  cards. 

That  night  I thought  about  it  a long  time — pres- 
byopia. from  prrshu/i.  an  old  man-l-opio,  sight.  It 
was  ridiculous:  1 with  presbyopia!  I,  the  man  who 
would  never  grow  old!  But  alas!  ’twas  true. 

So.  Another  stage  of  the  journey  was  definitely 
passed.  The  milestones  all  came  flashing  by,  so  close 
they  seemed  to  overrun  one  another:  my  first  knickers, 
on  ray  fourth  birthday,  when  I told  Mrs.  Hawkshurst 
I W’as  a man  now,  and  she  gave  me  a new  lucky 
quarter  to  put  in  my  little  pocket;  the  first  long 
trousers,  part  of  a suit  of  brow’n  tricot — do  they  still 
w’ear  tricot.  I w’onder? — the  first*  razor,  the  first  job 
I worked  at,  the  first  boat-race,  when  foxy  George 
Delaney  tried  to  rattle  our  green  young  crew  and  we 
ate  up*  his  eight  by  w’ay  of  reply. 

The  first  girl?  Who  has  ever  remembered  the  first 
girl — unless  she  has  happened  also  to  lie  the  last? 
Away  w’ith  idle  thoughts!  A condition,  not  a day 
dream,  w’as  imminent.  Presbyopia — the  beginning  of 
the  swift  glide  down  the  hill,  with  the  dark  plunge  at 
the  end!  No  more  raciiij 
more  youth.  Hereaftei 
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Morning  light  brought  fresh  resolution.  What  non- 
sense to  think  of  8|>ecters  with  this  glorious,  golden 
sun  in  the  sky!  I held  the  morning  papers  near  as 
ever  and  read*  them  with  no  difficulty  at  all — or  at 
least  none  w’orth  thinking  about.  At  golf  I could 
trace  the  flight  of  the  longest  ball  w’ith  jrerfect  ease. 
But  hold — farsightedness  is  a symptom  of  presbyopia! 
The  enemy  was  digging  his  trenches  nearer.  . . . 

It  was  a hard  fight,  but  Father  Time,  as  ever, 
without  seeming  to  try,  won  the  victory.  I called  on 
the  eminent  oculist  early  yesterday  morning.  He 
didn’t  know  that  Tragedy  stood  before  him.  He  smiled, 
confessed  it  was  a fine  day  and  didn’t  think  we  were 
ever  going  to  have  any  w’inter.  He  asked  que.stions 
and  W’rote  down  the  answers  w’ith  a fountain-pen  on 
the  “history”  blank. 

“ My  real  name  is  Presbyopia,”  I said.  “ In  coming 
down  here  I have  taken  the  first  step  in  my  funeral 
inarch — ” 

“Hoh!”  laughed  the  doctor.  “Your  funeral  march 
w’ill  keep  awhile.  Lots  of  men  become  presbyopic  at 
thirty.  Now  tell  me,  does  the  vertical  or  horizontal 
diameter  of  that  circle  seem  the  broader?” 

He  went  on  with  the  tests — D L N T R and  all  the 
rest  of  the  mixed  letters  in  a rapid  diminuendo  of 
type.  He  drew’  dow’n  the  window’  shade  and  raised 
before  me  a little  black  target  about  as  big  as  a 
twenty-flve-cent  piece.  He  jiressed  the  handle  of  this, 
and  instantly  a brilliant  electric  search-light  glared 
in  the  midst  of  the  target.  Very  slowly  and  carefully 
he  guided  the  brilliant  ray  up  and  dow’n,  to  right  and 
to  left,  through  the  eyes,  and  far.  far  into  my  most 
hidden  thoughts. 

” No,”  he  said,  suddenly  answering  the.  question 
w’hich  had  just  begun  to  form  itself  in  my  mind. 
“No;  it  won’t  interfere  with  yo»r  golf.  You’ll  need 
glasses  only  for  reading.  Your  eyes  are  very  strong, 
though  you  have  been  forcing  them  too  hard  for  the 
last  few’  months.  There  is  no  astigmatism — none  w’orth 
mentioning.” 

The  expert  wrote  a prescriptioi  for  glasses  just  as 
the  ordinary  physician  w’oiild  write  one  for  headache 
powders.  Great  Scott!  What  an  advance  from  the 
golden  days  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  when  Moses 
lirought  home  a w’hole  basket  of  spectacles  he  had 
taken  in  trade  for  the  family  horse. 

The  optician  measured  across  th?  bridge  of  my  nose, 
shook  his  head,  measured  again,  fend  said,  “ It’s  very 
broad,  verv’  broad.” 

“Yes.”  I agreed;  “it  has  stopped  a great  many 
straight  lefts.” 

That  seemed  to  ’.  ni. 

That  evening  the  ;.*i>  .m  hanf’ed  me  a pocketful 
of  cute  little  spectacl*  < as- a First  I tried  on  a pince- 
nez,  from  which  depiiiicd  ( o lenses  shaped  like  lor*" 
sections  of  a glass  p*  i r 

“ Put  them  on,  pl<  ” h.  an  d the  optician.  Hr  too, 
was  treating  my  trap  *v  as  • ommnnplace. 


I clamped  them  on  the  bony  part  of  the  bridge  of 
the  nose. 

“"No,  no.”  cried  the  optician.  “That  w’on’t  do  at 
all ! About  five  thousand  people  out  of  five  thousand 
put  on  their  glasses  w’rong.  Observe — ^I  place  the 
glasses  above  the  bridge  and  as  close  to  the  eyee  as 
possible.  I spread  the  grips  wide  apart  and  settle 
them  in  the  flesh  w’cll  up  at  the  very  top  of  the  nose. 
There  you  are,  air!  Now.  you  try  it.” 

He  pushed  tow’ard  me  a small  oval  mirror  that 
stood  on  a rod.  I sat  before  it  and  faithfully  w’orked 
at  eye-glass  drill.  When  at  last  I got  the  glasses 
liigh  enough  I had  the  top  part  canted  too  far  for- 
w’ard.  Again  and  again  the  optician  had  to  push  out 
the  low’cr  jiart  of  the  glasses. 

“ Now  you  have  it,”  he  said,  after  half  a dozen 
trials  of  my  skill.  “Please  remember:  fix  the  glasses 
always  parallel  with  the  face  and  close  to  the  eyes 
as  possible.” 

“Oh — ow!”  I exclaimed;  “they’ll  give  me  cramps 
in  the  eyelids:  the  eyelashes  are  brushing  them.” 

“Oh.  w’ell,”  he  advised,  patiently,  as  one  who  had 
traversed  the  ground  a thousand  times  before,  “ if 
you  like,  you  can  take  a pair  of  scissors  and  trim 
your  eyelashes  short.  The  feminine  members  of  your 
family  W’ill  object  that  the  trimming  spoils  your 
looks.” 

“A  man’s  looks!”  T shouted.  “Who  ever  heard  of 
a man  having  ‘looks’?” 

“You’ll  see.”  said  the  optician — and,  by  George!  he 
was  right.  Queer  how  much  we  still  have  to  learn 
about  femininity,  no  matter  how  ancient  we  may  be. 

The  nicest  things  were  the  automoliile  lamps.  The 
moment  I put  them  on  I w’as  filled  w’ith  a wild  desire 
to  dash  abroad  at  a mad  rate  of  speed,  blowing  a 
devil  horn  and  smashing  peojde  to  death  as  I fled 
with  roar.s  of  laughter.  Once  that  desire  was  throttled, 
I settled  down  to  ap|)reciation  of  the  comforts  of  the 
enormous  round  spectacles  in  their  light  but  strong 
frame  of  black  rublicr. 

After  dinner  I permitted  myself  to  be  discovered 
solemnly  reading  through  the  spectacles. 

“Why,  paw'!”  said  Family,  a little  shocked  but 
determined  to  Ir©  pleased.  “ How  comfortable  you 
.seem!  And  you  look  exactly  like  a Japanese  diplomat. 
Take  care  or  people  will  take  you  for  a high-brow.” 

Thus  are  we  mocked  w’ben  adversity  overtakes  us. 
But  w’orse  w’as  to  come.  That  ancient  and  implacable 
enemy  of  all  mankind,  the  Candid  Friend,  w’as  still 
to  be  heard. 

“Fine!”  he  declared,  w’ith  a cunning  pretense  of 
spontaneous  admiration  as  he  approached  my  desk 
tni*'  morning.  “Fine!  You  look  just  like  Ben.  the 
Educated  Pig.  that  used  to  travel  w’ith  the  circus.” 

I./et  them  jibe,  one  and  all.  I care  not.  Reading 
is  once  more  a pleasure.  And  when  I look  up  from 
the  page  the  glasses.IjilHisHl hp^ffj^l'o'bjects  and  bring 
them  nearer,  show  me  that  She  is  lovelier  than  ever. 
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THE  ETHICS  OF  THE  BENCH 

As  a Result  of  the  Archbald  Impeachment  there  has  been  Established  a G>de  of  Judicial  Conduct 
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jllEX  the  Senate  brought  in  a verdict 
gof  guilty  in  the  impeachment  pro- 
Wceedin^  against  Robert  W.  Arch- 
ibald, judge  of  the  United  States 
3 Commerce  Court — this  being  the 
^ first  time  in  a century  that  a United 
g States  judge  has  been  stripped  of  his 
5 judicial  robe  and  the  third  time  only 
“since  the  foundation  of  the  govern- 
ment— something  more  was  done  than  to  prove  that 
the  machinery  of  the  Constitution  is  not  obsolete  and 
that  the  new-fangled  device  of  the  recall  of  judges  is 
unnecessary.  By  removing  Judge  Archlwld  from  the 
bench  and  further  punishing  him  by  declaring  that  he 
is  forever  disqualified  from  holding  any  office  of  trust, 
profit,  or  honor  in  the  gift  of  the  United  States,  the 
Senate  approved,  in  the  langxiage  of  Representative 
Clayton  of  Alabama,  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  chief  of  the  board  of  managers 
appointed  on  behalf  of  the  House  to  institute  the  im- 
peachment proceedings,  “ a code  of  judicial  ethics  for 
the  first  time  in  American  history.”  Heretofore  there 
has  been  no  code  of  judicial  ethics;  now  one  has  been 
established.  Not  only  did  this  trial  establish  a prece- 
dent that  will  have  far-reaching  effects,  but  it  created 
two  other  equally  important  precedents  that  will  not 
only  tend  to  keep  the  bench  “ straight,”  but  will  make 
it  easier  for  judges  of  the  Federal  courts  who  have 
an  arrested  ethical  development  to  be  removed. 

With  the  charges  brought  against  Judge  Archbald 
the  public  is  fairly  familiar.  They  can  l)e  summarized 
in  a few  words  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  did  not 
closely  follow  the  proceedings.  He  was  charged  with 
using*  his  official  position  as  a judge  of  the  Commerce 
Court — and  it  is  in  that  court  that  appeals  are  heard 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — improper- 
ly to  influence  the  Erie  Railroad  Company  and  othei 
concerns  to  sell  him  culm  dumps,  and  with  having 
relations  and  dealings  with  them  and  other  persons 
that,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Clayton’s  report  made 
to  the  House,  “ under  all  the  circumstances,  was  repre- 
hensible and  prejudicial  to  the  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  Federal  judiciary.”  With  this  con- 
clusion the  Senate  agreed.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in 
impeachment  proceedings  the  Senate,  which  sits  as  a 
court  and  acts  both  as  judge  and  jury,  may  simply 
bring  in  a verdict  of  guilty,  which  automatically  “ re- 
calls ” a judge;  or  it  may  inflict  a further  punishment 
by  declaring  the  convicted  person  ineligible  from  hold- 
ing any  further  office  under  the  government.  In  that 
case  there  is  no  earthly  power  by  which  the  brand  can 
be  removed.  The  President  may  pardon  any  person 
who  has  been  convicted  of  a crime  against  the  United 
States  except  one  W’ho  has  been  convicted  under  im- 
peachment proceedings.  That  the  Constitution  ex- 
pressly prohibits. 

It  has  alw’ays  been  held  heretofore  that  w'hen  it 
is  sought  to  impeach  a judge  the  offense  must  be  one 
that  would  be  an  indictable  offense  at  law'.  Thus,  it 
would  be  easy  enough  to  impeach  a judge  charged  with 
bribery,  because  bribery  is  a crime  and  so  recognized 
by  statute;  but  a judge  could  not  be  impeached  simply 
because  he  had  done  things  that  were  manifestly  im- 
proper, although  not  of  themselves  criminal,  but  which 
tended  to  cast  disrespect  upon  the  judiciary  and  bring 
the  judge  into  disrepute.  The  first  judge  to  be  im- 
peached was  Judge  Pickering  of  New  Hampshire  in 
1804.  Pickering  w’as  undoubtedly  insane,  but  insanity 
is  not  a crime,  so  he  was  charged  with  drunkenness 
and  using  improper  language  from  the  bench;  and  as 
a person  who  gets  drunk  or  uses  improper  language 
can  be  tried  in  the  courts  the  Senate  held  that  he  was 
properly  subject  to  impeachment. 

In  studying  the  charges  against  Judge  Archbald, 
Mr.  Clayton  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  a judge 
might  not  have  committed  a crime  that  would  render 
him  liable  to  criminal  proceedings,  he  might  still  have 
l)een  guilty  of  such  acts  as  to  make  him  an  improper 
person  to  be  on  the  bench.  Mr.  Clayton  is  the  only 
member  of  Congress  who  has  been  a manager  on  the 
part  of  the  House  in  the  impeachment  of  two  judges, 
nis  former  experience  having  been  in  the  proceedings 
against  the  late  Judge  Swayne  about  six  years  ago.  In 
the  Swayne  case  it  was  alleged  that  after  having  ap- 
pointed receivers  of  a Southern  raihvay  he  was  pro- 
vided by  the  railway  with  a private  car,  provisioned 
at  the  company’s  coat  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
railway  company,  and  as  its  guest  made  a long  trip 
to  California  and  elsewhere.  This  was  not  a crime, 
but,  to  say  the  least,  it  was  highly  improper  and 
would,  naturally,  create  the  impression  in  the  public 
mind  that  .Judge  Swayne,  because  of  the  favors  he  had 
received,  could  not  hold  the  scales  of  justice  level. 

Mr.  Clayton  held  there  were  three  grounds  sufficient 
to  cause  Judge  Archlwild’s  removal  from  office.  First, 
his  unethical  conduct.  It  is  a curious  thing,  Mr. 
Clayton  points  out,  that  while  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  the  bar  associations  of  the  various 
states  have  a well-established  code  of  ethics  governing 
attorneys,  and  have  no  difficulty  in  determining  what 
is  ethical  or  unethical  conduct  on  the  part  of  their 
members,  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  apply 
similar  rules  to  the  conduct  of  judges,  probably,  Mr. 
Clayton  suggests,  because  of  the  assumption  that  a 
judge  is  always  a man  of  high  character  and  could 
do  nothing  that  was  not  proper.  But  the  conduct 
of  Judge  Archbald  showed  that  this  was  not  a safe 
assumption  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  it  clearly 


understood  that  it  was  mt^eat  a crime  agunst  socii 
for  a judge  to  be  un^ic^  ><0^  v'a&^J  btu  to 
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guilty  of  a crime  defined  by  law.  In  his  report  Mr. 
Clayton  thus  pictured  the  ideal  judge: 

“ A judge  should  be  the  personification  of  integrity, 
of  honor,  and  of  uprightness  in  his  daily  w’alk  and 
conversation.  He  should  hold  his  exalted  office  and 
the  administration  of  justice  above  the  sordid  desire 
to  accumulate  wealth  by  trading  or  trafficking  with 
actual  or  probable  litigants  in  his  court.  He  should 
be  free  and  unaffected  by  any  bias  born  of  avarice 
and  unhampered  by  pecuniary  or  other  improper  obli- 
gations.” 

The  next  point  made  by  Mr.  Clayton  was  tliat  as 
a judge  holds  his  office,  under  the  Constitution,  “ dur- 
ing good  behavior,”  it  follows  as  a matter  of  course 
that  he  forfeits  it  whenever  he  is  guilty  of  misbe- 
liavior.  What  constitutes  good  liehavior  needs  no 
elaborate  argument.  To  define  “ misbehavior”  is  more 
difficult,  but  Mr.  Clayton  relied  on  the  known  facts. 
A judge  misbehaved,  he  held,  when  he  used  his  official 


in  the  articles  of  impeachment  found  by  tbe  House 
he  was  charged  with  having  been  guilty  of  misde- 
meanors and  misbehavior.  In  drafting  his  indictment 
Mr.  Clayton  had  investigated  the  legal  weight  to  be 
attached  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  " high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,”  and  found  that  it  had  come  down  to 
America  from  the  English  Parliament.  It  was  there 
used,  so  to  speak,  as  a convenient  catch-all  when  it 
was  necessary  to  impeach  a person  on  general  prin- 
ciples and  without  having  too  narrowly  to  define  the 
offense  of  which  he  stood  charged.  It  was  in  civil 
law  very  much  what  “ conduct  unbecoming  a gentle- 
man ” is  in  military  law,  a specification  on  which- 
hundreds  of  officers  in  all  armies  have  l>een  tried  and 
found  guilty.  Arguing  by  analogy,  Mr.  Clayton  held 
tliat  the  Senate  was  abundantly  able  to  determine  what 
was  ‘‘  a high  crime  and  a misdemeanor.”  It  was  both 
a crime  and  a misileiiieanor,  he  contended,  for  a judge 
to  induce  a railway  company  to  sell  him  a culm  bank 


The  Representatives  who  conducted  the  impeachment  trial  of  Robert  W.  Archbald,  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Commerce  Court.  From  left  to  right,  standing,  are:  George  W.  Norris,  Nebraska; 
Paul  Howland,  Ohio;  John  A.  Sterling,  Illinois;  John  W.  Davis,  West  Virginia.  Sitting: 
Edwin  Y.  Webb,  North  Carolina;  Henry  D.  Clayton,  Alabama;  and  John  C.  Floyd,  Arkansas 


position  for  pecuniary  profit,  when  he- sought  to  take 
advantage  of  his  power  for  personal  gain.  The  mis- 
behavior might  be  particular  or  general;  it  was  suf- 
ficient for  the  Senate  to  bo  convinced  of  the  misbe- 
havior to  find  the  judge  umvorthv  to  be  continued  in 
office.  “ Judge  Archbald’s  sense  of  moral  responsibility 
has  become  deadenetl.”  :Mr.  Clayton  said  in  his  report. 
“ He  has  prostituted  his  high  office  for  personal  profit. 
He  has  attempted  by  various  transactions  to  com- 
mercialize his  potentiality  as  judge.  lie  has  shown 
an  overweening  de.sire  to  make  gainful  bargains  with 
parties  having  cases  Wfore  him  or  likely  to  have  cases 
before  him.  To  accomplish  this  purpose  h6  has  not 
hesitated  to  use  his  offleial  power  and  influence.  He 
has  degraded  his  high  office  and  has  destroyed  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  his  judicial  integrity.  He 
has  forfeited  the  condition  upon  which  he  holds  his 
commission  and  should  be  removed  from  office  by  im- 
peachment.” 

Finally  Mr.  Clayton  argued  that  it  was  not  necessary 
that  the  judge  be  charged  with  an  indictable  oflTense 
or  even  an  offense  involving  violation  of  positive  law, 
but  it  was  sufficient  if  he  was  guilty  of  an  act  that 
degraded  his  office  or  destroyed  respect  for  the  judiciary 
or  impaired  the  usefulness  of  the  judge. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  a person  shall  l>e 
removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for  and  conviction 
only  of  “treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.”  When  the  case  came  to  trial  Judge 
Archbald’s  attorneys  argued  before  the  Senate  that,  as 
their  client  was  not  charged  with  having  committed 
treason  and  there  was  no  allegation  of  bribery,  he  was 
not  guilty  of  an  offmse  cognizable  by  the  Senate,  for 
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or  to  \ise  his  influence  to  procure  the  .sale  of  coal  lands, 
and  this  contention  the  Senate  sustained. 

Mr.  Clayton  believes  that  the  effect  of  Judge  Areh- 
bald’s  impeachment  and  conviction  will  Im*  salutary. 
“It  shows,”  he  said.  “ that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
the  recall  of  judges,  nor  need  a person  lie  regarded 
as  an  anarchist  for  making  an  assault  on  the  courts 
when  he  endeavors  to  purge  them  of  improper  men. 
As  a rule,  our  judges  have  Ikh.*!!  men  of  probity  and 
high  character,  but.  owing  to  the  frailty  of  human 
nature,  occasionally  an  unfit  or  dishonest  man  is  ap- 
pointed. In  such  case  we  have  the  remedy.  There 
has  been  some  criticism  that  impeachment  proceedings 
are  slow-,  clninsy.  and  costly,  and  that  some  method 
ought  to  1h‘  devised  by  which  they  can  be  expedited. 
I am  not  sure  that  haste  would  lie  a goo<l  thing.  It 
is  a serious  matter  to  attack  the  integrity  of  a judge 
or  to  cast  discredit  upon  the  bench,  and  the  proceed- 
ings ought  never  to  be  initiated  in  a fit  of  passion 
or  witbout  due  deliberation.  The  one  reform  that 
might  well  be  instituted  and  which  has  been  proposed 
is  that,  instead  of  the  entire  Senate  sitting  as  a court, 
the  testimony  should  be  heard  by  a committee  and  the 
Senate  should  then  pass  upon  the  report  of  its  com- 
mittee, which  would  save  the  Senate  the  necessity  of 
sus))ending  all  public  business  while  the  impeachment 
proceeding  are  in  progres.'*  and  prevent  congestion. 
That  is  the  procedure  in  the  case  of  a Senator  whose 
right  to  his  seat  is  challenged,  and  as  a Senator  can 
only  be  expelled  by  a two-thirds  vote,  the  same  as  in 
impeachment,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  method  fol- 
lowed in  the  one  case  would  not  be  equally  as  efficacious 
in  the  other.”  L'l'l  ginal  rrot 
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FALLACIES  ABOUT  FAT 


By  Leonard  Keene  HyrsJiherg,  JVl,  D, 


“ Why  is  it  that  I may  devour  with 
impunity  a sweetened  behemoth 
and  remain  an  emaciated  specter?” 


DRAWINGS  BY 

M.  L.  BLUMENTHAL 


antecedents.  These  are 
passed  on  unto  the  third 
and  fourtli  generations. 

Mendel,  the  Bohemian  monk 
whose  early  investigations 
were  brought  to  the  notice 
of  scientists  about  a dozen 
years  ago,  proved  that  if  an 
animal  acquires  fat  during 
its  lifetime  future  descend- 
ants need  have  no  droop- 
ing over  the  belt-line.  If, 
however,  an  animal  that 
inherits  a fatty  tendency 
intrinsic  in  its  tissues  is 
mated  with  an  animal  with 
a similar  tendency  to  be 
wan  and  narrow,  the  first 
succeeding  offspring  will  both  be  fat.  If  these  two  are 
married — brothers  and  sisters  marry  in  the  plant  and 
animal  world — to  each  other,  the  young  ones  will  be 
three  stout  fellows  to  one  that  is  thin.  Moreover,  if 
these  thin  offspring  are  mated,  all  that  follow  are  thin, 
while  one  of  the  fat  ones  breeds  all  stout  parties, 
and  the  other  two  globular  brothers  will  produce 
children  much  as  their  parents  did — that  is,  Uiree  of 
rounded  form  to  one  of  the  angular,  narrow  type. 

All  this  sounds  more  formidable  than  witty;  yet 
Sir  Francis  Galton,  the  great  British  statistician  and 
father  of  the  science  of  eugenics,  as  well  as  the 
teacher  of  the  finger-print  system  to  Bertillon.  dis- 
covered from  Mendel’s  laws  that  man  inherits  one-half 
of  his  traits  from  his  parents,  one-quarter  from  his 
grandparents,  one-eighth  from  his  great-grandparents, 
and  so  on  back  to  Noah'. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  fair.  fat.  and 
forty  years  of  a man’s  life?  Lots!  It  means  all  the 
difference  in  the  w’drld:  whether,  in  fact,  you  have 
come  by  your  adipose  tissue  honestly,  deviously,  or 
maliciously  aforethought.  It  means  resistance  or 
resignation.  Puritanical  self-denial  or  a gay  life.  For 
if,  as  you  look  through  the  central-oflice  portrait 
gallery  of  your  forebears,  you  find  them  hollow- 
cheeked. scrawny-visaged.  sallow,  lean,  and  worried, 
hurry  to  the  nearest  doctor,  accept  his  instructions 
what  not  to  eat,  and  fare  forth  to  become  a .sad  and 
wise  recluse  amid  a veritable  jungle  of  plenty. 

If.  however,  you  gaze  first  on  this  form  and  then 
on  that,  if  the  gallery  of  your  proud  and  ancient 
multitudes  is  glowingly  radiant,  sleek  with  embon- 
point, with  softened,  downy,  cushion-like  gables,  if 
their  front-footage  surpasses  the  narrow  confines  of 
the  bony  framework,  seek  out  the  nearest  gilded  pal- 
ace of  vice  and  gulp  your  golden  buck,  your  bubbling 
wine,  your  shell-fish,  in  calm  and  contentment,  for 
the  fates  are  in  league  against  you.  The  stern  decree 
of  Darwin.  Mendel,  Galton,  and  the  science  of  eugenics 
are  against  you. 

The  common  fallacies  associated  with  corpulency  are 
as  numerous  as  the  patent-medicine  anti-fat  remedies. 

' at  transferred  maketh  the  heart  sick,  yet  there  are 
few  physicians  alive  to  tell  of  ever  having  seen  that 
rare  disease  knowTi  commonly  as  a “ fatty  heart.” 
This  Mte  noire  of  the  dowager,  the  chaperon,  the  trust 
magnate,  and  the  post-meridian  commercial  traveler, 
like  hobgoblins  and  other  fearsome  figments,  has  its 
being  in  the  vain  imaginings  of  the  great  superstitious 
jiroletariat. 

Yet  much  may  be  done.  Next  to  sugar,  there  is  no 
greater  source  of  adipose  tissue  than  a few  drops 
of  alcoholic  or  malt  liquors,  unless  it  be  mental  in- 
ertia and  physical  inactivity.  The  species  of  drinkers 
known  as  once-in-a-whiles  are,  perhaps,  in  this  respect 
the  worst  offenders.  You  may  starve,  you  may  work, 
you  may  drug  as  you  will;  the  thirsty  man  grows  fat. 

Next  to  the  avoidance  of  alcohol,  for  tho.se  pre- 
disposed to  excessive  breadth,  gyroscopic  g^’innastics 
is  most  helpful.  In  your  bath  or  boxidoir  a hard  slab 
of  wood  or  marble  may  be  used.  This  scheme,  together 
with  roller  brooms,  potato-mashers,  cannon-balls,  roll- 
ing-pins, or  other  means,  really  disposes  of  much  of 
the  superfluous  fat.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest 


jUC’rOK,  how  is  it  that  I,  a most 
S temperate  eater,  devoting  my  nights 
[jto  the  study  of  a non-fatmaking 
. diet  and  my  days  to  rigid  restric- 
^ tions  of  corpulescent — if  there  be 
) such  a word  — foods,  still  wax 
' rotund  and  globular?” 

! So  wrote  to  me  one  of  my  friends 
^ the  other  week,  and  so  come  similar 
questions  day  by  day.  Why  is  it  that  I,  a thin  fel- 
low, may  devour  with  impunity  a sweetened  l)ehemoth 
with  paleozoic  trimmings  and  remain  forever  an 
emaciated  specter  ? 

Meanwhile  others  who 
live  exclusively  upon  the 
filmy  bouillon  bubble,  the 
tabascoed  circumambient 
atmosphere,  and  plain 
beer  acquire  an  apron  of 
dangling  adipose  ballast, 
alike  the  envy  of  re- 
formers and  the  abomi- 
nation of  politicians? 

Why  is  this?  Let  us,  as 
it  were,  examine  into  the 
grave  matter,  commune 
with  ourselves,  and,  if 
possible,  solve  the  whys 
and  wherefores. 

Professor  We  ism  an  n 
has  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  most  biol- 
ogists the  fact  that  no 
habit  that  is  acquired 
can  be  passed  on  to  com- 
ing generations.  That  is 
to  say  that  characteris- 
tics or  habits  picked  up 
during  your  father’s  or 
grandmother’s  lifetime 
are  not  inherited  by  you. 

Notwithstanding  this 
immunity  on  your  part 
to  the  inheritance  of 
good  and  bad  tricks 
Teamed  by  your  ances- 
tors, you  are  more  than 
blessed — or  damned — by 
the  transmission  of  all 
of  the  inherent  changes 
in  the  natures,  tempera- 
ments, tendencies,  in- 
stincts, and  intrinsic 
mental  and  physical 
qualities  of  those  same 


Next  to  the  avoidance  of 
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” How  is  it  that  I,  a 
most  tamperate  eater,  still 
wax  rotund  and  globular?” 


a strait  jacket  or  corset;  yet  one  of  the  latter  made 
of  compression  bands  that  fits  snugly  around  the 
stomach  region  and  forces  the  fat  upward  without 
embarrassing  the  respiration  will  assuredly  reduce 
the  amount  of  abdominal  fat. 

Curiously  enough,  true  gjTnnasium  exercises,  hot 
Turkish,  Russian,  or  other  heathenish  baths,  the 
much-vaunted  pack-saddle  horse-riding,  golf,  tennis, 
Weston  walks,  and  analogous  exercises  are  much  like 
other  home  remeilies.  That  is  to  say,  doctors  advise 
them  by  tradition,  not  because  they  have  ever  had 
ocular  evidence  tliat  one  barley  corn  of  weight  was 
thereby  removed.  Similarly,  wrestling  and  running, 
working  and  worrying,  calisthenics  and  bicycling,  are 
all  in  vain,  while,  on  the  other  han^,  carrying  heavy 
weights  seems  to  aid  in  the  absorption  of  the  con- 
vexities from  the  compression  produced.  Hence  I 
advise  my  patients  to  hew  wood,  draw  water,  look 
afb'r  the  furnace,  bring  up  buckets  of  coal,  juggle 
the  piano,  and  practise  with  a steamer  trunk. 

No  more  apocryphal  and  fallacious  superstition  pre- 
vails among  the  special  pleaders  of  medical  and  lay 
dietitians  than  the  admonition  of  avoiding  certain 
foods,  eating  others,  and  abstaining  from  water  at 
mealtime.  There  is  no  greater  source  of  unhappiness, 
inefficiency,  illness,  and  even  death  than  this  prevail- 
ing vogue.  Physicians,  like  women  and  sheep,  imitate 
and  obey  an  authoritative  leader.  If  Dr.  Osier  writes 
that  the  old  die  young  there  will  be  almost  unanimity 
among  physicians  in  agreeing  with  his  dictum.  Hence 
when  a dozen  conspicuous  stomach  specialists  taboo 
ftretty  much  everything  but  bread,  bouillon,  tea,  and 
water,  the  mortality  rate  of  starvation  rises,  even 
though  the  death  certificates  neglect  to  say  so. 

Unhappily,  most  of  us  eat  too  much  of  everything, 
but  as  long*  as  the  vital  forces,  the  alimentary  juices, 
the  oxidizing  and  peptonizing  ferments  cope  success- 
fully with  the  intake  of  nutriment,  as  long  as  an 
equilibrium  is  maintained,  the  existence  of  fat  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  the  nourishment.  If,  however,  there 
is  an  unstable  state,  a lack  of  balance  which  holds  the 
food  scale  down  on  the  side  of 'the  tissues,  there  is  sug- 
gestive evidejice  that  too  much  food  is  entering  the 
body  or  that  too  little  of  that  which  is  eaten  becomes 
oxidized  into  non-accumulating  products. 

The  correct  procedure,  it  seems,  then,  is  to  eat  a 
little  less  of  everything,  but  not  to  the  point  of  harm- 
ing your  mental  and  physical  efficiency.  Then  ar- 
range the  hours  of  dining  so  that  such  pabulum  as 
you  take  becomes  properly  oxidized.  - Oxidation  or 
combustion  is  at  its  maximum  at  breakfast  and  then 
wanes  rapidly.  At  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  the 
oxidizing  ferments  are  almost  completely  us^  up 
for  the  day.  and  since  this  is  the  case  it  would  seem 
that  those’ inclined  to  roundness  and  curvature  of  the 
angles  should  never  cat  after  six  o’clock  at  night. 

Upon  chemists  and  savants  of  rigid  experimental 
training — that  is.  of  the  test  tube  and  the  laboratory — 
we  must  now'  depend  to  construct  for  us  a new  syn- 
thetic agent  or  oxidizing  ferment  w'hich,  taken  in  with 
nutriment,  will  convert  the  foods  into  their  elements 
Then  will  all  th^unJm^|f^.4PeP — even  those  with 
three-quarters  inlwriwli'  ‘amijowf-'tiBkues — be  fre^  from 
hypocritical  lainfa^^and  the  multitude. 
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time  we  shall  }jet  rid  of  the  major 
cruelties,  but  who  will  rid  us  of 

Ithe  minor  cruelties — bad  maimers, 
for  instance,  by  which  irritable  and 
tyrannical  natures  gratify  their  de- 
sire to  inflict  suffering  while  min- 
istering to  their  own  sense  of  im- 
portance? And  tliere  is  always  the 
art  of  cruel  words.  There  is  some 
» ruelty  in  every  heart.  It  is  there,  doubtless,  for  our 
protection,  and  sometimes  we  admire  it  very  much 
and  stand  ajipalled  before  it  in  sympathetic  wonder, 
as  when  we  see  a great  man  or  a great  beast — lion, 
or  tiger,  or  Spanish  bull — standing  at  bay  among  its 
enemies  and  striking  back;  but  let  no  one  admire 
the  feline  cruelty  of  the  spiteful  tongue. 

A famous  Canadian  publicist  was  of  English  birth, 
biv«l  at  Eton  and  at  Oxfonl  ami  also  a professor,  a 
eonibiiiation  tliat  meant  a careful  cultivation  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  conscious  superiority,  to  be  lived  in  and 
enjoyed  for  ever  and  ever.  Nearly  every  one  who 
climbs  that  particular  eminence  loses 
from  his  personality  something  of 
value;  a policeman  or  a tax-gatherer 
or  public  prosecutor  might  have  a 
kindlier  feeling  for  his  fellow-mortals; 
such  an  array  of  ill-luck  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  any  man  invariably 
tends  to  dry  up  the  well-springs  of 
tenderness  and  leave  the  field  open  for 
profess(«rial  cruelties.  I remember  an 
occasion,  years  ago,  w’hen  he  gave  the 
world  a fancy  specimen  of  his  dex- 
terity in  cruel  speech.  The  eternal 
Irish  controversy  w'as  passing  through 
an  acute  stage;  the  people  had  be- 
come extraordinarily  poor  and  were, 

Protestant  and  Catholic,  pouring  into 
Canada  and  America.  At  the  psycho- 
logical moment  the'  professor  wrote  to 
the  pa]>ers.  saying  that  as  he  stood 
and  w'atched  the  Irish  inunigrants  he 
found  it  easy  to  know  who  were  the 
Protestant,  for,  wrote  he,  “the  Irish 
Catholics  are  prognathous.”  Progna- 
thous was  a good  word.  It  was  learned, 
technical,  and  strange.  The  English 
l)ai>er8  caught  it  up  with  avidity.  It 
echoed  and  re-echoed  round  the  world 
of  Protestant  and  racial  bigotry.  Bor- 
rowed from  the  natural  history 
books,  w’here  it  is  used  to  describe  the 
monkey,  which,  as  w'e  know,  has  a 
large  jaw  very  much  thrust  forward, 
it  smacked  of  scientific  precision  and 
carried  with  it  an  air  of  authority. 

It  meant  that  henceforth  the  Irish 
Protestants  were  to  be  known  as  men 
and  the  Catholics  as  monkeys.  For  a 
few  weeks  the  professor  became  a 
famous  man  in  Protestant  and  Co<I- 
fearing  circles,  and  the  w’ord  “ prog- 
nathous ” a sweet  morsel  under  the 
tongue  of  unctuous  conceit.  And 
even  now,  though  the  professor  is 
dead,  his  spiteful  word  still  lives  on. 
like  a half-cured  disease,  to  eat  into 
the  tissues  of  national  peace  and  con- 
cord. Again  and  again  I have  dis- 
cussed it  with  bigoted  Anglo-Irisli 
friends,  and  once  I put  it  successfully 
to  the  teat  of  a l)et.  “ I^et  us.”  1 
said,  “wander  all  over  Dublin,  and 
if  you  show'  me  a single  prognathous 
man  I w’ill  forfeit  my  money.”  I'liere 
are  no  prognathous  people  in  Ireland. 

The  professor  was  misled.  With  will- 
ing eyes  he  found  sometliing  whicli 
he  pretended  to  think  pntgnatlious, 
luit  which  was  not  prognathous  at  all.  Let  us  describe 
an  incident  in  my  life  ainl  wbat  this  something  was. 

Many  years  ago  I w'as  painting  portraits  in  Derry, 
and  every'  afternoon  1 went  for  a ramble  along  the 
roads  of  its  beautiful  neighborhood  of  mountain  and 
wide  waters,  my  companion  being  always  an  old 
Protestant  clergyman.  Myself  a too  talkative  man. 
I found  him  the  most  charming  of  companions,  since 
he  W'as  at  once  the  most  silent  and  the  most  sociable 
of  men.  lie  was  all  through  and  all  over  him  a 
clergyman  and  a man  of  Cod,  and  one  of  his  pecu- 
liarities was  never  to  go  any'where  in  the  country 
without  a pair  of  opera-glas.ses  so  that  he  might  stop 
every  now  and  then  and  “ search  the  horizon  ” for 
the  spire  or  tower  of  a Protestant  church.  Needless 
to  say,  he  was  no  bigot.  Indee-d,  he  w'as  8upj)Obed  to 
have  “leanings  toward  Popery,”  a suspicion  effectu- 
ally excluding  him  from  ministry  in  any  of  the 
churches  on  which  his  eyes  rested  so  lovingly,  so 
that  at  the  time  he  w'as  without  employment.  An 
exile  within  his  ow'n  land,  it  was  with  an  exile’s 
yearning  that  he  looked  afar  at  these  scattered 
churches.  I am  sure  he  had  never  heard  of  the 
Canadian  professor  or  his  new’  application  of  a Greek 
w’ord.  His  only  reading  was  divinity;  he  never  opened 
a newspaper,  and  no  form  of  cruelty,  even  this  well- 
worn  one  of  venomous  phrase-making,  would  have 
lieen  to  him  even  intelligible;  yet  I can  testify  that 
this  simple  man  was  ji  ” 

tiagiiished  professor,  sihce  w 
Ml  also  could  pronoom 


met  in  this  pu|iulous  district,  whether  he  was  Protes- 
tant or  Catliolic.  It  would  come  from  him  in  a 
whisper  and  as  if  he  was  talking  to  himself.  One 
(lay  I expressed  to  him  luy’  appreciation  of  his  im- 
mense knowledge  of  the  people  of  the  County  of 
Derry.  He  looked  at  me  w’ith  surprise  and  asked: 
“ Do  you  not  know  that  tlie  Catholic  always  shaves 
the  low'er  part  of  his  face,  while  the  Protestant  lets 
his  beard  'grow'?”  So.  after  all.  it  wasn’t  such  a 
diincult  thing  to  know  the  Catholic  from  the  Protes- 
,tant,  only  you  see  it  would  have  added  no  fuel  to 
any  fire  if  the  professor  had  simply  said  that  the 
Protestant  kept  his  beard  ami  the  Catholic  cut  it  off. 
My  friend  -w'as  in  his  way  a man  of  genius,  as  is 
every  man  w’ho  loves  truth  for  its  own  sake.  The 
professor  was  much  cleverer  than  anything  of  that 
sort,  and  his  self-appointed  task  was  to  excit'  the 
i'l'uel  and  set  people  to  hate  each  other.  In  such 
trembled  waters  do  semie  people  lish  for  glory! 

Betw’een  tlie  Ulster  I’re'testant  and  the  Ulster 
Catholic  there  is  no  difff?rence  in  physical  type. 


Some  characteristic  racial  types  as  seen  through  Irish  eyes 

Whatever  original  difference  may  have  existed  has 
disappeared  long  ago.  For  one  thing,  they  are  both 
largely  Celtic  and  Scandinavian;  and  besides  there 
is  “ Dan  Cupid.”  who  through  all  the  years  has  kept 
open  his  marriage  bureau  night  and  day,  and  who, 
having  no  religious  scruples,  is  delighted  with  humor- 
ous alacrity  to  link  a Catholic  with  a Protestant  in 
the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony. 

Among  Irish  peasants  are  to  lie  found  two  types: 
the  short-featured  fighting  type  and  the  long  oval. 

'I’he  great  O’Connell,  with  all  his  good  nature,  was  p.,,, „„  ..  „ — 

a fierce  man,  at  times  gentle  and  humorous;  yet  even  do  bis  duty  bv  his  neighbor,  so  much  being  required 

in  his  mirth  he  threatened.  John  Philpot  Curran,  of  him  by  his  legal  conscience,  but  he  has  small 

whom  Godwin  dcHcrilx'd  as  mimetic,  kittenish,  ardor  in  friendship  or  comradeship.  Into  this  kind 

ferocious,  and  who  under  happier  conditions  would  of  close  amity  he  is  slow’  to  enter,  and,  missing  its 

have  been  the  po<-t  of  Ireland  and  not  its  orator,  discipline,  he  is  apt  to  liecome  self-exaggerated,  self- 

was  the  most  fearless  and  tenacious  of  fighters.  Both  obsessed,  and  the  persiste  nt  grumbler  and  bore  w’e  all 
these  men  w’ere  of  the  short-featured  type.  know’  so  well;  a man.  that  is,  who  thinks  that  there 

The  mark  of  an  invincible  race  is  the  ease  with  are  no  such  w’oes  as  his  wws  and  no  such  merits 


otherwise  he  w’ould  have  been  exterminated.  He 
fought  first  of  all  ‘that  he  might  exist,  and  he  fought 
for  the  sake  of  fighting.  Sometimes  he  w’ill  fight 
with  a sort  of  w’ild  gaiety  and  laughter,  as  if  in 
his  passion  of  fighting  there  was  something  besides 
malici* — namely,  a joy  in  sheer  consciousness  of 
strength  and  destructive  energy.  Now  fighting  breeds 
valor,  but  it  also  breeds  friendship.  For  that  reason 
the  fighting  Irishman  makes  the  best  of  comrades, 
as  any  English  soldier  would  tell  you.  We  have  a 
saying  in  Ireland  that  battle  is  better  than  lonesome- 
ness, which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  comrade- 
ship is  better  than  either.  Hence,  tliough  we  often 
fight,  W’e  do  not  encourage  the  cold  enmities  that  last. 
Our  professional  men,  our  lawyers,  doctors,  and  archi- 
tects do  not  quarrel  among  themselves;  in  this.  Ire- 
land iKMUg  very  unlike  England,  where  there  is  little 
fighting  but  nuich  quarreling.  'I'he  Irish  arm  raisial 
to  strike,  at  a touch,  at  a l<M>k.  at  a sudden  memory, 
is  held  out  that  hands  may  grasp.  Fighting  and 
comradeship  are  two  instincts  indissolubly  linked  to- 
gether. The  Irishman  fights  for  his 
friend  or  with  his  friend,  and  if  the 
enemy  prove  himself  stout  and  valiant 
and  fights  fair  he  will  love  him  for 
his  fighting.  The  evil  side  of  w’ar 
we  do  not  often  enough  remember; 
its  good  side  is  this  grow’th  of  com- 
radeship. I remember  all  the  details 
of  the  fight  over  “ The  Playboy  ” in 
Dublin.  'I'lie  shouting  and  the  booing 
and  all  the  organized  uproar  con- 
tinued night  after  night  and  yet  it 
ended  generously.  The  public  saw 
that  Synge  was  right  and  that  they 
were  w’rong  and  confessed  themselves 
beaten.  The  most  distinguished  among 
the  Irish  players  in  America  has  told 
me  that  he  was  “longing”  for  the 
Dublin  audieiH'es.  Irishmen  face  the 
world  in  the  give  and  take  of  friend- 
ship with  their  friends  and  in  the 
give  and  take  of  war  with  their 
enemies,  and  a.s  quickly  as  possible 
they  change  their  enemies  into  their 
friends. 

I was  once  present  at  a great  meet- 
ing of  the  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  where 
I had  a seat  on  the  platform,  and  as 
I looked  all  over  the  crow’ded  room, 
studying  faces,  I thought  I never  saw’ 
a finer  type  of  physiognomy;  and  all 
w'erc  of  the  short- featured  fighting 
type.  They  w’ere  not  men  of  thought 
or  sentiment,  rather  of  impulse  and  of 
action;  every  movement  of  their 
bodies  burly  and  aggressive.  A 
fierce  ac<|ui8itiveness  seemed  to  leap 
from  their  eyes.  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen  have  drunk  of  the  stream 
of  life,  even  to  its  lees,  and  can  afford 
to  be  meditative  and  sentimental. 
Irishmen  are  only  beginning  to  quench 
a long  thirst  and  have  no  leisure  for 
anything  else.  The  fierce  appetency 
of  American  life,  which  has  no  rever- 
ence for  the  past  and  no  fear  of  the 
future,  is  abundant  in  the  Irish  con- 
tingent. Tl'.e  dreamy-eyed  peasant  of 
Galway  or  Kerry  has  Income  hungry- 
eyed. 

Nowadays  it  is  fashionable  among 
some  artists  to  design  the  human  form 
and  face  according  to  geometrical 
patti'rn.  Following  this  plan.  I would 
say  that  the  short-featured  face  and 
the  skull  of  the  Irishman  might  be 
inclosed  in  a square,  w’hether  seen  in 
front  or  in  profile.  The  English  face 
and  head  are  always  a circle,  and  the  Scotchman’s  a 
long  parallelogram — these  whether  swii  in  front  or  in 
profile.  ■ And  as  regards  the  Englishman,  even  his  legs 
often  suggest  a circle,  for  they  are  frequently  bandy 
and  short. 

Round  stones  do  not  make  a well-compacted  wall — 
the  wind  will  whistle  through  the  chinks — and  so  we 
find  the  English  a community  loosely  held  tiigether 
like  round  stones  in  an  easy  kind  of  gregariousness; 
yet  they  are  held  together,  for  the  Englishman  is  as 
gregarious  as  a school-boy.  Besides,  he  is  a man  to 


B discerning  a1  the  dis- 
r^Ti^infaM^Tf  rtfuMdence 
I %eaRiYls " eti&m  liian  we 


w'hich  it  produces  at  call  the  men  it  needs.  So  do 
not  forget  that  if  much  wailing  has  come  from 
Irish  shores,  behind  all  this  have  been  men  w’ho 
never  lamented,  men  qf  the  type  I have  called  short- 
featured  and  H<iuare-fjiced,  and  that  behind  the  humor  . 
W’hich  is  lamlient  and  playful  and  acquiescent  in  its 
sadness,  recorded  in  niany  charming  books  and  stories, 
has  been  another  humor,  iconoclastic,  harsh,  and  ter- 
rible, which  has  never  found  any  literary  record 
except  in  the  writings  and  actions  of  “ the  mad  Irish 
parson.”  Dean  Swift,  and  latterly  in  the  plays  of 
Synge.  The  Irishmj'ii  is  a fighting  animal,  since 
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his  merits.  When  this  mood  is  on  him  he  will  regard 
the  universe  and  all  its  stars  and  rolling  suns  with  a 
self-complai*ency  which  is  proof  against  penitence 
and  regret.  VVordsworth.  the  most  self-complacent 
and  the  least  poetical  of  great  poets,  is  his  poet.  The 
Englishman  likes  to  think  of  himself  as  a man  re- 
served and  “ stand-offish.”  He  is  not  at  all  interested 
in  his  neighbor’s  affairs  and  very  much  interested  in 
his  own.  and  for  that  reason  he  is  “ stand-ofiish.” 
but  by  no  means  refq*rv:ed.j  sicQC  ijf  hg.  can  get  any  one 
to  listen  he  will  talk'-of  nSsmWi  nltMtrA  with  a copious- 
ness and  a naIvet/^t^j^j|^op«|iei}-^^  Irisliiuan  and 
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the  Scotchman,  and  ama/ed  the  Frenchman  Tainc. 
For  the  same  reason  he  likes  to  associate  with  in- 
feriors, they  make  such  incomparable  listeners,  while 
the  Irisiiman  and  the  Scotchman  consort  with  their 
equals.  As  to  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  they 
are  to  John  Bull  but  moonshine.  The  innumerable 
ideas  that  have  come  elsewhere  with  the  quickened 
social  consciousness  do  not  stir  his  stagnant  mind 
— these  are  a flock  of  bright  spring  birds  that  visit 
almost  every  country,  yet  have  never  alighU'd  on  the 
cliffs  of  Albion.  He  is  hardly  a brother  to  his  own 
brother — why  should  he  concern  himself  with  the 
brotherhood  of  man?  Even  the  scholarly  English- 
man is  curiously  without  ideas.  Cain  was  not  a law- 
abiding  man;  otherwise  his  words.  ” Am  I my  brother’s 
keeper?”  would  have  made  him  the  first  Englishman 
instead  of  the  first  murderer. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  lugubrious  egotism  and  his 
distaste  for  platitude,  let  us  never  forget  that  the 
true  Englishman,  by  whom  I mean  the  native  product 
in  his  natural  state,  not  that  highly  artificial ized 
person  who  comes  here  swaggering  about  being  Eng- 
lish and  anxious  to  show  how  ill-mannered  he  can  bo 
in  the  fashionable  English  way,  stands  in  the  world’s 
history  for  three  things — Liberty.  I^w.  and  Fact. 
For  tliese  he  has  an  instinct,  which  is  native  as  tlie 
grain  in  the  oak-tree.  \\  ithin  these  limits  he  is  free 
with  a spontaneity  and  a naturalness  that  are  not 
to  be  found  in  either  of  the  other  nations.  lie  is 
orderly — liking  a rule  of  conduct  much  l)etter  than 
ideas,  which  only  disturb  him;  and  he  has  an  intimate 
sense  of  fact  which  makes  him  solid  with  the  uni- 
verse; he  sends  his  roots  det>p  into  his  environment. 
And  though  the  words  " Am  I my  brother’s  keeper  ?” 
are  repulsive  to  the  ear  and  full  of  sinister  sug- 
gestion. we  who  have  read  history  know  wliat  an 
ocean  of  miseries  and  cruelties  has  flowed  from  the 
opposite  doctrine.  “I  am  my  brother’s  keeper”; 
indeed,  too  much  brooding  on  this  latter  would  make 
us  all  mad,  so  that  we  lose  our  sense  of  the  true 
inwardness  of  liberty.  For  no  sympathy  at  all  is 
l)ett€r.  all  things  considered,  than  too  much  of  it, 
sympathy  being  a wine  that  quickly  spoils,  not  mere- 
ly because  it  ebbs  and  flows,  but  because  it  is  ir- 
ritable and  easily  Incomes  antipathy. 

Here  is  John  Bull’s  method,  whereby  he  preserves 
his  peace:  every  morning  of  his  life*  he  taki*8  his 
sleeping  draught,  a strong  dose  of  British  stupidity, 
if  I may  so  describe  it.  whereby  he  believes  that,  since 
he  is  living  in  England,  he  is  living  in  the  best  of  all 
])088ible  worlds,  where  the  institutions  need  only  to 
be  kept  going  to  become  perfect,  and  where  all  the 
eustoms  and  wa^s  and  ideas  arc  what  they  ought  to 
be.  The  Times  newspaper  is  infallible,  and  every 
nobleman  who  has  wealth  is  not  only  a gentleman,  but 
a model  of  all  the  virtues;  while  the  scholars  all 
read  their  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  leaving  science 
to  the  scientists,  as  they  leave  public  order  to  that 
well-trained  l)ody,  the  police.  Meantime  the  American 
drinks  his  daily  cordial  of  democratic  unrest,  thence- 
forth to  believe  every  |)olitician  to  be  corrupt  and 
every  law  and  every  newspaper  the  child  of  corruption 
administered  by  ctjrrujttion.  Over  the  happy  English 
land  there  spreads  a blessed  somnohmee  which  noth- 
ing can  disturb  except,  jmrhaps,  an  occasional  German 
scare.  If  it  be  true  that  the  Englishman  sleeps  night 
and  day,  on  the  other  hand  the  American  cannot 
sltH-p  at  all;  his  face  is  lantern-jawed  with  all  kinds 


of  uneasy  aspirations,  crude  idealisms,  and  discon- 
tents, while  the  round  English  fa(;e  wreathes  itself 
in  smiling  complacency.  W hen  M-ill  America  have  her 
hard-earned  rests  and  quiet  dreams? 

The  English  nation  is  like  unto  a wall  compacted 
of  round  stones,  ana  through  its  openings  all  the 
winds  of  heaven  can  play  and  wanton,  making  wild 
music.  The  Irish  and  Scotch,  on  the  other  hand, 
build  their  social  walls  of  custom  and  habit,  with 
stones  fitting  so  closely  that  there  are  no  o])ening8 
through  which  the  winds  can  ])lay.  Have  we  not 
all  heard  of  Scotch  “clannishness”  and  of  their  in- 
quisitorial temper  among  themselves?  And  every 
Irishman  who  comes  to  America  either  starts  a club 
or  joins  one  already  in  existence.  In  his  own  coun- 
try he  is  often  a conspirator.  These  nations  are  both 
only  tot)  ready  to  part  with  personal  individuality 
for  the  sake  of  the  collective  individuality;  while 
file  English  base  even  their  jirivate  clubs  on  the  idea 
of  a complete  estrangement  among  the  members,  so 
that  it  is  a breach  of  club  etiipictte  for  one  member 
to  speak  to  another  without  a formal  introtluction. 
It  may  be  said  of  every  Irishman  that  he  is  "close” 
to  some  other  Irishman  and  of  every  Scotehman  that 
he  is  "close”  to  some  other  Scotchman;  this  can- 
not be  said  of  Englishmen  with  Englishmen.  Vet  if 
the  Englislunan  lacks  the  sociable  charm  he  escapt^s 
its  temptation;  having  no  particular  desire  to  be 
friendly  with  his  neighbors,  he  can.  if  the  rare  tit  be 
on  him,  the  more  easilv  be  honest  with  himself;  even 
the  Scotch  mind  sometimes  sociably  gravitates  toward 
the  candid  truth  rather  than  toward  that  which  is 
ultimate.  To  be  honest  with  one’s  neighbors  is  good 
and  pleasant;  to  be  honest  with  one’s  self  makes  the 
truth  of  art  and  poetry;  it  is  not  a matter  of  the 
intellect  or  of  the  moral  consciousness,  it  belongs 
to  the  domain  of  the  personality  and  of  the  emotions; 
it  is,  perhaps,  the  rarest  and  most  diflicult  kind  of 
truth,  yet  without  it  there  is  jio  art,  and,  for  those 
who  love  it,  human  nature  itself  loses  its  savor  and 
its  salt,  its  abundance  and  its  variety.  It  is  this 
kind  of  truthfulness  set‘king  expression  which  makes 
the  bond  without  wh.ieh  friendship  and  the  passion 
of  love  itself  are  but  pale  commodities, 

English  geniality  affects  us  like  a spectacle  at  which 
we  laugh  with  jolly  laughtt*r,  but  we  seldom  laugh 
Mith  it;  while  Ecotc-h  geniality  is  infectious,  since 
behind  it  is  always  the  “white  light”  of  intellect 
appealing  to  the  universal  mind  and  syinjiathetic 
tenderness  and  every  other  sort  of  social  charm. 
Irish  geniality,  like  American  jocosity,  is  a form  of 
destnictive  criticism  and  a dreariness  to  the  sjiirit, 
yet  it  gathers  momentum  and  loses  all  its  dreariness 
when  its  subject  is  that,  by  himself  and  by  others, 
but  es|)ecially  by  himself,  much  venerateil  and  much 
extolled  personage,  the  great  English  Pharisee.  We 
Irish  may  not  care  much  for  the  divine  form  of  naked 
truth,  but  we  do  enjoy  stripping  a huinlmg  till  he 
shivers  in  his  shirt.  8wift  did  not  leave  him  even  his 
shirt,  for  the  great  Dean  heeded  no  one’s  blushes,  and 
we  may  call  ourselves  cynics  and  lament  that  we  are 
without  convictions,  yet  we  have  the  virtues  of  cyni- 
cism, one  of  which  is  sincerity,  with  its  organ 
audacious  speech,  while  our  lack  of  convictions  makes 
us  all  the  quicker  to  detect  the  false  convictions,  tlie 
fuls<*  coin,  of  others.  It  was  Swift’s  sincerity  that 
made  him  so  terrible,  and  Goldsmith's  that  made  his 
meekness  so  poignant;  all  Fynge's  force  came  from 


his  deep  and  loving  and  anxious  sincerity,  and  if 
some  of  us  objected  to  him  it  was  Ix'cause  certain 
ill-advised  individuals  had  fallen  for  once  under  the 
English  spell.  " These  things  are  true,”  said  one  to 
me,  “ but  should  not  be  told.”  Shaw’s  lielief  in  so- 
cialism saves  him  in  some  degree  from  Irish  cyni- 
cism, but  by  his  gift  of  sincerity  and  bold  utterance 
he  is  Irish  of  the  Irish;  like  a burst  of  merry  sun- 
shine, his  plays  and  prefaces  have  shot  arrows  of 
light  into  the  English  fog  of  gushing  .sentimentality, 
self-deception,  self-complacency,  self-absorption,  and 
self-celebration;  for  insincerity — that  is,  the  keeping 
of  things  “ dark.”  the  constant  pretending  that  things 
are  other  than  they  are — is  the  Englishman’s  religion, 
it  has  its  ritual  and  its  priesthood  and  its  service 
of  choral  song.  Shaw  is  Irish  of  the  Irish,  only, 
Ixdng  of  middle-class  extraction  and  training,  he  no 
doubt  thinks  poorly  of  the  peasants,  and  so  has  given 
us  the  drama  of  wit  and  logic,  and  preached  in  season 
and  out  of  leason  the  middle-class  doctrine  of  “ get- 
ting on.”  whereas  Synge,  coming  of  a family^  with 
aristocratic  traditions  who  had  never  conned  the  de- 
pressing doctrine,  loved  these  people  like  a brother. 
Indeed,  he  liveil  among  them  and  liecame  one  of  them, 
and  so  gave  us  the  drama  of  a people  who  live  in 
leckless  jihantasy  and  use  the  language  >f  phantasy. 
A priest  in  New  York  told  me  that  when,  he  returned 
to  Ireland  his  servant  assured  him  how  glad  she  was 
to  see  him  back,  “for,”  said  she,  “there  was  the 
color  of  loneliness  in  the  air  while  you  xvere  away.” 
The  geniality  of  the  Irish  peasant  is  not  in  the  least 
like  the  geniality  of  the  Irish  well-to-do;  rather  is 
it  like  strong  drink  foaming  in  a narrow  cup.  Leav'- 
ing  out  of  count  the  “upper  classes,”  who  are  chiefly 
useful  to  themselves,  the  Irish  are  a great  people, 
with  truth  and  poetry  in  their  hearts.  These  people 
are  poets  in  intention,  and  if  any  one  would  teach 
them  to  think  intellectually  they  would  be  poets  in 
achievement.  Consorting  with  them.  Goldsmith 
learned  how  to  describe  the  innocently  gay ; con- 
sorting with  them  and  fighting  their  battles,  the 
embittered  Swift  acquired  his  powers  of  ferocious 
criticism,  for  these  kindly  people  have  a humor  which 
smites  like  a .sledge-hammer.  Synge’s  heroine,  though 
pure  as  unsoiled  sunshine,  sometimes,  as  we  know, 
talks  like  Dr.  Swift.  The  Irish  literary  movement 
which  is  quickening  in  the  minds  of  young  men  and 
young  women  all  over  the  country  draws  from  the 
peasants  all  of  its  inspiration;  in  that  deep  well 
Irish  poetry  has  been  sleeping  these  many  years. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  tlie  Irish  face  of  the  long 
oval  type.  To  this  type  belong  many  Irish  priests 
and  many  Irish  motliers,  and  to  this  type  have  always 
belonged  the  most  beautiful  women  of  every  age, 
nation,  and  dune.  Doubtless  our  mother  Eve.  who 
|H*rsuaded  Adam,  was  of  this  ty|H‘;  otherwise  she 
Mtiuld  not  have  persuaded  where  the  arguments  Mere 
all  against  her;  there  arc  also  the  Yenus  de  Milo  and 
the  Venus  de  Medici,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  has  so 
appeared  to  all  the  jiainters.  Pegecn  Mike,  the  woman 
of  the  fighting  type  Mith  the  flashing  eye  and  intrepid 
tongue,  M’ho  Mould  have  sought  her  lover  at  the  gab'S 
of  hell,  is  imjierfcct.  for  she  intimidates;  and  the 
critics  Mere  right  Mhen  they  said  that  she  is  not  the 
highest  type  of  Irish  woman.  The  other  knoM's  nothing 
of  conflict,  being  in  continual  harmony  M’ith  herself,  a 
perfect  Moman.  a perfect  unity,  and.  like  the  morning 
stars,  coeval  M-ith  the  primeval  poetry  of  the  earth. 
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A REMARKABLE  ART  SHOW 


The  International  Exhibition  which  Opens  next  Week  in  New  York,  at  which  the  most  advanced  Painters 
and  Sculptors  of  Europe  and  America  are  for  the  First  Time  adequately  Represented.  This  Exhibition  is 
unquestionably  the  most  extraordinary  Display  of  Pictorial  and  Plastic  Art  ever  Assembled  in  America 


BY  FREDERICK  JAMES  GREGG 

(See  the  double-page  ol  illustrations  in  this  issue) 


^HE  Exhibition  of  International  Art 
MEebruary  17tb  to  Marob  15tli),  at 
) present  the  main  business  of  tlie 
! Association  of  American  Painters 
\ and  Sculptors,  a body  incorporated 
1 under  tlie  laws  of  tbe  State  of  New 
> York,  was  planned  to  introduce  to 
^ this  public  tbe  works  of  a number 
^ of  foreign  artists,  who.  tliougb  they 
are  well  known  in  Europe,  are  for  tlie  most  part  but 
names  to  New  York  and  America.  Tbe  method 
adopted,  however,  was  not  to  throw  our  ‘‘  extreme  ” 
contemporaries  at  the  heads  of  the  public,  but  to 
show,  by  a process  of  selection,  from  what  they  had 
developed.  So  Ingres  was  taken  as  the  starting-point, 
the  line  continuing  with  Delacroix,  Courbet,  Corot, 
Daumier,  Puvis  de  Chavanues,  Degas,  Renoir,  Monet, 
Sisley,  Pisparro,  and  so  down  to  Cezanne,  Gauguin, 
Van  Gogh,  Matisse,  Picasso,  and  the  “ Futurists.” 

Until  the  present  occasion  the  most  that  Americans 
knew,  in  .America,  of  the  “ movement  ” abroad,  outside 
some  few  examples  shown  at  certain  small  exhibitions 
here,  were  the  works  of  certain  young  men  who  had 
gone  to  France  and  become  immediately  and  de- 
liberately, perhaps,  sensitive  to  their  new  environ- 
ment. Many  of  them  were  but  weak  imitators.  It 
seemed  that  it  was  the  extravagance  of  the  new 
foreign  painters  and  sculptors  tliat  nlTected  them,  and 
of  that  extravagance  they  were  the  feeble  reflectors, 
all  the  strength  of  the  originals  having  evaporated  in 
tlie  process. 

The  result  was  the  natural  one,  the  public  looked 
on  the  productions  of  these  disciples  as  a joke,  and 
could  not  be  convinced  that  it  had  any  real  or  valid 
reason  for  its  existence.  The  Association,  in  bringing 
over  the  work  of  the  men  so  eagerly  imitated  wished 
to  allow  Americans  to  see  among  other  things  the 
difference  between  the  substance  and  the  shadow,  be- 
tween what  has  set  a fashion  unwittingly  and  what 
was  merely  fashionable.  In  the  case  of  those  who  are 
now  really  influential  there  can  be  no  difficulty  about 
comparing  a man’s  early  with  his  later  work.  It 
will  be  found,  on  comparison,  that  the  change  is  the 
result  of  a certain  logical  development.  Each  step 
has  been  in  a definite  direction  and  follows  the  one 
before.  It  was  not  a case  of  “going  somebody  one 
better,”  or  intended  to  cause  surprise  or  even  astonish- 
ment. If  there  was  an  explanation  offered,  though  it 
might  not  explain,  at  any  rate  it  gave  people  some- 
thing to  think  about. 
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It  was  found  by  Mr.  Davies  and 
Mr.  Kuhn,  the  committee  of  the 
.Association  of  American  Painters 
and  Sculptors  which  was  sent 
abroad  to  select  works  for  the  New 
Y’ork  exhibition,  that  most  of  the 
German  Post-Impressionists  were 
adapters,  the  result  being  that  very 
little  of  what  they  had  done  had  any 
real  significance,  A German  of 
Cologne,  speaking  of  the  t<»ndency 
of  his  fellow-countrymen,  said  that 
they  were  becoming  “ ultra-intel- 
lectual ” as  distinguished  from 
“ ultra  - intelligent  that  they 
wont  so  far,  deliberately,  as  to  make 
their  work  “ sickly.”  As  for  the 
English  advanced  men,  or  so-called 
advanced  men,  with  certain  notable 
exceptions,  their  work  did  not  ex- 
hibit much  force  or  show  real  de- 
velopment, which  is  the  reason  why 
they  are  not  more  widely  repre- 
sented. -At  the  same  time  there  are 
British  painters  and  sculptors  not 
sliown  here  who  ought  to  be  here. 

But,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  time, 
all  .committees,  foreign  as  well  as 
American,  found  it  impossible  to 
cover  the  field.  This  is  why,  for 
instance,  the  Russian  Modernists, 
who  are  affected  by  the  naTve  folk- 
art  of  the  empire,  are  not  shown. 

-As  for  the  “ system  ” followed  in 
selecting  the  work,  it  is  to  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  entire  exhibition 
is  the  result  of  a plan  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  decided  to  go  out  and 
find  American  and  foreign  art  that 
it  considered  suitable  to  its  pur- 
pose. This  it  did.  But  it  also  had 
to  consider  American  work  that  it 
had  not  invited,  in  cases  where 
artists  asked  to  have  their  paintings 
and  sculptures  inspected.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  this  is  a very  dif- 
ferent matter  from  sending  out  a general  invitation 
for  works  which  would  have  to  he  dealt  with  by  a 
regular  jury.  In  fact,  the  association  might  put  it 
this  way:  “This  is  our  show — we  have  had  a .special 
purpose  in  view  in  ar- 
ranging it.  We  did  not 
try  to  put  so  many  pic- 
tures on  view',  or  wish 
to  give  an  opportunity 
to  exhibit  to  this,  that, 
or  the  other  person. 
We  desired  to  give  our 
public  the  chance  to 
see  what  has  been 
going  on  abroad,  as  it 
is  important  for  us  to 
know  to  W’hat  extent  we 
have  not  come  under 
the  influences  of  the 
period,  whatever  they 
may  be.” 

It  is  natural  that  the 
artists  should  take 
most  interest  in  the 
notable  group  made  up 
of  CAzanne.  Gauguin, 
and  Van  Goglu  The 
first,  the  old  man  of 
Aix,  “ wild,  candid, 
irascible,  and  good.” 
whom  his  friend  Zola 
did  not  understand, 
though  he  drew  the 
painter’s  portrait  as 
a young  man  in 
" L’ffiuvre,”  has  come 
into  his  own  after  a 
life  of  neglect  and  even 
contempt.  Impression- 
ism saved  him  from 
Scholasticism,  and  the 
need  of  finding  him- 
self saved  him  from 
Impressionism.  Cf'zan- 
ne  did  not  believe  in 
despising  his  prede- 
cessors, or  that  “ the 
old  masters  exist  to 
teach  us  what  to 
avoid,”  as  was  said 
recently.  He  used  to 
haunt  the  Louvre  gal- 
leries as  Van  Gogh  used 
to  haunt  the  Dutch  gal- 
leries. He  l)ecame  a 
hermit  not  through 
hatred  of  humanity, 
but  through  sensitive- 
ness at  neglect.  .As 
he  fled  from  the 
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A portrait  of  a girl,  by  Matisse 


anecdote  in  painting,  so  the  anecdote  fled  from  his 
life.  His  determination  to  let  no  one  “get  his  grap- 
pling-irons ” on  him  but  showed  his  determination 
to  work  out  his  own  development  on  his  own  lines. 
Refused  at  the  Salon  with  Pissarro,  Claude  Monet,  and 
Sisley,  he  and  Renoir  w’ent  beyond  Impressionism, 
while  Courbet  and  Daumier  \vere  among  the  men 
whose  work  helped  his  progress. 

Gauguin,  no  more  than  Cezanne,  despised  his  art  an- 
cestors. But  whether  in  Tahiti  or  in  Brittany — he 
left  an  assured  career  on  the  stock-exchange  to 
make  painting  his  profession — he  sought  after  sim- 
plicity, a simplicity  bordering  on  the  archaic — sim- 
plicity and  strength.  If  his  drawing  is  false,  it  is 
voluntarily  so.  Whatever  “ fault  ” he  has  has  its 
j)urpo8e.  That  is  why  he  puzzles  the  vulgar. 

Van  Gogh,  the  third  of  the  Titans,  is  revealed,  not 
only  in  his  paintings,  but  in  his  wonderful  letters  to 
his  brother  and  Emile  Bernard,  letters  that  have  a 
deep  sanity.  Although  he  gave  painting  his  w'hole 
attention  only  when  he  was  twenty-nine,  and  died  by 
his  own  hand  at  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  a great 
career  was  crowded  into  the  interval.  A leader  in 
new  paths,  he,  too,  believed  that  “ as  long  as  there  are 
those  who  are  living,  the  dead  will  live.”  His  theory 
Mas  “ the  chief  thing  is  to  strengthen  one’s  self  en- 
tirely tlirough  reality,  without  any  preconceived  plan 
and  without  any  watchword  hailing  from  Paris.”  He 
showed  his  belief  in  the  inter-relationship  of  art  •when 
he  pointed  out  on  one  occasion  that  the  early  Italians, 
the  German  Primitives,  tlie  Dutch  School,  and  tlie 
later  Italians  quite  involuntarily  constitute  a group, 
a series. 

Next  to  big  masters  of  the  Modernist  movement, 
Cf'zanne,  Gauguin,  and  Van  Gogh,  come  a lot  of  men 
whose  names  even  have  not  been  known  to  the  general 
run  of  American  artists.  There  is  a group  of  sculp- 
tors, of  various  nationalities  including  Manolo.  Bran- 
cusi, Ix'hmbruck,  Maillol,  and  Archipenko.  Manolo. 
who  is  no  longer  young,  is  a Spaniard  who  came  to 
the  front  only  recently.  Although  his  work  was 
thought  highly  of  by  even  conservative  sculptors  for 
years,  he  had  difficulty  in  getting  it  shown.  ITis 
portrait  of  his  friend  and  admirer,  Mr.  Kalinweiler,  is 
one  of  his  most  notable  performances. 

Brancusi  in  his  youth  used  to  be  a conservative,  ex- 
hibiting at  the  Salon.  He  disappeared  from  view 
some  years  ago  and  emerged  from  bis  hiding-place 
with  a new  manner.  He  now  descrihes  his  five  years 
at  a trade-school,  five  at  the  art  school  in  Bucharest, 
and  five  at  the  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris  as  “ fifteen  years 
of  waste,”  and  the  early  work  from  the  sale  of  which 
he  still  makes  a living  as  “raw  beefsteak.”  He  goes 
further  than  Manolo  in  the  direction  of  making  his 
sculpture  “ subjective.”  That  is  to  say,  he  tries  to 
express  personality  with  as  little  objective  likeness 
as  possible.  A portrait  with  him  is  inUmded  to  show 
how  the  subject  affects  him.  not  to  suggest  rcproiluc- 
tion.  He  is  a 
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“NAB” 

BY  LAWRENCE  MOTT 


5R.  ALAN  MAC  WITHERS,  late  of 
> Inverness-shire,  but  at  present  sent 
‘ out  by  the  firm  of  Crowdon 
y Brothers  to  take  the  chief  engineer’s 
p berth  on  one  of  their  freight-sliips, 
^ the  Abergelly,  came  briskly  down 
j tlie  hot  pier.  At  his  heels  trudged 
^ two  longshoremen,  staggering  under 
the  load  of  a brass-bound  sea  chest, 
while  the  homeliest  makeshift  of  a Scotch  terrier  that 
was  ever  whelped  trotted  awkwardly  before,  its  over- 
bowed stumpy  legs  making  hard  weather  of  heaps  of 
wire  coils,  piles  of  lumber,  and  the  many  other  odds 
and  ends  that  litter  a big  freight  pier. 

“Here  she  is,  sor!”  one  of  the  longshoremen  gasped, 
letting  his  end  of  the  chest  drop.  The  other  end 
came  down  with  a crash. 

“Ye’re  na  frae  Scotland,  air  ye?”  Mr.  Mac  Withers 
asked;  but  the  delicate  sneer  was  lost  on  the  panting 
Irishmen. 

“ I’ll  gang  aboarrd  her.  Bide  ve 
here  till  t need  yon  hat-bo.K,”  The 
longshoremen  stared  in  astonishment 
as  the  wiry  Scotchman  scrambled 
nimbly  up  'a  very  steep  plank,  the 
terrier  a tlose  second.  At  the  ship’s 
rail  Mr.  Mac  Withers  stopped;  , the 
terrier  stopped ; man  and  dog  gn/.ed 
fore  and  aft  with  scrutiniKing  eyes. 

Then  Mr.  Mac  VVithers  looked  down 
and  the  terrier  Iboked  up. 

“Nab,  ’tis  a dirrty  one — hm?” 

The  dog’s  little  pointed  ears  drooped 
and  its  w’ire-brushed  tail  wagged 
dispiritedly. 

“She’s  no  like  our  auld  Aherdovey, 
is  she,  Nab?” 

The  terrier  was  dejection  itself  at 
the  tone  in  Mr.  Mac  Withers’s  weary 
voice.  Coal  dust  clung  to  everything. 

Here  and  there  patches  of  white  paint 
struggled  to  show  through  it,  but 
almost  in  vain.  Monotonously  big 
winches  clanked  and  ponderous  der- 
rick booms  swung  backward  and  for- 
ward to  the  bitingly  sharp  one — Uco 
— three  of  whistle  blasts.  Malays  and 
Lascars  scurried  about  the  red-rusted 
iron  decks,  while  from  down  No.  2 
hatch  came  the  hoarse  voices  of  men 
stowing  away  the  last  of  the  cargo; 
over  it  all  the  hot  afternoon  sun. 

Gingerly  picking  his  way,  the  Scotcli- 
man  made  for  the  upper-deck  ladder. 

“ Nab,  I’ve  tellt  ye  mony  times  that 
ye  werena  built  forr  trraamp  ships!” 
he  said,  affectionately,  as  he  stowed  the 
terrier  under  his  arm;  “an’  for  sic  a 
matter,  neither  am  I;  but  times  wull 
be  muckle  better,  Nab — soon — if  the 
guid  Lord  wulls.” 

When  up  the  narrow  iron  ladders 
and  on  the  bridge  deck  he  released 
the  dog.  Nab  scurried  across,  peered 
over  the  side  at  the  slimy  w'ater,  and 
vanished  beyond  the  high  sill  of  a 
door.  He  was  back 
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crawled  beneath  it.  The  dust  of  the  last  of  day’s  work 
was  settling  slowly,  and  the  blasts  of  ferryboats  came 
less  often  as  tbe  Scotchman  counted  the  minutes  by 
his  w’atch. 

Skipper  Wilbertson  came  out  of  his  room,  saw  the 
ligure  that  smoked  placidly  in  the  deck  chair — 

“ Come,  come,  my  man,  you  should  have  asked  the 
agents  for  a passage.  I am  not  empowered  to  do  any- 
thing for  you.  Is  that  your  dog?”  The  burly  English 
skipper,  stalwart  in  his  authority,  glared  at  Nab. 
“ I do  not  allow  dogs  on  my  ship,”  he  added. 

“ Wullj  Skipperr,  an’  hoo  aire  ye  the  evenin’?  Aye, 
yon’s  ma  wee  bit  terrierr.  I was  think  in’  maybe 
ye'd — ” 

“ No,  I cannot  do  anything,  and  I’ll  thank  you  to 
take  yourself  and  your  dog  ashore.” 

The  Scotchman  got  up  slowly.  “ Come,  Nab,  we’ll 
be  gettin’  our  gear  aboarrd.”  Without  a look  at  the 
now  thoroughly  angry  skipper,  the  wiry  little  man 
went  for’ard. 

“ Below  there,  on  the  dock!” 

“ Aye,  sor  ?” 

“ Fetch  up  ma  hat-box  an’  stow  it 
in  the  chief  engineer’s  room.  An’din- 
na  drrop  it — or  I’ll  be  doon  amang  ye ! ” 
Flicking  his  cigar  ash  away,  Mr. 
.Mac  Withers  spun  on  his  heel  and 
faced  Wilbertson,  whose  face  was 
apoplectic — 

“ An’  I’ll  thank  ye,  Skipperr,  to 
know  a chief  engineer  when  ye  see 
one!  It  isna  ma  fault  that  the 
packet  I cam’  oot  on  broke  a valve 
some  thousand  miles  off  Saandy  Hook, 
an’  so  I’m  a wee  bit  late.  D’ye  intend 
leavin’  the  evenin'?” 

“By  . sir!  Where  are  your 

papers?  Leave  that  chest  on  the  main 
tleck!”  Wilbertson  roared. 

The  Scotchman  gazed  at  him 
earnestly  for  a moment.  “ Eh,  mon, 
iiut  the  sun  an'  the  whuskey  aire  too 
mui'h  for  ye!  Pairsonally  I’d  advise 
ye  to  give  up  fane  or  fitiierr!” 

The  skipper  started  for  the  chief, 
but  the  latter  stepped  aside  as  the 
Englishman  drove  past,  and  pushed 
an  envelope  into  his  hands.  Wilbert- 
son had  to  read  its  contents. 

“ So  you  are  my  chief  engineer?”  he 
said,  ungraciously. 

“ Na,  mon.  I’m  iia  ‘ your  chief 
engineer.’” — mimicking  the  English- 
man. “ I’ve  been  chief  engineer  o’ 
the  .1  hergelly  ever  sin’  I put  leg  o’er 
her  dirrty  rail,  and  I’m  in  the  em- 

Rloy  o’  the  Messrs.  Crowdon  Brithers. 

•’ye  get  that  rremarrk — the  last  one? 
Wi’  yer  kind  perrmeession  I’ll  hae 
ma  wee  chestie  taken  ta  ma  rroom.” 
He  deliberately  turned  his  back  on 
the  raging  .skipper  and  called: 

“ Below  there;  carry  aft!” 

“ The  dog  can't  go,  anyway. 
Steirnrd !”  Williertson’s  bellow  caused 
deck-bands,  stevedore,  and  tbe  crew 
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“ So-lio — the  auld  m6n,  eh?” 

•Tust  then  a yellow  hand  was  deferentially  laid  on 
Mr.  Mac  Withers’s  arm.  He  turned. 

“ Bossee  Master  no  likee  dog  on  ship,  air!  You 
thinkee  go  Hong-kong?  Mebls^e  piecee  way?  See  Bossee 
Mate:  talkee-talkee;  tellee  you  evelyfing.” 

Mr.  Mac  VV’ithers  looked  the  Chinaman  up  and  down, 
then  took  the  end  of  the  neatly  plaited  queue  and 
lirushed  a few  grains  of  dust  from  his  sleeves. 

“Same  auld  Chinese,  Nab!  Naething  new!” 

The  terrier  squatted  in  the  shadow  of  the  bridge, 
waiting. 

“ You  tellee  Bossee  Master  lassatn  ahuft  veeaa — no ; 
that’s  Arabic,  Nab,  an’  ’twull  na  be  understood  by 
sic  a fule!  Callee  Bos.see  Master — quick-time!" 

“Steward!”  bellowed  a voice,  “who  the  devil  is 
raising  that  row  outside?” 

The  Chinaman  disappeared.  Mr.  Mac  Withers  made 
himself  very'  comfoitalde — in  a deck  chair,  and  Nab 


“ Na,  mon,  I’m  na  ‘your  chief  engif’  r’” 

• ; 
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“ Heave  that  dog  ashore!” 

The  terrier  had  been  comfortably  flattened  in  the 
deek  chair’s  shade  while  the  skipper  and  the  chief 
engineer  had  each  had  their  little  say,  for  no  orders 
had  been  given  to  him. 

“ Nab,  juist  drive  yon  heathen  awa’  frae  ma  sicht,” 
the  little  Scot  commanded.  Out  from  beneath  the  deck 
chair  shot  a streak  of  iron  gray.  It  did  not  make  a 
sound,  but  the  Scotchman  looked  on,  eyes  a-twinkle, 
as  the  steward  fled  incontinently. 

“Over  that  dog  goes,  if  it 'takes  all  hands!”  roared 
the  skipper.  “Mr.  Jameson!” 

The  mate  came  on  a run. 

“ Vera  guid,  skipperr.  But  when  Nab  gangs  o’er, 
as  ye  put  it,  ye’ll  hue  na  chief  engineer,  for  not  one 
hand  wull  I put  to  the  machine  onless  my  doggy  bides 
aboarrd.” 

The  mate  looked  at  the  skipper  for  further  instruc- 
tions. 

“ Have  it  your  own  way.  But  if  I did  not  have  to 
steam  to-day,  both  you  and  tliat  Missing  Link  would 
go  ashore  and  stay  there.”  Wilbertson  stamped  up  on 
the  bridge,  grumbling. 

“ A bit  ’ot,  chief,  is  the  Old  Man  where  dogs  is  con- 
cerned. ’Ates  ’em  somethink  terrible,”  the  mate  .said, 
apologetically.  “ You  will  find  your  room  a bit 
messed  up,  I*  am  afraid,  as  we  couldn’t  get  Mr.  Fergu- 
son oflF  till  noon — ^and  then  he  went  in  an  ambulance,” 
he  added,  grimly. 

“So?  An’  w’hy?” 

The  mate  threw’  back  his  head  and  gurgled. 

Chief-engineer  !Mae  Withers  nodded  slowly.  “ Whus- 
key,”  he  said,  sententiously,  “ is  a’ 
richt  when  taken  in  mild  doses,  but 
pairsonally  I’m  no  sic  a grreat  be- 
liever in  it.” 

The  mate  piloted  him  into  the 
engineer’s  quarters  in  the  after- 
house. 

“ Sakes,  mon,  but  ’tis  a kennel,  no 
les.s ! ” 

As  the  Scotchman  took  iii  the  scene 
of  devastation  in  the  ex-chief’s  room, 
and  the  reek  of  stale  cigar  smoke 
and  other  things  met  him,  he 
“turned  himself  loose”  (as  he  after- 
ward explained  to  the  owners). 

Never  had  the  comfortably  plodding, 
dirty,  old  AherfjeUy  known  so  much 
excitement.  China  boys  scuttled 
about,  afraid  for  their  lives,  as  the 
new  “ Bossee  Engineer  ” lashed  them 
into  superhuman  efforts  by  the  \ise 
of  the  most  drastic  flow'  of  pidgin 
English  that  they  had  ever  heard.  In 
a very  short  time  the  cabin,  wdiich 
was  comfortable  enough  in  itself,  w’as 
sw’eet-smelling  and  neat,  and  in 
smart  gray  overalls  the  chief  engineer 
started  for  his  engine-room.  Nab  fol- 
lowing closely.  -At  the  threshold  the 
inseparable  two  stopped. 

Up  through  the  rows  of  gratings 
came  a blast  of  heat  that  w’as  laden 
with  the  stench  of  rancid  tallow  and 
over-hot  oil.  The  terrier  curled  up  in 
the  narrow'  alley,  its  little  pointed 
ears  cocked  sharply  forward.  -As  the 
chief  went  slow’ly  down  the  tarnished 
rungs  he  noted  the  unkemptness  of 
that  which  was  now  his  department, 
and  by  the,  time  that  he  reached  the 
working  bed  he  was  sarcastically 
furious.  The  second,  third,  and 
fourth  engineers  w'ere  there;  they 
had  not  met  him  face  to  face  before, 
but  since  his  having  faced  the  Old 
Man  down,  and  the  fracas  about  his 
room,  the  whole  ship  knew'  the  sort 
of  man  they  had  to  deal  with  in  that 
new’  chief. 

“ She’s  a bit  dirty,  sir,”  tlie 
second  began — 

“ Na.  but  she’s  clean — as  clean 
as  the  inside  of  a chokit  sewer,” 
the  chief  blandly  interrupted.  “ Air 
go?” 

Swiftly  and  keenly  the  little  man’s  eyes  traveled 
over  gauges,  up  and  down,  everyw’here.  Then  he  bolted 
into  the  fire-room.  The  telegraph  jangled  harshly, 
and  the  dial  read  “ stand  by.”  The  fireroom  door  llew' 
open  and  Alac  Withers  returned,  dragging  the  stokers’ 
Serang  after  him.  The  Indian  was  shaking  all  over. 

“Ye  see  that  marrk? — that  rrcd  marrk?”  the  Scot 
inquired.  “ Wull,  ye  see  that  the  index  is  tw’enty 
poun’  below  it,  do  ye?”  He  grabbed  the  native’s  hand 
and  pointed  it  at  the  pressure  gauges.  “ Noo,  let  me 
tell  ye  that  the  firrst  time  I see  tliat  rred  line  clear  o’ 
th’  index  fingerr  ye  an’  tiio  lot  o’  ye  wull  see  the  rredest 
kind  o’  rred  ye  everr  kenned.  I want  tliat  tw'enty 
poun’  inside  the  hour.” 

The  Serang  vanished.  Deftly  Mac  Witliers  opened 
the  throttle  a bit,  watched  tlie  great  rods  move. 

“ Kh,  she’s  tender!”  he  whispered  to  himself. 

Matters  went  smoothly  enough  on  the  big  freighter 
for  a W’eek.  and  every  soul  on  board  had  a wholesome 
respect  for  the  little  chief  engineer.  From  fiddley 
down  and  from  tail  shaft  to  the  fireroom  bulkhead 
t!ie  ship  shone — as  nearly  as  human  muscle  can 
make  iron  and  steel  shine.  Additional  wiring  and 
bulbs  brightened  tlie  dingy  gloom  to  a cheery  light 
at  night,  ami  the  Scotchman  had  found  several 
ways  of  economy  on  steam.  'fhe  eccentrics  had 
run  hot  for  two  nights,  so  he  rigged  a small  oil 
tank  with  copper  feed-pipes  that  dripped  regularly. 
Then  the  thrust-block  had  bothered  him,  but,  one  after 
the  other,  he  made  shift  to  smooth  away  the  difficulties 
until  he  had  his  engines  as  he  wanted  them. 

The  skipper  and  the  mate  di.scus.sed  the  Ahrrydly's 
sj)ee<l  umler  the  new  management. 

• Jameson,  by  gad,  he’s  gj^ttifig  11,  11.3.  11. out  of 
her 
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“ E's  a man-driver,  sir,”  the  mate  answered. 

“ Well,  it’s  his  lookout  if  he  kills  ’em.  He’ll  get  no 
more  at  Madeira.  And.  by  the  way,  we  will  catch  the 
mail-boat  there  at  this  rate.  I must  catch  her,  other- 
wise I stand  to  lose  ” — he  stopped  abruptly  as  lie  saw 
the  mate  watching  him  curiously — “ letters  from 
home,”  he  finished,  and  went  to  his  room  for  a peg  of 
whiskey  and  soda. 

That  afternoon  Nal)  came  out  of  Mac  Withers’s  quar- 
ters while  the  chief  was  asleep  and  started  on  his 
daily  tour  of  exploration.  Up  the  port  side  and  back 
along  the  starboard  side  he  waddled,  sniffing  about  in- 
quisitively. He  looked  in  the  galley,  but  disdainfully 
refused  a lione  that  the  Chinese  cook  proffered.  Ac- 
cept food  from  a “Chink”?  Not  he!  -After  he  had 
covered  all  the  lower  deck  he  went  to  the  foot  of  the 
bridge-deck  ladder,  put  his  little  bowed  fore  legs  on  its 
bottom  step,  and  looked  longingly  upward  to  the  cool 
shade  under  the  awnings.  One  of  the  Alalay  quarter- 
masters saw  the  odd,  wistful  figure  and  carried  Nab 
up.  For  all  hands  were  fond  of  the  terrier,  though  he 
was  decidedly  aristocratic  in  his  choice  of  friends. 

Nab  enjoyed  the  breeze,  and  after  the  heat  of  the 
iron  deck  on  his  feet  the  change  to  wood  was  a com- 
fortable one.  He  ensconseed  himself  on  the  mat  out- 
side the  skipper’s  door.  Little  by  little  the  pointed 
ears  drooped  and  the  bright  eyes  closed.  Shortly 
afterward  Wilbertson  woke.  It  was  stuffy  in  his  room, 
so  he  moved  out  on  deck  in  his  stockinged  feet  and 
stepped  on  the  dog. 

••  Damn  the  lirute ! I told  that  Scotchman  I 
wouldn’t  have  it  up  here.” 


Puir  laddie,  guid  dog;  eh,  Nab!  But  ye  can  navigate,  so  ye  can 
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Nab,  knowing  that  he  laid  been  in  tlie  way,  waggeil 
liis  tail  apologetically  and  lield  up  his  right  paw;  be- 
cause his  master  had  severely  taught  him  tliat  he  was 
to  do  this  when  in  the  wrong.  Wilbertson  grabbed  the 
terrier  by  the  scruff'  of  the  neck  and  Hung  him  aft. 

“Stay  where  you  belong,  after  this!”  he  roared. 

Nab  went  over  the  rail  of  the  bridge  deck  and  landed 
on  No.  3 hatch,  lie  was  Imdly  bruised,  and  when  he 
tried  to  stand  one  of  his  hind  legs  behaved  strangely. 
The  pain  in  it  was  hard  to  bear.  But  not  a whimper 
came  from  the  grizzled  muzzle.  He  got  to  the  edge 
of  the  liatch,  half  dragging,  half  holding  up  the 
broken  leg.  He  dared  not  jump.  In  tliat  condition 
Mac  Withers  found  him.  panting  but  silent.  Tenderly 
the  chief  engineer  to<5k  the  dog  to  his  room. 

“ Nab,”  he  said,  as  he.  made  splints  out  of  a cigar- 
box  cover  and  bound  them  round  the  leg — “ Nab.  dinna 
let  yersel’  he  taken  on  yon  deck  again  by  any  mon 
but  me.  D’ye  mind?”  -And  the  terrier  licked  his  hand. 

There  was  a grim  look  in  the  chief  engineer’s  eyc’s 
as  he  rapped  on  the  skipper’s  door. 

Come!” 

"Ye  threw  ma  dog  o’er  the  nail  some  time  back, 
(hdn’t  ye?” 

Wilbertson  had  liad  enough  “ pegs  ” to  make  him 
ugly.  He  towered  over  the  little  Scotchman. 

“ What  if  I did?  I did,  as  a matter  of  fact — and  I’ll 
kill  the  thing  the  next  time  I clap  eyes  on  it!” 

" Alony  thanks,  sir!” 

“Only  ff.5!  What’s  this.  .Tameson?”  asked  the  skip- 
jier.  The  Abcrgelly  was  miles  behind  the  speed  that 
she  had  shown.  -After  the  noon  reading  Wilbertson 
went  below,  worrying  as  he  went.  For  the  first  time  he 
(•lumjied  down  the  iron  ladders — and  Mac  Withers 
was  waiting  for  him. 

"What’s  the  matt*.-  with  your  speed?”  the  skipper 
sliouted. 

“ .NHctbing!  I'll  be  askin'  ye  to  tak  care  for  yer 
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coat:  a wee  bit  grease  might  come  on’t.  Doin'  fine, 
isn’t  she?” 

“ Not  fine  enough!  She’s  been  doing  over  eleven  up 
to  last  evening.  Why  have  you  slowed  her  down?” 

Mac  Withers  looked  at  the  skipper  in  mild  and  wide- 
eyed  astonishment,  and  a swart^  oiler  watched  the 
two  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes. 

“ I can  get  no  more  out  of  her,”  the  Scot  said,  slowly. 

“ You  can’t — or  you  w'on’t?” 

“ Either  way  ye  choo.se!”  Mac  Withers  answered, 
testily. 

“ I’ve  a mind  to  log  you,  Mr.  Mac  Withers.”  The 
little  man  almost  tiptoed  up  to  the  other. 

“Log  away,  Maister  Wilberrtson!  -An’  what  will 
th’  ownerrs  say  when  I rreporrt  the  condeetion  of  the 
engine-rroom  as  I found  it?  Get  away  up  where  ye 
Ik  long,  and  don’t  come  annoyin’  me.  Nine,  point  five 
is  the  best  that  she  can  do  and  all  that  she’ll  do  ontil 
ye  see  fit  to  tell  me  pairsonally  that  ye  were  a brute 
to  brreak  a puir  little  dog’s  feg  that  is  as  bonny  a 
terrier  as  ever  mon  owned  and  that  kens  mair  than 
ye’ll  ever  ken.” 

The  chief  engineer  watched  the  skipper  go  with  a 
wry  smile.  “So  ye’re  anxious  for  speed,  eh?  An’,  if 
I ken  a mon’s  face,  ye’re  oipcr-anxious.  Well,  ye’ll  na 
get  it.” 

That  night  Wilbertson  paced  up  and  down  the 
bridge  restlessly.  The  mate  was  on  watch,  but  he  dis- 
creetly said  nothing. 

“What  had  she  done  when  you  came  on,  Jameson?” 

“ Thirty-eight  and  a half  by  the  log,  sir.  Why  don’t 
you  threaten  to  log  him?”  Jameson  and  the  skipper 
had  been  shipmates  for  several  years, 
and  the  mate  felt  that  he  might 
speak. 

“ Threaten  the  devil ! That’s  the 
trouble  with  having  a man  on  board 
that  sees  everything  and  says  nothing. 
I’ve  watched  him  snooping  about  the 
decks,  and  I’ll  lay  anything  you  like 
that  there  isn’t  a speck  of  rust  or  a 
bit  of  chipped  paint  that  he  doesn’t 
see.  -And  at  table  he  sits  there  like  a 
graven  image.” 

“ It  is  a pity  that  the  chief  engineer 
messes  with  us,  sir,”  the  mate  an- 
swered, soothingly.  “ Of  course  we 
are  the  brains  of  the  ship,  and — ” 
“Stow  that  drivel!”  .Wilbertson 
snapped.  “ Mac  Withers  is  as  fine  an 
engineer  as  I ever  saw,  and  when  it 
comes  to  having  him  mess  with  ‘ us,’ 
as  you  say.  why  shouldn’t  he?  M’e 
may  be  the  ‘ brains  of  the  ship,’  but 
he’s  the  heart.” 

Wilbertson  took  a look  at  the  bin- 
nacle and  went  below',  got  his  pipe, 
filled  and  lighted  it,  then  went  on 
deck  and  leaned  against  the  rail. 

A great,  clear  moon  cast  its  soft 
light  over  the  Abcrgelly,  and  the 
calm  sea  shimmered  dreamily.  The 
moon-track  was  w'ide,  and  in  it  tiny 
crinkles  rolled  on  and  on. 

Silently  the  big  black  freighter 
pushed  her  way;  silently  save  for  the 
gurgle  of  waters  by  her  deep-sunken 
sides,  and  the  monotonous  brrrmps, 
brrrtnps — brrnnps!  of  her  engines. 
'I'he  first  strokes  of  the  quartermas- 
ter’s bell  on  the  bridge,  as  he  struck 
the  hour,  were  at  once  echoed  by  the 
musical  tones  of  the  ship’s  bell 
for’ard,  and  the  nasal  wail  of  the 
Alalay  on  lookout.  “ Li-ights  are 
bri-ight,  sair!”  fioated  clearly  aft. 

“ Eiir  laddie,  guid  dog!  Eh,  Nab, 
but  ve  can  navigate,  so  ye  can.” 

VV^ilbertson  heard  the  voice  by  No. 
3 hatch,  and  he  went  softly  aft  to 
look  dow'n.  Mac  Withers  squatted, 
cross-legged,  on  the  hatch,  and  the 
terrier  moved  stiffly  at  his  knees,  the 
bandages  on  its  leg  showing  very 
white  in  the  moonlight. 

" Dinna  ye  heed.  Nab;  ’twull  set  strraight,  an’  ye’ll 
be  as  guid  as  everr.” 

M'hile  the  Englishman  looked  down  the  Scotchman 
took  his  dog  Lmderly  in  his  arms.  It  whimpered — 
once. 

“ Eh,  Nab,  but  we've  got  mony  a rough  day  to 
weather.  Bide  a wee  till — ” 

•‘Mr.  Alac  Withers!” 

The  chief  looked  up.  “Sirr?” 

" Will  you  come  up  and  have  a cigar — and  bring 
your  dog  with  you?” 

•“Thank  ye,  sirr.  I’ll  juist  change  ma  coat  firrst.” 

Without  the  least  sign  of  feeling  the  little  man 
came  aft.  Nab  under  his  arm.  Somehow  the  Scotch- 
man’s kindness  and  devotion  to  the  faithful,  uncom- 
]>laining  terrier  had  sti-uck  a new-  chord  in  Wilbert- 
son. lie  remembered  his  kiddies,  and  he  remembered 
the  wee  ragamuffin  pup  that  they  had  brought  in  from 
the  street,  and  he  rememlM'red  how  he  had  choked  its 
life  out — because  he  had  always  hat«*<l  dogs — and  he 
also  remembered  his  kiddies’  tears. 

“ Sit  down.  Chief.” 

Mac  Withers  put  the  terrier  carefully  on  the  floor, 
and  then  sat  on  the  settee. 

The  dog  haltingly  crept  to  the  Scotchman's  feet. 

“Ye’ve  better  manners  than  that,  surely?  Gang 
ower  and  salute  the  skipperr!”  The  keen  black  eyes 
looked  up;  then  the  dog  limped  across  the  cabin  and 
held  up  its  right  paw.  For  an  instant  the  burly 
F.nglishman  hesitated,  while  the  terrier,  balancing 
itself  as  well  as  it  could,  held  out  its  paw.  Then  Wil- 
bertson leaned  forward  and  took  it. 

" Chief,  I do  not  apologize,  but  1 regret,  and  when 
I tell  you  that  I was  enough  of  a fool  to  lay  the  wife's 
half  pay  on  a horse,  when  I was  tight,  and  that  the 
catching  of  the  mail-boat  at  Aladeira  can  stop  it.  you 
will  understand?” 

The  little  Scotehmai 

" I’ll  juist  hae  a look  Isdiiw.  an'  .sec  if  1 ean't  piiicb 

a bit  more  out  o'  STATE 
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SOME  E(^UESTRIANS  AND  A HOSS-BACK  RIDER 


COMPOUND  COMMINUTED  USURY 

A YOUNG  negro  at  Louisville.  Kentiieky,  who  had 
aeeumulated  a big  roll  of  greenbacks  shooting 
craps  along  the  levee,  put  one  hundred  dollars  of 
it  in  the  savings-bank  as  a safe  allowance  for  “ winter 
oats  ” before  starting  out  on  a regular  gambling  career 
among  the  roustabouts  on  the  steamboats  down  the 
big  river,  lie  was  so  lucky  tl>at  he  did  not  come  l>ack 
to  Louisville  for  a long  time,  and  when  he  did  return 
be  was  prosperous;  hut  he  remembered  his  money  and 
thought  he  might  as  well  get  it.  He  went  to  the 
savings-bank — which,  by  the  way,  was  owned  and 
managed  by  negroes — and  walked  up  ahid  down  the 
front  office.  He  was  smoking  a good  see-gar,  his 
clothes  were  new  and  loud,  his  duekbill-toed  shoes 
were  polished  like  black  mirrors,  and  diamonds  flashed 
on  his  hands  and  in  his  shirt-front.  He  walked  up  to 
the  window  marked  “ Cashier.” 

“ Whah  de  cashier  o’  dishyer  bank?”  he  inquired, 
ioftilv. 

“ llyuh  be  is,  right  hyuh.”  was  the  equally  lofty 
reply  of  the  handsome  black  man  at  the  window,  twirl- 
ing his  regulation  bushy  cashier  side-whiskers.  “ I is 
de  cashier,  suh.  Whut  c’n  1 do  fo’  you,  suh?” 

‘‘  Ma  name’s  Henry  Fleming  Jackson,”  said  the 
stranger,  loudlj*.  Fo’  yuhs  ago  an’  ovuh  Ah  done 
’posit  er  bund’d  dolluhs  in  disliyuh  bank.  Hyuh’s  ina 
pass-book.  Ah  wants  ma  money!” 

“ Yassuh,  oh.  yassuh,  I ’spec’  yo’  does,”  the  cashier 
answered.  “ But  befo’  passin’  on  de  regularity  o’  yo’ 
rekosition.  Use  boun’  ter  make  er  ’vestigation  ob  de 
Buccumstances  ob  de  collat’r’l.” 

The  cashier  was  gone  five  minutes,  ten  minutes,  while 
Henry  Fleming  Jackson  paraded  to  and  fro,  filling  the 
bank  with  the  aroma  of  his  good  see-gar.  At  the  end  of 
eleven  minutes  the  cashier  returned.  His  face  had 
turned  gray,  but  his  voice  was  as  smooth  as  ever  and 
his  manner  most  convincing.  He  said: 

“ Mistuh  Henry  Fleming  .Jackson,  we  finds  de  ’posit 
yo’  made  Svas  five  yuhs  ago — not  fo’  yuhs.  Yassuh, 
you  ’posited  dat  bund’d  dolluhs  five  yuhs  an’  six 
months  ago,  an’  sence  dat  time,  suh,  de  interes’ — de 
intcres'  done  et  yo'  hund’d  dolluhs  all  up!" 

SUBTLE 

“ Abk  you  denying  yourself  anything  this  Ijcnt.  Bob- 
ley?”  asked  Winkleton. 

" Yes,”  said  Bobley.  “ I am  denying  myself  to  my 
creditors.  Sha’n’t  sc*e  anybody  I owe  for  si.\  weeks'.” 

” Gosh — ^j'ou’ll  be  lonesome,  won’t  you?”  .>*aid  Wifikle- 
ton. 


A PERFECTLY  NATURAL  QUESTION 

Dr. . who  is  an  exceedingly  eminent  and 

busy  New  York  physician,  goes  to  many  clinics  and 
sees  hundreds  of  patients  weekly;  so  he  was  somewhat 
taken  aback  a few  days  ago  when,  in  response  to  a 
telephone  call,  he  took  up  the  receiver  and  heard  a 
thin,  elderly.  (Terinan- American  voice  say  these  words: 
“ 'I’octor,  I vass  py  you  lasd  veek.  Vhat  schall  I do 
negxd?” 

AS  THE  MINSTREL  TAULD  IT 

Rah  cam  to  Wullie’s  house,  to  spend  the  evening  in 
deleel)erate  and  edifying  conversation.  Wullie  invitit 
Rab  ben  the  hoose,  and  ilka  ane  took  a chair  on  either 
side  o’  th’  inglenook.  Wullie  drew  oot  his  braw 
shammy  ’l>accy-pooch.  ’Ijroidered  wi’  forget-me-nots, 
filled  his  pipe,  lit  it,  and  drew  whiff  after  whiff  in 
graand  contentment. 

Rab  sniffed  the  reek  and  lookit  at  the  wreaths  wd’ 
kindling  een. 

“ Eh,  Wullie,”  said  Rab,  ” yon’s  a graand  ’baccy. 
Whaur’d  ve  get  it?” 

“ Aye,  itab,’’  said  Wullie,  “ 'tis  a graand  ’baccy.  I 
had  it  sent  doon  fra  Edinl)urrrra.” 


Wullie  Bookit  an’  sookit  at  his  pipe.  He  made  no 
offer  of  his  ’baccy. 

Whiles  Rab  said,  " Wullie,  wull  ye  gie  me  a inaatch?” 
an’  Wullie  gied  him  a good  match  wi’  a blue  heid. 

Rab  .sairched  his  richt  coat  pockets  an’  his  left  coat 


CROSS-EYED  UNFORTUNATE:  Hang  it  all! 

r.M  LOOKING  HIM  STRAIGHT  IN  THE  EYE  AND  HE 
doesn’t  know  IT 


|)ockets,  an’  sairched  his  richt  waistcoat  pockets  an’ 
liis  left  waistcoat  pockets,  an’  slappit  the  richt  pocket 
of  his  breeks  an’  the  left  pocket  of  his  breeks.  an’  then 
shook  his  heid. 

" A-a-ah!”  he  said.  “ I hae  left  ma  ’baccy  at  home.” 


Wullie  sookit  an’  sookit  at  his  pipe.  He  made  no 
offer  of  his  ’baccy. 

Rab  raichit  oot  an’  took  up  his  auld  furr  caap. 
“ Tis  a peety,”  he  said.  “ I maun  rin  awa’  haiue  an’ 
get  ma  ’baccy.” 

Wullie  sookit  an’  sookit  at  his  pipe.  He  made  no 
offer  of  his  ’baccy. 

” Weel.”  said  Rab.  “ I maun  juist  gang  awa’  hame 
for  ma  ’baccy.” 

“ A-a-ah,”  said  Wullie,  verry  douce  an’  pawky,  “ if 
ye’  wull  gang  awa’  hame,  Rab,  wull  ye  please  gie  me 
ma  inaatch?” 


HIGH  OFFICIAL  AMENITIES 
“ GoiOD  morning,  Mr.  President,”  said  the  President- 
elect. “ Are  you  going  to  give  up  anything  this  Jjent?” 

“ Why,  yes.  Governor.’’  replied  tlie  President.  “ I 
think  I’ll  give  up  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  power 
somewhere  about  the  Fourth  of  March.” 


MAKING  AN  IMPRESSION 

Bob  DwyI'3,  fresh  from  college,  opened  a real-estate 
office  in  an  attractive  suburl>an  neighborhood  and 
hoped  to  make  his  fortune.  For  days  he  sat  undis- 
turbed in  his  little  ofiiee,  .staring  out  at  the  dusty 
roads  or  twiddling  his  thumbs.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  fourth  day  he  saw  a man  crossing  Ogden  Boule- 
vard diagonally,  headed  for  his  door.  Surely  this  was 
a customer.  He  must  be  made  to  feel  that  business 
was  flourishing. 

As  the  man  stepped  over  the  threshold  Bob  had  tlie 
telephone  ret*eiver  at  his  ear  and  was  talking  earnestly 
into  the  transmitter. 

“ That’s  correct.”  he  said  as  the  man  stood  before 
him,  “Right.  We  will  accept  your  fifteen  thousand 
cash  to-morrow  and  let  the  thirty  thousand  remainder 
stand  on  a ten-year  mortgage.  Wliat?  Yes.  I’ll  bring 
the  deed  around  at  eleven  to-morrow  morning.  Good- 
by.” 

Bob  hung  up  the  r€*ceivcr  and  turned  an  important 
visagt:  to  the  visitor. 

“ Now,  sir,”  he  said.  “ what  can  I do  for  youV' 

“Why.  I just  came  over.”  said  the  man.  grinning. 
“ to  connect  your  telephone  instrument  with  the  wires.” 

YE  BROKEN  VOWS 

A I.EXTEX  COXFES.SION 

I sw'OBi:  off  sweets,  and  then — ah  me! — 

Dear  Chloe  came  along,  and  she 
Raised  her  sweet  lips  in  manner  shy, 

And  I— 

Well,  anyhow, 

I was  a fool  to  make  that  vow, 

.\nd  he’d  Ik*  fhrice  a sinful  fiat 
Who’d  disappoint  a girl  like  that! 

I swore  off  all  tobacco,  too, 

And  meant  to  keep  the  vow  all  through, 

When  to  my  very  great  regret 

Dear  Phyllis  lit  a ci^rette 

And  passed  it  o’er  with  twinkling  eye, 

And  I — 

Well  it’s  no  joke. 

But  vows  like  that  oft  end  in  smoke. 

I vowed  I’d  lead  a hermit’s  life. 

And  flee  away  from  worldly  strife. 

And  spend  *ix  solid  weeks  away 
From  all  the  joys  of  life  so  gay  ; 

And  on  the  second  day — well,  Prue 

Hove  into  view. 

And  smiled  on  me  with  such  rare  grace 
Illumining  her  lovely  face 
That  I— 

Ah  me!  Oh  ray! — 

What  use  the  horrid  truth  to  ttdl? 

Of  course  I fell, 

And  left  that  hermit  stunt  to  chumps 
Who  have  no  stir  left  in  their  stumps. 


‘‘  Ain’t  THAT,  A .s/Tme^ 

vB  i-gii  i^&o'Lii;  rAN^I^  y } y 1 1- 


lES  A WEUDIN’  with  enough  ribbon  tied  TO  IT  TO  TRIM  HATS 

IS 


MORAL: 

To  keep  vour  Lenten  curves  and  curls 
Qo  someWl,^,  Sm.to. 
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Julia  Sanderson  in  “The  Sunshine  Qirl,”  at  the  Knickerbocker 


Laurette  Taylor  in  “Peg  o’  My  Heart,”  at  the  Cort 


A scene  from  “Gypsy  Life,”  the  new  spectacle  at  the  Hippodrome 
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SAM’S  WOMEN  FLAG-MAKERS 


BY  WALTER  L.  BEASLEY 


UK  vast  array  of  flags  that 
" (lressf«l  up  ” the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  war  vessels  recently  as- 
sembled in  New  York,  forming  a 
glittering  mosaic  of  color  twenty 
miles  long,  was  one  of  the  most 
impressive  and  picturesque  sights  of 
tl>e  great  naval  pageant.  Few.  how- 
ever. who  viewed  this  spectacle  knew 
that  all  these  l)eautiful  emblems,  brilliant  in  many 
hues,  with  a wealth  of  choice  embroidery,  were  the  ex- 
clusive handiwork  of  women.  The  United  States 
Naval  Department  has  trained  a group  of  fifty  expert 
needlewomen  in  the  New  York  Navy- Yard  who  cut 
out  and  finish  the  varied  flags  for  the  battle-ships, 
amounting  to  some  20,000  in  a year. 

The  flagroom  is  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ecjuipment  Building.  On  entering  the  large  room  the 
visitor’s  first  impression  is  a blaze  of  color.  Rolls  of 
bright  bunting  are  heaped  up,  waiting  to  be  cut,  while 
long  lines  of  electrically  driven  sewing-machines,  with 
women  operators,  are 
reeling  off  and  putting 
the  finishing  touches 
to  American  and 
foreign  ensigns  of 
many  different  hues 
and  patterns.  The  flags 
are  cut  out  from 
measurements  arranged 
on  chalk  - mark  lines 
and  metal  markers  on 
the  floor.  Large  strips 
and  certain  designs  can 
be  more  conveniently 
stitched  in  this  way. 

Daily  this  checkered 
section  of  the  floor  is 
covered  at  all  hours 
with  different  flags, 
with  the  women  cut- 
ters at  work.  The  final 
sewing  is  done  on  the 
machines,  each  of  which 
is  swiftly  run  by  a 
small  electric  motor. 

Some  of  the  women 
excel  in  sewing  on 
the  stars;  others  are 
skilled  in  finishing 
other  parts  of  the  flag. 

The  thousands  of 


white  stars  used  on  the  flags  are  cut  out  by  an  in- 
genious machine,  esjwcially  devised  for  this  purpose, 
operated  by  electricity.  Only  a few  years  ago  the 
stars  were  cut  out  by  hand.  Now  a plunger,  fitted  with 
steel  knives  the  shape  and  size  of  the  star  wanted,  with 
a single  down  stroke  cuts  out  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
stars  at  a time.  Some  eight  different  sizes  of  stars 
are  used,  each  having  a special  cutting-die. 

A good  idea  of  the  number  of  flags  that  must  be 
carried  by  a large  battle-ship  can  gathered  from 
the  considerable  pile  fifteen  feet  long  and  almost 
shoulder  high,  recently  finished  and  sent  aboard  the 
United  States  Steamship  Wyoming.  The  foreign  flags 
are  encased  in  thick  paper  bags.  The  name  of  the 
country  is  stenciled  on  the  bottom.  The  remainder, 
including  the  flags  for  ordinary  use,  signal  sets,  the 
international  code,  etc.,  are  not  wrapped,  but  tied  in 
round  bundles  and  lett<‘red.  The  pile  contains  480 
different  flags,  the  regulation  number  every  large  war 
vessel  of  our  navy  has  to  carry,  the  material  and 
making  of  which  co.«t  the  government  just  .f2..’i00  for 


each  ship.  This  sum,  multiplied  bv  the  numl)er  in  the 
service,  foots  up  to  hundreds  of  tliousands.  It  is 
necessary  to  equip  them  for  all  forms  of  ceremonial 
and  official  occasions,  saluting  and  signaling,  both  at 
home  and  m foreign  waters.  With  an  extensive  array 
of  flags  stored  on  b«)ard.  the  ship  is  prepared  to  meet 
all  high-rank  officials  of  any  nation  who  may  come 
aboard,  or . into  whose  waters  the  vessel  may  enter 
while  on  a cruise,  and  to  observe  the  proper  etiquette. 

The  largest  flag  made  is  the  United  States  ensign 
No.  1,  with  48  stars,  which  is  36  feet  long  by  IH 
wide  and  cost  $40  to  make.  The  President’s  flag  re- 
quires the  longest  time  of  any  to  complete,  as  it  takes 
one  woman  a whole  month  to  finish  it.  This  consists  of 
a blue  ground  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  United 
States  in  the  center.  The  life-size  eagle,  with  long,  out- 
stretched wings,  and  other  emblems,  are  all  hand- 
embroidered  and  involve  the  most  patient  work.  This 
flag  is  made  in  two  sizes,  10  feet  by  14  feet,  and  3 
f€*et  bv  feet.  The  embroidery  silk  used  on  this  and 
other  designs  costs  $0  a pound.  The  foreign  flags  are 
25  feet  long  and  13 
feet  wide.  Certain  of 
these  are  full  of  ani- 
mal shapes,  curious  de- 
signs, and  marine  land- 
scapes. They  are,  there- 
fore, difficult  to  make, 
and  require  a surpris- 
ing length  of  time  to 
finish.  This  is  notably 
true  of  the  flags  of  the 
Central  and  South 
American  republics,  one 
of  the  most  tedious 
being  that  of  Salvador. 
This  has  for  a large 
centerpiece  a regular 
landscape  consisting  of 
a belching  volcano,  a 
rising  sun,  set  in  a 
varied  design  of  draped 
banners,  cactus 
branches,  cornucopias, 
and  a swastika  in  the 
ground  of  a rayed 
diamond,  with  the  date 
of  the  independence  of 
the  nation  inscribed  at 
the  top.  Nearly  one 
hundred  different  pieces 
are  used  in  this  flag. 


Skilled  sewers  inserting  the  centerpieces  of  foreign  flags 


The  “ Wyoming’s  ” complete  outfit  of  480  different  flags 


A REMARKABLE  ART  SHOW 


(Continued  from  page  IS) 

by  the  artist  himself,  finding  modeling  in  clay  “too 
easy.”  Ills  example  in  this  respect  has  l)een  followed 
by  a lot  of  the  younger  men.  Of  Brancusi’s  sincerity 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  work 
of  other  artists  whom  he  admires  is.  like  his  love  for 
music,  a sort  of  passion.  He  does  not  believe  in  the 
finality  of  any  artist’s  style,  and  believes  that  he  will 
ktep  on  changing  indefinitely. 

Archipenko  is  a native  of  Kieff.  He  used  to 
be  an  adherent  of  the  Cubists,  but  is  such  no 
longer.  It  is  said  that  he  thoroughly  disapproves  of 
the  recent  influence  of  Picasso  in  the  direction  of 
extravagance. 

Matisse  is  better  known  here  as  a painter  than  a 
sculptor.  He  is  a graduate  of  the  Beaux  Arts,  but 
came  early  under  the  influence  of  Cf-zanne  and  Renoir. 
He  has  a wide  following  and  his  work  is  in  great 
demand  in  Russia  and  Germany. 

The  name  of  Matisse  naturally  suggests  that  of 
Picasso,  a Spaniard  who  arrived  in  Paris  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  and  has  been  active  ever  since.  From  the 
first  his  paintings  had  a market,  every  fre.sh  change, 
in  his  manner  gaining  new  adherents  and  puzzling 
those  who  had  bought  his  earlier  work.  He  has  hosts 
of  imitators,  against  whom  the  charge  is  made  that 
they  do  not  express  their  own  emotions  or  conceptions, 
but  are  concerned  only  in  suggesting  the  metho<l  of 
their  idolized  mastery^^^ 


late  Henri  Rousseau.  He  was  a custom-house  officer 
who  took  to  art  in  middle  life,  working  on  Sundays. 
His  friends  used  to  consider  it  a good  joke  to  tell  him 
that  he  was  a great  man  and  well  on  the  way  to  be- 
coming famous.  The  students,  descendants  of  the 
students  who  jeered  at  Cf'zanne.  would  howl  l)efore  his 
canvases  at  the  Independents.  But  the  fun-makers 
were  unconscious  prophets.  Henri  Rousseau,  whose 
funeral  even  was  half  a joke  with  some,  is  now’  recog- 
nized as  a true  master  bv  the  men  w’hose  judgment 
has  authority. 

Bonnard,  formerly  the  pride  of  .Tulian’s,  l)ecame 
through  the  influence  of  Serusier.  a follower  of  Gau- 
guin and  Redon.  He  paints  big  pictures,  and  has  done 
decorations  in  collaboration  with  Roussel  and  Vuil- 
lard. One  of  his  pet  theories  is  that  artists  ought  not 
to  accept  official  honors  of  any  sort. 

Denis  is  the  philosopher  of  the  motlems.  and  is  noted 
as  a teacher.  Soma  say  that  his  w'ork  goes  to  prove 
that  a man  cannot  be  a great  theorist  and  a great 
original  artist  at  the  same  time.  One  of  Denis’s 
notable  works  is  a series  of  water-colors  illu-strating 
the  “ Little  Flowers  ” of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Dufy, 
like  Brancusi,  has  hidden  himself  from  the  world  for 
the  purpose  of  growth.  He  uses  decorative  work  for 
pot-boiling  purposes.  Gleizes  used  to  be  an  Impres- 
sionist, but  now'  strives  to  conceal  any  signs  of  that 
influence  in  his  work. 

Seurat’s  work  is  very  scarce,  and  since  his  death 
has  fetched  big  prices.  He  is  akin  as  an  artist  to 

?0 


Seurat.  They  became  friends  when  they  discovered 
that  they  had  been  going  along  ]>arallel  lines  without 
knowing  it.  I'allotton  is  l)est  known  for  his  black- 
and-white  work  and  his  vigorous  use  of  the  line.  He 
is  noted,  among  otlier  things,  as  a fine  portraitist.  The 
lithographs  of  Toulouse  I^autrec  were  exhibited  in 
this  city  some  years  ago.  Sousa-t’ardoza  is  a Portu- 
guese whose  paintings  liave  a great  vogue  in  Moscow 
and  Berlin. 

Here  are  some  remarks  made  recently  which  are 
W’orthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  go  to  the  exhi- 
bition at  the  Sixty-ninth  Regiment  Armoiy: 

A man  prominent  in  art  and  literature  in  Berlin 
said : 

“ The  amateur  ahvays  searches  among  the  imitators 
for  the  ‘new’  greatness’:  the  independent  searcher 
he  passes  by;  the  collector  of  the  imitators i of  the 
French  moderns,  the  very  men  who  formerlyibouglit 
pictures  by  Kiesel  and  Defregger.”  j 

The  robust  Munch  said,  “ \Vhat  have  I to  sj»y  about 
my  present  style  of  painting?  It  is  as  I feel  at  present. 
Maybe  the  worst  thing  I do  w’ill  be  soft  and  delicate, 
or  dark  and  gloomy.  My  work  of  to-day  represents 
a period  only.” 

licon  Stein  said,  “Van  Gogh  is  a great  personality, 
but  not  a great  artist,  CC*zanne  and  Matisse  began  to 
paint  where  he  left  off.” 

The  moral  is  that  there  is  nothing  final  in  art,  no 
last  word,  and  that  the  thing  is  iigt  to  be  taken 

in  on  one  hand,  anU  llwIlOInd  on  tiie  other. 

PENN  STATE  i 


WHERE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  SEEKS  THE  MAN 
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FINANCE 


BY  FRANKUN  ESCHER 


The  Wall  Street  of  Yesterday  and  To-day 


DEVELOPMENTS  WHICH 


HAVE  BROIKIHT  ABOUT  GREAT  CHANGES  IN  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  "STREET" 


ALL  STREET  to-day  is  really  a very 
(litferent  sort  of  a place  from  what 
it  was  say  ten  years  ago — and  the 
change  has  lieeii  all  in  the  direction 
of  improvement.  People  still  gamble 
in  stocks  and  Wall  Street  still  offers 
them  the  facilities  for  doing  it,  but 
the  business  of  gambling  in  stocks 
for  its  own  and  for  outsiders’  ac- 
count is  by  no  means  as  important  a part  of  the  work 
of  Wall  Street  as  it  Tised  to  be.  The  term  “ Wall 
Street,”  indeed,  has  in  recent  years  come  to  have  a 
largely  changed  meaning.  WTien  a man  spoke  of 
“ Wal'l  Street”  he  used  to  mean  one  thing  and  one 
thing  only — the  great  speculative  system  by  which 
prices  of  shares  and  bonds  were  moved  up  and  down 
on  the  Stock  Exchange.  There  is  still  a system  and 
stock-prices  are  still  moved  up  and  down  on  the  Ex- 
change, but  when  a man  speaks  of  ” Wall  Street  ” 
these  days  he  doesn’t  mean  that — at  least,  not  if  he 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  The  real  Wall  Street 
of  to-day,  the  part  of  it  that  counts,  isn’t  nearly  so 
much  interested  in  promoting  stoc'k-trading  as  it  is 
in  financing  industrial  enterprise  and  bringing  out  new 
issues  of  stocks  and  bonds.  When  you  speak  of  a 
man  being  “ in  Wall  Street  ” these  days  you  don’t 
mean  a man  who  spends  all  his  time  hanging  over  a 
stock-ticker,  trying  to  get  people  to  spend  their  money 
for  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  guess  whether  the 
market  is  going  up  or  down.  You  are  far  more  apt  to 
mean  a man  whose  firm  is  busy  developing  water- 
powers  in  California  or  electric  railways  in  Iowa  or 
timber  lands  in  Florida,  with  the  idea  of  placing  the 
securities  of  these  concerns  with  its  investment 
cl  ientMe. 

Every  Wall  Street  house  isn’t  engaged  in  the  laud- 
able task  of  developing  the  country’s  natural  resources 
by  any  means,  or  even  of  finding  the  money  to  do  so, 
but  a large  and  growing  number  of  them  are.  The 
change  from  not  so  many  years  ago  when  that  sort  of 
thing  was  left  almost  exclusively  to  the  “banking 
houses.”  is.  indeed,  remarkable.  Every  now  and  then 
a brokerage  house  would  get  interested  in  some  indus- 
trial project  and  start  developing  it  with  its  own 
and  its  clients’  resources,  but  as  a rule  the  line  was 
very  sharply  drawn.  That  is  no  longer  the  case. 
There  are  still  houses  which  cater  to  speculative 
business  exclusively  and  which  derive  their  profits 
from  the  commissions  they  charge  for  buying  and  sell- 
ing active  stocks  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange,  but 
their  numlier  is  steadily  decreasing.  It  is  no  longer 
a case  of  one  class  of  firms  doing  an  exclusively  specu- 
lative, and  another  class  of  firms  an  exclusively  invest- 
ment, business.  All  through  the  Street  the  old-line 
commission-houses  are  to  be  found  turning  more  and 
more  to  investment  business — if  not  developing  indus- 
trial projects  of  their  own,  establishing  bond  depart- 
ments and  working  to  distribute  the  securities  of  other 
houses  that  do. 

This  is  an  important  change  and  it  is  going  on  to 
a greater  extent  than  most  people  imagine.  It  is  not 
simply  tliat  a few  Wall  Street  houses  have  chosen  to 
establish  bond  departments.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  character  of  the  business  being  done  is 
gradually  changing  and  that  the  Wall  Street  houses 
are  readjusting  their  organizations  accordingly.  For 
the  man  who  wants  to  send  in  his  check  for  a thousand 
dollars  with  an’  order  to  buy  a hundred  Union  Pa- 
cific or  some  other  active  high-priced  stock,  facilities 
must  still  be  provided.  But  that  isn’t  the  kind  of 
business  the  good  houses  are  after  these  days.  What 
they  want  to  see  is  not  the  kind  of  an  account  that 
burns  itself  out  in  a month  or  two  and  disappears  in 
a puff  of  smoke,  but  the  kind  of  an  account  that  grows 
gradually,  throwing  off  commissions  for  years  to 
come.  The  old  idea  was  to  let  a “ customer  ” trade  as 
recklessly  as  he  liked,  getting  the  maximum  amount 
of  eighths  out  of  the  account  before  it  reached  its 
inevitable  end.  The  new  idea  is  to  confine  operations 
to  safer  paths,  receiving,  of  course,  a smaller  amount 
in  commissions,  but  building  up  gradually  a satisfied 
and  lucative  clientele. 

What  is  responsible  for  the  change — moral  uplift  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  which  has  shown  them  the  evil 
of  speculation?  Xot  that  so  much,  probably,  as  cer- 
tain very  practical  developments  of  recent  years. 
First  and  most  important,  j)robably,  the  fact  that  the 
l)iihlic  has  been,  as  they  sav  in  the  Street,  “put  wise” 
to  many  of  the  metliods  by  which  it  was  being 
separated  from  its  liard-earned  cash.  Secondly,  the 
fact  that  in  investment  matbu-s,  through  the"  very 
general  estal)lishment  of  finance  departments  by  the 
magazines,  the  education  of  the  public  has  made  great 
progress.  Thirdly,  that  through  the  enforcement  of 
the  anti  trust  laws  and  the  re<piirement  of  full  earn- 
ings statements  by  the  Interstat<-  Commerce  Commis- 
si<<n  in  recent  years,  the  most  powerful  of  the  specula- 
tive influences  have*  been  removed  from  the  securities 
markets  altogeth(>r.  Fourthly,  the  fact  that  there  has 
come  into  existence  during  tlie  past  decade  a vast 
\oluiiU‘  r)f  public  utility  and  other  new  securities  so 
attractive  from  an  mvestment  standpoint  as  to  bring 
them  into  direct  and  successful  comj)etition  with  the 
market  for  speculative  sto<ks. 

I Iiat  the  first  of  the  four  influences  mentioned,  tin* 
gliinjiso  hehind  the  scenes  the  public  has  had.  lias  done 
more  than  anytliing  elsi'  to  discourage  speculation,  is 


generally  admitted  in  Wall  Street.  Ten  years  ago  the 
ublic,  even  that  part  of  it  that  dabbled  in  stocks, 
new  mighty  little  about  what  was  actually  going  on. 
Then  came  Mr.  I.a.waon’s  revelations  and  the  dis- 
closures concerning  the  life-insurance  business.  Fol- 
lowing that  came  a string  of  investigations,  lasting 
right  dow'n  to  the  present,  and  the  results  of  which 
have  been  given  widespread  and  in  many  cases  sensa- 
tional publicity.  That  the  public,  under  the  circum- 
stances. should'  have  hecome  alarmed  and  should  have 
refused  to  continue  playing  a game  in  which  it  had 
Ireen  proved  that  the  dice  were  “ loaded  ” and  the 
decks  of  playing-cards  were  “ cold  ” is  anything  but 
surprising. 

The  second  thing  which  has  ofierated  to  hurt  the  old 
speculative  game  and  to  bring  about  the  improvement 
of  conditions  in  Wall  Street  is  the  advance  made  in 
the  education  of  the  public  in  the  science  of  invest- 
ment. As  a people  we  are  still  far  Injliind  the  French 
or  the  English,  or.  indeed,  any  of  the  Old  World 
nations,  in  our  knowledge  of  how  to  take  care  of  the 
money  we  make.  But  that  we  have  made  great  strides 
forward,  especially  since  the  panic  of  1907  impressed 
so  forcibly  upon  tis  the  necessity  of  knowing  about 
these  things,  is  undoubtedly  true.  And  with  the 
accession  of  knowledge  on  investment  matters  has 
naturally  come  a lessened  inclination  to  frivol  away 
money  speculatively.  As  the  public,  from  its  reading 
of  intelligent  articles  and  comment  in  the  periodical 
press  has  awakened  to  the  realization  of  what  can  be 
done  with  a little  money  Intelligently  invested,  the 
amount  available  for  narrow  margin  speculation  has 
steadily  diminished.  General  education  is  by  many 
people  held  to  be  the  greatest  preventative  of  crime. 
Education  in  matters  financial  has  certainly  gone  a 
long  way  toward  rooting  out  the  vice  of  petty  market 
gambling. 

Then,  in  the  third  place,  the  greater  degree  to  which 
the  government  has  exercised  its  regulatory  power 
over  the  corporations  during  the  past  few’  years  has 
greatly  lessened  the  lure  of  the  markets.  Take,  for  in- 
stance* the  years  just  before  the  first  serious  attempts 
were  made  to  enforce  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law — the 
period,  sav,  between  1900  and  1906,  which  Wall  Street 
looks  baefc  upon  as  the  “ good  old  days.”  WHiy  was 
the  public  continuously  in  the  market  at  that  time? 
Prinoarily  because  of  th'*  deals  and  rumors  of  deals 
which  were  in  the  air  and  w’hich  would  every  once  in 
a while  really  crystallize  in  some  big  consolidation  out 
of  which  those  who  were  in  “ on  the  ground  floor  ” 
would  make  millions.  With  the  law’  covering  these 
big  combinations  regarded  as  a dead  letter,  no  con- 
solidation mooted  was  too  wild  for  accomplishment — 
or  at  any  rate  for  use  as  speculative  and  manipulative 
material.  Through  continuous  reports  as  to  what  was 
about  to  happen  in  this  direction  and  that,  the  public 
was  kept  in  a ferment  of  speculative  anticipation. 
That,  of  course,  was  only  possible  as  long  as  the 
government  let  the  corporations  do  as  they  liked. 
As  soon  as  the  trust  law  began  to  be  enforced  the  num- 
ber of  deal  rumors  began  to  fall  off,  the  public  re- 
fusing longer  to  “ bite  ” on  stories  of  amalgamation 
and  consolidation. 

And  then,  just  at  this  time  when  these  various  things 
were  operating  to  check  the  public’s  belief  that  there 
was  money  to  be  made  gambling  in  the  stock-market, 
there  developed  the  fourth  great  deterring  influence — 
the  creation  of  a new  class  of  investment  securities, 
safe,  and  yielding  a high  rate  of  income.  Public- 
utility  securities,  of  course,  and  securities  liased  on 
the  country’s  natural  resources,  had  been  in  existence 
for  years,  but  never  down  to  the  time  of  the  panic 
had  they  attained  any  great  vogue  among  investors. 
Following  that  episode,  how’ever,  and  the  " showing 
up”  of  many  of  the  old-established  securities  which 
took  place,  the  new  public  utility  and  other  bonds 
began  to  make  great  strides  in  popular  favor.  Within 
the  short  apace  of  a year  or  two,  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  actually,  were  being  diverted  from  the 
securities  comprising  what  had  previously  been  knowm 
as  the  “ market.”  into  investment  shares  and  bonds 
of  this  kind. 

By  the  operation  of  the.se  four  important  influences 
and  others  which  might  be  mentioned,  a very  great 
change  has  lM*en  brought  almut  in  the  character  of  the 
business  being  done  in  Wail  Street — a change  of  w’hich 
the  following  are  some  of  the  more  visible  manifesta- 
tions: 

In  the  first  place  the  amount  of  “ margin-trading  ” 
carried  on  is  very  much  less  than  it  used  to  be  and 
there  has  been  a good  deal  of  revision  of  brokers’ 
ideas  as  to  the  desirability  of  this  kind  of  business. 
We  are  still  very  far  from  the  millennium,  and  there 
arc  yet  plenty  of  firms  which  maintain  elaborate 
organizations  for  getting  jicople  to  trade  actively  in 
the  market,  hut  even  here  tiie  tendency  is  toward  re- 
quiring larger  margins  and  the  abandonmemt  of  the 
“puller-in”  methoils  which  have  disgraceil  the  busi- 
ness in  the  past.  Refuse  to  do  margin  business? — 
refuse  to  buy  stock  for  a man.  for  instance,  who  has 
I'leiity  of  moTH'y.  but  who  happens  to  have  it  tem- 
porarily tied  up? — not  much!  Wall  Street  has  no 
such  silly  ideas  as  that.  Rut  to  have  some  small 
customer  jiut  up  a check  for  $600  with  the  request 
to  buy  a hundred  (’anadian  or  Uiiiem  Pacific  or  some 
otlier  hish-priced  " fast-mover  ’* — that  sort  of  business 
is  largely  a thing  of  the  past.  It  is  done  still,  in 


some  offices,  but  sentiment  against  it  is  unmistakable 
and,  unquestionably,  growing  in  force. 

Another  visible  sign  is  the  interest  so  many  Wall 
Street  houses  are  taking  in  industrial-development 
projects  all  over  the  country’  and  the  bond  depart- 
ments they  have  organized  to  effect  the  distribution  of 
the  securities  of  these  concerns.  By  any  number  of 
firms  which  formerly  confined  themselves  to  purely 
brokerage  operations  in  the  active  stocks  traded  in 
on  the  Board,  the  business  of  developing  industrial 
enterprises  of  various  sorts  has  been  gone  into  on  a 
large  scale.  Other  houses,  again,  not,  perhaps,  equipped 
for  doing  this  business,  have  allied  themselves  with 
those  that  are,  so  far  as  the  distribution  of  the 
securities  is  concerned.  Rarely,  indeed,  does  one  find 
a firm  in  Wall  Street  these  days  which  is  not  either 
itself  directly  interested  in  some  such  venture  or  is 
not  aiding  in  distributing  securities  put  out  by  some 
firm  that  is. 

With  the  extension  of  their  business  into  this  field 
there  have  come  to  these  houses,  necessarily,  added 
obligations  and  responsibilities.  When  a firm  buys 
for  a client  a stock  like  Steel  or  Pennsylvania  it 
assumes  practically  no  responsibility  at  all — the  facts 
with  regard  to  these  properties  are  open  to  everybody 
and  the  man  who  buys  their  stocks  is  supposed  to  be 
able  to  judge  their  value  for  himself.  But  with  the 
shares  or  bonds  of  an  interurlmn  railway  out  in 
Dakota  or  an  electric  power  plant  in  Colorado,  which 
are  being  distributed  among  its  clients  by  some  Wall 
Street  house,  it  is  very  different,  However  full  may 
be  the  reports  on  the  property  and  however  complete 
the  earnings  statements  may  be,  it  is  bound  to  be 
mainly  a matter  of  good  faith  and  of  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  on  the  part  of  the  house  back  of  the 
issue.  Toward  tbose^of  its  clients  who  buy  the  securi- 
ties, therefore,  the  firm  necessarily  assumes  a certain 
degree  of  obligation  not  only  with  regard  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  securities,  but  with  regard  to  keeping  up 
a market  in  them. 

A third  very  visible  sign  of  the  change  in  conditions 
is  the  greatly  increased  effort  on  the  part  of  most  of 
the  Wail  Street  houses  to  keep  their  clientele  in  touch 
with  current  investment  conditions  and  new  develop- 
ments. The  old-fashioned  “market-letter”  guessing 
at  the  course  of  prices  has  been  practically  super- 
seded by  circulars,  sent  out  regularly,  many  of  which 
are  in  themselves  an  almost  complete  chronicle  of 
events  in  the  world  of  finance.  The  amount  of  such 
literature  being  sent  out  is  very  large  and  some  of  it 
has  a really  high  educational  value.  Besides  special 
discussions  of  particularly  important  current  invest- 
ment hap|>enings,  many  * firms  spend  thousands  of 
dollars  each  year  in  what  amounts  practically  to  a 
bulletin  service  to  its  customers.  Some  firms,  indeed, 
are  going  so  far  as  to  publish  regular  monthly  maga- 
zines. 

All  this  is  in  line  with  the  present-day  demand  for 
publicity  in  corporation  affairs.  Ten  years  ago  there 
was  hardly  a big  industrial  company 'in  the  country 
issuing  reports  of  any  value  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  investor  in  its  securities.  To-day  there  are  more 
big  companies  which  do  issue  full  and  trustworthy 
reports  than  do  not,  some  of  these  reports  being 
marvels  of  analysis  of  the  company’s  business  and  com- 
piled almost  regardless  of  trouble  and  expense.  And 
with  the  railroads,  of  course,  the  degree  of  publicity 
attained  as  to  operations  and  earnings  has  been  even 
more  marked.  Six  years  ago  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  took  the  matter  up  and  finally  prescribed 
a regular  and  comprehensive  form  in  which  all  earn- 
ings statements  must  be  made.  The  man  nowadays 
whio  puts  his  money  into  railroad  securities  without 
knowing  just  about  what  he  is  getting  has  only  him- 
self to  blame.  That  is  a big  change  from  the  days  of 
Jim  Fiske  and  old  Dan  Drew  and  their  overworked 
printing  presses. 

In  the  compilation  and  dissemination  in  a readily 
understandable  form  of  all  these  newly  available 
statistics  ns  to  earnings  and  operations,  the  Wall 
Street  houses  are  playing  an  important  part.  To  do  it 
many  of  them  have  had  to  establish  regular  statistical 
departments,  which  has  necessitated  the  employment 
of  high-priced  men.  but  in  most  cases  the  expenditure 
has  not  been  begrudged.  In  the  new  order  of  things 
definite  and  absolute  knowledge  of  investment  matters 
has  taken  the  place  of  “ well  authenticated  rumor  ” 
and  “ inside  information.”  The  investor  who  buys 
stocks  or  bonds  nowadays  doesn’t  want  to  know  what 
somebody  is  reixirted  to' have  told  somebody  else  about 
how  the  company  is  doing.  What  he  wants  to  know  is 
exactly  what  the  company  is  earning  now’,  what  it 
earned  last  year,  and  how  the  figures  were  arrived  at. 
That  is  the  information  which  ho  looks  to  his  broker 
to  furnish.  And  only  too  well  does  the  broker  know’ 
that  unless  he  doe.s  furnish  it  the  prospective  in- 
\estor  w’ill  go  to  some  other  broker  who  will.  ^ 

A further  long  list  of  visible  signs  of  the  new  order 
of  things  in  Wall  Street  might  be  given,  but  from  what 
has  been  said  it  ought  to  Ik*  plain  enough  how  great 
lia.s  been  the  change  from  the  conditions  of  only  a few’ 
years  ago.  Can  any  one  detiy  the  improvement  which 
iias  taken  place?  And  is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume 
tliat  just  as  conditions  in  the  “ Street  ” are  better 
now  than  they  were  a few  years  ago,  conditions  a few 
years  hence  will  show  many  of  tl)e  present  remaining 
ills  and  evils  to  have  been  correete<l? 
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Ingenious  Detection  of  Forgery 

Most  ingenious  means  are  nowadays 
employed  in  the  detection  of  forgery.  It 
is  a very  clever  forger  indeed  who  can 
deceive  the  up-to-date  expert  in  chirog- 
raphy. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Sandberg, 
the  expert  may  put  a juror  to  the  proof 
that  out  of  a dozen  signatures  of  his  own 
name  no  two  will  be  alike  in  general  form. 
Then  the  expert  may  turn  to  the  au- 
thentic and  forged  signatures  in  almost 
sny  case  and  show  to  the  layman  that  the 
first  question  of  forgery  arose  from  the^ 
fact  that  these  tvio  signatures  are  at 
first  glance  identically  alike  almost  to 
the  minutest  detail.  The  forger  has  been 
too  skilful.  He  has  held  to  the  old  prin- 
ciple of  copying  the  authentic  signature 
that  he  has  at  hand,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  the  more  nearly  he  can  reproduce 
the  signature  in  every  proportion  the  more 
readily  can  the  forgery  be  proved. 

A most  significant  fact  upon  which  the 
ex|*ert  may  base  his  investigations  of 
possible  forgery  is  that  every  one  has 
his  “ pen  scope.”  This  technical  term 
describes  the  average  stretch  of  paper  that 
one  may  cover  without  lifting  the  pen 
from  paper  and  shifting  the  hand  to  con- 
tinue the  line. 

In  the  case  of  signature,  it  should  be 
one  of  the  easiest  and  least  studied  group 
of  words  that  the  writer  should  be  called 
ii|>on  to  put  upon  paper.  In  writing  a 
letter,  for  instance,  the  pen  scope  through- 
out may  exhibit  an  average  stretch  of 
one  inch  for  the  text  of  the  letter,  while 
in  the  signature  the  whole  length  of  the 
name,  twice  as  long,  may  be  covered.  But 
if  the  writer  covers  the  full  stretch  of 
his  name  in  this  way,  the  expert  may 
prove  by  the  sliorter  pen  scope  of  the 
copyist  that  the  studied  copy  is  a forgery 
on  its  face.  For,  however  free  of  stroke 
the  forger  may  naturally  be,  his  effort  to 
produce  a facsimile  of  another’s  signature 
will  render  his  scope  shorter  than  that  of 
the  original  signer. 

A common  means  of  reproducing  a sig- 
nature is  to  place  the  original  signature 
on  a piece  of  glass,  lay  another  piece  of 
glass  on  top  of  it,  and  fasten  the  paper 
that  is  to  receive  the  forgery  on  top  of 
that  Then  by  holding  the  glass  strips 
to  a bright  light  the  original  signature 
casts  a shadow  through;  and  this  may 
be  traced  in  pencil,  f’rom  this  the  ink 
forgery  is  made.  When,  however,  a 
forgery  accomplished  by  this  means  is 
placed  under  a strong  magnifying-glass  it 
will  not  pass  muster.  If  the  original  has 
a strong  down  strike  on  the  capital  let- 
ters. the  movement  will  be  free  and  will 
leave  the  pen  lines  with  smooth  edges. 
The  individual  who  is  tracing  such  letters 
cannot  trust  himself  to  the  same  free 
movement  of  the  pen,  and  the  result 
shows,  under  the  glass,  hesitancy  and  un- 
r<‘rtainty. 

A new  means  of  detecting  forgery  has 
l)een  suggested.  A doctor  has  advanced 
the  theory  that  the  pen  in  the  hand  of 
a writer  serves  in  a modified  degree  the 
^me  end  as  the  sphygmograph,  which 
traces  the  heart’s  action,  and  that  in  a 
lieraon’s  handwriting  one  can  see,  by  pro- 
jecting the  letters  greatly  magnified  on  a 
'creen,  the  scarcely  perceptible  turns  and 
ijuivcrs  made  in  the  lines  by  the  action 
of  that  person’s  peculiar  pulsation. 

To  demonstrate  this  an  experiment  was 
made  at  Charing  Cro.s8  Hospital.  A mira- 
ter  of  persons  suffering  from  heart  dis- 
ease wrote  an  exercise  in  their  ordinary- 
handwriting.  The  different  manuscripts 
were  then  taken  and  examined  micro- 
scopically. By  throwing  them  highly- 
magnified  on  a screen,  the  jerks  or  in- 
voluntary motions  due  to  the  patient’s 
peculiar  pulsation  were  distinctly  visible. 

The  handw-riting  of  persons  in  normal 
health  does  not,  however,  always  show 
their  pulse-beats.  What  one  can  say-  is 
that  when  a document  purporting  to  be 
written  by  a certain  person  contains 
traces  of  pulse  - beats  and  the  normal 
handwriting  of  that  person  does  not  show 
them,  then  clearly  the  document  is  a 
forgery. 


The  Mystery  of  the  Eel 

One  of  the  great  mysteries  of  natural 
history  has  been  the  reproduction  of  the 
p^l-  No  fish  is  more  common  in  the  rivers 
of  both  continents,  yet  of  the  millions  of 
pols  examined  in  Europe  and  America  not 
one  was  ever  found  containing  spawn  or 
giving  evidence  of  its  place  or  method  of 
propagation.  It  was  known  that  each 
autumn  all  the  ells  that  could  get  away 
rnigrated  down  and  out  of  the  rivers  and 
‘‘ays  and  made  for  the  open  sea.  Every 
spring  hosts  of  small  eels,  or  “elvers,”  so 
delicate  and  translucent  that  they  were 
known  in  England  as  “ glass  eels,”  in- 
v^e  the  estuaries  and  wriggle  up  the 
rivers  by  night,  growing  in  size  and  color 
as  they  penetrate  inland.  Many  vears 
naturalists  discovered  in  ^^sea 
amall  transparent  swimming  creitures 
'inknown  affinity  which  thevV^  (rMlId- 
Iqdocepfcofi.  Years  later  it  was  dis- 


closed that  these  increased  in  size  and 
turned  into  eels — that  is,  they  were  a 
younger  stage  of  “ elvers.”  Subsequent 
observers  obtained  these  still  younger, 
capturing  them  far  out  in  the  ocean, 
sometimes  close  to  the  surface,  some- 
times below  it  dow-n  to  a depth  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  or  so. 
Eike  most  other  small  organisms  in  the 
surface  layers  of  the  sea,  they  were  almost 
invisible,  so  perfectly  so  that  it  was  hard 
to  find  them  when  brought  up  in  the  nets. 
Professor  Gran,  w-ho  completed  the  solv- 
ing of  the  mystery  during  the  oceanic 
survey  work  of  the'  Michael  Sara  expedi- 
tion, says  that  eel  larvae  are  “ so  trans- 
parent tliat  when  sorting  them  out  of  the 
living  material  captured  one  can  only  see 
their  small  black  eyes;  even  their  blood 
is  transparent  and  perfectly  devoid  of 
haemaglobin.” 

Thus  it  became  established  that  these 
lepiocephali,  shaped  like  willow  leaves, 
were  eel  larvae  born  in  the  spring  in  the 
open  ocean.  But  where?  The  Michael 
Bars  men  discovered  that  when  the  eels 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  the  fall  they  swim 
away  to  the  warm  south,  and  there  in  the 
northern  edge  of  the  tropic  zone  they  de- 
velop and  emit  clouds  of  spawn  which 
floats  up  and  hatches  at  the  surface.  The 
larvae  drift  north  with  the  Gulf  Stream, 
growing  and  changing  as  they  go.  How 
long  it  takes  for  any  one  individual  to 
reach  the  latiture  of  Europe  is  unknown, 
and  perhaps  varies  much.  Doubtless  the 
vast  majority  are  eaten  on  the  way;  but, 
at  any  rate,  each  spring  enough  have  ar- 
rived in  northern  waters  and  are  sufficient- 
ly mature  to  repopulate  the  rivers.  Where 
the  American  eels  spawn  is  not  yet 
known;  but  doubtless  it  will  be  found 
to  be  in  the  ocean  off  the  Bahamas  and 
southward. 


Rose-leaf  Beads 

The  art  of  making  beads  from  rose 
leaves  w-as  for  a long  time  lost,  but  with- 
in recent  years  it  has  been  revived  and 
there  are  now  in  this  country  persons  pos- 
sessing the  secret  of  turning  out  these 
beads. 

The  tradition  is  that  when  the  Crusaders 
returned  from  the  East  numbers  of  them 
were  possessed  of  the  secret  of  making 
attar  of  roses.  A factory  for  the  manu- 
facture of  this  perfume  was  set  up  near 
an  Italian  convent.  The  perfume  was 
made  and  the  rose  pulp  remaining  was 
discarded  as  worthless.  The  nuns  gath- 
ered up  this  odorous  mass  and  by  experi- 
ment developed  the  art  of  making  from 
it  beads  for  their  rosaries. 

As  now  treated  the  fresh  rose  leaves 
are  thrown,  handful  by  handful,  into  the 
hopper  of  an  ordinary  kitchen  meat- 
chopper. A dish  is  placed  beneath  to 
catch  the  flood  of  juices  that  pours  from 
them  as  they  are  ground.  These  juices 
are  poured  back  upon  the  pulp;  and  the 
wet  mass  is  then  spread  on  an  iron  baking- 
pan.  It  is  the  contact  of  the  iron  that  re- 
sults in  the  jet-black  color  which  is  eventu- 
ally seen  in  the  beads. 

For  twenty-four  hours  the  mass  remains 
on  the  pan,  being  occasionally  turned  and 
stirred  with  a knife  in  order  that  everj- 
portion  of  the  mass  may  be  brought  in 
contact  with  the  iron.  When  this  is  ac- 
complished, the  mass  is  run  through  the 
hopper  again  and  put  back  upon  the  pan, 
an  operation  which  is  repeated  nine  times. 
Then  the  mass  has  taken  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a fine  coal-black  dough,  with 
absolutely  no  resemblance  to  rose  leaves, 
but,  curiously  enough,  retaining  all  their 
scent. 

At  the  end  of  the  ninth  day  the  paste 
is  generally  rolled,  but  only  experience 
can  determine  whether  it  is  ready  or 
w'hether  further  drying  is  necessary.  If 
too  dry,  it  may  be  moistened  w-ith  a little 
water.  When  the  paste  is  ready  to  roll, 
it  will  retain  any  form  into  w-liich  it  is 
molded.  If  too  hard,  it  will  crack. 

For  beads  a sufficient  quantity  of  pulp 
is  pinched  out  to  make  a bead  as  large 
again  as  is  required.  It  is  manipulated 
until  the  desired  spherical  form  is  ob- 
tained, and  is  then  left  on  a flat  surface 
to  harden.  Twenty-four  hours  later  it  is 
rolled  again,  smoothed  and  compressed, 
and  left  to  harden  for  another  day.  A 
wire  or  a hat-pin  may  be  used  to  pierce 
the  beads  through  the  center,  and  tlie 
beads  may  be  leH  upon  the  w'ire  or  the 
pin  to  harden. 


Sunshine  and  the  Skin 

Pkofessob  H.  D.  Gibbs,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Manila,  lias  made  some  interesting 
experiments  upon  the  effect  of  the  tropical 
sun  upon  man  and  other  animals.  He 
took  the  temperature  of  the  skin  of  sev- 
eral human  subjects  of  different  races  and 
then  exposed  them  directly  to  the  sun. 
protected  by  the  hair  or  by  various  kinds 
of  also  took  the  tempera- 

ture^jp  irfluyw'.vs  and  rabbits. 

H^^und  that  in  the  shade  the  tempera- 


ture of  man’s  skin  remains  constantly  be- 
low that  of  the  monkey;  in  the  sunshine 
the  temperature  of  the  least  pigmented 
skin  rises  most  rapidly  at  first,  but  later 
the  highly  colored  skin  maintains  the 
higher  temperature — if  the  exposure  is  not 
prolonged  too  much.  After  prolonged  ex- 
posure there  is  experienced  an  irritation 
of  the  nerve  endings  of  the  skin  and  at 
times  even  an  inflammation  of  the  minute 
blood  vessels,  due  to  the  large  quantities 
and  rapid  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
capillaries.  In  pigmented  skins  this  ef- 
fect is  not  observed,  the  pigment  thus 
serving  as  a true  protection. 

While  the  dark  skin  absorbs  heat  more 
rapidly  than  the  light  skin,  it  also  radi- 
ates heat  more  rapidly.  When  in  the  full 
light  of  the  sun  the  dark  body  is  less  able 
to  resist  the  glare  than  the  less  pigmented 
one.  Monkeys  with  gray  hair  maintain 
a normal  subcutaneous  temperature  in  the 
shade  and  appear  at  ease;  but  when,  after 
exposure  to  the  sun,  the  temperature  rises 
to  119  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  death  ensues 
within  an  hour  and  sometimes  in  thirty 
minutes.  White,  black,  and  gray  rabbits 
also  die  on  prolonged  exposure  to  the 
sun;  first  the  black  and  last  the  white. 

According  to  Dr.  Gibbs,  the  best  cloth- 
ing for  the  protection  of  the  body  against 
the  sunshine  should  give  a maximum  of 
shade  without  cutting  off  the  circulation 
of  the  air  or  the  evaporation  of  perspira- 
tion. The  superiority  of  white  covering 
as  a means  oi  reflecting  the  rays  of  the 
sun  is  shown  by  his  experiments  with 
white  rabbits  and  some  experiments  with 
clothing.  Ideal  conditions  are  furnished 
by  white  umbrellas  with  green  linings 
and  garments  as  light  in  weight  as  pos- 
sible. A white  helmet  with  a wide  brim 
so  arranged  that  the  band  does  not  touch 
the  head,  allowing  free  passage  of  air,  is 
the  best  substitute  for  an  umbrella.  Noth- 
ing would  seem  to  justify  the  use  of  heavy 
hats  in  tropical  countries. 


A Huge  Herring  Harvest 

Yabmouth  waters  have  yielded  a rich 
harvest  during  the  past  iishing  season. 
Herring  have  appeared  in  draughts  un- 
eqiuiled  in  a thousand  years’  experience  of 
the  industry.  The  total  take  from  Sep- 
tember to  the  end  of  November  will,  it 
is  estimated,  be  at  least  700,000,000  fish. 
This  is  an  increase  of  about  350,000,000 
on  the  record  of  two  years  ago  and  150,- 
000,000  on  last  year’s  yield.  To  take  one 
instance  in  the  general  success  attending 
fishermen,  a single  “ drifter,”  or  herring- 
boat,  went  into  Lowestoft  with  a catch 
of  150,000  herring.  These  netted  over 
.$20  a “ cran,”  which  is  about  1,000  fish. 

This  coast  does  a big  export  trade. 
There  is  a growing  demand  from  Bussia 
and  Silieria.  Some  480,000  tubs  have  al- 
ready been  exported  from  Yarmouth,  and 
a further  quantity  is  still  in  course  of 
shipment.  Herring  refuse  is  used  as  a 
fertilizer.  Of  the  thousand  and  more 
boats  owned  by  fishermen,  which,  inclusive 
of  their  tackle,  represent  a capital  of 
.$50,000,000,  a large  percentage  are  Scotch. 

A mystery  attaches  to  the  movements 
of  the  herring.  It  is  not  known  exactly 
where  the  big  shoals  come  from.  Another 
curious  fact  is  that  as  drift  nets  increase 
in  number  and  tackle  Improves  the  fish  ap- 
pear to  multiply  accordingly.  A single 
herring  is  capable  of  producing  three- 
quarters  of  a million  eggs.  Hence  limita- 
tion of  destructive  apparatus  would  cause 
a big  increase  in  the  quantities  of  fish. 

The  drift  net  in  use  is  a surface  net, 
and  does  not  imprison  the  fish.  Only 
those  are  caught  which  swim  in  and  for 
centuries  it  has  been  made  of  a mesh 
large  enough  to  let  undersized  fish  slip 
through.  Bi^er  fish  are  caught  by  the 
gill  net.  The  “ drifter,”  however,  is  threat- 
ened by  the  trawler,  whose  net  is  so 
weighted  with  chains  that  it  drags 
through  the  sand,  and  it  is  braided  so 
close  that  not  the  smallest  fish  escapes. 
As  herring  spawn  is  viscous,  clinging  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  it  is  destroyed  by 
the  trawl  net  and  not  touched  by  the 
drift. 


Metals  that  Kill  Microbes 

Expebiment  seems  to  show  that  there 
are  certain  metals  which  are  capable  of 
destroying  microbes  that  eome  in  contact 
with  them. 

The  microbes  experimented  with  were 
cultivated  for  the  purpose  in  jelly  spread 
on  a plate,  and  pieces  of  metal  were 
dropped  upon  the  jelly  while  it  was  still 
moist. 

Any  metal  that  hud  the  property  of 
arresting  the  development  of  tne  inicrolx's 
destroyed  them,  not  only  just  under  the 
place  where  it  lay.  but  for  a narrow  space 
around  it.  The  width  of  this  space  varied 
both  with  the  kind  of  metal  and  the  kind 
of  microbe. 

Pure  gold,  when  freshly  cleaned  and 
burnished,  had  no  effect  upon  the  microbes. 
Pure  nickel  and  platinum  and  a few  other 
metals  also  failed  to  affect  the  organisms. 


But  cadmium,  copper,  brass,  zinc,  and 
silver  destroyed  them,  the  first^named 
metal  especially  acting  quickly  and  ef- 
fectively. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  metals 
that  affected  the  microbes  were  those  that 
are  readily  attacked  by  chemical  reagents, 
while  those  that  resist  such  reagents,  like 
gold,  had  no  effect.  From  this  fact  it  has 
been  concluded  that  the  action  upon  the 
organisms  is  due  to  a solution  of  the 
metals  taking  place  in  the  jelly. 


The  Split-log  Drag 

The  split  log  is  due  to  the  ingenuity 
of  a Missouri  farmer,  who,  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  highway  between  his 
farm  and  the  neighboring  village,  devised 
a rude  contrivance  to  smooth  the  rough 
places  and  round  up  the  surface  from  the 
ditch  to  the  center  so  as  to  drain  off  the 
water. 

This  device  was  most  simple,  since  it 
consisted  of  a log  split  into  two  equal 
parts,  with  a few  braces  lx>tween  them, 
and  a chain  by  which  the  horses  hauled 
the  drag.  It  was  tried  after  a rain  when 
the  road  was  soft,  and  it  worked  so  well 
that  its  fame  soon  traveled  far  and  wide. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  split-log 
drag,  the  improved  form  of  which  any 
farmer  can  make  in  a short  time.  It  has 
revolutionized  the  work  of  maintaining 
dirt  roads,  work  which  had  always  been 
expensive  and  ineffective. 


A DIFFERENCE 

It  Paid  This  Man  to  Change  Food. 

“What  is  called  ‘good  living’  eventually 
brought  me  to  a condition  quite  the  reverse 
of  good  health,”  wiles  a N.  Y.  merchant. 

‘^Improper  eating  told  on  me  till  my 
stomach  became  so  weak  that  food  nause- 
ated me,  even  the  lightest  and  simplest 
lunch,  and  I was  much  depressed  after  a 
night  of  uneasy  slumber,  unfitting  me  for 
business. 

“This  condition  was  discouraging,  as  I 
could  find  no  way  to  improve  it.  Then  I 
saw  the  advertisement  of  Grape-Nuts  food 
and  decided  to  try  it,  and  became  delighted 
with  the  result. 

“For  the  pa.st  three  years  I have  used 
Grape-Nuts  and  nothing  else  for  my 
breakfast  and  for  lunch  before  retiring.  It 
speedily  set  my  stomach  right  and  I con- 

gratulate  myself  that  1 have  regained  my 
ealth.  There  is  no  greater  comfort  for  a 
tired  man  than  a lunch  of  Grape-Nuts.  It 
insures  restful  sleep  and  an  awakening  in 
the  morning  with  a feeling  of  buoyant 
courage  and  hopefulness. 

“Grape-Nuts  has  been  a boon  to  my 
whole  family.  It  has  made  of  our  2- 
year-old  boy,  who  used  to  be  unable  to 
digest  much  of  anything,  a robust,  healthy 
little  rascal  weighing  32  pounds.  Mankind 
certainly  owes  a debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
expert  who  invented  this  jierfect  food.” 
Name  given  by  Po.stum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  “There’s  a rea-son.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
Interest. 

The  aging  of  a cocktail  is  as 
necessary  to  perfect  flavor 
as  the  aging  of  wine  or  whisky. 
The  delicious  flavor  and  aroma  of 


Club  Cocktails 


is  due  not  alone  to  the  precise 
blending  of  the  choicest  liquors 
obtainable,  but  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  softened  to  mellowness 
by  aging  before  bottling. 


Manhattan,  Martini  and  other 
standard  blends,  bottled,  read}/ 
to  serve  through  cracked  ice. 

Refuse  Substitutes. 

AT  ALL  DEALERS. 

G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  & BRO.,  Sole  Proi». 
Hartford  New  York 
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The  Starfish  and  the  Oyster 

The  worst  natural  enemy  the  oyster- 
planter  on  the  Northern  coast  has  to  con- 
tend with  is  the  starfish,  or  “ five  finger,” 
which  in  the  older  tracts  is  so  numerous 
that  great  tangles  of  rope  or  some  similar 
ct'ntrivance  must  he  dragged  over  the  Ijeds 
fre<juently  to  frw  them  somewhat  from 
the  pest.*  Here  is  a foe  against  which  the 
strong  shell  of  the  oyster  or  other  bivalve 
is  little  protection,  for  this  foe  has  learned 
to  circumvent  the  defense.  This  it  does 
simply  by  strength  and  patience.  Finding 
an  oyster  or  clam  on  the  sea  bottom,  the 
starfish  creeps  upon  it  and  clutches  it 
tightly  with  its  five  arms,  placing  its 
i-entral  body,  where  the  mouth  opens,  over 
the  ” nib  ” of  the  oyster,  or  the  meeting 
edges  of  the  sliells  in  the  case  of  a clam 
or  scallop.  Then  it  simply  sits  tight — 
very  tight.  All  along  the  lower  surface 
of  its  arms  two  rows  of  small  membranous 
tiilie  feet  protrude  from  holes  in  its  tough 
eoat>  and  these  are  now  filled  with  water 
and  made  to  serve  as  suckers.  Thus  the 
4tarfiah  has  a pull.  The  bivalve  learns 
of  the  siege  and  takes  a new  grip  on  its 
shells  through  the  powerful  muscle  by 
which  it  holds  them  shut,  though  usually 
it  prefers  its  door  to  lie  ajar  a little  so 
as  to  admit  the  constant  stream  of  water 
which  automatically  brings  food  and 
oxygen.  It  is  never  long  tetween  drinks 
with  a submerged  bivalve,  w'hence  perhaps 
the  classic  simile  “ happy  as  a clam.” 

But  by  and  by  it  becomes  tired  of  hold- 
ing its  'shells  so  firmly  shut.  Fatigued 
and  somewhat  asphyxiated,  the  steady 
pulling  of  the  robber  tells,  and-  presently 
the  shells  open.  Then  the  “ five  finger  ” 
proceeds  to  the  rew'ard  of  its  patience, 
(lut  from  the  notched  rim  of  its  mouth 
it  slowly  pushes  a little  of  the  baglike 
stomach  whose  folds  reach  back  into  the 
hollow  of  the  arms  and  thrusts  it  inside 
the  oyster’s  defenses  and  against  its  flesh. 

sucking  action  and  the  effect  of  the 
gastric  juice  together  consume  the  flesh, 
and  the  process  continues  till  the  meal  is 
concluded  and  the  dish  is  clean. 


Copyright  by  Underwood  & Underwood 


EVERY  OPERA  SINGER  HIS 
OWN  MUSIC  CRITIC 

IABU80  (STANDING)  AND  8CK)TTI  (SEATED) 
CRITICIZING  THE  KEPRODUCTION  OF  ONE  OF 
THEIR  FAMOUS  DUETS  ON  A TALKING- 
MACHINE 


Soap 

The  origin  of  soap  is  not  to  be  referred 
to  any  particular  date.  Mention  of  it  is 
made  in  the  Bible  as  being  in  use  at  a 
period  antedating  by  several  centuries  the 
l)irth  of  Christ.  In  the  Scriptures  it  is 
oalied  borith. 

The  ruins  of  Pomi)eii  have  revealed  an 
antique  soap  fatdory,  with  all  the  vessels 
and  paraphernalia  pertaining  to  the  in- 
dustry, not  to  mention  specimens  of  the 
Pompeian  soap  itself.  A distinguished 
British  archieologist  was.  while  in  Pom- 
l)eii.  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  samples 
of  this  old  soap,  together  with  a quantity 
of  a {M'cnliar  white  clay  of  a highly 
•*aponaceon8  nature  and  possessing  ex- 
traordinary detergent  pro|)ertie8.  This 
"as  taken  from  the  bottom  of  a well 
sunk  inside  the  soap  factory,  the  spring 
from  which,  no  doubt,  the  Pompeian  soap- 
makers  obtained  the  water  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  their  product. 

^Jw^BRO^;|^Ppnhqrated  Saponacrou*  DEN'H- 


Americans  can  boast  of  the  largest  and 
finest  equipped  soap  factories  in  the  world, 
certain  of  which  have  a capacity  of  mil- 
lions of  iK)unds  a week. 

It  is  contended  that  the  finest  soaps 
are  those  made  from  olive  oil.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  olive-pro- 
ducing countries  of  southern  EurojK' 
shouhl  have  early  acquired  a w'orld-wide 
reputation  as  soap  producers.  Their  nat- 
ural advantages  for  such  an  industry  are 
manifold.  On  the  one, hand,  their  climate 
and  the  fertility  of  their  soil  fit  them 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  olive,  and.  on 
the  other  hand,  the  immense  supply  of 
seaweed  know'ii  as  barilla  or  barigfia, 
from  the  ashes  of  which  they  have  for 
many  years  prepared  their  caustic  lyes, 
gives  them  an  advantage  over  other  soap 
producers. 

The  discovery  of  a means  of  producing 
caustic  soda  in  unlimited  quantity  from 
salt  deposits  and  even  from  the  ocean  it- 
self had  a remarkable  influence  upon  the 
soap  business,  which  has  long  since  ceased 
to  l>e  a local  industry. 

In  its  chief  features,  how’ever,  the 
process  of  making  soap  has  changed  but 
little  since  the  days  of  the  Pompeians. 
:Many  factories  still  employ  the  same 
methods  as  those  followed  in  the  old 
day.«. 

Until  about  three  decades  ago  it  w’as 
the  custom  of  the  soap-maker  to  discard 
all  his  waste  lyes  w'hicn  contained  glycer- 
ine, and  in  this  way  there  must  have  been 
wasted  an  enormous  amount  of  valuable 
material. 

Chemistry  has  show’n  from  xvhat  an 
enormous  variety  of  sources  there  may 
be  obtained  the  fatty  matters  employed  in 
the  making  of  soap*  Every  fish  and  ani- 
mal, every  fruit,  nower,  and  plant,  so  it 
is  claimed,  yields  its  characteristic  oil. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  process  of 
making  soap  is  a very  simple  one,  like 
many  other  simple  processes  it  may  be 
done  in  a slipshod  manner.  Many  badly 
made  soaps  contain  a great  deal  of  free 
alkali,  the  effect  of  w’hich  is  to  destroy 
linen,  cotton,  and  ether  fabrics,  while  it 
acts  as  a cautery  upon  the  skin,  causing 
sometimes  painful  sores  and  irritetions. 


Complete  Visible  Writing 


This  is  the  great  distinctive  feature  of  the  Model  10 


Complete  Visible  Writing  means  not  only  that  the  writing  itself 
is  visible,  but  that  the  operating  machinery  which  produces  the 
writing  is  also  visible.  Above  all,  it  means  that  the  keyboard  is 
completely  visible. 

Why  ? Because  it  is  the  only  typewriter  having  a key  for  every 
character — hence  the  character  printed  by  each  key  is  always  the  same. 

This  distinctive  feature  has  won  for  the  Smith  Premier  Typewriter 
a vast  army  of  loyal  users. 


Cold  Restores  the  Hair 

He  who  wishes  to  renew  his  failing 
hair  should  go  to  the  polar  regions,  as 
cold  is  now  said  to  be  the  best-known 
remedy  for  baldness.  Sir  Ernest  Shackle- 
ton,  the  Antarctic  explorer,  savs  that  the 
individuals  who  accompanied  him  on  his 
recent  expedition  to  tne  south  pole  re- 
turned, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  with 
strong  and  magnificent  crops  of  hair,  al- 
though none  of  them  were  previously  so 
favored.  Th-is  phenomenon  was  observed 
a short  time  after  the  men  entered  the 
cold  regions.  The  hair  grew  slowly,  but 
became  strong  and  very  thick.  A medical 
man  of  whom  an  explanation  was  asked 
attributed  it  either  to  the  absence  of 
germs  or  to  the  protection  given,  the  head 
by  the  constant  wearing  of  fur.  However, 
the  director  of  some  cold-storage  rooms  in 
London  seems  to  have  further  proof  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  low  temperature.  Among 
his  operatives  there  is  not  a single  bahl- 
headed  or  sp^arse-haired  man,  due,  he 
thinks  without  any  question,  to  the  fact 
that  they  work  constantly  in  a tempera- 
ture considerably  below  freezing. 


The  Growth  of  Buenos  Ayres 

Of  all  tlie  great  cities,  Buenos  Ayres  is 
said  to  be  growing  the  most  rapidly.  The 
most  artistically  built  of  the  cities  of  the 
new  world,  it  reminds  the  visitor  of 
Madrid  or  Paris.  This  magnificent  capital 
of  the  Argentine  Republic  had  in  1800 
onlv  40,000  inhabitants;  in  1852,  76,000; 
in  *1861)  187.000:  in  1887,  429,000;  in 
1895.  655,000;  in  1904,  951,000;  the  census 
of  1910  brought  it  up  to  1,282,117,  while 
the  population  since  that  time  has  grown 
astonishingly.  I'he  mayor,  in  a recent 
I»ublic  speeeli.  said  that  in  fo;ir  years  the 
population  of  Buenos  Ayres,  at  the  j)resent 
rate  of  growth,  would  surpass  that  of 
Paris. 


Ivory  for  Billiard-balls 

The  experience  of  the  workers  who  turn 
ivory  for  billiard-balls  has  shown  that,  as 
it  dries,  ivory  shrinks.  In  the  ease  of 
tlie  tusk  the  shrinkage  is  greater  in  width 
than  it  is  in  length. 

The  tusks  of  cow  elephants  have  been 
found  best  adapted  to  the  making  of 
billiard-halls.  The  tusk  of  the  female  is 
not  so  curved  as  that  of  the  male,  and  the 
fine  “ nerve  passage  ” is  not  so  clearly 
seen.  , 

Ijhalls  are  turned  in  the  rougli 
1 a warm  room  for  a long  time. 
It-' as  long  as  two  years.  Then. 
? shrinking,  they  are  turned  again  and 
the  “ true.” 


Smith  Premier  Department 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


$92:52  Our  Price 
for  Next  30  Days  ! 

We  now  offer  the  Edwards  “Steelcote”  Garage  (1913 
Model),  direct  from  factory,  for  $92.50.  But  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  from  advancing  prices  of  steel,  we  set  a time  limit 
upon  the  oiler.  We  guarantee  this  record  price  for  30  days  only. 
Just  now  we  can  ^ve  you  fiS.OO  or  more. 

• Edwards  Fireproof  GARAGE 

Quickly  Set  Up  Any  Place 

An  artistic,  fireproof  steel  structure  for  private  use.  Gives  ab- 
solute proicction  from  sne.vk  thieves.  Joy  riders,  fire.  lightning, 
accidents,  carelessness,  etc.  Saves  fcO  to  JtO  monthly  in  garage 
rent.  Saves  tIMf,  -n-ork,  worry  anti  troudif.  Comes  ready  to 
set  up.  All  parts  cut  and  fitted.  Simple,  complete  directions 
furnished.  Ahsolutely  rustproof.  Joints  and  seams  permanently 
tight.  Practically  indestructil)le.  l.ocks  securely.  Ample  room 
for  largest  car  and  all  equipment.  Made  by  one  of  the  largest 
makers  of  fortahU  fireproof  buildings.  Prompt,  safe  delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Posul  sent  today  brings  new  56-page 
illustrated  Garage  Book  iy  return  uueil. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
634-6M  Eggleston  Ave.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


BILLIARDS 

AT  HOME 

Have  youi  own  Bunowet  Billiard  and  Pool  Table. 
A lew  centt  per  day  will  boy  it.  No  special  billiard 
room  needed.  Write  kw  particolar*. 

E.  T.  Burrowes  Co..  229  Free  St..  Portland.  Me. 


How  to  Know 
Architecture 

By 

PRANK  E.  WALLIS 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  sim- 
plify the  study  of  architecture 
so  that  even  a child  can  understand 
it — more  than  that,  be  fascinated  by 
the  subject.  For  the  first  time  it  is 
believed  that  this  has  been  done,  and 
the  subject  made  interesting  to  the 
average  man  and  woman.  Architect- 
ure and  building  are  cover'^d  in  this 
book  as  two  branches  of  one  subject. 
The  object  of  the  author  can  be 
plainly  put  thus:  “After  you  have 
read  this  book  you  can,  on  looking  at 
a building,  say  to  what  style  and 
what  period  it  belongs.” 

Very  Fully  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  $2.00  net 

HARPER  & BROTHERS 


Portland.  Me. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Mancheater,  N.  II. 
IhiRalo.  N.  V. 
•'.reenaboro.  N.  C. 
rohimhua,  Ohio. 


For  Liquor  and  Drug  Users 

A scientific  treatment  which  has  cured  half  a 
million  in  the  ijast  thirty-three  years,  and  the.one 
treatment  which  h.as  stood  the  severe  test  of 
time.  .Administered  by  medical  experts,  at  the 
Keeley  Institutes  only.  For  full  particulars  wTite 

To  the  Following  Keeley  Institutes: 

OkUhoma  Chv.  OkU. . 91(1  N.  Srilcs  st.  Waukrsha.  Wis. 
PhiUdfIphia.  Pa..  812  N.  Broad  st.  Winniprg.  Maniiolu. 

- “Ofl’gTha  I frtW 

Silll-ikprilv.  ij.b  I ..,^.n_I-nKl;.n.l 
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Costly  Furs 

London  is  one  of  the  great  fur  markets 
of  the  world,  and  it  is  claimed  that  a 
year’s  auction  sales  in  that  city  often 
amount  to  more  than  twenty  million 
dollars. 

Many  curious  incidents  and  caprices  of 
the  London  market  are  recorded.  For  in- 
stance, ever  since  the  Middle  Ages  ermine 
has  been  the  fur  of  royalty,  and  it  is  still 
used  in  the  trimming  of  the  state  gar- 
ments of  kings  and  queens.  In  time,  how- 
ever, it  fell  into  disfavor  with  women  of 
fashion.  White  ermine  skins  became  so 
cheap  that  the  Canadian,  Siberian,  and 
Chinese  hunters  no  longer  sent  them  to 
market.  About  twenty  years  ago,  how- 
ever, the  word  went  around  from  some 
mysterious  fashionable  source  that  ermine 
should  be  once  more  tlia  mode.  Where- 
upon all  the  buyers  began  to  demand 
ermine  skins  and  the  price  went  up  to  a 
high  figure.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
market  was  soon  glutted.  Chinese  hunters 
sent  to  London  no  fewer  than  ten  thou- 
sand ermine  skins  in  the  spring  of  one 
year.  And  then  they  promptly  went  out 
of  fashion  again. 

The  ermine  is  white  with  the  exception 
of  the  tip  of  its  tail,  which  is  black. 
These  tips,  dressed  with  the  white  fur 
at  regular  intervals,  make  the  spotting  of 
black  which  is  seen  on  state  garments 
of  ermine. 

One  of  the  costliest  of  furs  is  the 
Siberian  zibelline  or  sable,  an  animal 
which  is  said  to  be  rapidly  nearing  the 
point  of  e.\tennination.  This  little  crea- 
ture, known  to  science  as  Mustela  zibel- 
lina,  is  about  eighteen  inches  long,  with  a 
bushy  tail  and  a sharp  wdiiskered  nose.  It 
has  a remarkably  rich  fur,  dark  browm  or 
black,  and  very  fustrous. 

The  Imperial  Court  at  St.  Petersburg 
has  always  demanded  that  the  finest  of 
the  zibellines  be  reserv^ed  for  its  use.  They 
are  knowm  as  “crown  zibellines.” 


Kitchens  of  Other  Days 

The  kitchens  of  olden  times  seem  to 
have  been  of  extraordinary  size,  judging 
from  the  investigations  recently  made  by 
an  English  historical  society.  At  Hurst- 
monceux,  for  example,  there  w’as  a 
kitchen  twenty-eight  feet  high,  w'ith  three 
huge  fireplaces,  and  a bakehouse  with  an 
oven  fourteen  feet  in  diameter. 

There  is  an  old  Welsh  kitchen  near 
Llandudno,  dating  from  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, which  has  many  primitive  culinary 
contrivances,  now  obsolete  or  superseded 
by  modern  devices.  Among*  these  curious 
old  devices  may  be  mentioned  a meat- 
jack  with  a fly-wheel,  a steel  toasting- 
stand,  and  a fan  bellows. 

At  Battle  Abbey  there  is  a curious  old 
kitchen  containing  much  of  interest  to 
the  antiquary,  and  a kitchen  at  St.  Mary’s 
Hall,  Coventry,  is  remarkable  for  the 
famous  “knaves’  post”  to  which,  it  ap- 
pears, refractory  scullions  were  tempo- 
rarily attached  Sy  way  of  punishment. 

There  is  a medieval  kitchen  at  W’est- 
minster  Abbey,  although  little  remains  by 
which  to  identify  it  aside  from  the  rubble 
flooring,  the  buttery  hatch,  and  an  ad- 
joining cellar.  Hampton  Court  Palace 
shows  its  “ great  kitchen,”  with  vaulted 
roof  and  sets  of  antlers  on  its  walls. 

Englishmen  of  other  days  fully  recog- 
nized the  advantages  of  a large  kitchen. 
There  is  extant  an  order,  dated  April  19, 
1206,  wherein  Hugh  de  Nevill  is  com- 
manded to  have  the  king’s  kitchen  at 
Clarendon  roofed  with  shingles  and  to 
cause  two  new  kitchens  to  be  erected,  one 
at  Marlborough  and  the  other  at  Ludgers- 
hall,  in  which  “to  dress”  the  royal 
dinners.  In  this  order  it  is  stated  that 
“ it  is  particularly  directed  that  each 
kitchen  shall  be  provided  with  a furnace 
sufficiently  large  to  roast  two  or  three 
oxen.” 


The  Pumpkin 

Thebe  seems  to  exist  considerable  doubt 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  pumpkin.  While 
it  is  certain  that  the  pumpkin,  in  all  its 
forms,  is  nowhere  more  highly  esteemed 
than  in  this  country,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  it  had  its  birth  in  America, 
although  some  authorities  claim  that  it 
is  native  to  our  soil.  They  contend  that 
the  aborigines  of  America  planted  it  with 
their  maize. 

Authorities  incline  to  the  view  that  the 
pumpkin  is  of  Asiatic  origin,  while  others 
yet  contend  that  pumpkins  have  been  cul- 
tivated either  as  a curiosity  or  as  an 
article  of  food  in  England  since  the  vear 
1570. 

Even  in  these  days  America  has  no 
monopoly  in  the  cultivation  of  this  at- 
tractive product.  The  pumpkin,  in  one 
form  or  another,  is  growm  in  various  Eu- 
ropean countries,  notably  France,  where 
the  market  gardeners  neaJrTSris  sow  their 
pumpkin  in.  Apr jl  fi  a hqi 

glass  Wnd  hurtrrt-e*  the\cp€ 
they  are  transplanted  in  May, 
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The  College  Man  of  1413  \ 

Ojcfdrd  Umvebsity  is  composed  of  I 
twenty-one  colleges.  Among  the  largest  \ 
of  these  is  the  one  that,  although  it  has  j 
stood  for  five  hundred  years,  is  still  called 
“ New.”  It  was  built  a hundred  years  ' 
before  the  discovery  of  America  by  Will- 
iam de  Wykeham  and  was  an  expression 
of  the  most  advanced  ideas  of  education 
entertained  in  his  day.  So  far  as  the 
architecture  and  plan  of  the  buildings  are 
concerned,  the  five  centuries  that  have 
since  elapsed  have  suggested  but  little 
that  is  better.  English  and  American  col- 
lege-builders still  follow  de  Wykeham’s 
model. 

The  undergraduate  in  de  W’ykeham’s 
time,  in  order  to  obtain  his  B.A.  degree, 
studied  the  logic  of  Porphyry  and 
Boethius,  something  of  Aristotle,  and 
enough  of  arithmetic  to  enable  him 
find  Easter.  Three  years  more  were  usu- 
ally spent  in  studying  geometry,  astron- 
omy, and  astrology. 

He  lived  in  college.  His  allowance  of 
money  was  one  shilling  a week.  His 
breakfast  was  a piece  of  bread  and  a pot 
of  beer  at  dawm.  His  dinner  was  eaten 
at  ten  in  the  morning.  He  was  given  one 
suit  of  clothes  yearly.  Three  times  a 
year  each  student  was  required  secretly 
to  tell  the  masters  of  the  misbehavior  of 
his  fellows,  who  then  received  “ competent 
castigation.” 

The  rules  laid  dowm  by  de  Wykeham 
prohibited  visits  to  taverns  or " “ spec- 
tacles,” the  keeping  of  dogs,  the  playing 
of  chess  and  other  “ noxious  and  illicit 
sports,  shooting  with  arrow's  or  other 
missiles,  dancing,  running,  wrestling,  or 
other  incautious  and  inordinate  amuse- 
ments.” 

The  only  recreation  permitted  was  the 
assembling  around  the  fire  on  winter 
nights  to  indulge  in  “ singing,  or  the  read- 
ing of  poems  and  chronicles  of  the  realm 
and  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.” 

The  college  was  summoned  to  dinner  by 
two  poor  scholars,  w'ho  ran  around  the 
quadrangles  shouting  in  bad  I^atin  and 
French,  “ Tempus  est  vocandi  d manger,  0 
seigneurs!”  The  “ seigneurs  ” were  obliged 
to  eat  in  absolute  silence. 


The  Mexican  Cadets  at 
Chapultepec 

Maxy  incidents  in  the  Mexican  War 
are  still  recounted  to  fire  the  hearts  of 
Mexicans.  One  of  these  occurred  during 
the  defense  of  Chapultepec,  a defense  that 
was  as  gallant  as  was  the  attack.  In  this 
attack  forty-eight  Mexican  cadets,  among 
others,  lost  their  lives.  The  story  is  a 
stirring  one. 

For  many  years  the  celebrated  Castle  of 
Chapultepec.  where  Montezuma  held  his 
barbaric  court  in  tlie  surrounding  groves 
of  cypresses,  where,  during  nearly  three 
centuries,  lived  the  successive  viceroys  of 
Spain  and  W'here  Maximilian  made  his 
imperial  home,  has  been  the  West  Point 
of  Mexico. 

When  General  Scott  had  taken  the  place 
by  storm  and  General  Bravo  had  sur- 
rendered, a Mexican  cadet  only  fifteen 
years  of  age,  seeing  the  flag  of  his  coun- 
try in  peril,  most  of  his  comrades  being 
already  slain,  climbed  the  flagstaff,  tore 
the  banner  from  its  place,  wound  it  around 
his  body,  and  slid  down,  intending  to 
plunge  over  the  precipice  in  order  to  save 
the  colors  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

That  act  of  heroism  being  frustrated, 
the  brave  boy,  w’ith  the  banner  still 
wrapped  around  him,  fought  until  he  was 
cut  in  pieces.  Forty-eight  of  these  school- 
boys, ranging  in  age  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  years,  lie  buried  in  one  grave  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  Year  by  year  the 
cadets  of  Chapultepec  strew  flowers  upon 
this  sepulcher. 


Ships’  Lucky  Coins 

It  has  long  been  a superstition  among 
seafaring  men  that  a coin  should  be  placed 
beneath  the  mainmast  of  a newly  built 
ship  for  luck.  It  is  considered  preferable 
that  the  coin  should  be  of  gold,  but  silver 
will  do.  The  coin  should  bear  the  date  of 
the  year  wherein  the  ship  is  built;  and 
before  being  placed  beneath  the  mast  it 
is  carefully  wrapped  in  cotton.  Its  rest- 
ing-place is  the  stepping  of  the  mainmast. 

Xumisinatists  are  aware  of  this  prac- 
tice, and  the  consequence  is  that  when  an 
old  ship  is  broken  up.  especially  abroad, 
there  is  always  a gathering  of* coin  col- 
lectors desirous  of  obtaining  the  coin.  It 
is  said  that  one  collector  obtained  in  this 
way  a specimen  of  the  rare  American  dol- 
lar of  1804,  w'liich  has  commanded  a high 
premium  for  many  years. 

It  thus  appears  that,  by  reason  of  this 
old  sea  custom,  many  rare  coins  have  been 
preserved. . The,  only  silver  Scottish  pen- 
nirfi.  kEowTi  -M  doits,  that  are  known  to 
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COMMENT 

President  Taft  and  Mexico 

After  a generation  or  two  this  country  will 
probably  begin  to  understand  how  much  it  owes 
to  President  T.\ft  for  his  conduct  of  our  diflScult 
relatious  with  Mexico  during  his  administration. 
For  several  years  now  the  affairs  of  our  southern 
neighbor  have  been  in  such  a state  that  only  great 
forbearance  and  great  firmness  on  the  part  of  the 
man  in  the  White  House  could  keep  us  from  be- 
coming involved  in  them.  A weak  President 
would  long  ago  have  been  drawn  into  intervention ; 
an  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  President  would 
long  ago,  in  Mr.  Taft’s  place,  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  Mexico’s  troubles  to  commend  himself 
to  the  groundlings  and  to  divert  attention  from 
domestic  controversies  that  were  going  against 
him.  On  the  contrary,  President  Taft  has  with 
admirable  steadfastness  stuck  to  his  determination 
to  keep  the  peace  and  to  deal  generously,  mag- 
nanimously, not  predaciously,  with  our  neighbor. 
If,  as  a competent  authority  declares,  our  war  of 
1846  with  Mexico  is  still  a source  of  distrust  of 
us  in  the  minds  of  all  Latin  America,  then  surely 
we  ought  to  have  some  credit  in  the  long  run 
for  our  recent  behavior. 

The  authority  we  refer  to  is  James  Bryce.  In 
his  book  on  South  America,  which  is  really  a book 
on  Latin  America,  he  has  much  to  say  on  Mexico. 
In  view  of  what  is  happening  there  now — at  this 
writing  the  outcome  of  the  Felix  Diaz  coui^  in 
the  capital  is  still  uncertain — the  placid  observa- 
tions of  this  trained  observer  have  the  highest 
interest.  Writing  of  the  chances  of  democracy  in 
Latin  America,  he  finds  that  the  Latin- American 
states  are  of  three  classes.  In  one  class,  which 
Chile  leads,  we  have,  he  thinks,  real  republics. 
In  one,  of  which  Hayti  is  the  worst  example,  re- 
publican forms  are  a farce.  To  the  intermediate 
class,  the  half-way  class,  Mexico  is  assigned.  Ho 
is  writing  after  the  overthrow  and  exile*  of*  PoR- 
FiRio  Diaz,  and  yet  he  says: 

Had  the  President,  vrhen  old  age  arrived,  been*  able 
to  find  some  one  like  himself  to  whom  he  could  have 
handed  over  the.  reins,  prosperity  and  order  would 
doubtless  have  continued.  The  sort  of  government  he 
gave  the  country  was  doubtless  what  best  suited  it. 
The  Indian  population,  constituting  a majority,  were 
(though  naturally  intelligent)  obviously  unlit  for 
civic  functions.  An  oligarchic  government,  formed 
out  of  the  richer  class,  would  have  furnished  a less 
eflicient  administration,  and  would  probably,  after 
some  years  of  quarreling,  have  given  place  to  a 
military  chief. 

"An  oligarohic  government,  formed  out  of  the 
richer  class,”  sounds  extremely  like  what  we  know 
of  the  Madero  regime.  Perhaps  the  predicted  end 
of  it  i.s  already  at  hand.  In  any  case,  however, 
Mexico’s  supposedly  grasping  neighbor  to  the 
northward  has  done  its  duty  and  kept  its  hands 
off;  that  is  to  say.  Pr(‘sident  Taft  has  admirably 
refused  to  follow  the  troublesome  example  of  Presi- 
dent Polk.  In  the  end  we  may  have  to  inter- 
vene, but  this  time  Latin  America  and  the  w'orld 
will  acknowledge  that  wo  have  tried  our  best  to 
avoid  intervention. 


War  in  Mexico 
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War  in  lvS46.  Mexico  had  refused  to  recognize 
Texas  as  an  independent  republic,  and  had  noti- 
fied the  I'nited  States  that  annexation  would  be 
regarded  as  a casus  belli.  The  historian  continues : 

In  December,  1845,  Texas  became  in  full  form  a 
State  of  the  Union;' and  early  in  the  following  year 
the  President  (PoLK)  ordered  General  Taylob  to 
advance  to  the  Rio  Grande.  His  presence  there 
threatened  the  Mexican  town  of  Matamoras,  just 
beyond  tl>e  river,  and  the  Mexican  commander  at 
Matamoras  demanded  his  withdrawal  to  the  Nueces. 
General  'I’aylor  refused  to  withdraw.  The  Mexicans 
crossed'  the  river  and  on  April  23d  ambushed  a small 
party  of  American  dragoons.  Two  weeks  later  they 
attacked  (Jeneral  Taylor  in  force  and  he  repulsed 
them  (Palo  Alto,  May  8,  1846).  The  next  day 
Taylob  in  his  turn  attacked* and  drove  the  Mexicans 
back  acrt»88  the  river  in  disastrous  rout.  On  the  18th 
General  Taytx)R  himself  passed  the  Rio  Grande  and 
occupied  Matamoras. 

“Mexico,”  the  President  told  Congress  on  the  11th 
of  Mav,  while  yet  he  had  no  news  except  that  of  the 
ambush  on  the  23d  of  April — “ Mexico  has  passed  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States  . . . and  shed  Ameri- 
can blood  upon  American  soil.  War  exists,  and  exists 
by  the  act  of  Mexico  herself.” 

He  had  not  consulted  Congress  before  he  ordered 
General  Tayix)b  forward  to  the  Rio  Grande  and 
brought  this  momentous  matter  to  a head,  though  it 
had  been  in  session  when  the  order  was  issued.  He 
had  taken  full  responsibility  for  that  upon  himself. 
War  iiulwd — hut  by  whose  act  Congress  was  no  longer 
at  lilH‘rty  to  inquire.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  vote  supplies  and  an  army;  and  a formal  declara- 
tion of  w'ar  was  resolved  upon  May  13,  1846,  before 
news  of  the  real  fighting  on  the  Rio  Grande  had 
reached  the  capital. 

It  is  a fact  of  no  little  significance  at  this  time 
that  Mr.  Wilsox  ])ronouncc3  this  proceeding  an 
“ inexcusable  aggn*ssion.”  The  plain  inference 
from  his  language,  moreover,  is  that  President 
Polk  did  wrong  in  iiractically  compelling  war 
without  first  submitting  the  whole  matter  to  Con- 
gress for  such  action  as  that  body  might  see  fit 
to  take,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.  It  seems  evi<lcnt,  therefore,  that 
President  Taft’s  determination  to  put  upon  Con- 
gress the  responsibility  for  an  intervention  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  war  coincides  with  the 
views  of  his  successor. 

The  war  of  1846  lasted  two  years  and  two 
months.  The  number  of  United  States  troops  em- 
ployed was  112,250.  Mexico  as  a fighting  nation 
was  utterly  disorganized.  Its  population  was  less 
than  three  millions.  It  now  comprises  fifteen 
millions  of  people,  has  ample  transportation  facili- 
ties, plenty  of  guns  and  ammunition,  and  inherent 
love  of  fighting.  ' 

How  many  troops  and  how  much  time  and 
money  would  be  required  to  subdue  Mexico  to-day 
is  a question  which  nobody  can  answer. 

Fact  and*Fictian 

The  two  chief  characters  in  Herman  Whit- 
aker’s lively  novel,  The  Mystery  of  the  Barranca, 
recently  published,  are  Seyd,  an  American  engineer, 
and  Don  Sebastien  Bocha,  a Mexican  haciendado 
who  had  been  educated  in  England.  In  the  course 
of  conversation  Seyd  inquires: 

“ Didn’t  you  find  the  transition  from  Manchester 
rather  sudden?  It  must  have  been  like  plunging  head 
first  into  a romance.” 

“Romance?”  For  the  first  time  that  morning,  for 
matter  of  that,  in  all  their  intercourse,  Sebastien 
laughed  outright.  “Oh,  you  Anglo-Saxons!  Romance 
is  a creature  of  your  own  dreamy  idealism.  We  do 
not  know  it.  We  are  passionate,  nervous,  hysterical, 
gross,  materialistic,  but  for  all  our  heat  we  see  life 
more  clearly  than  you.  It  would  be  lK?tter  for  us  if 
we  did  not.  For  wliere  in  the  mirror  of  your  imagin- 
ings you  see  j’oiii  strength  enormously  magnified*  our 
clearer  perceptions  show  our  weaknesses.  Even  at 
the  point  of  death  vou  neither  see  nor  accept  defeat. 
But  we,  cowering  Wfore  it,  are  swept  the  quicker 
away.”  Just  as  on  that  other  occasion  when  he  stood 
talking  beside  tlieir  fire  on  the  rim  of  the  Barranca, 
this  came  out  of  his  quiet  with  volcanic  heat.  Drop- 

Fing  as  quickly  into  his  usual  calm,  he  finished,  “No, 
did  not  find  it  romantic — ^merely  amusing.” 

Nettled  a little  by  his  amused  contempt,  Seyd 
quickly  retorted : “ I fail  to  see  how  yon  can  claim 
to  have  no  ideals?  You  who  are.  striving  with  all 
your  might  against  the  American  invasion?” 

Sebastien  shrugged.  “Racial  aversion — hacked  up 
by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  Even  cattle  will 
band  together  against  the  wolves.  But  remove  the 
danger  and  the  hulls  fall  at  once  figliting  for  command 
of  the  herd.  Before  Diaz  we  had  sixty-five  rulers 
in  sixty  years,  very  few  of  whom  died  in  their  beds. 
Once  remove  his  iron  hand  from  our  throats  and  we 
shall  go  at  it  again,  revolution  upon  revolution,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  satisfying  some  man’s  'personal 
ambition,  lust,  or  individual  greed.  No,  seflor.  we 
are  individualists  in  the  extreme.  W’o  have  nothing 
in  our  make-up  to  correspond  to  the  racial  ideal  tha't 
makes  you  Northmen  subordinate  personal  interest  to 
the  general  gocnl.  And  because  of  our  lack  you  will 
eventually  rule  us.” 

“ Yet  you  strive  against  it?” 

" For  the  one  reason,  as  T told  you,  that  the  weaker 
wolf  declines  to  he  eaten.  Individually,  I find  it 
amusing,  I would  mueh  prefer  shooting  gringo  sol- 
diery to  hanging  ^fexiean  bandits.” 

“ And  the  (!eneral — Don  Luis?” 


Once  again  Sebast/ea  laughed.  “That  old  revolu- 
tionist? He  would  deny  all  1 have  said  as  rank 
heresy,  though  be  himself  is  its  most  startling  ex- 
ample. He  would  say  that  he  was  for  Mexico,  but 
Mexico,  to  him,  is  Mexico  with  a Garcia  for  president. 
Selfish  to  the  backbone,  every  one  of  us.”  _ 

In  a phrase  he  had  descril)ed  Don  Luis,  and,  while 
he  could  not  but  smile  at  its  truth,  Seyd  was  just 
a little  startled  by  the  keen  intelligence  and  flashing 
intuition.  Even  after  allowing  for  advantages  of 
travel  and  education,  the  man’s  sharp  reasoning  and 
originality  were  remarkable.  Like  a clear  black  pool 
his  mind  sharply  reflected  all  that  passed  over  it,  and 
always  the  conception  stood  out  as  under  a lightning 
flash. 

“ No,  seDor,”  he  went  on,  after  a pause,  “ we  are 
individualists,  and  as  such  can  only  obtain  happiness 
by  following  our  own  bent.  If  we  are  held  back  for 
a while  by  Portirio,  be  sure  that  sooner  or  later  we 
shall  retuni  with  greater  zest  to  our  ancient  pastime 
of  cutting  each  other’s  throats.” 

It  begins  to  look  very  much  as  if  Mr.  Whit- 
aker knows  his  Mexico. 

The  Attorney-General 

Among  the  great  lawyers  who  have  served  as 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  may  be 
recalled  Edmitnd  Randolph,  William  Wirt,  Rev- 
ERDY  Johnson,  Caleb  Clshing,  Jeremiah  S. 
Black,  William  M.  Evarts,  Ebenezer  R.  Hoar, 
Wayne  Mao  Veagh,  and  Richard  Olney.  We 
question  if  any  one  of  them  left  a record  of  ef- 
ficiency superior  or  even  equal  to  that  made  by 
the  Hon.  George  W.  Wickersham. 

His  place  will  take  a lot  of  filling. 

The  Single-Term  Amendment 

Speaking  of  the  joint  resolution  providing  for 
a single  Presidential  term  of  six  years  passed  by 
the  Senate,  the  Herald  says: 

The  very  minute  Mr.  Bryan,  who  made  the  Balti- 
more platform,  gets  to  Cuba  and  comfortably  started 
for  tlie  Isle  of  Pines,  here  comes  the  disconcerting  re- 
port that  the  Professor  himself  is  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  resolution  which  passed  the  Senate  and  is 
now  in  committee  of  the  House.  And  quickly  on 
the  heels  of  this  comes  the  report  tiiat  the  committ^ 
itself  has  pigeonholed  the  resolution  and  nothing  will 
be  heard  of  it  until  the  new  Congress  reassembles. 

Another  editorial  printed  upon  the  same  page 
reads  as  follows: 

The  avidity  with  which  Judiciary  Committee  Demo- 
crats shelved*  that  “ 1921  ” single-term  proposal  seems 
to  indicate  that  Mr.  Bryan  has  some  friends  in  the 
House,  after  all. 

It  would  take  a Philadelphia  lawyer,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  famous  old  Philadelphia  lady,  to 
reconcile  these  two  assertions.  The  plain  infer- 
ence from  the  first  is  that  Mr.  Wilson  instigated 
the  pigeonholing  of  the  resolution,  and  from  the 
second  that  Mr.  Bryan’s  friends  were  responsible. 

Both  suspicions  are  unfounded.  Mr.  Wilson 
gave  no  sign  one  way  or  the  other.  Mr.  Bryan 
was  consistent  and  steadfast  throughout. 

Here  are  the  facts:  The  form  of  the  resolution 
as  passeel  by  the  Senate  was  such  as  to  give  rise 
to  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  ex- 
tend President  Wilson’s  term  to  six  years.  The 
necessity  of  clarifying  this  point  was  apparent. 
The  inadvisability  of  seeking  ratification  of  an 
amendment  which  might  bar  Mr.  Taft,  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  and  Mr.  Wilson  in  1916  also  was 
recognized.  How  to  remove  the  doubt  and  elimi- 
nate the  personal  aspect  was  the  problem.  It  was 
solved  properly  and  rightfully  by  proposal  of  a 
substitute  which  provided  that  the  new  method 
should  not  take  effect  until  1921. 

This  not  only  left  the  field  open  to  all  in  1916, 
but  also  allowed  the  state  legislatures  ample  time 
in  which  to  act.  There  was  no  way  in  which  the 
amendment  could  affect  the  political  fortunes  of 
any  one  of  the  three  mentioned  unle^  Mr.  Taft 
or  Mr.  Wilson  should  seek  a third  oi^i^*  Roose- 
velt a fourth  term. 

The  only  two  likely  candidates  whose  interests 
might  be  affected  adversely  were  Mr.  Bryan  and 
Speaker  Clark,  each  of  whom  had  been  wrong- 
fully suspected  of  a desire  to  bar  Mr.  Wilson 
from  a chance  of  renomination  at  the  end  of  four 
years. 

The  fact  is  that  the  substitute  amendment  teas' 
suggested  by  Mr.  Bryan,  and  teas  approved  forth- 
with by  Speaher  Clauk.  Each  set  aside  any 
thought  of  personal  interest.  Both  stood  squarely 
by  the  Democratic  platform. 

Why,  then  was  the  amendment  pigeonholed  ? 
The  Herald  says  in  its  Washington  despatch: 

Word  came  from  the  Rei)u1)li<’aiis  that  while  they 
were  in  favor  of  the  general  principle  of  a single  six- 
year  term.  t!iey  would  not  aid  the  Democrats  in  pass- 
ing it  through  the  House  if  it  was  so  worded  as  to 
give  Mr.  Roose\’elt  another  opportunity  to  run  for 
President. 

This  meant  iitbldiigdil  fidrhatiL  and  Chairman 
Clayton  was  the  conclusion 
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that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  subject  due 
consideration  in  the  few  remaining  days  of  the 
present  session. 

We  think  this  decision  was  a mistake.  The 
Republicans  should  have  been  compelled  to  fish  or 
cut  bait.  If  they  were  feally  determined — which 
we  must  doubt — to  make  a purely  personal  issue 
of  a great  reform  measure,  they  should  have  been 
forced  to  go  op  record  to  that  effect.  Moreover, 
thirty-eight  state  legislatures  now  in  session  were 
in  a position  to  act  promptly. 

Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  pressure  of  the  ap- 
propriation bills,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Chair- 
man Clayton,  in  performance  of  his  general  duty, 
could  have  done  otherwise. 

The  matter  now  goes  over  to  the  special  session, 
and  we  shall  soon  know  whether  a Democratic 
(^ongross  will  violate  a direct  party  pledge  and 
stand  like  a lump  of  incapacity  and  faithlessness 
in  the  way  of  a constitutional  amendment  greatly 
needed  and  earnestly  desired  by  the  great  body  of 
American  citizens. 

T.  J.  and  W.  W. 

Speaking  of  President  Taft’s  order  covering 
into  the  classified  service  all  fourth-class  post- 
masters not  already  included,  and  thereby  extend- 
ing the  terms  of  40,000  Republican  officeholders 
for  life.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  of  the 
National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  says  frank- 
ly and  flatly: 

I greatly  regret  to  criticize  a President  of  the 
Unit^  States,  and  I greatly  regret  that  a President 
of  the  United  States  should  issue  such  an  order  as 
that  issued  just  after  the  election.  The  fourth-class 

rtmasters  were  patronage  appointees.  They  are  to 
continued  in  office  now  simply  because  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  spoils  system.  The  blow  has  been 
struck  from  the  capital  at  true  civil  service. 

Whereat  our  notoriously  uiipartisan  neighbor, 
the  Tribune,  is  deeply  grieved.  Dear  I dear!  Dr. 
Eliot  mistook  his  dates.  The  precious  order  was 
issued  “three  weeks  before  the  election  of  1912 
w’as  held.”  How,  then,  was  it  possible  for  Mr. 
Taft  to  be  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  partisan- 
ship! Well,  it  wasn’t,  of  course,  if  he  felt  sure 
that  he,  and  not  Mr.  Wilson,  was  going  to  be 
elected.  Does  the  Tribune  think  he  did? 

What  nonsense!  The  Tribune  can  squirm  all  it 
likes,  but  Dr.  Eliot  is  absolutely  right,  and  every- 
body who  possesses  sense — including  the  Tribune — 
knows  it.  Maybe  Mr.  Taft  would  have  extended 
their  40,000  terms  if  they  had  been  Democrats. 
What!  It  was  a plain,  impudent  grab  made  in 
the  wholly  transparent  guise  of  “civil  service  ex- 
tension,” and  if  we  were  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  place, 
the  order  would  be  revoked  right  quick,  as  they 
say  down  South.  The  idea  of  imposing  Repub- 
lican postmasters  for  life  upon  the  people  of 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  all  of  the 
other  states  where  Democrats  have  had  to  become 
renegades  to  make  enough  Republicans  to  hold  the 
jobs  and  are  wholly  out  of  accord  with  the  wishes 
and  sentiment  of  their  communities!  Is  that 
right  or  fair  or  decent? 

Dr.  Eliot  says  it  isn’t.  He  doesn’t  propose  to 
have  his  livery  stolen  to  serve  the  devil  in,  any- 
way. Possibly  he  recalls  that  John  Adams  and 
his  gang  tried  the  same  trick  on  one  Thomas 
Jefferson,  only  to  get  what  was  coming  to  them 
before  the  most  sprightly  lamb  could  shake  its 
tail  once. 

T.  J.  was  a true  Virginia  sport  when  need  arose. 
W.  W.  is  like  him  in  a good  many  ways.  We 
hope  this  is  one  of  them. 

In  an  Interesting  Condition 

Andover  Theological  Seminary,  after  drifting 
along  for  a good  many  years  as  an  endowed  in- 
stitution with  an  income  and  scarcely  any  stu- 
dents to  spend  it  on,  moved  to  Cambridge.  The 
move,  it  seems,  has  been  successful.  At  any  rate, 
the  seminary  now  has  students,  and  is  in  that 
interesting  condition  where  the  prospects  of  an 
increase  in  its  family  warrants  it  in  calling  on 
the  Congregationalists  for  funds.  In  its  barren 
years,  which  lasted  a good  while,  it  made  no  such 
call,  but  now,  with  returning  fruitfulness,  it  sings 
out  gladly  for  half  a million  dollars  for  the  proper 
fulfilment  of  its  fine  opportunity.  It  seems  to 
have  come  fully  back  to  the  normal.  It  wants  a 
dormitory  wing  ($76,000),  several  new  chairs  of 
instruction,  and  so  on,  like  all  the  active  colleges. 
We  hope  the  Congregationalists  will  come  down. 

Our  Worship  of  Apparatus 
Not  on  its  sporting  page,  but  in  its  consecrated 
column  of  religious  news,  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican records  that  “|te?>Dr.  William  |HAMn.TON, 
pastor  of  the  Soufo  .TMir|  ^ l^^thodist 

Church,  Williamsbuifer-^Ntw  Yowfc  reffhed  last 


Monday,  after  having  preached  twenty-one  ser- 
mons in  twenty-one  consecutive  hours,  beginning 
at  midnight  Saturday,  and  ending  at  nine  o’clock 
Sunday  night.” 

The  details  of  this,  interesting  exploit  are  as 
follows : 

Each  sermon  was  from  a different  text  and  each  re- 
quired from  forty  to  forty-five  minutes  for  delivery. 
The  voice  of  Dr.*  Hamilton  was  a bit  raspy  to-day. 
but  he  said  it  would  be  fit  by  next  Sunday  and  he 
would  express  to  his  congregation  his  appreciation  of 
a gain  of  sixty-two  members  of  his  church  by  reason 
of  his  long-distance  discourses.  For  each  hour  of  the 
twenty-one  during  which  Dr.  Hamilton  preached  a 
sermon  there  was  a leader  who  read  a few  verses  from 
the  Scripture,  suggested  the  songs  to  be  sung,  and 
offered  prayer.  Then  Dr.  Hamilton  followed  with  his 
discourse  for  that  hour  and  continued  it  until  the 
hands  of  the  clock  indicated  that  the  service  for  the 
next  hour  should  begin.  The  largest  attendance, 
about  four  hundred  persons,  was  Sunday  evening,  and 
the  smallest  at  four  o’clock  Sunday  morning.  During 
the  services  frequent  pots  of  coffee  and  many  sand- 
wiches were  sent  in  to  the  workers  from  the  parsonage 
next  door  to  the  church. 

Well,  can  you  beat  that?  Who  will  deny  that 
Brother  Hamilton  has  zeal;  who  that  he  is  fully 
up  to  date?  He  goes  about  filling  his  church  by 
just  such  means  as  the  theater  managers  use  to 
fill  their  seats,  the  newspaper  publishers  to  fill 
their  advertising  columns,  and  the  college  presi- 
dents to  fill  their  colleges.  He  advertises:  he 
makes  a sensation,  and  his  pews  fill  up.  Somehow 
he  recalls  to  us  Professor  Fisher’s  suggestion  that 
the  churches  shut  down  for  a while,  in  which 
President  Shanklin,  of  Wesleyan,  found  a reason 
to  accept  his  resignation. 

In  this  land  and  generation,  and  for  a genera- 
tion or  two  past,  we  have  been  giving  enormous 
attention  to  the  strengthening  of  apparatus. 
That  seems  to  be  the  biggest  part  of  our  con- 
temporary gospel.  Of  course,  Mr.  Hamilton’s 
twenty-one  sermons  in  tw'enty-one  hours  is  comic, 
but  what  he  is  after  is  to  build  up  his  church,  get 
circulation,  make  a strong  machine.  That  is  what 
Carnegie  does,  Rck;kefeller  does,  Hearst  does, 
and  all  the  hard-working  managers  of  colleges  and 
schools  and  hospital  ^ do.  Who  will  say  it’s  not 
necessary — not  the  most  necessary  kind  of  thing 
to  do  in  this  country  at  this  time?  And  yet  it  is 
half  to  laugh  and  half  to  cry  at  it.  We  have  it 
dinned  into  us  that  education  is  lost  for  the  time 
being  in  the  halls  of  its  factories;  that  the  wheels 
revolve  immensely,  but  the  scholars  are  not 
trained.  We  don’t  hear  that  complaint  about  the 
churches,  for  the  churches  seldom  attract  such 
sensational  energies  as  Mr.  Hamilton’s,  and  are 
not  prosperous  enough  to  stir  criticism.  But  if 
they  were  we  should  hear  it — should  hear  that  sixty- 
two  new-comers  to  church  are  nothing  to  the  good 
unless  they  are  fed  with  truth  when  they  get 
there;  that  a million  readers  of  a newspaper  are 
nothing  to  the  good  unless  the  truth  is  fed  to 
them;  that  there  is  more  education  in  the  mind  of 
a great  teacher  than  in  a fifty-million-dollar  en- 
dowment; and  that  what  comes  out  of  the  mind 
goes  further  and  lasts  longer  and  has  more  effect 
than  what  comes  out  of  the  pocket. 

Some  day  wo  shall  wake  up  and  discover  that 
apparatus  has  dwarfed  the  mind,  and  then  teachers 
who  know  something  worth  teaching  will  begin 
to  get  their  dues,  and  preachers  who  can  preach 
to  cure  the  ills  of  life  will  be  more  valued  than 
bankers,  and  newspapers  will  be  prized  and  pros- 
per directly  in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  dis- 
cover the  truth  and  tell  it. 

Mr.  Krd  Wants  a State  Newspaper 

Meanwhile  ex  - Candidate  Bird,  of  Massachu- 
setts, is  after  the  newspapers  of  that  common- 
wealth a little.  He  has  caused  to  be  introduced 
in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  a bill,  whereof 
the  two  chief  paragraphs  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  that  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  council,  be  authorized  to  appoint  a com- 
mission of  five  persons,  citizens  of  this  commonwealth, 
one  of  whom  shall  l)e  designated  as  chairman,  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  extent  to  whieh  news 
items  in  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  published  in  a 
false  or  misleading  manner  or  intentionally  sup- 
pressed for  political  purposes  or  for  other  iilterior 
motives;  the  conduct  of  newspapers  or  periodicals 
relative  to  the  performance  of  their  public  duty  fully, 
fairly,  and  impartially  to  ascertain^  and  disseminate 
true  information  concerning  public  affairs,^  men, 
events,  and  current  opinions,  and  freely  and  fairly  to 
comment  upon  and  criticize  the  same;  the  conduct  of 
such  newspapers  and  periodicals  relative  to  political 
campaigns  and  elections  and  their  relation  to  candi- 
dates for  office  and  political  parties:  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  desirability  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a newspaper  to  be  conduct^  by  the  com- 
monwealth. 

The  commission  shall  investigate  other  laws  and 
systems  in  operation  in  other  states  ^ and  countries, 
siiall  correspond  or  confer  with  committees  and  com- 
missions in  other  states  considering  the  same  subject, 
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and  shall  report  in  print  to  the  ne.xt  General  Court 
on  or  before  the  second  Wednesday  in  January,  1914, 
as  to  the  advisability  of  further  legislation  for  the 
regulation  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  relative  to 
false  or  misleading  matter  and  the  suppression  of 
news,  or  for  the  establishment  of  a newspaper  to  be 
conducted  by  the  commonwealth,  submitting  with  the 
report  such  drafts  of  bills  or  resolves,  if  any,  as  may 
be  deemed  advisable  in  order  to  carry  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  commission  into  effect. 

That  is  interesting,  but  Coleridge  wrote  a verse, 
to  wit: 

The  river  Rhine,  it  is  well  known. 

Doth  wash  your  city  of  Cologne; 

But  tell  me,  nymph's!  what  power  divine 
Shall  henceforth  w'ash  the  river  Rhine? 

The  state  might  clean  up  the  newspapers,  but 
then  what  would  clean  up  the  state? 

Mr.  Bird  was  displeased  with  what  his  home 
newspapers — except  Brother  Munsev’s  Journal — 
printed  in  the  late  Roosevelt  campaign.  They 
wouldn’t  print  what  he  thought  they  ought  to 
print,  and  what  he  thought  was  due  to  his  candi- 
date for  President  and  to  himself  as  candidate  for 
Governor.  Now  he  wants  to  have  them  looked 
after,  and  he  wants  the  state  to  print  a paper  that 
the  people  can  rely  on  to  do  its  duty  to  the  public. 

We  sympathize  with  him. 

Do  it  yourself,  Mr.  Bird.  There  is  no  other 
w’ay.  A state  paper  would  be  very,  very  dull.  It 
is  a great  art  to  tell  the  truth  in  a newspaper. 
It  is  some  art  even  to  lie  acceptably.  Your  state 
couldn’t  do  either.  Its  paper  wouldn’t  circulate. 
You  would  have  just  another  piece  of  apparatus, 
and  no  soul  in  it. 

Do  it  yourself.  You  see  the  habit  has  been  for 
a long  time  for  the  extra  honest  and  able  men  in 
Massachusetts  to  be  paper-makers  and  bankers  and 
cotton-mill  agents  and  copper-mine  owners  and 
managers  and  benefactors  of  Harvard  College,  and 
such  things,  and  leave  the  management  of  news- 
papers to  persons  not  able  to  establish  themselves 
in  more  lucrative  and  respected  vocations.  It  has 
been  much  the  same  in  other  places.  If  you  could 
get  enough  leading  citizens  and  very  promising 
young  men  in  Boston  to  stop  making  money  and 
attend  earnestly,  strenuously,  exhaustively  to  mak- 
ing newspapers,  you  might  in  time,  if  they  were 
smart  enough,  have  better  papers.  Though  really 
your  home  papers  do  not  seem  to  us  any  wickeder 
than  the  average  of  those  we  see. 

But  the  best  way  to  get  done  this  job  you  want 
done  is  to  do  it  yourself.  It  is  a job  that  takes 
great  ability,  and  absolutely  requires  personality. 
A newspaper  is  not  a handbill;  it  is  a weapon; 
the  sword  of  the  spirit  that  handles  it.  The 
state  can  no  more  make  a real  newspaper  than 
the  state  can  paint  a picture.  Neither  can  mere 
money  do  it.  It  requires  a man,  and  a very,  very 
scarce  man  at  that. 

Bar  Harbor  Democracy 

Bar  Harbor’.**  town  meeting  voted  two  to  on.' 
last  week  to  ask  the  legislature  to  repeal  the  special 
law  barring  automobiles  from  the  town’s  streets. 
That  must  be  reckoned,  we  suppose,  as  another 
triumph  of  the  people  over  the  interests.  Every- 
where else  the  motor-car  is  an  emblem  of  luxury 
and  ease,  but  in  Bar  Harbor  the  emblem  of  that 
is  the  two-horse  surrey,  and  the  motor  stands  for 
the  simple  life,  commerce,  transportation,  and  the 
voter. 

Misery  Loves  Company 

Now  there  will  be  an  income  tax,  and  there 
should  be  one,  and  of  course  it  will  be  painful. 
But  of  course  our  representatives  in  Congress  will 
share  it  with  us,  and  so  help  us  bear  it. 

Scott,  England,  and  the  Poles 

Nelson,  dying  in  triumph  at  Trafalgar,  com- 
mended Lady  Hamilton  to  his  country.  Charles 
II.,  a reprobate  but  no  cow.ird,  begged  those  about 
him  as  he  died  not  to  let  poor  Nell  Gwynn 
starve.  Scott,  a hero  and  no  reprobate,  dying  for 
his  eountry’s  fame  and  prestige  as  truly  as  Nkls<in 
died  for  her  defense  and  glory,  sent  from  his  icy 
death-couch  a message  equally  human  and  simple. 
He  asked  his  great  and  rich  country  to  provide 
for  those  who  were  dependent  upon  him  and  his 
dying  comrades. 

The  storm-swept  ice-plains,  the  dauntless  march, 
the  cruel  disappointment,  the  slow  and  agonizing 
surrender  to  death  — none  of  these  things  had 
wrought  the  slightest  change  in  man’s  nature, 
which  is  always,  at  bottom,  as  simple  as  a child’s. 
At  the  last  and  uttermost,  simple  human  love  was 
uppermost  and  supreme. 

England  will  not  foil  or  prove  unworthy. 
Neither  Pole  is  hers,  but  both  are  monument.*)  for- 
ever to  the  unsurpassed  and  heroism  of 
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Humane  Lives 

We  live  in  a world  nominally  Christian,  and  postu- 
late not  only  the  Decalogue,  but  the  Beatitudes,  a 
kingdom  not  of  this  world,  a life  organized  only  lialf 
in  earth,  \vhieh  derives  its  standards  and  looks  for 
its  completion  from  another  and  a supernatural  state. 
But  actually  we  are  not  more  than  half-way  to 
heaven,  and  we  are  likely,  in  any  corporate  conditions, 
in  matters  of  business  or  of  politics,  to  be  more  than 
a little  selfish,  greedy,  cruel,  and  s^pid.  Thereafter 
we  feel  uncomfortable.  We  aim  very  high,  we  fall  very 
low.  We  know  that  we  are  called  to  be  saints;  we 
know  that  we  are  miserable  sinners.  We  invent  a 
highly  sophistical  theory  of  the  imperfection  of  the 
perfect,  if  we  are  poets,  and  we  stumble  on  rather 
forlornly  if  we  are  plain  people,  because,  simply,  life  is 
like  that. 

Not  always,  however,  nor  to  all  men,  has  life  been 
like  that — ^not,  for  instance,  to  Confucius.  Such  a 
typical  Chinese  novel  as  Yu  Kiao  Li — The  Two 
Cousins — opens  sudden  vistas  upon  lives  not  mean  or 
incomplete  or  unintelligent  or  stained  by  sin.  The 
standard  of  excellence  is  within  human  attainment; 
very  high,  it  is  yet  attained.  Life  is  comely  and  well- 
ordered,  full  of  beauty,  deliberate,  and  finished.  The 
idea  is  not  to  simplify  the  world  away,  like  Atala, 
but  to  take  it  at  the  highest  point  of  civilization, 
subtilizing  and  rearranging  the  elements,  and  refining 
the  materials. 

The  story  opens  at  the  capital  in  a ceremonious 
society.  If  Prior  had  been  the  Earl  of  Portland.  Swift 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  if  Bomngbroke  had  had  a turn  for 
writing  poetry  and  Addison  a private  fortune,  the 
court  of  Queen  Anne  would  offer  a fair  parallel  to  it. 
An  elderly  gentleman,  high  in  the  civil  service,  poet 
and  dilettante,  had  no  son  to  carry  on  the  family  and 
conserve  the  ancestral  worship — to  hold  the  old  honors 
still  and  keep  the  poor  ghosts  alive.  He  had  one  only 
daughter,  all  compact  of  mountain  airs  and  river 
mists,  shapely  as  the  poplars  in  spring  and  pure  as 
the  streams  in  autumn,  and  he  brought  her  up  to  be 
his  most  delightful  friend.  Versed  in  embroidery  and 
all  women’s  work  before  her  mother  died,  -at  seven- 
teen she  had  read  everything,  and  could  write  not 
passably  good  poetry,  like  every  one  of  taste,  but  songs 
that  would  btir  comparison  with  the  golden  art  of 
T’ano.  She  was  not  to  marry  until  a man  of  taste,  of 
intellectual  eminence,  and  of  charm  should  be  found. 
Her  father  refused  the  stupid  son  of  a great  lord;  her 
uncle  picked  out  a brilliant  young  poet  and  honor- 
man;  candidates  were  sorted  by  a preliminary  com- 
petition at  bouts-rimes;  and  a couple  of  plagiaries 
who  fraudulently  presented  the  young  man’s  composi- 
tions were  left  to  wait  and  finally  dismissed  on  their 
own  demerits.  Touched  in  by  the  author  with  de- 
licious irony  in  a single  scene  rather  subtler  than 
M.  Rostand’s  soiree  de  la  Pintade,  another  young 
and  self-conceited  pair  of  men  of  letters  whom  every- 
one was  running  after  are  dismissed  with  some  regret 
by  the  father,  who  has  by  this  time  a niece  also  on 
his  hands.  The  honorman  and  the  adorable  young 
woman  of  genius  are  meanwhile  in  love  by  way  of 
each  other’s  poetry,  and  while  he  is  wandering  about 
in  search  of  an  uncle  who  wants  to  adopt  him,  in  the 
right  vein  of  the  picaresque  romance,  he  meets  and 
loves  the  pretty  and  spirited  cousin.  The  incidents 
which  bring  the  three  almost  to  a happy  solution 
and  snatch  them  away  again  are  contrived  with  in- 
finite ingenuity,  and  at  last  the  hero,  having  dropped 
everything  for  six  months  of  hard  study,  with  his 
master’s  and  his  doctor’s  degree  and  the  rank  of 
academician,  comes  south  again  and  marries  the  two 
cousins. 

It  is  a pity  this  solution,  as  simple  as  it  is  sur- 
prising, would  push  a Western  novelist  almost  past 
the  bounds  of  farce.  Comedy,  which  is  only  common- 
sense  applied  to  life  unexpectedly,  keeps  in  closer 
touch  than  romance  with  the  practical  reason.  Given 
the  complexity  of  the  human  heart,  story -writers 
w'ould  be  saved  immense  bills  of  mortality — ^by  gun- 
shot, drowning,  motor  accidents,  tuberculosis,  and 
contagious  disease — if  one  of  their  two  contrasted 
heroines,  both  good  and  both  charming,  had  not  to  be 
forcibly  and  respectably  removed.  This  is  the  ideal 
denouement  for  any  people  not  committed  to  legal 
monogamy,  high-pitched  personal  passion,  and  an 
individualistic  philosophy  and  scheme  of  things.  If 
the  great  pleasures  are  the  calm  pleasures — taste, 
sympathy,  affection,  conversation,  and  enjoyment  of 
b^uty — three  people  make  a better  unit  than  two. 
Friends  and  fellow-workers  find  everywhere  more  play 
for  the  charm  we  call  personality,  more  freshness  and 
independence  of  thought,  more  surprise  and  variety 
in  talk,  more  dexterous  and  subtler  complexities  of 
intercourse  ever  reknitted  in  the  group  of  three. 

Human  nature,  being  frankly  questioned,  testifies 
to  all  that;  and  in  this  old  novel  human  emotion 
is  present  and  real.  Very  delicate  is  the  honorman’s 
love-making  by  poem  and  messenger  to  his  gracious 
great  lady.  Very  quick  and  inexplicable  is  the  charm 
of  the  pretty  lad  who  meets  him  at  a garden  gate  and 
WOOS  him  on.  ardently,  t<*  ])romise  marriage  with  a 
twin  sister,  this  imaginary  sister  being  in  truth  the 
lovely,  gallant  cousin,  fatlierless  and  poor,  driven  to 
take  life  in  her  ow'n  tiny  hands  and  with  a prettier 
shyness  than  Rosalind’s  or  Viola’s,  find  herself  a 
husband  without  ever  revealing  her  identity  or  step- 
ping out  of  earshot  of  heii^other’s  wall,  "^e  imagina- 
tion pauses  even  longJFon  Hi^relstimia  li  the  inner 
apaitmeitt^;  the  stronlt  ant^Jv^iffection 


of  husband  and  wife;  the  mutual  reliance  of  brothers 
e.nd  sisters,  middle-aged  and  settled;  the  close  intel- 
lectual comradeship  of  father  and  daughter;  the  sweet 
graciousness  of  the  two  girls  which  would  be  spoiled 
if  you  called  it  unselfishness,  because  the  word  would 
imply  an  effort  in  what  they  do  so  lightly. 

Creatures  of  exquisite  taste,  every  one,  making  a 
banquet  with  a dish  of  rice  and  an  egg-shell  full  of 
warm  wine;  taking  their  holiday  journeys  not  to  look 
at  twenty  lakes  famous  for  beauty,  but  to  stay  on 
one  for  a month;  keeping  a f6te  for  the  flow'ering  of 
a red  pear-tree  in  the  inner  courtyard;  writing  son- 
nets and  rondeaux  by  way  of  entertaining  visitors, 
their  pleasures  can  mean  little  to  beefsteak-eaters, 
heavy  athletes,  globe-trotters,  readers  of  the  Sunday 
newspapers.  But  they  mean,  apparently,  acuter 
pleasure  to  these  creatores  than  almost  any  of  us 
know.  Delicate  wit,  touch-and-go  allusion,  conscious 
adaptation  of  the  finest  sort  in  the  choice  of  words 
and  colors  and  musical  tones,  and  conscious  sugges- 
tion enhancing  threefold  every  precious  phrase,  make 
the  mind  a more  fastidious  organ  and  the  spirit  a 
more  exquisite  instrument.  The  animal  is  purged 
away;  the  will  is  refined  until  its  invisible  and  silent 
activity  is  fairly  electrical.  Life  is  an  exquisite  art; 
Itased  indeed  upon  a complicated  morality,  but  ap- 
proving its  perfection  by  the  degree  to  which  ethics 
and  esthetics  are  identified.  Right  conduct  is  in- 
volved in  mere  good  taste.  If  a man  is  stupid  or 
mean  or  false,  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous  makes  ex- 
posure an  adequate  punishment.  It  is  a world  of  fine 
shades  and  nice  feelings;  the  love  of  fiowers,  of 
poetry,  of  landscape,  are  the  chief  sources  of 
pleasure;  duty  to  one’s  family  and  to  one’s  country 
is  the  chief  motive  to  activity:  sensitiveness  and  a 
fine  taste  are  the  virtues  most  readily  noticeable. 
Certainly,  the  honorman  is  incredibly  learned,  but  the 
author  does  not  insist  on  it,  nor  would  he.  To  be 
sure,  the  father  is  sent  on  a political  mission  where 
his  life  may  be  in  danger  and  his  health  certainly 
will  be,  but  when  a way  is  open  to  evade  it  he  re- 
fuses because,  simply,  one  doesn’t.  The  exalted  virtues 
are  lightly  practised,  gracefully,  without  insistence. 

Life  is  organized  within  human  power,  and  then 
human  kind  is  required  to  live  up  to  it  quietly.  No- 
body is  exalt^;.  nobody  is  either  diabolic  or  brutal. 
Completely  civilized  creatures  act  in  a completely 
fashioned  world.  The  existence  that  we  some  of  us 
find  so  crude,  so  cruel,  so  impassioned,  so  irritating, 
so  bestial,  so  divine,  is  here  a finished  and  consist- 
ent thing — refined,  intelligent,  fair,  and  well-ordered. 
Since  that  is  a world  immeasurably  older  than  ours, 
shall  we  in  some  far  day  come  to  attain  the  like? 
Probably  not.  Certainly  not,  one  hopes. 

The  Garden  of  Paradise  lies,  they  say,,  in  Prester 
John’s  kingdom,  on  a mountain-top  in  Central  Asia, 
midway  between  east  and  west.  When  our  first  mother 
ate  there  of  the  tree  forbidden,  she  went  out  of  the 
western  gate,  and  brought  into  our  world,  for  an 
inalienable  heritage,  the  consciousness  of  sin.  Now 
Lilith  and  her  untroubled  children  went  eastward, 
and  the  angels  have  always  come  and  gone  everywhere 
alike;  but  we  sons  and  daughters  of  Eve,  in  the  sunset 
lights,  w'ould  rather  not  shake  off  sin  itself  than 
shake  off  the  sense  of  sin  and  sin’s  ultimate  redemp- 
tion. Surely  as  the  denouement  which  marries  the 
hero  to  two  strikes  dull  on  us  as  an  anticlimax,  as 
not  worth  all  the  coil,  so  surely  the  way  of  life  where 
virtue  is  easy  and  effort  is  outgrown  tastes  ever  so 
little  insipid.  For  good  or  for  ill,  we  miss  fatally,  in 
the  Occident,  the  savor  of  salt. 


- Correspondence 

WHITES  AND  BLACKS  IN  THE  SOUTH 

Eastvolk,  Va..  Janutiry  sS,  igij. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sib, — The  recent  articles  in  the  Weekly  on  the  Ne- 
gro in  the  South  have  been  read  with  interest.  I think 
that  Mr.  Dorroh  states  the  situation  correctly  when 
he  says  that  the  whites  and  the  negroes  of  the  South 
are  withdrawing  from  one  another  in  their  business 
relations  more  and  more.  It  is  certainly  true  that  if 
negroes  buy  up  the  lands  in  certain  localities,  the 
whites  move  out;  and  if  the  negroes  start  stores  and 
other  business  plaees  in  certain  localities  in  the  cities, 
the  whites  want  to  go  and  the  property  holdings  of  the 
whites  in  both  instances  decline  disastrously.  White 
barbers  and  white  waiters 'are  everywhere  welcomed 
with  the  white  people  of  the  South,  and  the  other  class 
has  to  devote  attention  to  their  own  race,  as  Mr. 
Dorroh  says.  Booker  Washington  may  not  have  said 
that  social  recognition  was  the  end  sought  in  the 
scheme  of  the  negro,  but  the  correspondent  who  pic- 
tures the  negro  in  Paris  drawing  his  only  breath  of 
freedom,  and  the  feelings  of  the  black  in  Paris,  does 
answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative.  The  recent 
Jack  Johnson  episodes  ought  also  to  strike  a warning 
note. 

The  fear  of  the  political  ascendancy  of  the  negro 
may  be  passed,  but  the  matter  of  the  preservation  of 
race  purity  must  face  the  white  |»eople  more  and  more, 
and  especially  the  whit«’  women  of  America.  North 
and  South,  and  the  more  the  negro  spreads  out  the 
more  general  will  this  need  be  felt.  Your  Alalwma 
correspondent,  with  his  eighty  per  cent,  negroes,  may 
he  able  to  look  on  the  complaisant  aide,  but  the  census 
figures  show  that  the  white  population  in  those  heavily 
black  counties  of  that  State  actually  deerea.sed  in  the 
thirty  years  from  1880  to  1910,  if  the  city  of  Mont- 
gomery is  left  out  of  the  calculations.  This  is  not  an 
encouraging  fact  in  favor  of  any  increase  in  the 


pleasant  relations  of  the  races.  It  in  fact  shows  that 
the  average  white  man  wants  to  leave  such  localities. 
The  tendency  is  for  the  negroes  to  collect  in  such  sec- 
tions, and  as  they  gradually  buy  up  the  holdings  of 
the  pressent  landlords  the  whites  will  have  to  move  on. 
There  is  a strong  movement  of  the  negroes  from  all 
the  white  counties  of  the  highlands  of  the  South,  except 
in  a few  mining  towns  and  cities.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  these  two  movements  of  population 
will  result  in  the  formation  of  self -segregated  districts 
in  the  country  and  a big  increase  of  the  negro  popula- 
tion in  the  cities.  Education  is  undoubtedly  making 
the  negro  more  capable  of  self-support  and  of  looking 
out  for  bis  own  interest,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  see  them  educated,  but  as  it  is 
now  carried  out  it  makes  the  negro  objectionable  to 
deal  with  in  business  lines  with  his  white  neighbor. 
This  causes  friction  and  racial  antagonism.  It  is  the 
natural  effect  of  present  conditions  and  not  growing 
out  of  any  ill-will  on  the  part  of  the  whites.  A sense 
of  the  preservation  of  racial  purity  should  teach  the 
whites  that  the  old  relations  of  the  past,  as  master 
and  servant,  could  not  be  possible  under  present  con- 
ditions and  should  not  be  expected.  As  Mr.  A.  H. 
Stone,  in  his  excellent  study  of  this  question  says, 
there  are  two  negro  problems,  that  of  the  full  blood, 
mostly  in  the  cotton  l)elt,  and  that  of  the  mixed  breed. 
Most  of  the  professional,  negroes  belong  to  the  latter 
class,  and  the  conduct  of  the  negro  schools  is  mostly 
given  over  to  them,  so  that  the  social  feature  of  this 
question  is  always  conspicuous.  The  average  white 
man  of  the  South  doubtless  thinks  he  is  superior  to 
and  better  than  the  negro,  but  the  laws  are  not  made 
to  support  that  view,  but  wholly  to  preserve  a white 
civilization  in  a section  where  there  is  so  large  a pro- 
portion of  the  other  race  and  to  prevent  unnecessary 
contact.  For  instance,  the  separate-car  law  and 
separate-school  law  provides  equal  accommodations, 
but  assumes  that  the  negro  will  not  mind  associating 
with  his  own  class.  The  present  training  of  the  young 
negroes  is  not  in  a line  to  make  the  best  of  the  race 
come  out,  consequently  the  old-time  mannerly  negro 
has  given  place  to  the  present-day  impudence  and 
assertiveness  that  is  very  objectionable  to  the  average 
white  man.  A few  church  schools  w'ork  toward  a dif- 
ferent end,  but  they  are  as  a drop  in  the  ocean.  These 
things  make  the  negro  problem,  and  not  any  ill  feeling 
of  the  whites.  This  is  the  condition  as  seen  from 
this  portion  of  the  South  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  At- 
lantic States.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  question 
of  whether  the  relations  are  to  be  in  a business  or 
social  line,  w’hether  the  bar  or  the  barber  or  the  clerk, 
the  feeling  will  be  the  same  and  must  be  recognized 
in  a proper  dealing  with  this  subject. 

I am,  sir, 

T.  B.  Robertson. 

ARSENIC  IN  FOODS 

Dkpaktmknt  of  Cremistky,  Wheaton  College, 

Norton,  Mass.,  January  jo,  1913. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sib, — In  Harper’s  Weekly  of  January  25th,  on 
page  29,  I have  just  read  the  following: 

“ It  is  known  that  arsenic  exists  normally  in  the 
tissues  of  the  human  body  without  doing  harm.  It  is 
a constituent  of  peas,  almonds,  and  lieans.  Fresh 
letttuce,  though  rich  in  water  compared  with  almonds 
and  beans,  reveals  scarcely  less  arsenic.  The  food- 
stuffs poorest  in  arsenic  are  the  banana,  chestnut,  and 
leek.” 

I have  no  doubt  you  believe  the  above  statement 
true.  It  is  probably  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that 
the  original  authority  for  these  results  is  Armand 
Gautier  and  that  he  has  lieen  supported  by  Gabriel 
Bertrand.  In  other  words,  it  emanates  from  the 
French  school  of  physiological  chemistry.  I have  my- 
self investigated  this  question  and,  though  I have 
never  put  my  results  into  shape  for  publication,  I do 
not  believe  in  the  correctness  of  this  work.  I have 
nearly  all  the  original  works  upon  the  question  of  the 
normal  occurrence  of  arsenic  in  animal  tissues,  and  I 
think  an  unbiassed  judge  would  attach  as  much  weight 
to  the  several  negative  investigations  made  by  Ger- 
man chemists  as  to  the  French  evidence.  I had  occa- 
sion not  long  ago  to  serve  as  an  expert  witness  in  a 
])oisoning  ease  where  the  defense  sought  shelter  liehind 
Gautier’s  results.  In  my  opinion  this  French  work  is 
not  only  untrue,  but  it  is  a pernicious  contribution 
to  scientific  literature,  and  now  it  is  even  appearing 
as  an  excerpt  in  a weekly  publication. 

I am,  sir, 

William  TI.  Warren. 


THE  DEATH  OF  GENERAL  HILL 

Valdosta,  Ga. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sib, — In  your  issue  of  November  .lO,  1912,  there  is 
an  admirable  engraving  of  the  death  of  Lieutenant- 
General  A.  P.  Hill,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
officers  of  the  Confederate  States  Army.  Your  journal 
deserves  great  credit  for  this  illustration,  and  I,  with 
many  of  my  comrades,  desire  to  commend  this  benevo- 
lent work. 

T am,  sir. 


Late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Third  Battalion  Artillery. 
C.  S.  A. 


LIKES  OUR  SIXTH  PAGE  ESSAYS 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  January  ai,  igiJ- 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir. — Through  yon  1 beg  tlie  eourtesy  of  extmuling 
to  the  writer  of  tiie  two  es.says  “ House  in  Order”  and 
“Facing  the  New  ’I'ear’’  my  warmest  thanks  for  their 
helpfulness.  Such  writing  as  this  is  rare,  nowadays, 
and  I take  the  Weekly  fand  have  (>one  so  for  a long 
time)  solely  for  the  essays  on  that  first  column  and 
for  the  editorial  pages.  With  best  wishes  for  your- 
self and  the  member  of  your  staff  who  pens  these 
excellent  essays,  0 riCfi  HS 

^ ■ John  F.  McCabe. 

PENN  STATE 
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THE  HIGH  COST  OF  BEING  CITIFIED 


BY  ROBERT  SLOSS 


QF  you  are  determined  to  be  citified, 
there  ie,  of  course,  the  question 
what  sort  of  place  will  suit  you. 
You  cannot  support  a family  in 
New  York,  and  keep  a decent  margin 
between  you  and  dependency,  for 
less  than  $1,200  a year.  In  any 
other  Ameriean  city  you  can  do  it 
for  twenty-five  per  cent,  less  than 
that.  If  you  are  content  with  the  census  classifica- 
tion, you  can  be  called  “ urban  ” as  soon  as  you  live 
in  a cheap  little  town  of  2,500  inhabitants. 


listed,  about  7,000  butcher  shops,  and  7,500  small 
variety  stores.  These  three  lines  alone  mean  one 
merchant  with  at  least  two  clerks  to  every  thirty-five 
families.  Indeed,  you  will  find  a staggering  number 
of  New-Yorkers  engaged  in  keeping  shop  and  doing 
no  more  than  make  the  purchase  and  delivery  of  goods 
quick  and  convenient.  And  if  you  glance  through  the 
whole  Directory,’ you  will  gather  that,  if  New  York 
is  typical,  it  is  distinctly  citified,  for  most  of  the 
people  make  a business  of  simply  doing  things  for  one 
another — things  that  in  the  country  people  either  do 
for  themselves  or  do  without. 


The  black  states  lost  part  of  their  rural  population  during  the  last  census  dec- 
ade; those  dotted  failed  to  maintain  their  increase  by  3 per  cent,  or  more 


A generation  ago  (1880)  nearly  three-quarters  of  us  It  is  distinctly  urban  not  to  walk  to  work.  And 
were  content  to  be  c*alled  “ rural.”  By  1910  nearly  when  the  farmer’s  boy  comes  to  New  York  he  rides  a 
half  of  us  Imd  determined  to  live  in  communities  of  good  deal.  The  city  ha.s  1.565  miles  of  railroad  track 
?,500  or  more.  The  big  shift  came  with  the  present  within  its  limits,  more  than  in  the  whole  of  Portugal, 
century.  Of  the  nearly  16,000,000  souls  added  to  the  where  lives  about  an  equal  population.  The  number 
United  States  since  1900,  leas  than  5.000,000  were 


of  riders  on  New  York’s  street  railways  has  increased 
more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  number  of  inhabitants. 
Five  years  hence  the  transit  facilities  of  the  city  will 
have  been  tripled.  Then  nearly  a tenth  of  the  adult 
males  will  earn  upward  of  $75,000,000  a year  merely 
by  hauling  the  rest  of  the  people  about. 

It  is  distinctly  urban  to  use  the  telephone.  New- 
Yorkers  make  20,000,000  calls  a day,  and  there  is  one 
instrument  to  every  ten  inhabitants.  It  takes  9,000 
people  to  keep  them  working. 

It  is  distinctly  urban  not  to  shave  yourself.  In 
New  York  you  can  be  shaved,  manicured,  have  your 
shoes  shined,  smoke  a cigar,  and  read  the  paper,  all  at 
the  same  time.  There  are  6,000  barbers  successful 
enough  to  have  their  names  in  the  Business  Directory. 
That  is  one  shop  to  about  every  240  men  old  enough 
to  grow  a beard.  As  for  manicures,  bootblacks,  cigar 
stores  and  news-stands,  they  are  too  numerous  to  need 
their  names  in  the  Directory. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  distinctly  urban  to  drink  alcoholic 
beverages,  but  there  is  one  saloon  to  every  500  inhabit- 
ants in  New  York.  Even  if  we  assume  that  all  adult 
males  and  a tenth  of  the  women  and  minors  patronize 
saloons,  it  takes  at  least  four  New-Yorkers  to  serve 
every  160  imbibers. 

Among  more  dignified  and  equally  non-productive 
occupations  in  the  Directory  there  are  about  28,000 
agents  and  brokers — one  to  every  170  inhabitants. 
There  is  but  one  carpenter  to  every  2,100.  Evidently 
in  New  York  it  is  much  easier  to  get  a broker  or  a 
barlKjr,  a bartender  or  a butcher  to  do  something  for 
3’ou  than  it  is  to  get  a carpenter. 

Still,  the  latter  is  not  difficult,  for  to  the  city  come 
in  goodly  numbers  the  men  whose  work  adds  value  to 
material  things.  New  York  is  digging  a new  aque- 
duct and  new  subways — undertakings  altogether  about 
double  the  magnitude  and  cost  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
These  will  have  given  employment  to  upward  of  50,000 
skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  before  completion.  An- 
other army  of  mechanics  is  kept  busy  merely  housing 
the  city.  New  York  spends  close  upon  $200,000,000  a 
year  on  new  buildings;  her  latest  sky-scraper  repre- 
sents an  investment  of  over  $13,000,000. 

Of  what  use  would  these  mammoth  buildings  be  in 
Wyoming,  or  the  Subway  in  South  Dakota?  Such 
great  works  would  be  impossible  without  New  York, 
and  the  net  result  of  the  wealth-producing  work  ex- 
pended on  them  is  nothing  but  the  improvement  of 
New  York’s  public  and  private  real  estate,  the  buying 
and  selling  of  which  keeps  busy  half  the  brokers  in 
the  city.  And  everybody  knows  that  every  ” sky- 
scraper ” and  school-house,  every  tunnel  and  tenement, 
every  asphalt  pavement  and  elegant  apartment  com- 
pleted in  the  city  must  increase  the  tax-rate  or  raise 
the  rent  on  New-Yorkers. 


recruits  to  our  rural  territory.  At  that  rate,  the 
nation  will  be  more  than  half  urban  by  the  end  of  two 
more  Presidential  terms. 

Where  is  the  harm  if  we  want  to  urbanize  our- 
selves? Even  the  Roosevelt  Country  Life  Commission 
admitted  that  “ advantages  ” must  be  provided  to 
hold  folks  on  the  farm.  Advantages  are  costly  in  the 
country,  and  the  farmers  are  slow  to  co-operate  in  pro- 
viding them.  Who  blames  the  farmer’s  boy  for  seek- 
ing them  where  they  are  already  provided  in  pro- 
fusion? And  why  not  in  New  York?  Most  of  that 
city’s  successful  men  come  from  somewdiere  else,  they 
say.  And  if  the  farmer’s  boj’  succeeds  there,  isn’t  the 
country  all  the  better  for  it?  It  would  be  short- 
sighted to  make  a country  churchyard  the  goal  of 
our  village  Hamptons. 

True,  the  farmer’s  boy  must  capitalize  his  wits  in 
the  city — let  him  count  well  his  buttons:  “ Doctor, 
lawyer,  merchant,  chief,  rich  man  ” — he  must  be  some- 
body to  enjoy  New  York’s  advantages,  and  not  become 
“ poor  man,  beggar  man,  thief,”  though  even  these  find 
the  city  advantageous. 

Apparently  a good  many  farmers’  boys  have  felt 
that  way  about  it.  In  the  New  York  Business  Direc- 
tory are  the  names  of  nearly  8,000  doctors — more  than 
in  the  whole  Dominion  of  Canada.  There  are  also  the 
names  of  nearly  14,000  lawyers — more  than  in  all  the 
British  Isles.  In  no  area  on  earth  are  doctors  and 
lawyers  so  plentiful  among  the  inhabitants  as  in  New 
York.  But  if  the  learned  professions  stay  in  the  city, 
they  necessarily  provide  there  the  churches  and 
schools,  the  medical  attendance,  and  the  litigation 
lacking  in  the  country. 

The  merchant  in  New  York  also  gives  and  gets  ad- 


vantages. Even  the  small  tradesman  brings  his  wares 
to  every  door,  and  the  patronage  of  a dozen  families 
gives  him  a better  start  in  business  than  could  a 
whole  country  village.  J«»^the  Business  ©irectory 
about  • groceries  jjnd  tesre^^fj^  are 


Where  27,020,818  of  us  are  already  citified 


THE  44  DOTS  BEPBESENT  1/22,000  OF  THE  ABEA  OF  OUB  COUNTBY.  HEBE  ALMOST  THIBTY  PEB  CENT.  OF  US 
ABE  MAKIHO  A LIVING  IN  DISTINCTLY  UBBAN  PUBSUITS,  IN  OB  NEAB  OUB  47  LABQEST  CITIES,  AND  HEBE 
THE  POPULATION  IS  INCREASING  AT  A SPEED  NEVER  DUPLICATED  IN  frCHTl 
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There  is  but  one  other  sort  of  productive  work  pos- 
sible in  New  V’ork — manufacturing.  And  in  this  line, 
by  value  of  output,  New  York  stands  first.  To  main- 
tain this  pre-eminence  for  her  requires  the  labor  of 
only  669,000  operatives — less  than  a seventh  of  her  in- 
habitants. 

The  farmer’s  boy  is  not  likely  to  join  them.  Farm 
labor  in  the  Northwest  is  worth  $.1  a day,  while  in 
the  factories  the  same  grade  of  work  brings  no  more 
than  half  that.  It  pays  better  to  become  a doctor,  a 
lawyer  or  a lackey,  a merchant  or  a middleman,  a 
banker  or  a broker,  or  even  a carpenter,  a mason,  a 
bousesmith,  or  a “ sand-hog,”  the  work  of  all  of  whom 
results  solely  in  providing  the  city  with  added  ad- 
vantages and  conveniences  to  l)e  enjoyed  and  paid  for 
strictly  within  the  city  limits.  And  unless  the  farmer’s 
boy  or  somebody  comes  to  pay  for  them,  si-X  in  every 
seven  New-Yorkers  could  not  make  a living,  as  now,  in 
these  profitable  pursuits. 

Thus,  when  the  farmer’s  boy  comes  to  New  York,  he 
practically  joins  a club  that  must  lie  constantly  taking 
in  new  members  in  onler  to  pay  running  expenses. 
No  wonder  the  city  prides  itself  on  almost  doubling  in 
twenty  years — even  though  the  membership  dues,  in 
living  costs,  have  almost  tripled. 

Yet.  so  far,  aloof  and  advantageous  New'  York  has 
induced  only  about  five  per  cent,  of  us  to  join  her  club. 
jMore  than  forty  per  cent,  of  us  have  urbanised  our- 
st-lves  elsewhere.  Mayla*  it  suits  the  farmer’s  boy 
lictter  to  com:  and  build  up  our  modest  communities 
of  2..‘>00  or  so.  and  to  provide  there  the  advantages 
that  are  lacking  in  rural  life.  In  that  case,  even  with 
a slight  majority  of  us  urban,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  United  States,  by  1920,  thickly  dotted  with  live 
little  towns,  bringing  civic  inspiration  and  culture 
and  conveniences  clo.ser  and  closer  to  the  country. 

The  Census  shows  that  we  have  towns  boasting  be- 
tween 2,500  and  5.000  inhabitants  All  told,  they  con- 
tain fewer  people  than  New'  York  City.  Tw'enty  years 
ago  such  towns  contained  nearly  a third  more  of  our 
population  than  did  New'  York;  now'  New  York  con- 
tains upward  of  a fifth  more  than  they  do.  In  that 
time  New  York  has  been  absorbing  our  population 
just  ten  times  as  fast  as  they. 

We  have  but  to  add  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  to 
New  York  to  find  exactly  the  numl)er  of  people  now 
living  in  all  our  towns  of  iK-twecn  2,500  and  10,000. 
For  twenty  years  these  three  cities  of  over  a million 
have  been  al>sorbing  our  population  almost  four  times 
as  fast  as  such  towns.  And  if  we  again  add  all  our 
villages  of  less  tlian  2,500 — not  even  dignified  as 
urban  by  the  Census — wc  find  that  all  the  advantages 
of  all  the  13,586  places  of  less  than  10,000  have  not  yet 
attracted  twice  as  many  people  as  our  three  largest 
cities.  Twenty  years  ago  such  places  contained  nearly 
three  times  as  many  people  as  those  cities. 

Apparently  the  town  of  less  than  10,000  scarcely 
suits  the  farmer’s  boy  at  all.  The  people  of  the 
Pacific  have  been  urbanizing  themselves  during  the 
last  decade  at  a rate  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  California  is  now  more  urban  than  New 
York  state  with  New  York  City  left  out,  more  urban 
than  Illinois  or  Pennsylvania  w'ith  Chicago  and  Phila- 
delphia left  in.  The  net  result  of  that  remarkable 
movement  is  that  more  than  4/10  of  the  people  of  our 
big  Pacific  states  now  live  in  their  dozen  largest  cities 
of  25,000  or  more. 

I>e88  remarkable  is  it  that  now  the  most  urban  sec- 
tion of  our  country  is  New  tlngland.  More  than 
8/10  of  New-Englanders  live  in  communities  of  2, .500 
or  more.  But  nearly  half  of  them  are  found  in  com- 
munities of  25,000  or  more,  and  all  but  four  of  these 
are  crowded  into  her  three  smallest  states,  w'here  but 
6.6  per  cent,  of  the  people  remain  rural. 

Neither  in  the  East  nor  in  the  West  are  the  advan- 
tages of  the  small  town  on  a competitive  basis.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  all  our  urbanites  have  now  settled 
in  cities  of  over  25,000.  When  that  many  people 
gather  in  one  community  they  have  already  set  up  the 
same  sorts  of  activities  as  are  seen  to  be  so  advan- 
tageous in  New  York.  And  when  they  grow  to  be 


100,000,  no  one  will  gainsay  that  they  are  completely 
citified. 

Around  forty-seven  cities  of  100,000  or  more  the 
CenSlis  has  diawn  circles  with  a radius  of  ten  miles. 
Within  these  are  now  living  upward  of  27,000,000 
souls,  with  probably  another  8,000,000  just  beyond, 
but  decidedly  under  the  infiuence  of  the  city.  That  is 
easily  more*  than  a third  of  our  people,  completely 
citified  in  habit  and  occupation,  all  crowded  within 
1/20,000  of  the  area  of  continental  United  States. 

On  the  map  these  charrae<l  circles  appear  by  no 
means  isolated  in  the  midst  of  rural  territory.  Most 
of  our  communities  of  25,000  and  even  of  2,600  have 
followed  them  up  elosely.  Evidently,  if  the  farmer’s 
boy  is  determined  to  be  citified,  it  will-  suit  him  best 
to  go  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  or 
west  of  the  Rockies,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  country 
less  urlmn  than  was  the  national  average  a generation 
ago.  And  it  is  most  likely  to  suit  him  to  settle  in 
one  of  the  forty-four  black  specks  that  represent  on 
the  map  where  one-thiid  of  us  have  already  liecome 
completely  citified,  and  where  at  the  present  rate 
more  than  half  of  us  will  Im?  living  by  1930. 

It  is  plain  from  the  map  that,  whatever  they  may 
do  for  the  farmer’s  boy,  our  most  citified  folks  have 
pushed  the  farmer  himself  farther  and  farther  away 
from  them  and  their  advantages.  Over  the  whole  of 
New'  England  the  rural  population  has  in  ten  years 
decreased  five  per  cent.  It  has  either  decreased  or 
failed  to  increase  sulficiently  in  twenty-two  states,  all 
lying  within  or  just  on  the  edge  of  our  most  intensely 
urban  territory.  The  great  majority  of  our  urbanites 
must  now  feed  themselves  from  afar,  and  not  only  pay 
freight  on  their  rations  but  the  expense  of  their  ow'n 
specialized  urban  distribution.  The  process  is  illus- 
trated bv  a railroad  president  who  cites  a carload  of 
watermeions.  The  Southern  farmer  got  five  cents 
apiece  for  them;  the  railroad,  seven  cents  apiece  for 
hauling:  and  they  sold  for  sixty  to  seventy-five  cents 
apiece  in  the  cit^.  The  lion’s  share  went  to  the 
merchants  and  middlemen  of  Minneapolis.  What  a 
splendid  inducement  for  the  farmer’s  Imy  to  get  a job 
on  the  railroad  or.  better  still,  to  go  direct  to  the  city 
and  share  in  the  handsome  profits  of  the  non-producers! 

When  the  boy  w'ho  left  the  old  farm  ten  years  ago 
pays  it  a visit  to-day  he  finds  that  the  old  man,  too, 
18  rolling  up  the  profits,  simply  because  the  crops  that 
formerly  W'ere  ample  will  scarcely  go  round  any  more. 
The  boys,  by  leaving  him  short-handed  on  the  farm, 
have  inadvertently  made  him  prosperous.  And  when 
he  in  his  turn  visits  the  city  lie  will  be  sure  to  take 
home  some  of  the  only  city  advantages  that  are  for 
export-manufactures. 

The  boys  are  anxious  for  him  to  buy.  They  have 
worked  hard  to  build  up  the  factories.  They  have 
doubled  their  investments  in  them  during  the  decade, 
and  have  induced  people  to  work  in  them  four  times 
as  fast  as  the  old  man  could  possibly  induce  anybody 
to  work  on  the  farm.  The  result  is  that  the  factories 
now'  have  for  sale  over  20*4  billion  dollars’  worth  of 
products  a year.  As  yet  they  have  managed  to  sell 
but  a scant  two  billion  dollars’  worth  of  these  abroad, 
and  the  boys  are  rather  depending  on  the  old  man  to 
take  a good  share  of  the  rest.  For  if  he  didn’t,  the 
city  folks  would  have  to  buy  them  all,  since  some  one 
must  pay  for  the  12  billion-odd  dollars’  worth  of  ma- 
terials, the  4 billion-odd  dollars’  worth  of  labor,  and 
the  4 billion-odd  dollars’  worth  of  expenses  that  enter 
into  them. 

The  factory  payroll  for  1909  was  .$4,366,613,000 — 
almost  exactly  4 billion  more  that  the  farm  payroll. 
Yet  the  farmers  turned  out  that  year  products  worth 
$8,760,000,000 — a couple  of  hundred  million  more 
than  all  the  values  actually  added  to  materials  in 
manufacturing,  half  of  w'bich  were  city  rent,  taxes, 
jjower,  and  overhead  expense.  Economically  the  cities 
are  losing  the  balance  of  trade  with  the  country. 

And  the  farmer  is  becoming  a good  customer,  for  if 
he  ever  thinks  of  the  old  days  when  most  of  the  things 
he  needed  were  made  right  in  the  neighboring  town  of 
2,500,  without  having  the  rising  costs  of  raw  ma- 


terials, city  real  estate?,  advantages,  and  conveniences 
added  to  them,  and  when  he  could  dispose  oi  most  of 
his  ow'n  products  without  much  help  from  the  rail- 
roads, he  will  remember  also  that  then  he  did  not  have 
money  in  the  bank  to  buy  much  of  anything. 

By  leaving  the  farm  and  taking  the  factories  with 
them,  the  boys  have  nearly  doubled  the  freight  traffic 
in  twenty  years.  The  railroads  could  not  nave  been 
built  up  otherwise,  for  passenger  traffic  has  scarcely 
increased  and  the  movement  of  crops  has  shrunk  to 
one-eighth  of  the  annual  tonnage.  The  other  seven- 
eighths — the  movement  of  raw  materials  and  manu- 
factures to  and  from  the  cities — has  enabled  the  rail- 
roads to  give  employment  to  1,700,000  highly  paid 
non -producers.  And  since  the  railroads  are  the  best 
customers  of  the  factories,  tliey  have  absorbed  the 
jiroductive  labor  of  at  least  1,500,000  mill-hands  who 
turn  out  the  things  needed  in  railroading. 

Thus  our  urbanites  have  boomed  the  farm,  the 
factory,  and  the  railroad — those  three  vertebra  of  the 
nation’s  prosperity.  They  have  done  it  by  virtue  of 
five  in  every  six  urbanites  themselves  becoming  either 
non-produeers  or  producers  solely  of  values  in  city 
real  estate.  And  this  has  enabled  us  to  triple  our 
prices  for  farm  products,  double  our  freight  hills,  raise 
the  cost  of  raw  materials,  and  yet  profitably  sell  our- 
selves 18  billion  dollars’  worth  of  manufactures  a year. 

Strangely  enough,  most  of  the  objections  to  this 
beneficent  system  come  from  the  urbanites  who  have 
built  it  up.  There  is  much  pother  in  the  cities 
about  public  markets,  dealing  with  the  farmer  direct, 
and  abolishing  the  middleman.  But  if  he  were  abol- 
ished, half  of  our  urbanites  would  have  nothing  to 
do.  Some  of  the  boys  in  the  city  are  urging  the  old 
man  on  the  farm  to  buy  more  land  and  raise  bigger 
crops  to  cheapen  the  food  supply.  They  are  offering 
to  educate  him  up  to  l>etter  farming  methods;  to  let 
him  have  easier  money  on  mortgages  and  for  crop 
movement.  Tluy  are  even  offering  to  establish  special 
bunks  for  him  and  to  build  more  railroads.  The  same 
railroad  president  that  cited  the  watermelons  says 
we  need  27.000  miles  more  tracks  in  the  Southwest 
right  now  if  it  is  to  be  in  time  to  stem  the  nation’s 
el)bing  food  suply.  If  we  build  them,  it  w'ill  require 
close  upon  200.000  more  non-producers  to  run  them 
and  an  equal  number  of  mill-hands  to  manufacture 
for  them,  all  joining  in  the  game  of  demanding  higher 
pay  because  of  high  living  costs,  and  hastening  the 
day  when  the  railroads  will  be  allowed  to  raise  their 
freight  rates. 

If  the  old  man  on  the  farm  is  canny,  he  sees  that 
the  one  thing  the  boys  in  the  city  are  not  offering 
is  to  come  back  and  help  him  get  the  crops  in  and 
out.  What  use  are  new  railroads  to  open  up  new 
farms  without  new  farmers?  What  of  the  idle  acres 
in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  and  the  abandoned 
w'heat  areas  in  Ohio?  There  is  still  land  enough  right 
in  our  most  urban  territory  to  cheapen  the  food  sup- 
ply if  it  were  put  under  intensive  cultivation.  But 
even  if  we  could  spare  farmers  from  the  West,  they 
would  not  be  expert  enough  to  work  these  lands  to 
capacity.  Only  fifteen  per  cent,  of  all  our  farmers 
have  received  any  education  other  than  that  afforded 
by  the  little  red  school-house,  and  agriculture  is  not 
taught  there.  What  use  to  educate  the  farmer  at  all 
unless  he  can  hire  sufficient  labor  to  carry  out  im- 
proved methods?  That  is  the  very  kind  of  “help”  the 
boys  in  the  city  are  least  inclined  to  give  him.  They 
can’t  even  spare  him  a few  factory  hands,  and  they 
are  not  putting  themselves  out  a bit  to  see  that  he 
gets  his  quota  of  the  foreign  born,  who  come  here, 
presumably,  to  take  the  boys’  places  on  the  farm. 

The  doctors  and  lawyers  and  merchants — and  poli- 
ticians, w'hose  prosperity  depends  on  the  coming  of 
these  aliens,  are  not  seriously  driving  them  out  to 
the  farms.  Our  urbanites  are  all  too  busy  providing 
advantages  to  attract  more  aliens  to  provide  more  ad- 
vantages. 

So  the  game  goes  merrily  on  toward  1930,  and,  if  we 
are  determined  to  be  citified,  there  is  always  the  little 
bill. 


PAINTINGS  FROM  THE  WORLD’S  OLDEST  ART  GALLERY 

BY  W.  L.  BEASLEY 

PICTURES  from  the  oldest  art  gallery  in  the  jiaintings  and  frescoes  by  the  paleolithic,  or  early  group  of  horses  from  the  most  famous  of  all  the 

world  are  now  being  placed  in  panels  in  the  Stone  Age,  men  who  Inhabited  France,  Spain,  Italy,  caverns,  that  of  Altamira,  on  the  northern  coast  of 

Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York.  These  and  probably  other  parts  of  Europe  in  remote  times.  Spain,  The  cave-men  artists  lived  after  the  close  of 

are  reproductions  of  the  wonderful  polychrome  cave  The  accompanying  photographs  show  a bison  and  the  last  Glacial  Age,  some  25,000  years  ago. 


These  reproductions  are  from  two  drawings  by  cave-men  who  lived  some  twenty-five  thousand  years  ago  in  northern  Spain.  They  are 
among  a'-nwnber  found  upln  the  walls  of  a cavern,  and  are  now  being  placed  on  panels  in  the  New  York  Museum  qf  Natural  .History 
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SCOTT’S  TRIUMPHANT  FAILURE 


they  had  survived.  Nevertheless,  the  party  pushed  on 
southward,  and  on  November  12th  came  upon  the 
explorer’s  last  camp,  still  standing.  Inside  w'ere 
found  the  bodies  of  Scott,  Wilson,  and  Bowers,  the 
two  others  having  died  earlier  in  the  year. 

Almost  till  the  last  moment  Scott  had  written  an 
account  of  his  journey.  Besides  a miscellany  of  pa- 
pers the  following  w'as  found,  which  gives  a graphic 
picture  of  the  last  struggle: 


Robert  Falcon  Scott 


APT  AIN  KOBERT  FALCON  SCOTT, 
of  the  British  navy,  lies  dead,  with 
four  of  his  companions,  in  the 
storm-swept  wastes  of  the  Antarc- 
tic Continent.  He  died  on  March 
29,  1912,  while  on  his  homeward 
journey  from  the  South  Pole,  over- 
whelmed by  a blizzard  and  too  weak 
from  hunger  to  struggle  on  eleven 
miles  further  to  a camp  stocked  with  provisions  and 
fuel.  No  such  tragic  incident  has  happened  since  the 
ill-fated  Greely  Expedition  of  1881-84,  when  all  but 
seven  of  the  party  died.  To  find  a close  paralleLone 
must  go  back  to  the  year  1847,  when  Sir  John  Franklin 
and  his  men  perished  in  the  Arctic  w’hile  on  their 
homeward  journey  from  the  discovery  of  the  North- 
west Passage. 

Scott  reached  the  Pole  on  January  18,  1912,  and 
found  there  the  tlag  erected  by  Roald  Amundsen,  the 
Norwegian,  on  that  spot  only  one  month  previously. 
It  must  have  been  an  astonishing  experience  for  the 
men  who  had  made  their  objective  point  at  such  a 
sacrifice  to  find  that  they  had  been  forestalled.  Yet 
Amundsen  had  gone  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
reaching  the  Pole,  while  Scott’s  expedition  was  to 
have  been  scientific  and  not  spectacular;  he  did  not 
l.'urry,  and  meant  to  reach  the  Pole,  if  possible,  but 
not  *as  his  chief  purpose.  The  hungry,  exhausted 
men  who  struggled  back  to  safety  carried  with  them 
no  less  than  thirty-five  pounds  of  geological  specimens. 

Those  who  died*  with  Scott  are  Dr.  Edward  Wilson, 
chief  of  the  scientific  staff;  Lieutenant  H.  R.  Bowers, 
of  the  Indian  Marines;  Captain  L.  E.  G.  Oates,  in 
charge  of  the  transport  animals;  and  Petty  Officer 
Evans.  These  were  the  picked  ifour  who  had  been 
selected  by  their  leader 
to  accompany  him  in 
the  final  dash  for  the 
Pole.  They  should  have 
been  back  at  their  base 
in  early  March — corre- 
sponding to  our  Sep- 
tember — before  the 
opening  of  the  rigorous 
winter  season.  In  that 
month  provisions  w'ere 
deposited  in  the  camps 
along  their  route.  But 
the  end  of  March  found 
them  15.5  miles  from 
Cajje  Evans  and  safety, 
and  eleven  miles  from 
One  Ton  Camp,  where 
they  could  have  saved 
their  lives. 

In  October  of  last 
year  Scott’s  ship,  the 
Terra  Nova,  which  had 
been  unable  to  reach  the 
exploring  parties  in  the 
preceding  March,  on  ac- 
count of  ice,  left  New 
Zealand  to  take  them 
aboard,  and  reached 
C a pe  Evans  w’ithout 
mischance.  Not  finding 
them  there.  Surgeon 
Atkinson,  who  was  in 
charge,  made  up  an  ex- 
ploring party,  carrying 
provisions  for  three 
months,  and  started 
southward.  When  One 
Ton  Camp  was  reached, 
and  it  was  seen  that 
Scott  and  his  men  had 

not  visited  that  depot.  -m 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

The  causes  of  this  disaster  are  not  due  to  faulty 
organization,  but  to  misfortune  in  all  the  risks  that 
hud  to  be  undertaken. 

First,  the  loss  of  the  pony  transport  in  March. 

1911,  obliged  me  to  start  later  than  I had  intended 

and  obliged  the  limits  of  the  stuff  transported  to  be 
narrowed. 

Second,  the  weather  throughout  the  outward  jour- 
nej',  especially  the  long  gale  in  8.3  degrees  south, 
slopped  us;  the  sift  snow  in  the  lower  reaches  of 
Beardmore  Glacier  again  reduced  the  pace.  We 
fought  these  untoward  events  with  will  and  conquered, 
but  it  ate  into  our  provision  reserve.  Every  detail 
of  food-supplies,  clothing,  and  depots  made  on  in- 
terior ice  sheet,  and  on  that  long  stretch  of  800 

miles  to  the  Pole  and  back,  worked  out  to  perfec- 
tion. 

The  advance  party  would  have  returned  to  the 
glacier  in  fine  form  and  with  a surplus  of  foo<l  but 
for  the  astonishing  failure  of  the  man  whom  we  had 
least  expected  to  fail.  Seaman  Evans  was  thought  to 
be  the  strong  man  of  the  jiarty,  and  Beardmore 
Glacier  is  not  diflicult  in  fine  weather,  but  on  our 
return  we  did  not  get  a single  completely  fine  day. 
and  this  with  a sick  companion  enormou.sly  increased 
our  difficulties.  We  got  into  frightfully  rough  ice 
and  Evans  received  concussion  of  the  brain.  He  died 
a natural  death,  but  left  us  a shaken  party  with  the 
season  unduly  advanced. 

But  all  the  facts  above  enumerated  were  as  noth- 
ing to  the  surprise  which  awaited  us  on  the  barrier. 
I maintain  that  our  arrangements  for  returning  were 
quite  adequate  and  that  no  one  in  the  world  would 
have  expected  the  temperature  and  surface  which  we 
encountered  at  this  time  of  the  year.  On  the  summit, 
in  latitude  85  degrees  to  latitude  86  degrees,  we  had 
minus  20  to  minus  30. 

On  the  barrier  in  latitude  82,  10,000  feet  lower,  wc 
had  minus  30  during  the  day  and  minus  47  at  night 
pretty  regularly,  with  continuous  head  winds  during 
the  day  marches.  These  circumstances  came  on  very 
suddenly,  and  our  wreck  was  certainly  due  to  this 
sudden  advent  of  severe  weather  for  which  there  was 
no  satisfactory  cause. 

I do  not  think  human  beings  ever  came  through 
such  months  as  we  have  come  through,  and  we  should 
have  got  through  in  spite  of  the  weather  but  for 
the  sickening  of  our  mates  and  the  shortage  of  fuel 
in  our  depots,  for  which  I cannot  account,  and  finally 
but  for  the  storm  which  has  fallen  on  us  within 
eleven  miles  of  this  depot  at  which  we  hoped  to 
secure  final  supplies.  Surely  misfortune  could  scarcely 
have  exceeded  this  last  blow.  We  arrived  within 
eleven  miles  of  our  old  One  Ton  Camp  with  fuel 
for  one  hot  meal,  food  for  two  days.  For  four  days 
we  have  been  unable  to  leave  the  tent  and  a gale 
has  been  blowing  about  us.  We  are  weak.  Writing 
is  difficult. 

But  for  my  own  sake  I do  not  regret  this  journey, 
which  has  shown  us  that  Englishmen  can  endure  hard- 
ship, help  one  another,  and  meet  death  with  as  great 
fortitude  as  ever  in  the  past.  We  took  risks.  We 
know  we  took  them^  Things  have  come  out  against 
us  and  therefore  we  have  no  cau.se  for  complaint,  but 


The  long  road  which  had  no  turning 
U 


bow'  to  the  will  of  Providence,  determined  still  to  do 
our  best  to  the  last. 

“ But  if  we  have  been  willing  to  give  our  lives  to 
this  enterprise,  which  is  for  the  honor  of  our  country, 
1 appeal  to  our  countrymen  to  see  that  those  who  de- 
pend upon  us  are  properly  cared  for.  Had  we  lived 
I should  have  had  a tale  to  tell  of  the  hardihood,  en- 
durance, and  courage  of  my  companions  which  would 
have  stirred  the  hearts  of  all  Englishmen.  These 
rough  notes  on  our  dead  bodies  must  tell  the  tale, 
but  surely  a great,  rich  country  like  ours  will  see 
that  those  who  depend  upon  us  are  properly  provided 
for. 

(Signed)  R.  Scott,  March  25,  1912. 

Evans  died  from  concussion  of  the  brain  on  Feb- 
ruary 17th.  The  next  to  go  was  Captain  Oates.  He 


Scott’s  ship,  the  “Terra  Nova,’’  off  the  Ice  Barrier 


lost  the  use  of  both  hands  and  feet  from  frostbite 
and  suffered  intensely  for  weeks.  The  manner  of  his 
death  was  heroic.  On  March  16th,  conscious  that  he 
could  travel  no  further  and  that  his  comrades  would 
not  leave  him,  he  crawled  out  of  the  hut  into  a bliz-  , 
zard.  “ I may  be  gone  some  time,”  he  said.  He 
never  came  back.  “ We  knew  he  was  walking  to  his 
death,”  writes  Scott  in  his  diary,  “but  though  we 
tried  our  best  to  di.ssuade  him  we  felt  that  it  was  the 
act  of  a brave  man  and  an  English  gentleman.” 

Scott,  Wilson,  and  Bowers  then  set  off  again  toward 
One  Ton  Camp,  but  on  March  21st  they  could  proceed 
no  farther.  They  had  enough  fuel  to  heat  one  meal, 
and  supplies  for  only  a day  or  two.  A nine  days’  stonn 
held  them  there  until  they  died.  A cairn  and  cross 
were  erected  by  those  who  found  them,  and  the  bodies 
were  left  there. 

While  Scott  and  his  companions  were  struggling 
northward  from  the  Pole,  Garrard  and  Demetri,  at- 
tached to  the  western  party,  were  pushing  south  to 
meet  them.  They  reached  One  Ton  Camp  on  March  3d, 
but  seven  days  later  were  compelled  to  withdraw,  ow- 
ing to  illness  and  lack  of  food.  Scott  was  overcome 
by  an  unparalleled  combination  of  misfortunes. 

* Some  remarkable  experiences  befell  the  northern 
party  of  the  explorers  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Campbell.  They  had  been  landed  at  Cape 
Adare  in  January,  191‘X  expecting  to  make  a short 
sledge  journey  for  scientific  purposes,  and  having  only 
a single  month’s  supplies.  When  they  returned  to  the 
coast  there  was  no  ship  to  be  seen;  as  stated  above, 
the  condition  of  the  ice  had  made  an  approach  im- 
possible. They  were  forced  to  make  their  way  toward 
Cai)e  Evans,  two  hundred  miles  distant,  but  the  jour- 
ney could  not  l)e  attempted  until  the  sea  had  frozen 
over.  A tiny  igloo  was  constructed,  and  here  six 
and  a half  months  were  spent,  the  weather  apparently 
making  the  sea  journey  impossible.  The  appearance 
ol  seals,  which  were  killed  and  added  to  the  scanty 
larder,  alone  saved  their  lives.  Their  diet  was  seal 
meat  and  blubber,  with  a minute  portion  of  ship’s 
biscuit  and  cocoa;  they  lived  in  their  summer  clothes, 
which  were  soaked  through  with  seal  fat.  Enteritis 
attacked  the  party,  but  in  spite  of  this  they  continued 
their  observations  until  climatic  conditions  made  the 
return  journev  possible. 

Scott  is  dead  at  forty-three,  but  the  jjurpose  of 
his  expedition  has  been  accomplished,  and  all  the 
scientific  records  arc  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  rescue 
party.  The  most  pathetic  feature  of  the  event  is 
the  "presence  of  the  explorer’s  wife  on  board  a vessel 
iiastening  to  New  Zealand  to  welcome  him  almost 
a year  after  his  death.  The  outcome  has  affected  Eng- 
land more  deeply  than  any  calamity  of  recent  years. 
It  is  anticipated  that  a ‘splendid  response  will  be 
made  to  the  explorer’s  last  plea  on  behalf  of  the 
families  of  those  that  perished. 

The  tragic  end  of  Captain  Scott’s  expedition  marks 
the  first  holocaust  that  has  occurred  in  the  Antarctic, 
though  the  number  of  victims  of  the  Arctic  since  the 
ill-fated  expedition  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  in  15.53, 
is  estimated  at  jWff.  a | frorn 
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ENGLAND’S  WELSH  TAXMAS7ER 

The  Remarkable  Career  of  David  Lloyd  George,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  has  just  Celebrated  his  Fiftieth  Birthday 

BY  SYDNEY  BROOKS 


LONDON  CORRESPONDENT  FOR  ‘ HARPER  S WEEKLY" 


PIE  other  day  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
celebrated  his  fiftieth  birthday,  and 
^celebrated  it,  characteristically 
C enough,  by  a rousing  speech  in  de- 
■^fense  of  his  famous  Insurance  Act. 
5 lie  had  every  riglrt  to  l>e  jubilant; 

? he  has  fought  and  won  the  toughest 
g Parliamentary  battle  of  modern 
“times.  The  Insurance  Act  is  by  far 
the  moat  thorough-going  measure  of  social  reform 
that  has  ever  reached  the  British  statute-book.  One 
might  even  go  farther.  It  is  probably  the  most  daring 
and  complicated  scheme  of  national  betterment  ever 
proposed  and  carried  in  a single  Parliament.  Its  pas- 
sage was  in  many,  but  not  in  all,  ways,  an  extraordi- 
nary personal  triumph  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The 
bill  was  his  conception  and  on  his  shoulders  fell 
almost  the  whole  burden  of  explaining  it  before’  Par- 
liament and  the  country.  It  was  he  who,  all  but 
single-handed,  carried  on  the  innumerable  negotiations 
with  the  various  interests  affected;  and  though  he 
must  bear  the  blame  for  having  introduced  the  measure 
without  sufficient  preparation,  he  is  also  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  having  stuck  to  it  in  the  face  of  great 
initial  unpopularity,  some  severe  electoral  defeats,  and 
an  unceasing  and  none  too  scrupulous  opposition.  Men 
will  forget  the  crudities  and  insufficiencies  of  the  act 
itself.  They  will  remember  that  the  central  idea  of 
it  was  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  own,  and  that  he  persisted 
in  it  with  a courage  and  ability  that  have  never  been 
surpassed  in  Parliamentary  annals.  The  bill  became 
law.  In  spite  of  a vast  array  of  predictions  that  it 
would  never  work,  it  went  into  force  on  January  15th 
and  made,  if  not  a brilliant,  certainly  an  adequate 
start;  and  as  the  benefits  from  it  begin  to  be  ex- 
perienced, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  disfavor 
with  whicli  it  has  been  viewed  by  large  sections  of  the 
population,  and  not  least  by  those  who  have  most  to 
gain  from  it,  will  give  way  to  gratitude  and  applause. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  won,  and  his  victory  makes  him 
more  than  ever  stand  out  as  the  most  interesting  per- 
sonality and  the  moat  capable  performer  in  British 
politics. 

Few  things  seemed  less  likely  ten  years  ago  than 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would  be  the  man  to  introduce 
such  a bill  or  any  bill  at  all  from  the  ministerial  bench. 
Any  one  who  would  have  prophesied  in  the  early  days 
of  this  century  that  before  a decade  had  gone  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  would  be  not  merely  a member  of  the 
government,  but  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  would 
have  l)een  written  down  n lunatic.  No  man  in  my 
time,  unless  it  were  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  height  of 
the  Home  Rule  crisis  of  ISRH.  has  ever  been  more  in- 
tensely hated  than  was  Mr.  Lloyd  George  between 
1899  and  1902,  the  years  of  the  Boer  War.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  VV’^elshmen,  like  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen,  lielieved 
the  Boer  War  to  be  both  just  and  necessary.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  did  not;  and  the  fire,  the  ferocity  almost, 
of  his  opposition  made  him  a target  of  national 
obloquy.  “ He  was  at  times,”  an  admirer  and  sym- 
pathizer has  written.  “ almost  the  only  man  in  the 
liouse  who  dared  to  speak  the  truth  about  the  war 
without  fear  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  WHien  the  empire 
was  jockeyed  into  the  war  with  the  Boers,  the  ma- 
jority of  tlie  members  of  the  Liberal  party  believed 
that,  war  having  broken  out,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  support  the  government  which  was  respon- 
sible for  the  crime.  Against  this  doctrine  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  protested  in  the  House  and  out  of  it.  To  him 
the  war  was  unjust,  unnecessary,  and  criminal.  He 
was  sure  of  his  ground.  He  knew  the  facts.  He  had 
a firm  grip  of  his  principles.  He  voted  against  sup- 
plies demanded  to  carry  on  an  unjust  war.  He  offered 
an  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  war  in  all  its 
stages,  and  soon  attracted  to  himself  the  honor  of 
being  the  most  bitterly  hated  pro-Boer  in  Parliament. 
As  a reward  he  was  felled  like  an  ox  by  one  “ patriot  ” 
in  the  streets  of  Bangor,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
myrmidons  did  their  best  to  kill  him  when  he  visited 
Birmingham.  He  escaped  on  the  latter  occasion  by 
assuming  the  disguise  of  n policeman.” 

Those  were  certainly  passionate  days.  No  quarter 
was  asked  or  given,  and  I would  not  have  valued  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  life  at  five  minutes’  purcliase  if  he  had 
chanced  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a jingo  mob.  The 
nation  which  has  since  been  almost  ready  to  canonize 
him  would  then  have  stoned  him  without  the  slightest 
compunction.  But  the  Boer  War  to-day  is  ancient 
history,  and  the  British,  while  a people  of  strong  and 
quick  emotions,  are  not  revengeful  and  admire  courage 
with  a whole  heart.  They  still  think  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  wrong  in  his  views  of  the  war,  but  they 
no  longer  allow  that  to  trouble  them.  It  is  a dead 
and  almost  forgotten  issue.  When  they  think  of  his 
connection  with  it,  they  think  of  a man  who  may 
have  been  misguided,  wrong-headed,  mischievous  even, 
but  w'ho  had  at  any  rate  the  supreme  political 
courage  to  stake  his  career  on  his  conscience.  There  is 
no  opinion  so  outrageous  and  unpopular  that  democ- 
racy will  not  forgive  if  only  it  is  held  with  sincerity 
and  advocated  without  a thought  of  self. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  been  nearly  ten  years  in 
Parliament  before  the  Boer  War  made  him  a national 
figure.  Up  till  then  he  was  known  in  the  House  as  a 
delightful  companion,  an  adroit  parliamentary  strate- 


gist, and  a clever  and  sparkling  speaker;  ; 
as  far  as  his  reputa|i“^^ ....  — 
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Englishmen  he  was  little  more  than  the  shadow  of  a 
name.  Among  his  own  countrymen  in  Wales  he  was, 
of  course,  far  better  known,  but  even  they  could  hardly 
have  foreseen  how  swiftly  he  was  to  rise  to  the 
dictatorship  of  the  principality.  One  really  hardly 
exaggerates  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  posi- 
tion and  influence  in  Wales  as  the  equivalent  of  a 
dictatorship.  ■*  You  ought  to  know  Lloyd  George,” 
a friend  is  said  to  have  remarked  to  the  present  King, 
who  was  tlien  Prince  Of  W’ales.  If  there  were  such 
a thing  as  the  Presidency  of  Wales,  he  would  poll 
more  votes  than  you  would.”  It  is  a hackneyed  but  a 
true  thing  to  say  that  not  since  the  days  of  Owen 
Glendower  has  Wales  found  a leader  more  absolutely 
after  her  own  heart.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  Welsh — as 
Welsh  as  O’Connell  was  Irish;  he  speaks  Welsh — is 
probably,  indeed,  even  more  eloquent  and  moving  in 
it  than  in  Engli.sh;  and  he  knows  the  country  and  its 
people — knows  them  as  McKinley  knew  the  Americans, 
or  Palmerston  the  English,  or  Gambetta  the  French. 
No  one  can  touch  as  he  can  on  the  romantic  appeal  of 
ancient  VV’elsh  life.  No  one  is  more  imbued  with  the 
spirit  and  consciousness  of  a distinctive  Welsh  na- 
tionality, and  no  one  has  done  more,  or  indeed  one- 
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half  as  much,  to  make  that  spirit  of  nationality 
politically  effective.  No  one  is  more  dramatic  than 
he  in  It  is  invocations  to  the  charm  of  the  Cymric 
twilight,  the  lonely  lakes  and  mist-clad  mountains,  the 
ghostly  figures  of  Welsh  chivalry,  the  noise  of  streams 
rushing  down  the  moonlit  valleys.  Even  when  he 
talks  of  Wales  on  his  own  heartli-rug.  in  the  freedom 
of  private  conversation,  an  irrepressible  light  leaps 
out  of  his  eyes,  the  voice  takes  on  a softer  inflection 
of  tenderness,  the  language  grows  more  impetuous 
and  glowing,  one  feels  the  workings  of  an  authentic 
inspiration.  There  is  more  than  a little  of  the  poet, 
the  mystic,  the  dreamer,  and  the  evangelist  in  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  temperament.  If  he  had  not  been  a 
politician  he  would  assuredly  have  been  a revivalist. 
Indeed,  he  often  devotes  the  methods  of  the  camp- 
meeting to  the  service  of  politics,  and  never  more  often 
than  when  speaking  from  a Welsh  platform  before  a 
Welsh  audience.  To  many  a stolid  Englishman  the 
Lloyd  George  who  blows  off  Celtic  steam  among  his 
beloved  native  hills  and  the  Lloyd  George  who  dons 
the  official  toga  at  Westminster  seem  wholly  different 
persons.  They  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  ex- 
travagance of  his  rhetoric  in  Wales  with  the  suave  and 
practical  sagacity  he  displays  as  Cabinet  Minister; 
and,  clever  as  he  is.  I myself  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  he  is  clever  enough  to  take  the  full  measure 
of  English  stupidity  and  decorum  or  to  understand 
why  he  is  so  frequently  at  odds  with  both. 

Though  of  old  yeoman  stock,  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
father  was  for  most  of  his  life  a schoolmaster,  and 
only  reverted  to  the  soil  when  his  health  demanded 
an  out-of-door  existence.  Dying  while  still  a young 
man.  he  left  his  widow  and  two  children  almost 
wholly  unprovided  for;  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  earliest 
recollection  is  of  his  home  and  furniture  being  sold  up. 
An  uncle  who  was  the  shoemaker  and  unsalaried  Bap- 
tist preacher  in  a village  in  North  Wales  took  charge 
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of  the  family,  and  it  was  there,  in  a district  saturated 
with  the  history  and  romance  of  the  country,  that 
Lloyd  George  grew  up,  a quick-witted,  high-spirited 
lad,  disciplined  by  severely  straitened  circumstances, 
speaking  both  the  Welsh  and  English  languages,  and 
an  eager  listener  at  the  informal  parliament  of  neigh- 
bors and  peasants  that  foregathered  in  the  cobbler’s 
workshop,  there  to  discuss  theology  and  politics — they 
go  together  in  Wales — the  iniquities  of  landlordism, 
and  the  oppressiveness  of  a social  system  that  seemed 
to  care  so  little  for  human  life  and  happiness  and 
so  much  for  property  and  game.  Those  early  years 
have  left  an  ineffaceable  mark  on  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  It  was  then  that  he  imbibed  a spirit  of 
passionate  and  poetic  patriotism  for  Wales.  It  was 
then  that  there  was  implanted  in  him  a fiery  and 
abiding  sense  of  compassion  for  the  disinherited,  the 
“under  dog.”  the  millions  who  toil  and  ineffectively 
murmur.  The  iron  of  poverty  entered  into  his  soul, 
not  to  corrode  it  with  unwavering  bitterness,  - but  to 
sting  it  with  indignation  and  revolt.  He  w'as  a born 
rebel.  He  is  a rebel  still.  There  is  perhaps  no  man 
in  the  British  Isles  to  whom  the  smugness  and  con- 
ventions, the  appalling  contrasts  and  inequalities,  the 
buttressed  arrangements  and  authorities  of  life  in 
Great  Britain,  are  more  absolutely  repugnant.  There 
is  certainly  no  man  in  whom  the  religion  of  humanity 
is  more  incarnate. 

That  admirable  man,  the  shoemaker  uncle,  set  aside 
the  scanty  savings  of  a lifetime  to  prepare  his  nephew 
for  the  law,  and  together  they  quarried  out  of  old 
dictionaries  and  grammars  and  text -books  the 
knowledge  that  pnablcd  him  to  pass  the  necessary 
examinations.  At  sixteen  he  was  duly  articled  to  a 
firm  of  solicitors;  at  twenty-one  he  had  qualified  as 
a solicitor  himself.  The  expense,  however,  had  com- 
pletely drained  his  exchequer;  he  had  not  even  the 
fifteen  dollars  to  buy  the  robes  without  which  he 
could  not  plead  in  court.  But  success  was  not  long 
in  coming  and  in  a few  years  Lloyd  George  had  built 
up  one  of  the  largest  practices  in  North  Wales.  The 
law,  however,  never  engrossed  him.  He  joined  de- 
bating societies;  he  plunged  into  the  movement  against 
the  payment  of  tithes;  he  stumped  the  countryside  on 
l)ehalf  of  land  reform  and  temperance;  and  when  the 
county  councils  came  into  being  he  roused  the  peas- 
antry to  shake  off  “ the  old  feudal  yoke  of  the  squire- 
archy,” and  was  himself  elected  to  the  Council  of 
Carnarvonshire.  A new  Wales  was  born  on  the  stress 
of  that  campaign.  The  spirit  of  Welsh  nationality  and 
Welsh  democracy  awoke  once  more;  the  old  order  of 
things  that  permitted  Wales  to  be  represented  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  by  landlords  or  commercial  mag- 
nates or  imported  carpet-baggers,  who  neither  spoke 
the  language  of  the  people  nor  had  the  wit  or 
knowledge  to  look  after  their  special  interests,  was 
clearly  breaking  up,  and  it  was  as  an  impassioned 
advocate  of  Welsh  patriotism  and  the  common  Welsh 
people,  peasants  and  workingmen,  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  in  1890  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  would  be  perhaps  too  much  to  say  that  Lloyd 
George  has  made  a nation.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  he  has  made  that  nation  for  the  first  time 
politically  operative  and  politically  conscious  of  itself. 
He  marshaled  the  Welsh  forces  in  Parliament  into  a 
single  whole,  and  led  them  with  a vigor  and  brilliancy 
not  surpassed  by  Parnell.  He  pressed  forward  Welsh 
claims  and  rights  as  they  had  never  been  pressed 
before  and  against  both  the  chief  English  parties  in 
turn;  he  withstood  even  Gladstone  for  the  sake  of 
Wales.  Could  he  have  had  his  way,  a Welsh  party, 
absolutely  Independent  of  any  Flnglish  connection, 
biased  in  favor  of  the  Liberals,  but  by  no  means 
annexed  to  them,  would  have  l)een  evolved.  As  it  was 
he  passed  over  from  the  tributary  of  Welsh  national- 
ism to  the  broader  stream  of  British  radicalism,  with- 
out, however,  parting  with  one  jot  of  his  localized 
patriotism.  “Gallant  little  Wales”  has  in  him  the 
gallantest  little  champion  she  has  yet  produced.  On  all 
questions  of  domestic  politics  his  voice  is  the  voice  of 
the  principality.  His  speech  is  not  always  measured; 
he  hits  hard  always,  bitterly  often,  recklessly  some- 
times; his  quick-moving  mind  flashes  out  in  pungent, 
unforgettable  phrases,  few  of  which  are  without  a 
sting;  at  covering  an  opponent  with  ridicule,  pillory- 
ing him  W’ith  the  damning  epithet,  and  goading  him 
with  pin-pricks  of  sarcasm  and  invective,  he  has  no 
equal  in  British  public  life — the  House  of  Lords  was 
doomed  from  the  moment  Lloyd  George  descril>ed  a 
ducal  breakfast  with  two  footmen  bearing  his  Grace’s 
egg;  and  on  a popular  platform  where  there  is  pa.ssion 
to  be  stirred,  sentiment  and  broad  humor  to  be  ap- 
pealed to,  and  a large  mass  of  emotionalism  to  be 
worked  upon.  I count  him  one  of  the  most  refreshing, 
dramatic,  and  successful  speakers  I have  listened  to 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  is  in  natural  sym- 
pathy with  the  mind  and  outlook  and  sentiments  of  a 
crowd,  and  knows  by  instinct  just  how  to  take  them, 
what  points  they  will  relish,  and  what  effects  will 
stay  in  their  memories*,  and  to  produce  those  effects 
he  will  often  descend  to  their  intellectual  level  and 
rant  and  froth  and  be  as  vulgar  as  Cleon  himself.  Put 
him  in  another  atmosphere  and  he  is  another  man. 
Even  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  feeling  and 
rhetoric  are  voted  out  of  place  and  rather  bad  form, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  does  not  hesitate  at  times  to  sweep 
the  chord  of  the  deeper  emotions,  and  I have  known 
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and  more  Wasliin^'ton  becomes 
the  Mecca  of  tlie  I’liited  States. 
Every  year  an  increasing  number  of 
people  come  to  A\’asliington,  some 
on  pleasure  bent,  some  with  tlieir 
beads  -so  full  of  serious  Imsiness 
that  tltey  liave  little  time  or  in- 
clinatioii  to  think  of  ))leasure,  some 
^yho  wisely  contrive  to  mix  business 
with  pleasure,  to  the  profit  of  both.  There  was  a day 
«hen  Washington  was  shunned  by  every  one  who  w’as 
not  compelled  by  stern  necessity  to  go  there,  and  when 
Washington  w-as  so  unattractive  that  it  w'as  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  no  one  w'ent  except  those  who  had  to 
do  penance  for  their  sins.  In  those  days  Washington 
was  a mud-hole,  a slattern  among  cities,  unkempt, 
spmwling,  elbows  out  of  sleeves,  unashamed  of  its 
patches,  and  in  its  ignorance  glorying  in  its  dirt  and 
general  untidyness.  There  are  persons  still  living  in 
Washington  who  remember  when  they  were  children 
the  perils  involved  in  crossing  the  street,  so  deep  and 
thick  and  foul  was  the  mud;  and  who  have  vivid  recol- 
lections of  their  carriages  (“coaches”  they  w-ere  called 
in  those  days)  being  stalled  in  the  mire  when  they 
went  to  evening  parties,  and  in  that  prehistoric  time 
parties  began  when  the  sun  went  down  and  ended 
long  l>efore  the  moon  came  up.  Now  i)arties  are  ar- 
ranged in  Washington  On  the  reverse  schedule.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  them  to  open  about  the  time  the 
moon  rises  and  for  the  last  turkey-trot  number  to  be 
played  us  the  sun  is  beginning  to  show  its  unabashed 
fac*<*.  In  the  prehistoric  era  people  went  to  Washing- 
ton because  tliey  had  to  and  not  for  pleasure  or  amuse- 
ment; tlie  way  was  long  and  hard  and  there  was  little 
or  nothing  on  arrival  to  compensate  for  the  hardships 
of  the  journey.  Washington  had  neither  comfortable 
hotels  nor  tine  shops  nor  beautiful  streets.  It  was  a 
place  to  avoid  if  possible  or  to  get  out  of  as  quickly 
as  one  could. 

As  it  grew  in  years  it  grew  in  beauty,  although  its 
youth  gave  no  promise  of  its  rich  maturity.  There 
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are  some  ugly  girls  who  develop  into  distinguished 
looking  women  and  become  younger  with  their  years. 
Washington  suffered  under  a* long  period  of  Cinderella- 
like  childhood,  but  suddenly  found  itself,  ami  from 
the  ashes  of  its  squalor  came  forth  the  princess.  In 
the  transition  stage  it  had  little  to  offer  and,  like  some 


of  its  own  social  climbers  of  to-day.  it  was  so  anxious 
to  be  accepted  by  the  great  that  it  was  treated  witli 
fine  scorn  and  properly  snubbed.  Just  like  our  present- 
day  climbers.  Once  it  was  the  ambition  of  every 
bride  and  groom  to  spoon  at  Niagara  and  to  suck 
honey  from  the  moon  to  the  music  of  the  roaring 
cataract,  but  now  Niagara  is  a back  num)>er,  and  Bene- 
dict brings  Beatrice  to  Washington,  where  they  get 
more  for  tlndr  money  and  in  greater  variety,  for  there 
are  shops  in  Washington  where  Beatrice  can  enjoy 
herself  to  her  heart’s  content  and  where  Benedict  can 
buy  his  favorite  brand  of  cigarettes.  Will  some  social 
philosopher  e.xplain  why  it  is  that  the  first  thing  the 
stranger  in  a strange  city  does — especially  if  the 
stranger  be  a strangeress — is  to  go  sho])ping?  One  can 
understand  the  lure  Paris  shops  have  for  the  Amer- 
ican or  the  shops  of  New  York  for  a Georgian  from  a 
cross-roads  settlement,  hut  why  do  Boston  women  in 
Washington  for  a day  or  two  always\  find  there  are 
things  to  bo  bought  in  Washington,  just  as  the  Wash- 
ington woman  in  Baltimore  on  a casual  visit  is  un- 
happy unless  she  has  done  the  shops  If  It  is  a problem 
too  erudite  for  any  one  but  a woman  to-^nswer. 

But  the  change  in  marriage  fashions  that  now  takes 
the  bride  to  Washington  instead  of  to  Niagara  Kails  is 
typical  of  the  whole  changed  attitude  of  the  country 
toward  its  capital,  and  that  change  makes  rather  an 
interesting  study.  As  tlie  people  more  and  more  come 
to  Washington  and  look  to  Washington  as  the  center 
of  things,  so  they  go  less  and  less  to  their  state  capitals 
and  look  to  them  less  to  regulate  their  affairs.  In  a 
word,  whether  designedly  or  unconsciously,  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  become  Federalists,  and  Washington 
.symbolizes  Federalism.  They  rely  on  the  central  gov- 
••rnment  rather  than  on  the  governments  of  their  states 
to  regulate,  to  control,  to  improve,  to  correct  evils,  to 
prevent  wrong-doing,  'i'his.  may  be  discouraging  to 
bemocrats,  with  w'hom  a centralized  government  is 
repugnant  to  the  doctrine  of  democracy,  and  the  en- 
largement of  the  powers  of  the  Federal  government  is 
an  invasion  of  the  powers  and  rights  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  states.  That  pha.se  of  the  question  I 
am  not  discussing.  I am  simply  stating  a fact,  the 
proof  of  which  is  nowhere  so  apparent  as  it  is  in 
Washington. 

In  the  days  past  the  state  capital  was  the  “ big  ’ 
place  politically  as  well  as  socially.  Whatever  was 
to  l>e  done  or  left  undone,  to  he  pushed  or  to  be  pre- 
vented, must  be  energized  or  stilled  by  the  state  legis- 
lature, It  was  to  its  meeting-place  the  politician.s 
went,  the  men  of  large  interests,  the  people  who  had 
influence.  There  was  good  reason  for  this.  In  the 
first  place.  Congress  exercised  less  power  tli^-n  than  it 
does  to-day  and  gave  more  power  to  the  states,  which 
were  indifferent  about  the  exercise  of  their  power. 
Another  reason  even  stronger  was  tliat  Washington 
seemed  a jjlaee  very  remote  and  somewhat  foreign, 
while  tlie  state  capital  was  comparatively  close  at 
hand  and  nowise  different  from  any  other  city  of  the 
state.  Stories  floated  out  from  the  state  capital  of 
the  wickedness  or  levity  or  high  jinks  of  legislators 
and  other  oflieials.  but,  after  all.  A.ssemblyman  the 
Honorable  William  Jones  was  to  the  majority  of  his 
constituents  only  “ Bill,”  farmer  or  small  merchant  or 
lawyer  like  themselves,  and  Bill  Jones’s  constituents 
stood  in  no  jiarticiilar  awe  of  him  and.  as  a rule,  had 
him  pretty  correctly  sized  up.  The  state  capital  was 
a cozy  sort  of  a jilace  where  there  was  little  formality 
and  much  hospitality. 

Washington  was  different.  No  farmer  took  his 
woes  to  Wasjiington,  for  Washington  was  a stony- 
hearted stepmother  who  had  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion to  bother  with  such  trifling  details  as  the  fares  a 
railway  might  see  lit  to  charg«*  or  the  iniquities  of  a 
trust.  It  is  true  that  when  tliere  was  a tariff  to  he 
made  Washington  was  all-important,  but  the  making 
of  tariffs  came  at  long  intervals,  and  the  farmer  was 
wise  enough  to  admit  that  his  wisdom  wasn’t  great 
enough  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  the  mysteries  of 
the  tariff.  He  took  what  w. « given  him.  satisfied  or 


not.  as  the  ease  might  Ite.  morally  convinced  that, 
while  it  might  be  a great  deal  better,  nothing  could 
be  much  worse.  And  Washington  was  not  only  re- 
mote physically,  but  far  removed  spiritually.  There 
was  none  of  the  easy  freedom  of  intercourse  of  the 
state  capital.  Bill  .Jones.  Assemblyman,  was  known 
to  every  one  w'ho  voted  for  him;  Congressman  William 
Jones  was  known  only  to  a handful  of  the  voters,  and 
was  nothing  l»ut  a name  to  the  rest.  The  average 
constituent  could  have  a very  good  time  at  the  state 
capital,  hut  at  Washington  he  had  a very  dull  time. 
And  then  there  was  the  question  of  expense,  by  no 
means  an  unimportant  question  in  those  days  wdien 
every  one  .saved  and  every  one  lived  the  simple  life 
and  every  one  was  happy  and  there  was  no  envy  or 
uncharitahleness  in  the  breasts  of  men,  as  the  modern 
chroniclers  tell  us.  It  cost  more  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington than  it  did  to  go  to  the  state  capital,  and  the 
hotels  were  more  expensive  and  the  incidentals  more 
numerous.  If  one  wanted  to  get  away  from  the  farm 
or  the  shop  or  office  and  have  a change  and  see  life, 
the  state  capital  was  the  place. 

All  this  has  changed  because  in  the  last  thirty 
years  or  so  the  entire  political  and  social  life  of  the 
American  people  has  changed.  Beauty  is  a thing  no 
longer  sneered  at.  art  is  now  regarded  as  of  more 
value  than  tlie  material,  utilitarianism  bows  to  the 
tpsthetic.  The  big,  sprawling  girl  all  legs  and  arms, 
with  awkward  feet  and  hair  uncomlw>d,  is  now  a 
finished  woman  of  tife  world,  proud  of  her  beauty 
and  conscious  of  her  power.  Washington,  the  mud- 
liole,  is  now  only  a memory — a memory  that  no  one 
cares  to  revive.  The  mud  and  the  slush  have  gone 
w’ith  the  old  customs  and  the  old  ideas.  Broad  and 
well-paved  street.s;  stately  tree-lined  avenues;  public 
buildings  that  have  not  sacrificed  use  to  beauty,  but. 
in  remembering  use,  have  not  forgotten  art;  hotels  and 
restaurants  of  the  first  class;  theaters  and  shops  and 
many  fine  residences — make  Washington  one  of  the 
most  attractive  capitals  in  the  world.  Formerly 
jieople  used  to  come  here,  now  they  live  here,  which 
is  the  difference  hetw’een  transiency  and  permanency. 
It  is  no  longer  fashionable  or  considered  necessary  for 
our  statesmen  to  carry  their  democracy  w’ith  them 
to  the  table  or  to  show'  their  love  for  the  people  by 
their  contempt  for  gooil  manners.  A statesman  may 
bleed  at  every  pore  in  battling  for  the  rights  of  the 
down-trodden,  and  still  wear  clean  linen.  A bath  is  no 
longer  tlie  stigma  of  degeneracy,  ’fo  live  in  a hall 
Iwdroom  in  a boarding-house  is  not  the  surest  way  to 
establish  a reputation  for  statesmanship  or  integrity.  • 
In  a word,  the  world  has  moved  very  fast  during  those 
last  thirty  years  an<l  Washington  has  moved  with  it. 
There  are  now  many  people  living  in  Wasliington  w’ho 
have  no  connection  with  either  government  or  politics, 
who  are  not  interested  in  the  tariff  or  the  trusts,  to 
whom  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  Republicans 
or  the  Democrats  are  in  the  majority.  They  live  in 
Washington  because  they  find  its  life  more  agreeable 
than  tliat  of  other  cities;  they  are  more  interested  in 
pictures  than  in  schedules:  to  them  music  means 
something,  and  politics  little,  if  anything.  To  the 
ordinary  tourist,  to  Beatrice  and  her  Benedict,  to  the 
tired  business  man  and  his  wife  w’ho  want  change  and 
diversion,  to  the  school  boy  or  girl,  to  the  man  or 
woman  seeking  a holiday,  there  is  always  much  to  see 
and  to  interest  in  Washington.  To  the  person  who 
conies  to  Washington  w'ith  letters  of  introduction 
there  is  no  other  city  in  America  where  he  will  meet 
so  many  interesting  men  and  women. 

This  bringing  of  Washington  nearer  to  the  people 
by  the  people  coming  to  Washington  and  knowing  it 
as  it  is.  instead  of  seeiiig  it  through  the  haze  of  a dis- 
torted imagination,  has  had  a broadening  effect, 
which  cannot  fail  to  have  beneficial  results.  The 
more  intimately  the  operations  of  government  are 
studied,  the  greater  will  be  the  understanding  of  the 
problems  that  must  be  solved  if  government  is  to  fulfil 
its  true  function  of  doing  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number. 


THE  WRECKLESS  RAILROAD 


The  Search  for  a Safety-stop  Device  and  Automatic  Signaler  to 


Eliminate  the  Uncertain  Human  Element 


BY  THADDEUS  S.  DAYTON 


A temporary  wireless  telephone  station  for  operating  trains 


operating  expense  of  tlie  rail- 
ys  of  the  United  States — the  cost 
“ getting  the  trains  over  the 
id  ” — is  about  one  thousand  mil- 
ti  dollars  a year.  The  wreck  bill 
the  railways  is  approximately 
?-fourth  that — tw’o  hundred  and 
y million  dollars.  The  greatest 
j^oblem  of  the  railway  management 
to-day  is  how  to  cut  this  down.  But,  though  there 
has  been  a gain  of  over  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  safety 
ratio  in  the  last  fourteen  years  as  compared  with  the 
nine  preceding,  the  vast  sum  annually  paSd  for  the 
ruin,  damage,  and  waste  of  wrecks  increases.  The 
wrcckless  railroad  seems  an  ideal  that  may  never  be 
realized.  For  the  ingenuity  that  will  provide  some 
sure  way  of  eliminating  wrecks,  a vast  fortune,  will- 
ingly bestowed,  will  be  the  reward. 

The  greatest  need  of  railway  operation  in  America 
and  everywhere  in  the  world  is  some  practical  safety- 
stop  device  w’hich  can  both  halt  trains  and  signal 
them  simultaneously  when  danger  lies  in  their  path. 

The  reduction  of  the  wreck  waste  of  one  year  by 
ten  per-cent,  would  be  a saving  so  great  that  railway 
dividends  could  be  increased  by  two  per  cent.  If 
half  the  waste  could  be  eliminated,  the  net  earnings 
of  American  railways  would  be  one  hundred  and 
twenty- five  millions  greater.  This  would  be  about  ten 
]»er  cent,  of  the  total  capital  invested.  It  would  solve 
the  financial  side  of  most  of  the  transportation  prob- 
lems. It  would  transform  the  railway  btisiness  by 
eliminating  its  chief  element  of  loss. 

Injuries  to  persons,  damage  to  freight  and  property, 
and  clearing  wrecks  are  only  one-llfth  of  the  wreck 
bill.  The  other  two  hundred  millions  are  made  up 
of  the  items  of  renewals  and  repairs  to  the  rolling- 
stock  caused  by  wreck  damage  directly  or  indirectly. 
Beyond  that  is*  still  another  total  that  never  can  be 
calculated — the  cost  of  interruption  of  traffic.  This 
increases  faster  than  the  rule  of  arithmetical  pro- 
gression. On  a busy  line  a stoppage  of  traffic  for 
sixty  seconds  means  a loss  of  $250.  In  an  hour  this 
loss  may  reach  $25,000.  It  is  more  than  trebled  the 
second  hour,  and  goes  on  increasing  until  in  the 
third  hour  the  blocked  railroad  is  losing  a thousand, 
two  thousand,  five  thousand  dollars  a minute — ^no  one 
can  calculate  how  much.  The  material  damage  to 
property  becomes  insignificant  compared  with  it. 
Traffic  piles  up  on  both  sides  of  the  obstruction,  and 
an  increasing  number  of  employees  are  idle.  Also  the 
longer  the  delay  the  greater  the  hazard  of  more  acci- 
dents. 

The  railroads  aj)preeiate  better  than  the  public  that 
safety  is  cheaper  than  wrecks,  and  do  not  hesitate  at 
the  expenditure  of  great  sums  for  bloek-signal  systems. 
These  investments  have  saved  many  times  their  cost, 
but  they  do  not  put  an  end  to  wrecks.  Tliey  have 
decreased  the  human  element  in  railway  operation, 
which  is  the  weakest  spot,  but  there  is  still  a huge 
margin  left  for  further  improvement.  The  Board  of 
Block-signal  and  Train  Control  is  still  seeking  a 
mechanism  which  will  not  only  signal  the  presence  of 
danger  ahead,  but  stop  moving  trains,  and  do  it  with- 
<>ut  human  agencj',  without  uncertainties,  without  the 
fallibility  of  complicated  mechanism,  and  without  re- 
gard to  weather  conditions.  When  this  is  found  the 
golden  age  of  railroading  will  be  at  hand. 

According  to  data  which  have  been  compiled  by 
transportation  experts,  less  than  two  per  cent,  of  all 
accidents  on  railroads  are  due  to  hidden  or  latent 
defects  or  “acts  of  God”;  about  thirteen  per  cent,  arc 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  public,  and  eighty-five 
per  cent.'  are  due  to  the  negligence  of  employees. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  chief  transportation  experts 
• of  America  that  wreckless  railroads  will  c»)inc  when 


reckless  railroading  gia-s.  The  officers  of  the  railn»ad.s 
have  not  been  idle  while  waiting  fur  the  improvement 
in  safety  devices.  They  have  been  busy  attempting 
to  eiiucate  their  emidoyees — to  teach  the  human  part 
of  the  great  railroad  machine  to  be  more  efiicient. 
They  have  been  trying  in  one  way  and  another  to 
make  their  men  take  an  increased  interest  in  their 
work.  By  commendation  and  promotion  they  have 
striven  to  reward  concentration  of  elTort  and  to  lift 
the  railroad  employee’s  task  to  a dignity  that  is 
higher  than  the  questions  of  wages,  discipline,  or  the 
interest  of  organized  labor.  The  Union  Pacific  Bail- 
road,  for  instance,  for  the  last  three  years  has  had  a 
bureau  established  solely  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
its  employees  and  prepare  them  to  fill  better  jobs. 
The  chief  object  of  this  bureau  has  Ix-en  to  eliminate 
lost  motion — wasted  energy,  which  is  more  expensive 
in  large  bodies  of  men  than  it  is  in  machinery.  Saving 
this  waste  is  the  broadest  economy  in  railroading.  It 
may  be  cut  down  somewhat  by  teaching  men  how  to  do 
their  work  intelligently  and  efi'ectively.  It  may  be 
eliminated  when  there  is  also  contintial  ambition  to 
excel.  On  the  Union  Pacific  this  is  stimulated  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  railroad  will  not  only  reward  the 
efforts  of  its  men,  but  that  it  will  do  its  utinost  to 
educate  them  in  their  duties  so  that  they  may  be  able 
to  climb  up  the  ladder  of  promotion.  Other  railroads 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  in  other  ways  are  trying 
to  teach  their  men  what  Napoleon  told  his  soldiers — 
that  every  one  of  them  carries  in  his  knapsack  a mar- 
shal’s  baton,  the  possibility  of  becoming  a commander. 


If  it  were  simply  a question  of  railroailiiig  by  rule 
there  would  be  no  wrecks.  There  are  rules  to  cover 
almost  any  emergency,  just  as  there  are  laws  for 
buinan  guidance  and  punishment  in  every  contingency 
of  life.  Yet  rules  have  not  made  a perfect  railroad 
man  any  more  than  a multiplicity  of  laws  has  made  a 
I)erfect  citizen.  Di.scipline  among  railroad  men  is 
almost  as  strict  under  normal  conditions  as  it  is  in 
the  army.  Theoretically  the  Ixxik  of  rules  is  the  Hoyle 
of  the  railroad  game,  and  to  go  contrary  to  it  is  con- 
sidered as  bad  as  blasphemy  in  a clergj’man. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  there  is  hardly  a 
trainman  or  engineer  who  makes  a trip  without 
violating  one  or  more  of  the  rules  of  the  standard 
code.  The  constant  cry  of  the  operating  department 
is  to  “ get  the  trains  over  the  road,”  and  this  has  to 
be  done  very  often  in  defiance  of  the  book  of  rules, 
time-card  foot-notes,  and  extra  bulletins.  For  the  man 
who  uses  common  sense  without  being  careless  there  is 
nothing  but  praise.  The  one  who  sticks  closely  to 
the  rules  gets  into  trouble  more  or  less.  The  proper 
knowledge  of  when  and  how  to  violate  cast-iron  rules 
where  such  a violation  is  safe  and  means  expediting 
trafiic  is  the  fruit  of  years  of  actual  experience  and 
train  service.  It  is  just  here,  however,  that  the  human 
i'Icment  steps  in  and  is  at  its  best — and  its  worst. 

Within  the  last  year  or  so  a numlx'r  of  the  big  rail- 
roads have  organized  “ Safety  Departments.”  These 
comprise  a central  safety  committee,  composed  of 
high  officials  of  various  departments;  on  each  operat- 
ing section  there  is  a division  committee,  and  at  each 


Two  views  of  the  underground  switch-signal  “tower”  at  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York.  On  the 
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bif,'  railroad  sliop  tliere  is  a shop  committee.  'J'hese 
sub-eommittees  report  to  the  central  organization. 
'I'hey  are  composed  of  department  heads  and  of  em- 
ployees of  the  rank  and  file.  Every  employee  is  ordered 
to  report  to  a member  of  the  nearest  committee  every 
unsafe  condition  or  i)ractice  that  he  sees.  It  is  then 
investigated  and  remedied.  The  men  are  educated  by 
means  of  illustrated  literature  and  lectures  and  by 
personal  persuasion  to  avoid  taking  chances  that  will 
involve  risk  to  themselves  or  to  others.  It  is  jiracti- 
eally  a new  educational  departure  in  railroading,  and 
alreadj'  is  showing  good  results.  Some  lines  report 
that  in  the  last  six  months  their  personal-injury  eases 
have  decreased  twenty  per  cent,  and  that  their  wreck 
records  have  gone  derwn  also. 

If  every  railroad  employee  had  an  equal  amount  of 
common-  sense,  and  could  use  it  with  equal  effective- 
ness in  every  emergency,  the  human  mechanism  of  a 
railroad  would  be  as  unfailing  as  its  automatic 
machinery.  But  he  has  not.  llierefore  the  railroad 
managers  have  had  to  choose  the  safer  side.  They 
have  had  to  assume  that  the  best  men  in  the  ranks  of 
the  various  divisions  of  their  army  are  as  little  to  be 
relied  upon  and  as  lacking  in  judgment  as  the  poorest. 
This  has  caused  the  making  of  stringent  rules  and 
also  has  brought  about  the  surprise  and  efficiency 
tests  which  are  the  latest  feature  of  modern  rail- 
roading. 

These  tests,  which  are  to  prove  whether  the  rules 
are  being  obeyed  or  not,  consist  in  surprising  the 
engine  and  train  men  with  the  information  that  there 
is  danger  ahead — when  there  is  not — and  then  seeing 
what  they  will  do.  The  engineer  or . the  trainman 
never  knows  when  the  test  is  coming.  It  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  principle  whereby  a traveling  auditor 
drops  into  a station  unexpectedly  and  examines  an 
agent’s  accounts.  Suddenly  an  engineer  sees  a block- 
signal  set  against  him.  An  officer  of  the  road  is 
watching  him  from  somewhere,  but  he  does  not  know 
that.  If  he  brings  his  train  instantly  to  a stop,  all 
is  well.  If  he  does  not  he  is  hauled  up  and  punished 
for  disobedience  of  orders.  The  train-order  system  is 
not  much  safer  to-day  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  but 
it  safeguards  such  as  these  that  have  l>een  slipped 
into  the  crevices  here  and  there  to  prevent  collisions 
and  other  accidents.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  every 
train-despateher  and  every  engineer  has  to  figure  on 
some  one  doiitg  some  foolish  thing  unexpectedly  that 
he  bis  no  bu.siness  to  do.  On  the  otlier  hand.  thc-<e 
surprise  tests,  in  the  hands  of  inefficient  employees, 
may  become  far  more  dangerous  than  disobedience  of 
orders. 

“ I know  of  a surprise  test  made  two  or  three  years 
ago,”  said  an  old  locomotive  engineer,  “ where  .some 
young  signal-engineer  took  a bad  place  to  try  the  te.st 
on  the  engineer  of  a long  train  that  had  about  twelve  ^ 
heavy  cars  on  the  rear  without  air,  and  light  cars  in  ' 
the  forward  part. 

“ They  set  the  signal  after  the  engine  had  passed  the 
distance  signal,  and  when  the  signal  was  set  against 
him  the  engineer  threw  on  his  brakes  suddenly  and 


stopped  the  train,  so  that  tlie  heavy  cars  in  the  rear 
piled  up  the  light  cars  and  threw  them  on  the  opposite 
track  in  front  of  a passenger-train  going  in  the 
opposite  direction.  This  ran  into  the  wreck  and 
killed  the  engineer.  If  it  had  become  known  that  there 
was  a surprise  test  that  signal-engineer  would  have 
been  landed  in  jail.” 

Even  the  signals  themselves  fail — about  once  in  one 
hundred  thousand  times. 

” I was  running  a train  on  track  one,”  said  an 
engineer  not  long  ago,  and  there  was  a local  train 
on  track  three,  and  the  signal  behind  it  was  clear.  I 
had  been  taught  that  this  could  not  happen.  After 
I reached  the  terminal  I got  another  man  and  we 
went  back.  We  saw  four  trains  go  through,  and  still 
that  signal  was  clear.  I went  to  the  superintendent 
and  told  him.  He  called  in  the  signal-engineer.  He 
said:  ‘That  cannot  happen.  It  is  impossible  for  it  to 
haf>pen.’ 

■■  I said  that  it  had  happened,  and  I saw  it.  and  I 
had  two  witnesses,  but  asked  that  the  superintendent 
would  send  two  more  men  to  the  signal  and  see  if 
what  I had  reported  was  not  true.  They  went  out  and 
came  in  and  told  him  it  was  true.  The  magnets  had 
been  welded  by  lightning.” 

When  an  engineer  runs  by  a signal,  or  when  some 
other  man  concerned  in  the  safety  of  a moving  train 
violates  a rule  and  has  a narrow  escape  or  causes 
an  accident,  he  is  disciplined  by  suspension  without 
pay  for  a certain  number  of  days’ or  weeks,  or  by  being 
discharged  from  the  .service.  A suspension  of  this 
sort  engen<lers  the  san:e  spirit  in  an  employee  that  it 
does  in  a man  who  is  sent  to  the  w-orkhouse  for  thirty 
days.  Discipline  does  not  correct  evils  any  more  than 
a workhou.se  sentence  reforms  a criminal.  The  average 
trainman  docs  not  consider  his  job  certain  and  has 
ail  innate  feeling  that  something  may  happen  to  him 
any  time  that  will  cause  his  discharge  any  minute. 
It  is  this  prevailing  spirit  which  causes  him  to  do  his 
work  with  the  idea  of  keeping  within  the  rules  of  the 
company  if  he  can,  and  covering  up  his  mistakes,  if 
po.ssible,  when  trouble  comes.  It  is  also  this  spirit 
which  makes  the  men  misuse  the  machinery  they  have 
to  work  with  so  long  as  they  can  do  so  without  being 
found  out. 

The  man  who  is  habitually  careless  is  more  feared 
by  the  railroad  than  anytliing  els«‘,  and  such  men  are 
being  weeded  out  continually.  Some  railroad  officials 
have  advocated  that  the  chance-taker.  w'ho.se  careless- 
ness, indifference,  or  neglect  has  caused  injury  to 
others,  should  be  brought  to  a realization  of  his  re- 
s[)onsibility — no  matter  what  his  position — ^by  being 
punished  under  the  statutory  laws  just  as  the  ordinary 
criminal. 

It  .seems  to  be  pretty  well  established  that  the 
general  run  of  railroad  employees  are  more  or  less  in- 
different regarding  the  prevention  of  wrecks  and 
minor  accidents  to  equipment.  “ They  do  not  of  them- 
selves or  among  themselves  take'  up  this  question 
further  than  merely  as  a matter  of  gossip,”  says  a 
division  sujierintendent  who  has  come  up  from  the 


ranks.  ” They  do  not  seem  to  think  it  is  a question 
that  they  should  bother  themselves  much  about.  To 
their  notion  the  stopping  of  accidents  is  simply  a 
matter  for  the  management  to  look  out  for.” 

On  the  other  hand,  those  in  charge  of  the  operation 
of  the  railroads  have  to  depend'  on  the  reports  of  em- 
ployees in  regard  to  the  violation  of  rules.  Em- 
ployees will  not  and  cannot  be  compelled  to  report  their 
associates;  therefore  the  checking  of  negligence  in 
that  way  seems  a hopeless  task.  Yet  unchecked  care- 
lessness seems  to  be  the  root  of  the  whole  wreck  mat- 
ter. It  is  the  human  element  that  “ falls  down  ” when 
danger  of  disaster  seems  a remote  contingency — ju.st 
as  it  is  the  human  element  that  shows  the  utmost 
heroism  when  face  to  face  with  real  peril.  But  in 
railroading  being  careful  saves  more  lives  than  being 
courageous. 

The  automatic  machinery  of  the  railroads  is  always 
careful.  The  semaphore,  with  all  its  various  means  of 
operation,  has  done  great  service  in  making  railroad 
travel  safer,  but  something  more  nearly  perfect  is 
needed  to  meet  modern  conditions.  The  visible  signal 
on  the  track  will  some  day  give  way  to  the  visible 
and  audible  signal  in  the  cab,  with  its  accompaniment 
of  the  automatic  stop. 

Telephoning  from  moving  trains  is  still  in  its  ex- 
])erimental  .stage,  though  it  is  nearer  a practical 
realization  than  it  was  a year  ago.  Two  methods  of 
accomplishing  this  have  been  worked  out  recently,  with 
apparent  success,  under  severe  tests.  Neither  of  them, 
however,  is  in  regular  use  on  any  considerable  portion 
of  track. 

The  first  depends  on  a light  third  rail,  which  con- 
veys the  signals,  applies  the  brakes  when  neces.sary, 
and  acts  as  a telephone  wire.  The  engineer  receives 
his  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  track  ahead 
from  a green  light  which  shows  in  his  cab  as  long 
as  the  right  of  way  is  clear.  If  anything  happens  to 
break  the  current  on  the  third  rail  the  air-brakes  are 
set  automatically.  Then  a switch  is  thrown  over  and 
telephonic  connection  is  established  between  the 
engineer  in  the  cab  and  the  nearest  signal  tower.  Thi.s 
device  has  been  tried  on  a twelve-mile  stretch  of  track 
on  an  Eastern  road  and  is  said  to  have  worked 
perfectly. 

The  other  method  is  already  in  daily  use  on  about  a 
hundred  miles  of  a large  system  in  the  West.  The 
road  is  equipped  with  block-signals.  No  third  rail  is 
required.  The  automatic  machinery  is  relied  upon  to 
stop  the  train  in  the  event  - of  datigcr  ahead.  The 
engineer,  however,  is  in  constant  touch  with  the  des- 
patchers  by  means  of  a wireless  telephone.  If  his 
train  is  stopped  by  the  signals  he  can  find  out  in- 
stantly what  the  trouble  is.  If  he  meets  with  a 
trifling  accident  which  causes  him  to  halt  his  train 
until  repairs  are  made,  he  can  report  at  once.  This 
plan  for  safety  is  the  result  of  a series  of  experiments 
■that  this  particular  railroad  has  been  carrying  on  for 
several  years. ' As  spon  as  it  is  perfect — and  it  is  said 
that  it  has  stood  up  under  every  test  so  far — it  will 
bo  put  in  use  on  the  entire  system. 
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BY  R.  A.  SCOTT- JAMES 


BVERY  nation  of  tlie  world  has  its 
own  distinctive  newspapers.  They 
vary  with  the  soil  like  wines  of  the 
country.  Whilst  thore^are  certain 
general  types  to  which’  books  and 
magazines  tend  to  conform,  in  the 
daily  newspaper  human  nature  de- 
clares its  diversity.  When  I am  in 
France  I am  astonished  by  the  .sliglit- 
ness  of  the  newspaper  and  the  apparent  e.xclusive  in- 
terest in  aeroplanes.  When  I am  in  America  T am 
astonished  by  its  vastness  and  the  variety  of  subjects 
designed  to  interest  its  readers.  I am  at  first  be- 
wildered by  its  form,  just  as  the  American  reader  is 
bewildered  by  the  form  of  the  English  paper.  But  we 
soon  get  accustomed  to  headlines  as  we  get  accus- 
tomed to  eye-glasses;  and  through  the  editorial  lens 
we  learn  to  focus  the  daily  vision  of  the  world.  'I'ra- 
dition  and  custom  count  for  much.  The  large,  start- 
ling headlines  of  the  American  journal  descend  by 
direct  inheritance  from  a period  long  prior  to  the  Civil 
War.  The  sedate  headlines  which  are  still  to  be 
found  in  a few  English  papers  descend  from  sedate 
mid-Victorian  days.  We  can  in  time  learn  to  find  our 
way  among  cryptc^rams  or  smudges,  and  to  restuit  any- 
thing that  takes  another  form. 

The  American  magazine  differs  from  the  American 
newspaper  in  this  important  respect,  that  it  is  a na- 
tional, and  not  a State  journal ; that  it  is  broad  and 
cosmopolitan,  not  local  and  restricted.  For  it  is  dis- 
tributed and  read  all  over  the  States.  It  has  to  deal 
with  questions  in  which  all  Americans  are  intcre.sted. 
It  has  sometimes  an  enormous  circulation,  far  exceed- 
ing that  of  any  American  newspaper,  and  it  could  in 
some  cases  subsist  upon  circulation  alone  without 
the  profit  of  advertisements.  That  is  to  say.  some  of 
the  best  popular  magazines  in  America  are  rich  enough 
to  pay  their  contributors  well,  and  sufficiently  free 
from  financial  influences  to  be  disinterested ; and  ap- 
pealing as  they  do  to  a widely  scattered  public,  tliey 
must  be  broad  and  cosmopolitan,  or  at  least  national, 
in  their  treatment. 

The  American  newspaper,  then,  necessarily  differs 
both  from  the  American  magazine  and  the  English 
newspaper,  in  that  it  cannot  be  a completely  national 
o^an;  it  must  be  to  some  extent  localized.  The  vast 
size  of  the  States  makes  it  impossible  to  distribute  a 
daily  paper  over  even  a considerabh*  fraction  of  the 
whole  country.  There  i.s  no  single  journal  which  can 
focus  all  the  news  of  the  country  under  a single  per- 
spective, and  lay  its^ieets  daily  before  the  inliabit- 
ftnts  of  every  eitv/rll'e  onlv  orgaimill ^ort  in  this 
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direction  is  that  of  the  American,  and  as  every  one 
knows  the  Chicago  A?nerican  is  not  the  same  paper 
as  the  New  York  American,  and  the  Boston  .imerican 
differs  from  both.  Mr.  Brisbane’s  contributions  may 
appear  simultaneously  all  over  the  states,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  .imerican  which  is  produced  in  one  city 
is  necc.ssarily  a different  paper  from  the  American 
w’hich  is  produced  elsewhere.  Thus  it  is  that  every 
great  city  in  the  United  States  produces  its  own  news- 
papers. Though  New  York  is  the  metropolis,  its  papers 
liavc  not  the  a.sccndcncy  through  America,  or  even 
a corresponding  area  in  America,  which  London  papers 
c\crci.«e  througliout  England.  Pliiladelphia,  near  as  it 
is  to  New  York,  ha.s  powerful  journals  of  its  own, 
which  suffice  to  keep  the  New  ^'ork  pajicrs  out  of  the 
Philadelphia  market.  The  di.stance  which  separates 
Poston  from  New  York  would  in  England  be  con- 
sidered no  bar  to  the  early  distribution  of  a London 
halfpenny  pa]>er.  But  the  one-cent  papers  of  New 
>'ork,  arriving  comjiarativcly  late  in  Boston,  are  sold 
in  that  city  for  three  cents;  and  make  no  attempt  to 
compete  efiectivcly  with  the  journals  produced  on  the 
spot. 

1 cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  it  is  the  localiza- 
tion of  pji^er.s.  the  present  impossibility  of  their  being 
nationaT  jiapers,  which  accounts  for  so  many  of  their 
obvious  defects.  It  partly  accounts  for  their  com- 
mercial i.sm.  It  partly  accounts  for  their  inaccessibility 
to  ideas.  How  little  space  is  devoted  even  to  politics, 
except  at  particularly  exciting  momenta  xvhen  Mr. 
Roosevelt  may  be  on’  the  war  path!  How  great  a 
sjiace  is  devoted  to  businesses  and  corporations!  The 
“leading  article”  or  editorial  is  a feature  which  no 
Engli.sh  morning  paper  has  dared  to  neglect;  but  the 
corresponding  editorial  page  in  America  is  generally 
far  the  w’orst  part.  TTsuallv  it  is  the  part  that  is  the 
worst  written,  and  it  is  entirely  lacking  in  authority. 
But  I must  qualify  this  remark  bv  saying  that  it  does 
not  apply  to  the  editorial  page  of  the  Evening  Post — ■ 
with  which  I should  generally,  as  it  happens,  disagree 
- — and  that  both  the  Bhiladclphia  Bulletin  and  the 
Boston  Tronft(  ripf  struck  me  as  quite  exceptional  by 
the  serious  attention  which  they  gave  to  their  editorial 
pages  and  their  special  articles.  Dramatic  criticism  in 
most  paiicrs  resolves  it.sclf  into  stage  gossip  and  per- 
sonalities; it  is  slightly  inferior.  I think,  to  the  dra- 
matic criticism  of  English  papers,  and  infinitely  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Paris.  The  literary  columns,  if  not 
consjiicuous  by  their  absence,  have  generally  the  same 
characteristics  as  the  dramatic  columns;  though  I 
must  again  excejit  two  of  the  above-mentioned  papers. 
The  New  York  Times  has  an  excellently  arranged  sup- 
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plement,  but  the  criticism  in  it  is  not  superior  to  that 
of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  or  the  Morning  Post. 

To  speak  generally,  editors  who  may  happen  to  be 
men  of  broad,  general  ideas  are  not  encouraged  to  apply 
those  ideas  to  their  papers.  For  the  average  daily 
journal  does  not  exist  to  propagate  ideas.  In  that 
direction  its  promoters  have  usually  no  special  pride 
or  ambition.  They  are  business  men.  Papers  are  the 
commodity  in  'wdiich  they  deal — an  elastic  commodity 
which  on  occasion  mav  sub.serve  other  business  in- 
terests. It  is  their  iKdief  that  the  general  publie — the 
majority  for  which  they  cater — demands  constant  sen- 
sation of  the  crudest  kind:  that  it  demands  variety; 
that  it  detests  continuity;  that  it  prefers  the  language 
of  slang  to  the  English  language.  They  cater,  in  fact, 
to  every  one  who  can  read,  to  every  one  who  has  come 
under  the  spell  of  elementary  education.  They  refuse 
to  ignore  the  tastes  of  the  most  ignorant  or  even  the 
most  brutalized  of  readers,  and  they  persuade  them- 
selves that  these  are  the  majority. 

I am  not  attempting  to  disparage  the  motives  of 
the  American  newspaper  owner.  His  motives  are  just 
as  good  as  those  of  the  Englishman  who  is  in  the 
same  position  of  power.  The  desire  to  win  a title  is 
certainly  not  nobler  than  the  desire  to  increase  a 
fortune.*  The  commercial  system  of  exploiting  the 
coarsest  tastes  of  the  community  is  not  one  whit  in- 
ferior to  the  system  devised  in  England  for  exploiting 
the  sentimentalism  and  the  f add  ism  of  the  public.  I 
would  rather  see  the  frank  exploitation  of  the  de- 
pravity of  New  York  than  the  insincere  exploatation 
of  what  passes  for  “ conscience  ” in  England. 

But  there  is  something  of  the  same  difficulty  all  the 
world  over.  Daily  papers  are  made  for  the  democracy. 
By  the  w’ay  in  which  we  run  our  papers  we  show  to 
what  extent  we  lielieve  in  our  democracy,  how  far  we 
trust  its  hydra  heads.  All  the  world  over  the  journal- 
ist is  doomed  to  be  a combination  of  rhetorician  and 
cynic,  and  if  he  is  very  cynical  his  rhetoric  will  be 
something  to  make  angids  weep.  His  rhetoric  and 
his  cynicism  will  be  forced  into  the  service  of  the  jour- 
nalis'tic  convention  he  inherits,  and  will  support  the 
estimate  of  the  public  which  may  be  in  vogue  at  the 
time.  Perhaps  the  journalist  of  the  future,  in  Eurojie 
and  America,  v.dll  be  the  revolutionary  who  tramples 
upon  journalistic  conventions,  who  will  ascertain  not 
what  the  public  will  tolerate,  but  what  it  needs  and  can 
willingly  accept.  Individual  novelists  have  doni'  this, 
in  their  sphere  of  fiction.  Magazines  have  tentatively 
aimed  at  this  in  periodical  literature.  It  still  remains 
to  be  done,  in  England  and  America,  in  the  .splicre  of 
daily  journali^nipjgjnal  from 
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Protefted  from  the  wind,  they  nevertlieless  souf^ht  the 
isunlijjht  and  were  soon  engaged  in  cleaning  the  lish 
and  cooking  them  on  green  bireli  twigs  over  a hot  fire, 
'riiey  shared  their  labors  and  equally  disposed  of  an 
astonishing  number  of  trout.  The  meal  over,  the  fire 
tjuenclied — too  well  they  knew  what  a careless  spark 
might  mean  to  the  forest — they  lay  back  with  that 
absolute  content  which  comes  only  from  food  hungrily 
eaten  in  the  open  air. 

A chipmunk  rustled  in  the  leaves.  Far  away  a 
drummer  partridge  began  his  pompous  serenade.  A 
doe.  on  the  mountainside,  whistled  shrilly  to  her 
fawn.  Suddeidy,  raucous  with  temper,  the  scream  of 
a blue  jay  broke  from  the  tree-tops. 

The  girl  sat  up  quickly. 

There’s  that  jeasely  bird  of  yours,”  said  the 

boy. 

“ You’re  the  one  who  wants  it,  not  me.”  she  an- 
swered, quickly. 

Something  in  her  voice  jarred  on  his  drowsy  comfort. 
With  an  unconscious  mental  resentment  at  the  neces- 
sity for  movement,  he  turned  on  his  arm  and  looked 
at  her. 

She  was  sitting  bolt-upright,  her  lips  half  parted, 
her  eyes  fixed  on  notl'.ing.  her  frankly  uncorseted  young 
bosom  rising  and'  falling  rapidly  beneath  her  coarse 
blouse.  Had  the  boy  known  it,  she  was  wonderfully 
beautiful,  like  a wood  nymph,  a ereature  of  the  forest, 
child  of  the  warm  sunshine  and  pure  silences. 

Some  hint  of  this  reached  him  vaguely,  however,  in 
resentment  at  the  hea\’y  brown  lock  of  hair  that  sud- 
denly escaped  from  the  somewhat  untidy  pile  at  the 
back  of  her  head  and  momentarily  hid  her  face.  The 
spell  broke  with  her  voice: 

“ There  might  be  a stun.  They  say  there  is.  There 
are  lots  of  blue  jays  and  no  one  ain’t  found  no  nest. 
That’s  funny,  ain’t  it?  If  there  was  a stun  you  could 
sell  it  for  . . . for  a hundred  dollars,  maybe,  and 
tben  you  could  go  out  beyant.” 

The  boy  nodded. 

“ That  would  be  enough.  I eoxild  work  and  go  all 
over  the  world.  I’m  strong,”  he  .said. 

" Yes.  you’re  strong,”  she  admitted.  “ What  would 
you  do?” 

” First  I’d  earn  a big  stake  of  money,  then  I’d  get 
a fur  coat  and  a ‘ driver,’  like  the  walkin’  boss.  I’d — • 
I’d  be  a man.”  he  concluded,  somewhat  lamely. 

“ Would  you  smoke  cigars,”  she  asked.  “ and  get 
hot-real  drunk  like  the  walkin’  boss  does?” 

■’  Suppose  HO.”  he  assented,  dubiously,  not  quite 
liking  the  prospect,  but  recognizing  necessary  manly 
attributes. 

'■  You’d  send  money  back  to  your  maw?”  she  a.sked. 
breathlessly. 

“ You  l)et.  and  I’d  find  paw  and  .send  him  back  too. 
Maw’d  like  that  better  nor  money.” 

'I'liey  fished  the  brook  down  again  and  at  the  main 
stream  equally  divided  the  booty.  The  girl  started 
d<»wn  and  the  boy  up  the  mountain. 

As  he  climbed  through  the  close  second  growth  a 
clear  hail  came  to  him  from  below. 

" We'll  find  that  nest  yet,”  it  said. 

Ill 

The  days  lengthened  out  into  long  summer  evening.s. 
the  dogwoods  were  a riot  of  bloom,  and  tlie  few  gnarled 
and  senile  apple  trees,  planted  in  the  valley,  looked  as 
though  flights  of  fairies  were  resting  on  their  hoary 
branches. 

The  boy  and  girl  wandered  over  the  mountain  or. 
with  instinctive  caution,  carefully  avoiding  all  human 
habitation,  explored  the  valley. 

There  were  a million  things  to  see.  a thoiusand 
mysteries  to  solve,  and  endless  Lrest  happenings  to  be 
discussed,  coming  back  always  to  fascinating  .surmises 
about  the  blue  jay’s  nest. 

The  vixen  who  made  her  den  under  the  shadow  of 
the  precipice  was  carefully  marked  down  with  her 
prospective  family  and  mate  as  prey  when  winter 
should  have  made  fox  fur  of  value;  the  baby  owls, 
whose  life  began  before  the  snow  had  gone,  huddled 
comically  on  the  edge  of  their  umsavory  nest  in  their 
insatiable  desire  for  food,  only  to  find  that  the  noise 
which  so  resembled  the  clack  of  a parent’s  beak  came 
from  the  ridiculously  laughing  human  beings  below; 
even  the  secretive  and  discreet  wood-duck  found  eyes 
as  bright  as  her  own  peering  down  on  her  as  she  sat 
■ frozen  ’ on  her  nest. 

With  .such  adventures  and  interests  the  days  fairly 
Hew.  Tliere  w.hs  always  something  left  unseen,  always 
.Home  expedition  left  unfinished. 

The  acme  of  excitement  was  reached  when,  in  wan- 
dering unusually  far  afield,  thej'  came  upon  the  unmis- 
takable tracks  of  a bear.  The  day  was  too  far  goin* 
for  further  investigation,  but  an  enthusiastic  expedi- 
tion was  planned  for  the  morrow. 

It  was  still  dark  when  the  boy  and  the  girl  met  on 
tile  precipice,  two  shadows,  one  of  which  carried  tiie 
wxMHlman’s  only  necessity — a rifle.  A few  whispered 
words  and  thev  started  up  the  mountain.  The  little 
cool  wind,  w’hich  heralds  dawn,  blew  doxvn  on  them 
as  they  crossed  the  next  to  highest  ridge  and  went 
down  into  the  virgin  .spruce. 

As  light  came  they  picked  up  the  tracks  where  tiiey 
liad  found  them  the  day  before,  and  sat  down  close  to- 
gether, on  a large  rock,  to  eat  a rude  meal. 

“Do  you  reckon  it’s  a he?”  whispered  tlie  girl. 

“ Don’t  know.”  he  answered ; “ hope  so.” 

“ You- won’t  shoot  if  it’s  a she?” 

“ Xot  ’less  I have  to,  ’less  slie  cha.Hcs  us.” 

“You  won’t  hurt  the  cubs  if  slie  has  any?  T ain't 
never  seen  none.” 

The  boy  laughed  guardedly  and  shook  his  head. 
They  took  up  the  trail. 

From  the  place  where  they  had  found  them,  the  eilge 
of  a brook,  the  tracks  ran  plainly  for  a mile  or  so 
and  then  were  lost  on  a rim  of  rock  that  surrounded 
a dip  in  the  topography.  It  was  a mere  dimple  on 
the  mountain’s  cheek,  a very  heavily  wooded  bowl  about 
half  a mile  across. 

They  followed  the  edge,  silent  as  shadows,  peering 
into  the  woods  below,  until  they  had  all  but  circled 
it,  when  the  girl,  with  a quick  intake  of  breath,  drew 
him  down  to  the  rocks  besidwdiw^  Together  thevlpeered 
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of  their  search.  A great  she  bear  lay  in  the  scooped- 
out  side  of  a rotten  hemlock  log,  two  fat  cubs  asleep 
against  her  belly.  She  lay  half-turned  from  them,  up 
wind,  her  great  head  swaying  as  if  reading  some  Mar- 
coni message  from  the  slight  breeze.  A dip  in  the  air- 
current  brought  her  some  taint  of  the  watchers.  She 
was  on  her  feet  so  quickly  that  the  eye  could  not  follow 
the  movement,  and,  spilling  the  cubs  without  cere- 
mony, circled  about,  ber  nose  high  in  air  and  her  little 
<‘yes  examining  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  cliff. 
The  cubs  after  one  iiivoluntary  .squeal  huddled  beneath 
her.  The  boy  and  girl  held  their  breath.  For  fully 
five  minutes  she  stood  sampling  each  wisp  of  wind, 
and  then,  apparently  reassured,  relaxed  and  sank  back 
into  the  hollow  whicli  fitted  her  great  body,  a move- 
ment which  tile  cubs  instantly  interpreted  as  an  in- 
vitation to  breakfast. 

“Ain’t  she  a bull!”  whispered  the  boy. 

“Them  cubs  is  like  kittens,”  breathed  the  girl. 

“ An’  fat  as  a hog.” 

“ ’Spose  the  he  is  around?” 

“No,  no,”  hissed  tlie  boy;  “she'd  be  afraid  he'd  eat 
’em.” 

They  watched  in  strained  silence  ten  minutes  more, 
not  daring  to  move,  tlien  the  boy  cautiously  raised  his 
rifle  and  lowered  it — on  the  scene  below.  He  did  not 


to  Ixe  followed  by  the  raucous  cry  of  a blue  jay  in 
midair.  Her  heart  nearly  ceased  beating  as  she 
cautiously  approached.  There  was  a rustle  in  the 
branches,  and  not  five  feet  above  her  the  mother  blue 
jay  left  the  nest. 

For  a long  time  she  stootl  looking  at  the  rude  huddle 
of  sticks.  A bird  came  bai-k.  perched  on  a near-by  tree, 
and  was  gone.  The  nestlings  raised  hungry  heads,  all 
mouth  and  throat,  and  demanded  fooil. 

Here  was  the  “ beyant  ” for  the  boy.  In  the  nest  lay 
the  talisman  that  w'ould  open  the  gates  to  “good  luck 
an’  riches.”  the  key  to  the  world  that  would  make 
him  a man  with  a “ driver  ” like  the  w'alkin’  boss,  a 
fur  coat,  and  furnish  him  real  manly  dissipations — 
and  would  take  him  from  her  forever.  With  a sob 
she  tied  down  the  mountain. 

Above,  the  boy,  a lonely  figure,  was  waiting  on  the 
ledge. 

IV 

The  wind  came  and  blew  away  the  night,  SunlM>ains 
hurried  down  and  thirstily  drank  up  the  dew.  The 
crickets  and  tiny  grass-dwellers  thawed  out  from  the 
torpor  of  the  cool  night  and  all  began  to  sing  at  once 
because  they  were  glad. 

Slowly  tlie  girl  went  up  the  mountain  trail,  her  eyes 
very  bright,  her  head  high. 


She  was  sitting  bolt-upright,  her  lipis  half  parted,  her  eyes  fixed  on  nothing 


intend  to  shoot;  the  girl  knew  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  slioot. 

“ Bet  I could  drill  them  two  culis  to  once.”  he 
wliispered. 

“No,  no!”  gasjted  the  girl  and  put  out  a restraining 
hand. 

To  the  ten.seness  of  his  iiosition  the  touch  on  his  arm 
added  just  the  final  tension.  His  finger  tightened 
on  the  trigger,  the  muzzle  jerked  up.  and  the  heavy 
Imllet  went  hurtling  through  the  tops  of  the  spruces.* 

With  a roar  of  fear  and  anger  the  lieast  was  on  her 
feet,  the  frightened  cubs  herded  behind  her.  For  a 
moment  she  hesitated  and  seemed  about  to  charge  up 
the  cliff,  and  then  turned  and.  driving  her  cubs  before 
her.  with  incredible  rapidity  for  so  large  an  animal 
disajipeared  in  the  heavy  growth. 

The  boy’s  face  was  erimsep  as  he  faced  the  wide- 
eyed  girl. 

“ You're  jeasely  smart,  ain’t  ye?”  be  .said,  through 
clenched  teeth,  and,  turning,  took  the  back  trail,  the 
girl,  trying  in  vain  to  control  her  .sobs,  following. 

It  was  barely  noon  and  their  day  of  hapjiiness  was 
done! 

In  tho  afternoon  the  girl  slifiix'd  into  the  woods. 
She  did  not  intend  to  go  up  the  mountain,  but  circled 
to  the  right,  climbing  slowly.  Tnipereeptibly  she  edged 
over  toward  her  usual  trail,  until,  with  ferninine  self- 
deception.  she  tried  to  persuade  herself  that  .she  was 
surprised  to  find  it  only  a few  rods  away.  .As  she 
hesitated  a fl.-i.Hli  of  blue  darted  from  a young  spruce. 


Slowly  the  boy  came  down  the  mountain  trail,  bis 
eyes  dark  with  thought,  his  head  bent. 

."^be  flew  to  him.  flushed  and  excited. 

“ I’ve  found  it.  I’ve  found  it.  not  a nxl  from  here.” 
she  cried.  “ the  blue  jay's  nest.” 

“ You  still  thinkin’  of  that?”  he  asked,  listlessly. 

“Thinkin’?  I’ve  found  it.” 

He  followed  her  from  the  trail  to  the  young  spruce. 
Two  flashes  of  blue  left  the  tree  and  two  blue  jays, 
bristling  with  exeitement,  perched  on  a jiopple  a 
hundred  yards  away. 

“There!  there!”  She  pointed  at  the  nest. 

The  boy  never  took  his  eyes  from  ber.  Her  mouth 
was  trembling,  her  breath  came  (|uickly.  her  eyes  hail 
the  dewy  sweetness  of  violets. 

“ Oet  the  stun.”  she  liegged.  “ Don’t  drop  it.  You 
can  have  everything  you  want.  I ain’t  even  lookeil.” 

“ An’  I can  go  ’way  an’  be  rich,  an’  never  come 
back?”  he  asked. 

The  light  died  from  her  eyes.  Blinded,  she  leaned 
forward,  nearly  touching  him. 

“ You  want  to  go  so  jeasely  bad.”  she  whi8|H*rcd. 

"Hell!”  choked  the  bov.  His  arms  went  out  and 
gathered  her  in  like  a tired  bird,  he  felt  the  sweet, 
warm  pressure  of  her  body  against  him.  and  as  his 
lips  met  hers  he  knew  he  had  found  the  “ beyant.” 

Two  blue  jays  returned  noiselessly  to  their  nest, 
riiey  knew  they  had  escaped  a great  jieril,  but  .some 
sulitle  woodlanil  i»''fi>irt  tidd  thougli  dis- 

covered, thev  need  ne\cW/i*dlil  fWr  'tlicir  borne. 
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William  Courtenay  A scene  from  T.  C.  Murray’s  tragedy,  “ Birthright,”  as  given  by  the  Irish  Players  at  Wallack’s.  The 

m Romance,  at  Maxine  Elliott’s  players,  from  left  to  right,  are:  Eileen  O’Doherty,  Sydney  Morgan,  J.  M.  Kerrigan,  and  Fred  O’Donovan 
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FINANCE 

BY  FRANKLIN  ESCHER 
The  Income  Tax  and  the  Market 

FAR  FROM  HURTING  THE  PRICE  OF  SECURITIES.  THE  IMPOSITION  OF  AN  INCOME  TAX  MAY  BE 
EXPECTED  TO  EXERT  A STRONG  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTIVE  SIDE  OF  SECURITY  VALUES 


indeed  is  the  cliange 
aken  place  in  Wall 

de  toward  the  income 
e four  years  that  the 
legislatures  have  been 
necessary  constitution- 
. When  tite  measure 
msly  brought  forward 
.,.40  .v4v...’ed  by  tlie  “Street” 

with  undisguised  disapproval,  later,  when  it  passed 
Congress  and  was  sulmiitted  to  the  states  for  ratifica- 
tion, arousing  a storm  of  hostile  criticism.  Now,  four 
years  later,  wlien  the  last  state  necessary  lias  sig- 
nified its  approval  of  the  amendment  and  a tax  on 
incomes  has  become  a practical  certainty,  the  finaneial 

community  wags  its  head  approvingly,  quite  as 

though  it  had  l)een  in  favor  of  the  thing  all  along. 
Of  the  hostile  comment  and  bitter  criticism  aroused 
by  the  measure  when  it  was  first  prepared  there  has 
been  practically  none.  By  all  means  let’s  have  an 
income  tax  has  l)een  the  drift  of  the  comment  of  the 
investment-distributing  houses.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  security  markets  it  is  the  best  thing  that  could 
possibly  happen. 

Ts  it  simply  a calm  acceptance  of  the  inevitable,  a 
determination  to  put  the  best  possible  face  on  the 
thing,  or  is  it  that  this  matter  of  a direct  tax  on 
incomes  has  l)een  studied  more  carefully  and  found 
lacking  in  those  elements  destructive  to  security 
values  harped  upon  to  such  an  extent  at  the  time 
the  proposition  was  first  made?  The  latter  hypothesis 
would  seem  to  1)0  the  more  reasonable.  Wall  Street 
has  never  been  noted  for  the  grace  with  which  it  bows 
to  the  inevitable,  or  to  anything  else,  for  that  matter. 
If  the  “Street”  felt  now  about  the  income  tax  as 
it  felt  only  a couple  of  years  ago,  ratification  by 
states  or  no  ratification,  the  voice  of  lamentation 
Would  be  heard  loud  in  the  land.  No,  it  may  .safely 
l)e  assumed  that  the  reason  for  the  change  isn’t  that 
the  levying  of  an  income  tax  is  regarded  as  inevitable 
and  so  to  be  received  with  the  l)est  possible  grace.  Far 
more  reasonable  is  the  supposition  that  during  the 
time  that  state  legislatures  all  over  the  country  have 
l)een  voting  on  the  proposed  a,mendment.  the  l)earing 
of  an  income  tax  on  the  8<‘curity  market  has  l)een 
carefully  gone  into  and,  naturally  enough,  found  very 
different  from  the  bugaboo  at  lirst  paraded  by  the 
measure’s  opponents. 

Ivovy  an  income  tax  yielding  large  revenue  and  you 
open  the  way  for  ruthless  reduction  of  the  tariff 
schedules — that  was  the  bogey’s  first  grimace.  Pro- 
vide the  government  with  enough  revenue  so  that  it 
doesn’t  need  its  present  income  from  customs,  was  the 
cry,  and  you’ll  get  the  kind  of  tariff  revision  that 
will  give  American  business  a blow  from  which  it 
will  never  recover.  Then  what  will  happen  to  the 
price  of  stocks  and  bonds? 

I..et  us  look  a little  into  that.  The  danger,  it  is 
claimed,  is  that  the  imposition  of  an  income  tax  will 
yield  the  government  a big  revenue,  thus  putting  the 
party  in  power  in  a position  where  it  can  work  havoc 
among  the  tariff  schedules  without  l)eing  incon- 
venienced by  the  resulting  loss  of  income.  Untie  the 
hands  of  the  President  and  Congress,  in  other  words, 
and  all  you  can  hope  for  is  something  resembling 
what  happened  when  the  bull  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  china-shop.  As  long  as  the  government  “ needs 
the  money  ” “ safe  and  sane  ” revision  of  the  tariff 
is  possible.  With  enough  money  from  an  income  tax 
coming  in  to  offset  the  loss  from  reduced  customs 
“ safe  and  .sane  ” revision  isn’t  possible. 

That  such  an  idea  “ took  hold  ” two  or  three  years 
ago  is  understandable  enough,  but  that  in  view  of 
what  has  happened  since,  politically,  there  should 
be  any  one  who  still  thinks  that  way  seems  queer 
indeed.  As  a'lhafter  'of  fact,  there  are  not  a great 
many  people  of  intelligence  at  present  expressing 
themselves  as  of  the  opinion  that  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff  will  be  carried  on  in  any  other  than  a careful 
and  scientific  way.  There  are  plenty  of  protectionists 
w|)o  think  the  tariff  is  all  right  as'  it  is  and  that  to 
loiver  it  at  all  would  be  a mistake,  but  even  here  the 


admission  is  general  that  whatever  reducing  is  done 
is  going  to  l)e  done  in  a w’ay  calculated  to  hurt  busi- 
ness to  the  least  possible  extent. 

For,  aside  from  the  high  character  of  the  President- 
elect. the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  there 
has  been  a big  change  in  the  country’s  business  life 
since  the  Democratic  party  was  last  in  power,  and 
that  the  attitude  toward  the  tariff  of  a Democratic 
Congress  of  to-day  is  necessarilv  very  different  from 
the  attitude  of  a Democratic  Congress  of  twentj’  or 
thirty  years  ago.  To  real  downward  tariff  revision 
the  party  is  jiledged  and  real  downward  tariff  re- 
vision we  are  bound  to  get;  but  the  fact  that  a 
Democratic  administration  is  doing  the  revising  is 
nowadays  not  the  slightest  reason  for  believing  that 
it  will  be  done  in  anything  but  tbe  most  careful  and 
conservative  way. 

No,  in  the  fact  that  the  receipt  of  lil)eral  revenues 
from  the  income  tax  will  oi)en  the  way  to  tariff  re- 
vision there  is  nothing  for  business  or  the  markets 
to  fear.  Quite  the  contrary.  With  the  government 
assured  of  necessary  revenue,  the  job  of  rearranging 
the  tariff  schedules  on  an  equitable  basis  can  lie  gone 
at  in  all  the  more  deliberate  manner. 

The  other  thing  about  a tax  on  incomes  which,  it 
has  been  claimed,  would  hurt  the  price  of  securities 
is  the  lessening  of  their  net  yield  to  the  purchaser. 
The  tax,  when  it  is  once  levied,  will,  of  course.  Include 
revenue  from  whatever  source  derived — from  bonds 
owned  just  as  much,  for  instance,  as  from  a salary 
or  an  interest  in  a husiness.  That,  it  is  contended, 
will  make  securities  less  desirable  from  an  investment 
standpoint.  It  means,  in  tbe  fir‘<t  place,  that  the  net 
yield  will  he  reduced  and.  in  the  second  place  that 
with  dividends  and  interest  taxed  before  they  ever 
get  to  the  share  and  bond  holder  at  all,  evasion  of  the 
tax  on  money  so  invested  will  lie  all  hut  impossible. 

Human  nature  is  frail  and  the  second  of  these  con- 
tentions may  have  something  in  it,  but  in  the  first 
one  there  is  mighty  little  force.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  the  income  tax,  when  it  goes  into  force,  calls 
for  the  payment  of  one  per  cent,  on  an  income  of, 
say,  $.5,000.  This  amount,  we  will  assume,  comes 
from  a fund  of  .$100,000  invested  in  a hundred  one- 
thcusand-dollar  5-per-cent,  bonds,  each  bond  thus 
contributing  .$50.  Imposition  of  an  income  tax  of 
one  per  cent.  (.$50  on  the  amount  in  question)  would 
redtice  the  yield  of  each  of  the  hundred  bonds  to 
.$49.50.  The  “ basis,”  therefore,  would  be  4.95  per 
cent,  instead  of  6 per  cent. 

To  a savings-bank  or  an  insurance  company  or  some 
other  institution  which  buys  bonds  in  big  blocks  a 
change  of  .05  per  cent,  in  the  interest  basis  might 
make  a difference,  hut  not  with  the  ordinary  investor. 
In  these  days  of  high-living  costs  he  wants,  of  course, 
to  get  all  the  income  he  can,  hut  if  a bond  suits  his 
requirements  otherwise  he  is  not  apt  to  object  to  it 
iM'cause  tbe  annual  income  is  .$49. .50  instead  of  $.50. 
That  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  it  must  l>e  ad- 
mitted, would  make  very  little  difference. 

So  much  for  possible  adverse  effects.  Now,  how 
about  the  constructive  side — is  there  any  way  in  which 
the  imposition  of  an  income  tax  will  work  in  favor 
of  the  markets  and  of  security  prices? 

Decidedly  there  is.  This  proposed  tax,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  is  not  to  be  added  to  taxes  already 
existing,  but  is  designed  largely  to  take  their  place. 
So  used  have  most  of  us  become  to  the  tariff  that  we 
no  longer  appreciate  what  a very  heavy  tax  upon  the 
country  the  tariff  is.  The  average  man  who  buys  a 
suit  of  clothes,  for  instance,  has  some  sort  of  an  idea 
that  because  there  is  a high  protective  tariff  on  wool 
the  suit  may  be  costing  him  a little  more  than  it 
otherwise  would.  In  very  few  instances  has  he  any 
distinct  idea  of  how  many  dollars  he  is  actually  being 
mulcted  for  the  benefit  of  somebody  else.  But  because 
he  doesn’t  realize  it  he  doesn’t  get  the  suit  for  any 
less  money.  The  excess  he  pays  here  and  on  the 
other  tariff-protected  articles  he  buys  aggregates  a 
really  very  considerable  sum — a sum  far  in  excess  of 
any  income  tax. that  will  ever  be  imposed  to  take 
the  plaee  of  this  extortion. 


What  has  all  that  to  do  with  security  values? 
Simply  this:  As  it  is  now  the  average  citizen  is 
being  heavily  taxed  through  the  operation  of  the 
tariff — indirectly,  but  none  the  less  surely.  He  w’ill 
l>e  taxed,  too,  when  the  tariff  schedules  are  cut  down 
to  a reasonable  point  gnd  the  government  collects  a 
certain  percentage  of  his  income,  but  what  he  will  be 
paying  then  will  be  very  much  less  than  w’hat  he  is 
paying  now.  If,  under  present  conditions,  his  income 
and  his  expenditures  just  balance,  under  the  new 
conditions  there  will  be  a surplus  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  And  just  that  difference,  while  it  may  not 
figure  out  as  very  much  in  individual  cases,  does  mean 
a big  aggregate  for  the  country  which  will  be  avail- 
able for  investment  in  securities. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  an  income  tax  of  one 
per  cent.,  or  even  of  two  or  three  per  cent,  for  that 
matter,  would  be  less  of  a strain  on  the^average  man’s 
income  than  the  amount  at  present  taken  out  of  it 
by  the  tariff  tax?  An  income  tax  of  one  i>er  cent, 
on  $5,000  would  mean  an  annual  charge  of  $.50. 
Consider  the  expenditures  of  the  five-thousand-dollar- 
a-year  man  for  articles  on  which  an  exorbitant  tariff 
at  present  exists.  Fifty  per  cent.,  forty  per  cent., 
sixty  per  cent. — that  is  what  in  only  too  many  cases 
he  is  paying  extra  for  what  he  buys.  How  much 
does  it  aggregate  in  the  course  of  a year?  Fifty 
dollars?  A great  many  times  fifty  dollars,  certainly. 
A tax  several  times  larger  than  any  there  is  any  likeli- 
hood of  iHMiig  adopted  would  take  less  money  out  of 
the  average  income  than  the  pre8<mt  tariff  schedules 
take  out  of  it. 

But  from  where,  then,  if  taxes  are  going  to  l)e 
lightened  this  way,  is  the  money  to  run  the  govern- 
ment coming  from?  Aggregate  taxes  are  not  going 
to  be  lightened;  they  are  simply  going  to  be  reap- 
portioned. As  it  stands  now  the  small  man,  through 
the  working  of  the  tariff,  is  contributing  a dispro- 
]>ortionate  share.  When  the  tariff  is  cut  down  and 
replaced  with  a tax  on  incomes  that  wMll  no  longer 
be  the  case.  The  man  of  mcslerate  means  w’ill  pay 
less  and  the  man  of  wealth  will  pay  more. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  result  will 
l)e  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  actually  avail- 
able for  investment  in  securities.  If  the  government 
takes  just  as  much  money  out  of  the  country  as  it 
did  before,  it  may  be  argued,  there  will  be  neither 
any  decrease  nor  increase  in  tbe  amount  available. 
That,  however,  doesn’t  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
the  money  which  will  be  saved  by  the  great  middle 
cla.ss  M'ili  llow'  into  investment  securities  to  a far 
greater  extent  than  the  money  now  being  saved  by 
persons  of  large  means.  Easily  enough  can  the  hur- 
den  of  such  moderate  taxation  as  is  necessary  in  this 
country  be  shifted  upon  those  best  qualified  to  bear  it, 
and  that  without  in  the  least  impairing  their  security- 
buying power. 

Another  favorable  feature  of  the  proposed  tax  from 
a security  market  standpoint  is  that  it  will  bring  in 
a lot  of  small  buyers  who  heretofore  have  never  had 
anything  left  over  to  invest.  And  that,  of  course, 
means  real  absorption — the  purchase  of  securities,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  them  over  at  a profit,  but 
of  locking  them  away  for  permanent  investment.  So 
far  as  price  is  concerned,  that  is  an  important  con- 
sideration. A house  putting  out  an  issue  of  bonds 
would  rather  see  a single  $1,000  piece  locked  up  in 
the  strong-box  of  a genuine  investor  than  $10,000 
worth  sold  over  and  over  again  speculatively. 

Wide  distribution  of  securities,  too,  is  a most  fa- 
vorable influence  in  that  it  tends  to  bring  about  a 
more  reasonable  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public 
toward  the  corporations.  To  no  small  extent  is  the 
hard  time  which  the  railroads  and  industrial  com- 
panies have  been  having  during  the  past  six  or  eight 
years  due  to  the  relatively  limited  number  of  persons 
financially  interested  in  them.  That  is  a condition 
which  statistics  as  to  share  and  bond  holders  show 
has  been  greatly  improved  during  the  past  year  or 
two,  and  in  which  the  adoption  of  an  income  tax 
measure  is  going  to  bring  about  further  considerable 
improvement. 
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him  hold  that  somewhat  worldly  and  cynical  assembly 
spellbound  by  a powerful  and  pathetic  sketch  of  social 
mjsery.  Few  men  are  more  sensitive  to  the  poverty 
and  wrctehedtn’ss  and  gloom  in  which  the  masses  of 
the  people  dwell,  and  few  are  more  apt  or  more  skilled 
in  making  the  House  un-omfortable  by  reminding  it  of 
their  existence. 

It  took  but  a few  years  for  Air.  Lloyd  George  to 
stamp  himself  on  the  House  of  Commons  as  a ma.ster 
of  Parliamentary  strategy  and  a during,  brilliant, 
biting  swashbuckler  of  debate,  the  only  man,  indeed, 
on  the  Liberal  side  who  could  stand  up  to  .Tosepb 
Chamberlain  and  - return  him  blow  for  blow  undis- 
mayed. He  had  from  the  first  the  three  indispensable 
qualifications  - for  political  success— courage,  the  in- 
eommunicable  gift  of  seizing  the  occasion  and  attract- 
ing notice,  and.  lastly,  an  unwearied  assiduity.  He 
has  risen  in  tlie  national  legislature,  just  as  he  rose 
outside  it.  by  his  own  unaided  merit.  In  many  ways 
I do  not  know  a man,  exeejit  .John  Burns,  who  is  more 
typical  of  the  wholesome  revolution  that  is  passing 
over  English  life  andkT'llitics — a revolition  that  is 
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gradually  throwing  open  careers  to  talent  and  caus- 
ing men  to  be  judged  by  what  they  are  and  by 
what  they  do  and  not  by  the  non-essentials  of  birth 
or  position  or  wealth.  The  long  distance,  so  quickly 
and  buoyantly  traversed,  from  an  obscure  solicitor- 
ship  in  Wales  to  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer 
is  an  object-lesson  in  the  realities  of  democracy  from 
which  young  England  may  draw  all  the  inspiration  it 
needs. 

But  democracy  is  the  “ note  ” of  Air.  Lloyd 
George’s  personality  as  well  as  of  his  career.  He  is 
one  of  the  chc(>ricst  amf  most  approachable  of  men. 
Alerely  to  catch  a glimpse  of  him  as  he  walks  rapidly 
through  the  lobbies,  with  life  and  vivacity  speaking 
in  every  movement — a small,  well-knit  man,  with  long 
hair,  now  touched  with  grav,  brushed  back  in  waves 
from  a broad  and  powerful  forehead,  features  in 
which  strength  and  sensitiveness,  good  humor  and 
resolution,  arc  blended  in  an  almost  poetic  pallor, 
large  flashing  eyes  that  talk  even  when  the  lips  move 
not,  and  an  ever-ready  smile  of  extraordinary  sweet- 
ness— is  to  know  him  for  the  hearty,  genuine,  genial, 
good  fellow  he  is.  Frankness  and  a captivating 


camaraderie  flame  from  him.  I can  imagine  no  man 
less  capable  of  cultivating  the  English  habit  of  con- 
descension or  of  working  up  a “ manner.”  or  of  affect- 
ing to  be  bored  or  overweighted  by  the  responsibilities 
of  office.  If  he  has  any  pose  it  is  to  have  no  po.sc  at 
all.  to  be  modern  and  emancipated  to  the  fingei-tips. 
to  let  nothing  stand  in  the  way  of  the  prompt  and 
efficient  discharge  of  business.  Like  all  good  fighters, 
there  is  nothing  petty  or  malicious  about  him.  He 
believes  profoundly  in  himself,  in  Wales,  and  in  facts; 
and  I have  heard  him  renew  a debate  in  the  House 
with  an  almost  uncanny  detachment,  praising  oppo- 
nents with  a large  and  generous  appreciation  it  was 
good  to  listen  to.  and  estimating  the  efforts  of  those 
on  his  own  side  witli  a just  and  wholly  .impersonal 
reengnitioh  uf  their  value  or  their  defects.  Tlie  glow 
and  zest  and  responsiveness  of  his  nature,  his  candid, 
pouncing  mind,  the  wholesome  boyish  streak  that  runs 
through  all  he  says  and  does,  the  infectious  freshness 
of  his  talk  and  outlook,  his  whole  air  of  blithe  and 
sympathetic  vitality,  combine  to  make  him,  if  not  the 
greatest,  at  anv  rat**  the  most  remarkable  personality 

in  Briti,.,  from 
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The  Largest  Reptile 

The  German  expedition  equipped  by  the 
Geologic- Paleontological  Institute  of  the' 
University  of  Berlin,  which  has  been  two 
years  in  the  field  in  German  East  Africa, 
has  just  announced,  through  Dr.  Edward 
llennig  of  the  expedition,  the  discovery  of 
huge  limb  bones,  vcrtebrne,  the  skull,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world’s  largest  reptile 
railed  gigantosaurus.  This  mighty  creat- 
ure is  estimated,  from  the  height  and  size 
of  the  bones  excavated,  to  have  been  160 
feet  long.  This  is  just  double  the  length 
of  the  diplodocus  of  the  United  States. 
The  latter,  along  with  the  well-known 
skeleton  of  brontosaurus,  from  N^'yoming. 
.sixty-si.x  feet  long  and  sixteen  feet  high, 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
New  York,  previously  held  the  supremacy 
for  size  and  length. 

The  new  giant  East  African  dinosaur 
was  herbivorous,  living  in  the  waters.  Its 
neck  and  limbs  appear  to  have  been  twice 
as  long  as,  and  a good  deal  thicker  than, 
those  of  the  diplodocus.  The  locality 
where  tbe  bones  of  the  monster  giganto- 
saurus were  discovered  is  the  Tendaguru 
region  of  German  East  Africa.  A force 
of  five  hundred  negroes  was  employed  to 
dig  out  tbe  bones.  Some  of  the  bones 
were  so  heavy  as  to  require  twenty-five 
men  to  carry  them  acro-ss  the  country,  a 
march  of  about  five  days  along  the  na'tive 
trails  to  the  seaport  o?  Lindi.  The  scene 
of  this  particular  find  was  the  hill  of 
Tendaguru,  less  than  100  feet  high,  i.so- 
lated  on  a high,  thickly  wooded  ])lateuu 
about  6,'SO  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  in 
the  midst  of  an  extensive  dinosaur  ceme- 
tery’. The  dinosaur  remains  are  found  in 
three  distinct  layers  of  soft  shale,  about 
500  feet  in  thickness,  along  the  stream 
of  Ml>enkuru,  separated  from  one  another 
by  hard,  coarse-grained  sandstone.  Each 
division  has  its  own  characteristic  types 
of  remains.  The  middle  division  was 
found  to  yield  the  most  abundant  material 
and  the  largest  specimens.  The  bones  did 
not  occur  singly,  but  usually  lay  in  a 
jumble.  Rarely  was  the  skeleton  found 
undisturbed  and  connected  and  no  com- 
plete skeleton  has  yet  Tieen  found.  The 
isolated  skeletons  consist  of  leg  bones,  a 
foot,  part  of  a vertebral  column,  a shoul- 
der blade,  and  so  on.  Some  of  the  bones 
show  teeth  marks  of  the  carnivorous  and 
flesh-eating  dinosaurs.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears that  the  skeletons  have  been  torn 
apart  by  them  and  by  the  action  of  water. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Berlin  Museum 
to  mount  a skeleton  of  the  gigantosaurus 
as  soon  as  the  bones  can  be  put  together. 

Dr.  Hennig  ventures  the  following  ex- 
planation of  how  the  great  160-foot  gigan- 
tosaurus and  other  ancient  animals  came 
to  be  entrapped  and  buried : In  the  Creta- 
ceous Age,  some  three  to  ten  millions  of 
years  ago  in  Africa,  a very  shallow  sea 
flooded  vast  areas  of  marsh  land  and  at 
times  of  ebb  the  dinosaurs  wandered  far 
out  over  these  flats  to  feed  on  algte,  sea- 
weed, and  small  marine  animals,  only  to 
lie  caught  in  low  places  by  the  incoming 
tides  and  so  drowned  and  eventually 
buried.  In  some  cases  feet  were  found 
standing  upright,  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  animal  had  become  mired  in  the 
mud.  Because  of  the  very  small  size  of 
the  brain,  we  may  ascribe  to  these  animals 
a low  mentality  and,  consequentiy,  fre- 
quent recurrences  of  the  accidental  drown- 
ings.  Wo  may  also  assume  that  the  flesh- 
eating  denizens  of  the  water,  as  well  as 
of  the  land,  fed  on  these  cadavers.  This 
explanation,  of  course,  does  not  readily 
apply  to  the  gigantic  forms,  since  they 
could  easily  have  waded  out  of  the  flooding 
waters;  but  they  may  have  lost  their  sense 
of  shore  direction  and,  becoming  confused, 
have  gone  into  the  deeper  waters  and  been 
drowned.  We  may  also  assume,  since  the 
strand  line  repeatedly  rose  and  fell,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  changing  character  of 
the  strata,  that  large  land  masses  were 
separated  into  islands  and  that  these  were 
finally  submerged  beneath  the  sea  with  all 
the  life  upon  them,” 

W.  L.  Beasley, 


Graphite 

Probably  the  majority  of  people  be- 
lieve that  graphite  or  black  lead  finds  its 
use  principally,  if  not  solely,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lead-pencils.  Few  people  realize 
how  generally  useful  this  material  is  and 
into  the  composition  of  how  many  differ- 
ent commodities  it  enters.  In  fact,  the 
manufacture  of  lead-pencils  consumes  but 
a very  small  part  of  the  total  graphite 
produced,  as  is  show’n  by  the  following 
table,  in  which  is  given  an  estimate  of 
the  relative  amounts  of  graphite  used  for 
various  purposes: 

Crucibles 66  per  cent. 

Stove  polish 16  “ “ 

Poundry  facings  10  “ “ 

Pencils n ” “ 

Paint 6 “ » 

lubricants  6 “ “ 

All  other  purposes 

Chemically^  graph ^ is  la  ye 


ing  body  and  is  known  as  one  of  the  allo- 
tropic  modifications  of  carbon.  Carbon, 
like  the  magicians  of  old,  has  the  power, 
under  proper  conditions,  of  assuming  vari- 
ous forms  called  allotropic  modifications, 
without  losing  its  individuality.  So  while 
its  properties  and  appearance  may  have 
changed,  it  is  still  chemically  carbon  and 
nothing  but  carbon.  As  ordinarily  met 
with  in  the  form  of  coke,  coal,  and  char- 
coal it  is  called  amorphous  carbon;  as 
graphite  it  is  called  graphitic  carbon;  and 
in  the  form  of  the  diamond  it  is  known 
as  crystalline  carbon.  Coal  is,  therefore, 
very  aptly  termed  ” black  diamonds,” 
since  chemically  it  is  identically  the  same 
as  the  white  diamond,  though  some  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  that  infinitesimal 
particle  called  the  molecule  has  caused 
its  value  to  bo  rated  in  dollars  per  ton 
instead  of  dollars  per  carat. 

Of  these  three  carbon  sisters  graphite 
is  the  most  stable,  the  most  dependable, 
since  both  the  amorphous  and  crystalline 
forms  of  carbon  may  be  easily  converted 
into  graphite  by  subjecting  them  to  the 
heat  of  the  electric  arc.  while  once  the 
conversion  has  been  made  it  is  an  extreme- 
ly difficult  matter  to  make  them  assume 
tiieir  original  form  again.  Thoxisands  of 
tons  of  graphite  are  nmde  annually  by 
subjecting  to  the  heat  of  the  electric  fur- 
nace the  various  forms  of  amorphous  car- 
bons such  as  coal  and  coke.  Needless  to 
say,  the  crystalline  form  or  diamond  is 
not  extensively  used  as  a raw’  material. 

However,  the  bulk  of  the  graphite  used 
in  the  w’orld  is  still  mined:  and  while 
nature  has  distributed  it  with  a lavish 
hand,  there  being,  for  instance,  scarcely 
a state  in  this  country  that  cannot  boast 
of  a graphite  deposit,  there  are  very  few 
workable  mines.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
lhat  in  most  of  these  deposits  the  graphite 
is  so  closely  associated  with  the  rock  and 
gangue  or  other  impurities  that  it  can- 
not be  freed  therefrom  and  put  into  a 
marketable  condition  with  any  degree  of 
economy.  The  most  famous  and  extensive 
deposits  are  located  in  Austria,  Ceylon, 
Germany,  Siberia,  Mexico,  Canada, "and 
New  York  State.  Of  these  deposits  those 
in  Austria  lead  in  amount,  the  production 
in  1910  being  33,131  tons.  In  the  same 
year  there  was  mined  in  the  United  States 
2,652  tons,  while  the  total  world’s  pro- 
duction was  93,461  tons.  That  the  pro- 
duction of  graphite  in  this  country  is  not 
nearly  equal  to  the  demand  is  witnessed 
by  the  following  figures,  showing  the  pro- 
duction and  importation  of  graphite  in 
the  United  States  in  1911: 

Production  = 3,618  tons  valued 

at  $288,465 

Importation  = 20,702  tons  val- 
ued at  1,495,729 

Just  as  there  are  various  kinds  and 
grades  of  wood,  each  possessing  certain 
properties  w'hicli  adapt  it  to  some  par- 
ticular purpose,  so  there  are  various  kinds 
of  graphite,  each  with  certain  definite 
properties  which  determine  the  particular 
line  of  industry  into  which  it  will  be  put. 
Thus,  a grade  of  graphite  which  is  ideal 
for  the  purpose  of  making  crucibles  for 
the  brass  and  steel  industry  might  be 
almost  worthless  as  a paint  pigment,  while 
one  which  would  make  an  excellent  paint 
pigment  would  probably  not  do  at  all  as  a 
lubricant.  The  price  which  graphite  will 
command,  naturally,  depends  in  a measure 
on  its  properties  and  varies  all  the  way 
from  $3  per  ton  for  a black  earth  contain- 
ing grapnite,  which  is  used  to  color  fer- 
tilizer, to  $3.70  per  pound,  which  is  the 
price  said  to  have  been  paid  by  a promi- 
nent pencil  manufacturer  for  a certain 
grade  of  Siberian  graphite. 

Graphite  derived  its  name  from  its 
ability  to  leave  a mark  or  streak  on 
paper;  yet  the  article  w’hich  is  a com- 
mercial adaptation  of  this  property,  the 
lead-pencil,  still  retains  the  name,  em- 
bodying the  erroneous  supposition  that 
graphite  was  a compound  of  lead. 


How  the  Buffalo  Made  Roads 

The  buffalo  was  a good  surveyor,  since 
its  instinct  led  it  to  take  the  easiest  and 
most  direct  paths  over  high  lands  and 
low  to  its  goal.  Channing  and  Lansing, 
who  have  given  study  to  this  matter,  as- 
sure us  that  the  buffalo  observed  some- 
thing like  the  principles  that  to-day  gov- 
ern the  operations  of  the  civil  engineer. 

The  explorers  who  landed  on  the  south- 
ern shores  of  Lakes  Erie,  Michigan,  and 
Superior  very  soon  observed  the  buffalo 
roads  or  “ traces.”  Sometimes  these  were 
narrow  ditches,  a foot  wide  and  from  six 
inches  to  two  feet  deep,  trodden  down 
by  the  impact  of  thousands  of  hoofs,  as 
herd  after  herd  of  buffaloes  had  stamped 
along  in  single  file  behind  their  leaders. 

When  the  first  path  became  too  deep 
for  comfort,  by  reason  of  repeated  travel, 
the  bison  would  abandon  it  and  begin  a 
second  path  .alongside  the  first,  and  thus 
the  frequented  traces  would  be  gradually 
widen«l.  Or  an  immense  herd  of  these 
hejut^  lap^als  would  crash  through  the 
jeaklng  in  their  rapid  progres.s  a 
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broad,  deep  road  from  one  feeding-ground 
to  another.  Inasmuch  as  this  route  would 
be  followed  again  and  again  by  this  and 
other  herds,  it  would  become  quite  level 
and  as  hard  as  a rock.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  pioneer  road-makers  always 
greeted  with  joy  the  sight  of  a buffalo 
road.  The  line  of  many  of  these  roads  is 
follow’ed  to-daj’  by  railways  and  canals, 
just  as  in  the  old  days  it  was  followed 
by  the  log  roads  and  turnpikes. 

The  buffalo  followed  the  level  of  the 
valley.  Ho  swerved  round  high  points 
whenever  it  was  possible,  crossing  the 
ridges  and  watersheds  at  the  best  natural 
divides  and  gorges.  He  crossed  from  one 
side  of  a stream  to  the  other  repcately  in 
order  to  avoid  climbing  up  from  the  level, 
after  the  manner  of  our  modern  loop  rail- 
ways. 


The  So-called  Sulphur  Showers 

Many  persons  are  aware  that  in  spring, 
and  especially  in  early  spring,  it  happens 
that  after  a shower  the  edge  of  every  pool 
of  water  in  the  streets  and  along  the  side- 
walks will  be  bordered  by  a rim  of  pale 
yellow  eolor.  As  the  water  evaporates 
this  ring  remains  as  a fine  powdery  mass, 
so  much  resembling  sulphur  as  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  name  ” sulphur  showers.” 
This  so-called  sulphur  is,  of  course,  not 
sulphur  at  all.  When  examined  under 
the  microscope  it  is  found  to  be  made  up 
of  a mass  of  the  yellowish  pollen  grains 
of  pine  trees. 

Instead  of  consisting  of  a single  cell, 
as  do  most  pollen  grains,  that  of  the  pine 
consists  of  three  cells,  the  two  larger  end 
ones  being  filled  w’ith  air  and  the  other 
containing  the  ordinary  fertilizing  prin- 
ciple. The  two  air-containing  cells  are 
larger  than  the  other  and  act  as  balloons 
to  buoy  it  up  in  the  air. 

In  pines  and  allied  trees  fertilization 
of  the  cones,  by  which  they  are  enabled 
to  set  and  develop  seeds,  is  accomplished 
by  the  wind — that  is,  the  pollen  is  pro- 
duced in  immense  quantities  and  is  trans- 
ported through  the  air  to  the  cones,  which 
are  often  on  separate,  widely  distant  trees. 
Thus  it  often  happens  that  the  pollen  gets 
up  in  the  higher  currents  of  the  air,  is 
carried  for  long  distances,  and  is  only 
brought  down  to  the  earth  by  the  rain, 
producing  the  so-called  shower  of  sulphur. 


Moon  Rivers 

The  so-called  craters,  ring  mountains, 
and  empty  sea  beds  of  the  moon  are  not 
the  only  interesting  phenomena  which  our 
satellite  presents  to  the  view.  There  are 
on  many  parts  of  the  moon’s  surface  long, 
narrow  lines  called  “ rills,”  evidently  much 
below  the  general  level  of  the  ground,  some 
of  them  comparable  in  breadth  and  depth 
to  the  great  caflons  of  our  Western 
country. 

Certain  astronomers  have  been  disposed 
to  regard  these  rills  as  cracks  and  rents 
in  the  crust  of  the  moon,  but  others  have 
adopted  the  suggestion,  made  long  ago, 
that  they  are  river  channels. 

It  may  be  remarked  of  these  ancient 
lunar  river  channels,  if  such  they  really 
are,  that  their  w’ider  ends  always  ter- 
minate in  pear-shaped  hollows  like  little 
craters,  and  this  end  is  nearly  always 
higher  than  the  other,  so  that  if  the 
craters  were  once  lakes  their  waters  must 
have  flowed  out  into  the  rivers  instead 
of  the  waters  of  the  rivers  emptying  into 
the  lakes. 


The  Prophetic  Clock 

The  celebrated  clock  known  as  “ Big 
Ben  ” in  the  tower  of  tbe  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment in  London  has  stopped  three  times, 
twice  on  memorable  occasions.  The  first 
time  frost  was  understood  to  have  inter- 
fered with  the  movement  of  the  hands. 

In  December,  1861,  a little  while  be- 
fore the  death  of  the  husband  of  Queen 
Victoria,  the  clock  struck  one  hundred 
times  in  succession.  Those  who  were 
superstitious  and  ignorant  of  the  cause 
took  it  as  an  omen,  soon  confirmed  in 
the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort. 

The  third  occasion  was  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  concluding  a famous  speech  on 
home  rule  for  Ireland.  It  was  subse- 
quently discovered  that  the  clock  needed 
oiling. 


Shadows  of  Sound 

A.S  there  are  shadows  that  interfere 
with  sight,  so  also  there  are  “ shadows  ” 
that  interfere  with  hearing.  This  fact  is 
well  known  by  pilots.  When,  as  in  dense 
fogs,  the  boat  is  guided  largelv  by  the 
■*ense  of  hearing,  there  is  a constant  risk 
that  these  so-called  “ shadows  ” may  cut 
off  the  sound  of  the  fog-horns.  In  certain 
eases  the  sound-waves  seem  to  “ jump  ” 
like  bounding  balls.  At  the  distance  of 
a mile  the  sound  is  heard  perfectly,  at 
two  miles  it  may  be  impossible  to  hear  it, 
while  a mile  farther  on  it  may  begin  to 
1)6  audible  once  more. 


“Here’s  To 
Your  Health” 

The  New  Food-Drink 


Instant 

Postum 

fills  a long  felt  want  with 
the  many  who  desire  a 
palatable  table  beverage 
which  is  wholesome  and 
easy  to  prepare. 

Instant  Postum  tastes 
much  like  the  higher 
grades  of  Java,  but  it 
contains  no  “caffeine” — 
the  drug  in  coffee  which 
causes  so  much  headache, 
indigestion,  nervousness 
and  heart  trouble. 

This  new  food-drink 
requires  no  boiling.  It  is 
made  by  placing  a level 
teaspoonful  (more  or  less 
for  strength  desired)  in  a 
cup  and  filling  it  with  hot 
water,  then  adding  sugar 
and  cream  to  taste. 

One  woman  writes: 

“ Thanks  for  the  sample  of 
Instant  Postum.  I greatly 
enjoyed  it  and  am  becoming 
a Postum  enthusiast.  Cer- 
tainly I am  in  better  health 
since  using  it  instead  of  coffee. 
Instant  Postum  has  the  same 
flavor  as  regular  Postum  and 
is  so  convenient  to  use. 

Sold  by  grocers  in  90  to 
100-cup  tins,  50c. — 45  to 
50-cup  tins,  30c. 

Send  grocer’s  name  and 
2c  stamp  (for  postage)  for 
5-cup  sample  tin. 

** There* s a Reason** 

Postum  Cereal  Company,  I.lmlted, 
Hattie  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
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1497  Vital  Business  Secrets 


Here  are  the  piano,  theniles, 
the  answers  of  business 
which  put  men  right  in 
their  struggle  for  success. 

If  you  only  knewl  If  yx>u  could  only  realize 
that  this  offer  places  within  your  reach  the 
^owledge  which  will  straighten  out  snarls 
in  your  business  life,  make  the  way  plain. 
Here  are  1497  real  money  methods,  proved  by 
thousands  of  businesses  for  every  business 
man,  big  or  small,  steel  man  or  grocer,  man- 
ager or  bookkeeper.  Since  the  first  edition, 
this  remarkable  Business  Man’s  Library  has 
been  purchased  by  39,463  concerns  and  by 
many  of  the  greatest  business  men  living. 

One  Bttlm  sentence  in  one  of 
theee  books  may  break  down  a 
barrier  between  you  andeucceest 


60-Ceiit  Price  the  Result 
of  10  Years  of  Striving 

A short  time  sgo  many  thousands  paid  os  t27  fora  set 
of  books  similsr  to  these,  but  we  were  impatient  that 
more  thousands,  who  could  not  afford  them  at  that 
price,  might  obtain  them.  We  find  that  the  first  edi- 
tion sales  absorbed  practically  all  of  the  editorial  cost  so 
that  we  need  make  the  price  of  this  edition  only  on 
the  raw  product — paper,  printing,  binding  and  shi^ 
ping — and  the  mere  cost  of  telling  you  about  them.  We 
searched  the  world  for  a light  strung  paper  to  take  good 
printing,  to  reduce  binding  and  shipping  expenses — and 
we  found  it  in  Germany.  Then  we  ri^u^  the  mar- 
gin on  plates,  bindiim  and  packing.  Qfferiim  SO.OUO  sets 
of  these  Business  Man’s  Libraries  at  80  Cents  a vol- 
ume, now  means  practically  chrins  awny  complete 
business  exporicnca  whJchJOOO  out  of  lOOO  persons  could 
not  ordinarily  obtain  after  long  yean  of  up-hill  [work. 
The  things  which  have  cost  men  dearly  in  fortunes  and 
careers  are  made  plain  to  you  in  the  brilliant  pages  of 
business  secrets.  Out  of  the  success-struggles  of  mod- 
em business,  the  failures  as  well  as  the  monumental 
achievements,  comes  this  message  to  millions,  as  the 
answer  to  daily  questions,  doubts,  ignorance — at  a 
[>rice  which  does  not  approach  the  value  of  many  a 
single  para^aphl  This  is  tho  grootaet  offer  wo 
can  pcMoibly  fotosoo  for  this  docade. 

These  books  present  2,079  pages  jammed  full  of  new 
ways  of  making  money  told  by  the  Master  Minds  of 
Business.  This  set  is  a guide  to  the  man  in  the  private 
oflke,  and  to  the  worker  it  gives  the  short  cuts  to  bet- 
ter days,  larger  salary  and  eventual  success.  Why 
waste  years  plodding  and  blundering  along,  spoiling 
opportuniti»  and  wasting  chances  when  you  can  get 
iiiMe  knowledge  of  business,  of  the  executive  board, 
the  departments,  the  factory,  of  financing  and  selling 
and  advertising?  What  power  can  bold  you  back  from 
accepting  this  offer  at  only  6 cents  a day  spread  over 
only  four  months? 

Is  a small  self-limited  job  keeping  you  from  seeing  and 
knowing?  Find  out  from  112  great,  big  men — not 
mere  writeis,  but  national  business  men,  who  inspire 
admiration  and  confidence — the  authors  of  the  Busi- 
ness Man's  Library.  Get  the  advice  of  Alexander  H. 
Rcvell,  Founder  and  President  of  the  great  firm  bear- 
ing his  name;  Sears,  Roebuck  & Company’s  Comp- 
troller; Montgomery  Ward  & Company  s Buyer  John 
V.  Farwell  & Company’s  Credit  Man;  Sh^in-Wil- 
liams  Company's  Pruident;  and  107  others.  Let 
them  place  at  your  disposal  the  crystallised  experience 
of  the  whole  world  ot  business. 

Imagine  being  master  of  the  vivid  charts,  the  diagrams, 
the  actual  campaigns  and  schemes,  the  strategy,  the 
genius  which  have  ouilt  stores  and  factories  from  tiny 
shops  and  attic  mills.  Cbas.  £.  Hires,  says:  *T  regard 
it  as  a benefit  and  assistance  to  any  wid^wake  busi- 
ness man,  no  matter  wba” 

Then  add  the  helo  which  you  will  get  from  Systzu, 
which  stands  pre-eminent,  the  Magazine  of  Business, 
with  200  to  356  Pages  m every  issue  and  750,000  reg- 
ular readers.  Whether  you  own  your  own  business  or 
are  employed — System  will  show  you  new  ways  of  sav- 
ing time  and  cutting  out  drudgery.  It  has  hdped 
hundreds  to  better  salaries,  bigger  profits  that  would 
have  been  impossible,  undreamed  oi.  without  System. 
Read  our  offer  now  and  accept  Dtkeless  help  at  trifling 
cost— less  than  you  pay  for  carfare  or  dgars,  distribu- 
ted over  four  months  only. 


BUV  VOU  It  FURNACE 
$lODOWN  A MONTH 


> A MONTH 


ft  We  offer  you  for  6 cents  a day,  terms  only  four  munlhs,  these  10 

I lltip  Nnni^AIIIA  I IlfPir*  substantial  volumes,  published  in  an  attractive  30,000-set  edition, 
w/m  OUjHvlUC  \/llvl  • printed  in  large  bold  type  on  fine  light-weight  paper,  full  cloth  bwnd 
with  covers  in  four coloia— suitable  for  any  Ubraiy  or  desk.  And  this  6-cent  offer  includes  an  iS-months’  subscription 
to  System  (price  $3.00)  That’s  $9.00  only,  in  all,  spread  out  thin  over  four  months.  Your  check  or  money  order,  or  a 
dollar  bill,  today  will  start  the  books  to  you  tomorrow,  all  Uansportation  charges  fully  prepaid,  and  give  you  System  for 
eighteen  months.  One  dollar  now  and  $2.00  a month  until  $9  is  paid.  (West  of  the  Rockies,  $10;  Canada,  $11).  Long 
before  the  first  month  is  out,  these  books  will  have  a chance  to  put  into  your  pocket  many  limes  their  cost.  Send  without 
delay  as  this  Edition  is  going  to  disappear  the  fastest  of  any  we  ever  put  out.  Is  the  offer  clear?  There  b nothing  to  sign. 

Simply  tear  this  ad.  out  now, ''say  “I  accept  your  offer  in  Harper’s 
Weekly,  February  22,  1913,”  write  your  name  and  address  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  pin  all  together  with  your  dollar  and  send  to 

SYSTEM,  Wabash  and^Madison  Sts,  Chicago 

Astronomy 
With  the  Naked  Dye 

By  Garrett  P.  ^ervibb 

At  last  here  is  a little  book  on  asironoiny 
ior  us  who  want  to  know  just  the  plain 
things  about  the  stars.  No  telescopes,  no 
special  knowledge  required — and  it  reads 
1‘ke  a novel— only  better. 

With  Many  Charts  and 

...  Net  $1.4 
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Our  monthly  payment  plan  of  selling  direct  sa  vi 
the  dealer’s  profits  and  charges  for  Installation. 


Jahanf  Furnace 


school.s,  fintels,  chiirclic:-,  etc.,  be- 
cause  it  delivers  plenty, of  he:it 
wherever  and  whenever  desired  .it 
a saving  of  L,  to  ‘t  in  fuel  hilU. 
Install  tlie  Jaii-o-*  < o;;rself.  We 
send  complete  .Miiiit.  freight  pre- 
paid »lth  special  plans,  detailed 
instruct  ions, all  and  necessary  tools 
for  Installation.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  money  refunderl. 

Write  for  free  Illustrated  book 
THE  JAHANT  HEATING  CO. 
Its  Mill  Street,  Akron,  Okis 


5avel4t«'/ion  Fuel  Bills 


The  Divining-rod  in  Germany 

Faith  in  the  diviniiig-ro<l  and  its  prac- 
tical use  lias  been  revived  in  Germany  in 
consequence  of  recent  drought.  The  divin- 
ing-rotl  has  bt'en  aceeph’d  bv  liigh  officials 
of  the  state,  tlie  Kmperor  iiiinself  liaying 
atti-mpted  to  develop  a.s  a " sensitive  ” 
— and  failed. 

One  of  the  advocates  of  the  divining- 
rotl,  Coun.'telor  von  Blllow-Rotlikanipf. 
who  has  pointed  out  wells,  and  published 
notes  on  the  rod  in  German  periodicals, 
regards  the  evident  power  of  the  rod  as 
having  an  electric  origin  and  believes  that 
the  roil  indicates  not  8he<*t.s  of  water,  but 
hubtorranean  currents.  The  theory  is 
sustained  by  the  fact  that  lightning  fre- 
ipiently  strikes  points  where  several  deep 
currents  of  water  cross.  This  is  said  to 
bo  tlie  reason  why  lightning  strikes  the 
tallest  and  finest  trees,  whose  roots  are 
fi*d  by  currents  from  which  they  draw'  a 
large  quantity  of  sap. 

The  work  of  the  divining-rod  is  endorsed 
l)V  men  high  in  Prussian  official  life.  One 
ol  them,  von  Uslar.  a sub-prefect  of  the 
Prussian  police,  was  sent  by  the  German 
government  to  liM'ate  subterranean  water 
in  southwest  .Africa. 

Franzius,  Councilor  of  tlie  German  Ad- 
miralty and  a director  of  the  works  in  the 
])ort  of  Kiel,  is  another  Ixdiever.  Prince 
Mans  Carolath  has  e.vhibited  his  power 
IsTore  the  court  of  the  Kaiser.  In  1906 
Professor  Ma.v  Dessoir  published  a study 
of  the  (Ii\  ining-rod  and  declared,  as 
Kircher  declared  in  1660  and  as  Professor 
Barrett  of  Dublin  declared  recently,  that 
the  divining-rod  receives  its  power  directly 
from  the  one  who  hohls  it,  that  the  per- 
son who  gives  the  power  to  the  rod  does 
it  involuntarily  and  unconsciously,  that 
the  ro<I  has  no  virtue  of  its  own,  and  that 
some  “sensitives”  have  attempted  in  vain 
to  resist  their  gift  and  to  re|)el  it. 

In  a ItH’ture  delivered  before  the  Zurich 
SiH-iety  of  Sciences,  Professor  Heim  de- 
clan'd  that  the  success  of  the  diviner  de- 
pends not  on  the  instrument,  hut  on  the 
operator.  His  conclusion  is  that  some 
individuals  are  so  impre.ssionable  to  water 
that  tliey  are  like  the  horses  of  the 
Steppes,  which  scent  springs  when  a long 
distanct*  from  them.  Tlie  wands  or  rinls 
are  use<l  to  pnxluce  a more  or  less  passive 
condition  in  tin*  o|K*rator. 

In  the  beginning  of  1910  an  important 
work  on  the  divining-rod  was  piihlislied 
in  Berlin,  in  which  it  was  argued  that  tlie 
phenomena  of  the  divining-rod  are  real 
and  that  the  facts  are  explained  only  by 
a special  unexplained  “sensitiveness.” 
The  author  of  the  work  explains  the 
strange  phenomena  by  the  radio-active 
emanations  of  the  water,  which  cause  the 
rod  to  turn  without  any  eonsoious  mus- 
cular assistance  from  the  opi-rator.  The 
substances  most  richly  endowed  with  radio- 
activity are  those  wliieli  impress  the  rod. 

The  divining-rod  lia.s  laxm  used  in 
Munich  by  the  so-called  “ wizard.”  Kur- 
ringer.  for  the  Water  Commissioners  of 
Munich  to  locate  breaks  in  public  con- 
duits. In  searching  for  leaks  in  metallic 
pijies  the  divining-rod  is  more  successful 
Hian  when  the  pipes  are  not  made  of 
metal.  Attempts  to  find  out  the  char- 
acter and  pliy.sieal  pro|K>rties  of  subter- 
ranean currents  of  water  are  in  progress. 

In  the  fifty- first  congress  of  the  Gas 
and  Water  Workers  of  Kiinigsberg.  in 
1910,  the  s|H>eialists  made  a report  unfa- 
vorable to  the  divining-rod,  and  declared 
that  it  was  •'  not  only  an  instrument  of 
trickery,  but  a vehicle  of  dist'ast*.”  In 
answer  to  this  accusation,  tho  exporienei's 
of  ditTerent  prnininent  men  were  given. 
In  1912  the  Berlin  Pumps  and  Wells 
Builders’  Union  called  on  all  the  technical 
schools  of  Germany  for  opinions  on  tho 
divining-rod.  The  alleged  reason  for  the 
call  was  “the  fight  against  superstition.’’ 
The  summons  was  received  in  silence  by 
the  majority  of  its  recipients.  A minority 
answered  frankly  that  they  knew  nothing. 
A very  few  an.-wered  pnulently  that  they 
favored  the  rod. 

Carl  Roth,  the  celebrated  inventor,  re- 
ports his  interesting  experiments  w'ith  the 
divining-roil  and  declares  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  deny  that  there  is  an 
intimate  connection  In'tween  the  divining- 
rod  and  deep  water. 


Forests  and  Hygiene 

We  hear  much  of  the  importance  of  the 
conservation  of  forests  from  an  economic 
stand|)oint.  but  little  is  said  as  to  the 
hygienic  value  of  forests. 

Forests  contribute  to  the  general  health 
by  breaking  tlie  force  of  steadily  blowing 
winds.  They  mitigate  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer by  the  vast  amount  of  evaporation 
from  their  leaves  that  occurs  by  day. 
’J'bev  also  promote  rainfalls.  Thus  they 
check  tlie  tendency  of  the  earth  to  desic- 
cate. which  is  almost  as  injurious  to 
healtli  as  it  i.s  to  vegetation. 

Cholera  often  pas.ses  a w'ooded  district 
and  revels  in  a treeless  one.  A certain 
road  in  India  loads  for  sixty  miles  through 
a dense  forest.  Farther  on  it  runs  for 
ninety  miles  through  a barren  plain.  Hun- 
dreds of  persons  travel  tho  entire  road 


daily.  Now,  in  the  first  or  wooded  sec- 
tion cases  of  cholera  seldom  occur,  while 
within  the  latter  it  has  been  of  frequent 
occurrence.  One  year  cholera  rag^  in 
Allaliabad.  Soldiers  whose  barracks  were 
on  a bill  suffered  the  most  from  the  epi- 
demic; those  in  barracks  surrounded  by 
four  rows  of  tn*e8  much  less;  but  not  a 
single  ease  (K'curreil  among  the  soldiers 
whose  liarraeks  were  in  a thicket.  It 
was  the  same  the  next  year. 


Eggs  of  Domestic  Fowls 

The  government  has  issued  a number 
of  bulletins  with  reference  to  the  eggs  of 
various  fowls.  It  appears  therefrom  that 
the  white  of  an  egg  is  nearly  seven-eighths 
water,  tho  balance  being  albumen.  The 
yolk  is  slightly  less  than  one-half  water. 
These  figures  apply  approximately  to  the 
eggs  of  turkeys,  hens,  get'se,  ducks,  and 
guinea  fowls. 

The  following  table  shows  Iiow’  nearly 
alike  the  eggs  of  various  domestic  fowls 
are  in  respect  to  composition: 

Hens’  eggs:  .50  per  cent,  water,  16  per 
cent,  protein,  33  per  cent.  fat. 

Ducks’  eggs:  46  per  cent,  water,  17  per 
cent,  protein,  36  per  cent.  fat. 

Goose  eggs:  44  per  cent,  water,  19  per 
cent,  protein,  .36  per  cent,  fat. 

Turkeys’  eggs:  48  per  cent,  water,  18 
per  cent,  protein,  33  per  cent.  fat. 

Protein,  as  is  generally  known,  is  the 
sulistanee  that  goes  to  make  muscle  and 
blood.  Fat,  of  course,  is  fuel  for  running 
the  body-machine.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen, 
eggs,  though  half  or  nearly  half  water, 
are  extremely  nutritious,  containing  all 
the  elements  required  for  the  building  up 
and  support  of  the  human  body. 


Bazaars 

Streets  in  the  liazaar  districts  of 
Asiatic  cities  are  only  eight  to  ten  feet 
wide.  The  larger  shops  are  eight  by  ten 
and  the  smaller  ones  five  by  six  feet,  with 
one  side  giving  directly  on  the  street.  In 
each  bazaar  is  a khan  for  every  ten  or 
twelve  shops.  These  khans  are  two  stories 
high,  with  an  open  court  in  the  center 
and  rooms  on  the  four  sides  all  oooning 
into  the  court.  A d<»or  leads  froui  the 
open  court  into  the  street.  Rooms  are 
let  to  different  storekeepers  for  storage 
purposes. 

Each  bazaar  has  a coffee-shop,  which 
is  a large  open  place  covered  partly  by 
a roof,  where  are  a number  of  wooden 
settees  ranged  in  rows.  Any  visitor  who 
sits  dow'n  is  first  given  a cup  of  Turkish 
coffee  and  then  a narghile  or  native  pipe 
filled  with  Shirza  tobacco.  The  charge 
for  coffee  and  tlie  use  of  tho  pipe  is  two 
cents.  Here  merchants  gather  to  discuss 
trsde  bills,  and  bank  representatives  to 
clieck  the  number  of  bills  to  be  taken  up 
and  secure  data  for  exchange  rates  for 
bills  and  foreign  coins.  Rates  are  prac- 
tically determined  in  the  coffee-shops. 


The  Joints  of  the  Acrobat 

Everybody  has  seen  the  acrobat  dislo- 
cate his  joints.  By  means  of  Ilexions  and 
contortions  that  have  been  practised  from 
a very  early  age  the  spinal  cord  has  be<*n 
converted  into  what  is  to  all  intents  and 
purpos<>s  a rubber  tulie.  He  can  throw 
his  head  low  enough  to  put  his  neck  be- 
tween his  legs  ami  bend  his  back  into  a 
bow  almost  as  complete  as  that  of  the 
fire.-iidc  cat.  A medical  man  has  classified 
these  dislwations  and  says  that  the  diges- 
tion of  such  men  is  almost  always  perfect, 
provided  they  do  not  carry  their  exercises 
to  excess.  He  thinks  the  circulation  is 
stimulated  to  a degree  where  the  wa.ste 
products  of  the  body  are  more  easily 
eliminated. 


Dust 

Dust,  so  men  of  science  assure  us. 
would  not  be  possible  were  not  matter 
almost  infinitely  divisible.  It  has,  for 
instance,  lieen  estimated  that  an  average 
puff  of  smoke  from  a cigarette  contains 
Houke  four  tliousand  millions  of  particles 
of  dust. 

But  a single  grain  of  indigo,  it  is  stated, 
will  impart  color  to  a ton  of  water.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  every  drop  of  this 
water  takes  over  an  immense  number  of 
ultra-microscopic  particles  of  indiga  A 
few  grains  of  fluorescein,  a substance  de- 
rived from  coal-tar.  will  produce  a dis- 
tinct fluorescence.  To  produce  this  result 
the  fluorescein  undergoes,  of  course,  di- 
vision into  countless  billions  of  particles. 

Almost  every  substance  enters  into  the 
composition  of  dust.  Street  dust  show? 
morsels  of  iron  and  steel  from  the  tires 
pf  . M-figons,  horseshoes,  and  the  nails  of 
fshdes,’  Bits  of  leather  from  harness, 
fragments  of  wood,  cotton,  wool,  hair, 

' ^_nd  .^cteria,  etc. 
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Human  Fossils 

Thk  study  of  human  foesila  first  becami' 
•itahlished  as  a recognized  science  in 
1S44— 46.  l>arwin  meanwhile  had  as- 
•>iimed  tlie  existence  at  a certain  period 
in  recent  geological  times  of  an  animal 
type  of  man  or  “missing  link”  between 
humanity  and  the  big  apes.  In  186(1 
Haeckel  made  a guess  sketch  of  the  crea- 
ture in  question,  whose  discovery  he  de- 
clared would  soon  take  place.  Twenty- 
eight  years  later  Dr.  Dubois  unearthed 
in  .Tava  bones  which  corresponded  to  the 
assumptions  of  Haeckel. 

In  18;»0  there  was  found  in  Germany 
the  fossil  skeleton  known  as  the  “ Man 
of  Nean«!erthal.”  This  was  a man  five  feet 
two  inches  in  height,  of  robust  build  and 
well-developed  muscles,  and  possessed  of 
great  animal  vitality  but  a limited  in- 
telligence. since  the  skull,  although  large, 
contained  a relatively  small  brain.  Of 
later  date  and  more  evolved  was  the  “ Man 
of  Cromagnon.”  discovered  among  other 
fikeletons  in  1868.  In  him  also  the  brain 
development  was  .slight.  Both  these  fos- 
sils, one  dating  from  the  middle  of  the 
(Quaternary’  age  and  the  other  from  the 
end  of  the  same  period,  are  inferior  not 
only  to  the  white  man  of  to-day.  but  to 
contemporary  humanity  in  general. 

There  remains  the  third  example  of  the 
third  type  of  prehistoric  man.  the  “ Man 
of  Grimaldi.”  so  christened  in  honor  of 
the  reigning  family  of  Monaco.  He  is  also 
railed  after  the  Keel  Rocks  grottoes  that 
give  directly  on  the  sea  near  Mentone. 
These  are  nine  in  number  and  of  the 
Tertiary  period.  To  determine  the  age  of 
the  skeletons  it  was  necessary  first  to 
ascertain  that  of  the  grottoes,  to  which 
tradition  ascril)cd  various  dates.  Super- 
ficially examined  in  1872.  these  caves 
were  subjected  from  180.5  to  1002  to  a 
methodical  search,  which  resulted  in  the 
di.scovery  of  some  fossil  skeletons.  From 
1805  to  1005  four  new  specimens  were 
brought  to  light,  which,  with  those  al- 
ready found,  made  a total  of  sixteen.  Of 
these,  which  all  belong  to  the  earlier  half 
of  the  Quaternary  period,  fourteen  re- 
.<emble  the  “ Man  of  Cromagnon.”  The 
other  two.  a young  man  and  an  old 
woman,  call  for  a new  definition. 


Dickens  as  a Criminologist 

Dukkxh  antedates  Lombroso  as  a 
criminologist.  The  Iaw’’8  delay  and  its 
attendant  inconveniences  serve  as  an  ob- 
ject-lesson in  many  of  his  works.  In 
[tamabif  Hudge  is  to  be  found  a compre- 
hensive study  of  the  criminal  crowd. 

Crime  has  tempted  many  autliors.  hut 
it  w-as  Dickens  wlio  discovered  the  crim- 
inal. Kurella,  the  anthropologist,  main- 
tains that  the  df>8oription8  of  the  English 
author  reveal  the  malefactor  in  a new 
light,  with  a quite  peculiar  psychological 
organization.  Certain  it  is  that  Dickens 
was  first  in  the  field  with  his  allusions 
to  the  facial  and  other  physical  char- 
acteristics of  the  criminal.  See.  for  ex- 
ample, his  description  of  Jack  Dawkins, 
the  youthful  pickpocket:  “ He  was  a snub- 
nosed. flat  - browed,  common  - faced  hoy 
enough:  short  of  his  age.  with  rather  bow 
legs  and  little,  sharp,  ugly  eyes.”  More- 
over. Dickens  laid  stress  on  the  theory 
of  hercility. 

Where  Dickens  shines  especially  is  in 
his  definitions  of  the  economic  factors  of 
crime.  Pov«-rty  and  misery  have  been  de- 
picted by  him  in  all  their  aspects  and 
revolting  stpialor.  Unfortunate  and  erring 
childhood,  that  frequents  the  sordid  alleys 
of  the  city,  is  shown  up  by  this  author 
as  the  doomed  and  often  irresponsible 
victim  of  criminal  surroundings.  Another 
favorite  theme  of  his  is  the  conduct  of  a 
]s*r8on  haunted  by  the  recollection  and 
worried  by  the  long  concealment  of  a 
crime. 


Artificial  Clouds 

I.x  order  to  preserve  crops  from  the 
frost,  the  idea  has  lH*en  taken  up,  in-  cold 
and  mountainous  regions  in  Europe,  of 
producing  artificial  clouds  of  smoke,  so 
formed  as  to  retain  the  heat  in  the  soil. 
The  smoke  clouds  are  produced  by  tar, 
resin,  or  petroleum,  according  to  the  abun- 
dance of  the  particular  product  in  the 
locality  where  it  happens  to  be  needed. 

The  Hiiccess  of  the  system  is  said  to  de- 
Itend  entirely  on  the  promptitude  of  its 
application,  in  which  cn84‘  results  are  im- 
metliab*.  Vats  of  tar,  or  whatever  the 
snlmtaine  to  be  iis«*d  may  be,  must  lie  at 
hand  at  tlie  various  points  necessary,  and 
imnicfliately  upon  a significant  fall  in 
tenqs'raturo  the  lalmrers  must  be  in- 
structed to  produce  the  cloud  by  the  ap- 
plication of  slowly  kindling  flreto  the 
"ubhtanee  at  hand. 

system  i-hM.  jb^u  perfectill  for/ii^  , 
over  large  areas'  'by'  whicn  .~onl|y^^%;|JR  ' 
fire  a line  of  vats.  The  explosion  is  pro- 
duced by  means  of  a wire. 


A Princely  Coupe— The  Cadillac 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a Cadillac  with  all  that  the  name  implies,  we 
believe  we  are  justified  in  describing  this  as  the  most  sumptuous  car  of  its  type 
ever  built. 

You  may  key  your  expectations  as  high  as  you  please.  There  is  no  danger 
of  disappointment. 


Con.si<ler  first,  convoniencf. 

You  enter  the  ('oupe  at  either  side. 

Your  f<H)t  pre.sses  a lever  and  the  engine 
.starts. 

You  pre.ss  a button  and  the  eleetric  lamps  are 
lightecl. 

You  are  ready — immediately. 

.\nd  you  ride  in  such  luxury  that  the  imagi- 
nation cannot  surpass  it. 


By  luxury  we  mean  both  motion  and  the 
“ creature-comforts.” 

I.^t  your  critical  eye  turn  where  it  will — 
there  is  nothing  that  is  not  super-excellent. 

You  literally  cannot  conceive  a more  princely 
eejuipage. 

It  is  an  every-day-in-the-year  car,  always 
comfortable,  wnnter  or  summer,  rain  or  shine. 

Or,  if  you  wish,  wth  an  additional  Ixnly  you 
may  transform  it  into  an  open  car. 

And,  it  is  a Cadillac,  the  Prince  of  Coupes. 
The  price  is  $*2,500  F.  O.  B.  Detroit. 

The  interior  arrangement 

The  illustration  shows  the  interior  arrangement  of  the 
Cadillac  Coupe.  The  driver’s  seat  is  about  S inches 
forward  of  the  wide  rear  seat.  This  gives  ^ater 
elbow  room.  To  allow  entrance  from  the  driving 
side,  the  driver’s  seat  folds  back.  Tliere  is  ample 
r(Kjm  on  the  wide  rear  sent  for  two  passcnp'rs  beside 
the  driver  and  the  fourth  paswnger  occupies  the 
front  seat,  which  may  also  bo  folded  up  if  desired. 
I’he  trimmings  and  apiwintments  are  elegant  in  the 
extreme.  TTie  four  side  windows  may  he  lowenxl 
and  they  are  specially  made  to  bo  vibration  proof, 
whether  up  or  down. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


CAMP  LIFE  IN  THE  WOODS 

Tricks  of  Trapping  and  Trap-Making 

A compirehcnsive  volume  on  building  camps,  canoes,  traps 
of  all  kin<ls,  all  the  pnifessional  tricks  of  trapping,  bait  recipes, 
and  mcliiods  of  caring  for  furs’.  Numemus  illustrations  em- 
bellish the  text,  and  information  is  given  about  the  habits  of 
birds  and  animals. 

.\  treasure-liook  for  sportsmen,  young  and  old,  and  of  con- 
venient size  for  carrying  on  trips. 

Illustrated.  300  Pages  Price,  $1.00 

SIMPLE  ITALIAN  COOKERY 

By  ANTONIA  ISOLA 

^ ^T^HIS  book  of  Italian  recipes  was  compiled  by  an  autboriry  wbo 
has  lived  much  in  Rome.  Though  frugal,  the  Italians  are  excel- 
lent cooks.  The  American  housekeeper  will  find  many  interesting 
suggestions  for  preparing  not  only  the  numerous  varieties  of  macaroni 
and  risotti,  but  also  many  new  ways  of  copking  soups,  meats,  vege- 
tables, and  sweets.  It  shows  that  Iraliaflrtftlcn^B'Sy'Tar  from  being 
all  “ garlic  and  macaroni.” 
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WHO  ARE  THE  BLOND  ESKIMOS? 

Mr.  Stefansson  describes  in  this  instalment  of  his  ex- 
periences in  the  Arctic  his  first  meeting  with  the  strange, 
unknown  people  of  Victoria  Land — people  with  blue  eyes, 
blond  or  reddish  hair  and  beards,  and  heads  and  faces  of 
distinct  European  cast.  Mr.  Stefansson’s  discussion  of 
the  various  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  this  race  will  be  found 
of  extraordinary  interest.  With  photographs. 

THE  GREATNESS  OF  THE  GREAT 

LAKES — Few  of  US  realize  the  greatness  of  our  inland 
seas;  their  beauty  and  their  vast  industrial  importance. 
Yet  the  ports  of  Duluth,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  and  Cleveland 
are  among  the  great  ports  of  the  world,  and  each  year  play 
a more  important  part  in  our  commerce.  Edward 
Hungerford  gives  a vivid  account  of  the  entire  lake 
system,  which  is  brilliantly  illustrated  by  W.  J.  Aylward. 

A BARN-DOOR  OUTLOOK  BY  JOHN 

BURROUGHS  — From  the  door  of  his  study  in  an 
old-fashioned  barn,  the  veteran  naturalist  has  looked  out 
on  the  world  in  which  he  finds  so  much  of  interest  which 
most  of  us  neglect  to  see.  A delightful  nature  study  with 
many  charming  observations  of  bird  and  animal  life. 

MR.  HOWELLS  IN  SEVILLE 

Another  of  Mr.  Howells’s  charmingly  graphic  glimpses  of 
one  of  Spain’s  most  famous  cities  and  the  countryside  around 
it.  Illustrated  with  many  drawings  in  tint  by  Norman 
Black. 

THE  UNDERGRADUATE  AS  THE 
PROFESSOR  SEES  HIM  — The  college  under- 
graduate is  the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  more  con- 
demnation. Yet  after  all  he  is  a likable  person,  and  if  he 
often  neglects  his  real  opportunity,  is  he  to  blame  or 
should  the  responsibility  be  placed  on  his  parents  and  his 
teachers?  Prof.  Henry  S.  Canby,  of  Yale,  contributes  a 
thoughtful  and  charmingly  sympathetic  paper  on  the 
subject. 

PRESERVING  THE  FERTILITY  OF  THE 

SOIL  — Here  is  the  problem  which  the  farmer  has 
neglected,  and  which  the  scientific  experts  are  trying 
to  solve.  A.  D.  Hall,  of  the  Rothamsted  Experimental 
Station  in  England,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
work  which  is  being  done  in  this  field,  and  what  it  is 
accomplishing. 

SEVEN  COMPLETE  SHORT  STORIES 

Notable  among  them  are  stories  by  Margarita  Spalding 
Gerry,  James  Oppenheim,  Fanny  Heaslip  Lea,  Georg 
ScHOCK,  Chester  Holbrook  Brown,  Margaret  Cameron, 
Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney,  and  others,  i 


GILBERT  PARKER’S 

Great  Novel 


The 

Pi  citizen  by 


House” 


Good  Winter  Weather 


W’en  Grarapa’s  give  your  ear  some  tweaks 
An’  ast  where  you  got  those  red  cheeks, 
An’  things  that  goes  on  wheels  all 
squeaks — 

W’y,  it’s  “good  winter  weather.’’ 


W’en  Gramma’s  kitchen  pump  it  wheeze 
Like  it  was  say  in’,  “If  you  please,’’ 
An’  icicles  hang  up  an’  freeze — 

Nen  it’s  “good  winter  weather.” 

W’en  Grampa  opens  our  front  door 
An’  gets  his  " specs  ” all  out  before 
He  sees  how  cold  it  is  some  more, 

Nen  it’s  “good  winter  weather.” 

Mus’  be  “ ’bout  twenty  years  to-day  ” 

Ole  Mercury  went  down  an’  stay 
Right  in  his  silver  ball — he  say, 

T^ause  it’s  " good  winter  weather.” 

W'en  Gramma  trot  her  feet  an’  call 
She  feel  a draught  from  th’  front  hall, 
Mv  Grampa  say,  “ Ain’t  cold  at  all, 

It’s  jus’  good  winter  weather.” 


My  Grampa’s  lantern  that  he  sees 
Wif  sometimes — he  will  light  ’cause  he’s 
All  ’fra id  th’  chickens’  combs  will  freeze 
W’en  it’s  “good  winter  weather.” 

But  w’en  th’  yellow  Sun  shines  down 
All  over  on  th'  white,  white  groun’ 

An’  it’s  so  still  your  voice  will  soun’ 

In  th’  “ good  winter  weather,” 

My  Grampa  gets  “ th’  cutter  ” out 
Wif  jingle-liells — nen  he  mus’  shout 
To  Bess  to  “mind  w’at  she’s  about!” 

An’  it’s  “ good  winter  weather.” 

My  Gramma’s  foun’  th’  buff’lo  robe. 

Safe  fum  ole  Moth  in  “ Smithtown 
Globe 

(Th’  bes’  one’s  lent  to  Cousin  Job) 
’Cause  it’s  “good  winter  weather.” 


My  Gramma’s  “ het  th’  soapstone  hot.” 
(Our  feet  will  like  a nice  warm  spot.) 
“Come,  ‘Father’s’  waitin’  like  as  not!” 
In  th’  “good  winter  weather.” 


W’en  Grampa  left  th’  parson  there, 

’Way,  ’way  behind  wif  his  new  mare. 

He  say  to  Bess : “ Whoa ! Steady  there ! ” 
An’  it’s  “ good  winter  weather.” 

Maub  Louise  Tompkins. 


Jet 

Jet.  that  substance  from  which  many 
articles  of  ornament  are  made,  very  close- 
ly resembles  ordinary  coal.  It  is  formed, 
like  coal,  from  wood  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter. It  dilTers  from  coal  in  that  it  con- 
tains a much  smaller  quantity  of  eartliy 
impurities.  There  is  soft  jet  and  hard 
^et;  but  only  the  latter  is  of  much  use 
in  the  makinj^  of  ornamental  articles. 

While  the  jet  industry  in  England  has 
never  attained  great  importance,  it  is  one 
of  the  oldest  that  country  boasts.  Excava- 
tion has  revealed  the  fact  that  jet  orna- 
ments were  popular  in  Britain  during  the 
bronze  period,  so  there  is  but  little  doubt 
that  jet  ornaments  were  among  the  very 
first  to  be  worn  in  the  British  Isles. 

Aside  from  England,  the  chief  jet-pro- 
ducing countries  are  Germany,  Spain,  and 
France,  where  it  is  easily  obtained.  Much 
imitation  jet  has  been  made  from  vul- 
canite and  glass. 

The  German  jet  is  found  associated  in 
large  quantities  with  amber.  Since  the 
latter  substance  is  of  considerable  com- 
mercial value  in  the  making  of  pipes  and 
various  ornaments,  jet  in  Germany  is 
treated  merely  as  a by-product  and  mine<l 
in  quantities  just  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand.  There  it  is  called  “black  am- 
ber” by  reason  of  its  similarity  to  the 
more  valuable  commodity. 


Some  Curious  Petrifactions 

Petrified  objects  are  found  in  a great 
many  sections  of  the  world,  most  of  them 
in  sections  where  limestone  is  prevalent; 

Petrified  wo<xl  is  quite  common.  Bits 
of  wood,  pieces  of  bark,  and  small  twigs 
are  the  more  common,  but  in  some  places 
whole  logs  are  found,  and  these  are  so 
well  petrified  as  to  show  the  bark  as  Ef- 
fect as  when  the  tree  was  growing.  Dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wood  petrify.  It  depends 
more  on  the  amount  of  lime  than  on  the 
quality  of  timber. 

In  Arizona  whole  trees  are  petrified, 
and,  in  fact,  whole  forests  have  been 
turned  into  stone  and  some  wonderful 
specimens  are  to  be  found  there.  The 
pe'trified  trees  are  sometimes  cut  up  and 
conx^ertwl  into  various  articles  of  value. 

Petrified  moss  is  found  in  many  places. 
It  is  very  beautiful.  Petrified  grasses, 
leaves  of  trees,  and  jiotrified  nuts  and 
fruita  have  bn'ti  discovered  in  some  places. 
Petrified  reptiles  and  smalt  animals  have 
also  l)oen  found. 

Cobs  from  wliich  the  grains  of  corn 


have  been  removed  make  rather  curious 
petrifications.  One  of  the  most  curious 
found  is  that  of  a piece  of  honeycomb 
turned  into  solia  stone,  but  showing  every 
honey  cell  perfectly  sliaped  and  equally 
distributed  just  as  the  honey  bees  had 
built  it.  If  the  comb  had  contained  honey 
the  water  bad  dissolved  that,  for  the 
cells  were  empty. 

Petrified  human  remains  are  not  uncom- 
mon. Ill  some  of  the  cemeteries  in  sec- 
tions where  limestone  prevails  in  abun- 
dance bodies  have  been  lifted  to  move 
them  to  other  cemeteries,  and  they  were 
found  to  be  turned  to  stone. 


Apple  Rust 

VVhe.v  the  cider-press  is  in  operation 
there  may  be  observed  certain  deep,  rich, 
golden-brown  or  golden-red  colors  assumed 
by  the  juices  of  the  apples  as  they  gather 
in  the  receptacles.  This  characteristic 
hue  of  cider  is  almost  as  pleasing  to  the 
eye  as  the  flavor  of  the  fresh  sweet  juice 
is  to  the  sense  of  taste. 

A French  chemist  han  shown  that  the 
apple  contains  an  oxidizing  ferment  which 
produces  the  brownish  or  reddish  color  of 
cider.  The  manner  in  which  this  sub- 
stance produces  oxidation  can  readily  be 
observed  by  any  one  who  cuts  an  apple 
open  and  leaves  it  exposed  for  a short  time 
to  the  air.  The  cut  surfaces  gradually 
turn  red  as  the  o.xygen  of  the  air  unites 
w’ith  the  juice;  in  a word,  the  apple  rusts. 

Rusting  of  an  apple  may  also  be  brought 
about  by  simply  bruising  the  fruit  with- 
out breaking  the  skin.  Everybody  knows 
that  apples  that  have  fallen  violently  to 
the  ground  show'  red  or  rusty  spots  under- 
neath the  bruised  rind.  In  this  case  the 
oxygen  is  derived  from  the  air  contained 
in  the  ducts  or  interstices  among  the 
tissues  of  the  fruit,  and  it  becomes  active 
through  the  breaking  of  the  cells  that  en- 
close the  oxidizing  ferment 

If  an  apple  is  cooked  before  its  skin  is 
broken  its  • tissues  do  not  oxidize  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  This  is  explained  on 
the  supposition  that  the  oxidizing  proper- 
ties of  the  ferment  are  destroyed  by  heat 


The  Velocity  of  Light 

The  first  determination  of  the  velocity 
of  light  was  made  by  ROmer  in  1676. 
The  method  w-as  based  upon  the  observa- 
tion of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter’s  satellites, 
phenomena  of  frequent  recurrence  and 
easy  of  observation.  Assuming  that  light 
requires  time  wherein  to  move  from  place 
to  place  through  space,  the  interval  be- 
tween successive  eclipses  would  appear  too 
short  when  the  earth  is  approaching 
Jupiter  and  too  long  when  the  earth  is 
receding  therefrom.  R6mer  found  in  his 
observations  that  such  was  the  case  and 
that  the  interval  was  conditioned  by  the 
rate  of  speed  at  which  the  earth  changed 
places  relatively  to  Jupiter.  From  these 
constants  Romer  computed  that  light  ex- 
pended about  sixteen  and  one-half  min- 
utes in  crossing  the  earth’s  orbit.  From 
this  is  deduced  a velocity  of  about  186,500 
miles  a second. 


How  the  Locust  Breathes 

Dr.  Johann  Regen,  a professor  of  Nat- 
ural History  in  Vienna,  has  constructed 
a delicate  instrument  that  registers  and 
measures  the  respiration  of  insects.  The 
apparatus  is  composed  of  a crystal  tube 
with  an  ajierture  in  the  end.  Imprisoned 
in  this  the  locust,  in  the  effort  to  ex- 
tricate himself,  turns  over,  bringing  his 
thorax  immediately  under  a neeille  having 
a ball  in  the  point.  In  this  way,  thanks 
to  the  ascending  and  descending  movement 
of  the  needle  working  over  a lever,  the 
movements  of  the  thorax  are  registered 
on  n plate  or  metal  leaf.  It  is  thus  pos- 
sible to  study  attentively  the  quickn^ 
and  the  length  of  each  breath  of  the  in- 
sect and,  what  is  more  important,  the 
strength  and  action.  By  this  means  it 
has  lK*en  ascertained  that  insects  respire 
in  a manner  directly  the  reverse  of  human 
lieings.  \Ve  are  required  to  put  the  neces- 
sary stren^h  into  the  inspiration,  while 
exp'elling  it  is  largely  automatic.  The 
locust,  on  the  other  hand,  inhales  auto- 
matically, but  expels  it  with  more  trouble. 


Thibetan  Tea-making 

An  Englishman,  while  in  Thibet,  was 
invited  out  to  tea  and  learned  the  art  of 
tea-making  as  practised  in  that  country. 

It  appears  to  be  somewhat  as  follows: 

For  six  |)erson8  boil  a teacupful  of  tea 
in  three  pints  of  water  for  ten  minutes, 
with  a heaping  dessert-spoonful  of  sods: 
put  the  infusion  into  the  churn,  with  (We  ^ 
pouml  of  butter  and  a small  tablespwnful  ' 
of  salt.  Churn  until  the  combination  is 
of  the  consistency  of  cream. 

■ ThiNetans  prize  butter  for  its  ap®- 
_T}ie,ly'st  iiqftefcforty,  fifty,  or  even  sixty 
□r^rsj  oh^.T - 
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The  Evolution  of  the  Organ 

It  is  a far  cry  from  the  pipes  of  Pan 
to  the  great  organ  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
Vet  “ the  reeds  down  by  the  river  ” were 
the  first  infantile  lisp  of  the  “king  of 
musical  instruments.” 

The  growth  of  this  “ king  ” has  been 
slow  and  its  evolution  has  seemed  to  al- 
most exactly  keep  pace  with  the  develop- 
ment of  art  and  civilization  in  the  hu- 
man race.  Certain  it  is  it  is  one  of  the 
«;reate8t  achievements  of  cycles  of  human 
^kill  and  ingenuity. 

The  legend  goes  that  Pan  pursued 
Syrinx,  a water  nymph,  who,  to  evade 
him,  turned  into  a reed.  Pan  cut  the 
reed  into  seven  pieces,  bound  them  to- 
gether, and  drew  from  them  sweet  mel- 
wlies.  So  this  instrument  was  ever  after 
i-alled  the  Syrinx.  The  Emperor  Nero  was 
much  interested  in  the  Syrinx  and  en- 
couraged makers  in  its  improvement. 

Oddly  enough,  the  Chinese,  who  cannot 
be  counted  among  organ-builders,  were  the 
first  to  invent  an  instrument  whieh  really 
foreshadowed  the  modern  organ. 

Another  form,  verv  like  the  Scottish 
bagpipes,  was  known  in  pastoral  Greece  in 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  Aristoph- 
anes mentions  “ bumblebee  pipes  ” and 
Plato  makes  an  allusion  to  them.  It 
was  centuries  later  before  the  instrument 
took  the  form  which  really  entitled  it  to 
be  called  an  organ.  Ctesibius  of  Alex- 
andria about  200  B.c.  made  the  first  in- 
strument in  which  the  air  was  supplied 
by  artificial  means.  It  was  forced  into 
the  pipes  by  “ the  efforts  of  water  to  rise 
to  its  own  level.” 

The  hydraulic  organ  had,  after  Ctesibi- 
us, many  builders  who  introduced  im- 
provements, but  water  continued  to  be  the 
power  for  a long  period  even  after  the 
invention  of  the  pneumatic  organ.  Two 
hydraulic  organs,  partially  destroyed, wore 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and  are 
now  in  the  museum  at  Naples.  They  have 
only  nine  or  ten  pipes  made  of  bronze,  and 
all  of  the  same  diameter,  which  would  in- 
dicate that  men  did  not  then  know  of  the 
regulation  of  sound  by  the  size  of  the 
pipes. 

The  pneumatic  organ  to  which  the  wind 
is  supplied  by  bellows,  but  not  in  the 
manner  of  the  modern  action,  w’as  first 
used  in  Constantinople.  On  an  obelisk 
erected  to  Theodosius  the  Great,  a.d.  346- 
395,  are  seen  two  small  organs  planted  in 
wind  chests  supplied  by  detached  bellows. 

An  interesting  point  in  its  history  is  the 
first  appearance  of  the  organ  in  the  church 
service.  This  is  said  by  some  to  have 
been  in  the  time  of  Pope  Vital ian  I.  about 
A.D.  666,  though  other  authorities  declare 
it  was  known  in  Spain  much  earlier. 

Byzantium  was  the  first  to  become  an 
important  center  in  the  art  of  organ- 
building. Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks, 
father  of  Charlemagne,  in  757  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  Emperor  Constantine 
asking  that  an  organ  might  be  sent  to 
France.  It  arrived  in  due  time  and  with 
great  ceremonies  was  placed  in  the  church 
of  St.  Corneille  at  Compiegne.  Charle- 
magne’s great  love  for  the  organ  caused 
the  Caliph,  Haroun-al-Rashid,  to  pre- 
sent him  with  one  built  by  an  Arab  in  822. 

All  this  time  the  organ  was  very  far 
from  being  the  instrument  we  know'.  An 
old  drawing  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
represents  two  men  playing  and  four  men 
blowing  the  bellows.  Six  men  to  bring 
sound  out  of  a small  affair  of  fourteen 
pipes  and  one  limited  bank  of  keys! 
Originally  there  w'ere  two  men  to  each 
bellows  and  often  ten  or  twelve  blowers 
needed.  It  took  several  hundred  years  to 
find  out  that  one  man  could  do  the  work, 
and  now  even  that  one  is  supplanted  by 
electricity,  though  in  many  small  churches 
he  can  still  be  seen  earning  his  small 
stipend  at  the  bellows. 

As  to  the  appearance  of  the  keyboard 
authorities  seem  to  differ,  some  saying 
the  first  one  was  used  in  the  organ  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Magdeburg  at  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century.  It  had  sixteen  keys 
an  ell  long  and  three  inches  broad.  These 
unwieldy  keys  had  to  lie  pounded  W'ith  the 
fists  or  elbows.  So  it  must  lie  inferred 
that  there  could  have  been  no  delicacy  of 
touch  or  rapidity  of  action,  and  the  sounds 
were  crude  and  thunderous. 

“ Bumbulum,”  the  name  given  the  organ 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  tenth  century, 
would  seem  to  have  been  singularly  ap- 
propriate. 

Narrow  keys  to  be  struck  by  the  fingers 
did  not  come  into  use  till  about  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  keyboard  also  grew 
in  this  century  till  it  reached  tliree 
octaves.  In  the  “St.  Cecilia”  of  the 
brothers  Hubert  and  Jan  Van  Eyck 
(fifteenth  century)  there  is  seen  a key- 
board very  much  as  we  know  it  now'. 

From  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years  there  is 
scarcely  any  record  of  an  advance  in 
organ-building.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
it  vr&R  greatly  retarded  by  the  check  it 
received  from  the  T^tin  and  Greek 
churches  deelaring  against  its  The 

latin  Church  soon  removed  thrf^liaW,  but 
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in  the  Greek  the  organ  has  never  been 
reinstated. 

The  fourteenth  century  saw'  enormous 
strides  in  its  development.  Almost  every 
church  had  its  organ.  These  were  port- 
able, so  that  they  could  be  moved  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  edifice  as  the  service 
required.  In  1312  an  organ  was  built  for 
St.  Raphael’s  in  Venice  by  a German, 
w^hich  shows  that  the  reputation  of  the 
Germans  as  builders  had  gone  abroad. 
From  that  time  on  till  the  nineteenth 
century  Germany  led  the  world  in  the 
building  of  organs.  In  1.350  a monk  of 
Thon  built  one  with  twenty- two  keys. 

Dutch  builders  ranked  next  to  the  Ger- 
mans, the  French  doing  very  little  of  any 
account  and  the  English  even  less,  thougli 
Spain  and  Italy  W’ere  accomplishing  some 
good  work.  In  France  scarcely  anything 
remains  of  its  early  w’ork  except  the  organ 
of  St.  Ouen  in  Rouen,  which  goes  back  to 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  has  five  man- 
uals, a pedal  organ  of  two  octaves  in  com- 
pass, twelve  pairs  of  bellows,  and  forty- 
nine  sounding  stops. 

One  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  the  organ  of  the 
Benedictine  Monastery  at  Weingarlin  set 
up  in  June,  1750,  after  six  years  of  labor. 
It  had  sixty-six  stops  and  an  enormous 
number  of  pipes. 

English  organs  were  behind  all  others 
till  the  nineteenth  century,  when  they 
took  a great  stride  forward,’  and  now'  they 
stand- W'ith  the  best.  One  reason  for  Eng- 
land’s backwardness  may  be  due  to  the 
severe  blow  dealt  to  music  by  the  Puritan 
rule.  Organs  were  denounced  as  “ weapons 
of  the  devil,”  and  in  1644  an  ordinance 
was  passed  “ for  the  further  demolishing 
of  monuments  of  idolatry  and  supersti- 
tion.” This  was  the  second  ordinance  of 
the  kind.  Companies  of  Cromwell’s  sol- 
diers rode  into  the  churches,  battered 
down  the  railings,  and  tore  av^'ay  the 
organ  pipes,  which  they  pawned  for  ale. 
Happily  the  organs  of  St.  Paul’s,  York. 
Durham,  and  Lincoln  cathedrals  and 
Christ’s  College  escaped.  Organ-builders 
left  the  country  or  were  forced  to  work 
as  carpenters  and  joiners. 

The  United  States  has  for  fifty  years 
been  importing  its  workmen  and  is  now 
not  excelled  in  organ-building  bv  any 
eountry  in  the  world.  The  first  electric- 
action  organ  to  be  set  up  in  America  w'as 
at  the  Centennial  Hxposition  in  1876. 

Organ  pipes  have  been  constructed  of 
all  sorts  of  material — wood,  bronze,  brass, 
copper,  glass,  paper,  tin,  silver,  and  gold, 
but  the  English  tin  has  been  found  to  be 
the  best  for  lightness,  color,  durability, 
and  unsuseeptibility  to  change  of  climate. 
Volumes  could  be  w’ritten  about  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  ornamentation  of  the 
organ  from  the  early  bizarre  suns,  moons, 
and  gilt  angels  down  to  the  classic  dig- 
nity and  splendor  of  the  Renaissance. 


Birds*  Tongues 

A German  naturalist  has  gathered  some 
curious  data  with  reference  to  the  tongues 
of  birds.  As  he  points  out,  many  persons 
suppose  that  woodpeckers  use  their  sharp- 
pointed  tonnes  as  darts  with  w'hich  to 
transfix  their  prey.  It  is  true  that  the 
woodpecker,  like  the  humming-bird,  can 
dart  out  its  tongue  with  extraordinary 
rapidity  and  that  its  mouth  is  furnished 
with  an  elaborate  mechanism  for  this 
purpose;  yet  investigation  shows  that  the 
object  of  their  swift  motion  is  only  to 
catch  the  prey,  not  to  pierce  it.  For  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  captured  victim 
the  woodpecker’s  tongue  is  furnished  with 
a sticky  secretion. 

Inasmuch  as  it  possesses  the  power  of 
imitating  speech,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
learn  that  the  parrot’s  tongue  resembles 
that  of  man  more  closely  than  any  other 
bird’s  tongue  does.  It  is  not  because  the 
parrot  is  more  intelligent  than  many  other 
birds,  but  because  its  tongue  is  better 
suited  for  articulation  than  theirs  that 
it  is  able  to  amuse  us  with  its  mimicry. 

In  some  respects  the  humming-bird’s 
tongue  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all.  It 
is  double  nearly  from  end  to  end,  so  that 
the  little  creature  is  able  to  grasp  its 
insect  prey  very  much  as  if  its  mouth 
were  furnished  with  a pair  of  fingers. 


Taste  and  Temperature 

The  aen.se  of  taste  resides  in  little  flask- 
shaped pockets  imbedded  in  the  skin  of 
the  surfaee  of  the  tongue  and  in  the  upper 

fiart  of  the  throat.  Each  of  these  bulbs 
las  a fibril  of  a nerve  connecting  it  with 
the  larger  nerves  of  its  region.  Anything 
to  be  tasted  must  be  in  a dissolved  or 
gaseous  condition  so  as  to  reach  the  in- 
terior of  the  bulbs,  and  differences  in  taste 
depend  upon  the  varying  intensity  with 
which  the  impression  is  transmitted 
through  the  nerves.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  taste  is  much  influenced  by 
temTOftturo  and  may  temporarily  le 
! jtd^el/pltogether  by  extreme  heat  or 
■ oTqf  Iriia--  sense  of  taste  is  strongest  at 
aftgnperaturc  between  fifty  and  sixty 
degrees.  Fahrenheit. 


We  Specialize 
on  Style 


We  can  hardly  make  Holeproof 
Hose  wear  any  better.  We  pay  an 
average  of  74  cents  a pound  for  Eg3'p- 
_ tian  and  Sea  Island  Cotton  Yarn. 

Common  yarn  sells  for  32  cents.  We 
send  to  Japan  for  silk.  Common  silk 
w'  won’t  do  for  ^'Holeproof.”  Our  proc- 
H latest  and  best.  Ninety- 

V five  per  cent  of  our  output  has  out- 
L lasted  the  guarantee  for  the  past 

Therefore,  most  of  our  time  and 
^ effort  are  now  being  concentrated  on 

The  result  is  an  ideal  hose  for 
^ occasions  where  formal  evening  dres.® 

is  required — especiallj’  at  dances  ana 
balls,  where  stylish,  sheer  hose  that 
will  wear  are  a necessity. 

Because  of  this  double  quality,  a million  people  are  wearing 
Holeproof.” 


'FOR  MEN  WOMEN'^  AND  CHILDREN^ 

Six  pairs  of  cotton  hose  must  wear  six  months.  Three  pairs  of 
silk  hose  must  w’ear  three  months.  That  is  guaranteed.  And  it 
means  every  stitch. 

If  a thread  breaks,  we  replace  the  hose  free. 

Look  for  the  signature, 

Stamped  on  every  pair. 

The  genuine  “Holeproof”  are  g-.id  in  your  town.  Dealers’  names  on  request,  or  we’ll  ship 
direct  where  there’s  no  dealer  near,  charges  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

Men’s  cotton  "Holeproof”  cost  $1.50  to  $3.00  a box  of  six  pairs;  women’s  and  children’s, 
$2.00  to  $3.00  a box ; infants’,  $1.00  a box  of  four  pairs.  All  above  boxes  guaranteed 
six  months.  Men’s  silk  “Holeproof’  eost  $2.00  a box  of  three  pairs;  women’s,  $3.00  a 
box  of  three  pairs.  Silk  hose  guaranteed  three  months.  Write  for  free  book,  “How 
to  Make  Your  Feet  Happy.”  Sec  bow  these  wonderful  hose  are  made. 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  MUwaukee,  Wisconsin  KlBpj 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  London,  Can. 


Roc.  n.  s. 

P>U  Offleo.  IMS 


“I  hear  it  called  — 

The  machine  with  the  human-braiti;' 
I call  it’The  machine 
with  the  Super-HumanBrairi. 


Thus  spoke  the  Auditor.  \ 

He  was  speaking  of  the 


This  machine  does  something  that  only  the  brain,  directing  the  hand,  has 
hitherto  been  able  to  do — that  is,  write  and  add  {or  subtract)  on  the  same  page. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  does  such  work  more  easily y more  rapidly ^ and 
more  accurately  than  the  human  brain  has  ever  performed  similar  labor. 

Thus  the  machine  is  human  in  what  it  does  and  super  human  in  the 
way  it  does  it.  Illustrated  booklet  sent  on  request 
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MRS.  CLEVELAND’S  SECOND  MARRIAGE 


The  former  Democratic  mistress  of  the  White  House  was  married  a few  weeks  ago  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  to  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  J.  Preston,  Jr.,  of  Wells  College.  The  ceremon-<'  was  performed  by  President  John  G.  Hibben,  of  Princeton 
JLJniyersity.  Mrs.  Cleveland’s  marriage  to  the  twenty-second  President  of  the  United  States  took  place  on  June  2,  1886 
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that  nothing'  in  particular  would  come  of  it.  Ap- 
parently, even  Colonel  R(X>sevi:lt  felt  that  way 
about  it.  He  felt  that  way  up  to  the  recent 
campaign,  and  tixlked  that  way.  Wonder  if  he 
still  feels  that  way?  Wonder  if  he  still  feels  that 
he  did  as  well  with  Pl.att,  when  he  was  Governor 
of  New  York,  as  Wilson  has  done  with  the  boss 
of  New  Jersey  ? Wonder  if  he  still  thinks  Wilson 
was  nominated  by  bosses  and  will  be  boss-ridden 
in  Washington  as  he  has  so  strikingly  not  been 
at  Trenton  ? 

But  it's  no  use  wondering  about  what  the  Colonel 
will  either  think  or  do.  It’s  better  sense  to  fall 
lack  on  Giles  Hogget t’s  i)hilosophy  and  remember 
to  our  consolation,  that  it  is  dogged  as  does  it — 
ilie  real  and  quiet  dogged,  not  the  boastful  and 
grim-faeed  imitation. 

Meanwhile  we  trust  that  Governor  Wilson  as 
President  will  not  suffer  in  health  from  his  t(“na- 
eious  devotion  to  his  duties  as  Governor  of  New 
,1  ersey. 


are  claimed  to  lu*  iietessary,  but  wJiieJj  will  not  be  of 
any  value  or  of  any  eerviec  for  four  or  five  year.s.  The 
hill  should  be  <lefeated.  Its  passage  cannot  be  justi- 
lied. 

Mr.  Fitzoeilald,  to  his  credit,  had  already  re- 
fused a virtual  bribe  of  a $300,000  building  for 
his  own  district. 

Mr.  H.ardwick  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  hitherto 
no  town  having  less  than  $10,000  postal  receipts 
could  expect  a public  building,  and  pointed  out 
that,  in  this  bill,  twenty-five  appropriations  w’ere 
made  for  places  having  k*ss  than  $7,600  receipts, 
and  eight  for  villages  having  less  than  $5,000.  He 
continued : 

Y^ou  cannot  make  these  precedents  without  inviting, 
yea,  urging,  every  village  in  every  district  in  the 
United  States  to  join  in  a gigantic  raid  on  the  Treas- 
ury in  the  years  to  come.  I favor  an  efficient  admin- 
istration of  the  government  in  its  every  department. 
I would  not  cripple  a single  department  of  our  great 
government  by  false  or  foolish  economy;  but  when 
we  know,  as  we  do.  that  in  the  cases  of  tliese  small 
villages  these  buildings  are  not  necessary  and  not 
to  be  erected  in  the  interest  of  the  public  service — 
for  there  is  hardly  a case  in  which  the  interest  on  the 
money  we  will  spend  for  sites  would  not  pay  the 
yearly  rental  of  suitable  post-office  quarters — then 
i insist  the  time  has  come  to  call  a halt. 

I call  on  some  of  these  gentlemen  who  for  weeks 
and  months  have  been  posing  as  economists,  denoun- 
cing battleHhip.s.  denouncing  river  and  liarbor  bills, 
holdhig  up  this  appropriation  bill  or  that  for  reasons 
of  “economy,”  to  join  us  in  an  effort  to  defeat  this 
bill,  even  if  we  do  lose  some  “ pork  ” for  our  districts. 
I dispute  the  contention  of  the  committee  that  the 
Democratic  caucus  ever  instructed  us  to  pass  a public- 
buihling  hill  at  all;  certainly  no  caucus  has  ever  fa- 
vored this  bill.  I dispute  the  contention  that  this 
sort  of  “ job  ” has  been  put  up  on  the  country  liefore. 
If  so,  when?  If  so,  does  not  that  justify  us  in  an- 
other raid? 

But  protests  availixl  nothing.  The  rules  were 
suspended,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  a vote  of 
184  to  46.  Ayes  and  nays,  demanded  by  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, and  even  tellers,  were  refused,  in  order 
that  nobody  would  liave  to  make  a record  which 
might  rise  up  later  as  a plague. 

Although  members  of  both  parties  participated 
in  the  division  of  the  spoils,  the  responsibility  for 
the  steal  rests,  of  course,  upon  the  dominant  Demo- 
cratic party.  YVhat  the  Republican  Senate  and 
the  Republican  Pre.'^ident  will  do  about  it  remains, 
at  this  writing,  to  be  s(>en.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  when  it  comes  to  dealing  in  pork,  Re- 
publicans go  the  whole  Hog. 

The  Navy  and  Economy 

The  Democrats  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  refused  to  Commit  themselves  by  caucus  ac- 
tion to  a plan  of  false  economy  with  the  na'vy. 
They  have,  in  etfeet,  refused  to  treat  the  navy  as  ‘ 
a party  issue.  Every  true  and  intelligent  friend 
of  the  party  ought  to  rejoice  at  this  outcome  of  a 
controyersy  that  ought  never  to  have  been  started. 

There  was  simply  nothing  to  justify  the  attempt 
in  the  House  to  make  the  party  an  anti-navy 
party.  It  was  directly  contrary  to  the  Baltimore 
platform.  It  v.'as  inconsistent  with  the  party’s 
record:  for  two  Democratic  Secretaries  of  the 
Navy,  William  C.  Whitney  and  Hil.ary  A.  Her- 
bert, are  justly  entitled  to  the  highest  credit  for 
making  the  navy  what  it  is  to-day. 

But  (H*onoiny? 

We  are  heartily  for  economy.  To  make  clearer 
what  wc  are  driving  at,  lot  us  say  that  nothing 
said  of  late  has  struck  us  as  more  timely  and 
wholesome  than  the  ver>"  candid  h'ctures  on  that 
subject  W’hich  Rciiresiaitative  F’it/ger^vld,  cliair- 
man  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  speaking 
on  various  appropriation  bills,  has  htnai  giving  to 
his  own  side  of  the  House.  W’e  heartily  indorse 
his  severest  sentence : “ I want  to  say  that  unless 
this  side  of  the  Hou.st*  wakes  up  to  a sense  of  its 
I'L^ponsibility  not  only  will  the  appropriations  be 
grossly  extravagant,  but  they  will  amount  to  so 
much  that  talk  of  a revision  downward  will  be  a 
hollow  mo(*kery.’’  For  we  heartily  agree  with  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  that  tin*  ]iork  barrel,  not  the  naA’y  or 
any  other  proi)er  and  regular  source  of  expense, 
is  the  real  menace  to  Democratic  pledges  about 
economy. 

It  was  the  ]‘ork  barrel,  and  not  serious  scruples 
about  economy,  tliat  ri'ally  menaced  a proper  ap- 
l-rojiriation  for  the  navy.  It  was  the  desire  of 
Congressmen  to  spimd  luihlic  money  in  their  own 
districts,  or  for  other  demagogic  purtioses,  not 
the  desire  to  economize'.  In  this  matter  it  is  no 
use  mincing  Avords.  It  is  no  use  falling  back  on 
the  bad  record  of  the'  Rcjniblicans.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  cannot  make  good  by  merely  starving 
and  crippling  ihc  various  service'  What  it  has 
got  to  do  is  to  maintain  all  of  i'.  iii  ;'*•  a high 
I)oint  of  cfticiency.  and  to  <■'  < ■ -cnditurcs 

that  arc  impropcr-mid  jynji|('.^|,^ijjL.  • i Imvo  their 
source  either  in  ijulirielm’V  " s or  in  cheap 
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COMMENT 

Discrimination  Needed 

There  are  Latins  and  Latins.  For  a week  or  so 
Madero  and  Diaz  have  homhardeHl  each  other 
across  the  Mexican  capital,  and  at  this  writing 
Madero,  to  that  stormy  accompaniment,  has  jusr, 
apparently,  cea.sed  to  bt-  President,  and  Hi  erta 
has,  apparently,  become  Pre.sidt  nt.  It  is  a goinl  (h'al 
like  the  fine  times  of  the  early  seventeen-nineties 
in  Paris,  when  one  day  Lons  XVI.  ruled,  the  next 
day  Lafayette,  the  next  day  somebody  cl.se,  and 
so  on  to  Marat,  Robespierre,  Napoleon. 

Yet  in  that  same  Paris,  the  day  of  the  Huerta- 
Blanqi'ET  coup  in  Mexico,  President  Fallieres 
said  quietly  to  M.  Poincare:  “I  transfer  to  you 
the  powers  of  the  state”;  and  as  quietly  M.  Poin- 
care replied : I consecrate  myself  to  the  service 
of  the  Republic.”  That  was  all  there  was  to  it. 
In  perfect  tranquillity  a great  Latin  republic 
passed  from  one  r%irae  to  another. 

For  the  moment  Mexico  shows  the  Latin  strain 
at  its  worst  in  the  matter  of  self-government.  But 
France  shows  it  at  its  best — and  that  best  is  as 
good  as  anything  now  doing  in  self-government 
anywhere.  Mexico  is  giving  us  a lot  of  trouble 
and  anxiety,  but  Jet  us  not  be  too  quick  to  fall  into 
the  old  talk  alxmt  the  incapacity  of  Latins  for 
democracy.  Mexico  is  not  so  very  Latin,  anyhow; 
it  is  ver>'  largely  “Injun.”  France  is  almost  en- 
tirely Latin,  and  what  is  not  Latin  is  mostly 
(Celtic  and  Grwk.  The  last  word  about  democracy 
is  not  yet  spoken,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  we  of  the  north,  we  of  the  blue  eyes  and  the 
light  beards,  will  speak  it.  An  American  army 
would  probably  make  quick  work  of  suppressing 
some  of  ^Mexico’s  disorders.  But  if  the  threatened 
strike  on  all  the  Kastern  railroads  had  happened 
would  we  have  liandled  it  as  well  as  Briand 
handled  the  great  strike  on  the  French  railroads 
a year  or  two  ago? 

The  word  for  us  Anglo-Saxons — Fnglish,  Gi'r- 
man,  Jewish,  Polish,  Irish,  African — for  all  of  us, 
in  fact,  is  patience. 

And  hats  otf  to  President  Taft  ! 

“The  Seven  Sisters” 

“ It’s  dogged  as  does  it.”  says  Giles  Hoggett  to 
^Ir.  Crawley  in  Antuo.nv  Trollope’s  novel.  The 
JmsI  Chronicles  of  Barset.  So  Mr.  Crawley  re- 
mains dogged  and  the  thing  in  question  is  done. 
Mr.  Crawley  wins. 

When  we  think  of  the  “ dogge<l  as  dons  it  ” we 
think  of  a thick-set.  s<|uare-faeed  man  with  a pug 
nnse  and  chin  whi.'^ker.s.  Governor  Wilson  is  a 
spare  man  witli  an  aiiuiline  nose  and  no  whi.'^kers 
at  all.  Yet  Governor  Wu.son  has  been  dogged  and 
he  has  clone  it.  File  Xew  Jersey  legislature  has 
pas.sed  his  seven  trust  liills,  and  he  still  has  ideiity 
of  time  1()  si-rn  them  and  eateh  the  train  for 
Washington  to  be  inaiignratc'd  as  President. 

It  would  have  lieeii  hard,  five'  or  six  yc'^ars  ago. 
to  imagine  a .\ew  Jersey  Ic'gislature  icassing  sindi 
hills;  it  would  have  lu'c'ii  harder  still  tc)  imagine 
a New  Jersey  Governor  prodding  his  legislature  to 
any  such  action.  Before  the  Wilson  rc'gime  began, 
we  should  all,  Avith  reason,  have  set  New  Jc'rsey 
down  as  the  state  hc'st  eon  tented  to  bo  trust - 
ridden.  There  were  J5lei!*ty  of  ns  who.leven  after 
regime  re  « ^iifident 


Partitioning  the  Hog 

Partisanship  goes  by  the  board  when  it  comes 
to  making  division  of  public  funds  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
were  treated  alike  in  the  construction  of  the  so- 
called  “ pork  ” bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  put  up  new  public  buildings. 
Apparently,  if  a member  didn’t  see  what  he  wanted, 
all  he  had  to  do  was  to  ask  for  it.  What  the  com- 
mittee was  after  was  votes,  and  it  got  them  in  full 
measure.  The  only  real  opposition  came  from  Chair- 
man Fitzgerald,  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  Representative  Hardwick,  of  Georgia.  All  others 
who  knew  the  measure  to  be  ludicrously  indefen- 
sible quietly  ducked.  Even  Representative  Bur- 
nett, of  Alabama,  Avho  rcqxcrted  the  bill  from  the 
Committw  on  Public  Buildings,  cut  his  remarks 
In  a nu're  statc'inent  that  the  expenditure  pro- 
vided was  $2.^,0 43, (KM),  and  that  “ it  would  be  a 
breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  one  party  to  disallow 
it,”  because,  forsooth,  at  a Democratic  caucus  last 
summer  it  was  decided  that  the  omnibus  bill  should 
be  postponed  ” — not  pas.se<l,  mind  you,  but  post- 
poned. Whereupon  Mr.  Fitzgerald  said: 

I am  not  surprised  that  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama announced  that  he  would  describe  it  as  briefly 
as  possible.  The  less  said  about  it,  the  better  for  the 
bill  or  those  who  support  it.  It  cannot  be  defended 
from  any  standpoint  of  public  necessity.  There  are 
now  authorized  280  projects  which  have  not  yet  been 
started.  Ninety  buildings  heretofore  authorized  will 
be  started  during  the  next  year,  and  it  will  take  three 
years  to  complete  tlie  buildings  already  authorized. 

The  sham  economists  who  have  been  talking  econ- 
omy and  advocating  public-building  bills,  which  fasten 
obligations  upon  the  Treasury,  should  either  quit  talk- 
ing economy  or  should  attempt  to  stop  the  authoriza- 
tions which  make  inevitable  the  expenditure  unnec- 
essarily of  large  sums  of  public  money. 

I denounce  as  indefensible  this  methotl  of  passing 
a public-building  bill.  It  ties  together  everybody  with 
an  item  in  it,  and  makes  impossible  that  scrutiny  and 
close  attention  to  the  various  items  required  in  a bill 
coming  from  a committee  appropriating  public  money. 

In  the  twenty  minutes  allowed  to  the  opponents  of  the 
hill  for  debate  it  will  be  impossible  to  review  all  the 
items  in  the  bill  or  to  do  anything  but  call  attention 
to  them.  The  bill  Avas  reported  Saturday  and  it  is 
called  up  to-day — ^Monday — under  suspension  of  the 
rules,  under  Avhieh  the  hill  must  lie  taken  in  its  en- 
tirety Avithout  opportunitv  for  amendment  and  Avith 
only  forty  minutes’  discussion.  It  is  impossible  in  the 
time  elapsing  since  the  hill  Avas  reported  to  obtain 
the  information  re<piired  in  order  to  analyze  the  bill 
carefully  and  to  understand  its  provisions.  The  re- 
port of  the  committee  does  not  contain  any  information 
as  to  the  population  of  tlie  various  places  at  w’hieh 
buildings  are  to  be  erected,  the  postal  receipts  of  the 
various  oomniunities.  or  the  expenses  to  which  the 
government  is  now  subject. 

.-Ml  such  information  should  be  contained  not  only 
in  the  report,  but  placed  in  the  Record,  so  that  the 
<'ountry  might  he  informed  of  the  manner  in  Avhich 
it  is  proposed  to  expend  .‘i'2.’',000.000  for  public 
buildings. 

I understand,  hoAvcA'er.  that  this  bill  has  Vteon  so 
soientitically  prepared  that  it  cannot  be  defeated,  f A))- 
plause  and  laughter.]  The  members  on  this  side 
will  note  the  .ilacrity  with  which  Republicans,  most 
of  Avhom  have  been  turned  out  because  of  their  be- 
trayal of  the  public  trust,  applaud  that  statement. 
[ Laughter.  1 

I believe  tliat  the  greatest  reform  the  Democratic 
Bouse  can  institute,  next  to  defeating  such  indefen- 
sible  bills  as  this  one.  is  to  prohibit  recognition  for 
tin*  suspension  of  rules  to  pass  hills  of  this  character. 
T desire  to  say  to  this  side  of  the  Hoiise  that  yon 
arc  placing  burdens  upon  the  Treasury  for  five  or  sLx 
years  beyond  tlie  present  time  which  Avill  plague  a’ou 
in  the  future.  These  items  cannot  be  defended.  This 
side  of  the  Hou.se  will  have  to  meet  the  record  and 
the  charges  that  Avill  bo  made  after  t'  is  bill  pa.sses. 
T do  not  appeal  for  the  defeat  of  this  oill  particularly 
because  tlie.se  items  may  or  mav  not  be  defended  on 
their  merits,  but  Iwausi  . dv  can  justify  author- 
izing obligations  to  ereef  L-  mildings  which  can- 

not possibly  Ik*  oommeiici  . i,i  of  tbree  years.  This 
legislation  is  merely  to  'i'  the  unjustifiahle  de- 
siri's  of  communities,  or  ' ■ ’ f memln'rs  to  go  back 

to  their  districts  and  t o i their  constituencies 
that  they  have  obtained  i n o improvements  which 
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partisanship.  That  is  what  the  Republican  party 
didn’t  do.  It  is  what  the  Democrats  must  da  if 
they  are  going  to  keep  the  power  that  has  come  to 
them. 

If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it. 

Why  Not  Build  the  Docks  We  Need  ? 

We  can  hardly  see  any  ground  for  controversy 
as  to  what,  this  city  ought  to  do  about  the  dock 
question.  It  cannot  afford,  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment cannot,  to  permit  any  further  narrowing  of 
the  Hudson  where  it  is  narrowest — that  is  to  say, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Twenty-third  Street.  On 
this  point  five  Secretaries  of  War — Root,  Taft, 
Wricjht,  Dickinson,  and  now  Stimson — have  made 
the  same  ruling,  and  they  have  all  acted  on  the 
best  scientific  advice.  It  is  further  attested,  on 
the  amplest  authority,  that  both  above  and  below 
this  point  it  is  perfe<rtly  practicable,  without 
dangerously  encroaching  on  the  fairway  for  navi- 
gation, to*build  docks  long  enough  for  the  longest 
ships  now  building  or  contemplated. 

The  city  has  the  money  to  build  such  docks;  by 
a court  decision,  nearly  seventy  millions  of  exempt 
dock  bonds  have  been  released  from  its  debt  limit. 
So  the  Mayor  informed  the  Secretary  of  War. 
The  Secretary  of  War  accordingly  hoped  the  city 
would  go  ahead.  The  Mayor  assured  him  the  city 
wanted  to,  but  found  that  first  the  pier-head  line 
must  be  straightened.  The  Secretary  of  War  has 
accordingly  approved  a report  of  the  Harbor  Line 
Hoard,  straightening  the  line. 

As  nearly  as  we  can  make  out,  all  legal  and 
financial  cbstaeles  in  the  way  of  building,  at  the 
right  points,  the  required  long  docks,  are  now  re- 
moved. In  a month  or  so  the  new  German  liner, 
the  Jmperaior,  will  be  here  and  remind  us,  by 
accepting  some  makeshift  temporary  berth,  that 
we  ought  to  get  busy.  Liverpool,  we  understand, 
made  herself  ready  for  a great  commerce,  at  great 
expense,  before  she  got  it.  Surely  New  York  is 
not  going  to  turn  away  the  commerce  she  already 
has  by  refusing  it  necessary  accommodations. 

The  Little  Trusts 

We  belatedly  call  attention  to  the  sense  and 
truth  in  a recent  communication  to  the  Weeki.y 
by  a writer  from  a small  to'wn,  Mr.  Grover  C. 
Calvin,  of  Selma,  Louisiana,  who  wanted  to  know 
why  the  government  gives  all  its  attention  to  the 
big  trusts  and  none  to  the  little  ones.  He  de- 
manded action  by  the  national  government,  and 
in  that  he  was  wrong,  for  the  trusts  he  wrote 
about  are  not  interstate  affairs;  but  he  was  not 
wrong  at  all  in  pointing  out  that  small  combina- 
tions victimize  their  small  publics  even  worse  than 
the  big  combinations  victimize  the  great  public. 
Ho  is  not  wrong  in  contending  that  practically 
every  small  town  has  its  local  combinations  of 
dealers  in  various  commodities,  which  fix  prices 
just  as  arbitrarily,  and  stick  to  them  just  as  faith- 
fully, as  any  crowd  of  millionaires  that  ever  got 
together  around  a dinner-table  or  in  the  office  of 
a holding  company. 

It’s  a fact.  If  you  will  try  keeping  house  in  a 
small  place,  suburban  or  other,  and  use  elementary 
detective  ingenuity,  you  can  easily  find  out  about 
it  for  yourself.  Incidentally,  you  will  discover 
that  the  dwellers  in  these  small  places  who  are 
not  thems(>lve8  in  trade  suffer  more  from  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living,  and  are  more  helpless  under 
it,  than  the  dwellers  in  big  cities.  Local  combina- 
tions of  retailers  are  much  easier  to  arrange 
than  nation-wide  combinations  are.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  existence  of  the  latter,  and  there 
should  be  none  about  the  former. 

Here  is  w'ork,  and  important  •work,  for  the  States, 
and  they  are  extremely  slow  in  setting  about  it. 
As  yet  they  have  done  practically  nothing  about 
it.  Few  of  them  have  passed  any  kind  of  laws 
about  it;  yet  even  the  Sherman  law,  turned  into 
a State  statute,  would  in  the  hands  of  reasonably 
skilful  prosecutors  afford  a very  appreciable  relief. 

We  Americans  are  going  to  have  relief  from 
such  impositions;  make  no  doubt  about  it.  That 
is  one  of  the  main  things  we  have  been  driving  at 
of  late  in  our  politico-economic  turmoils.  No 
people  on  earth  has  been  as  patient  as  we  have  been 
with  the  money-making  gentry,  big  and  little,  inter- 
state and  intrastate;  but  we  have  about  got  to  the 
point  w'here,  in  common  with  older  peoples,  we  fed 
that  buyers  have  some  rights  which  sellers  are 
bound  to  respect. 

Massachusetts  and  McCall 

We  don’t  know  how  Massachusetts  feels  about 
her  recent  performance  in  turning  down  Samuel 
W.  McCali.  for  the  Senate^ut  there  is  no  doubt 
bow  the  rest  of  the  cou^iy  feds  abouWil  ^be 
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chorus  of  disappointment  and  astonishment  is  re- 
markable. 

Colonel  House 

Colonel  TIottse  to  Have  Say  in  Selecting  Cabinet. — 
Headline  in  the  \eiD  York  “ Herald Fchruary  20th. 

Colonel  E.  B.  Hox’SE  of  Texas-New  York,  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  the  closest  friend  of  the  President- 
elect.— The  “ World,"  February  20th. 

Tbe.nton,  February  JOth. — President-elect  Wilson 
refrained  from  making  any  statement  for  pul)lication 
to-day  respecting  his  long  conference  with  Colonel 
E.  M.  House  in  New  York  last  night,  but  he  was 
enthusiastic  in  his  tribute  to  the  judgment  and  po- 
litical acumen  of  his  friend.— -TAe  "Hun,"  February 
20  th. 

Colonel  Hou.se  is  so  intimate  with  both  the  Presi- 
dent-elect and  Mr.  Bbyan  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
either  of  them  to  give  him  directions.  He  knows. the 
desires  of  both. — lYew  York  “ American,"  February 
20th. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  that  Colonel  Hoitse  was  “ one  of 
the  best-poised  men  I ever  met.  He  can  hold  a thing 
at  arm’s-length  and  discuss  it  without  ever  getting 
mixed  up  in  it.” — The  Yew  York  " Timen,"  February 
20th. 

Colonel  IIou.sK  seems  to  bo  getting  into  the  news- 
papers. There  have  lieen  inquiries  about  him  late- 
ly; people  wanting  to  know  who  he  was  and  what 
manner  of  man  and  how  a man  so  little  known 
came  to  be  so  trusted  a counselor  of  the  President- 
elect. It  will  be  found  that  Mr.  House  and  his 
qualities  have  been  known  a good  while  to  people 
who  knew  him.  They  wore  described  in  Harper's 
Magazine  a year  ago  (February,  1912)  in  one  of  a 
series  of  discourses  about  a “Beginning  Hus- 
band.” The  biographical  matter  from  the  piece  in 
question  runs  as  follows; 

Another  thing  T lind  reassuring  is  the  glimpses  I* 
get  now  and  then  of  men  who  are  at  work,  providing 
government  for  the  country;  especially  unadvertised 
men  whom  few  people  ever  hear  of,  who  hold  no  office 
and  aspire  to  none;  whose  pictures  are  never  in  the 
papers,  nor  their  names  in  the  reporters’  books  or  the 
mouths  of  the  multitude.  I heard  the  other  day 
about  one  such  person  (Brooklicld  told  me),  a man 
c.f  sufficient  fortune — a million,  I dare  say — not  a 
celibate  like  Thompson,  but  married  and  with  a few 
children;  a shrewd,  experienced,  thoughtful  man, 
whose  interest  in  life  is  and  always  has  been  politics; 
to  handle  the  machinery  of  it  and  get  the  best  results 
compatible  with  the  material  offered,  to  pass  laws  and 
fill  the  offices,  and  the  prejudices  and  mental  disabili- 
ties of  the  voters.  “ I have  known  that  man.”  Brook- 
field said,  “for  eighteen  years,  and  watched  him  play 
politics  all  that  time;  plan  and  direct;  weigh  men  and 
choose  between  them;  use  their  talents  and  abilities 
when  they  had  them;  put  them  in  places  where  they 
belonged  w'hen  he  could;  put  in  tne  next-best  man 
when  he  couldn’t.  He  always  played  fair;  always 
wanted  the  best  man.  the  best  law,  and  the  best  prin- 
ciple that  he  could  see.  and  never  wanted  anything 
for  himself  except  the  fun  of  playing  the  game.  You 
couldn’t  drive  him  into  office.  He  never  tried  to  make 
a penny  out  of  legislation.  The  less  he  was  seen  and 
heard  of  the  better  he  liked  it.  but  he  recognized 
politics  as  the  great  man’s  game  and  he  liked  to  play 
it.  No  doubt  the  sense  of  power  was  pleasant  to  him. 
but  his  use  of  power  was  entirely  conscientious,  and 
the  source  of  his  power  was  never  monev,  hut  the  con- 
fidence that  men  had  in  his  sagacity  and  his  unselfish- 
ness. Back  in  him  somewhere  there  was,  of  course,  a 
sense  of  duty  and  a belief  in  certain  principh's  of  gov- 
ernment, and  a sort  of  unconscious  consecration  to 
the  desire  to  see  our  experiment  in  government  go  well 
and  to  see  the  country  pros|H*r.  But  the  immediate 
interest  that  kept  hia  mind  busy  was  just  a delight 
in  guiding  the  political  affairs  of  men.” 

“ Brookflehl’s  ” Tiian  was  Colonol  House  and 
“ Brookfield  ” was  a man  very'  well  <inalificd  by 
long  as.sociation  and  traini'd  ju-reoption  to  speak 
of  him.  What  he  said  of  Mr.  House  a year  and 
a half  ago,  l)eforo  Mr.  Wilson  was  nominated,  is 
still  true,  hnt  has  l)cen  diseovered  during  thi.s  last 
y<'ar  by  a good  many  now  observers,  irududing  Mr. 
Wilson. 

To  Readjust  the  World 

Behind  the  modest  tith':  “IT.  R.  Bill  2S.2:19,” 
which  now  is  in  the  hands  of  the  (’ongress  at 
Washington,  lies  a project  so  vast  in  its  possi- 
bilities as  to  stagger  the  imagination.  It  has  to 
do  with  the  project  of  building  athwart  the  Grand 
Banks  of  Newfoundland  a jetty  which  shall  act 
as  a cosmic  traffle-pol iceman  and  keep  tin*  Gulf 
Stream  and  the  Labrador  Gnrnuit  from  running 
foul  of  eaeh  other  as  they  do  now.  Then  they 
ean  do  their  full  and  most  beneficent  work  for  the 
biMiefit  of  mankind. 

But  although  the  project  has  this  giganti<* 
achievement  as  its  ultimate  aim.  all  that  is  asked 
at  present  is  that  the  government  shall  appoint 
a coTiipetent  commission  to  make  a survey — at  a 
total  cost  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  less 
- — and  report  whether  or  not  the  two  great  ocean 
forces  can  be  kept  apart  and  made  of  greater 
senice  to  man.  Carroll  LmNG.sTON  Riker,  an 
engineer  of  high  standing  and  no  small  achieve- 
ment, is  the  originator  of  the  scheme.  He  de- 
clares that  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  Labrador 
Current  now  dash  headlong  into  each  other  in  the 
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shallows  of  the  Grand  Banks,  become  enmeshed, 
and  thereby  cripj)led  and  ineffective  of  the  best 
results.  The  clash  of  these  opposing  bearers  of 
heat  and  cold  is,  he  says,  the  cause  of  the  fogs 
that  so  constantly  menace  navigation  on  the  North 
Atlantic.  The  tenqiorary  crippling  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  on  the  Banks,  he  declares,  enables  ice- 
bergs to  continue  southward,  with  their  deadly 
effect  upon  shipping.  Keep  the  contending  forces 
ajiart  and  let  each  do  its  perfect  work,  and  tin* 
unimpaired  Gulf  Stream  will  give  to  the  northern 
coasts  of  America  and  Europe,  and  especially  the 
British  Isles,  a genial  climate  with  moderate  win- 
ters and  warm  and  early  springs,  while  the  north- 
ern edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream  will  meet  all  the  ice- 
bergs north  of  Newfoundland  and  eliminate  the 
perils  of  ice  and  fog  from  Atlantic  travel. 

Mr.  Riker’s  jetty  can  be  quickly  and  cheaply 
built,  he  says,  by  placing  obstructors  along  the 
ocean  floor  of  the  Banks,  and  thereby  causing  vast 
deposits  of  sand,  pebbles,  etc.,  which,  he  main- 
tains. are  constantly  being  swept  from  the  pole 
toward  the  equator  by  the  unceasing  movement  of 
the  lowest  ocean  depths. 

Mr.  Riker’s  proposal  is  colossal.  If  his  doctrine 
and  programme  are  true,  we  shall  be  able  to  vastly 
improve  the  conditions  of  life  for  one-fourth  of 
the  population  of  the  world.  Surely  with  this 
project  bt^fore  us  and  the  cost  of  testing  the  truth 
of  his  theories  so  trivial.  Congress  will  hasten  to 
enact  the  legislation  that  shall  enable  us  to  know 
all  that  can  be  learned  of  the  situation.  The 
National  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office,  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of 
the  Tmited  States  Army  are  agreed  that  the  surs-ey 
must  result  in  the  acquisition  of  much  valuable 
knowledge.  Many  other  scientific  authorities  de- 
clare the  project  valuable.  The  survey  is  a work 
that  should  be  done;  the  sooner  the  better. 

Adam  and  Eve  in  Chicago 

They  have  just  heard  out  in  Chicago  the  rumor 
that  Adam  and  Eve  w’ere  not  real  folks  like  the 
rest  of  us,  and  there  is  a good  deal  of  excitement 
along  the  Lake  front.  Professor  Willi  vm  Duncan 
McMillan  (Scotch,  by  chance?)  announced  the 
discovery  to  his  class  in  the  university,  saying, 
bluntly : 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Adam  and  Eve  and  their 
tempter,  the  serpent,  never  actually  existed.  The  story 
cannot  l)e  considered  anything  but  a myth,  evolvexl 
by  the  ancitmts  to  account  for  the  presence  of  humans 
upon  earth.  The  universally  credited  theory  of  evolu- 
tion smashes  the  one-man-and-one-woman  story.  There 
never  was  a first  man  or  a first  woman. 

That  is  shocking  enough,  but  listen  to  this: 

Jf  Adam  and  Eve  lived  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  six 
thousand  vears  ago,  and  light  travels  at  the  rate  of 
180,000  miles  per  second,  with  our  present-day  jmwer- 
ful  microscopic  lenses  we,  should  still  be  able  to  sec 
them  in  Paradise. 

That  is  (p’ite  a new  idea,  though  the  professor 
do(‘sn't  toll  us  in  what  direction  from  (-hicago  he 
would  point  his  telescope.  Why  not  ask  the  .istro- 
nomical  or  biological  professor  to  make  the  experi- 
ment? W(*  doubt  if  he  would  find  them,  though. 
Adam  might  Ix'  in  Paradise';  he  was  not  a ba«l 
s(*rt.  though  stupid,  very.  But  we  don’t  fei*l  sure 
about  Eve.  Her  comluct  as  recounted  does  not 
inspire  confitlencc  in  the  salubrity  of  licr  present 
whereabouts.  Her  temptations,  h<»wcvcr.  were 
sevt  re  if,  as  is  generally  bclicvt'd  by  genealogists, 
she  was  not  as  well  favored  as  her  elder  sister. 

Chancellor  McKelway 

Ghancellors  of  the  Board  of  Regents  have  lu'cn 
George  Wii.i.iam  Curtis,  William  (’rosw  ell 
Doank,  and  Whitelaw  Reid.  Dr.  Sr.  Glair  Mu- 
Kelway  had  now  Ixx'ii  seh‘<*te<l  as  the  successor  of 
the  late  ambassador.  A l)ett(‘r  choice,  in  our  itpin- 
ion,  eould  not  have  In'en  made. 

A Rare  Man 

'I'hc  World  sincerely  hopes  that  there  is  a (Jkoroe 
W.  Wk'kebsham  in  the  IX'iiioeratie  party  and  tliat 
Ylr.  ^VILSO^'  will  be  able  t(»  find  him.  A great  Attor- 
ney-Ib'iieral  is  essential  to  tlie  work  of  a great  pro- 
gressive administration. — The  World. 

Quite  true,  as  we  remarked  last  week.  But  just 
tlu'  right  man  is  very,  x’ery  searec'.  In  fact,  we 
can  tldiik  of  but  one  in  the  whole  country  who 
satisfies  all  requirements. 

Ambiguous 

Mr.  Arnold  BENXFrrr  is  quoted  as  saying  that,  if 
Balzac  had  seen  Pittsburg,  he  would  have  cried  out. 
“Give  me  a pen!” — The  Kreniny  Post. 

What  kind  of  a pen  ? 

Please  do  not  all  r^’nlJlStjOTlfciircHTi 
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TO  WILLIAM  H.  TAFT:  GOOD  MORNING 

From  “ Harper’s  Weekly  of  March  6,  1 908 

Good  morning,  Mr.  President.  responsible  only  to  us  and  to  principle,  and  we  least  you  will  not,  by  flying  in  the  face  of  facts, 

To  you  we  prefer  to  turn  with  serious  eyes,  will  not  malignantly  keep  you  in  mind  of  the  and  contradicting  racial  human  nature,  aggravate 
Solemnities  drop  less  naturally  from  our  pen,  we  manner  of  your  elevation.  But  we  do  not  envy  what  you  cannot  alleviate,  merely  disturb  what 
must  own,  in  this  greeting  than  in  that  tentative  you  the  difficult  choices  you  will  have  to  make  you  cannot  change;  yet  that  no  force  or  agency 
farewell  we  have  just  been  pronouncing.  We  between  independence  and  gratitude.  There  is  which  makes  for  human  progress  will  find  cause 
can  imagine  you  saying  what  Charles  Surface  but  one  safe  rule,  we  think.  Do  the  right,  and  be  to  upbraid  you  for  coldness  or  neglect, 
said  while  Sir  Oliver  paid  his  respects  to  Brother  careless  of  interpretations.  We  shall  probably  We  are  glad  you  have  been  a judge.  Granting 
Joseph:  “If  they  talk  this  way  to  Honesty,  wliat  understand  and  approve;  but  since  you  are  only  you  consecration  instead  of  ambition,  we  think 
will  they  say  to  me  by  and  by?”  And  we  could  one  man,  charged  with  the  interests  of  millions,  you  will  find  that  to  do  justice  among  men  will 

fall  into  that  mood;  for,  strange  to  say,  we  seem  it  is  not  quite  of  the  first  importance  whether  wo  be  your  most  constant  function,  though  you  wear 

less  in  doubt  about  you  at  your  coming  in  than  do  you  justice  or  not.  no  ermine.  Our  hope  is  the  greater  because  you 

about  this  other  at  his  going  out.  Certainly  you  Frankly,  again,  we  do  not  like  your  apparent  have  propounded  no  theory  of  life,  profess  no 
do  not  suggest  painful  reflections  on  the  mysteries  participation  in  an  insincerity  which  your  party  allegiance  to  any  one  principle  in  your  own  life, 

of  human  nature  and  life  and  fate.  Rather  you  has  too  long  practised  successfully.  Every  four  but  have  merely  risen  from  task  to  task  by  virtue 

invite  to  joviality  and  matter-of-fact.  years  it  goes  before  the  country  with  words  which  of  efficiency  and  good  nature.  You  will  not  set 

But  we  are  to  watch  your  every  act,  listen  to  all  can  only  be  interpreted  as  a demand  for  inter-  obiter  dicta  above  decisions.  The  case  itself  will 

your  words,  to  praise  and  dispraise  you,  for  four  ference  by  the  government  of  the  nation  between  be  your  business,  and  you  will  wait  for  cases  to 
years,  perhaps  for  eight.  Frankly,  we  have  much  the  two  races  now  living  together  in  great  num-  come  up  before  you  decide  them, 
hope  in  you,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  we  shall  ever  bers  in  the  Southern  states;  and  yet,  though  in  In  nothing  will  that  hahit  and  procedure  sen^e 
feel  bound  to  assail  you  with  bitterness,  to  taunt,  to  full  control  of  all  departments  of  that  govern-  you  better  than  in  your  effort,  following  your 

deride.  You  have  our  liking — in  common,  we  think,  ment,  your  party  takes  no  such  action  as  it  seems  predecessor’s  lead,  to  make  government  stand  for 

with  that  of  nearly  all  your  countrymen.  But  you  to  demand.  We  could  dismiss  the  practice  as  right  as  between  man  and  man,  class  and  class, 
know  how  hard  it  will  be  to  keep  from  losing  this  harmless,  since  it  deceives  few;  but  lying  is  ob-  force  and  force,  in  all  its  relations  to  our  ap- 
well-nigh  universal  good-will.  For  Lord  Russell  jectionable  in  itself.  It  is  uncomplimentary  in  pallingly  complex  industrial  system.  To  proceed 
was  right,  and  the  poet  wrong.  Goveniment  causes  this  instance  to  the  intelligence  of  the  country,  from  one  specific  evil  to  another,  to  formulate  no 

and  cures  countless  ills.  You  cannot  for  a day  and  purti<‘ularly  to  that  of  the  unfortunate  ra<*e  rules  not  based  on  actual  experience,  to  try  no 

exercise  your  vast  powers  without  helping  and  niost  c«  ncerned.  We  believe  you  will  in  time  set  n'.ere  experiments — to  go  on  step  by  step — this, 

hurting  thousands.  Wise  or  unwise,  right  or  yourself  against  this  practice.  simple  as  it  seems,  is  the  sole  secret  of  England’s 

wrong,  your  acts  will  out  deep  into  human  lives.  For  of  the  tilings  we  like  there  is  none  we  like  success  in  free  government.  She  arrives  at  gen- 
We  trust  that  you  sleep  well.  better  than  your  impassioned  declaration  in  the  cralizations  only  by  amassing  precedents.  Her 

Frankly,  again,  there  have  been  some  things  heat  of  your  camiiaign  that  you  did  not  wish  to  genius  is  the  distrust  of  genius,  and  her  caution 
we  do  not  like.  Like  your  predecessor,  you  in  be  President  of  half  your  country,  and  your  and  foresight  consist  in  keeping  pace  with  the 
your  youth  revolted  against  that  system  of  so-  deci.sion  to  break  all  precedents  of  nearly  half  a demands  of  her  civilization,  not  in  running  ahead 
called  protection  which,  in  its  present  phase,  we  century  and  go  and  offer  yourself  in  person  to  to  meet  them. 

count  an  indefensible  surrender,  first  of  your  our  fellow-citizens  of  the  South.  We  cannot  help  It  is  better  to  go  slowly  than  to  go  wrong.  You 
party,  and  then  of  the  government,  to  greed;  and  thinking  that  your  thorough  awareness  of  our  do  not  possess,  we  do  not  think  you  imagine  that 
you,  like  him,  have  failed  to  defend  in  plain  words  place  in  the  world  as  one  great  republic  promptcvl  you  possess,  the  colossal  genius  to  direct  into  new 
this  acquiescence  of  manhood  against  that  rebel-  you  to  this  manliness  and  candor.  We  cannot  channels  the  immense  social  forces  now  contend- 
lion  of  youth.  When  you  touched  upon  your  afford  to  keep  a Poland,  an  Ireland,  in  our  system,  ing  on  this  continent  as  on  others,  to  devise  and 
change  of  heart,  speaking  to  young  faces,  in  the  But  sheer  sentiment  played  its  part.  You  would  impose  a new  plan  for  producing  and  distributing 
place  of  your  youth,  your  words  went  lame.  You  be  rid  of  the  dominance  of  “ old,  unhappy,  far-off  wealth.  But  you  have  the  training  and  knowledge 
said  then  that  you  still  approved  of  your  youthful  things.”  You  know  already  how  warmly  the  to  correct  abuses  of  the  plan  now  in  operation, 
principles,  that  you  held  them  still  orthodox  and  South  responds  to  your  challenge.  We  think  we  At  many  points  we  have  broken  with  the  indi- 
sound— “ if  only  the  application  of  them  is  not  can  assure  you  that  your  course  has  alienated  no  vidualism  of  the  past,  though  we  once  thought  it 

carried  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  interfere  with  Xorthern  friends  worth  keeping.  the  essence  of  our  democracy.  Perhaps  we  are 

the  public  welfare.”  You  certainly  cannot  believe  Of  course,  the  problem  of  the  African  in  our  moving  toward  socialism.  If  it  is  the  best  and 
that  free  trade  or  any  other  laissez-faire  principles  body  politic,  as  in  our  industries,  our  social  rela-  final  form  of  society,  however,  we  will  attain  it 
nm  riot  in  our  present  tariff  laws.  Now  that  you  tions,  remains.  You  do  not,  we  are  sure,  fancy  without  forcing  our  pace.  We  do  not  know  our 
have  declared  yourself  a protectionist,  however,  you  have  solved  it ; nor  are  we  ready  to  tell  you  goal,  and  must  yet  hold  fast  to  all  that  has  proved 
we  will  not  ask  you  to  act  as  if  you  had  never  how  to  solve  it.  We  are  not  at  all  sure  there  is  soundest  in  our  past  experience, 
ceased  to  be  a free-trader.  We  should  like  you  any  solution,  and  fancy  it  may  be  misleading  to  Your  limitations,  therefore,  commend  you,  Mr. 

to  study  the  life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  But  we  will  use  that, word,  or  “problem”  at  all.  What  we  President.  Our  greeting  is  the  more  cordial  bc- 

be  content  for  the  present  if  you  will  merely  in-  have  to  do  with  is  a situation,  a condition,  des-  cause  we  do  not  take  you,  and  you  do  not 
sist  that  Congress  shall  squeeze  the  sheer  robbery  perately  permanent,  yet  measurably  changing  and  take  yourself,  for  a man  of  destiny;  because 
out  of  the  schedules,  although  the  real  protection  changeable.  No  mere  ingenuity  will  transform  we  are  not  moved  to  make  our  salutation  an 
remains.  All  you  have  said  since  Election  Day  it.  Evasion  and  dodging  will  not  avoid  it.  Vio-  obeisance. 

indicates  that  this  is  your  purpose.  Since  you  lence  usually  heightens  the  difficulties  inseparable  Nevertheless,  we  commend  to  you  all  the  in- 
have  progressed  thus  far,  we  have  our  hopes  con-  from  it.  It  will  always  be  in  your  power  to  stir  spiration  to  be  got  from  considering  the  magnitude 
ceming  the  next  step.  its  embers  into  angry  flames ; your  power  to  alter  of  your  tnist,  the  terrible  height  to  which  you  are 

Frankly,  again,  we  could  wish  there  had  been,  it  for  the  better  is  doubtful.  We  commend  to  lifted  up  by  our  will  and  choice.  Your  station  is 
in  your  campaigns  for  the  nomination  of  your  you,  therefore,  the  spirit  and  the  methods,  the  like  Caesar’s,  or  Charlemagne’s.  It  is  not  less 
party  and  then  for  election,  less  apparent  de-  infinite  patience  and  sweet  reasonableness,  of  that  because  railroad  and  steamship,  electricity  and 
l)endence  on  the  help  and  favor  of  your  pre-  one  among  your  preilecessors  who  did,  in  fact,  the  press,  bring  far  things  near  and  make  the 
decessor.  It  gave,  alike  to  your  rivalry  with  other  nevertheless  deal  with  this  perplexing  situation  mysterious  commonplace.  Because  you  hold  it, 
leaders  in  your  own  party  and  to  your  contest  more  boldly  than  any  one  else  ever  did.  You  are  Europe  and  Asia  are  daily  mindful  of  you.  Main- 
with  the  candidate  of  the  opposition,  a character  less  fortunate  than  he,  in  that  to  him  it  presented  tain  it,  then,  as  we  have  no  doubt  you  will,  with 
not  unexampled  in  our  history.  That  Van  Buren  a reasonably  plain  question  of  right  and  wrong,  dignity,  and  be  conscious  always  that  the  great 
was  similarly  championed  has  not  been  to  his  You  are  more  fortunate  in  that  you  can  freely  mass  of  your  countrymen,  of  all  races  and  parties 
credit  with  historians.  But  we  Am.ericans  under-  take  counsel  with  the  true  and  accepted  repre-  and  creeds,  know  instinctively  the  line  between 
stand  personal  loyalties,  and  respect  them,  too,  sentatives  of  both  these  two  great  masses  of  hu-  that  criticism  and  opposition  which  a republic  per- 
when  they  do  not  mean  disloyalty  to  principle  or  man  beings,  who  find  their  destinies  linked  to-  mits  and  that  which  patriotism  sternly  forbids, 
to  us.  Let  us  feel  that  in  office  you  hold  yourself  gether  under  one  flag.  We  are  confident  that  at  Good  morning,  Mr.  President — and  good  fortune! 
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TO  WILUAM  H.  TAFT:  GOOD  EVENING 


Good  evening,  Mr.  President. 

And  pray  believe  us  when  we  assure  you  of  the 
same  hearty  good-will  with  which  we  bade  you  good 
morning  four  years  ago.  You  were  then  taking  up 
the  most  difficult  of  roles,  and  we  sincerely  wished 
you  well  in  it.  To-day,  in  laying  down  your  great 
office,  you  are  taking  up  a role  almost  equally  dif- 
ficult— that  of  a private  citizen  who  has  been  Presi- 
dent. In  that  role,  too,  we  heartily  wish  you  well. 

More  than  that,  Mr.  President:  the  good-will 
of  a single  journal  is  not  important,  but  we  are 
also  convinced,  strange  as  it  seems  in  view  of  the 
overwhelming  character  of  your  defeat,  that  you 
still  have  the  good-will  of  the  mass  of  your  country- 
men. Not  of  all,  of  course.  You  have  been  as- 
sailed with  almost  unexampled  bitterness,  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  a considerable  number  of  your 
assailants  sincerely  felt  the  animosity  they  ex- 
pressed. Perhaps  we  should  go  farther  still  and 
concede  that  this  animosity  can  by  no  means  be 
attributed  entirely  to  personal  disappointments  and 
resentments.  Much  of  it  doubtless  comes  of  a 
respectable  and  citizenly  disapproval  of  what,  as 
President,  you  have  done  and  failed  to  do.  Never- 
theless, we  are  quite  sure  that  in  respect  of  the 
real  feeling  of  the  mass  of  your  countrymen  toward 
you  the  tone  of  the  press  and  other  organs  of  public 
sentiment  is  a better  criterion  than  the  returns 
of  the  election.  As  you  fortunately  possess  a sense 
of  humor,  we  venture  to  assure  you  that  we,  the 
people,  have  voted  you  out  of  office  with  much  the 
same  friendliness  with  which  we  called  you  to  our 
highest  service. 

Here,  you  will  agree,  is  matter  for  reflection. 
An  epigram  promptly  suggests  itself:  The  man  is 
popular,  but  not  the  President.  But  we  do  not  like 
epigrams.  They  get  rid  of  difficulties ; they  do  not 
solve  them.  This  one  does  not  explain  the  disap- 
pointment of  your  administration.  For  it  has  been 
a disappointment,  a great  disappointment.  With 
your  admirable  candor  you  have  frankly  told  us 
ihat  you  yourself  share  with  us  all  precisely  that 
feeling  about  it. 

Why,  then,  has  it  been  a disappointment? 

Assured  of  our  liking,  you  will  not  resent  our 
cognizance  of  the  harshest  view  of  the  matter.  In- 
deed, you  have  come  near  taking  it  yourself,  for 
from  the  beginning  you  have  expressed  doubts  of 
jour  fitness  for  the  Presidency,  along  with  a 
preference  for  another  kind  of  public  service — 
namely,  the  judicial.  Looking  at  the  matter  broad- 
ly, we  feel  bound  to  agree  with  you,  though  we 
nevertheless  admire  rather  than  merely  deprecate 
the  several  decisions  you  have  made  to  go  contrary 
to  your  own  self-knowledge;  for  we  believe  that 
you  took  the  Presidency,  as  you  took  the  governor- 
ship of  the  Philippines,  from  a sense  of  duty  and 
not  from  preference.  Still,  we  do  agree  with  you, 
and  mainly  for  the  reason  you  yourself  have  given 
— to  wit,  that  you  are  not  a politician. 

Do  not  mistake  us;  we  mean  no  flattery;  we 
use  the  word  in  its  proper  sense,  and  not  at  all 
as  a term  of  reproach.  For  four  years  politics  has 
been  your  business;  and  it  is  not  a low  business. 
It  is  really  a high  and  noble  business.  That  low 
men,  governed  by  low  motives,  constantly  engage 
in  it  does  not  prove  the  contrary.  The  abuse  of 
political  skill  by  such  men — the  Cardinal  Anton  el- 
Lis,  the  Marats,  the  Burrs  and  Quays  and  Platts 
— makes  no  case  against  the  splendid  use  of  it,  for 
the  welfare  of  great  communities,  by  the  Cavours 
and  Bismarcks,  the  Gladstones  and  Jeffersons 
and  Lincolns. 

That  skill,  that  art,  for  it  is  an  art,  you  clearly 
have  not  possessed.  The  want  of  it  is  quite  as  ap- 
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defensible  of  your  Presidential  endeavors.  When 
you  set  yourself  to  establish  the  entirely  sound 
policy  of  reciprocity  with  Canada,  you  defended 
it  with  an  indiscretion  of  speech  that  potently 
helped  its  enemies  to  defeat  it.  When,  with  the 
best  of  motives,  you  essayed  to  conciliate  the 
South,  you  fatuously  continued  to  listen  to  coun- 
sels which  you  should  have  known  would  be  fatal 
to  that  patriotic  enterprise.  Worst  of  all,  after 
fully  committing  yourself  to  the  plan  of  an  honest 
Republican  revision  of  the  tariff  and  leading  the 
coimtiy  to  expect,  as  you  yourself  expected,  that 
it  would  be  a revision  downward,  you  put  yourself 
and  your  policy  into  the  hands  of  men  whom  every 
instinct  of  a true  jwlitician  would  have  prompted 
you  to  distrust.  Then  you  capiied  the  climax  by 
accepting,  at  the  worst  moment,  the  worst  con- 
ceivable advice,  and  in  violation  of  your  own  good- 
nature, your  own  sense  of  justice,  you  used  your 
power  of  patronage  against  men  you  should  have 
trusted  and  in  behalf  of  men  who  had  undone  you. 
It  was  a thing  to  make  the  angels  weep.  We  can- 
not forbear  reminding  you — though  perhaps  you 
never  knew  it — of  how,  at  that  crisis  of  your  career, 
we  fairly  went  on  our  knees  to  you  to  take  the 
opposite  course. 

It  was  lamentable.  To  great  numbers  of  your 
countrymen  it  was  also  the  cruelest  of  political 
surprises.  For  they  had  known  you  as  an  admir- 
able judge;  competent  critics  have  said,  a great 
judge.  But  to  review  action  judicially,  justly,  is 
one  thing;  to  use  good  judgment  in  the  stress  of 
action  is  another  thing — and  the  higher  of  these 
two  gifts  you  have  not  displayed.  You  have  also 
failed  to  display  certain  other  gifts  that  go  to 
make  a great  Executive,  a great  man  of  affairs,  a 
great  politician.  You  have  shown  good  sense,  but 
not  inspiration ; sound  principles,  but  not  the  grand 
style  in  presenting  and  defending  them;  you  have 
the  power  of  clear  and  reasonable  speech,  but  none 
of  the  eloquence  that  stirs  the  blood  and  moistens 
the  eyelids;  you  win  men’s  liking,  but  not  their 
devotion. 

And  yet,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  it  was  your  lot 
to  face  a situation  from  which  only  a very  great 
politician  could  have  emerged  with  credit  1 You 
were  the  leader  of  a party  which  had  lost  its 
pristine  virtue,  which  had  fallen  under  evil  in- 
fluences, which  was  already  breaking  into  bitterly 
hostile  factions.  You  were  the  chosen  heir  of  a 
great  political  charlatan,  who  thus  left  you  to  face 
the  dangers  he  had  himself  avoided ; of  a man  who, 
having  sown  the  wind,  permitted  you,  in  the  name 
ol  friendship,  to  reap  the  whirlwind. 

Well,  you  have  reaped  it;  in  the  language  of 
the  street,  which  even  Shakespeare  sometimes 
found  indispensable,  you  have  “ got  what  was 
coming  to  you.”  Your  party  is  disrupted.  Your 
administration  is  accounted  a failure.  And  the 
man  whom  you  thought  your  best  friend,  and  who 
had  the  most  to  do  with  your  elevation,  has  sought 
to  win  his  own  way  back  into  power  on  the  strength 
of  your  discomfiture  ! 

Why,  then,  do  you  ask,  are  not  w©  also,  and 
others  like  us,  since  we  began  as  your  good-wishers, 
now  reproaching  you  ? The  best  answer,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  smile  on  your  own  lips,  the  twinkle  in 
your  eye,  the  undiminished  sanity  of  your  entire 
deportment.  You  have  lost,  but  you  are  a good 
loser.  You  have  been  humiliated,  but  you  have 
not  whined  or  whimpered  or  sunk  into  melancholy. 
Best  of  all,  you  have  not  sought  to  throw  the  blame 
on  your  associates  and  subordinates.  If  you  have 
failed  as  President,  nevertheless,  as  an  American 
man — 
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as  President  you  have  had  successes.  Even  when, 
as  President,  you  have  seemed  to  fail  most  obvious- 
ly, there  is  room  to  question  whether  the  failures 
may  not  have  been  in  some  measure  only  apparent, 
only  temporary.  You  did  not  persuade  your  party 
to  revise  the  tariff  honestly;  in  the  crucial  mo- 
ments of  that  struggle  you  were  pitiably  hood- 
winked. Nevertheless,  you  have  faced  the  issue, 
you  have  not  run  away  from  it;  and  therefore  the 
reform  is  imminent.  In  that  regard  the  outcome 
of  your  leadership  still  permits,  as  its  beginning 
suggested,  a comparison  with  Sir  Robert  Peel’s. 
Seemingly,  you  have  failed,  too,  in  your  still  more 
commmidable  endeavor,  steadfast  and  long  con- 
tinued, to  quiet  the  mood  of  wild  expectation  in 
which,  by  the  extraordinary  vagaries  of  your  prede- 
cessor, your  countrymen  had  been  left.  That  mood 
still  prevails;  there  is  still  danger  that  it  will, 
before  it  wanes,  do  some  damage  to  our  institutions. 
But  your  steadfastness  in  sanity  has  not  been  al- 
together wasted.  What  is  left  of  your  party  still 
stands  for  preservation  and  not  for  destruction, 
for  sense  and  not  for  sheer  and  unruled  impulse. 
Even  in  the  loftiest  of  your  enterprises,  and  the 
boldest,  you  have  not  failed  entirely.  The  arbitra- 
tion treaties  are  indeed  emasculated;  we  do  not 
wonder  that  you  hesitate  to  sign  them.  But  they 
are  not  dead.  It  is  quite  believable  that  a century 
hence  they  will  be  accounted  the  beginning  of  the 
world’s  permanent  peace.  The  glory  of  it  will  be 
America’s,  even  if  it  is  not  yours. 

In  aU  probability  glory  will  not  be  your  portion, 
Mr.  President.  We  are  speaking  with  entire  can- 
dor and  that  is  our  impression,  as  it  is  also,  quite 
likely,  your  own.  Still,  we  know  what  changes 
time  can  work  concerning  the  esteem  of  Americans 
for  their  Presidents.  It  is  even  now  working  a 
great  change  concerning  the  reputation  of  your  un- 
fortunate Ohio  predecessor.  President  Hayes.  To 
the  multitude  his  name  is  still  a signal  for  igno- 
rant depreciation.  Nevertheless,  to  the  trained  and 
competent  historians  who  are  beginning  to  review 
his  administration  he  appears  more  and  more  as  a 
man  greatly  underestimated,  as  a President  who, 
notwithstanding  the  cloud  which  will  always  rest 
upon  his  name,  rendered  to  the  American  people 
services  that  are  simply  incalculable.  He  was  the 
true  initiator  of  civil-service  reform;  he  was  the 
first  President  after  Lincoln  who  honestly  tried 
to  treat  the  Southerners  as  his  countrymen. 

But  we  forbear,  Mr.  President;  the  worst  of 
Job’s  afflictions  was  his  comforters.  What  we  had 
in  mind  to  do  was  not  to  offer  you  smelling-salts, 
nor  yet  to  read  you  lectures,  but  to  make  you  our 
respects. 

You  have  chosen,  wisely  we  think,  to  become  a 
teacher  of  young  Americans,  and  you  are  amply 
equipped  for  your  new  duties.  You  will  not,  we 
are  confident,  teach  them  bitterness.  You  will  not 
sully  their  “white  shields  of  expectation.”  You 
will,  on  the  contrary,  try  to  prepare  them  to  do 
their  best  cheerfully,  in  all  circumstances,  for  their 
country.  Nevertheless,  there  will  come  at  times, 
in  spite  of  all  your  good-nature,  intervals  of 
austerity.  For  you  have  walked  the  heights  of 
human  destiny;  you  have  sounded  the  depths  of 
human  meanness  and  depravity.  Sometimes,  be- 
yond your  smile,  you  will  wear  that  air  of  “ grave 
and  melancholy  reflection  ” which  Macaulay 
praised  in  Thucydides.  And  it  will  be  well.  It 
will  be  well  that  these  young  minds  shall  learn 
from  you,  though  you  will  not  wish  to  teach  it, 
something  of  the  human  weaknesses  that  lead  to 
great  disasters,  something  of  the  baleful  human 
passions  that  keep  us  all,  nations  and  men  alike, 
fojevOT  op  the  verge  qf  tragedy, 
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III. — “ Humanizing” — An  Overhead  Expense 


NDUSTRIAL  “peace  at  any  price” 
is  not  what  we  want.  We  want 
peace  at  the  right  p^’ice.  None  of 
us  can  afford  to  be  short-sigiited 
if  we  want  to  secure  general  in- 
dustrial peace  at  anything  like  the 
right  price.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  real  question  between  capital 
and  labor  Uvday  is  not  how  much 
wages  shall  be  paid,  but  whether  those  wages  are  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  earnings  of  tlie  business.  It 
is  a vital  public  question.  Strong  combinations  of 
labor  can  exact  from  capital  more  than  the  business 
will  stand.  That  would  mean  speedy  ruin,  were  it 
not  possible  for  strong  combinations  of  capital  to 
pass  such  inequalities  on  to  the  public. 

It  is  our  national  habit  to  explain  all  sorts  of 
industrial  conditions  by  the  dictum.  “ Corporations 
have  no  souls.”  Our  only  national  method  of  furnish- 
ing big  corporations  with  a soul  has  been  expensive 
and  spectacular  lawsuits  to  break  them  up.  These  are 
always  accompanied  with  much  political  dust,  and 
most  people  who  are  trying  to  do  a legitimate  busi- 
ness feel  that  the  dust  has  got  into  the  public  eye. 
“ Why  should  America  be  afraid  of  anything  simply 
because  it  is  big?”  they  say.  “Americans  should  be 
able  to  tackle  the  biggest  proposition.”  Secretary 
Nagel  has  recommended  a permanent  Federal  Com- 
mission on  Corporations  with  supervisory  powers,  on 
the  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Managers  of  “ big  business,”  from  the  president  of  the 
“Steel  Trust”  down,  have  declared  themselves  in 
favor  of  public  regulation,  even  to  the  fixing  of  prices. 
They  suggest  that  a body  of  irre- 
proachable business  men  be  selected  to 
settle  dispute.?  between  corporations 
and  the  public,  and  that  these  men  be 
erected  into  a permanent  federal  court, 
appointment  to  which  shall  be  as  much 
an  honor  as  appointment  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

Our  attitude  toward  corporations  has 
not  been  constructive.  By  one  dissolu- 
tion suit  after  another  we  have  simply 
made  capital  “sore,”  without  settling 
the  conditions  of  doing  business. 

“ Why  don’t  you  dissolve  the  I^abor 
Trust?”  asks  capital — and  with  reason, 
for  in  our  indiscriminate  prejudice  and 
indiscriminate  sympathy  we  have  for- 
gotten tiiat  corporate  labor  also  has 
no  soul.  So  sore  have  some  em- 
ployers become  about  this  that  they  are 
buying  space  in  the  newspapers  to  ad- 
vertise the  doctrine  that  “ trades-union- 
ism must  go.” 

\^'e  have  managed  to  get  ourselves  all 
pretty  much  at  loggerheads  almut  in- 
dustry. But  peace  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained at  the  cost  of  chimerical  efforts 
to  abolish  combinations  of  either 
capital  or  labor.  Each  is  an  inevitable 
outgrowth  of  modern  industrial  condi- 
tions. Ancient  industrial  conditions 
gave  rise  to  the  first  corporations. 

They  were  the  first  “ closed  shops.” 

They  differed  from  the  modern  ones  in 
that  they  were  combinations  of  both 
employers  and  employees  working  to- 
gether harmoniously  for  the  public  wel- 
fare. Can  we  so  alter  modern  condi- 
tions as  to  reinspire  industry  w'ith 
this  spirit  of  the  medieval  guilds? 

'J'he  answer  can  come  only  from  the 
specific  study  of  specific  conditions. 

The  study  must  be  impartial;  altr>ra- 
tions,  if  any,  must  Ik*  made  upon  a 
business  basis.  The  proposed  federal 
investigation  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  must  not  be  biased  by  hard- 
headed  business  men,  nor  influenced  by 
obdurate  labor  leaders,  nor  intimidated 
by  popular  clamor  for  low  prices.  If 
we  are  going  to  alter  industrial  condi- 
tions everybody  must  pay  his  fair 
share  of  the  expense. 

If,  for  example,  it  is  true  that  the  operatives  in 
our  woolen  mills  and  cotton  mills  are  not  receiving 
a living  wage,  we  should  see  that  they  get  it.  If 
“ the  business  will  not  stand  it,”  we  should  pay  a 
little  more  for  our  textiles.  We  are  committed  to  the 
policy  of  a prot4‘ctive  tariff  so  tliat  “ the  American 
workingman  need  not  compete  with  the  pauper  labor 
of  Europe,”  A report  of  our  'Pariff  Board  showed 
that  before  the  Lawrence  strike  the  ojicratives  in  our 
cotton  mills  were  receiving  less  than  is  paid  in  simi- 
lar mills  in  Europe. 

It  makes  no  difference  that  the  Lawrence  strikers 
Were  ” ignorant  foreigngj^”  Foreigners  are  attracted 
hither  by  our  cry  of^  n^ pauper  labor. ’■  ai^  we  are 
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American  citizens.  We  cannot  do  that  merely  by 
“ keeping  order.”  We"  ought  to  know,  for  instance, 
precisely  why  “ ignorant  foreigners  ” in  the  coal  re- 
gion still  cry,  “Cossack,  Cossack!”  at  the  mounted 
State  Constabulary  of  Pennsylvania.  We  need  to 
know  more  about  costs  of  living,  domestic  environ- 
ment of  workers,  and  earnings  of  the  business,  nbt  only 
in  the  coal  region  but  in  all  industries,  so  that  we 
can  tell  what  is  a fair  price  for  us  to  pay  to  prevent 
“pauper  laljor  ” in  this  coxuitry — and  if  we  can’t  get  a 
fair  price  otherwise,  we  should  use  the  “ police  power  of 
the  state  ” to  secure  it  in  the  interests  of  the  state. 

Some  years  ago  a family  of  ignorant  foreigners, 
just  landed  and  passed  through  old  Castle  Carden, 
were  walking  up  Broadway,  New  York.  The  man  came 
first,  smoking  a pipe;  after  him  trailed  his  wife  lead- 
ing a child  by  the  hand  and  carrying  a heavy  trunk 
on  her  head.  Suddenly  they  encountered  an  Irish 
“cop.”  Despite  difliculties  of  language,  he  made  it 
clear  to  the  man  that  if  he  wanted  to  walk  through 
the  streets  of  an  American  city,  he  must  shoulder 
the  trunk  himself.  The  ignorant  foreigner  was  “ en- 
tirely within  his  rights,”  Probably  neither  he  nor 
the  “cop”  knew  that.  The  foreigner  relieved  his 
wife  of  the  trunk.  He  had  been  taught  a valuable 
lesson  about  American  institutrons.  The  “ cop  ” had 
interpreted,  “ without  due  process  of  law,”  the  “ po- 
lice power  of  the  State  ” to  include  something  more 
than  the  mere  keeping  of  order. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  so  in- 
terprets it,  and  has  sustained  under  it  recently  the 
right  of  the  States  to  abrogate  the  common  law  de- 
fenses in  damage  suits,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
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wa.stcful  and  embittering  legal  wrangle  between 
capital  an.I  laboi-.  But  though  the  Supremo  Court 
may  be  inclined  to  interpret  tbe  “ police  power 
somewhat  broadly,  it  is  none  the  less  “ up  to  ” the 
states  to  employ  that  power  or  its  equivalent  wisely. 
Ohio’s  Constitutional  Convention  made  provision  for 
a minimum  wage  law  that  would  authorize  the  legis- 
lature to  appoint  boards  of  employers  and  employees 
to  .say  what  that  wage  shall  1m».  'I'lie  voters  adopted 
the  new  constitution  last  fall,  and  Ohio  is  the  first 
state  to  follow  the  que.stio»mble  example  of  the  British 
Parliament.  But  she  raises  the  new  question  as 
to  what  minimum  standard  of  elTiciency  in  the  worker 
is  necessary  to  earn  the  minimum  wage.  If  a stand- 
ard is  established,  those  who  are  unable  to  come  up 
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to  it  will  be  thrown  absolutely  out  of  work.  It  will 
mean  that  the  Ohio  public  will  have  to  pay  consid- 
erably more  for  the  burden  of  unemployraeni  than  at 
present. 

If  w’e  need  .a  minimum  wage  law  to  prevent  pauper 
labor,  we  need  all  the  more  a maximum  wage 
law  to  prevent  “gouging.”  If  we  are  already  under 
heavy  expenses  to  “ prevent  pauper  labor  ” and  to 
“ assimilate  foreigners,”  we  should  be  able  to  say, 
when  the  locomotive  engineers  and  the  firemen  de- 
mand $32,.')00,000  more  a year,  “ You  are  getting  on 
pretty  comfortably  as  it  is;  you  can’t  have  a raise 
unless  you  prove  to  us  that  the  business  will  stand 
it  and  that  the  additional  cost  of  it  won’t  be  passed 
on  to  us.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  match  industry  furnished  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  the  “police  power”  which 
tardily  intervened  last  year.  By  that  time  we  had 
piled  up  a shocking  record  of  disabilities  and 
deaths  from  “ phossy  jaw.”  There  is  only  one  way 
to  prevent  the  match  worker  from  contracting  it. 
All  nations  but  our  own  had  taken  that  way  and 
excluded  W’hite  phosphorus  from  the  industry  by 
law.  The  “ Match  Trust,”  which  controls  sixty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  industry,  was  willing  to  relinquish 
its  patent  rights  to  the  process  that  would  make  this 
possible.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  manu- 
facturers were  willing  to  abandon  the  old  method.  Tbe 
renmining  five  per  cent,  held  out  for  it  because  it  was 
a little  cheaper.  Not  till  Congress  stepped  in  with  the 
“ police  power  ”*  could  the  thing  be  accomplished.  The 
additional  cost  of  this  change  to  the  public  amounts 
to  about  five  cents  per  family  per  year. 

Here  is  an  example  of  industrial  con- 
servation at  its  best — less  than  one  cent 
per  capita  yearly,  not  only  to  save  the 
workers  in  an  industry,  * not  only  to 
^ve  ourselves  from  the  cost  of  their 
inevitable  illness,  idleness,  and  ultimate 
pauperism,  but  to  save  the  babies  in 
our  own  homes  from  the  danger  of  get- 
ting hold  of  these  deadly  white  phos- 
phorus matches  and  sucking  them. 
Infant  mortality  from  this  cause  was 
shockingly  heavy. 

Yet  for  upward  of  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury, despite  the  example  of  other  na- 
tions, we  were  unable  to  seize  this  op- 
portunity, because  capital  was  too  busy 
worrying  about  the  earnings  of  the 
business,  and  labor  was  too  busy  strik- 
ing for  more  wages,  and  the  public 
was  ignorant,  indifferent,  or  inept  in 
its  approach.  Can  we  then  put  a soul 
into  these  three  great  parties  to  indus- 
try— endue  all  three  with  a common 
spirit  of  accord?  That  is  the  ultimate 
great  question  to  be  answered  by  any 
national  investigation  into  the  condi- 
tions that  conf”ont  us. 

A partial  answer  has  already  been 
furnished  by  the  private  initiative  of 
some  half  a thousand  employers,  most 
of  them  the  largest.  True,  they  repre- 
sent but  .500  of  the  nearly  269,000 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
country,  l)ut  their  example  and  the 
totality  of  their  efforts  make  an  excel- 
lent text-book  on  “ humanizing  ” indus- 
try. 'riiat  is  what  a man  w’ho  has 
helped  to  organize  some  of  our  largest 
concerns  says  big  business  is  most  in 
netnl  of  to-day.  It  does  not  mean 
altruism,  philanthropy,  or  charity;  all 
those  have  failed  in  business.  It  means 
that  these  employers  have  begun  the 
study  and  development  of  the  human 
element  in  industry. 

The  frank  purpose  is  to  conserve  the 
best  Avorking  condition  of  the  human 
mechanism,  and  a good  beginning  has 
been  made  on  the  purely  physical  side. 
Progressive  employers  not  only  provide 
factories  as  safe  and  sanitary  as  the 
law  requires,  or  more  so.  Mt  they 
carry  sanitation  into  the  private  life  of 
the  working  community.  Many  of  them  provide  proper 
housing  for  their  workers.  There  have  not  bwn 
lacking  instances  whore  this  sort  of  “colonizing”  has 
been  abused  by  employers.  But  in  contrast  to  these 
are  examples  such  as  that  of  a famous  locmnotive 
Avorks,  where  the  most  amicable  relations  exist. 

The  coni|)any  has  recently  acquired  land  on  which  it 
Avill  erect  nuxlern  houses  to  be  oflered  to  its  employees. 
Most  of  them  noAV  commute  from  the  city,  con- 
suming energy  and  wages.  Houses  better  than  can 
be  obtain»*d  in  the  city  and  at  lower  rents  will  be 

♦In  n sense  it  was  not  the  "police  power.”  The  Each 
Act  placed  a rohibitiY.c  iptcfnal  rev.enue  tax  on  white  phosphorus 
matches,  based  on  tb|o I lllqti|i|n  w pWepJpatioe  MarsoaU;  “The 
power  \>  Ux  involves" the  ^ower  to  octroy.” 
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Medical  attendance,  baths,  gymnasiums,  are  features  of  the  working  community  that  is  abreast  of  the  times 


offered  by  the  company.  The  undertaking  amounts 
to  a voluntary  raise  in  wages. 

Medical  attendance  in  both  factory  and  home, 
lunch  rooms,  rest  and  recreation  rooms,  baths,  gym- 
nasiums and  physical  culture,  and  the  active  encour- 
agement of  athletics  and  outdoor  sports  are  features 
of  the  working  community  that  is  abreast  of  the 
times  to-day.  None  of  these  things  are  free,  and 
great  pains  are  taken  to  make  the  worker  feel  he 
has  a financial  interest  in  them.  Experience  has 
taught  that  otherwise  he  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  If  they  could  be  given  free,  it  would  still 
be  good  business.  Says  Congressman  Redfield  to  his 
fellow-manufacturers:  “Does  it  not  come  to  you 
with  something  of  a shock  that  we  are  all  careful  to 
have  a machine  heavy  and  strong  enough  for  its 
work,  but  that  we  rarely  think  whether  a laborer  may 
have  some  heart  trouble  or  some  other  physical  weak- 
ness that  makes  him  unlit  for  the  heavy  lifting  we 
ask  him  to  do?” 

The  principle  suggested  by  the  question  has  been 
carried  several  ounces  of  prevention  further  tha«i 
mere  medical  attendance.  Campaigns  of  instruction 
in  healthful  living  and  domestic  science  are  features 
of  many  industrial  communities.  Two  claims  for  in- 
jury during  work  were  recently  made  upon  the 
treasury  of  the  State  of  Washington  under  the  new 
law.  Upon  investigation  it  was  found  that  one  man 
had  trimmed  a corn  too  deeply  and  then  wrapped  his 
foot  in  an  old  sock.  Infection  had  followed.  The 
other  man  had  suffered  from  ptomaine  poisoning  as  a 
result  of  eating  soup  made  from  moldy  peas.  Both 
cases  were  thrown  out.  It  would  pay  in  tlie  long  run 
to  teach  such  people,  perhaps  “ ignorant  foreigners.” 
something  about  aseptic  bandaging  and  pure  food. 
A large  life-insurance  company  that  does  a big  busi- 
ness among  the  industrial  classes  has  found  it  good 
business  to  start  a great  campaign  of  instruction  in 
disease  prevention.  It  reduces  death  claims,  and 
other  companies  are  following  suit. 

Ignorance  is  industry’s  arch-enemy.  A workman 
may  know  just  enough  to  get  through  his  day’s 
task;  he  must  know  something  more  to  be  efficient. 
That  is  Avhy  wise  employers  have  undertaken  educa- 
tive work,  not  only  to  improve  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  employees  but  also  to  promote  their  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  spiritual  outlook.  Clubs  are 
formed  among  them  for  furnishing  intellectual  recrea- 
tion and  social  intercourse,  much  after  the  manner 
of  the  modern  social  settlement.  Night  schools  are 
jirovided  where  both  general  and  special  knowledge 
may  be  acquired.  One  large  department-store  owner 
has’  carried  this  work  to  great  lengths,  providing 
means  for  his  employees  to  learn  almost  anything 
from  stenography  to  music.  .It  results,  of  course,  in 
cash  girls  and  counter-jumpers  leaving  his  stores  for 
higher  spheres,  but  he  finds  that  while  they  stay 
they  give  better  service  to  him  and  his  customers. 

One  of  the  most  valid  complaints  against  trades- 
unionism  is  its  failure  to  set  any  standards  of  skill 
or  efficiency  for  its  membership.  It  is  more  concerned 
about  limiting  the  number  of  boys  that  may  learn  a 
trade  than  about  the  technical  education  of  its  own 
offspring.  An  example  of  educative  effort  on  the 
part  of  labor  is  furnished  by  the  Workingmen’s 
Circle,  a national  organization  80,000  strong.  It  has 
.$.‘100,000  invested  in  government  bonds.  It  has  es- 
tablished Sunday-schools  where  12,000  children  of 


members  are  taught,  by  the  Ferrer  method,  that  eco- 
nomic conditions  are  ail  wrong  and  that  the  strike  is 
the  only  means  of  righting  them.  Over  again.st  this 
stand  the  splendid  technical  schools  long  established 
by  several  of  the  large  industries  where  skill  is  essen- 
tial. In  these  the  children  of  employees  may  be  trained 
up  to  take  their  fathers’  places  and  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  expanding  business. 

Technical  instruction  as  a business  proposition  has 
taken  a firm  hold  also  outside  the  industrial  field. 
The  American  Bankers  Association  is  preparing  to 
spend  money  to  teach  scientific  farming  the  country 
over,  as  some  local  bankers’  associations  have  been 
doing  out  West  to  supplement  the  inadequate  efforts 
of  the  States,  Three-fourths  of  our  railroad  mileage 
is  owned  by  companies  that  are  actively  educating 
the  farmers  along  their  roads.  The  railroads  want 
bigger  crops  to  move  and  the  bankers  want  more 
money  to  handle.  One  of  the  largest  mail-order  houses 
has  just  put  up  a cold  million  dollars  to  establish 
one  thousand  trained  agriculturists  in  as  many  coun- 
ties of  the  country  to  improve  the  yield  of  the  land 
by  instruction  to  farmers.  The  firm  frankly  says 
that  the  more  money  the  farmers  have  the  more 
business  they  do  with  them,  and  they  are  ready  to 
put  up  another  million  if  the  first  bears  fruit. 

Do  these  humanizing  activities  in  industry,  after 
all,  answer  the  assertion  of  labor  that  it  is  not  getting 
its  fair  share  of  the  profits?  I.,arge  employers,  led 


by  the  great  railroads,  have  voluntarily  provided  sav- 
ings and  loan  systems,  insurance  schemes,  systems 
of  compensation  for  length  of  service,  including  re- 
tirement on  pension.  This  is  the  American  approach 
to  the  problem  which  England  has  sought  to  solve 
with  her  old-age  pensions,  and  England  and  Germany 
with  compulsory  state  insurance.  The  American 
Telephone  and  I'elegraph  Company  and  its  associated 
companies  has  just  established  a ten-million-dollar 
fund,  the  benefits  from  which  will  be  enjoyed  by  their 
employees  entirely  without  assessment.  The  United 
States  Brewers’  Association  is  about  to  adopt  a most 
ambitious  programme  along  these  lines.  The  National 
Electric  Light  Association  has  inaugurated  one  no 
less  ambitious.  Of  it.  President  Insull  of  the 
Association  said,  significantly,  “ The  final  test  of  this 
welfare  work  will  come  when  we  propose  to  include 
these  various  matters  in  our  cost  to  customers,  which 
has  to  be  passed  on  by  the  public  authorities.”  It 
is.  after  all,  the  public  that  must  pay  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  industry,  and  the  public  must  find 
means  of  seeing  that  it  pays  on  a business  basis. 
The  public  should  insist  on  co-operation  by  which  all 
parties  interested  will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  busi- 
ness. That  was  the  situation  during  the  regime  of 
the  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Their  spirit  was 
“ pride  of  production  ” — employer  and  employee  work- 
ing harmoniously  together  to  give  the  public  its 
money’s  worth. 


SPRING  STYLES  IN  MOTOR-BOATS 


THE  NINTH  ANNUAL  MOTOR-BOAT  SHOW  RECENTLY  HELD  IN  MADISON  HQITARE  GARDEN.  NEW  YORK  (TTY,  WAS  THE  MO.ST  IMPORTANT  EVER  HELD  I.N  TIILS  COUNTRY. 
EVERY  STYLE  OF  CRAFT  KNOWN  TO  MCrrOR-BOAT  ETyEKTS  WAS  ON  VIEW.  FROM  THE  HUMBLE  $ir>0  LAU.NCH  TO  THE  WONDERFUL  “SPEED  DEMON”  VALITCD  AT  $75,000. 
THE  GARDEN  WAS  TRfciWfORMED  INTO  A WREAT  PIER,  WITH  A REPREsl  STATION  OF  TWO  OCEAN  LINERS  M(X)RED  ONE  ON  EACH  SIDE.  ^_TH.E  (1ALLER.1E.S  OF  THE  BITLD- 
TH^PR0M|NY)E  OF  THE  TWO  MIMIC  STEAMERS,  AND  UCBE  WERE  EXHIBITED  ALL  VARIETIES  dFMjJl§t<)RWWrCiXVES.sORIES 
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THE  MOTOR-TRUCK  AND  THE  FARMER 

BY  THADDEUS  S.  DAYTON 


SHE  Tax  Commission  of  the  S.tate  of 
Kansas  completed  its  assessment  fig- 
ures for  1912  a few  weeks  ago.  In 
them  some  very  striking  conditions 
are  shown.  There  are  67,000  fewer 
horses  on  Kansas  farms  than  there 
were  four  years  ago,  16,000  more 
motor-cars  and  motor-trucks,  and 
1,000  more  traction  engines.  In  the 
past  year  alone  the  state  has  lost  18,582  horses.  As 
short  a time  ago  as  the  summer  of  1908  there  were 
only  2,000  motor-trucks  and  cars  combined  in  all 
Kansas.  Now  the  number  is  very  nearly  ten  times 
that,  ajid  it  is  said  that  since  March  1st,  when  the 
assessment  was  made,  5,000  more  cars  and  motor 
engines  have  been  bought  by  Kansas  farmers. 

Kansas  is  typical  of  all  the  Western  states  in  the 
way  in  which  her  people  have  taken  to  the  motor- 
truck for  agricultural  purposes.  The  Western  farmer 
first  bought  a motor-car  partly  for  the  pleasure  of 
himself  and  his  family,  partly  for  convenience  in  get- 
ting into  his  market  and  trading  town,  and  partly  to 
save  his  horses.  Being  a practical  man,  fertile  in 
expedients  and  with  more  or  less  knowledge  of  ma- 
chinery, he  quickly  found  it  possible  to  make  use  of 
the  motor  of  his  new  possession  as  a power  generator 
in  a score  of  different  ways.  He  sawed  w-ood  with  it, 
chopped  feed,  shelled  corn,  hitched  it  up  to  a cream- 
separator,  pumped  water,  ran  his  alfalfa  stacker  with 
it.  It  was  a very  useful  portable  power  plant,  a 
thirty  to  forty  horse-power  engine  on  wheels.  Though 
he  had  bought  it  chiefiy  as  a pleasure  car,  he  made 
no  bones  ateut  keeping  it  at  work  all  the  time,  and 
its  value  for  carrying  small  loads  of  crops  and  pos- 
sibly for  running  a milk,  route  over  a hilly  country 
became  inunediately  apparent  to  him.  Unless  his  farm 
was  too  small  to  make  it  practicable,  in  a year  or  two 
he  was  carefully  looking  into  motor-trucks  and  ending 
by  making  a substantial  investment  in  one,  keeping 
his  original  machine  just  the  same. 

All  over  the  West  the  faithful  horse  is  being  super- 
seded in  this  way.  The  horse  is  vanishing  at  a rate 
of  about  six  per  cent,  a year.  He  has  been  found  an 
unnecessary  expense  except  at  cei'tain  points  here  and 
there  in  the  fields,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  of 
the  most  progressive  fanners  that  within  a very  few 
years  there  will  be  nothing  out  in  the  open  that  a 
truck  or  engine  cannot  handle  more  cheaply  and  bet- 
ter. Already  traction  erigiin-s  are  doing  the  most  of 
the  plowing  and  doing  it  far  better,  breaking  ground 
that  is  too  hard  for  a horse  to  break.  When  it  comes 
to  speed,  for  long  journeys  or  short,  about  the  farm 
or  around  the  neighboring  country,  or  carting  heavy 
loads,  there  is  no  comparison.  The  horse  is  so  out- 
class^ that  the  Western  farmer  who  has  no  motor 
vehicle  is  beginning  to  be  hopelessly  handicapped. 

The  farmer  has  this  advantage:  he  is  his  own 
chauffeur  and  his  own  mechanical  expert,  and  there 
are  few  cases  where  his  truck  or  car  is  not  operated 
to  perfection  and  run  at  the  minimum  of  cost  and 
witn  almost  no  repairs  at  all.  The  manufacturers 
have  found  these  new  patrons  an  interesting  study. 
Comparatively  these  country  folks  to  the  Avest  of  the 
Mississippi  River  are  the  best  buyers  of  motor  vehicles 
to-day.  A farmer  must  be  very  poor  or  very  old- 
fashioned  not  to  have  a truck  or  car  of  some  sort. 
It  is  with  him  half  a question  of  pride,  half  of  good 
business,  and  the  new  dispensation  has  made  farming 
much  more  profitable  and  much  more  pleasant. 

The  motor-truck  and  even  the  ordinary  car  has 
made  a great  difference  with  the  farmer  boy.  The 
farm  is  infinitely  more  interesting  than  in  the  old 
horse  days.  There  is  nothing  that  has  done  so  much 
to  arrest  the  movement  of  the  young  men  on  the  farms 
toward  the  city  as  the  installation  of  power  trucks. 
Farming  by  the  aid  of  machinery  like  this  seems  to 
lose  all  its  monotony  and  toil.  It  becomes  a fasci- 
nating pursuit  quite  as  scientific  as  a great  factory  in 
a city,  and  the  boy  on  the  farm  sees  new  possibilities 
of  eflSciency  opening,  production  at  a small  percentage 
of  the  old-time  cost,  and  improved  methods  of  market- 
ing. He  has  a vision  of  a farm  many  times  larger 
than  his  father’s  and  sees  himself  a great  factor  and 
a man  of  fortune  in  the  new  mechanical  agricultural 
era. 

A great  proportion  of  the  motor  vehicles  now  sold 
through  the  West  are  for  the  farms.  The  cities  and 
larger  towns  have  for  several  years  past  had  very 
nearly  their  full  complement  of  pleasure  automobiles, 
and  while  there  is  a steady  market  for  cars  the  real 
business  is  in  trucks.  As  nearly  as  the  manufacturers 


can  figure  half  the  cars  west  of  the  Mississippi  are 
trucks  for  practical  agricultural  use  or  automobiles 
that  are  really  farm  cars.  These  range  from  the  in- 
expensive passenger  car  for  five  that  the  owner  and 
his  family  can  use  for  work  or  enjoyment  and  keep 
in  serA’ice,  at  one  thing  or  another,  all  day  and  well 
into  each  evening,  and  the  motor  farm  wagon  that 
will  haul  a ton,  and  make  quick  time  at  doing  it,  up 
to  the  big  twenty-ton  tractors  that  are  being  seen  in 
Arizona  and  are  proving  immensely  successful. 

The  farmer  of  the  VVT'st  is  not  satisfied  with  one 
type  or  kind  of  motor  vehicle.  He  quickly  gets  be- 
yond the  stage  of  a single  car  or  truck  and  sees 
money  in  a “ fleet,”  each  adapted  to  some  special 
purpose.  Along  with  scientific  farming  has  come  the 
study  on  the  part  of  each  owner  to  save  time  and 
labor  cost  and  eliminate  lost  motion  as  much  as 
possible.  Thus  the  pregrossive  man  noAvadays  who 
has  a sufficient  number  of  acres  gets  a traction  engine 
for  plowing  and  for  hauling  his  wheat,  or  whatever 
his  crop  may  be,  to  the  railroad  for  shipment.  He 
may  do  even  better:  install  smaller  trucks  in  addi- 
tion for  carrying  his  produce  speedily.  In  any  event, 
he  will  haA’e,  besides,  several  smaller  cars  and  a run- 
about for  his  own  use  in  visiting  his  fields  and  super- 
intending. Nobody  Avalks  over  a Western  farm  in 
these  motor  days.  It  takes  too  much  time  and  uses 
up  altogether  too  much  energy.  The  big  and  power- 
ful engines  do  the  heavy  and  rough  work,  lighter 
A'ehicles  make  the  trips  to  market,  yet  still  lighter 
vehicles  carry  the  workers  to  and  fro  and  run  the 
errands  that  are  needed.  Often  half  a day’s  time  can 
be  saved  bjr  a hurried  trip  into  the  nearest  toAvn. 

The  saving  is  enormous.  With  his  motor  vehicles 
the  modem  farmer  can  split  his  labor  cost  practically 
in  half.  Take  plowing  on  the  big  farms.  With  horses 
and  men  the  cost  per  acre  could  not  be  pushed  below 
seventy  cents.  Any  good  motor  tractor  now  does  it 
for  forty  cents  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
plow  ground  that  is  too  hard  for  horses  and  men  to 
turn  up  without  immense  labor. 

In  journeying  through  the  West  one  finds  farms 
to-day  Avith  but  three  or  four  horses,  where  four  or 
five  years  ago  there  were  thirty  to  forty  horses  and 
mules  kept  steadily  at  A\’ork  in  the  field.  With  this 
change  has  come  a marked  iraproA’ement  in  the  quality 
of  farm-hands.  The  old  yokel  type  is  being  quickly 
replaced  by  the  man  Avho  is  not  only  an  agricultural 
expert,  but  a skilled  mechanic.  His  work  is  not  toe 
manual  labor  that  it  Avas.  There  is  practically  no 
more  brute  force  and  sordid  toil  about  it.  It  is  the 
interesting  bossing  of  machinery,  the  power  itself  do- 
ing the  real  Avork,  the  man  having  to  guide  and  con- 
trol. The  neAv  farm-hand  costs  the  farmer  more 
money  a month,  but  he  does  twice  or  three  times  the 
work  of  his  predecessor.  What  is  more,  he  is  satis- 
fied. A day’s  work  does  not  wear  him  out.  After  his 
day’s  work  is  done,  in  place  of  sitting  idly  around 
vegetating  he  takes  a run  into  toAvn  in  one  of  the 
smaller  cars.  T'he  motor-truck  has  done  so  much  to 
improve  the  condition  of  agricultural  labor  that  the 
farmer  who  has  not  a truck  or  a car  finds  it  a very 
difficult  thing  these  days  to  get  reliable  and  efficient 
men.  The  men  worth  while  will  not  work  for  him, 
and  he  has  to  content  himself  with  the  leavings  of  the 
labor  market. 

In  a word,  the  motor-truck  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
part  of  the  newly  developing,  prosperous  farm.  The 
farmer  now  has  a telephone,  bath-tubs,  pianos,  phono- 
graphs, and  a lighting  plant.  The  motor-truck  is 
simply  an  annex  to  all  these.  It  provides  the  owner 
with  cheap,  effective,  and  reliable  power.  The  new 
farmer  looks  upon  himself  as  a manufacturer.  If  he 
is  sufficiently  big  in  a business  way  and  resourceful, 
he  has  a frame  building  in  a central  location,  his  office, 
with  roll-top  desks,  a stenographer,  a bookkeeper,  and 
a private  telephone  over  his  lands.  He  simply  super- 
intends and  traA’els  over  every  portion  of  his  “plant” 
in  his  own  little  car,  watching  his  machines  as  care- 
fully as  if  they  were  all  gathered  -together  under  one 
roof.  He  “ systematizes  ” in  cost  production  precisely 
as  if  he  AA'ere  running  a factory. 

Of  course  comparatively  few  farmers,  even  in  the 
most  prosperous  sections,  haA'e  managed  to  Wild  up 
farming  plants  like  these,  but  many  hundreds  are 
AA’orking  along  in  that  direction  and,  if  need  be,  bor- 
rowing money  to  make  payments  on  power  wagons  of 
different  sorts.  They  find  it  profitable.  The  farmer 
no  longer  grows  crops  haphazard  and  then  bewails  the 
price  he  gets  from  the  middleman.  Nowadays  he  is 
constantly  studying  two  things:  first,  to  lower  his 


cost  of  production  materially;  secondly,  to  get  his 
goods  to  market  more  cheaply.  The  motor-truck  has 
proved  that  it  can  solve  both  problems  for  him,  and 
thus  the  sales  of  these  vehicles  are  increasing  beyond 
all  prophecies,  and  their  makers  are  studying  local 
agricultural  conditions  everyAvhere  and  inventing  new 
trucks  and  wagons  to  suit  special  needs. 

In  the  question  of  “ getting  to  market,”  as  well 
as  managing  the  farm,  big  or  little,  more  economical- 
ly, the  motor-truck  is  starting  a revolution.  A vast 
amount  has  been  heard  for  the  past  three  decades  as 
to  better  roads,  and  yet  little,  relatively,  has  been 
dpne  to  date,  when  the  entire  country  is  considered. 
Close  to  the  big  cities  and  often  from  metropolis  to 
metropolis  there  are  fine  boulevards,  and  the  situa- 
tion, it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  steadily  improving. 

But  there  yet  remain  thousands  of  miles  of  lA-retched 
rural  roads.  It  is  these  that  worry  the  farmer,  and 
naturally.  They  are  a great  obstacle  to  his  prosperity. 
No  matter  how  ably  he  reduces  costs  on  his  farm,  he 
cannot  be  fully  successful  if  the  roads  from  his  lands 
to  his  trading  toAvu  are  in  a wretched  state. 

Till  now  the  farmer  has  been  used  to  growling — in- 
effectively. To-day,  with  his  expensive  motor-trucks 
behind  him,  he  insists.  The  investment  of  the  farm 
is  beginning  to  grow  so  great  that  the  farmers  have 
a new  power.  They  have  analyzed  haulage  costs  and 
find  them  ruinously  high.  With  even  moderately 
good  roads  leading  from  the  farms,  the  expenses  of 
transportation  will  be  so  reduced  that  the  values  of 
farm  land  will  rise  appreciably.  The  farmers  who 
have  been  foremost  in  replacing  horses  with  motor- 
trucks have  now  so  great  a stake  that  they  will  not 
tolerate  any  further  delays.  Thus  the  question  of 
“ good  roads  ” is  now,  everywhere  in  the  West,  coming 
to  the  issue.  It  is  essential  that  it  should. 

For  this  much  has  been  discovered  by  the  analytical 
farmers  who  have  raiped  themselves  out  of  the  slough 
of  despond  and  out  of  the  old  mortgage  days  and  are 
now  prosperous  in  the  new  motor-truck  era:  on  the 
average  in  this  country  it  costs  twenty-three  cents  a 
mile  to  haul  a ton  of  produce  to  market  as  against 
seven  to  eleven  cents  per  mile  per  ton  in  Europe.  The 
average  haul  of  the  American  farmer  from  his  fields 
to  his  buyer  is  nine  miles.  The  extra  tax  laid  upon 
him  is,  therefore,  A'ciy^  evident.  On  the  average  a ton 
to  a ton  and  a half  is  a fair  production  for  an  acre. 

With  roads  approaching  the  excellent  highways  of 
Europe  it  Aivould  be  quite  possible  to  scale  these  trans- 
portation costa  doAvn  to  the  figures  of  the  European 
farmer.  Until  he  becomes  a thorough-paced  business 
man  and  a keen  money-maker,  with  motor-trucks  tak- 
ing the  place  of  horses,  the  American  farmer  never 
seriously  fought  for  superior  roads.  Now  he  sees  that 
his  property  values  depend  upon  them.  Experts  cal- 
culate that ‘with  proper  facilities  of  haulage  the  Ameri- 
can farm  will  be  worth  ten  dollars  to  twenty  dollars 
an  acre  more.  It  is  this  realization  that  is  the  great 
force  behind  the  idea  for  a system  of  splendid  na- 
tional highways  which  shall  eventually  connect  up 
all  sections  of  the  country  Avith  a series  of  perfect 
roads. 

Out  in  Nebraska  there  is  a creamery  that  used 
thirteen  horses.  It  had  a four-horse  team,  three  two- 
horse  teams,  and  three  reserve  horses.  The  owners 
found  that  a single  motor-truck  could  do  all  the  work 
of  this  large  steble.  The  truck  was  installed  and 
to-day  makes  four  trips  or  forty  miles  each  day  over 
country  roads,  hauling  fifteen  tons  of  milk  and,‘  while 
it  is  not  engaged  in  delivering  milk,  thirty-five  tons 
of  grain. 

On  an  adjacent  farm  is  a five-ton  truck  which,  with 
a trailer,  earned  fifty  dollars  in  twelve  hours  by  haul- 
ing twenty-five  tone  of  corn  crop  in  three  loads.  Three 
horse  teams  would  have  been  reijuired  to  do  the  same 
Avork.  Yet  another  truck  in  the  same  region  hauled 
11,200  pounds  of  alfalfa  twenty-one  miles  in  the  same 
time  that  it  took  a team  of  four  horses  to  draw  7,700 
pounds  ten  miles.  These  figures  are  interesting  and 
conclusive.  If  there  were  only  a few  scattered  motor- 
trucks over  the  West  they  would  not  be  especially 
significant  or  remarkable,  but  incidents  like  these  are 
becoming  almost  universal  among  American  farmers. 

A Wisconsin  farmer  should  be  instanced.  He  now 
uses  a three-ton  truck  to  carry  the  dairy  products  of 
his  farm  to  a toAvn  twelve  miles  distant.  Before  he 
got  this  truck  he  had  to  keep  three  teams  running 
and  employ  three  men.  A farmer  in  Nebraska  makes 
a daily  run  of  sixty-one  miles  and  his  motor-truck 
has  made  it  possible  for  him  to  dispense  with  four 
teams.  And  tne  work  is  done  in  half  the  time. 


A SONG  OF  VIOLETS 

BY  LOUISE  CX)LLIER  WEIXXDX 


Hebe  are  purple  violets 
Born  to  die  for  you; 
Born  to  grace  my  triolets 
Here  are  purple  violets. 

Let  them  deaden  all  regrets. 
Just  for  this  they  grew. 
Here  are  purple  violets 
Born  to  die  for  you. 


But  from  ashes  odors  rise 
Of  sweet  violets  dead; 

Silenced  song  the  memory  plies 
And  from  ashes  odors  rise. 

Will  you  not  recall  the  sighs 
And  our  words  once  said. 
When  from  ashes  odors  rise 
Of  sweet  violets  dead? 
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They  shall  do  as  T would  do, 
Die  beneath  your  smile. 
Snell  a grace  is  granted  few. 
They  shall  do  as  T would  do, 
Live  and  perish  just  for  you. 
Live  their  little  while. 

And  tbei|  do  as  I would  do, 


Dear,  the  AA-^orld  lies  bleak  before. 

Black  looms  death  bc\oiid: 

Joys  are  fading  iiioif  and  more; 

Dear,  the  world  li'  s Meak  before; 

What  In  lids  any  ‘.nan  in  store 
If  he  bresk  Love’s  bond? 

Dear,  the  world  lies  bleak  before, 

Black  looms  death  beyond.  ‘riginal  frOITl 

10  PENN  STATE 


With  each  new  height  another  picture  presents  i 


WINTER  IN  THE  CATSKILLS 


BY  A.  W.  DIMOCK 


WT  was  midwinter  wlien  slie  came  to 
j us  ill  the  big  city — this  beautiful 
^ Southern  girl  from*  Alabama. 

We  christened  her  “ The  Comet  ” 
•n  the  day  of  her  arrival,  and  were 

i sorry  the  next  day,  the  name  was 
so  absurdly  inadequate.  I intro- 
duced her  to  the  snow  in  the  streets, 
and  she  wanted  to  take  a horseback 
ride  out  into  the  country  at  once.  When  I refused  to 
go  w ith  her  she  threw’  snow  at  me,  and  if  she  had  had 
the  least  idea  how  to  do  it  I might  have  been  eom- 
|»elled  to  call  on  the  police  for  protection.  Two  days 
later  tlie  snow  in  Ihe  streets  had  clianged  to  slush, 
ami  The  Comet  upbraided  me  because  of  it,  until  I 
told  her  that  T wished  she  was  snowed  up  in  our 
camp  in  the  Catskills. 

“ Why  not  go  there  now  Y”  she  asked. 

“ Because  we’d  have  to  tunnel  through  banks  of 
snow  and  climb  mountains  of  ice  to  get  to  the  camp,” 
1 answ’cred. 

“Well?”  she  replied,  and,  like  the  historical  coon, 
I saved  time  by  coming  dow’n  promptly.  The  next 
day  w'e  started  for  the  mountains,  and  we  slept  that 
night  in  a small  town  on  the  Hudson  River.  When  we 
left  the  train  on  the  following  morning,  at  a little 
station  in  the  Catskills,  the  girl  w’ouldn’t  trust  me 
alone  to  hunt  up  a team.  The  owner  of  the  village 
stables  laughed  when  I told  him  what  I W’anted,  and 
said: 

“ I couldn’t  get  you  through.  You  don’t  know’  w’hat 
kind  of  a road  that  is.” 

” You’ll  have  to  try  it,”  I replied.  “ It’ou  don’t 
know  what  kind  of  a girl  this  is.” 

Then  The  Comet  took  charge.  The  man  told  her  of 
the  narrow  road  along  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
♦langerouH  even  in  summer,  the  drifts  that  might  be 
im}>assable,  and  said  he  didn’t  dare  to  risk  tumbling 
her  over  a precipice  or  landing  her  in  a snow-bank  for 
the  night.  The  girl  flashed  her  big  brown  eyes  on  his 
face,  and  Ijegan,  reflectively,  in  her  soft  Southern 
drawl : 

“ I don’t  reckon  I ever  heard  a man,  down  w’here  I 
live,  say  he  didn’t  dare  do  anything  I asked  him.” 
Then,  ap|>eaiingly,  “ I never  saw  real  snoW’  iH-fore — ” 
There  w’as  no  rea8«»n  for  my  waiting  any  longer,  so 
I went  to  the  store  and  bought  8U|)plie8  for  a few 
days’  camping.  By  the  time  the  goods  were  remly  a 
double  sleigh  was  at  the  door,  w’ith  The  Comet, 
wrap|>ed  in  rols's.  sitting  beside  the  proprietor  of  the 


stables  on  the  front  seat,  lie  e.xpldined  that  he  would 
drive,  as  he  thought  we  w’ould  Im?  safer  w’ith  him  than 
with  his  man.  I looked  reproachfully  at  the  girl,  and 
she  had  the  decency  to  blush.  There  were  two  hot 
bricks  for  us  of  the  back  seat,  but  for  those  in  front 
there  w’as  only  one,  since  our  driver  seldom  suffered 
from  cold  feet.  Tw’o  shovels  and  an  axe  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sleigh  attracted  the  attention  of  The  Comet, 
who  expressed  a hope  that  she  would  have  a chance 
to  dig  in  the  snow’.  The  driver  was  able  to  comfort 
her  W’ith  assurances  on  that  subject. 

For  six  miles  the  road  had  Ix’en  traveled  and  the 
sleighing  w’as  fair.  Thereafter  the  snow’  was  un- 
broken, the  road  w’as  a mere  trail  through  the  w’oods, 
and  soon  the  horses  were  stalled  in  a drift,  from 
which  they  turned  inquiring  eyes  back  upon  the  sleigh. 
We  tramped  and  shoveled  a path,  while  the  girl, 
standing  waist  deep  in  the  snow,  tried  in  vain  to 
coax  her  hostess  out  of  the  robes  w’hich  swathed  her. 

“ Women  are  harder  to  manage  than  men,”  she 
whispered,  as  she  waded  to  the  horses,  which  had 
become  restless  and  were  plunging  about.  She  soothed 
them  with  the  rich,  mellow’  tones  of  her  voice  as  she 
putted  and  petted  tinm,  and  when  I shouted  a w’arning 
to  the  girl,  she  called  Irttck: 

“ What  do  you  know  aboilt  horses?  I was  brought 
up  with  ’em.” 

There  were  more  drifts,  and  then  the  road  Ix’came 
a steep  trail  cut  into  the  nearly  vertical  side  of  a 
mountain  of  bare  black  rocks.  The  trail  was  fille<l 
with  snow,  w’hich  sloped  from  the  w'all  of  rock  on 
one  side  to  the  precipice  on  the  other.  In  many  places 
we  had  to  level  it  with  shovels,  and  often  stood  on  the 
inside  runners  of  the  sleigh  as  we  passed  the  narrow 
places. 

Where  the  hill,  was  steep  and  the  road  dangerous 
the  driver  walked  ahead  of  his  team,  and  his  pas- 
sengers scrambled  along  behind  the  sleigh.  The  horses, 
playful  at  the  start,  became  serious-minded,  and  while 
the  off  one  hugged  the  vertical  wall  of  rock  which  rose 
beside  him.  his  mate  crowded  nervously  away  from  the 
brink  of  the  precipice  at  his  feet.  Once,  when  a foot 
of  the  near  horse  slipped  over  the  bank,  he  rose  straight 
up  on  his  hind  legs  and.  leaning  away  from  the  gulf, 
re.^ted  his  fore  feet  upon  the  back  of  his  mate.  It  was 
the  call  of  the  girl  behind  the  sleigh,  “Steady,  boy!” 
that  held  the  frightened  creature  quiet  until  the  driver 
could  reach  the  bridles  and  lead  the  team  past  the 
dangerous  point. 

.\iany  times  we  stopped  to  rest,  and  always  I won- 


dered at  the  grandeur  that  bad  so  long  l>een  hidden 
from  me  by  the  green  leaves  of  summer.  For  a space 
our  road  lay  beside  and  laaieath  a smooth  wall  of  rock 
a hundred  feet  high,  over  which  rills  of  water  had 
trickled  and  turned  to  ice.  until  the  front  of  a palace, 
two  hundred  f»*et  wide,  bad  l)eeii  formed  of  immense 
«‘ulonnades.  guarded  by  great  stalagmites  and  fringed 
by  huge  icicles.  The  sun  was  as  high  in  the  heavens 
as  it  gets  in  the  Catskills  in  midwinter,  and  although 
hidden  from  us  by  the  toj)  of  the  opposite  range,  its 
cold  rays  were  reflected  with  dazzling  brilliancy  from 
the  ice-bound  cliff  above  us.  For  the  first  time  since 
I knew  her  The  Comet  was  quiet,  and  remained  silent 
so  long  that  I asked  her  if  slie  was  tired. 

“Tired!”  slie  exclaimed — and  as  she  looked  in  my 
face  and  laid  a small  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  her  lips 
quivered  and  tears  filled  her  eyes, — “ tired,  of  the 
mountains,  the  snow,  and  this?  I never  drt’ained  of 
anything  so  lovely.  I want)  to  stay  here  forever.” 

'I'here  was  a sympathetic  laugh  at  the  ingenuous 
(‘iithiisiasm  of  the  young  stranger,  and  the  girl  came 
back  to  earth.  She  was  soon  bubbling  over  with  fun. 
which  never  CHUised  to  flow  until  we  stopped  before  the 
cabin  of  logs  which  we  called  our  camp.  On  its  north 
side  snow  was  piled  to  the  eaves,  but  the  door  on  the 
south  was  nearly  clear,  and  a big  blaze  in  the  fireplace 
soon  drove  dampness  and  cold  from  the  cabin. 

From  the  iK’ginning  The  Comet  took  charge  of  the 
camp.  She  assigned  rooms  and  apportioned  blankets, 
bossed  the  meals,  cared  for  the  horses,  and  in  her  spare 
hours  wallow’ed  in  the  deep  drifts.  climl>ed  hills,  and 
slid  down  8te«.'p  places.  She  crept  among  ice-caves  in 
the  hollowed  sides  of  a ravine  through  W’hich  the 
brook  tumbled,  and  I followed  her  as  she  wandered 
among  stalagmites  and  beneath  stalactites  of  bluish 
ice  thirty  feet  long,  in  masses  that  w’eighed  tons. 
When  the  orbit  of  The  Comet  became  too  eccentric  for 
me  I persuaded  the  driver  to  trail  after  her;  not  to 
keep  her  out  of  mischief,  but  to  save  her  from  its  conse- 
quences. 'I’hc  girl  called  me  to  account  later,  and 
when  I bad  confesswl  the  instructions  I had  given, 
demurely  assured  me  that  he  had  carried  them  out 
conscientiously.  For  three  days  we  picnicked  and 
played  in  the  snow,  free  from  care  as  the  Bal>es  in  the 
A\’oimI.  and  on  the  fourth  came  l>ack  to  the  burdens 
that  grown-ups  nuist  la-ar — in  a city. 

The  conventionalist  who  siwnds  his  summers  in  New 
F.ngland  and  his  winters  in  tlie  South  misses  the 
glory  of  the  North  and  never  set’s  the  living  South, 
with  its  activities:  cloud  masses  thuhing  out  from 
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An  ice-encompassed  waterfall  by  moonlight 


Huge  stalactites  of  bluish  ice 


clear  skies;  quick  tempests  springing  from  blazing 
sunshine;  roaring  waterspouts  rising  out  of  sliim- 
mering  seas;  exuberant  fish,  birds  at  their  best,  ripen- 
ing fruit,  vegetation  that  grows  visibly,  and  cooling 
breezes  which  make  restless  nights  rare  and  sunstroke 
unknown. 

I had  summered  for  years  among  the  picturesque 
peaks  of  the  Catskills  without  knowing  them.  I had 
fancied  that  the  green  leaves  of  spring,  the  flowers  of 
summer,  and  the  blazing  foliage  of  autumn  made  up 
the  beauty  of  the  mountains.  It  was  that  midwinter 
visit  which  taught  me  that  the  leaves,  excepting  the 
<-vergreen,  were  but  temporary  veils  drawn  over  the 
fascinating  face  of  nature.  For  the  first  time  I really 
saw  the  black,  vertical  walls  of  rock  through  which 
caverns  opened  and  over  which  streams  of  water 
tumbled.  The  new  view  of  familiar  cascades  and 
waterfalls,  heavily  framed  in  ponderous  ice,  fringed 
with  fanciful  designs  and  sentineled  by  massive  mono- 
liths built  by  the  Forest  King,  was  a revelation. 

Now  it  is*  the  solemn  beauty  of  the  silent  woods  in 
winter  which  invites  me  irresistibly,  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  snow-clad  mountains  that  beckons  me  to  their 
summits.  The  forest,  which  in  summer  hides  every- 
thing within  it,  conceals  nothing  in  the  winter,  and 
upon  its  snow  the  name  of  every  creature  that  passes 
is  registered,  in  characters  which  vary  from  the  tiny 
imprint  of  a mouse  to  the  solid  signature  of  a bear. 
The  fox  that  shows  his  head  from  behind  a tree  two 
hundred  yards  away  can  be  seen,  and  the  j)artridge 


that  flies  from  the  thick  foliage 
of  the  Imlsam  beside  you  finds 
no  hiding-place,  in  twice  that 
distance. 

As  you  drag  yourself  up  the 
steep  hillside,  clinging  to  tlie 
sai)ling8  of  maple  or  fragrant 
l)ranches  of  birch,  the  slipping 
of  a foot  or  the  breaking  of  a 
twig  drops  you  into  a drift,  out 
of  which  you  crawl  snow-cov- 
ered like  Santa  Claus.  With 
each  new  height  you  scale,  liow- 
ever  familiar  it  may  l)e,  anotber 
picture,  never  to  be  seen  in 
summer,  jiresents  itself.  From 
every  mountain-top  there  is 
spread  l>efore  you  a panoraina 
of  j)eak8  and  valleys,  rock- 
bound  and  .snow-clad;  of  ice- 
choked  str(‘ums  and  fields  of 
dazzling  white;  and  of  dark 
green  patclies  of  l>alsuin  and 
])ine,  in  otherwise  leafless  for- 
ests. F.veji  tile  outline  of  a 
building  on  some  distant  peak, 
or  the  far-off  smoke  that  curls 
upward  from  a locomotive,  is 
powerless  to  plague  your  spirit, 
uplifted  by  the  solemn  beauty 
of  the  seene  spread  out  liefore 
you.  The  peace  of  the  wilder- 
ness possesses  you,  the  riot  of 
civilization  fades  out  of  your 
memory,  and  you  ipiite  forget 
the  nerves  you  brought  from 
the  city. 

In  the  dry  air  of  the  Catskills 
one  may  be  much  alarmed  by 
the  thermometer,  but  the  cold 
will  not  hurt  him.  I have  seen 
,the  camira-man,  working  with 
bare  hands,  photograph  snow 
scenes,  some,  of  which  aecom- 
jiany  this  article,  while  the  thermometer  marked 
twenty  degrees  below  zero.  As  we  waded  through 
deep  snow  or  climbed  ice-coated  rocks  and  hills,  we 
wore  canvas  shoes  that  clung  to  the  ice.  and  thick 
woollen  socks  which  protected  our  feet  in  zero  weather 
and  worse.  With  mittens  for  our  fingers  and  fur 
caps  pulled  over  our  ears,  we  tramped  the  dry  snow 
that  creaked  beneath  our  feet,  wallowed  through  drifts 
in  the  valley,  and  climbed  icy  heights  with  no  other 
danger  than  that  of  getting  overheated. 

The  privations  of  winter  in  the  mountains  are  of 
the  baseless  fabric  of  dreams.  You  may  be  fifty  miles 
from  a doctor,  but  you  are  five  hundred  from  the  need 
of  one.  Instead  of  coaxing  coy  appetites  with  condi- 
ments, you  bring  to  each  meal  a healthy  hunger,  born 
of  exercise,  fresh  air,  and  freedom  from* care.  It  is  in 
winter  in  the  mountains  that  one  can  best  learn  the 
luxury  of  warmth,  of  which  a furnace-heated  house 
never  gives  more  than  a jmle  imitation.  As  the  early 
darkness  comes  on  and  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer 
outside  your  door  pa.sses  the  zero  mark  on  its  down- 
ward course,  you  pile  big  sticks  of  beech,  birch,  or 
hickory  on  the  open  fire.  Then,  as  you  sit  in  an  easy 
chair,  with  a book  in  your  hand,  a pipe  in  your  mouth, 
and  on  a stand  beside  you  apples,  nuts,  and  a jug  of 
cider,  you  think  with  compassion  of  friends  whose 
evenings  are  cramped  within  the  limitations  of  city 
life.  Sometimes,  as  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  while 
you  doze  in  your  chair,  the  silence  of  the  winter’s 
night  is  broken  by  a long,  timnderous  roll,  followed 


by  the  crash  of  a ten-strike,  and  you  dream  that 
liendrik  Hudson  and  his  jolly  crew  are  at  their 
games  again,  and,  wakening,  wonder  how  much  of  the 
mountainside  came  down  with  the  avalanche  that 
aroused  you. 

Fven  people  become  picturesque  in  winter  in  the 
Catskills.  With  each  new  fall  of  snow,  men  are  out 
at  dawn,  with  yokes  of  oxen,  breaking  jiaths  through 
the  drifts.  Young  children  come  down  from  the  hills 
and  for  miles  through  the  valley  to  the  little  school- 
house  in  the  woods.  On  an  ox-sled,  in  a sleigh,  in 
jiairs  on  a horse’s  back,  or  more  frequently  wallowing 
through  the  drifts  on  foot,  these  infants  come,  even 
in  zero  weather,  more  faithful  in  their  attendance  at 
school  than  the  average  child  of  a city. 

Snow  lies  long  in  the  Catskills.  One  mid-Lent  Sun- 
day a man  and  his  wife  came  wading  through  snow  to 
our  door.  They  had  crossed  from  the  valley  beyond 
by  a mountain  road  Their  sleigh  was  buried  in  a 
bank  of  snow  three  miles  distant,  while  a mile  away 
their  horse  was  waiting  to  la^  dug  out  of  a drift. 

In  the  final  struggle  of  the  seasons,  when  advancing 
spring  sends  warm  rains  upon  hill  and  valley,  they 
are  sometimes  seized  by  winter  as  they  fall.  'I'hon 
rocks  are  glazed  with  ice;  branches  bend  beneath  their 
burdens;  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  light  up  a land- 
scape blazing  with  gems  which  flash  back  the  colors 
of  the  spectrum,  from  the  red  of  the  ruby,  through 
to]iaz  yellow,  the  deep  green  of  the  einarald  and  the 
bright  blue  of  the  sapphire  up  to  amethystine  violet. 
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DISASTROUS 

UXCLK  JUI)  was  enjoying  his  first  experience  in 
the  line  of  lailway  travel.  For  years  the  trains 
of  the  P.  D.  Sc  Q.  had  thunderecf  past  his  farm, 
and  the  old  gentleman  had  watched  them  plunging 
madly  ahead,  confident  of  but  one  thing,  that  sooner 
or  later  something  would  happen  to  land  them  in  the 
ditch.  He  had  often  vowed  that  the  Lord  hadn’t  in- 
tended man  to  be  whizzing  along  at  so  lively  a pace, 
and  added  that  he  for  one  wasn’t  going  to  tempt  Him 
b\'  trusting  his  precious  neck  to  anything  so  reckless. 
But  the  years  passed  and  the  trains  continued  to  speed 
by.  until  finally  Uncle  Jud’s  fear  of  terrible  conse- 
quences faded  away,  and  now  at  last  he  had  yielded  to 
his  son’s  frequent  invitations  to  get  aboard  the  Flyer, 
.and  come  to  visit  him  in  the  city.  The  train  was  thun- 
dering at  a terrific  rate  of  speed,  and  then  the  thing 
happened.  An  open  switch  turned  the  trick  that 
t^ncle  Jud  had  for  years  been  anticipating.  The  engine 
was  derailed,  and  the  plunging  cars  w’ent  after  it,  but. 
the  latter  being  of  steel  construction,  no  serious  damage 
was  done  to  anybody.  Uncle  .Tud’s  car  twisted,  turned, 
cavorted,  and  finally  landed  on  its  side  at  the  side  of 
the  road,  ending  in  a nice  soft  spot  that  seemed 
almost  to  have  been  made  for  just  such  an  emergency. 
Tho  old  gentleman  gathered  himself  together  and 
gazed  about  at  the  wreckage,  and  then  observing  his 
eye-glasses  shattered  beyond  repair  at  his  feet,  he 
groaned. 

“There,  gol-dern  ye!”  he  muttered.  “Ye’ve  gone 
an’  busted  my  spetticles!” 


AUTOING 

MISS  NERVISS.  “ VV()ri.i)N’T  it  kill  u.s  if  we  should  run  up  aoaix.st  that  .sto.ne  wall?” 
SPARKER.  “ Perhaps  .not  in.stantlt,  bitt  I’m  afraid  we’d  never  oet  over  it.” 


what  with  his  clo’es  an’  liis  collidge  yell  they  warn’t  a “ What’s  the  one  thing.  Dad?”  asked  the  boy. 

do<l-gastid  crow  dast  come  near  the  place  all  summer.”  “ ’’I'wouldn’t  lie  wuth  enough  to  pay  fer  the  trub- 

ble!”  returned  the  old  man. 


A SOLEMN  ODDITY 

In  spite  of  the  assiduous  gleanings  of  anti- 
((uarians.  there  are  still  some  fine  old  epitaphs  that 
have  not  been  published.  A traveler  has  brought 
down  from  northern  New  York  the  following  example 
of  early  nineteenth-century  elegiac  verse: 

Sweet  bird  of  promise  gone  before. 

Pluck’d  from  the  parent  stem! 

The  casket  moulders  in  the  dust. 

Arid'Heav’n  receives  tlie  gem. 


APPROVED 

“ 1 SEE.”  said  the  second-story  man,  as  he  glanced 
over  the  paper.  “ that  tlsere’s  a society  in  New  York 
for  the  suppression  of  unnecessary  noises.” 

“ And  a good  thing,  too,”  said  his  pal,  “ if  they’ll 
only  get  after  them  there  boyglar  alarms.  They  never 
alarmed  a boyglar  yet.” 


WORTH  ALL  IT  COST 
“ Well,  Silas,  after  you  have  scrimped  and  saved 
and  denied  yourself  a lot  of  things  you’d  naturally 
like  to  have,  to  send  your  boy  Gus  through  college,  are 
you  satisfied  with  the  results?”  asked  the  visitor. 

“ Ye  bet  I be,”  said  the  old  man. 

“ He  learned  something,  did  he?” 

“ Ye  betcha,”  smiled  the  old  man.  “ 1 sot  Gus  down 
in  the  corn-field  durin’  his  last  summer’s  vacation,  and 


HAD  FOUR  LEGS,  ANYHOW 
CiioLLiE  had  decided  to  give  up  tlie  sporting  life 
and  settle  down  to  farming,  and  was  now  l)uying  a 
cow. 

“ Now  here’s  a cc'w,”  said  the  agent,  “ that  I can 
Iiighly  recommend  to  you.  She  has  won  several  prizes 
at  our  county  fair,  and — ” 

“Reahlly?’^  said  Cbollie,  looking  the  animal  over 
admiringly.  “ Er — trotting  or  steeple-chase?” 


OLD  SAWS  MADE  NEW 
“ People  who  live  in  glass  houses  sliouldn’t  throw 
stones,”  said  .Jimmeuson. 

“What  nonsense!”  said  Wiggley.  “In  these  days 
of  plate-glass  insurance  it’s  the  safest  thing  in  the 
world.” 


A SAD  CONDITION 

“Yes.”  said  Bildad,  settling  back  comfortably  in 
his  chair.  “ I must  confess  that  I’ve  got  about  every- 
thing I want.” 

“ Poor  chap!”  said  Dubbleigh,  sympathetically. 
“Not  a thing  left  to  look  forward  to,  eh?” 

NOT  WORTH  TANNING 

“ Ef  it  warn’t  fer  one  thing  I’d  take  the  hide  off 
ye.”  roared  the  irate  farmer  to  his  son. 


IN  LENT 

When  Binks  would  borrow  some  rare  tome  I’d  much 
prefer  to  keep  at  home  because  it  is  too  fine  to  lend 
to  any  one,  e’en  though  a friend,  I love  the  season 
of  the  ash,  since  then,  with  nothing  to  abash,  or 
word  I later  might  repent,  I can  reply: 

“ Alas,  it’s  Lent, 

Old  Gent ! 

I’m  mighty  sorry,  but 

it’s  Lent!” 

When  Jimpkins  for  a trip  afar  would  commandeer 
my  motor-car,  the  which  I fear  he’d  madly  hike 
along  the  deeply  mudded  pike,  I love  this  season  of 
restraint  imposed  on  sinner  and  on  saint,  because 
with  naught  of  detriment  to  truth  the  answer  comes: 
“ It’s  lAMlt, 

Old  Gent! 

I’m  mighty  sorry,  but  it’s 

licnt!” 

And  when  old  Sponge  with  avid  eye  observes  me  pass- 
ing gaily  by.  and  sees  a brand-new  dollar  note  hid 
in  tlie  pocket  of  my  coat,  and  seeks  the  loan,  that 
season’s  blest  that  helps  my  cause  and  interest, 
enabling  me  to  fail  his  bent  by  saying: 

“ Sorry,  but  it’s  Lent, 

Old  Gent! 

It  grieves  me  deeply, 

but  it’s  Lent!” 

Horace  Dodd  Gastit. 
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proud  of  it,  l)ut  still  the  si«fn  of  tlio  shooting  must 
be  removed. 

He  approaehed  the  IksIv  unwillingly,  stoppoil,  foreed 
himself  on.  It  was  only  a body,  be  remin«le<l  liiiii- 
self;  it  was  no  more  than  a dead  sbeej».  Beneath 
his  hands  the  corp.se  ^ave  forth  a lonj;  moan. 

He  was  inside  the  cabin  Ix^fore  thouglit  ea.ine  to 
him.  He  found  himself  breathing  hard,  arguing  in 
broken  phrases. 

“ . . . just  thought  I heard  . . . nervous  ...  1 
ain’t  a fool.  . . .” 

He  looked  out  through  the  open  door.  There  was 
a glare  of  sun  on  the  snow,  lliere  was  the  shiiruner 
of  its  own  brightness  above  it.  And  yet,  allowing 
for  that — 

“He’s  moved,”  the  watcher  decided.  wMth  conviction. 
“He’s  more  over  on  his  side.” 

At  once,  with  tlie  certainty  of  movement,  the  whole 
problem  was  shifted.  O’Farrell  was  alive.  O’Farrell, 
out  there  in  the  snow,  was  alive  and  freezing. 

He  turned  his  back  upon  the  sight.  He  pushed  shut 
the  door.  But  the  end  was  foreordained. 

“No  harm  to  take  a look  at  him,”  he  excused  liim- 
self.  “ I can  look  and  see — ” 

'J'he  bo<ly  was  still  tangled  in  the  lower  wdres  of  the 
fence.  With  labor  he  released  it.  turned  it  ovfer. 
There  was  a smudge  of  frozen  bloo<l  beneath.  The 
Imck  of  the  coat  below'  the  right  shoulder  was  stained 
and  stiff.  Evidently  the  bullet  bad  entered  there. 

Hideously,  the  tiling  was  clear  to  him.  He  had 
shot  the  man  in  the  back.  O’Farrell  bad  turned,  had 
turned  to  oliey,  and  in  the  act  of  oliedience  he  had 
shot  him  from  behind. 

For  a moment  a kind  of  paralysis  held  him.  Next 
moment  he  had  the  wounded  man  in  his  arms,  w'as 
stumbling  with  him  toward  the  cabin. 

The  wound  was  a trivial  thing  to  see  when  he  had 
stripped  away  the  clothing  from  it — a tiny  puncture, 
a surrounding  rim  of  blue.  It  began  to  bleed  again 
under  the  influence  of  warmth  in  little,  scant,  slow’- 
falling  drops.  He  bound  packed  snow  on  the  place  to 
stop  the  bleeding,  rubbed  snow,  too,  on  the  frost- 
bitten face — stood  still  then,  w'a telling  his  work,  per- 
plexed. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  O’Farrell  was  alive.  He 
twitched,  sighed  occasionally,  there  W'as  a mounting 
pulse  in  his  wrist.  He  began,  presently  to  pluck  at 
tlie  covers  and  thrust  them  away. 

“He’s  going  to  be  out  of  his  head,”  Jennings  recog- 
nized, fearfully. 

He  stooped  to  stare  out  at  the  drifted  road.  It  was 
a three  hours’  journey  to  the  nearest  ranch.  By  the 
time  he  could  catch  up  a horse,  get  to  help,  get  home 
again — 

“ He’d  be  froze,”  the  watcher  decided.  “ Well — I 
got  to  manage,  then.  If  somebody’d  come  along!” 

The  w ish  was  not  a prayer,  for  it  lacked  the  element 
of  hope.  He  gave  over  his  surv'ey  and  w'ent  back 
to  the  bunk.  O’Farrell’s  fever  was  rising.  He  tossed 
his  arms,  muttered.  As  .Teniiings  bent  over  him  his 
voice  rose  to  a shout. 

“I’ll  show'  him!  You  wait — ” He  struggled  to 

rise. 

“Now  you  lay  still!  Now'  lay  still,  Mike.”  .Tenuings 
entreated  him. 

He  sat  dow'u  on  the  e<lge  of  the  bunk  and  began  to 
talk  to  its  occupant — steadily,  soothingly,  withotit 
coherence,  w’hatever  senseless  words  came  first  to 
tongue.  O’Farrell  talked,  too.  Part  of  the  time  he 
threatene<l.  Part  ofythe  time  he  w'as  crooning  over 
the  injured  dog^^/^ 

“Now  then,  Buck  dog!  . . . Steadv  now!  Stead v 

till  I tie  ity^ 

“ And  ik^was  me  shot  him.”  the  listener  reminded 
himself,  bleakly. 

He  1 ft  off  his  efforts  when  the  patient  became 
quiet,  and  stole  across  the  room  to  take  up  his  post 
by  tbe  window'.  Tliere  was  always  the  bare  cbance 
of  some  one’s  pa.ssing.  And  if  some  one  did  pass  it 
muf  t inevitably  be  the  doctor.  Only  a doctor  or  a man 
in  desperate  need  of  one  w'ould  venture  along  such  a 
ro)  d on  such  a day. 

He  sat  down  to  keep  watch,  but  he  must  have 
dozcii  at  last,  for  he  came  back  to  himself  with  a 
start,  an  exaggerated  sense  of  danger  pressing  down 
on  binj.  As  he  raised  ^ia  head  .he  saw  that  clouds 
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the  snow — a watchful  figure,  too,  for 
with  the  opening  of  the  door  it 
stopped  to  shout  something  which  the 
distance  rendered  unintelligible,  to 
thrust  its  arms  into  the  air  in  a 
gesture  of  defiance. 

Jennings  set  down  his  bucket. 

“ He’s  mad.”  he  warned  himself. 
“ He’s  crazy  mad.” 

Automatically  almost  he  reached  through  the  door 
to  his  rifle,  and,  carrying  it.  started  slowly  toward  the 
wire  fence  which  surronnded  the  cabin.  There  w'as 
about  the  advancing  figure  a glittering  something — 
it  might  be  no  more  than  a buckle  or  a frost-rimed 
button — which  flashed  out  now  and  then  in  movement 
and  on  which  he  fixed  his  eyes.  He  held  his  own 
weapon  conspicuously. 

With  his  advance  the  continuous  monologue  of  the 
newcomer  began  to  be  intelligible.  He  could  catch 
the  word  dog  many  times  repeated;  his  own  name; 
the  fragment  of  a threat.  The  little  man  was  breath- 
less from  haste  and  difficulty  of  walking,  but  the 
steady  stream  of  his  abuse*  potircd  forth  W'ithout 
ceasing. 

“ . . . shoot  my  dog  . . . show  you  if  you’ll  shoot 
my  dog!  . . . Too  stingy  to  keep  a dog  yourself.  . . .” 

“You  shut  up!”  said  Jennings,  in  a sudden  shout. 
He  modified  his  dictum  instantly.  “1  don’t  care 
what  you  saj’!  Talk  all  you  like,  but  I tell  you  one 
thing:*  Don’t  you  come  across  that  fence!  You  put 
foot  on  my  land — ” 

For  answer  his  opponent  broke  into  a run. 

“ Don’t  you  do  it,”  Jennings  warned.  He  brought 
his  rifle  up  level  with  the  interdicted  line. 

O’Farrell  had  already  reached  the  line.  His  mit- 
tened  hands  grappled  W'ith  the  strands  of  w'ire.  He 
talked  unceasingly. 

“.  . . tryin’  to  scare  mo  out!  . . . 'J'bink  ’cause 
you  come  first  you  ow'n  the  place!  . . . (Jo  round 
shootin’.  ...”  , 

The  wires  gave,  twanging.  As  he  stooped  to  force 
his  way  between-  them  his  eyes  came  up  to  meet  his 
adversary’s;  his  hands  Jrew  suddenly  back  to  his 
sides. 

“ Jen — ” he  began. 

And  instantly,  with  the  dow'nward  movement  of  his 
hand,  Jennings  fired. 

The  body  of  the  shot  man  had  been  pres.sed  against 
the  wires.  Their  points  sustgined*  it  for  a moment; 
then,  with  a little  zirr  of  tom  clothing,  it  slumped 
down  upon  the  snow.  Jennings  dropped  the  barrel 
of  his  rifle,  swung  round,  and  strode  tow'ard  his  cabin. 

He  Avas  not  coU  any  longer.  He‘  flung  bis  weapon 
up  on  its  rack  in  a glow  of  satisfaction.  So  O’Farrell 
thought  he  w'ouldn’t  shoot?  Well,  he’d  show  him! 
He’d  show  any  man!  He  guessed  the  place  was  his! 
Any  nmn  try  to  come  on  his  place — 

He  began  moving  about,  putting  the  room  to  rights, 
replenishing  the  store  of  shavings  in  the  wood-lwx. 
It  occurred  to  him  presently  that  he  was  thirsty, 
mouth  dry  and  throat  constricted.  Ho  turned  toward 
the  bench  on  Avhich  he  was  accustomed  to  find  the 
water-bucket,  and.  missing  it,  stopped  to  think.  Sure 
enough,  he  had  taken  it  out.  He  had  l)een  on  his 
Avay  to  the  spring  when  O’Farrell — All  at  once  he 
Avas  a W'a  re  of  an  immense  reluctance  at  the  thought 
of  going  outside  for  the  bucket,  at  the  vision  of  his 
jouniey  to  the  spring  to  fill  it. 

“ Too  cold  to  go,”  he  deceiA'ed  himself.  He  drained 
a little  coffee  from  the  breakfast  grounds  and  pre- 
tended satisfaction. 

But  his  thirst  would  not  doAA'n.  It  greAV  consum- 
ingly.  He  snatched  open  the  door  at  last  in  a rage 
of  irritation.  As  he  approached  the  black  bundle  upon 
the  snow  he  stared  at  it  contumaciously.  So  that  Avas 
O’Farrell ! So  that  was  O’Farrell ! The  inertness 
of  the  thing,  the  echoing  stillness  around  it?  When 
he  knelt  doAvn  at  the  spring  he  Avas  suddenly  ill  at 
ease  to  have  that  inertness  at  his  back.  He  found 
himself  looking  over  his  shoulder  in  an  immediate, 
though  unfomied.  expectation. 

It  was  AA'hile  he  w'as  looking  that  a new  anxiety 
came  home  to  him.  A road  ran  along  the  outside  of 
the  fence.  If  any  one  should  pass--  Ho  decided,  dis- 
tastefully. that  lie  must  remove  the  obstacle.  He  had 
been  entirely  justified  in  the  shooting;  he  was  entirely 
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S'l’  Avas  relentless  Aveather.  Jennings, 
^ chillily  Avarm  beneath  the  blankets 
j of  his  bunk,  was  yet  alive  even  in 
sleep  to  the  Avinter  rigor  of  the  air. 
^ He  Avas  aggrieved  before  he  w'oke, 
) with  a subconscious  knowledge  of 
> ridged  ice  in  AA'ater-bucket  and  frost 
* on  stove-top.  When  he  did  wake  he 
’ lay  huddled  beneath  his  covering, 
one  eye,  one  nostril,  a strand  of  white-rimed’ mustache 
exposed  to  the  biting  air,  and  pondered.  It  was  the 
tAA'enty-second  day  of  March.  By  all  the  rules  the 
ground  should  have  been  almost  ready  for  plowing. 

“ And  it  ain’t  been  above  zero  in  three  weeks,”  the 
victim  reminded  himself.  “ Well — I got*  to  get  up 
sometime.” 

He  reached  an  instantly  numlaxl  hand  for  his 
trousers  and  boots,  drew  them  toward  him — and  sat 
up  listening. 

There  it  Avas  unmistakably,  tlie  tiny  sound  which 
bad  disturbed  his  sleep.  It  Avas  clearer  to  AA'aking 
senses — a little  gritting  of  displaced  snoAv,  a shuffling 
and  heavy  breathing  close  beside  the  A\'all  of  the 
cabin.  To  ranch-trained  ears  there  w'as  no  mystery 
in  it.  Something — Avolf  or  starved  dog  or  wandering 
bobcat — W’as  at  the  strip  of  frozen  Imcon  hung  outside 
the  door. 

Jennings  discarded  boots  for  socks,  stole  across  the 
room  on  stockinged  feet,  and  lifted  dow'n  his  rifle. 
He  had  an  instant’s  glimpse,  as  he  opened  the  door, 
of  a black  hound,  head  and  forefeet  lost  in  a AvalloAv 
of  snow.  Next  instant  it  was  only  a black  streak  of 
flight. 

The  watcher  fired  twice  unsuccessfully.  The  third 
time,  as  the  dog  rose  for  a fence,  his  shot  was  re- 
AA’arded.  There  Avas  a hoAvl,  a sudden  crumpling  of 
the  lean,  arched  body. 

“Got  him  that  time!”  the  marksman  rejoiced. 

He  AA'as  numbed  through  when  he  re-entered  the 
cabin.  He  kindled  a handful  of  shavings,  laid  on 
Avood,  and  sat  fuming  above  the  blaze.  Such  AA'eather! 
And  as  if  that  Avasn’t  enough,  daren’t  hang  a thing 
outside — ” 

“Wonder  if  I killed  him?”  the  avenger  speculated. 

He  crossed  to  the  tiny  window  and  surveyed  the 
road.  There  was  no  break  on  its  w'hite  surface. 
Either  the  snow  had  shifted  sufficiently  to  cover  the 
animal  or  it  had  been  able  to  drag  its  Avay  tow'ard 
liome. 

" That  ’ll  make  O’Farrell  crazy,”  Jennings  realized, 
Avith  not  unplea-surable  anticipation.  “ If  that  dog 
of  his  gets  home  shot — ” 

He  let  his  eyes  traA'el  along  the  line  of  half-buried 
fence-posts  to  the  grove  of  cottonwoods  a mile 
aAvay.  There  AA’as  a thread  of  smoke  Avav'ering  above 
them — save  his  own.  the  only  smoke  signal  in  a radius 
of  tAventy  miles.  He  could  picture  the  interior  of  the 
cabin  from  which  it  came,  the  little,  choleric,  early- 
grizzled  Irishman  clattering  among  his  kettles,  the 
arrival  of  the  dog  on  the  threshold. 

“But  I .said  I Avould!”  the  aggressor  justified  him- 
self. “ I ahvays  said  if  that  dog  of  his  come  botherin’ 
round  here — What’s  he  keep  a hound  for?  Snoopin’ 
and  steal  in’- — 

It  W’as  comfortable  to  have  a cause  for  Avrath  on  a 
morning  AA’hen  every  circumstance  demanded  irrita- 
tion. By  the  time  he  had  finished  breakfast  he  had 
fairly  established  a grievance.  Miserable  to  be  beset 
by  ravenous,  thieA'ing  animals!  Miserable,  anv'Avay. 
to  live  Avith  a neighbor  crammed  up  against  you! 

The  Avater-bucket  had  thaw'ed  sufficiently  to  dis- 
charge its  globule  of  ice.  He  picked  it  up  and  drew 
on  cap  and  mittens  for  a journey  to  the  spring.  As 
he  pulled  open  the  door  his  breath  expelled  itself 
suddenly  in  a puff  of  gratified  expectation.  The  dog 
was  surely  gone.  And  across  the  field  from  the  group 
of  cottonAvoods  a muffled  figii|P'^4o'^P<l  "^ay  through 
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had  thickened  outside,  that  the  tire  had  burned  itself 
out;  it  was  beginning  to  grow  dusk  in  the  cabin. 
And  from  the  dusk  the  eyes  of  O’Farrell  stared  at  him 
alertly,  fearfully,  with  recognition. 

Jennings  rose  instantly.  “ Awake,  Mike?  Feel  bet- 
ter?” he  asked.  He  crossed  the  room  and  laid  an 
unpractised  hand  on  the  sick  man's  wrist.  “ Fever’s 
gone  down  some.  Back  hurt  you  much?  Want  a 
drink?” 

There  was  no  answer,  only  the  unshifting  regard 
of  fever-distended  pupils,  and  suddenly  in  the  pres- 
ence of  that  regard  .lennings  found  himself  hideous- 
ly embarrassed.  It  had  not  occurred  to  him  that 
O’Farrell  would  not  wake  to  a recollection  of  the 
shooting  only,  but  only  of  tlie  ministrations  follow- 
ing it. 

“ You  want  to  lay  still,”  he  admonished,  speaking 
for  tlie  sake  of  speecli.  “ Head  cleared  up  pretty 
well?  Can  you  remember — ” 

•'  No.”  .said  the  sick  man.  whisperingly.  He  had 
l>een  altogether  silent  Indore.  Xow  suddenly  he  was 
voluble.  “ No — somethin’  must  ’a’  hit  me.  1 don’t 
renieml)er — ” 

The  questioner  got  up  from  his  place.  He  went  to 
the  stove  and  bent  above  it.  his  back  to  the  bed, 
pretending  to  busy  himself  with  its  refilling.  All  at 
once  he  recognized  the  look  in  O’Farrell’s  eyes — the 
watchful  fear  that  he  had  seen  in  the  eyes  of  rabbits 
and  trapped  wild  things.  Not  remember?  Oil,  O’Far- 
rell remembered! 

*•  But  what’s  wrong  with  him?”  the  observer  won- 
dered, poking  at  the  coals.  ” Ain’t  I brought  him 
in  and  took  care  of  him?  What’s  he  scared  of — ” 

The  question  broke  off  unfinished.  He  sat  down 
with  a gasp,  the  poker  clattering  out  of  his  hand. 
If  O’P'arrell  got  well — when  O’Farrell  got  well — what 
of  him.  Jennings,  would-lie  murderer?  When  you 
began  a thing  like  that — and  left  it  unfinished — 

He  got  up  and  lit  a lamp.  The  light  shone  in  the 
invalid’s  face;  he  moved  the  table  and  sat  down 
beside  it,  interposing  liis  shadow. 

“ Now  you  go  on  to  sleep.”  he  ordereil. 

But  there  was  no  sign  of  sleep  in  O’Farrell’s  eyes. 
It  was  an  anguish  to  the  watcher  to  see  the  strained 
expectancy  of  them — an  anguish  and  an  irritation. 
He  scraped  round  in  his  chair  until  he  could  not  see. 

“What’s  he  think  I’m  going  to  do?”  he  cogitated. 
"Take  a shot  at  him?  He’d  ought  to  know — But 
what  will  T do?  If  he  gets  well  he’s  got  me.  If  he 
once  gets  off  this  place — ” 

It  drew  in  all  the  closer  with  thinking,  the  vicious 
web  of  consequences,  knotted,  every'  one  of  them,  to 
that  first  half-volitional  movement  of  lifting  down 
his  gun.  If  he  had  let  O’Farrell  get  inside  the  cabin; 
if  he  had  waited  long  enough  even  to  be  sure  tliat 
he  was  armed.  But  he  had  not  waited.  He  had  shot 
at  him  as  he  had  shot  at  the  dog — and  with  no  more 
intention.  It  was  his  own  lack  of  intention  which 
most  appalled  him. 

“ I must  ’a’  been  crazy.”  he  argued,  amazed.  “ But 
he’s  got  me  now.  I’d  get  ten  years — more’n  tliat. 
Oh.  he’s  got  me,  all  right!” 

A spring  of  bitterness  against  the  injured  man 
l>egan  to  stir  in  him.  He  had  brought  O’Farrell  in 
and  taken- care  of  liini.  hadn’t  he?  He  had  done  him 
twenty  kindnesses  in  the  year  they  had  lived  neigh- 
bors— planned  kindnesses.  And  yet  because  to-day  his 
right  forefinger  for  one  single  second  had  crooked 
around  a piece  of  metal — 

He  folded  liis  arms  upon  the  table  and  let  his  head 
drop  forward  on  them.  Let  O’Farrell  do  the  thinking 
for  a wliile.  If  he  wanted  to  lie  tliere  staring — All 
at  once  a thread  of  cold,  like  the  passing  of  a drop 
of  icy  water,  spread  dowm  his  spine.  Suppose  O’Far- 
rell had  indeed  been  armed  when  he  came?  Then — 
if  he  had — his  gun  was  in  his  clothing  still.  Suppose, 
with  those  watchful  eyes  upon  his  enemy,  his  hand 
was  reaching,  reaching — The  thinker  jerked  round 
toward  the  bed.  O’Farrell  was  lying  exactly  as  he 
had  lain. 

“ But  he’s  got  his  arm  out.”  Jennings  noted. 

He  sat  facing  the  other  for  a while  till  the  passive 
presence  of  him  became  insupportable.  Then,  with 
a sigh,  he  resumed  his  earlier  attitude. 

“ />c#  him  do  it!  If  he  wants  to  do  a trick  like 
tliat — ” 

For  a single,  relaxing  instant  sleep  surged  up 
toward  him.  Next  instant,  somewhere  in  the  re- 
moter corners  of  the  cabin,  a log  had  creaked,  and 
instantly  he  was  awake,  spine  and  shoulders  of  him 
qniveringly  conscious  of  tlie  man  at  his  back.  It 
was  an  hour  after  his  taking  his  place  that,  with  a 
final  resolution,  he  again  bowed  his  head  forward  and 
set  his  hands  over  his  ears. 

“ Now  then ! I don’t  care  w’hat  noise,  I w'ont — 
XNliat’s  that?” 

He  lay  still,  listening  through  spread  fingers.  This 
time  there  was  no  douht  of  it.  The  other  alarms  had 
been  false  alarms,  all  of  them;  this  time  Ixiyond  a 
question  O’Farrell  had  stirred.  He  waited  a second, 
two  seconds.  There  -was  no  further  movement,  no 
crash  nor  shock  of  bullet.  He  sat  up. 

O’Farrell  was  risen  on  one  elbow,  head  bent  for- 
ward. eves  upon  the  distant  window.  Every  fiber 
of  him  listened. 

Jennings  listened  too — listened  and  heard.  From 
across  the  snow’  came  the  creak  of  laboring  wheels. 

“ Somebody  on  the  road,”  he  interpreted,  aloud. 
He  strove  to  make  the  announcement  casually.  " Bad 
night  for  anybody — You  lay  down  again,  Mike. 
You  start  that  thing  to  bleeding — ” 

In  spite  of  himself  his  voice  shook.  He  looked  at 
the  man  upon  the  l)ed.  and  suddenly  the  w'ay  to  safety 
spread  clear  in  front  of  him.  Plainly  O’Fafrell  would 
not  ask  him  to  summon  help.  So  long  as  his  senses 
stayed  with  him  O’Farrell  would  never  ask.  And  he 
was  desperately  weak.  . . . 


It  need  not  be  violence;  it  need  not  be  any  active 
cruelty.  Only  to  let  the  wheels  creak  past  to  their 
destination.  Only  to  let  the  man  alone,  neglect  him 
a little — All  at  once  he  found  himself  at  the 
threshold. 

"Hey  there!  Doc!  Doc  Simpson!”  'J’he  terror  of 
his  own  voice  clamored  back  at  him. 

There  was  an  instant  cessation  of  the  creaking,  an 
answering  shout.  Jennings  pushed  shut  the  door. 

" It’s  Simpson,  all  right.  He’i|  fix  you  uj) — ” He 
broke  ofi'  and  laughed.  " He’ll  fix  ns  both,  I guess,” 
he  said,  and  sat  down  at  the  table. 

He  did  not  rise  even  when  the  doctor  burst  across 
the  threshold — a ligure  monstrous  in  furs,  bristling 
with  the  irritations  of  winter. 


"Miserable  night!  What’s  wrong,  Jennings?  1 
thought  you  were  being  murdered.  If  it’s  anything 
that  takes  time — ” 

He  caught  sight  of  O’Farrell  in  the  bunk  and  was 
beside  him. 

“ What’s  the  trouble?  Has  he  lx*en  unconscious  like 
this — No,  he’s  not  dead!  Got  some  whiskey?” 

By  the  time  Jennings  had  produced  the  flask  his 
outer  sheath  was  discarded,  lamp  and  table  moved 
close  to  the  bed.  From  his  more  distant  place  the 
watcher  could  see  the  swift,  deft  movements  of  his 
hands  about  the  sufferer’s  body,  could  hear  his  voice, 
instinct  with  encouragement. 

“ All  right,  O’Farrell.  You  fainted  for  a minute. 
Been  losing  some  blood?  Just  a minute  till  I get 
you  turned.  Some  water,  .Jennings?  You  might 
help — ” He  looked  up  suddenly  and  keenly.  “ You’re 
spilling  tliat  water.  Here,  give  it  here.  ’ I guess  I 
can  manage.” 

“ I guess  you’ll  have  to.”  .said  the  owner  of  the 
cabin. 

He  crossed  to  the  stove  and  stocnl  poking  among 


its  banked  coals.  He  would  not  look  round,  he  would 
HQt!  If  O’Farrell  was  pointing  at  him.  whispering — 
He  heard  the  man  moan  once  and  set  his  teeth  at  tlie 
sound.  He  heard  the  quick,  crisp  syllables  of  the 
doctor’s  reply.  It  really  was  not  a long  time  before 
the  worker  straightened  from  his  task  and  spoke. 

“ Now  he’ll  do.  Keep  him  warm  and  perfectly 
quiet.”  He  dragged  the  table  back  to  its  place  and 
began  readjusting  his  furs.  "The  wound’s  not  seri- 
ou.s — more  loss  of  blood  than  anything  else.  How  did 
it  happen?” 

“My  gun.”  said  O’Farrell,  suddenly  and  faintly. 
"(Jettin’  through  a fence — my  gun — ” 

" Same  way  nine  fools  out  of  ten  get  shot.”  the 
doctor  agreed,  but  his  eyes  were  not  upon  the  speaker. 


“ Well,  keep  him  quiet,  Jennings.”  l liey  heard  him 
shiiille  through  the  snow. 

Jennings  stood  still  by  the  stove.  A weight  more 
overwhelming  than  his  fear  pressed  down  upon  him — 
a burden  of  demanded  gratitude.  So  Mike  meant  to 
let  him  off?  He  meant  to  let  the  thing  go.  It  came 
over  him  that  he  must  sav  something  to  O’Farrell. 
If  he  could  once  get  something  said,  once  force  his 
eyes  up  to  meet  those  of  the  neighbor  he  had  trie<l 
to  kill.  With  an  effort  like  that  of  a man  caught  in 
(|uicksand  he  turned  and  took  a step  or  two  toward 
the  lx*d.  It  was  the  hardest  thing  of  all  that  O’Farrell 
was  watching  him  as  he  came.  Involuntarily  he  put 
up  his  hand  to  ward  off  that  regard.  His  tongue 
stumbled  over  the  attempb'd  name. 

“ Mike — I didn’t — ” 

The  door  was  thrust  open  from  without,  and  tin- 
words  were  drowned  in  a puff  of  new-risen  wind. 

“ Start  a thanksgiving  service,  somebody.”  the  <1(m-- 
tor’s  voice  demanded.  " It’s  begun  to  thaw.  See  here. 
•Jennings,  there’s  one  of  O’Farrell’s  hounds  outside 
with  his  leg  tied  up.  Want  to  let  him  in?” 


t 


He  recognized  the  look  in  O’Farrell’s  eyes — the  watchful  fear  that  he  had  seen  in  the  eyes  of  rabbits 
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ONE  OF  OUR  CONQUERORS 


A recent  portrait  of  Miss  Billie  Burke,  who  is  appearing  on  tour  in  Pinero’s  drama  of  London  theatrical  life,  “The  ‘ Mind-the-Paint  ’ Girl.”  Miss 
Burke  plays  the  part  of  a “ Gaiety  girl  ” whose  success  was  made  by  her  singing  of  a song  with  the  singular  and  piquant  title  mentioned  above 
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Greatest  Automobile  Test 
The  World  Has  Ever  Known 


WINTON  SIX 


covering  more  than  two 
million  miles. 

F igures  compiled  from 
the  sworn  statements  of 
215  owners  appear  on 
this  page. 

Seventy  of  these  215  cars  established 
the  world’s  lowest  repair  expense  record 
of  29.2  cents  {)er  1000  miles. 

The  performances  of  the  remaining 
145  cars  are  shown  in  the  table. 

And  the  grand  totals  for  215  cars 
show  that  in  traveling  2,302,093  miles 
the  whole  repair  expense  ax  eraged  only 
$1.43  per  1000  miles — one-seventh  of 
one  cent  per  mile. 

This  was  the  most  exhaustive  auto- 
mobile test  the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  only  kind  of  test  that  yjroves  anything 
for  individual  buyers— the  test  of  service  in  the 
use  of  the  owner. 

Look  over  these  figures,  and  then  send  for  a 
copy  of  our  Upkeep  Book,  which  gives  the 
records  in  detail. 

This  book  is  full  of  interest  for  every  man 
who  owns  a car  and  pays  repair  bills. 


Complete  Record  of  All  Cars  Traveling  5000  Miles  or  More  in  the  Five  Annual  Winton  Six 
Upkeep  Tests  of  1908,  1909,  1910,  1911  and  1912 


CD\SSIFI(  ATION 

Number 
of  Cars 

MILEAGE 

REPAIR  EXPENSE 

Total  Mile.s 

.\verage  per  Car 

Total 

Average  per  Car  ^ 

Average 
per  1000  Mile.s 

Cars  making  the  world’-s  lowest  repair  expen.se  record 

! 70 

1.0.35,185.2  ^ 

14,788.3 

$ 302.2,5 

$ 4.,32 

$0,292 

Cars  making  the  poorest  records 

37 

380,970.6 

10,458.0 

2769.18 

74.84 

7.16 

*Cars  running  without  repair  expen.se 

55 

408,857.8 

8,524.0 

Cars  not  otherwise  classified 

53 

471,079.4 

8,888.3 

320.12 

- 

6.04 

.68 

Totals  for  five  years 

215 

2,362.093 

10,986.4 

$3391. ,55 

1 $15.77 

$1.43 

* Not  included  in  any  other  classification.  ^ ^ , , , „r.  e- 

Average  repair  expen.se  for  215  cars,  traveling  2,362,093  miles,  is  $1.43  per  1000  miles.  .\l!  the.se  cars  were  regular  stock-model  >>  inton  Sixes, 
driven  in  the  service  of  their  individuahowners.  Each  owner  made  monthly  reports  of  mileage  and  repair  expense,  supported  by  his  sworn  affidavit. 
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Same  Model — Sixth  Year 

We  are  the  pioneer  makers  of  sixes  exclusively. 
Our  present  model  is  the  same  car  we  have 
made  for  five  years  without  a single  radical 
change.  Now  in  its  sixth  season. 

It  is  the  original  self-cranking  car:  has  been  a 
self-cranking  car  since  June,  1907.  Our  self- 
cranking motor  is  no  experiment. 

This  car  represents  all  the  cpiality  a motor  car  can  have, 
and,  because  we  do  business  on  bed-rock  business  principles, 
we  can  sell  it  profitably  at  $3000. 

If  you  want  toknowits  worth, compare  the  $3000  48  II.  P. 
Winton  Six  with  cars  priced  as  high  as  $5000  and  $6000. 

And  remember  that  the  Winton  Six  is  the  only  car  in 
the  world  whose  repair  cost  is  definitely  known  through 
the  sworn  statements  of  individual  owners. 

W«  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  our  Upkeep  Book  that 
gives  the  million-mile  facts  and  figures  in  detail,  together 
with  our  thoroughly  descriptive  catalog. 

THE  WINTON  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

The  World'a  Firat  Maker  of  Sixea  Exclaaively 

118  Berea  Road,  Cleveland,  Sixth  City 

New  York,  Brondway  at  70th  St.;  Chkwqo,  Michigan  .\ve.  at  13th  St.;  Boston, 
674  Commonwealth  Ave.;  Phil.\dklphi.\,  246-248  N.  Broad  St.;  B.\LTtMoRE,  Mt, 
Royal  at  North  .\ve.;  Pittsburg,  Baum  at  Beatty  St.;  Clevel.\nd,  1228  Huron  Road; 
Detroit,  998  Woodward  .Ave.;  Minneapolis,  16-22  Eighth  St.  N.;  Kansas  (hTT, 
3.S24-3326  Main  St.;  San  Franuisi  o,  300  Van  Nes.s  .\ve.;  Seattle,  10(M)-1006  Pike  St. 


INDIVIDUAL  own- 
ers have  put  their 
Winton  Six  cars  to  a 
test  of  .strenuous  service 
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“BOSS”  LORD 

The  Famous  Managing  Elditor  of  the  “Sun” — What  He  Was,  and  What  He  Accomplished 


T is  not  easy  to  tell  of  Chester  S. 
Lord,  who  has  just  resigned  the  post 
of  managing  editor  of  the  i<un,  in  a 
column  or  two.  There  is  not  a news- 
paper man  in  this  country  who 
would  not  like  to  read  a volume  or 
two  about  him.  And  it  would  take 
an  entire  Habpkr’.s  Weekly  even  to 
scratch  the  surface  of  this  man’s 
career  in  newspaperdom.  The  average  life  of  a 
managing  editor  on  the  metropolitan  press  is  about 
two  years,  and  yet  Lord  has  been  for  thirty-two  years 
the  chief  captain  who  has  steered  the  news  columns 
of  the  Sun  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  Only  a 
newspaper  man  can  quite  appreciate  what  that  means. 
There  is  not  a lay  newspaper  reader  that  has  the 
faintest  conception  of  the  unceasing  toil,  the  celerity 
of  judgment,  the  all-absorbing  thought,  and  the  ex- 
perience required  to  get  out  a single  issue  of  one  of  the 
great  New  York  dailies.  And  here  is  a man  who  for 
more  than  three  decades  has  piloted  the  Sun  through 
the  greatest  newspaper  storms  of  that  time.  Wars, 
earthquakes,  pestilence,  and  famine  from  one  end  of 
the  universe  to  the  other,  titanic  political  struggles, 
great  financial  panics,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  have 
called  for  this  man’s  quick  intellect,  impressive  judg- 
ment, and  masterful  generalship.  He  is  only  sixty- 
three  and,  all  told,  he  has  seen  a service  of  forty-one 
years  on  that  newspaper. 

Lord  was  a country  bov,  born  in  Romulus,  Seneca 
County,  New  Y’ork.  and  iiis  college.  Hamilton,  made 
him  a Doctor  of  Laws  fifteen  years  ago.  His  father, 
the  Rev.  Edward  Lord,  is  still  a fine,  hale  old 
gentleman  of  ninety-three.  As  the  son  of  a country 
clergv'man  Lord  had  to  get  into  the  game  of  life  early. 
His  father,  a stout  Unionist,  went  off  to  the  war  as 
chaplain  of  the  110th  New’  York  Volunteers,  and 
young  Lord  began  to  peg  away  in  up-country  news- 
|)aper  offices.  He  received  the  salary  of  $15  a w'cek  on 
the  Osw’ego  Times.  But  the  lure  of  a great  citv  w'as 
ever  in  his  brain.  In  1872  he  came  to  New  Yor\c  and 
took  a place  on  the  general  staff  of  the  Sun  at  $10  a 
week.  Charles  A.  Dana  was  whiplashing  the  Grant 
administration  at  the  time,  and  young  Lord’s  first 
assignment  was  to  get  out  and  nose  about  in  an 
effort  to  pile  on  the  New’  York  City  agony  end  of  the 
attack  on  Grant  and  the  Whiskey  Ring  frauds.  He 
got  a paragraph  or  two  in  the  Sun  the  next  day,  and 
when  he  read  his  maiden  effort  as  a metropolitan 
journalist  he  w’as  as  proud  as  seventeen  peacocks.  He 
next  reported  Greeley’s  speeches  in  his  campaign.  Al- 
ways and  ever  he  essayed  to  become  an  editorial  writer 
on  the  .S'u7i.  He  W’as  thoughtful  and  stinlious  and  be- 
lieved that  he  was  cut  out  for  an  editorial  writer. 
But  Charles  A.  Dana  was  ))robably  one  of  the  l>est 
judges  of  new’spaper  men  and  the  exact  niche  they 
could  fill  that  ever  lived,  and  he  early  discerned  in 
Lord  a crack  executive  man.  ^Ir.  Dana' was  convinced 
that  the  youngster  from  the  Oswego  Times  was  born 
to  be  a newspaper  general.  Gradually,  step  by  step. 
Lord  was  advanced  from  the  .Tersey  and  other  tele- 
graphic desks  until  in  188.3  Mr.  Dana  made  him 
managing  editor.  Without  a break  other  than  the 
usual  summer  vacations,  several  spent  in  Europe,  and 
others  in  the  Thousand  Islands  and  on  the  coast  of 
Maine,  Chester  Lord  has  held  that  important  post 
until  he  closed  his  desk  in  the  Sun  office  and  retired 
forever  from  journalism.  By  frugality  and  thrift  and 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  idea  of  alw’ays  spending  a 
little  less  than  he  made,  Lord  has  a comfortable 
fortune,  and  now  means  to  devote  his  days  to  serene 
pleasures  and  his  duties  as  a Regent  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New’  York. 

There  is  not  a new’spajier  man  of  account  who  does 
not  know  what  Lord  has  accomplished  for  the  Sun. 
Like  Dana,  he  has  been  a great  judge  of  men.  His 
discernment  has  been  little  .short  of  miraculous.  Calm, 
dispassionate,  without  the  slighte.st  atom  of  inqnil.se, 
as  w’ise  as  a serpent  and  as  gentle  as  a dove.  Lord  got 
about  him  staff  that  has  lieen  regarded  by  news- 
paper men  as  the  most  brilliant  in  the  country.  Inde- 
pendent in  thought,  with  a placid  idea  of  the  dignity 
of  his  placi!,  ever  ready  to  concede  the  other  fellow’s 
point  of  view  even  though  maintaining  his  ow’n.  Lord 
was  never  known  in  all  the  thirty-two  years  of  his 
managing  editorship  of  the  Sun  to  utter  an  unkind 
w’ord  to  any  man  on  the  paper,  no  matter  how  humble 
his  station.  He  ruled  by  kindness.  He  did  not  believe 
in  the  old  maxim  that  molasses  catches  more  flies  than 
vinegar;  he  was  convinced  that  both  moral  and  worldly 
wisdom  called  for  consider.Htion  and  on  many  occa- 
sions extenuation.  He  is  naturally  a kind  man.  And 
yei  in  no  newspaper  office  in  the  country  w’as  there  a 
nicer  discipline  than  on  the  Sun  under  Lord.  If  a 
fellow  was  beaten  on  a story  he  did  not  discharge  the 
man  as  some  of  the  jumping-jacks  of  journalism 
would  have  done.  He  remembered  the  good  work  and 
the  “ beats  ” that  the  fellow'  had  turned  in  and  recol- 
lected full  well  that  in  this  vale  of  tears  and  com- 
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petitive  hunian  nature  any  chap,  no  matter  how  bril- 
liant or  keen,  was  likely  to  have  one  “ put  over  on  ” 
him  by  the  equally  keen  and  brilliant  meniliers  of  other 
newspaper  staffs.  Lord  was  a just  man.  He  was  fair 
and  square,  and  the  members  of  his  staff  would  break 
their  necks  for  him.  With  a high  merit  of  his  ow’ii, 
he  was  ever  ready  to  recognize  merit.  He  encouraged 
the  efforts  of  office  boys  in  the  Sun  office'  to  become 
meml)ers  of  the  general  staff.  He  never  denounced,  he 
alw’ays  encouraged. 

Lord  studied  bis  men.  Outsiders  might  have  be- 
lieved he  was  a procrastinator.  Not  so — he  was  look- 
ing this  man  or  that  man  over  and  over,  in  an  effort 
to  discern  e.xactly  the  sphere  the  man  would  occupy  to 
the  best  advantage  for  the  Sun.  Once  he  selected  a 
man,  the  recipient  of  his  decision  became  impressed 
with  the  responsibility  and  the  honor  assigned  him, 
and  he  turned  himself  inside  out  in  an  effort  to  “ make 
good.”  It  was  this  feeling,  this  intense  loyalty  to 
Lord,  that  made  the  new’s  columns  of  the  Sun  for 
many  years.  Did  any  man  seek  to  shirk  his  responsi- 
bility or  forget  his  honor,  he  was  quietly  dropped; 
nothing  unkind  was  said,  but  he  was  made  perfectly 
aware  in  gentle  tones  that  he  could  not  keep  pace 
with  his  fellows. 

Lord  inaugurated  the  system  of  election  returns  for 
which  the  Sun  has  been  famous.  He  began  building 
this  systenj  of  returns  from  the  first  hour  of  his 
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managing  editorship.  He  has  made  it  as  near  perfec- 
tion as  possible.  Very  few’  outside  of  the  Sun  office 
have  been  aware  of  the  tension  and  bitterness  that 
was  catapulted  at  Lord  on  election  night  in  1884. 
Dana  hated  Cleveland  and  had  supported  Ben  Butler 
in  an  effort  to  land  James  G.  IBaine  in  the  President’s 
chair.  Late  that  night  Lonl’s  returns  proved  that 
Cleveland  had  carried  New  York  State  by  a small 
plurality  and  won  the  Presidency.  Dana  never  visited 
the  Sun  office  at  night  except  on  Presidential  elec- 
tions. Lord  showed  Dana  the  figures,  and.  while  Dana 
W’as  utterly  disappointed  and  distressed,  he  did  not 
question  them.  Amos  J.  Cummings  w’as  far  different 
in  his  attitude.  He  had  been  Lord’s  predecessor  as 
managing  editor.  He  hated  Cleveland  worse  than  Dana 
did,  and  refused  to  accept  Lord’s  figures.  He  stamped 
and  raged  in  his  anger  and  protested  that  Lord 
should  not  send  the  jiaper  to  press  with  those  figures 
which  clearly  demonstrated  that  Cleveland  had  been 
elected  President.  Lord  looked  at  Cummings  very 
much  after  the  fashion  of  a mastiff'  glancing  whimsi- 
cally at  an  irritated  spaniel,  and  said.  " Amos,  the  Sun 
will  announce  to- mo i row’  morning  that  Cleveland  has 
carried  New’  York  State  and  is  therefore  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States.”  Sure  enough,  the 
Sun  was  the  only  New  York  City  paper  that  stated 
the  facts  on  the  morning  after  election.  While  Cum- 
mings was  raging  and  storming  aliout  Lord’s  desk  in 
came  a despatch  of  inipiiry  from  James  G.  Blaine  at 
his  home  in  Augusta  requesting  Lord  to  send  him  in- 


formation as  to  the  result  in  New’  Y'ork  State.  Blaine 
got  the  first  new’s  of  his  defeat  from  Lord. 

In  many  subsequent  campaigns  the  candidates  and 
chieftains  of  the  different  parties  have  made  it  a rule 
to  telegraph  to  Lord  on  election  night  for  the  Sun's 
returns.  Notably  was  this  the  case  in  1892,  w’hen 
Cleveland  was  overw'helmingly  re-elected.  So  pro- 
nounced W’as  the  victory  that  Cleveland  at  his  home 
in  New’  York  City  would  scarcely  credit  the  returns. 
Turning  to  Colonel  I.amont,  Cleveland  said,  “ Dan,  I 
can’t  believe  these  returns.  Will  you  ask  your  old 
friend  Chester  Lord  for  his  figures?”  I.iamont  quickly 
communicated  w’ith  Lord  and  at  midnight  Cleveland 
turned  in  for  a rousing  night’s  sleep,  perfectly  aware 
that  he  had  been  re-elected  by  a tremendous  plurality. 

Lord  has  alw’ays  believed  that  the  men  on  the  Sun 
staff  should  have  a specialty,  either  finance,  politics, 
art,  music,  or  the  drama.  No  managing  editor  has 
appreciated  the  value  of  a general  reporter  better  than 
he,  but  for  permanence  in  the  profession  ’Lord  has  con- 
stantly preached  in  lectures  and  in  addressees  that 
newspapt^r  men  should  have  a specialty.  In  a recent 
lecture  Isefore  the  students  of  the  Pulitzer  School  of 
Journalism  he  made  his  conviction  a strong  point  of 
his  address.  He  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  accurate 
and  specific  information  on  politics,  finance,  and  the 
other  subjects  mentioned.  It  was  because  of  this  w’ise 
judgment  that  Lord  was  able  to  give  to  the  readers 
of  the  Sun  during  the  thirty-two  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration accurate  information. 

One  of  the  gigantic  ta.sks  of  Lord’s  career  was  the 
building  up  of  an  independent  news  service  for  tlie 
Sun. 

“ Chester,”  said  Mr.  Dana  one  afternoon  early  in 
tlie  nineties,  leaning  over  Lord's  desk,  “I  have  just  torn 
up  my  AssiX-iated  Press  franciuse.  We’ve  got  to  have 
the  new’s  of  the  W’orld  to-morrow'  morning,  an<l  we’ve 
got  to  get  it  ourselves.” 

“ Don’t  let  that  fret  you,  Mr.  Dana,”  replied  Lord, 

You’ve  got  a Dante  elass  on  hand  to-night.  You  just 
go  home  and  enjoy  yourself.  I’ll  have  the  news  for 
you  all  right.”  Dana  always  said  that  he  didn’t  enjoy 
his  Dante  class  a single  bit  that  night.  But  he  didn’t 
go  near  the  Sun  office,  neither  did  he  communicate 
with  the  office.  He  banked  on  Lord,  and  the  next 
morning  and  ever  afterward  Lord  made  good  oji  the 
independent  service.  He  built  up  the  Laffan  Bureau, 
w’hich  more  recently  has  become  the  Sun  New’s  Service, 
and  the  special  correspondents  of  the  paper  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  see  to  it  that  the  Sun  gets  the  news. 

A task  like  that  w’hich  Dana  thrust  on  Lord  might 
have  paralyzed  the  a’’erage  managing  editor  of  a great 
metropolitan  newspaper  confronted  by  keen  and  pow’er- 
fiil  competitors.  It  was  unheard  of  in  journalism.  It 
had  never  l)een  attempted  before.  Lord  w’ith  calm 
courage  and  confidence  .sent  off  thousands  of  telegrams 
and  cable  despatches  that  night.  Many  were  shots  in 
tlie  air,  but  the  majority  w’ere  bull’s-eyes,  as  the  next 
morning’s  issue  of  the  Sun  proved.  Was  Dana  de- 
lighted? If  you  had  seen  him  hop.  skip,  and  jump 
into  the  oflTice  that  morning  you’d  have  received  your 
answer.  When  l.K)rd  turned  up  at  his  ilesk  in  the 
afternoon  Dana  rushed  out  from  his  Chief  Editor’s 
office,  grasped  him  about  the  shoulders,  and  chuckled. 

” Chester,  you’re  a brick,  you’re  a trump.  You're  the 
John  L.  Sullivan  of  newspaperdom.”  After  all  those 
years  of  close  intimacy  with  Dana.  Lord  had  a re- 
joicing note  in  his  valedictory  the  othei  day,  w’hen,  in 
resigning  from  the  Sun.  he  stated  “and  I have  been 
proud  to  know  that  for  seventeen  years  of  my  thirty- 
two  years  as  managing  editor  I w’as  Dana’s  right-hand 
man.” 

The  Washington  correspondent  or  the  Albany  corre- 
spondent of  the  Sun  and  the  chief  political  representa- 
tive of  that  new’spaper  in  charge  of  state  and  great 
national  conventions,  as  well  as  the  special  corre- 
spondents sent  to  different  parts  of  the  country  and 
tile  world  at  large  to  cover  great  events  like  wars,  the 
death  of  a pope,  earthquakes,  naval  disasters,  I’resi- 
dential  inaugurations,  or  famous  pageants  that  go  to 
make  up  the  world’s  history,  have  rarely  received 
telegrams  of  any  nature  from  Lord.  Lord’s  argument 
was  always  in  effect  that  if  he  sent  telegrams  to  his 
men  while  they  were  fighting  on  their  battlefields  for 
the  Sxin  they  might  misconstrue  them  and  become  dis- 
concerted and  even  diverted  from  their  plain  task  of 
struggle  and  duty.'  If  the.se  men  were  beaten  by  their 
I’or.temporaries  Lord’s  argument  was  that  the  Sun  men 
were  quite  as  well  aware  of  the  fact  as  he  was,  and 
that  it  would  be  disheartening  to  them  if  he  worried 
them  and  fretted  them  with  unnecessary  and  unhappy 
despatches.  'I'hat  was  the  morale  of  the  Sun  under 
T,ord.  Lord  knew  that  if  the  Sun  men  were  beaten 
one  day  they  would  work  like  a dam  full  of  beavers 
to  beat  tlie  other  fellows  the  next  day.  It  was  this 
kindness,  this  courtesy,  this  tlioughtfulness,  this  man- 
liness that  endeared  Lord  to  the  Sun  men  and  brought 
to  him  loyaltv  and  a fealty  which  is  without  a parallel 
in  the  annals  of  American  journalism. 
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The  wind  is  up.  How  it  howls  and  mutters! 
The  cottage  shakes  and  the  fire  sputters. 

The  fisherman’s  late 
To  pass  the  strait. 

There’s  only  one  to  buy  clothes  for  eight, 
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The  tide  drives  on  up  the  treacherous  sand, 

And  heats  on  the  cliff  where  the  houses  stand. 

The  breakers  leap. 

And  bread’s  not  cheap. 

There’s  a little  food  and  many  to  keep. 

And  a woman  can  only  wait  i fri-Lrv^ 

While  the  wave-swept  wrecks  drift'-iW  TriJm 
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France’s  National  Scourge 

France  now  has  to  face  the  serious 
problem  of  her  depopulation.  On  No- 
vember 23  the  first  congress,  or  extra- 
parliamentary  commission,  for  considering 
the  depopulation  of  France,  convened 
and  immediately  began  its  work  in  the 
Palais  Koyal  at  Paris.  The  congress 
consisted  of  more  than  five  hundred  mem- 
bers, subdivided  into  five  committees. 
The  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Klotz,  made 
the  welcoming  address,  setting  forth  the 
importance  and  extent  of  the  evil  to  be 
fought. 

The  figures  are  discouraging  for  France. 
For  example,  the  excess  of  birtlis  over 
deaths,  in  the  year  1910,  was,  in  Germany, 


GOOD  NATURED  AGAIN 

Good  Humor  Returns  with  Change  to 
Proper  Food. 


“ For  many  years  I was  a constant  sufferer 
from  indigestion  and  nervousness,  amount- 
ing almost  to  prostration,”  writes  a Montana 
man. 

“ My  blood  was  impoverished,  the  vision 
was  blurred  and  wealc,  with  moving  spots 
before  my  eyes.  This  was  a steady  daily 
condition.  I grew  ill-tempered  and  eventu- 
ally got  so  nervous  I could  not  keep  my 
books  posted  nor  handle  accounts  satis- 
factorily. I can’t  describe  my  sufferings. 

“Nothing  I ate  agreed  with  me  till  one 
day  I happened  to  notice  Grape-Nuts  in 
a grocery  store  and  bought  a package  out 
of  curiosity  to  know  what  it  was. 

“I  liked  the  food  from  the  very  fir8t^ 
eating  it  with  cream,  and  now  I buy  it  by 
the  case  and  use  it  daily.  I soon  found 
that  Grape-Nuts  food  was  supplying  brain 
and  nerve  force  as  nothing  in  the  drug  line 
ever  had  done  or  could  do. 

“It  wasn’t  long  before  I was  restored 
to  health,  comfort,  and  happiness. 

“Through  the  use  of  Grape-Nuts  food 
my  digestion  has  been  restor^,  my  nerves 
are  steady  once  more,  my  eye-sight  is  good 
again,  my  mental  faculties  are  clear  and 
acute,  and  I have  become  so  good  natured 
that  my  friends  are  truly  astonished  at  the 
change.  I feel  younger  and  better  than  I 
have  for  20  years.  No  amount  of  money 
would  induce  me  to  surrender  what  I have 
gained  through  the  use  of  Grape-Nuts  food.” 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  “There’s  a reason.”  Read  the 
little  book,  “The  Road  to  WellviUe,”  in 
pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest, 


$92:^  Our  Price 
for  Next  30  Days  ! 

W'enow  offer  the  Edwards  “Steelcote” Garage  (1913 
.Mo<)el).  direct  from  factory,  for  $92.50.  Hut  to  pro- 
tect ounelra  from  advaocing  prices  of  steel,  we  set  a time  limit 
upon  the  offer.  We  iruaramee  this  record  price  for  30  days  only. 
Just  now  we  can  save  you  f 15.00  or  mote. 

Edwards  Fireproof  GARAGE 

Quickly  Set  Up  Any  Place 

An  artistic,  fireproof  steel  structure  for  private  use.  Gives  ab- 
solute protection  from  sne,ilc  thieves,  joy  riders,  fire,  lightning, 
accidents,  carelessness,  etc.  Saves  fcO  to  |30  monthly  in  garage 
rent.  Saves  time,  wri,  worry  anti  troublt.  Comes  ready  to 
set  up.  Ail  parts  cut  aud  fitted.  Simple,  complete  directloiu 
furnished.  Alisolutely  rustproof.  Joints  and  seams  permanently 
tight.  Practically  indestructible.  L.ocks  securely.  Ample  room 
lor  largest  car  and  all  equipment.  Made  by  one  of  the  largest 
makers  of  portablr  fireproof  buildings.  Prompt,  safe  delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Posul  sent  today  brings  new  56-i>age 
illustrated  Garage  Book  by  return  mail. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
634-684  Eggleston  Ave.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


/'-^ELECTRIC 
FLOOR  LAMP 

Portable— Adjustable-Flexible  Arm 

Place  the  Kinney  Lamp  beside  you 
wherever  you  wish  to  read,  write, 
or  sew.  Easily  adjusted.  Con- 
venient for  the  Musician.  Indis- 
pensable to  the  Home. 

Finished  in  Brush  Brass  or  Verd 
Green.  Complete  as  shown.  Ex- 
pressed to  you  for  ^6. 25.  West 
of  Mississippi  $7.00. 


411  Fraakfort  AveaMk  < 
PRICES  TO  PBAUSRS  UPOH  A 


879,113;  in  Austria-Hungary,  .573, . *120 ; in 
England,  413,779;  in  Italy,  461,771; 
while  in  France,  it  was  only  71,418. 
“ Military  inferiority,  economic  inferior- 
ity, a weakening  of  France’s  power  of 
expansion  in  the  world,  these  will  be 
sooner  or  later  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  the  increasing  infecundity  of  our  peo- 
ple,” said  M.  Klotz. 

One  of  the  chief  evils  to  be  overcome  by 
the  congress  is  the  great  number  of  still- 
born children.  The  general  cause  of  these 
calamitous  births  is  the  well-known  fact 
that  the  working  mother  is  obliged  to  con- 
tinue her  daily  toil  during  the  entire 
child-bearing  period  because  she  has  not 
sufficient  means  of  support  if  her  own 
wages  cease.  To  amclior  e this  menacing 
condition  of  tlie  French  working  mother, 
the  congress  will  take  immediate  steps 
toward  establishing  a system  of  maternal 
insurance  such  as  Germany  has  already 
begun.  The  definite  object  will  be  to  en- 
able every  expectant  mother  to  take  four 
weeks  of  repose  before  and  four  weeks 
after  the  birth  of  her  child.  But  the  im- 
portant fact  is  that  the  government  will 
now  contribute  financially,  to  a greater 
extent  than  it  has  hitherto  done,  to  all 
the  systems  of  assistance  to  mothers  which 
may  be  established  or  furthered  by  the 
congress. 

The  congress  will  also  study  the  sub- 
ject of  alcoholism  in  its  relation  to  natal- 
ity. As  to  the  voluntary  limitation  of 
children,  the  penal  code  covers  only  a cer- 
tain branch  of  the  matter,  and  other 
causes  cannot  be  reached  by  any  legisla- 
tion, but  only  by  a re-awakening  of  the 
public  conscience.  It  is  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  encouragement  may  be  given 
to  well-to-do  parents  by  a modification  of 
the  present  laws  of  inheritance,  giving 
more  liberty  to  the  father  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  his  property,  and  to  the  poor  by 
the  erection  of  cheaper  habitations  and 
more  generous  governmental  assistance 
when  the  number  of  children  has  passed 
a certain  limit. 

M.  Klotz  even  went  so  far  as  to  ask 
why  celibates  should  not  be  sur-taxed  in 
order  at  the  same  time  to  decrease  the 
taxes  upon  the  fathers  of  large  families. 
In  1908  there  were  in  France  1,360,000 
unmarried  men  over  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  almost  as  many  unmarried  women. 
There  were  besides  1,804,710  families 
with  no  children  at  all,  and  2,238,780  only 
having  from  four  to  seven  children.  The 
most  recent  statistics  relating  to  French 
families  have  just  been  published  by  the 
Minister  of  Labor.  According  to  these 
figures,  the  average  number  of  children 
born  is  only  3.6  per  family.  Categori- 
cally, most  children  are  born  to  fishermen 
and  mariners,  the  next  in  number  to  work- 
ingmen, and  fewer  still  to  employers. 
Generally  stated,  the  productivity  of 
French  marriage,  as  elsewhere,  dimin- 
ishes with  the  increase  of  the  family  for- 
tunes. This  state  of  affairs,  M.  Klotz  ex- 
plained, is  fatal  to  France. 

But  it  is  a tragic  social  condition  under 
which  a father  and  mother  asphyxiated 
themselves  and  their  two  children,  as  the 
French  papers  reported  the  other  day,  be- 
cause they  could  no  longer  sustain  their 
struggle  against  dire  poverty.  If  the  new 
congress  can  save  the  children  in  such 
families  as  that,  it  will  accomplish  a 
work  for  which  the  world  has  long  been 
waiting. 

Yet  France  has  already  done  much  to 
preserve  her  diminishing  population.  She 
has  made  the  usual  excellent  laws  vague- 
ly known  as  those  for  the  protection  of 
young  children,  she  has  organized  work 
for  the  material  advancement  of  poor  chil- 
dren in  the  world,  and  constantly  gives 
succor  to  families  in  distress — besides  the 
immense  number  of  private  charities  and 
those  of  Catholic  institutions  which  oc- 
cupy much  of  the  time  of  many  noble  and 
disinterested  women.  But  the*  direct  help 
to  the  mother  has  waited  long  to  be  ac- 
corded. For  fourteen  years  this  measure 
has  lain  dormant  in  the  slow-moving  Sen- 
ate at  the  Luxembourg,  and  only  a few 
days  ago  was  resuscitated  and  brought 
again  before  that  body.  On  December  5 
the  moasfire  was  passed  at  last  by  the 
Senate.  It  is  now  believed  that  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  will  confirm  the  new  law 
without  delay,  thanks  to  the  pressure 
hrouglit  to  bear  on  public  and  legislative 
opinion  by  the  new  Congress  for  the  Re- 
jiopulation  of  France.  L.  M.  Sill. 


The  Tsar’s  Private  Car 

The  last  word  in  the  matter  of  luxury 
SfH'ins  to  have  been  said  in  the  furnishing 
of  the  Tsar’s  private  car.  It  is,  in  the 
first  place,  dynamite-proof,  and  owing  to 
its  weight  it  could  not  run  on  tlie  major 
part  of  the  European  lines. 

The  car  is  furnished  with  a chapel,  a 
library,  a bathroom,  a drawing-room,  and 
♦ bedroom,  besides  a kitchen  and  dining- 
r Kum  The  Tsar  always  travels  witli  one 
ohof,  a man  now  well  along 
who  served  his  faUier  and  for 
fld^he  grandfather  of  the  present 
>an  Emperor. 


The  Telescope  of  Speech 


The  astronomer,  by  the 
power  of  his  telescope,  becomes 
a reporter  of  the  movements 
of  a hundred  worlds  greater 
than  ours,  and  the  student  of 
celestial  activities  millions  of 
miles  away. 

He  points  his  instrument  at 
any  spot  in  the  heavens,  and  his 
sight  goes  rushing  through 
space  to  discover  and  inspect 
a star  hitherto  unknown. 

Up;  to  the  power  of  his  lenses, 
his  vision  sweeps  the  universe. 

As  the  telescope  may  be 
focused  upon  any  star,  so  the 
telephone  may  be  focused  upon 


any  person  within  the  range 
of  its  carrying  power. 

Your  voice  may  be  directed 
anywhere  in  the  Bell  System, 
and  it  will  be  carried  across 
country  at  lightning  speed,  to  be 
recognized  and  answered. 

The  telescope  is  for  a very 
limited  class,  the  astronomers. 
The  telephone  is  for  everyone. 

At  the  telescope  you  may  see, 
but  cannot  be  seen.  At  the 
telephone  you  may  speak  and 
be  spoken  to,  you  may  hear  and 
be  heard.  By  means  of  the  Bell 
System  this  responsive  service 
is  extended  to  the  whole  nation. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


Can  You 
Write  a 

To  secure  a new  story  of  such 
strength  and  stril^ing  originality  that 
it  will  take  rank  among  next  seasons 
best  sellers,  we  will  pay 

$10,000 

$10,000  Cash 

Novel? 

for  the  best  manuscript  submitted  to  us 
by  August  31,  1913.  This  offer  is 
open  to  everybody.  The  excellence  of 
the  story  alone  will  decide  the  winner. 

The  novel  chosen  by  our  committee 
of  judges — all  well-known  literary 
men — will  be  immediately  published 
and  extensively  advertised.  Write 
today  for  details  of  this  $10,000  offer. 

THE  REILLY  & BRITTON  CO. 

1006  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

(Jhl  Art  Steel  T3rpewriter 

Table  and  Cabinet 

SkTM  Tim,  Span.  Rest  aa4  Matariab  aad  lacraatn  Effidcacy 

DESCRIPTION:  This  stand  occupies  only  4 square  feet  as  cL 
compared  with  the  10  square  feet  taken  up  by  the  old- 
styledeak.  Ria<d  steel  frame,  absolutely  indestructible.  Am- 
pie  sp^  for  fuU  week's  supply  of  stationery,  but  no  drawers  | 
to  pather  hairnets,  used  ribbon,  odds-and-ends,  sum.  lunch 
xemnants.  ^c.  Always  clean.  Wood  platforms — silent  under 
operation.  Turnina  a simple  lever  draws  up  the  casters, chana-  ! 

Ina  it  from  the  easiest  moved  of  ail  stands  to  the  most  riaidnnd  ! 

Immovable.  Sides  fold  up,  steel  top  rolls  down  and  locks.  ItU 

100%  PRACTICAL 


Write  US  on  your  business  stationery  for  our  15  day  trial  offer  r-i J 

We  fill  orders  throuah  our  dealer  or  throuah  yours  we  have  Closed 

none,  providina  you  sdll  rive  us  his  name.  If  not  satisfactory  after  (g 
15  days  free  trial  our  deaUr  unit  buy  tt  back  at  the  full  price.  (f 

The  Toledo  MeUl  Furniture  Co.,  2255  l>orr  Su  Toledo,  Ohio 
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FREE 

TRIAL 


Warning  I 


IJhl"  cabinet! 
perfected  by  yeara 
of  experience. 
Look  for  ouv 

Office  Sappfp 
Dealers 
who  srlll  handle 
Uw  line,  srrit.  ns  for 
a spsclal  propodttoB. 
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MEET  ADVCNTOB.C  - U€T  05  BCCOwe  VA&AEONDS. 
rREDliCc-  "'Ye&.ves.  iLC£PlN<S  (N7H€  M€0&t- 
ROWS  .UNDCRNEATH  TWe  STABS.  WE  WILL  fLfNSr 
OFF  the  shackles  OF  SOCieTY  AND  BecOF'& 


children  OEHATORE 


Jane-, 
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. Tfte  FIRST  «00B.  \f 
FREE.FREE  .mPRICK/  / 
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must  be  absolutely  bealtby  ' 
in  every  respect  before  the  | 
milk  IS  used  in  the  manu-  ! 
facture  of  * 

EAGLE 

BRAND 

lOndensEU  i 

MILK  li 

THE  ORIGINAL  j j! 


AH  herds  are  well  pastured,  housed  ia 
acientihcally  sanitary  hams,  and  prop- 
erly fed— all  of  which  insures  pure,  rich 
milk  from  which  Eagle  Brand  is  made. 
Send  for 

■“  (There  Cleanliness  Reigns  Supreme," 
“My  Biography,"  a book  for  babies, 
Borden’s  Recipes. 

BORDEN’S  CONDENSED  UILK  CO. 

“Laadert  of  Quality" 


Woodrow 

Wilson 


Monopoly  or 
Opportunity 

IN 

TmeVorld’sVork 


President  Wilson’s  third 
article  in  the  great  series 
on  “The  New  Freedom.” 
On  all  news  stands  March 
ist.  Send  to-day  for 
Special  Offer  on  The 
World’s  Work. 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAG 


^Gfi-a^co. 


The  Sword 

Countless  legends  and  superstitions 
have  attached  to  the  sword  since  the 
days  when  fighting  was  the  principal  oc- 
cupation of  life.  So  highly  was  the  sword 
esteemed  that  Mohammed,  in  the  Koran, 
declared  it  to  be  “ the  key  to  Heaven  and 
Hell.” 

The  warrior  or  knight  gave  a name  to 
his  sword;  he  vowed  at  the  altar  never 
to  draw  it  in  a false  cause;  it  was  his 
companion  and  friend  and  descended  from 
father  to  son  for  many  generations.  One 
sword,  named  “ Brother  of  the  Lightning,” 
had  a golden  hilt  inscribed  with  magic 
words.  In  times  of  peace  these  were  said 
to  be  illegible,  but  before  a battle  “ they 
glowed  red  as  blood.” 

It  was  believed,  moreover,  that  a sword 
after  long  use  acquired  a life  of  its  own. 
Many  famous  swords  were  said  to  utter 
cries  before  battle,  and  after  a weapon 
had  killed  fivescore  men  it  became  blood- 
hungry  and  leaped  from  its  scabbard  at 
the  approach  of  a foe.  Certain  swords 
were  said  to  refuse  to  give  a wound  in 
a bad  cause.  Among  these  wns  the  brand 
Excalibur,  which  was  given  to  King 
Arthur  by  a fairy  and  w'hich  Richard 
Cflpur  de  Lion  professed  to  own. 

The  family  of  Conyers,  in. England,  won 
their  estates  and  have  held  them  for  -cen- 
turies by  virtue  of  their  possession  of  an 
old  falchion  with  which,  according  to 
tradition,  they  asserted  that  a knight, 
their  ancestor,  slew-  the  famous  Dragon 
of  Wantley. 

In  the  East  superstitious  reverence  is 
still  paid  to  the  sword.  The  Daimios  of 
Japan,  when  they  voluntarily  surrendered 
their  rank,  kept,  as  a rule,  the  wonder- 
ful blades  which  had  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  in  some 
cases  for  more  than  a thousand  years,  and 
which  had  absorbed,  as  they  believed,  some 
of  the  character  and  life  of  the  men  that 
had  owned  them. 


Following  the  Same  Line 

It  is  related  that  one  day,  as  an  English 
statesman  was  walking  through  the  New 
Forest,  he  came  upon  a laborer  burning 
lime.  When,  in  response  to  the  states- 
man’s question  as  to  his  name,  the  man 
replied  “ Purkiss,”  the  statesman  said, 
“ I thought  as  much.” 

He  then  asked  the  laborer  whether  he 
was  descended  from  the  lime-bumers  of 
that  name  who  carried  away  the  body  of 
William  Rufus  when  he  had  been  slain 
by  Tyrell’s  arrow.  The  man  replied  that 
he  was;  whereupon  the  statesman  shook 
hands  with  him  and  congratulated  him 
on  his  long  descent  and  on  bearing  one 
of  the  oldest  surnames  in  England. 

In  Scotland  one  of  the  best  instances  of 
long  continuance  in  the  same  humble  but 
honorable  condition  is  that  of  the  Howies 
of  Lochgoin,  who  are  traditionally  alleged 
to  be  descended  from  a refugee  who  came 
to  Scotland  in  the  twelfth  century  and 
who  in  any  case  have  been  farmers  in 
Ayrshire  since  the  Reformation.  Curi- 
ously enough,  there  is  an  almost  parallel 
instance  sliown  in  a family  of  almost 
identical  name  in  the  east  country — i.  e., 
the  Howiesons  of  Cramond,  who,  until  re- 
cent times,  continued  to  hold  the  lands 
given  them  by  the  father  of  Queen  Mary, 
“ The  Glide  Man  of  Ballengeich,”  to  Jock 
Howieson,  a plowman,  who  rescued  that 
notable  personage  from  the  gypsies. 


Rock  Cannon 

When  the  island  of  Malta  was  under 
the  rule  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  they 
defended  their  fortifications  with  cannon 
bored  in  the  living  rock.  Each  one  of 
these  strange  weapons  contained  an  entire 
barrel  of  powder,  and  as  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  vary  the  aim  of  these  cannon 
fifty  were  made  ready,  facing  various  di- 
rections from  which  the  enemy  might  ap- 
proach. 

When  the  fame  of  these  arms  of  defense 
became  known  to  the  world,  the  idea  was 
taken  up  of  transporting  rocks  to  sum- 
mits to  serve  the  same  purpose;  but  it 
was  soon  recognized  to  be  impracticable, 
and  the  cannon  of  Malta,  bored  in  solid 
rock,  have  passed  into  history  as  tlie  sole 
weapons  of  the  kind  ever  known. 


Beer  and  Sunlight 

The  color  of  the  bottles  in  which  lieer 
is  contained  is  of  great  importance,  lie- 
cause  the  actinic  rays  of  light  have  an 
injurious  effect  on  this  liquid.  A German 
employed  by  a large  brewery  in  Berlin 
has  demonstrated  Iw  a series  of  experi- 
ments that  there  is’Vo  crystal,  whatever 
may  be  its  color,  that  serves  to  protect 
beer  absolutely  againsr,  the  deteriorating 
efTil-ts  of  sunlight  t-lthough  bottles  of 
'c|r|H/n^olor8  protect  it  more  than  others, 
kccd  is  the  color  that  gives  the  best 
iults. 


Tobacco 
that  brings 
back  the 
jimmy  pipe 


Prince  Albert  puts  you  and  every  other  man 
right  on  the  firing-up  line  with  a pipe,  because 
the  bite’s  cut  out  by  a patented  process. 


5c 

gets  you  acquainted 
with  P.  A.  in  the 
toppy  red  bag 


Prince  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 


is  the  one  brand  that  you  can  smoke  to 
never  get  a nip  on  the  tenderest  tongue. 
Smoke  P.  A hard  and  fast,  men; 
give  it  the  severest  try-out  you  know 
—it  just  won’t  bum  your  tongue. 

Say,  that’s  why  it's  called  “the  joy 
smoke!” 

Prince  Albert  is  delicious  in  flavor 
and  aroma— and  it’s  fresh  and  long- 
burning.  It’s  the  kind  of  tobacco 
that  makes  a man  feel  glad  he's  alive. 

Roll  up  a P.  A,  cigarette  and  get  a 
new  idea  how  good  a real  cigarette 
smoke  can  be.  Forget  the  Jlre- 
brands  and  c/lo/f-brands.  'your 
best  bet  is  P.  A— yes,  sir,  right 
across  the  boards. 

Prince  Albert  iemotd  every- 
where — in  the  toppy  red 
bag.  Sc;  in  the  tidy  red  tin, 

10c;  and  in  handsome 
pound  and  half-pound 
hamidore. 


your  heart’s  content  and 


Says  “Hunch:” 


"Takeitfrom  me.  thafs 
some  Jimmy  pipe  the 
party  up  top ’s  smoking. 
But  it  gives  realpipejoy 
—if  you  smoke  the  right 
tobacco— that's  P.  A., 
thejoy  brand  that  putthe 
Indian  sign  on  'em  all/” 


BWEAlilLimSMIlKSim 


**  In  Uric  Acid  Diathesis,  Gout,  Rheumatism, 

Lithaemia,  and  the  Like,  Its  Action 
Is  Prompt  and  Lasting.’’ 

George  Ben  Johnston,  M.D.,  LL.D., 

Richmond,  Va.,  Ex-President  Southern 
Surgical  and  Gynecological  Association, 

Ex-President  Virginia  Medical  Society, 
and  Professor  of  Gynecology  and  Ab- 
dominal Surgery,  Medical  College  of  Vir- 
ginia: “If  I were  asked  wha  mineral  water 
has  the  widest  range  of  usefulness,  I would 

r'’ai?we®;Bwraio  liTHiA  Water. 

In  Uric  Acid  Diathesis,  Gout,  Rheumatism, 

Lithaemia,  and  the  like,  its  beneficial  effects 
are  prompt  and  lasting.  . . . Almost  any 
case  of  Pyelitis  and  Cystitis  will  be  allevi- 
ated by  it,  and  many  cured,  I have  had 
evidence  of  the  undoubted  Disintegrating, 

Solvent  and  eliminating  powers  of  this 
water  in  Renal  Calculus,  and  have  known 
its  long  continued  use  to  pemianently  break 
up  the  gravel-forming  habit.” 

nSHU  LHHIASKIIKSltrEtn  ipRW^raKunA 


Uric  Add  Diathesis, 
Gout,  Rhenmatism, 
Lithaemia,  and  the 
Like,  Its  Action  is 
Promptand  Lasting.” 

Jno.  V.  Shoemaker,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  Prof,  of  Mnterin  Medicn 
andTher:ipeutirs  in  the  Mcdlco- 
Chiiurgical  College  of  Phila- 
delphia, etc.,  in  the  A'rzv  York 
Medical  Journal,  June  22, 
1899:  "The  BUFFALO 
LITHIA  WATEK  is  doubly 
efficient  in  Rheumatism  and 
Gout.  It  dissolves  Uric  Acid 
and  Phosphatic  Sediments,  as 
well  as  other  products  difficult 
of  elimination,  while  nt  tlie  same 
time  it  exerts  a moderately  stim- 
ulant effect  upon  the  renal  cells, 
and  thereby  facilitates  the  swift 
removal  of  insoluble  materials 
from  the  body.  Without  such 
action  insoluble  substances  will 
precipitate  in  the  kidneys  and 
bladder.  The  intense  suffering 
produced  by  Stone,  together  with 
consecutive  pyelitis  and  cystitis, 
are  avoided  by  prompt  elimina- 
tion.” 

MedivHl  teHtimoiiy  on 
rtHiueat. 

For  tale  by  general  Drug 
and  Mineral  Water  trade. 


THE  APPEARANCE  OF  THIS  PUBLICATION 

SHOWS  THE  GOOD  RESULTS  OBTAINED  FROM 


PRINTING  INK 


J.  M.  HUBER 


ifORTH  STREET 
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Leak?  No. 
"Sweat”?  No. 
Write?  Yes! 


WHY  doesn’t  the 
Parker  Fountain 
Pen  leak  or 
“sweat”?  Because  it 
has  a curved  feed-tube 
— the  famous  Parker 
Lucky  Curve. 

And  why  does  this 
Lucky  Curve  keep  the 
Parker  from  leaking? 
Because  it  keeps  the 
feed-tube  free  of  ink 


i pen 

point  up  after  writing. 

Listen  to  what  hap- 
pens when  ink-drops  ao 
remain  in  the  feed-tube 
of  your  fountain  pen: 

1st.  Your  body  heat 
— 98  degrees — heats  the 
air  in  the  pen.  See  X- 
ray  picture. 

2d.  The  air  expands 
and  pushes  up  through 
the  feed-tube  to  escape. 

3d.  It  pushes  the  ink- 
drops  in  the  feed-tube 
up  and  out  around  the 
writing  end  of  the  pen, 
where  they  wait  for  your 
clean  hngers  when  3^011 
remove  the  cap  to  write. 

Now  in  the  Parker 
Pen  the  touch  of  Lucky 
Curve  to  i)en-barrel  (see 
X-ray)  creates  Capillary 
Attraction.  Capillary 
Attraction  is  the  same 
force  that  makes  lamp- 
wicks  draw  oil,  sponges 
absorb  water,  etc.  And 
Capillary  Attraction 
draws  all  ink  out  of  the 
Parker  feed-tube  the  in- 
stant you  turn  the  Par- 
ker point  up.  Thus  the 
expanding  air  when  it 
rises  finds  no  ink  to  push 
out. 

Why  do  Parkers  write 
so  smooth  and  easy? 
Because  their  14K  gold 
nibs  are  tipped  with 
hardest  Iridium,  and  be- 
cause the  Parker  Spear 
Head  Ink-Controller 
regulates  an  even  ink- 
flow  to  the  last  drop. 

The  new  Parker  Dis- 
appearing Clip  CTips 
your  pocket  like  a bull- 
dog, but  disappears  when 
you  write.  25c  extra  on 
any  standard  Parker. 

Standard  style  Parker 
Pens,  S2,  $2.50,  $3,  $4, 
$5,  $10  and  up,  accord- 
ing to  size  and  decora- 
tion. 

Parker  Jack  Knife 
Safety  Pen 

is  the  handiest  pen  yet. 
Small  sizes  to  fit  any 
pocket.  Won’t  leak  in 
any  position.  $2.50,  $3, 
$4,  $5  and  up. 

The  dealer 


k^™Uell3  Parkers 
rg|^you*5ELr|  on  trial.  If 
you’re  not 
absolutely 
satisfied  he’ll 
refund  with- 
in 10  days  of 
purchase.  If  he  doesn’t 
keep  Parkers,  write  us 
for  handsome  catalog. 

Examine  Parker  Foun- 
tain Pens  at  your  regular 
stationery,  drug,  or  de- 
partment store  today. 

Parker  Pen  Company 
93  Mill  St., 
Janesville,  Wis, 


fiAIR 
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The  Gentler  View 

BY  FLORIDA  PIER 
British  Ornaments 

Wherk  do  the  things  come  from  that 
are  in  every  British  house,  \’et  which  it 
is  so  difficult  to  believe  were  every  actu- 
ally bought  and  paid  for  by  any  normal 
person?  They  could  not  have  been  stolen, 
their  every  outline  induces  absolute  hon- 
esty, and  as  one  is  loath  to  Iwlieve  that 
any  ancestor  had  it  in  him  to  buy  them, 
such  an  idea  making  the  blood  of  the 
charming  present  generation  to  seem  so 
unpleasantly  tainted,  there  is  but  one  al- 
ternative left.  They  must  all  have  been 
presents.  It  speaks  very  badly,  of  course, 
for  the  friends  of  the  family,  but  that  is, 
after  all,  less  compromising  than  a closer 
connection  would  be.  Besides,  it  speaks 
of  such  Spartan  kindliness  that  the  pres- 
ents were  accepted  and  kept  year  after 
year  without  any  embittering  effect  on  the 
character.  It  shows  the  Briton  so  stonily 
independent  of  his  surroundings. 

Even  after  a partial  explanation  is  ar- 
rived at,  extreme  bewilderment  is  felt  as 
to  what  possible  occasion  could  have  called 
forth  such  presents.  They  are  so  big  and 
so  numerous  as  to  crowd  one  against  the 
other.  They  denote  a truly  lavish  gen- 
erositj'.  Neither  birthdays  nor  Christmas 
could  warrant  bright  pink  cheese  dishes 
two  feet  high,  or  large  dimpled  mirrors 
trellised  with  painted  pansies.  Nothing 
but  a wedding  brings  forth  such  really 
unique  efforts.  Weddings  are  necessarily 
accepted  as  the  first  cause,  and  we  have 
before  us  the  overpowering  fact  that 
British  homes  are  principally  furnished 
with  wedding  presents  of  past  generations. 
One  is  relieved  to  know  that  it  is  circum- 
stances rather  than  taste.  Yet  fancy  a 
nation  that  has  substituted  for  a love  of 
the  l)eautiful  a loj’alty  to  wedding  pres- 
ents! 

Who  knows  but  that  it  has  a very  de- 
bilitating effect?  If  one  has  not  the 
courage  to  throw  off  the  bondage  of  a 
picture  of  the  Coliseum  done  in  wor- 
steds, one  is  a hopelessly  brow-beaten 
soul.  If  it  is  not  done  for  one’s  own  self- 
respect,  the  rising  generation  should  be 
thought  of.  It  is  so  bad  for  them  to 
grow  up  with  dead  grasses  and  cockle- 
shells. Not  that  the  two  latter  items  of 
British  interior  decoration  could  have 
been  wedding  presents.  The  fact  that  they 
are  not  makes  them  an  added  complica- 
tion. The  hopeful  younger  generation,  that 
has  regarded  them  as  representing  the 
perfect  start  for  a general  clearing,  is  al- 
ways told  that  romantic  interest  attaches 
to  them.  An  old  gentleman  who  admired 
their  mother  as  a child  brought  them 
from  foreign  parts.  With  despair  in  its 
heart  the  j’ounger  generation  cries:  “ Why. 
oh.  why  were  our  mothers  never  admired 
by  old  gentlemen  with  exquisite  taste?” 
It  d(K*s  seem  too  unfair  to  have  cockle- 
shells forever  fastened  to  one’s  mantle  by 
the  riordian  knot  of  a romantic  interest. 

The  remedy  of  moving  of  course  occurs 
at  once  to  the  mind  of  an  impartial  out- 
sider. No  one  ever  moves  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  awful  results  are  apparent  at 
the  first  glance.  All  should  la*  won  over 
to  the  idea  and  a general  removal  started 
at  once.  It  is  the  method  that  has  kept 
most  American  houses  so  free  of  deprt<s8- 
ing  ornaments.  There  is  nothing  else 
tliat  will  bring  things  to  a head.  With- 
out the  desperate  resolves  brotight  on  by 
moving  one  cannot  cold-bloodedly  say, 
“ This  is  the  perfect  moment  for  me  to 
annihilate  those  marble  hands  holding  an 
inkstand.” 

It  is  so  difficult  to  cover  up  one’s  traces 
after  one  has  had  a fatal  encounter  with 
an  ornament.  Ornaments  are  never  made 
of  anv’thing  that  will  burn,  and  to  at- 
tack with  a hammer  a bronze  figure  of  a 
Roman  Senator  is  quite  futile.  One  must 
either  bury  it,  in  which  case  the  gardener 
would  accidentally  dig  it  up,  or  send  it 
to  a jumble  sale,  in  which  case  one  is 
covered  with  shame  as  one  feels  sure  the 
unhappy  ornament  will  in  some  way  de- 
clare that  it  was  a'ou  who  thus  lietrayed 
it.  Any  such  simple  method  as  putting 
it  in  the  scrap-basket  means  that  it  con- 
fronts j'ou  on  the  kitchen  dresser.  After 
a while  an  ornament  acquires  a genuine 
pathos  of  its  own.  Hunted  and  hounded 
from  obscure  corner  to  obscure  corner 
until  you.  the  tormentor  though  you  are, 
wish  that  there  was  a place  especially 
provided  where  ornaments  could  be  sent 
and  kindly  and  quietly  done  away  with. 


A PxmLic  speaker  not  X’et  hardened  to 
his  j)ractieea  experiences  the  oddest  sen- 
sations. A sense  of  guilt  posse.sscs  him 
that  he  is  not  looking  any  one  in  the  eye. 
He  longs  for  a huge  composite  eye  to  ri8<' 
like  a mirage  of  all  the  eyes  in  the  hall 
and.  floating  in  the  air  before  him,  stare 
at  him  and  let  him  stare  honestly  back. 
It  would  seem  ao  much  more  honorable 
to  meet  it  steadfastly.  So  many  eyes 
turned  on  him  while  he  looks  at  none  of 
make  countless  simultaneous 
laiices  of  shiftj'-eyed  evasion.  Yet.  if  by 
T-^iff  nt  he  meets  the  eyes  of  some  total 


stranger,  he  looks  away  with  frantic 
haste.  It  is  taking  a mean  advantage  to 
voice  one’s  scorn  of  society,  and  direct 
even  a word  of  it  point  blank  at  a little 
lady  with  her  hands  crossed  on  her  bag 
and  her  hat  slightly  on  one  side.  Such 
an  encounter  makes  one  feel  one  has  had 
a narrow  escape  from  having  one’s  harm- 
less generalities  turn  into  a personal  at- 
tack on  an  innocent  stranger. 

Cured  of  one’s  desire  for  an  eye  to  meet, 
one  scatters  sentences  over  a sea  of  mean- 
ingless heads  and  hits  the  desk  occasion- 
ally for  the  comfort  of  being  reminded 
that  something  is  real.  There  is  apt  to 
be  some  one  in  the  front  row  who  nods 
acquiescence  all  the  time  until  one  has 
a nervous  dread  he  is  trying  to  signal 
something.  You  look  down,  only  to  see 
a face  so  relaxed  in  unconsciousness  that 
you  glance  away,  feeling  the  discomfort 
of  intrusion.  A listening  face  is  more 
than  undressed,  it  is  unkempt  and  des- 
habille. When  the  sensation  of  unreality 
has  lulled  one  to  the  stage  where  night- 
mare is  almut  to  become  quiet  sleep,  and 
you  no  longer  see  any  reason  why  a voice 
you  feel  must  be  yours  should  alone  break 
the  heavy  silence"  the  end  of  one’s  speech 
appears  a short  distance  off.  With  a 
flare  of  protest  at  having  got  into  such 
a distressing  predicament,  one  speaks  with 
warmth,  so  that  though  the  final  sentence 
sounds  like  oratorj’,  it  is  just  the  vigor 
that  comes  from  whole-souled  protest. 

Tlien  suddenly,  all  in  a minute,  one  is 
no  longer  an  unhappy  creature  standing 
in  lonely  isolation  while  every  one  else 
sits  in  such  private  coziness.  One  is  a 
comfortable  human  being  sheltered  in  the 
embrace  of  a chair  and  facing,  to  one’s 
amazement,  a lot  of  perfectly  friendly 
people.  The  surprise  is  so  great  that  one 
would  rather  like  to  begin  one’s  speech 
all  over  again. 


The  “ Old-fashioned  Winter  ” 

By  Bondurant  O’Shaughnessy 

It  is  a popular  fallacy  entertained  by 
our  fathers  and  grandfathers  that  the 
weather  is  not  what  it  used  to  be  in  the 
good  old  days  when  they  were  boys.  They 
indicate  with  delight  the  present  mild 
winter  as  proof  of  their  statements,  and 
relate  stories  of  winters  in  their  time 
when  the  rivers  and  lakes  were  frozen  up 
from  the  beginning  of  winter  until  late 
in  the  spring.  They  tell  how  they  were 
obliged  to  tramp  to  school  through  deep 
snow  with  the  thermometer  below  zero. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  winters  that 
our  fathers  and  grandfathers  experienced 
were  no  more  severe  than  those  of  to-day. 
They  had  hard  winters,  but  they  also  had 
mild  ones.  In  the  year  1889  the  Hudson 
River  was  open  for  navigation  the  entire 
winter,  while  in  1912  this  same  river  was 
closed  from  Jenuary  3d  to  March  26th. 
This  season  three  hundred  days  have 
passed  and  the  riVer  is  still  open. 

Where  the  winter  is  late  in  arriving,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  there  is  usually  a 
lat<*  spring,  as  in  1840,  when  the  Hudson 
closed  on  •Tanuarj’’  14th  and  did  not  re- 
open until  April.  It  ma\'  also  Ik;  noticed 
that  where  tlie  winter  arrives  early  there 
is  also  an  early  spring,  as  in  1871,  1903, 
1906,  etc. 

An  ingenious  theory  has  been  advanced 
to  account  for  the  ladief  that  the  “ old- 
fashioned  Christmas”  was  colder  than  it 
is  to-day.  This  theory  is  based  on  the 
change  in  the  calendar  which  Great  Brit- 
ain adopted  in  1751.  This  change  removed 
eleven  days,  making  the  day  that  was 
formerly  Christmas  Day  fall  on  January 
5th.  Before  the  change,  as  Christmas 
came  later  in  the  year,  the  probabilities 
of  colder  weather  and  a white  Christmas 
were  greafi^r.  This  tradition  has  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion until  the  present  daj'.  when  our  sires 
and  grandsirea  firmly  l>elieve  that  tlie 
winters  have  l)ecome  milder  within  the 
last  forty  or  fifty  years,  though  statistics 
will  show  that  the  weather  average  for 
the  last  two  or  three  generations  has  been 
about  tlie  same. 


An  Extraordinary  Head-dress 

Ax  ornithologist  in  Mexico,  while  col- 
lecting birds  for  the  National  Museum, 
caught  sight  of  a blackbird — one  of  the 
Mexican  cowbirds — which  seemed  to  have 
a snow-white  crest.  This  would  l>e  an  ex- 
traordinary specimen  for  his  cabinet,  and 
after  considerable  trouble  he  succeeded  in 
shooting  it.  To  his  further  astonisliment. 
the  supposed  crest  proved  to  la*  a piece  of 
while  cloth  stitched  into  the  scalp  and 
trimmed  to  represent  the  comb  of  a cock. 
The  only  explanation  he  could  imagine 
was  that  the  OT>oi;>ition  had  been  done  bv 
some  of  the  Indian  natives  when  the  bird 
was  very  young.  The  wounds  of  the 
operation  were  entirely  healed  and  tlie 
bird  seemed  well  a?ld  cheerful  under  its 
novel  adornment. 
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DEEP 

Breathing 

By  D.  O.  HARRELL,  M*  D. 

1 BELIEVE  we  must  all  admit 
that  deep  breathing  is  a very 
desirable  practice.  Furthermore, 
we  know  it  to  be  a fact  that  not  one 
person  in  twenty,  or  perhaps  one 
person  in  a hundred,  really  breathes 
deeply.  Every  physician  can  verify 
the  statement  that  we  are  daily  called 
upon  to  prescribe  drugs  for  ailments 
that  owe  their  cause  directly  to  in- 
sufficient and  improper  breathing, — 
Oxygen  Starvation. 

Breathing  is  the  Vital  Force  of  Life. 
Every  muscle,  nerve  cell,  in  fact  every  fibre 
of  our  body,  is  directly  dependent  upon  the 
air  we  breathe.  Health,  Strength  and  En- 
durance are  impossible  without  well  oxy- 
genated blood.  The  food  we  eat  must 
combine  with  abundant  oxygen  before  it  can 
become  of  any  value  to  the  body.  Breath- 
ing is  to  the  body  what  free  draught  is  to 
the  steam  boiler.  Shut  off  the  draught,  and 
you  will  kill  your  fire,  no  matter  how  excel- 
lent coal  3'ou  use.  Similarly,  if  you  breathe 
shallowly,  j-^ou  must  become  anaemic,  weak 
and  thin,  no  matter  how  carefully  you  may 
select  j'our  diet. 

I might  continue  indefinitely  to  cite  ex- 
amples of  the  great  physiological  value  of 
deep  breathing.  For  instance,  it  is  a well- 
known  fact  that  intense  mental  concentra- 
tion and  nerve  strain  paralyze  the  dia- 
phragm, and  great  breathing  muscle.  This 
depressing  condition  can  be  entirely  counter- 
acted through  conscious  deep  breathing. 

The  main  benefit  of  physical  exercise  lies 
in  the  activity  it  gives  the  lungs.  What  we 
term  “lack  of  healthful  exercise,”  in  reality 
means  insufficient  lung  exercise.  Since  few 
persons  have  the  strength  and  endurance 
to  exercise  violently  enough  to  stir  the  lungs 
into  rapid  action,  common  sense  dictates 
that  the  lungs  should  be  exercised  inde- 
pendently, through  conscious  breathing. 
Exerci.se  that  fails  to  excite  vigorous  lung 
action  is  of  httle  real  value. 

Unfortunatel}',  few  persons  have  the 
slightest  conception  of  what  is  really  meant 
by  deep  breathing.  In  fact,  few  physicians 
thoroughly  understand  the  act.  Ask  a dozen 
different  physical  instructors  to  define  deep 
breathing,  and  j’ou  will  receive  a dozen 
different  answers.  One  tells  you  it  means 
the  full  expansion  of  the  chest,  another  tells 
you  it  means  abdominal  breathing,  the  third 
declares  it  means  diaphragmatic  breathing, 
and  so  on.  In  the  end,  one  becomes  thor- 
oughly confused,  and  justly  forms  the  opin- 
ion that  most  teachers  of  physical  culture 
are  incompetent  to  teach  deep  breathing. 

Recently  there  has  been  brought  to  my 
notice  a brochure  on  this  important  subject 
of  respiration,  that  to  my  knowledge  for 
the  first  time  really  treats  the  subject  in  a 
thoroughly  scientific  and  practical  manner. 

I refer  to  the  booklet  entitled,  “Deep 
Breathing,”  by  Paul  von  Boeckmann,  R.S. 
In  this  treatise,  the  author  describes  proper 
breathing,  so  that  even  the  most  uninformed 
layman  can  get  a correct  idea  of  the  act. 
The  booklet  contains  a mass  of  common 
.sense  teachings  on  the  subject  of  Deep 
Breathing,  Exercise  and  B^y  Building. 
The  author  has  had  the  courage  to  think  for 
himself,  and  to  expose  the  weaknesses  in 
our  modern  systems  of  physical  culture. 

I believe  this  booklet  gives  us  the  real 
key  to  constitutional  strength.  It  shows  us 
plainlj'  the  danger  of  excessive  exercise,  that 
is,  the  danger  of  developing  the  external 
bod,v  at  the  expense  of  the  internal  body. 
The  author’s  arguments  are  so  logical  it  is 
self-evident  that  his  theories  must  be  based 
upon  vast  experience.  Personally',  I know 
that  his  teachings  are  most  profoundly  scien- 
tific and  thoroughly  practical,  for  I have  had 
occasion  to  see  them  tested  in  a number  of 
my  patients. 

The  booklet  to  which  I refer  can  be  ob-. 
tained  upon  pajunent  of  ten  cents  in  coin  or 
stamps  by  addressing  Dr.  von  Boeokmann 
directlv  at  1660  Terminal  Bldg.,  103  Park 
Ave.,  New'York.  The  simple  exercises  he  d^ 
seribgSjtheitem  ^re.in  themselves  well  worth 
fen  limftslhe  wall  price  demanded.  +** 
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The  Late  Joaquin  Miller 

C’lNci.NNATus  Heine  Miu.eb,  known  to 
{he  world  as  Joaquin  Miller,  died  in  his 
,*abin  on  the  hills  overlooking  San  Fran- 
risco  Bay  on  February  17,  at  the  age  of 
jeventy-one.  The  body  was  burned  on  a 
stone  pyre  which  he  had  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  his  cremation.  He  had  been 
ill  two  years. 

Miller  was  California’s  most  picturesque 
character.  The  name  Joaquin  was  given 
him  by  the  public  on  account  of  his  de- 
fense of  a famous  bandit  named  Joaquin 
Marietta  who  once  terrorized  the  district 
in  which  he  resided.  He  was  born  in  Indi- 
ana and  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Ore- 
gon when  ten  years  old.  He  labored  in 
the  California  gold  mines,  served  under 
the  filibuster  Walker  in  Nicaragua,  stud- 
iwl  law,  and  was  for  some  time  a county 


big  as  a chestnut.  It  is  thought  that 
whales  sometimes  rub  against  ships  in 
their  attempts  to  rid  themselves  of  their 
unwelcome  tenants. 

Notwithstanding  their  feeble  power  of 
vision,  barnacles  cannot  live  long  when 
deprived  of  light.  Almost  always  found 
in  salt  water,  there  are  still  certain  kinds 
that  live  in  fresh  water.  Darwin  speaks 
of  a kind  that  he  discovered  fastened  to 
the  tail  feathers  of  a bird.  The  common- 
est sort  are  the  sessile  or  “acorn  shells” 
which  encrust  the  rocks  between  tide 
marks  on  the  seacoast. 

Huxley’s  description  of  this  creature  is 
rather  picturesque : “ A barnacle  may  be 
said  to  a crustacean  fixed  by  its  head 
and  kicking  its  food  into  its  mouth  with 
its  legs.” 


Joaquin  Miller  in  his  last  days 


To  Charles  Major 

Died  February  13,  1913 

So.\ie  with  a wreath  of  laurel,  and  some 
with  a w’reath  of  bay — 

But  I with  a heart-born  word  or  two  that 
I know  not  how  to  say, 

With  a word  to  send  to  this  lealest  friend 
who  has  found  the  further  way. 

Some  with  a w’reatli  of  roses,  and  some 
M’ith  a wreath  of  rue — 

But  I with  a word  I cannot  frame  that  I 
fain  would  send  to  you. 

But  my  tliought  you  know,  for  the  long 
ago  made  it  lasting,  deep  and  true. 

Some  with  a tearful  tribute,  and  some 
with  a silent  sigh — 

But  I with  a word  I know  not  how  to 
express,  or  even  try, 

For  they  are  too  deep,  all  these  thoughts 
we  keep  of  the  golden  days  gone  by. 

hViend  of  the  kindly  speeches,  friend  of 
the  clasping  hand — 

Whether  in  starlit  spaces  far,  or  near  in 
an  unseen  land. 

All  I would  say  to  you  to-day,  I know  that 
you  understand. 

WiLBUE  D.  Nesbit. 


judge.  In  1870  he  went  to  London  w’ith  a 
volume  of  poems.  Songs  of  the  Sierras, 
which  had  been  rejected  by  many  publish- 
ers in  this  country,  but  was  accepted  there 
and  made  a sensation.  Returning  to 
.\merica,  he  engaged  in  newspaper  .work 
in  Washington,  and  finally,  in  1887,  set- 
tled as  a hermit  in  the  little  cabin  which 
he  occupied  until  his  death.  On  his  ten- 
acre  property  he  built  other  isolated  cab- 
ins for  his  mother,  daughter,  and  visiting 
celebrities  and  indigent  poets,  all  of  whom 
were  welcome  to  come  and  free  to  go, 
without  invitation  or  ceremony.  About 
his  home  he  planted  thousands  of  ever- 
greens, which  formed  a huge  cross  on  the 
mountainside. 

Among  his  w’orks  are  Songs  of  the  Sun- 
land ; Life  Among  the  Modocs;  Songs  of 
the  Mexican  Leas;  and  a novel.  The  Dan- 
lies  in  the  Sierras,  which  was  dramatized 
and  enjoyed  a successful  run  in  New  York. 


The  Barnacle 

Strangely  enough,  the  barnacle,  so 
well  known  to  coast  dwellers  and  sea- 
faring men,  seems  to  have  been  the  least 
known  for  many  years  to  scientists  of  any 
of  the  myriad  forms  of  life  in  the  sea. 
So  hazv  were  the  results  of  investigations 
rtgarding  it  that  until  a few'  years  ago 
it  wa.s  classed  with  the  mollusca.  but  is 
now  known  as  a crustacean.  It  is  de- 
vt'lo[)ed  from  free  swimming  larvie  and 
attaches  itself  to  rocks  or  timliers,  which 
it  never  again  leaves  unless  detached  bv 
force. 

An  odd  l>elief  which  obtained  in  the 
Middle  Ages  was  that  the  barnacle  was 
the  egg  of  a migratory  goose,  the  eggs 
ficing  attached  to  the  branches  of  trees 
which  overhung  the  water.  Not  until  it 
was  found  that  the  bird  had  its  nesting 
plaw  in  the  arctic  regions  and  came  south 
'luring  the  polar  winter  was  this  fiction 
disproved.  But  the  bird  is  still  known 
as  the  liarnacle  goose. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  this  odd  little 
'•riistacean.  but  the  one  that  gives  the 
'‘hip-owner  the  most  trouble  is  the  sort 
that  fastens  itself  by  a llexible  stem  to 
the  bottoms  of  vessels  in  large  clusters, 
and  necessitates  the  ship  being  taken  to 
diy-  dock  for  their  removal. 

I he  barnacle  also  attaches  itself  to  liv- 
ing  organisms,  one  of  its  favorite  lodging 
places  being  the  huge  bulk  of  the  wh^ale. 
t'ometimes  it  ventures  even  into  the  jaws 
ft  the  monster.  It  is  one  of  the  parailoxes 
ff  nature  that  the  leviathan  of  the  deep 
utterly  powerless  to  cope  w'ith  this 
aniall  crustacean,  which,  at  its  largest 
a>ze,  when  Tvithin  the  shell  is  about  as 


The  Trembling  Pillar  at 
Rheims 

The  “ trembling  pillar  ” at  Rheims  pre- 
sents a curious  problem  to  architi'ets. 
The  Church  of  St.  Nicaise  is  surrounded 
w’ith  pillars  constructed  to  prevent  the 
walls  from  straining.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  church  is  a bell  tower.  On  one  of  the 
bells  in  this  tower  the  phenomenon  of  the 
trembling  pillar  depends.  When  this  bell 
is  rung  or  even  touched  the  top  of  this 
pillar  sw'ays. 

It  goes  and  returns  about  seven  inches 
on  each  side,  although  the  base  of  the 
pillar  is  immovable  and  the  stones  are  so 
firmly  cemented  that  it  seems  like  a solid 
piece  of  stone. 

One  authority,  after  a careful  study  of 
this  peculiarity,  in  explanation  of  which 
no  satisfactory  solution  is  offered,  states 
that  W'hat  is  most  singular  about  the 
pillar  is  that,  although  the  four  bells 
are  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
trembling  pillar,  only  one  of  them  has  any 
effect  upon  it.  The  others  may  be  rung 
singly  or  all  t^ether  without  moving  it. 

In  1775  a little  window'  w'as  made  in 
the  roof  of  the  church  opposite  the  pil- 
lar. A board  was  placed  on  top  of  the 
pillar  and  on  it  were  put  two  glasses  of 
w'ater.  Ihen  the  Ijell  was  rung.  Imme- 
diately the  pillar  began  to  sway,  and  at 
the  fifth  stroke  of  the  bell  the  two  glasses 
were  thrown  off. 

The  ringing  of  this  liell  has  no  effect 
on  the  pillars  between  the  “ phenomenal  ” 
one  and  the  tow’er.  nor  on  any  of  the 
others.  But  formerly  it  was  the  first  pil- 
lar w'hich  swayed,  then  it  became  im- 
movable, and  some  years  ago  the  one  next 
to  it  became  the  eccentric  one. 


« JJjfj.BEST  AL  -ROUND  FAMILY  LINIMl 
HOLSEHOLD  PANACEA." 
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Scientific  Discovery  by  a Cat 

I HE  cat  has  oftini  served  the  purposes 
of  science,  but  generally  not  to  her  own 
comfort  and  frequently'  with  the  loss  of 
her  life.  One  cat  in  Australia,  however, 
proved  her  usefulness  in  the  advancement 
of  human  knowledge  without  being  com- 
pelled to  sacrifice  lierself  on  the  altar  of 
science. 

This  cat  belonged  to  a raemlMT  of  an 
expedition  into  the  interior  of  Australia. 
One  day  it  brought  to  its  master  a strange 
little  animal  which  it  had  captured  among 
the  rocks.  The  trooper  handed  the  animal 
over  to  the  anthropologist  of  the  party, 
who  saw  at  once  that  pussy  had  made  an 
important  discovery. 

The  animal  she  had  caught  was  a new 
and  apparently  rare  species  of  the  trilie 
j>f  marsupials  lielonging  to 

|l  <*  ^mily  of  which  the  giant 

;wiigaj3t  re'the  most  conspicuous  repre- 
sentaflufi? 


Perfect  Lighting 
^Convenience 


Without  Sacrificing 

Safety  — Reliability  — Economy 


The  Prest-O-Liter,  or  any 
other  good  automatic  lighter, 
makes  gas  lighting  superbly 
convenient.  From  the 
driver’s  seat,  you  can  light 
or  extinguish  any  or  all  the 
lamps.  The  flow  of  gas  is 
automatically  regulated  by  a 
reducing  valve  to  produce 
exactl}^  the  proper  heighth 
of  flame  at  all  times. 

But  should  the  automatic 
lighter  ever  fail — you  have 
temporarily  lost  only  its  con- 
venience; you  are  not  left  in 
the  dark. 

Open  the  lamps — strike  a 
match — and  you  still  have 
perfect  light. 

Any  lighting  system  that 
is  merely  convenient,  with- 
out being  dependable,  de- 


tracts from  the  value  of  the 
car,  and  exposes  you  and 
your  family  to  serious  risk. 

Prest-O-Lite  is  not  merely 
as  good  a light  as  any — it  is 
absolutely  the  best  practical 
road  light  you  can  get. 

In  Prest-O-Lite,  you  have  a 
system  that  everybody  un- 
derstands; that  has  no  serious 
troubles  or  repairs;  that  never 
keeps  you  waiting  for  a fac- 
tory expert  to  come  and  re- 
store its  usefulness. 

And  it  costs  less  to  operate 
and  maintain  than  any  other 
efficient  lighting  system. 
Just  one  repair  bill  on  any 
complicated,  delicate  sys- 
tem might  easily  cost  more 
than  years  of  Prest-O-Lite 
service. 


No  matter  what  self-starter  you  have  on  your  car— insist  on  gas 
lighting.  Self  - starter  convenience  is  safeguarded  by  the  use  of  the 
crank  in  emergencies.  It  is  even  more  important  that  lighting  con- 
venience be  safeguarded  by  the  use  of  a match  to  insure  light 
in  emergencies.  Almost  any  manufacturer  will  equip  your  new  car 
with  Prest-O-Lite  and  an  automatic  lighter  if  you  insist.  If  your 
new  car  is  now  equipped  with  Prest-O-Lite,  any  deaier  or  any  of  our 
service  stations  can  install  an  automatic  lighter  at  small  expense. 


and  know  the  facts. 


The  Prest-O-Lite  Co.  fNmA^Al»o“lS,^lND.** 

Canadian  Factory  and  Branch  Office,  Merritton,  Ont. 

BBANCH  STORES  AND  SERVICE  STATIONS  IN  THESE  CITIES;  AUanla.  B 


Insist  on  Gas  Lighting 


Hotel  Latham 

Nos.  4,  6 and  8 East  28th  Street 

One  door  from  Fifth  Avenue 

“In  the  Heart  of  New  York” 
ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 
ATTRACTIVE  SURROUNDINGS 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

Room  for  one  person.  . .$  1 .50  per  day  and  upward 
Room  for  two  persons.  . 2.00  “ “ “ 

Room  and  private  bath 

for  one  person 2.00  “ “ “ 

Room  and  private  bath 

for  two  persons 3.00  “ “ “ 

Special  Rates  for  Permanent  Guests 

Latham  Operating  Company,  Proprietors 
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EDITED  BY  GEORGE  HARVEY 


WEEK  ENDING  SATURDAY,  MARCH  8,  1913 


Public  Service  and  Public  Journals 


Ja'  fornrst  supporters  of  the  Administration,  we 
hope  to  discuss  all  its  measures  temperately,  and 
when  we  differ  to  differ  as  friends. — IIaki'Kr’s 
Weekly  of  March  11,  1871. 

IFarper'^i  Weekly  disclaims  all  party  allegiance 
and  maintains  a wholly  independent  position  tow- 
ard men. — Harper's  Weekly  prospectus  for  1882. 


Two  principles  in  journalism  are  fundamental: 
(l)  The  chief  function  of  a public  journal  is  the 
rtndering:  of  public  service;  and  (2)  the  first 
requisite  of  full  exercise  of  that  function  is  j)er- 
fect  freedom, 

Georoe  WiLLiA>r  Cl'RTIS  initiated  the  movement, 
which  struck  the  shackles  of  party  subserviency 
from  the  American  press  and  gave  to  it  the  spirit 
of  independence  which  makes  it  to-day  the  greatest 
IX)wer,  save  Christianity,  within  the  nation. 

“ Serv  ility  to  party  spirit,”  he  declared  at  Utica 
in  1881,  “ is  the  abdication  of  that  moral  leadership 
of  opinion  which  is  the  great  function  of  the  polit- 
ical press.  It  is  a subserviency  which  destroys  the 
independence  of  the  paper,  but  it  does  not  save  the 
party.  Thert*  is  not  a party  in  the  history  of  this 
country  which  has  been  utterly  overthrown,  not  the 
Federal  nor  the  Whig  nor  the  Democratic  party, 
that  might  not  have  survived  long  and  victoriously 
if  its  press  had  been  courageously  independent. 
Th<'  press  submits  to  he  led  by  party  leaders,  while 
its  duty  is  to  lead  leaders.” 

“The  journalist,  then,”  echoed  a successor  of 
Mr.  Cl  rtis  at  New  Haven  in  1908,  “must  be  in- 
dependent not  only  of  politics,  but  of  his  com- 
munity. His  responsibility  is  to  the  whole  people, 
but  to  perform  fully  his  part  he  must  be  indepen- 
dent of  the  whole  or  of  any  portion.  Above  capital, 
al>ove  labor,  above  wealth,  above  poverty,  above 
class,  and  above  people,  subservient  to  none,  quick 
to  iierceive,  and  relentless  in  resisting  encroach- 
ments by  any,  he  should  stand  as  the  guardian  of 
all,  the  valiant  watchman  on  the  tower,  ever  n'ady 
to  .sound  the' alarm  of  danger,  from  wluitever  sourct*. 
to  the  liberties  and  the  laws  of  this  great  union  of 
free  individuals.” 

Hari’Kr’s  Weekly  has  never  be<*n  subservient.  It 
tok  rated  Duciianan  ; it  supported  Lincoi.n  with  fer- 
vor, and  h<dd  fast  to  the  Republican  party  till  1SS4; 
then  it  broke  away  upon  a moral  issue  and  three 
tinu's  stood  sturdily  with  Grover  Clev'ELand;  it  re- 
je<-ted  free-silver  Deni(K*raey  in  1890  and  1900.  but 
upheld  sound-mon<‘y  D<‘nioera<“.v  in  1904;  it  sup- 
ported Taft  in  1908  and  opposed  him  in  1912.  Its 
reeonl  is  made;  its  judgment  has  been  ratified  by 
the  i)eople  in  all  instances  save  two;  it  offers  no 
ajiologies;  it  harbors  no  regrets. 

For  an  even  half-ecntur>'  its  candidate  invariably 
was  a cause;  never  once  did  it  shirk  it.s  dul.v,  not 
for  a moment  did  it  waive*  its  right  to  commend, 
to  praise,  to  criticize,  or  to  condemn  the  acts  of  an 
indivielual.  .\nd  tlu>n  it  dcliberat<*l.v  di/<n*gHrd<*d 


the*  prim-iple  enniu 


and  re- 


iSeven  .years  ago,  to  this  very  da.v  of  this  very 
week,  the  following  editorial  appeared  in  this  place: 

At  a dinner  given  the  other  evening  by  the  Lotos 
Club  of  this  city  in  liis  honor,  we  ventured  to  suggest 
the  nomination  of  President  Woodkow’  Wilsox,  of 
Princeton  University,  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
President  of  the  LTnited  States. 

It  was  not  a hasty  or  ill-considered  utterance.  And 
yet,  though  based  upon  earnest  conviction  and  due 
reflection,  there  was  no  txpectation  that  such  a sugges- 
tion at  this  early  day  would  evoke  substantial  re- 
sponse. That  it  has  done  so  justifies  a reference  to  the 
subject  in  these  columns.  Elsewhere  we  reprint  some 
of  the  journalistic  comments  based  upon  the  meager 
reports  in  the  daily  papers.  In  a more  personal  way. 
verbally  and  by  letter,  we  have  received  a surprising 
number  of  approving  messages,  which  we  are  not  now 
at  liberty  to  quote.  It  seems  worth  while,  therefore, 
to  invite  consideration  of  some  of  the  reasons  that 
might  properly  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  proposal. 

( 1 ) Mr.  Wu.soN  is,  as  stated,  more  than  the  accom- 
plished scholar,  the  practical  educator,  the  competent 
executive  he  has  proven  himself  to  be;  he  is,  in  trutli,  a 
statesman  of  breadth,  depth,  and  exceptional  sagacity. 
(2)  He  is  an  idealist,  yet  notably  sane.  (3)  He  is  a 
genuine  orator  whose  words  ring  true  and  bear  convic- 
tion. (4)  He  stands  for  everything  that  is  sound  and 
progressive.  (5)  He  holds  the  respect  of  every  one 
with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact,  and  the  admiration 
particularly  of  all  college-bred  men.  (6)  His  fidelity 
to  the  interests  of  tlie  whole  people  is  as  unquestioned 
as  his  integrity.  (7)  He  represents  no  class,  no  creed, 
no  hobby,  no  vain  imaginings.  (8)  He  is  at  the  full- 
ness of  his  powers  in  age  and  experience.  (9)  He  has 
profound  convictions  from  instinct  and  learning  and 
the  courage  of  fearless  expression.  (10)  He  has  no 
enemies — his  is  a clean  slate.  (11)  He  possesses  to  a 
degree  unequuled  since  the  days  of  Blai.xe  that  in- 
definable quality  known  as  personal  magnetism.  (12) 
He  is  not  only  high-minded,  but  broad-minded  and 
strong-minded.  (13)  He  was  born  in  Virginia  and 
liails  from  New*  Jersey. 

His  nomination  would  be  a recognition  of  the  South 
which  the  South  nobly  deserves.  His  election  would 
he  an  everlasting  pleilge  of  a country  united  in  fact, 
in  determination  to  solve  all  be.sctting  problems,  in 
inspiration  to  fulfil  America’s  highest  destiny.  Such 
is  the  man,  and  such  a man  is  needed  by  the  country, 
from  whatever  political  party  he  may  sjiring.  We  have 
no  hesitancy,  therefore,  in  inviting  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  suggestion. 

For  tbe  first  tiiiu*  in  its  long  life  this  journal 
iM  camo  an  advocate,  not  niorelv  of  a party,  but 
of  an  individual.  To  make  clear  tbe  reason  for 
so  abrupt  a d<*parture  from  tlic  eourse  pursiu'd  un- 
deviatingly  for  half  a century,  it  is  nc-cessary  to 
recall  tbe  situation  wbicb  tben  existed. 

It  was  1006.  Political  conditions  were  worse 
tban  disbeartening;  they  wore  appalling.  Tbe 
regnant  ]nirty  bad  grown  so  drunk  from  power 
and  assurance  that  it  was  tbreatened  with  dis- 
ruption from  w'itbin.  In  tbe  White  House  was 
a ramping  ('gotist;  in  tbe  Capitol  was  a con- 
s<*ienccle.ss  oligarchy.  Rack  of  both  as  partners 
or  as  masters  were  tbe  illegal,  illicit,  and  insati- 
able aggregations  of  tran.sportation,  industrial  and 
financial  corporations.  Wlii<*bever  of  the  two  con- 
tending forces  in  Washington  should  win  in  the 
inevitable  struggle  for  supremacy,  here  lay  and 
would  continue  to  lie  tbe  actual  autborit.v.  The 
great  mass  of  honest-minded,  con ntr>' -loving  peo- 
ple were  as  pawns  upon  a chess-board,  in  the  fa«*c. 
of  an  impending  panic.  Underneath  was  a sin- 


ister smoldering  of  the  embers  of  discontent  and 
resentment. 

And  there  appeared  no  way  of  escape.  Tbe 
party  of  the  opposition,  tbe  time-honored  part.y 
of  liberalism,  of  constitutional  government,  of 
true  Democrac.v,  w*as  rent  in  tw’ain.  Three  suc- 
ce.ssive  times,  twdee  as  a radical  and  once  as  a 
conservative,  it  bad  gone  dow-n  to  foredoomed 
defeat.  It  utterly  lacked  coherence;  it  bad  no 
purpose;  its  very  reason  for  being  seemed  to  have 
disappeared.  Clearly,  as  w’as  quickly  proven  by 
the  event,  no  hope  of  success  lay  in  the  preliminary 
triijmph  of  one  faction  over  the  other.  Clearly 
a new  standard  mu»t  be  raised,  a new  leader  dis- 
covered, and  a fresh  inspiration  found;  else  tbe 
very  fabric  of  popular  government  was  imiieriled 
by  possible  collision  of  tbe  greed  of  autocracy  and 
tbe  rage  of  the  mob.  One  has  but  to  pass  in  re- 
view what  has  happened  since  1906  to  realize  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  as  it  tben  appeared  to 
thoughtful  and  far-seeing  minds. 

Arrogance  had  rendered  the  Republican  party 
impotent  to  afford  relief  or  achieve  reform. 
Wretched  as  was  the  condition  of  the  Democracy, 
it  alone  pointed  the  w’ay  of  hope.  But  the  road 
was  dark.  Tw’ice  its  most  winning  personality 
had  failed  and  was  doomed  to  fail  again.  Appeal 
to  vaunted  common  sense  had  been  made  in  vain 
against  an  aggressive  and  spectacular  leader  of 
hosts. 

But  one  recourse  remained — a reversion  to  faith 
in  the  power  of  ideals  as  embodied  in  an  in- 
dividual. To  set  forth  lucidly,  even  convincingly, 
the  merits  of  an  abstraction  and  the  net'd  of  its 
support  was  not  ditficult;  it  had  been  done  for 
long  by  many — but  aimlessly  and  without  avail. 
Not  ideals  alone,  nor  a mere  individuality,  how- 
ever vivid,  could  suffice.  Personification  of  ideal.s 
was  the  absolute  requisite  of  succe.ss.  The  con- 
dition not  only  justified,  but  compelleil  subordina- 
tion of  all  other  considerations  to  the  mere  pos- 
sibility of  rendering  public  service  through  siH'cifie 
performance.  The  question,  as  ever,  arose:  Who 
is  the  man? 

It  is  a mere  statement  of  lact,  set  forth  as  such 
simply  and  for  no  purjiose  of  cither  seeking  credit 
or  inviting  debit,  that  this  journal  thereupon  pro- 
l)osed  Woodrow  Wilson  for  the  Presidency,  and 
began  a direct  and  unqualified  advocacy  which, 
barring  a brief  interlude  of  silence  for  which  it 
was  in  no  way  respomsible,  ii  has  continued  un- 
deviatingly  to  the  present  day  of  complete  fulfil- 
ment. A partial  summary  of  its  endeavors  is 
ixiblishcd  ebsewhere  in  this  number  for  the  grati- 
fication of  tho.se  re.aders  who  manifestetl  acconl 
with  the  purpose  from  the  inception  of  tlio  move- 
ment. 

It  is  no  mean  record.  The  somewhat  diflSc^dt 
preliminar.y  task  of  eliminating  absurd  prejudices 
against  the  ^ have  b('<*n 
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The  quick  recognition  of  insistence  that  the  candi* 
(lacy  of  a Southern-born  man  had  become  an  ad- 
vantage instead  of  a barrier  still  possesses  happy 
significance.  As  time  passed  and  the  idea  began 
to  take  root  and  form,  partly  in  consequence  of 
certain  efforts  in  the  field  of  practical  politics 
which  call  for  no  recital  here,  welcome  carping  was 
evoked.  Advocacy  so  zealous  and  so  persistent,  in- 
volving constant  exploitation,  careful  interpreta- 
tion, unqualified  praise,  and  unremitting  defense, 
was  pronounced  unbecoming,  in  questionable  taste, 
of  doubtful  value,  “ idolatrous,”  and  generally 
violative  of  the  highest  standards  of  journalism 

The  warrant  for  these  criticisms  could  not  then 
and  cannot  now  be  gainsaid.  But  there  was  no 
false  pretense.  The  attitude  (tf  Harper's  Weekly 
toward  Mr.  Wilson  during  these  seven  years  has 
not  been  judicial;  it  has  been  that  of  a lawyer 
to  his  client.  As  an  advocate,  urging  the  greater 
accomplishment,  it  neither  could  nor  would  be 
distracted  by  minor  faults,  if  such  there  were. 
Weighing  of  the  large  and  broad  against  the  small 
and  narrow  forbade  recognition  of  petty  and 
trivial  things.  There  was  but  one  goal  in  sight, 
and  there  was  but  one  way  to  reach  it.  That  is 
the  reason,  the  quite  simple  and  most  excellent 
reason,  why  no  word  or  suggestion  of  criticism 
of  W(x>DROw  Wilson  has  ever  appeared  in  these 
columns. 

Not,  of  course,  in  consequence  of,  but  happily 
coincidently  with,  the  efforts  of  this  journal,  the 
aspiration  tentatively  adventured,  but  vigorously — 
perhaps  too  vigorously,  too  earnestly,  too  deter- 
minedly— pressed  upon  attention  is  now  realized. 
The  credit  and  honor  of  the  achievement  belong  to 
the  man  himself,  whose  keen  intelligence,  remark- 
able insight,  and  amazing  self-reliancje  bore  him 
and  his  cause  to  triumphant  issue.  It  is  only  the 
estimate  of  personal  attributes  and  the  prescience 
of  coming  events  on  the  part  of  Harper's  Weekly 
that  has  been  confirmed;  only  its  intent  to  fulfil  its 
obligation  as  a public  journal  that  merits  passing 
recognition ; only  the  joy  of  servicje  that  could  con- 
stitute full  requital. 

The  period  of  advocacy  now  finds  a natural  and 
proper  ending.  A President  of  the  United  States 
stands  upon  the  highest  pedestal  in  the  world,  far 
above  the  plane  of  possible  competition.  He  wants 
no  exploitation;  his  every  act  is  noted.  He  seeks 
no  defense;  his  deeds  make  answer  to  accusation. 
He  needs  no  interpretation;  his  faintest  whisper 
carries  farther  than  the  combined  appeal  of  hun- 
dreds. He  requires  no  spokesman;  his  own  is  the 
voice  of  the  people.  For  them  he  stands  as  their 
chosen  tribune,  immune  to  unjust  criticism,  sure 
of  deserved  rewards;  necessarily  alone,  but  serene 
in  his  solitude  and  consciousness  of  right. 

No  argument  is  needed  to  show  that  undiscrimi- 
nating praise  would  not  only  be  an  unkindness  to 
a President  of  the  United  States,  but  would  come 
unworthily  from  a public  journal. 

“ The  press,”  said  Mr.  Curtis,  “ is  never  a more 
leneficent  power  than  when  it  shows  the  country 
that,  while  loyal  to  a party  and  its  policy,  it  is  more 
loyal  to  honor  and  patriotism.  It  is  the  palladium 
of  liberty  because  it  is  the  only  power  in  a free 
country  that  can  alone  withstand  and  overthrow  the 
crafty  conspiracy  of  political  demagogues.  If  it 
does  not  lead,  it  is  because  it  chooses  to  follow;  it 
is  because  it  does  not  know  that  no  office  is  so 
great  as  that  of  molding  opinion  which  makes 
parties  and  Presidents;  that  no  patronage  is  so 
powerful  as  the  just  fear  of  an  unquailing  criticism 
brought  home  to  every  word  aiid  every  act  of  every 
public  man,  and  commending  its  judgment  to  the 
intelligence  and  the  conscience  of  every  citi- 
zen.” 

Harper's  Weekly  reaffirms  the  principles  of  its 
great  editor.  It  regrets  nothing  that  it  has  done; 
it  rejoices  in  the  ro-estahlishment  in  power  of  the 
party  which  should  a/d^n-he  gr^atwll)©™!,  and 
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truly  Democratic;  it  feels  that  it  has  peculiar  rea- 
son to  wish  for  the  administration  of  President 
Wilson  the  greatest  conceivable  measure  of  success. 

To  that  end  and  in  that  hope,  as  a natural  se- 
quence of  the  result  acjcomplished,  it  now  resumes 
the  exercise  of  its  normal  and  highest  functions  as 
an  independent  Journal  of  Civilization,  free  and 
glad  to  commend  generously  all  that  it  deems 
praiseworthy,  and  equally  free  and  ready  to  criti- 
cize frankly  or  condemn  unsparingly  whatever  it 
may  adjudge  deserving  of  censure. 

From  this  day  forward  the  attitude  of  Harper's 
Weekly  toward  the  administration  of  President 
Wilson  will  differ  in  no  respect  from  its  attitude 
toward  the  administrations  of  his  predecessors. 

No  holder  of  public  office  can  be  as  big  as  his 
party;  no  party  as  great  a.s  the  nation;  no  group 
of  politicians  as  potent  for  good  or  ill  as  a fearless 
and  independent  press. 

“ All  Forward-looking  Men  to  My  Side  I” 

Everybody  hopes  that  Mr.  Wilson  will  prove  to 
be  a sound  political  leader  and  will  eventually  re- 
ceive the  support  of  all  the  political  truth-seekers 
who  understand  him. 

But  whence  will  transpire  the  intelligence  to  un- 
derstand him? 

In  the  closing  vords  of  his  inaugural  he  says: 

T sumiiioii  all  lionc'st  men,  all  patriotic,  all  forward- 
looking  men  to  my  side.  God  helping  me,  I will 
not  fail  them  if  they  will  hut  counsel  and  sustain 
me! 

Where  are  they  coming  from,  these  forward-look- 
ing men  to  whom  his  summons  thus  goes  out? 
Where  is  the  requisite  mental  power  to  estimate 
Mr.  Wilson's  character,  penetrate  his  political  in- 
tentions, and  back  him  if  they  are  acceptable? 

Of  course  he  is  the  Democratic  President  and 
we  look  to  see  the  Democratic  party  furnish  him, 
at  first,  his  chief  support.  But  Mr.  Wilson's  mind 
and  his  spirit  are  very  interesting  faculties.  Few 
pt'ople  even  think  they  understand  them  as  yet. 
To  the  great  majority  Mr.  Wilson  is  an  unknown 
forcje.  But  as  he  is  followed  and  studied  he  will 
liecome  known  and  gradually  understood  and  will 
attract  or  repel  support  for  mental  reasons.  Folks 
who  comprehend  what  he  is  after  and  think  it  de- 
sirable will  cleave  to  him.  Folks  who  think  other- 
wise will  obstruct  him  if  they  can. 

In  the  present  condition  of  parties,  wherever  there 
is  the  brains  to  understand  Mr.  Wilson  he  may 
get  supporters.  Almost  everybody  is  well  enough 
affected  to  him,  but  almost  everybody  is  more  or 
less  in  doubt  about  what  he  is  and  what  he  means. 
But  after  a while  most  people  will  think  they 
know  whether  he  is  their  kind  or  not. 

Then  it  will  be  very  interesting  to  watch  the 
realignment.  There  are  very  able  men  concerned 
with  "the  interests”  and  not  all  of  them  are 
money-blind.  They  will  watch  him  closely  and  if 
they  conclude  that  he  is  the  doctor  the  country 
needs  they  will  be  for  him,  no  matter  how  great  the 
shock  of  their  support  may  be  to  him.  And  there 
are  herds  of  wild  asses,  some  of  whom  he  may  lose 
by  disregard  of  details  that  they  think  all-impor- 
tant or  by  thinking  soundly  on  matters  about  which 
their  thought  is  unsound. 

Mr.  Wilson's  appeal  is  going  to  be  to  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  country.  Wherever  that  intelligence 
exists,  among  Democrats,  Kepublicans,  or  Bull 
Moose  Futurists,  he  may  enlist  it  on  his  side  if  he 
can  convince  it  that  it  belongs  there.  Wherever 
there  is  the  brains  to  understand  him  he  may  and 
probably  will  get  support. 

The  Inaugural  Address 

President  Wilson’s  inaugural  address  is  short 
and  readable.  It  is  not  up  to  his  own  best  essays 
in  literary  quality,  but  it  should  rank  rather  high 
among  inaugural  addresses  considered  as  "mere 
literature.”  It  does  not  threaten  either  of  Lin- 
coln’s. It  has  not  the  pervasive  quality  of  Jef- 
ferson’s first.  It,  of  course,  hasn’t  the  down- 
rightness  of  either  Cleveland's  first  or  his  second. 
There  is  nothing  of  Washington's  formalism  shot 
through  with  purpose,  and  nothing  of  the  biting 
quality  of  the  Adamses.  To  tell  the  truth,  the 
address  is  fuller  of  cognizance  than  of  commitment. 
It  feels  its  wa.y.  It  reveals  a man  very  much  awake, 
very  much  alive,  but  not  disposed  to  make  a fool 
of  himself.  Evidently  the  new  President  under- 
stands that  the  Presidency'  is  not  a medal  to  be 
worn,  a prize  to  display,  but  a troublesome  under- 
taking to  be  approached  warily.  We  suspect  he 
is  right. 

Barring  some  conces.'^ions,  possibly  necessarj'  to 
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the  cant  of  the  day,  it  is  a pretty  sincere  document. 
The  President  enumerates  the  things  that  ought 
first  to  be  done.  They  are:  Tariff  reform;  bank- 
ing and  currency  reform ; reform  of  our  industrial 
system  (a  large  order;  naturally,  not  reduced  to 
specifications);  the  improvement  of  agriculture, 
both  scientifically  and  by  better  financial  arrange- 
ments; conservation;  the  guarding  of  the  heklth 
and  vitality  of  our  people. 

These  aims  are  admirable.  They  are  more  than 
that:  they  are  the  inevitable  aims  of  any  admin- 
istration in  the  United  States  at  this  period;  that 
is  to  say,  the  period  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
frontier,  the  period  of  the  realization  of  the  limits 
of  our  resources;  the  period  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves dealing  with  some  of  the  problems  of  older 
nations.  After  all,  it  is  geography  that  controls — 
what  they  used  to  call  "civil  geography.”  The 
bottom  of  politics  is  economies.  In  the  main,  the 
dry-as-dust  fellows  who  consii’^r  the  physical  bases 
of  history  and  neglect  all  but  a few  men  are  right. 
Economic  causes  turned  Roosevelt  a radical,  just 
as  they  turned  Calhoun  a nullifier,  just  as  they 
enabled  Lincoln  to  be  a liberator.  President  Wil- 
son, too,  is  in  their  grip. 

But  he  is  not  their  slave.  Theirs  is  the  true 
"fell  grip  of  circumstance,”  but  it  is  not  all. 
Nature  imposes  economy,  but  not  injustice.  That 
is  the  affair  of  men.  The  new  President  is  entirely 
right  to  take  account  of  necessary  economies,  to 
warn  his  countrymen  that  they  must  begin  to  ac- 
cept limitations.  But  he  is  equally  right  to  insist 
that  morals  count,  that  ideals  count,  that  men 
count.  We  wish  he  had  insisted  more  on  the  way 
parties  count,  for  the  success  of  his  administration 
depends  on  the  way  he  manages  a party.  But,  at 
any  rate,  he  has  not  forgotten,  in  his  careful  recog- 
nition of  the  times,  the  other  factor  in  affairs — 
that  is  to  say,  men,  with  their  wills  and  consciences. 

That  is  the  hope  of  his  inaugural  address — the 
comfort  of  it.  The  new  President  has  given  ns 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  will  do  his  best  and 
exact  the  best  of  those  who  will  servo  beside  him. 

The  Scandal  of  the  Pork  Barrel 

President  Taft's  budget  message,  though  sent 
in  on  the  eve  of  his  retirement  and  of  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress,  was  nevertheless  worth  while. 
For  one  thing,  it  was  worth  while  as  the  most 
effective  answer  to  the  absurd  contention  of  Con- 
gress that  a President  must  not  send  in  a budget 
or  anything  like  it;  for  that  was  what  Congress 
meant,  if  it  meant  anything,  by  ordering  the  heads 
of  departments  to  send  in  their  estimates  directly 
and  separately.  The  President,  of  course,  has  com- 
plete authority  to  demand  any  estimates  he  wants 
from  the  departments,  and  it  is  not  merely  his 
right,  but  his  duty,  to  communicate  to  Congress 
anything  concerning  the  state  of  the  Union  that 
he  thinks  important. 

And  surely  nobody  can  right  now  question  the 
importance  of  this  matter  of  regulating  govern- 
ment appropriations.  We  are  glad  the  President 
again  demands  attention  to  it,  but  it  had  already 
forced  itself  to  the  front,  through  the  performances 
of  the  nov.'  defunct  Congress,  until  it  overshadowed 
every  other  question  of  national  legislation.  Take 
the  entire  list  of  the  appropriation  bills  of  the  short 
.session,  the  way  they  were  put  together,  the  way 
they  were  passed,  the  amounts  they  carried,  and 
the  distribution  of  those  amounts,  and  they  con- 
stitute a national  scandal  of  the  first  magnitude. 
The  present  methods  of  Congress  in  dealing  with 
appropriations  indicate  nothing  less  shameful  than 
a flat  failure  in  one  of  the  greatest  functions  of 
representative  government — a function  which  is  of 
course  quite  indispensable.  For  those  methods  vio- 
late every  principle  of  sound  business;  they  work 
in  a fashion  utterly  unregardful  of  the  general 
welfare — the  only  lawful  object  of  any  money  bill ; 
they  are  in  themselves  unethical,  immoral,  dis- 
honest. For  a Congressman  has  no  more  moral 
right  to  vote  away  the  people’s  money  to  promote 
his  own  interest  or  ambitions  than  he  has  to  steal 
it  and  put  it  in  his  own  pocket. 

One’s  natural  impulse  is  to  go  after  the  men 
who  have  done  that  thing.  Notwithstanding  the 
difficulty  of  fixing  responsibility,  we  trust  the  press 
of  the  country  will  do  all  it  can  on  that  line;  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  way  of  punishment.  But  the  main 
thing,  of  course,  is  to  try  and  find  means  to  put 
a stop  to  these  practice.s  which  have  so  long  dis- 
graced Congress  and  plundered  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country. 

What  Can  We  Do  About  It  ? 

Here,  briefly,  are  the  worst  features  of  our  pres- 
ent usage  with  appropriation  bills: 

There  i no  plan  or  device  to  insure  that  they 
shall,  in  ti  e aggregate,!  Il)3arlla«!vl‘'l proper  relation 
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to  the  govorntnont’s  income.  In  this  all-important 
matter  nobody  is  responsible,  for  nobody  has  any 
real  control. 

They  bear  no  proper  relation  to  one  another,  but 
are  prepared  by  separate  committees,  each  intense- 
ly jealous  of  its  own  powers. 

They  do  not  follow  any  comprehensive  plan  of 
public  development,  but  spend  the  public  money 
spasmodically,  unsystematically,  often  quite  use- 
lessly, nearly  always  wastefully. 

Individual  items  in  every  one  of  them  are  simply 
concessions  to  the  demands  of  individual  Senators 
and  Representatives,  obtained  by  bargaining  and 
log-rolling,  for  the  benefit,  not  of  the  public,  but 
of  small  communities  or  of  special  business  inter- 
ests or  of  the  individual  lawmakers  themselves. 

Is  it  po.ssible  to  .stop  these  things? 

It  will  certainly  be  extremely  difficult.  A proper 
budget  system,  such  as  they  have  in  England,  would 
undoubtedly  work  wonders.  But  this  journal  has 
already  pointed  out  why  we  cannot  have  such  a 
system.  It  presupposes  a relation  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  the  legislature  and  between  the  two 
Houses  of  the  legislature,  which  simply  doesn’t  ex- 
ist in  this  country.  Even  in  England  a great 
con.stitutional  change  was  recently  necessarj-  in 
order  to  establish  firmly  the  necessary  relation  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 

We  can,  however,  have  some  sort  of  a budget 
system,  and  President  Taft  is  probably  right  in 
reluctantly  agreeing  that  a budget  committee  of 
(Congress  will  be  better  than  none  at  all.  It  should 
at  least  secure  some  preliminary  consideration  of 
the  appropriations  as  a whole,  and  the  executive 
will  have  somebody  to  deal  with  on  that  subject; 
it  now^  has  nobody.  We  see  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  also  be  a committee  for  the  executive 
departments.  The  statements  and  reports  of  the 
two  bodies  might  still  further  promote  publicity 
and  stir  up  public  opinion. 

For  that,  we  fear,  must  be,  after  all,  our  main 
dependence  for  relief — the  aroused  conscience  and 
intelligence  of  the  country.  It  is  slow  to  act  and 
often  clumsy  in  action;  but  surely  it  will  not  re- 
main forever  inactive  in  the  presence  of  such  a 
national  reproach  as  the  forever  growing  pork 
barrel.  It  cannot  devise  a i)erfect  usage  with 
money  bills,  but  it  can  make  it  dangerous  for  any 
party  or  any  public  man  to  be  any  longer  com- 
placent with  this  outrage. 

Delay  and  Diplomacy 

An  irreverent  and  purposeful  Washingtonian, 
who  had  dined  with  diplomats,  was  once  moved 
to  inquire  why  the  district  messenger  service  would 
not  do  the  diplomatic  work  in  that  capital  quite 
a;;  well  as  the  established  machinery,  with  its  ex- 
pense and  tiresome  formalities.  It  struck  us  at 
the  moment  that  he  had  an  idea.  Of  late  it  has 
struck  us  that  there  is  an  idea  he  hadn’t  compassed. 

Look  at  this  Panama  Canal  tolls  business.  Sup- 
pose we  had  tried  to  settle  that  by  telegraph  and 
cable.  Suppose  the  United  States  had  wired  or 
wirelessed  our  position  to  Great  Britain  and  Great 
Britain  had  had  to  reply  with  eqiial  celerity. 
Where  should  w'e  have  been?  The  only  safe  an- 
swer is  that  we  should  have  been  in  an  elegant 
row,  with  no  prospect  of  agreement  until  some- 
body’s head  was  broken. 

Behold,  therefore,  the  wisdom  of  embassies,  the 
utility  of  plush  breeches,  the  horse  sense  of  goi!ig 
through  forms.  A few  months  ago  the  English 
were  purple  over  this  thing — and  some  of  us  were 
pale.  Since  then  nothing  has  happened  except 
that  nothing  has  happened.  There  has  been  an 
exchange  of  notes.  Time  has  elapsed.  Both  Ameri- 
cans and  Englishmen  have  done  a little  thinking. 
Englishmen  have  stopiied  talking  imsultingly.  That 
has  permitted  Americans  to  listen  to  Choate  and 
Root  and  some  others  who  know  about  these  things. 
An  honorable  exit  that  is  also  peaceable  is  no 
longer  despaired  of.  On  the  contrary,  the  best 
bet  is  that  the  United  States  will  do  the  right 
thing — as  England  did  in  the  Alabama  matter — 
and  that  England  will  not  even  have  seemed  to 
threaten  us. 

Our  friend  was  wrong.  The  district  messenger 
service  couldn’t  have  done  it. 

Congress  and  Prohibition 

The  so-called  Webb-Kenyon  li(iiK)r  bill  is  a joke. 
Plenty  of  good  people  probably  accept  it  os  a bill 
sincerely  intended  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  in- 
toxicating beverages  into  states  that  have  pass^^d 
state-wide  prohibition  laws.  It  does  nothing  of 
the  kind.  It  merely  prohibits  the  shipment  into 
prohibition  states  of  li(|uors  to  be  used  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  such  afalTte.  No  .state  la|/  forbids  the 
eopBiirniption  o;f  lifmi^oriL /Ah  thofiftwfKfws  do  is 
to  forbid  the  sale  (Tp-rniitW.  E’i|™*We  Wf.bb- 


Kkxyov  bill  is  passed  over  President  Taft’s  veto 
— as  it  may  be  before  this  is  printed — anybody 
living  in  a prohibition  state  will  still  be  perfectly 
free  to  order  from  another  state  alcoholic  drinks 
for  his  own  consumption.  If  it  is  found  and 
proved  that  he  is  ordering  the  stuff  to  sell  he  can 
be  prosecuted.  But  that  is  equally  true  now,  under 
the  state  laws,  without  any  intervention  of  Con- 
gress. 

There  is  the  remote  possibility  that  federal 
agencies  may  be  in  some  way  used  to  help  the 
prohibition  states  enforce  their  own  laws.  That  is 
the  only  way  in  which  the  Webb-Kenyon  bill  can 
count  at  all.  We  hardly  think  it  will  count  that 
way  even  if  it  is  .passed.  It  is  hardly  likely  that 
federal  district  attorneys  in  prohibition  states  will 
give  the  incalculable  amount  of  time  and  energy 
necessary  to  discover  how  many  of  the  innumer- 
able shipments  of  liquor  into  their  districts  are 
for  purposes  of  sale  rather  than  consumption  and 
to  the  accumulation  of  evidence  sufficient  fo  con- 
vince juries. 

The  law’  apioimts  to  nothing.  We  are  cynical 
enough  to  add  that  if  it  had  amounted  to  any- 
thing it  would  never  have  been  passed.  Maybe, 
how’ever,  it  will  help  Representatives  and  Senators 
in  whose  constituencies  the  prohibition  sentiment 
is  strong.  Mr.  Webb,  for  instance,  is  a bright 
young  man,  very  well  liked,  with  a rather  serious 
constituency,  the  more  intelligent  part  of  which 
will  doubtless  condone  his ^efforts  to  conciliate  the 
less  intelligent. 

Meanwhile  it  is  to  note  that  the  actual  con- 
sumption of  liquor  in  this  country  during  the  past 
year  w’as  much  the  greatest  on  record.  We  fail  to 
derive  from  the  facts  any  confirmation  of  the 
hope  that  people  can  be  legislated  into  the  habit 
of  temperance.  Sincere  and  honest  legislation  can 
do  a good  deal  to  protect  young  people  from  tempta- 
tion an(^/>  stop  the  indecencies  of  the  liquor  traffic, 
but  it  cannot  .cure  drunkenness. 

Assuagement 

In  view  of  the  Coiirier-JournaVs  double-leaded 
insistence  that  Congress  “ disown  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine” and  “authorize  the  President  to  invite 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France  to  join  us 
in  occupying  Mexico,”  w’e  are  less  disposed  than 
we  might  have  been  otherwise  to  regret  that  Marse 
Henry’s  “influence  wdth  the  administration”  may 
not  be  as  great  as  it  would  have  been  under  Tilden. 

Hyp)Ocrisy  and  Humbug 

The  Tribune,  still  squirming,  quotes  and  says: 

The  idea  of  imposing  Jiepublieaii  postmasters  for 
life  upon  the  people  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  (leorgia, 
and  all  of  the  other  states  where  Democrats  have  had 
to  become  renegades  to  in.Tke  enough  Republicans  to 
l.old  the  jobs  and  are  wholly  out  of  accord  with  the 
wishes  and  sentiment  of  tlieir  communities!  Is  that 
right  or  fair  or  decent?  Dr.  Eliot  says  it  isn’t.  He 
doesn’t  propose  to  have  his  livery  stolen  to  serve  the 
devil  in,  anyway. — Harper’s  Weekly. 

What,  Colonel?  Di.  Eliot  doesn’t  say  anything  of 
the  kind.  Get  up  to  date.  Dr.  Eliot  repudiated  the 
alleged  quotation  criticizing  Mr.  Taft  for  classifying 
those  40,000  postmasters.  He  and  the  National  Civil 
Service  Reform  League,  of  which  he  i»  president,  have 
commended  the  classitication.  In  his  recent  utter- 
ance he  says  he  found  no  fault  with  Mr.  Tait,  but 
merely  discussed  the  question  of  possible  examination 
of  incumbents  of  unclassified  places  precedent  to 
their  classification. 

We  accepted  tho  original  statement  of  Dr. 
Ei.iot’s  views  unhesitatingly.  Our  authority  w’as 
the  I'ribiiue.  We  haven’t  happened  to  see  the  re- 
vised version  noted,  though  w’e  accept  with  equal 
readiness  the  same  authority.  But  did  President 
Taft  direct  or  does  the  Tribune  approve  com- 
l)etitive  “ examination  of  incumbents  precedent  to 
their  classification  ” ? Hardly.  NeA^erthel ess,  adds 
the  Tribune,  smugly,  “ Mr.  Taft’s  order  doesn’t 
inflict  these  postmasters  on  the  South  for  life; 
they  can  be  removed  if  found  unsatisfactory.” 
They  can,  can  they  ? W’hy,  certainly.  But  “ found 
unsati.sfactory  ” by  whom?  By  po.st -office  in- 
siK?ctors,  to  be  sure,  every  ble.sscd  one  of  w'hom  is 
a Republican. 

Fudge!  The  forty  thousand  faithful  are  glued 
there  if  tho  order  stands.  The  Tribune  knows  that 
full  well  and  likes  it.  It  also  knows,  when  it  hints 
sanctimoniously  at  our  wanting  “a  wholesale  dis- 
tribution of  spoils,”  that  we  wish  for  nothing  of  the 
sort,  but  that  what  we  do  object  to  is  w’holesale 
grabbing  of  spoils  under  eover  of  “ eivil-serviw 
reform.” 

.In  the  name  of  righteousness,  hypocrisy,  an<l 
humbug!  Bah! 


vetoing  a bill  favored  by  a largo  majority  of  both 
branches  of  Congress.  If  it  is  wrong  for  the  courts 
to  thwart  the  popular  will  by  nullifying  laws  on  con- 
stitutional grounds,  it  is  equally  wrong  for  a Presi- 
dent to  thwart  the  will  of  Congress  because  his  opinion 
of  the  wisdom  of  certain  legislation  does  not  agree 
with  the  opinion  of  the  legislative  branch  of  tlie  gov- 
ernment.— Springfield  Rejmhlican. 

Did  the  people  vote  for  a “ literacy  test  ” at  tho 
latest  election?  We  hadn’t  heard  of  that.  And 
does  the  Republican  seriously  mean  to  intimate 
that  the  Supreme  Court  does  “wrong”  when  it 
pronounces  a bill  unconstitutional,  even  though  by 
so  doing  it  “ thwarts  ” what  somebody  declares  to 
be  “ the  popular  will  ” ? Has  Springfield  become  a 
bug-house  ? 

Official 

Department  of  State — Special  Order  No.  1 : 
All  ambassadors,  envoys,  and  ministers  are  here- 
by directed,  when  appearing  before  kings,  etc.,  to 
wear  cocked  hats. 

Naughty  Wm. 

Mr.  Morgan  Did  Not  Sell  5 Per  Cent.  Steei, 
Bonds  For  93  V^. — Large  type  head-line  in  Mr. 
Hearst’s  paper. 

Thousands  of  them  sold,  Wm.,  for  much  less  than 
that. 

You  say: 

Instead  of  being  sold  at  a bargain-counter  price, 
steel  bonds  were  used  to  buy  up  the  stock  of  the 
various  corporations  he  needed.  Every  one  of  these 
bonds  represented  its  full  face  value  in  these  pur- 
chases. 

Yes,  and  when  a dollar  was  worth,  say,  seventy- 
five  cents  in  Civil  War  times  and  you  paid  a hun- 
dred dollars  for  something,  every  dollar  represented 
its  full  face  value,  but  what  you  bought  was  some- 
thing worth  seventy-five  dollars.  So  when  you  buy 
something  with  a steel  bond  worth  one  hundred 
on  its  face  and  seventy-five  on  the  counter,  what 
you  get  is  something  supposed  to  be  worth  seventy- 
five. 

You  should  not  trick  your  readers  with  deceitful 
statements,  Wm.;  you  know  better. 

Don't  Grumble  Too  Loud 

The  protest  of  P.  H.  Callahan,  of  Louisville,  in 
a letter  to  Representative  Johnson,  in  which  he  ob- 
jects to  extortionate  hotel  rates  in  Washington 
during  the  inauguration,  is  w'holly  reasonable. — 
Courier- J oumal. 

No  doubt;  but  speak  softly!  The  coming  Con- 
gress has  liberal  ideas  and  wants  to  make  the  people 
comfortable,  and  is  quite  liable,  if  you  complain, 
to  drop  a couple  of  five-million-dollar  dollar-a-duy 
Washington  hotels  into  the  next  pork  bill. 

Purity  for  Purists 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  25. — It  will  be  a misde- 
meanor in  this  state  to  give  to  a customer  a finger- 
bowl  that  has  not  been  “ thoroughly  cleansed  ” since 
its  last  preceding  use  if  a bill  passed  by  the  lower 
branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  last  night 
becomes  a law. — \etcs  item. 

Fine!  And  it  is  fewer  years  than  you  couhl 
count  on  your  fingers  since  it  ought  to  have  b<*en 
a misdemeanor  in  Pennsylvania  to  give  the  state 
a legislature  that  had  not  been  “ thoroughly 
cleansed  ” since  its  last  preceding  use.  Was  it  a 
duly  purified  lower  branch  that  nassed  the  “pure- 
finger-bowl  bill  ” ? 

He  is  Not  Hated 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM  ^las  earned  the  hatred  of  big 
business  and  the  undying  eiuuitv  of  evcr.v  trust 
promoter  and  every  trust  beneticiary  in  the  coun- 
try.— The  World. 

He  may  have  earned  it,  but  we  should  be  greatly 
surpri.sed  to  know  that  he  has  received  it.  What 
he  has  received  is  the  respect  of  all  hands.  He 
has  conducted  the  Department  of  Justice  accord- 
ing to  the  standards  of  a high-class  lawyer  and 
of  a gentleman.  Such  men  do  not  incur  the  hatred 
of  opponents.  Mr.  Wickkrsham  has  illustrated, 
admirably,  what  may  he  expected  of  a first-class 
corporation  lawyer  when  he  takes  a retainer  from 
the  people. 
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Lunacy  or  Dotage 

The  Taft  veto  of  tlie  immigration  hill  was  the  act 
of  an  executive  who  carried  only  two  states  in  the 
Union  at  tlie  last  election,  and  no  one  could  affirm 
positlvfly  that  he  executed  the  will  of  the  people  in 
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Impressions  of  M.  Bergson 

The  hurried  query  whieli  frequently  meets  the 
student  of  philosophy  nowadays,  “ what  is  it  in  par- 
ticular that  M.  Bebgson  teaches,  anyhow?”  is  as  diffi- 
cult to  answer  as  the  question  of  the  young  student 
on  her  way  to  an  examination,  “ Couldn’t  you  just 
give  me  the  gist  of  Kant’s  Critique  in  a few  words?” 

There  is  no  brain  colossal  enough  to  make  the  sum- 
mary of  M.  Bergson’s  contribution  to  philosophy  in 
a few  words.  Dr.  John  Dewet,  at  once  colleague  and 
opponent,  took  two  quiet  hours  of  a long  summer 
aheriioon  to  state  Bergson’s  theory  of  duration  and 
yet  at  the  end  of  the  time  all  was  not  said.  Within 
the  last  twelve  years  four  hundred  and'  seventeen 
books,  pamphlets,  and  articles  have  been  published 
about  Bergson  and  his  philosophy,  in  eleven  different 
languages,  to  say  nothing  of’ the  ninety  books  and 
articles  in  which  M.  Berg.son  has  himself  set  forth  his 
doctrine. 

To  the  thousands  of  those  turned  away  from  the 
doers  of  Havermeyer  Hall,  on  the  afternoons  when  the 
philosopher  spoke,  it  may  be  reported  that  he  is  a 
small  man,  who  did  not  in  youth  waste  too  much  time 
in  the  acquisition  of  mere  height.  He  is  not  over  five 
feet  three,  is  slender  in  proportion,  and  has  the 
Frenchman’s  small  waist.  His  age  would  be  very 
difficult  to  guess.  He  was  publishing  some  thirty-one 
^ears  ago  and  yet  he  hardly  looks  over  fifty  now.  In 
expression  and  coloring  he  still  has  the  aspect  of 
eternal  youth  which  belongs  to  those  who  live  in- 
tensely the  life  of  the  mind  and  spirit.  Henri  Bergson, 
despite  a bald  head  surrounded  by  a fringe  of  perfectly 
white  hair,  is  another  of  those  men  who  seem  to  have 
no  age  because  the  eternal  part  so  dominates  and  con- 
trols the  physical  casing.  His  manner  of  speaking, 
in  both  French  and  English,  is  finished  and  fluent. 
His  enunciation  is  clear  and  incisive  and  his  manner 
so  perfect  that  one  cannot  detect  a single  mannerism. 
One  listener  commented:  “Is  it  not  a great  experience 
thus  to  watch  a man  in  the  throes  of  profound  con- 
ceptions, threshing  out  new  thoughts  as  he  stands 
there  before  us?”  And  still  another  commented:  “Is 
not  his  manner  consummate  art?  Though  he  has 
probably  been  over  this  ground  a hundred  times,  yet 
he  pauses,  considers,  goes  on  again  at  a rush,  as  if  he 
were  threshing  it  all  out  for  the  first  time  before  us.” 
The  truth  is  M.  Bergson  puts  himself  into  the  atti- 
tude of  his  audience  with  consummate  skill,  and  when  a 
profound  or  difficult  truth  is  on  his  tongue  he  gives  his 
licarers  time  to  ponder.  No  more  finished  speaker  has 
ever  addressed  us  on  philosophical  subjects. 

The  secret  of  his  popularity  is  easier  to  analyze 
than  the  real  contribution  he  has  made  to  philosophy. 
First  and  foremost  his  medium  is  acceptable.  Like 
the  late  Dr.  James,  Bergson  is  a great  literary  artist. 
Technical  jargon  is  discarded  in  favor  of  a lucid,  bril- 
liant prose,  alive  with  similes,  metaphors,  comparisons. 
One  has  but  to  turn  the  leaves  of  any  one  of  his  books 
to  run  across  such  arresting  and  suggestive  lines  as: 

“ Consciousness  is  the  name  of  the  rocket  whose 
extinguished  fragments  fall  back  as  matter.” 

“ Consciousness,  which  is  a need  of  creation,  is 
made  manifest  to  itself  only  where  creation  is  possible.” 

“ .An  ego  which  does  not  change  cannot  endure.” 

“ Quantity  is  always  quality  in  the  act  of  becoming.” 

“ The  more  we  study  Nature,  the  more  we  shall 
comprehend  that  duration  means  invention,  the  crea- 
tion of  forms,  the  continual  elaboration  of  the  abso- 
lutely new.” 

“ It  (namely,  evolutionist  philosophy)  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  extend  to  the  things  of  life  the  same  methods 
of  explanation  which  have  succeeded  in  the  ease  of 
unorganized  matter.  It  begins  by  showing  us  in  the 
intellect  a local  effect  of  evolution,  a flame,  perhaps 
accidental,  which  lights  up  the  coming  and  going  of 
human  beings  in  the  narrow  passage  open  to  their 
action;  and  lo!  forgetting  what  it  has  just  told  us, 
it  makes  of  this  lantern  glimmering  in  a tunnel  a sun 
which  can  illuminate  the  world.” 

Whether  legitimately  or  illegitimately,  another 
secret  of  M.  Bergson’s  hold  upon  people  is  that  they 
derive  from  his  doctrine  the  one  great  necessity  of  life, 
namely,  hope.  Speaking  of  this  to  M.  Bergson,  the 
present  writer  saw  a very  beautiful  smile  overspread 
Iiis  face  as  he  replied:  “Yes,  it  is  true,  is  it  not,  that 
no  sjiirit  yet  has  thriven  upon  mere  negation?”  Dr. 
JAMK.S.  too.  had  recognized  this  and  countenanced  a 
••  irill  to  believe''  But  Bergson  has  gone  far  beyond 
Dr.  .Tames  in  his  teaching  of  life  as  free  creation;  of 
(;<m1 — if  by  God  we  mean  the  ultimate  principle  under- 
lying the  universe — as  unceasing  life,  freedom,  and 
power;  and  of  life  as  free  activity  in  a universe  of 
en(ll«‘SK  possibilities. 

Many  of  our  more  timid  philosophers,  in  their 
anxi<-ty  to  say  nothing  upon  wiiich  they  may  be 
tri[)pe«l  up.  have  stripped  life  so  hare  that  the  poor, 
M'ething,  sufTering  humanity,  clamoring  to  them  for 
sustenance,  are  turned  away  with  a stone.  Not  so 
Hekgsox.  lie  offers  men  again  free,  creative  energy. 
Me  shows  Life,  the  great  flux,  in  which  consciousness 
is  continually  mohling.  controlling,  restraining  mat- 
ter to  the  higher  victory.  M.  Bergson  has  somewhat 
limited  the  authority  of  pure  intellect,  but  he  has 
given  us  hack  the  intuitions. 

“An  intelligent  being  Iwars  w'ithin  himself  the 
means  to  transcend  his  own  nature.” 

“ We  do  not  think  real^me.  but  we  live  it  because 
life  transcends  intellec|^ 

evoliE^-j^il^vtrif  ithe  iol^i^;  aH®ifcj  ^11  pure 
duration’  is  there,  formid^Taround  the  JrmlTe^ial  con- 


cept ...  an  indistinct  fringe  that  fades  off  into  dark- 
ness. ...  It  is  its  presence  (the  surrounding  nucleus) 
that  enables  us  to  affirm  that  the  nucleus  is  a nucleus, 
that  pure  intellect  is  a contraction  by  condensation  of 
a more  extensive  power.  And  just  because  this  vague 
intuition  is  of  no  help  to  us  in  directing  our  action 
on  things,  which  action  takes  place  exclusively  on  the 
surface  of  reality,  we  may  presume  that  it  is  to  be 
exercised  not  merely  on  the  surface,  but  below.” 

To  the  technical  philosopher,  doubtless,,  the  great 
contribution  of  Bergson  to  modern  philosophy  is  his 
theory  of  duration;  and  that  when  we  observe  the 
movable  as  it  flows  past  us,  we  are  limited  by  the 
necessity  of  first  ensconcing  ourselves  in  the  stable 
and  the  immovable.  Thus,  he  says  the  intellect  is 
characterized  by  a natural  inability  to  comprehend 
life. 

In  conversation,  M.  Berg.son  said  he  sometimes 
looked  to  the  woman  of  the  future  for  a further  de- 
velopment of  philosophy  along  intuitional  lines. 
“ Then,”  said  his  interlocutor,  “ you  must  regret  the 
present  feminist  movement  in  which  women  are  de- 
manding the  same  rational  training,  the  same  political 
freedom,  the  same  methods  of  development  and  attack, 
a.s  men?” 

“Not  in  the  least,”  replietl  the  philosopher,  “On 
the  contrary,  I consider  the  present  feminist  move- 
inent  the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of  civilisation 
since  the  promulgation  of  the  Christian  ideal.  Think 
of  it,  one  whole  half  of  the  race  coming  to  its  own! 
rising  at  last,  from  the  position  of  drudge  or  toy,  as  it 
may  have  l)een,  in  all  cases  of  admitted  subordination, 
to  demand  the  freedom  to  think,  to  live,  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility. But  not -till  women  have  every  right 
that  men  have,  equal  political  power,  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  make  their  opinions  felt  and  acted  upon  in 
every  realm  of  life,  can  we  hope  for  a further  develop- 
ment of  the  race.” 

Perhaps  this  utterance  as  well  as  any  other  will 
show  how  deeply  in  8ym}»athy  with  life  as  it  is  now 
developing  is  M.  Bergson’s  attitude. 

Like  all  great  thinkers,  M.  Bergson  is  capable  of 
varied  interpretation.  There  is,  indeed,  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  Bibliography,  published  by  Columbia 
University,  a touch  of  subtle  diablerie  in  the  way  Dr. 
Dewey  has  chosen  from  Bergson’s  works  such  frag- 
ments as  should  stress  rather  the  commentator’s  out- 
look upon  life  than  the  philosopher’s  own.  But  all  that 
is  published  can  but  serve  the  purpose  of  turning 
those  interested  in  a philosophy  of  life  to  Bergson 
himself.  Louise  Collier  VV’ili,cox. 


Correspondence 

“AN  ASTOUNDING  EDITORIAL” 

PmSBOBG,  Pa.,  January  27,  1013. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sir, — In  the  January  6th  issue  of  Uarpeb’s  Weekly 
there  is  a most  astounding  editorial  criticizing  the 
Utah  State  Teachers’  Association  for  recommending 
an  amendment  to  the  state  constitution,  making  the 
teaching  of  patriotism  compulsory  in  the  public 
schools.  That  is  to  say,  a state  has  no  right  to  teach 
its  wards  to  respect  and  obey  it!  How  Jong  could  a 
state  maintain  its  existence  that  would  permit  its 
citizens,  unmolested,  to  insult  the  flag?  Is  it  possible 
that  a state  has  not  the  right  to  protect  its  own  life? 
The  editor  says,  “ Don’t  the  teachers  know  that  our 
flag  stands  for  freedom  and  that  freedom  is  a condi- 
tion from  which  all  unnecessary  compulsion  has  been 
eliminated?”  Jn  this  he  talks  like  an  incipient 
anarchist.  Evidently  his  idea  of  freedom  is  license — 
do  as  you  please — in  everything  that  pertains  to 
patriotism.  To  require  a pujtil  in  the  school  to  re- 
spect tile  flag  or  obey  the  authority  of  which  it  is  the 
symbol  would  l»e  “ unnecessary  compulsion,”  according 
to  his  philosophy.  Were  this  true,  a Benedict  Arnold 
might  WTap  himself  in  the  cloak  of  patriotism  and  go 
scot  free. 

The  animus  of  the  editorial  seems  to  lie  directed 
against  religion,  including  Bible- reading,  in  the  school, 
since  the  writer  likens  the  requirement  to  salute  the 
flag  (“flag  religion”  he  calls  it)  to  the  requirement 
of  Bihle-reading  in  the  school,  which  he  dubs  as  re- 
ligious persecution  wherever  there  is  objection  to  it. 
He  seems  to  forget  that  the  state  itself  is  a religious 
being  and  has  religious  duties  to  perform,  that  its 
laws  are  largely  based  on  the  law  of  God,  that  its 
authority  comes  from  (Tod,  that  its  citizens  are  taxed 
to  support  its  constitutional  and  statutory  laws  and 
should  have  their  children  taught  the  basis  of  these 
laws  and  the  source  of  the  authority  it  ex«‘rci.ses,  that 
all  this  can  be  done  only  by  familiarizing  the  youth  of 
the  country  with  the  Bible,  which  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  civilization  in  a land  declared  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  18'.>2  to  be  “a  Christian  nation.” 

If  the  above-named  editor  wants  to  de-Christian ize 
America  the  quickest  and  shortest  route  to  this  end 
is  to  banish  the  Bible  from  our  schools  at  the  behest  of 
some  one  who.  in  the  name  of  religion,  objects  to  its 
use.  Of  all  the  foes  to  Christian  Ami'rica.  there  are 
none  half  .so  dangerous  as  the  aggressors,  such  as  the 
above-named  editor,  who  in  the  name  of  religious 
persecution  would  make  irreligious  the  great  middle 
section  of  our  country’s  training  school  and  thus  rear 
up  a generation  of  eitizens-to-be  with  no  knowledge 
of  God  or  His  will  as  it  relates  to  national  life,  no 
respect  for  divine  authority  or  regard  for  divine  law. 
which  alone  will  command  obedience  to  any  human 
law.  It  is  the  welfare,  the  very  life,  indf'cd.  of  a 
Christian  nation  we  are  thinking  of.  and  not  the  so- 
called  rights  of  a few  irreligious  objectors  to  Christi- 
anity. which  is  the  most  vital  factor  in  our  national 
life. 

Let  the  flag  float  over  every  ><chool-housc  and  the 


Bible  have  a place  on  every  teacher’s  desk  and  be  read 
daily  in  every  school-room.  For  “ what  you  would 
have  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  that  you  must  put  into 
the  schools  of  the  land.”  If  there  are  any  who  do  not 
like  America’s  Christianity  with  its  fruits  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  its  public  school  with  the  word 
of  (Jod,  which  above  all  things  else  has  made  America 
what  she  is  to-day — the  pride  and  envy  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth — theirs  it  is  to  hunt  a country 
where  they  will  have  things  to  their  liking. 

I am,  air, 

James  S.  Martin, 

General  Superintendent,  National  Reform  Association. 

This  is  a smashing  letter,  but  is  not  our  corre- 
spondent.talking  to  himself  rather  than  to  us?  Has 
he  not  read  into  the  Weekly’s  paragraph  a great  deal 
that  it  did  not  contain? 

He  has,  undoubtedly.  He  has  wholly  mistaken  the 
animus  of  the  editorial  he  discusses. 

What  a glorious  cause  reform  would  l>e  if  it  were 
not  for  the  reformers! — Editor. 


THE  SUFFRAGE  AND  THE  HOOK 

Beedenbostel,  Celle,  Germany,  January  28,  tQij. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir, — I was  so  much  amused  by  your  comment  on 
Miss  Ellen  Glasgow’s  words  that  I am  ready  to  face 
the  scorn  even  of  Mrs.  Lulu  McClure  Clarke,  who  once 
did  me  the  honor  to  state  that  we  of  Beedenbostel 
were  (in  her  opinion)  fast  asleep.  I cannot  imagine 
anything  more  ridiculous  than  a woman  who  is  obliged 
to  beg  her  hiislmnd  to  “ hook  her  up  the  back  ” going 
to  the  polls  for  the  purpose  of  solemnly  recording  the 
fact  that,  after  mature  and  deliberate  consideration, 
she  favors  this  or  that  candidate  for  the  highest  (ffiice 
of  one  of  the  greatest  nations  on  earth. 

It  seems  to  me,  of  “ sleepy  Beedenbostel,”  that  any 
one  who  desires  to  wield  such  a mighty  weapon  as  the 
ballot  should  art  least  have  common  sense  enough  to 
clothe  himself  so  as  to  be  entirely  independent  of 
outside  influences.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that 
man  and  wife  are  politicaly  opposed  and  the  husband 
refuses  to  “ hook  his  wife  up  the  back  ” unless  she 
votes  for  his  candidate.  Of  course,  she  can  call  the 
servant.  But  supposing  the  servant  is  a rank  Socialist 
and  takes  advantage  of  her  opportunity  and,  like  the 
husband,  should  blackmail  her  mistress.  There  being 
no  children,  the  poor  lady  would  be  obliged  to  go  to 
some  good  neighl)or;  hut  the  neighbors  might  also 
refuse  her  their  aid  on  similar  grounds.  I say,  sup- 
posing all  this  were  to  happen  to  a woman  who  can’t 
hook  herself  up  the  back,  as  is  the  case  with  about 
ninety  per  cent,  of  women.  Does  any  sane  person 
believe  that  a female  vote,  under  the  above  circum- 
stances, can  be  reckoned  with? 

I am,  sir,  0.  M.  Roit. 

Oh  yes;  we  do. — Editor. 

GERMAN  F(X)DS  AND  F(H)D  LAWS 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sir, — In  a recent  is^e  of  the  Weekly  Mr.  Albrecht 
Hartung  states  that  “ Ve  have  the  greatest  confidence 
in  European  food,  but  none  whatever  in  American.” 
Also  that  “ we  are  all  so  distrustful  of  the  food  placed 
on  sale  in  this  country  . . . that  we  buy  the  imported 
German  article.” 

My  dear  Mister  Innocent,  don’t  you  know  that  the 
German  pure-food  laws  are  made  for  (iermans  in 
Germany?  Preservatives  are  strictly  prohibited  in 
food  preparations  sold  in  Germany,  but  permitted  if 
said  foods  are  for  export. 

“ Frankfurters,”  for  instance,  contain  no  borax  if 
made  and  sold  in  Germany.  If  made  and  sold  for 
foreign  countries  the  packer  can  use  as  much  borax 
a.s  he  pleases.  This  is  only  one  instance.  I could 
cite  a dozen  if  space  permitted. 

-Also  the  editor  is  away  off  when  he  states  that 
“German  beer,  for  example,  beats  our  beer.”  He 
should  say.  “ The  average  German  lieiw  beats  the 
average  Ainerican.”  'I’rue,  few  of  our  brewers  are 
iiirning  out  a beer  that  equals  the  best  German,  but  I 
know  of  some  that  do, 

H.  C.  Stiefel. 


FIA'I’  MONKY 

Carson  City,  Nhv..  January  13,  1013. 
To  I hr  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

•'^IK. — In  your  issue  of  December  28.  1012,  you  say: 
So  it  is  not  ea.sy  to  get  much  of  a hearing  for  sane, 
thoughtful  talk  about  the  matter.  It  is  much  easier 
to  g«‘t  a hearing  for  sensational,  misleading  talk,  for 
quack  remedies,  for  flat  money  schemes,  and  the 
like.  ...” 

Will  you  kiiidl.v  in  your  next,  or  some  other  early 
issue  state  what  other  money  there  is  now.  or  ever 
has  been,  or  ever  can  be,  than  " flat  money”? 

Is  not  all  money,  evmi  ‘the  gold  coin  and  the 
yreenhnek  ” made  liy  the  fiat  of  the  law  and  only  by 
the  fiat  of  the  law? 

I am.  sir. 

A.  li.  Fitzgerald. 

No;  gold  has  iiifrinsie  valm-.  A’ou  can  buy  eoin- 
inodities  with  gold  wludber  it  is  coined  or  not. — 
Editor. 


PATH.  .TONES  IS  BTHHED 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir,. — W(‘  got  Paul  Toiu's  buried,  all  right,  didn’t  we? 
I thought  we’d  get  him  buried  if  you  brought  it  out 
in  your  papers. 

'fhank  vou. 

1 feel  80  glad  thatl  m 

“I  am.  sir. 

PENN 


TO  WOODROW  WILSON:  GREETINGS! 


Good  morning,  Mr.  President ! 

To  you,  indeed,  it  hardly  seems  needful  that  this 
journal  should  offer  assurances  of  its  own  good- 
will and  good  wishes.  In  all  its  life  no  political 
enterprise  has  ever  engaged  its  sympathies  more 
(leejily  than  that  which  ends  to-day  as  you  take 
your  solemn  oath  of  office.  But  to  you,  too,  we 
can  offer  whatever  heartening  there  may  be  in 
our  conviction  that  you  also  have  the  good- 
will and  the  good  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
Americans. 

We  have  no  fear,  Mr.  President,  that  you  will 
overestimate  the  value  of  our  own  or  any  other 
assurances  in  that  matter;  even  if  you  agree  with 
them,  you  will  not  vainly  imagine  that  your  pres- 
ent great  prestige  and  popularity  are  a secure 
jiossession.  For  we  feel  sure  that  you  are  not 
politically  .short-sighted.  We  feel  sure  that  you 
do  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  more  auspiciously 
a man  enters  upon  a great  trial  of  his  quality 
the  more  he  has  to  fear  from  anything  like  failure 
to  meet  it  worthily.  You  have  shown  convincing- 
ly that  you  understand  the  incessant  nature  of 
democracy’s  demands  and  the  necessity  of  meeting 
them  continuously,  unfalteringly — of  fighting  all 
erne's  battles  through,  as  Grant  said — if  one  would 
survive  politically. 

In  that  clear-eyed  envisagement  of  obligations 
and  of  dangers  we  find,  indeed,  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  our  hope  in  your  administration;  for 
we  regard  it  as  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  your 
political  competency. 

On  this  point,  no  doubt,  we  differ  with  many 
other  observers  of  your  career.  For  we  do  not 
in  the  least  share  the  apprehension  that  your  long 
years  of  devotion  to  academic  tasks  will  be  found 
to  have  dimmed  your  eyes  to  harsh  realities.  On 
the  contrary,  we  take  comfort  from  the  circum- 
stance that  you  have  all  your  life  been  studying 
in  quiet  such  problems  as  now  confront  you,  such 
careers  as  you  yourself  are  now  attempting.  We 
arc  happy  to  feel  that,  like  most  Americans,  but 
unlike  your  immediate  predecessor,  you  like  poli- 
tics; that  you  understand  politics;  that  you  have 
already  proved  yourself  an  excellent  politician. 
We  shall  be  disappointed  if,  before  the  end,  you 
shall  not  have  proved  yourself  a great  politician. 

So  shall  we  all  be,  Mr.  President,  and  so  will  you 
be;  for  none  of  us  has  indicated  a clearer  compre* 
hension  than  you  liave  indicated  of  what  the  times 
and  the  country’s  mood  really  demand  of  you. 
Administrative  skill,  executive  efficiency — these, 
of  course,  are  always  demanded  of  a President. 
But  you  know  that  to-day,  for  you,  they  will  not 
be  enough.  You  know  that  you  face  a crisis;  that 
you  may,  quite  conceivably,  inaugurate  an  epoch. 
Before  we  take  up,  with  other  journals,  our  con- 
stant duty  of  unsparing  criticism,  perhaps  you 
will  permit  us  briefly  to  indicate  what  we  conceive 
your  full  task  and  opportunity  to  be. 

It  is  to  lead  democracy  in  a fresh  advance  which 
it  now  clamors  for.  It  is  to  guide  democrac.v 
wisely  while  it  compasses  and  overcomes  a new 
kind  of  opposition  that  for  some  generations  has 
been  erecting  itself  among  us;  a kind  of  opposi- 
tion to  democracy  which,  is  all  the  more  baffling 
and  confounding  because  it  is,  in  the  main,  an 
ontcome  of  democracy  itself;  because  it  is  as  if, 
in  our  startled  battling  with  it,  a giant  strove  with 
his  own  giant  offspring.  In  this  respect  the  curi- 
ous instinct  of  the  cartoonists  is  no  false  leading, 
but  a true  indicator  of  our  real  predicament. 
For  the  real  foe  of  democracy  in  this  country 


wears  no  form  that  privilege  has  ever  worn  before. 
It  is  not  monarchical,  it  is  not  aristocratic,  it  is 
not  military,  it  is  not  clerical.  It  is  entirely 
economic  and  industrial.  The  seat  and  source  of 
it  is  neither  court  nor  camp  nor  church;  it  is 
the  common  market-place.  The  essence  of  it  is, 
to  be  sure,  monopoly,  and  monopoly  is  old.  But 
this  kind  of  monopoly,  self  - created  and  self- 
sustaining  monopoly,  is  new.  It  is  young  and 
vigorous.  Of  all  the  forces  that  make  against 
democracy  it  is  the  youngest  and  most  vigorous 
now  extant  in  the  world. 

That  is  you?  giant  antagonist,  Mr.  President; 
and  democracy  expects  of  you  nothing  less  than 
that  you  forthwith  i)rovc  yourself  its  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer. 

A great  expectation,  truly!  For  the  movement 
you  must  head,  like  most  of  democracy’s  periodical 
uprisings  and  self  - assertions,  is  vague  and  in- 
stinctive, as  vrell  as  tremendous.  But  we  can- 
not doubt  that  you  both  comprehend  its  sweep 
and  are  striving  to  find  for  it  definite  aims  and 
reasonable  methods.  Fortunately,  you  are  in  deep 
sympathy  with  it;  otherwise  you  could  never  hope 
to  guide  it.  But  fortunately,  too,  you  have  your- 
self written  the  history  of  another  very  similar 
movement — the  movement  by  which  the  people, 
with  Andrew  Jackson  leading,  once  before  “took 
possession  of  their  government.”  Turn  to  the 
skilful  phrases  in  which  you  yourself  have  pictured 
that  advance,  estimated  alike  the  gains  and  the 
costs  of  it,  praised  and  blamed  its  leadership,  and 
you  will  find  there  many  a true  word  and  man,y 
a sound  reflection  that  should  to-day  be  helpful 
to  you  and  to  your  fellows  in  leadership.  For 
the  present  age  seems  plainly  to  demand  of  you 
that  in  many  respects  you  be  like  Jackson.  But 
it  is  a later  age;  may  it  not  therefore  demand 
more?  You  have  had  a better  training  than 
Jackson’s,  and  no  such  harsh,  embittering  ante- 
cedents; may  we  not,  therefore,  expect  of  you  less 
of  error  and  violence  and  excess,  and  more  of  re- 
straint and  of  just  consideration  and  calm  fore- 
sight, yet  without  loss  of  firmness  in  essentials? 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  it  is  a great  expectation,  a 
daunting  expectation.  We  should  be  insincere,  we 
should  be  merely  flatteting  you — or  any  other  man 
alive,  for  that  matter — if  we  pretended  an  abso- 
lute assurance  of  your  proving  entirely  equal  to  it. 
It  is  enough  that,  like  your  party  and  like  the 
country,  we  should  account  .you,  of  all  men  visible 
now  to  the  nation,  the  man  most  likel.y  to  prove 
equal  to  it. 

We  do  not  neglect  to  note  your  handicaps;  we 
shall  not  forget  them  when  we  fall  back  into  our 
ordinary  function  of  watchfulness  and  criticism. 
It  was  your  immediate  predecessor’s  misfortune  to 
load  a party  which  had  been  too  long  in  power; 
it  is  your  misfortune  that  you  lead  a party  which 
has  been  too  long  out  of  power.  It  lacks  the  train- 
ing power  alone  can  give.  It  has  the  habit  of 
irresponsible  protest  and  criticism,  not  of  respon- 
sible action.  You  will  be  surrounded  by  men  who 
can  speak  only  from  conviction,  not  from  experi- 
ence. To  keep  your  leadership,  you  must  be,  per- 
haps, complacent  with  ignorance  and  prejudice. 
Do  not,  we  beseech  you,  be  too  complacent;  for 
that  may  prove  your  greatest  danger.  We  do  not 
underestimate  the  necessity  of  tact  and  considera- 
tion and  whatever  else  may  make  for  harmony, 
but  we  would,  nevertheless,  fortify  you  in  loyalty 
to  your  own  superior  training  and  instincts.  For 
it  must  be  with  you  as  with  every  other  man 


lifted  up  to  high  place  and  great  power.  There 
is  no  way  to  spare  you  the  duty  of  self-reliance; 
there  is  no  way  to  spare  you  the  loneliness  of 
your  great  station.  If  you  relieve  it  with  a 
kitchen  cabinet,  we,  for  one,  shall  not  too 
censorious. 

Your  party  is  also  hungry,  for  it  comes  in  from 
a long  wandering  in  the  desert,  and  from  this 
cause,  too,  you  will  face,  temptation  and  must 
endure  a wearying  importunity.  More  than  that: 
l>ecause  your  party  is  unaccustomed  to  power,  it 
will  not  be  at  ease  in  power.  Part  of  your  great 
task  in  leadershiji  will  be  to  teach  it  stdf-con- 
fidence;  yet  it  will  be  equally  necessary  to  hold  it 
back  from  over  - confidence  and  extravagance. 
There  will  inevitably  be  required  of  you  a con- 
stant and  supremely  difficult  balancing  of  restraint 
and  energy,  of  sympathy  and  steadfastness,  of 
courage  and  caution.  For  the  full  test  of  yo\i 
and  your  party  will  be  nothing  less  than  this; 
that  through  you  democracy  shall  win  victories 
and  yet  shall  not  abuse  them. 

But  if,  Mr.  President,  we  are  thus  candidly 
mindful  of  all  that  confronts  you,  we  are  also 
happily  mindful  of  much,  of  very  much,  to  hearten 
and  to  help  you.  Happily  for  you,  as  for  us  all,  you 
are  the  choice  of  no  one  section,  but  of  the  whole 
country.  As  your  elevation  excludes  no  one  sec- 
tion from  povrer,  you  will  escape  a kind  of  bitter- 
ness that  has  borne  hard  on  many  of  your  predeces- 
sors; and  yet  you  will  not  lack  the  fine  inspiration 
to  be  drawn  from  the  peculiar  pride  in  you  of  a 
particular  section,  a section  strong  in  loyalties. 
Southern-born,  it  is  your  privilege  to  restore  the 
South  to  a full  share  in  the  country’s  affairs,  to 
help  lier  prove  her  fitness  for  it,  and  to  revive,  let  us 
hope  forever,  the  great  tradition  of  her  spacious 
patriotism  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic. 

licss  than  this,  perhaps,  but  far  from  little,  will 
be  the  inspiration  of  your  academic  memories. 
At  every  crisis  there  will  be  the  inspiring  con- 
sciousness that  to  an  extraordinary  degree  you 
represent  in  American  public  life  the  training  and 
ideals  of  American  colleges.  There  will  be  some- 
thing still  more  poignant — the  passionate,  inti- 
mate appeal  of  your  own  ancient  university,  calling 
upon  you,  as  with  bells  and  songs,  to  win  for  hrr 
still  greater  honors.  If  need  be,  oZma  mater  may 
serve  you  better  still.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the 
wo^^t,  if  the  path  of  duty  becomes  the  way  of 
sacrifice,  if  it  so  happens  that  you  must  lay  down 
even  popularity  itself  on  the  altar  of  patriotism, 
you  can  still  see  the  tall  tower  with  which  she  com- 
memorates that  other  President  of  whom,  in  the 
hour  of  his  seeming  failure,  you  yourself  wrote: 

“ The  men  who  assess  his  fame  in  the  future 
will  be  no  partisans,  but  men  who  love  candor, 
courage,  honesty,  strength,  unshaken  capacity,  and 
high  purpose  such  as  his.” 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  the  task  is  great,  the  dan- 
gers manifold,  and  manifold  the  temptations.  But 
all  your  youth  will  now,  surely,  rise  up  and  re- 
inforce your  manhood.  The  great  thing  has  hap- 
pened— has  happened  to  you,  of  all  men.  Surely 
you  will  not  quail  before  it.  Surely  you  will 
not  lack  in  the  face  of  opportunity  and  of  dan- 
ger the  supreme  human  quality;  you  will  not 
lack  courage — the  kind  of  courage  that  is  one 
with  sincerity.  As  you  go  to  meet  Fate’s  call,  the 
time’s  demand,  your  countiy’s  summons,  your 
mood  will  not  be  one  of  pride  or  self-sufficiency; 
yet  surely  it  will  be  as  if,  in  your  own  heart,  a 
drum  beat,  or  a trumpet  soimded. 
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WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT  FOR  "HARPERS  WEEKLY” 


inauguration  of  Wootlrow  Wilson  men  who  did  thcst*  tliinfjs  wore  not  dialionowt.  They  traverse  an  o<)ual  are  l>efore  it  comes  to  rest.  Action 
the  twenty-eighth  President  of  the  «lid  simply  what  society  permitted,  and  whatever  and  reaction — it  is  tlie  story  of  life  in  two  words, 
ited  States  means  more  than  the  society  sanctions  is  pnyier.  It  is  a niomentoii.s  time,  this  twenty-eighth  Presi- 

re passing  of  the  Presidency  from  Rebates  and  other  evasions  and  infractions  of  the  dency.  and  the  next  four  years  will  he  of  extraordinary 
( man  who  has  ended  his  labors  law  are  no  longc*r  jiermittcd.  They  are  as  mueh  inhwest  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  the  people 

one  who  is  about  to  assume  them,  criminal  as  pockv-tbook-snatehing  or  burglary.  They  of  all  the  world  in  only  scarcely  lesser  degree.  Hardly 

portant  as  that  occurrence  is.'  It  cannot  be  condoned  because  they  are  ” business  ” any  any  man  has  come  to  the  Presidency  with  more  diffi- 

ans  more  than  the  political  revo-  more  than  the  misdirected  ingenuity  of  the  thief  is  cult  problems  confronting  him  or  that  demand  higher 

.u,.ion  that  it  signifies,  the  transfer  condoned  because  it  is  liis  business.  Whether  tlie  wisdom  or  a more  unseltisii  purpose  or  greater  courage, 

of  the  control  of  the  government  from  one  political  world  has  grown  more  moral  or  more  sensible  need  not  There  is  no  era  of  good  feeling;  it  is  a time  of  bitter 
party  to  the  other,  always  a matter  of  moment  in  a be  discusseil;  the  cause  is  not  material  so  long  as  the  and  violent  partisanship,  of  great  unrest,  of  little 
country  where  the  paVtj'  system  of  government  pre-  result  is  seen,  and  the  result  is  apparent  to  every  one.  veneration  for  the  past  and  of  confidence  in  the  genera- 
vails.  When  the  people  vote  a party  out  it  means,  Nor  is  it  importiint  to  try  to  discover  to  whom  the  tion  of  to-day  being  able  to  build  not  only  for  itself, 
flatly,  repudiation,  dissatisfaction  with  what  has  been  praise  shall 'be  awarded,  whether  it  is  due  to  an  indi-  but  for  the  future.  Jconoclasm  makes  a greater  appeal 
done,  disbelief  in  the  promises  of  reform.  That  is  vidual  or  to  a party  or  to  any  particular  force.  What  than  reverence.  Time  was  when  the  Constitution  was 
about  as  dramatic  a thing  as  hapjiens,  although  like  was  vital  to  la*  accomplished,  what  was  for  the  general  held  in  such  respc^ct  that  to  change  it  was  regarded 

most  things  of  this  life  it  lias  l)ecome  commonplace  and  good,  has  been  ac<'ompliahed.  not  comi»letely.  for  there  ns  little  less  than  impiety,  and  sc  surely  was  it  thought 

lost  its  novelty,  therefore  it  do<‘s  not  affect  us  as  is  never  a finality  in  progress,  but  as  a long  step  for-  to  be  safe  from  attack  that  it  was  regarded  as  im- 
keenly  as  it  should.  It  is  a startling  thing  when  ward.  And  in  taking  this  step  coiise«|uences  no  one  pregnable  and  a sure  bulwark  against  any  violent 

several  million  people  are  moved  by  a common  im-  could  well  anticipate  have  followed,  and  it  is  these  change  in  the  fundamental  system  of  government, 

pulse,  when  after  due  deliberation  and  consideration  consequences  that  are  well  worth  consideration.  Since  the  conclusion  of  the  Civil  War  it  has  come  to  be 

they  agree  that  they  have  been  inelliciently  or  cor-  In  the  last  few  years  the  American  people  have  believed  by  Americans  that  only  as  the  result  of  war 

ruptly  served,  that  their  confidence  has  been  violated,  l)ecome  radical.  That  is  said  neither  in  rei)roaeh  nor  witli  a foreign  nation  or  a crisis  that  threatened  the 

that  the  phnlges  which  they  had  a right  to  expect  in  approval,  but  as  a simple  statement  of  fact.  That  very  existence  of  the  nation  could  the  Constitution 

would  be  observed  have  been  ignored,  and  that  their  they  have  become  radical  is  in  itself  neither  a thing  be  changed,  but  we  have  seen  now  that  even  the  Con- 

only  hope  is  to  dismiss  unworthy  servants  and  try  to  be  ashamed  of  nor  to  be  feared;  it  is  only  the  way  stitution  is  not  powerful  enougli  to  withstand  assault, 
those  who  give  hope  of  something  better.  But  the  in  which  their  radicalism  takes  shajie  that  may  be.  In  a time  of  |)rofuund  peace  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
coming  of  ^Ir.  Wilson  to  the  White  House,  and  with  but  not  necessarily  is,  a thing  to  be  guarded  against,  with  no  foe  threatening  .and  no  fear  of  rebellion  or 
him  the  Democratic  party  in  a majority  in  both  Houses  It  is  quite  natural  that  in  the  effort  to  bring  about  revolt,  the  Constitution  has  been  amended;  another 
of  Congress,  means  more,  a great  deal  more,  than  even  reforms  some  of  the  reformers  more  inspired  by  zeal  amendment  is  pending;  other  amendments  have  lieen 
this.  It  means  that  the  old  days  have  ended  and  that  than  discretion  should  have  been  carrietl  too  far  in  the  ])roposed  that  if  earried  would  bring  about  radical 
a new  era  has  come.  other  direction.  Out  of  reaction  comes  revolution,  and  changes.  No  one  will  now  say  that  what  has  already 

A person  w(>uld  Ik?  quite  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  revolution  is  always  extreme.  This  revolution  has  dc-  lM;en  done  will  not  be  done  in  the  future  and  that  the 
time  not  to  sec  that  a very  great  change  has  come  stroyed  parties  as  they  formerly  existed  and  brought  Constitution  of  ten  years  hence  may  not  be  a very 
over  the  American  people  during  the  last  few  years,  about  a new  alignment  of  forces.  The  old  parties  have  different  in.strum<nt  from  that  which  the  fathers  left 
They  have  changed  in  a great  many  things,  they  have  not  been  robbed  of  the  names  that  w(>re  the  banners  as  their  legacy. 

changed  in  the  view  they  hold  of  the  relations  that  under  whidi  they  fought  and  which  were  tlicir  greatest  Much  that  the  people  complain  of  is  justified  and 

ought  to  exist  between  the  people  and  the  state,  be-  a.«sets,  but  often  names  survive  and  the  things  they  is  the  result  of  a vicious  system  that  has  given 

tween  the  people  and  the  men  who  are  intrusted  with  cover  are  new.  Tlie  election  of  last  year  brouglit  into  greater  consideration  to  the  individual  than  to  the 
the  duties  of  making  law^s,  between  tlie  people  and  existtuice  a }>arty  that  was  nothing  if  it  was  not  radical,  mass,  and  many  grievances  are  imaginary  or  are 
the  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  adminisb-r  the  laws,  but  which  did  not  have  the  courage  to  call  itself  inevitable  in  a state  of  .society  highly  specialized  and 
There  is  now  a different  concept  of  “ service,”  of  what  radical,  and  left  another  party  in  the  main  conservative  extremely  complex.  But  in  "seeking  to  remedy  the 
we  familiarly  know  as  politics,  of  the  relations  lietween  tinctured  by  mild  radicalism,  and  still  another  party  evils  that  are  real  and  not  imaginary  the  tendency  of 
individual  and  individual,  of  the  duties  and  resuonsi-  in  the  main  inclined  to  be  radical  balanced  by  a strong  recent  years  has  been  to  enact  legislation  that  should 
bilities  and  obligations  of  citizenship.  It  is  a change  conservative  element.  That  word  coii-scrvative  has  j)roteet  the  mass  against  the  individual,  and  it  has 
very  much  for  the  better  and  a change  that  was  inevi-  been  used  as  a term  of  contempt,  but  it  sliould  not  be.  Is'en  forgotten  that  the  mass  is  only  an  aggregate  of 
table.  It  is  a sjdritual  and  mental  enlargement.  It  The  whole  system  of  nature,  without  which  life  would  individuals.  It  may  seem  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
is  a sure  sign  of  progress.  Ik?  impossild'e  and  progress  not  to  he  imagined,  is  a age  and  the  dictab's  of  humanity  to  sxy  that  too  much 

Mr.  Wilson  marks  the  new  era,  not  so  much  in  him-  iicver-cmling  conflict  between  the  forces  of  action  and  of  the  time  of  hgislators  has  been  dirocte<l  to  amelio- 
self,  but  in  the  eircumstanees  that  brought  him  to  reaction,  the  viohmt  contact  of  extremes,  which  pro-  rating  the  condition  of  the  employed  and  too  little  has 
where  he  is.  He  stands  for  the  new,  for  the  aspirations  duce  the  hap|)y  mean.  Nature  is  always  trying  radi-  i)een  spent  in  making  it  possible*  for  them  to  become 
and  impulses  that  to-day  animate  so  many  of  his  cally  to  destroy  itnelf  and  conservatively  to  save  itaelf.  the  employer.  L(>gislation  that  makes  opportunity 
fellow-countrymen.  In  the  pa.st  a great  many  things  Society  needs  the  radical  force  to  drive  it  forward,  to  more  diflicult  is  not  wise  legislation.  The  poor  man 
were  done  that  wore  tolerated  but  not  approved,  that  try  ex[»erimcnts,  (>ftcn  to  be  led  away  by  quite  unsound  with  the  right  amliition  is  not  content  to  be  always 
were  condemned  but  not  resisted.  It  is  not  necessary  doctrines;  and  the  conservative  force  to  prevent  it  poor,  hut  looks  forward  to  the  time  wlien  he  may  *be 
to  go  into  details,  for  every  reader  knows  what  they  from  iKung  driven  too  far  or  too  recklessly  forward,  to  rich,  and  the  legislation  that  stifles  enterprise  or 
were.  It  is  sufllcient  to  say  that  when,  to  use  only  one  make  experiments  more  diflicult  .so  that  caution  can  Ije  hampers  initiative  is  not  in  his  interest.  When  regu- 
example.  railways  gave  relates  to  their  large  shippers,  imposed,  to  block  taking  up  every  idea  that  for  tiie  lation  tak(“s  tiic  form  of  paternalism  that  deprives  men 
the  persons  who  profited  by  this  discrimination  were  moment  seems  to  promise  l.Topia.  It  would  be  a very  of  ineentive  and  offers  no  preiniura  to  brains,  the  stupid 
unable  to  convince  themselves  that  any  harm  was  done,  bad  thing  for  the  world  if  it  was  made  up  only  of  are  not  Iielfjcd  and  the  clever  suffer.  When  capital  is 
or  that  they  did  injury  either  to  the  people  as  a whole  radicals,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  even  worse  if  there  legarded  with  suspicion,  capital  hides  itself  rather 
or  to  any  individual.  It  is  not  that  these  men  had  were  nothing  hut  conservatives.  But  the  conservative  than  risk  attack.  When  to  lx*  rich  through  honest 
dulled  eonseiencos  or  that  their  moral  sense  was  is  not  to  be  hooted  at  or  dcspi.sed.  The  man  who  is  effort  is  to  incur  hostility,  no  inducement  is  given  to 
blunted;  it  was  simply  that  their  point  of  view  was  .satisfied  with  what  is  old  “imply  iK'cause  it  is  old  and  properly  direeted  energy. 

wrong  and  tlicir  morality  had  been  subordinated  to  sets  his  fare  against  jirogres-^  is  of  little  use  to  him-  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  tlie  wisdom 
their  teaching.  A man  who  bought  in  large  quantities,  self  and  an  injury  to  the  world;  the  man  who  walks  and  patriotism  disfilayed  by  President  Wilson  and  his 
they  argued,  wa.s  pro[K?rly  entitled  to  a lower  price  with  caution  and  must  be  eonvinced  that  what  is  new  party  in  Congress  during  the  next  few  years  the  course 
than  one  who  bought  sparingly,  it  was  simply  the  ordi-  is  good,  not  because  it  is  new  but  b<‘cause  it  rcal'y  has  of  tlie  United  States  for  many  years  to  come  will  be 
nary  rule  of  trade  that  wholesale  prices  were  always  meiit,  is  a useful  citizen  and  of  value  to  the  state*.  shaped,  'rempered  radicalism,  progress  in  -the  real 

lower  than  retail,  and  the  same  principle  was  applied  It  is  because  there  are  now  these  two  forces  well  sense  of  the  w’ord.  measures  that  are  for  the  good  of 

to  transportation.  The  great  shipper  ought  to  have  defined  and  powerful  that  the  coming  of  Mr.  Wilson  to  the  great  majority  but  with  consideration  for  the 
more  consideration  shown  to  him  than  the  .smaller,  the  PresiiUncy  means  so  much,  and  on  him  so  much  minority — for  the  minority,  while  it  may  be  wrong,  is 
favors  that  the  powerful  had  a right  to  demand  the  will  depend  whether  these  forces  shall  be  wisely  di-  not  neces.sarily  criminal — legislation  that  has  a definite 
weak  could  not  expect.  The  existence  of  this  state  of  rcctcd — and  curbed  when  ncce.ssaiy — or  work  havoc.  ]>urpose  in  view  and  so  framed  that  that  purpose  can 
affairs  was  known  to  most  and  aroused  no  great  oppo-  The  past  has  jilayed  its  jiart  and  is  dead.  No  man  be-  be  carried  out.  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  ma- 
sition.  The  little  men  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  lieves  that  we  shall  ever  again  sanction  the  things  of  jority  of  the  American  people  wdio  ha%’e  turned  their 
they  would  be  great  and  could  imjiose  their  own  which  we  now  disapprove  or  tolerate  offenses  that  are  liacks  on  the  past  and  are  facing  the  future  with  hope, 
terms;  until  that  time  they  were  content  to  wait,  no  longer  permitted.  That  day  is  gone,  but  in  iK’ing  Radicalism  that  is  radical  merely  for  the  love  of  the 
Meanwhile  it  occurred  to  no  one  that  discriminations  witness  to  a new  day  there  is  danger  that  reform  may  new  and  the  untried,  that  delights  in  experiments 
were  unjust  and  dangerous,  that  if  one  man  paid  less  go  too  far.  It  will  perhaps  be  said  that  reform  can  simply  for  the  sake  of  toying  with  the  unknown,  that 
than  another  some  man  had  to  pay  more,  that  in  the  never  go  too  far.  that  the  only  way  to  remove  an  evil  ha.s  no  settleil  principles,  that  yields  ttio  easily  to  the 
end  the  public  paid  the  bill  and  was  at  the  mercy  of  a is  to  extirpate  it.  and  that  half-way  measures  are  never  jiressure  of  unconsidered  public  opinion,  that  magnifies 
few  individuals  and  was  denied  the  advantage  of  com-  satisfactory;  they  an?  a palliative,  but  not  a cure,  agitation  or  exaggerates  di.scontent  without  cause,  Avill 
petition  and  that  healthy  rivalry  which  can  only  exist  Theoretically  the  argument  is  sound,  but  the  soundest  be  sternly  rebuked. 

when  no  unfair  preference  is  given  to  any  of  the  com-  theories  must  often  yield  to  the  necessity  of  circum-  'J'he  opportunity  is  great.  It  is  said  that  the  oppor- 

Jietitors.  .As  with  fr<*ight  rebates,  so  with  everything  stance.  Evolution  has  accomplished  more  than  revolu-  tunity  and  the  man  always  meet.  With  the  op|)or- 

else.  The  "smart”  man  was  the  successful  man.  To  tion;  mild  remedies  are  often  more  eflicacious  than  tunity  existing  and  Air.  ^^■ilson  the  man  one  may  feel 
break  the  law  was  foolish.  Init  to  evade  the  law  was  not  violent.  After  every  revedution  comes  reaction,  and  that  the  future  is  secure  and  that  the  great  reforms 
dishonorable,  but  clever.  It  must  be  repeated  that  the  when  the  pendulum  swings  forward  too  far  it  must  which  the  public  demands  will  be  carried  out  wisely. 


SONG 

BY  SARA  TEASDALE 

Hold  me  on  your  heart  as  the  brave  sea  holds  the  foam, 

Take  me  far  away  to  the  hills  that  hide  your  home. 

Peace  shall  thatch  the  roof,  and  love  shall  latch  the  door — 
But  wdiat  if  1 heard  my  first  love  calling  me  once  more? 

Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


Look  back  with  longing  eyes  and  know  that  T will 
Idft  me  iH)  in  your  love  a.s  a light  wind  lifts  a swallow. 
Let  our  night  be  far  in  sun  or  wdndy  rain — 

But  wh^  if  I heard  mv  first  love  calling  me  again? 
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But  wn^  If  i Heard  mv  i; 
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A profile  view  of  the  President 
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The  first  photograph 
after  his  nomination 
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He  is  a golfer,  like  his  predecessor 


In  the  State  House  at  Trenton 


En  route  for  Bermuda 


Greeting  the  citizens  of  Marion,  Indiana,  on  a sF>eechmaking  tour 


Admiring  a baby  after  his  nomination.  Most  candidates  do  this  before 
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THE  NEW  MISTRESS  OF  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

THE  LATEST  PORTRAIT  OF  MRS.  WOODROW  WILSON 
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Miss  Jessie  Wilson 


Miss  Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson 


The  home  at  Princeton  which  Woodrow  Wilson  left  when  he  entered  politics 
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INAUGURATIONS  OF  THE  PAST 

Some  of  the  Dramatic  and  Picturesque  Circumstances  under  which 


Mr.  Wilson’s 


eASHIXGTON  has  been  witness  to 
many  inaugurations  in  many  dif- 
ferent moods.  There  have  been 
inaugurations  grave  and  gay,  in- 
augurations dramatic  and  inaugura- 
tions comic,  inaugurations  with  the 
black  clouds  hovering  and  war  the 
background,  inaugurations  when 
the  people  were  in  a jubilant  mood 
and  bent  on  holiday-making,  inaugurations  when  it 
was  feared  before  the  day  was  over  the  sound  of  rifle- 
shot and  cannon  would  light  the  fires  of  civil  strife, 
inaugurations  without  ceremony  and  those  in  which  all 
the  pomp  and  pageantry  compatible  with  Democratic 
simplicity  were  part  of  the  show. 

The  most  dramatic  inauguration  was  Lincoln’s  first. 
Every  one  realized  that  civil  war  was  imminent,  pas- 
sion ran  high,  open  threats  had  been  made  that  the 
hand  of  the  assassin  would  defeat  the  will  of  the 
people  and  Lincoln  would  not  be  permitted  to  take  the 
oath  as  President.  Many  members  and  Senators  had 
thrown  up  their  seats  in  Congress  to  sit  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederacy,  many  clerks  in  the  depart- 
ments were  so  defiant  and  so  contemptuous  of  the 
power  of  the  government  that  they  flagrantly  flaunted 
secession  badges.  Under  these  circumstances,  and 
with  no  one  knowing  what  the  day  might  bring  forth, 
Mr.  Lincoln  took  the  historic  ride  along  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  that  was  to  lead  to  Valhalla.  According  to 
custom  then  fairly  well  established,  Mr.  Buchanan,  the 
outgoing  President,  called  for  his  successor  at  Willard’s 
Hotel,  where  Mr.  Lincoln  was  staying,  and  in  an  open 
barouche  they  drove  to  the  Capitol.  So  great  was  the 
fear  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  assassinate 
Mr.  Lincoln  that  a company  of  German  sharpshooters 
was  stationed  on  the  roofs  of  the  highest  buildings  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Ball  cartridges  had  been  served 
to  them,  and  their  instructions  were  to  fire  if  any 
hostile  demonstration  was  made.  The  carriage  was 
surrounded  hy  a swarm  of  detectives  and  secret-service 
agents  who  kept  the  people  at  a safe  distance.  Mr. 
Lincoln  delivered  his  inaugural  address  from  a plat- 
form in  front  of  the  Capitol,  and  near  enough  to  sweep 
the  entire  plaza  was  a battery  of  light  artillery,  its 
caissons  filled  with  grape  and  canister,  the  gunners 
at  attention  and  ready  for  action.  This  force  was 
under  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Scott,  and  the 
veteran,  who  was  not  mounted  but  sat  in  a low  car- 
riage from  which  he  could  see  everything  that  went  on, 
would  not  have  hesitated  instantly  to  have  turned  his 
guns  loose  had  any  attempt  been  made  to  interfere 
with  the  proceedings.  As  every  one  knows,  they  passed 
off  without  misadventure,  hut  tension  was  not  re- 
lieved until  the  new  President  returned  to  the  White 
House. 

Comedy  always  joins  hands  with  tragedy.  While 
Scott  and  his  men  wore  ready  for  they  knew  not  what, 
Mr.  Lincoln  gave  a touch  of  the  comic  to  the  affair. 
According  to  a contemporary  writer,  he  appeared  on 
the  platform  dreadfully  stiff  and  awkward  and  plainly 
embarrassed  by  the  gorgeousness  of  his  wardrobe, 
uhich  evidently  had  been  ordered  for  the  occasion  and 
worn  for  the  first  time  that  morning.  A silk  hat, 
shining  as  only  a silk  hat  can  shine  that  has  just  left 
its  bandbox,  and  a ponderous  gold-headed  cane  com- 
pleted the  Presidential  attire.  Mr.  Lincoln  managed 
to  rid  himself  of  the  cane,  but  what  to  do  with  the  hat 
was  the  greatest  problem  of  statesmanship  for  the 
moment.  He  could  not  stand  covered  in  the  presence 
of  the  multitude,  the  hat  was  too  good  to  throw  away, 
it  was  entitled  to  more  respect  than  to  be  dropped  on 
the  rough  boards  of  the  platform,  so  for  a few  minutes 
Mr.  Lincoln  stood  there  with  tlie  hat  in  his  hands, 
vainly  searcliing  for  a place  in  which  to  deposit  his 
treasure  with  safety.  Immediately  liehind  Lincoln  sat 
Douglas,  and  oh,  the  irony  of  fate!  it  was  Douglas 
who  .saw  his  rival’s  emliarrassment.  it  was  Douglas 
who  leaned  forward  and  gently  took  the  hat  out  of 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  hands,  it  was  Douglas  who  held  it  while 
tlie  address  was  being  delivered  and  ri'stored  it  to  its 
owner  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies.  And  think 
of  the  laugh  tiiat  would  have  been  raised  if  any  one 
live  years  earlier  iiad  prcdicti'd  that  Douglas  would  be 
holding  Mr.  Lincoln’s  hat  while  Mr.  Lincoln  was  de- 
livering his  address  as  President  of  the  United  States! 

Lincoln’s  .second  inauguration  was  uneventful,  the 
war  being  over  and  the  danger  of  assassination  no 
longer  feared — so  little  are  men  able  to  read  the 
future.  For  the  first  time  there  was  a new  feature  in 
the  inauguration  proi-essioii.  The  negro  took  part  in 
it.  for  he  was  now  a citizen  and  not  a chattel,  and  as 
a citizen  and  a freeman  he  i-xercised  his  right  to 
march  behiinl  the  man  who  had  liberated  him,  to  show 
his  gratitude. 


Predecessors  have  been  Inducted 


Certainly  the  most  fabled  inauguration  was  Jeffer- 
son’s, because  it  has  given  birth  to  the  whole  myth  of 
Jeffersonian  simplicity  and  the  legend  of  how  he  showed 
his  contempt  for  flummery  and  fuss  and  feathers  by 
riding  to  the  Capitol  and  hitching  his  horse  to  a paling 
while  he  went  in  and  took  the  oath  instead  of  being 
carried  there  in  state  in  a earriage  and  four,  and 
swearing  to  obey  the  laws  in  the  presence  of  the 
multitude.  Now  the  facts  are  as  near  history  as  the 
story  of  Dick  Whittington  and  his  cat,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  made  his  fortune  and  afterwards  become  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  because  he  took  a cat  to  the  realms 
of  a dusty  potentate  whose  palace  was  overrun  with 
mice,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  dusky  monarch 
and  the  numerous  ladies  attached  to  his  court.  The 
cat,  according  to  veracious  chroniclers,  being  a good 
mouser  and  knowing  what  was  expected,  soon  rid  the 
jialace  of  its  jiest,  and  Whittington  returned  to  Lon- 
don laden  with  gold  and  precious  jew'els. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  undoubtc'dly  a sound  Demo- 
crat, but  that  did  not  prevent  him  liking  good  horses 
and  fine  clothes  and  a suitable  amount  of  display. 
The  story  of  Jefferson’s  famous  ride — worthy  to  take 
place  with  those  two  other  historical  rides  com- 
memorated in  song  and  story  of  Jack  Gilpin  and  Paul 
Revere — -rests  on  the  testimony  of  a visiting  English- 
man. who  probably  had  an  "eye  for  color  and  the 
makings  of  the  original  yellow  journalist.  Jefferson 
came  to  Washington  at  tlie  end  of  November,  shortly 
after  his  election,  and  took  lodgings  at  a house  on 
New  Jersey  Avenue  only  a couple  of  hundred  steps 
from  the  Capitol.  Here  he  remained  during  the  winter, 
and  it  was  this  house  that  he  left  a private  citizen 
and  revisited  President  of  the  United  States, 
for  he  did  not  give  up  his  lodgings  until  three  weeks 
after  his  inauguration.  He  had  intended,  despite  his 
Democratic  simplicity,  to  drive  from  his  temporary 
home  to  the  Capitol  in  a coach  behind  four  magnificent 
horses,  and  his  son-in-law,  John  Eppes,  had  been  com- 
missioned by  him  to  select  horses  befitting  the  august 
duty  they  were  required  to  perform.  For  some  reason 
which  has  never  been  explained,  Eppes  did  not  send 
the  horses  to  Washington  on  time — although  later  Jef-.. 
ferson  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  four  magnificent 
bays — and  as  nothing  but  the  best  was  good  enough 
for  Jefferson,  instead  of  taking  a makeshift  carriage 
he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  the  short  distance  to  the 
Capitol.  The  Washington  National  Intelligencer  of 
March  6th  makes  no  mention  of  the  horse  incident,  but 
it  does  say  that  Jefferson.  “ attended  by  a number  of 
his  fellow-citizens,”  “ repaired  to  the  Capitol,”  that 
the  day  was  ushered  in  by  a “ discharge  of  artillery,” 
that  the  Alexandria  company  of  infantrymen  and  an 
artillery  company  paraded  in  front  of  the  President’s 
lodgings,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  left  the  Senate 
Chamber,  where  he  had  taken  the  oath,  thus  following 
tlie  precedent  set  by  Washington,  “ a discharge  of 
artillery  was  made.”  So  much  for  Jeffersonian  sim- 
plicity. 

There  was  almost  as  much  tension  about  the  inau- 
guration of  Hayes  as  that  of  Lincoln.  A great  many 
persons  believed  that  Hayes  was  not  the  legitimate 
President,  that  Tilden  had  been  cheated  out  of  the 
election,  and  that  in  all  fairness  and  justice  a Demo- 
cratic and  not  a Republican  President  should  be  Grant’s 
successor.  As  in  Lincoln’s  time,  threats  had  been  made 
that  Hayes  would  not  he  permitted  to  take  the  oath, 
there  was  wild  talk  of  an  army  of  Democrats  a 
hundred  thousand  strong  marching  to  Washington 
from  the  >South,  prepared  to  do  battle  if  necessary  to 
prevent  the  infamy  of  a man  not  the  choice  of  the 
people  being  made  President  by  fraud.  Grant  and 
ills  advisers  were  not  deaf  to  this  talk,  and  although  it 
proved  idle,  they  took  suitable  precautions.  A sufii- 
cient  force  of  regulars  was  drafted  to  Washington  to 
jirevent  disorder  or  even  more  formidable  resistance  if 
it  should  be  atti'inpted,  but  the.  inauguration  passed 
off  without  incident.  Hayiw  was  the  only  President 
to  take  the  oath  of  ollice  in  the  White  House  and  to 
take  it  a day  in  ailvance  of  the  prescribed  time.  The 
4th  of  March,  1877,  fell  on  Sunday,  and  Grant’s  term 
of  President  ended  at  twelve  o’clock  on  that  day, 
which  would  have  left  the  nation  without  a President 
for  twenty-four  Inairs.  as  Hayes  was  not  to  be  inaugu- 
rated until  the  following  day.  In  view  of  the  grave 
emergency  then  existing  and  the  questions  raised  as 
to  the  legality  of  Hayes’s  right  to  the  Presidency,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  that  no  interregnum  should 
exist  and  that  he  should  qualify  by  taking  the  oath  in 
advance.  Gn  March  fid  General  Grant  gave  a state 
dinner  at  the  White  House  which  was  attended  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes,  tlie  members  of  the  t.’abinet, 
(’hief-Justiee  and  Mrs.  Wait<‘.  and  a few  others.  At 
half-past  seven,  before  dinner  was  announced,  Presi- 
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dent  Grant,  Mr.  Hayes,  Chief-Justice  Waite,  and 
Secretary-of-State  Fi^i  retired  to  the  Red  Room,  but 
so  quietly  was  this  done  that  few  of  the  guests  noticed 
their  absence,  and  if  they  did,  attached  no  importance 
to  it.  In  the  Red  Room  the  oath  was  administered  to 
the  Presidentelect  by  the  chief  justice,  who  with 
Secretary  Fish  signed  it  as  witnesses,  and  then  the 
paper  was  confided  to  the  keeping  of  Secretary  Fish. 
Very  few  persons  at  the  dinner  knew  that  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history  the  United  States  had  two  Presi- 
dents— Grant,  who  w’as  in  office,  and  Hayes,  who  had 
actually  become  President.  It  was  the  general  ex- 
pectation that  Hayes  would  take  the  oath  on  Sunday, 
but  the  day  passed  uneventfully,  and  on  the  following 
day.  Monday,  March  5th,  he  was  duly  sworn  in  with 
the  customary 'ceremonies.  It  was  not  until  some  time 
later  that  the  official  announcement  was  made  of 
Hayes  having  taken  the  oath  on  the  preceding 
Saturday. 

One  of  the  moat  spectacular  inaugurations  Wash- 
ington has  seen  was  that  of  Andrew  Jackson.  His 
election  followed  a bitter  campaign,  and  when  he  ar- 
rived in  Washington  and  refused  to  call  on  Adams, 
the  retiring  President,  the  latter’s  friends,  to  show 
their  resentment,  determined  they  would  take  no  part 
in  the  inauguration,  and  the  only  military  company 
then  in  Washington  refused  to  act  as  an  escort  in  the 
procession.  This  slight  made  the  Jackson  men  more 
resolute  to  have  the  inauguration  a greater  success 
than  any  that  had  gone  before,  and  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  came  the  new  President’s  adherents. 
Most  of  them  on  horseback,  some  in  carriages,  not  a 
few  on  foot  crowded  into  the  mudhole  that  was  then 
the  capital  of  the  nation,  and  as  accommodations  were 
few  they  had  to  camp  out  in  the  muddy  streets. 
Some  of  Jackson’s  old  soldiers,  learning  that  there 
was  to  be  no  military  escort,  hastily  organized  them- 
selves and  formed  his  guard  of  honor.  A picturesque 
but  motley  crowd  followed  their  hero  to  the  capitoL 
Most  of  the  men  wore  rough  hunting  shirts  with  fox 
or  coon-skin  caps,  their  appearance  showing  that  they 
were  more  familiar  with  life  in  the  open  than  that  of 
cities;  but  the  afternoon  was  the  climax  to  this 
extraordinary  inauguration.  A great  crowd  rushed 
to  the  White  House  to  meet  the  President,  and  between 
fighting  to  shake  his  hand  and  grabbing  refresh- 
ments the  place  became  bedlam.  Punch  was  made  by 
the  barrel,  but  as  the  waiters  brought  in  the  glasses 
a rush  would  be  made  for  them,  the  glasses  broken, 
their  contents  spilled  over  the  dresses  of  women  and 
on  the  floor.  Men  with  boots  heavy  with  mud  stood 
on  the  satin  sofas  and  chairs;  to  thin  out  the  crowd 
in  the  mansion  it  was  necessarj'  to  set  up  tubs  of 
punch  in  the  grounds. 

It  is  a coincidence  that  two  Presidents  of  modern 
times,  candidates  for  re-election,  who  were  defeated, 
W’cre  inaugurated  under  the  most  dismal  weather  con- 
ditions, as  if  an  omen  of  the  stormy  days  ahead  of 
them.  Rain  fell  in  torrents  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1889,  when  Benjamin  Harrison  was  to  become  the 
twenty-third  President  of  the  United  States.  Iln 
case  the  rain  continued  it  had  been  arranged  that  the 
ceremonies  should  take  place  in  the  Senate  Chamber, 
but  Mr.  Harrison  refused  to  disappoint  the  crowd  as- 
sembled in  front  of  the  Capitol,  and  under  a dripping 
umbrella,  with  every  one  water-soaked,  he  delivered 
his  address.  The  frightful  blizzard  on  the  4th  of 
^larch  four  years  ago  is  too  recent  for  the  public  to 
have  forgotten.  That  day  was  one  of  the  worst  Wash- 
ington has  ever  known,  and  the  streets  of  the  capital 
were  buried  deep  in  snow.  Railway  communication 
Mas  suspended,  telegrapii  vvires  were  carried  down, 
and  for  that  day  the  seat  of  government  was  practi- 
cally isolated  from  the  outside  world.  The  most  ardent 
patriot  or  the  most  enthusiastic  Reiuihlican  could  not 
face  the  weather,  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol  was  de- 
serted, and  in  the  presence  of  a croM’d  that  filled  every 
inch  of  space  ^Ir.  Taft  took  the  oath  in  the,  (Senate 
Chamber  and  there  delivered  his  inaugural  address. 

Grant’s  first  inauguration  saw  the  greatest  military 
dis|)lay  ever  held  in  Washington,  with  the  single  ex- 
eeptioii  of . Lincoln’s  review  of  the  army  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  Grant’s  second  inaiiguratioii  Mas  held 
on  a bittc*rly  cold  day.  and  many  of  the  soldiers  had 
their  fingers  frozen.  No  jirovision  M'as  made  for  heat- 
ing the  ballroom  and  nearly  everybody  M'ore  either 
an  overcoat  or  M iaps. 

\'ice-l’resid«‘nts  m'io  have  succeeded  to  the  Presi- 
dency by  death  an‘  not  jtublicly  inaugurated.  Tyler. 
Harrison’s  siuressor.  took  the  oath  in  a room  in  a 
Washington  hotel;  Arthur  took  the  oath  first  in  New 
York  and  again  tMo  days  later  in  W'ashington;  Roose- 
velt Mas  sMorn  in  at  Buffalo,  a few  feet  from  where 
rested  the  corpse  of  his  predecessor. 
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WITH  CAP  AND  BELLS 

BY  KENNETH  GROESBECK 


SBOVE  the  clatter  of  the  dishes  and 
the  chatter  of  the  circus  folk  around 
the  long  table  rose  the  voice  of 
Gaston  Bt'auprg. 

“ You  others,”  he  cried,  smiling 
around  at  them  expansively — ^“  you 
others  do  not  live,  is  it  not?  Twice 
daily  I taste  of  life  like  strong 
wine  when  I fly  through  space  an’ 
thousands  are  dumb.  That  is  life  for  you,  if  you 
will.’^ 


They  fell  silent  at  once  and  looked  at  him  af- 
fectionately— the  clowns  and  tlie  bareback-riders  and 
the  animal-tamers — a motley  crowd,  still  in  their 
ring  costumes,  for  the  evening  performance  was  yet 
to  be  given.  And  the  lion-tamer,  in  the  silence  that 
followed  the  Frenchman’s  outburst,  drawled: 

“ We  others,  we  don’t  do  nothin’  but  earn  our  livin’, 
Gaston.  An’  not  so  much  o’  that,  times  bein’  hard!” 

But  Gaston  Beaupr6  was  standing,  his  dark  eyes 
shining  with  excitement. 

“ I stan’  on  the  little  platform  an’  all  below  are 
the  crowd — dim,  silent.  I rub  my  feet  in  the  rosin — 
so — an’  lly  into  the  air,  down,  down,  with  the  wind 
w’histr  in  my  ear.  The  trapeze  he  fly  to  meet 
me — then,  whiz!  up,  up,  an’  the  turn  in  the  air,  an’ 


always  I come  exact  to  the  same  spot  in  the  platform 
of  arrival.  An’  up  from  the  crowd  come  first  silence, 
then  roar,  motion — ’appiness  that  I am  safe  once 
more!” 

He  looked  about  him  apol^tically  at  the  still 
silent  table,  while  the  lampii  flickered  and  the  canvas 
billowed  gently  above  his  crisp  curls. 

“ She  start  me,”  he  said,  smiling  ruefully  down  at 
the  proprietor’s  daughter  beside  him.  “ So  don’ 
say,  ‘What  conceit  little  Frenchman  have!’  She  say 
how  hard  is  our  life.  Messieurs  et  mesdames,  all  my 
fren’s,  I ask  you’  pardon!”  And  with  the  most  charm- 
ing of  bows  he  left  them  to  stroll  under  the  stars 
until  the  people  should  l)egin  to  arrive. 

“You  did  start  him,  Dolly,”  smiled  the  fattest 
woman  in  the  world,  beaming  maternally  at  the  girl 
opposite.  “ And  he’s  a dear,  even  if  he  does  think  his 
act’s  the  only  thing  going.” 

“ It’s  good  stuff,  too,”  growled  the  heavy  voice  of 
Ryan,  the  proprietor,  from  the  head  of  the  long  table. 
“ There’s  not  another  man  this  side  o’  the  ocean  that 
can  do  the  dip  o’  death  like  that  Gaston.  That’s  why 
I got  him!” 

They  pushed  back  from  the  table  with  a noisy  clat- 
ter and  trooped  to  tlieir  dressing-rooms  in  the  various 
wagons,  most  of  them  to  rest  up  for  the  evening  per- 
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formance.  But  Dolly  Ryan,  otherwise  Mile.  Desmou- 
lins, champion  bareback-rider  of  the  world,  went  out 
to  join  Gaston,  who  was  smoking  the  single  cigarette 
he  allowed  himself  daily,  in  harmony  with  the  peaceful 
stars. 

They  came  in  shortly  arm  in  arm,  stopping  to  look 
at  Dolly’s  little  sister  Frances,  the  pet  of  the  whole 
company.  Together  they  stood  a moment  beside  the 
portable  crib,  and  the  man  smoothed  the  damp  curls 
back  from  the  baby’s  forehead  with  infinite  tender- 


ness. 

“ Sweetest  things  in  the  world,  babies,  heinf”  he 
whispered,  smiling  down  at  the  sleeping  child. 

“Next  to  acrobwatics?” 

“ Nex’  to  nothing,  petite/*  he  said,  slowly.  “ Ex- 
cep’  you!” 

It  was  that  very  night  that  Gaston  missed  his  grip 
on  the  slender  bar  of  the  trapeze  as  it  rushed  through 
space  to  meet  him  and  shot  into  the  net  below.  And 
though  he  climbed  nimbly  back  and  was  successful 
in  his  second  trial,  he  landed  poorly,  and  the  roar 
that  came  to  his  waiting  ears  seemed  to  lack  something 
of  its  usual  enthusiasm. 

Ryan  said  nothing  on  this  occasion,  nor  did  he  speak 
when  the  fault  was  repeated  twice  in  the  following 
week.  But  when  he  came  upon  Gaston  drinking  from 
a pocket  flask  one  evening  shortly  after,  he  shook  his 
massive  head  ominously. 

“ This  won’t  do,  old  man,”  he  said,  laying  his  huge 
paw  on  the  other’s  arm.  “ Cut  it  out  or  it  ’ll  get 
you ! ” 

But  Gaston  flung  away  with  an  angry  gesture  and 
Ryan  looked  after  him  doubtfully  and  called  his 
daughter. 

“ Dolly,  my  girl,”  he  said,  slowly,  “ Gaston’s  drinkin’. 
You’ve  got  to  stop  him  if  you  want  to  marry  him. 
It’s  ruined  many  a crack  tumbler  before  this,  and  it 
will  him.  It  means  he’ll  fall  down  on  his  act  and  lose 
his  job,  an’  before  you  know  it  he’ll  be  down  and  out. 
Have  a talk  with  him.” 

But  even  to  Dolly’s  gentle  remonstrance  Gaston 
turned  a deaf  ear  and  shook  her  hand  angrily  from 
his  arm. 

“I  am  no  child,  I,”  he  snapped.  “I  know  what  is 
best,  chSrie.  My  nerves  they  . go,  and  one  small  drink 
before  I go  on,  it  steadies  them.  So  I become  my  old 
self  once  more.” 

Tlie  girl  looked  up  at  him  imploringly.  “ Please 
stop,”  she  said,  simply.  “ Please,  for  my  sake.  I 
know  what  it  will  lead  to,  Gaston.” 

His  eyes  flashed  angrily.  “ If  you  have  not  con- 
fidence in  me,  Gaston  Beauprf*,  do  not  trouble  with 
me.  Perhaps — who  shall  say? — I am  not  worthy  of 
it.  So  your  father  think,  anyway.”  He  walked  away 
proudly,  his  head  in  the  air.  only  to  return  at  once 
in  a sudden  reversal  of  feeling  and'  kiss  her  hand. 

“ I ask  your  pardon,'  chMe.  I am  not  myself.  Soon 
I will  give  it  up  entirely — so  soon  as  my  nerves  they 
come  back  to  where  they  were.”  He  smiled  at  her 
with  all  his  old  charm  and  left  her.  But  the  girl 
stood  still,  a far-away  look  in  her  eyes,  and  her  lip 
trembled. 

Through  the  month  that  followed  they  did  a series 
of  one-night  stands,  and  Gaston  Beaupr6  went  to 
pieces  with  paralyzing  rapidity.  He  was  over  thirty 
and  nearing  the  age  when  all  acrobats  must  begin 
to  think  of  giving  up  the  most  sensational  of  their 
acts.  This,  his  emotional  temperament,  and  the  liquor 
he  used  in  greater  and  greater  quantities  worked  his 
swift  downfall.  He  was  nervous,  overwrought,  un- 
certain. 'V\^ith  every  member  of  the  company  he  showed 
his  irritation,  except  with  little  Frances.  To  her  he 
was  always  the  same  gentle,  kindly  soul,  ready  to  ride 
her  all  about  the  circus  grounds  on  his  back,  or  to 
tell  her  by  the  hour  the  most  wonderful  stories  in  all 
the  world. 


Then  came  the  fatal  day,  dreaded  by  all  that  little 
company,  wlien  Ryan  called  Bcaupr6  into  his  office 
in  the  proprietor’s  wagon  and  l)ade  him  sit  down.  The 
fat  woman  saw  him  go  and  wiped  her  eyes.  And  the 
animal-tamer  swore  softly  and  kicked  the  ground  sav- 
agely at  his  feet. 

“ iVIy  boy,”  began  Ryan,  gently,  “ you’ve  got  to  give 
up  your  act.  It’s  gettin’  dangerous.  I don’t  know 
what  it  is”  (he  knew  well  enough),  “hut  we  must 
find  another  job  for  you.  And  no  matter  what  you 
do  you’ve  got  to  give  up  the  drink  if  you  want 
to  marry  Dolly.  That’s  final!” 

There  was  a red  spot  in  each  of  Gaston’s  cheeks 
as  he  rose  to  his  feet.  “ You  ’ave  no  right  to  insult 
me.”  he  said,  his  voice  shaking  with  anger.  “ I give 
you  my  resignation.” 

“ Rit  down.  Gaston.”  Ryan’s  voice  was  very  quiet, 
and  he  shook  his  great  head  patiently..  “ Think  it 
over.  I’m  nearly  your  father,  you  know!” 

“What  are  you  suggest?”  said  the  younger  man, 
coldly.  “ ^^’hat  work  is  left  for  me  to  do,  since  I am 
a failure  at  what  I love  to  do?” 

Ryan  looked  at  him  perplexedly.  “ There’s  a par- 
ticular branch  of  the  profession  that  pays  mightj^ 
well  for  the  few  men  that  do  it  best,”  he  said,  hesi- 
tatingly. “ What  most  athletes  go  into — ” 

But  Gaston  rose  to  his  feet,  trembling  with  passion. 
“ It  ees  not  possible,”  he  .sajd,  “ that  you  are  suggest 
T become  a Gown?  TqI fihxlHuflHeflrgi^-inocked  at,  by 
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“Sweetest  things  in  the  world,  babies,  han?"  he  whispered 


“Why  not?**  said  the  other.  “You  can  count  the 
really  great  clowns  on  the  fingers  of  your  one  hand, 
Gaston.  You’re  too  sensitive,  man.  Can’t  you  see  that 
it  ain’t  what  you  do,  but  how  you  do  it?” 

But  Gaston — poor,  outraged  gentleman,  his  heart 
a fiery  volcano  of  revolt,  turned  abruptly  on  his  heel 
with  a gestur''  that  said  volumes,  and  stalked  aw’ay, 
his  head  high.  It  was  a quiet  little  company  that 
gathered  about  the  long  supper-table  that  night,  and 
a new  man  did  the  dip  of  death. 

Then,  to  complete  their  sadness,  little  Frances  fell 
ill.  She  was  taken  with  a high  fever,  and  the  dis- 
tracted father  summoned  the  best  medical  aid  he 
could  find  in  the  country  they  were  covering.  Hour 
after  hour  the  child  lay  in  a sort  of  stupor,  with 
Dolly,  pale  and  crA’ing  quietly,  close  at  her  side,  and 
the  doctor,  with  his  finger  on  her  pulse,  while  Ryan 
strode  up  and  down  before  the  tent,  helpless.  It  was 
just  then  that  Gaston  returned,  after  an  absence  of  two 
davs,  hollow-eyed,  white,  the  ghost  of  his  former  self. 

(The  two  men  entered  the  tt*nt  together,  and  Frances 
opened  her  drooping  eyes  and  smiled  faintly.  The 
doctor  stood  up.  “ It’s  the  crisis,”  he  said.  “ There’s 
only  one  way  to  pull  her  through  it.  She  must  bo 
interested,  amused,  kept  aw’ake.  Or — she’ll  die.” 

But  all  their  eoffrte  were  in  vain.  Little  Frances 
tried  hard  to  smile  as  they  romped  forlomlv  around 
her,  but  her  eyes  would  close,  and  each  time  it  seemed 
longer  before  she  opened  them  again.  The  doctor 
pressed  his  lips  together  and  shook  his  head.  Gaston 
stood  by  her  side,  and  the  tears  rolled  unchecked  down 
his  cheeks  until  he  left  the  tent  abruptly.  The  mo- 
ments sped  by  and  the  child  sank,  rallied,  sank,  until 
it  seemed  as  if  she  would  never  notice  them  again. 

Then  at  the  tent  door  appeared  a wonderful,  in- 
describable object.  The  face,  if  it  was  a face,  was 
Jointed  in  fantastic  colors,  and  it  was  hard  to  say 
whether  it  walked  on  its  hands  or  its  feet.  It  was  a 
tangle  of  limbs,  a wonderfully  contorted,  marvelous 
sight.  It  made  the  strangest  sounds  as  it  came  and 
flew  into  the  tent  with  a double  air  somersault,  perch- 
ing on  the  chair  beside  the  child’s  bed. 

Little  Frances  opened  her  eyes  dully  and  then  they 
brightened.  The  object  fell  over  backward  and  came 
up  smiling  entrancingly.  Then  its  head  disappeared, 
and  its  feet,  incased  in  long-fingered  gloves,  waved 
in  the  air.  Then  it  shot  up  the  tent  pole,  where  it 
crowed  musically,  and  folded  up  on  itself  all  the  way 
down  the  pole.  Again  it  whirled  to  the  bedside,  fell 
over  backward,  and  came  up  unexpectedly  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bed  with  more  entrancing  grimaces. 

So  it  went  on  for  half  an  hour,  while  three  sad-eyed 
people  shouted  with  laughter  and  all  the  time  watched 
through  their  tears  the  little  white  face  in  the  crib, 
whose  eyes  followed  the  object’s  every  swift  motion 
as  it  rolled  and  tumbled  and  wriggled  into  impossible 
shapes,  all  the  time  with  the  most  wonderful  sounds 
in  the  world. 

Then  it  perched  by  the  bedside  and  told  stories 
with  what  breath  it  had  left,  in  a high,  squeaky  voice, 
of  all  the  hobgoblins  in  the  universe  and  of  fairies  and 
gnomes,  of  treasure  and  magic.  And  if  ever  the  eyes 


in  the  little  white  face  dimmed  the  object  fell  over 
backward  with  a squeal,  to  go  up  the  tent  pole  like 
lightning,  or  to  appear  suddenly  where  it  was  expected 
least. 

Till  at  last  the  doctor  held  up  the  hand  that  had 
been  all  the  time  on  the  thin  wrist  and  silence  fell, 
even  on  the  object,  as  for  the  hundredth  time  it  started 
up  the  pole. 

“ She  can  sleep  now,”  he  said,  and  the  child’s  eyes, 
all  their  dimness  gone,  closed  in  quiet  slumlK‘r.  They 
stood  around  her  in  strained  silence  a moment  and 
then  tiptoed  from  the  tent.  The  object  had  disap- 
peared. 

Straight  to  the  dressing-rooms  strode  Ryan,  with 
Dolly  at  his  side.  They  found  Gaston  wearily  wash- 
ing the  grease  paint  from  his  hollow  eyes. 


“You  saved  the  kid’s  life,”  began  Ryan,  abruptly, 
“ with  the  most  wonderful  collection  o’  stunts  I ever 
saw,  an’  I’ve  seen  some.” 

Gaston’s  eyes  glistened  and  he  straightened  per- 
ceptibly. Dolly  went  swiftly  to  his  side,  and  her 
hand  slipped  into  his. 

“ You  can  have  anything  I’ve  got,”  went  on  Ryan, 
with  a shake  of  his  head.  “ You  can  do  as  you  please. 
You  don’t  have  to  be  a clown  or  anything  else.” 

Gaston  held  out  his  two  hands  with  an  impulsive 
gesture  and  Ryan  took  them.  The  young  man’s  eyes 
were  bright,  with  all  their  old  fire. 

“ Wliy  not?”  he  cried,  throwing  up  his  head  proud- 
ly, with  the  old  alert  gesture.  “ To  bring  smiles, 
’appiness,  to  hungry  hearts?  Poufl  Who  cares  for 
the  dip  of  death?” 


A COUNCIL  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

BY  CAPTAIN  JOHN  ROBERT  PROCTER 

General  Staff,  United  States  Army 


stated  before  i 


9N  editorial  in  Harper’s  Weekly  a 
I few  months  ago  made  a plea  for  the 
J adoption  of  a fixed  programme  or 
> policy  for  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
^ United  States.  This  is  a ne^  recog- 
^ nized  by  all  military  men  in  both  the 
' armv  and  the  navy.  Major-General 
^ Wotlierspoon,  formerly  President  of 
* the  Array  War  College,  recently 
Congressional  committee  that  in  all 
his  studies  at  the  VVar  College  he  had  never  found 
any  evidence  of  a military  policy  in  the  United  States. 
General  Emery  Upton,  author  of  that  valuable  study. 
The  Military  Policy  of  the  United  States,  while  not 
denying  the  existence  of  such  a policy,  demonstrated 
that  it  was  always  a mistaken  policy  and  one  that 
was  constantly  shifting.  The  distinction  is  unimpor- 
tant, for  it  may  bo  said  with  truth  that  a shifting 
policy  is  no  poliev  at  all. 

The  adoption  of  a wise  military  policy  would  insure 
an  economical  expenditure  of  military  and  naval  ap- 
propriations with  a maximum  of  efficiency,  and  would 
provide  a system  of  national  defense  fitted  to  the 
needs  of  the  country  within  the  limits  of  the  appro- 
priations and  in  harmony  wMth  national  and  foreign 
policy.  The  question  might  well  be  asked.  Why  have 
we  not  such  a military  policy?  The  answer  is  that 
there  are  several  interests  involved,  and  these  interests 
do  not  get  together.  Congress,  which  is  responsible 
under  the  Constitution  for  providing  the  national  de- 
fense by  making  appropriations  therefor  and  pre- 
scribing how  these  appropriations  shall  l)c  expended, 
does  not  possess  the  technical  military  knowledge 
necessary  to  determine,  unassisted  by  expert  advice, 
the  amount  and  character  of  national  defense  suiL‘<l 
to  the  needs  of  the  country\  When  estimates  have 
l>een  submitted  to  Congress  and  bills  drawn,  the  mili- 
tary experts  are  called  liefore  the  committees  in  Con- 
gress and  given  a hearing.  Usually  this  is  not  in  any 
sense  a getting  together.  Very  little  discussion  takes 
place. ^ The  estimates  are.  as  a rule,  based  on  the 
organization  imi>o.sed  by  Congress,  and  the  officers  who 
appear  before  the  committees  are  called  upon  to  show; 
the  need  of  the  money  asked  for  in  connection  with 
the  existing  establishment.  If  any  official  has  the 
temerity  to  propose  a change  in  the  existing  organiza- 
tion or  the  adoption  of  a new  policy,  he  is  looked  upon 
xvith  suspicion  and  is  put  in  the  position  of  an  accused 
person  testifying  in- his  o^vn  defenr-  ^ 

conducive  to  a f ref  interchange  of. 


defenM.  T1 


This  is  not 
to  mutual 


The  General  RtafT  of  the  army,  since  its  creation 
less  than  ten  years  ago,  has  been  w'orking  toward  the 
formulation  of  a sound  policy  for  tlie  land  forces,  and 
haa  recently  Mt  its  conclusions  into  the  form  of  a 
“Report  on  the  Organization  of  the  Land  Forces  of 
the  United  State*.”  Prior  to  the  completion  of  this 
work,  however,  the  House  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  initiated  legislation  for  making  radical  clianges 
in  the  organization  of  the  army.  Some  of  these 
changes  were  in  accord  with  the  plans  of  the  War 
Department,  but  were  considered  harmful  in  the 
method  of  their  accomplishment.  At  least  one — the 
increase  in  the  enlistment  period — ^w'as  directly  op- 
posed to  the  policy  of  the  War  Department  and  Gen- 
eral Staff.  These  proposed  changes  were  first  put  in 
the  form  of  separate  bills,  but  later  were  placed  upon 
the  army  appropriation  bill  as  “ riders,”  and,  after 
a bitter  fight  and  a veto  by  the  President,  some  of 
them  w'cre.  passed  in  an  amended  form  and  others 
were  defeated. 

To  follow  the  history  of  one  of  these  proposals  will 
show  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a sound  military 
policy  under  the  present  system.  The  House  Com- 
mittw  on  Military  Affairs  recommended  tJiat  the  terra 
of  enlistment  in  the  army  be  increased  from  Uiree 
years  to  five  years,  for  the  reason  that  the  House 
was  committed  to  a policy  of  retrenchment,  and  this 
change  would  have  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  pay 
of  the  older  soldiers.  The  War  Department  was  in 
favor  of  retaining  the  shorter  period  because,  recog- 
nizing the  one  traditional  military  policy  of  the  coun- 
try that  has  remained  fixed  and  that  is  likely  to  re- 
main fixed  for  all  time,  that  of  maintaining  a small 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace  and  relying  upon  a 
larger  army  of  citizen  soldiery  in  time  of  war,  it 
believed  that  trained  soldiers  should  be  turned  out 
into  the  population  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  organ- 
ized as  a national  reserve  to  be  called  upon  in  the 
emergency  of  war — obviously  the  most  economical 
method  of  maintaining  an  adequate  trained  force  and 
the  one  that  interferes  least  with  the  economic  life 
of  the  nation.*  This  necessitates  a short  enlistment 
period  with  no  re-enlistment  of  any  but  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  a few  of  the  best  privates, 
who  must  be  retained  as  instructors.  Some  officers  of 
the  General  Staff  were  in  favor  of  reducing  the  period 

•It  costs  about  $B00  a year,  not  Includtnir  - head  charnes.  to 
m<dntain  a soldier  with  the  colors,  and  about  • - year  to  hold  him 

as  a paid  reservist  subject  to  call  hi  the^^vent  of  war.  After  a 
soldier  has  been  thoroughly  tralne^  *• ' !•  of  no  more  value  in  time 
of  peace,  as  a war  asset,  with  the*”  lors  than  in  the  reserve,  and  it 
coats  ten  times  os  much  to  Iccev  mm. 


to  two  years,  but  in  view  of  the  proposal  to  extend 
it  to  five  years  tlie  War  Department  decided  that  ita 
best  course  was  to  devote  its  olforts  to  tlie  retention 
of  tlie  throo-yoar  period. 

'J'lie  majority  members  of  the  House  Committee 
scouttxl  tlie  idea  of  a reserve,  calling  it  impracticable 
and  un-American;  or,  as  one  member  expro88e<i  it  to 
the  writer,  “ made  in  Germany.”  The  two  Houses  of 
Congress  failed  to  agree,  and  the  bill  went  to  con- 
ference. A compromise  was  effected  between  those 
among  the  confere<*8  who  favored  a longer  enlistment 
lK*riod  and  those  who  supported  tlie  army  view,  with 
the  result  that  the  bill  as  finally  passed  provided  for 
an  enlistment  of  four  years  with  tne  colors  and  three 
years  in  a so-calltsl  reserve.  Thus  in  the  same  bill 
the  reserve  principle  was  adopted,  though  in  an  im- 
practicable form,  and  an  enlistment  period  w'as  pro- 
vided that  will  make  a reserve  more  difficult  to  obtain. 
Such  inconsistencies  are  bound  to  occur  when  military 
]iolicii*8  are  shajMHl  in  a wcrct  conference  composed 
of  legislators  only. 

Tliff  remedy  for  this  condition  is  obvious.  Estab- 
lish by  law  an  advisory  body  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  army  and  navy  and  of  those  who  shape 
military  and  naval  legislation  in  Congress.  The  de- 
liberations of  such  a bo<iy  would  surely  result  in  stwnc 
proposal  for  a legislative  programme  that  would  more 
nearly  escape  the  criticisms  of  t<'chnical  experts  and 
that  would  at  the  same  time  more  nearly  accord  with 
the  views  of  Congress  than  any  legislation  enacted 
under  the  present  system. 

After  these  two  interests  had  agreed  upon  a military 
policy,  there  would  still  be  a doubt,  however,  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  programme  provided  adequate 
mc>ans  for  supporting,  or  was  justified  by,  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  It  would  be  well,  then*- 
fore,  l)efore  adopting  any  programme  for  the  national 
defense,  if  those  who  control  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
nation  are  represented  in  the  conferenoee. 

During  the  last  sessions  of  Congress  a proposal  to 
establish  such  a body  as  that  describt^  above  was 
pending  in  the  form  of  a bill  to  establish  a Council 
of  National  Defense.  The  function  of  this  projiosed 
council,  as  defined  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  was  to 
*'  report  to  the  President,  for  transmission  to  Con- 
gress, a general  policy  of  national  defense  and  such 
recommendations  of  measures  relating  thereto  as  it 
shall  deem  necessary  and  expedient.”  The  council  was 
to  consist  of  the  following  memliers:  the  President  of 
the  United  Stabesj  aj^^io-pT^sident  of  the  council), 
the  Secretary  of  Stete  (to  preside  in  the  absence  of 
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the  t^resident),  the  l^cretary  of  War,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  the  chairmen  of  the  committees  on  ap- 
propriations, foreign  affairs,  military  affairs,  and 
naval  affairs  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  the 
chief  of  staff  of  the  army,  an  officer  of  the  navy  of 
high  rank  to  be  selectetl  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  president  of  the  Army  War  College,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Navy  War  College. 

The  history  of  this  bill  is  typical  of  all  propositions 
to  approach  governmental  questions  from  a scientific, 
non-political  point  of  view.  A brief  review  of  it 
follows : 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1910,  Representative  McLachlan, 
of  California,  introduced  a resolution  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  calling  upon  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  inform  the  House  as  to  the  condition  of  the  country 
for  defense  in  the  event  of  war,  and  the  additional 
forces  necessary,  if  any,  to  afford  reasonable  guarantee 
against  successful  invasion  of  the  United  States  terri- 
tory in  time  of  war.  This  resolution  was  passed  by 
the  Houqa,  in  what  appeared  to  be  a spirit  of  levity, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  session.  The  General  Staff  of 
the  army  spent  the  following  summer  and  fall  in  the 
preparation  of  a reply  to  this  resolution,  and  on  the 
14tn  of  December  the’  Secretary  of  War  submitted  it 
to  the  House.  The  report  was  of  such  serious  import 
that  the  Speaker  returned  it  the  same  day  on  the 
ground  that  it  contained  confidential  matter  which, 
under  the  rules,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  with- 
hold from  publication  if  received  by  the  House. 

It  would  not  lie  violating  any  confidence  to  say  that 
the  report  did  not  recommend  any  large  increase  in 
the  standing  army,  but  rather  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity for  a change  in  its  organization  and,  above  all, 
invited  attention  to  the  need  of  a well-defined  military 
policy,  and  to  this  end  recommended  the  creation  of 


a permanent  Council  of  National  Defensa  ^Although 
the  report  did  not  officially  get  any  further  than  the 
Speaker’s  desk,  this  last  recommendation  was  not 
without  some  result,  for  on  the  same  day  tliat  the 
report  was  returned  to  the  War  Department  Repre- 
sentative Hobson  introtluced  the  bill  providing  for  such 
a council.  The  bill  did  not  come  up  during  that 
session  of  Congress,  and  a similar  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  next  Congress  in  the  form  described  above. 
This  bill  was  reported  favorably  by  the  Naval  Com- 
mittee of  the  Democratic  House,  February  6,  1911, 
and  was  embodied  as  a plank  in  the  Democratic  plat- 
form by  the  Baltimore  Convention,  yet  when  it  came 
up  on  the  calendar  of  the  House  on  August  6th  a 
prominent  Democratic  member  objected  to  its  con- 
sideration. It  never  came  up  again.  The  Naval  Com- 
mittee embodied  its  provisions  in  the  Naval  Appropria- 
tions bill  as  a “ rider,”  but  this  was  ruled  out  on  a 
point  of  order. 

In  the  hearings  on  the  bill  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress  it 
was  endorsed  ly  Secretary  of  War  Dickinson,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Meyer,  General  Wood,  Admiral 
Mahan,  Admiral  Wainwright,  General  Wotherspoon, 
Representative  Hull,  *then  chairman  of  the  Military 
Committee,  Admiral  Rodgers,  and  Commander  Hill. 

Secretary  Meyer  expressed  the  opinion  that  “ this 
council  would  result  in  a definite  policy  and  would 
increase  efficiency  as  well  as  economy.” 

General  Wood  considered  the  bill  one  of  the  most 
important  measures  for  military  efficiency  that  had 
ever  come  up  for  consideration. 

General  Wotherspoon  said:  “I  consider  this  de- 
cidedly the  most  important  measure  that  has  ever 
come  under  my  observation  since  1 have  been  in  the 
army  in  forty-odd  years.” 


Admiral  Mahan,  in  a letter  to  Secretary  Meyer, 
said: 

“The  general  purpose  of  the  bill  seems  to  me  ex- 
cellent. It  would  compel  the  deliberation  in  common 
of  a number  of  men  whose  specialties  are  closely 
allied  actually,  but  are  not  brought  into  formal  co- 
operation, as  the  bill  provides  they  shall  hereafter  be. 
...  I l)elieve  that  Congress,  the  ultimate  arbiter  in 
matters  of  military  provision,  would  be  enabled  to 
judge  much  better  through  the  institution  of  this  pro- 
pose council.” 

Secretary  of  War  Stimson,  writing  in  The  Inde- 
pendent, April  18,  1912,  said: 

“ A bill  is  now  pending  before’  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  establish  a Council  of  National  Defense, 
containing  representatives  of  both  Houses  of  Confess 
and  the  heads,  both  civil  and  military,  of  the  War 
and  Navy  departments.  The  establishment  of  some 
such  organization  would,  in  my  opinion,  go  a long 
way  toward  insuring  a continuous,  intelligent  trea^ 
ment  of  our  military  and  naval  problems.” 

Congress  has  appropriated  annually  upward  of  a 
hundred  million  dollars  for  the  support  of  the  army. 
The  country  docs  not  receive  an  adequate  return  for 
this  large  expenditure,  as  has  been  pointed  out  re- 
peatedly by  officers  of  the  army.  The  appropriations 
are  made  very  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  esti- 
mates of  the  War  Department,  but  the  department 
must  base  its  estimates  on  the  existing  organization. 
The  wastefulness  of  the  expendiUires  is  due,  there- 
fore, to  faulty  organization,  which  in  turn  is  due 
to  piecemeal  legislation  without  any  fixed  policy.  The 
^uandering  of  millioius  of  the  people’s  money  on  an 
ineffectual  fighting  force  can  be  avoided  only  by  the 
adoption  of  such  a policy,  and  this  can  be  assured  only 
by  establishing  a Council  of  National  Defense. 


MILWAUKEE’S  NON-PARTISAN  GOVERNMENT 


The  New  Scheme  of 


City  Administration  which  Drove  the  Socialists  from  Office 


BY  WARREN  B.  BULLOCK 


MILWAUKEE,  by  its  non-partisan 
Smorement,  is  setting  a new  code  of 
j business  ethics  for  municipal  offi- 
( cialdom  throughout  the  West,  is 
ir  achieving  business  success,  and  its 
^ methods  are  being  copied  by  other 
5 cities  throughout  the  country. 

''  “ The  city  of  Milwaukee  is  a great 

^business  enterprise.  It  should  be 

conducted  by  the  municipal  officials  as  such. 

“The  municipality  is  a corporation.  Its  officials 
are  the  directors,  elected  by  the  voters,  who  are  the 
stockholders  in  this  business  enterprise. 

“ Under  party  control  of  public  affairs,  such  a 
business  management  of  the  city  as  should  be,  is  not, 
and  cannot  be.” 

This  is  the  outline  by  Dr.  Gerhard  A.  Bading,  mayor 
of  Milwaukee,  of  the  method  under  which  he  believes 
cities  of  America  should  be  managed,  and  the  creed 
under  which  he  is  trying  to  handle  Milwaukee,  not  as  a 
municipality,  hut  as  a big  business,  whose  financial 
turn-over  is  more  than  five  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

What  the  Galveston  and  Des  Moines  commission 
form  of  government  was  to  the  nation  when  the  com- 
mission-rule idea  was  first  given  life,  the  Milwaukee 
idea  of  non-partisanship  is  to  the  later  and  more  pro- 
gressive mind  of  1913. 

Non-partisanship,  devised  as  a means  of  uniting  the 
anti-socialistic  sentiment  of  the  city  against  the  rule 
of  the  red  flag  of  the  Socialist,  has  proved  more  than 
an  invention,  politically,  to  defeat  the  revolutionaries; 
it  has  been  proved  to  ^ a great  economic  discovery, 
destined,  Milwaukee  believes,  to  open  a new  era  of 
practical  municipal  management.  This  epoch,  which 
with  its  modern  ideas  of  municipal  research,  a properly 
limited  paternalistic  control  of  private  enterprises, 
had  been  an  impracticable  theory  until  Milwaukee,  with 
its  elimination  of  factional  politics,  opened  the  way 
for  the  impartial  reception  of  new  progressive  ideas 
by  city  officials,  with  open  minds,  not  pledged  to  sub- 
servience to  party  committees  or  bosses. 

Milwaukee  devised  a non-partisan  administration  as 
a means  of  ousting  the  Socialists,  who  in  two  years 
ran  the  city  expenses  higher  than  ever  before  by 
$1,000,000.  It  was  not  what  the  radical  progressives 
call  a movement  of  the  business  “ interests,”  it  was  an 
outburst  of  the  common  man’s  protest  against  mis- 
rule, wastefulness,  and  party  machinery  domination  of 
every  phase  of  city  affairs.  This  outburst  caused  the 
politicians  to  be  forgotten,  the  every-day  business  man 
to  come  into  the  ascendant,  and  the  first  year  of  non- 
partisanship has  proved  so  successful  that  already 
there  has  been  one  cut  in  taxes,  in  tlie  face  of  the 
establishment  of  many  innovations,  some  costly. 

Milvl-aukee  is  converted,  it  appears,  for  all  time, 
and  the  Progressives,  Republicans,  or  Democrats  will 
never  again  be  known  in  Milwaukee  city  offices  as 
such.  The  Social ists  plan  to  retain  their  efforts  to 
make  this  a Socialistic  city,  but  the  non- partisans,  as 
they  are  known  here,  have  no  fear  that  non-partisan- 
shm  will  ever  be  overturned. 

Here  is  how  it  was  accomplished: 

In  the  face  of  the  Socialist  strength,  and  with  both 
old  parties  dominated  by  political  managers,  more  or 
less  discredited  and  not  trusted  by  the  great  body  of 
the  voters,  the  city  Republican  and  Democratic  com- 
mittees held  a conference,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  ^ 
divide  the  city  list  of  officers,  by  which  each  of  the  old 
parties  would  have  a fair  repre’sentation  on  the  spring 
election  ticket,  voted  upon  last  April.  The  Repub- 
licans thus,  by  lot.  drew  the  mayoralty,  and  the  Demo- 
crats the  two  other  at-large  offices,  the  city  comptroller- 
ship  and  the  treasurership^^^ndidates  for  nmyor,  all 
to  be  Bepublioan,  became  candidaies  ^t^ 
election,  and  the 
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cratic  aspirants  for  the  other  two  offices  were  likewise 
voted  upon,  and  Joseph  P.  Carney  and  Louis  M.  Ko- 
tecki  were  the  respective  candidates  for  city  treasurer 
and  comptroller.  In  the  wards  the  same  rule  was 
followed.  Where  the  wards  were  strongly  Democratic 
in  tone,  a Democrat  was  the  candidate.  Republican 
wards  were  conceded  to  the  Republicans,  until  the 
candidates  were  evenly  divided  throughout  the  city. 
Thus  an  evenly  balanced  ticket  was  formed,  as  an 
initial  step.  Part  of  the  non-partisan  pledge  was 
that  no  person  elected  to  office  upon  this  ticket  should, 
during  his  entire  time  of  office,  participate  in  any 
manner  in  any  partisan  campaign  or  election.  Thus 
during  the  Presidential  election  all  the  members  of 
the  administration  were  barred  from  serving  as  party 
chairmen  or  appearing  officially  at  public  meetings, 
and  were  confined  to  their  ri^t  to  cast  their  own 
ballots  at  the  polls  for  the  Presidential  candidate  each 
man  might  prefer. 

Thus  partisanship  was  utterly  eliminated,  and  the 
Socialists  were  defeated.  Defeated  candidates  at  the 
primary  turned  in  and  worked  for  the  successful  non- 
partisan nominee  at  the  regular  election.  The  same 
course  was  followed  at  Minneapolis,  where  a division 
between  Republicans  and  Democrats  threatened  to 
allow  a Socialist  victory.  The  rivals  conferred,  and 
one  retired,  throwing  his  sincere  support  to  the  rival, 
who  was  elected.  Mayor  Nye,  the  victor,  has  spent 
much  time  in  Milwaukee,  studying  the  manner  in 
which  this  city  eliminated  every  vestige  of  partisan 
politics  from  the  city  government,  and  is  copying  Mil- 
waukee methods  in  the  flour  city. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  new  administra- 
tion was  indicative  of  the  administration  policy.  The 
city  trolley  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  a great  corpora- 
tion, being  a branch  of  one  of  the  big  New  York 
organizations.  The  chief  eugineer  of  this  corpora- 
tion’s Milwaukee  companies  was  Fred  G.  Simmons,  a 
life-long  corporation  executive.  Mayor  Bading,  seek- 
ing a city  commissioner  of  public  works,  offered  the 
post  to  Mr,  Simmons.  It  was  not  financially  a post 
such  as  Mr.  Simmons  might  easily  command  from  a 
corporation,  but  the  possibilities  of  accomplishment 
appealed  to  the  corporation  executive.  Even  as  Colonel 
Goethals,  with  the  modest  salary  of  a colonel  of 
United  States  army  engineers,  is  disbursing  hundreds 
of  millions  in  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
winning  fame  as  a builder,  though  not  fortune,  by  his 
success,  so  “ Fred  ” Simmons  decided  to  apply  his 
talents  to  the  making  of  Milwaukee’s  public  depart- 
ment a model  of  business  success  for* American  munici- 
palities. 

Corporation  man  though  he  had  always  been,  his 
first  step,  almost,  was  to  open  an  attack  on  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  very  trolley  company  whose  en«ployee  he 
had  formerly  been.  Forcing  the  company  to  pave  be- 
tween its  tracks,  sprinkle  its  share  of  the  streets,  and 
otherwise  conform  to  the  city’s  demands  for  efficient 
service,  Mr.  Simmons  amazed  the  people  who  had  pro- 
tested against  his  appointment  as  a municipal  official, 
and  brought  to  naught  their  predictions  that  the  non- 
partisans had  named  a corporation  tool  to  the  most 
important  post  under  the  administration. 

“ Wlien  1 was  with  the  company,”  he  said,  “ I worked 
for  the  company,  and  as  long  as  I am  in  the  employ 
of  the  city  I will  work  for  the  city.” 

Simmons,  showing  the  absolute  non-partiwnship  of 
the  administration,  refused  to  appoint  to  a job  in  bis 
department  the  father  of  an  influential  member  of  the 
administration,  saying  merely  that  he  would  not 
employ  an  inefficient  man  if  he  were  the  relative  of 
every  alderman  or  official  in  the  City  Hall.  This  de-. 
mand  for  results  has  been  carried  throughout  the  City 
Hall,  under  non-partisanship. 

Mayor  Bading,  in  his  own  outline  of  his  hopes  for 


the  future,  and  a review  of  the  work  of  1912,  has 
w'ritten  the  following  estimate  of  non-partisanship  as 
a theory  which  has  been  demonstrated  satisfactory 
in  Milwaukee: 

“The  year  1912  marked  a new  era  in  the  affairs  of 
the  city  of  Milwaukee.  Its  citizenship  has  received 
the  congratulations  of  the  nation  at  large  for  the  work 
done  at  the  polls  last  April,  when  the  incubus  of 
Socialism  and  of  party  politics  in  municipal  business 
was  thrown  off,  and  thrown  off,  I believe,  for  all  time 
to  come.  Henceforth  the  business  of  our  city  will  be 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  efficiency  and  economy,  with 
a dollar’s  worth  of  service  for  every  dollar  paid  by 
the  taxpayer,  and  with  the  merit  system  supreme  in 
city  service. 

“ A glance  at  the  past  year’s  tax  bills,  as  compared 
with  those  of  1911  or  before,  will  show  that  Mil- 
waukee’s non-partisan  administration  has  made  a 
satisfactory  start  on  the  labors  which  it  is  pledged  to 
carry  out.  This  is  the  test  of  efficient  city  govern- 
ment: More  improvements  each  year,  with  a tax-rate 
commensurate  with  actual  worVe  done  and  service 
rendered;  not  a high  tax-rate  and  an  expenditure  of 
public  money  such  as  to  raise  conjecture  as  to  what 
mysterious  purposes  it  was  devoted.  While  not  quite 
ten  months  in  charge  of  the  business  of  our  people, 
this  administration  has  made  wonderful  progress  in 
carrying  out  those  pledges  by  which  it  was  intrusted 
w’ith  municipal  affairs  for  two  years.  I regard  myself 
as  chief  executive,  or,  I might  say,  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  biggest  corporation  in  Wis- 
consin— namely,  our  city  of  Milwaukee. 

“ But  while  much  has  so  far  been  accomplished,  there 
is  much  that  must  be  done.  We  have  restored  confi- 
dence in  the  fairness  of  our  city  government.  There 
is  no  longer  the  feeling  that  those  who  serve  the  people 
in  the  City  Hall  are  hostile  toward  the  industrial  and 
commercial  activities  of  the  community.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  unprecedented  building  activity  in  Mil- 
waukee. Since  last  April  all  records  have  been  broken 
in  the  building  line,  showing  that  our  people  no 
longer  view  with  timidity  or  fear  the  acts  oi  our  pub- 
lic officials,  as  was  the  case  in  1910  and  1911. 

“ We  have  started  on  the  great  problem  of  water 
supply  and  sewage  disposal,  the  paramount  labor  con- 
fronting Milwaukee  for  the  next  few  years.  We  have 
started  granting  the  franchises  recommended  by  the 
railroad  commission  of  Wisconsin  to  perfect  our  street- 
car service. 

“ A bureau  of  municipal  research  has  been  founded, 
to  guide  in  the  future  nil  our  acts  and  our  expendi- 
tures for  the  best  interests  of  those  who  must  pay  the 
bills.  A new  and  complete  system  of  accounting  is 
ready  for  installation  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  director  of  this  new  bureau. 

“ An  important  stride  has  been  made  in  plans  for  a 
greater  inner  and  outer  harbor.  The  harbor  commis- 
sion, an  advisory  body  of  citizens,  has  been  reorgan- 
ized. Its  personnel  includes  men  bi^st  versed  on  the 
subject.  The  commission  now  has  a secretary,  work- 
ing under  the  department  of  public  works,  and  on  a 
legal  basis,  so  that  he  can  be  paid  for  his  research 
work.  The  commission  has  plans  nearly  completed 
which  will  insure  for  use  by  the  city  a large  appro- 

Eriation  made  by  the  government  for  harbor  work 
ere.” 

The  Socialist  administration,  with  its  many  theories 
of  conducting  municipal  business  in  the  interest  of 
the  laboring  people,  attracted  many  publicists  to  study 
its  methods,  and  was  the  subject  of  wide  attention, 
but,  as  the  work  of  the  non-partisans  in  “getting  re- 
sulte  ” is  becoming  known,  many  loaders  in  municipal 
thought,  throughout  the  West  particularly,  arc  begin- 
ning to  advocate  a wide-spread  copying  of  the  Mil- 
waukee idea  in  municipal  management. 

PENN  STATE 


as 


THE  READY  REPLYER 

A Compendium  of  Tinned  Conversation  for  Use  in 
Embarrassing  Moments 

(For  a Young  Man  Who  Ha^  Been  Forbidden  the  House 
Caught  in  the  Drawing-room  by  her  Father) 

Father  (with  great  show  of  heat,  as  he  nervously 
swings  his  right  foot  to  and  fro) : What  the  dickens 
are  you  doing  here?  Didn’t  I tell  you  never  to  darken 
my  front  door  again? 

Young  Man  (tenth  a pleasant  smile  on  his  counte- 
nance) : You  sure  did,  Mr.  Wrinklepate,  and  let  me 
tell  you,  sir,  that  never  in  the  whole  history  of  speech 
was  an  idea  more  clearly  and  convincingly  conveyed 
than  by  your  good  self  when  you  imparted  your  wishes 
to  me  on  the  auspicious  occasion  of  my  last  visit  hero  ; 
for  which  reason  I have  not  only  'paid  heed  to  your 
words,  but  liave  also  follow'ed  your  instructions  to  the 
limit,  taking  them  in  their  most  literal  interpretation. 
To  avoid  darkening  your  door  I have  chosen  the  evening 
for  my  arrival  when  the  conditions  were  such  that  no 
act  of  mine  could  add  an  atom  to  the  general  opacity  of 
things,  the  night  itself  having  already  darkened  your 
door  to  such  an  extent  that  even  I could  not  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  be  suspected  of  darkening 
it  further.  Moreover  I have  brought  along  with  me 
this  little  electric  baton,  which,  as  you  will  observe, 
sir,  upon  the  pressure  of  this  little  button  on  the  side, 
provides  a minute,  but  none  the  less  perceptible,  aug- 
mentation of  the  light,  so  that  in  reality  I have  bright- 
ened your  door  rather  than  otherwise,  which  consider- 
ate act  on  my  part,  added  to  the  fact  that  I am  pos- 
sessed of  a naturally  sunny  disposition,  has  enabled 
me  not  only  to  carry  out  your  instructions  to  the 
letter,  but  to  go  a step  further  for  the  general  illumi- 
nation of  all  concerned. 

Father  (endeavoring  with  a supreme  effort  of  the 
xcill  to  control  a natural  inclination  to  remove  the 
idsitor  summarily) : You  know  \vell  enough  that  I 
meant  that  you  were  never  to  come  through  my  front 
door  again! 

Young  Man  (most  amiably)  : Even  that  intimation, 
sir.  I have  endeavored  to  the  full  extent  of  nw  power 
to  respect,  in  pursuance  of  which  endeavor  I beg  to 
assure  you  that  I did  not  come  through  the  front  door 
at  all,  but  at  great  personal  inconvenience  to  myself 
climbed  up  the  fire-escape  of  the  house  next  door  to 
your  roof,  and  entered  by  the  skylight  on  your  roof, 
enduring  considerable  personal  peril  in  that  upward 
climb,  as  well  as  laying  myself  open  to  the  possibility 
of  arrest  by  the  police  as  a burglar  engaged  in  the 
nefarious  project  of  breaking  in.  I might  have  come 
in  through  the  back  door  and  still  remain  within 
tlic  intimations  of  your  inhibition,  but  I assumed  that 
w’hen  you  used  the  word  front  door  you  meant  any 
door,  so  that  you  cannot  fail  to  see  that  in  every  way 
possible  I have  shown  a complete  understanding  of 
and  respect  for  your  wishes. 

At  this  point  back  away  slowly  toward  tlio  w'indow, 
and,  if  the  old  gentleman  laughs,  drop  on  your  knees 
and  ask  for  the  daughter’s  hand,  and  if,  on  the  other 
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hand,  his  right  leg  swings  backward  like  a pendulum, 
with  his  heavily  booted  foot  held  rigidly  poised  for  a 
forward  plunge,  dive  tlirough  tlie  window,  and  take 
your  chances  of  .landing  on  a tolerably  soft  passer-by 
on  the  highw'ay  outside  in  order  to  break  your  fall. 


PREMONITIONS  OF  SPRING 

I CAN  hear  the  birds  a-humming  that  the  gentle 
spring  is  coming  on  t!ie  way;  and  beneath  the  sleet 
and  snowing  I can  feel  the  green  things  growing 
that  will  make  a floral  showing  in  the  May. 

Far  above  old  winter’s  bluster  I can  see  the  snowy 
cluster  of  the  trees  with  their  blossoms  all  a-glitter. 
wiiile  the  early  robins  twitter  in  despite  the  tang  so 
bitter  of  the  breeze. 

I van  see  the  gloomy  plumber  getting  daily  glummer, 
glummer,  full  of  drear,  as  his  profits  for  gas-fitting, 
and  his  pay  for  sitting,  sitting,  on  a frozen  pipelet 
hitting,  disappear. 

I can  hear  the  coal-man  groaning,  and  his  hard  lot 
now  bemoaning,  as  he  sits,  that  there’ll  be  no  cash 
in  fuel  when  the  seasons  in  their  duel  show  old 
winter  harsh  and  cruel  smashed  to  bits. 

Oh,  the  lovely  days  of  springtime,  with  tlieir  hammock 
and  their  swing-time,  soon  w'e’ll  spy,  as  a certain 
soft  cadenza  in  the  general  influenza  and  the  sneezes 
of  all  men,  sir,  prophesy! 

Horace  Dodd  Gastit. 


Hello,  Mister!  How'’.s  Everybody  in  China' 


YET  IT  PAYS 

The  American  genius  for  advertising,  so  often  and  so 
justly  praised  for  its  fervor  and  its  artistic  excellence, 
at  times  shows  the  need  of  a restraining  hand.  An 
honest  Broadway  hatter  recently  displayed  in  his  win- 
dow a mound  of  hats,  with  the  placard,  “The  genuine 
pseudo- Panamas.”  Not  far  from  him  was  an  establish- 
ment that  bore  across  its  front  this  flaming  sign; 
“Bargains!  Bargains!  Waterproof  Umbrellas!”  They 
are  rare,  too.  In  many  street-cars  of  late  a brewing 
eoraiMiny  that  is  big  enough  to  know  better  has  been 
parading  an  appealing  life-size  portrait,  in  color,  of  a 
bottle  of  beer,  reinforced  with  the  following  rhyme  in 
purest  New-Yorkese  dialect: 

“ Missing  empty  bottles  soon  run  into  coin. 

That’s  why  we  pay  for  their  return.” 


REPARTEE 

“ My  only  fear  in  respect  to  woman  suffrage,”  said 
Mr.  Baldibrow,  “ is  its  possible  effect  upon  the  public 
life  of  the  future.  Woman’s  love  of  a bargain  would 
cause  her  to  go  in  for  cheap  statesmen.” 

“ Yes?”  said  Mrs.  Baldibrow,  with  an  indulgent 
smile.  “ Well — look  at  the  pile  of  illustrious  remnants 
you  men  are  still  sticking  to!” 

Whereupon  Mr.  Baldibrow  began  to  hem  like  a 
stump-speaker,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  His  elwiucncc 
was  not  equal  to  the  occasion. 


A REASONABLE  PROPOSITION 

“ But  your  own  meter  says  ye  was  goin’  forty  miles 
an  hour.”  said  the  coiistal)le. 

“Hush — please!”  whispered  the  demonstrator. 
“ I’m  trying  to  sell  this  car  to  that  old  chap  in  the  ton- 
neau, and  I've  speeded  up  the  meter  seventy-five  per 
cent.” 

“ Uh — all  right,  boss,”  .said  the  constable.  “ You 
gimme  twenty-five  per  cent,  o’  the  profits,  and  I’ll  let 


HURRY  UP! 

" Now’.s  the  time  for  a fellow  to  win  fame  at  the 
mere  cost  of  a telegram.”  said  Blobbs. 

“In  what  way?”  asked  Wilkins. 

“ Just  telegraph  a denial  to  a newspaper  that  you 
have  been  offeiediTy|nla|:p,  iw  Mr,.  Wilson^s  cabinet,”  said 
Blobbs. 

PENN  STATE 


THE  LAUNDRY  ARTIST 
In  • Marines  ” she  is  certainly  fine, 
She  can  turn  out  a “ wash  ” that’s  divine 
And  like  all  of  her  bent 

ME  IS  NEV'ER  CONTENT 
li^lllu^ES  HER  WORK  “ HUNG  ON  THE  LIN 
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FINANCE 

BY  FRANKLIN  ESCHER 
Creditor  and  Partner 

THE  ALLIANCE  OF  INVESTMENT  VIRTUES  AND  SPECULATIVE  POSSIBILITIES  CONTAINED  IN  CONVERTIBLE  BONDS 


SUCCESSFUL  manufacturing  buai- 
ncHS  in  tl)e  Middle  West  recently 
found  itself  in  need  of  additional 
capital.  The  man  who  had  built 
up  the  business  went  to  the  town 
capitalist,  showed  him  the  profits 
of  the  concern,  and  suggested  that 
he  put  some  money  into  it.  The 
man  of  means  thought  it  over  and 
then  refused.  The  business  was  a good  one  and  mak- 
ing money,  he  knew,  but  he  was  past  tlie  point  of 
taking  risks  on  his  investments.  The  manufacturer 
then  proposed  to  the  capitalist  that  instead  of  putting 
money  into  the  business  he  lend  it  a certain  sum, 
outright,  on  mortgage.  Again  the  answ'er  w'as  in  the 
negative — there  was  not  enough  in  it  ^hat  way  for 
the  lender,  it  appeared.  On  what  terms,  then,  would 
he  let  him  have  tiie  money?  On  mortgage,  the  capital- 
ist replied,  he  (the  lender)  to  have  the  privilege  at 
any  time  of  changing  the  loan  into  an  equivalent 
interest  in  the  business.  “ I won’t  put  this  money 
into  your  firm  as  a partner,”  he  said,  “ and  I woii  t 
put  it  in  as  a creditor.  But  if  you’re  w’illing  to  give 
me  the  option  of  being  either  of  the  two  J choose  dur- 
ing the  next  live  years  you  can  have  what  you  want.” 

On  that  basis  the  arrangement  was  made.  And  on 
that  basis  a lot  of  other  arrangements  for  seeuring 
needed  capital  are  lx?ing  made  these  days.  Corpora- 
tions needing  money  have  tried  to  get  it  by  .selling 
common  stock — in  oti*er  words,  by  offering  the  invest- 
ment public  an  interest  in  the  business,  just  as  tlie 
manufacturer  mentioned  above  offered  the  town  capi- 
talist an  interest.  Nothing  doing,  has  lu'en  the  re- 
])ly;  we  don’t  want  to  Like  the  risk.  Offers  of  bonds 
iK'aring  a fixed  rate  of  interest  have  met  a reception 
no  better.  “ There’s  not  enough  in  it  for  me,”  the 
manufacturing  man’s  wealthy  friend  replietl  w’hen 
approached  along  those  lines.  “The  cost  of  living 
is  too  high  for  any  ordinary  fixed  rate  of  interest  to 
attract  us,”  investors  cry.  So  what  happens?  E.xactly 
what  happened  in  the  other  case.  The  investor  finally 
“ comes  across,”  but  only  in  exchange  for  a writing 
which  makes  him  not  only  a creditor,  but  which  gives 
him  the  right,  lasting  for  a terra  of  years,  of  at  any 
time  and  at  his  own  option  becoming  a special  partner 
to  an  equivalent  amount. 

There  have  been,  at  the  time  of  writing,  five  big 
bond  issues  since  the  beginning  of  101.3.  and  in  every 
case  but  one  the  bonds  have  been  convertible,  at  the 
option  of  the  holder,  into  stock.  In  the  length  of  the 
period  during  which  the  conversion  privilege  is  to 
remain  operative,  in  the  amount  in  Imnds  that  has 
to  lie  turned  in  to  get  a share  of  stwk.  and  in  other 
details  the  issues  difl'er,  but  in  this  one  main  thing 
they  are  all  alike — they  make  the  man  who  buys  them 
not  only  a creditor  of  the  company,  but  a potential 
partner  as  well.  If  business  gets  bad  and  earnings 
fall  off  and  shares  in  the  company  are  depressed  in 
price,  he  has  merely  to  “stand  pat”  with  his  bonds 
and  collect  the  interest  as  it  comes  due.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  business  is  goiKl  and  earnings  are  large 
and  the  company’s  shares  increase  in  market  value, 
the  fortunate  owner  of  these  “convertibles”  can 
change  his  position  to  that  of  a shareholder  by  simply 
turning  in  his  bonds  and  demanding  stock  in  ex- 
change. 

An  ideal  arrangement  from  the  investor’s  point  of 
view — that  is  the  thought  which  naturally  first  comes 
into  one’s  mind.  But  not  too  fast — before  jumping 
to  that  conclusion  there  are  one  or  two  things  to  be 
considered.  An  absolutely  safe  liond,  bought  at  a 
price  low  for  it,  as  a bond,  and  yet  convertible  into 
stoc-k — that  w'ould,  indeed,  represent  the  ne  plus  ultra 
in  investment.  But  how  about  all  the,se  convertible 
bonds  (not  the  new’  ones,  particularly,  but  the  rank 
and  file  of  them  so  popular  at  the  present  time),  are 
they  ideal  investments  as  bonds?  And  how  about  the 
prices  at  which  they  are  selling?  Can  they  be  bought 
at  the  prices  warranted  by  their  standing  purely  as 
investments,  or  must  more  be  jiaid  for  them  liecause 
of  the  privilege  of  conversion  into  stock  which  goes 
W’ith  them? 

As  to  the  investment  standing  of  the  convertibles, 
a slight  know’ledge  of  security  values  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  realize  tlmt  most  of  them  hold  no  exalted 
rank.  Some  of  these  issues,  it  is  true,  are  secured 
by  mortgages  of  one  sort  or  another,  but  only  in  the 
fewest  cases  can  this  security  lie  called  first  class. 
And  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  no  security  at 
all.  the  lionds  IsMiig  mere  “ debentures  ” — long-term 
promises  to  pay. 

Now’  it  is  quite  true  that  the  delienture  bond  of  a 
big  railroad  like  the  New'  Haven  or  the  Atchison  can 
la*  an  investment  security  of  con.siderable  merit.  From 
an  investment  stsindpoint.  indeed,  such  a security  out- 
ranks an  innume>able  number  of  so-called  “first- 
mortgage  ” bonds  secured  ou  properties  which,  under 
foreclosure,  wouldn’t  begin  to  bring  the  face  value 
t)f  the  bonds.  But  because  the  principal  “ convert- 
ililes  are  better  than  some  of  the  mortgage  issues 
tliat  cannot  lie  called  good  at  all  it  is  by  no  means 
yaiil  that  they  rank  well  among  Ixinds  which  have, 
actually,  a high  degree  of  invi-stment  merit.  .As  a 
matter  of  fact,  taking  them  as  a class,  they  don’t. 


The  man  who  is  looking  for  bonds  of  really  high  grade 
will  not  find  them  in  the  convertible  class.  What 
he  will  find  there  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  if 
he  knows  enough  about  judging  security  values  to 
lie  able  to  recognize  what  he  sees,  are  bonds  of  just 
fairly  good  grade — the  kind  of  bonds,  for  example,  in 
w’hich  a business  man  can  legitimately  invest  some  of 
his  surplus  money. 

As  to  the  price  of  these  securities,  few  of  them 
can  be  bought  at  a figure  representative  of  their  in- 
trinsic investment  value.  With  real  first-mortgage 
railroad  bonds  of  high  grade  obtainable  to  net  the 
buyer  four  and  a (piarter  per  cent,  or  over,  bonds  of 
the  grade  of  most  of  these  convertibles  ought  to  yield 
at  least  five  per  cent.  How  many  of  them  do? 
Run  down  the  list  of  percentages  yielded  by  the 
prominent»convertible8,  and  it  w’ill  be  seen  that  in  most 
cases  the  yield  is  as  small  as  or  smaller  than  if  the 
securities  were  first  mortgages  of  the  highest  grade. 
Take  even  the  convertible  bonds  of  companies  whose 
stock  sells  far  lielow  the  conversion  price  and  where 
there  seems  little  likelihood  that  it  will  evt‘r  be  pos- 
sible profitably  to  exercise  the  conversion  privilege, 
and  even  there  it  will  be  found  tliat  the  mere  pos- 
sibility of  the  thing  causes  the  IkukIs  to  sell  higher 
than  they  otherwise  would.  It  is  impossible  to  get 
away  from  it.  To  take  a chance  is  human  nature. 
Stipulate  that  a bond  is  convertible  into  stock,  and. 
at  whatever  price  that  stock  is  selling  and  however 
remote  may  be  the  chance  that  it  will  ever  sell  up 
to  its  conversion  price,  fJie  fact  that  the  bonds  are 
so  convertible  will  add  a number  of  points  to  their 
market  price.  The  gamble  that  something  may  happen 
sudclenly  to  increase  the  market  value  of  the  com- 
pany’s shares  is,  the  buyer  of  the  Ininds  will  tell 
you,  worth  the  few  extra  points  that  he  has  to  pay. 
In  only  too  many  cases  he  doesn’t  realize  that  he  is 
paving  a good  many  extra  pi-ints. 

The  convertibles  as  a class,  then,  are  not  a suitable 
form  of  investment  where  ab.solute  safety  and  as  high 
an  income  yield  as  is  consistent  therewith  are  the 
main  considerations.  By  no  means,  however,  does  that 
damn  them  even  from  an  investment  standpoint. 
There  is  a good  deal  of  real  investment  conducted 
with  objects  in  view  other  than  the  obtaining  of  the 

fyeatest  amount  of  safety  possible.  Drawing  the  exact 
ine  between  speculation  and  investment  is  a ticklish 
biisine.ss,  but  certain  it  is  that  there  is  a large  amount 
of  legitimate  investment  for  prolit.  The  widow  dc- 
jiendent  upon  the  little  income  from  her  investments 
and  the  holder  of  trust  funds  cannot,  of  course,  sacri- 
lice  anything  in  the  way  of  safety  or  income  yield  for 
the  chance  of  increasing  the  principal.  But  there  are 
a good  many  classes  of  investors  which  legitimately 
can.  A man  with  a good  established  Inisiness,  for 
example,  avIio  is  making  more  money  than  he  needs 
to  live  on  is  by  no  means  bound  to  invest  his  surplus 
in  the  kind  of  first-mortgage  bonds  that  never  move 
more  than  a point  or  tAVo  one  way  or  the  other  and 
that  bring  in  only  four  per  cent.  Some  of  his  ac- 
cumulated surplus  can  very  properly  be  invested  that 
way,  but  after  that  has  been  attended  to  he  is  free 
so  to  invest  his  money  as  to  give  the  principal  a chance 
to  grow.  It  comes  pretty  close  to  being  his  duty, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  to  do  so. 

For  investment  of  that  sort  the  convertibles,  un- 
doubtedly, present  great  possibilities.  A bond,  ex- 
changeable lor  shares  whicli  have  risen  far  above  par 
and  which  consequently  sells  at  so  big  a premium 
that  it  yields  only  a low  rate  of  income  is,  of  course, 
no  investment  proposition  from  any  angle.  But  w'here 
profit  possibilities  e.xist  and  have  not  been  discounted, 
it  is  a different  story. 

In  investing  for  profit,  as  in  investing  for  income 
nr  anything  else,  safety  remains  the  primary  con- 
sideration, In  the  case  of  the  business  man’s  invest- 
ment it  isn’t  necessary  that  the  security  be  a first 
mortgage  or  that  it  lie  backed  up  by  the  kind  of  col- 
lateral that  ought  to  be  there  in  the  case  of  a savings- 
bank  or  trust-fund  investment.  But  it  is  necessary 
that  the  bond  be  absolutely  “ good.”  Is  the  security 
in  question  a delienture?  Well,  then  it  ought  to  be 
backed  up  by  demon.strated  earning  power — dividends 
paid  on  the  stock  over  a long  series  of  years.  Is  it 
a mortgage  issue?  In  that  case  the  buyer  wants  to 
lie  very  sure  that  tlie  projierty  on  which  it  is  secured 
is  valuable  enough  to  cover  the  whole  issue — that  just 
a little  really  good  “stuff”  ha.sn’t  been  put  back  of 
the  bonds,  perhaps,  to  make  it  possible  to  sell  them 
as  a mortgage  issue.  In  any  case  and  whatever  the 
type  of  bond,  the  great  thing  to  be  sure  of  is  that 
it  is  a good  Ixind  of  its  own  type. 

The  goodness  of  the  bond  having  been  passed  upon, 
rate  of  income  is  the  next  consideration.  Nobody  w’ho 
knows  what  he  is  doing  buys  convertible  bonds  for 
the  income  they  yield,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  reason  why  a reasonable  income  should  not  lie 
had.  A convertible  bond,  indeed,  that  sells  so  high 
that  the  income  yield  is  very  low  is  not  a suitable 
investment  even  for  the  business  man’s  surplus.  Far 
more  reason  is  there  for  the  prospective  buyer  of  such 
a bond  to  buy  the  stock  into  which  it  is  convertible. 
'I’he  income  in  that  case  will  be  materially  higher  and 
the  security  not  much  less. 


What  counts  principally,  of  course,  in  the  intelligent 
purcliase  of  convertible  bonds,  is  the  chance  of  price 
appreciation  in  the  security  into  which  they  are  con- 
vertible. For  that  the  buyer  is,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  sacrificing  a good  deal  in  the  way  of  income 
and  even  something  in  the  way  of  safety.  He  is  lend- 
ing his  money,  to  come  back  to  the  original  idea,  only 
on  the  stipulation  that,  at  any  time  he  may  elect, 
he  raav  change  his  rOle  from  that  of  creditor  to  part- 
ner. What  such  a partnership  may  be  worth  to  him 
— that,  of  course,  is  something  he  is  going  to  have  all 
figured  out  before  he  goes  into  the  deal  at  all. 

To  put  it  another  way,  before  he  buys  convertible 
bonds  he  is  going  to  have  a very  definite  idea  as  to 
what  is  likely  to  h^pen  in  the  stock  for  which  they 
are  exchangeable.  That  the  stock  is  going  to  ri.se  in 
value  and  carry  the  price  of  the  lionds  up  with  it  is 
something  which,  of  course,  neither  he  nor  any  one 
else  can  definitely  know;  but  the  possibilities  of  that 
happening  constitute,  actually,  the  underlying  motive 
for  the  purchase.  I don’t  believe  in  this  proposition 
quite  enough  to  buy  the  shares,  is  the  line  of  reason- 
ing, but  I do  believe  that  the  shares  are  going  up 
and  that  if  I can  get  bond  protection  for  my  money 
and  a “ call  ” on  the  stock  thrown  in  it  is  a good 
jiroposition. 

The  business  prospecta  of  the  company,  therefore, 
and  the  ji^st  market  record  of  the  shares  into  which 
the  bonds  in  question  can  he  converted  become  con- 
siderations of  the  grqgtest  Importance — the  latter  par- 
ticularly so.  Here  is  a bond  which,  at  any  time 
during  the  next  five  years,  can  be  exchanged  for  ten 
shares  of  stock,  say,  in  the  X Y Z Railroad.  What 
is  the  first  thing  w’hich  comes  to  mind  in  any  con- 
sideration as  to  what  that  privilege  may  be  worth? 
The  price,  naturally,  at  which  these  shares  have  sold 
in  the  past.  Prospects  for  future  business  are,  of 
course,  im|Mirtant.  Init  even  more  so,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  average  buyer,  is  the  black-and-white  record 
which  shows  him  wlmt,  had  he  had  his  privilege 
during  the  past,  five  years  or  so,  he  might  have  made. 
If  during  that  time  the  price  of  the  shares  has  on 
several  occasions  sold  higher  than  the  point  at  which 
the  convertible  bonds  can  now  be  bought,  there  is  a 
first-rate  chance  that  they  will  sell  there  again.  It 
doesn’t  prove  it,  of  course,  but  granted  that  nothing 
has  happened  in  the  mean  while  to  reduce  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  company’s  securities,  there  is  a strong 
presumption  in  favor  of  recurrence. 

One  thing,  however,  has  got  to  lie  remembered,  and 
that  is  that  the  creation  of  a large  issue  of  con- 
vertible bonds  in  itself  acts  as  a drag  on  the  price 
of  the  stock  and  keeps  it  from  rising  as  it  otherwise 
might.  As  soon  as  the  stock  begins  to  get  up,  holders 
of  the  bonds  begin  to  exchange  them  for  shares,  tlie 
result  being  that  the  floating  supply  of  shares  is 
largely  increased.  If  the  outstanding  issue  of  con- 
vertibles is  a big  one,  the  increase  in  the  company’s 
share  capital  may  be  very  considerable — so  cons'id- 
erable,  indeed,  that  not  only  is  every  one  who  might 
want  to  put  the  stock  up  in  price  scared  off,  but  the 
intrinsic  value  of  each  share  nuide  appreciably  less. 
Numerous  are  the  instances  to  be  found,  in  the  market, 
of  shares  which,  because  tliey  have  big  issues  of  con- 
vertibles “ overhanging  ” them,  have  been  weighted 
down  in  price.  The  logical  deduction  is  that,  other  con- 
ditions being  equal,  the  smaller  the  issue,  the  more 
likely  is  the  conversion  privilege  to  become  valuable. 

Another  important  point  in  connection  with  the 
conversion  of  bonds  into  stocks,  not  always  appre- 
ciated, is  that  where  the  bonds  are  convertible  “ at 
a price” — say.  at  175.  as  in  the  case  of  the  Union 
Pacific  fours — the  stock  has  got  to  move  up  a good 
deal  more  than  a point  in  order  to  carry  the  bonds 
up  a point.  “ Convertible  at  175  ” means  that  for 
each  $175  in  bonds  the  holder  may  care  to  turn  in, 
the  company  will  hand  over  one  share  of  stock,  irre- 
spective of  what  the  market  quotation  of  the  shares 
or  Ixinds  may  be.  When  the  convertible  bonds  are 
jiurchasable  at  100  and  the  stock  into  which  they 
are  convertible  can  be  sold  at  175,  there  is  no  profit 
or  loss  on  the  operation — the  tivo  quotations  are  on  a 
parity.  A rise  of  a point  in  the  stock  to  176  will  not. 
however,  carry  the  price  of  the  bonds  up  a point,  to 
101.  It  needs  $175  par  value  of  bonds  to  get  .$100 
par  value  in  stock — from  which  it  folloivs  that  the 
“pulling  power”  of  a rise  in  the  stock  toward  a rise 
in  the  price  of  the  bonds  is  in  the  ratio  of  100  to 
175,  or  4 to  7.  Differently  expressed,  the  stock  has 
got  to  go  up  seven  points  to  carry  up  the  bonds  four 
points. 

In  the  case  of  bonds  convertible  at  a price  high 
above  par  this  is  a serious  disadvantage.  It  means, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  stock  has  got  to 
sell  at  a high  price  lief  ore  tlie  conversion  privilege 
is  of  any  value  at  all.  It  means,  in  the  second 
jilace,  that  of  any  rise  in  the  stock  above  the  con- 
version point  the  holder  of  the  convertible  bonds  only 
gets  a partial  benefit.  The  deal,  in  other  words,  isn’t 
that  the  lender  of  the  money  is  to  have  the  right 
at  any  time  to  buy  an  interest  in  the  business  equiva- 
lent to  the  amount  of  his  loan,  but  only  to  the  extent 
of  a part  of  it.  .And  tliat,  whether  the  bond-buyer 
realizes  it  or  not,  wasn’t  the  original  proposition.' 
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The  Gentler  View 

By  Florida  Pier 

Premature  Content 


If  tho  reforms  and  creeds,  ideals  and 
activities,  are  making  toward  any  agreed 
goal,  it  is  toward  a happier,  serener, 
simpler,  and  at  the  same  time  more  in- 
teresting life  for  each  individual.  With 
this  as  the  surface  destination,  it  becomes 
a droll  contradiction  that  we  look  with 
disfavor  on  the  few  people  who  have  al- 
ready arrived  there.  We  each  of  us  know 
some  family  that  answers  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  model  family  of  the  future. 
It  lives  outside  the  city,  yet  near  enough 
to  come  in  for  the  Ring.  Its  home  is 
a place  of  such  proportions  that  it  lends 
them  dignity,  yet  does  not  force  opulence 
upon  them,  and  has  an  air  of  elevated 
democracy,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  of  simple  aristocracy. 
The  husband  and  wife  work  at  the  same 
thing,  their  activities  are  many,  but  prin- 
cipally carried  on  inside  the  family  circle. 
Their  children  are  marvels  of  healthy 
prattling  intellectuality.  '1  he  house  con- 
tains objects  of  genuine  beaiity  under- 
stood by  their  possessors.  The  keenness, 
originality,  and  talents  of  each  member 
are  above  the  average.  They  are  precisely 
the  prcHluct  which  idealists  and  reformers, 
each  in  their  own  way,  hope  to  evolve  by 
the  tbocisand. 

It  would  seem  obvious  that  they  should 
be  studied  with  fervor.  They  are  prophe- 
cies of  the  future,  and  if  we  believe  them 
to  be  authentic  we  should  give  them  our 
cUisc'st  attention  and  imitation.  What 
wc  actually  do  is  amazingly  different. 
The  majority  regard  them  as  queer, 
spontaneity  and  naturalness  coupled  with 
intelligence  being  for  some  reason  em- 
barrassing to  the  many.  There  are  others 
who  adore  such  a family,  if  they  be  so 
f<  rtunate  as  to  know  one.  They  gloat 
(<ver  each  detail  of  their  lives.  They  are 
lK'siegc‘d  with  questions  from  friends  who 
delight  in  the  family  at  second  hand. 
Their  delicious  simplicities  are  balm  to 
worn  nerves.  The  individuals  themselves 
are  loved,  their  ways  are  affectionately 
chuckled  over,  the  oasis  they  make  in 
modern  life  is  a tonic  and  refreshment. 
Yet  there  is  a reservation  in  the  approval 
bestowed  upon  them.  Instead  of  being 
visited  as  a group  that  is  living  as  it 
.should,  and  alone  out  of  all  the  world 
needs  no  change  brought  about  in  its 
midst,  they  are  seen  as  a delightful  but 
wholly  unreal  fairyland  having  no  se- 
rious connection  with  the  rest  of  civili- 
zation. 

We  go  to  them  as  we  w'ould  to  “ Peter 
Pan.”  sure  in  advance  of  the  beneficial 
results  of  so  innocent  and  healthy  a pas- 
time. When  we  come  away  we  feel  it  to 
he  a return  to  hard  ground,  a descent,  in 
fact,  from  Peter  Pan’s  tree-tops.  It  is 


just  possible  that  the  weight  of  our  own 
morality  brought  us  to  earth,  for,  though 
we  like  to  see  Peter  Pan  living  in  the 
tree-tops,  we  do  not  for  a moment  believe 
that  the  tree-tops  are  a feasible  environ- 
ment for  the  majority.  We  go  further,  and 
with  a perverse,  tiresomely  rigorous  in- 
stinct feel  that  a residence  in  the  tree- 
tops  cuts  one  off  from  the  great  masses  of 
jteople  who  are  living  on  the  ground,  that 
to  be  cut  off  even  by  being  markedly 
above  is  to  be  somehow  in  the  wrong.  We 
ft*el  that  the  residents  of  tree-tops  tend 
a little  to  become  scornful  of  those  below 
them,  when  not  entirely  oblivious  of  their 
existence.  The  pleasant  but  necessarily 
if-olated  existence  of  our  delightful  fam- 
ily is,  we  feel,  led  much  nearer  the  clouds 
than  it  is  to  solid  earth.  We,  of  the  earth, 
si  lake  our  solemn  heads  at  this.  The 
heights  have  their  advantages,  we  grudg- 
ingly admit.  They  give  a broad  view  of 
distances,  but.  we  add  hastily,  the  dis- 
tances are  very  di-stant,  and  the  result- 
ant attitude  is  that  the  members  of  the 
family  and  a few  harmonious  friends  alone 
seem  of  normal  size,  while  every  one  else 
is  reduced  to  the  scuttling  specks  seen  in 
a bird’s-eye  view.  When  we  have  gone  as 
far  as  this  in  the  ungracious  business  of 
dissecting,  we  find  that  our  perfect  fam- 
ily has  a little  the  effect  of  being  a selfish 
family,  and  this  because  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  its  content  is  premature. 

Why  we  should  insist  upon  riding  this 
moral  high-horse  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 
It  might  be  traced  to  Puritan  disapproval 
of  happiness,  and,  if  it  were,  it  would  be 
dismissed  with  the  abruptness  owing  such 
crabbed  emotion.  It  may  be  a Greek  doubt 
of  the  wisdom  of  flaunting  contentment 
so  openly  in  the  eye  of  the  jealous  Fafjcs. 
It  may  be  a grave  belief  that  the  few' 
have  no  right  to  grasp  happiness  even 
though  it  rests  on  their  palm  w'hen  the 
many  suffer  so  sorely.  Or  it  may  be  just 
a funny  human  panic  at  seeing  some  one 
calmly  rating  the  ices  when  you  have 
many  a liard  task  to  do  before  you  can 
expect  the  joy  of  sitting  down  to* soup. 

Whatever  the  reason,  w'c  cannot  sw'eep 
away  our  feeling  that  though  these  groups 
remain  lovable  and  diverting  above  every- 
thing, thej'  are  somehow  cheating.  They 
ought  to  be  struggling  and  theorizing  and 
panting  and  disillusioned  as  we  are.  If 
we  have  to  go  through  these  unpleasant 
phases,  it  was  not  friendly  of  them  to  have 
failed  to  go  through  them  with  us.  Hur- 
rying ahead  and  calmly  sitting  down  and 
taking  their  ease  under  the  tree  of  Active- 
Serenity- And-Keen-Contentment.  while  we 
flounder  along  within  view,  appears,  in 
the  light  of  our  own  self-pity,  a heartless 
thing  to  have  done. 


Forcing  Plants  with  Radium 

I’rofks.sor  IIkinrk'ii  Mollscii.  the  fam- 
ous Austrian  botanist.  Avho  has  been  ex- 
perimenting with  the  growth  of  plants  for 
many  years,  lias  been  w’orking  on  the  ef- 
fect of  radium  emanations  upon  the  rest- 
ing buds  of  trees.  He  placed  small  tubes 
containing  a preparation  of  radium 
against  the  terminal  buds  of  a lilac  bush 
for  from  one  to  tw'o  days.  After  a certain 
hngth  of  time  the  buds  that  w'ere  treated 
opened,  whereas  the  others  remained  in 
the  resting  state.  After  a treatment  of 
24  hours  with  a tube  containing  46.2 
milligrams  of  pure  chloride  of  radium,  the 
buds  opened  a month  later,,  instead  of  in 
the  following  spring.  This  method  of 
for<‘ing  had  the  disadvantage  of  acting 
unevenly  upon  the  bud,  so  that  one  part 
was  affected  more  than  others.  Instead  of 
placing  the  tube  against  the  buds,  be  then 
tried  other  experiments  in  which  the 
radiations  were  made  to  act  upon  the 
buds;  and  in  these  tests  the  results  were 
more  nearly  uniform. 

(Tiriously  enough,  the  effect  of  the  em- 
anations or  of  the  radium  eould  be  ob- 
tained only  if  the  buds  were  treated  in 
the  latter  part  of  November,  or  in  De- 
cember. After  treatment  in  September 
or  October  there  was  no  result  whatever. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  treatment  was 
delayed  until  January  or  February,  'W’hen 
the  resting  stage  of  the  plant  w'as  com- 
ing to  a close,  there  was  no  acceleration 
evident.  Indeed,  in  some  cases  the  effect 
of  the  radium  was  actually  to  retard  the 
development.  This  would  indicate  that 
the  bud  may  not  be  completely  formed  in 
the  autumn  until  several  weeks  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen  from  the  tree. 

To  produce  any  effect  at  all,  the  treat- 
ment must  not  be  too  short,  for  there  is 
a point  below  which  the  radium  seems  to 
have  no  influence  upon  the  plant  whatever. 
Nor  may  the  treatment  be  too  prolonged, 
for  in  that  case  the  plant  seeills^o  be 
injured.  results  are.  imilar/'??| 

those  obtained  fa  ex]5priTfients\mn1p\tJ  , 
find  whether  and  to  wliat  extent  the  win-  I 


ter  buds  can  be  forced  by  ether  vapor 
and  by  warm  water.  Similar  positive  re- 
sults were  obtained  with  several  other 
plants,  such  as  the  chestnut,  the  tulip, 
tree,  the  Norway  maple,  and  others.  Some 
plants,  however,  remained  indifferent  to 
the  treatment;  among  these  were  the 
ginko,  or  Japanese  “ maiden-hair-fern  pine- 
tree,”  the  plane-tree,  the  beech,  and  the 
lime.  The  beech  and  the  lime  also  failed 
to  give  results  when  treated  with  ether 
and  with  warm  water. 


The  Metal  of  the  Standards 

There  are.  undoubtedly,  no  products  of 
human  skill  on  which  a greater  degree  of 
care  is  expended  than  the  standards  of 
weight  and  measure  in  use  among  the 
civilized  nations.  Two  things  in  particu- 
lar must  be  considered  — accuracy  and 
durability.  Nature  does  not,  it  is  con- 
tended, furnish  any  single  metal  or  min- 
eral which  exactly  answers  the  require- 
ments for  a standard  of  measure  or  weight 
that  shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible  un- 
alterable. 

It  is  held  tliat  the  beat  substance  vet 
produced  for  this  purpose  is  an  alloy'  of 
ninety  per  cent,  of  platinum  with  ten  per 
cent,  of  iridium.  This  is  called  iridio- 
ydatinum.  and  it  is  the  substance  of  which 
the  metric  standards  prepared  by  tbe 
International  Commission  of  Weights  and 
Measures  are  composed. 

It  is  hard,  it  is  less  affected  by  heat 
than  any  pure  metal,  it  is  practically  non- 
oxidizable,  or  not  subject  to  rust,  and  it 
can  be  finely  engraved.  In  fact,  the  lines 
on  the  standard  meters  are  hardly  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  yet  they  are  smooth, 
even,  sharp,  and  accurate. 

It  is  said  that  if  our  civilization  should 
ever  be  lost  and  relics  of  it  should  be  dis- 
covered in  some  brighter  age  in  the  re- 
nothing  which  would 

■ iviylf#*  testimony  to  its  character  j 
I standard  measures  of  iridio-  1 
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Travel 

In 

Comfort 


‘When  you  travel,  be  comfortable. 


The  tracks  and  trains  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
are  built  for  comfort. 


The  roadbed  is  rock-ballasted  and  evenly  graded; 
and  the  rails  are  solid  steel.  The  cars,  both 
Pullmans  and  coaches,  are  all-steel,  heavy  and 
easy  riding.  The  through  express  trains  have 
parlor  smoking  or  club  cars  with  moveable  easy 
chairs,  and  a la  carte  dining  service  that  is 
unexcelled.  All  sleeping  cars  are  the  last  word 
in  appointments;  the  coaches  are  cheerful, 
commodious  and  restful. 


Limited  trains,  like  the  Broadway  Limited  between 
New  York  and  Chicago,  the  24-Hour  St.  Louis, 
The  Pennsylvania  Limited,  Congressional  Limited, 
and  Chicago  Limited  have  Pullman  observation 
cars  on  the  rear  with  moveable  armchairs  and  large 
windows,  as  well  as  an  open  platform,  for  view- 
ing the  passing  scenery.  Up-to-date  libra- 
ries, current  periodicals,  daily  papers, 
and  courteous  attendants  are  features 
of  the  Limited  train  service. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  service 
enjoys  the  reputation  of 
being  distinctively  high 
grade  and  comfortable. 


Try  it. 
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t-combatants,  shot  down 
front  of  the  cathedral 


Victims  of  the  street  fighting.  They  had  sought 
refuge  behind  the  lamp  - p>ost,  but  in  vain 


Two  of  the 
in  a garden 


The  late  President  Madero  riding  to  the 
National  Palace  after  a street  battle 


Citizens  cheering  for  General  Diaz  after  his 
release  from  prison  by  the  revolutionists 


The  north  front  of  the  National  Palace  fifteen  minutes  after  the 
first  repulse  of  the  revolutionary  troops  by  President  Madero 


MEXICO  CITY  IN  CIVIL  WAR 

A^RR  TEX  DATS  OF  CTVTL  WARFARE,  PRECIPITATED  BT  THE  REBEIXION  OF  GENERAL  FEI.IX  DIAZ,  WHO  INTRENCHED  HIMSEI.F  WITHIN  TlfE  ARSENAL.  PRESIDENV 
MADERO  WAS  ^SM^ED  BY  GENERA^  HUERTA  AND  TREACHEROUSLY  MURDERED.  THESE  PHOTOGRAPHS  SHOW  SOME  OF  THE  SCENES- m ^MJ^^BTREgT^L  OF  THE  CAPITAL, 

WHICH  HAS  BEEN  LARGELY  DESTROYED  BT  ARTILLERY  FIRE  017^11  SI  TT-^1  . 
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The  Peanut  Industry 

Thk  sometimos  called  ground- 

pea  or  ground-nut,  ia  known  in  our 
Southern  States  as  the  pinder  and  goober. 
The  French  call  it  piatoi-hc  dc  tc^rre.  It 
is  generally  believed  to  lije  a native  of 
Africa,  where  it  is  the  principal  food  of 
certain  of  the  Congo  tribes.  Four  or  five 
s|»ecies  of  the  nut  flourish  in  Brazil. 

Its  cultivation  has  been  successfully 
attenipU'd  in  Spain.  In  this  country  it 
is  raised  chiefly  in  the  states  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  and  it 
has  lieen  cultivated  with  success  in  Cali- 
forn  ia. 

The  culture  of  the  peanut  is  not  at- 
tendee! with  much  ditliculty.  I.and  suited 
to  the  raising  of  corn  or  melons  is 
generally  selected,  and  care  is  taken  that 
there  l>e  nothing  in  the  soil  that  would 
stain  the  shells. 

Planting  begins  when  the  danger  to 
plants  from  frost  has  passed.  The  ground 
ia  plowed  five  or  si.x  inches  deep,  and  then 
harrowed.  The  nuts  are  taken  from  the 
pod  without  breaking  their  skins  and  are 
planted  two  or  three  together  in  rows 
alHJut  three  feet  apart  and  twenty  inches 
from  hill  to  hill,  being  covered  with  two 
inches  of  earth. 

In  October,  when  the  nuts  arc  ripe,  the 
farmer  loosens  the  earth  and  pulls  up  the 
vines,  to  which  the  nuts  adhere,  and  turns 
them  over  to  dry.  He  performs  this  task 
only  in  pleasant  weather  and  when  the 
ground  is  dry.  When  the  vines  have  lain 
in  the  sun  for  a day,  which  is  sufficient 
time  for  them  to  dry.  the  grower  stacks 
them  around  a stake  about  five  feet  high. 

The  vines  remain  in  stack  from  three  to 
five  weeks,  after  which  the  nuts  are 
picked  off.  placecl  in  sacks,  and  shipped 
to  market.  A vine  under  favorable  con- 
ditions often  bears  more  than  a hundred 
nuts,  and  the  yield  per  acre  frequently 
exceeds  forty  bushels. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  crop,  which  is  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  crop  of  the  coun- 
try. is  marketed  in  Norfolk  and  Peters- 
burg. To  polish  them,  and  to  remove  the 
i^arth  and  stems,  the  nuts  are  scoured  in 
large  metal  cylinders,  from  which  they 
pa.Hs  through  blast  fans,  in  which  a strong 
current  of  air  separates  the  fully  de- 
veloped nuts  having  sound  kernels  from 
those  imperfectly  filled,  and  from  empty 
po<l8.  The  sound  nuts  fall  through  the 
fan  upon  sorting  tables,  where  those  that 
are  discolored  are  taken  out,  and  the 
bright  ones  are  passed  on  into  sacks  that 
will  each  hold  about  one  hundred  pounds 
of  nuts.  Each  sack  is  marked  with  the 
brand  that  indicates  the  grade  of  its  con- 
tents. 

The  dark  and  the  partially  filled  nuts 
are  shelled,  and  the  kernels  are  used  by 
candy  manufacturers. 

Roughly  speaking,  three  varieties  of 
peanut  are  grown  in  this  country — the 
white,  the  red,  and  the  Spanish.  The 
white — the  most  important  variety — has 
K nut  with  two  kernels  with  pink  skins; 
its  vine  spreads  along  the  ground,  in  this 
rcs|)ect  unlike  that  of  the  red  variety, 
which  grows  more  upright  and  in  a 
bunch. 

The  pod  of  the  red  nut  holds  threi*  and 
sometimes  four  kernels,  and  has  a deep 
red  skin. 

The  Spanish  is  a much  smaller  nut. 
with  a lighter  skin  and  milder  flavor 
than  either  of  the  others  possess.  'I'he 
entire  crop  is  shelled,  and  used  especially 
in  the  confection  known  as  nougat. 

The  i)eanut  is  a much  more  useful 
pro<luct  than  most  people  think  it  to  Ih*. 
Besides  its  use  in  the  roaste<l  form,  there 
are  innumerable  uses  whereto  it  is  put. 

The  nuts  contain  from  forty-two  to 
fifty  per  cent,  of  a nearly  colorless,  bland, 
fixed  oil.  resembling  that  of  the  olive  and 
ii-Mii  for  similar  purposes. 

More  than  twenty-five  years  ago  there 
was  U-gun  in  Virginia  the  manufacture 
of  peanut-flour,  of  which  a particularly 
Hlatable  biscuit  is  made.  North  (’aro- 
lina  lias  long  made  pastry  of  pounded  ])ea- 
imts.  If.  is  also  eaten  for  dessert,  and  is 
roast4'd  us  a,  substitut(‘  for  coffee.  We  all 
know  to  what  e.\i>.nf  peanut  butter  is  now 
inaniifaetured  and  sold. 

The  peanut  is  n)ost  nutritious.  The 
negro<‘s  in  many  <listrieta  in  the  South 
eniph»y  it  in  making  “ porridge  custard.” 
and  they  also  make  of  it  a kiinl  of 
iK'VlTHge. 

The  vine  furnishes  a fodd«*r  as  good  as 
clover  hay.  ami  hogs  fatten  on  what  they 
fiml  «m  tile  fields  aft<*r  the  crop  has  been 
gathered. 


Eye  Photographs 

Nkaki.y  ev<*rylKHly  knows  that  u 
ohjeeta  as  pictures  on  the  retina  « 
eye.  Out  of  this  fact,  doubtless, 
sprang  up  the  popular  belief,  amoi: 
in  some  quarters  to  superstition, 
“ Jiietiircs  ” may  lie  seen  in  the  ej 
dead  men. 


uSrWflRM  LOZF.NGt-.c 
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This  error  has  been  seized  upon  by 
writers  of  sensational  fiction.  They  have 
thrilletl  us  with  incidents  wherein  the 
murderer  has,  in  due  course,  been  identi- 
fied by  means  of  tlie  “ picture  ” of  him- 
self left  upon  the  retina  of  his  victim, 
'riu*  idea  is,  of  course,  that  as  the  eye  of 
the  victim  last  rt^sted  upon  the  counte- 
nance of  his  murderer  the  sensitive  retina 
had  taken  and  retainetl,  as  its  last  im- 
pression, a “ picture  ” of  the  slayer’s  face. 

In  view  of  the  rejieated  assertions  of 
scientific  men  that  no  such  thing  could 
happen,  it  is  surprising  that  this  super- 
stition still  endures  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  Certain  investigators,  it  ap- 
pears. not  contenting  themselves  with 
pointing  out  how  absurd,  even  in  theory, 
is  the  idt*a  of  the  “ eye  photograph,”  have 
l)een  at  some  pains  practically  to  demon- 
strate the  fallacy  of  the  l)elief.  The  ex- 
periments were  not  for  obvious  reasons 
made  with  human  eyes.  Instead  there 
were  used  the  eyes  of  rabbits;  not  only 
those  of  dead  rabbits,  but  of  living  ones 
as  well;  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
determine  whether  the  retina  of  the  rab- 
bit’s eye  would  receive  and  retain  an 
impression  even  remotely  resembling  a 
“ picture  ” or  “ photograph.”  The  re- 
sults were  such  as  to  dispose  for  once  and 
all  of  the  idea  of  the  “ eye  photograph.” 
Careful  okservation  made  of  rabbit  eyes 
subjected  to  suitable  tests  showed  nothing 
whatever  resembling  any  picture. 


Echoes  Louder  Than  Sound 

To  most  persons  it  would  seem  impos- 
sible for  an  echo  to  be  louder  than  the 
sound  that  produced  the  echo,  but  under 
certain  rather  peculiar  conditions  this  is 
really  true. 

When  a revolver  is  fired  from  a Ijalloon 
the  report  is  sharp,  but  not  so  loud  as  it 
would  lie  if  the  gun  were  fired  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

If  the  balloon  is  up  something  like  two 
thousand  feet  or  higher,  there  will  be  a 
few  seconds’  silence  after  the  revolver  shot 
and  then  a roar  or  deep  rumble  will  rise 
up  from  the  earth. 

If  an  explosive  is  lowered  from  the  bas- 
ket of  the  balloon  until  it  hangs  a few 
liundrtMl  feet  Wlow,  and  it  is  ilischargeil 
with  an  electric  spark  from  a Imttery  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  aeronauts,  there 
will  come  to  the  ears  of  those  above  a 
report  like  a revolver  shot  and  then  a few 
seconds  of  silence,  followed  by  a i>eal  of 
the  loudest  thunder  ever  heard. 

There  is  no  solid  liackground  about  or 
above  the  balloonists  to  pro<luce  a re- 
bound of  the  atmospheric  sound-wave  and 
the  air  is  more  dense  lielow.  Thus,  when 
the  sound-waves  penetrate  the  denser 
lower  strata  of  air  and  then  the  solid 
earth,  the  echo  produced  seems  to  the 
ears  of  the  occupants  of  the  balloon  far 
louder  than  the  original  sound. 


“Down  Brakes” 

lx  news]>aper  accounts  of  railway  col- 
lisions one  frequently  encounters  this 
statement: 

••  On  seeing  the  danger,  the  engineer 
whistled  ‘ down  brakes  ’ and  reversed  the 
lever.” 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  expression 
“ down  brakes  ” has  Is'cn  olisolete  for  a 
long  time.  What  the  engineer  really 
does  when  a collision  seems  im.|>ending 
is  to  shut  off  steam,  apply  the  air-brake, 
and  open  the  sand  valves.  All  this  takes 
alsnit  live  seconds,  and  in  that  time  all 
that  human  effort  is  able  to  accomplish 
for  the.  train  and  jias.Hcngers  may  Ih‘  done. 
Railway  engineers  arc  instruct«*d  never  to 
reverse  the  engine  after  tlie  air-brake  has 
Is-eii  api>licd,  because  the  reversal  reduces 
the  resisting  power  of  the  brakes. 


Eskimo  Lamps 

It  is  iH'lieved  that  tin-  F.skiino  lamp  was 
invented  before  its  posst*ssors  emigrak'il 
from  their  original  home,  which  was  jiroli- 
ably  farther  south  and  near  the  seacoast. 
But  the  form  of  the  lamp  lM*comes  more 
special izeil  the  higher  tin*  latitude  is.  The 
lamps  of  southern  Alaska  have  a wiek 
edge  of  two  inches,  while  those  of  Point 
Barrow  ainl  northern  (Ireenland  have  wick 
edges  of  seventeen  to  thirty-six  inches. 
'I'he  lamp  is  employed  for  melting  snow 
and  ice  to  obtain  drinking-water,  for  cook- 
ing. lighting,  warming,  drying  skins,  and 
in  the  arts.  It  is  also  a social  factor  ami 
the  sign  of  the  family  unit,  each  hwid 
of  the  family  having  his  lamp. 


Wood-pulp  Sponges 


Tkfatku  with  chloride  of  zinc,  wood 
Jorms  a viscous  mass.  When  salt 
I ami  the  mixture  has  been  rinsid 
lc<diol  and  compressed  a fair  i 
3 ition  of  a sponge  results. 


Two  steel  vestibule  trains,  representing  in  workmanship 
and  artistic  finish  the  perfection  of  the  car  builders’  art,  have 
been  put  into  service  between  Boston  and  New  York.  They 
form  the  “ Merchants  Limited  ” of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  ds  Hartford  Railroad,  the  5 o’clock  five-hour  train  be- 
tween the  two  cities. 

These  new  trains  are  practically  indestructible;  they  are 
built  like  battleships.  They  are  made  of  steel,  reinforced  under- 
neath with  two  immense  steel  girders  running  the  length  of  the 
car. 

Each  of  the  new  trains  will  consist  of  six  cars,  exclusive  of 
the  diners.  There  will  be  four  parlor  cars,  a combination 
parlor  and  baggage  car,  and  an  observation  smoker.  All  of 
them  have  a steel  exterior  and  an  interior  of  inlaid  Mexican 
mahogany.  For  rich,  yet  unobtrusive  decoration,  they  surpass 
anything  heretofore  turned  out  from  the  Pullman  shops. 

The  usual  drawing  room  has  been  eliminated  in  the  parlor 
cars,  giving  them  36  chairs  instead  of  28.  These  chairs,  up- 
holstered in  tapestry,  with  self-adjusting  backs,  are  models  of 
their  kind. 

These  cars  are  the  first  to  have  the  new,  indirect  system  of 
lighting.  From  a dozen  bronze  lacquered  domes,  each  con- 
taining a 100-watt  lamp,  light  is  thrown  upward  against  the 
white  ceiling  of  the  car.  Thus  reflected  and  diffused,  the 
light  has  the  softness  of  twilight,  and  yet  the  finest  print  can 
be  read  without  eye  strain. 

Each  car  carries  its  own  lighting  system,  generated  by  a 
dynamo  nm  by  a belt  from  the  car  axle. 

The  old  system  of  hot-water  heating  has  been  discarded 
for  direct  steam  heating,  while  drafts  are  eliminated  by  the 
Garland  system  of  ventilation. 

The  interior  finish  of  the  observation  smoker,  with  40 
leather  chairs,  differs  from  the  others,  in  that  it  is  of  rich  cocoa- 
wood.  A buffet,  in  which  hot  coffee  can  be  made  quickly  by 
electricity,  is  attached  to  this  car. 

The  traveller  will  find  himself  in  surroundings  calculated 
to  afford  all  the  relaxation  he  needs  to  make  his  journey  between 
the  two  cities  one  of  positive  pleasure. 


Portable 

Fireproof 

Garages 

Cott*c«s,stor«s,  ware- 
l^bouaes,  implement 
•heltera.  etc. 


[Pruden  System  SS;’  _ 

I metel  units.  No  (rmmiDC.  No  wood.  I’ennencnf, 
t eeslljr  erected  or  taken  down.  Stronc.  band. 

I-ne,  durable  as  masonry.  Write  for  eataloa. 
giving  name  and  model  or  your  car.  Freight  paid 
east  of  Rockies.  Immediate  shipment  from  stock. 

W.  Wsler  St. 
8t.  Paul,  Minn. 


PsUntaM  and  Sola  Hln.  Prndan 


•»  8t.  Paul,  Mil 
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OF  BRAINS 


GEORGE 

WASHINGTON 

By 

Woodrow  Wilson 


A profusely  illustrated  biography  of  our 
first  Pr(>sident  by  his  distinguished  fellow 
Virginian  and  successor.  In  the  i)ersix?ctive 
of  American  history — a perspective  clearer, 
perha|>8,  to  this  reader  than  to  any  other — 
the  period  treated  is  especially  significant, 
being  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  on 
the  firm  basis  of  Constitutional  law. 
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The  Old  Sea-Clock 


Clocks  came  into  use  in  Kurope  dur- 
ing the  thirteenth  century.  There  is  evi- 
dence to  show  that  they  were  employed 
at  a much  earlier  period  than  that,  al- 
though it  is  probable  that  for  the  most 
part  they  were  regarded  as  mere  curP 
osities.  "The  first  form  was  that  of  the 

balance  clock,”  the  construction  of 
which  rendered  it  impracticable  for  use 
at  sea.  Its  movements  were  irregular 
and  its  utility  was  nullified  by  the  rock- 
ing motion  of  vessels. 

Huygens  had  used  pendulums  for  the 
regulation  of  clocks  on  shore  so  early  as 
1656.  and  in  1675  his  application  of 
spiral  springs  as  regulators  of  watches, 
made  them,  in  a measure,  available  for 
use  at  sea;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
real  introduction  of  time-keepers,  where- 
by standard  time  could  be  carried  to  any 
part  of  the  world,  and  longitude,  as  well, 
l)e  determined,  came  at  so  late  a period 
as  the  eighteentli  century,  with  the  in- 
ventions of  John  Harrison.  The  rise  of 
modern  navMgation  may  Ije  dated  from 
the  improvement  of  the  sextant  in  1731 
and  the  invention  of  the  chronometer  in 
1735. 

With  the  chronometer  of  to-day,  and 
the  ingenious  instruments  on  board  every 
ship,  there  is  now  no  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining the  time,  and,  consequently,  the 
longitude. 

But  such  was  not  always  the  case.  On 
the  vessels  of  the  old  days,  before  the  in- 
ventions referred  to,  and  when  only  the 
crudest  sextants  were  known,  seamen  fre- 
quently had  recourse  to  curiously  clumsy 
devices.  These,  nevertheless,  saved  tlfe 
mariner  from  chaos  and  destruction; 
and,  even  though  he  could  not  name  the 
hour  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  and 
was  often  mixed  as  to  his  longitude,  he 
at  least  knew  the  day  of  the  week — no 
small  comfort  on  the  high  seas. 

Eclipses  of  the  moon  and  the  positions 
of  the  stars  afforded  some  assistance  to 


the  old-time  skipper.  He  was,  however, 
greatly  handicapped  by  his  lack  of  as- 
tronomical knowledge  and  the  inferior 
quality  of  his  “ spy -glass.”  Moreover, 
eclipses  could  not  be  arranged  for  every 
night  in  the  week,  and  there  were  dark 
nights  when  tlie  stars  could  not  be 
seen. 

A popular  form  of  sea-clock  in  the  old 
days  was  the  sand-glass.  Many  of  these 
glasses  were  timed  to  run  twenty-four 
hours  and.  prior  to  the  departure  from 
port,  the  ship’s  glass  was  set  exactly  at 
noon.  If  it  were  carefully  watched  and 
turned  as  soon  as  the  sand  ran  down,  the 
skipper  could  reckon  the  days  with  a fair 
degree  of  accuracy. 

Side  by  side  with  the  large  glass  were 
placed  half-hour  and  minute-glasses.  The 
man  at  the  helm  carefully  watched  this 
sea-clock  and  announced  the  time  at  regu- 
lar interv'als  by  striking  a bell.  It  was 
customary  to  estimate  the  duration  of  any 
incident  by  so  many  glasses.  ” To  flog 
the  glass  ” was  an  operation  very  con- 
genial to  lazy  seamen.  It  consisted  in 
turning  the  glass  before  all  the  sand  had 
run  down,  so  that  the  watch  was  appre- 
ciably shortened. 

The  twenty-four-hour  glass  was  even 
employed,  aside  from  keeping  a rough  ac- 
count of  time,  for  the  purpose  of  estimat- 
ing longitude.  The  difference  between  the 
twenty-four-hour  glass  and  the  time  by 
the  sun  was  estimated;  and  this  differ- 
ence was  held  to  represent  the  longitude 
east  or  west,  according  as  the  sun’s  time 
mighrbe  before  or  after  the  “time”  re- 
turned by  the  glass. 

“Taking  the  sun”  was  a queer  oi>era- 
tion  in  the  old  days.  Clumsy  quadrants 
and  sextants  were  utilized.  Toward  mid- 
day the  captain  appeared  on  deck  to  per- 
form his  solemn  function.  Afli^r  much 
screwing  of  eyes  and  wagging  of  the 
quadrant,  the  master  would  bawl  out  to 
the  mate.  “Make  it  bells!” 


TO  MEASURE  EARTHQUAKES 

THE  LABGEST  SEISMOGBAPU  IN  THE  WORLD,  RECENTLY  PRESENTED  TO  THE  NEW 
YORK  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.  IT  RECORDED  THE  LAST  EARTHQUAKE  IN 
ALASKA,  3,100  MILES  DISTANT,  FOR  TWELVE  MINUTES. 


Color  Changes  in  Fishes 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the  color 
of  the  skin  of  fishes  changes  from  time  to 
time,  apparently  under  the  influence  of 
external  conditions.  Many  studies  have 
been  made  of  this  phenomenon,  and  it  has 
been  found  that  certain  cells  of  the  skin, 
tl^ose  containing  the  black  pigment,  con- 
tract when  acted  upon  by  certain  stimuli, 
thus  reducing  the  total  amount  of  black 
exposed.  The  .study  of  the  red  and  yel- 
low pigment  cells  has  been  much  more 
difficiil^Tor  the  reason  Bat  these  pig- 

oscopic  study.  Dr.  ^^1  von  Frisch,  of 


Munich,  has  carried  on  experiments  that 
help  us  to  understand  the  workings  of 
these  color  changes.  He  finds  that  the 
red  and  yellow  pigment  cells  are  connected 
with  the  spiqal  cord  and  with  the  sym- 
pathetic nervous  system  by  means  of 
nerve  fibers,  the  same  as  the  black  cells, 
and  like  tbe  latter  they  are  made  to  con- 
tract by  stimulation.  This  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  tbe  condition  found  by  Bieder- 
inann  to  obtain  in  toads,  in  winch  the 
black  cells  exj)and  while  the  yellow  ones 
contract,  and  rice  versa.  Dr.  von  Frisch 
found  the  same  conditions  for  many  spe- 
cies of  fish,  belonging  to  several  families. 

Another  aeries  of  experiments  leads  to 
tlie  discovery  that  when  tbe  pigment  cells 


are  stimulated  directly  similar  contrac- 
tions take  place  in  all  the  three  kinds  of 
cells.  For  example,  an  electric  shock,  or 
a mechanical  blow,  will  cause  the  skin 
to  become  pale.  It  is  not  certain,  how- 
ever, whether  these  stimulations  act  di- 
rectly upon  the  cells  or  indirectly  through 
the  nerves  connected  with  the  cells,  as  a 
reflex.  The  absence  of  oxygen  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  temperature  produce  simi- 
lar results. 

Especially  interesting  are  the  results  ob- 
tained from  experiments  on  the  influence 
of  light  upon  the  skin.  In  these  experi- 
ments care  was  taken  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  action  of  light  impressions  re- 
ceived through  the  eyes,  and  that  of  light 
acting  directly  on  the  skin.  A reaction 
of  the  skin  color  to  changes  in  the  light 
had  already  been  established  for  reptiles 
and  amphibians,  but  was  not  certain  in 
the  case  of  fishes.  Earlier  investigators 
bad  observed  a contraction  of  the  pig- 
ment cells  under  the  influence  of  intense 
illumination  in  eels  and  in  several  mem- 
bers of  the  salmon  family.  Dr.  von 
Frische  could  not  get  these  results  when 
he  repeated  the  experiments.  But  with 
other  species  of  fish  he  obtained  quite 
different  results.  When  one  of  two  simi- 
larly pigmented  fish  was  placed  in  the 
dark  the  skin  became  paler  in  a few  sec- 
onds. This  is  true  even  after  the  fish 
has  been  blinded.  A similar  result  had 
been  observ'ed  in  minnows;  but  it  was 
later  discovered  that  here  the  change  in 
the  skin  is  brought  about  not  by  tbe  di- 
rect action  of  the  illumination  npon  tbe 
skin,  but  as  a reflex  result  of  stimulating 
the  so-called  “third  eye,”  a little  out- 
growth on  the  top  of*  the  brain.  This 
“ epiphysis  ” probably  corresponds  to  a 
third,  eye,  since  it  appears  like  an  eye  in 
the  early  stages  of  development,  and  in 
certain  reptiles  the  resemblance  to  the 
eye  is  complete.  Moreover,  when  this 
lump  of  tissue  is  cut  out  of  the  minnow, 
without  injuring  any  other  part  of  the 
brain  or  nervous  system,  the  animal 
ceases  to  respond  to  changes  in  illumin- 
ation by  changes  in  degree  of  pigmentation 
of  the  skin.  When  this  “eye”  is  present, 
however,  the  minnow’s  skin  can  be  made 
to  change  color  by  directing  a beam  of 
light  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  even  after 
the  fish  has  been  blinded.  In  some  spe- 
cies experimented  with  by  Dr.  Von  Friscli, 
the  change  can  be  brought  about  by  play- 
ing a beam  of  light  upon  a limited  area 
of  the  skin,  or  by  causing  a deep  shadow 
on  a limited  portion.  But  no  effects  are 
pioduced  by  merely  illnminating  the  head. 
And  in  all  tbe  d^anges  noted  tbe  red  and 
yellow  pigment  cells  take  part  just  the 
same  as  the  black. 

Changes  in  color  through  “psychic” 
stimulation  are  quite  common  in  fishes. 
By  this  is  meant  that  the  changes  may 
be  brought  about  by  disturbing  the  nerv- 
ous system  of  the  animal  in  some  way. 
In  one  species  of  fish  the  animal  becomes 
pale  when  it  is  merely  threatened  witli 
tlie  finger!  In  another  species  excitement 
pioduces  a darker  color.  This  difference 
is  compared  to  the  fact  that  human  beings 
may  become  pale  with  anger,  or  flushed 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  emotional 
disturbance,  and  the  analogy  is  a true 
one,  for  in  both  man  and  fish  the  change 
in  appearance  of  the  skin  is  brought  about 
tlirougli  nervous  currents  from  the  sym- 
pathetic  nervous  system,  or  from  the 
spinal  cord. 

The  adjustment  of  the  minnow  to  the 
color  of  its  surroundings  is  brought  about 
by  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the 
red,  yellow,  and  black  pigment  cells.  Over 
a red,  green,  blue,  or  violet  bottom  the 
rt  action  of  the  fish  is  the  same  as  that 
to  a gray  of  a certain  shade,  according 
to  the  illumination.  Thus  the  apparently 
purposeful  resemblances  of  these  animals 
to  their  surroundings  are  brought  about 
without  anything  corresponding  to  con- 
sciousness or  purpose,  hut  are  the  direct 
results  of  the  construction  of  the  animal 
and  the  constitution  of  its  cells. 


Synthetic  Food 

For  some  time  chemists  have  been  try- 
ing to  prepare  a synthetic  nitrogenous 
food.  It  is  known  that  in  the  work  of 
digestion  the  nitrogenous  materials  which 
are  absorbed  go  througb  a series  of  de- 
generations or  disinte'grations,  and  the 
organism  assimilates  them  in  the  sim- 
plest possible  form.  Accordingly,  the  ar- 
tificial food  must  offer  to  the  organism 
nitrogenous  elements  relatively  simple.  A 
Belgian  named  Effront  took  tbe  residue 
of  the  manufacture  of  beer  from  distil- 
leries, and  drew'  from  it  the  sugar  which 
it  contained,  washed  it,  pressed  it,  and 
mixed  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  obtaining 
in  this  way  at  the  end  of  tw'o  or  three 
days  a soiution  in  which  the  nitrogen 
pre.sented  itself  in  the  form  of  diverse 
acids  easily  assimilated.  The  pasty  ex- 
tract finally  obtained  possessed  a very 
pronounced  taste  of  meat,  and  has  a food 
value  not  less  than  three, -tjjmes  ^eater. 
Trials  of  this  food  made  4w  IBihUmIsI Ibyrrl 
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The  Reason  of  Plants 

By  John  T.  Timmons 

AfA.N,  with  all  his  boasted  wisdom,  is 
not  intelligent  beyond  a certain  degree. 
Plants  possess  reason  too. 

Go  into  the  garden  and  w’atch  a few 
of  the  plants  growing  there.  You  will 
find  them  doing  things  for  a reason  in  a 
way  that  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
the  most  intelligent  human  being. 

How’  many  persons  have  noticed  the 
manner  in  which  the  hop  vine  climbs  the 
pole?  The  vines  run  round  the  pole 
from  left  to  right,  and  will  not  change 
their  mode  of  ascension,  no  matter  how 
much  man  attempts  to  train  them  or  in- 
duce them  to  run  round  the  pole  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

There  is  a reason  for  this,  and  perhaps 
more  than  one,  Man  is  unable  in  all  his 
wisdom  to  tell  why,  but  he  has  to  ac- 
knowledge there  must  be  a reason. 

Bean  vines  and,  in  fact,  all  other  com- 
mon trailing  or  climbing  vines  run  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  hop  vine.  They 
go  round  the  poles  or  trellis  wires  from 
right  to  left,  and  it  is  difficult  to  induce 
any  of  this  class  of  vines  to  change  their 
plan  or  method  of  growing,  and  when 
started  round  in  the  direction  taken  by 
the  hop  vine,  they  will  untwist  themselves 
if  possible,  and  start  in  their  natural 
course. 

There  are  reasons  for  these  vines  grow- 
ing as  they  do,  but  man  has  not  been  able 
to  determine  what  those  reasons  are. 

It  happens  quite  frequently  that  vines 
find  their  support  weak  or  insufficient  to 
sustain  their  weight,  and  they  reason  out 
a plan  to  solve  the  difficulty.  They  en- 
twine with  one  another,  weaving  a rope 
that  is  often  much  stronger  than  tlie 
support  over  which  the  vines  climb.  Fre- 
quently vines  will  reach  out  from  op- 
posite points  toward  each  other,  and,  if 
observed  closely,  they  will  be  seen  to 
reach  for  each  other  and,  with  exact  pre- 
cision, they  will  clasp  hands,  as  it  were. 
Such  a combination  of  strength  is  often 
needed  to  sustain  great  weight  in  foliage 
and  fruits. 

Two  vines  may  grow  a few  feet  apart, 
and  there  will  bo  a sudden  impulse  in 
each  to  reach  out  and  embrace  the  other, 
and  if  they  are  watclied  it  cannot  lie 
denied  that  they  know  just  how  far  they 
are  apart,  and  how  they  must  reach  each 
other. 

Many  an  old  landscape  gardener  can 
tell  us  that  trees  and  plants  are  emo- 
tional. When  a tree  that  has  stood  for 
years  in  some  old-fashioned  grounds, 
such  as  our  forefathers  used  to  possess, 
is  removed  on  account  of  injury  or  dis- 
ease. or  to  make  room  for  something  else, 
the  trees  and  shrubs  that  stand  near,  and 
which  have  been  companions  for  years 
through  wintry  winds  and  summer  breezes, 
show  their  regret  and  sorrow  very  often 
by  sickening  and  dying. 

Flowering  shrubs  are  more  apt  to  show 
their  emotion  in  such  cases.  Many  shrubs 
will  die  within  a few  w’eeks  if  separated 
from  their  companions  in  the  garden. 

Ferns  and  begonias  as  well  as  some  of 
the  sultanas,  which  are  much  better 
known  as  “ patient  bloomers,”  will  not 
tolerate  the  removal  of  plants  that  have 
fnen  companions  for  years,  or  even  a few 
months.  If  one  is  removed,  the  others 
will  show  their  sorrow  by  wilting  and 
drooping,  and  in  many  instances  tlie 
plant  removed  from  its  companions  will 
wither  and  die,  not  even  yielding  to  the 
kindest  treatment  and  excellent  care. 

Ferns  must  be  allow’ed  to  remain  in 
their  accustomed  place  in  the  window’,  or 
in  the  conservatory,  or  they  will  do  lit- 
tle, if  any,  good  for  the  flower-lover. 
Many  plants  resent  certain  acts  on  the 
part  of  owners,  which  are  meant  for  kind- 
ness. Kindness  has  killed  thousands  of 
cacti.  That  species  of  plant  is  very  in- 
dependent. 

Plants  that  have  been  companions  for 
months  and  separat’d  wdll  regain  their 
former  composure  and  show  it  in  their 
appearance  if  reunited  within  a few  days. 
Is  that  not  emotion? 


Saints*  in  Prison 

One  of  the  extraordinary  customs  in 
that  fossilized  perversion  of  Buddhism. 
Tibetan  I,amaism,  is  a form  of  self-im- 
murement. It  consists  in  Ixdng  volun- 
tarily w’alled  up  in  a small  cave  for  sev- 
eral years,  even  as  many  as  tw’elve.  This 
IK*nance  prevails  especially  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  great  monastery  of  Tashi- 
liinpo  near  Shigatse,  in  the  upper  Brama- 
putra  valley,  where  several  such  hermits 
are  acquiring  sanctification  in  dark  holes. 
In  one  case  a devotee  who  has  just  been 
released  after  twelve  years  lived  in  a 
grotto  with  a square  hole  a span  in  diame- 
ter left  in  the  front  wall.  Each  day  a 
monk  passed  through  this  window  pro- 
visions of  barley  meal.  tea.  jrfd  '^atiy'. 
but  did  not  te.-thci  inirwe.  . 'lliA 

mute  anchorife  sj^rit' his  time 
reading  of  the  holy  scriptures  of  Biiddlia, 


which  he  took  into  the  cell  with  him,  by 
aid  of  a small  lamp,  oil  for  which  was 
furnished  from  time  to  time.  All  day 
he  read  and  prayed,  and  rose  regularly 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  for  devotion. 
Although  he  might  kindle  no  fire,  even  in 
the  cold  of  a Tibetan  winter,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  wear  nothing  but  a cotton 
sliirt.  In  addition  to  the  scriptures  he 
studied  magic,  particularly  meditating  on 
one  kind  which,  they  say,  rendered  him 
insensible  to  cold  and  finally  freed  him 
from  the  laws  of  gravity,  so  that  he  could 
travel  as  with  wings.  At  last,  when  his 
time  for  release  was  at  hand  he  was  ex- 
pected to  crawl  out  through  the  tiny  win- 
dow. Sven  Hedin,  who  saw  one  of  these 
cells,  told  the  monks  this  would  be  im- 
possible, despite  the  man’s  emaciation,  but 
they  said  it  would  be  done  miraculously. 
After  his  release,  the  devotee  received 
saintly  honors  and  rank  at  the  chief  tem- 
ple of  his  sect;  and  some  other  candidate 
for  sanctification  eagerly  entombed  him- 
self in  tb.e  foul  cave. 


The  Multiplication  of  In- 
fusoria 

SpE.^KiNG  generally,  no  one  has  ever 
given  more  than  an  approximate  estimate 
of  the  rate  of  multiplication  of  micro- 
scopic animals.  But  Miss  L.  L.  Wood- 
ruff, waiting  of  her  experiments  in  the 
organ  of  the  Biological  and  Medical  So- 
ciety of  London,  seems  to  come  very  close 
to  definite  numbers.  On  May  1,  1907,  she 
took  one  individual  of  the  species  Para- 
mavAum  aurelia,  ami.  after  putting  it  in 
a drop  of  water,  took  care  to  isolate  it 
and  count  the  inimbers  that  this  single 
animal  reproduced  until  May  1,  1912. 
During  this  period  of  five  years  her  ob- 
servations w'ere  continued  daily,  and  she 
counted  3,029  generations,  corresponding 
to  452  the  first  year,  690  the  second  year, 
613  the  third  year;  612  the  fourth  year, 
612  the  fourth  year,  and  662  the  last  year 
— that  is,  three  generations  every  two 
days.  The  number  of  individuals  pro- 
duced from  the  commencement  of  this 
experiment  is  such  that,  could  it  be 
maintained  in  arithmetical  progres- 
sion for  a comi)aratively  sliort  period 
of  time,  the  volume  would  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  earth  itself.  But  there  is 
reason  to  think  that,  in  infinitely  con- 
tinuous generations,  the  potency  of  re- 
production would  vary  much  from  year 
to  year.  However,  these  experiments 
show  pretty  conclusively  the  creative  po- 
tency of  living  protoplasm.  The  cele- 
brated calculation  of  the  multiplication 
of  grains  of  wheat  is  apparently  not  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath. 


Indians  on  the  War  Path 
Against  Tree-Killers 

The  Black  Hills  l)eetle,  which,  through 
neglect  to  apply  the  proper  methods  of 
control  at  the  proper  time,  killed,  during 
the  period  from  1897  to  1907,  more  than 
a billion  feet  board  measure  of  the  mer- 
chantable-sized timber  in  the  Black  Hills 
of  South  Dakota,  was  found  in  1911  to  be 
threaUming  similar  devastations  in  the 
valuable  timber  of  the  Tongue  River  Res- 
ervation of  the  Cheyenne  Indians  in  south- 
eastern Montana. 

A co-operative  beetle  control  project 
was  organized,  in  which  the  Branch  of 
Foresb  Insects  of  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology, U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
gave  advice  and  instructions,  the  Indian 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior furnished  the  funds,  and  the  Cheyenne 
Indians  did  the  work. 

Eleven  thousand  and  seventeen  trees 
were  cut  and  barked  between  July  1,  1911, 
and  July  1,  1912,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
beetles.  The  fact  that  a large  percentage 
of  the  trees  which  harbored  the  beetles 
was  sawed  into  lumber  by  mills  installed 
for  that  purpose,  resulted  in  a total  net 
cost  of  but  .$903,53  against  a probable 
saving  for  the  next  ten  years,  in  the 
stumpage  value  of  the  trees,  estimated 
at  .$75,000  to  .$125,000. 


The  Colors  of  Grapes 


The  dark-red  color  of  certain  grapes 
is  due  to  a compound  of  tannin  which  all 
varieties  of  the  vine  contain.  The  color 
seems  to  depend  on  the  combined  action 
of  the  air,  light,  and  heat.  The  change 
in  color  is  produced  naturally  in  the  vine 
by  means  of  a specific  ferment  which 
carries  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  the  grape. 
These  ferments  are  often  the  agents  of 
coloring  in  vegetable  substances,  as  they 
are  often  seen  in  apples  and  in  potatoes 
which  have  been  cut  open  and  thus  ex- 
posed fc  (ontact  with  the  air.  The  grapes 
maturity  ow’e  the  ab- 
lf\toloring  to  the  absence  of  this 


A Delightful 
Trip  for  Your  Family 


Your  wife  and  your  children  will  thoroughly  enjoy  a trip 
on  the  world  famous  20th  Century  Limited  between 
New  York  or  Boston  and  Chicago.  Take  them  with 
you  next  time.  The  services  of  courteous  attendants, 
including  a ladies’  maid  — the  home -like  privacy  of  a 
stateroom  — the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  “Water 
Level  Route’’  — the  comfort  by  day  and  refreshing 
sleep  by  night  — will  make  their  enjoyment  complete. 
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THE  RICHEST  PRODUCT  OF  THE  BEST 
OF  MARYLAND’S  FAMOUS  DISTILLERIES 

HUNTER 
BALTIMORE  RYE 


THE  AMERICAN  GENTLEMAN'S  WHISKEY 


HOTEL  SEVILLE 

Madison  Avenue  at  29th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Adjacent  to  the  principal  shops 
and  theatres,  BUT  just  away 
from  ALL  noise. 

A very  desirable,  quiet,  FAMILY 
hotel  with  all  modem  conven- 
iences at  moderate  prices. 
Particularly  attractive 
to  ladies  and  families 

Rooms  with  baths,  12.50  to  S5.00  per  day 
Parlor,  bed -room  and  bath  room, 
$5.00  to  $15.00  per  day 
Any  size  suite  at  proportionate  rates 

EDWARD  PURCHAS,  Manager 


BOW  LEGS  UNSIGHTLY 

Tho»e  afflicted  with  bow  lect  should  wear 
the  ••  Perfect  Leg  Form"  and  overcome  this 
delc^ily.  Trousen  hang  perfectly  straight. 
Made  of  the  highest  grade  aluminum.  Light, 
sanitary,  durable  and  inexpensive.  Easy  put  on 
and  are  adjustable  to  any  size.  Highly  recom- 
mended by  tailors.  Send  lor  our  booklet 
showing  photos  ot  men  wearing  our  improved 
lorms  and  as  they  appear  without  them. 
“THE  PEK  EOT”  8.\I.E:a  < «..  Prpi.  r. 
1(0  Ra.  Fraaklia  Ar*.,  Aaula,  '( bica**.  III. 


Harper*s  Guide 
toWild  Flowers 


By 

Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Creevey 

Thi.s  expert  authority  explains — 
for  young  and  old — the  flowers  and 
plants.  Here  are  the  new  cla.ssifiea- 
tions,  embodying  the  decisions  of  the 
Vienna  botanical  congress.  Some 
old  names,  dear  to  us,  have  come 
back,  and  there  is  a greater  simplicity. 
Many  colored  plates  show  the  flowers 
as  they  actually  ajipear  to  us. 

$1.75  net 

HAlfttit  Ji^JBROTHEES,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Match 

One  would  naturally  think  that  so  im- 
portant a discovery  as'  that  of  plfosphorus 
would  have  at  once  led  to  the  invention 
of  the  match ; hut  the  fact  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  elapsed  after  such  dis- 
covery KfoVe  an  obscure  chemist  stumhled 
upon' the  principle  of  the  present  “fire- 
stick.”  This  principle  was  that  the  fric- 
tion of  phosphorus  between  rouph  sur- 
faces— for  example,  two  pieces  of  brown 
j)aper — produced  a flame. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  ninet<*enth 
century  it  was  * found  tliat  potassium 
chlorate,  in  combination  with  loaf-sugar, 
kindled  when  brought  into  contact  with 
sulphuric  acid.  This  fact  was  at  once 
utilized,  and  attractive  metal  ca.see.  con- 
taining one  hundred  sugar  and  potasli- 
tipped  splints,  as  well  as  a phial  holding 
asl>esto8  saturated  with  .sulphuric  acid, 
soon  nmde  their  appearance.  They  cost  a 
guinea  each,  or  about  five  dollars.  The 
device  was  not,  however,  long  popular, 
not  so  much  Wause  of  the  price,  whicli 
was  ultimately  reduced  one-half,  but  by 
reason  of  the  affinity  of  the  acid  for  ^\Titer. 
It  absorl)ed  moisture  from  the  atmosphere 
in  such  quantities  as  speedily  to  make  the 
device  inoperative. 

Then  it  was  suggested  that  if  phos- 
phorus were  heated  in  a phial  until  an 
oxide  formed  within  upon  the  glass,  and  a 
sulphur-tipped  splint  were  dipped  there- 
in, it  would  ignite  on  again  coming  in 
contact  with  the  outer  atmosphere.  The 
cost  of  phosphorus  operated  against  the 
general  adoption  of  this  idea. 

The  first  friction  match,  or  “ lucifer,” 
as  it  was  called,  was  inv*«ited  by  John 
W alker,  a chemist,  of  Stockton,  England. 
This  consisted  of  a splinter  dipped  in  a 
compound  of  antimony  sulpliate  and  i)o- 
tassium  chloratt*.  Ignition  was  ohtaine<l 
hy  compression  l)etween  two  pieces  of 
sandpaper,  an  operation  that  proved  oh- 
j(‘ctionable  since  the  heads  were  ai)t  to  fly 
oflF  without  igniting  the  wood. 

Then  phosphorus  wus  substituted  for 
antimony.  This  match  was  known  as  the 
••  t’ongreve.”  Gradually  the  composition 
was  improved,  other  constituents  taking 
the  place  of  the  potash,  until  the  perfect 
match  was  developed. 

To-day  phosphorus  is  the  chief  in- 
gredient of  the  tips  of  most  friction 
matches.  The  sulphur  is  added  to  insure 
a continuance  of  the  flame,  in  order  that 
tl>e  wood  may  be  thoroughly  ignited.  The 
characteristic  peculiarity  of  each  variety 
of  matches  is  confined  to  the  preparation 
of  the  tips.  All  manufacturers  employ 
very  nearly  the  same  ingredients,  but  in 
varying  proportions.  From  one-eighth  to 
one-twelfth  of  the  tip  is  red  lead,  niter, 
or  some  other  substance  securing  a proper 
amount  of  oxygen  to  feed  the  flame.  The 
remainder  of  the  tip  is  phosphorus,  and 
gum  or  glue  to  secure  the  fluidity  essential 
to  adhesiveness. 

Almost  any  light  woo<l  furnishes  a suit- 
able match  splint.  Birch  has  the  prefer- 
ence in  Euroj)e,  while  white  pine  is  the 
favorite  in  this  country. 

By  modern  processes  the  wood  that  is 
to  be  made  into  splints  is  sawed  into 
blocks  two  inches  square.  These  are  fed 
to  machines  that  instantly  reduce  them  to 
well-shaped-  match-splints.  As  rapidly  as 
the  splints  drop  from  the  machine — ^unless 
round  matches  are  desired — they  fall  in 
regular  order  upon  an  endless  belt  that 
carries  them  to  the  dipping  trough.  To 
obtain  a round  match  the  wood  is  first 
forced  through  dies. 

In  the  dipping-trough  the  splints  are 
brought  into  contact  with  a wheel-brush 
revolving  in  melted  sulphur.  Pa-ssing  on. 
they  reach  a second  trough  where  the 
phosphorus  mixture  that  provides  the  tij) 
is,  in  like  manner,  applied.  Then  they  go 
to  the  drying-room. 

Safety-matches  are.  for  tlie  most  part 
derived  from  the  employment  of  red  phos- 
phonis.  The  theory  of  tlie  safety-match 
is  to  separatt*  the  phosphorus  and  the 
chlorate,  which  are  united  in  the  head  of 
the  ordinary  match.  The  dipping  mixture 
for  the  maU-h  is  of  pnta.ssium  cldorate  or 
nitrate,  antimony  sulphide,  and  glue.  This 
match  will  not  kindle  unless  it  is  ruhlK*d 
against  a surface  containing  phosphorus. 
But  some  manufac-turers  put  a small  (|uan- 
tity  of  jdiosphorus  into  the  match  itself, 
and  then  it  is  not  a safety-match. 

The  Japanese  pro<luce  a variety  of 
peculiar  matclu^s,  some  of  which  are  made 
of  paper.  Due  form  burns  with  an  evenlv 
hiininons  llaine.  creating,  as  c<nnhnst ion 
pro<-e«-ds,  a red-hot  hall  of  glowing  saline 
matter. 


Animal  Trials 


Many  curious  technicalities  are  found 
ill  the  laws  of  Europe  in  the  ;Middlc  .Agi-s. 
P"<,r  instance,  in  the  case  of  a child  killed 
by  a.  ]ug,  or  a man  killed  by  a hull,  the 
trial  was  conducted  exactly  as  if  tin*  ani- 
mal had  been  morally  responsible.  It  was 
in«li‘‘te<l.  placed  before  Jffl^^rdinarv  tri- 


THAT  GROUND  HOG  WAS  A LIAR,  ALL  RIGHT 


WHEN  the  need  of 
the  typewriter 
came  to  the  business 
world,  the  Remington 
came.  Oxh^v^  followed. 

Remington  was  the 
first  typewriter  — it  is 
still  the typewriter. 

First  in  the  field,  the  Remington 
organization  began  building  experi- 
ence, step  by  step,  from  the  actual 
practice  of  typewriter  users — always 
a step  or  two  in  advance  of  the  users’ 
need.  Other  makes  followed. 

Today  the  Remington  typewriter 
stands  unique  as  the  greatest  revo- 
lutioiiizer,  the  greatest  energizer 
the  commercial  world  has  ever  seen. 
And  by  no  means  least  of  its  bene- 
ficiaries are  all  other  makes  of 
typewriters  — for  the  Remington 
created  the  typewriter  industry  and 
blazed  the  way — for  the  others  to 
follow. 

1,600,000  Remington- 
written  letters  mailed  in  New 
York  City  alone  every  busi- 
ness day  in  the  year. 

That  tells  the  story  of  Remington 
pre-eminence,  of  the  confidence  of 


captains  of  commerce  in  it,  of  the 
faith  of  tens  of  thousands  of  effi- 
cient employees,  of  the  limitless 
selection  in  choice  of  operators  and 
choice  of  positions — the  machine 
that  has  made  work  for  the  millions, 
and  millions  for  the  work. 


Remington— the  first  Typewriter, 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

( Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


tiiat,  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  guilty  animals  suffered  death  on 
tlie  gallows,  cocks  were  burned  at  the 
stake,  and  processes  against  snails,  flies, 
mice,  moles,  ants,  caterpillars,  etc.,  were 
coininon.  Where  the  ordinary  courts  of 
justice  failed,  culprits,  animate  and  inani- 
nmte,  fell  under  the  ban  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts.  Thus  orchards  were  excom- 
municated by  the  bishop  because  children 
resorted  there  to  eat  apples. 

A curious  trial  was  that  pertaining  to 
the  Protestant  chapel  at  La  Rochelle, 
which  was  condemned  to  l>e  demolisheil  in 
lfiS.5.  The  bell  had  a fate  that  was  quite 
droll.  It  was  whipped,  as  a punishment 
for  having  assisted  heretics.  It  was  tlien 
buried  and  disinterred  in  order  to  repre- 
.sent  its  new  birth  in  passing  into  the 
hands  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

It  was  catechised,  and  had  to  reply;  it 
was  compelled  to  recant  and  promise 
never  again  to  relapse  into  sin.  It  then 
made  ample  and  honorable  recompense. 
Lastly,  it  was  reconciled,  baptized,  and 
given  to  the  parish*  which  bears  the  name 
of  St.  Bartholomew. 

When  the  governor,  who  had  sold  it  to 
the  parish,  asked  for  payment,  the  an- 
swer made  him  was  that  it  hatl  been 
Huguenot;  that  it  had  been  newdy  con- 
verted, and  consequently  had  a right  to 
demand  a delay  of  three  years  before  pay- 
ing its  debts,  according  to  the  law 
jiassed  by  the  king  for  the  benefit  of  those 
newly  converted. 


Sugar 

It  is  not  known  who  invented,  or  dis- 
covered. sugar.  Sugar  lias,  it  seems,  been 
known  since  the  dawn  of  history,  but  not 
in  all  countri(*e.  The  Chinese  appear  to 
have  delighteJ  their  palates  with  some 
sort  of  sugar  for  more  than  three  thousand 
years;  and  it  was  known  in  India  earlier 
than  in  Europe,  being  made  from  a juicy 
rtH*d  or  cane. 

One  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the 
Great  is  said  to  have  carried  sugar  to 
Greece  in  the  year  325  b.c..  as  Sir  Walt<*r 
Raleigh,  some  two  thousand  years  later, 
carried  tobacco  from  Virginia  to  Eng- 
land. but  even  so  late  as  a.d.  150  sugar 
was  still  a rarity  in  Greece.  1'he  famous 
physician  Galen  used  it  as  a remedy  for 
certain  maladies. 

Experiment  has  demonstrated  that  sugar 
has  remarkable  sustaining  power  when 
eaten  by  those  undergoing  great  fatigue. 
'I'he  invention  of  the  first  process  for  re- 
fining sugar  is  ascribed  to  the  Arabs,  and 
a Venetian  merchant  is  said  to  have 
purchased  the  secret  from  them  and  intro- 
duced the  process  into  Sicily,  llie  refining 
of  sugar  was  first  practised  in  England 
about  1659. 


The  Regeneration  of  Organs 

Many  inferior  animals  have,  as  is  well 
kiiowin,  the  power  of  replacing  various 
parts  of  the  body  when  lost,  such  as  the 
tail,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  the  head. 
A worm  may  sometimes  be  divided  into 
various  sections,  and  each  section  will 
proceed  to  live  its  separate  existence. 
Experiments  made  by  naturalists  to  ob- 
tain a better  understanding  in  this  regen- 
erating faculty  have  shown  that  the  lungs 
of  frogs  and'  salamanders  have  grown 
again  after  l)eing  almost  wholly  extir- 
[lated.  Also  the  horns  of  snails  have  been 
extirpated  with  like  results.  Each  so- 
called  horn  has  an  eye  w’hich  communi- 
lates  with  the  outside  world,  and  the.se 
eyes  have  been  re-grown  with  the  horn, 
though  practically  useless  for  juirpcws 
of  vision.  It  is  established  likewise  that 
the  caudal  horn  or  t<*ntaclc  of  the  silk- 
worm, if  taken  off.  will  grow  again,  al- 
though it  will  he  smaller  than  the  primi- 
tive one.  and  in  some  cases  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye.  'I'he  crab  and  lobstc-r,  as 
le  well  known,  can  grow  new  claws. 


Artificial  Ears 

Aktifuial  ears  an* so  skilfully  made 
that  they  may  with  difiiculty  be  distin- 
guished from 'natural  ones,  it  is  claiine<I. 

When  the  individual  wlfo  has  lost  an 
ear  ajiplies  to  the  manufacturer  for  a sub- 
stitute, there  is  made  a mold  of  the  re- 
maining (*ur.  If  there- be  left  any  ]>art  of 
the  other,  a mold  of  that  part  also  must 
he  taken  to  assist  in  the  fitting  of  the 
artificial.  ^Manufacturers  assert  that  no 
two  ears  are  alike,  and  that  it  tak«‘s  a 
skilful  workman  to  prepare  an  ear  from 
the  mold  or  molds. 

When  finished,  the  new  ear  is  pasfi*<l  on 
the  stump,  or  simply  set  in  the  position 
of  the  lost  ear.  It  is  really  only  the  first 
artificial  ear  that  is  exjiensive.  the  chief 
cost  jiertaiifing  to  the  making  of  the 
,uti}ld,.,_yiiU-gi4zed  ruhlK»r.  which  can  lie 
Mtttllamf  UwJtnl.  has  been  found  tocoii- 
nmking 
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THE  TRIUMPH  OF  AN  IDEA 

**  Meanwhile,  please  God,  as  ever  hitherto  in  a crisis  of  the  Republic,  a man  will  emerge  from  comparative 
political  obscurity,  capable  of  holding  high  the  torch  of  personal  liberty,  that  all  the  people  may  see  the 
clear  light  and  revert  gladly  to  the  pristine  standard  of  individual  and  industrial  progress  which,  despite  tem- 
porary retrogression,  continues  to  be  the  glory  of  the  nation.” — North  American  Review^  August,  1910 
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MARCH  10.  1000 

At  the  dinner  given  the  other  evening  by  the 
Lotos  Club  of  this  eity  in  his  honor,  we  ventured 
to  suggest  the  nomination  of  Presi<lent  W<x)DROW 
Wilson,  of  Princeton  University,  as  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  using  substantially  those  words; 

For  nearly  a century  before  VVoodbow  Wilson  was 
bom  the  atmosphere  of  the  Old  Dominion  was  sur- 
charged with  true  statesmanship.  The  fates  directed 
his  steps  along  other  paths,  but  the  effect  of  growth 
among  the  traditions  of  the  fathers  remained.  That 
he  is  pre-eminent  as  a lucid  interpreter  of  history  we 
all  know.  But  he  is  more  than  that.  No  one  w'ho 
reads,  understand ingly,  the  record  of  his  country  that 
flowed  w’ith  such  apparent  ease  from  his  pen  can  fail 
to  be  impressed  by  the  belief  that  he  is  by  instinct 
a statesman.  Tiie  grasp  of  fundamentals,  the  seem- 
ingly unconscious  application  of  priiiury  truth  to 
changing  conditions,  the  breadth  in  thought  and  rea- 
son manifested  on  tliose  pages,  are  as  clear  evidences 
of  sagacity  worthy  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  Virginia’s 
traditions  as  was  that  truly  eloquent  appeal  which 
last  year  he  addressed  to  his  brethren  of  the  South, 
that  they  rise  manfully  from  the  ashes  of  prejudice 
and  lethargy  and  come  back  into  their  own. 

It  is  that  typi‘  of  men  we  shall,  if,  indeed,  we  do 
not  already,  need  in  our  public  life.  No  one  would 
think  for  a moment  of  criticizing  the  general  reforma- 
tion of  the  human  race  in  all  of  its  multifarious  )ilwse8 
now  going  on  by  executive  decree,  but  it  is  lM>eoming 
iiicreasiiiglv  evident  that  that  great  work  will  soon 
be  accompLshed.  When  that  time  shall  have  lu'en 
reached,  the  country  will  need  at  least  a short  breath- 
ing-spell for  what  the  physicians  term  perfect  rest. 
That  day,  not  now  far  distant,  will  call  for  a man 
combining  the  activities  of  the  present  with  the  8ol>er- 
iug  intluenccH  of  the  past. 

If  one  could  l)o  found  who,  in  addition  to  those 
qualities,  should  unite  in  his  personality  the  finest 
instinct  of  true  statt^smanship  as  the  effect  of  his 
early  environment,  and  the  no  less  valuable  capacity 
for  practical  application,  achieved  tlirough  subHe<|uent 
endeavors  in  another  field,  the  ideal  would  be  attained. 
Such  a man  I believe  is  WoouBow  Wilson,  of  Virginia 
and  New  Jersey. 


It  was  not  a hasty  or  ill-considered  utterance. 
And  yet,  though  l)as<*d  ui)on  earnest  conviction  and 
due  reflection,  there  was  no  expectation  that  such 
a suggestion  at  this  early  day  would  evoke  sub- 
stantial respemse.  That  it  has  done  so  justifies  a 
reference  to  the  .subj(*ct  in  these  columns.  Else- 
where we  reprint  some  of  the  journalistic  com- 
ments based  upon  the  meager  reports  in  the  daily 
papers.  In  a more  personal  w’ay,  verbally  and  by 
letter,  we  have  received  a surprising  number  of 
approving  messages,  which  we  are  not  now  at  lib- 
erty to  quote.  It  seems  worth  while,  therefore,  to 
invite  consideration  of  some  of  the  reasons  that 
might  properly  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posal. (1)  Mr.  WiL.soN  is,  as  stated,  more  than  the 
accomplished  scholar,  the  practical  educator,  the 
competent  executive  he  has  proven  himself  to  be; 
he  is,  in  truth,  a statesman  of  breadth,  depth,  and 
exceptional  sagacity.  (2)  He  is  an  idealist,  yet 
notably  sane.  (3)  He  is  a genuine  orator  whose 
words  ring  true  and  bear  conviction.  (4)  He 
stands  for  everything  that  is  sound  and  progressive. 
(5)  He  holds  the  respect  of  every  one  with  whom  he 
has  come  in  contact,  and  the  admiration  particular- 
ly of  all  college-brtHl  men.  (6)  His  fidelity  to  the 
interests  of  the  whole  people  is  as  unquestioned 
ns  his  integrity.  (7)  He  represents  no  class,  no 
creed,  no  hobby,  no  vain  imaginings.  (8)  He  is 
at  the  fullness  of  his  powers  in  age  and  experience. 
(!0  He  has  profound  «-onvictions  from  instinct  and 
learning  and  the  courage  of  fearless  cxi)r<‘ssit)n. 
(10)  He  has  no  enemies — his  is  a clean  slate.  (11) 
He  poss<‘sses  to  a degree  mie(|iial<‘<l  sinei^  the  days 
of  Rl.\ink  that  indefinable  quality  known  as  per- 
sonal magnetism.  (12)  He  is  not  only  higli- 
minded.  but  broad-mind(*d  ami  strong-minded. 
(13)  He  was  born  in  Virginia  and  hails  from 
New^  Jersey.  His  nomination  would  be  a nseog- 
nition  of  the  South  which  the  South  nobly  de- 
serv<'s.  His  election  would  Ix'  an  everlasting  pledge 
of  a country  united  in  fact,  iu  determination  to 
xilve  all  hex-tting  py+fft^is,  in  iusi)lra1|on  to  fulfil 


such  a man  is  mx'ded  by  the  eountr>',  from  what- 
ever )K)]itical  party  he  may  si)ring.  We  havt*  no 
hesitancy,  therefore,  in  inviting  s<.>rious  considera- 
tion of  the  suggestion. 


From  the  Atlanta  "Journal  ” 

That  was  a high  compliment  paid  to  Dr.  Woodrow’ 
Wilson  by  George  Harvey  when,  at  tbs  Lotos  Club 
dinner  to  Dr.  Wilson,  he  placed  that  distinguished 
educator  in  nomination  for  the  Presidency  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  in  1908, 

The  surprise  was  complete  to  Dr.  Wilson  and  all 
the  guests,  but  the  latter  promptly  showed  their  ap- 
proval by  prolonged  and  hearty  applaus<>.  The  dinner 
was  ill  no  sense  political,  and  of  thosi^  present  proliably 
a majority  were  Reimblieans;  but,  none  the  less,  all 
voiced  their  approbation  of  the  honor  done  their  guest. 
Since  it  is  well  know’n  that  Harvard  men  talk  of 
President  Roosevelt  as  successor  to  President  Eliot, 
when  Mr.  Roosevelt  shall  have  left  the  White  House, 
this  nomination  of-  Dr.  Wilson  suggests  what  may 
prove  to  lx*  a notable  coincident. 

If  time  should  indeed  bring  it  about  thus,  then, 
verily,  shall  we  have  come  upon  a satisfactorv  solu- 
tion *iiot  only  of  the  problem  as  to  what  w’e  shall  do 
with  our  Presidents,  but  also  of  the  puzzle  as  to 
w’here  shall  W’e  look  for  them. 


From  the  M'a'thington  “ Htar*’ 

George  Harvey,  the  editor  of  H.vupkb’m  Wkkkly, 
suggests  President  Wilson  of  Princeton  University  for 
the  Democratic  Presidential  nomination  in  1908.  Well, 
why  not?  That  is,  if  Mr.  Bryan,  or  Mr.  Hearst,  or 
some  other  man  of  their  faith,  is  not  on  the  cards  for 
the  contest.  In  other  words,  if  the,  Denux-ratic  party 
is  not  wholly  and  irrevocably  radical,  and  is  willing 
to  make  another  apiK*al  to  the  country  under  con- 
servative leadership,  Professor  Wilson  has  claims  to 
consideration. 

In  1904  the  jiarty  turned  from  the  strictly  political 
to  the  judicial  field  for  its  candidate.  The  play  was 
for  conservative  support.  Mr.  Bryan  had  twice  lxH»n 
defeated  on  a radi<-iil  platform,  and  hope  of  success 
on  that  line  was  faint,  So  .Tudge  Parker,  jx'rfumed 
with  the  approval  of  certain  Easti’rn  inlliiences,  was 
iiominatc>d.  He  failed,  it  is  true,  but  not  Ix^eause 
of  his  conservatism.  His  colorlcssness  wa.s  a handi- 
cap, and,  Ix^sides,  nobody  could  have  defeated  'riieodore 
Rtx)s<*velt.  The  fates  themselves  w’ould  have  upset  any 
Democratic  programme  that  year. 

Now'  why  not  turn  from  both  the  fxilitii'ul  and 
the  judicial  fields  to  the  field  of  scholarship?  Why 
not  try  a distinguished  educator,  w’ho  stands  in  that 
field  and  in  all  fields  for  safe  things  and  things  of 
good  report?  As  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a man  of  Eastern 
birth  and  Western  training.  Professor  Wilson  is  a 
man  of  Southern  birth  and  Easfi  rn  training.  He  is 
not  only  a distinguished  executive  as  an  educator, 
but  has  re|Hitation  as  a brilliant  historian,  and  he 
has  lived  long  enough  in  New'  .Jersey  to  imbilM>  much 
of  the  spirit  of  that  state  alx>ut  praidioal  matb>rs. 

Two  of  the  most  successful  of  our  early  Presidents 
were  scholarly  men,  wdio  knew  books  as  well  as  eveiw- 
day  business,  and  had  strong  leanings  tow'ard  the 
academic  shades.  Mr.  Jefferson,  w'hose  greatest  pride 
it  was  to  have  founded  the  University  of  Virginia, 
would  have  made  a jierfect  president  of  that  or  any 
other  similar  institution.  And  Quincy  Adams  would 
have  made  a perfect  president  of  Harvard  University. 
Henry  Clay  maiw’eled  at  the  ability  of  so  bookish  a 
man,  who  poured  himself  out  so  fully  in  a diarj’,  to 
grapple  familiarly  with  political  affairs. 

It  might  be  w’ell  for  the  Democracy,  unless  it  is 
thoroughly  Bryan ized,  or  Hearstized,  to  nominate  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  or  some  other  clean,  clear  thinker  of 
his  class.  In  the  past  forty  years  it  has  failed  with 
several  politicians,  an  editor,  a soldier,  and  last  time 
with  a judge. 


From  the  Washington  “ Star  ” 

The  (Jharleston  Nems  and  Courier  cordially  indorses 
George  Harvey’s  suggestion  of  Pr(‘sident  Wilson  of 
I’rinceton  for  Presidmit.  In  commenting  on  the  HtaFs 
comments  on  tlie  subject,  wherein  it  was  jminbxl  out 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  and  ()uincy  Adams,  both  of  whom 
acquitted  themselves  ably  in  the  White  House,  would 
have  served  well  in  such  an  olliee  as  President  Wilson 
now'  lilbs.  the  estwmed  \rirs  and  Courier  says: 

“ According  to  his  lights  and  for  his  day  Dr.  Wil- 
son does  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  either  of  the 
great  men  named.  He  is  capable,  he  is  loyal,  he  is 
faithful  to  the  Constitution,  and  he  would  make  an 
ideal  President.  The  so-called  ‘vested  interests’  would 
not  I)e  afraid  of  liiin.  and  tlie  revolutionary  or  Social- 
istic wing  of  tlie  party  would  have  respect  for  his 
honesty,  however  they  might  differ  from  him  upon 
questions  of  policy.  Dr.  Wilson  is  a SontbcM'ii  man 
who  is  fully  known  and  ajipreciated  in  tiu>  Northern 
half  of  our  country.  Me  possesses  great  executive 
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ability.  He  is  a man  of  w'ide  reading  and  tine  scholar- 
ship, and  would  make  an  altogether  admirable  candi- 
date. 

“Why  not  nominate  him?  He  is  sound  on  the 
currency  question  and  orthodox  in  his  view’s  of  popu- 
lar government.  He  is  not  a political  hack  discredited 
by  {Militical  failure,  and  he  would  measure  up  fully 
to  the  reejuirements  of  the  office  of  President.  We  do 
not  think  he  is  any  such  man  as  Mr,  Cleveland — ^we 
do  not  think  there  is  any  other  such  man  in  this 
country;  but  taking  him  by  and  large,  he  would  make 
a fine  candidate  and  an  ideal  President.” 

“Not  any  such  man  as  Mr.  Cleveland?”  Let  us 
all  hope  not.  Surely  the  Democratic  party  does  not 
w’ant  another  such  man  as  Mr.  Cleveland  in  the 
White  House.  He  got  in  the  first  time  by  a scratch 
— the  same  sort  of  scratch  that  landed  his  young  pupil 
McClellan  in  the  Mayor’s  chair  in  New  York  for  a 
second  term — and  at  the  end  of  four  do-nothing  years 
w'as  defeated.  He  w’as  nominated  and  elected  in  1802 
under  the  management  of  William  C.  Whitney,  act- 
ing for  the  great  corporate  interests  in  New  York, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  four  most  disastrous  years  the 
country  had  ever  known  in  times  of  peace  the  Demo- 
cratic party  was  in  such  a state  of  discord  and  de- 
moralization that  a rattling  stump-orator,  by  the  aid 
of  one  rousing  deliverance,  took  complete  possession 
of  it,  and  is  still  ,in  possession.  An  educator^— even  an 
ordinary  educator — ought  to  be  able  to  beat  that.  The 
chances  are  that  President  Wilson,  w’ith  an  oppor- 
tunity. would. 

But  listen  to  Henry  Watterson,  w’ho,  breathing  the 
balmy  air  of  Florida  just  now,  is  seeing  all  things 
whole  and  making  prophecies.-  In  a summing  up  of 
the  political  situation  for  his  newspaper,  Mr.  Watter- 
Bon  concludes  as  follow’s: 

“ The  old  Democratic  party  grew  so  strong  that  it 
W’as  able  to  make  its  exit  the  signal  for  a bloody  w’ar. 
The  Republican  party  has  grown  so  strong  that  it 
thinks  it  ow’ns  the  earth,  and  has  measurably  lost  the 
fear  of  God.  llic  people  st'em  at  length  ripe  for  a 
clean  sw’eep.  But  they  must  lie  unified  on  some  fight- 
ing-lluc  and  under  some  adequate  leader,  w’ho,  what- 
ever else  he  is,  we  may  make  sure  will  not  be  a con- 
servative.” 

In  this  view  of  the  case  President  Wilson  will  not 
do  at  all,  fur  his  nomination  would  appeal  alxive  all 
things  to  the  conservative  sentiment  of  the  country. 
Can  Mr.  WatbTson  be  “ unified  on  some  fighting-line’” 
with  Colonel  Harvey  and  the  Neirs  and  Courier f 


From  the  Nctr  Haven  Register” 

The  Hartford  Courant  takes  a hand  in  the  move- 
ment to  persuade  the  Democratic  party  -to  nominate 
for  its  next  President  a college  president.  It  says: 
“ If  Colonel  Harvey’s  suggestion  about  trying  their 
luck  in  1908  with  a scholar  finds  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Democratic  brethren,  they  are  by  no  means  shut 
up  to  Colonel  Harvey’s  nominee — Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson, 
of  Princeton,  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard  is  a little  too  old, 
perhaps,  but  there’s  Dr.  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  dean 
of  the.  Yale  Law  School,  not  yet  fifty-three,  and  young 
for  his  age.  He  isn’t  a university  president  now,  but 
he  was.  And  there’s  Dr,  Edwin  Anderson  Alderman, 
president  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  not  yet  forty- 
five,  and  one  of  the  nicest  Democ'rats  living.  Dr. 
Rogers  is  a New’-Yorker  by  birth,  Dr.  Alderman  is  a 
North-Carolinian,”  We  grow’  nervous  when  we  are 
left  out  of  a controversy  like  this,  so  even  at  the 
risk  of  butting  in  we  suggest  that  it  end  in  an  agree- 
ment to  have  the  ticket  read : For  President,  Rogers 
of  Yale;  for  Vic'e-President,  Alderman  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  V^irginia.  Platform,  the  old  fiag  and  an 
appropriation.  The  latter  ought  to  corral  every  Re- 
publican in  sight. 


From  the  Charleston  “ Xeics  and  Courier” 
George  Harv’ey  is  backing  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  of 
Princeton  University,  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  President  in  1908.  The  Hartford  Courant  sug- 
gests that  Dr.  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  may  be  a little  too 
old.  but  that  Dr.  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  dean  of  the 
Yale  Ijiw  SclKxd,  is  not  yet  fifty-three  years  of  age 
and  is  young  for  his  years,  and  it  suggests  further 
that  Dr.  Edwin  Anderson  Alderman,  president  of  the 
University  of  V'irginia.  not  yet  forty-five,  is  “one  of 
the  nicest  Democrats  living.”  We  would  very  gladly 
vote  for  Dr.  Woixlrow  M'ilson,  and  we  might  not  offer 
any  serious  objeetion  to  Dr.  Eliot  or  to  Dr.  Rogers, 
but  we  could  not  quite  stand  Dr.  Alderman,  of  the 
Tbiiversity  of  Virginia.  If  w’c  must  have  a university 
presiflent  let  us  draw  the  line  on  Alderman  and  take 
Woodrow  Wilson. 


From  the  Rnlcigh  " Xrir.s  Observer” 

George  Harvey,  the  editor  of  Harpkk's  Wkkkly. 
suggests  lVesident|  lUdl.'joHj.j  vf  L’rinceton  University, 
for  t!u‘  Deinocrat’h.-  l’¥esid(‘ntial  nomination  iu  1908. 
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If  he  can  organize  the  Jersey  voters  as  well  as  he 
can  drill  the  freshmen  or  write  history,  lie  would  be 
a winning  candidate. 


From  the  Knoxinne  “ Tribune  ” 

Habpeb’s  Weekly  suggests  that  the  lleinocrats  nomi- 
nate President  Wilson,  of  Princeton,  as  their  next 
candidate  for  President.  Such  a proceeding  would 
give  Bryan  and  Hearst  and  lots  of  their  followers  a 
sliaking  up  that  would  be  the  opposite  of  gentle. 


From  the  lialtimore  “ Sun  ” 

George  Harvey  nominates  President  Woodrow’  Wil- 
son, of  Princeton,  for  President  of  the  United  States. 
This  might  stop  Harvard  from  getting  all  the  big 
offices. 


From  the  Columbus  “ Journal  ” 

The  suggestion  of  Hakpeb’s  Weekly  to  the  Demo- 
crats to  try  a scholar  for  a Presidential  nominee  next 
time  has  created  a favorable  impre.s8ion. 


MAY  26,  1906 
From  the  “ lirooklfin  Eagle  ” 

Since  the  dinner  at  which  the  editor  of  Habpeb’s 
Weekly  suggested  Woodrow  Wilson,  president  of 
Princeton  University,  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
President  in  1908,  things  have  happened  rapidly. 
Democrats  at  that  time  did  not  see  tilings  so  clear- 
ly as  they  see  them  now’,  llie  threatening  dangers 
of  demagogy  in  the  specious  dress  of  one  or  all  of  tin 
various  “ isms  ” which  are  now  being  exploited  were 
not  so  evident  to  thinking  men  as  they  are  to-day. 
There  had  not  at  that  time  lieen  heard  the  call  of 
Democracy  to  all  who  believe  in  the  principles  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  rally  to  the  defense  of  the  party 

and  the  nation.  * 

Tt  took  Colonel  Tlarvey’w'irpftrers  a full  miliite  to 
make  upitfij^l^^AYJ^Qtli^r^jlQl^^ 


w’hat  he  said.  The  assemblage  of  eminent  men  gath- 
ered about  the  tables  in  that  brief  minute  did  some 
of  the  most  rapid  thinking  of  their  lives. 

After  the  dinner  w’as  over  and  the  di  ers  had  gone 
home  they  continued  thinking  about  Woodrow  Wilson 
in  the  new  relation  w'hich  Colonel  Harvey  had  sug- 
gested. If  the  suggestion  had  been  intended  as  a 
joke  or  as  a compliment  it  w’ould  have  ended  there. 
Dr.  Wilson  w’ould  have  understood  the  joke  and  w’ould 
have  appreciated  the  compliment.  His  perception  is 
too  keen,  his  mind  too  sane,  to  permit  any  misunder- 
standing on  his  part.  When  Colonel  Harvey  made  his 
speech  the  idea  was  as  new  to  Dr.  Wilson  as  to  the 
other  guests.  Weighing  all  the  facts  at  his  command, 
he  concluded,  as  any  man  of  good  judgment  and  sound 
sense  would  have  concluded,  that  Colonel  Harvey  did 
not  mean  to  be  taken  seriously.  He  dismissed  the 
matter  from  his  mind. 

But  Colonel  Harvey  was  entirely  serious.  He  meant 
exactly  w’hat  he  said,  that  in  his  opinion  Woodrow 
Wilson  W’as  exactly  the  kind  of  a man  to  make  a 
President  who  would  give  to  his  country  the  best 
possible  administration;  that  he  was  not  only  the  kind 
of  man,  but  the  very  man,  to  command  the  united 
support  of  working-rnen  of  all  parties  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  that  he  was  the  right  man  to  guide  the 
nation  through  the  threatening  breakers  of  radicalism. 

Colonel  Haiw’ey  w’as  not  the  only  one  who  did  a lot 
of  thinking  that  night  and  the  next  day.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  men  at  the  dinner  w’cre  Republicans,  but 
they  were  men  of  distinction;  men  of  strong  minds 
and  clear  heads.  These  men  are  still  thinking  of 
what  Colonel  Harvey  said.  It  mattered  not  to  them 
that  the  speaker  had  named  Dr.  Wilson  as  a fit  man 
for  the  Democratic  candidate.  The  question  w’hich 
each  one  asked  himself  w’as  w’hether  or  not  Dr.  Wilson 
would  measure  up  to  the  requirements  of  a man  to 
succeed  the  very  active,  very  energetic  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. Measured  by  any  and  all  standards,  the  unani- 
mous verdict  was  that  Wo<»drow  W ilson  was  such  a 
man  as  the  country  required. 

One  of  the  objections  which  is  likely  to  be  raised  to 
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the  possible  candidacy  of  Woodrow  Wilson  is  that  he 
is  not  a politician,  that  he  has  never  “ w’oii  his  spurs,” 
as  the  saying  is,  in  the  arena  of  practical  politics. 

At  first  thought  this  objection  seems  a valid  one. 
Looked  at  more  closely,  it  loses  much  of  its  force. 
Bj'  the  admission  of  all  w’ell-informed  men  there  is 
no  one  in  the  United  States  who  is  more  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  historical  development  of  this  coun- 
try than  Woodrow  Wilson;  there  is  no  one  w’ho  know’s 
in  large  and  in  small  the  results  of  all  the  different 
policies  under  which  the  country  has  been  governed; 
there  is  no  one  who  has  seen  more  clearly  than  Wood- 
row’  Wilson  the  threatening  approach  of  popular  revolt 
against  tlie  accumulated  power  of  the  vested  interests 
of  the  country,  and  there  is  no  one  w’ho,  in  argument, 
at  all  events,  is  better  able  to  dissipate  the  threaten- 
ing clouds  of  revolt  against  the  privileged  class. 

Another  objection  raised  against  the  candidacy  of 
Dr.  W’ilson  is  tlie  allegation  that  he  is  a student  and 
not  a practical  man  of  affairs.  This  allegation,  as 
all  who  have  ever  know’n  Woodrow  Wilson  can  abun- 
dantly testify,  is  based  upon  misinformation  or  lack 
of  information.  It  probably  arises  solely  from  the 
fact  that  he  is  the  president  of  a university,  and  the 
popular  idea  of  a university  president  is  that  he  is  an 
academician  as  contrasted  with  a man  of  affairs.  One 
of  the  professors  at  Princeton,  in  speaking  of  him  a 
few  days  ago,  said : 

“ Woodrow  Wilson  is  not  only  the  finest  scholar  I 
have  ever  known,  but  he  is  the  shrewdest  business 
man  I have  ever  known.  He  is  not  only  a sound 
thinker;  he  is.  above  all  else,  a man  of  action.” 

Some  have  raised  the  objection  that  the  people  at 
large  do  not  know  w’ho  Wootlrow  Wilson  is.  That  is 
in  a certain  sense  true;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  true, 
rather  than  an  intention  to  promote  his  candidacy,  is 
the  reason  for  this  article. 

Woodrow  Wilson  is  a spare  man.  of  medium  height, 
noticeably  wide  forehead,  very  expre.^isive  eyes,  and 
very  attractive  personality.  He  was  born  in  Staunton. 
Virginia,  on  Deccml»e0^|ir' j|H!^6.-fH«(^-,to-day  in  his 
fiftieth  year  is  at  the  IleigJft  of  his  iiienlal  vigor,  lie 
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was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1879,  studied  law  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  received  his  degree  of  Ph.U. 
from  Johns  Hopkins,  was  a professor  at  Bryn  Mawr 
and  afterward  at  Wesleyan  University.  He  accepted 
the  chair  of  jurisprudence  at  Princeton  in  1890,  and, 
upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Patton,  was  the  unanimous 
elioict?  of  the  trustees  for  president  of  the  university. 
Under  his  administration  Princeton  has  grown  in  every 
respect  more  rapidly  than  ever  before.  He  is  to-day 
rated,  both  here  and  abroad,  as  America’s  foren^ost 
living  historian  in  that  field  which  deals  with  the 
political  and  social  development  of  the  nation. 

Woodrow  Wilson  is  put  down  as  a conservative,  a 
Democrat  of  the  old  school  as  opposed  to  the  latter- 
day  Democrats,  who  are  technically  known  as  the 
" radicals.” 

“ The  radicals  .are  in  control,”  say  the  practical 
politicians.  “No  man  of  the  conservative  type  can 
be  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party.  If  nominated, 
a conservative  cannot  be  elected.” 

In  a certain  sense  Woodrow  Wilson  is  a conserva- 
tive. He  is  a conservative  in  that  he  believes  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  elected  rulers  of  a people  to  learn  from 
experience,  rather  than  act  upon  theory.  He  believes 
it  is  their  duty  before  taking  any  action  involving  a 
chanp  of  policy  to  gather  all  available  information, 
to  sift,  to  examine,  to  deduce,  and  so  to  learn  why 
failures  have  been  made  and  how  to  avoid  future  fail- 
ures. He  believes  that  every  American  citizen  should 
be  taught  to  think  for  himself  and  to  see  clearly  for 
himself.  He  believes  that  every  party  man  should 
have  a better  reason  for  being  a party  man  than 
because  he  was  born  of  certain  parentage  or  in  a cer- 
tain place. 

Ilis  views  upon  public  questions  are  not  hard  to 
collect  from  his  public  utterances.  On  the  questions 
which  now  agitate  the  American  body  politic  he  has 
very  strong  views,  “ definite  ” he  might  call  them, 
and  these  view's  can  hardly  be  called  conservative. 
He  believes  that  the  present  political  unrest,  of  which 
Socialistic.  Municipal  Ownership,  Independence  I.,eague, 
and  other  similar  movements  are  but  symptomatic,  is 
the  logical  and  inevitable  result  of  one  definite  policy 
of  government,  the  fixed  policy  of  the  RepuMican 
party.  Dr.  Wilson’s  view  of  this  policy  is  that  it 
consists  of  nearly  half  a century  of  legislation,  sys- 
tematically forced  upon  the  country,  favorable  io  the 
welfare  of  particular  vested  interests.  He  believes  that 
the  American  people  have  already  come  to  see  this 
in  a vague  way  and  that  their  vision  is  rapidly 
clearing. 

The  real  issue  in  Dr.  Wilson’s  mind  is  whether  or 
not  these  strongly  intrenched  vested  interests  will  be 
permitted  to  continue  this  policy  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  at  large. 

Dr;  Wilson  firmly  believes  that  the  time  will  come 
when  the  nation  must  find  a way  to  subordinate  the 
accumulated  power  of  these  privileged  interests  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  country  at  large;  and  he  be- 
lieves that  when  the  time  comes  that  the  demand  of 
the  people  must  be  met,  it  will  be  the  old-time  Demo- 
cratic party  which  must  meet  it.  Then  he  believes 
there  will  be  a call  for  men  of  intellect,  for  men  “ who 
know  what  they  are  talking  about.” 

The  vision  of  the  American  people  may  not  clear 
sufficiently  to  let  them  see  the  issue  at  the  next  elec- 
tion. It  is  entirely  conceivable  that  the  “ radical  ” 
element,  the  reactionists  who  seize  a phrase  such  as 
“ free  silver,”  “ municipal  ownership,”  “ government 
ownership,”  and  on  it  attempt  to  build  a platform, 
may  have  its  w'ay  again.  But  sooner  or  later  will 
come  the  new  line  of  cleavage,  and  there  will  be  lined 
up  for  battle  the  forces  of  the  people  against  those 
or  the  privileged  interests. 

Dr.  Wilson  does  not  believe  that  the  method  of 
reform  will  be  the  destruction  of  the  corporations  and 
trusts,  the  great  modem  instruments  of  business,  for 
he  believes  them  the  natural  and  indispensable  ma- 
chinery of  modern  economic  effort.  He  believes  that 
the  method  of  their  reform  will  be  such  an  amendment 
of  the  laws  as  will  take  away  from  them  all  artificial 
advantage  such  as,  for  example,  the  tariff  gives  many 
of  them,  and  such  a clarification  of  the  law-,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  as  will  fix  responsibility  in  an 
unmistakable  way  upon  individuals,  the  directors  and 
officers  of  the  corporations,  whose  identity  now  seems 
lost  and  submerged,  whose  very  consciences  seem  con- 
fused. He  confidently  looks  for  the  individualization 
of  responsibility,  the  reapplication  of  old-fashioned 
morals  to  the  individual  management  of  new-fashioned 
business. 

Like  most  students  of  political  economy.  Dr.  Wilson 
has  another  count  in  his  indictment  of  the  policy  of 
government  fathered  by  the  Republican  party.  “ The 
country  has  never  known  so  great  prosperity.”  is  the 
Republican  argument.  “ The  country  is  like  a young 
man  who  finds  himself  heir  to  a rich  estat**,”  say  the 
economists.  “ By  good  management  he  could  easily  live 
abundantly  from  bis  income.  But  he  knows  he  has  a 
bank  account  and  in  the  fullness  of  life  he  draws 
lavishly  and  recklessly  on  his  capital,  thinking  not 
of  the  time  when  his  fortune  will  be  spent.”  It  is  a 
notable  fact  that  every  disinterested  economist  in  the 
country  believes  that  the  United  States  is  using  up 
its  capital  rapidly. 

The  economists,  who  are  at  the  same  time  practical 
men.  know  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  the  nation 
at  large  see  the  truth  of  this  doctrine.  The  younger 
element  enjoys  rapid  living.  Retrenchment  is  a Word 
for  w’hich  young  men  have  little  use.  It  is  a con- 
servative word.  It  implies  thinking  ahead,  planning 
for  the  future.  The  element  in  the  American  popu- 
lation which  stood  a unit  for  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 


elected  him  triumphantly  does  not  waint  retrenchment. 

“ The  nation  is  great  and  strong,”  say  the  young 
men  everywhere.  “ It  is  growing  daily  greater  and 
stronger.  Why  retrench?  The  [)olicy  of  hold,  vigorous 
administration  is  developing  the  country,  and,  more 
than  that,  it  is  developing  the  world.  It  has  made 
us  a world  power.  It  will  make  us  tlie  world  power. 
Let  the  distant  future  Like  care  of  itself.” 

Dr.  Wilson  is  a practical  imin  as  well  as  an  econo- 
mist. He  knows  tliat  this  view,  for  the  present,  at 


least,  must  prcvaily'-^»l  tliere 
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is  concerned,  to  make  it  temporarily  defensible.  Un- 
like some  of  his  fellow-economists,  he  does  not  believe 
that  there  is  cause  for  serious  alarm  in  the  present 
tendency  of  the  United  States  to  enjoy  itself,  even 
though  the  nation  is  spending  its  capital.  He  is  an 
optimist,  and  believes  that  the  nation  is  certain  to 
see  the  end  of  the  path  in  plenty  of  time  to  change  its 
course.  And  yet,  conceding  all  this.  Dr.  Wilson  be- 
lieves that  the  time  has  come  when  those  in  authority 
should  have  constantly  in  mind  the  truth  and  the 
end  of  the  way.  In  other  words,  it  should  be  the 
nation’s  policy  to  bring  about  gradually  the  change 
which  is  necessary  to  reach  sound  economic  living, 
which  is  living  on  the  income  without  reckless  en- 
croachment on  the  capital. 

In  regard  to  the  conflict  between  capital  and  labor 
Dr.  Wilson  is,  as  in  other  things,  a consistent  believer 
in  individual  rights  and  responsibilities.  All  law  gets 
its  genesis  by  a conflict  of  interests;  and  there  is  noth- 
ing malign  in  the  conflict  itself.  It  becomes  malign 
only  when  one  side  or  the  other  is  permitted  to  take 
an  unfair  advantage.  He  believes  that  in  the  contest 
between  capital  and  labor  the  law  should  not  take 
sides,  but  should  hold  the  balance  true  at  all  hazards, 
seeing  to  it  that  both  sides  act  without  malignancy 
or  false  advantage — acting  as  umpire,  never  as  par- 
tisan. 


MARCH  31,  190« 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  further  comments, 
newspaper  and  individual,  on  the  suggestion  of 
Woodrow  Wil.son’s  name  as  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  President  in  1908.  An  important  char- 
acteristic of  the  comments,  which  we  quote  on  an- 
other page,  is  their  invariable  recognition  of  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Wil.son.  The  Troy  Press,  for  ex- 
ample, which  is  inclined  to  treat  the  suggestion 
impatiently,  is  forced  to  admit  the  truth  of  all 
that  has  been  said  of  the  equipment  of  the  presi- 
dent of  Princeton  for  the  national  office.  After 
quoting  with  approval  the  tribute  which  appeared 
in  IT.\rper's  Weekly  of  March  10th,  it  asserts  that 
Mr.  Wilson  cannot  be  nominated,  and  cannot  be 
elected  if  he  be  nominated,  because  he  is  com- 
paratively unknown,  and  therefore  it  is  opposed 
even  to  the  suggestion  of  his  name.  According  to 
this  critic,  Mr.  Wilson  has  proved  himself  to  be  a 
“ competent  executive  ” ; that  he  is  “ a statesman 
of  breadth,  depth,  and  excellent  sagacity”;  that 
he  is  a notably  sane  idealist,  and  that  he  is  a 
“ genuine  orator  ” ; that  he  “ stands  for  everything 
that  is  sound  and  progressive”;  that  he  has  the 
respect  of  all  men  and  the  admiration  of  educated 
men;  that  he  is  faithful  to  the  interests  of  the 
whole  people;  that  he  has  profound  convictions; 
that  he  has  no  enemies.  In  a word,  it  is  admitted 
that  Mr.  Wilson  possesses  qualifications  for  the 
Presidency  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  but  it  is 
asserted  that  all  these  will  not  count  with  the 
Democratic  party  because  he  is  not  now  known  to 
it;  and  that  if  he  were  nominated,  the  country 
would  not  elect  him  because  he  would  be  such  a 
recent  acquaintance.  It  is,  of  course,  a mistake 
to  assume  that  Woodrow  Wilson  is  not  widely 
known.  There  is  no  man  who  writes  on  govern- 
ment and  on  politics  who  is  so  generally  and  so 
favorably  known.  However,  the  mere  fact  that  the 
only  opposition  to  Mr.  Wilson  as  a candidate  that 
has  yet  been  expressed  is  put  on  the  ground  that 
the  Democratic  party  will  not  nominate  an  ex- 
ceptional man  whom  it  does  not  know  to-day,  and 
that  the  people  will  not  elect  a man  of  acknowl- 
edged virtues  to  whom  they  have  just  been  intro- 
duced, is  very  illuminating.  So  far,  it  is  clear,  no 
valid  objection,  has  been  expressed,  and  therefore 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  name  becomes  all 
the  worthier  of  that  serious  consideration  which 
we  have  invited.  It  would  probably  be  v<!r.y  <lifficult 
to  defeat  a man  so  endowed  as  is  Mr.  Wilson  be- 
cause the  country  has  learned  of  his  fitness  to  serve 
it  only  re<;ently. 


The  assertion  made  by  ex -Judge  Alton  TL 
Pa«kkk,  during  his  recent  tour  in  the  South,  that 
the  next  nominee  of  the  Democracy  for  the  Presi- 
dency ought  to  be  a Southern  man,  has  attracted 
a great  deal  of  attention  in  Washington,  as  well 
as  in  the  states  directly  concerned.  Judge  Parker 
pointed  out  that  during  the  last  ten  years  it  has 
proved  impossible  to  secure  harmonious  action  on 
the  part  of  Western  and  Eastern  Democrats.  Mr. 
William  J.  Bryan  was  deserted  by  Eastern  Demo- 
crats in  1896  and  in  1900,  while  Judge  Parker 
himself  in  1904  failed  to  poll  the  full  Democratic 
vote  in  the  We.st.  The  deduction  from  these  facts 
is  that  prudence  dictates  the  selection  of  tlie  next 
nominee  from  a different  section — ^to  wit,  the  South, 
which  has  no  enemies  within  the  party,  because  it 
has  loyally  supiiorted  the  Democratic  nomine:  no 
matter  whether  he  has  been  a Western  man  or  an 
Ka-^tern  man.  It  may  also  1k'  jkhihoJ  dut  that, 
sine<*  the  Soutir.s  niannfaet iiros  li;nr  aeipiired  enor- 
mous ilevelopment,  a Sontla’ni  man  would  no 
longer  be  accused  or  c-u^pceted  of  liostility  to  a 
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jirotective  tariff,  though  he  could  undoubtedly  Ixi 
trusted  to  advocate  the  revision  of  certain  scliedules 
of  the  Dingley  act.  He  would  therefore  aiipeal 
very  strongly  to  the  Republican  revisionists,  of 
whom  there  are  so  many  in  Massachusetts  and  in 
some  other  states.  We  add  that,  as  there  are  few, 
if  any,  great  fortunes  in  the  South,  and  as  the 
railroad  interest  is  comparatively  unimportant,  the 
masses  of  Northern  voters  would  not  suspe<*t  a 
Southern  man  of  being  a tool  of  railways  or  mo- 
nopolies. 


MARCH  31,  1906 

From  a Letter  by  Henry  Loomis  Nelson  in  the  Itoston 
“ Herald.” 

An  exceedingly  interesting  movement  is  in  process  of 
fermentation.  It  is  a movement  which  is  exciting  in- 
terest in  the  South.  It  does  not  naturally  appeal  to 
managers  of  the  Democratic  organizations — at  least  it 
cannot  yet  appeal  to  them.  Its  fortune  depends  wholly 
upon  the  way  in  which  public  opinion  directs  itself, 
whether  there  is  enough  discontent  in  the  existing  con- 
ditions in  both  parties  to  stir  up  a sentiment  which  w’ill 
make  of  managing  politicians  a negligible  quantity. 

The  movement,  which  is  germinating,  W'as  started  a 
few  weeks  ago  by  George  Harvey’s  mere  suggestion 
that  Woodrow  Wilson,  president  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, would  make  an  excellent  President  of  the 
U^nited  States.  Such  a suggestion,  uttered  suddenly, 
seems  like  a dream,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  worth 
discussion  were  it  not  for  the  reception  which  it  has 
met.  This  has  been  particularly  warm,  not  only  on 
the  part  of  newspapers  in  the  South  and  West,  but  of 
a large  number  of  serious-minded  men  who  are  in  poli- 
tics, but  who  have  been  convinced  that  politics  in  this 
country  must  be  elevated  to  a higher  plane  than  they 
are  on’  at  present. 

Revelations  which  have  recently  been  made  have 
stirred  the  country,  and  there  is  thinking  going  on. 
The  evil  effects  of'  combinations  between  politics  and 
money-making  are  no  longer  the  knowledge  of  a few. 
The  world  knows  how'  corrupt,  how  base,  how  unsafe 
to  all  honest  and  decent  people,  and  to  all  our  solid 
social  institutions,  is  the  partnership  betw'een  govern- 
ment and  business.  From  the  Senator  receiving  fees 
to  protect  a favored  interest  to  the  policeman  re- 
ceiving bribes  to  protect  vice  and  law-breaking,  the 
w'hole  sordid  company  have  been  exposed  to  the  public 
gaze,  and  the  public  does  not  like  them. 

By  reason  of  these  revelations  there  has  come  a 
healthful  drift,  a drift  in  W'hich  one  may  even  find 
some  persons  and  some  institutions  which,  in  recent 
years,  have  not  been  unwilling  to  avail  themselves  of 
corrupt  conditions  that  made,  for  the  time,  for  their 
pecuniary  advantage.  It  is  growing  clearer  to  the 
eyes  of  some  men  who  heretofore  have  been  dim  of 
moral  vision,  that  in  the  long  run  corrupt  politics  is 
not  healthful  for  any  one.  including  the  man  who 
seems  to  be  especially  assisted  by  an  iniquity. 

Sound  business,  in  other  words,  flourishes  most  with 
sound  and  honest  government.  Combinations  of  legis- 
lators at  Washington,  as  elsewliere.  in  aid  of  com- 
binations of  capitalists  are  likely  to  lead  to  social 
revolutions  in  which  the  rights  of  capital  are  in 
danger  of  being  confounded  w’ith  their  wrongful  i)rivi- 
leges.  Under  such  conditions  that  which  is  sound  and 
good  for  the  community  is  likely  to  be  demolisheil 
when  demolition  becomes  the  order  of  the  day.  as  well 
as  that  which  is  bad  and  unwholesome.  Social  revolu- 
tions are  not  discriminating. 

Woodrow  Wilson’s  name  has  given  to  men  who  have 
been  dreaming  of  a better  state  of  things  something 
concrete  to  reflect  upon.  He  stands  for  an  idea  which 
just  now  is  an  idea  that  a good  many  people  would 
like  to  see  embodied  in  politics.  These  people  are  con- 
vinced that  there  is  need  in  our  government  for  some- 
thing superior  to  much  that  we  have.  There  is  need 
for  a man  who  has  not  made  a business  of  politics  in 
an  era  when  the  business  could  not  l)e  successfully  con- 
ducted except  by  methods  the  true  character  of  which 
is  now  understood.  Being  understood,  those  who  have 
practised  them  do  not  stand  well  before  the  com- 
munity. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  business  of  politics  is  a 
worthy  and  even  a patriotic  occupation,  and  worthy 
also  of  the  attention  of  the  best  minds.  It  is  easily 
.‘■een,  however,  that  as  the  business  has  been  carried 
<*n  by  the  partisanship  of  private  intere.sts  and  poli- 
ficians  it  is  not  worthy  of  high-minded  men.  >Such 
men  can  have  no  more  to  do  with  our  scraj)  politics 
tlian  an  iron  merchant  can  have  to  do  with  junk  ques- 
tionably ac-quired.  Good  citizens,  thinking  of  an  ab- 
straction, have  long  hi*en  washing  that  men  might  be 
chosen  to  office  who  would  regard  official  life  as  in- 
volving the  performance  of  pul»lic  duty,  and  the  meii- 
titm  of  such  a man  as  AVoodrow  Wilson  necessarily 
chJhes  the  abstraction  with  flesh  and  blood. 

They  say,  and  say  truly,  “ Here  is  a man  who  has 
been  a student  of  government,  an  historian  of  Amer- 
ican politics,  a distinguished  w'riter  on  themes  with 
which  many  of  th(>  present  race  of  politicians,  of  whom 
w’e  are  very  w’cary.  have  not  even  a bow’ing  acquaint- 
ance.” He 'has  become  distinguished  among  Americans 
for  the  same  reason  that  many  practical  statesmen 
have  become  distinguished  among  Englishmen — for  ac- 
curate knowledge  not  only  of  the  theory  of  the  State, 
hut  for  practical  knowledge  of  the  working  of  our 
institutions.  He  has  knowledge,  and  the  power  to 
apply  it.  That  he  has  practical  ability  is  shown  by 
his  statesmanlike  plan  for  the  bettering  of  the  system 
of  instruction  at  the  great  university  of  w'hich  he  is  the 
hea  d. 

He  is  the  kind  of  man  who  is  selected  for  government 
work  in  nearly  all  civilized  count  i our  own, 

and  the  time  has  come  when  some  'i  : i i lie  Democ- 
racy are  thinking  that  the  day  of  >'i.:  i Jiings  has 
imssed,  and  that  we  might  as  w li  : c , our  l>ack 
upon  the  foolish  assertion  of  i-  ■ vant  that 
knowledge  is  incomjiatihh'  with  i (dllciency. 

Not  that  we  luive  not  already  I ' L:  - .ledge  ami 
edlcieney  in  our-li!ij;5  d lia\i  ii  ai  the  men 
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liaviiifi  those  qualifications,  however,  for  the  further 
lojison  of  their  availability.  However  this  may  la?, 
there  is  an  idea  abroad  that  we  must  try  to  find  good 
nitMi  and  strong  men  for  our  political  places  who  will 
gi\  o U.S  better  government,  government  which  is  not 
tainted  either  by  corrupt  bargaining,  leading  to  a 
revolt  which  is  sure  to  be  inspired  by  the  spirit  of 
extravagant  communism. 

It  does  not  matter  much  at  present  whether  those 
who  arc  thinking  in  this  way  are  few  or  many.  It  is 
imjxu-tant  that  a good  many  repentant  sinners  are  at 
la!«t  in  agreement  with  the  idealists,  that  a good  many 
who  have  thought  to  find  their  profit  in  corrupting 
jjuhlic  life  have  at  last  b<‘come  convinced  that  a pure 
and  intelligent  government  will  be  better  for  business 
than  a subterranean  control  of  government.  It  does 
matter  whether  Woodrow  Wilson  be  a possibility  or 
not,  it  does  matter  that  there  is  a noticeable  disposi- 
tion to  treat  the  mention  of  his  name  respectfully.  It 
is  a name  which  is  entitled,  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
nection in  which  it  is  named,  to  respectful  treatment, 
but  we  can  all  remember  the  time  when  the  mere  sug- 
gestion of  such  a name  would  be  met  by  an  inquiry  as 
to  his  standing  with  the  horde  known  as  the  “ boys.” 

The  question  suggests  itself,  are  we  beginning  to  see 
the  end  of  the  kind  of  politics  in  our  country  which  is 
so  like  the  politics  of  the  gentlemen  of  Greece  and 
Italy  who  were  accustomed  to  relieve  travelers  of 
their  money  on  the  highway  in  order  that  it  might  be 
distributed* among  themselves  and  the  gendarmerie f 

It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  for.  At  any  rate,  the 
kindly  manner  in  which  tW  mere  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Wilson’s  name  has  been  received  indicates  that  some 
people  are  reflecting  as  to  the  possibility  of  changing 
our  politics  and  of  reforming  the  character  of  our  poli- 
ticians by  putting  superior  men  in  service.  That  the 
South  is* taking  aa  interest  in  this  particular  person 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  a 
Virginian. 

Here  is  a man  who  was  born  in  Virginia,  who  is 
trained  in  the  knowledge  of  government,  whose  writings 
show  that  he  thinks  like  a statesman,  who  has  been  so 
successful  as  an  administrator  that  his  experiment  at 
Princeton  is  the  most  interesting  work  now  going  on 
in  education,  and  whose  relations  for  many  years  have 
been  with  a Northern  state.  It  is  wonderful  this  list 
of  reasons  in  the  life  of  a man  that  make  people  stop 
and  think  when  he  is  suddenly  named  for  an  offiee  for 
which  his  fellow-citizens  have  never  thought  of  him. 

Yet  it  is  not  because  he  is  Woodrow  Wilson,  not  be- 
cause of  his  special  fitness,  that  the  reception  of  the 
suggestion  is  intt‘re8ting  and  important;  it  is  because 
of  the  testimony  thus  borne  to  the  fact  that  a man 
like  him  would  at  this  juncture  be  peculiarly  welcome 
to  the  headship  of  the  nation. 

Henby  IjOomis  Nei-son. 

From  the  Troy  “ Press'* 

In  giving  due  weight  to  these  considerations,  we 
object  to  his  nomination  on  the  ground  that  the  people 
ivould  row-  Mr.  Wilson  up  Salt  River.  No  Great  Un- 
knowns will  answer  the  purpose.  Demonstrated  po- 
litical virtues  must  precede  a Presidential  nomination. 
Probalily  Colonel  Harvey  will  agree  with  us  in  pre- 
suming’that  a month  ago  not  one  per  cent,  of  the 
readers  of  Harper’s  Weeki.y  or  the  Troy  Press  knew 
whether  Mr.  Wilson  was  a Democrat  or  a Republican. 
In  the  circumstances,  it  is  no  disparagement  to  this 
distinguished  educator  to  say  that  practically  his 
nomination  is  impossible,  and  would  l)e  preposterous, 
if  possible.  He  could  not  be  elected.  Princeton  should 
n*st  content  with  the  honor  of  having  for  a citizen 
the  only  ex-President  living.  It  should  not  ask  for 
both  a President  and  an  ex-President. 

This  boomlet  is  the  compliment  of  one  scholar  to 
another,  and  an  excuse  for  directing  widespread  atten- 
tion to  Woodrow  Wilson’s  superior  qualities. 

A Letter  from  an  Educator. 

Exeter,  N.  H.,  March  7,  1906. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sib, — ^Tt  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I read  your 
recent  editorial  suggesting  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
as  the  proper  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
I want  to  congratulate  you  upon  having  the  foresight 
and  good  sense  to  take  this  stand.  I have  known  him 
for  several  years,  and  came  into  close  contact  with  him 
while  I was  a member  of  the  faculty  at  Princeton.  It 
has  often  occurred  to  me  that  he  would  make  an  ideal 
Chief  Magistrate,  and  I voiced  that  sentiment  in  an 
article  I wrote  about  him  some  years  since.  He  is  my 
model  gentleman,  and  I believe  that  there  is  no  man 
in  any  party  his  equal  for  the  days  that  are  ahead 
in  this  country.  Let  me  haste  to  say  that  I am  an 
inde[)endent  in  politics,  lest  my  motives  be  misunder- 
stood. I shall  Iw  glad  to  do  anything  I can  to  help  on 
this  boom  you  have  started. 

I am,  sir, 

Nathan  Wilbur  Helm. 


XORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW,  APRIL,  1906 
Whom  Will  the  Democrats  Next  Nominate 
for  President? 

BY  A JEFFERSONIAN  DEMOCRAT 

It  is  high  time  that  thoughtful  Democrats  should 
begin  to  consider  the  question,  on  what  issue  they 
mean  to  appeal  to  the  American  people  in  1908, 
and  what  standard-bearer  is  most  likely  to  lead 
tlieir  hosts  to  victory.  A new  Federal  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  chosen  in  November  of  this 
year;  so  will  many  Governors;  so  will  many  state 
Legislatures,  which,  in  their  turn,  may  powerfully 
affect  the  composition  of  the  Federal  Senate.  The 
rank  and  file  of  the  Democracy  will  be  immensely 
encouraged  in  their  effort  to  pluck  success  from 
the  coming  contest  at  the  ballot-box,  if  they  know 
that  their  leaders,  far  from  maintaining  an  ex- 
pectant attitude,  and  allowing  things  to  drift,  have 
agreed  upon  a sound  andjathiactive  policy,  and  are 
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prepared  to  name  a candidate  for  the  Presidency 
who  shall  be  “ available  ” in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  through  his  power  to  inspire  confidence,  to 
(iommand  respect,  and  to  secure  the  zealous  support 
of  the  Independents,  who  in  1884  and  in  1892 
proved  themselves  able  to  turn  the  scale. 

I 

So  far  as  the  framing  of  an  issue  is  concerned,  it 
should  prove  a much  easier  task  for  Democrats 
than  for  Republicans.  As  regards  the  two  great 
questions  of  tariff  revision  and  the  regulation  of 
interstate  railways  and  other  great  corporations 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  the  Republican 
party  seems  to  be  irreparably  ruptured.  Only  with 
the  help  of  Democratic  Senators,  if  at  all,  will 
Mr.  Roosevelt  be  able  to  place  a rate-making  bill 
embodying  his  personal  views  upon  the  statute- 
book.  It  follows  that  government  control  of  con- 
solidated capital  cannot  be  made  a pivotal  issue 
at  the  next  Presidential  election.  It  is  true  that 
the  Democrats  may  justly  claim  to  have  upheld 
from  the  outset  the  popular  demand  for  Federal 
supervision  of  huge  railway  combinations  and  of 
all  formidable  trusts;  but  the  Republicans  may  as 
justly  say  that  the  same  demand  was  recognized 
and  pressed  by  their  Executive  chief  in  the  White 
House,  by  many  of  their  Senators,  and  by  all  but 
seven  of  their  Representatives.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  make  the 
election  of  1906,  or  that  of  1908,  turn  on  the  Trust 
issue.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  question  of  tariff 
revision.  The  Protectionist  Republicans,  or  Stand- 
patters, have  shown  themselves  absolute  masters 
of  their  party,  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives ; for,  if  they  iiermitted  the 
House  to  pass  the  Philippine  tariff  bill,  it  was 
with  the  foreknowledge  that  the  measure  was  going 
to  its  grave  in  a Senatorial  committee.  President 
Roosevelt,  who,  some  time  ago,  was  an  advocate 
of  tariff  revision,  seems  to  have  bowed  to  the  in- 
evitable, and,  of  late,  has  evinced  no  inclination 
to  urge  reductions  of  the  Dingley  Tariff.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Republican  friends  of  revision  in 
the  Fifty-ninth  Confess,  though  relatively  few, 
are  resolute  and  impassioned,  and  have  betrayed 
more  than  once  a willingness  to  organize  a revolt 
against  the  dominant  element  of  their  party,  and 
their  spirit  of  insubordination  is  strengthened  by 
the  knowledge  that,  in  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, the  movement  for  revision  is  gaining  great 
momentum  even  among  Republican  voters.  We 
doubt  if  it  would  be  possible  to  find  a single  Inde- 
liendent — ^by  which,  of  course,  we  mean  a man  who 
in  theory  and  practice  is  non-partisan — who  is  not 
also  an  avowed  and  earnest  revisionist.  Under  the 
circumstances,  the  Democrats  are  not  so  much 
called  upon  to  make  tariff  revision  the  axial  issue 
of  the  contests  in  1906  and  1908  as  they  are  to 
accept  frankly  and  eagerly  an  axial  issue  already 
made  for  them.  That  they  will  hail  such  an  issue 
with  enthusiasm  is  obvious.  A party  which  in  the 
past  has  demanded  a tariff  for  revenue  could  not 
fail  to  welcome  revision  as  at  least  a step  in  the 
right  direction. 

We  see,  then,  that  tariff  revision,  which  events 
have  made  the  main  plank  in  the  Democratic  plat- 
form, will  strongly  commend  Democratic  candi- 
dates, provided  these  are  wisely  selected,  not  only 
to  the  great  scale-turning  body  of  Independents, 
but  also  to  that  large  and  growing  minority  of 
Republicans  whose  party  allegiance  is  slack  com- 
pared with  the  firmness  of  their  demand  for  cer- 
tain reductions  of  the  Dingley  tariff.  Under  the 
circumstances.  Democrats  should  be  able  to  repeat 
in  Massachusetts  the  triumph  gained  by  Governor 
William  L.  Douglas  two  years  ago.  In  New  York, 
where  the  Republican  party  is  rent  by  faction,  the 
Democrats  certainly  should  be  able  to  do  much 
better  next  November  than  they  did  in  1902,  when 
they  cut  down  Governor  OdelTs  plurality  to  less 
than  nine  thousand  votes.  They  ought  not  to  miss 
victory  in  Pennsylvania,  where  their  nominee  for 
State  Treasurer  was  elected  less  than  five  months 
ago.  Bright  also  is  their  prospect  of  carrying 
Ohio,  where  their  candidate  for  Governor  was  suc- 
cessful at  the  latest  election.  They  will  surely 
recover  Missouri,  which  only  for  transient  reasons 
gave  her  electoral  votes  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1904. 
They  have  a right  to  expect  considerable  gains  in 
Maine,  Hlinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa, 
where  there  are  many  tariff-revisionists  in  the 
Republican  ranks.  On  the  whole,  the  Democracy 
seems  pretty  well  assured  of  preponderance  in  the 
next  House  of  Representatives. 

n 

. Having  thus  proved  successful  in  the  preliminary 
skirmish,  what  step  should  next  be  taken  by  the 
national  Democracy  in  order  to  win  the  great  bat- 
tle for  the  Presidency?  It  will  not  avail  them  to 
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have  the  right  platform:  they  must  have  the  right 
candidate  as  well.  They  had  the  right  platform 
in  1880,  and  if,  with  or  without  his  consent,  they 
had  nominated  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  feeble  and  mori- 
bund as  he  was,  they  would  have  proved  as  irre- 
sistible as  were  the  Christian  cavaliers  of  Spain 
when  they  charged  with  the  dead  Cid  at  their  head 
clad  in  his  armor  and  propped  upon  his  war-horse. 
That  they  had  the  right  platform  in  that  year  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  President  Arthur  soon 
after  recognized  the  neceesify  of  revision,  and 
brought  about  the  creation  of  a Commission  for 
the  purpose.  In  1884  the  Democrats  did  not  win 
by  virtue  of  their  platform,  which  was  an  evasive 
one,  but  because  a large  fraction  of  the  Republi- 
cans in  pivotal  states  bolted  from  Mr.  Blaine  and 
voted  for  Mr.  Cleveland.  In  1888  Mr.  Cleveland 
stood  on  the  right  platform,  but  the  non-partisans 
were  inactive.  Four  years  later  the  Independents 
rallied;  and  as  there  was  simultaneously  a good 
deal  of  discord  among  Republican  leaders,  caused 
by  Mr.  Harrison’s  frigid  treatment  of  many  of 
them,  Mr.  Cleveland’s  victory  was  monumental.  It 
is  our  judgment  that  in  1904,  after  Judge  Parker’s 
electrifying  telegram  to  the  St.  Louis  Convention 
had  blazoned  in  deathless  colors  his  fidelity  to  the 
gold  standard,  the  Democratic  candidate  could  not 
have  been  beaten  by  any  man  except  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
who.  although  not,  by  principle  and  by  practice,  a 
Jeffersonian  Democrat,  as  Senator  Tillman  justly 
says,  had  at  that  time  proclaimed  his  approval  of 
two  Democratic  demands,  that,  namely,  for  the 
federal  supervision  of  interstate  railways  and  of 
interstate  commerce  generally,  together  with  that 
for  tariff  revision.  Having  stolen  the  Democratic 
thunder  by  his  advocacy  of  federal  supervision  of 
interstate  railways  and  of  interstate  commerce, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  remained  the  cloud-compelling  Zeus, 
and  kept  his  place  upon  the  summit  of  Olympus. 
It  is,  in  other  words,  our  opinion  that  the  contest 
of  1904  did  not  turn  upon  platforms  at  all,  but 
solely  upon  the  vote-getting  qualifications  of  the 
candidates,  and,  naturally,  as  Chief-Judge  Parker 
was  comparatively  little  known,  and  may  possibly 
have  laeked  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  magnetic  personality, 
he  had  to  succumb. 

To  which  of  the  great  sections  of  the  Republic 
.should  the  Democrats  now  turn  for  a candidate? 
Nebra.ska  and  some  other  Western  states  declare 
that  we  ought  to  put  forward  William  J.  Bryan 
for  a third  time.  We  have  never  questioned  the 
ability  or  the  patriotism  of  the  eminent  Nebraskan. 
We  believe  that,  if  elevated  to  the  White  House, 
and  loaded  with  a sense  of  tremendous  responsibili- 
ties, he  would  evince  sobriety  and  caution,  sagacity 
and  foresight.  Neither  have  we  ever  seen  cau.se 
to  doubt  his  loyalty  to  Chief -Judge  Parker,  the 
nominee  of  Mr.  Bryan’s  party  in  the  last  Presi- 
dential campaign.  Traitors  there  unquestionably 
were  among  pretended  Democrats;  but  William  J. 
Bryan  was  not  one  of  them.  Can  he,  however, 
blame  his  brethren  when  they  confess  a super- 
stitious fear  that  he  was  bom  under  an  unlucky 
star?  Never  in  the  history  of  this  country  has  an 
American  citizen  been  elected  Chief  Magistrate 
who  twice  previously  had  been  a candidate  for  that 
great  office  and  twice  had  been  defeated.  Only 
thrice  in  our  annals  has  a man  who  had  even  been 
once  defeated  been  renominated  and  elected.  We 
refer,  of  course,  to  Jefferson,  to  Jackson,  and  to 
Cleveland.  The  only  other  man  whom  Western 
Democrats  would  be  at  all  likely  to  propose  is  Gov- 
ernor Folk  of  Missouri.  He  is  relatively  a young 
man,  little  more  than  eligible,  in  respect  of  age, 
for  the  Presidency,  if  we  judge  by  precedents  as 
well  as  by  the  letter  of  the  Constitution.  His 
career,  wWch  promises  great  distinction,  has  but 
begun.  He,  if  any  man,  can  afford  to  wait.  As 
for  the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of 
the  Potomac,  they  present  at  the  hour  when  we 
write  no  man  whom  the  national  Democracy  would 
be  at  all  likely  to  nominate.  It  is  improbable  that 
Mr.  Hearst  would  even  come  forward  as  a candidate 
before  the  next  Democratic  National  Convention, 
unless  he  should  have  been  successful  in  obtaining 
the  Governorship  of  New  York.  Mr.  George  B. 
McClellan  nas  solemnly  declared  that  he  will  ac- 
cept a nomination  for  no  other  office  so  long  as 
he  is  Mayor  of  New  York  City.  It  is  iiossible  that 
a Democrat  may  be  chosen  this  year  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  this 
state  would  still  prove  insuperably  Republican  in 
a Presidential  year.  We  may  add  that  no  Pennsyl- 
vania Democrat  can  be  said  to  have  a national 
reputation.  We  should  next  point  out  that  the  day 
is  distant  when  either  the  Democrats  or  the  Re- 
publicans will  take  a nominee  for  the  Presidency 
from  the  states  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
That  section  has  yet  much  to  gain  in  respect  of 
population  before  it  can  pretend  to  such  an  honor. 
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There  remains  the  section  south  of  the  Potomac 
and  the  Ohio,  which  is  composed  of  former  slave- 
holding states.  The  Democratic  leaders  of  that' 
section  have  hitherto  deemed  it  inexpedient  to 
pre«s  upon  Democratic  National  Conventions  the 
nomination  of  a Southern  man.  There  is  nothing 
new  about  this  belief  in  a Southerner’s  unavail- 
ability. It  prevailed  for  many  years  before  the 
Civil  War.  James  K.  Polk  was  the  last  Southerner 
nominated  by  a Democratic  National  Convention 
for  the  Presidency.  The  Whigs,  for  reasons  that 
we  cannot  pause  to  enumerate  here,  did  not  concur 
in  the  opinion  that  a Southern  man  was  unavail- 
able. They  twice  nominated  Henry  Clay,  a repre- 
sentative of  Kentucky ; and  on  one  of  the  only  two 
occasions  when  they  were  successful  they  nomi- 
nated Zachary  Taylor,  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  any 
longer  true  that  the  nomination  of  a son  of  the 
South  is  inexpedient?  Is  it  not  a fact  that  all 
Northern  Democrats,  all  Independents,  and  many 
large-minded  Republicans  are  convinced  that  the 
time  has  come  to  make  a Southern  man  Chief 
Magistrate?  Must  we  not  acknowledge  that  the 
South,  although  nominally  restoretl  to  the  full 
privileges  of  states  in  the  Union  when  she  was 
permitted  to  send  Senators  and  Representatives 
to  Congress,  is  still  partially  disfranchised  so  long 
as  her  sons  are  debarred  from  the  highest  honor 
in  the  gift  of  the  Republic  ? Shall  we  ever  witness 
a veritable  union — not  of  force  and  law,  but  of 
hearts — until,  wdth  the  cordial  concurrence  of  a 
large  part  of  the  North,  a Southern  man  becomes 
Chief  Magistrate?  When  a Southern  man  takes 
possession  of  the  White  House,  then  indeed  will 
the  white  flowers  of  concord  and  mutual  affection 
bloom  above  our  battle-fields  and  the  last  drop  of 
bitterness  be  purged  from  the  sad  memories  of 
fraternal  warfare.  Then,  indeed,  will  peace  smile 
upon  the  land,  and  equity  lift  its  head  triumphant. 
We  profess  in  the  North  to  have  forgiven  the 
South,  hut  not  yet  can  \vc  claim  to  have  brought 
forth  fruits  meet  for  foigivcness.  They  profess 
in  the  South — and  they  proved  in  1898  that  the 
profession  was  sincere — to  have  accepted  accom- 
plished facts,  and  to  have  acquiesced  loyally  in  a 
ITnion  which  they  failed  to  subvert.  Their  recog- 
nition deserves  acknowledgment,  and  their  loyalty 
reward.  That  reward  can  only  take  one  adequate, 
one  convincing,  one  decisive  form — the  elevation 
of  a Southern  man  to  tlie  Presidency  of  the  United 
States. 

Ill 

No  observant  and  fair-minded  Northerner  will 
deny  the  existence  of  an  abundance  of  Presidential 
timber  in  the  South.  For  fashioning  the  ribs  of 
the  Ship  of  State,  Georgia  pine  is  as  well  fitted 
as  the  cedar  of  Maine.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
states  once  Confederate  have  lost  the  breed  of 
statesmen  that  once  dominated  the  commonwealth. 
We  could  name  many  a Democratic  Senator  to-day, 
and  more  than  one  Democratic  Representative, 
who,  in  respect  of  political  experience,  political 
insight,  and  political  prescience,  measures  fully 
up  to  the  standard  of  Chief  Magistrate.  There 
are  Senator  Morgan  of  Alabama  and  Senator  Pet- 
tus  of  the  same  state,  and,  if  some  persons  per- 
chance should  deem  them  disqualified  by  age,  there 
are  Senator  Daniel  of  Virginia,  and  Senator  Bailey 
of  Texas,  than  whom  no  men  in  the  Senate  are 
more  respected  on  the  score  of  knowledge,  judg- 
ment, and^the  power  of  lucid,  forceful  exposition. 
May  it  not,  however,  be  true  that  these  distin- 
guished Southern  l^islators,  by  the  very  reason 
of  their  prolonged  prominence  in  public  life,  and 
of  their  strenuous  and  gallant  upholding  of  the 
interests  of  their  section,  are  ill  calculated  to  allay 
lingering  prejudices  that  ought  to  be  extinct  and 
to  quench  the  last  dickering  embers  of  sectional 
animosities  which  it  is  a shame  to  keep  alive  ? 

We  must  remember  that  the  question  of  nomi- 
nating a Southern  man  for  the  Presidency  is  com- 
plicated with  the  imperative  necessity  that  the 
first  post-helium  Southern  administration  shall  be 
memorably  successful.  If  the  first  Southern  ad- 
ministration should  prove  a failure,  or  <»nly  a half- 
success, it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  there  would 
never  be  another,  so  vast  and  so  rapidly  increasing 
is  the  numerical  preponderance  of  the  North.  To 
insure  such  success,  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
temper  of  the  Republicans,  if  l>eaten  in  1908,  shall 
be  resigned  and  ac(juieseent,  not  angry',  vindictive, 
and  defiant.  In  other  words,  if  a Southern  Prt'si- 
dent  Is  to  leave  behind  him  a bright  re-cord  of 
constructive  statesmanship  and  useful  legislation, 
he  must  have  the  good-will,  if  not  the  active  sup- 
port, of  the  whole  country,  and  such  good-will  is 
only  to  be  gained  from  a conviction,  deep  implante<l 
at  the  North,  as  well  as  at  the  South,  that  both 
sections  can  count his  sympatlwr  and,  above 
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all,  upon  that  intimate  acquaintance  without  which 
sympathy  is  fruitless. 

We  probably  will  be  permitted  to  assert  without 
contradiction  that  such  all-embracing  sympathy, 
such  intimate  and  comprehensive  acquaintance 
with  the  views,  wishes,  and  interests  of  all  sections 
of  the  Republic,  is  not  possessed  at  the  present 
juncture  hy  any  eminent  Southern  statesman.  No 
veteran  Southern  statesman  would  claim  it,  we 
think,  though  we  are  sure  that  more  than  one  of 
them  sincerely  regrets  the  lack  of  it.  Is  it  neces- 
sary, however,  that  the  Democracy,  in  its  search 
for  a worthy  and  a promising  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  should  confine  itself  to  men  who  have 
spent  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  the  political 
arena?  In  this  country  political  parties  that  have 
coveted  success  have  not  always  circumscribed  thus 
narrowly  their  field  of  selection.  It  was  not,  of 
course,  his  brief  and  almost  speechless  legislative 
experience  in  the  Virginia  Assembly,  but  his  price- 
less military  services,  culminating  in  the  capture 
of  Comw’allis,  which  caused  Washington  in  1788 
to  receive  every  electoral  vote  for  the  Presidency. 
It  was  not  his  civil  record  in  Tennessee,  but  the 
victory  of  New  Orleans,  that  carried  Andrew  Jack- 
son  to  the  White  House  in  1828.  It  was  not  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  Governor  of  Indiana  Terri- 
tory and  a member  of  both  Houses  of*  Congress, 
but  the  fact  that  he  had  triumphed  at  Tippecanoe, 
and,  in  the  War  of  1812,  had  beaten  British  soldiers 
under  Proctor  and  totally  routed  them  in  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Thames,  that  caused  the  country  to  go 
“hell-bent”  for  William  Henry  Harrison  in  1840. 
It  was  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  of  Resaca  de  la 
Palma,  and  of  Buena  Vista  that  made  Zachary 
Taylor  Chief  Magistrate,  although  he  was  asserted 
and  believed  never  to  have  voted  in  his  life.  Not 
a few  well-informed  persons  are  convince<l  that, 
had  the  Republicans  in  1868  put  forward  a typical 
representative  of  the  Thaddeus  Stevens  faction, 
and  had  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
nominated,  as  it  was  on  the  verge  of  doing,  Chief- 
Justice  Chase,  the  latter,  sure  as  he  was  of  Horace 
Greeley’s  zealous  support,  would  have  ha<l  a fair 
chance  of  securing  a majoritj'  of  the  Presidential 
elc'ctors.  If  the  Republicans  were  overwhelmingly 
succe,s8ful  that  year  at  the  ballot-box,  it  was  be- 
cause their  choice  fell  on  the  man  who  hailed  from 
Appomattox,  though  he  had  not  voted  for  years, 
and  though  his  latest  vote  is  alleged  to  have  been 
cast  for  a Democratic  ticket.  * 

Nor  have  party  managers  in  the  United  States 
always  confined  themselves  to  the  army,  when,  turn- 
ing aw'ay  for  the  moment  from  professional  poli- 
ticians, they  have  discussed  or  agreed  upon  the 
selection  of  a candidate  from  some  other  field  of 
public  usefulness.  We  can  see  in  retrospect  that, 
if  the  Republican  National  Convention  in  1856 
had  followed  the  advice  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  not 
yet  discredited  by  Headlong  partisanship,  and  had 
nominated  Justice  McLean  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  they  would  probably  have  carried 
Pennsylvania,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  have  gained 
a majority  of  the  electoral  votes.  In  1904  the 
Democracy  conferred  a nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency on  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals,  and,  as  has  been  already  intimated, 
there  is  but  little  doubt  that,  after  his  memorable 
telegram  to  the  St.  Louis  Convention,  Chief- Judge 
Parker  would  have  been  elected  had  he  not  been 
pitted  against  a popular  idol.  He  would  have 
beaten  with  the  utmost  ease  a Republican  com- 
petitor of  the  Hanna  type. 

IV 

Is  it  only  in  the  legislative  arena,  in  the  army, 
or  in  the  judiciary  that  great  political  parties  must 
seek  a name  to  conjure  with  in  contests  for  the 
Presidency?  Is  it  true  that,  as  things  are  now, 
the  intellect  of  the  nation  fiows  solely  or  mainly 
through  those  channels?  Has  not  industrj'  its  gen- 
erals, its  commanders-in-chief,  its  conquerors?  If 
brains  were  the  only  pre-requisite,  would  not  the 
creator  of  a transcontinental  railroad,  the  impartcr 
of  prodigious  development  to  the  nation’s  natural 
resources,  the  successful  consummator  of  such  an 
enterprise  as  the  Panama  Canal,  deserve  the  suf- 
frages of  his  fellow-citizens  for  tlie  highest  post 
at  their  disiwsal?  There  was  a time  w'hen  a large 
part  of  the  American  people  w'ould  have  answered 
the  question  in  the  alBrmative,  for  in  1812  they  gave 
no  few'er  than  eighty-nine  electoral  votes  to  De 
W’itt  Clinton,  w'ho  w^as  already  advocating  the  great 
underteking  which  he  was  ultimately  to  accom- 
plish, the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal.  It  is 
possibly  true,  however,  that,  in  our  day,  owing  to 
the  inimical  relations  of  labor  and  capital,  a victor 
in  the  field  of  industrial  evolution,  however  quali- 
fied he  might  be  on  th^  score  of  intellectual  worth 
and  of  services  to  the  country,  would  be  unavail- 
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able  as  a candidate  if  considered  from  the  view- 
point of  his  vote-getting  ability.  For  the  moment, 
therefore,  the  triumphant  organieers  of  production 
and  transportation,  who,  by  sheer  dint  of  mental 
energy,  have  amassed  colossal  fortunes,  may  be 
eliminated  from  the  list  of  available  nominees. 

There  remains  a field  of  activity  and  usefulness 
the  importance  of  which  to  the  nation  cannot  be 
overestimated;  nor  will  any  fair-minded  man  dis- 
pute tliat  the  eminent  and  fruitful  workers  in  that 
field  may  challenge  the  highest  office  in  the  gift 
of  the  American  people  on  the  score  of  merit  and 
of  availability.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  victors 
in  the  vast  and  inestimable  department  of  public 
instruction;  to  the  great  captains  of  the  higher 
education.  The  designation  of  such  men  for  dis- 
tinguished functions  under  the  Federal  government 
is  by  no  means  unprecedented.  George  Bancroft 
had  been  a college  tutor  and  a schoolmaster,  and 
he  left  incomplete  his  famous  History  of  the  United 
States  to  become  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the 
Polk  administration,  and,  .‘subsequently,  he  was 
sent  to  represent  his  country  in  London  and  in 
Berlin.  Edward  Everett,  after  the  death  of  Daniel 
Webster,  left  the  presidency  of  Harvard  College 
to  become  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Andrew  D. 
White,  the  former  president  of  Cornell  University, 
has  more  than  once  been  invited  to  occupy  the 
highest  posts  in  the  nation’s  diplomatic  service. 
No  one  has  ever  disputed  that  the  statesman-like 
duties  assumed  hy  these  organizers,  directors,  and 
inspirers  of  the  higher  education  were  admirably 
discharged.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  Democratic 
party  in  1908,  when  seeking  a nominee  for  the 
Presidency  who  will  not  only  deserve  but  com- 
mand success,  turn  its  eyes  in  the  same  promising 
direction?  Is  it  not  quite  possible  to  find  among 
the  presidents  of  honored  universities  a man  richly 
qualified  for  the  headship  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment by  great  natural  ability,  by  long  and  distin- 
guished professional  experience,  by  the  illumina- 
ting and  invigorating  trend  of  his  studies,  by  his 
exceptional  popularity,  and  by  his  unique  power  of 
securing  the  confidence,  the  sympathy,  and  the  sup- 
l)ort  of  all  sections  of  the  Union? 

V 

We  submit  that  such  a man  may  be  found  in 
Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Virginia,  now  president  of 
Princeton  University.  Woodrow  Wilson,  we  may 
briefiy  recall,  was  bom  at  Staunton,  Virginia,  on 
December  28,  1856,  and  is  not  yet,  therefore,  fifty 
years  of  age.  He  was  graduated  from  Princeton 
in  1879,  and,  after  studying  law  in  the  University 
of  Virginia,  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  The  lady  whom  he  married 
in  1885  w’as  a native  of  Savannah.  Impelled  by 
his  personal  tastes  and  aptitudes  to  transfer  his 
energies  from  the  law  to  the  field  of  the  higher 
education,  he  became  successively  a Professor  of 
History  and  Political  Economy  in  Bryn  Mawr 
College  and  Wesleyan  University,  then  a Professor 
of  Jurisprudence  and  Politics  at  Princeton;  and, 
finally,  since  August,  1902,  he  has  been  the  presi- 
dent of  the  last-named  university.  He  is  held  in 
the  highest  honor  by  every  Princeton  graduate  and 
by  all  university  men.  He  is  known  to  a multitude 
of  thoughtful  readers  as  the  author  of  Congression- 
al Oovernment : A Study  of  American  Politics;  of 
The  State:  Elements  of  Historical  and  Practical 
Politics;  of  Division  and  Reunion,  1829-1889;  of  a 
life  of  George  Washington;  and,  finally,  of  an 
elaborate  and  comprehensive  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can People.  As  was  pointed  out  the  other  day  in 
H.\rper's  Wf.rki.y,  no  one  who  reads  understand- 
ingly  his  record  of-  his  country’s  extraordinary 
growth,  which  in  his  History  of  the  American 
People  seemed  to  fiow  with  such  apparent  ease  from 
his  pen,  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  he  is,  by  instinct  and  education,  a statesman. 
The  grasp  of  fundamental  principles,  the  seeming- 
ly intuitive  application  of  primaiy  truth  to  chang- 
ing conditions,  the  breadth  of  thought  and  the 
cogency  of  reasoning  exemplified  in  the  pages  of 
that  work,  were  rightly  acclaimed  in  Harper's 
Weekly  as  clear  evidences  of  sagacity,  worthy  of 
Virginia’s  noblest  traditions,  as  was  also  the  elo- 
quent appeal  addressed  last  year  by  President  Wil- 
son to  his  brethren  of  the  feouth,  in  which  he  called 
upon  them  to  rise  manfully  from  the  ashes  of  prejii- 
dice  and  lethargy,  and  come  back  into  their  own. 
Wo  ourselves  cordially  concur — and  we  believe  that 
far-sighted  Democrats  all  over  the  country  will 
coiumr  also — with  Harper's  Weekly  in  the  con- 
viction that  the  country  needs  relief  from  the 
strenuous  and  histrionic  methods  of  Federal  ad- 
ministration now  exemplified  in  the  White  House. 
It  needs  a man  who  is  a genuine  historical  scholar, 
and  who  has  conclusively  proved  himself  a com- 
petent executive.  It  needs  a statesman  of  breadth, 
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depth,  and  exceptional  sapracity;  an  idealist,  who, 
at  the  same  time,  shall  bo  exceptionally  sane.  It 
needs  a man  who,  although  steeped  in  Jeffersonian 
teachings,  can  be  trusted  at  a given  crisis  to  ask, 
not  what  Jefferson  did  a century  ago,  but  what 
Jefferson  would  do  now.  It  needs  a man  whose 
nomination  would  be  a recognition  of  the  South, 
wh^h  the  South  nobly  deserves,  and  whose  election 
w’ould  be  a decisive  proof  of  the  full  restoration 
of  the  Union.  Such,  unquestionably,  is  the  man 
whom  the  country  urgently  requires,  by  whatever 
political  party  he  may  chance  to  be  brought  for- 
ward. Such  a man  is  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Vir- 
ginia and  New  Jersey.  We  add  that  be  is  a Demo- 
crat, and  of  course  a tariff  revisionist.  In  a word, 
he  meets  all  the  exigencies  of  the  situation. 


APRIL  4.  1906 
From  ihe  Harannah  “Press*’ 

Princeton  already  has  one  President  “ in  her  midst.” 
and  ill  our  opinion  he  was  one  of  the  liest  the  nation 
ever  had.  He  is  a scholar,  in  some  wavs  a litterateur. 
President  Roosevelt  is  an  historian  and  an  author  who 
has  written  extensively  about  hears  and  Federalists. 

In  this  line  Woo<lrow  Wilson  is  superior  to  eitlier. 
If  his  history  is  open  to  some  criticism  from  a South- 
ern viewpoint,  the  volume  on  The  State  is  above  re- 
proach. The  distinguished  author  went  to  school  when 
he  was  a boy  in  Augusta,  where  his  father  was  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Georgia  city. 
The  Press  has  watched  his  career  with  interest  and 
enthusiasm.  Several  years  ago  this  paper  nominated 
him  for  Chancellor  of  tiie  State  University.  Naturally, 
he  prefeVred  to  be  head  of  his  own  aima  mater  at 
Princeton.  He  may  have  been  bom  in  Virginia,  but 
he  is  a Georgian,  married  a Georgia  woman,  and  ought 
to  get  the  electoral  vote  of  Georgia  if  lie  concludes  to 
become  a candidate  on  the  Democratic  aide.  We  pre- 
sume, of  course,  that  Harper’s  Weekly  is  boosting 
him  Lr  the  Democratic  nomination.  Witli  this  under- 
standing we  are  for  liini. 


From  the  Columbus  (S.  C.)  “State” 

Mr.  Harvey  is  agreeably  surprised  at  tlie  public 
reception  given  tlie  suggestion  that  the  Democrats 
make  W’oodrow  W’ilson  their  leader,  although  lie  says 
his  remarks  in  the  Ixitos  Club  were  not  hastily  made 
or  ill  considered.  The  idea  of  liaving  a statesman 
for  a Presidential  candidate  is  somewhat  novel,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  attractive  to  the  non-politician,  and 
Mr.  Harvey  has  grouped  quite  a formidalde  number 
of  reasons  favorable  to  Mr.  W’ilson. 

There  is  no  reason  why  “ serious  consideration  ” 
should  not  be  given  to  the  suggestion.  Presidential 
timber  is  not  too  plentiful,  and  Presidential  timlier 
of  the  redwood  variety  is  alarmingly  scarce.  It 
might  be  a terrible  shock  to  the  American  people 
to  have  sucli  a man  as  is  described  by  Mr.  Harvey 
aspire  to  the  Chief  Magistracy,  but  they  would  get 
over  it;  it  could  lie  shown  that  there  was  precedent 
for  such  a thing;  there  were  statesmen  in  the  long  ago, 
and  they  did  quite  well.  In  fact,  mucli  used  to  lie 
done  by  Americans  in  a quiet  way.  'Hie  “ big  stick  ” 
was  not  always  the  favored  policy;  it  is  an  excrescence 
of  mo<lern  methods. 


From  the  Kansas  City  “ Times  ” 

W’oodrow  W’ilson,  whom  Harper’s  WT;kkly  suggests 
for  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomination,  is,  witli 
perliaps  one  exception,  the  most  excellent  Democrat  in 
Princeton,  New  Jersey. 


APRIL  7,  190(5. 

It  is  asserted  by  friends  of  Mr.  William  J. 
Bryan  that  he  has  made  up  his  mind  not  to  seek 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presideney  in 
1908.  Where,  then,  will  the  national  convention 
of  the  Democracy  look  for  a candidate?  Mr.  John 
Sharp  Williams,  of  Mississippi,  maintains  that 
it  should  not  look  to  the  Southern  states.  If  the 
opinion  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  a South- 
ern eandidate  for  the  Presidency  would  provoke  a 
revival  of  sectional  animosity  at  the  North,  w'o 
believe  Mr.  Williams  to  be  mistaken.  A more 
plausible  objection  is  that  it  is  impolitic  to  take 
a candidate  from  a part  of  the  country  which  the 
Democrats  are  sure  of  carrying.  Politicians  have 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  selecting  candidates  for 
the  Presidency  from  states  that  are  or  have  been 
doubtful.  This  objection  on  the  score  of  expedi- 
ency could  be  met  by  the  selection  of  a man  born, 
brought  up,  and  educated  at  the  South,  but  who, 
subsequently,  by  long  residence  at  the  North,  has 
acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  in  that  section.  As  we  have  formerl.y 
pointed  out,  such  an  ideal  combination  of  quali- 
fications is  pre.sented  in  Woodrow  Wil.son,  presi- 
dent of  Princeton  University.  No  objection  to  his 
candidacy  could  be  made  on  the  ground  that  New 
Jersey  is  irretrievably  Republican.  Local  pride 
plays  a great  part  in  that  state,  and  although  it 
was  swept  by  the  Republicans  in  the  last  three 
Presidential  years,  it  gave  its  electoral  votes  to 
Tildkn  and  to  Hancock,  and  thrice  voted  for  Mr. 
Cleveland.  We  add  that  in  1901  a change  of  less 
than  9,000  votes  from  one  side  to  the  other  would 
have  defeated  the  Republican  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor. 
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APRIL  14,  1906. 

The  suggestion  that  W’oodrow  Wilson  be  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  President  in  1908  con- 
tinues to  excite  comment  from  the  newspapers  of 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  most  serious  effect 
of  the  suggestion  has  been  felt  in  the  South  and 
in  New  Jersey.  This  is  natural  and  logical,  for 
Mr.  Wilson  was  born  in  the  South,  and  his  boy- 
hood is  remembered  not  only  in  Virginia,  his 
native  state,  but  in  Georgia,  where  he  attended 
school,  where  his  father  preached,  and  where 
he  married  hi.s  wife.  lie  has  always  been,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  remarks  of  the  Savan- 
nah Press,  in  high  favor  with  the  Georgians, 
and  was  once  suggested  for  Chancellor  of  the 
State  University.  In  New  Jersey,  where  he  was 
a student  at  Princeton,  and  where,  since  he  has 


quiet.  The  Southern  newspapers  indicate  that 
Their  part  of  the  country  quite  understands  the 
honor  that  a nomination  of  a Southerner  would 
be  to  their  section,  but  they  also  show  that  they 
are  chiefly  glad  that  a Southern  man  is  talked 
about,  not  because  of  the  place  of  his  birth,  but 
because  of  his  worthiness  for  the  highest  oflice  in 
the  land.  Mr.  Wilson  is  not  mentioned  because 
he  is  a Southerner,  but  being  mentioned  because  of 
his  own  personality,  his  own  character,  his  own 
accomplishments,  and  his  own  .ability,  he  also 
happens  to  be  a Southerner.  This  makes  the 
incident  especially  gratifying  to  the  South.  An- 
other verj'  significant  statement  is  to  be  found 
in  the  closing  paragraph  of  an  editorial  of  the 
Trenton  American  which  we  lack  space  to  quote 
in  full  this  week.  If,  says  this  newspaper,  Mr. 


been  professor  and  president,  the  suggestion  is  as 
cordially  received  as  it  is  in  the  South.  The 
Savannah  Press  says  that  it  is  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Wilson  for  President  on  the  understanding  that 
he  is  to  be  the  Democratic  candidate.  The 
original  mention  of  his  name  was  as  that  of  a 
man  very  worthy  to  be  the  Democratic  candidate. 
It  is  not  quite  accurate  to  say,  as  the  Press  does, 
that  Harper’s  Weekly  is  “boosting”  Mr.  Wilson. 
It  is  doing  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  has  recognized 
in  him  a man  eminently  fit  to  be  President  and 
to  be  the  Democratic  candidate  for  President. 
The  statement  of  this  fact  alone  is  a complete 
answer  to  the  other  statement  that  the  Weekly 
has  put  him  forward  as  its  candidate.  We  would, 
it  is  true,  be  delighted  if  the  Democratic  party 
would  consent  to  make  .so  sensible  and  proper  a 
nomination  as  this  would  be.  Not  only  New 
Jersey  but  Pennsylvania  welcomes  the  suggestion. 
New  England  newspapers  treat  it  respectfully, 
while  one  Western  paper  shows  its  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Wilson  by  ranking  him  with  Grover 
Cleveland. 


To  the  Weekly  the  interesting  feature  of  all 
this  comment  is  the  evidence  it  affords  that  a 
good  many  Democratic  newspapers  realize  the 
va’-'-’  of  character,  of  dignity,  of  intellectual  equip- 
ments fop  the  Presidential  office.  Faith  is  shown, 
too.  in  the  strength  of  repose  and  in  the  power  of 
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Wilson  be  nominated,  he  “will  unquestionably 
have  back  of  him  the  men  of  both  parties  whose 
ideals  are  the  restoration  of  primal  principles  and 
a return  to  constitutional  government.”  From 
all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  much  good  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  mere  suggestion  that  Mr. 
Wilson’s  candidacy  is  one  which  the  Democratic 
party  ought  to  take  into  serious  consideration. 


This  advice  may  not  fructify  into  action,  but 
at  lea.st  the  suggestion  has  excited  comment,  and 
may  excite  di.scussion,  that  must  benefit  the  party 
and  the  country.  It  has  made  serious  erlitors 
lift  their  eyes  from  the  crowd  of  politicians  who 
are  running  along  in  the  old  ruts  to  contemplate 
a man  who  has  what  we  might  call  real  Presi- 
dential ability  and  Presidential  virtues — that  is, 
ability  and  virtues  which  are  his  own,  and  which 
distinguish  him  from  a mass  of  people  who  have 
mere  availability.  When  it  is  considered  that 
supposed  availability  has  been  the  leading  virtue 
of  all  the  Democratic  Presidential  candidates  w'ho 
have  ever  been  defeated,  it  seems  odd  that  it  is 
still  a virtue  as  highly  considered  by  those  who 
make  slates.  It  is  probably  true,  however,  that  no 
Demoeratic  candidate  ever  will  lie  successful  with- 
out a preliminary  victory  over  the  slate-makers. 
Therefore  it  is  gratifying  to  a political  onlooker 
to  note  the  pleasure  with  which  thoughtful  men 
receive  a name  that||T|rftiji|j^ji^.?,r|^tjccur  to  a pro- 
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fessional  namer  of  canclidato3  for  defeat.  It  is 
now  demonstrated  that  there  are  editors  — and 
presumably  many  readers  for  every  editor — who 
would  be  glad  to  transform  the  Democratic  party 
into  a real  and  intelligent  opposition  which,  being 
intelligent,  would  enjoy  its  proper  share  of  power, 
and,  when  out  of  power,  would  be  recognized  as 
a force  to  be  reckoned  with  oh  account  of  both  its 
intelligence  and  its  patriotism. 


APRIL  21,  35)(i() 

It  would  be  impossible  to  reprint  in  the 
Weekly  all  the  comments  of  the  press  of  the 
country  on  the  suggestion  that  Mr.  Woodrow 
Wilson  is  an  admirable  stat^man,  a thoroughly 
equipped  public  man,  and  that  he  would  be  an 
excellent  Democratic  candidate  for  President.  In 
view  of  some  of  the  comments,  we  are  compelled 
to  say  that  the  Weekly  is  not  “booming”  him 
ns  its  candidate,  but  is  presenting  reasons  to  ex- 
plain the  proposition  that  the  Democratic  party 
would  act  the  part  of  wisdom  if  it  should  nominate 
for  President  this  eminently  qualified  gentleman. 
We  are  glad  that  in  doing  this  wo  have  exeit<  d 
some  very  interesting  discussion,  most  of  which  is 
worthy  of  note. 


Naturally  there  are  some  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed nomination.  It  would  not  only  be  strange 
if  there  were  not  objections,  but  the  absence  of 
them  would  indicate  a discreditable  lack  of  in- 
terest in  the  intimation  that  it  would  be  well  for 
the  country  to  think  of  a scholar  of  politics  as  a 
fit  man  to  be  President  of  the  United  States. 
Among  the  objections  made  is  one  that  might  have 
been  anticipated;  it  is  aroused  by  Mr.  Wilson’.s 
scholarship.  In  some  instances  it  is  boldly  stated 
that  a student  or  a scholar  is  not  the  kind  of  man 
who  would  make  a good  President;  in  other  in- 
stances this  suspicion  of  learning  is  veiled  under 
the  convenient  phra.se  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  not 
“practical.”  One  strange  person  argues  that  all 
profes-sors  must  be  absolutely  wrong  because  the 
majority  of  professors  believe  in  free  trade.  This 
is  the  assumption  of  a writer  who  admits  that  he 
is  practical,  and  well  illustrates  the  reasoning  in- 
<lulged  in  by  many  practical  men.  Nothing  can 
ho  urged  against  practical  statesmen,  but  it  may 
he  said  that  a student  of  politics  is  more  likely 
to  be  a practical  statesman  than  is  a manipulator 
of  primaries,  or  a sucees.sful  distributor  of  spoils, 
or  a log-rolling  legislator,  or  one  who  would  prefer 
a new  court-house  in  his  district  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  country.  Usually  we  mean  by  a prac- 
tical politician  a man  who  manages  a machine, 
first,  for  his  own  advancement,  and  incidentally 
for  the  gain  of  the  party  which  furnishes  him  the 
votes  which  keep  him  in  place.  Such  men  have 
their  uses,  but  the  time  is  here  when  our  highest 
offices  should  be  filled  by  men  who  are  trained  to 
the  high  duties  of  statesmanship  by  study,  by  the 
thoughtfulness  on  public  subjects  which  is  aided 
by  learning,  by  the  application  of  the  fruits  of 
learning  to  the  ever-recurring  political  problems 
of  all  times.  To  prefer  for  President  a so-called 
l)raetieal  organization  man  to  a scholar  of  politics 
is  like  preferring  as  general  superintendent  of  a 
railroad  the  driver  of  a locomotive  to  a man  to 
whom  railroad  construction,  economics,  and  opera- 
tion have  been  a lifelong  study.  One  writer  asserts 
that  we  would  better  choose  our  “ Presidents  from 
among  statesmen  — men  who  have  already  filled 
political  office  satisfactorily,  and  even  from  among 
these  to  select  such  men  as  have  mastered  juris- 
l)rudence.”  It  would  probably  be  better  still  to 
choose  our  Presidents  from  among  those  who  are 
fit  for  office  because  they  comprehend  the  ques- 
tions of  statesmanship,  and  from  among  those  who 
have  so  mastered  jurisprudence,  as  Mr.  Wilson 
has,  as  to  be  among  the  most  eminent  teachers  of 
the  science. 


One  of  the  objectors  asserts  that  college  pro- 
fessors are  not  well  thought  of  for  public  men 
either  in  England  or  here.  The  fact  that  a man 
is  a college  professor  is,  indeed,  not  in  itself  a 
recommendation  for  him  for  this  high  executive 
office.  But  by  professor  most  of  the  critics  mean 
scholar,  and  they  hold  in  effect  that  to  study  the 
art  of  politics  is  to  disqualify  one  to  practise  the 
art.  This  is  true  of  the  art,  or  arts,  most  fre- 
quently practised,  but  it  is  not  true  of  the  art  as 
it  ought  to  be  practised.  This  particular  objector 
is.  moreover,  wrong  about  England.  There  the 
scholars  of  politics  are  preferred,  and  have  been 
leaned  upon  by  the  country  and  by  the  parties, 
ever  since  responsible  government  assumed  its 
present  form.  In  tjje^esent  Cabine|  are  several 
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distinguisiied  men  of  letters  and  one  who  was 
Regius  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of 
Oxford;  and  did  an  American  practical  politician 
ever  write  so  practical  a book  on  American  govern- 
ment and  American  polities  as  Mr.  Bryce  has 
done?  Did  ever  an  American  parliamentarian 
lead  the  House  of  Representatives  more  skilfully 
than  did  the  author  of  A Defense  of  Philosophic 
Doubt  lead  the  House  of  Commons?  Was  there 
ever  a more  astute  party  leader  than  the  Homeric 
scholar  who  for  so  many  years  was  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England?  Is  not  one  who  comes  to 
understand  his  subject  by  long  years  of  study  more 
likely  to  be  practical  and  right  than  one  whose 
practicality  is  confined  to  the  devising  of  means 
for  getting  himself  and  his  friends  into  office? 
Even  if  the  unstudious  man  has  learned  the  arts 
of  government  by  long  experience,  is  he  likely  to 
be  better  equipped  than  he  who  is  familiar  with 
the  experiences  of  the  centuries  during  which  the 
art  of  modem  government  has  been  developing? 


From  the  Trenton  J.)  “American” 

No  one  who  has  read  any  of  President  Wilson’s 
masterly  expositions  of  statecraft,  no  one  who  has  fol- 
lowed the  story  of  his  life,  will  question  his  fitness 
for  the  high  office  for  which  Colonel  Harvey  nominates 
him. 

It  is  apparent  to  students  of  the  trend  of  modern 
politics  that  the  Presidential  battle  of  ’08  must  be 
fought*  on  the  issues  of  autocracy  and  democracy. 
The  radical  party  of  a few  years  ago  must  be  the 
conservative  party  two  years  hence.  President  lloose- 
velt’s  radicalism  has  changed  the  course  of  events,  has 
turned  the  tables. 

The  Democratic  party  is  historically  the  conserva- 
tive party.  Thomas  Jefferson  insisted  on  a strictly 
literal  interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  Andrew 
•Jackson  destroyed  the  United  States  Bank  because 
of  his  fear  that  the  money  power  might  through  it 
l)ecome  the  ruler  in  America.  .Tames  Buchanan  feared 
to  use  force  to  compel  South  Carolina  to  remain  in 
the  Union,  and  thereby  subjected  himself  to  accusations 
of  weakness.  Crover  Cleveland’s  administration  M’as 
so  conservative  as  to  warrant  the  charges  of  the 
radicals,  who  seized  the  party  reins  in  1896.  that 
he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  monetary  principles 
enunciated  by  the  St.  Louis  convention. 

The  American  people  are  progressive,  but  are  con- 
servativc  as  well.  No  radical  has  ever  been  elected 
President.  Even  Lincoln,  the  most  nearly  radical 
President  the  country  has  had,  would  not  pass  muster 
with  the  centralizationists,  the  Hamiltonians,  the  radi- 
cals. of  to-day. 

Wootlrow  Wilson  is  a thorough  Democrat,  He  is 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  Constitution.  Around 
his  banner  could  gather  all  those  forces  which  recog- 
nize that  all  real  pre^ess  comes  by  evolution  rather 
than  by  revolution. 

The  tendency  of  the  Democratic  party  is  away  from 
the  quagmire  of  Socialism  and  imiperialism,  and  back 
to  the  principles  of  popular  government.  The  fact 
that  most  of  the  states  that  have  undertaken  govern- 
mental supervision  of  the  railroads  have  proceeded 
along  the  Democratic  line  of  giving  equal  oppor- 
tunities to  all  men  and  special  privileges  to  none, 
have  exemplified  the  power  of  the  states  to  deal  with 
those  questions  which,  under  the  Constitution,  are 
theirs  to  deal  with,  is  sufficient  evidence  on  this  point. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  has  never  called 
a college  president  to  the  office  of  Chief  Executive,  but 
Thomas  .Jefferson’s  scholarship  and  John  Quincy 
Adams’s  intellectuality  fitted  either  of  them  for 
such  a chair  as  President  W'ilson  now  holds,  while 
Orover  Cleveland  and  Benjamin  Harrison  both  emerged 
from  the  White  House  into  university  lectureships, 
and  President  Roosevelt  is  already  spoken  of  for  a 
college  presidency. 

There  seems  to  be  an  opinion  that  to  win  the  highest 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  American  people  requires  a 
spectacular  career.  True,  Roosevelt  has  played  in  the 
limelight  since  his  entrance  on  the  public  stage.  Un- 
doubtedly his  gallery-plays  had  a prominent  part  in 
his  election.  But  while  a spectacular  personality  may 
increase  a President’s  popularity,  it  invariably  weakens 
the  party  to  which  he  owes  allegiance.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  has  demonstrated  his  own  popularity.  The 
coming  election  will  more  clearly  expose  the  weaknesses 
of  his  party. 

President  Wilson,  if  nominated,  will  unquestionablv 
have  back  of  him  the  men  of  both  parties  whose  ideals 
are  the  restoration  of  primal  principles  and  a’  return 
to  constitutional  government. 

From  the  Bridgeport  fOorm.)  “Post” 

The  idea  of  nominating  Professor  Wilson  is  beauti- 
ful. but  if  we  were  to  lay  a wager  on  it  we  should 
l>e  willing  to  place  a big'  red  apple  against  a small 
crabby  one  that  William  Randolph  Hearst  stood  the 
better  cbance  of  carrying  off  the  prize  in  the  end.  and, 
what  is  more,  if  the  nomination  were  left  to  Demo- 
cratic votes  the  owner  of  the  “yellow”  journal  would 
lieat  the  professor  by  a majority  so  large  that  it  would 
be  Hearst  first  and  no  second. 

From  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  “Transcript” 

If  Mr.  Wilson  is  all  that  Mr.  Harvey  says  he  is. 
and  most  people  agree  that  he  is,  how  in  the  world 
could  ’he  tie  up  to  the  national  Democracy  as  it  is 
composed  to-day?  The  Virginia  and  the  New  Jersey 
in  him  would  forbid  such  a union. 


From  the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  “ Gaaette” 
Colonel  Harvey,  of  Harper’s  Weekly,  wants  tlie 
country  to  be  serious  and  consider  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  as  a Democratic  candidate  fo”  President 
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in  1008.  A number  of  good  things  are  said  about  the 
Princeton  man,  and  not  one  of  them  can  lie  gainsaid, 
but  the  candid  observer  of  the  country  in  this  year  of 
our  Lord  1906  must  confess  that  he  sees  comparatively 
little  of  a nucleus  in  the  Democratic  party  around 
which  such  a candidate  could  hope  to  build  up  a suc- 
cessful support,  while  the  character  of  the  support 
that  he  might  lie  expected  to  draw  from  the  Republican 
party  would  lie  apt  to  forget  the  excellent  qualities 
of  the  candidate  and  turn  from  the  friends  that  were 
flocking  around  him.  In  short,  the  Wilson  candidacy 
would  inevitably  be  an  anti-Roosevelt  candidacy,  and 
the  temper  of  the  people  doesn’t  indicate  that  the 
return  of  the  administration  of*  affairs  into  the  hands 
of  the  anti-Roosevelt,  monopoly-backed  Republicans — 
or  Democrats,  for  that  matter — is  likely  to  arouse 
much  enthusiasm. 


From  the  Pittsburg  (Pa.)  “Press” 

Colonel  George  Harvey,  the  editor  of  Harper’.s 
Weekly,  has  made  the  suggestion  that  Professor  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  president  of  Princeton  University,  be 
nominated  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  President  of 
the  United  States.  Although  nobody  can  beat  Roose- 
velt, the  Wilson  suggestion  appears  to  have  been 
taken  seriously.  At  all  events,  Colonel  Harvey  is  able 
to  print  in  Harper’s  Weekly  some  half  a dozen  more 
or  less  thoughtful  responses  by  newspapers  represent- 
ing different  parties  and  different  sections.  Of  course, 
the  high  character,  mental  attainments,  patriotism, 
are  everywhere  conceded;  but  Colonel  Harvey  is  too 
keen  a humorist  not  to  notice  that  the  closest  ap- 
proach to  enthusiasm  evoked  by  his  effort  is  found  in 
the  columns  of  a paper  with  Republican  leanings. 

If  Professor  Wilson  had  been  born  in  a log  cabin, 
had  then  gone  to  the  l>ad,  and  Iwarae  a United  States 
Senator,  incidentally  showing  his  ability  to  Ikiss  a 
state  legislature,  he  might  have  been  made  thef  nucleus 
around  which  to  rally  a formidable  candidacy.  But 
he  has  done  none  of  these  things.  He  is  a mere  scholar. 
He  hasn’t  any  military  record  that  any  one  knows  of; 
he  hasn’t  even  a barrel  to  atone  for  his  other  de- 
ficiencies. W’hat  is  there  about  him  to  inspire  the 
“boys”  with  enthusiasm?  The  footimll  squad  will 
be  for  him,  but  can  they  buck  the  Popocratic  center? 


From  the  Ch  icago  “ Record  ” 

George  Harvey,  editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly,  de- 
votes the  leading  editorial  of  this  week’s  issue  to  a 
serious  discussion  of  his  recent  suggestion  that  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  president  of  Princeton  University,  be  the 
next  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States. 

In  a categorical  statement  of  the  reasons  which  make 
President  Wilson  available,  the  editorial  lays  stress 
on  the  fact  that  he  was  born  in  Virginia,  and  that 
therefore  “his  election  would  be  an  everlasting  pledge 
of  a country  unite*d”;  says  he  is  an  accomplished 
scholar,  an  id(‘ali.st,  yet  notably  sane;  a genuine  orator 
whose  words  ring  true  and  liear  conviction;  that  he 
stands  for  everything  sound  and  progressive;  that  his 
fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  people  is  unquestioned; 
that  he  “ represents  no  class,  no  creetl,  no  hobby,  no 
vain  imaginings,”  and  is  in  the  fulness  of  his  power 
in  age  and  experience.  Continuing  the  list.  Mr.  Harvey 
says  Professor  Wilson  has  profound  convictions  from 
instinct  and  learning,  but  has  no  enemies;  tliat  he 
possesses  personal  magnetism,  and  is  not  only  higli- 
minded,  but  broad-minded  and  strong-minded. 


From  the  Augusta  (Oa.)  “Chronicle” 

We  have  no  idea  that  the  thought  of  entering  poli- 
tics had  ever  found  lodgment  in  Professor  Wilson’s 
brain,  and  his  nebulous  nomination,  so  to  speak,  by 
Mr.  Harvey,  the  editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly,  to  the 
highest  office  in  the  land,  doubtless  took  him  complete- 
ly by  surprise. 

The  wisdom  of  trying  to  elect  a Southern  man  Presi- 
dent lias  been  strongly  debated  in  the  past,  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  this  is  a somewhat  different 
proposition.  I’rofcssor  Wilson  has  been  identified  with 
Princeton  University  and  New  Jersey  in  his  life-work, 
but,  as  Augustans  are  w’ell  aw’are,  he  was  born  in  the 
®'outh,  of  Southel-n  parents,  and  grew  to  manhood  in 
this  iimnediate  section,  his  father.  Dr.  Wilson,  having 
been  at  one  time  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  this  city,  and  afterward  permanently  con- 
nected with  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 
at  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  He  may.  therefore,  be 
truthfully  said  to  be  a happy  combination  of  the  in- 
tellectual product  of  North  and  South — of  the  latter 
by  heredity,  birth,  and  breeding,  of  the  former  by  long 
association  in  the  prosecution  of  his  career. 

Probably,  however,  the  most  significant  feature  of 
the  incident  is  that  the  selection  of  a Southern  man 
as  a prospective  <«ndidate  for  the  Chief  Executorship 
of  the  nation,  and  tlie  statement  that  the  South  de- 
serv'es  the  honor  implied  by  such  recognition,  should 
have  come  from  a publication  with  the  past  record  of 
Harper’.s  Weekly,  for  most  assuredly  that  paper  has 
not  hitherto  manifested  any  unusual  affection  for  the 
people  of  this  portion  of  the  Union. 

That  is  an  extremely  gratifying  transformation  to 
contemplate,  however  much  w’eight  the  proposition  of 
its  editor  at  the  Lotos  Club  banquet  may  have  with 
the  politicians  and  others  who  smooth  such  rough-hewn 
ends  of  suggestion. 

From  the  yeir  Haiyen  (Conn.)  “Leader” 

Undoubtedly  all  Colonel  Harvey  says  of  President 
Wilson  is  true,  and  being  true  there  is  no  doubt  con- 
cerning the  high  character  and  general  ability  of  this 
candidate,  if  he  may  be  called  a candidate. 

Nothing  is  more  true  than  that  statement  of 
the  fundamental  issue  for  the  Democrats  in  the 
immediate  future  which  is  made  by  “ Jeffersonian 
Democrat”  in  the  current  number  of  The  North 
American  Review.  If  the  Democratic  party  is 
wise,  it  will  seize  the  opportunity  offered  to  it  and 
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contend  for  tariff  revision.  In  doing  so  it  can 
certainly  have  no  stronger  or  better  - equipped 
leader  than  Woodrow  Wii>son.  Here  lies  one  of 
the  many  reasons  why  the  Democratic  party  should 
seriously  consider  the  president  of  Princeton  for 
their  candidate  in  1908.  It  is  not  our  intention 
1o  be  too  insistent  upon  the  value  of  our  sugges- 
tion to  the  Democratic  party,  and  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. We  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  saying 
that  the  present  condition  of  parties  is  such  that 
tit  ness  for  office,  high  character,  and  unusual  en- 
dowments are  about  the  last  qualifications  for 
which  party  leaders  are  looking.  As  will  be  seen 
from  some  of  the  press  comments  which  we  pub- 
lish, the  question  asked  by  the  usual  party  editor 
is.  “ Can  he  [the  suggested  candidate]  carry  the 
doubtful  states?”  or,  “Can  he  drive  the  dis- 
cordant elements  of  the  Democratic  party  so  that 
they  will  pull  strongly  together  like  a well-trained 
team?”  Mr.  Henry  Watterson  especially  is  con- 
vinced that  the  Democratic  party  is  the  party  of 
all  the  discontents  and  political  vagaries  of  the 
time,  and  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  not  the  man  whom 
the  crowd  so  afflicted  will  follow. 

This  may  be  so.  If  it  is,  the  task  of  making  of 
the  Democratic  party  the  opposition  party  to  the 
strong  and  well-manoged  Republican  party  is  very, 
very  difficult.  The  opponents  of  the  Republican 
party  cannot,  however,  expect  to  overcome  it  un- 
less they  take  away  some  of  its  now  dissatisfied 
strength.  In  order  to  do  this  they  must  unite  on 
.some  important  issue  in  favor  of  which  they  will 
be  harmonious,  just  as  the  Republican  leaders 
have  united  in  hostility  to  tariff  revision,  notwith- 
standing their  own  internal  and  threatening  dis- 
cords. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  people  of  the 
Democratic  party  will  prove  the  falsity  of  the 
critics  who  say  that  nothing  good  can  come  out 
of  their  organization : that  no  good  man,  no  states- 
man, no  man  of  worth,  can  be  nominated  by  such 
a barking  multitude  as  are  now  at  one  another’s 
throats,  and,  therefore,  at  the  throat  of  the  party 
itself.  The  truth  is  that  those  who  say  that  Mr. 
Wilson  or  any  one  of  his  character  and  ability — 
any  one,  in  a word,  who  is  fit  to  be  named  for 
President — cannot  be  nominated,  are  thinking  of 
the  wire-pullers,  the  slate-makers,  and  of  the  men 
who  ought  to  be  engaged  in  better  work,  but  who 
impair  the  real  usefulness  of  which  they  are 
capable  by  considering  too  much  the  men  to  whom 
politics  is  a business,  and  too  little  the  people  with 
whom  a good  man,  a true  man,  and  a fit  man  is 
always  available.  It  is  true  enough  that  Woodrow 
Wilson  is  not  a candidate  for  the  little  conven- 
tional politicians,  but  he  is  the  kind  of  candidate 
who  would  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  people,  who 
would  satisfy  their  sense  of  proportion  and  their 
respect  for  a great  office  of  honor  and  dignity,  in 
whose  occupant  they  desire  activity,  but  the  ac- 
tivity of  wisdom  guided  by  knowledge.  If  the 
Democratic  people  desire  to  have  their  party  oc- 
cupy the  high  place  which  would  make  it  the 
adequate  opponent  of  the  Republican  party,  a 
respectable  opposition  when  in  the  minority,  and 
a strong,  patriotic,  helpful  government  when  in 
control,  they  must  stop  thinking  about  who  can 
carry  the  doubtful  states  or  who  is  available,  and 
apply  themselves  to  the  attempt  to  discover  what 
Democrat  is  worthy  to  be  President.  Then  they 
must  compel  their  managers  and  slate-makers  to 
nominate  their  man.  Leaders  of  public  opinion, 
like  some  of  the  editors  who  are  rather  timidly 
commenting  on  Woodrow  Wilson,  could  do  no 
better  than  t<r  awaken  the  Democratic  people  to  a 
realizing  sense  of  their  own  power  and  to  arouse 
them  to  such  an  assertion  of  it  as  the  usual  poli- 
tician would  highly  respect. 

From  the  Niagara  Falla  (N.  Y.)  ‘'Gazette" 

Editor  Harvey,  of  Harper’s  Weekly,  suggests  that 
the  Democratic  party  name  Woodrow  Wilson,  president 
of  Princeton  University,  as  its  standard-bearer  in  1908. 
He  is  a scholar,  an  orator,  a broad-minded  man  repre- 
senting no  faction  or  creed,  without  enemies  and  at  the 
fullness  of  his  power. 

APRIL  28.  1!)0« 

From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  “Journal" 

Editor  George  Harvey,  of  Harper’s  Weekly,  ever 
unsparing  of  himself  when  he  sees  an  opening  for  a 
national  improvement,  has  embarked  upon  a task  that 
would  dismay  less  stout  a heart.  He  announces  his 
intention  of  making  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  of 
Princeton,  the  Democratic  Presidential  nominee,  and 
President  Roosevelt  the  president  of  Harvard.  To  be 
sure.  Editor  Harvey  might  make  the  transformation 
scene  a little  more  symmetrical  by  sending  Dr.  Roose- 
velt to  Princeton  to  exchange  woorlland  reminiscences 
with  Honorable  Grover  rieveland.  Still,  an  ambition 
to  keep  the  highest  oHice  in  the  land  in  the  collegiate 
family  is  altogether  praiseworthy. 

Undeniably  he  [Mr.  Wil^oiJ.  is  ail  that  Editor  Har- 
vev  said  he  was  at  the  Ty^sTUtb  dinner-^lbcilliant 
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scholar,  an  able  orator,  a bustling  executive,  and  a 
statesman  of  parts.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
Dr.  Eliot,  he  is  clearly  the  most  conspicuous  figure 
on  the  educational  horizon  to-day.  But  he  has  yet  to 
demonstrate  tliose  rough-and-tumble  qualities  of  the 
successful  animal-trainer  needful  to  lead  the  bois- 
terous Democratic  band  to  victory. 


MAY  12,  1906. 

Not  so  much  in  order  to  gratify  the  justifiable 
pride  of  the  editor  of  the  Memphis  Commercial- 
Appeal  as  to  present  to  our  readers  the  ablest  argu- 
ment that  has  been  made  by  any  Democratic  editor 
against  the  nomination  of  Woodrow  Wilson  for 
President,  we  reprint  the  following  paragraph: 

We  must  say  we  don’t  care  for  a college  professor  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  Harper’s  Weekly 
will  please  copy. 

Seriously,  we  ought  to  say  that  this  editor  does 
not  really  believe  that  a college  professor  is  neces- 
sarily disqualified  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  because  he  is  a man  of  learning.  He  would 
undoubtedly  admit,  if  he  knew  Mr.  Wilson,  that 
he  is  most  admirably  qualified,  for  he  has  the 
learning  of  a statesman,  a knowledge  of  our  his- 
tory and  of  our  politics,  a reverence  for  our  tradi- 
tions, a respect  for  our  institutions,  and  a regard 
for  the  dignity  of  the  *highest  office  in  th&  land, 
which  are  not  the  happy  possession  of  many  prac- 
tical politicians,  and  which,  say  some  of  the  com- 
mentators, have  not  been  as  conspicuous  as  they 
might  have  been  of  recent  years.  This,  however, 
is  a question  of  taste  which  we  do  not  care,  at 
present,  to  discuss. 


From  the  Springfield  ( Maaa.)  “ Republican  ” 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  leading  article  in  the 
April  North  Amei'ican  Review'  booms  Woodrow  Wilson 
for  President  of  the  United  States,  and  cordially  in- 
dorses the  stand  taken  by  Harper’s  Weekly  in  the 
same  direction,  for  both  are  guided  by  the  same 
hand.  . . . Colonel  Harvey’s  thought  and  effort  in  this 
matter  are  to  be  commended.  His  appeals  for  high  and 
strong  action  on  the  part  of  the  Democratic  party,  as 
it  must  face  the  serious  issues  of  the  next  Presidential 
campaign,  are  worthy  of  recognition  and  applause. 

Xor  will  they  be  without  some  valuable  re.sult.  No 
high  standard  was  ever  lifted  in  this  way  without  some 
effect  upon  the  march  of  a party.  Everything  which 
will  tend  to  persuade  the  politicians  of  the  minority  to 
look  higher  than  the  feeding-trough,  and  to  realize 
that  the  best  opportunity  for  service,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  hope  of  success,  must  lie  upon  a higher  plane, 
is  to  be  welcomed.  It  is  not  often  enough  realized  that 
the  journalism  of  the  country  has  a vitalizing  power 
of  this  sort  to  wield.  Therefore  Colonel  Harvey’s 
leadership  in  this  particular  matter  is  worthy  of  sym- 
pathy, and  in  it  there  may  be  larger  hope  and  potency 
than  the  merely  practical  politicians  are  yet  ready  to 
recognize.  Dr.  Wilson  is  doing  an  admirable  work  as 
the  progressive  head  of  Princeton  University,  and  may 
not  be  called  into  the  field  of  national  politics.  But 
the  idea  that  some  one  of  the  caliber  and  capacity  for 
statesmanship,  even  though  as  yet  inexperienced  in 
politics,  can  profitably  be  made  use  of  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  a worthy  one,  and  the  more  it  is  con- 
sidered the  more  lavorably  the  ‘bought  is  likely  to 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  sense  and  patriotism. 
They  will  be  ready  to  admit  that  the  man  who  now 
rules  at  Old  Nassau  would  in  all  human  probability 
make  a fine  figure  in  the  White  House,  and  it  is  "a 
good  deal  more  profitable  to  talk  about  Wilson  than 
to  discuss  the  weather  or  the  factional  differences  of 
the  Democracy.  Colonel  Harvey’s  thought  is  of  the 
right  sort. 


From  the  Savannah  (Oa.)  “News" 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  editor  of  Harper’s 
Weekly,  which  has  always  been  classed  as  a Repub- 
lican paper,  should  suggest  a candidate  for  the  Demo- 
crats to  nominate  for  President.  Still,  he  probably 
thought  in  doing  .so  he  was  rendering  both  the  country 
and  the  Democratic  party  a service. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  an  able  inan 
and  one  worthy  of  any  honor  to  which  he  might  aspire. 
He  has  the  qualification  of  having  been  born  and  reared 
in  the  South  and  of  having  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  since  he  reache<l  man’s  estate  in  the  North.  His 
native  state  is  Virginia,  and  his  youth  was  spent  at 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and  in  Augusta,  this  state. 
If  he  should  be  nominated  for  President  his  nomina- 
tion, therefore,  could  properly  be  credited  to  the  South, 
and  as  there  has  been  much  talk  in  recent  years  as  to 
the  advisability  of  naming  a Southern  man  for  Presi- 
dent, it  is  not  improbable  that  Mr.  Harvey’s  suggestion 
will  command  a good  deal  of  attention. 

In  fact,  it  has  already  been  commented  upon  by  a 
number  of  Southern  papers,  and.  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  observe,  all  of  the  comments  have  been  of  a 
kindly  nature. 

It  is.  of  course,  too  soon  to  speak  very  positively 
about  Presidential  candidates.  It  is  far  from  clear  yet 
what  the  issues  will  be,  but  if  they  should  be  such  as 
to  commend  themselves  to  Mr.  Wilson  w'e  have  no  doubt 
that  bis  friends  would  have  no  difficulty  in  securing 
very  favorable  consideration  of  bis  canditlacy. 

He  isn’t  an  unknown  man,  though  he  has  had 
nothing  to  do  w’ith  public  oflice  and  very  little,  we 
assume,  w'ith  peditics.  As  to  whether  or  not  he  knew 
that  it  was  Mr.  Harvey ’.s  intention  to  bring  him  out 
as  a Presidential  candidate  w'e  are  not  informed,  but 
there  isn’t  inindi  doubt  that  Mr.  Harvey’s  action  wasn’t 
distasteful  to  him. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  making  a great  institution  of  Prince- 
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ton  University.  It  is  growing  rapidly.  Only  a man 
of  very  superior  ability  could  maintain  himself  at  the 
head  of  it.  We  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  Mr.  Harvey’s 
suggestion  should  be  given  much  more  than  a passing 
thought  by  the  Democratic  leaders  and  by  Democrats 
generally. 

MAY  19,  1906 

Learning  and  Public  Men 

Without  regard  to  any  particular  Presidential  can- 
didate, it  is  high  time  that  the  country  should  begin 
to  appreciate  learning  as  a valuable  possession  of  its 
public  men.  ]VIany  of  those  who  discuss  the  suggestion 
of  Woodrow  Wilson’s  candidacy  say  that  the  nomina- 
tion w’ould  be  excellent,  but  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  not 
available  because  he  has  not  been  engaged  in  practical 
politics.  The  truth  is  that  the  happiness  and  fortunes 
of  the  country  would  be  greatly  etUianced  if  we  could 
introduce  into  its  government  a few  idealists,  thereby 
replacing  an  equal  number  of  practical  men.  What- 
ever troubles  we  are  having  with  our  governments, 
national  and  state,  are  owing  to  the  mistakes  and 
the  blunders  of  practical  men — ^that  is,  men  whose 
idea  of  politics  is  to  work  a machine  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  give  the  directions  to  those  who  turn 
the  crank.  Most  of  our  disastrous  experiments  in 
government,  and  especially  in  law-making,  might  have 
been  avoided  if  we  had  been  willing  to  be  guided  by 
the  universal  experience  of  other  peoples  and  of  earlier 
times.  A knowledge  of  the  political  history  of  tlie 
world  embraces  a knowledge  of  facts  and  their  con- 
sequences, which  ought  to  be  had  by  every  one  who 
is  undertaking  the  t^ks  of  government.  It  is  a knowl- 
edge which,  to  statesmen  of  the  older  countries,  and 
to  the  statesmen  of  our  own  country,  to  all  but  those 
practical  politicians  who  are  blind^  by  the  glamour 
of  practical  manipulation  of  basic  political  machinery, 
has  always  seemed  to  be  essential  to  the  proper  con- 
duct of  government.  It  was  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  mental  furniture  of  those  who  framed  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Without  it,  the  Con- 
stitution would  not  have  been  the  simple,  dignified, 
sufficient  instrument  it  is;  more  likely  it  would  have 
contained  some  of  the  patent  nostrums  which  disgrace 
and  enfeeble  some  of  our  modern  constitutions. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  country  that  the  prac- 
tical politician  has  been  powerful  enough  and  in- 
fluential enough  to  deprive  the  nation  of  the  services 
of  the  men  of  “ light  and  leading.”  whose  learning 
has  especially  fitted  them  to  be  advisers,  legislators, 
and  executive  officers  of  the  Republic,  To  say,  at  this 
day,  and  in  view  of  our  political  conditions,  that  a 
man  learned  in  the  art  of  government,  in  the  law  and 
custom  of  the  Constitution,  is  impractical  because 
of  his  learning,  and  therefore  unfit  for  the  service 
of  the  Republic,  is,  in  effect,  to  assert  that  the  Re- 
public cannot  enjoy  the  services  of  its  own  superior 
men.  The  comments  which  come  to  the  Weekly 
on  this  interesting  topic  indicate  the  great  need  of 
thought  on  a condition  which,  in  the  last  analysis, 
results  from  the  thoughtless  acceptance  of  the  un- 
truth that  superior  men  intellectually  are  unfitted 
for  the  service  of  democracy  by  very  reason  of  their 
superiority.  Tlie  mere  presentation  of  this  logical 
consequence  of  much  of  the  comment  that  reaches  us 
ought  to  open  the  eyes  of  those  who  have 'made  it.  It 
is,  indeed,  made  to  the  harm  of  the  country.  It  is 
insistence  upon  a theory  that  the  highest  honors  of 
the  government  must  be  denied  to  those  who  will  wear 
them  most  reverently,  and  that  the  most  important 
services  must  be  performed  by  men  who,  to  say  the 
least,  do  not  walk  upon  the  higher  ranges  of  our 
citizenship. 

There  is  one  word  more  to  be  said  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  Woodrow  Wilson,  or  of  any  man  who,  like 
him,  has  not  engaged  in  the  struggles  of  politics,  has 
not  contended  for  office  in  his  own  behalf,  but  who 
has  studied  and  mastered  the  principles  of  our  gov- 
ernment, who  has  felt  their  spirit,  and  who  has  in- 
spired hundreds  of  the  youth  of  the  countiy  with  his 
teachings  and  writings.  The  men  wbj  oriiiharily 
nominate  candidates  may  doubt  the  availability  of  such 
a scholar  in  statecraft,  but  the  people  will  not  be 
moved  by  the  considerations  which  act  upon  the 
minds  of  the  slate-makers.  The  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
is  a loyal  Republican  paper.  Speaking  with  a knowl- 
edge of  practical  politics,  not  always  possessed  by 
the  practical  politicians,  but  which  is  illustrated  by 
more  than  one  episode  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
it  points  out  the  high  spirit  of  the  people.  It  says 
that  “ were  it  a matter  of  referendum  to  the  party 
rank  and  file,”  the  candidacy'  of  one  who  has  little 
but  his  availability  to  justify  the  naming  of  him 
“ would  hardly  stand  one  chance  in  a thousand  against 
that  sterling  and  representative  American,  the  presi- 
dent of  Princeton  University.”  The  politicians  who 
make  slates,  and  those  who*  believe  in  their  omnipo- 
tence. misjudge  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the 
American  people.  Moreover,  they  forget  facts,  mo- 
mentous facts,  of  not  remote  date.  They  forget  that 
more  than  once  the  people  have  forced  the  slate- 
makers  to  nominate  whom  the  people  would,  and  whom 
they  would  not  have  named.  They  forget,  too,  that 
the  people  have  more  than  once  broken  slates,  and  that 
nothing  is  so  untrue  in  this  country  as  the  statement 
that  a man  is  unavailable  because  party  politicians 
say  that  he  is.  The  Democratic  party  must  con- 
vince the  people,  not  the  party’s  managers. 


From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  “Times" 

Who  is  ■'  the  ablest  Jeffersonian  Democrat  in  the 
United  States”?  The  editor  of  The  North  American 
Review  asserts  that  this  title  lielongs  to  the  anony- 
mous author  of  the  leading  article  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  that  periodical,  the  title  of  which  is,  “ Whom 
Will  the  Democrats  "Next  Nominate  for  President?” 
As  the  main  object  of  the  article  is  to  recommend  the 
selection  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Prin<*eton 
University,  for  this  honor,  the  writer  cannot  be  Mr, 
Wilson  himself.  No  one  will  attribute  this  composi- 
tion to  Princeton’s  other  distin^iished  resident,  ^^r. 
Cleveland.  The  stykfiipj  tj|s,|  .although  it  is  quite 
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possible  that  the  views  expressed  are.  The  clearness 
and  vigor  of  the  article  are  such  as  we  might  expect 
from  John  G.  Carlisle,  but  he  is  probably  not  its 
author.  Nor  can  it  be  attributed  to  Judge  Parker, 
although  the  ideas  presented  harmonize  well  with  some 
that  were  expressed  by  the  eminent  New-Yorker  in 
recent  public  addresses  in  the  South.  It  is,  perhaps, 
an  easy  way  to  conceal  identity  to  allude  to  any  man 
merely  as  “ the  ablest  Jeffersonian  Democrat,”  for  there 
are  a good  many  Jeffersonian  Democrats  left,  in  spite 
of  the  admitted  excess  of  the  death-rate  over  births 
among  the  Jeffersonians  during  the  past  third  of  a 
century. 

The  su^estion  that  the  president  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity snail  be  the  next  Democratic  candidate  for 
President  of  the  United  States  is  based  on  two  propo- 
sitions: First,  that  it  would  be  well  to  follow  Judge 
Parker’s  advice  by  naming  a Southern  man  (President 
Wilson  was  born  in  Virginia  and  grew  up  there) ; 
second,  that  the  time  has  come  to  look  for  “ Presiden- 
tial timber  ” among  “ the  great  captains  of  the  higher 
education.”  Mr.  Wilson  is  named  because,  in  addition 
to  being  a Virginian  and  a Democrat,  he  has  shown  in 
his  books  that  “ he  is,  by  instinct  and  education,  a 
statesman”;  that  “he  is  a genuine  historical  scholar, 
who  has  proved  himself  a competent  executive”;  “a 
statesman  of  breadth,  depth,  and  exceptional  sagac- 
ity”; an  idealist  who  is  at  the  same  time  “exception- 
ally sane  ” ; a man  who  would  ask  in  a crisis  “ not 
what  .Jefferson  did  a century  ago,  but  what  Jefferson 
would  do  now.” 

Unquestionably  this  is  the  sort  of  a President  the 
country  needs.  The  eulogist  of  Mr.  WMlson  says  with 
much  quiet  force  that  far-sighted  Democrats  are  in 
agreement  that  “ the  country  needs  relief  from  the 
strenuous  and  histrionic  methods  of  federal  adminis- 
tration now  exemplified  in  the  White  House.”  We  can 
also  agree  with  him  that  Judge  Parker  “ would  have 
been  elected  had  he  not  been  pitted  against  a popular 
idol.”  We  are  not  yet  out  of  the  woods  into  which  idol- 
chasing has  led  us*  But  maybe  we  shall  get  into  the 
open  again  before  November,  1908. 

There  are  several  universitv  and  college  presidents 
in  the  country  who  are.  admirably  fitted  to  hold  the 
highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  President 
Fliot,  of  Harvard,  is  abundantly  qualified,  and  his 
elevation  to  the  Presidency  of  t^e  nation  would  be, 
probably,  the  best  thing  that  could  happen.  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  of  Princeton,  is  a younger  man.  His 
Southern  antecedents  are  certainly  an  important 
element  of  his  eligibility.  It  is  a good  thing  to  pro- 
pose him,  and  the  seed  sown  in  this  North  American 
Review  article  is  not  wasted. 


From  the  Columbus  (Ca.)  Ledger” 
Habpeb’s  Wkekly  has  placed  Woodrow  W'ilson  in 
nomination  for  the  Presidency.  He  would  find  a solid 
South  behind  him. 


From  the  Bosto7i  “ Record  ” 

Colonel  George  Harvey,  of  Habpeb’s  W'Eeki,y,  has 
thirteen  compelling  reasons  for  choosing  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, president  of  Princeton,  as  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency.  President  Wilson  is  a man 
of  force  and  magnetism,  an  orator  of  broad  views,  a 
Southerner  resident  in  New  Jersey.  He  would  be  an 
ideal  public  servant,  sane  and  able.  If  W.  C.  Whitney 
were  alive  and  as  active  a political  influence  as  he 
was  in  1902,  to  aid  Harvey,  the  idea  would  be  con- 
sidered. But  who  in  the  present  Democratic  organiza- 
tion would  regard  it  seriously  f 


From  the  Wilmington  ( Del.)  “ Every  Evening  ” 
Harper’s  Weekly  urges  Wocidrow  Wilson,  president 
of  the  University  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1908.  President  Wilson  is  a Virginian  by 
birth  and  a Jerseyraan  by  adoption,  thus  being  solidly 
grounded  in  old-time  Democratic  associations.  Hi's 
ability  ULyuestioncd,  and  he  would  make  a candidate 
for  whom  thousands  of  good  citizens  could  vote  w'ith 
great  satisfaction.  But  as  he  is  lacking  in  political 
affiliations  of  the  character  that  lead  to  high  political 
preferment,  nothing  is  more  improlmble  at  this  time 
than  his  nomination  two  years  hence. 


From  the  Milwaukee  “ Rcntinel  ” 

Harper’s  Wp:eki.y  stands  to  its  guns  in  the  matter 
of  its  choice  of  Woodrow  Wilson  as  Democratic  candi- 
date for  President  in  1908,  and  points  with  satisfaction 
to  the  brisk  breeze  of  comment  stirred  by  the  sugges- 
tion. Availability  aside,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
question  of  the  excellence  of  the  choice. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  W'ilson  would  be  a good  thing 
for  the  country  as  betokening  a return  of  his  party  to 
historic  party  ideals  and  first  principles,  and  a sober- 
ing up  after  the  radical  “ crazes  ” and  aberrations  that 
have  bedeviled  its  counsels  and  alienated  its  conserva- 
tism during  the  past  twelve  years  or  so.  'Fhoughtful 
Republicans  would  welcome  for  the  sake  of  the  general 
go<Kl  tlie  appearance  of  a safe  and  sane  united  party 
of  opposition.  They  would  welcome  the  nomination 
of  a man  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  large  caliber  and  high  charac- 
ter, even  though  he  might  in  reality  be  a harder  man 
to  beat  at  the  polls  than,  say,  a firebrand  like  Hearst, 
whose  nomination  alone  would  be  a public  calamity 
as  inflicting  on  the  country  another  campaign  of  dis- 
tiirbance.  unrest,  and  appreiicnsion. 

The  higli  character,  broad  patriotism,  profound 
knowledge  (J  .American  political  history  and  institu- 
tions. executive  capacity,  and  personal  fitness  for  the 
higliest  olliee  in  tlie  gift  of  the  American  js^ople  of 
^Voodrow  Wilson  are  as  the  good  wine  which  need.s  no 
biisli.  The  iH'.'^t  men  of  both  parties  could  regard  the 
prospect  of  his  election  with  a sense  of  at  least  security. 
Faith  in  the  ‘•common  people”  requires  the  couclu.sion 
that  if  the  Dimocratie  nomination  were  a matter  of 
referendum  to  the  iiarty  rank  and  file  such  an  aspirant 
as  the  chief  of  yellow  journalism  would  hardly  stand 
one  chains-  in  a thousand  against  that  sterling  and 
representative  Amerit^u-  the  president  nA'f  I’rinceton 
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From  the  Toledo  ( Ohio)  “ Blade  ” 

W'oodrow  Wilson  has  been  nominated  for  President 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  by  Harper’s  Weekly,  'fhere 
is  at  least  a suggestion  of  tall  timber  in  the  name. 


From  the  .Athens  (Oa.)  Bamner” 

When  such  strong  Northern  periodicals  as  Harper’s 
Weekly  begin  to  talk  about  a Southern  man  like 
Woodrow  W'ilson  for  the  Presidency,  it  is  time  for  the 
Southern  people  to  begin  to  take  interest  in  such  a 
movement. 


JUNE  2,  1906 

A commentator  on  the  suggestion  that  Woodrow 
Wilson  would  be  a good  Presidential  candidate 
for  1908  is  troubled  with  a new  tliought.  It  is 
this : 

As  a rule  the  man  who  writes  history  is  not  re- 
garded as  possessing  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  politician  which  qualify  him  to  make  it  in  a 
government  which  derives  power  through  popular  ac- 
clainL 

If  it  be  true  that  the  man  who  possesses  the  arts 
of  the  modem  ixjlitician  is  the  only  man  who 
is  reasonably  sure  of  success  with  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  this  republic  has  sunk  to  a 
very  low  political  and  social  level.  Moreover,  if 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  so  shallow  that 
they  can  be  led  by  the  transparent  wiles  of  the 
party  leader,  or  hack,  or  tout — ^whichever  he  ma.y 
be — ^to  prefer  the  man  who  is  seeking  place  for 
his  own  or  his  party’s  gain,  to  a man  who  has 
the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  a statesman, 
they  are  in  so  bad  a way  that  some  one,  for  them, 
ought  to  consider  seriously  the  propriety  of  their 
surrendering  the  right  to  govern  themselves. 


From  the  Baltimore  “ World” 

Harper’s  W'eekly  has  suggested  President  Woodrow 
Wilson,  of  Princeton  University,  as  a possible  and 
practical  candidate  for  tlie  Democratic  Presidential 
nominee  in  1908. 

Why  not? 

This  country  has  during  the  past  decade  witnessed 
the  presence  of  several  men  of  various  professions  in 
the  Presidential  chair — ^McKinley.  Roosevelt,  Cleveland, 
et  al.  Bryan,  radical;  Parker,* judicial  candidate  for 
the  higliest  office  in  the  land,  have  both  gone  down 
beneath  an  avalanche  of  Republican  votes;  Roosevelt, 
advocate  of  the  strenuous  life,  bear-hunter,  man  of 
all  trades,  in  w'hose  opinion  the  only  correct  method 
of  enforcing  the  jierformance  of  any  act  is  either  to 
enmloy  the  “ big  stick  ” or  else  appeal  to  the  people. 

The  United  States  has  had  enough  of  Roosevelt. 
That  he  made  a good  executive  officer  in  some  re- 
spects cannot  be  denied.  That  he  was,  generally  speak- 
ing, one  of  the  best  we  have  had  for  a long  time  is 
a statement  frequently  made  by  his  admirers;  and  yet 
can  any  one  doubt  for  a moment  but  that  a continued 
policy  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  our  present  dis- 
tinguished Chief  Executive  would  result  in  other  than 
the  establishment  of  a one-man  power?  Roosevelt 
has  done  well  enough — but  we  have  had  enough  of 
him. 

Experience,  bitter  experience,  told  by  the  count  of 
the  ImlTots,  proves  that  American  Democracy  must, 
indeed,  advance  a strong  candidate  if  it  would  make 
any  bid  whatever  for  success  in  the  Presidential  con- 
test two  years  hence.  A strong  but  conservative, 
a mild-mannered  but  firm  man  is  the  character  whom 
Democracy  should  choose  to  lead  her  clans  to  victory; 
and  in  naming  Professor  Wilson,  Colonel  Harvey  has 
made  a wise,  a noble  selection,  at  the  same  time  paying 
a tribute  to  Wilson’s  qualifications  as  a man. 


SEPTEMBER  1,  1906 

To  WiUiam  J.  Bryan:  Greeting 

Your  public  utterances  we,  in  common  with 
millions  of  your  fellow-citizens,  await  with  keen 
interest.  Most  of  your  theories  have  been  stolen 
and  applied  somewhat  ferociously  in  practice,  but 
you  may  have  others  and  new  ones.  If  so,  permit 
us  to  pray  quietly  that  they  be  no  worse.  You  are 
doubtless  aware  that  if  the  Democratic  convention 
were  to  be  held  to-morrow,  you  would  receive  a 
third  nomination  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  by  acclamation.  It  may  please  you  also  to 
learn  that  a va.st  majority  of  citizens  are  firmly 
convinced  that  there  is  only  one  Republican  who 
could  hope  to  with.stand  the  effect  of  your  present 
popularity.  Truly  a gratifying  and  happy  home- 
coming, wholly  without  precedent,  and  surely  most 
comforting  to  one  willing  to  die  with  a cause  and 
trust  to  time  for  a satisfactory  resurrection  I For- 
tunately, you  are  able  to  turn  a bland  countenance 
to  the  future.  We  are  well  aware  that  your  desire 
to  become  President  is  not  insatiable.  We  know 
from  your  own  lips  that  you  b(‘lieve  that  your  place 
in  history  will  be  fixed,  not  by  any  political  posi- 
tion, however  exalti'd,  you  may  hold,  but  by  the 
stcadfastnes.s  of  your  adherence  to  the  principles 
you  have  advocated.  Many,  though  neither  you 
nor  w'c,  would  Iw  surprised  two  years  hence  to  see 
yon  stand  niion  the  platform  in  the  national  c(tn- 
vention,  and  ask  the  country  to  re-<‘stablish  a truly 
di-mocratic  govermnent  of  the  whole  peo])le.  under 
the  banner  of  such  a one  as  Woodrow  Wilson. 
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NOVEMBEIf  24,  1906 

The  solo  reipiisites  for  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Democratic  party  upon  an  enduring  basis  are 
an  Issue  and  a Man. 

The  issue:  Extinguishment  of  tariff  taxation 
now  bearing  upon  the  poor,  and  the  substitution, 
for  revenue  purposes,  of  graduated  inheritance  and 
income  taxes  to  be  paid  chiefly  by  those  whose 
surplus  wealth  has  been  acquired  through  privi- 
leges accorded  by  the  state  and  opportunities  af- 
forded by  a democracy. 

The  man:  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Virginia  and 
New  Jersey. 

The  Democrats  of  New  Jersey  possess  a rare 
and  glorious  opportunity  to  point  the  way,  and 
make  a striking  contrast  by  naming  the  Man  as 
their  candidate  for  United  States  Senator  to  suc- 
ceed John  F.  Dryden. 

Can  they  rise  to  the  occasion  ? 


DECEMBER  22,  1906 

“ What  is  all  this  talk  we  hear  about  Mr.  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.?  From  the  di- 
mensions of  a mild  and  fugitive  intellectual  spec- 
ulation which  might  readily  have  passed  as  a mere 
distraction  of  the  late  summer  it  has  grown  of 
late  far  more  concrete  and  ominous.  At  Wash- 
ington just  at  present  it  may  be  said  to  have 
reached  the  proportions  of  an  animated  discussion ; 
a discussion,  too,  of  no  particular  geographical  or 
political  restrictions.  What  does  it  all  mean?  Is 
it  that  we  are  asked  thus  early  to  believe  that 
Hearst  was  really  tlie  salvation  of  the  Democracy  ? 
We  confess  that  unaided  we  should  never  have 
penetrated  that  disguise!” — Leading  Editorial  in 
the  New  York  " Sun  ” of  December  7. 


APRIL  6,  1907 

No  Deal,  Square  or  Otherwise 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  one  who  will 
carefully  read  and  consider  Mr.  Wilson’s  speech 
can  fail  to  recognize  not  only  its  soundness  and 
saneness,  but  its  essential  Americanism.  The 
proposition  that  there  should  be  no  class,  or  classes, 
in  this  country  favored  by  our  laws  is  fundamental 
democratic  truth;  and  Mr.  Wilson  clearly  points 
out  that  we  have  departed  from  this  general  prin- 
ciple; thabwe  have  built  up  whatever  law-sustained 
special  privileges  we  jiossess;  and  that  a strong 
sentiment,  perhaps  a prevailing  sentiment,  among 
us  favors  the  punishment  of  our  erstwhile  favorites 
while  we  retain  the  vicious  principle  that  has 
created  and  fostered  them.  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  own 
refusal  to  consider  tariff  reduction,  his  belief  that 
it  is  comparatively  immaterial,  are  evidences  of  the 
prevalence  of  this  sentiment.  His  loyal  advocacy 
of  the  evils  of  trade-unionism,  of  its  monopolistic 
features,  of  its  demands  for  the  recognition  in  law 
of  unionists  as  composing  a favored  class,  although 
they  are  a minority  of  labor,  is  another  evidence. 
Mr,  Wilson  is  opposed  to  all  class  legislation,  and 
it  is  this  view  which  we  have  in  mind  when  we 
s-a.v  that  his  statesmanship  is  not  only  sound,  but 
is  e.ssentially  American  because  it  is  essentially 
democratic.  The  difference  between  this  states- 
manship and  another  which  has  captivated  some 
minds  by  its  seeming  fairness  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  extract  from  Mr.  Wilson’s  speech: 

If  we  are  to  restore  the  purity  of  our  law  and  the 
freedom  of  our  life  we  must  see  to  it — in  all  modera- 
tion and  all  fairness — that  no  class  whatever  is  given 
artificial  privileges  or  advantages,  and  that  our  life 
moves  free  again  of  fear  or  favor  from  whatever  quar- 
ter or  whatever  class.  What  w'e  need  is  not  a square 
deal,  but  no  deal  at  all — old-fashioned  equity  and 
harmony  of  conditions,  a pui^ed  business  and  a purged 
law. 

How  much  nobler  and  higher  than  the  other  is 
the  ideal  of  Mr.  Wilson  will  be  seen  at  once  by  all 
who  have  not  forgotten  or  rejected  this  Republic’s 
own  ideals  of  individual  liberty  and  equality.  It 
is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  a doubtful  time  that 
Mr.  Wilson’.s  .'^iiein-h  is  greeted  sympathetically  and 
cordially  by  the  independent  and  Democratic  press 
throughout  the  001111117. 


MAY  4,  1907 

Some  of  the  Candidates  Suggested 

Tn  looking  about  for  some  one  who  might  be 
the  candidate  of  a real  opposition  party,  many 
names  have'  he<m  suggested.  Governor  Johnson, 
of  Minnesota,  is  a recent  one,  and  still  more  recent 
are  the  names  of  Judge  Gray  and  of  JuDSON 
Haraion.  All  these  men  have  elements  of  strength 
among  the  Democratic  voters.  Judge  Gray  and 
Mr.  Haraion.  ])erliaps,  especiall.y  among  the  Demo- 
cratic voters  of  the  Southern  states.  Roth  of  them 
poss<‘ss  also  tb(‘  resiieet  of  the  better  element  of 
the  Republican  party  with  whom  they  have  come 
in  c(mtact.  Thc.^  |{jrej  |publf|;;nfien  of  character,  of 
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IKilriotism,  and  they  possess  those  qualitleations 
of  statosniaiiship  wliich,  in  England  and  in  all 
European  parliamentary  countries,  almost  inevi- 
tably insure  their  possessors  continuous  public 
can'ers.  It  is  especially  worthy  of  note  in  dis- 
cussing this  subject  or  in  mentioning  contempo- 
raneous phenomena  that  the  serious  suggestion 
that,  next  year,  the  Democratic  candidate  ought 
to  come  from  the  South  is  made  by  Nortlierners. 
It  is  the  well-known  fact  that  the  Southerners 
themselves  hesitate;  they  are  not  sure  that  it  is 
yet  their  time,  or  that  they  possess  precisely  the 
man  whom  they  would  b<^  willing  to  see  nomi- 
nated. There  is  one  name  that  is  constantly  re- 
curring to  the  minds  of  men  who  are  looking  for  a 
possible  candidate  of  the  kind  who  desire  a Presi- 
dent who  will  put  an  end  to  spectacular  turmoil; 
who  will  be  a true  reformer,  but  who  will  not  be 
willing  to  break  the  law  or  to  play  obnoxious 
politics  for  the  pui^ose  of  securing  what  he  re- 
gards as  reforms.  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson’s  candi- 
dacy was  first  suggested,  in  print,  in  these  columns. 
It  was  accepted  kindly,  notably  by  the  South, 
whence  he  came  to  the  North,  but  at  first  the 
suggestion  was  often  regarded  as  academic;  but  it 
becomes  more  and  more  apparent,  as  time  goes  on, 
that  it  was  a very  practical  suggestion,  so  that  the 
thoughts  of  serious  men  are  coming  back  to  it 
again  and  again,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  article 
copied  from  the  New  York  Times  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Weekly.  So  far,  Woodrow  Wilson 
is  the  man  who  most  satisfies  the  desires  and  con- 
victions of  men  who  for  good  and  patriotic  reaso.is 
would  like  to  see  a change;  who  think  that  Mr. 
Roosfti'elt’s  adm.inistration  is  injurious  to  the 
country;  and  who  will  strongly  desire  to  defeat 
any  candidate  whom  he  may  oppose  upon  the  Re- 
publican party — a desire  that  has  within  the  week 
been  severely  rebuked  by  more  than  one  prominent 
Republican  newspaper. 

JULY  27,  1907 

Wexxirow  Wilson  on  Liberty 

Woodrow  Wilson  has  spoken  a great  many  wise 
and  statesmanlike  words,  but  he  has  rarely  spoken 
more  wisely,  more  patriotically,  and  more  con- 
vincingly than  he  did  at  Jamestown  on  the  Fourth 
of  July.  Several  great  truths  were  spread  forth 
in  his  speech,  and  one  among  them  is  especially 
pertinent  at  this  time,  when  it  seems  to  be  the 
object  of  government  to  seek  the  objects  of  those 
who  are  administering  it  by  evading,  or  twisting, 
or  in  other  ways  defying  the  law.  The  founders 
of  this  government,  he  said,  “loved  the  law” — 
not  more  law,  nor  less  law,  nor  even  better  law,  but 
“ law  they  could  rely  upon  and  live  by.”  The  law, 
to  them,  was  not  to  be  escaped  or  twisted  to  meet 
the  ends  or  designs  or  whims  or  fancies  or  dreams 
of  those  charged  with  the  duty  of  administering 
and  executing  it.  And  again  he  said : “ Too  much 
law  is  too  much  government,  and  too  much  gov- 
ernment is  too  little  individual  privilege.”  All 
this  has  a bearing  upon  the  efforts  to  control,  to 
restrict,  to  destroy,  individual  effort  by  laws  that 
give  to  government  powers  which  are  hostile  to 
individual  liberty.  Mr.  Wilson  does  not  believe 
that  corporations  and  their  business  should  be 
destroyed;  that  the  community  should  be  deprived 
of  their  services;  that  the  growth  of  production, 
so  wonderful  within  a hundred  years,  with  its 
cheapening  of  products  and  of  their  transportation, 
should  be  stopped  or  checked  because  some  in- 
dividuals holding  oflices,  it  may  be,  in  the  corpora- 
tions have  been  guilty  of  crimes.  Punish  the 
guilty  individuals,  is  his  contention,  but  do  not 
deprive  the  world  of  the  beneficent  work  and  its 
results  of  which  some  of  the  criminally  disposed 
have  taken  advantage.  And  this  is  sound  states- 
manship, and  the  opposite  is  demagogy,  or  worse. 

AUGUST  3,  1907 

On  the  Main  Line 


.send  law-breakers  to  jail  in.stead  of  merely  jawing 
at  them  for  political  effect,  and  his  name  will  be 
piesentod  to  the  next  Democratic  national  conven- 
tion by  the  .still  sovereign  .state  of  New  Jersey. 

AUGUST  24,  1907 

The  Ideal  Candidate 

Woodrow  Wilson,  a native  Virginian  at  the  head 
of  a great  Northern  university,  and  a Democrat  by 
birth,  training,  and  conviction,  would  honor  his  party 
as  a candidate  and  his  country  as  a President.  But 
despite  the  worthy  intentions  ascribed  to  New  Jersey, 
there  is  little  chance  of  his  nomination,  although  there 
are  good  grounds  for  l)elicving  he  would  be  strong  at 
the  polls.  His  name  would  be  well  calculated  to 
solidify  the  South,  and  lie  a tower  of  strength  with  the 
great  and  growing  independent  vote  of  the  North. 
Furthermore,  his  scholarship,  his  mastery  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy,  and  his  unquestioned  intel- 
lectual capacity  for  the  Presidential  office  would  com- 
pel the  re8]>ect  even  of  his  opponents.  The  probability 
that  the  Democratic  party  will  not  adopt  Mr.  Wilson 
for  its  standard-liearer  implies  not  that  it  might  not 
do  so  with  credit  and  advantage.  At  any  rate.  Colonel 
Harvey,  having  propostnl  the  name  of  a wise  and 
worthy  Democrat  to  lead  his  party  in  1908,  is  to  be 
commended  for  standing  stanchly  by  his  candidate. 
And  the  Democracy  itself  will  show  superior  judgment 
if,  in  its  crucial  action  in  convention,  it  shall  name 
nobody  worse  than  Wilson. — Troy  “ Press.'' 

JANUARY  18,  1908 

A WINNING  TICKET 

Wilson  and  Johnson 

For  President 

From  the  New  York  “ World” 

If  the  Democratic  party  is  to  be  saved  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Wiluam  J.  Bryan  as 
permanent  receiver,  a Man  must  be  found — and 
soon.  Dissociated  opposition  will  no  longer  suffice. 
There  must  arise  a real  leader  around  whom  all 
Democrats  uninfected  by  populism,  and  thousands 
of  dissatisfied  Republicans,  may  rally  with  the  en- 
thusiasm which  springs  only  from  a certainty  of 
deserving  success  and  at  least-  a chance  of  achiev- 
ing it. 

The  Man’s  principles  must  he  sound. 

He  must  be  a defender  of  the  Constitution,  but 
not  the  worshiper  of  a fetish.  He  must  realize 
that  “ a return  to  the  old  ways  ” of  government  by 
Plutocracy,  Privilege,  Protection,  and  Plunder  is 
impossible;  that  the  moral  regeneration  begun  in 
violence  must  be  completed  in  sobriety.  He  must 
be  opposed,  as  a matter  of  policy,  to  gross  extrava- 
gance in  the  use  of  public  funds,  and  he  must  de- 
test, on  principle,  any  taxing  of  the  people  beyond 
the  actual  requirements  of  their  government.  He 
must  favor  immediate  reduction  of  the  tariff.  He 
must  be  a hater  in  equal  measure  of  paternalism 
and  socialism.  He  must  set  his  face  like  flint 
against  government  ownership  of  railroads,  initia- 
tive and  referendum,  government  guarantees  of 
bank  deposits,  and  all  other  populistic  notions.  He 
must  demand  from  all  corporations  publicity,  obedi- 
ence to  law,  and  recognition  of  the  superior  rights 
of  the  whole  people,  but  he  must  also  observe  the 
obligations  of  the  state  to  protect  its  own  artificial 
creation  in  all  legitimate  and  authorized  under- 
takings. He  must  favor  the  singling  out  and  rigor- 
ous punishment  of  individual  wrong-doers,  not 
merely  the  fining  of  an  impersonal  corporation. 
He  must  be  a radical  conserver,  not  a destroyer, 
of  both  public  and  private  credit.  He  must  be 
an  opponent  of  imperialism,  militarism,  and  jingo- 
ism. He  must  prefer  too  little  government  to  too 
much  government,  and  must  insist  unceasingly 
upon  rigid  application  of  the  basic  principle  of 
government  by  the  people  through  their  authorized 
representatives  in  Congress  in  preference  to  any 
government  by  commission. 

The  Mans  personality  must  he  inspiring. 

Certain  personal  attributes  are  essential  to 
successful  candidacy.  Known  fidelity  to  high 
ideals.  Unquestioned  integrity.  Veracity.  Cour- 
age. Caution.'  Intellectuality.  Wisdom.  Experi- 
ence. Achievement.  Breadth  of  mind.  Strength 


Harper’s  Weekly,  which  is  endeavoring  to  restore 
safety  and  sanity  ” in  the  Democratic  party,  gives  a 
good  deal  of  attention  in  its  last  issue  to  the' qualifica- 
tions of  Senator  Cui.nEKSOX  of  Texas  as  a Presidential 
candidate.  Mr.  Culberson  is  all  right,  hut  why 
should  Colonel  H\rvey  have  sidetracked  his  “logical 
candidate  ” of  a year  ago,  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
of  Princeton  University?  A President-maker  cannot 
afford  to  be  fickle  in  matters  of  “ logic.” — New  York 
“ Tribune." 

We  have  never  designated  President  Wilson 
as  a “logical  candidate,”  for  the  quite  simple  rea- 
son that  we  do  not  know  wdiat  a logical  candidate 
is;  maybe  he  is  one  who,  if  electetl,  would  not  ap- 
point illogical  ambassadors.  In  any  case  Dr.  Wil- 
son continues  on  the  main  line,  has  been  going 
particularly  strong  sine^tie^eclared  that  le  would 
Digitize  by  LjOUQIC 


of  body.  Clarity  of  vision.  Lucidity  of  expres- 
sion. Freedom  from  contaminating  association. 
Universal  respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-men. 
Simplicity  in  manner  of  livng.  Eloquence.  Hu- 
man sympathy.  Alertness.  Optimism,  Enthu- 
siasm. In  a word,  the  rare  blending  of  uncommon 
intelligence  and  plain  common  sense  in  what  might 
be  termed  Sane  Idealism.  Finally  and  practically: 
Availability ! 

Such  are  the  requirements — many  and  exacting. 
One  Democrat  who  unquestionably  meets  these 
qualifications  is  Woodrow  Wilson,  prQsident  of 
Princeton  University. 

Dr.  Wilson  is  primarily  a scholar — an  historical 
scholar — who  in  the  course  of  his  w'ork  and  growth 
has  liocome  a statesman  of  .breadth,  depth,  and 


capacity,  a true  Demot?rat  who,  though  steeiK-d  in 
Jeffersonian  doctrines,  asks  not  what  Jefferson 
did  a century  ago,  but  what  Jefferson  would  <lo 
now;  an  able  theorist,  but  a no  less  competent  ex- 
ecutive, who  has  had  much  administrative  exiieri- 
ence  as  the  head  of  a great  university. 

Not  only  is  Woodrow  Wilson  qualified  in  every 
respect  for  the  great  office  of  President  of  tlie 
United  States,  but  he  is  an  available  candidate. 

Who  else  could  surely  carry  New  Jersey?  Who 
would  stand  a better  chance  of  carrying  New  York? 
Who  would  more  certainly  restore  Mis.souri  and 
Maryland  to  the  Democratic  column  and  eliminate 
all  possible  doubt  of  the  result  in  any  other  South- 
ern state?  Who  has  a stronger  personal  following, 
fewer  enemies,  nothing  to  retract,  no  entangle- 
ments, no  commitments  to  capitalism  or  dema- 
gogism  ? 

Who  would  more  surely  command  the  undivided 
support  of  the  powerful  independent  press?  Who 
would  appeal  more  strongly  to  the  latent  moral 
sense  which  twice  elected  Cleveland?  Who  would 
inspire  a more  hopeful  feeling  of  security  and 
staWlity  in  the  minds  of  all  business  men  engaged 
in  honest  enterprise? 

The  World  has  already  presented.  John  A.  John- 
son, Governor  of  Minnesota,  as  an  available  West- 
ern candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
President.  It  takes  equal  pleasure  in  presenting 
Woodrow  Wilson  as  a Southern  candidate,  no  less 
available  and  with  Presidential  qualifications  ex- 
ceeded by  those  of  no  man  whose  name  will  be 
presented  to  any  national  convention. 

JANUARY  25,  1908 

A Candidate  from  the  East  and  South 

There  is  a good  deal  more  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
Woodrow  Wilson’s  candidacy  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  than  was  brought  out  in  the  World.  In 
the  first  place  should  be  noted  certain  considerations 
suggested  by  the  facts  that  he  is  by  birth  and  rear- 
ing a native  of  Virginia;  that  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Georgia,  and  practised  in  Atlanta  until  he  re- 
nounced the  law  for  the  calling  of  an  educator;  and 
that  the  lady  whom  he  married  was  a native  of 
Savannah.  There  is  no  doubt,  then,  that  he  would  be 
accepted  all  over  the  country  as  a genuine  repre- 
sentative of  the  South,  although,  like  James  Madi- 
son, he  was  sent  as  a young  man  to  Princeton,  and  is 
now  the  president  of  that  university.  Is  it  not  ex- 
pedient that  the  next  Democratic  nominee  for  the 
Presidency  should  be  a son  of  the  South?  Is  it  not 
admitted  by  many  large-minded  Republicans,  as  well 
as  by  all  Northern  Democrats  and  all  independents, 
that  the  South,  although  nominally’  restored  to  the 
full  privileges  of  states  in  the  Union  when  she  was 
allowed  to  send  Senators  and  Representatives  to  Con- 
gress, is  still  partially  discriminated  against  so  long 
as  her  sons  are  practically  debarred  from  the  high- 
est honor  in  the  gift  of  the  Republic?  Shall  we  ever 
witness  a veritable  union,  not  of  law,  but  of  hearts, 
until,  with  the  cordial  concurrence  of  a large  part  of 
the  North,  a Southern  man  becomes  Chief  Magistrate? 

Another  truth  that  cannot  be  driven  home  too 
often  or  with  too  much  emphasis  is  the  complication 
of  the  question  of  nominating  a Southern  man  for 
the  Presidency  with  the  imperative  necessity  that  the 
first  post  helium  Southern  administration  shall  be 
indisputably  successful.  To  insure  such  success  it  is 
indispensable  that  the  temper  of  the  Republicans,  if 
beaten  in  1908,  shall  be  resigned  and  acquiescent,  for 
they  will  remain  masters  of  the  federal  Senate,  and, 
if  vindictive  and  defiant,  could  paralyze  all  the  efforts 
of  a Democratic  Chief  Magistrate  and  a Democratic 
House  of  Representatives.  Once  more  we  repeat  what 
we  said  in  another  place  nearly  two  years  ago,  that 
if  a Southern  President  is  to  leave  behind  him  a bright 
record  of  constructive  statesmanship  and  useful  legis- 
lation be  must  have  the  good-will,  if  not  the  active 
support,  of  the  whole  country;  and  such  good-will 
i.s  only  to  be  gained  from  a conviction,  deep  implanted 
at  the  North,  as  well  as  at  the  South,  that  both  sec- 
tions can  count  upon  his  sympathy,  and,  above  all, 
upon  that  intimate  acquaintance  without  which 
sympathy  is  fruitless.  Such  a conviction  unques- 
tionably exists  with  reference  to  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Is  such  all-embracing  sympathy,  sucH  intimate  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  views,  wishes,  and 
interests  of  all  sections  of  the  Republic  just  now  pos- 
sessed by  any  other  distinguished  son  of  the  South? 

There  is  another  point  of  view  from  which  the 
nomination  of  Woodrow  Wilson  might  not  only  exer- 
cise a healing  and  unifying  infiuence  upon  the  sections, 
but  also  have  a freshening  and  invigorating  effect 
on  the  whole  electorate.  The  American  voter  is 
pretty  tired  of  military  men,  professional  or  ama- 
teur, considered  in  the'  light  of  candidates  for  the 
Presidency.  He  is  also  just  a bit  tired  of  lawyers, 
and  even  of  judges.  He  has  become  alive  to  the  fact 
that,  as  things  are  now,  the  intellect  of  the  nation 
does  not  flow  solely  or  mainly  through  military,  fo- 
rensic. judicial,  and  legislative  channels.  He  knows 
that  in  our  day  industry  has  its  great  captains  and 
education  its  field  marshals.  Nor  will  any  man  now 
deny  the  right  of  eminent  and  fruitful  workers  in  the 
educational  field  to  challenge  the  higluwt  office  in 
the  gift  of  the  American  people  on  the  score  of  merit 
and  of  availabilitv.  As  a matter  of  fact,  even  in 
the  past  may  l)e  found  precedents  for  the  selection  of 
such  men  for  distinguished  functions  under  the  fed- 
eral government.  George  Bancroft,  who  was  Seen - 
tary  of  the  Navy  in  the  Polk  administration,  and  sub- 
sequently represented  the  country  in  London  and  in 
Berlin,  was  by  profession  a college  tutor  and  a school- 
master. Edward  Everett  left  tlie  pn'sidency  of  Har- 
vard College  to  l>ecome'  |f|lt^e%irjrf  gf  State.  ’ ANDREW 
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D.  White,  formerly  president  of  Cornell  University, 
has  been  invited  more  than  once  to  occupy  the  high- 
est posts  in  the  nation’s  diplomatic  service.  As  we 
pointed  out  twenty  months  ago,  no  one  has  ever  dis- 
puted that  the  statesmanlike  duties  assumed  by  these 
organizers,  directors,  and  inspircrs  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation were  admirably  discliarged.  Why,  then,  should 
not  the  Democratic  party  in  1908,  when  seeking  a 
nominee  for  the  Presidency  who  will  not  only  deserve 
but  command  success,  turn  its  eyes  in  the  same 
promising  direction?  It  certainly  could  find  in 
WooDBOW  Wilson,  the  president  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, a man  richly  qualified  for  the  leadership  of  the 
federal  government  by  great  natural  ability,  by  long 
and  distinguished  administrative  experience,  by  the 
illuminating  and  invigorating  trend  of  his  studies, 
by  his  exceptional  popularity,  and  by  his  unique 
power  of  securing  the  confidence,  the  sympathy,  and 
the  support  of  all  sections  of  the  Union. 

There  is  still  another  point  of  view  from  which  the 
name  of  Woodbow  Wilson  deserves  careful  consid- 
eration in  connection  with  the  next  Democratic  nom- 
ination. With  the  exception  of  ex-President  Cleve- 
land, he  is  the  only  widely  known  and  eminent 
American  citizen  who  at  the  "present  time  is  a resi- 
dent of  New  Jersey.  Now  there  is  not  a state  in  the 
Union,  not  even  Virginia  nor  Massachusetts,  that  has 
so  much  state  pride  as  New  Jersey.  Perhaps  for  the 
reason  that  uninformed  New-Yorkers  sometimes  speak 
of  her  with  condescension,  New  Jersey  passionately 
covets  the  recognition  and  appreciation  wdiich  she  be- 
lieves herself  to  deserve.  New  Jersey  has  never  had 
a President  of  the  United  States,  and  if  one  of  her 
native-born  or  adopted  sons  should  be  nominated  for 
that  great  office  by  a national  convention,  the  difficulty 
of  his  opponent  would  consist,  not  in  averting  his 
sweeping  of  the  state,  but  in  preventing  him  from 
securing  a unanimous  vote.  In  1908  only,  a Jersey- 
man  Avill  he  absolutely  certain  to  carry  New  Jersey, 
though  we  do  not  dispute  the  World's  assertion  that 
Governor  Johnson  would  run  considerably  better  than 
would  Mr.  Bbyan  in  that  state. 

What  is  true  of  New  Jersey  is  measurablv  true  of 
New  York  also.  There  is  a multitude  of  Princeton 
men  in  the  Empire  commonwealth  and  its  metropo- 
lis; and  wherever  you  meet  a Princeton  man  you  meet 
a sturdy,  devoted,  and  indefatigable  champion  of 
Woodbow  Wilson.  He  could  rely  with  almost  equal 
confidence  on  all  college  graduates  who  are  alive  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  nation 
by  organizers  and  administrators  of  our  great  uni- 
versities. arid  who  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for 
such  services  to  receive  due  recognition.  For  this 
reason,  and  becau.se  the  breadth  and  warmth  of  his 
human  sympathies,  together  with  the  soundness  and 
equity  of  his  political  and  economical  views — ^he  is 
a tariff  revisionist — would  commend  and  endear  him 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  we  believe  that 
Woodbow  Wilson  would  be  more  likely  than  any 
other  Democrat  to  carry  New  York  by  "a  handsome 
majority. 

We  scarcely  need  refer  to  the  effect  of  nominating 
a son  of  Virginia  for  the  Presidency  on  the  states 
which  in  ante-bellum  days  were  spoken  of  collectively 
as  constituting  the  “ South.”  There  is  not  a doubt 
that  Woodbow  Wilson  could  win  back  for  the  De- 
mocracy every  one  of  the  Southern  states  now  or  lately 
lost — namely,  Delaware,  Maryland,  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Missouri.  All  the  rest  of  the  Southern 
commonwealths  he  would  hold  in  a vise  of  steel.  On 
the  score,  then,  of  availability,  conjoined  with  the 
qualifications  of  high  character  and  eminent  abilitv. 
what  Democrat  can  possibly  vie  with  the  President  of 
Princeton  University? 


MAY  15,  1909 

Looking  Ahead 

We  now  expect  to  see  Woodrow  Wilson  elected 
Governor  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  in  1910  and 
nominated  for  President  in  1912  upon  a platform 
demanding  tariff  revision  dowoiward. 

MARCH  5,  1910 

An  Old  but  True  Saying 

We  believe  Colonel  George  Harvey  will  be  willing 
to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  if  the  party  will  nomi- 
nate somebody  that  nobody  else  would  support. — Hous- 
ton Post. 

One  with  Cod  is  a majority. 


Marse  Henry  on  the  Road 

We  are  happy  to  note  that  on  the  very  day — 
February  16th — when  he  reached  the  age  of  three- 
score and  ten,  Marse  Henry  Watterson  began  to 
perk  up.  Having  observed  that  “ half  the  editorial 
columns  that  come  to  us  are  headed  ‘ The  Demo- 
cratic Opportunity,’  ” he  pushed  the  scales  from 
his  eyes  and  took  a look  around,  with  cheering 
results.  Heartily  approving  our  suggestion  to 
Democrats  to  get  wise  and  busy,  he  continues : 

“ Easier  said  than  done  ” is  the  comment  which 
practical  men,  conversant  with  affairs,  will  make 
to  this  undeniable  generalization.  Colonel  Harvey 
feel.s  the  need  the  more  acutely,  since  nowdiere 
have  the  local  conditions  been  so  discouraging 
as  in  New  York.  These  seem  to  be  mending,  how- 
ever. Let  us  hope  that  they  will  mend  el.s<-where  as 
well.  If  they  do.  it  -must  be  through  the  process  of 
education  and  development,  because  the  old  order  hav- 
ing passed  from  the  scene,  we  shall  have  larg-dy  to 
rely  upon  the  new  order,  which  is  actually  in  the  sad- 
dle and  has  come  to  stay. 

As  Colonel  Harvey  says,  there  is  Governor  Harmon, 
of  Ohio.  There  is,  as  he  .says.  Governor  Marshall, 
of  Indiana.  Both  be  re-elected,!  That  would 
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place  them  in  the  running  and  far  in  the  lead.  The 
one  might  defeat  the  other.  That  would  open  the  way 
for  a third  man.  We  doubt  whether  any  party  would 
go  directly  to  a university  for  its  Presidential  nominee; 
but  all  that  is  said  of  Woodbow  Wilson  is  true,  and, 
if  the  Democrats  of  New  Jersey  make  him  Governor, 
whoever  comes  off  winner  in  tne  national  convention 
will  have  to  beat  him. 

Then  there  is  Folk.  “ What’s  the  matter  with 
Folk?”  The  politicians  out  in  Missouri  do  not  seem 
to  warm  to  Folk.  But  neither  did  the  politicians  in 
Ohio  w'arm  to  Taft.  Sometimes  parties  have  to  do  as 
they  may,  and  politicians — especially  local  and  state 
politicians — as  they  must;  their  adaptability,  as  a 
rule,  fairly  spontaneous  and  readily  adjusted.  Then, 
there  is  Gaynob — ! 

We  looks  towards  you.  Colonel  Harvey,  we  looks 
towards  you,  and  we  renews  the  assurance  of  our  dis- 
tinguished consideration ! 

We  cannot  consider  Marse  Henry’s  conversion 
as  complete,  but  it  is  to  rejoice  to  see  him  seated 
on  the  anxious  bench  alongside  the  recalcitrant 
Deacon.  It  is  only  a question  of  time  now  with 
both  of  them.  Perhaps  it  will  cheer  them  up  to 
hear  tliat  we  have  looked  into  that  little  matter 
in  Ohio  and  find  that  Governor  Harmon  is  as 
sure  of  re-election  as  the  Democrats  are  of  carry- 
ing New  York  and  New  Jersey. 


APRIL  9,  1910 

President  Wilson’s  Speech 

Whoever  is  interested  in  the  success  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  will  do  w’ell'to  read  on  pages  9 and  10 
of  this  issue  of  the  Weekly  the  recent  discourse  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  upon  what  that  party 
must  do  to  deserve  .success, 

“ We  must  supply  efficient  leaders,”  says  Dr. 
W1L.S0.V,  ‘‘  and  eschew  all  lower  personal  objects  of 
politics.”  That  is  true. 

And  what  are  the  higher  objects  that  he  would 
have  the  Democrats  attempt? 

He  names  them,  and  in  few  words.  The  Demo- 
crats must  serve  the  whole  people  rather  than  the 
“ business  interests  ” alone ; they  must  save  the  in- 
dividual from  being  crushed  or  unnecessarily  ham- 
pered by  the  organizatiesi  of  society;  they  must 
follow  the  Constitution  and  not  tw’ist  it  or  stretch 
it  unduly ; they  must  deal  with  the  trusts  not  as 
partners  of  government,  but  merely  as  conveniences 
in  our  economic  development;  they  must  take  the 
government  out  of  the  business  of  patronage,  and 
simplify  it,  and  “challenge  the  jieople  ...  to  de- 
pend upon  themselves  rather  than  upon  fostering 
powers  lodged  in  groups  of  individuals.” 

But  read  Dr.  Wilson’s  o^vn  words.  They  best 
convey  his  ideas,  and  the  ideas  are  fundamentally 
sound  and  important,  and  deserve  to  be  thoroughly 
assimilated  by  Democrats  who  seek  a sure  founda- 
tion for  their  hopes  to  rest  upon. 


JULY  2.3,  1910 

Progressive  Politics 

The  Arbiter  of  the  Destinies  of  the  Human  Race, 
having  chopped  down  six  mighty  elms  in  the  in- 
terest of  conservation,  and  having  swiped  the  beads 
of  perspiration  from  his  manly  brow,  assumed  the 
judgment  seat,  summoned  the  varlets  of  the  press, 
and  said : 

“ I want  to  make  it  clear  that  I am  seeing  both 
sides.  I wish  you  would  make  that  emphatic.  I want 
to  see  regulars  and  insurgent-s,  party  men  and  inde- 
pendents, Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans.” 

“ You  don’t  want  to  see  the  Democrats  win  next 
fall,  do  you,  Colonel  ? ” lie  was  asked. 

“ Not  if  the  Republicans  do  the  right  thing.”  he 
answered,  promptly. 

Good  Workl  Clearly  it  is  up  to  “the  Repub- 
licans.” Will  they  do  “ the  right  thing  ” or  won’t 
they?  We  should  like  really  to  know,  hut  inasmuch 
as  the  only  things  so  far  officially  approved  as  right 
are  Lodge  in  Ma.ssachusetts  and  Beveridge  in  In- 
diana, we  guess  we  shall  have  to  wait  and  see. 

Meanwliilc,  what  about  the  Democrats  who  are 
thus  gracioiLsly  invited  to  bask  in  royal  favor  in 
the  event  of  Republicans  going  wrong?  In  New 
York,  affairs  continue  unsettled.  Over  in  New 
Jersey  the  Democrats  have  persuaded  their  best 
man — Woodrow  Wilson — ^to  accept  the  nomination 
for  Governor  if  it  shall  come  to  him  unsought  and 
with  substantial  unanimity.  As  the  Evening  Post 
well  and  truly  says ; 

Woodrow  Wn.soN  has  done  the  right  thing,  and  in 
precisely  the  right  way,  in  stating  his  attitude  toward 
the  proposal  to  make  him  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  He  will  “ not  in  any 
circumstances  do  anything  to  obtain  ” the  nomination; 
he  does  not  “ wish  to  draw  away  from  ” his  present 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  head  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity: but  if.  as  many  well-informed  persons  have 
assured  him.  it  is  “ the  wish  and  hope  of  a decided 
majority  of  the  thoughtful  Democrats  of  the  State 
that  ho  should  accept”  the  party’s  nomination  for  the 
Governorship,  he  would  deem  it  a ‘‘duty  as  well  as 
an  honor  and  a privilege  to  do  so.”  If  he  should  be 
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nominated,  it  may  confidently  be  predicted  that  he 
will  express  himself  on  the  questions  of  the  day  with 
the  same  frankness  and  the  same  dignity  with  which 
he  has  stated  his  position  in  regard  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  nomination.  The  New  Jersey  campaign  would 
be  sure  to  become  one  of  the  centers  of  interest 
throughout  the  country,  besides  l>eing  of  a character 
to  tone  up  the  political  situation  in  New  Jersey  itself. 
Already  it  is  stated  that  Republican  managers  are 
bracing  up  to  the  necessity  of  finding  a candidate 
fitted  to  be  measured  against  Woodbow’  Wilson  in 
case  he  should  be  put  up  by  the  Democrats.  His  state- 
ment of  his  attitude  absolves  him  from  the  necessity  of 
paying  any  further  attention  to  the  pre-nomination 
canvass,  but  it  makes  it  incumbent  on  earnest  Demo- 
crats in  New  Jersey  to  use  every  effort  toward  the 
securing  of  a candidacy  which  would  help  both  the 
party  and  the  cause  of  good  government  not  only  in 
their  own  state,  but  throughout  the  country. 

Likewise  the  World: 

In  their  search  for  a candidate  for  Governor  the 
Democrats  of  New  Jersey  aimed  nigh  and  they  have 
been  successful.  When  *Dr.  Woodbow  Wilson  sig- 
nifies a willingness  to  accept  political  leadership  in 
that  state  there  is  encouragement  for  the  organiza- 
tion everywhere.  Good  men  and  great  men  are  not 
likely  to  force  themselves  on  the  party,  but  they  will 
be  found  and  they  will  respond  to  the  call  of  the 
people  if  they  are  wanted. 

An  educator  by  profession  and  never  a politician. 
Dr.  Wilson  is  more  of  a statesman  than  most  of  the 
men  w’ho  have  passed  their  lives  in  public  office.  He 
understands  the  philosophy  of  government.  He  appre- 
ciates the  virtues,  the  capacity,  and  the  limitations 
of  popular  rule.  He  has  meditated,  written,  and 
spoken  much  on  all  phases  of  our  politics,  and  his  ut- 
terances will  be  scrutinized  in  vain  for  demagogy,  vio- 
lence, or  folly.  He  has  a penetrating,  and  an  inform- 
ing mind.  He  has  a patriotic  desire  to  be  helpful. 
Above  all,  he  has  character. 

If  the  people  of  New  Jersey  make  Dr.  Wilson  Gov- 
ernor they  will  have  a g^reat  Chief  Magistrate. 

And  the  Svn : 

Whether  or  not  Woodbow  Wilson  is  the  next  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  whether 
or  not,  that  is,  the  nomination  goes  to  him  on  his 
own  terms  as  representing  “ the  wish  and  hope  of  a 
decided  majority  of  the  thoughtful  Democrats  ” of 
his  state,  the  fact  that  he  is  willing  to  take  it,  so 
offered,  and  would  regard  it  as  “ an  honor  and  a 
privilege  ” as  well  as  a duty,  is  one  of  not  a few  happy 
omens  for  the  national  Democracy. 

Too  long  that  party  has  been  the  object,  and  the  just 
object,  of  general  contempt,  of  its  own  contempt. 
Futile,  impotent,  Bryanized.  bedlamized,  it  has  held 
out  nothing  to  honorable  ambition.  A future  of  hope- 
less fatuity  seemed  to  lay  before  it.  Many  of  the 
men  who  voted  its  national  ticket  did  so  only  liecause 
they  were  sure  that  it  would  be  defeated,  it  seemed 
incapable  of  effectual  opposition,  incapable  of  enlarged 
views.  It  was  given  over  to  petty  brabbles  and  ex- 
ploited for  the  benefit  of  a charlatan. 

Well,  a change  has  come  over  it.  It  has  got  a man 
or  two  in  conspicuous  office  who  is  recommending  it  by 
well-considered  efficient  action,  by  real  reforms  and 
economies.  Not  merely  on  account  of  Republican  fac- 
tions or  mistakes,  but  by  its  own  positive  achievement, 
it  is  earning  remission  for  its  idiocies  and  proving 
itself  fit  for  power.  Its  present  is  fruitful.  It  can 
nourish  reasonable  hopes.  Democrats  of  intellect  and 
sense,  men  highly  fitted  for  public  life,  can  feel  once 
more  that  the  post  of  honor  is  the  public  station. 

And  the  Newark  Evening  News: 

Whatever  the  event,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
leadership  of  the  Woodbow  Wilson  type  is  the  one 
thing  that  would  rehabilitate  the  Democratic  party 
and  place  the  coming  campaign  upon  a dignified  level. 

And  the  Boston  Herald: 

It  would  he  a long  leap  from  Wn.LiAM  Jennings 
Bbyan  to  Woodbow  Wilson. 

It  would,  indeed.  But  isn’t  it  high  time  for  the 
Democratic  party  to  make  some  sort  of  jump? 
It  has  been  shivering  on  the  brink  of  oblivion  ever 
since  the  Orator  from  the  Platte  donned  the  crown 
of  thorns,  and,  until  quite  recently,  it  has  seemed 
likely  to  just  peter  out.  But  the  immediate  ques- 
tion is  not  of  the  Presidency,  but  of  the  Governor- 
ship of  a great  state.  Goodness  knows  New  Jersey 
needs  a big  man.  She  now  has  a chance  to  get 
one,  and  should,  in  all  conscience,  seize  the  op- 
portunity. Let  other  commonwealths  take  heart 
and  do  likewise!  The  states  cannot  hope  to  retain 
the  power  and  dignity  scrupulously  withheld  for 
them  by  the  Constitution  unless  they  install  their 
biggest  men  in  the  biggest  places.  New  Jersey  is 
setting  the  pace.  Will  the  others  heed  her  ad- 
mirable example? 


The  Big  State  of  Jersey 

Curiously  enough,  the  only  note  sounded  in  New 
Jersey  in  antagonism  to  the  prospective  candidacy 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  for  Governor  emanates  from 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  independent  public 
journals  in  the  state — the  Newark  Sunday  Call. 
No  le.ss  odd  than  its  attitude,  moreover,  are  its 
reasons.  “A  good  many  of  us,”  it  says,  “would 
rote  for  President  Wilson  on  the  simple  ground 
that  a man  of  his  hraiiLs  and  energy  would  be 
pretty  certain  to  make  good  in  any  office  within  the 
gift  of  the  people  of  his  state.”  But,  alas!  “it  is 
just  a little  spa sand  ff4here  have  been  those 
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who  have*  said  that  they  are  afraid  New  Jersey 
with  (lovernor  \Vils')N  iniglit  he  top-heavy.”  If 
so,  so  much  the.  better  for  the  state.  But  is  not 
our  Newark  contemporary  unduly  modest  ^ Out 
of  fifty-two  states  and  tt>rritories.  New  Jersey 
stands  sixteenth  in  population  and  sixth  in  in- 
dustry'. It  I'.as  of  capital  invested  in 

nianufaetiirinp,  pays  2(»H,()0()  wa^e-earners  $T2H,- 
(KK).(MK)  a year  in  wages,  and  turns  out  nearly 
$S()0.(KK),(K)()  of  products.  Only  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania. Illinois,  Nfassachusetts,  and  Ohio  suri>n^« 
h<*r  in  this  respect — and  Ohio,  despite  her  vastly 
greater  area,  is  very  little  ahead.  Even  among 
cities,  the  home  of  the  Sunday  Call  stands  six- 
teenth, and  its  neighbor,  Jersey  City,  seventeenth, 
in  iK)pulation.  A little  s^te'f  Not  at  all.  It  is 
one  of  the  biggest  in  Cfnkm,  and  lE  |u^t  to 
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have  in  its  Ex(‘cutive  Mansion — which  also  it  ought 
to  have,  but  ha.sn’t — its  very  biggest  man.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  .Mr.  Taft  got  a plurality  of  82,0t)0, 
it  may  not  put  him  then*,  but — you  never  can  tell. 

APOUST  6,  IttlO 

The  Effect  of  a Candidacy 

The  govoriiiiiciits  that  an*  best  regulated  and  have 
most  vitality  are  tlioso  wliieh.  by  means  of  their  in- 
stitutions. can  renew  themselves.  .\nd  tlie  way  to 
renew  themselves  is  to  bring  the  government  back  to 
its  original  principles. 

This  was  the  utterance  of  a stat(*sman  who  lived 
centuries  ago. 

1 want  to  tind  tiu*  l)est  man  for  the  otiice;  the  man 
who  is  most  acceptable  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Republican  party  and  the  independent  voters. 
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Or,  as  revised  for  public^ition,  in  view  of  certain 
criticism : 

If  I am  consulted,  my  position  is  that  we  must  tind, 
not  only  the  best  man  for  the  ollice,  but  the  man  most 
desired  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  Republican  and  inde- 
pendent voters. 

This  was  the  utterance  of  a politician  of  the 
pr(*sent  day. 

The  two  modes  of  procedim'  thus  indicated  are 
wlnJIy  divergent.  With  res|K*ct  to  the  making  of 
politi«*al  issues,  the  one  upholds  rtwersion  to  prin- 
cii)le;  the  other  subsen'cs  expediency.  Applied  to 
tile  selection  of  candidatx's  for  public  office,  by  the 
one  charaeb'r  is  consid(*red  the  iirime  retiuisite; 
by  the  other,  availability.  It  matters  not  to  the 
directive  politician  what  may  be  the  real  purpos<*s 
of  a nominee,  so  offeuae 
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to  0110  or  more  of  various  classes,  and  consequent- 
ly, upon  grounds  of  negation,  can  be  expected  to 
catch  the  votes  of  all.  The  sole  aim  is  success  at 
the  polls,  and  all  means,  however  disingenuous 
and  seemingly  discreditable,  are  held  to  be  justitied 
by  the  end  in  view.  Per  contra,  to  the  mind  of 
the  patriotic  statesman,  triumph  upon  such  terms 
seems  unworthy  and  is  consequently  undesired. 
The  ultimate  effect  of  precedent  established  by 
the  adoption  of  wrongful  methods  is  reckoned  more 
harmful  than  the  temporary  gain  thus  acquired, 
and  no  hesitation  is  felt  in  putting  the  burden  tvf 
rectification  of*  temporary  error  upon  the  better 
understanding  of  the  future.  But,  we  are  in- 
formed, concept  such  as  this  is  idealism,  and  at- 
tempt to  apply  it  in  an  intensely  practical  age 
would  be  futile. 

Surely,  if  this  be  a statement  of  fact,  thoughtful 
citizens  must  regard  the  immediate  future  of  the 
Republic  with  no  little  foreboding.  But  is  tlie 
premise  correct?  Is  the  assertion  true?  Admit 
conditions  whose  existence  cannot  be  denied. 
Grant  that  an  ignorant  and  selfish  charlatan,  by 
virtue  of  his  attractive  personality,  appealing  elo- 
quence, and  helpful  environment,  has  virtually  con- 
trolled one  great  political  party,  to  its  infinite  hurt, 
w’ith  respect  to  both  principle  and  policy,  for  six- 
teen long  years.  Grant  that  another  adventurous 
spirit,  by  exercise  of  sheer  daring  and  matchless 
cunning,  has,  in  the  same  historic  interval,  achieved 
unprecedented  personal  ascendancy  in  the  domi- 
nant organization.  Grant  that  a rapacious  clique 
thwarted  an  honest  Chief  Magistrate’s  best  en- 
deavors to  lift  some  of  the  burdens  of  taxation 
from  the  shoulders  of  a long-suffering  people. 
Grant  that,  in  many  states,  notably  in  our  great- 
est, the  best  intentions  of  high-minded  Executives 
have  been  rendered  nugatory  by  jealous  party 
leaders,  drunk  with  obvious  power  derived  from 
st'cret  sources.  Grant  that  corruption  continues 
to  be  the  silent  partner  of  politics  in  scores  of 
municipal  and  local  governments.  Must  we,  there- 
fore, assume  that  the  American  people  have  defi- 
nitely renounced  their  allegiance  to  ideals,  have 
forfeited  their  self-respect,  have  parted  with  their 
common  sense? 

We  hope  not — and  we  have  reason  to  think  not. 
The  reason  is  this : 

For  a score  of  years  an  important  Eastern  state 
has  been  misruled  by  satraps  of  a party  whose 
authority  has  been  sustained  by  official  patronage — 
federal  and  state.  The  people  have  chafed  under 
such  dispensation  and  have  craved  a change;  but 
the  sole  alternative  offered  by  the  opposition,  prom- 
^ ising  no  better,  was  not  acceptable. 

So  the  matter  rested,  with  every  prospect  of 
yet  another  disheartening  campaign  involving  a 
choice  between  candidates  named  by  two  trading 
“ machines,”  until  a certain  recent  day,  when  sud- 
denly there  appeared,  like  a meteor  in  the  sky,  the 
announcement  that  a fully  equipped  and  most 
eminent  citizen  would  accept  his  party’s  nomina- 
tion if  it  should  come  to  him  unsought  and  with- 
out entail.  His  message  was  simple  and  direct. 
He  had  no  wish  for  the  place;  he  had  other  work 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  hand;  he  did  not  say, 
but  all  knew,  that  his  election  would  involve  great 
personal  sacrifices;  he* would  prefer  inuneasurably 
to  remain  at  the  head  of  a great  university — hut, 
all  his  life,  he  had  preached  the  duty  of  citizen- 
ship, all  his  life  he  had  lamented  the  tendency  to 
evade  public  responsibilities,  all  his  life  he  had 
urged  subordination  of  personal  inclinations  to 
public  service.  If.  then,  as  so  it  seemed,  a large 
number  of  his  fellow-citizens  sinct'rely  believed 
that  the  occasion  demanded  him  a.s  his  party’s 
candidate,  he  could  not  fail  to  heed  the  call,  re- 
gardless of  the  result  at  the  polls,  without  giving 
the  lie  in  practice  to  all  that,  as  an  eilucator,  he 
had  preached. 

Behold  the  effect!  Immediately  the  manag('rs 
of  the  party  in  power  awoke  to  the  lu'cessity  of 
revising  their  calculations.  The  “ average  ” candi- 
date would  not  now  serve.  They  must  find  a man 
of  the  highest  standard  to  cope  with  such  a one 
in  opposition.  Their  most  outspoken  public  jour- 
nals emphatically  declarcfl  the  state  to  be  “ already 
lest”  in  the  event  of  their  failure  or  refusal  to 
do  so.  Irinnediately.  too,  previsions  were  chang<‘d 
throiighoul  the  statt*  with  respect  to  candidati’s 
for  the  Legislature.  The  opposing  ])arty  at  last 
hcheld  a 'chance  to  win  under  inspiring  lead('rship 
if  oidy  they  should  nominate  their  best  men.  To 
offset  this  sentiment  of  encouragement,  the  party 
in  powder  foresaw  the  need  of  naming  their  best. 
The  entire  face  of  state  polities  was  changed  and 
Iht'  .standard  of  fitness  for  public  position  was 
raised  overnight  by  the  simple  declaration  of  a 
conscientious  citizen. 

Beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  commonwealth, 
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moreover,  the  effect  has  been  no  less  marked  and 
gratifying.  Xew'  life  has  been  injected  into  the 
decK‘pit  and  appareutfv  decaying* old  party  of  the 
ma.ss<*s.  detnands  for  sane  platforms  and  strong 
nominations  have  Ik^cu  well-nigh  univt'rsal.  a 
higher  level  is  sought  throughout  the  countr5\  and 
a higher  level  will  surely  be  attained,  b.v  the  one 
party  in  the  hope  of  scoring  at  last,  and  by  the 
other  as  the  only  possible  means  of  holding  its  own. 

W>><)WU)W  Wn.soN  ina.v  not  ekxrted  Governor 
of  New'  Jersey.  lie  may  not  even  be  nominated. 
He  is  not  really  an  “ available  ” candidate.  He 
has  offended  Gapital.  lie  has  offended  Labor.  He 
has  rebuked  Bigotry.  He  has  comlemned  Li(;ense. 
Practically  every  class,  wdiose  favor  the  modern 
politician  quoted  above  w’ould  cultivate,  has  fallen 
under  the  ban  of  his  unreserved  and  unwavering 
judgment.  We  ourselves  have  the  honor  of  differ- 
ing with  him  to  some  extent  respecting  American 
government  of  the  Philippines.  His  very  nature 
forbids  trimming  sails  to  catch  popular  breezes, 
and  no  power  or  ambition  could,  in  our  judgment, 
divert  his  adhesion  a hair’s-brea'^'^h  from  the  states- 
man’s utterance  quoted  above: 

The  governments  that  are  best  regulated  and  have 
most  vitality  are  those  which,  by  means  of  their  in- 
stitutions, can  renew  themselves.  And  tlie  way  to 
renew  themselves  is  to  bring  the  government  back  to 
its  original  principles. 

That  is  not  Radicali.sm.  It  is  not  Reactionism. 
It  is  prudent  Progression.  TTpon  that  broad  plat- 
form, if  any,  we  suspect,  Woodrow  Wilson  will 
stand  or  fall,  a.s  the  case  ma.y  be,  with  the  perfect 
serenity  of  one  who  has  satisfied  his  conscience  b.y 
expressing  his  willingness  to  perform  a civic  dut.y. 

That  the  election  of  a man  of  such  undoubted 
abilit.v,  courage,  and  character  would  be  stimulat- 
ing and  a godsend  to  the  entire  countrj'  is,  w’e 
Ixdieve,  beyond  question.  But  the  most  important 
achievement  has  alrc*ad.y  been  wrought.  The  re- 
sounding plaudits  that  have  greeted  his  expression 
(;f  willingness  to  iK'come  — in  the  old-fashioned 
phrase — a true  ser\'ant — not  a w'ilful  master — of 
the  public,  proves  conclusively  that  the  American 
people  have  been  fooled  this  time  as  long  as  they 
can  be  fooled,  and  await  w'ith  eagerness  opportuni- 
ties to  show  that  they  have  not  renounced  their 
allegiance  to  ideals,  have  not  forfeited  their  self- 
respect,  have  not  parted  with  their  common  sense. 

So  much  at  least  has  l)een  accomplisheil 

SEPTEMBER  10,  1910 
President  Wilson  to  the  Lawyers 

Everybod.y  seems  to  agree  that  nowadays,  right 
here  in  free  America,  democracy  needs  a lot  of 
looking  after.  The  note  of  free-and-easy  confidence 
and  optimism  on  the  subject,  once  .so  common,  is 
grown  decidedly  rare.  People  may  differ  about  the 
precise  character  of  the  danger.  While  some  fear 
that  “ the  interests  ” will  simply  go  on  increasing 
their  power,  others  are  more  concerned  lest  there 
be  a sudden  revulsion  to  Socialism.  B\it  that  there 
is  danger  to  democracy  in  the  way  business  is  now 
carried  on,  and  that  something  must  be  done  about 
it — something  serious  and  thoroughgoing  and  dif- 
ficult— this  feeling  is  in  the  air.  Along  with  it 
goes  the  desire  for  guidance  and  coumsel,  the  de- 
mand and  searching,  more  or  less  unconscious,  but 
more  and  more  urgent,  for  leadership.  Now  this 
demand  is  direct'd  toward  the  politicians,  now 
toward  the  scholars,  now  toward  the  clergy  and 
others  committed  to  good  works,  now  toward  those 
very  masters  in  bu.sine.ss  whase  power  is  the  most 
disturbing  feature  of  the  situation.  In  an  addn^ss 
before  the  American  Bar  Assr)ciation  at  Chat- 
tanooga last  wc(‘k.  President  Wo(H)row  Wilson,  of 
Princeton,  turns  it  full  upon  the  lawyers. 

He  speaks  as  himself  a lav'^'cr,  and  the  reasons 
he  give.s  why  our  present  emergency  presents  to 
his  profession  a peculiar  and  transcendent  op- 
portunity and  obligation  cannot  be  lightly  dis- 
missed. It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  he  makes 
out  his  case;  that  ho  shows  that  the  bar  is  the 
profession,  that  the  lawyers  are  the  men,  whose 
aid  and  counsel  democracy  in  America  Is  at  pres- 
ent iXHniliarly  in  need  of. 

Democracy  in  Need  of  Legal  Advice 

To  show  how  President  Wilson  shows  this  would 
be  to  give  in  different  form  a great  part  of  an 
addn'ss  which  would  much  bett<*r  be  read  in  th<' 
form  he  himself  gave  to  it;  but  to  indicate  briefly 
the  train  of  thought  he  follows  may  be  ]X‘rinissible. 

Our  pres<‘nt  struggle,  he  points  out.  like  all  the 
past  struggles  of  society,  i.s  a struggle  for  law. 
The  history  of  liberty  is  a histor>'  of  law.  What 
we  are  lighting  for  is  not  right  ideas  alxuit  this 
new  order  in  business,  about  corporations  and 
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trusts,  about  our  own  and  other  people’s  rights 
and  duties,  but  the  embodying  and  establishing  of 
those  right  ideas  in  law,  so  that  society  shall  be 
actually  conformed  to  them.  And  the  need  is  not 
merely  for  law,  but  for  a kind  of  law  that  lay- 
men will  not  readily  find  or  frame.  It  comes,  too, 
at  a time  wlieu  the  understanding  of  law,  par- 
ticularly constitutional  law,  is  far  less  general  than 
it  used  to  be,  and  also  the  interest  in  law;  at  a time 
when  legislatures  listen  with  impatience  to  con- 
stitutional discussions;  when  the  great  mass  of 
lawyers  have  bwn  them-selves  drawn  into  those  dis- 
tinctly business  activities  which  characterize  the 
age,  and  devote  their  knowledge  and  skill  solely  to 
the  sendee  of  particular  interests.  The  lawyer- 
statesman  is  the  only  man  who  can  meet  the  precise 
need  of  society  to-day;  and  the  call  for  him  is  all 
the  more  urgent  because  it  comes  when  law  and 
statesmanship  seem  to  be  nearer  a complete  divorce 
than  at  any  time  since  a group  of  great  lawyers 
framed  our  Constitution.  Expert  legal  knowledge 
and  instinct,  exercised  in  statesmanship — this  is 
the  requirement. 

It  may  be  put  more  specifically.  The  dominant 
device  of  the  time  is  the  corporation — so  distinctly 
a legal  device  that  it  is  in  great  measure  a legal 
fiction — and  the  marvelous  extension  of  its  func- 
tion has  submerged  the  great  mass  of  individuals 
and  raised  up  a few  to  a height  where  they  are 
practically  freed  from  individual  responsibility. 
To  rehabilitate  the  individual  — by  rescuing  the 
submerged,  by  making  resi>onsible  the  over- 
powerful and  over-privileged — is  the  task  in  hand ; 
and  it  is  clearly  a task  for  the  same  kind  of  skill 
that  has  created  the  corporation  and  made  its  im- 
munities so  bewilderingly  effective.  More  spe- 
cifically still,  the  problem  for  the  lawyer-statesman, 
the  problem  of  the  corporation,  is  to  “abandon 
at  the  right  points  the  fatuous,  antiquated,  and 
quite  unnecessary  fiction  which  treats  it  as  a legal 
person”:  There  is  this  happy  illustration: 

One  tliinks  of  the  old  Confederation,  which  we  had 
to  abandon  because  it  tried  to  govern  states  and  could 
not  command  individuals. 

And  there  is  a wealth  of  amplification  and  en- 
forcement of  the  central  appeal  which  makes  it. 
one  would  say,  irresistible  by  men  of  any  noble- 
ness. It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  the  oratory  of 
recent  years — even  since  political  insurgency  set 
a new  standard  of  candor  with  public  questions — 
another  taking  account  of  our  present  state  which 
goes  straighter  to  the  vital  issues,  or  offers  so  prac- 
tical a lead. 

SEPTEMBER  24,  1910 

Well  Done,  New  Jersey 

It  is  a great  day  for  New  Jersey  and  a great  day 
for  the  nation  when  a man  like  Woodrow  Wil.son 
comes  forward  to  help  reclaim  and  vivify  our  political 
life. 

So  says  the  Evening  Post  and  so  say  they  all — 
the  World,  the  Times,  the  Sun,  the  Springfield 
Pepiihlican,  the  Indianapolis  News,  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch, 
the  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  the  Boston 
Herald,  the  Philadelphia  Record — all  of  the  big  in- 
dependent public  journals  of  the  country.  No  less 
vital  and  significant  is  the  attitude  of  the  press 
of  New  Jersey.  The  Democratic  newspapers,  le<i 
by  the  faithful  old  Trenton  True  American,  are 
enthusiastic,  of  course.  That  was  to  have  been 
expected.  But  New  Jersey  has  strong  independent 
papers.  One  of  the  ablest  and  highest-minded  in 
the  UiiiUxl  States  is  the  Newark  Evening  Neu's, 
which  says: 

WoooROW'  Wilson  is  the  nominee  of  the  Democrat ie 
party  for  (Sovenior.  He  is  more  tlian  this,  thougli. 
He  is  the  camlidati’  of  thousands  of  Jerseymen,  who 
have  never  been  allied  with  the  Democracy. 

So  far  as  the  Governorship  goes,  the  campaign  tin’s 
fall  is  not  to  he  conducted  on  strict  party  lines.  Ties 
of  partisanship  have  lieen  loosed  in  this  year  of  grace 
and  insurgency. 

The  crying  demand  throughout  the  country  is  not 
for  party  success,  but  for  good  government,  for  repre- 
sentatives unbossed  by  special  interests,  for  officials 
who  will  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  masses  instead  of 
the  classes.  'Die  demand  is  for  a real  Democracy,  not 
a sham  one;  for  stat<*smanship,  not  demagoguery;  for 
an  upriglit  administration,  not  one  that  is*  onlv 
straight  in  partisanship. 

'I'lie  president  of  Princeton  University  meets  these 
re<iuin-ments  of  the  times. 

His  ability  a+t  an  administrator  is  acknowledged. 

He  has  been  accused  of  lieing  no  politician,  but  no 
one  has  disputed  bis  statesmanlike  qualifications. 

A noted  student  of  governmental  affairs,  he  has 
always  been  found  preaching  Democracy. 

A political  economist,  he  lias  stood  consistently  for 
a square  ileal  to  hotli  labor  and  capital. 

A bidiever  in  personal  integrity,  lie  has  insisted  that 
jiersonal  wrong-doing,  even  when  garbed  in  corporation 
robes,  must  lie  ]H‘rsonalIv  punished. 

He  holds  that  no  position  in  the  public  service,  in 
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financial  aflTairs,  or  in  corporation  control  is  so  liigh 
as  to  relieve  individuals  from  moral  responsibility  for 
tbeir  acts. 

By  his  personality  and  by  liis  beliefs,  Dr.  Wn.S0N 
lias  thus  become,  as  the  result  of  a Democratic  nomina- 
tion, a candidate  who  is  more  than  party-wide. 

His  nomination  marks  a new  era  in  New  Jersey 
politics.  His  selection  has  raised  the  political  stand- 
ard to  a new  high  level. 

Dr.  WiLSO.v  has  not  been  named  primarily  because 
of  his  availability  as  a vote-getter.  He  has  been . 
chosen  for  his  fitness  for  the  position  of  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  a great  state.  And,  of  course,  the  recognition 
of  that  ability  means  votes. 

New  Jersey  voters  will  honor  both  themselves  and 
their  state  by  electing  Dr.  Wilson. 

Another  is  the  Jersey  Journal,  which  for  thirty- 
orld  years  was  the  sturdy  spokesman  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  but  now  speaks  up  frankly  and 
pointedly : 

The  Democrats  have  nominated  not  only  their 
strongest  man,  but  one  of  the  really  big  men  of  this 
country,  for  Governor.  If  the  Republicans  fail  to 
nominate  their  strongest  man,  Woodrow  Wilson’s 
majority  will  probably  make  the  Maine  landslide  look 
like  a stage  performance  in  comparison. 

The  selection  of  Dr.  Wilson  is  more  than  a party 
^tter.  He  is  not  a politician  or  an  office-seeker.  He 
is  a type  of  the  very  highest  citizenship,  an  original 
thinker,  a man  of  great  executive  force,  eloquent,  able, 
fearless,  clean,  and  patriotic.  The  people  understand 
that  the  promises  he  makes  and  those  of  the  platform 
upon  which  he  stands  will  be  kept. 

The  November  election  in  New  Jersey  promises  to 
become  historic. 

A third  is  the  Newark  Sunday  Gall,  which  per- 
ceives “ abundant  cause  for  the  general  satisfaction 
which  is  expressed  on  every  side,  in  all  parties  and 
factions,  by  men  of  principle  in  the  nomination.” 
“ Thousands,”  it  concludes,  “ who  have  heretofore 
supported  the  Republican  party,  albeit  with  some 
qualms,  will  turn  to  Dr.  Wilson  with  confidence 
and  with  satisfaction.  His  career,  his  literary 
works,  his  speeches,  and  his  personality  have  raised 
him  to  a position  high  in  the  ranks  of  statesmen, 
and  his  is  no  cold-blooded  intellectuality.  He  is 
a cordial  and  sympathetic  and  essentially  modest 
man,  yet  he  has  shown  that  he  can  fight,  and  he 
has  led  a wholesome  life,  inspired  by  high  ideals 
and  guided  by  settled  principles.  If  he  is  elected, 
there  will  be  found  in  the  executive  office  at  Tren- 
ton a gentleman,  a man  of  honor,  a Governor  who 
will  command  respect  for  himself  as  well  as  for 
the  office  he  fills.” 


True  Leadership 

The  Sunday  Call  also  notes  the  fact — it  was  a 
fact — that  “the  unrest  and  deep  dissatisfaction  of 
many  Republicans  with  the  Republican  party  in 
the  state  and  with  its  failures  of  administration 
would  have  made  the  election  of  almost  any  re- 
spectable Democrat  a possibility,  and  the  tempta- 
tion to  use  such  a condition  for  the  benefit  of  bosses 
must  have  been  considerable.  That  the  leaders  took 
a broader  view  and  determined  to  rehabilitate  De- 
mocracy, as  well  as  win  an  election,  was  gratifying 
in  the  extreme.”  It  was,  indeed.  When  former 
Senator  James  Smith,  Jr.,  in  one  of  the  most 
effective  speeches  ever  made  in  a political  con- 
vention, declared  that  practically  none  of  the  two 
hundred  and  forty  delegates  from  Essex  had  ever 
seen  Mr.  Wilson,  that  personally  he  knew  him 
very  slightly,  but  that  all  were  animated  solely 
by  a desire  to  raise  the  highest  possible  standard, 
he  spoke  the  exact  truth.  When  Robert  Davis  was 
asked  to  disregard  the  time-honored  precedent,  of 
Hudson  voting  as  a unit,  he  did  not  hesitate  an  in- 
stant to  waive  his  strong  personal  inclinations  in 
the  common  interest.  There  followed  an  absolutely 
“ open  ” convention,  in  which  each  and  every  one 
of  the  fourteen  hundred  delegates  sixjke  what  he 
liked  and  voted  as  he  pleased.  This  was  the  very 
antithesis  of  bossism;  it  was  leadership  of  the 
highest  order.  Mr.  Wilson  paid  due  and  fitting 
tribute  to  the  breadth  and  unselfishness  of  these 
two  leaders,  in  particular  w^hen,  in  accepting  the 
nomination,  he  declared  without  reservation  of  any 
kind: 


I did  not  seek  this  nomination.  I Tiave  made  no 
pledge  and  have  given  no  promise.  Still  more,  not 
only  was  no  pledge  asked,  but,  as  far  as  I know,  none 
was  desired. 

If  elected,  as  I expect  to  he,  I am  left  absolutely 
free  to  serve  you  with  all  singleness  of  purpose.  It  is 
a new  era  when  these  things  can  be  said,  and  in  con- 
nection with  this  I feel  that  the  dominant  idea  of  the 
moment  is  the  responsibility  of  deserving.  I will  have 
to  serve  the  state  very  well  in  order  to  deserve  the 
honor  of  being  at  its  head. 


Heartening  words,  these  1 It  is,  indeed,  the  be- 
ginning of  a new  era  when  such  things  can  l)0 
truly  said.  No  wonder,  as  the  Evening  Post  re- 
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absolutely 


Mr.  Wilson’s  majority  will  be  about  forty  thou- 
sand. That’s  all. 


Looking  Ahead 

\\’c  now  expect  to  see  Woodrow  Wilson  elected 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  in  1910  and  nominated  for 
President  in  1912  upon  a platform  demanding  tariff 
revision  downward. — Harper’s  Weekly  of  May  15, 
1009. 

At  the  expiration  of  sixteen  months  since  the 
above  appeared  in  this  place,  we  perceive  no  oc- 
casion to  revise  our  calculations. 


OCTOBER  22,  1910 

The  Campaign  in  New  Jersey 

It  is  a novel  and  remarkable  canvass  that  Wood- 
row  Wilson  is  making  in  New  Jersey.  Abandon- 
ing all  partisan  claptrap  at  the  outset,  he  went 
straight  to  the  heart  of  his  subject,  and  not  once, 
in  a small  multitude  of  speeches,  has  let  the  main 
thread  slip  through  his  fingers.  The  foundation 
of  his  argument  is  the  simple  fact  that  the  Re- 
publican leaders  owe  so  much  to  the  special  inter- 
ests which  have  helped  to  keep  them  in  power  that 
they  cannot  honorably  break  the  alliance.  He 
makes  no  claim  that  Democratic  leaders  would 
have  acted  otherwise  under  like  circumstances. 
He  perceives  little  difference  between  the  avowed 
principles  of  the  two  parties  and  none  at  all  be- 
tween the  great  masses  of  voters  who  comprise 
them.  He  rests  his  case  solely  upon  the  condition 
which  has  tied  the  party  in  power  hand  and  foot 
and  has  left  the  other  free  at  least  to  act  in  the 
interest  of  all  the  people.  Whether  it  can  or  will 
so  act,  if  given  the  opportunity,  Mr.  Wilson  does 
not  assume  to  say.  But  he  does  think  the  time 
has  come  when  a test  should  he  made,  in  view  of 
the  hopeless  entanglement  of  the  directors  of  the 
Republican  party. 

This  is  new  doctrine,  but  none  can  gainsay  its 
logic  or  soundness.  That  it  is  welcome  is  indicated 
by  the  size  of  the  audiences  which  have  gathered 
to  listen  and  by  the  wide-spread  attention  accorded 
throughout  the  country.  Probably  never  before 
have  the  utterances  of  a candidate  for  Governor 
constituted  the  theme  of  so  many  editorials.  And 
there  seems  to  be  no  cessation  of  interest  either 
within  or  without  the  state. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  intrenched 
opposition  continues  in  a state  of  stupor.  How  to 
cope  with  keen  intelligence,  perfect  candor,  and 
obvious  sincerity  seems  to  be  beyond  their  ken. 
At  present  they  are  grasping  vaguely  at  straws. 
The  Republican  candidate,  Mr.  Vivian  M.  Lewis, 
an  amiable  and  estimable  young  man,  first  essayed 
to  uphold  his  stand -pat  platform,  but  has  now 
virtually  repudiated  it  and  disavows  allegiance  to 
the  old  regime,  to  which  hitherto  he  has  been  un- 
waveringly faithful  and  to  which  he  owes  his  nomi- 
nation. Not  so  the  Old  Guard  itself.  True  to  its 
idols,  confident  in  the  power  of  its  bureaucracy,  and 
disdainful  of  aroused  public  sentiment,  it  marches 
sullenly  along  the  same  old  road.  “ We  stand  pat 
on  the  candidate  and  the  platform,”  was  the  key- 
note sounded  by  fornier-Govemor  Griggs  as  a pre- 
liminary to  sneering  allusions  to  “ the  schoolmaster 
in  politics.”  “ He  is  running  for  Gove  - r,”  added 
Senator  Kean,  contemptuously,  “with  the  idea  of 
reforming  the  whole  state,  although  he  never  con- 
sidered it  worth  while  to  give  the  people  the  benefit 
of  his  advice  until  he  became  a candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor”— ^possibly  because  his  time  w-as  somewhat 
occupied  as  president  of  Princeton  Fniversity. 
“ They  say  he  is  a scholarly  man,”  chippetl  in 
David  Baird,  a candidate  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator, “ but  he  doesn^t  know  anything  about  running 
the  state.  When  he  got  through  there  wouldn’t  be 
any  state;  there  would  be  a revolution.  Maybe  he 
sees  that  there  is  a million  and  a quarter  in  the 
treasury  and  he  wants  to  manage  that.  Now  don’t 
you  people  worry  about  South  Jersey  on  Election 
Day,  for  we  propose  to  lick  this  man.”  And  so  it 
goes. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  WmsoN  continues  placidly  on 
his  way,  analyzing  and  elucidating  issue  after  issue 
with  simple  directness  and  tolling  force.  That  the 
Old  Guard,  backed  by  its  beneficiaries  with  un- 
limited funds,  will  make  a desperate  effort  at  the 
finish  to  defeat  him  by  fair  means  or  foul  may  ho 
taken  for  granted.  But  the  people  will  render  the 
verdict  on  November  Sth  as  between  this  most  ex- 
ceptional man  responding  to  a call  of  civic  duty 
and  the  group  of  men  whose  impelling  motive  is 
mere  lust  of  the  power  which  they  have  wielded  so 
long  to  personal  advantage  and  to  the  shame  of  the 
state.  The  result  may  be  awaited  with  equanimity 
and  the  surest  of  confidence. 
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NOVEMBER  5.  1010 
Next  Tuesday 

We  are  not  a real  prophet,  but  as  a gucsser  wo 
beat  them  all  in  1904  and  1908.  So  wo  guess 
again: 

That  Roosevelt  will  lose  Now  York  bj'  100,0(K). 

That  Woodrow  Wilson  will  carry  New  Jersey 
by  40,000. 

That  Baldwin  will  carry  Connecticut  by  5,000. 

That  Harmon  will  carry  Ohio  by  25,000. 

That  tlie  results  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  will  be  close,  with  the  chances  in  favor 
of  Foss  and  Bass. 

That  Beveridge  will  be  beaten. 

That  the  Democrats  will  have  a majority  of  forty 
in  the  next  House  of  Representatives. 

That  Democrats  will  succeed  the  Hon.  Chauncev 
M.  Deprw  and  the  Hon.  John  Kean  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Amen  I So  be  it ! 


NOVEMBER  12,  1910 
The  Oratory  of  the  Campaign 
Again,  after  the  deluge  of  campaign  speaking, 
the  inquiry  is  pertinent.  What  has  become  of  elo- 
quence, of  high  art  in  oratory?  We  have  all  been 
reading  speeches  every  day  for  a month  or  two. 
Some  of  us  have  even  had  the  enei^  to  go  and 
listen  to  a few  of  them.  ^ Can  any  one  of  us  de- 
clare that  he  has  either  heard  or  read  a single  on© 
that  could  be  called  great?  Is  there  so  much  as 
a single  paragraph  that  sticks  in  one’s  mind  be- 
cause it  had  the  thrill  of  genuine  eloquence — of 
high  thought,  suffused  with  strong  feeling,  nobly 
phrased  ? Our  hands  do  not  all  go  up  at  once,  and 
if,  after  a while,  anybody  answers,  the  names  most 
likely  to  be  mentioned  are  probably  the  late  Sen- 
ator Dollhtr’s  and  Woodrow  Wilson’s.  Dr.  Wil- 
son’s is  certainly  the  one  oratorical  reputation  that 
the  campaign  has  meat  distinctly  enhanced.  But 
the  papers,  although  they  have  reported  him  lib- 
erally, have  seemed  much  more  intent  on  bringing 
out  whatever  was  striking  or  unusual  in  his  views 
or  merely  epigrammatic  in  his  language  than  on 
determining  his  claim  to  the  really  highest  attain- 
ment in  public  speech.  They  have,  as  a rule,  left 
out  altogether  the  passages,  particularly  the  perora- 
tions, in  which  he  sought  to  move  rather  than 
merely  convince  his  hearers.  That  seems  to  be 
the  fashion  of  present-day  reporting,  and  possibly 
it  is  in  part  responsible  for  the  apparent  dearth 
of  eloquence  in  our  oratory.  But  a more  probable 
partial  explanation  is  that  the  orators  themselves 
are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  speaking  to  the  papers 
rather  than  to  the  audiences  in  front  of  them.  For 
true  oratory  is  like  acting:  the  highest  effects  of 
which  it  is  capable  are  immediate,  direct.  They 
can  be  repeated  by  the  aid  of  print  only  as  the’ 
reader  is  stirred  to  merge  himself  in  an  imaginary 
audience.  If  we  read  the  papers  less  we  should 
doubtless  not  only  go  oftener  to  hear  our  public 
men  speak,  but  also  have  more  exciting  public 
speaking  to  listen  to. 


NOVEMBER  19,  1910 

Incidentally 

We  made  ten  guesses,  viz.: 

That  Dix,  Harmon,  Baldwin,  Foss,  and  Bass 
would  W'in. 

That  Beveridge,  Depew,  and  Kean  would  lose. 

That  the  Democrats  would  elect  a majority  of 
forty  in  the  next  House  of  Representatives. 

And  (10),  that  Woodrow  Wilson  would  carry 
New  Jersey  by  40,000. 

Most  people  thought  the  last  guess  crazy.  Wc, 
have  to  confess.  It  wasn’t  a guess  at  all.  It  was 
what  Hosea  Biglow  called  a prophecy.  We  knew, 
all  the  time. 

The  nine  guesses  came  true,  too. 


A Clean  Slate 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  Trenton  Stale 
Gazette  of  November  4th  fairly  illustrates  the  type 
of  argument  that  was  used  by  the  Republican  press 
of  New  Jersey’ during  the  recent  campaign: 

The  Democratic  machine  of  city,  county,  and  State 
is  spending  more  money  than  it  has  since  1894,  in  its 
effort  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  people. 

Where  do  thei/  get  H?  Every  dollar  of  it  comes 
from  the  corrupt  corporation  interests  of  Wall  Street. 
Those  friends  of  Col.  George  Harvey,  James  Smith, 
Jr.,  .James  Nugent,  and  R.  V.  Lindabury,  the  self- 
appointed  committee  who  tendered  Woodrow  Wilson 
the  nomination  “ on  the  part  of  the  thoughtful  Demo- 
crats ” of  New  Jersey. 

The  effect  of  such  slander  upon  tlw  niiiids  of 
the  people  is  ac(*urntely  measured  l.y  tlie  election 
retimis.  But.  now  that  it  is  all  ov(‘r,  wo  wish  to 
say  flatly — and  u^d  ll^HnrilWhCrieuf  wc  .siwak — that 
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uot  one  dollar  was  asked  from  or  contributed  to 
the  Democratic  campaign  fund  in  Now  Jersey  by 
any  “ corporation  interests,”  corrupt  or  otherwise, 
nor  by  any  corporation  in  or  out  of  Wall  Street, 
nor  by  any  individual  associated  in  the  remotest 
degree  with  Wall  Street  or  anything  connected 
with  Wall  Street. 

Results  Talk 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Wilson  in  New  Jersey 
has  a plurality  this  year  which  is  about  one-eighth  of 
the  total  vote  of  his  state  two  years  ago.  The  plurali- 
ties of  Habmon  and  Foss  are  in  each  case  about  one- 
twelfth  of  the  1008  total,  and  that  of  Dix  in  New 
York  is  one-tw’enty-fourth  of  that  total.  Judge  Bald- 
win needed  a plurality  of  about  8,000  to  give  him 


and  New  Hampshire  would  be  close,  with  the  chances 
in  favor  of  Foss  and  Bass.  Both  got  there,  apparently, 
the  former  with  a liberal  margin.  That  Beveridge 
would  be  beaten;  he  was,  it  seems.  That  the  Demo- 
crats would  have  a majority  of  40  in  the  next  House; 
they  show'  49. 

And,  consequently,  the  Colonel’s  prediction  that 
Democrats  will  succeed  the  Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew 
and  the  Hon.  John  Kean  in  the  United  States  Senate 
appears  a pretty  safe  one. 

'i'he  Colonel,  as  he  says,  may  not  l>e  a “ real 
prophet,”  but  as  a guesser  he  is  entitled  to  the  cup  on 
the  third  win. 

New’  Y’ork,  November  9,  1910.  J.  W.  E. 

— yew  York  Times. 

FROM  SUSPICION  FREED 
Harper’s  Weekly  insists  on  having  Woodrow  Wil- 
son for  the  Democratic  candidab^  for  the  Presidency. 


After  Wilson  crossed  the  Delaware  and  licked  the  political  Hes- 
sians at  Trenton,  many 'of  the  vanquished  became  his  fast  friends 
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relatively  as  big  a victory  as  Mr.  Dix  won  in  New 
York. — Hartford  Times. 

Put  in  another  w’ay,  the  comparison  (taking  the 
combined  Republican  and  Democratic  votes  as  the 
total  of  tw'o  years  ago)  stands  thus: 


Total  vote  Net.Dem.  gain  Per  cent. 


Now  York 

. ...  1,5.37,000 

267,000  17 

Ohio 

. ...  1,075,000 

134,000  I2V2 

New  Jersey  .... 

. . . . 447,000 

132,000  30 

There  can  be  no  question  as 

to  who  scored  the 

greatest  triumph  and  now  holds  the  lead  among 
Hemocratic  vote-getters  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

NOVEMBER  19,  1910 

Echoes 

A PALM  FROM  NEW  JERSEY 
Colonel  George  Harvey  is  entitled  to  the  jMtlm.  He 
l)redicted  that  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Ma.ssa- 
chiisetts,  and  Connecticut  would  go  Democratic  and 
that  Democrats  would  succeed  Chauncey  M.  Depew, 
John  Kean,  and  Beveridge  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
Colonel  Harvey  w’as  mistaken  as  to  liigli  majorities  in 
only  one  instance.  He  predicted  that  New  York  would 
give  Dix  100.000.  In  the  other  States  his  estimates 
were  below  the  mark. — Jersey  Journal. 

A CUP  FROM  NEW  YORK 
To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

In  the  light  of  what  has  just  hapi)ened.  a considera- 
tion of  “ Col.  Harvey’s  Guess,”  recently  rei»rinted  by 
you  from  Harpeu’h  Weekly,  should  be  interesting. 
The  Colonel  said  Roosevelt  w’ould  lose  New  York  by 

100.000.  He  lost  by  about  110,000.  That  Wilson 
W'ould  carry  New  Jersey  b,v  40.000;  he  did  it  by  about 

44.000.  That  Baldwin  would  carry  Connecticut  by 
b.OOO;  he  squeezed  tlirough  with  something  like  3,600. 
That  Harmon  w’ould  carry’  Ohio  by  25,00^  he  did  by 
over  twice  that.  Th^  Thc  ii^ults  in  Rftssachusetts 
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This  tends  to  remov’e  the  suspicion  that  Harper’s 
Weekly  is  still  v’oting  for  Andrcyy  Jackson. — Man- 
chester Union. 

TURN  .about,  etc. 

Just  think  of  it.  Some  one  is  proposing  to  make 
Mr.  Rooseyelt  president  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
The  only  excuse  for  this  proposition  is  that  Harper’s 
Weekly  keeps  talking  of  the  president  of  Princeton 
as  the  Democratic  nominee  for  President. — Birming- 
ham Ledger. 

A CONVERTED  STATE 

Colonel  George  Harvey  should  have  gone  into  the 
ministry.  He  is  a sure-enough  wonder  at  making  con- 
verts.— Trenton  Times. 

END  OF  THE  CONCERT 

With  President  VV’oodrow  Wilson  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  life  on  the  edi- 
torial page  of  Colonel  Harvey’s  Harper’s  Weekly 
should,  indeed,  be  “one  grand,  sweet  song”  again. — 
Detroit  Journal. 

PREDICTIONS 

The  editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly  has  two  ways  of 
reminding  them  that  he  told  them  so.  One  is  the 
usual  way;  the  other  is  novel.  It’s  simply  to  rejiro- 
duce  in  his  jiaper,  yvlieti  the  time  comes,  the  predic- 
tions made  by  him  in  the  jmges  of  the  other  publica- 
tion he  edits — The  Xorlh  American  Review.  One  of 
the  times  came  yvhen  the  New  Jersey  Democrats  nomi- 
nated Dr.  Woinlrow  Wilson  for  Governor;  the  pre- 
diction rejiroduced  from  the  August  number  of  the 
Review  was  that,  “as  ever  hitherto  in  a crisis  of  the 
Republic,  a man  will  emerge  from  comparative  po- 
litical obscurity,  capable  of  holding*  high  the  torch  of 
])ersonal  liberty,  that  all  the  people  may  see  the  clear 
light  and  rey'ort  gladly  to  the  pristine  standard  of 
individual  and  industrial  progress  yvhieh,  despite 
temporary  retrogression,  is  the  glory  of  the  nation.” 
Wasn’t  Dr.  Wilson  in  comparative  political  obscurity, 
and  hasn’t  he  emerged  for  fair,  and  isn’t  he  the  damiy 
torch-holder?  The  heart  of  Editor  Harvey  sings  with 
joy.  With  Editor  McKelway,  of  the  Borough  of 
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Brooklyn,  he  acclaims  Dr.  Wilson  as  “ the  foremost 
American  Democrat.”  Do  you  hear  that,  Mr.  Bryan? 
Are  you  listening,  Governor  Harmon? — Hartford 
Courant. 

REPUBLICAN  JUDGMENT 

Colonel  George  Harvey,  editor  of  Habpeb’.s  Weekly 
and  a militant  Democratc  of  the  old-time  Ijuttling 
school,  has  wielded  his  powerful  and  brilliant  pen  to 
no  small  effect  in  making  Dr.  Wilson’s  candidacy  pos- 
sible. Colonel  Harvey  believes  that  a party  which  is 
represented  in  Ohio  by  a Harmon,  and  in  New  York 
b^  a Gaynor,  is  wortliy  of  a Wilson  in  New  .Jersey’, 
ifven  Republicans  must  admit  that  the  meeting  of 
such  worthy  foemen  in  the  field  is  a tonic  which  must 
ultimately  l>e  wholesome  to  the  best  principles  of 
their  own  cause.  A weak  and  decayed  Democracy 
clinging  to  ancient  and  abandoned  issues  is  a menace. 
An  awakened  Democracy’,  standing  as  Dr.  Wilson  does 
on  a platform  of  e<|uulization  in  taxation,  regulation 
of  corporations,  and  economy  in  administration,  is  an 
inspiration. — Grand  Rapids  Press. 

STILL  CIVILIZING 

Harper’s  Weekly  under  George  Harvey’s  manage- 
ment is  still  a “journal  of  civilization.”  It  was 
largely  instrumental  in  giving  the  .Jersey  Democracy 
a leader  to  lift  it  to  higher  political  levels. — Trenton 
Adt'crtiser. 

L(X)KING  AHEAD 

Well,  if  Colonel  Harvey  isn’t  the  prophet  himself, 
he  must  l)e  one  of  the  Colonel’s  eontribiiting  editors. 
When  we  are  looking  for  a political  “hunch”  here- 
after, we  shall  go  straight  to  Franklin  Square. — 
Trenton  True  American. 

INVITED  TO  DINNER 

For  the  third  time  Colonel  George  Harvev  has  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head,  hit  it  hard  and  right  in  the 
middle.  Harper’s  Weekly  of  the  5th  of  Noveml>er, 
j)rinted  quite  a w'eek  before  the  day  of  election,  con- 
tains the  complete  results. 

Good!  We  declare  you  in  with  that  dinner  which 
.Joseph  Pulitzer  is  going  to  give  another  prophet  the 
first  Monday  in  December,  1911.  And  the  star-span- 
gled ban — ! — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

A CITY  OF  SMALL  HALLS 

All  the  papers  are  talking  about  George  Harvey’s 
guess  about  the  result  of  the  elections  in  the  pivotal 
states  this  year  and  how  nearly  he  hit  it.  Says  the 
WaR’rbury  American:  “Colonel  Harvey  is  a wonder — 
this  year.”  Colonel  Harvey  is  a wonder  every  year, 
and  the  older  he  gets  and  the  more  guesses  he  makes 
the  more  wonderful  he  seems.  It  is  now  the  intention 
of  the  Equal  Suffrage  people  of  Richmond  to  have  him 
8p<‘nk  here  before  the  sea-son  is  over  about  the  rights 
of  women,  and  the  hall  will  not  be  big  enough  to  hold 
the  people  who  will  want  to  hear  him. — Richmond 
Times- Dispatch. 

OH,  VERY  WELL! 

George  Harvey  didn’t  do  it  all.  but  he  did  some, 
and  some  helps  a lot. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

CHEEKY  CHARLESTON 

George  Harvey  predicted  the  result  absolutely’,  fol- 
lowing us  in  that. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

PREDESTINATION 

The  most  attractive  of  the  political  creations  of 
yesterday  is  obviously  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Long  known  as  a capable  thinker  concerning 
politics  and  government,  he  proved  himself  on  the 
stump  a candidate,  and  yesterday  he  demonstrated 
himsmf  to  be  a vote-getter*  of  great  power. 

Except  George  B.  McClellan,  whose  residence  in  the 
state  was  nominal,  Jersey  has  never  had  a Presiden- 
tial candidate.  There  is  fair  prospect  that  the  re- 
proach, if  it  be  such,  is  not  unlikely  to  be  removed. 
All  over  the  country  Democratic  thought  will  turn 
to-day  to  Dr.  Wilson  as  the  appointed  one  for  1912. 
His  probable  rival,  Governor  Harmon,  of  Ohio,  w’as  a 
member  of  Cleveland’s  cabinet  and  conspicuously 
bolted  Bryan,  and  thus  furnished  an  argument  against 
his  availability.  In  his  cooler  academic  retreats  Dr. 
Wilson  has  been  identified  with  neither  Democratic 
faction. 

Dr.  Wilson,  besides  being  a Jerseyite,  is  a South- 
erner born — if  nominated,  will  be  the  first  Presidential 
candidate  of  Southern  birth  since  Lincoln.  When  it 
comes  to  rounding  up  delegates  to  the  national  Dem- 
ocratic convention,  it  will  not  hurt  him  south  of 
Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  that  he  is  able  to  sing  “ Dixie.” 
A progressive  Democrat  who  is  able  to  escape  the 
anger  of  the  conservative  Democrats,  and  a Southern 
man  who  has  lifted  himself  out  of  sectional  strife.  Dr. 
Wilson  is  plainly  being  chosen  by  destiny. — New 
York  Globe. 

DEMOCRACY’S  GREATEST  ACT 

The  greatest  act  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
elections  of  this  year  was  the  nomination  for  Governor 
of  New  .Jersey  of  Woo<lrow»  Wilson,  President  of 
Princeton  University. 

’riie  national  significance  of  Woodrow  VV’ilson’s  es- 
tablished reputation  as  a vote-getter  can  hardly  l)c 
overestimated.  He  looms  up  at  once  as  a prominent 
candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomination,  a possible 
figure  on  which  the  conservative  interests  of  the  East, 
the  radicals  of  the  West,  and  the  unvarying  Demo- 
crats of  the  South  may  easily  unite  in  the  mutual  con- 
viction that  fairness  and  justice  from  him  could  be 
depended  on.  He  is  a native  of  the  Sunny  South,  born 
in  Staunton.  Virginia,  flic  state  of  W’ashington  and 
.Jefferson  and  Lee.  nursed  in  the  bosom  of  the  Mother 
of  Presidents;  he  learned  law  in  the  Universitv  of 
Virginia;  he  practised  law  for  two  years  in  Atlanta, 
Gi'orgia,  liefore  he  became  a college  professor.  He 
knows  the  feelings  of  the  South  as  few  men  prominent 
in  the  North  know  them.  This  is  a matter  of  impor- 
tance in  a President’s  administration.  It  is  a matter 
of  even  greater  importance  in  a national  convention 
where  the  South  as  a safe  Democratic  section  must 
hold  the  balanee  fTDm 
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It  is  entirely  possible  tliat  New  Jersey’s  election  of  a 
(Jovernor  has  given  to  the  national  IX'moeracy  a sug- 
gestion of  the  open  door  to  triumph  in  1012.  That 
is  a gratifying  reflection  to  Democrats  in  every  state 
in  the  Union. — Bmoklyn  *•  Eagle." 

A SAMPLE  FROM  THE  SOUTH 

The  fact  seems  to  he  that,  since  the  repudiation  by 
the  Democratic  party  of  Grover  Cleveland,  Wilson  is 
the  one  man  available  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
who  can  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
safe  and  sane  element  without  which  Bryan  has  three 
times  essayed  to  be  President  and  three  times  met  con- 
temptuous rejection.  Wilson  seems  to  be  thoroughly 
sound  on  the  basic  principles  of  Democracy  and  tainted 
with  none  of  the  populistic  vagaries  Brj'an  and  his 
crowd  fastened  upon  the  Democratic  machine,  to  the 
disgust  and  driving  away  of  every  state  and  section 
that  was  Democratic  except  the  South,  where  there  is 
no  choice.  He  seems  to  be  imbued  with  a noble  idea 
of  liberty  and  individual  independence,  absolutely  hon- 
est and  reliable,  as  safe  from  the  wildisms  and  fanat- 
ical doctrines  of  Roosevelt  and  Bryan,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  from  the  selfishness  and  partisanship  and 
treachery  and  sycophancy  of  Taft  on  the  other  hand. 

Well,  it  suits'  us. 

We  believe  all  the  signs  of  the  times  point  to  the 
nomination  of  Wilson  by  the  Democrats  in  1012  and 
his  triumphant  election,  and  we  believe  it  will  be  a 
complete  turning-point  in  American  history,  the  cast- 
ing out  of  all  the  small  breed  of  swindlers,  opportu- 
nists, demagogues,  and  riders  of  the  wave  of  specious 
popular  feeling  of  the  hour,  and  a return  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  first  principles. — Oreenville  (South  Caro- 
lina) ‘^Netcs.” 

FIRST  IN  THE  LINE 

It  is  obvious  that  his  impressive  victory,  due  in 
great  part  to  his  candid  canvass,  to  the  sympathy  he 
has  shown  with  the  current  of  opinion,  and  to  the 
grasp  and  command  he  has  also  shown  of  the  essential 
elements  of  the  national  situation,  must  put  him  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  new  leaders  and  in  the  line  of 
promotion  to  the  highest  national  honors. — New  York 
“ Times.” 

WATCH  AND  WAIT 

The  victory  which  W’oodrow  Wilson  has  won  in 
New  Jersey  is  not  wholly  one  of  personal  conquest  of 
the  men  who  have  voted  for  him.  It  consists  more  in 
the  choice  by  the  people  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
commonwealths,  as  their  leader  in  dealing  with  the 
large  i.ssues  of  the  hour,  of  a man  whose  life  has  been 
dedicated  to  a profound  study  of  political  institutions, 
whose  books,  orations,  and  speeches  have  shown  him 
competent  to  deal  in  a large-minded  and  dispassionate 
way  with  the  task  of  governmental  reconstruction 
which  lies  ahead.  His  election  brings  him  before  the 
people  of  the  nation  as  a man  whose  convictions  and 
temper  fit  him  peculiarly  for  shaping  new  laws;  and 
if  lie  succeeds  as  well  while  Governor  as  he  has  as 
a pleader  for  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  that  capac- 
ity he  will  become  a formidable  candidate  for  the 
nomination  to  the  Presidency  in  1912.  And  this  is 
the  more  inevitable  in  view  of  his  peculiar  appeal  to 
the  South,  where  he  was  born  and  in  part  educated. 
Its  purposes  he  would  appreciate  as  would  no  other 
Northern  man.  Should  his  record  as  Governor  lead 
to  discussion  of  his  name  as  a Presidential  candidate, 
he  would  be  especially  strong  as  nominee  because  of 
the  powerful  appeal  he  could  make  on  the  platform. 
How  practical  and  efficient  Governor  Wilson  will 
prove  to  be  under  the  stress  of  actual  conditions  at 
Trenton  remains  to  be  seen.  Those  who  have  known 
him  longest  and  who  have  studied  his  method  of  ap- 
proach to  the  voters  during  his  remarkable  recent 
tour  of  the  state  are  confident  that  he  will  not  be 
disappointing.  The  practical  politicians  of  both 
parties  have  had  notice  served  on  them  that  nothing 
will  be  hid,  but  that  everything  will  be  done  on  the 
assumption  that  once  the  people  know  the  facts  they 
will  force  right  action.  VVatch  Wilson;  that’s  all.— 
Boston  “ Herald.” 

IN  THE  MINDS  OF  DEMOCRATS 

Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson  is  yet  to  be  tried.  His  cam- 
paign in  New  Jersey  is  the  subject  of  wide  comment. 
The  present  Governor,  a Republican,  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  about  8,000.  Mr.  Wilson  overthrew  that 
majority  and  won  his  election  by  a majority  that  is 
between  40,000  and  50,000.  If  he  makes  good  as  Gov- 
ernor, higher  political  honors  await  him. 

Governor  Harmon  and  Governor-elect  Wilson  are  al- 
ready being  spoken  of  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  President.  Governor  Harmon  has  the  advantage 
l)ecau8e  he  carried  his  state  by  a larger  majority  than 
Mr.  Wilson  did,  and  also  because  he  has  a record  as 
an  administrator  that  invites  confidence.  But  both 
are  the  sort  of  men  to  whom  Mr.  Wilson  called  at- 
tention in  his  Princeton  address.  They  are  the  sort 
of  men  the  people  are  looiking  for.  I’hey  are  certain 
to  put  the  public  interests  before  their  own  political 
advancement.  Neither  may  be  nominated  in  1912  for 
President,  but  at  this  time  both  are  in  the  minds  of 
the  Democratic  masses  for  the  nomination  to  that 
high  office. — Savannah  “'News.” 

JOSEPHUS  DANIEL’S  JUDGMENT 

The  country  is  turning  away  from  the  charlatans 
like  Roosevelt,  no  matter  how  brilliant;  the  Rmooth- 
it-aways  like  Taft,  no  matter  how  personally  amiable; 
the  barterers  in  legislation  like  Aldrich,  no  matter  how 
able.  They  are  looking  for  men  to  lead  who  will  serve 
the  true  welfare  of  all  the  people,  owe  no  obligations 
to  special  interests,  and  whose  ability  and  character 
fit  them  for  leadership.  Machine  politicians  and 
noisy  demagogues  have  palled  on  the  public.  They 
wish  sincere  and  capable  men  who  will  make  war  on 
monopoly  while  conserving  all  business,  large  and 
small. 

New  Jersey  has  sounded  all  the  depths  of  machine 
politics,  subservience  to  trusts,  obedience*to  railroad 
dictation,  the  making  merchandise  of  office  and  of  legis- 
lation. Its  Senators  are  small  editions  of  Aldrich  and 
Cannon.  One  is  the  quick  and  zealous  tool  of  all 
trusts,  the  other  has  bis  high  of!i(9  to  try  to 
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secure  favorable  legislation  for  his  own  business. 
There  has  not  been  a Congressman  of  the  first  order 
of  ability  from  New  .lersey  in  twenty-live  years.  The 
men  who  have  led  both  parties  have  been  trusted 
friends  of  the  trusts,  and  the  people  have  had  no  repre- 
sentatives. 

This  was  the  set  year  for  New  Jersey  to  repudiate 
bossism  and  trust  favoritism.  The  Democrats  turned 
to  Princeton  and  selected  Woodrow  Wilson  as  their 
candidate.  He  is  the  foremost  American  college  presi- 
dent, and  his  books  on  government  are  authorities  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  He  is  a man  of  letters  who 
has  “mixed  with  men  and  prospered.”  He  knows 
books,  but  he  knows  men  also,  and  the  vital  problems 
that  must  be  solved  for  men  of  every  class  and  con- 
dition. He  is  a speaker  of  uncommon  ability  and  was 
as  popular  with  the  “ boys  ” in  the  shops  as  the 
scholars  in  the  universities.  Business  men  saw  he  was 
no  dreamer,  but  a ^)ractical  man  of  affairs.  He  made 
few  promises,  but  impressed  men  of  all  parties  that 
he  would  regard  public  office  as  a public  trust.  And 
that,  together  with  the  trend  against  Republicanism, 
assured  his  election. 

The  people  of  North  Carolina  take  deep  interest  in 
Mr.  Wilson  and  his  career.  When  his  father  was  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Wilmin^on 
Mr.  Wilson  was  for  a time  a resident  of  this  stote. 
His  nephew  is  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  and  last  year  he  charmed  the  state 
by  his  oration  on  Lee  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  The  whole  legislature  w’ent  to  Chapel  Hill 
to  hear  him,  and  never  did  an  orator,  so  completely 
captivate  an  audience.  When- Mr.  Wilson  was  nomi- 
nated for  Governor  of  New  Jersey  all  wlio  heard  him 
at  Chapel  Hill  felt  like  congratulating  the  voters  of 
that  stete  upon  the  treat  in  store  for  them.  His 
campaign  was  a revelation  to  those  who  expected 
learned  and  dry  scholastic  essays.  His  success  is  a 
matter  for  national  congratulation. — Raleigh  “ News 
and  Cbserver.” 

A SOLITARY  “IF” 

New  Jersey  needs  at  this  juncture  a strong  pro- 
gressive leader.  It  is  the  home  of  many  great  cor- 
porations which  wield  a power  in  and  far  beyond  tliat 
commonwealth.  If  Woodrow  Wilson  can  live  \ip  to 
his  reputation  as  a prophet  of  better  things  and  es- 
tablish himself  as  an  efficient  champion  of  the  people, 
he  will  be  in  line  for  higher  honors  if  his  party  should 
have  the  good  fortune  to  regain  supremacy  in  national 
affairs. — Springfield  “ Union.” 

TO  BE  RECKONED  WITH 

Probably  the  most  remarkable  victory  won  Tuesday 
is  that  of  W’oodrow  W'ilson,  who  was  elected  Governor 
of  New  Jersey  by  the  surprising  plurality  of  4G.000, 
It  was  at  first  thought  that  the  plurality  would  not 
be  more  than  25,000  at  the  outside.  But  it  has  been 
steadily  growing  until  it  has  reached  46,000.  This 
is  almost  unprecedented.  Only  three  times,  and  then 
on  the  vote  for  President  and  in  extraordinary  years, 
has  this  plurality  been  exceeded.  Except  in  those  years 
it  has  hardly  been  approached.  Mr.  Wilson’s  remark- 
able victory  carries  with  it  the  control  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  that  means  the  retirement  of  Senator  Kean, 
who  will  give  place  to  a Democrat.  Of  course  every 
one  is  now  talking  of  this  new  personality.  Mr.  Wil- 
son has  shown,  not  simply  that  he  is  a thoroughly 
well-informed  man  on  public  questions,  but  that  he  is 
a most  effective  campaigner  and  a man  of  the  people 
in  the  best  sense.  In  his  speeches  he  was  able  to  dis- 
cuss the  most  profound  subjects  in  such  a way  as  to 
bring  them  home  to  the  average  man  who,  perhaps,  had 
never  thought  mucli  about  them  before. 

Mr.  Wilson  made  the  most  favorable  impression  on 
all  who  heard  him.  He  has  made  a favorable  im- 
pression on  the  country  at  large.  He  is,  as  all  know, 
a man  of  the  highest  character.  Of  his  intellectual 
power  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  is  a student  and  a 
scholar  deeply  read  in  the  nation’s  history.  In  him 
we  have  a revival  of  the  old  type  which  was  once  so 
popular  in  America.  There  has  been  much  fun  poked 
at  the  scholar  in  politics,  and  it  has  not  always  been 
misdirected.  But  here  is  a man  who  is  a scholar  and 
who  has  shown  a wisdom  in  politics  that  many  a boss 
might  envy.  What  the  future  may  hold  for  Woodrow 
Wilson  is,  of  course,  a mere  matter  of  speculation.  He 
has  to  go  through  another  test — namely,  that  of  ad- 
ministering public  office.  In  that  he  may  fail;  but  the 
probability  is  that  those  qualities  which  have  brought 
him  success  thus  far — knowledge,  wisdom,  poise,  and 
ability  to  act  with  other  men — will  serve  him  well  in 
his  new  position.  There  is  no  more  interesting  per- 
sonality now  before  the  people  than  Woodrow  Wilson. 
A man  who  can  carry  the  doubtful  state  of  New 
Jersey  by  a plurality  of  46,000  is  to  be  reckoned  with. 
— Indianapolis  “ News.” 

NOVEMBER  26,  1910 
MICHIGAN 

By  the  New  Democrats,  of  which  Colonel  Editor 
George  Harvey  is  a luminary,  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  induced  to  resign  as  president  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity and  run  for  Governor  of  New  Jersey  to  test 
his  own  political  popularity  and  the  strength  of  the 
Democratic  principles  and  doctrines  which  he  typi- 
fies. Had  he  been  defeated,  it  would,  of  course,  have 
demonstrated  that  this  new  school  of  Democracy  is 
not  justified  in  its  Presidential  ambitions  and  hopes. 
His  election,  on  the  other  hand,  buries  yet  deeper  the 
era  of  Bryanism  and  its  attendant  heresies. 

The  kind  of  campaign  which  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson 
has  conducted  in  New  Jersey  also  throws  a new  light 
upon  the  man.  There  was  nothing  in  it  of  uncer- 
tainty and  academic  aloofness.  He  met  all  attacks 
upon  him  firmly,  vigorously,  and  with  just  the  proper 
amount  of  dignity.  He  showed  remarkable  political 
sagacity  and  resourcefulness.  It  is  no  longer  safe 
or  logical  to  deride  the  ambitions  of  the  academic 
statesman,  the  New  Sage  of  Princeton.  Dr.  Woodrow 
Wilson  is  a Democratic  figure  to  be  reckoned  with. — 
Detroit  “Journal.” 

A SERIOUS  TEST 

By  tlie  way.  the  Colonel — ^that  is,  Colonel  Harvey — 
proved  a good  guesser  on  the  election.  The  News 
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carefully  preserved  his  pre<lictions  in  Harper’s  Week- 
i.Y  of  the  5th,  feeling  sure  that  they  would  as  a whole 
go  so  far  wrong  that  even  as  humble  a publication  as 
this  paper  would  be  warranted  in  advising  the  Colonel 
— that  is.  Colonel  Harvey,  again — to  come  back  to 
Vermont  and  settle  down  on  an  abandoned  farm,  if 
one  could  be  found.  The  aforesaid  predictions,  how- 
ever, averaged  wonderfully  correct  for  a fact,  and  the 
News’  admiration  for  Colonel  Harvey  as  a guesser  has 
risen  to  that  profound  height  that  it  actually  believes 
he  could  estimate  the  exact  number  of  beans  in  a jar 
at  a church  fair. — Northfield,  Vermont,  “ News.” 

AN  AEROPLANE  IN  SIGHT 

Hats  off  to  George  Harvey,  editor  of  Harper’.s 
Weekly,  as  a prophet.  With  the  remark  that  it  beat 
’em  all  at  guessing  in  1904  and  1908,  the  paper  a few 
days  ago  made  the  guesses  which  make  his  batting 
average  1,000,  which  deserves  at  least  an  auto,  if  not 
an  aeroplane. — Sioux  City  “ Tribune.” 

A BLUE  RIBBON 

Brother  George  Harvey  of  Harper’s  Weekiy  will 
get  the  blue  ribbon  as’  a political  prophet. — iroco 
“ Timea-Herald.” 

BEHOLD  THE  RESULT 

Colonel  Harvey,  who  supplieif  the  silver  platter 
upon  which  the  gubernatorial  nomination  was  offered 
to  Woodrow  Wilson,  predicts  in  Harper’s  Weekly 
that  his  political  protegS  will  come  out  of  the  contest 
to-morrow  with  a plurality  of  40,000. 

Predictions  are  easily  made  and  figures  are  easily 
written.  It  gives  a prognosticator  no  more  trouble 
to  say  that  a candidate’s  plurality,  or  majority,  will 
be  100,000  than  to  say  that  it  will  be  10,000. 

A plurality  of  40,000  for  W’oodrow  Wilson  means  a 
“ landslide,”  and  the  person  who  calmly  views  the  situ- 
ation, eliminating  from  his  mind  every  iota  of  hysteria, 
must  admit  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  air,  on  the 
earth,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth  to  indicate  a 
“landslide.” — Trenton  “State  Gazette”  of  November 
1th. 

DECEMBER  17,  1910 
A MATTER  OF  IHSTORY 

Henry  Watterson  has  been  saying  things  about 
George  Harvey  which  we  allow  no  man — doesn’t  matter 
how  much  we  love  him  and  how  loyally  we  follow 
him — to  say  in  our  presence  without  resentment.  In 
reviewing  the  present  situation  of  the  Democratic 
party,  as  brought  about  by  the  recent  elections,  Har- 
vey touched  upon  a somewhat  similar  state  of  af- 
fairs in  1892,  and  observed  that  the  Democratic  party 
failed  then,  “ partly  because  of  the  black  fact  oi 
treachery  in  its  own  ranks  when  the  time  of  its  test 
ing  came.  Ignoble  men,  holding  its  high  places,  be- 
trayed their  leader  and  their  cause.”  That  is  the 
truth,  written  on  every  page  of  the  political  history 
of  this  country  during  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty 
years. 

Mr.  Watterson  agrees  with  Harvey  in  effect,  for 
he  says  that  “ the  primary  cause  of  the  failure  was 
that  the  party  and  the  administration  did  not  live 
up  to  the  platform  on  the  faith  of  which  they  had 
come  into  power.”  'I’hat  is  partly  true,  but  only 
partly  true.  The  party  was  to  blame.  The  Admin- 
istration was  not  to  blame.  Mr.  Cleveland  did  not 
make  the  Wilson  bill,  “ laid  in  a morass  and  built 
on  lines  of  water,”  as  the  great  Kentuckian  describes 
it.  He  did  not  even  approve  it;  he  really  ought  to 
have  vetoed  it;  but  it  is  worse  than  nonsense  to  say 
that  Mr,  Cleveland  was  in  any  sense  responsible  for  it 
’ or  its  failure  to  meet  the  platform.  Mr.  Cleveland  is 
out  of  the  way  now.  He  has  not  been  in  politics  for 
fourteen  years.  Instead  of  trying  to  unload  on  him 
the  sins  and  stupidities  of  the  party  he  twice  led  to 
victory,  Mr.  Watterson  ought  to  “ get  together  ” with 
George  Harvey  and  the  rest  of  the  boys  and  forget 
so  much  of  the  past  as  he  does  not  remember. — John 
C.  Hemphill,  in  Richmond  “ Times-Dispatch.” 

Major  Hemphill  is  right  and  Marse  Henry  is  wrong, 
as  Major  Hemphill  usually  is. — ^Editor. 

NOMINATED.  NOMINATED 

Colonel  Harvey  is  already  electing  Woodrow  Wilson 
President  in  1912,  and  he  is  getting  to  be  so  danger- 
ously near  a correct  political  prophet  that  it  almost 
seems  like  witchery. — Baltimore  “Sun.” 

TAKING  NOTICE 

Colonel  Harvey,  M’ho  had  more  to  do  with  per- 
suading Woodrow  Wilson  to  become  a candidate  for 
Governor  than  any  other  man,  and  more  to  do  with 
having  him  nominated  than  any  other  man,  now 
makes  the  prophecy  which,  in  viei^  of  the  Colonel’s 
surprisingly  accurate  forecasts  heretofore,  is  worth 
attention : 

“ We  fully  anticipate  the  nomination  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  for  President  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Democratic  national  convention  of  1912,  as  against 
William  H.  Taft,  Republican  candidate.” — Syracuse 
“ Post-Standard.” 

HEAVY  HITl'ING 

After  a careful  perusal  of  the  current  Harper’s 
Weekly’s  observations  on  the  general  result  of  the 
election,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  award  the  I-told-you-so 
pennant  to  Colonel  George  Harvey. — Columbus  “Jour- 
nal.” 

A SURE  THING 

Editor  George  Harvey,  of  Harphsi’s  We:ekly,  is  in- 
clined to  admit  that  Governor-elect  Woodrow  Wilson, 
of  New  Jersev,  is  likely  to  lie  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  the  'Presidency  of  the  United  States  against 
President  Taft,  who  will  be  nominated  by  the  Repub- 
licans. Colonel  Harvey  has  already  shown  him.self 
to  be  a good  guesser. — Burlington  “ Free  Press.” 

APPLAUSE  FROM  THE  GALLERY 

On  election  eve  we  reproiUiced  Colonel  George  Har- 
vey’s forecast  of  the  election  from  Harper’s  Weekly, 
and  the  editor  hit  the  -.ail  so  squarely  on  the  head 
as  to  excite  admiration  and  applause  from  many  of 
his  brethren  of 
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cast  as  food  for  pleasing  comparison  with  the  actual 
results. — Ma<'on  \eirs. 

THE  SAME 

Colonel  Harvey  of  Harper’s  publications  had  much 
to  do  with  the  nomination  of  Woodrow  Wilson  for 
Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  later  he  made  a re- 
markably accurate  prophecy  of  election  results  in 
various  states.  Therefore  Colonel  Harvey’s  latest  po- 
litical forecast  is  of  special  interest.  It  is  as  follows: 
“ We  fully  anticipate  the  nomination  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  for  President  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  of  1912,  as  against 
William  H.  Taft,  Republican  candidate.” — Rome 
Sentinel. 

CORRECT 

.Editor  Harvey,  of  Harper’s  Weeki-y,  lias  his  guess- 
• ing-cap  on  again.  This  time  he  guesses — and  with  full 
lielief  in  the  accuracy  of  his  guess — that  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  of  1912  ivill  nominate  Dr. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  Presidency, 
and  that  the  Doctor’s  Republican  opponent  will  1^ 
William  H.  Taft,  of  Ohio. — Hartford  Courant. 

REASONABLE  EXPECTATIONS  REALIZED 

Quite  as  was  expected.  Harper’s  Weekly  nomi- 
nates Woodrow  Wilson  for  President  next  time. 
Harper’s  Weekly  was  the  original  Wilson  man. — 
Holyoke  Transcript. 

IN  DUE  TIME— NOT  YET 

The  keen  eye  of  Harper’s  Weekly  has  been  focused 
on  Woodrow  Wilson  now  for  a number  of  years,  and 
the  paper  has  been  forecasting  his  fortune  w'ith  the 
accuracy  of  a prophet.  It  reviews  its  own  prophecy 
as  to  that  eminent  educator,  economic  scientist,  and 
now  statesman  in  its  current  issue,  and  adds: 

” We  now  fully  anticipate  the  nomination  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson  for  President  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1912,  as 
against  William  H.  Taft.  Republican  candidate.” 

Colonel  Harvey  promises  to  continue  the  prophecy. 
While  the  time  for  the  fulfill ing  of  the  last  has  not 
yet  arrived,’  it  is  entirely  possible  that  it  will  Ik*. 
indeed,  highly  probable,  esj)ecially  when  viewed  in 
conjunction  with  the  past  performances  of  the 
prophet. 

But  the  most  important  of  all  prophesies  is  yet  to 
come.  Will  Woodrow*  Wilson  Ik*  elected  Presi(h*nt  of 
the  United  States?  Of  course,  it  will  Ik*  finally  made; 
maybe  before  the  next  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion. or  iiwylK*  after.  Whenever,  it  will  Ik*  interest- 
ing.— \orfolk  Landmark. 

P.WrNERSHlP 

H.\rper’s  Weekly  joins  the  Birmingham  Xrirs  in 
advocating  the  nomination  of  Wwidrow  Wilson  for 
President  in  1912. — Birmingham  .A'rirs. 


DECEMBER  24,  1910 
A BIG  PLACE  RESERVED  FOR  TEXAS 


Much  to  our  surprise  and  chagrin,  Colonel  George 
Harvey  is  giving  trouble  again.  B(*cause  of  his  friski- 
ness and  penchant  for  jumping  the  fence  and  getting 
into  the  Republican  pasture  at  the  jnost  inopportune 
time,  we  have  kept  him  hitched  of  late  years  lK*cause- 
we  could  not  trust  him  to  stand  while  we  went  into 
the  store  to  get  the  mail  and  a 1k>x  of  sardines.  So 
docile  did  he  become  as  a result  of  this  restraint  tliat 
we  decided  after  the  dawm  of  the  Democratic  year  of 
jubilee  the  other  day  to  ride  him  without  saddle  or 
bridle  and  to  give  him  the  freedom  of  the  pa.sture  in 
which  to  kick  up  his  heels  and  snort. 

We  fear  we  shall  have  to  hitch  him  to  the  post  again 
and  resume  our  disciplinary  measures.  Here  before 
we  have  liad  time  to  consume  a Thanksgiving  turkey 
and  lay  before  the  Lord  of  Hosts  the  e-xpressions  of 
gratitude  w'hich  become  the  occasion  and  the  season — • 
here  is  Colonel  Harvey  nominating  a candidate  for 
President  for  us. 

“ We  now  fully  anticipate,”  he  says,  “ the  nomina- 
tion of  Wooilrow  Wilson  for  President  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Democratic  national  convention  of  1912, 
as  against  William  H.  Taft,  Republican  candidat<*.” 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  impeach  the  availability  of  Dr. 
Wilson.  For  him  w’e  entertain  only  feelings  of  admira- 
tion, respect,  and  confidence.  He  is  Presidential  timl)er 
of  which  to  be  proud.  In  character,  statesmanship, 
scholarship,  and  Democraev  be  is  a credit  to  the  ]mrty, 
to  his  native  Virginia,  to  iiis  adopted  New*  Jersey,  and 
an  honor  to  an  appreciative  republic.  His.  elevation 
to  the  Presidency  W’ould  be  as  the  birth  of  a new  day 
to  a trust-ridden  and  demagogue- infested  countrj’. 
There  is  not  one  objection  to  him  that  we  can  discern 
at  this  time. 

But,  Colonel  Harvey,  we  haven’t  reached  the.  nomi- 
nating stage  yet,  and  you  must  remember  that  a lot 
of  the  boys  are  to  be  consulted  l)efore  W'e  fling  our 
banners  to  the  breeze.  There  are  other  Democratic 
sons  who  are  entitled  to  be  considered — sons  of  equal 
worth  and  availability — and  we  must  carefully  weigh 
the  merits  of  each  after  we  have  prepare<i  for  the 
conflict.  We  are  not  ready  at  this  moment,  and  the 
record  upon  which  we  are  to* go  to  the  country  is  yet 
to  be  made.  Dr.  Wilson,  Governor  Harmon,  and  the 
other  leaders  are  to  perform  some  conspicuous  service 
in  the  making  of  that  record.  We  will  be  better  abb* 
to  settle  the  question  of  availability  after  all  this  has 
Ikh-h  attended  to. 

It  will  be.  a year  lK*forc  the  party  can  even  begin 
to  see  the  light  with  resjx'ct  to  the  ticket  of  1912. 
We  must  nominate  the  most  available  man.  availability 
l>eing  the  chief  consideration,  since  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  Wilson.  Harmon,  and  others  are  in  all 


res]»ect8  up  to  the  mark  in  charactt*r,  capacity,  and  De- 
mocracy. And  then  when  the  time  comes  to  nominate, 
we  must  let  the  people  have  a say.  Conceding  Colonel 
Harvev’s  pre.science  with  resiK>et  to  matters  political 
and  his  zeal  for  the  cause,  when  the  cause  meets  liis 
a])proval.  we  cannot  leave  the  matter  in  his  hands 
altogether. 

So  if  ho  persists  in  ringing  tin*  dinner-lsdl  before 
the  fire  has  l>een  Iniilt  in  the  kitc'hen,  we  sliall  have 
to  call  him  down.  We  have  a keen  appetite  for  the 
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blessings  to  come  of  Democratic  government,  but  let 
all  things  be  done  in  order.  .\t  present  we  are  con- 
cerned as  to  what  a new  Congress  is  going  to  do  to 
make  a Democratic  victory  possible. — Houston  "Post.” 

Our  patience  w’ith  Brother  George  Bailey  is  limit- 
less. Strive  as  he  may  to  swerve  it,  his  heart  holds 
as  true  to  the  right  as  the  needle  to  the  pole.  It  is 
(>nly  a question  of  time  when  his  slow  coach  will  take 
its  allotted  place  in  the  procession,  well  up  in  front, 
clos<*  behind  the  band. — Euitok. 

ONLY  NOMINATED  AS  YET 

Colonel  Haiwey  has  already  nominated  and  elected 
Woodrow  Wilson  President  in  1012.  Are  the  orange 
and  black  to  be  nailed  up  under  the  red,  white,  and 
blue? — Houston  “ Chronicle.” 

’^TCTORY  IN  SIGHT 

The  Democratic  victory  was  wid(*-spread  and  sweep- 
ing. It  shows  what  can  be  done  with  a party  united 
and  aggres.sive  and  true  to  its  own  principles.  The 
state  of  North  Carolina,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
w'obbling  two  years  ago,  has  reversed  itself  entirely 
and  has  reclaimed  the  three  Re|)ublican  districts,  send- 
ing a solid  Democratic  delegation  to  Congress.  In- 
8tt*ad  of  being  weak  and  apologetic,  the  Democratic 
party  has  jerked  itself  together,  and,  following  the 
advice  of  Colonel  George  Harvey,  has  indulged  in  some 
“ pi»'n-mnd.  pig-headed  fighting.”  It  has  not  only 
reclaimed  everything  that  it  had  lost,  but  it  has  put 
itself  in  line  for  1912,  and  has  shown  itself  not  only 
worthy  of  confidence,  but  also  entitled  to  a Presidential 
victory,  which  is  apt  to  come. — Savannah  " yeirs.” 

THE  FIGURE  ON  THE  HORIZON 

Harper’s  Weekly  must  be  given  the  credit  for  the 
discovery  of  Woodrow  Wilson  as  a national  and  eco- 
nomic political  factor.  As  far  liack  as  190(1  Editor 
Harvey  picket!  out  the  president  of  Princeton  as  a 
fit  subject  for  Presidential  lightning,  and  he  has  sti*udi- 
ly  aiul  consistently  stuck  to  it  ever  since.  In  the 
mean  time  Dr.  Wilson  has  lK*t*n  growing  on  the  country, 
until  he  not  only  looms  up  as  Presidential  size,  but 
he  is  well  to  tlie  Lout  amid  the  ruck  of  the  Democratic 
leaders  for  the  nomination. 

It  must  Ikj  admitted  that  there  is  no  bigger  or 
clearer  figure  on.  the  Presidential  horizon  than  Dr. 
Wilson,  and  in  all  prolwhility  he  will  Iw  a strong 
cont«*stant  for  the  chief  prize  in  the  national  Demo- 
cratic convention  of  1912, — Maeon  " Xeics.” 

NONE  WHATEV'ER 

George  Harvey  insists  that  he  knew  all  the  time 
that  IVoodrow  Wilson  w'ould  get  there.  Well,  now 
that  he’s  got  there,  is  there  any  reason  to  assume 
that  he  will  stop? — Charleston  “ Seic-s  and  Courier.” 

FROM  AWAY  BACK 

Many  men  pride,  themselves  upon  being  political 
prophets,  but  there  is  only  one  in  America  in  the  year 
1910  who  has  made  good  to  the  claim.  Early  in*  the 
year,  when  most  peo])lc  l)elieved  the  Republicans  would 
continue  to  win  victories,  Colonel  George  Harvey, 
iditor  of  IlARPEfi’s  Weekly,  looked  for  big  Dcinocu-atic 
victories,  and  he  said  so  in  his  pa|K*r.  Here  is  the 
record  of  this  editor  who  is  a prophet  “as  is  a 
])ro]diet  ” sure  enough. — Raleigh  “ Xcirs  and  Ohserrer.” 

WELT.,  WELL,  WELL 

Colonel  Harvey’s  newspaper  campaign,  though  un- 
(|uestionably  costly,  was  w'ell  arranged  and  carried  out. 
There  is  no  discounting  the  fact  that  the  funds  of 
“ the  interests  ” Ixick  of  Professor  Wilson’s  candidacy 
were  well  disburseil  among  the  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  newspapers,  all  of  which  surrendered  more  sjiace 
to  the  X'ew  Jersey  contest  than  they  did  to  those  within 
their  own  borders,  with,  jK*rhaps,  a single  exception, 
that  of  Tener’s  assailant.  It  cannot  be  said  "all 
honor,”  but  it  can  Ik*  said  all  credit  to  the  sagacity 
of  the  expert  politicians  who  planned  and  worked  out 
to  a successful  issue  the  scheme  to  elect  the  Democratic 
ticket  in  New  Jersey.  They  were  master  hands  and 
heads  that  did  the  W'ork. — t'amden  " Courier.” 

• JANUARY  28,  1911 

The  South  Asks  No  Favors 

From  the  Sashville  "Banner” 

The  current  number  of  the  North  American  Review 
has  an  engaging  editorial  article  with  the  interroga- 
tory heading,  “ Will  the  Democratic  Party  Commit 
Suicide?”  As  the  Democratic  party  still  has  a poten- 
tial existence  it  has  never  bwn  guilty  of  self-destruc- 
tion. but  it  has  at  various  times  evinced  a strange 
fatuity  for  blunders  of  a suicidal  tendency.  It  has  a 
monumental  record  of  forfeited  opportunity  and  a 
deinonatrat*Ml  capacity  for  what  in  culinary  parlance 
is  known  as  "throwing  the  fat  in  the  fire.”*  'I'lns  lack 
of  perspicacity  hiis  given  it  the  jackass  as  its  emhlein. 
It  was  W’ith  reference  to  the  reputation  established 
by  the  partv’s  conduct  in  the  past  rather  than  any 
immediate  tlireat  of  renewed  hlundcring  that  induced 
the  question  asked  by  the  North  American  Review,  but 
it  is  also  warranted  by  existing  conditions. 

In  the  course  of  the  article  tlie  further  question  is 
asked,  “ Who.  then,  can  prevent  the  election  of  a 
Democrat  as  President?”  And  this  is  followed  hy  the 
declaration,  "The  answer  is  swift  and  certain.  Only 
the  Democrats  themselves.”  The  Reviric  looks  Avith 
a])[)rehonsion  to  a solitary  figun*  in  tlie  West  that 
“ has  held  the  parti.san  millions  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hands  for  nearly  two  di'cades  and  e\;,en  now  threatens 
to  palsy  the  prospects  of  success.”  But  witli  the 
visible  waning  of  tin*  Prvan  influence,  “out  of  the 
ruck  have  shot  up  strong  and  vivid  jiersonalities. 
Men  have  arisen,  real  men,  men  of  force,  of  conviction, 
of  understanding,  of  ideals — tlie  rugged  and  success- 
ful Harmon;  the  picturesque,  thougli  uncertain.  (lay- 
nor;  the  firm  but  cautious  Dix;  the  virtuously  homely 
Marshall;  the  erudite  Bahhvin;  the  winning  Plaisted; 
the  llainhoyant  Ko-.s;  and  finally,  liki*  a meteor  in  the 
sky,  the  l)old  and  sentient  Wilson.  Truly  a gmslly 
few,  hut  yet  a few.” 


With  this  array  of  leaders — new,  strong,  and  suc- 
cessful. with  the  'control  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  has  always  presaged  success  in  a Presiden- 
tial conb'st,  and  Avith  a divided  Republican  party  in 
opposition,  tlie  prospects  of  the  Democracy  seem  in- 
deed good.  These  facts  considered,  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review  asks  w’liat  of  the  issues,  and  declares 
that  of  these,  " paramount  stands  the  tariff.”  This 
issue  the  Review  says  “ must  be  met  squarely  and 
courageously  by  the  Sixty-second  Congress,” 

When  the  situation  is  carefullv  surveyed  this  con- 
clusion is  undoubtedly  correct.  There  are’  other  issues, 
but  the  tariff  leads.  It  was  on  the  tariff  that  the 
House  w’as  won.  But  in  the  tariff  lies  a Democratic 
danger.  The  tariff,  when  it  comes  to  specific  revision, 
has  alw’ays  been  prolific  of  division,  and  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill  revealed  lack  of 
Democratic  unity.  Senator  Bailey’s  stand  against  free 
raw  materials  aroused  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Bryan,  who 
had  put  a plank  to  the  contrary’  in  the  Denver  plat- 
form. But  the  North  American  Review  thinks  the 
[iroblein  should  not  be  difficult.  " The  Democratic 
policy,”  it  declares  “ is  traditional.  It  was  estab- 
lished eighty  years  ago  and  has  varied  since  only  in 
degree  and  in  unimportant  phrasing.  It  never  com- 
prehended free  trade.  It  stands  now,  as  then,  for  a 
tariff  primarily  for  revenue  and  incidentally  for  pro- 
tection.” 

This  is  a correct  statement  of  the  party’s  historical 
position.  The  North  .imerican  Review  makes  elaborate 
criticism  from  prominent  Democrats  of  the  past  in 
support  of  its  position.  “ Such,”  it  says,  " is  the 
Democratic  creed,  enunciatetl  by  Jackson,  amplified 
by  Polk,  and  reiterated  by  Tilden  and  Cleveland,”  and 
adds,  “ it  is  the  policy,  not  merely  of  the  party,  but  of 
the  whole  people.  Vvherever  it  has  been  adhered  to 
in  practice,  the  party  has  been  successful  and  the 
country  has  prospered.  Whenever  it  has  been  disre- 
garded, the  party  has  gone  down  to  defeat  and  favored 
interests  have  come  into  complete  control  of  the 
government.” 

The  trouble  with  Republican  tariffs  has  been  not 
so  much  that  they  offered  protection  to  home  indus- 
tries. as  that  they  created  these  " favored  interests,” 
of  which  the  editorial  article  in  the  North  American 
Review  speaks.  They  have  been  partial  tariffs,  sec- 
tional ly  and  otherwise.  They  have  fostered  and 
pamjK'red  the  trusts,  instead  of  safeguarding  the  real 
"infant  industries’’  and  the  public  interests  in 
general. 

The  country  would  prosper  under  a new  tariff 
framed  on  the  traditional  Democratic  policy,  and  the 
country  is  ready  to  trust  the  party  with  power  if  it 
will  unite  in  an  e.'irnest  effort  at  sensible  and  impar- 
tial revision.  Rolwrt  J.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  President  Polk,  and  the  author  of  a 
tariff  that  served  the  country  for  a number  of  years, 
one  under  which  the  Democi’atic  party  had  a long- 
contimu’d  supremacy,  declared  among  other  things: 

“ That  the  duty  should  be  so  imposed  as  to  operate  as 
equally  as  possible  throughout  the  Union,  discrimi- 
nating neither  for  nor  against  any  class  or  section.” 

The  new  industries  of  tlie  South  will  ask  no  protec- 
tion other  than  that  a properly  regulated  revenue 
teriff  would  afford.  There  should  1ki  no  " favored 
intcn*sts,”  and  no  sectional  discrimination.  Andrew 
Jackson  said  in  his  second  inaugural:  "While  the 
chief  object  of  duties  should  be  revenues,  they  should 
b('  so  adjusted  as  to  encourage  manufactures.  In 
this  adjustment,  however,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  be  guided  by  the  general  good,”  This  is  the 
true  doctrine  of  tariff  revision  in  a nutshell.  It  is 
from  the  fountain  source  of  Democracy,  and  is  the 
historic  position  of  the  party. 

If  it  he  adhered  to  by  the’  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  tlie  coming  Congress  and  made 
the  chief  declaration  of  the  party  platform  in  1912, 
the  Democracy,  with  a suitable  Presidential  candidate, 
should  win.  All  the  chances  are  now  in  its  favor,  if 
fate  will  save  it  from  fatuous  blundering  and  the 
baneful  interference  of  false  leaders. 


FEBRUARY  4,  1911 

Knight  Errant  of  the  New  Democracy 

The  somewhat  acrimonious  controversy  over  the 
Senatorship  in  New  Jersey  ended  in  a decisive 
victory  for  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  over  ex- 
Senator  James  Smith,  Jr.  It  resolved  into  a 
struggle  between  the  New  Order  and  the  Old,  and 
tlie  ri’sult  was  inevitable.  Governor  Wilson  was 
handicappe(i  from  the  beginning  by  the  inferior 
(luality  of  the  “ primary  ” candidate  whom  he  felt 
in  lionor  bound  to  support,  and  necessarily  he  had 
to  face  charges  of  personal  ingratitude  because  of 
the  fact  that  his  OAvn  nomination  was  attributable 
largely  to  Mr.  Smith's  endeavors.  But  he  could 
not  e.s(*ape  the  conviction  that  even  a half-baked 
primary  law  must  Ixi  upheld  and,  highly  as  he 
este(*ined  Siuiator  Smith  personally,  he  did  not 
sec  hoAv  he  could  honorably  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  former  Senator  was  regarded  by  the  people, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  as  the  personification  of  boss- 
ism  and  as  an  ally  of  the  corporations.  So  he 
went  straight  to  the  A-oters  themselves  and  aroused 
public  opinion  to  such  a degree  that  the  members 
of  the  legislature  found  it  irresistible. 

We  doubt  if  a more  daring  act  was  ever  per- 
formed in  American  politics.  Governor  Wilson 
not  only  jeopardi7.(*d  the  .success  of  his  administra- 
tion. but  also  hazarded  his  political  fortunes.  He 
could  not  but  know  that,  in  taking  the  stand  he 
did  against  Mr.  Smith,  he  was  inviting  the  an- 
tagonism not  of  that  established  leader  alone,  but 
ot  all  like  him  throughout  the  country.  Most 
men  would  have  hesitated  long  before  taking  a 
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step  which  might  easily  have  proven  fatal,  and 
we  are  not  sure  that  the  public  would  not  have 
held  such  conduct  pardonable,  under  the  circum- 
stances. But  the  Governor  did  not  fancy  the 
inevitable  suspicion  that  he  had  either  been  a 
party  to  fooling  the  people  or  had  been  fooled 
himself.  So  he  took  the  clear  road  up  the  hill, 
turned  neither  to  right  nor  left,  never  flinched, 
kept  his  good  humor — and  won  in  a walk. 

What  effect  the  controversy  will  have  upon  the 
reform  legislation  to  which  he  is  pledged  camiot 
be  foretold,  but  it  is  a fair  guess  that  the  domi- 
nance which  Governor  Wilson  has  already  at- 
tained over  the  legislature  will  be  held  securely. 
Moreover,  Senator  Smith  is  not  only  a strong 
partisan,  but  a good  sportsman,  and  we  have  no 
anticipation  whatever  that  he  will  try  to  subvert 
the  new  administration  in  any  way. 

So  far  as  the  country  is  concerned.  Governor 
Wilson’s  action  has  won  universal  commendation, 
and  his  daring  has  captured  the  imaginations  of 
the  people  more  completely  than  anybody,  except 
possibly  Clay,  Blaine,  and  Roosevelt,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  before.  Already,  in  contrast  with 
Dix  and  Harmon,  he  is  hailed  as  the  Knight  Errant 
of  the  New  Democracy,  and  as  such  will  be  nomi- 
nated for  President  in  opposition  to  William  H. 
Taft. 

FEBRUARY  11,  1911 

Champ  Clark 

Baltimorb,  Mo.,  January  /,  ign- 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sir, — I liave  just  read  Mr.  Ryerson  W.  Jennings’s 
communication  advocating  the  nomination  of  Champ 
Clark  (soon  to  be  Speaker)  by  the  Democratic  na- 
tional convention.  Which  suggests  some  tlioughts:  , 

The  other  day  the  Washington  Times  contained  an 
editorial  which,  in  a mass  of  other  things,  correct  and 
incorrect,  made  these  statements  that  are  absolutely 
true,  and  we  cannot  get  away  from  the  truth  of  them: 

“It  is  getting  plainer  every  week  that  the  people 
who  are  taking  charge  of  the  Harmon  movement  are 
much  the  same  people  who  engineered  the  Alton  B. 
Parker  movement  in  1904,  and  proved  themselves  in- 
capable of  holding  within  a million  as  many  votes  as 
the  Bryan  force  could  hold. 

“ The  Democrats  need  a candidate  w'ho,  while  not 
being  Mr.  Bryan,  shall  be  able  to  command  the  sincere 
support  of  Mr.  Bryan.  . . .■  It  is  plain  as  a pikestaff 
that  no  Democrat  is  going  to  be  elected  in  1912  who 
has  Mr.  Bryan  distinctly  opposed  to  him. 

“ If  the  * Democratic  party  has  not  one  man  of 
Presidential  size  and  availability,  who  can  command 
the  support  of  Mr.  Bryan  without  driving  away  all 
the  ihoderates  in  the  party,  then  its  chance  of  winning 
is  mighty  poor.” 

Champ  Clark  has  never  been  one  of  Mr.  Bryan’s 
close  counselors — Bryan’s  Missouri  fidtis  Achates  has 
always  l>een  Senator  William  Joel  Stone,  he  of  the 
affidavit  face,  able  politician,  and  great  tactician.  Yet 
Mr.  Bryan  would  gladly  support  Mr.  Clark  for  Presi- 
dent, and  I know  what  I am  talking  about.  And  it 
makes  not  a bit  of  difference  how  much  we  love  or 
hate  Mr.  Bryan — and  nearly  all  men  seem  to  do  one 
or  the  other — he  controls  at  least  a million  votes.  At 
least  one  million  men  believe  in  his  sincerity  and 
patriotism  to  the  extent  that  they  will  vote  as  they 
think  he  believes.  At  least  a million  men  who 
ordinarily  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  will  not  vote 
for  Mr.  Bryan;  he  realizes  this  and  knows  now  that 
there  is  no  use  to  run  now,  and  perhaps  this  will  be 
true  as  long  as  he  is  alive. 

Another  thing:  If  the  Democracy  wants  the  curtain 
to  fall  on  it  again,  and  this  time  forever,  let  it  try 
the  experiment  of  electing  a man  without  knowing 
whether  he  can  work  in  harmony  with  his  party  in 
Congress.  That  was  where  Cleveland  fell  down  and 
took  his  party  with  him.  We  know  Champ  Clark 
can  work  harmoniously  with  Democrats  in  Congress; 
he  got  them  together  * when  he  did  not  have  even  a 
committee  assignment  to  give;  he  got  them*  together, 
whipped  the  enemy,  and  won  a great  victory  at  the 
polls.  He  found  the  Democrats  of  the  House  a mob; 
they  are  now  a solid  phalanx  and  will  elect  him 
Speaker  without  a dissenting  voice.  This  is  the  kind 
of  leadership  the  party  has  long  needed;  hasn’t  it 
sense  enough  to  recognize  it  when  it  comes?  If  we 
elect  Harmon  or  Wilson,  can  any  man  do  more  than 
guess  that  perhaps  he  may  be  able  to  sort  of  get 
along  with  his  party  in  Congress?  Why  not  elect 
the  man  who  has  proved  that  he  can  do  it? 

I am,  sir. 

Old  Politician. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW— March,  1911 
The  Political  Predestination  of  Woodrow 
Wilson 

Whether  predestination  is  absolute  or  conditional 
is  a cardinal  point  of  controversy  between  the  Cal- 
vinists and  the  Arminians  whose  determination  is 
not  essential  to  the  purpose  of  the  following  argu- 
ment. Equally  foreign  to  need  in  welding  the  chain 
of  reasoning  is  decision  of  the  question  of  domi- 
nance over  the  world — whether  of  a personal  God 
or  of  the  powers  of  Nature.  But  two  assumptions 
on  the  part  of  the  reader  are  requisite  to  under- 
standing: (1)  That  the  latvs  of  logic,  growing  out 
of  conditions  and  circumstances,  are  irrefragable 
as  applied  to  human  affairs,  and  (2)  that,  even  so, 
irrespective  el 
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ence  to  the  use  he  may  make  of  his  moral  agency, 
cannot  be  maintained. 

Upon  this  hypothesis  we  confidently  base  the  pre- 
diction that,  barring  accidents  of  a physical  nature, 
the  two  chief  opposing  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  in  1912  will  be  William 
Howard  Taft,  Republican,  and  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Democrat.  We  do  not  presume  to  impute  to 
dialectics  the  nomination  of  the  former.  That, 
frankly,  must  be  taken  for  granted.  The  reasons 
for  its  assumption,  however,  are  sufficiently  ob- 
vious. (1)  lie  is  a candidate.  (2)  He  controls 
the  federal  patronage.  (3)  He  has  won  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  the  people  in  large  measure 
and  is  gaining  favor  daily.  (4)  He  is  gradually 
acquiring  the  active  friendship  of  the  inevitably 
conservative  business  men,  without  whose  support 
no  candidate  has  been  elected  President  since  1832. 
(f))  lie  is  and  will  be  unopposed  by  Roosevelt  for 
the  very  practical  reason  that  defeat  or  election 
will  spell  the  ending  of  his  career  as  President,  prob- 
ably immediately,  but  surely  at  the  expiration  of 
four  years.  (6)  His  rejection  by  the  National  Con- 
vention would  be  unprecedented  and  would  presage 
certain  defeat  of  the  party  at  the  polls. 

But  one  obstacle  lies  in  his  path — Insurgency. 
By  a remote  possibility  the  new  and  eager  League 
of  Radical  Republicans  may  secure  control  of  the 
convention  and  nominate,  not  Cummins,  the  wheel 
horse,  but  La  Follette,  the  resolute,  imaginative, 
inspiring  leader.  In  that  event,  the  Democrats  will 
nominate  .ludson  Harmon  in  consequence  of  causes 
precisely  analogous  to  those  set  forth  below  which 
render  the  choice  of  Woodrow  Wilson  as  the  op- 
ponent of  President  Taft  a virtual  certainty. 

Logic  predestines  antithesis.  Circumstances, 
conditions,  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable,  de- 
mand it.  History  decrees  it.  Invariably  the  op- 
posing candidate  has  been  named,  not  by  the  op- 
position itself,  but  by  the  party  taking  the  lead — 
in  all  but  three  in.stances  by  the  party  in  power. 

Sift  the  records!  Sharp  alignment  of  political 
organizations  was  first  made  in  1840.  Prior  to  that 
time  the  elements  constituting  general  opposition 
had  been  segregated  and  their  strength  dissipated. 
Four  candidates  had  entered  the  race  against  Van 
Buren  in  1836  and  each  had  received  votes  in  the 
electoral  college,  but  Jackson’s  representative  had 
a majority  over  all. 

18,^0. — Van  Buren  reaped  where  Jackson  had 
sown  and  his  administration  was  a failure.  Never- 
theless, his  renomination  was  universally  accepted 
ns  a certainty  when  repre.sentatives  of  the  new 
Whig  party  assembled  for  the  first  time  in  national 
convention  to  designate  a eandidate  for  President. 
Much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  reconciling  the 
various  discordant  elements  and  great  deliberation 
characterized  the  proceedings.  Three  days  were 
consumed  in  conferences  of  committees  represent- 
ing the  various  delegations.  Clay  was  recognized 
as  the  ablest  man  in  the  party,  was  the  most  popu- 
lar, was  the  natural  choice,  and,  at  the  beginning, 
was  a prime  favorite.  Even  as  late  as  the  second 
day  the  aggregate  informal  vote  of  the  committees 
was : For  Clay,  103 ; for  William  Henry  Harrison, 
97;  for  Winfield  Scott,  57.  And  yet  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day  Harrison  was  nominated  by  acclama- 
tion. Clay,  the  intellectual  leader,  the  idol  of  the 
masses,  the  experienced  statesman,  had  been  found 
to  be  “ unavailable.”  Why?  He  was  too  like  Van 
Buren.  Both  were  skilled  in  statecraft  and  poli- 
tics; both  were  civilians;  both  were  dependent  for 
public  favor  upon  recognition  of  their  mental  gifts 
and  shrewd  practices.  An  opposite  was  the  re- 
quirement of  the  opposition.  Harrison,  the  rough- 
and-ready  soldier,  the  military  hero,  met  the  un- 
conscious demand. 

1841/. — Clay’s  star  was  in  the  ascendant  and  he 
received  every  vote  in  the  Whig  national  conven- 
tion. Van  Buren,  who  had  been  beaten  by  Har- 
rison, was  the  leading  candidate  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination.  On  the  first  ballot  he  received 
146  votes  to  83  for  Lewis  Gass  and  24  for  R.  M. 
Johnson  and  he  held  the  lead  till  the  fifth.  The 
delegates  sympathized  with  Van  Buren’s  desire  for 
vindication.  He  was  still  con.sidered  the  most 
sagacious  political  manager  within  the  party.  But 
on  the  ninth  ballot  the  unknown  Polk  was  nomi- 
nated. Why?  For  the  same  reasons  that  Clay 
was  defeated  for  the  Whig  candidacy  against  Van 
Buren  in  1840.  The  similarity  had  continued  too 
ntarked.  Both  had  just  declared  themselves  op- 
posed to  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Both  had  long 
records  in  political  service  to  uphold  and  defend. 
Both  were  affirmative.  Polk  was  w’holly  negative. 
His  vit'ws  were  unknown;  his  convictions  adapt- 
able. Polk  was  chosen. 

1848. — The  Democratic  convention  named  Lewis 
Cass  to  succeed  Polk.  Although  he  bore  a military 
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title,  the  nominee  was  noted  chiefly  as  a lawyer  and 
an  orator.  The  leading  candidates  before  the  Whig 
convention  were  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  Scott,  and 
Zachary  Taylor.  Clay  w'as  still  the  idol  of  his 
party  and  Webster  its  greatest  statesman.  Both 
were  lawyers  and  famous  orators.  Both  were  re- 
jected. Of  the  two  remaining  candidates,  Scott 
and  Taylor,  both  were  heroes  of  the  Mexican  War. 
But  Scott  was  the  more  cultivated,  the  more  diplo- 
matic, the  more  courtly,  and  the  prize  went  to  “ Old 
Zach,”  the  uncouth,  the  very  antithesis  of  Cass. 

1862. — Millard  Fillmore  had  succeeded  to  the 
Presidency,  upon  the  death  of  Taylor,  in  1850. 
Clay  had  revived  his  famous  compromise  measures 
and  secured  their  enactment,  thereby  so  weakening 
the  Whigs  in  the  North  without  strengthening 
them  in  the  South  that  the  reunited  Democrats 
aggressively  demonstrated  their  confidence  by  hold- 
ing their  convention  in  advance  of  their  opponents. 
On  the  forty-ninth  ballot  they  nominated  Frank- 
lin Pierce,  an  inconspicuous  and  inoffensive  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire,  who  nevertheless  em- 
bodied the  spirit  of  the  “ young  democracy.”  Two 
weeks  later  the  Whigs  a.ssembled.  Fillmore  was 
the  natural  or  “ logical  ” candidate  and  led  on  the 
first  ballot,  but  on  the  fifty-third  General  Winfield 
Scott,  the  opposite  in  all  respects  of  the  young 
civilian.  Pierce,  was  nominated. 

1856. — Pierce’s  administration  was  a failure  and 
early  in  June  the  Democrats  nominated  James 
Buchanan,  the  experienced  statesman  and  diplomat. 
The  Whig  party  had  perished  and  its  successor,  the 
Republican  party,  held  its  first  convention  in  Phila- 
delphia on  June  17,  1856.  There  was  no  expecta- 
tion that  a distinctive  Republican  could  win.  The 
only  apparent  possibility  of  success  lay  in  finding 
a candidate  who  would  draw  the  votes  of  both  the 
Whigs  and  Americans.  Such  an  one  was  the  jurist, 
Mcl^ean,  who  received  very  strong  support.  But, 
as  ever,  when  the  time  came  for  action  McLean’s 
similarity  to  the  Democratic  nominee  proved  fatal 
to  his  aspiration  and  the  prize  went  to  John  C. 
Fremont,  thc'dashing  young  general,  “the  million- 
aire without  a dollar,  the  soldier  who  never  fought 
a battle,  the  statesman  who  never  made  a speech,” 
the  man  unlike  Buchanan  in  more  particulars  than 
any  other  who  could  have  been  selected. 

1860. — The  Democratic  party  broke  in  twain 
at  its  National  Convention  in  Charleston  in  April 
before  a vote  was  taken  for  candidates.  Upon  the 
adoption  of  the  Douglas  platform  the  delegations 
from  eight  Southern  states  withdrew.  Nobody 
could  obtain  two-thirds  of  the  votes  remaining,  but 
Douglas  held  a plurality  of  nearly  one  hundred  on 
fifty-seven  ballots.  The  convention  then  adjourned 
to  reassemble  in  Baltimore  on  June  18th.  Mean- 
while the  seceders  had  arranged  to  meet  in  Rich- 
mond on  June  11th. 

This  was  the  situation  when  the  second  Republi- 
can convention  was  called  to  order  on  May  16th. 
The  nomination  of  Seward  seemed  assured.  Who 
could  hope  to  compete  with  the  foremost  Republi- 
can statesman,  the  great  Governor  of  the  greatest 
state,  the  one  commanding  figure  standing  forth 
luminously  against  the  background  of  the  new 
organization?  Thurlow  Weed,  the  master  of  polit- 
ical managers,  fully  anticipated  his  nomination  on 
the  first  ballot,  and  when  the  votes  were  cast  a 
lai^e  plurality,  173V^  to  102,  did  indeed  go  to 
Seward.  But  a clear  majority  was  lacking  and  on 
the  third  ballot  Abraham  Lincoln  was  nominated. 

Why?  The  result  at  Charleston,  though  not  con- 
clusive, had  made  clear  the  fact  that  the  Republi- 
can candidate  must  oppose  Douglas.  Was  Seward, 
the  statesman  of  like  class,  the  man  for  the  under- 
taking? No;  instead,  Lincoln  the  rail-splitter, 
Lincoln  the  gaunt  and  awkward  country  lawyer, 
“ Old  Abe  ” the  story-teller,  yet  one  and  the  only 
one  whose  mettle  had  been  proven  in  debate  witli 
the  Little  Giant  himself — his  nomination  was  de- 
creed and  inevitable. 

1864. — Lincoln  was  renominated  as  a matter  of 
course — the  man  of  jieace,  the  lover  of  concord,  the 
rustic  civilian.  Instinctively  and  instantly  the 
Democrats  named  in  opposition  General  George  B. 
McClellan,  the  man  trained  to  war,  the  practised 
soldier,  the  accomplished  gentleman. 

1868. — Again  a military  hero  — Grant,  named 
with  complete  unanimity  by  the  Republicans  in 
May.  The  Democrats  met  in  July.  McClellan  was 
not  mentioned,  but  Hancock  stood  third  on  the 
first  ballot.  His  time,  however,  was  not  yet,  not 
against  another  military  chieftain.  Tradition  for- 
bade. On  eighteen  of  the  first  twenty-one  balhJs 
not  a solitary  vote  was  cast  for  Seymour.  Patheti- 
cally, when  the  tide  seemed  to  be  timiing  his  way, 
he  beseeched  his  follow-delcgate.s.  “ Your  candidate 
I cannot  be.”  But  remonstrance  was  unavailing. 
The  Logic  of  Circumstance  compelled  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  “ Peace  Governor,”  tlie  very  opposifo 
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of  Grant;  and  on  the  twenty-second  ballot  not  a 
vote  was  cast  against  him. 

1872. — Grant  again!  Grant  the  sturdy,  silent, 
soldier  President;  Grant  the  Democrat  turned  Ee- 
piiblican.  Against  him,  Greeley  the  vociferator, 
(ireeley  the  genius  erratic,  Qreeky  the  Republican 
turned  Democrat. 

1876. — Hayes,  the  commonplace,  the  “safe-and- 
sane”  Governor  of  Ohio,  had  been  designated  by 
the  Republicans  when  the  Democrats  met  in  June. 
Hendricks  of  Indiana  awaited  the  Democratic 
nomination.  A far  stronger,  more  popular,  more 
appealing  statesman  than  Hayes,  his  supporters,  led 
by  the  capable  McDonald  and  aided  by  iwwerful 
Tammany,  were  more  than  confident  of  securing 
for  their  favorite  the  prize.  But  he,  too,  was  a 
mid- Western  Governor;  he,  too,  was  prudent,  con- 
servative. Tilden,  the  reformer,  the  radical,  was 
named  on  the  first  ballot,  and  the  men  from  In- 
diana sat  in  their  seats  as  if  stunned  and  refused 
to  make  the  vote  unanimous.  They  felt  betrayed 
when,  in  fact,  only  the  inevitable  had  happened. 

1880. — Garfield  was  not  named  as  a soldier,  but 
as  a statesman.  He  had  become  the  chief  figure 
in  tlie  House  of  Representatives,  had  just  been 
elected  to  the  Senate,  and  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  persuasive  orators  in  the 
land.  Bayard  was  the  most  fit  Democratic  candi- 
date, as  he  was  the  foremost  Democratic  statesman 
and  orator,  but  therein  he  resembled  Garfield. 
Tradition  pointed  unerringly  to  Hancock,  gradu- 
ate of  the  Military  Academy,  the  “ superb  soldier  ” 
who  neither  possessed  nor  assumed  to  possess  any 
knowledge  of  public  affairs  or  any  capacity  for 
civil  government. 

1881^. — Blaine  at  last — the  dashing  leader,  the 
experienced  statesman,  the  brilliant  orator,  the 
Plumed  Knight.  Again  Bayard  was  a candidate. 
But  he,  too,  was  a Richard;  he,  too,  had  served 
long  in  Congress;  he,  too,  was  an  eloquent  speaker. 
Enter  the  stolid  Cleveland,  who  then  was  famed 
only  for  coimnon  sense  and  sturdy  courage,  who 
uttered  platitudes  monotonously,  who  had  never 
served  in  a legislative  assembly,  and  who  had  never 
even  visited  the  national  capitol. 

1888. — Cleveland  renominated!  But  a different 
Cleveland.  No  longer  conservative.  Now  an 
ardent  tariff  reformer,  almost  a free-trader,  held 
to  be  a radical.  Against  him  Harrison  the  ultra- 
consen'ative,  “ uncompromisingly  in  favor  of  the 
American  system  of  prote<'tion.” 

1892. — Again  Harrison  vs.  Cleveland. 

1896. — For  the  second  time  the  opposition  took 
the  lead.  McKinley,  the  good,  kindly,  patient, 
painstaking,  serious  McKinley,  was  named  on  the 
first  ballot.  Three  weeks  later  the  Democrats  met 
in  ^'^hicago.  The  radicals  were  in  full  control. 
Free  Silver  was  the  only  cry,  and  Bland,  the  apostle 
of  Free  Silver,  was  regarded  as  an  almost  certain 
winner.  But  Bland  differed  little  from  McKinley. 
In  their  upbringing,  in  temperament,  in  method,  in 
Congressional  service,  in  previous  attitude  toward 
silver,  even  in  manner,  they  were  not  unlike.  It 
is  commonly  said  that  Bryan  won  the  nomination 
with  a striking  speech.  But  who  can  tell  what 
would  have  happened  if  that  oration  had  not  been 
delivered?  It  was  a convention  of  radicals  seeking 
a radical  candidate.  Bland  could  never  have  satis- 
fied; nor  Boies;  nor  Pattison;  nor  Campbell;  nor 
any  one  bearing  the  slightest  resemblance  in 
thought,  word,  or  deed  to  the  prudent  McKinley. 
The  nomination  of  a Bryan  was  inevitable — pre- 
destined by  the  Logic  of  Circumstance. 

1900. — Again  Bryan  vs.  McKinley. 

1901^. — Roosevelt  had  succeeded  to  the  Presidency 
and  had  been  unable  wholly  to  resist  the  impulses 
of  his  ardent  temperament  to  break  away  from 
the  traditional  policies  of  his  party.  Already  he 
was  recognized  as  embodying  the  spirit  of  the  times 
which  has  since  been  termed  progressiveness.  He 
had,  in  fact,  appropriated  so  many  of  Bryan’s  no- 
tions that  the  political  inclinations  of  the  two 
could  hardly  be  contrasted  with  marked  effect.  So 
patent  was  his  tendency  that,  but  for  the  death  of 
Hanna,  the  controlling  elements  of  the  Republican 
party  would  probably  have  tried  to  defeat  him  in 
the  convention.  However,  he  was  nominated  with- 
out dissent. 

Bryan  had  then  been  absolute  master  of  the 
Democratic  organization  for  eight  years.  He  held 
undisputed  control  of  the  National  Committee,  and 
his  great  personal  popularity  had  not  waned  per- 
ceptibly. Had  a Republican  nominee  of  the 
^rcKinley  type  been  designated,  his  power  would 
have  been  unbroken  and  he  would  have  named  the 
Democratic  candidate.  But  the  nomination  of  tlu' 
promising  radical  Roosevelt  fixed  the  outcome  of 
fhe  Democratic  convention  irresistibly.  With  all 
his  authority  and  personal  following  Br%’an  could 
uot  hold  oven  the  onc-thir(ljiii^ntial  to  the  (kfeat 
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of  Parker,  whom  he  had  attacked  viciously ; and 
the  staid  and  sober  judge  was  named  in  opposition 
to  the  fiery  Roosevelt. 

1908. — Back  swung  the  pendulum.  Roosevelt's 
tempestuous  administration  was  reaching  its  close. 
Taft  was  nominated  — Taft  the  moderate,  the 
pacificator,  the  judge  considerate,  patient,  kind, 
the  natural  and  prou^  successor,  as  he  has  since 
declared,  of  his  prototype,  McKinley.  The  old  Re- 
publican leaders  breathed  more  freely.  After  all, 
the  Roosevelt  disturbance  might  prove  to  have  been 
only  an  episode. 

Such  was  the  condition  when  the  Democratic 
convention  assembled  in  Denver.  Only  four  years 
before  tlie  conser\’ative.s  had  dominated  completely. 
They  still  controlled  the  National  Committee.  But 
they  were  as  helpless  in  the  face  of  the  Taft  nomi- 
nation as  Brjan  had  been  in  the  face  of  Roose- 
velt’s candidacy.  Again  the  fetching  orator  be- 
came the  standard-bearer  of  the  Democracy  and 
achieved  the  customary  party  disaster. 

Such  the  re<'ord!  In  each  and  every  instance 
the  type  of  opposing  candidate,  if  not  the  man 
himself,  has  been  marked  by  the  party  making  the 
first  declaration.  Invariably  seemingly  coherent 
certainty  has  yielded  to  the  greater  power  of  the 
Logic  of  Conditions — ^tbe  irresistible  demand  of 
Circumstance  for  Antithesis. 

Summary. 

181^0. — The  assured  nomination  of  \’’an  Buren 
compelled  the  nomination  of  Harrison  in  place  of 
Clay. 

181tlt. — The  nomination  of  Clay  comi)elled  the 
nomination  of  Polk  in  place  of  Van  Buren. 

181^8. — The  nomination  of  (’ass  compelled  the 
nomination  of  Taylor  in  place  of  Clay,  Webster, 
or  even  Scott. 

18.52. — The  nomination  of  Pierce  compelled  the 
nomination  of  S<'ott  in  place  of  Fillmore. 

18.56. — The  nomination  of  Buchanan  compelled 
the  nomination  of  Fremont  in  place  of  McLean. 

1860. — The  assumed  nomiuati(»n  of  Douglas  com- 
IK-lled  the  nomination  of  Lincoln  in  place  of  Sew- 
ard. 

ISGlf. — The  renomination  of  Lincoln  compelled 
the  nomination  of  McClellan  in  place  of  Seymour. 

1868. — The  nonjination  of  Grant  compelled  the 
nomination  of  Seymour  in  place  of  ^NfcClellan. 

1872. — The  renomination  of  Grant  compelled  the 
nomination  of  a Greeley. 

1876. — The  nomination  of  Hayes  compelled  the 
nomination  of  Tilden  in  place  of  Hendricks. 

1880. — The.  nomination  of  Garfield  compelled  the 
nomination  of  Hancock  in  place  of  Bayard. 

188^. — The  nomination  of  Blaine  comptdlod  the 
nomination  of  Cleveland  in  place  of  Bayard  or 
Randall. 

1888. — The  renomination  of  Ch'veland  compelled 
the  nomination  of  Harrison. 

1892. — The  situation  reversed. 

1806. — The  nomination  of  McKinley  compelled 
the  nomination  of  Bryan  in  place  of  Bland  or 
Boies. 

1900. — The  situation  reversed. 

1904. — The  nomination  of  Roosevelt  compelled 
the  nomination  of  Parker  in  place  of  Bryan  or 
Cockrell. 

1908. — The  nomination  of  Taft  compelled  the 
nomination  of  Bryan  in  place  of  Parker  or  any 
conservative. 

Therefore,  in 

1912  the  renomination  of  Taft  will  compel  the 
nomination  of  Wilson  in  place  of  Harmon,  just  as 
the  nomination  of  La  Follette  woidd  comjxd  the 
nomination  of  Harmon  in  place  of  Wilson. 

Why? 

Obviously  but  one  theme  of  inquiry  demands  con- 
sideration: Who  is  tlie  real  Antithesis  of  Taft? 
Br>"an?  Yes,  as  in  1008.  But  Bryan’s  races  have 
been  run.  Gaynor?  Yes;  but  Gaynor  is  disqual- 
fied  by  Fate.  Folk?  Yes;  but  Folk  clearly  is  out- 
chvs.sed.  Champ  Clark?  Theoretically,  perhaps, 
but  practically  only  as  a pretty  compliment.  Dix? 
The  carrier  of  water  upon  both  shoulders?  The 
upholder  of  party  fealty,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
source  of  pretexts  to  bolters  on  the  other?  Neither 
opposite  nor  appo.site  is  Dix.  Remain  Harmon 
and  Wilson.  Which,  we  repeat,  is  the  Antithesis 
of  Taft?  Unroll  the  moving  portraits. 

In  but  one  ess^uitial  xiarticular — that  of  age — 
is  marked  a greater  dissimilarity  between  Taft  and 
Hannon  than  between  Taft  and  Wilson;  and  that 
seriously  to  Harmon’s  disadvantage,  in  view  of  the 
facts  that  the  average  age  of  Presidents  at  in- 
auguration has  been  only  fifty-three,  and  that  of 
the  three  elected  when  more  than  sixty-four  two 
flied  within  the  year. 

The  contrast  i^  complete,  conclusive;  the  evi- 
dence overwhelming.  The  finger  of  Predestination, 
guided  by  Logic,  Circumstance,  Conditions,  and 
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History,  points  unerringly  to  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Democrat,  as  the  opponent  of  William  H.  Taft, 
Republican,  in  11)12.  Blessed  Columbia! 

Note  the  points  of  similarity  and  of  divergence: 
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MARCH  11,  1011 

THE  SCHOOLMASTER  IX  POLITICS 

From,  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  “ Press  ” 

Just  at  this  writing  Woodrow  Wilson  looms  upon 
the  political  liori/.on,  casting  considerable  of  a shadow’. 
Likew'isc  his  situation  is  one  involving  some  hazard 
and  some  lyiccrtaintv. 

For  some  month, s prior  to  the  fall  elections  Brother 
George  Harvey  kept  Harpeb’s  Weekly  on  tiptoe  yell- 
ing that  Wilson  must  be  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States.  For  some  weeks  after  the  election  he 
was  tMpially  vociferous. 

This  enthusiastic  support  resulted  in  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  and  his  cohorts  entertaining  very  grave 
suspicions  of  Woo»lrow'  Wilson.  It  argued  that  Mr. 
Wilson  was,  perhaj»s,  too  acceptable  to  Wall  Street 
influences. 

Mr.  Wilson,  promising  to  be  a real  Governor,  swept 
New  Jersey  and  immediately  started  in  to  be  a real 
Governor.  Ho  came  out  strongly  for  popular  govern- 
ment, the  Oregon  plan,  and  other  reforms,  and  he 
started  a fierce  battle  against  tlie  bosses  of  his  party 
three  hours  after  he  was  elected.  The  bosses  turned 
on  him  with  terrific  abuse  and  attempted  to  scare  him 
out.  He  would  not  scare.  They  tried  to  flatter  him 
and  he  would  not  “ fall  for  the  oily  stuff.” 

He  went  to  the  finish  and  beat  The  bosses  and  cor- 
ruptionists out  of  their  boots. 

Wall  Street’s  candidate  for  Senator  was  beautifully 
beaten,  and  all  because  of  Governor  Wilson’s  nerve  in 
doing  just  what  he  told  the  people  he  would  do  if 
elected. 

Xow  Mr.  Bryan  comes  out  and  says  he  was  mis- 
taken in  Wilson,  that  he  rejoices  to  do  him  honor,  and 
commends  him  most  heartily  as  a true  and  triumphant 
Democrat. 

Mr.  Wilson  now  stands  in  the  position  of  being  the 
only  Eastern  Democrat  who  has  w’on  the  regard  of 
the  Bryan  following. 

The  (piestion  now  is.  Did  Wilson  in  making  his  fight 
on  corruption,  and  especially  in  winning  tlie  Bryan 
eulogy,  also  retain  his  apparent  strenj^h  w’ith  the 
“old-line  Democrats”  of  the  East?  Will  George 
Harvey  have  heart  failure  now  that  Bryan  has  appro- 
priated Mr.  Wilson  to  his  cause? 

If  Wilson  still  holds  his  strength  in  the  East,  his 
new  position  in  the  Bryan  affections  will  make  him 
most  formidable  in  the  next  Democratic  convention. 

At- any  rate,  the  former  president  of  Princeton  has 
proved  tiiat  In;  is  a real  leader,  a fighter,  and  a poli- 
tician of  keen  insight  and  effective  strategy.  He 
swept  his  state  because  he  promised  the  people  that 
he  would  fight  the  gang.  He  kept  his  word.  Con- 
servative, scholastic,  and  generally  scorned  as  a 
dreamer  before  election  by  the  practical  politicians, 
he  outwitted  them  all — and  he  did  it  by  keeping  faith 
with  the  people  and  taking  an  advanced  stand  on  be- 
half of  the  principles  of  popular  government.  He 
had  the  nerve  to  jump  into  the  senatorial  contest  in 
his  state  and  force  the  legislature  to  keep  faith  with 
his  people,  while  the  interests  shrieked  themselves 
hoarse  about  the  awfulness  of  an  executive  dictating 
to  the  legislature. 

So  the  schoolmaster  has  become  a national  figure, 
and  a continuance  of  his  virile  administration  thus  far 
will  make  him  a commanding  figure  in  the  next  na- 
tional convention  of  his  party. 

THE  CAXDIDATE  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
From  the  Detroit  '^.Journal” 

What  about  the  “academic.”  the  “ hypercultured,”  ‘ 
the  "theoretical”  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  of  New 
Jersey— now?  He  has  elected  his  man.  .Tames  E.  Mar- 
tine.  the  primary  nominee,  to  the  United  States  Senate 
in  a fierce  contest  fought  out  in  the  New  Jersey  legis- 
lature.  James  Smith,  Jr.,  yesterday  withdrew.  * James 
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Smith,  Jr.,  the  most  iwwerful  political  figure  in  and 
the  admitted  Democratic  boss  of  New  Jersey,  until  the 
coming  of  the  cx-president  of  Princeton,  has  been  over- 
thrown by  (governor  Woodrow  Wilson. 

For  years  Colonel-Editor  George  Harvey’s  eulogies 
to  and  roseate  prophecies  for  Woodrow  Wilson  were 
wont  to  elicit  only  good-humored  giggles.  And  those 
dinners  to  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  tliat  Colonel-Editor 
Harvey  used  to  give  to  stimulate  Wilsonian  sentiment 
in  the  revivified  Democracy!  Exquisite  viands  ex- 
quisitely served!  All  the  guests  slapped  the  editor  and 
the  doctor  on  the  back  and  went  home  chuckling.  If 
any  chuckling  is  being  done  just  now  Editor  Harvey 
and  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  are  clearly  entitled  to 
do  it. 

It  was  startling  to  some  of  the  earlier  gigglers  when 
Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  by  a majority  of  forty  thousand 
in  a state  that  is  just  as  likely  to  go  Uepublican  as 
Democratic,  was  elected  Governor  of  New'  Jersey  last 
fall.  But  he  didn’t  stop  there.  He  tucked  his  aca- 
demic gow’n  into  his  belt  and  waded  into  Boss  James 
Smith,  Jr.,  who  had  been  the  Boss  Murphy  of  New 
Jersey  for  decades,  and  Woodrow  Wilson  has  driven 
him  to  cover. 

What  is  to  be  the  effect  of  this?  There  are  lots  of 
probable  effects;  big  ones.  With  the  announcement  of 
Boss  Jim  Smith’s  surrender  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson 
leaped  from  the  level  of  " Presidential  potentialities  ” 
to  the  pinnacle  of  undeniable  possibilities.  Had  he 
been  unable  to  beat  Boss  Jim  Smith  for  the  Senate, 
Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  w'ould  have  lost  the  follow- 
ing of  the  New  Jersey  Democracy,  probably  a New 
Jersey  delegation  to  the  national  Democratic  conven- 
tion. Huw'ever,  as  the  Journal  a few  days  ago  pointed 
out,  he  would  even  then  have  won  strength  in  the  na- 
tional party.  But  Woodrow  Wilson  won,  won  in  New 
Jersey.  He  has  control  of  his  party  and  his  party 
controls  the  state.  He  will  go  to  the  national  Demo- 
cratic convention  in  1912,  in  all  probahili^  with  a 
solid  New  Jersey  delegation  clamoring  for  his  nomina- 
tion as  President. 

Wooilrow  Wilson  is  an  Eastern  Democrat.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  Mayor  Gaynor,  there  is  no  one 
ill  New  York  State  to  challenge  his  Eastern  leadership. 

AN  OLD-FASmONED  CONVENTION 
From  the  Omaha  “ Bee  ” 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  expediency  of 
Governor  Woodrow  Wilson’s  course  in  adopting  the 
Oregon  idea  of  government.  Will  it  tend  to  strengthen 
or  weaken  his  Presidential  candidacy?  He  has  been 
mentioned  as  satisfactory  to  the  conservative,  not  to 
say  reactionary,  element  of  Democracy.  How  will  this 
action  on  his  part  suit  that  element?  Some  of  these 
old-liners  already  have  expressed  disappointment  at 
the  Governor’s  step.  The  discussion  serves  to  deepen 
the  interest  centering  about  him  as  the  chief  rival  of 
Harmon  for  the  Democratic  nomination  next  year. 

But  Dr.  Wilson  has  not  begun  his  political  career 
with  an  apparent  effort  to  cater  to  any  class  in  par- 
ticular; that  is,  any  class  of  politicians.  He  has  Wn 
almost  defiant  thus  far  in  ignoring  safety-valves  and 
distress  signals,  and  he  is  likely  to  continue  in  that 
course.  At  least  one  of  the  old  guard.  Colonel  George 
Harvey,  has  failed  to  find  fault  with  him  for  it,  too. 
Colonel  Harvey,  always  an  anti-Bryan  Democrat,  does 
not  even  waver  in  his  support  of  Dr.  Wilson  because 
the  doctor  stood  for  the  radical  Brvan  apostle.  James 
E.  Martine,  as  against  James  Smith,  Jr.,  an  old-liner, 
for  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  The  Colonel  thinks 
very  little  of  Senator-elect  Martine  as  a statesman, 
but  he  does  not  allow  that  to  dissuade  him  from  his 
devotion  to  Governor  Wilson,  whom  he  hails  as  “ the 
knight  errant  of  the  new  Democracy,”  and  says  “ and 
as  such  will  be  nominated  for  President  in  opposition 
to  William  H.  Taft.” 

MARCH  18,  1911 

“A  VERY  GRE.AT  PROBABILITY” 

From  the  New  York  “ Times  ” 

It  was  a shrewd  and  experienced  Frenchman  who 
declared:  “No  generalization  is  absolutely  true,  not 
even  this  one.”  The  leading  article  in  The  North 
American  Review  for  March  concludes  as  follows: 

“The  finger  of  Predestination,  guided  by  Logic,  Cir- 
cumstance, Conditions,  and  History,  points  unerringly 
to  Woodrow'  Wilson,  Democrat,  as  the  opponent  of 
William  H.  Taft,  Republican,  in  1912.  Blessed  Co- 
lumbia ! 

“The  Editor.” 


This  impressive  statement  is  based  on  a relatively 
simple  inference  from  the  history  of  politics  in  the 
United  States  for  the  last  seventy  years — viz.^  that 
when  one  party  has  named  or  is  sure  to  name  a can- 
didate, the  other  party  has  named  one  as  completely 
different  as  could  be  found.  The  opposing  candidates 
are  marshaled  in  due  order  and  the  contrast  is 


brought  out  as  clearly  as  the  facts  admit.  Then  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Taft  is  assumed  and  “ the  moving 
portraits  ” of  Taft,  Harmon,  and  Wilson  are  “ un- 
rolled” to  prove  that  Harmon  is  too  like  Taft  to  get 
the  nomination  and  Wilson  too  unlike  Taft  to  escape. 

We  submit,  with  the  modesty  called  for  when  com- 
menting on  the  “ Finger  of  Predestination,”  that  the 
contrast  shown  is  not  so  obvious,  deep,  and  complete 
as  to  shut  out  all  chance  of  error.  The  “ ancestry  ” 
of  the  two  men  is  not  radically  different;  the  “man- 
ner” and  “address”  are  quite  alike;  the  “political 
tendency  ” may  be  interpreted  as  similar,  and  the 
“political  convictions”  are  far  from  irreconcilable. 
The  “Finger”  must  have  groped  and  dug  diligently 
to  find  matter  for  “ unerring  ” inference  on  these 
points  08  described.  And  it  is  to  be  added  that  neither 
on  these  points  nor  on  some  of  the  others  is  the 
insight  of  the  writer  beyond  question.  The  Senators 
who  have  been  trying  to  mold  the  President’s  policy 
to  suit  their  personal  aims  during  the  last  three 
months  have  found  him  quite  as  “ tenacious  ” as  Mr. 
Wilson  ever  w'as,  and  Mr.  Hale,  for  example,  w'ould 
hardly  describe  him  as  excessively  “ compassionate.” 
Some  of  them  may  think  him  “ prudent,”  for  he  has 
refused  to  walk  the  path  on  which  their  toips  w'ore 


in  which  he  has  dealt  with  Canadian  reciprocity  is 
as  “daring”  as  anything  yet  done  by  the  new  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey.  We  think  Colonel  Harvey  goes 
a little  too  far  w'hen  he  says  that  “ the  contrast  is 
complete,  conclusive,  the  evidence  overw'helming.”  He 
has  made  a plausible  guess  at  the  probable  course  of 
events  in  the  near  future,  and  he  sustains  it  by  some 
interesting,  though  somewhat  overworked,  historical 
analogies,  but  “the  Political  Predestination  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson”  he  hardly  establishes  on  this  basis,  as 
the  hero  of  it  doubtless  very  plainly  perceives.  The 
very  great  probability  that  Governor  Wilson  will  be 
the  Democratic  candidate  is  hardly  strengthened  by 
the  argument  from  predestination. 

A QUESTION  OF  “FORM” 

From  the  Philadelphia  “ Inquirer  ” 

Colonel  George  Harvev,  head  of  the  publishing- 
house  of  Harper  & Brotliers,  editor  of  the  Weekt.Y 
and  of  The  North  American  Review,  has  been  some- 
thing of  a stormy  petrel  in  politics  of  late.  He  has 
indulged  in  destnictive  criticism  to  an  extent  which 
must  have  rattled  the  bones  of  the  late  George  William 
Curtis.  His  antipathy  to  Colonel  Roosevelt  knows 
no  bounds  and  his  language  at  times  is  unpiarlia- 
mentary.  While  his  rank  as  a publicist  is  due  to 
his  personal  ability  quite  as  much  as  to  the  influence 
of  his  organs  of  opinion,  he  is  always  interesting  and 
often  a shrewd  prophet.  He  has  just  published  in 
the  Revieto  an  article  prophesying  the  nomination 
of  Taft  b}'  the  Republicans  next  year  and  the  com- 
pulsory nomination  of  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  as 
a direct  result. 

The  renomination  of  Taft  seems  as  well  assured  as 
anything  so  far  ahead  in  politics  can  be  predeter- 
mined. It  is  certain  that  only  some  great  mistake 
on  his  part  or  refusal  to  run  will  deprive  him  of  the 
customary  honor.  Colonel  Harvey  admits  that  Taft 
is  growing  in  strength  and  that,  although  the  so- 
called  insurgent  movement  has  lost  none  of  its  force, 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  turned  against  Taft  because  such 
a policy  would  be  suicidal  in  view  of  the  exi.sting 
political  situation. 

But  the  Democratic  nomination  is  much  more  in 
doubt,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  Colonel  Harvey’s 
reasons.  He  publishes  in  tabular  form  an  analysis 
of  the  characteristics,  qualities,  and  accomplishments 
of  Taft  Wilson,  and  Harmon,  the  latter  being,  as  he 
conceives,  the  only  possible  rival  of  the  Ne\v  Jersey 
Governor.  His  results  are  quite  unfavorable  to  the 
Ohio  Governor.  Harmon  is  too  old,  too  conservative, 
and  to  deficient  in  winning  personality.  He  is  over- 
matched at  all  points  by  Wilson.  If  this  were  a 
matter  of  a horse-race  it  would  look  as  if  “ form  ” 
was  all  in  favor  of  the  New'  Jersey  man.  There  are 
others,  but  Colonel  Harvey  cannot  see  them.  Bryan 
is  impossible,  Gaynor  di^ualified  by  Fate,  Folk  is 
outclassed,  Champ  Clark  only  a complimentary  can- 
didate, and  Dix  a trimmer. 

All  of  which  is  very  interesting,  but  Democratic 
nominations  do  not  always  result  from  logical  situa- 
tions. No  one  can  toll  what  a thousand  unterrified 
Democrats  will  do  in  convention.  Pleasing  as  the 
showing  must  be  to  the  friends  of  Wilson,  it  must 
be  said  that  a political  campaign  is  run  on  different 
lines  from  that  of  a patent-infringement  suit. 

WELL-GROUNDED  CONFIDENCE 
From  the  Perth  Amboy  “News” 

Colonel  Harvey  says  Governor  Wilson  will  certainly 
be  the  next  Democratic  candidate  for  President.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  Colonel  Harvey  is  right. 

WORTH  KEEPING  FOR  REFERENCE 

From  the  Baltimore  “ Sun  ” 

The  political  prognostication  in  which  Mr.  George 
Harvey  indulges  in  an  article  in  The  North  American 
Review,  quoted  in  yesterday’s  Sun,  is  most  interest- 
ing. The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  is  that  Mr. 
Taft  w’ill  almost  certainly  be  renominated  next  year 
and  that  his  renomination  will  force  the  nomination 
of  Woodrow'  Wilson  by  the  Democrats.  Mr.  Harvey 
admits  that  there  is  a remote  possibility  of  the  defeat 
of  Mr.  Taft  bv  the  insurgents  or  progressives.  If 
they  control  the  convention  he  thinks  the  nominee 
will  be  La  Follettc.  In  that  event,  he  continues,  the 
Democrats  will  nominate  Judson  Harmon  in  conse- 
quence of  causes  precisely  analogous  to  those  which  will 
render  the  choice  of  Wilson  as  the  opponent  of  Taft 
a virtu.'il  certainty.  Logic,  he  contends,  predestines 
antithesis.  This  he  undertakes  to  prove  by  the  vari- 
ous nominations  made  since  1832,  but  his  proof  in  this 
regard  looks  more  like  assertion  than  evidence.  As 
a rule,  he  assumes  that  where  one  party  nominates 
a conservative  the  other  must  nominate,  or,  at  least, 
has  always  nominated,  a radical  or  one  not  so  con- 
servative.* 

It  is  not  apparent,  however,  that  this  has  been  the 
case.  Both  Hayes  and  Tilden  were  conservatives. 
There  \va8  no  antithesis  in  this  respect  between 
Cleveland  and  Harrison.  Why  should  the  nomination 
of  McKinley  in  1896,  for  instance,  have  compelled  the 
nomination  of  Bryan?  Free-silverism  was  the  para- 
mount issue  ut  the  time.  McKinley  had  committed 
himself  bv  his  votes  in  Congress  to  the  free-silver 
theory.  I'he  wise  and  logical  thing  for  the  Demo- 
crats to  have  done  at  that  time  would  have  been  to 
nominate  a man  like  William  L.  W’ilson.  Instead  of 
this,  in  a frenzy,  the  party  nominated  Mr.  Bryan, 
endorsed  free  silver  and  other  things  which  were  for- 
eign to  its  historic  principles,  and  thereby  put  the 
Republican  party  in  control  of  every  state  in  the 
Union  except  those  of  the  old  Confederacy,  which  w'ere 
held  together  on  the  race  issue.  But  will  the  renomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Taft  lU'cc^ssitatc  the  nomination  of  Gov- 
ernor Wilson?  Might  not  the  friends  of  Governor 
Harmon  argue  that,  he  being  tlie  only  man  who  could 
carry  Ohio  against  Taft,  and  Ohio  possibly  lieing  es- 
sential to  Democratic  success,  the  renomination  of 
Taft  W'ould  force  tlie  nomination  of  Harmon? 

XIoreover,  is  it  sure  that  if  the  insurgents  should 
be  in  control  of  the  Republican  National  Committee 
they  W'ould  nominate  l.a  Follette?  Would  not  Roose- 
velt be  the  more  probable  nominee?  Still,  Mr.  Har- 
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vey’s  speculations  are  ingenious  and  have  a certain 
air  of  plausibility  that  makes  them  worth  while  re- 
membering for  future  reference. 

MARCH  25,  1911 

NEW  JERSEY  IS  PROPERLY  PROUD 
From  the  Newark  Sunday  “ Call  ” 

Mr.  George  Harvey,  having  made  a Governor  for  New 
Jersey,  proposes  to  make  a President  of  the  United 
States  from  the  same  material.  Mr.  Harvey  is  editor 
and  owner  of  The  North  American  Review,  and  in  the 
last  number  of  this  periodical  declares  that  Woodrow 
Wilson  is  to  be  the  Democratic  nominee  for  President 
a^inst  Mr.  Taft.  His  analysis  of  the  men  and  the 
situation  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his  own  preferences. 
Mr.  Harvey,  who  is  also  editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly 
and  Harper’s  Magazine,  has  been  a New'  Jersey  poli- 
tician in  his  time,  and  his  title  of  “ Colonel  ” came  to 
him  as  a member  of  Governor  Abbett’s  staff.  He  is 
commonly  credited  with  having  induced  e.x-Senator 
Smith  and  other  Democratic  leaders  to  accept  Mr.  Wil- 
son as  the  party’s  candidate  for  Governor,  and  they 
and  he  were  convinced  that  by  naming  the  doctor  they 
were  putting  him  in  line  for  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion. It  is  needless  to  remark  that  since  the  election 
Colonel  Harvey  has  not  had  the  assistance  of  his 
former  associates  in  advancing  the  cause.  There  have 
been  other  recruits  enlisted,  however,  and  the  mail  of 
the  Governor  is  filled  with  letters  from  supporters,  we 
understand,  while  an  organization  occasionally  pledges 
its  support. 

Colonel  Harvey  bases  his  confident  prediction  of  Gov- 
ernor Wilson’s  nomination  in  1912  upon  his  own  asser- 
tion that  President  Taft  will  be  renominated.  Dr. 
Wilson,  to  his  mind,  represents  the  opposite  of  Mr. 
Taft,  and  the  editor  goes  so  far  as  to  tabulate  the  dif- 
ierences,  physical  and  sportive  as  well  as  mental  and 
political.  The  radical  position  taken  by  the  Governor 
on  measures  which  Jerseymen,  in  their  narrowness, 
have  regarded  as  state  issues,  are  evidently  con- 
sidered by  the  Governor’s  friend  and  backer  as*  essen- 
tially characteristic.  Dr.  Wilson  is  tabulated  as 
“ daring,”  “ uncompromising.”  “ intelligently  radical,” 
“ immovable,”  «nd  his  political  purpose  as  “ reform.” 
He  resembles  the  President  only  in  his  age  and  in  the 
faet  that  he  is  “ charming,”  while  the  President  is 
“winning”  in  manner. 

We  of  New  Jersey  have  not  looked  with  delight  upon 
Colonel  Harvey  as  a political  adviser,  but  there  is  no 
question  of  his  influence  through  the  periodicals  he 
controls  and  his  wide  acquaintance  with  potent  per- 
sons. His  intimacy  with  Governor  Wilson,  the  fact 
that  the  latter  is  a frequent  contributor  to  Colonel 
Harvey’s  magazines,  and  that  his  books  are  published 
by  the  concern  of  which  Colonel  Harvey  is  the  manager, 
sufficiently  indicate  that  the  Colonel  speaks  with 
knowledge  of  Governor  Wilson’s  views,  and  probably  of 
his  ambitions  and  private  opinions.  If  the  Colonel  can 
make  Dr.  Wilson  President,  it  is  as  good  as  done  and 
Dr.  Wilson  is  willing. 

New  Jersey  has  had  a candidate  before  national 
Democratic  conventions  in  the  person  of  the  late 
Governor  Joel  Parker,  while  General  McClellan,  the 
nominee  against  President  Lincoln  in  1864,  was  after- 
ward a .Terseyman  and  a Governor,  too.  Grover  Cleve- 
land was  born  and  died  a Jerseyinan,  but  the  interval 
of  his  political  activity  was  spent  as  a New-Vorker. 
Vice-President  Hobart  was  a Jerscynian,  and  Theodore 
Frelinghuysen  and  William  L.  Dayton  were  candi- 
dates for  the  second  office.  But  we  have  never  had  a 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  right  in  the  forefront  of  the 
national  combat,  with  an  editor  of  the  North  American 
^hind  him.  If  is  a novel  experience  and  highly 
interesting.  It  is  also  somewhat  einliarrassing.  Thfs 
is  a homely  little  state,  accustomed  in  its  small  way 
to  have  Governors  look  after  the  Cape  May  County' 
judgeships  carefully,  and  to  remember  whether  Lew 
Martin  was  Senator  of  Sussex,  or  only  judge,  or  both. 
To  have  a Governor  in  full  training  for  President,  with 
every  utterance  noted  in  Nevada  and  in  Maine,  and 
addresses  to  the  West  Hudson  Board  of  Trade  read 
with  eagerness  in  North  Carolina,  and  perhaps  farther, 
is  an  unaccustomed  and  diflicult  experience.  One  feels 
the  sense  of  discomfort  which  afflicts  the  father  whose 
daughter’s  poem  has  been  published  in  the  local  paper. 
One  does  not  know  just  wliat  one’s  manners  should  be 
with  such  a child  of  genius  in  the  family. 

HoweA’er,  we  Jersey  folk  will  learn  to  bear  our 
honors  jauntily  in  time,  no  doubt,  and  it  will  be  a 
present  relief  to  realize  that  the  Governor’s  eloquent 
utterances  and  broad  discussions  of  general  issues  are 
not  intended  wholly  for  Jersey  ears.  The  point  of 
view  changes  at  once,  and  the  alarr'  that  some  have 
felt  that  New  Jersey  is  to  be  reformed  all  in  a 
minute  will  subside  into  the  continual  joy  of  watch- 
ing what  Colonel  Harvey  and  the  Governor  are  accom- 
plishing in  the  nationaf  arena. 

DENVER  GIVES  IT  UP 
From  the  Denver  “ Republican  ” 

The  distinguished  editor  of  the  Harper  publications, 
in  the  current  issue  of  The  North  American  Review, 
enters  upon  prophecy.  It  has  to  do  with  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign,  which  is  far  enough  removed  to  make 
divination  a popular  pastime.  Mr.  Harvey,  as  his 
antecedents  would  foretell,  is  a believer  in*  qualified 
predestination  and  foreordinatioii ; and  it  has  been 
Preordained  that  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  New 
Jersey,  shall  line  up  against  President  Taft  in  1912! 

By  way  of  digression  it  should  be  stated  that  for 
years  Editor  Harvey  lias  been  nursing  and  coddling 
Princeton’s  former  president  as  the  hope  of  the  na- 
tional Democratic  party.  Up  to  the  present  Mr.  Wil- 
.son’s  manager  has  done  well;  he  has  not  forced  his 
candidate  or  entered  him  where  the  odds  against  suc- 
cess were  too  great.  As  a result  of  this  splendid  con- 
scrvatii'ii  the  new  ‘■tate  executive  of  the  trust  common- 
wealth stands  well  in  the  forefront. 

When  we  wrote  that  Mr.  Harvey  betrayi'd  his  anec's- 
try  by  basing  his  prediction  upon  predestination,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  been  born  to  the 
“purple”  of  the  White  House,  therefore  he  must 
ascend,  we  would  have  been  pleased  to  let  it  stand 
there;  but  the  modi'Iriii  jlgiig-qi^lffr  mistrustful  of 
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himself.  He  inserts  an  “ if.”  Ilis  prophecy  is  based  on 
tl»e  premise  tliat  Mr.  Taft  is  cliosen  by  his  j)arty  as  its 
leader,  failin<r  which  Governor  Wilson  must  stand 
aside  for  the  present  and  await  a more  opportune 
season. 

If  the  Republiean  party  should  turn  from  Taft  to 
I.a  Follette,  there  would  be  place  for  Harmon  of  Ohio, 
the  stolid,  old-fashioned  Democrat,  as  an  offset,  an 
antithesis  to  “ Bob  son  of  Battle  ” of  Wisconsin.  This 
may  sound  illofjical  at  first  blush.  Why  not  nominate 
the  fine-ptrained,  staunch  head  of  a famous  university 
as  against  a firebrand?  The  answer  comes  from  the 
Harvey  table  published  with  the  article  showing  the 
characteristics  of  the  candidates.  In  “ temperament  ” 
Taft  is  set  down  as  “ prudent,”  Harmon  as  ” cautious.” 
and  Wilson  as  “ daring.”  In  “ temper  ” the  incumbent 
of  the  Executive  chair  is  ” sweet,  mellow,”  while  Har- 
mon is  “ cool,  controlled,”  but  Wilson  is  ” quick, 
zealous.”  This  table  of  characteri.stics  goes  through 
the  phrenological  chart  to  prove  that  Wilson  is  a 
demigod  while  the  others  are  mortal.  The  point  sought 
to  be  made,  however,  is  this,  that  La  Follette  and  VVil- 
Bon  are  too  much  alike  in  characteristics  to  be  chosen 
as  opponents.  In  support  of  this  contention  Mr.  Har- 
vey goes  back  seventy  years  to  show  that  national 
conventions  obey  the  ‘‘  law  of  antithesis.”  To  go  no 
farther  back,  the  nomination  of  Roosevelt  by  one  party 
compelled  the  nomination,  not  of  Bryan,  but  of  Parker, 
by  the  other  party.  The  nomination  of  Taft,  the 
judicial,  mildly  progressive  Republican,  brought  Bryan 
to  the  front  the  next  time. 

All  this  sounds  so  plausible  we  are  almost  ashamed 
to  confess  that  we  are  “ stumped.” 

GIVE  THE  VOTER  A CHANCE 
From  the  8t.  Louis  “ Times  ” 

Mr.  George  Harvey,  a political  prophet,  who  has 
succeeded  in  amazing  the  simple-minded  on  more  than 
one  occasion  by  the  accuracy  of  his  predictions,  has 
written  an  article  for  the  current  number  of  The 
?\’orth  Amcriean  Rcrietr,  in  which  he  maintains  that 
if  the  Republican  party  nominates  William  H.  Taft 
in  1912  (as  he  thinks  inevitable,  in  view  of  numerous 
precedents)  it  will  be  necessary  for  tl»«  Democrats  to 
nominate  M’oodrow  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  by  some  revolutionary  process 
the  Republicans  were  to  nominate  La  Follette,  it 
would  prove  necessary  for  the  opposite  party  to  name 
Judson  Harmon  as  their  leader. 

The  first  thought  suggested  by  this  “ programme  of 
predestination  ” is  that  it  seems  amazing  that  the 
average  voter  is  still  the  tool  of  a few  men  who  repre- 
sent nobody  and  nothing  save  themselves,  and  who 
have  no  consideration  for  anything  save  stratagems. 

The  voter  is,  theoretically,  the  man  Avho  elects  a 
President;  theoretically,  again,  his  choice  would  seem 
to  be  made  from  among  the  sriitable  men  of  the 
nation.  But  as  a matter  of  fact  his  privilege  of  voting 
is  narrowed  down  to  two  candidates  who  are  not  of 
his  choosing,  and  for  neither  of  whom  he  may  enter- 
tain a very  high  opinion.  The  few  who  make  the 
selections  have,  according  to  Mr.  Harvey,  no  special 
thought  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  man,  other  than  as 
his  fitness  consists  of  a good  chance  to  defeat  the  other 
fellow. 

The  second  thought  arising  from  the  plan  Mr.  Har- 
vey has  mapped  out  is  that  the  Democrats  seem  des- 
tined to  play  in  bad  luck  to  the  end.  For  Mr.  Wilson, 
we  believe,  is  as  little  representative  of  present-day 
Democracy  as  any  individual  that  could  be  found. 

The  party  of  Jefferson  seems  to  be  gaining  in  oppor- 
tunity to  be  supplied  with  everything  save  promising 
candidates. 

REMOTE  POSSIBILITIES 
From  the  Syracuse  '‘Post-Standard” 

George  Harvey  has  an  article  in  The  North  Amer- 
ican Review  he  calls  “ The  Political  Predestination  of 
Woodrow  Wilson.”  It  is  an  attempt  to  predict  the 
nominations  of  the  national  conventions  of  1912  by 
historical  analogy.  No  one  can  take  note  of  the  effect 
which  the  nomination  of  the  dominant  and  en- 
trenched party  has  had  in  determining  the  selection 
by  the  minority  party  without  acknowledging  the  force 
of  Mr.  Harveys  argument — that  the  logic  of  events 
points  to  the  nomination  by  the  Democratic  national 
convention  of  Governor  Wilson. 

Mr.  Taft,  says  the  writer,  will  be  renominated.  It 
w’ould  be  unprecedented  in  the  Republican  party  to 
refuse  him  the  nomination.  He  clo-ses  to-morrow  the 
first  half  of  his  administration  with  more  general 
favor  than  he  closed  the  first  year  and  with  the  pros- 
pect of  gaining  rather  than  losing  popular  support. 
Mr.  Taft  is  conservative.  Against  him  Mr.  Harvey 
argues  the  Democrats  must  nominate  a radical.  Re- 
viewing the  elections  from  1840  to  1908,  he  show's  that 
the  party  out  of  power  has  sought  not  a candidate 
similar  to  the  nominee  of  its  opponents,  but  dissimilar. 
While  the  Democrats  have  run  the  radical  Bryan 
against  the  conservative  McKinley  and  Taft,  they  chose 
the  conservative  Parker  against  the  radical  Roosevelt; 
and  the  antitheses  are  quite  as  striking  in  elections 
farther  back.  Wherefore  he  argues  that  as  between 
Wilson  and  Harmon,  the  only  two  whom  Colonel  Har- 
vey recognizes  as  serious  candidates  for  the  nomina- 
tion, Wilson  will  be  preferred. 

Still,  Colonel  Harvey  will  admit,  much  may  happen 
in  the  next  year. 


Among  Democrats 

You  can  turn  aside  from  the  measure  if  you  choose, 
you  can  decline  to  follow  me,  you  can  deprive  me  of 
office  and  turn  away  from  me,  hut  you  cannot  deprive 
me  of  power  so  long  as  I steadfastly  stand  for  what 
I believe  to  be  the  interests  and  legitimate  demands 
of  the  people  themselves.  I beg  you  to  remember,  in 
this  which  promises  to  be  an  historic  conference  in 
the  annals  of  the  party  of  the  state,  you  are  settling 
the  question  of  power  or  impotence. "the  distinction 
or  the  ignominy,  of  the  party  to  which  the  people 
with  a singular  generosity  have  offered  tlie  control  of 
their  affairs. 


in  tlio  oourse  of  a prolonged  conference  with  tlie 
Democrats  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  New’  Jersey 
in  which  he  urged  them  to  live  up  to  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  platform  on  which  he  and 
they  were  elected.  They  are,  perha])8,  not  very 
extraordinary  sentences — merely  a forceful  word- 
ing of  idea.jf'  that  cannot  l>e  called  new.  But  they 
were  spoken  long  after — not  before — the  election; 
by  a man  who  meant  every  word  of  them;  to  men 
who  knew’  that  he  meant  what  he  said  and  that 
he  would  not  hesitate  a moment,  if  there  should 
be  need,  to  go  from  them  straight  to  the  people 
and  by  “ publicity,  pitiless  publicity,”  make  his 
w’ords  good.  Must  they  not  also  have  felt  that 
what  he  .said  was  not  merely  sincere,  but  true; 
not  merely  true,  but  wise?  Such  a leader,  with  the 
ear  of  ihe  public  and  the  gift  of  speech,  cannot  be 
deprived  of  power  so  long  ns  he  keeps  faith  wdth 
the  people  and  will  not  be  made  afraid.  The 
futxire  of  the  party,  not  in  New  Jersey  alone,  but 
in  the  nation,  does  depend  on  its  keeping  its 
pledges.  For  that  party  to-day,  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,  courage  is  the  best  caution.  If  anybody 
doubts  the  wisdom  of  such  leadership,  let  him 
consider  how  much  stronger  W<M)nRO\v  Wilson’ 
himself  is  at  this  moment  than  he  was  during  the 
campaigm,  brilliant  and  convincing  as  he  was  when 
he  w’as  making  the  pledges  which  he  is  now  so 
.steadfastly  insisting  upon  keeping.  Or  consider 
w'hy  Democrats  .o-s  well  as  Kepublicans  are  pre- 
dicting that  the  next  New  York  legislature  w'ill  be 
Republican,  wdiile  ncr<».ss  the  river  Rei)ubli<*ans  as 
well  as  Democrats  are  expecting  New  Jers»*y  to 
remain  Democratic. 

The  Two  Kinds  of  Democrats 

Such  leadersiiip  is  not  merely  wise;  it  is  es- 
•sential.  Nothing  could  be  more  shallow  and  ab- 
surd than  the  notion  that  la'cause  a ])arty  or  a 
people  is  democratic  it  can  disi)ense  with  leaders. 
The  contrary  comes  much  nearer  being  true.  In 
order  that  democracy  may  truly  prevail,  in  onler 
that  “the  interests  and  legitimate  demands  of  the 
people  ” may  control  the  actual  working  of  gov- 
ernment, it  is  simply  indispensable  that  there  shall 
be  leadership,  and  the  franker  and  more  open  the 
leadership  is,  the  more  clearly  its  character  and 
inotive  are  defined,  the  better  it  will  .serve,  because 
the  better  will  be  the  opportunity  of  the  public 
to  express  its  will  effectively. 

T’'nquestionably  there  are  two  kinds  of  leader- 
ship offered  to  the  Democratic  party  throughout 
the  country  at  present,  and  a certain  division  in 
the  party  is  indicated  by  the  differing  choice  of 
different  communities,  different  states  and  sec- 
tions. To  one  group  of  leaders  and  their  fol- 
lowers the  term  “progressive”  is  coming  to  be 
not  infrequently  applied.  It  is  not  a good  use  of 
the  word.  That  title  belongs  to  one  of  the  Re- 
publican factions.  “ Progressives  ” and  “ conserva- 
tives ” are  the  correct  names  for  the  two  wings  of 
that  party,  and  they  are,  in  fact,  for  the  two  wings 
of  the  strong-government  party  in. every  self-gov- 
erning country.  For  the  two  wings  of  the  op- 
posing party,  the  party  of  individual  and  local 
self-as.sertion,  the  party  of  liberty,  the  best  general 
terms  are  “moderates”  and  “rndi<-als.”  But  they 
do  not  perfectly  fit  the  division,  such  as  it  is. 
among  the  Democrats  in  this  country  to-day.  The 
alignment  is  too  irregular.  It  is  too  much  affected 
by  sectional  differences  and  also  by  the  play  of 
the  same  selfish  special  iunnests  against  w’hich  one 
of  the  Republican  factions  has  revolted.  “Thor- 
oughgoing” and  “half-hearted,”  or  merely  “sin- 
cere” and  “insincere,”  w’ould  be,  for  the  time 
being,  rather  more  accurate  dc'.signations  of  the 
two  kinds  of  Democrats  which  the  party  contains 
and  which  are  contending  for  control  in  the  various 
states  and  in  the  nation.  The  contest  is  none 
the  less  real  and  important  because  it  is  confusc’d, 
because  the  lines  of  it  are  ill-defined.  ITpon  its 
outcome  depends,  of  course,  the  control  of  the 
platform  and  nominations.  But  more  than  that 
is  involved.  The  character  and  the  aims  of  the 
party  for  many  years  to  come  are  involved.  The 
immediate  future  control  of  the  government  is 
involved.  The  fate  of  the  other  party  also  is  in- 
volved, logically  and  directly  involved,  for  if  the 
Democrats  fail  to  play  their  proper  role  the  in- 
surgent Republicans  will  essay  it. 

It  is  by  making  clear  the  choice  open  to  all 
Democrats  that  .such  candid  and  courageous  leader- 
ship as  Oovernor  Wilson’s  is  of  so  great,  so  in- 
estimable service  at  the  present  juncture.  In  the 
other  party  other  men  are  playing  a part  somewhat 
like  his;  but  no  other  Dmiioerat  in  the  country 
is  now  making  of  his  words  and  dec'ds — in  fact,  of 
his  very  name — quite  such  a touchstone  of  otlaT 
men’s  Democracy. 
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The  Problem,  the  Solution,  and  the  Man 

The  fact  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  action,  not  of 
thought,  is  chargetl  with  more  meaning  for  us  than 
for  those  of  older  countries.  They  have  as  guides 
the  beacon  lights  of  their  own  histories,  but  the 
conditions  confronting  us  are  without  precedent 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  Hence  the  vital  need 
of  pausing  at  intervals  in  order  that  we  may  de- 
termine, so  far  as  possible,  whether  we  are  being 
swept  unr<>sistingly  along  a torrent  to  certain  doom 
or  are  gliding  passively  down  the  river  of  natural 
progress  to  a haven  of  peac(‘,  equality,  and  com- 
mon happiness.  So,  while  comforting  our  souls 
with  the  reficction  that  the  misfortunes  hardest 
to  bear  are  those  which  never  come,  it  nevertheless 
behooves  us,  as  a prudent  people,  to  remedy  arti- 
ficial evils,  which  invariably  have  their  genesis  in 
want  of  thought,  by  the  application  of  thought  it- 
self. The  poet  Lowell  expressed  the  idea  to  home- 
ly perfection. 

“ I honor  the  man  who  is  ready  to  sink 
Half  his  present  repute  for  the  freedom  to  think; 
And  when  lie  has  thought,  be  his  cause  strong  or 
weak. 

Will  sink  t’other  half  for  the  freedom  to  speak. 
Caring  naught  for  what  vengeance  the  mob  has  in 
store, 

D't  that  mob  be  the  upper  ten  thousand,  or  lower.” 

THE  TARIFF  AND  RKVENTE 
What,  then,  is  the  one  great  problem  upon  whose 
solution  depends  the  future  of  our  country  and 
our  people?  That,  in  a commercial  age,  it  is 
economic  goes  without  saying.  That,  in  a sense, 
it  is  moral  may  bi'  accepted  as  an  obvious  fact. 
Recent  manifestations  of  the  instinct  of  an  alert- 
minded  people  to  Si  ck  and  concentrate  upon  the 
concrete  readily  induce  the  suggestion  that  it  is 
the  tariff.  But  the  tariff  is  not  a problem.  It  is 
no  more  than  a phase  become  a political  issue. 
Whether  imiiosts  should  be  laid  for  revenue  or 
protection  is  a question  of  importance,  to  be  sure, 
but  of  far  h’ss  importance  than  in  former  years 
when  academic  judgment  outweighed  practical 
considerations.  It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to 
blind  our  eyes  to  the  conditions  that  now  exist 
and  cannot  be  changed.  We  rightfully  lament 
ami  c<indemn  governmental  extravagance,  but 
none  can  deny  that  application  of  the  most  rigid 
economy  w’ould  counterbalance  but  temporarily 
the  increasing  cost  of  administration  of  a rapidly 
growing  commonwealth.  Despite  the  enormous 
revenues  now  derived  from  various  sources,  each 
day  adds  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the 
deficit,  and  this  sum  would  have  been  doubled  by 
the  enactment  of  the  absurd  pension  law  recently 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  We 
must,  moreover,  accej^t  as  a fact  that  actual  needs 
will  multiply  rather  than  diminish. 

How  are  these  colossal  sums  to  be  obtained? 
By  reducing  the  tariff  to  a revenue  basis?  In 
part,  perhai)s,  but  by  no  means  to  an  extent  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  requirements.  Let  us  not  de- 
ceive ourselves  in  this  regard.  No  intelligent  man 
now  advoc’ates  the  destruction  of  our  great  manu- 
facturing industries  through  the  adoption  of  free 
trade  wdth  other  nations.  The  utmost  that  is 
sought  is  a low’ering  of  excessive  and  prohibitive 
rates  to  a standard  that  would  enable  reasonable 
competition  to  kill  raonopctly.  The  effect  would 
be  a reduction  in  the  cost  of  products  to  the  con- 
sumers, and  to  that  extent  it  would  be  beneficial. 
But,  clearly,  there  would  ensue  no  material  in- 
crease in  revenues  unless  the  manufacturer  were 
driven  out  of  business  entirely — an  outcome  con- 
templated and  desired  by  no  one.  There  is  well- 
grounded  belief  that  manufacturing  profits,  as  a 
rule,  are  excessive  and  shoidd  be  brought  within 
bounds  to  the  advantage  of  the  consumer,  but  since 
there  is  no  thought  of  abolishing  them  altogether 
the  industries  will  survive  and  i)rosper,  though 
more  moderately,  and  will  continue  to  meet  the 
market  demands.  It  is  idle,  then,  to  anticipate 
any  increase  in  revenues  approaching  adequacy 
from  a lowering  of  the  rates.  The  tariff,  as  w’c 
have  said,  is  no  more  than  a phase — a phase,  in- 
deed, of  only  a part  of  the  real  problem,  because 
essential  as  the  procurement  of  money  for  govern- 
ment undoubtedly  is,  it  is  as  a bagatelle  compared 
with  the  collateral  results. 

THE  PARAMOrXT  PROBLEM 
The  vital  problem  now  confronting  the  jieople 
of  the  United  States,  the  problem  involving  the 
p<‘rpetuity  of  free  institutions,  the  problem  which 
transc.-nds  all  economic,  political,  and  moral  is- 
sues. is  how  to  make  equitable  distribution  of  the 
combined  earnings  of  labor  and  capital  without 
rending  the  fabric  of  popular  government.  The 
apothegm  of  Ribardb/isIsfUlTupheld  by  certain 
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powerful  but  short-sighted  classes  in  England,  to 
tlio  effect  that  the  laborer  is  entitled  to  just 
enough  food  and  clothing  to  keep  the  machinery 
of  his  body  working  until  it  shall  wear  itself  out, 
finds  no  adherents  here.  We  have  advanced  at 
least  far  enough  to  recognize  that  humanity  is  a 
part,  and  a very  large  part,  of  political  economy. 
But  this  is  only  a step.  We  have  much  farther  to 
go  to  insure  the  supremacy  of  evolution  over 
revolution  as  an  effective  force  in  the  development 
of  civilization.  Our  colossal  fortunes  have  sprung 
into  being  so  quickly  that  there  has  been  hardly 
time  to  effect  a readjustment  of  the  relationship 
of  Wealth  to  the  State  which  conserves  it,  but  no 
thoughtful  mind  can  fail  to  appreciate  that  re- 
adjustment must  be  had  and  soon,  not  merely  for 
the  relief  of  Labor,  but  quite  as  much,  if  not  more, 
for  the  protection  of  Capital  itself.  We  cannot 
(*qualize  fortunes.  “When  two  men  ride  a horse, 
one  must  ride  behind.”  Nor  would  we,  if  we  could, 
sound  the  death  knell  of  individualism.  But  we 
can  try  to  correct  methods  and  influences  which 
have  produced  great  inequalities,  and  which,  if 
unchecked,  cannot  fail  to  make  the  disparities  yet 
more  enormous.  True  it  is  that  never  before  and 
nowhere  else  has  Wealth  been  so  sensible  of  its 
duties  as  it  is  now  and  here.  It  builds  hospitals, 
libraries,  schools  and  colleges  without  number,  but 
such  remedies  serve  only  to  palliate  the  disease. 
They  do  not  extirpate  the  germs.  The  process, 
moreover,  is  artificial,  discriminatory,  and  offensive 
to,  if  not  indeed  destructive  of,  the  self-respect 
of  the  masses.  Less  charity  and  more  justice  is 
what  the  American  people  want  and  what  they  are 
entitled  to  receive. 

INTERDEPEN DENCK  AND  CO-OPRRATTON 

That  is  the  problem.  Where  lies  the  solution? 
Primarily  in  the  spirit  with  which  the  subject  is 
ai)proached.  Not  independence,  but  interdepend- 
(‘iice,  has  become  the  law  of  life  in  this  country. 
C<)-oi)eration,  a drawing  together  in  frank  and 
unselfish  tolerance  of  one  another’s  opinions,  is 
positively  essential  to  the  settlement  of  every 
great  question.  And  this  concurrence  must  be 
general,  must  come  not  only  from  all  groups,  but 
from  all  sections.  Invariably  and  naturally  the 
older  and  richer  community  is  the  more  conserva- 
tn-e,  the  more  reluctant  to  accept  innovation,  the 
more  obtuse  in  recognizing  either  the  equities  or 
necessities  of  change.  That  the  West  does  not 
appreciate  the  extent  of  its  obligation  to  the  East 
apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer,  but  no 
less  manifest  in  the  East’s  obduracy  in  ignoring 
the  teachings  of  the  West.  The  historian.  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  depicts  with  insight  and  accuracy 

the  moral  of  our  history.” 

“ The  East,”  he  writes,  “ has  spent  and  been 
spent  for  the  West:  has  given  forth  her  energy, 
her  young  men  and  her  substance  for  the  new 
regions  that  have  been  a-making  all  the  century 
through.  But  has  she  learned  as  much  as  she  has 
taught  or  taken  as  much  as  she  has  given?  The 
westward  march  has  stopped  upon  the  final  slopes 
of  the  Pacific.  Populations  now  turn  upon  their 
old  paths,  fill  in  the  places  they  passed  by  as 
n^lected  in  their  first  journey  in  search  of  a land 
of  promise;  settle  to  a life  such  as  the  East  knows 
as  well  as  the  West — nay,  much  better.  With  the 
change,  the  pause,  the  settlement,  our  people  draw 
into  closer  groups,  stand  face  to  face,  to  know 
each  other  and  to  be  known : and  the  time  has 
come  for  the  East  to  learn  in  her  turn ; to  broaden 
her  understanding  of  political  and  economic  con- 
ditions to  the  scale  of  a hemisphere.  Let  us  be 
sure  that  we  get  the  national  temperament;  send 
our  minds  abroad  upon  the  continent,  become 
neighbors  to  all  the  people  that  live  upon  it  and 
lovers  of  them  all.” 

THE  SOUTH  AS  TEACHER 

This  is  the  true  spirit — the  essence  of  patriotism 
indicative  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  We  need 
not  dwell  upon  the  West’s  resentment  against  the 
East  nor  the  East's  distrust  of  the  West.  But  we 
do  know  and  must  recognize  that  these  unhappy 
sentiments  have  i)ervaded  the  two  sections  in  the 
past  and  have  not  yet  bi'cn  wholly  eradicated.  The 
cure  lies  in  better  understanding,  to  be  ac(iuirod 
through  fuller  acquaintanceship.  The  South  is 
the  natural  arbiter  because  the  South,  revivified 
and  prosperous,  more  i)hilosophical  as  a conse- 
quence of  enforced  conditions,  has  beconie  less 
dependent  upon  its  sister  sections  than  either  the 
West  or  the  East.  By  virtue  of  the  gi-nius  for 
statesmanship  and  clear  thinking  w’hich  it  de- 
veloped in  the  early  days,  it  was  the  leader  for 
scores  of  years  and  should  be  the  leader  now. 

Its  duty  is  plain.  the 

its  own  patient  suffer^ce 


the  impatient  West  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  exercise  of  tolerance.  From  its  own  bit- 
ter experience  it  can  point  out  clearly  to  the  East 
that,  while  great  possessions  may  be  lost  tem- 
porarily to  a community,  that  which  a free  people 
come  to  recognize  as  a vital  truth  can  never  die, 
that  the  test  of  a man’s  strength  and  -orth  is  not 
so  much  what  he  achieves  as  what  he  overcomes, 
that  brawn  weighs  less  than  brain  and  brain  less 
than  character,  that  even  from  a selfish  view-point 
it  is  easier  to  lift  human  beings  up  than  to  hold 
them  dowTi,  and  that  the  soundest  security  for 
property  lies  in  interesting  the  largest  number 
of  individuals  in  its  preservation  and  the  smallest 
number  in  its  destruction.  Hence  the  value,  the 
incalculable  value  to  all,  of  equitable  distribution 
of  the  combined  earnings  and  accumulations  of 
labor  and  capital. 

How  to  obtain  such  apportionment  is  the  ques- 
tion. Not  by  violence  surely.  The  exercise  of 
mere  force,  whether  physical  or  legislative,  is 
destructive,  not  creative,  and  at  best  can  only 
clear  the  way  for  something  different  and  probably 
worse.  Not  by  decreeing  a new  system  of  govern- 
ment as  one  would  order  a new  suit  of  clothes, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  tailor  does  not  live 
.snd  never  has  lived  who  could  make  it  fit.  And 
yet  not  by  compromise  of  principle  which  has  been 
aptly  described  as  a good  enough  umbrella  for 
politics,  but  a poor  roof  for  statesmanship.  It  is 
quite  as  essential,  in  this  land  at  this  time,  that 
our  methods  should  be  orderly  as  that  our  aims 
should  be  rational. 

THE  DIRECT  TAX 

Hay  it  not  be  that  the  remedy  lies  in  direct 
taxation?  Why  not  frankly  acknowledge  that  our 
government  can  no  longer  be  fed  by  those  who 
have  little  and  are  constantly  getting  less,  and 
must  be  supported  by  those  who  have  much  and 
are  steadily  acquiring  more?  Attempts  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  to  impose  adequate  taxes 
upon  incomes  and  inheritances.  Some  have  been 
insincere;  all  for  one  reason  or  another  have  been 
abortive.  Is  it  not  now  time  to  undertake  the 
task  with  resolute  determination  to  succeed?  Can 
a better  solution  of  our  most  vital  problem  be 
devised  ? 

Advocacy  of  legislation  making  such  imposition 
does  not  involve  assault  upon  a class.  It  is  not 
a contest  of  classes  at  all.  It  is  no  more  or  less 
than  recognition  of  the  natural  rights  of  free  men 
to  establish  a system  under  which  all  members  of 
each  present  and  succeeding  gmieration  shall  pos- 
sess substantially  equal  privileges.  A tax  upon 
incomes  is  not,  as  is  so  frequently  said,  a tax  upon 
industry.  It  is  rent  of  exceptional  opportunity, 
a just  payment  for  peculiar  advantages  levied  in 
proportion  to  the  gains  derived  from  their  exercise. 
And  a tax  upon  inheritances  is  not  a tax  upon  the 
earner,  but  upon  the  beneficiary  who,  having 
played  no  part  in  the  making,  should  be  willing 
to  share  his  bequest  with  the  state  whose  aid  was 
essential  to  its  acquirement  and  whose  protection 
continues  to  be  requisite  to  its  preservation. 

We  are  accustomed  to  regard  our  very  rich  as 
broader  and  more  generous-minded  than  the  very 
rich  of  other  lands,  and  we  set  forth  in  evidence 
their  magnificent  benefactions.  But  making  big 
gifts  is  quite  different  from  paying  big  taxes.  The 
former  not  only  gratifies  vanity,  but  presumably 
paves  the  way  to  a place  among  the  angels,  while 
the  latter  merely  discharges  a just  obligation.  So 
we  must  expect  that  the  opposition  will  continue 
as  strong  as  ever,  and  that  the  usual  arguments 
must  be  confuted  in  fairness  and  reason.  But 
this  is  not  difficult.  There  need  be  no  question 
cf  double  taxation  and  no  antagonism  between 
state  and  nation.  Co-operation  alone  is  essential. 
It  is  Useless  for  a commonwealth  to  impose  a tax 
which  can  be  evaded  by  a mere  change  of  residence. 
But  the  federal  government  can  make  such  a 
tax  general  and  conserve  all  state  prerogatives  by 
allowing  a reduction  equivalent  to  the  amount 
paid  under  similar  enactment  to  the  state.  The 
would-be  dodger  would  then  be  compelled  to  leave 
the  country  to  avoid  bearing  his  fair  share  of  the 
total  burden.  And  the  justice  of  the  proposal  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  thc're  is  no  civilized  land 
from  England  to  Italy  to  which  he  could  go  and 
obtain  better  terms  than  the  highest  we  would 
think  of  exacting  for  the  protection  of  his  property. 

RECIPROCITY 

Other  (iiie-itions.  other  i.ssucs,  there  are,  to  be 
sure,  but  all  are  allied  with  and  subordinate  to  that 
wdiich  is  vital  and  fundamental.  We  have  seen 
that  governmental  needs  not  only  exceed  present 
revenues,  but  must  ot'  necessity  increase,  along 
with  growing  population  at  home  and  multiplying 
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responsibilities  abroad.  Clearly,  under  these  con- 
ditions, other  sources  of  income  must  be  found 
before  ordinary  business  prudence  will  permit  the 
general  lowering  of  tariff  rates  so  much  as  a shade 
below  the  revenue  basis.  The  pending  reciprocity 
bill  is  a neighborly  and  commendable  act,  but 
none  can  deny  that  its  practical  effect  will  be  a 
very  considerable  increase  in  the  present  deficit. 
Its  espousal,  then,  by  a responsible  Administration, 
which  fails  to  indicate  simultaneously  an  alter- 
native method'  of  meeting  the  enhanced  deficiency, 
is  political  rather  than  statesmanlike,  a mere  ex- 
pedient to  appease  public  wrath,  not  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a policy  which  could  be  made  general. 
Proper  taxation  of  incomes  and  inheritances,  how- 
ever, would  render  the  development  possible,  feas- 
ible, and  greatly  advantageous  to  the  toiling 
masses. 


NO  HOPE  FROM  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY 

Who  is  best  equipped  to  meet  the  situation? 
One  can  perceive  little  ground  for  hope  from  the 
Eepublican  party  until  it  shall  be  put  out  of  power 
and  be  kept  out  long  enough  to  dissolve  its  ac- 
cumulated special  partnerships.  However  good 
the  intentions  of  a Republican  President  and  even 
a portion  of  a Republican  Congress  may  be. 
recent  history  proves  conclusively  that  they  count 
practically  for  naught.  The  party  is  tied  hand 
and  foot,  has  made  so  many  trades  with  all  sorts 
from  Mammon  to  Mormon,  has  accepted  so  many 
favors,  has  become  so  dependent  upon  the  power 
of  money,  that  it  is  utterly  helpless  to  break  its 
bonds.  The  Democratic  party  is  inexx>ericnced ; 
it  may  be  ignorant;  it  has  yet  to  prove  itself 
capable.  But  it  is  a fortuitous  circumstance  that 
nobody  in  recent  years  has  considered  it  worth 
bribing.  Consequently  it  is  at  least  free,  free  to 
do  its  best  without  fear  or  favor,  and,  so  being, 
should  be  preferred. 

LIBERAL  OR  CONSERVATIVE 

Fifteen  months  hence  the  two  leading  candidates 
for  President  will  be  placed  in  nomination.  One 
will  be  labeled  Republican,  the  other  Democratic. 
But  the  time  has  passed  when  a live  issue  can 
be  raised  bctwc(>n  ni(‘re  appellations.  The  sharj) 
line  of  deinareation  once  drawn  between  the  two 
great  organizations  has  w«)rn  away  in  the  roaring 
loom  of  time.  The  reality  will  find  one  regarded 
by  the  people  as  a conservative  and  the  other  as 
a lilx>ral  or  progre.'^sive.  A.ssuming,  as  we  may  with 
reasonable  certainty,  the  renomination  of  Presi- 
dent Taft,  but  one  question  in  practical  politic.s 
will  confront  the  Democratic  convention.  That 
will  relate  to  the  tendency  of  the  great  body  of 
voters.  Is  it  toward  liberalism  or  conservatism  ? 
If  the  former,  then  clearly  the  Democrats,  if  wise, 
will  name  a man  generally  recognized  as  more 
progessivc  than  Mr.  Taft;  if  the  latter,  they  will 
designate  one  regarded  as  h‘ss  radieal.  The  rela- 
tive personal  merits  (pl^d]^|';-5(|h^eandidates  will 
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THE  ROOT  OF  DISCONTENT 
No  less  direct  is  the  relationship  to  our  chief 
problem  of  all  proposals  to  loosen  the  bonds  of 
representative  government  by  the  substitution  of 
primaries  for  conventions,  by  the  election  of  Sen- 
ators by  popular  vote,  by  adoption  of  the  initiative, 
referendum,  and  recall.  The  genesis  of  these 
questionable  devices  is  the  common  and  warrant- 
able belief  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  the 
poor  bear  burdens  that  should  be  borne  by  the 
rich,  and  that  the  failure,  so  far,  of  popular  will 
to  find  expression  through  enactment  of  laws 
makes  a change  in  the  system  itself  essential  to 
readjustment.  The  present  trend  toward  pure 
democracy  as  a substitute  for  the  government  of 
delegated  powers  established  by  the  Fathers  is 
directly  traceable  to  the  obduracy  of  that  alliance 
of  Greed  and  Wealth  which  for  so  many  years  has 
controlled  the  dominant  political  party.  Whether 
or  not  this  revolutionary  tendency  is  healthful  is 
a question  which  need  not  now  be  considered.  It 
suflices  to  point  out  the  causes  of  its  origin  and 
growth — and  these  are  manifest.  Can  any  one  be- 
lieve that  assaults  upon  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentative government  would  ever  have  attained 
their  present  proportions  but  for  the  conviction  in 
millions  of  minds  that  the  many  are  being  grossly 
discriminated  against  in  favor  of  the  few,  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  taxation,  and  that  refusal 
to  tax  incomes  and  inheritances  has  been  deliberate 
in  order  to  make  necessary  for  revenue  purposes 
heavy  imposts  upon  products  essential  to  main- 
tenance of  very  existence?  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  root  of  the  prevailing  discontent, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  people’s  full 
comprehension  or  of  their  firm  determination  to 
shift  the  burdens  by  prudent  methods  if  possible, 
but  by  radical  measures  if  necessary. 
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be  weighed  naturally  and  properly,  but  the  final 
determination  will  or  should  be  reached  through 
a balancing  of  their  respective  tendencies.  All 
will  resolve  to  the  making  of  the  most  effective 
contrast,  the  one  way  or  the  other,  with  the  Re- 
publican nominee.  It  cannot  be  a difficult  task. 
Mr.  Taft  occupies  middle  ground.  He  is  a stand- 
patter in  so  far  as  he  pronounces  the  present  tariff 
law  the  best  ever  enacted,  and  he  is  an  insurgent 
in  his  advocacy  of  that  trifling  sop  to  the  whale 
called  reciprocity.  Although  sincerely  in  favor  of 
improving  the  government,  he  is  by  no  means  a 
zealous  reformer.  His  bent  is  mildly  and  slowly 
progressive — and  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  be 
regarded  as  liberal  in  contrast  with  an  old-time 
conservative. 


BACKWARD  OR  FORWARD? 

The  Democratic  party,  then,  when  the  time 
(jomes  to  make  a choice,  will  be  at  the  parting  of 
the  ways.  Which  road  shall  it  take?  The  old 
familiar  path  through  the  meadows,  traveled  in 
1904  and  leading  presumably  to  stability  and  non- 
interference with  things  existing,  or  the  new  high- 
road to  reform?  Shall  it  wear  the  garment  of  the 
Old  Democracy  or  don  the  fresh  mantle  of  the 
New?  Shall  it  face  cautiously  sidewise,  even  per- 
haps a trifle  backward,  or  shall  it  raise  its  eyes 
fearlessly  to  the  beacon  light  high  up  on  the 
mountain-top?  The  question  will  be  one  of  judg- 
ment no  less  than  of  right  and  all  shades  of  opin- 
ion, from  the  reactionary  views  of  Wall  Street 
to  the  vagaries  of  Oregon,  will  merit  consideration. 
But  a careful  diagnosis  of  the  present  temi)er  of 
the  people  clearly  indicate  that,  if  an  election 
were  to  be  held  to-morrow,  a Democratic  candidate 
regarded  by  the  people  as  less  progressive  than 
President  Taft  would  be  defeated,  and  that  a 
candidate  generally  recognized  as  being  more  pro- 
gressive, more  liberal,  more  radical,  if  you  like, 
than  President  Taft  would  almost  as  surely  win. 

There  need  be  no  qualification  of  the  first  dec- 
laration because  there  appears  no  statesman  an- 
swering that  description  whose  intellectual  and 
moral  merits  could  be  held  to  be  in  any  way 
superior  to  those  of  President  Taft;  nor  is  there 
one  whose  powers  of  fascination  are  equal  to  those 
of  our  popular  Chief  Magistrate.  There  would 
be  then  no  compensatory  advantages,  and  the  dif- 
ferentiation in  policy  would  shape  the  result. 

It  does  not  follow,  on  the  other  hand,  that  any 
person  reckoned  as  more  progressive  or  liberal 
could  win.  Far  from  it.  President  Taft  will  be 
a strong  and  attractive  candidate.  He  has  amply 
demonstrated  his  good  intentions,  has  fully  proven 
his  exceptional  abilities,  and  is  gradually  develop- 
ing notable  capacity  for  true  leadership.  In  op- 
position to  him,  irrespective  of  political  tendencies, 
must  be  pitted  a man  equal  in  all  respects  except 
experience,  equal  in  intellect,  in  courage,  in  loyalty 
to  the  Constitution,  in  understanding  of  demo- 
cratic institutions,  in  nobility  of  character  and 
purpose,  in  freedom  from  wrongful  influence  of 
class  or  section,  in  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  all 
the  people  whose  lives,  liberties,  prosperity,  and 
happiness  must  be  safeguarded  and  conserved  by 
the  great  Republic  which  belongs  to  them  and  to 
them  alone. 


THE  DEMO(TRATIC  FACTIONS 

Grant  that  such  an  one  be  found.  Can  the 
Democratic  party  act  as  a unit?  In  four  suc- 
cessive national  elections  one  faction  has  defeated 
the  other.  Cleveland  Democrats  voted  against  Mr. 
Bryan,  and  Bryan  Democrats  did  not  vote  for  Mr. 
Parker.  Do  the  differences  which  have  eventuated 
thus  fatally  continue  irreconcilable  now  when  suc- 
cess seems  almost  within  reach?  What  reason  is 
there  to  Mieve  that,  left  to  themselves,  the  fac- 
tions divided  by  the  Alleghanies  will  coalesce  with- 
out reser\’e?  Can  Eastern  Democrats  be  induced 
to  accord  freely  to  Mr.  Bryan  the  position,  not  of 
dictator,  but  of  loader,  which  is  rightfully  his  until 
the  next  candidate  for  President  shall  lx;  named? 
Can  Mr.  Bryan  be  persuaded  to  desist  from  seek- 
ing truth  in  the  well  so  constantly  that  his  vision 
is  circumscribed  to  his  own  image?  Is  a more 
tolerant,  a more  considerate,  a more  respectful  at- 
titude on  both  sides  within  the  range  of  possible 
attainment  ? 

Candor  demands  the  admission  that  Eastern 
Democrats  have  lM*en  unjust  to  ^fr.  Brj-an.  To 
disavow  what  is  honestly  believed  to  1h>  a false 
doctrine,  even  to  oppose  a policy  regarded  as  fatal 
or  wrong,  may  be  and  often  is  a cons(M’encious 
<luty.  But  to  question  a man’s  sincerity,  to  in- 
sinuate sordid  motives,  to  discredit  his  purixisi's 
without  cause  or  proof,  is  only  to  invite  just  re- 
sentment and  swift  retribution.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Mr. 
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.seaboard  metropolis,  if  not  the  enemy’s  country, 
at  least  as  unfairly  inimical. 

AIK.  BRYAN  AND  THE  EAST 

But  the  East  has  no  monopoly  of  wilful  un- 
charitableness. When  Mr.  Bryan  declares  that  any 
possible  candidacy  supported  by  the  New  York 
World,  the  New  York  Times,  and  Harper’s  Week- 
ly “must  be  viewed  with  suspicion”  he  implies 
much  that  he  must  know  to  be  unwarranted. 
Surely  he  must  be  aware  that  many  years  before 
he  himself  became  a public  character  Joseph 
Pulitzer  began  a warfare  upon  plutocracy  which 
has  been  continued  unwaveringly  and  unceasingly. 
If  ever  there  was  a public  journal  of  proven  in- 
dependence and  unsusceptibility  to  wrongful  in- 
fluence everybody  knows  that  the  New  York  World 
is  that  newspaper.  Nor  can  Mr.  Bryan  be  ig- 
norant of  the  consistently  high-minded  and  con- 
scientious course  of  the  New  York  Times.  Of 
Harper’s  Weekly  it  suffices  to  say  th^t  the  only 
man  whose  advice  with  respect  to  shaping  its 
policy  its  present  editor  has  ever  sought  or  re- 
ceived is  William  Jennings  Bryan.  True,  there 
have  arisen  differences  of  opinion,  but  Mr.  Bryan 
has  no  reason  whatever  to  assert  that  the  views 
of  those  journals  have  been  one  whit  less  honest 
or  less  rightfully  intentioned  than  his  own,  whose 
perfect  sincerity  may  be  granted.  No  fair-minded 
person  can  withhold  admiration  of  Mr.  Bryan’s 
amazing  prescience  of  popular  tendencies,  but 
events  have  seemed  to  demonstrate  that,  in  a prac- 
tical sense,  it  is  no  less  fatal  to  be  too  far  ahead 
of  the  procession  than  to  linger  too  far  behind. 
The  time  may  come  when  the  people  will  demand 
prohibition,  for  example,  or  government  owner- 
ship, or  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall,  but  that 
lime  seemingly  is  not  yet.  Consequently,  from 
motives  of  policy  no  less  than  of  principle  we  sup- 
pose we  should  again  differ  with  Mr.  Bryan;  but 
even  so,  should  disagreement  upon  mere  side  issues 
1)6  permitted  to  prevent  unison  in  upholding  fun- 
damental truth? 

Herein  lies  the  opportunity  of  the  unbiased, 
uncommitted  South,  the  mother  of  Democracy — 
to  act  not  merely  as  umpire  between  these  two 
factions,  but  to  take  the  load,  to  insist  that  resent- 
ments so  ancient  as  to  have  become  childish  be 
buried,  to  demand  from  both  greater  consideration, 
more  respect  for  and  greater  faith  in  one  another, 
and  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  manifestations 
of  churlishness  by  either  will  meet  with  stem  and 
effective  rebuke. 

THE  MAN 

Let  the  apportionment  of  responsibilities  be 
even.  The  West  has  furnished  the  party,  as  well 
as  the  opposition,  with  the  majority,  though  not 
the  greatest,  of  its  issues.  The  South  is  to  enforce 
hannony  and  amalgamation.  The  Ea.st  presents 
the  man — ^Woodrow  Wilson,  the  highly  American- 
ized Scotch-Irishman,  descended  from  Ohio,  born 
in  Virginia,  developed  in  Maryland,  married  in 
Georgia,  and  now  delivering  from  political  bond- 
age the  state  of  New  Jersey. 

Great  occasions  find  great  men.  Here  is  one 
who,  if  he  had  lived  in  the  days  of  Jefferson  and 
Madison,  would  have  rivaled  the  one  as  a champion 
of  the  people,  and  would  have  equaled  the  other  in 
comprehension  and  lucid  expression  of  funda- 
mental law.  No  other  living  personality  so  hap- 
pily combines  the  dominant  traits  of  those  two 
great  statesmen ; no  other  has  evidenced  so  per- 
fect a blending  of  profound  knowledge  and  simple 
devotion  to  humanity;  no  other  has  shown  so 
clearly  how  quickly  the  old  tmths  will  spring  into 
new  light  and  power  when  touched  hy  the  magic 
wand  of  full  sincerity;  no  other  more  surely  em- 
bodies the  authority  of  sustained  thought,  of  un- 
remitting lalx)r  for  unselfish  ends,  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice  and  devotion,  the  instinct  of  independence, 
the  love  of  perfect  freedom.  Born  a polemic  and 
controversialist,  intellectually  combative  and  self- 
reliant;  fearless  to  the  verge  of  temerity;  indif- 
ferent to  applause  or  censure  for  its  own  sake; 
incapable  of  intrigue;  prompt  to  accept  conclu- 
sions based  upon  right  versus  wrong  without  in- 
quiring or  caring  whether  they  be  politic  or  even 
expexlient;  persuasive  in  oratory,  but  devoid  of 
artifice;  too  intent,  too  earnest  to  employ  cheap 
and  paltry  devices;  his  pockets  filled  with  moral 
dynamite;  his  every  thought  .springing  from 
knowk'dge  that  all  of  the  basic  principles  in  our 
]»olitical  order,  including  conser\-atisni,  emerged 
from  the  well  of  the  most  radical  democracy,  and 
that  democracy  itself  is  only  letting  in  light  and 
air;  at  the  height  of  his  powers  of  intellect  and 
judgment:  upon  the  high  plateau  of  middle  life, 
best  adapted  to  noble  and  enduring  aehievement, 
stands  the  man,  the  liberal,  the  progressive,  the 
radical,  if  you  will,  wide-ey(*d.  open-minded,  calm, 
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resolute,  exact  in  thought,  effective  in  action,  the 
most  vivid  and  virile  personality,  save  one,  devel- 
oped on  American  soil  in  half  a century.  Such, 
without  exaggeration  or  undue  emphasis,  is  Wood- 
row  Wilson. 

The  old  South  has  bred  great  statesmen  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Republic.  To  her  greatest, 
the  peerless  son  of  Virginia,  we  owe  the  political 
emancipation  of  the  people  from  oligarchical  rule 
and  the  establishment  of  the  political  party  which 
has  survdved  the  assaults  of  a century.  Now  lot 
the  new  South  give  to  the  new  Democracy  another 
true  leader,  armed  with  the  power  of  his  faith 
in  the  people  and  their  faith  in  him,  and  the 
quickened  spirit  which  enabled  Jefferson  to  break 
the  bonds  of  paternalism  will  again  become  the 
glory  of  the  nation. 

The  Editor. 
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The  Voice  of  the  People 

Apparently  .Woodrow  Wilson  is  to  he  the  ncjrt 
President  if  it  requires  the  leading  article  in  every 
number  of  “The  North  American  Rej:icw"  from  no  to 
until  'Soremher  of  1912.  Last  month  his  qualifications 
trere  demonstrated  in  a tabular  comparison  that  left 
his  hypothetical  opponents  without  a statistical  leg 
to  stand  on.  Now  we  hare  on  analysis  of  “ The  Prob- 
lem, the  Solution,  and  the  Man  ” which,  if  less  mathe- 
matical, is  as  coninncingly  antithetical  as  ever,  with 
its  climax  of  “the  highly  Americanized  Scotch-Irish- 
man, descended  from  Ohio,  bom  in  Virginia,  developed 
in  Maryland,  married  in  Georgia,  and  now  delivering 
from  political  bondage  the  state  of  New  Jersey.” — 
New  York  “ Evening  Post.” 

“VERY  CfJ)SE  TO  THE  PEOPLE” 

From  the  Savannah  “ News  ” 

Colonel  George  Harvey,  who  was  one  of  the  speakers 
at  the  Hibernian  banquet  last  night,  is  strongly  wedded 
to  the  idea  that  Governor  Wilson  is  the  logical  candi- 
date of  the  Democratic  party  for  President.  He  ex- 
pressed that  idea  in  an  interview  yesterday,  and  he 
also  believes  that  the  Democratic  party  isn’t  going 
to  do  anvthing  in  the  direction  of  reforming  the  tariff 
that  will  greatly  disturb  the  business  of  the  country. 
He  has  confidence  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committ^ 
that  has  been  named,  especially  in  Mr.  Underwood,  its 
chairman.  That  doesn’t  mean,  we  take  it,  that  the 
Democrats  are  not  going  to  so  reform  the  tariff  that 
it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  people.  It  simply  means 
that  they  have  a clear  appreciation  of  their  respon- 
sibility and  that  they  will  act  with  care  and  caution. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Governor  Wilson  stands  an  ex- 
cellent chaiK*e  of  being  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
President.  He  has  made  a record  since  he  entered 
the  political  field  as  a spokesman  of  the  party.  His 
achievement  in  his  campaign  for  Governor  of  New 
Jersey  gave  him  a place  among  the  very  ablest  of  the 
Democratic  leaders  and  showed  him  to  he  a progressive 
without  being  a radical  putting  out  new  theories  which 
do  not  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  the  people. 

Naturally  here  in  the  South  there  is  a very  kindly 
feeling  for  Governor  Wilson,  since  he  is  a Southerner. 
We  have  been  talking  of  the  advisability  of  naming  a 
Southern  man  for  President  for  a numl)er  of  years. 
The  time  for  doing  that  seems  to  have  arrived.*  Sec- 
tional feeling  has  practically  disappeared  and  South- 
ern men  are  in  the  really  prominent  positions  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  will  l)e  as  soon  as  Con- 
gress assembles  in  extra  session.  We  have  all  along 
contended  that  the  North  -would  give  a Southern  man 
n warmer  support  for  President  than  a Northern  man 
simply  to  prove  that  sectionalism  in  that  section  was 
dead,  if  for  no  other  reason.  Governor  Wilson  meets 
the  IX’mocratic  demand  in  practically  every  particular 
— at  least  it  so  seems  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
In  the  West  the  sentiment  may  not  be  as  kindly  to 
Governor  Wilson  ns  it  is  to  Governor  Harmon  and 
Mr.  Champ  Clark,  but  the  question,  after  all,  when 
the  convention  nuH;ts  will  be,  which  stands  the  best 
chance  of  lH‘ing  elected? 

Mr.  Bryan  was  regarded  as  a wonderful  campaigner, 
and  much  of  the  large  vote  he  received  in  each  of  his 
Presidential  campnigus  was  due  to  his  personal  efforts 
on  the  stump.  It  is  doubtful,  howcA'cr,  if  he  is  as 
good  a vote-getter  as  Governor  Wilson  proved  himself 
to  be  in  his  New  Jersey  campaign.  Governor  Wilson 
in  that  campaign  got  very  close  to  the  ])eople,  and  he 
would  do  tlie  saiiu;  thing  if  named  by  the  Democrats 
for  President.  It  is  among  the  probabilities  that  1912 
will  see  a Southern  man  named  for  President. 

SAVANNAH  IS  SATISFIED 
From  the  Savannah  “ Press  ” 

“ The  political  prognostication  in  which  Colonel 
George  Harvey,  editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly,  indulges 
in  an  article  in  The  North  American  R-eview  is  most 
interesting.  The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  is 
lhat  Mr.  Taft  will  almost  certainly  be  renominated 
next  year  and  that  his  renomination  -will  force  the 
nomination  of  Woodrow  Wilson  by  the  Democrats.” — 
Amcricus  “Times  Recorder.” 

Tliis  suits  us.  Both  candidates,  if  we  may  call  them 
that,  w(‘re  in  Atlanta  last  week  and  spok'e  from  the 
same  platform  in  the  auditorium.  Each  made  a good 
s]»eccli,  for  hotli  men  had  a message  to  deliver.  It  is 
the  consensus  of  opinion  in  Georgia  that  Woodrow 
Wilson  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  states- 
luan-like  men  in  the  country.  He  was  followed  around 
in  Atlanta  by  crowds  all  the  time.  He  had  to  make 
about  three  speeches  a day  and  yet  did  not  trifle  with 
his  oj>portunitios.  He  is  not  a mere  hand-shaker.  He 
spoke  under  every  possil)le  condition.  He  did  not 
d(‘jil  in  di'magoguery  or  claptrap.  He  addressed  the 
Young  Men’s  Denioeratic  Ix-ague:  he  foregathered  with 
the  Princeton  Alumn;ij.p  ::^e|  sw^s' jumped  up  in  the 
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lobby  of  the  Piedmont  and  placctl  upon  a table;  he  re- 
sponded to  the  t-all  of  Governor  Hoke  Smith  at  a little 
iMinqiiet  given  in  his  honor,  and,  lastly,  he  spoke  before 
seven  thousand  people  in  the  auditorium,  where  he  ^va8 
followed  by  President  Taft. 

Governor  Wilson,  of  course,  is  partly  Georgian  and 
received  ovations  everj'where  he  went.  He  stayed  in 
Atlanta  just  forty-eight  hours  and  was  crowded  with 
attentions  and  w'on  a large  following.  He  proved  the 
truth  of  his  own  statement,  and  w'hen  tlie  people  a’-e 
convinced  that  you  are  sincere  in  the  desire  to  render 
them  public  service  “they  will  follow  you  in  incon- 
venient numbers.”  Governor  Wilson  had  to  get  up 
early  and  speak  late  to  meet  all  the  demands  made 
upon  him  in  Atlanta.  He  is  a great  student,  a close 
thinker,  a careful  speaker,  a man  who  holds  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  aud  will  be  a quantity  to  be 
reckoned  with  when  a candidate  for  President  is  chosen 
next  year. 

He  gets  right  down  to  the  people  in  his  public  dis- 
cussions. He  is  not  pedantic  or  obscura  He  talks  in 
an  easy,  natural  vein,  and  he  is  the  most  unique  and 
striking  figure  in  public  life  to-day.  We  agree  with 
Colonel  George  Harvey  once  more. 

“ Woodrow  Wilson  is  hailed  as  the  Knight  Errant  of 
the  new  Democracy,  and  as  such  will  be  nmninated  in 
opposition  to  William  H.  Taft.” 


LOYAL,  INTELLIGENT,  PATRIOTIC 
From  the  Portland  (Indiana)  ^‘Commercial*’ 

We  have  no  knowledge,  of  course,  regarding  the 
measure  of  enthusiasm  that  will  follow  the -nomination 
of  Governor  Woodrow'  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey,  for  the 
Presidency  by  Colonel  George  Harvey,  but  we  regard 
tlie  Savannah  speech  in  which  Colonel  Harvey  placed 
his  favorite  before  the  people  of  the  South  as  one  of 
the  most  adroit  and  at  the  same  time  finished  produc- 
tions in  favor  of  a candidate  that  we  have  ever  'read. 
The  sponsor  for  Governor  Wilson’s  candidacy  is  cer- 
tainly an  enthusiast,  and  being  in  a position  as  editor 
of  The  North  American  Keview  to  wield  a large  in- 
fluence over  the  people,  it  is  not  improbable  that  his 
utterances  may  near  fruit  for  his  favorite  even  as 
they  are  now  awakening  a great  deal  of  very  earnest 
discussion.  Perhaps  it  is  a little  early  to  start  Presi- 
dential booms,  for  there  is  danger  of  them  being  punc- 
tured before  the  nominating  convention  meets  a year 
hence,  and  yet  there  is  a great  deal  in  getting  the 
people  to  thinking  that  when  they  come  to  act,  they 
may  act  with  intelligence  and  discrimination. 

What  Colonel  Harvey  has  said  has  the  merit  of 
being  free  from  partisan  feeling,  if  we  judge  him  by 
his  words,  for  the  Savannah  speech  throughout  is  a 
strong  and  dispassionate  appeal  to  reason.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  DemocTats  have  for  years  been  rent 
asunder  by  factions.  Bryan  was  defeated  largely  by 
the  votes  of  the  East.  Parker,  though  weak  every- 
w’here,  was  notably  weak  in  the  West.  Bryan’s 
strength  was  in  the  territory  of  Parker’s  greatest 
weakness,  and  Parker’s  strength  was  among  the  men 
who  had  done  most  to  bring  about  a miscarriage  of 
Bryan’s  candidates.  The  South  was  true  both  to 
Bryan  and  Parker,  not,  perhaps,  because  it  loved 
either  very  greatly,  but  because  the  negro  question, 
always  acute  in  that  section,  would  make  her  loyal  to 
any  ticket  that  the  Democracy  would  make.  And  be- 
cause of  this  loyalty  she  is  in  a position  to  act  as 
arbiter  between  the  Democratic  factions  of  the  East 
and  the  WVst,  and  bring  both  sections  with  her  to  an 
honest  and  undivided  support  of  a candidate  who  can- 
not be  said  to  be  an  Easterner  or  a Westerner  or  a 
Southerner,  but  so  cosmopolitan  that  he  combines  the 
loyalty,  the  intelligence,  and  the  patriotism  of  them 
all. 

Colonel  Harvey’s  description  of  his  candidate  is  not 
only  unique,  but  it  constitutes  a literary  gem  that  is 
well  worth  reading. 


THE  LAW  OF  LOGIC  ESTABLISHED 
From  the  Galventon  “ News  ” 

The  North  American  Revieic  for  March  has  a most 
interesting  and  searching  arj^imcnt  by  its  editor  in- 
tended to  prove  that  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  is 
just  now  engaged  in  bringing  about  the  political  re- 
generation of  New  Jersey,  is  predestined  to  be  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  the  Presidency  next  year.  The 
argument  is  founded  chiefly  on  the  postulate  “that 
the  laws  of  logic,  growing  out  of  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances, are  irrefragable  as  applied  to  human  af- 
fairs,” which,  translated,  means  that  even  politicians 
must  yield  somewhat  to  the  logic  of  events. 

The  antithesis  between  Taft  and  Wilson  is  proved, 
and  if  the  laws  of  logic  “ are  irrefragable  ” even  by 
political  conventions,  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Wilson 
would  seem  to  be  j)r('tlestined  indeed,  unless  some  one 
lictter  fitting  the  logic  of  events  should  rise  above  the 
horizon  during  the  next  year.  ’Phe  editor  of  The 
North  American  Review  finds,  by  searching  the  polit- 
ical history  of  the  country  for  the  last  half-century, 
that  the  law  of  logic  does  r^uire  that  the  tw'o  opjwsing 
parties  shall  nominate  men  who  are  in  essential  re- 
spects antithetical  of  each  other,  and  that  the  party 
which  picks  its  nominee  last  must  be  governed  by  the 

tK>litical  character  and  personality  of  the  man  picked 
»y  .its  adversary.  A single  in.stance  will  at  once  illus- 
trate and  somewhat  support  tlie  idea:  When  the  Re- 
publicans nominated  McKinley,  a conservative,  the 
Democrats  nominated  Bryan,  a radical;  when  'the 
Republicans  nominated  Roosevelt,  a radical,  the  Demo- 
crats equally  faced  about  by  nominating  Parker,  a 
conservative. 

The  law  seems  pretty  well  proven  by  this  appeal  to 
history,  and  that  Taft  and  Harmon  are  alike  in  more 
respects  than  they  are  unlike  is  pretty  conclusively 
shown  by  the  analysis.  The  nomination  of  Taft  by 
the  Republicans  assured,  the  nomination  of  Harmon  by 
the  Democratic  party  would  make  it  the  exponent  of 
stand-patisrn,  and  the  Republican  party  the  exponent 
of  cautious  progressivisin ; whereas  the  nomination  of 
Wilson  would  make  the  Democratic  party  the  exjKmcnt 
of  intelligent  radicalism.  I'lius  the  Democrats  have  in 
these  two  men  excellent  material  with  which  to  |X“r- 
sonify  whichever  attitude  they  wish  to  assume  toward 
the  political  problems  qpttTte  time,  though  In  choosing 
they  i^^ipust.  take  ipto  proba- 


bility that  if  two  men  so  nearly  alike  as  Taft  and 
Harmon  should  be  nominated,  the  progressive  Repub- 
licans will  put  forth  a nominee  who  will  appeal  to  the 
radical  elements  in  both  parties,  and  tend  to  concen- 
trate the  stand-patters  on  Taft. 

ITiere  is  no  reason  why  the  Democrats  should  act 
without  foreseeing  the  full  consequences  of  their  act. 

MANY  CALLED,  BLTl’  FEW  CHOSEN 
From  the  New  Orleans  “ Picayune  ” 

iiie  nomination  and  election  of  a President  of  the 
United  States  do  not  occur  until  more  than  a year 
aw’ay,  and  the  ]M!0})1c  at  large  are  not  troubling  them- 
selves on  the  subj(-ct  in  advance,  and  nobody  is  anxious 
about  what  nmy  luippen  in  the  premises  except  the 
candidates  in  expectation,  whoever  they  may  be.  The 
party  nominations  will  be  made  in  .June  or  .July  of 
1912,  and  the  election  will  be  held  in  November  of  tliat 
year,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of  time  in  which  conditions 
that  will  control  may  shape  themselves. 

George  Harvey,  in  the  March  North  American  Re- 
vieic, has  foreseen  all  that  is  predestined  in  those 
nominations,  and  he  undertakes  to  tell  how  it  is  going 
to  be.  Gazing  into  the  future,  he  sees  tliat  President 
Taft  will  be  the  Republican  nominee  and  Woodrow 
Wilson  the  Democratic  candidate. 

Taft  is  an  avowed  candidate.  He  controls  the  fed- 
eral patronage.  This  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  his 
favor.  He  started  out  to  be  immensely  popular,  but 
he  destroyed  it  all  by  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
tariff-raisers.  He  was  charged  w'ith  having  been  an 
active  agent  in  vastly  increasing  the  expenses  of  living 
for  the  masses  of  the  people  in  order  to  put  more 
money  in  the  already  plethoric  pockets  of  the  manu- 
facturing monopolies  and  trusts.  He  split  the  Repub- 
lican party  into  the  regulars  or  stand-patters  on  the 
one  side  and  the  insurgents  or  low-tariff  progression- 
ists on  the  other.  No  other  President  so  rapidly  de- 
stroyed the  popularity  with  which  lie  first  set  out,  and 
it  was  not  a popular  it  v he  had  w'on  by  his  services, 
but  it  was  a friendly  feeling  tliat  had  been  bestowed 
upon  him  because  he  seemed  to  be  such  a good  fellow. 

But  all  that  is  gone,  and  he  has  no  hold  on  the 
people  whatever.  Save  where  by  some  bargain  and 
sale,  like  his  deal  with  the  Pacific  coast  statt's  in  the 
matter  of  the  Panama  Exposition,  Mr.  Taft  has  no 
following  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Even  the  people 
whose  hearts  he  gained  in  Georgia  by  eating  “ possum  ” 
dinners  with  them  care  for  him  no  longer,  but  even  if 
they  did  they  could  do  his  cami>aign  no  good  because 
Georgia  is  a Demoonitic  state.  In  calling  a Demo- 
cratic Congress  into  special  session  he  w'ill  ruin  all 
his  chances  w’ith  the  stand-patters,  who  will  be  en- 
raged at  seeing  thrir  tariff  broken  up  by  the  free- 
traders, and  the  di.sturlxinces  that  w'ill  unsettle  busi- 
ness all  over  the  country  will  carry  capital  and  the 
commercial  classes  against  him. 

Then  there  is  Roosevelt.  He  is  starting  out  on  a 
new  political  campaign,  not  so  much  to  set  forth  his 
special  doctrines  as  to  look  over  the  situation,  and  he 
may  prove  to  be  a big  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  candidate 
for  re-election.  Roosevelt’s  influence  Avas  a large  factor 
in  Taft’s  election,  and  in  return  for  Taft’s  abandon- 
ment of  all  the  Roosevelt  policies  the  Colonel  will  see 
to  it  that  the  President  shall  not  be  renominated. 

On  the  Democratic  side  there  are  Mayor  Gaynor  of 
New  York  City,  Governor  Harmon  of  Ohio,  and  Gov- 
ernor Woodrow  Wilson  of  New  Jersey.  Each  has  his 
admirers,  but  not  one  of  them  has  a national  reputation 
gained  through  great  public  services.  They  are  to  a 
great  extent  beginners  who  have  not  been  proved  as  to 
statesmanship.  We  will  know  more  about  them  by 
June,  1912.  They  will  then  have  had  time  to  develop. 

NO  POPULISM,  NO  SOCIALISM 
From  the  Jacksonville  “ Times-Vnion  ” 

Colonel  George  Harvey  secs  in  the  next  campaign 
the  West  furnishing  the  Democratic  party  with  a ma- 
jority of  the  issues,  the  South  enforcing  harmony  and 
amalgamation,  and  the  East  furnishing  the  candidate 
in  the  person  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  Colonel  Harvey 
selects  Governor  Wilson  on  the  idea  that  he  is  more 
progressive,  more  liberal,  and  more  radical  than  Presi- 
dent Taft. 

We  do  not  believe  the  South  will  accept  the  r<Me 
Colonel  Harvey  assigns.  'Colonel  Harvey  may  not 
know  it,  but  there  are  men  so  ith  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
line  who  have  ideas  and  stand  by  them,  who  think 
for  themselves  and  are  not  sending  West  for  their 

V iewT3. 

The  Democratic  parly  is  almost  certain  to  win  the 
next  political  fight.  Its  chief  danger  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  may  cease  to  l>e  the  Democratic  party.  If  it 
ulxindons  Democratic  principles  or  hides  them  under  a 
lot  of  Populistic  or  Socialistic  rubbish,  the  party  will 
again  go  down  in  defeat  and  ought  to  go  down  in 
defeat. 

There  are  a number  of  men  now  who  seem  to  think 
that  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  make  political  parties 
out  of  a number  of  political  principles  thrown  down 
in  a promiscuous  heap.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize 
that  the  Democratic  party  was  made  before,  they  w’ere 
born.  So  far  as  theory  of  government  is  concerned, 
the  Democratic  party  has  always  insisted  on  a strict 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  the  rights  of  the 
states  to  self-government,  except  where  they  have 
explicitly  surrendered  their  rights  for  defense  against 
a common  enemy.  In  <*cono!nic  matters  the  party  has 
always  st(M>d  for  e4|ual  justice  to  all  and  spindal  favors 
to  none.  It  is  and  has  always  been  opposed  to  a high 
protective  tariff. 

All  the  men  who  call  themselves  Democrats  agree 
on  these  principles  and  on  the  tariff,  the  one  question 
that  now  demands  immediate  settlement.  If  'the 
Democrats  will  make  a fight  for  tariff  reform  and  for 
nothing  else  they  will  win. 

Those  who  insist  on  adding  Populistic  or  Socialistic 
principles  will,  if  they  succeed,  add  only  discord,  and 
we  do  not  think  the  South  will  sit  tamely  by  ancEsub- 
iiiit  to  th(-  incorporation  of  these  elements  of  discord 
into  the  j)latform.  In  1!)12  a Deinwrat  or  a Repub- 
lican will  l>e  elected  President.  Socialism  may  triumph 
at  some  time  in  the  future,  hut  if  it  does  it  should 
be  through  the  election  of  a Socialist  calling  himself 
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a Socialist.  We  do  not  wish  to  see  any  man  go  up  to 
be  inaugurated  clothed  with  stolen  goods. 

MAKE  ROOM  FOR  POLITICIANS 
From  the  Indianapolis  “ News” 

As  Colonel  Harvey  is,  we  l)elieve,  the  original  W’ood- 
row  Wilson  man,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
already  see  the  New  Jersey  Governor  as  good  as  nomi- 
nated. The  Harvey  dreams  have  been  so  wonderfully 
fulfilled  up  to  date  that  one  cannot  marvel  that  Harvey 
should  think  that  everything  he  dreams  is  going  to 
come  true.  But  really  his  interesting  discussion  of 
next  year’s  nominations  in  the  current  North  Ameri- 
can is  far  enough  from  lieiiig  convincing.  It  is  based 
on  the  theory  that  the  second  party  in  the  field  always 
chooses  a man  who  is  antithetical  to  the  candidate  first 
chosen — that,  indeed,  it  is  compelled  to  do  this.  Here 
is  the  statement  of  the  theory: 

“ Logic  predestines  antithesis.  Circumstances,  con- 
ditions, uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable,  demand  it. 
History  decrees  it.  Invariably  the  opposing  candidate 
has  been  named,  not  by  the  opposition  itself,  but  by  the 
party  taking  the  lead — in  all  but  three  instances  by 
the  party  in  power.” 

So  if  Mr.  Taft  is  renominated  by  the  Republicans — 
and  this  is  taken  for  granted — ^there  will  be  no  reason 
for  the  Democratic  convention  to  meet  at  all,  as  Wil- 
son will  already  have  been  nominated.  The  Repub- 
licans are  to  nominate  both  candidates.  This  seems 
to  be  carrying  predestination  a good  way.  . . . 

The  premises  are  unsound,  the  facts  awry,  the  con- 
clusions do  not  follow.  We  agree  that  Governor  Wil- 
son has  an  excellent  chance  for  the  nomination,  and 
agree,  too,  that  he  would  niake  an  admirable  candidate. 
But  that  the  job  is  already  done  we  do  not  believe. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  record  appealed  to  that  sus- 
tains the  theory  or  that  “ points  unerringly  ” to  the 
nomination  of  Governor  Wilson.  The  theory  is  itself 
without  foundations,  as  our  history  shows.  Conserva- 
tives have  more  than  once  been  nominated  by  both 
parties,  as  in  the  case  of  Cleveland  and  Harrison 
and  in  that  of  Hayes  and  Tilden.  National  conven- 
tions are  not  so  completely  overruled  by  fate.  We 
must  leave  some  place  for  Hie  dickering  and  manipu- 
lations of  the  politicians,  for  these  are  factors  that 
cannot  be  neglected. 

THE  MOST  LIKELY  NOMINEE 
From  the  Syracuse  “Post-Standard” 

Colonel  George  Harvey  is  a wise  man.  He  knows 
the  political  hi.story  of  the  country,  he  knows  present 
political  conditions  pretty  well,  he  knows  public  men. 
Fixing  his  telescope  upon  1912,  he  sees  the  candidates 
so  clearly  that  he  recognizes  them.  It  is  to  be  William 
H.  Taft  against  Woodrow  Wilson,  says  the  Colonel, 
you  can  bank  on  it. 

The  Colonel  said  it  in  a St.  Patrick’s  Day  speech, 
but  he  said  it  before  in  The  North  American  Review, 
and  he  says  it  hebdominally  in  his  picture  pajier.  He 
is  so  sure  of  w’hat’s  coming  that  he  can  figure  it  out 
by  historical  analogy,  by  rule  of  political  necessity, 
or  by  rediictio  ad  absurdunu 
The  Colonel  gives  bis  reasons  and  they  are  as  con- 
vincing as  reasons  given  fifteen  months  ahead  of  the 
convention  usually  are.  He  says  that  Mr.  Taft  has 
^ined  greatly  in  public  estimation  in  a year,  that  he 
is  now'  generally  recognized  as  of  exceptional  ability, 
and  that  he  is  developing  qualities  of  real  leadership. 
Mr.  Taft  is  a great  man,  says  the  Colonel,  deserving 
renomination,  and  entitled  to  have  as  opponent  the 
best  the  Democratic  party  has  to  offer. 

Colonel  Harvey  is  right.  Mr.  Taft  will  be  renomi- 
nated. It  does  not  now  seem  probable  that  ttere  will 
be  a national  movement  against  him.  The  opposition 
will  be  local  to  states  having  political  leaders  out  of 
sympathy  with  him.  Bourne  of  Oregon,  La  Follette 
of  Wisconsin,  perhaps  Cummins  of  Iowa, 

Against  Mr.  Taft,  Colonel  Harvey  pits  Woodrow 
Wilson,  w’ho,  he  says,  rivals  Jefferson  as  champion  of 
the  people  and  Madison  in  his  lucid  expression  of  fun- 
damental principles.  Colonel  Harvey  has  been  the 
friend,  fellow'-pliilosopher,  and  political  guide  of  Dr. 
Wilson,  as  well  as  the  publisher  of  his  books.  His 
enthusiasm  is  halcyon.  But  one  doesn’t  have  to  accept 
all  Colonel  Harvey’s  adjectives  to  admit  that  Dr.  Wil- 
son is  to-day  a more  engaging  Presidential  candidate 
than  Judson  Harmon,  who  is  likely  to  be  his  principal 
competitor.  He  is  more  likely  to  be  nominated  than 
any  other  man. 

CONDITIONS  MAY  CHANGE 
From  the  Paducah  (Kentucky)  “News  Democrat” 
Colonel  Harvey  has  always  lieen  looked  upon  as 
an  authority  when  lie  assumes  the  rOle  of  a political 
prognosticator;  his  latest  look  into  the  future,  there- 
fore, W’ill  bo  at  least  interesting.  In  a recent  article 
in  The  North  American  Review  he  makes  the  predic- 
tion that  Governor  Woodrow  WiKson,  of  New  Jersey, 
will  be  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
1912  and  declares  that  the  logic  of  events  points  un- 
mistakably to  his  nomination  for  that  honor.  Presi- 
dent Taft,  he  says,  w'ill  l>e  renominated,  bevause  it 
would  be  unprecedented  for  the  Republican  party  to  re- 
luse  him  the  nomination,  and  also  because  he  has  closed 
the  first  half  of  his  administration  with  more  favor 
than  he  closed  the  first  year  and  with  the  prospect  of 
gaining  rather  than  losing  the  support  of  his  party. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  President  'I’aft  is  a con- 
servative ollicial.  Colonel  Harvey  argues  the  Democrats 
must  oppose  him  by  nominating  a radical,  and  in  his 
judgment  Governor  W’llson  is  the  right  sort  of  a radi- 
cal to  nominate. 

Colonel  Harvey  is  a little  previous  in  his  predictions, 
and  as  it  is  a long  time  until  the  1912  campaign  and 
many  conditions  may  arise  ere  then,  no  one  as  we  tee 
it  can  accurately  foretell  the  outcome. 

BRYAN  AND  PREDESTINATION 

From  the  Portland  “ Oreyonian  ” 

Colonel  George  Harvey,  avIio  dragged  Woodrow  Wil- 
son from  the  scholastic  ol)sciirity  of  Princeton  into 
the  bright  white  li^ljt  kj«  ipcciiient  j)oIitical  glory, 
discusses  brilliantly  ini  the'rutft'nt  .VortA  American 
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Review  the  “political  predestination”  of  the  Governor 
of  New  Jersey.  Professor  Wilson  is  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing a press  agent  of  the  persuasive  powers  and  pro- 
phetic instinct  of  Colonel  Harvey;  for  has  not  that 
journalistic  genius  pointed  out  in  advance  each  step 
in  the  forward  march  of  the  professor  in  his  new 
career?  The  “ political  predestination  ” of  Professor 
Wilson,  in  the  terms  of  his  autliorized  and  inspired 
hiographer,  “guided  by  logic,  circumstances,  condi- 
tions, and  history,”  is  to  be  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  President  in  1012. 

Editor  Harvey  i)rove8  by  appeals  to  history  that 
every  Republican  candidate  for  President  is  opposed 
through  the  o^ration  of  fixed  and  inevitable  political 
causes  by  a Democratic  candidate  of  strongly  con- 
trasted characteristics.  Therefore,  since  Taft^in  the 
Harvey  opinion — is  to  be  renominated,  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  Democrats  to  find  his  antithesis.  Who  is  he? 

Wilson  is  the  real  “antithesis”  l)ecau8c  he  is  lithe 
and  sinewy  in  figure,  eloquent  of  speech,  a radical 
Tilden  Democrat,  hails  from  the  East  and  South,  and 
is  imaginative,  profound,  and  uncompromising.  It  may 
be  agreed  that  the  Wilson  eulogist  lias  here  described 
a type  fairly  opposed  to  Taft;  but  he  lias  failed  to 
mention  the  one  potent  and  final  reason  why  Governor 
Harmon  will  not  be  the  Democratic  nominee,  and 
Wilson  is  likely  to  l)e.  It  is  that ‘Colonel  Bryan  has 
in  the  Commoner  ilistinctly  voided  his  hostility  to 
Harmon,  and  he  is  prolmbly  friendly  to  Wilson. 

Logic,  circumstances,  conditions,’  and  history  may 
have  much  to  say  about  the  naming  of  the  next  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  candidate;  but  Bryan  will  have 
mqre  to  say. 


ENTITLED  TO  A GUESS 
From  the  'New  Haven  “ Union  ” 

Since  he  predicted  the  result  of  last  fall’s  eltction 
with  substantial  correctness.  Editor  Harvey  has  taken 
on  some  laurels  as  a prophet.  The  worst  slap,  how- 
ever, which  has  yet  been  given  to  Governor  Wilson’s 
name  as  a Presidential  possibility  is  the  prediction 
of  Brother  Harvey,  acting  as  it  does  in  the  nature  of 
an  endorsement.  We  are  quite  certain  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Dem(*cratie  party  does  not  want  the 
sort  of  leadership  that  Editor  Harvey  would  endorse. 

Aside,  however,  from  Brother  Harvey’s  opinion,  and 
such  significance  as  it  carries,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Woodrow  Wilson  is  certainly  a possible  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  President  in  19i2.  There  are,  how- 
ever, Champ  Clark  and  Joseph  Folk  and  Mayor  (iaynor 
and  Judge  Harmon  and  some  otliers  to  be  considered. 
Nineteen-twelve  js  yet  too  far  away  for  one  to  worry 
over  this  matter.  Brother  Harvey,  nevertheless,  is 
entitled  to  his  guess. 

In  these  columns  last  month  we  summarized  the 
arguments  by  which  The  North  American  Review 
made  tlie  Hon.  Woodrow  W'ilson  out  the  “ man  of 
destiny”  id  matters  Presidential.,  This  month  the 
Review  comes  to  but  again  with  another  “leader” 
upon  “ The  Problem,  the  Solution,  and  the  Man,”  in 
which  Governor  Wilson  is  extolled  as  “ the  highly 
Americanized  Scotch-Irishman,  descended  from  Ohio, 
born  in  Virginia,  developed  in  Marvland.  married  in 
Georgia,  and  now  delivering  from  ^ndage  the  state 
of  New  .Terscy.”  Somehow  this  categorical  praise 
seems  designed  to  bring  Mr.  Wilson  under  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  but  such  is  not  its  autlior’s  ob- 
ject. Colonel  Harvey  evidently  intends  that  Governor 
Wilson  shall  be  the  Democratic  nominee  for  tiie  Presi- 
dency, even  if  it  takes  up  all  the  sp^'e  in  his  mapizine 
from  no\v  to  the  Democratic  national  convention  of 
1912.  It’s  a new  kind  of  steam-roller.  How  will  it 
work? — Chicago  Evening  Post.” 


It  is  understood  by  Iowa  Democrats  from  press 
despatches  concerning  Mr.  Harvey’s  speech  that  ova- 
tions of  peace  are  made  to  all  factions  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  a purposed  gathering  of  all  forces 
on  a new  issue  for  the  campaign  of  1912.  The  speaker 
pointed  out  that  the  wide-spread  demands  for  re- 
forms, such  as  election  of  United  States  Senator  by 
direct  vote,  the  initiative  and  referendum,  etc.,  is  a 
cry  rising  because  of  diseased  economic  conditions, 
which  he  claims  could  not  be  remedied  by  the  adoption 
of  all  these.  He  urges  to  strike  at  what  seems  to  be 
the  cause  of  all  the  discontent,  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  and  as  a remedy  he  proposes  the 
adoption  of  a heavy  national  inheritance  tax.  This, 
Iowa  Democrats  take  it,  will  be  the  great  Democratic 
slogan  during  the  next  campaign. 

The  expression  of  l>emocrat«  in  the  Iowa  legis- 
lature concerning  Woodrow  Wilson  are  very  compli- 
mentary.— Keokuk  “ Democrat.” 


Governor  Harmon  of  Ohio,  Governor  Marshall  of 
Indiana,  Speaker  Beauchamp  Clark  of  Missouri,  and 
other  Democratic  eligibles  who  have  but  a single  state 
to  stand  sponsor  for  them  before  the  next  Democratic 
national  convention,  must  look  to  their  laurels.  George 
Harvey,  as  the  John  the  Baptist  of  the  Wilson  boom, 
has  them  all  blanketed  in  his  pronunciamento  for  his 
favorite  candidate.  “ Descended  from  Ohio,  Iwm  in 
Virginia.  develojH'd  in  Maryland,  married  in  Georgia, 
and  now  delivering  from  |K)litical  l>ondage  the  state 
of  New  Jersey."  Governor  Wilson  may  claim  distinction 
in  tile  role  of  tlie  favorite  son  which  is  to  be  envied. 
And  Ix-fore  the  date  of  tlie  convention  it  may  l»e  that 
other  anteceilents.  direct  or  collateral,  may  l)e  dis- 
covererl  by  wbich  New  Kngland.  New  York,  or  possibly 
some  other  states  in  tie*  West  and  South  may  Ik*  an- 
nexed to  tliis  long  roll  of  inb-rstatc  forebears. — Phila- 
delphia “ liuHetin.'’ 


Colonel  George  Harvey,  editor  of  Hakpek’s  Wkkki.y 
and  of  The  ^o,■th  Avniiion  Reririr,  iinbunh'iied  his 
mind  on  the  I’residential  situation  before  a Southern 
audience  at  Savannah.  Georgia,  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
Colonel  Harvey  is  a DcnnK-rat.  and  was  in  the  South 
coaching  the  candidary  c'f  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson, 
of  New  Jersey,  who  for  six  years,  at  least.  ha.s  bi'cn  the 
editor’s  ideal  for  a Diinia-ratic  candidate.  Colonel 
Harvey’s  speech  was  as  significant  for  the  tribute  he 
incidentally  paid  to  President  Taft  as  for  his  eloquent 
advocacy  of  the  nonijriaTTbn  _of  Woodrolv-  _\Vil80u. 
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There  is  a note  of  doubt  and  anxiety  in  Colonel  Har- 
vey’a  address  when  he  speaks  of  what  the  Democracy 
may  do.  It  is  clear  that  he  hasn’t  faith  that  his  party 
will  select  tlie  best  man,  and  with  anything  but  the 
best  pitted  aminst  President  Taft  he  is  sure  the  De- 
mocracy hasnT  any  show. — Minneapolis  ” Journal.” 

Colonel  George  Harvey  shows  that  Woodrow  Wilson 
is  a Scotch-Irisnman,  an  Ohioan,  a Virginian,  a Mary- 
lander, a Georgian,  and  a Jersey  man.  and  therefore 
is  likely  to  appeal  to  a strong  following  because  of 
what  may  be  called  local  sympathy;  but  all  these  at- 
tributes are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  fact  that 
W’oodrow  W’ilson  is  a clear-Waded,  bold,  and  honest 
thinker,  and  stands  four-square  for  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people.  It  is  this 
character  that  will  make  him  the  universal  qhoice. 
People  do  not  ask  where  he  hails  from,  but  what  he  is; 
and  knowing  what  he  is,  they  will  ask  him  to  serve 
them. — Mobih  “ Register.” 

Governor  Wilson  is  beyond  question  an  attractive 
candidate.  He  has  a wide  view,  is  an  excellent  his- 
torical student,  has  delved  deep  into  the  science  of 
government,  has  successfully  conducted  an  important 
and  growing  university,  has  beaten  an  experienced  po- 
litical leader  “ to  a frazzle.”  and  has  made  an  impres- 
sion of  personal  forcefuliiess  far  beyond  the  borders 
of  his  state.  W’hether  he  would  be  acceptable  to  tlie 
Old  Guard  in  New  York,  for  example,  remains  to  be 
seen;  but  Colonel  Harvey  may  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  his  candidacy  is  well  regarded  by 
many  thousands  of  his  fellow-countrymen. — Providence 
“ Journal.” 

Editor  Harvey,  of  Habpkk’s  Weekly  and  The  North 
American  Review,  has  been  making  speeches  in  the 
South  in  favor  of  Governor  Wilson’s  nomination  for 
the  Presidency.  It  should  la.*  easy  plowing  in  that 
land.  The  South  has  ever  been  susceptible  to  appeals 
for  its  sons,  and  Governor  Wilson’s  eloquence  and  his 
fondness  for  discussion  of  constitutional  questions  fill 
the  Southern  ideal  of  statesmanship.  It  may  be  said 
that  Colonel  Harvey’s  advocacy  down  there  carries 
more  weight  than  it  does  in  New  Jersey,  but  the  energy 
of  his  campaigning  is  likely  to  have  its  effect  every- 
w’here. — Newark  Sunday  Call. 

Colonel  Harvey,  in  comparing  President  Taft  and 
(Joveriior  Wilson  of  New  Jersey,  says:  “Taft  is 
prudent.  Wilson  is  daring;  in  intellect  Taft  is  capa- 
cious, W’ilson  keen,  imaginative;  Taft  has  wide,  while 
W’ilson  has  profouml.  knowledge.  Taft’s  diction  is 
fair,  while  WMlson’s  is  fine.  Taft’s  tendenev  is  mildly 
progressive,  while  W’ilson ’s  is  intelligently  radical. 
Taft’s  character  is  pure.  Wilson’s  luminous.  Taft’s 
convictions  arc  constant.  W’ilson’s  immovable.”  W’hy 
hot  nominate  and  elect  them  both.  They  seem  a good 
jiair  to  draw  to  if  Colonel  Harvey  is  correct  in  his 
diagnosis. — Norfolk  News. 

Colonel  Harvey  did  not  mention  Governor  Harmon 
of  Ohio,  but  his  dark  references  to  the  impolicy  of  the 
Democrats  having  a candidate  less  progressive  than 
President  Taft  suggest  that  thougnt  of  Governor 
Harmon  was  not  altogether  absent  from  his  mind. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  Colonel  Harvey  rent  the 
welkin  with  his  shouts  against  Colonel  Roosevelt,  his 
present  analysis  of  Democratic  opportunity  and  duty, 
and  his  willingness  to  snuggle  up  to  Colonel  Bryan 
as  an  anti-Harmonite,  present  a moving  spectacle. — 
A’eio  York  Globe. 

Futurity  betting  is  always  at  long  odds.  W’hen  a 
horseman  backs  a new-born  colt  to  win  a two-year-old 
event  two  years  in  the  future  the  bookmakers  always 
are  willing  to  give  him  a bargain.  A sport  who  now 
places  a little  coin  at  long  odds  on  Taft  and  Wilson 
to  win  the  two  convention  handicaps  in  1912  might 
lose  his  money.  But  the  indication  is  that  he  would 
at  least  get  a run  for  it.  There  doesn’t  appear  to  be 
anything  wrong  with  the  dope  on  which  Colonel  Har- 
vey’s “ tip  ” is  based. — Sioux  City  Journal. 

Colonel  George  Harvey’s  advocacy  of  Governor 
W’oodrow  Wilson  for  the  Democratic  Presidential 
nomination  is  fairly  sublime  in  its  absolute  committal. 
There  can  be  no  possible  retraction;  the  Colonel  has 
let  go  all  holts.  Seldom  did  any  man  ever  bind  him- 
self so  completely  to  what  any  other  might  do  or  say. 
We,  too,  think  very  highly  of  Governor  Wilson,  and 
trust  that  there  will  be  no  cause  for  repentance  on 
Colonel  Harvey’s  part. — Charlotte  Observer. 

Colonel  Harvey  argues  that  as  between  Wilson  and 
Harmon,  the  only  two  he  recognizes  as  serious  candi- 
dates for  the  nomination,  Wilson  will  be  preferred. 
W’e  believe,  however,  that  the  Colonel,  after  a sober 
second  thought,  will  admit  that  many  things  may 
happen  in  the  next  year  to  change  his  point  of  view. 
It  is  too  early  to  groom  candidates  or  to  make  pre- 
dictions.— New  Orleans  States. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Colonel  Harvey  was 
the  man  who  prophesied  the  nomination  and  election 
of  Taft  months  before  those  eventualities  occurred, 
and  when  Root  was  the  most-talkod-of  candidate.  He, 
at  least,  is  Jiot  afraid  of  losing  his  reputation  as  a 
prophet  and  Governor  Wilson  is  fortunate  in  having 
so  stanch  an  ally. — New  Orleans  Item. 

The  analysis  is  not  just  to  Harmon:  however,  grant- 
ing the  writer’s  premises,  it’s  dillicult  to  avoid  his 
conclusion.  But  whether  it  shall  be  Harmon  or  Wil- 
son with  Taft  for  the  opponent,  it  matters  not  which 
party  shall  prevail,  we  can  all  join  Colonel  Harvey  in 
the  exclamation  with  which  he  concludes  “ Blessed  Co- 
lumbia ! " — -Youngslown  1 'indicator. 

Visitor  Harvey  of  The  North  American  Review  has 
not  impressed  the  Ncir  Haven  Union  very  deeply  with 
liis  argument  to  prove  that  Woodrow  Wilson  is  the 
“ predestinated  ’’  Democratic  Presidential  candidate, 
but  it  will  admit  that  he  has  given  us  a “new  line 
of  political  dope.” — W aterbury  American. 
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There  may  be  no  significance  in  the  fact  that  Colonel 
Harvey’s  utterances  follow  closely  after  the  friendly 
expressions  of  William  .J.  Bryan.  But  it  is  certain 
that  Governor  Wilson  is  more  prominently  in  the  spot- 
light at  present  than  any  other  Democratic  “ possi- 
bility.”— Neio  Britain  Register.. 

Colonel  Harvey,  of  Harpek’s  Weekly,  predicts  that 
Woodrow  Wilson  is  the  coming  man  for  President  on 
the  Democratic  ticket,  and  it  is  the  Colonel’s  proud 
boast  that  no  political  prophecy  he  ever  made  failed 
of  fulfilment. — Paterson  Guardian. 

“ Col.  George  Harvey  booms  Woodrow  Wilson  for 
the  Presidency?”  Pshaw!  That’s  no  news.  That  wa.s 
a foregone  conclusion  before  Dr.  Wilson  was  so  much 
as  nominated  for  Governor  of  New  Jersey. — New  York 
Tribune. 

About  the  only  thing  Col.  George  Harvey  hasn’t 
done  in  the  way  of  electing  (ioverm^r  Woodrow  Wilson 
to  the  Presidency  is  to  announce  the  exact  vote  in  the 
electoral  college. — ('olumbus  Journal. 

We  expect  the  renomination  and  re-election  of  Presi- 
dent Taft,  but  we  think  Colonel  Harvey  has  named 
the  strongest  man  that  the  Democrats  could  nominate 
against  him. — Rochester  Post-Express. 


MAY  13,  1911 

A Distinction  with  a Difference 

Speaking  in  Kansas  Uity  last  week.  Governor 
WcKJDRow  Wilson  defined  his  position  on  initiative, 
referendum,  and  rec*all  in  these  words: 

If  we  felt  that  we  had  gi'iiuine  representative  gov- 
ernment in  our  state  legislatures  no  one  w’ould 
|>iopose  the  initiative  or  referendum  in  America.  The 
most  ardent  and  successful  adviH-ates  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum  regard  them  as  a sobering  means  of 
obtaining  genuine  representative  action  on  the  part  of 
legislative  bodies.  They  do  not  mean  to  set  any- 
thing aside.  They  mean  to  restore  and  influence, 
rather. 

The  recall  is  a means  of  administrative  control. 
If  properly  regulated  and  devised  it  is  a means  of 
restoring  to  administrative  officials  what  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  restore  to  legislators — namely, 
a sense  of  direct  responsibility  to  the  jieople  who 
choose  them. 

The  recall  of  judges  is  another  matter.  .Judges 
are  not  lawmakers.  They  are  not  administrators. 
Their  duty  is  not  to  determine  what  the  law  shall  be. 
but  to  determine  what  the  law  is.  'I’lieir  inde- 
pendence, their  sense  of  dignity  and  of  freedom,  is 
of  the  first  consequence  to  the  stability  of  the  stati*. 
To  apply  to  them  the  principle  of  the  recall  is  to 
set  up  the  idea  that  determinations  of  what  the  law 
is  must  respond  to  popular  impulse  and  to  popular 
judgment. 

It  is  sufficient  that  the  people  should  have  the 
power  to  cliange  the  law  when  the^  will.  It  is  ndt 
necessary  that  they  should  directly  influence  by  threat 
of  recall  those  who  merely  interpret  the  law*  already 
established.  The  imjiortance  and  desirability  of  the 
recall  as  a means  of  administrative  control  ought 
not  to  be  obscured  by  drawing  it  into  this  other 
and  very  different  field. 

A more  effective  combination  of  clear  thinking 
and  lucid  expression  could  hardly  be  imagined. 
I'he  utterance,  moreover,  possesscvs  peculiar  im- 
portance because  it  is  more  than  likely  to  be  that 
of  the  Democratic  national  convention  of  1912. 


MAY  27,  1911 

Getting  Acquainted  with  Governor  Wilson 

In  the  West  Governor  Wilson  now  appears  to  be 
far  and  away  the  most  popular  Democrat  in  the 
United  States.  . . . The  Governor  has  not  avowed  him- 
self a Presidential  candidate.  It  is  far  away  from 
his  thoughts  to  indulge  such  an  aspiration.  He  is 
merely  seeing  the  country.  But  one  of  the  special 
correspondents  traveling  with  him  reported,  after  the 
Colorado  experience,  that  he  has  been  accepted  as  a 
candidate  “ at  every  point  that  he  has  visited  since 
leaving  Princt*ton  on  May  3d,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  expressions  of  public  esteem  which 
have  been  accordwl  him  make  it  clear  that  he  is  the 
man  whom  the  West  regards  as  being  the  Moses  to 
lead  the  Democratic  party  to  victory  in  1912.” — 
Springfield  Republican. 

All  right,  except  that  Brother  Bryan  is  the  only 
authentic  Democratic  Mose.s,  and  we  can't  sit 
.still  and  see  anybody  tr>'  to  deiirive  him  of  that 
well-eanied  title.  Moses,  it  will  be  recalled,  wan- 
dered faithfully  with  the  iieople  a long  time  in  the 
wilderness  and  stood  by  them  through  consider- 
able foolishness,  hut  be<*ause  of  some  mistakes  he 
had  made  did  not  load  them  to  vietorj"  nor  himself 
enter  the  Promised  Land.  It  is  a JosHTA  that  the 
Democrats  an*  now  looking  tor,  a man  “ full  of 
the  spirit  of  wisdom.  " It  is  a .Iosiiua  that  the 
Western  DenuxTats  think  they  have  found. 


Hakpkk’s  Wkkki.y  has  again  achieved  an  cdilovial 
page  which  exerts  the  intliirncc  and  powcv  which  re- 
sided there  in  the  dags  of  Georoe  William  Curtis. 
Its  vigor  end  brill ianeg  arc  features  of  the  journalism 
of  the  dag. — Tin:  Ciiristiax  AnvocATE. 

We  Smooth  Out  Wrinkles 

Our  amiable  neighbor,  the  San,  we  are  pained 
and  surprised  to  observe,  is  beginning  to  manifest 
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symptoms  of  disapproval  of  the  conduct  and  say- 
ings of  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson.  It  began  to 
nag  him  as  soon  a.s  he  started  off  on  a short  vaca- 
tion to  get  acquainted  with  the  folks  out  West, 
and  it  seems  likely  to  continue  the  practice  with 
a persistence  that  has  Viecome  characteristic,  if 
not  indeed  unique.  It  now  calls  him  “ the  Gov- 
ernor Itinerant  ” who.  “ swallowing  the  recall  in 
general,  rejecting  it  as  applied  to  judges,  at  once 


eral  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  voters  of  Xew 
Brunswick  and  Hoboken  to  await  the  results  of 
the  experiment  in  Trenton.  No  exception  can  be 
taken  and  none  has  lx?en  taken  by  (jovemor 
Wilson  to  this  evidence  of  prudence.  Trenton 
is  a typical  good-sized  American  city,  and  will 
afford  an  excellent  illustration  for  the  guidance 
of  its  neighbors,  who  naturally  prefer  an  object- 
lesson  somewhat  nearer  home  than  Galveston  or 


He  is  a little  too  advanced  on  some  of  the  questions 
of  the  day,  wliich  are  not  questions  at  all;  but  he 
lias  ability,  character,  ami, courage,  and  would  make 
an  ideal  President.” — Richmond  “ Times-Dispatch.” 

“A  good  many  people  feel  that  way,”  adds 
Deacon  Hemphill  in  his  most  sententious  manner. 
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tickles  the  mob  and  reminds  the  reactionaries  that, 
after  all,  he  is  rather  of  a con.servative  sort  of 
demagogue  as  demagogues  go.”  This  was  apropos 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  remarks  in  Portland,  to  wit: 

Wliile  T heartily  favor  the  use  of  the  recall  for  all 
administrative  ottices,  I do  not  approve  of  it  for  the 
judiciary,  on  the  theory  that  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  with  which  we  are  beset  in  our  efforts  to  sexiure 
'oetter  government  is  impatience.  We  are  prone  to  use 
too  much  haste,  to  take  too  many  short  cuts.  I admit 
that  logically  it  is  unanswerable  that  if  we  elect  judges 
we  have  the*  right  to  recall  them,  but  I don’t  care  a 
peppercorn  for  logic.  ' 

Many  people  will  think  they  iierceive  a good 
deal  of  horse  sense  in  this  declaration;  but  it 
doesn’t  suit  the  Sun,  which  also  would  have  dis- 
approved Oliver  Johnson's  assertion,  made  in  the 
course  of  the  Beecher-Tilden  case,  that  he  was 
“ a Spiritualist,  but  not  a damned  fool.”  The  way 
is  one  the  Sun  has.  It  is  always  disappointed  and 
disposed  to  be  resentful  when  one  who  differs  with 
it  ob-stinately  refuses  to  show  himself  a damned 
fool. 

Certain  persons  who  used  to  run  things  over 
in  New  Jersey  feel  the  same  way.  What  they 
objected  to  last  winter  was  Governor  Wilson’s 
methods  as  recalled  (apologies!)  by  the  Evening 
Sun  : 

The  Hon.  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  peripatetic  Execu- 
tive of  a neighboring  state,  addressing  the  Yale,  Har- 
vard, and  Princeton  clubs  of  San  Francisco,  in  joint 
dinner  assembled,  said: 

“ The  debate  as  to  whether  things  are  wrong  is  set- 
tled. Things  are  wrong.  Now,  we  must  get  up  a 
debate  on  how  they  may  be  right.” 

But  the  only  sort  of  joint  debate  that  Governor 
Wilson  has  any  use  for  is  one  in  which  he  does  all  the 
talking,  as  when  he  sent  for  the  members  of  the 
legislature  at  Trenton  and  conferred  with  them  for 
many  hours  in  a speech  in  which  he  outlined  what  he 
wanted  and  assured  them  that  he  was  going  to  get  it, 
if  it  took  them  all  summer  to  give  in. 

• We  fail  to  see  how  the  Governor  could  have 
prevented  others  from  talking  even  if  he  had 
w’anted  to,  as  to  w’hich,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Weller, 
he  didn’t.  But  perhaps  the  best  answer,  with  re- 
spect to  the  remedial  legislation  to  which  the  Eve- 
ning Sun  refers,  is  that  he  did  indeed  get  it  with- 
out encroaching  unduly  upon  even  the  happy 
springtime,  to  say  nothing  of  the  blithesome  sum- 
mer. That  is  how  he  happened  to  have  time  to 
travel  about  awhile  in  order  to  see  how  other 
Governors  and  legislatures  are  doing  things.  A 
writer  in  Brother  James  Smith's  Newark  Star  was 
duly  horrified  and  demanded  that  the  salary  of  the 
Governor  be  stopped  during  his  absence  from  the 
state,  but  so  far  there  has  been  no  general  up- 
rising. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  one  thing  most  needed  in 
this  country  at  this  time  is  better  acquaintance- 
ship. It  would  do  Brother  Dr.  Edward  P. 
Mitchell  a lot  of  good,  for  example,  to  go  to 
Kansas  and  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  He  wouldn’t 
get  as  good  golf  as  he  now  enjoys  at  Baltusrol 
or  Morristown  or  wherever  he  plays,  but  he  would 
fetch  home  a deal  of  valuable  information  and 
would  leave  behind  just  the  variety  of  coruscations 
that  Kansas  might  chew  on  to  advantage. 

It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  assure  our  regular 
readers  that  these  humble  suggestions  spring,  not 
from  a captious  spirit,  but  from  an  inborn  desire 
to  do  good.  We  would  not  scold  the  Sun.  On  the 
contrary,  we  would  cheer  it  up,  and  as  evidence  of 
good  faith  will  even  now  relieve  its  mind  of  its 
most  ponderous  burden  by  asserting  with  the  ut- 
most positiveness  that  if  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion shall  offer  the  nomination  for  President  to- 
Woodrow  Wilson  he  will  accept. 

Also  that  he’ll  get  it. 


Des  Moines.  If  the  experiment  should  turn  out  Utopian  Thought 

wen  the  change  will  be.  as  the  Springfield  Re-.  if  every  man  in  tbe  country  read  Harper’s  Weekly 

puhhcan  observes,  “not  the  least  of  the  Governor’s  and  believed  every  word  in  it  we  should  think  that 

achievements  during  a remarkable  administra-  Woodrow  Wilson  would  have  a line  chance  to  become 

tion,”  from  which  he  will  “gain  credit  in  the  ^roB\deut.—RhiladelphiaIni,u,rcr. 

most  ample  measure  for  wisdom  as  well  as  daring.”  And  it  would  lx-  a country  worthy  of  its  Presi- 

The  bi-partisan  machines  will  continue  to  fight  dent! 


JULY  8,  1911. 

Reforming  New  Jersey  Cities 

Trenton,  New  Jersey,  has  adopted  the  com- 
mission form  of  government,  and  New  Brunswick 
and  Hoboken  have  rejected  it.  So,  concludes  the 
Waterbury  American,  “Governor  Wilson  has 
suffered  his  first  big  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
politicians.”  To  this  extent  the  statement  is  ac- 
curate: The  machines  of  both  parties  bitterly 
fought  the  measure,  and  their  efforts  were  sup- 
plemented by  those  of  the  officeholders,  firemen 
and  policemen  included.  But  these  forces  com- 


the  reform,  of  coarse.  They  must.  Their  very 
existence  is  at  stake.  But  such  temporal^’  respites 
a.s  they  have  won  in  New  Brunswick  and  Hoboken 
will  serve  only  to  tighten  the  hold  which  Governor 
Wilson  already  has  upon  the  people,  whose  battles 
he  is  fighting,  and  time  will  do  the  rest. 


Down  in  Old  Virginy 

Said  a Virginian  of  fine  reputation  and  distin- 
guished aneestry  and  raucli  personal  service  to  the 
state : “ There  is  none  otlier  hut  Woodrow  Wilson 
the  Democrats  can  nominate  for  President.  He  is  just 
as  sure  to  gi't  the  nomination  as  tlie  sun  shines,  and 
if  he  gets  the  nomination  be  will  also  get  the  election. 
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SEPTEMBER  2.  1911 
Why  Governor  Wilson  was  Nominated 
Dr.  Wilson  wa.s  nominated  for  Governor  because 
he  was  regarded  as  a highly  respectable  and  widely 
respeeted  citizen,  who  would  make  a pleasing  stool- 
pigeon  for  the  Democratic  machine  and  its  hig  business 
l)eneficiaries. — Henry  Beach  Needham,  in  the  Out- 
look. 

Perhaps  some  persons  so  regarded  him,  and  po.s- 
sibly  there  were  enough  of  them  to  have  prevented 
hi.s  nomination  if  they  had  known  in  time  what 
manner  of  man  he  wa.s,  and  had  wished  to  prevent 
it.  But  no  one  of  average  perception,  who  bad 
more  than  a superficial  acquaintanc’e  with  Dr. 
Wilson,  could  posgUjljygp^anHf^SHhiiated  him  as  a 
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niiui  wlio  would  lusiko  n stuol-pijreou  for  any  ma- 
chine. Mr.  Nkkdkam  is  likely  to  find,  if  he  poes 
deep  enough,  that  Govefnor  Wilson’s  nomination 
was  due  to  an  impression  long  and  strongly  held 
that  he  was  a first-class  man,  of  firm  character  and 
remarkable  qualities  and  acquirements,  who  was 
lUH'ded  as  a leader  in  Democratic  politics. 


SEPTEMBER  9,  1911 
The  Same  Man  He  Was 

A strange  and  inexplicable  metamorphosis  is  ex- 
liibited  in  the  case  of  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  As 
Dr.  Wilson,  university  president,  he  was  cautious  and 
conservative. — Boston  A drertiser. 

Our  Boston  brother  cannot  have  informed  him- 
self of  Dr.  Wilson’s  career  at  Princeton.  He  was 
no  stand-patter  college  president.  He  introduced 
the  tutorial  system  to  get  more  effective  instruc- 
tion for  the  young  gentlemen,  and  he  tried  his 
best  to  reform  and  democratize  the  social  ma- 
chinery of  the  university.  The  Advertiser  thinks 
that  “ at  some  precious  time  ” after  he  became 
Governor  he  concluded  that  conservatism  was  not 
going  to  be  popular  and  pitched  it  all  out  of  his 
head  and  restocked  his  mind  with  more  marketable 
intentions. 

That  is  all  nonsense.  The  late  president  of 
Princeton  and  the  present  Governor  of  New 
Jersey  are  the  same  man  to  a hair,  using  the  same 
head  and  with  very  few  changes  in  its  furniture. 
The  Governor  admits,  that  he  has  changed  his 
opinion  about  the  initiative  and  referendum  and 
has  come  to  regard  them  as  good  brooms  for 
political  house-cleaning.  But  the  mind  that  got 
for  Princeton  some  novelties  that  he  thought  were 
good,  and  tried  against  bitter  opposition  to  get 
others,  is  the  same  mind  that  in  the  Governorship 
has  reached  out  for  what  it  has  considered  to  be 
political  benefits  for  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  and 
that  with  enlarged  opportunities  would  reach  bold- 
ly out  for  what  he  thought  would  benefit  the  people 
of  the  whole  country. 

There  has  been  no  metamorphosis.  To  distrust 
Dr.  W[i*'?ON  and  reject  any  or  all  of  his  views  is 
the  voter’s  privilege,  but  he  is  the  same  man  he 
always  was  and  true  to  the  same  fundamental 
convictions. 


NOVEMBER  11,  1911 
For  President:  Woodrow  Wilson* 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  Democratic 
party  would  do  well  to  nominate  Woodrow  Wil- 
•son  for  President.  I shall  set  forth  a few. 

Because  he  is  thoroughly  equipped,  mentally  and 
morally,  hy  hirth,  training,  and  experience, 

A good  inheritance  from  a virile  ancestry  is 
a great  help  to  one  who  has  to  make  his  way  in 
the  world.  Money  has  its  uses  in  this  country. 
Titles  are  not  to  be  despised  in  other  lands.  Good 
breeding  is  desirable  everywhere.  Far  more 
valuable  than  all  combined  are  the  attributes 
which  crystallize  into  character.  These  constituted 
Wilson’s  heritage.  The  stock  from  which  be 
sprang  has  produced  the  best  type  of  American. 
II is  grandfather,  James  Wilson,  and  his  grand- 
mother, Anne  Adams,  were  Scotch-Irish,  born  in 
the  County  Down.  His  maternal  grandfather, 
Thomas  Woodrow,  was  English.  Wilson  served 
his  apprenticeship  under  William  Duane  on  the 
Philadelphia  Aurora,  and  himself  became  a pub- 
licist of  marked  ability.  Woodrow  was  a militant 
minister.  Both  were  Presbyterians,  firm  in  the 
faith,  strong  in  conviction.  Wilson’s  son,  Joseph 
Ruggles,  married  Janet  Woodrow  in  1849,  and 
to  them  a son,  christened  Thomas  Woodrow,  was 
bom  in  Staunton,  Virginia,  not  quite  fifty-five 
years  ago.  Brains,  conscience,  convictions,  he  in- 
herited. Character  he  developed  under  the  tute- 
lage of  the  scholarly  divine  who  was  his  father. 

Thenceforward  to  this  day  Woodrow  Wilson 
has  been  fitting  himself  for  public  service.  Po- 
litical economy  was  the  passion  of  his  youth. 

The  facts  of  government,”  using  his  own  ac- 
curately discriminative  phrase,  became  the  domi- 
nant interest  of  his  mind.  He  mastered  theories 
and  studied  the  residts  of  practice.  He  longed 
to  enter  public  life  and  work  out  political  prob- 
lems at  close  range.  The  legal  profession  seemed 
to  pn)vide  an  avenue,  and  he  obtained  admission 
to  the  bar.  But  he  continued  to  study  and  to 
learn  through  teaching. 

It  is  not  needful  to  mark  the  successive  steps 
in  the  unaided  advancement  of  the  poor  minister’s 
son  to  the  presidency  of  a great  university.  The 
progress  was  steady  and  sure,  because  it  was  based 
upon  intelligence  and  industr5^ 

* Reprinted  from  the  Independent  by  permission  of 
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Common  sense  is  a highl.y  desirable  ])osscssion. 
It  obviates  mistakes  and  at  times  averts  un- 
pleasant consequences.  Presidents  have  utilize<l 
it  to  the  advantage  of  the  country.  Mr.  Hayes 
might  ha\e  wrought  immeasurable  harm  by  at- 
tempting greater  things  than  his  intelligence 
could  hope  to  achieve.  His  was  a time  when  a 
commonplace  mind  in  the  White  House  was  per- 
haps the  most  useful.  But  greatness  was  the 
requisite  in  Lincoln’s  day,  as  in  Jefferson’s  and 
as  now,  at  the  beginning  of  a period  of  essential 
readjustment  of  the  relations  of  people  to  promo- 
tion, of  government  to  industrial  development 
and  enterprise,  and  of  individuals  to  direct  and 
indirect  taxation. 

These  problems  cannot  be  expected  to  solve 
themselves.  Mere  negation  no  longer  suffices  as 
a national  policy.  Con.structivo  achievement  is 
the  pressing  need.  Here  common  sense,  even  such 
extraordinary  common  sense?  as  is  ]yossessed  by 
our  present  Chief  Magistrate,  falls  short  of  the 
requirement. 

Intelligence  of  the  highest  and  rarest  is  peculiar- 
ly essential  in  a President  at  this  time.  And  such 
is  the  order  of  Wilson’s.  His  sense  is  anything 
but  common ; it  is  most  uncommon — keen,  search- 
ing, penetrating,  going  straight  to  the  root  of 
difficulty,  intent  upon  finding,  not  a palliative, 
but  a cure.  In  his  case  to  a notable  degree 
felicity  of  expression  rests  upon  clarity  of  thought. 
Wilson  is  not  an  orator  in  the  accepted  meaning 
of  the  term.  He  does  not  utilize  sound  in  public 
speaking.  His  phrases  are  not  rounded  for  pure- 
ly rhetorical  effect,  and  he  never  declaims.  Yet 
no  American  now  living  can  hold  the  attention 
of  an  audience  so  closely.  The  reason  is  simple. 
He  seeks  the  understanding  rather  than  the  ad- 
miration of  his  hearers.  Each  word  conveys  a 
definite  meaning,  each  is  selected  with  precision, 
and  each  finds  its  rightfrd  place.  His  eloquence 
is  knowlc^ige,  not  art,  and  its  convincingness  lies 
in  its  simplicity.  The  auditor  feels  that  a con- 
clusion wrought  by  processes  of  logic  is  the  crux 
of  the  utterance.  And  the  intuition  is  correct. 
Wilson  invariably  has  a reason  for  an  opinion, 
and  always  has  it  ready  for  use.  Although 
positive,  he  is  never  dogmatic.  Tolling  why  he 
thinks  as  he  does  is  what  gives  himself  no  less 
than  his  hearer  the  greatest  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction. That  Wilson  has  wider  information 
respecting  theories  of  government  than  another, 
or  perhaps  any  other,  is  not  surprising.  All  his 
life  has  been  given  to  its  acquisition.  But  it  is 
not  enough  to  possess  knowledge.  One  must  be 
able  to  impart  and  elucidate  its  lessons.  And, 
thanks  to  his  experience  as  a teacher,  few  will 
deny  that  in  this  respect  Wilson  was  not  excelled 
even  by  Madison  or  by  Hamilton,  and  stands  to- 
day actually  pre-eminent. 

Because  his  conception  of  public  service  is 
true. 

But  is  he  ** sound”?  Are  not  his  proposals 
“ radical  ” ? What  about  his  advocacy  of  “ refer- 
endum” and  ‘‘recall”?  Let  us  see.  We  are  now 
weighing  the  relative  merits  of  candidates  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  President.  It  may  be 
well,  then,  to  note  at  the  beginning  that  each 
and  every  statesman  whose  name  has  been  men- 
tioned in  this  connection  has  pronounced  in  favor 
of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  as  a method  of 
assuring  popular  government.  There  is  conse- 
quently no  point  at  issue  as  between  them  here, 
except  in  so  far  as  Wilson  would  restrict  its 
adoption  sharply  to  the  obvious  and  pressing  need 
of  a community.  Observation  convinced  him  that 
the  system  has  worked  well  in  Oregon,  and  he 
frankly  said  so.  But  he  added  with  characteristic 
prudence : 

I do  not  go  80  far  as  to  say  that  it  will  work  out 
with  the  same  satisfactory  results  elsewhere.  Its  ap- 
plication generally  throughout  the  country  in  states 
where  conditions  are  different,  it  seems  to  me,  w'ould 
be  a matter  of  expediency  rather  than  of  the  prin- 
ciple involved.  I believe  most  thoroughly  in  self- 
government.  and  each  state,  having  local  conditions 
and  local  issues,  must  choose  for  itself  the  methods 
of  applying  the  remedies. 

The  idea  of  this  method  of  action  is  not  to  supersede 
lawmaking  or  ordinance-making  bodies,  but  merely 
to  supply  a means  of  action  to  be  used,  when  and 
if  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  representatives  con- 
stantly aware  of  their  dependence  upon  public  opinion 
and  the  judgment  of  their  constituents.  It  is  nowhere 
sought  to  substitute  these  methods  of  action  for  those 
long  established  among  us.  The  purpose  is  merely 
one  of  rectification.  K-straint,  control. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  recall;  that  is  to  say, 
the  right  of  the  voters  of  any  political,  self-governing 
unit  to  cancel  the  election  of  an  officer  and  substitute 
some  one  else  upon  occasion.  This  is  merely  a means 
of  heightening  the  sense  of  re-sponsibility,  and  when 
properly  safeguarded  by  the  law  can  only  wuth  dif- 
ficulty be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  Its  intention 
is  to  establish  in  the  field  of  administrative  action 
the  same  sense  of  dependence  on  the  common  judg- 
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luent  that  the  initiative  and  referendiun  are  nieaiir 
to  create  in  the  field  of  legislative  action. 

In  short,  these  are  metliods  by  which  we  are  not 
attempting  to  destroy,  but  to  restore — not  to  impair, 
but  to  repair — the  great  institutions  which  have  been 
serviceable  instruments  of  our  liberty, 

111  other  w'ords,  he  upholds  the  referendum  and 
recall,  not  as  a substitute  for,  but  as  a guarantee 
of,  truly  representative  government.  It  is  “ the 
gun  behind  the  door,”  to  be  used  only  in  extreme 
eases  against  those  who  have  betrayed  their  trust 
and  violated  their  pledges. 

It  is  as  “ a method  of  action,”  not  as  a funda- 
mental change,  in  a government  of  delegated 
powers  that  Wilson  supports  the  referendum  and 
recall  and  even  so  draws  a sharp  line  between  ad- 
ministration and  interpretation  of  laws.  Speak- 
ing in  the  heart  of  the  section  whose  people,  not 
without  cause,  distrust  machine-made  and  corpora- 
tion-made judges  and  feel  the  need  of  direct  con- 
trol over  them.  Governor  Wilson  said  positively: 

That  is  all  wrong.  Judges  arc  not  lawmakers. 
Neither  are  they  administrators.  Their  duty  is  to 
determine  not  what  the  law  should  be,  but  what  the 
law  is.  It  is  of  the  first  consequence  that  their  sense 
of  freedom  should  be  unhampered  and  preserved. 

“ But,”  he  was  asked,  subsequently,  “ if  a judge 
misuses  his  office  to  serve  a man  like  Ix)rimer, 
should  not  the  people  have  the  means  to  recall 
him  ?” 

“ I cannot,”  he  replied,  “ bring  myself  to  further 
dangerous  impatience.  It  is  only  a matter  of  wait- 
ing in  the  case  of  elective  judges.  The  remedy 
comes  at  the  end  of  their  terms  of  office.  But  to 
apply  to  judges  the  principle  of  the  recall  is  to  set 
up  the  idea  that  determinations  of  what  the  law  is 
must  respond  to  popular  impulse  and  to  popular 
judgment.  No,  no;  that  is  all  wrong.  I do  not 
believe  in  the  recall  of  judges.” 

Here  we  have  the  blending  of  positive  conviction 
and  intelligent  discrimination  characteristic  of  the 
man — the  reasons  why,  simple,  lucid,  convincing, 
conclusive.  Whether  a like  distinction  is  held  in 
mental  reserve  by  candidates  who  commend  in 
general  terms  the  referendum  and  recall  will  doubt- 
less be  made  manifest  in  course  of  time.  Caution 
invariably  awaits  revelation  of  the  effects  of  frank- 
ness. 

In  any  case,  by  his  own  confession,  Wilson 
stands  convicted  of  inconsistency.  Speaking  in 
Norfolk,  he  brazenly  declared: 

For  twenty  years  I preached  to  the  students  of 
Princeton  that  the  referendum  and  recall  was  bosh. 
I have  since  investigated  and  I want  to  apologize  to 
those  students.  It  is  the  safeguard  of  politics.  It 
takes  power  from  the  bosses  and  places  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  people.  I want  to  say  with  all  mv  power  that 
I favor  it. 

In  the  recent  review  published  in  The  Outlook 
one  finds  this  passage : 

“ You  have  certainly  shown  that  you  are  not  afraid 
to  change  your  mind,  Governor.” 

“I  hope  I have  grown,”  he  replied.  “For  fifteen 
years  I taught  my  classes  that  the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum wouldn’t  work.  I can  prove  it  now,  but  the 
trouble  is  they  do.” 

If  such  inconsistency  be  a crime,  the  most  may 
be  made  of  it  rightfully,  because  fuller  illustra- 
tions may  be  had  at  any  time.  Persistence  in  error 
is  as  incompatible  with  a nature^  like  Wilson’s  as 
abandonment,  of  truth.  Self-betrayal  of  discovery 
that  he  has  been  in  the  wrong  may  be  reckoned 
a certainty  always,  for  the  simple  reason  that  to 
one  of  his  upbringing  concealment  of  fact  is*  no 
loss  heinous  than  deliberate  falsehood.  Most  men 
are  technically  truthful.  Wilson  is  honest  in  his 
mind.  Temperamentally  he  is  incapable  of  acting 
under  the  rose.  Whatever  he  has  done  or  may 
do,  wise  or  unwise,  politic  or  impolitic,  tactful  or 
tactless,  has  been  or  will  be  done  in  the  open.  His 
cards  are  always  on  the  table. 

Hpon  this  conception  of  conduct  Wilson  has 
based  his  every  act  as  a public  servant.  If  it  be 
regarded  as  unsound,  then  truly  his  election  to 
the  Presidency  would  make  for  apprehension,  for 
he  knows  no  other  way. 

Because  his  proposals  are  radical. 

Whatever  is,  is  conservative.  The  referendum 
is  required  to  effect  a change  in  fundamental  law. 
A proposal  to  eliminate  it  would  be  radical.  So 
is  a suggestion  to  extend  its  application  to  statutes. 
Obviously  there  i.s  no  disparity  in  principle.  To 
any  change  whatsoever  that  militates  against  self- 
in t('rest,  the  opprobrious  term  is  applied  indig- 
nantly by  the  one  who  considers  himself  most 
concenied.  From  this  viewpoint  the  very  pro- 
vision tor  making  a change  contained  in  the  Con- 
stitution it.<selt'  is  radical.  Again,  what  was  radical 
yesterday  becomes  conservative  to-day.  To  free 
the  slaves  was  (he  most  radical  proposal  ever  made 
in  this  country,-/:j€joa^|8ej|tl|ip;^^|e^  not  only  violated 
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l>roiH*rty  rights  siS  guaranteed  by  the  (’oiitititution, 
hut  was  done  in  frank  disregard  of  tlie  technical 
I)rolnbition  of  that  great  instrument,  under  the 
specious  guise  of  military  necessity. 

So  now  with  the  proposal  to  free  the  people  by 
restoring  to  them  the  power  of  governing  them- 
selves. That  is  the  first  and  dominant  article  in 
the  creed  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  Not  that  they  are 
now  deprived  of  that  prerogative,  as  might  have 
happened  through  substitution  of  a monarchical 
form  of  government.  Nothing  so  obvious  as  that. 
Only  this:  that  the  process  has  been  rendered  so 
difficult  that,  instead  of  governing  themselves,  the 
many  have  come  under  the  dominance  of  the  few, 
who  act  by  indirection  and  under  cover  of  the 
darkness  of  secrecy  to  achieve  their  own  purposes. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  the  actual  condition  may 
be  a matter  of  opinion,  but  to  those  who  have 
watched  and  analyzed  the  work  of  state  legis- 
latures, and  more  particularly  that  of  the  federal 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  tariff,  it  seems  a 
patent  fact.  Moreover,  the  constant  unrest  of  the 
masses  during  recent  years  bears  evidence  of  their 
feeling  that  the  road  to  effective  legislation  has 
been  made  too  tortuous  to  tread. 

Wilson  says:  Open  an  avenue  through  the 
jungle. 

But  how?  By  direct  primaries  for  all  elective 
offices.  President  and  Vice-President  included.  By 
iwpular  election  of  Senators.  By  open  conven- 
tions, caucuses,  and  committees.  By  legislation  in 
the  full  light  of  day.  By  full  discussion  of  meas- 
ures before  the  faces  of  the  people.  If  and  when 
necessary,  by  Initiative,  Referendum,  and  Recall. 

These  are  the  means  proposed.  They  are  radical 
because  they  involve  change.  But  the  purpose 
aimed  at  is  conservative — conservative  of  repub- 
lican institutions.  If  it  be  not  achieved,  our  theory 
of  government  is  belied,  our  faith  in  majority 
rule  as  the  beacon-light  of  humanity  is  crushed, 
our  confidence  in  the  desire  and  willingness  of  a 
democracy  to  safeguard  both  property  and  per- 
sonal rights  is  forsworn.  This  way,  and  this  way 
only,  safety  lies.  To  conserve  the  Nation  through 
intelligent  radicalism.  Why  not?  How  else?  Let 
it  stand  at  that. 

Because  he  is  constructive  and  effective. 

Ignorance  may  be  destructive;  passion  often  is; 
intelligence  never.  To-day,  in  this  country  abound- 
ing in  resources,  energy,  and  skill,  industry  pauses, 
business  lags,  development  has  practically  ceased. 
Why?  The  answer  is  universal:  Uncertainty,  re- 
sulting in  lack  of  confidence.  In  such  a conditon, 
what  is  the  chief  need?  Clearly,  unless  we  admit 
failure  of  popular  government,  a revival  of  the 
recognition  of  mutuality  of  interest. 

“We  have  passed  the  time  of  excitement,  of 
general  complaint,  of  undiscriminating  condemna- 
tion,” says  "Wilson.  “ There  has  been  hostility 
enough  all  around.  What  we  need  now  is  to  take 
common  counsel  as  to  what  is  for  common  benefit, 
for  the  good  of  the  country  and  of  the  several 
communities  in  which  we  live  and  earn  our  bread 
and  also  our  happiness.  We  need  frank,  out- 
spoken, friendly  opinion.  We  need  criticism 
which  is  not  intended  to  damage,  but  to  create 
a better  understanding  all  around.  To  have  any 
fear  or  favor  in  the  matter  is  to  be  untrue  to 
every  standard  of  public  duty.  . . . We  want  to 
put  business  on  a sound  basis  and  with  the  assur- 
ance that  when  we  have  done  it  we  have  not  de- 
stroyed anything,  but  have  reconstructed.  We 
want  definite  information  as  to  what  the.  law 
means  and  what  it  provides.  We  don’t  know  now 
what  the  offense  is  and  what  the  penalty  is.” 

Some  assume  to  think  otherwise,  but  are  dis- 
posed to  temporize  when  asked  to  elucidate.  Wil- 
son, be  it  observed,  never  blinks  a fact.  Nor  does 
he  hesitate  to  speak  as  plainly  and  explicitly  to 
a powerful  aggregation  or  organization  as  to  an 
individual.  He  does  not  believe  that  Labor  can 
l-rofit  by  championing  inefficiency  and  idleness 
through  Union  rules,  and  says  so  because  he 
“ knows  of  no  other  standard  by  which  to  judge 
these  things  than  the  interest  of  the  whole  com- 
munity,” and  surely  “ the  laboring  man  cannot 
benefit  himself  by  injuring  the  interests  of  the 
country.” 

So,  too,  with  the  captains  of  industry,  who  must 
come  to  recognize  that  they  are  “trustees,  not 
masters,”  of  properties  whose  management  “de- 
termines the  development  or  decay  of  communi- 
ties” and  is  “the  means  of  lifting  or  depressing 
the  life  of  the  whole  country.”  Such  men  “ should 
regard  themselves  as  representatives  of  a public 
power  ” and  act  accordingly,  because  the  ojipor- 
tunities  of  all  are  affected,  their  property  touched, 
their  savings  absorb(>d,  and  their  (‘inployment  de- 
termined by  these  agei^ 
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All  Wilson  asks  of  corporations  is  tliat  they 
give  the  people  honest  service  at  a reasonable  rate, 
not  with  the  primary  idea  of  squeezing  and  ex- 
ploiting them,  but  with  the  primary  idea  of  serv- 
ing them.  Nor  can  he  perceive  any  advantage  in 
dissolving  corporations,  however  great,  when  so 
doing  serves  only  to  throw  great  undertakings  out 
of  gear,  to  the  infinite  loss  of  thousands  of  in- 
nocent persons,  and  to  the  great  inconvenience  of 
society  as  a whole.  Regulation,  not  disintegration, 
is  Wilson’s  remedy  for  existing  evils,  without  re- 
gard to  the  “ size  or  might  ” of  the  corporation, 
“ if  you  will  but  abandon  the  fatuous,  antiquated, 
and  unnecessary  fiction  which  treats  it  as  a legal 
person,  as  a responsible  individual.”  He  would 
be  loath  to  sacrifice  the  “ efficiency  and  economy  ” 
which  tend  to  stimulate  rather  than  destroy  com- 
petition, and  he  would  applaud  and  encourage  the 
builders  of  properties,  however  great,  while  sternly 
condemning  and  repressing  mere  manipulators  who 
deceive  and  swindle  the  public. 

In  working  out  these  problems,  moreover,  “the 
Democratic  party  must  be  a party  of  law  and  of 
service  within  the  law.  If  we  cannot  serve  the 
country  under  the  law,  we  must  ask  the  people  to 
change  the  law.  We  must  not  take  it  upon  our- 
selves to  change  it  without  their  consent.” 

Upon  utterances  such  as  these  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  elected  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  To  carry 
out  his  pledges  he  was  obliged  to  win  the  support 
of  a Republican  Senate  and  to  beat  down  the 
opposition  of  the  bosses  within  his  own  party.  He 
did  both  by  appealing  directly  to  the  people,  and 
placed  upon  the  statute-books  a record  of  con- 
structive and  effective  legislation  unmatched  in 
the  history  of  any  state.  Destruction  followed — 
destruction  of  the  control  of  state  government  by 
a public-service  corporation ; that  and  no  other. 

Because  he  is  free. 

We  have  the  highest  authority  for  the  declara- 
tion that  no  man  can  serve  two  masters;  and  yet 
how  many  in  public  life  have  tried  and  are  now 
tr^dng!  Not  willingly,  many;  not  wittingly,  some; 
but  perforce.  One  owes  his  advancement  to  a 
class,  another  to  a political  machine,  a third  to 
an  individual.  We  have  had  such  Presidents.  One 
whose  name  need  not  be  mentioned  was  indebted 
to  each  of  the  three  factors  in  about  equal  meas- 
ure. Being  a just  and  grateful  man,  he  made 
recompense  accordingly.  Upon  the  class  he  helped 
to  confer  great  pecuniary  benefits ; to  the  “ organ- 
ization ” he  gave  the  offices  and  opportunities  to 
plunder;  the  individual  he  raised  to  a position  of 
high  honor  and  great  power.  All  this  he  did  in 
conformity  with  the  custom  of  his  party  and  with 
the  seeming  acquiescence  of  the  people,  despite  the 
facts  that  the  class  was  not  needy,  but  greedy,  that 
the  “machine”  was  shameless  in  appropriating 
public  moneys  to  its  private  uses,  and  that  the 
individual  was  the  most  brazen  corruptionist  the 
country  has  ever  produced. 

When  these,  to  whom  he  was  most  directly  in- 
debted, had  been  satisfied,  the  good  President,  who 
sincerely  believed  himself  to  be  most  fair  and 
honorable,  paid  devoted  attention  to  the  welfare  of 
the  millions  whose  votes  he  had  received,  and  be- 
came, in  common  judgment,  deservedly  popular. 
The  initial  payments,  exacted  from  the  people, 
were  regarded  as  no  more  than  just  rewards  for 
services  rendered  in  saving  the  people  from  them- 
selves. 

Undue  blame  should  not  attach  to  the  individual 
for  such  a performance,  even  though  it  be  in  ef- 
fect a betrayal  of  trust.  Custom  is  a mighty 
power,  and  loyalty  to  one  or  to  a few  is  less  easily 
disregarded  than  fidelity  to  all.  Circumstances 
and  environment,  too,  are  most  potent  agencies. 
Few  have  attained  great  political  prominence  with- 
out making  alliances  and  incurring  lasting  obliga- 
tions in  the  successive  stages  of  advancement.  Nor 
can  maTiy  withstand  the  intluence  upon  perspective 
of  association. 

It  is  not,  then,  so  much  a matter  of  condemna- 
tion of  others  as  of  congratulation  upon  the  mere 
incident  that  Wilson  is  free.  Whether  or  not,  in 
like  situations  with  others,  covering  years  of  office- 
seeking, he  would  have  become  likewise  entangled, 
is  beside  the  mark.  It  is  the  fact  that  is  important 
and  peculiarly  fortuitous  at  a time  when,  if  ever, 
it  is  desirable  that  a President  should  have  the 
whole  people  ns  his  one  and  only  master. 

That  such  is  indeed  the  case  with  Wilson  hardly 
requires  demonstration.  It  is  evidenced  con- 
clusively by  his  overs'  word  and  deed.  To  the 
leadership  which  effected  his  own  nomination  for 
(iovernor  upon  a jdatform  guarnutt‘eing  sja^ufic 
reforms  he  stood  ready  to  accord  due  recognition, 
hut  when  that  leadt  rsliij)  came  into  c(»utli«-t  with 
faithful  performance  of  public  duties  he  could 
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not  and  did  not  hesitate  to  choose  and  to  .serve 
the  one  mastt'r  to  whom  he  had  pledged  his  own 
allegiance.  He  did  not  attempt  to  weigh  obliga- 
tions, the  one  against  the  other;  he  did  not  tem- 
porize nor  try  to  harmonize.  The  straight  and 
narrow  path  pointed  out  to  him  in  his  youth  was 
the  only  one  he  knew — and  ho  took  it,  disdainful 
of  personal  criticism  and  heedles.s  of  personal 
consequences.  That  exceptional  credit  should  be 
aceorded  him  for  so  doing  does  not  follow  neces- 
sarily. The  forces  impelling  his  conduct  were 
inherited  conscience  and  developed  character, 
agencies,  however,  as  valuable  in  the  public  service 
as  they  happily  have  proven  to  be  irresistible  in 
the  man. 

It  is  as  a highly  important  fact,  too,  rather 
than  as  a matter  of  personal  merit,  that  Wilson’s 
environment,  associations,  and  sphere  of  en- 
deavor have  tended  to  keep  high  his  ideals,  to 
broaden  his  vision,  and  to  intensify  his  resolu- 
tion. To  have  achieved  great  prominence  and 
the  rich  emoluments  which  accompany  success 
at  the  bar  would  have  been  a meritorious  perform- 
ance and  worthy  of  all  praise,  but  in  no  way  com- 
mensurate with  the  advantages  he  derived  from 
enforced  industry,  from  enforced  frugality,  from 
enforced  association  and  sympathy  with  those  who, 
like  himself,  were  compelled  to  earn  their  bread 
and  rear  their  children  with  the  product  of  brain 
and  toil. 

Such  necessity  and  such  environment  make  for 
that  freedom  of  understanding  which  is  no  less 
the  requisite  of  a great  magistracy  than  freedom 
from  political  obligation  to  any  except  to  all. 

Because  he  is  a Democrat. 

That  may  sound  trite  or  commonplace.  Let 
us  see.  When  the  time  came  for  the  new  Republic 
to  put  into  practice  the  admirable  theories  which 
its  founders  had  put  upon  paper,  the  actual  ap- 
plication devolved  upon  the  governing  class.  No 
one — not  even  Jefferson — at  the  time  of  Wash- 
ington's inauguration  had  dreamed  of  any  other 
possibility.  A mighty  step  forward  had  been 
taken.  For  the  first  time  personal  liberty,  no  less 
than  protection  of  property,  was  guaranteed. 
Equal  rights  to  all  white  males  were  also  assured, 
etc.,  etc.  But  when  it  came  to  the  actual  man- 
agement of  public  affairs  the  responsibility  must 
devolve,  as  a matter  of  course,  upon  those  fitted 
by  birth,  education,  and  training  to  bear  the 
burdens  safely  and  solve  the  problems  with 
sagacity.  It  was  to  be  a government  of  the  people 
necessarily;  else  it  would  be  no  government  at 
all.  But  it  was  to  be  more  specifically  the  very 
best  government  for  the  people  ever  known,  car- 
ried on  in  their  interest  and,  with  their  acqui- 
escence, by  the  very  best  and  most  conscientious 
governors  ever  known.  This  was  as  far  as  the 
Fathers  got  under  Washington  and  Adams  and 
the  other  patriotic  aristocrats  who,  during  the 
first  twelve  years  of  the  Republic,  sat  in  Cabinet, 
on  the  bench,  and  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

Government  hy  as  well  as  of  and  for  the  people 
was  first  proposed  and  put  into  practice  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  thereupon  became  the  first  real 
Democrat.  As  a student  and  philosopher  he  be- 
held danger  in  heeding  the  customs  of  the  pa.st 
and.  restricting  to  a class,  however  capable,  th(' 
possession  of  actual  governing  powers.  He  felt 
the  need  of  broadening  the  base  of  government 
to  insure  the  stability  of  the  structure  of  democ- 
racy. To  do  so  involved  implicit  faith  in  the  wis- 
dom and  sense  of  justice  in  the  entire  body  politic. 
But  this  he  had,  and,  acting  upon  his  judgment, 
endeavored  by  precept  and  example  to  instill 
the  theory  of  true  democracy  into  the  minds  of 
the  people.  Denounced  as  a radical,  even  as  a 
revolutionist,  he  grew  stronger  and  more  deter- 
mined under  opposition,  until  what  had  been  only 
an  impulse  originally  became  a passionate  con- 
viction. Reaction  followed  as  a matter  of  course. 
Habit  of  mind  is  not  changed  permanently  with 
case.  But  the  spirit  which  inspired  Jefferson 
could  not  be  killed.  It  flashed  forth  incongruous- 
ly for  a time  in  Jackson,  then  waned  through  long 
years,  until  it  burst  into  flame  in  Lincoln,  only  to 
subside  again  in  a period  of  great  development 
and  common  prosperity,  until  there  arose  from 
apathy  and  indifference  another  governing  class — 
the  oligarchy  of  the  Republican  party — w'hich  has 
really  ruled  the  Nation  as  with  a rod  of  iron, 
even  through  two  administrations  which  were 
nominally  Democratic  and  one  as  spasmodic  as 
Jackson’s,  to  the  present  day.  and  is  breaking 
down  at  last  only  under  the  added  weight  of  heed- 
less greed. 

The  time  is  riju*  and  the  people  arc  now  r<*:id.v 
icr  a fresh  manifestation  of  tin*  spirit  of  trie' 
democracy,  wliich .-j^lpwpp  ^iji^pWjfeguard  personal 
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and  property  rights  by  perpetuating  the  Republic. 

It  is  to  be  found  in  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  natural 
successor  by  birth,  instinct,  training,  ability,  cour- 
age, and  faith  in  the  people  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Because  he  would  be  elected. 

I have  tried  merely  to  set  forth  a few  of  the 
reasons  why  Mr.  Wilson  ought  to  be  elected.  That 
he  would  be — speaking,  of  course,  from  the  present 
outlook — hardly  requires  demonstration.  But  this 
is  one  of  the  years  when  the  people  must  nominate 
as  well  as  elect.  Will  they  do  it?  That  is  the 
question — the  only  one. 

George  Harvey. 

NOVEMBER  18,  1911. 

The  Famous  Victory 

So  Woodrow  Wilson  is  down  and  out.  Dear, 
dear!  Who  would  have  thought  it?  But  we  may 
not  blink  a fact — and  this  one  we  have  upon  the 
highest  political  authority.  Ex  - Senator  James 
Smith,  Jr.,  emerging  from  the  capacious  shell 
which  he  has  inhabited  since  he  was  elected  to 
stay  in  Newark,  dolefully  shakes  his  wise  head, 
and  his  good  friend,  the  Sun,  finds  that  the  Gov- 
ernor has  suddenly  become  “ a candidate  emeritus.” 
All  because  of  what  ? Because  he  has  been  “ re- 
pudiated ” by  his  state.  Because  the  “ magnificent 
Democratic  organization  ” of  New  Jersey  has  been 
disrupted  by  his  cantankerous  insistence  upon  keep- 
ing party  pledges.  Because,  speaking  frankly, 
he  fought  the  big  Boss  and  licked  him.  Because, 
as  an  inevitable  consequence,  the  next  legislature 
will  be  Republican.  So!  But  what  really  hap- 
pened? The  Springfield  Bepxihlican  sums  it  up 
neatly : 

The  New  Jersey  House  was  lost  because  of  Essex 
County,  which  is ‘the  home  of  James  Smith,  Jr.,  the 
foe  of  Governor  Wilson’s  political  aspirations;  and 
Essex  County  became  impossible,  from  the  Wilson 
point  of  view,  the  moment  that  Smith  succeeded  in 
nominating  anti-Wii.80N  Democrats.  The  Governor 
did  not  contest  the  county.  Outside  of  it,  his  follow- 
ers made  gains,  and  the  Senate  is  more  nearly  Dem- 
ocratic than  before. 

Supplement  this  statement  with  the  further  in- 
formation that  the  next  Senate,  as  well  as  the 
next  House,  would  be  Democratic  if  the  party  had 
carried  Essex  County,  that  the  machine  candidates 
for  the  Assembly  were  definitely  pledged  by  reso- 
lutions to  oppose  reform  legislation,  and  that  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  bosses  politely  swapped 
a sheriff  for  “legislators,”  and  you  have  the  whole 
story. 

True,  the  cause  of  good  government  is  not  likely 
to  suffer  from  the  presence  in  Trenton,  of  decent 
Republicans  in  the  place  of  puppets  of  the  deposed 
Democratic  chairman  whom  the  Governor  cour- 
teously kicked  out  of  his  office;  but  it  was,  indeed, 
a famous  victory.  Fresh  supplies  of  oil  can  now 
be  found  for  the  bi-partisan  machinery,  the  ex- 
Senator  can  apiiroach  his  fellow-bosses  throughout 
the  country  with  reinforced  blandishments,  and  the 
naturally  amiable  Sun  can  continue  to  chortle 
with  glee.  We  would  not  begrudge  them  their 
satisfaction.  Rather  let  us  extend  felicitations,  es- 
pecially to  our  neighbor,  the  Sun.  It  Is  a shame 
that  one  so  brightly  named  should  feel  obliged  to 
go  about  forever  cawing  like  a crow  when  it  should 
be  emulating  the  lark.  Time  was  when  its  break- 
fast food  was  as  toothsome  as  the  lightest  of 
muffins,  but  of  late  it  has  run  to  pickles  in  variety 
hardly  surpassed  by  the  inventive  Mr.  Heinz  him- 
self. The  President  has  proven  hopeless,  the  At- 
torney-General worse  than  an  anarchist,  the  Speak- 
er blubber-lipped,  the  New  York  Governor  distress- 
ingly flabby,  and  the  Massachusetts  Governor  a be- 
mustached  flambeau,  to  say  nothing  of  Brothers 
Bryan  and  Roosevelt  and  other  stock  objects  of 
sarcastic  reference.  The  only  ray  of  light  that  has 
relieved  the  editorial  gloom  for  months  has  been 
an  occasional  furtive  compliment  to  Fncle  Jud. 
Having  got  Dr.  Syntax  on  the  hip  at  last,  with 
the  aid  of  the  distinguished  ex-Senator,  the  Stin 
can  now'  assume  the  role  of  Mrs.  Partington  in 
relation  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  pristine  vigor 
and  characteristic  skilfulne.ss  in  the  use  of  Latin 
phrases.  Let  us  rejoice  and  bo  glad! 


are  ready  to  make  that  opinion  operative.”  No  won- 
der the  Democrats  of  New  Jerse}'  rallied  around  the 
Princetonion.  Here  is  a leader  who  has  made  it  his 
life  study  to  understand  public  opinion;  a leader  who 
has  shown  exceptional  courage  in  carrying  out  the 
people’s  will  as  Governor  of  New  Jersey;  a leader 
who  will  dare  to  do  as  President  what  he  is  now  doing 
ns  Governor.  Governor  Wilson  maintains  that  the  big 
question  of  the  day  is  one  of  adjustment  between 
economic  problems,  public  opinion,  and  our  system  of 
legislation. 

I The  campaign  of  1912,  we  predict,  will  revolve 
around  this  one  big  idea  of  adjustment,  and  Woodrow 
.Wilson  will  he  the  man  who  will  do  the  adjusting 
from  the  White  House,  beginning  March  4,  1912,  Con- 
gressman Edward  P.  Kinkead,  w'ho  launched  the  Wil- 
son boom  last  Saturday  at  Trenton,  rightly  exclaimed 
that  “ if  Governor  Wilson  is  nominated  at  the  national 
Democratic  convention,  nothing  but  the  hand  of  Qod 
will  prevent  his  election.”  The  country  is  ready  to 
retire  the  present  failure  in  the  W’hite  House,  wjio, 
with  “ great  searching  of  heart,”  turned  down  the 
people’s  cause  of  tariff  revision  on  daily  necessities, — 
Nelma  (Alabama)  ^‘Journal.” 


The  Men  Behind  Wilson 

Little  indeed  do  they  know  Woodrow  Wilson 
who  fancy  he  will  he  changed  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree by  the  failure  of  one  county  in  the  state  to 
elect  a set  of  candidates  for  the  legislature  of 
whom  everybody  knew  that  they  were  not  his  fol- 
lowers. Still  less  do  they  understand  the  kind  of 
loyalty  Woodrow  Wilson  has  inspired  who  fancy 
that  the  men  who,  near  and  far,  welcomed 
and  accepted  his  leadership  will  by  this  expected 
happening  be  anywise  changed  except  as  they  may 
answer  it  with  an  increase  of  confidence  and  ?5eal. 
Governor  Wilson  has  not  shaped  his  course  or 
his  opinions  by  any  imagined  demands  of  his  own 
interests  or  fortunes.  His  followers  have  not  pre- 
ferred his  leadership  because  of  his  personal  suc- 
cess or  his  prospects.  He  has  concerned  himself 
singly  with  the  extraordinary  service  which  he 
found  a chance  to  render  to  sound  democracy,  to 
free  government,  to  a state  long  peculiarly  sur- 
rendered to  sinister  and  ignoble  selfish  interests. 
His  nation-wide  following  has  come  to  him  because 
sincere  men  all  over  the  country  quickly  recognize 
him  as  not  merely  an  uncommonly  well-equipped 
publicist,  but  a fighter  who  fought  his  battles 
through,  a champion  of  good  causes  who  could 
neither  be  frightened  nor  cajoled,  a man  to  whom 
they  could  give  at  least  the  loyalty  they  had  so 
long  kept  undevoted,  waiting  for  a leader  they 
could  trust.  Such  men  will  hardly  be  disappointed 
because  he  has  not  made  omelettes  without  break- 
ing eggs.  They  will  hardly  be  surprised  because 
the  most  extraordinary  and  successful  assault  on 
machine  rule  ever  achieved  in  this  country  did 
not  find  favor  with  the  machine  itself. 

The  Boss  of  Bosses 

With  respect  to  the  distinguished  ex-Senatoi*. 
candor  compels  the  admission  that  he  has  now 
fully  qualified  as  the  leader  of  the  anti-WiLSON 
forces,  as  the  Boss  of  bosses.  Already  he  had 
paved  the  way.  Shrewdly  foreseeing  that  no  Wil- 
son Assemblymen  were  likely  to  be  elected  in  a 
county  where  no  Wilson  candidates  were  running, 
he  went  boldly  into  the  West  and  hazarded  all. 
The  Times  told  about  it  at  -the  time.  In  its  issue 
of  November  4th,  we  find  the  following  account 
of  his  activities : 

The  return  of  ex-United  States  Senator  James 
Smith,  Jr.,  of  Newark.  New  .Tersey,  from  a trip  to  the 
West,  which  was  supposed  to  be  purely  for  business 
purposes,  has  revealed  the  fact  that  he  spent  much 
time  in  conference  with  men  who  will  oppose  Governor 
Woodrow  VVilson  as  a Presidential  candidate  at  the 
Democratic  national  convention,  next  year.  That  the 
former  boss  of  the  Democratic  party  in  New  .Jersey 
still  smarts  under  the  blow  administered  to  his  politi- 
cal ambition  by  Governor  Wilson  is  known.  His  re- 
cent activity  in  national  politics  is  taken  by  many 
politicians  in  New  Jersey  as  an  indication  that  he 
means  to  get  even  with  Governor  Wilson,  who  de- 
feated his  attempt  to  return  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Smith  is  not  talking  for  publication  regarding 
his  trip  to  the  West,  but  he  has  talked  to  close  po- 
litical friends.  He  is  said  to  have  told  them  of  the 
strong  sentiment  in  the  Middle  West  for  Governor 
Harmon,  and  tliat  he  found  no  Wilson  sentiment 
there.  Mr.  Smith  himself  is  for  Governor  Har.mon, 
and  looks  upon  Repre.sentative  Oscar  W,  Gnderwood, 
of  Alabama,  as  an  ideal  man  for  the  second  place  on 
the  national  ticket. 

Mr.  Smith  is  said  to  have  learned  while  in  the  West 


The  Voice  of  the  South 

Last  Saturday  tlie  Democratic  State  Committee  of 
New  .Jersey  pledged  sixteen  counties  of  New  ,Jers('y 
for  Woodrow  Wilson  for  President.  It  was  a stam- 
pede. but  it  formally  launched  Governor  Wilson’s 
Presidential  fortunes  ui)on  tlie  high  political  seas. 
About  the  same  time  Governor  Wilson,  in  an  intervi(‘W 
with  H \KPKR'''i  Wkkki.y.  soui\»h‘d  the  liattle  tocsin  for 
summarized  as  follows:  " I'he  call  of  the  day  is 
for  leadership:  tb.‘  i.eople  ,lcmand  and  will  support 
the  men  who  rightU^^-rpret  public  C|iniuu  ami  who 
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that  among  the  anti-WiL.S0N  Democrats  there  is  a 
strong  sentiment  for  Underwood.  Tt  is  understoiKl 
that  the  New  .Jersey  boss  has  argued  with  some  of  the 
men  favoring  Underwood  that  it  would  he  easier  to 
raise  a campaign  fund  with  Harmon  as  the  candidate 
than  it  would  Avith  Underwood.  He  has  also 
argued,  in  exchange  of  eonfidences  with  his  friends, 
tliat  a division  can  he  figured  hy  which  Governor  Wii,- 
sox  will  lose  .Alahjima  and  fb'orgia  in  the  convention. 

Aiiiong  I lie  sfalosmcii  with  wlioiu  the  ox-Souator 
ooimnunod  ngarding  the  state  of  the  Union  and 
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prospective  campaign  funds,  the  Times  names  the 
Hon.  Roger  Sullivan,  of  Illinois,  the  Hon.  Jerry 
B Sullivan,  of  Iowa,  the  Hon.  Daniel  J.  Campau, 
of  Michigan,  and  the  Hon.  Thomas  Taggart,  of 
Indiana.  The  report  continues: 

It  is  said  that  in  the  East  Mr.  Smith  counts  very 
largely  on  the  New  York  leaders  and  on  the  assistance 
of  National  Chairman  Norman  E.  Mack.  There  have 
been  persistent  rumors  that  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Mack 
figured  in  a recent  conference  of  party  leaders  in  New 
York,  and  the  candidate  for  President  on  the  ticket 
for  1912  is  said  to  have  received  much  attention. 

And  concludes: 

The  former  New  Jersev  Senator  is  credited  with 
being  the  main  factor  behind  an  anti-WiLSON  move- 
ment with  the  chief  purpose  of  systematically  stilling 
the  Wilson  sentiment  throughout  the  country,  but 
more  especially  m the  Middle  West  and  in  the  South. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  ex-Senator 
was,  in  a sense,  on  trial  in  the’ recent  election, 
not  before  the  people,  of  course,  but  in  the  eyes 
of  his  illustrious  confreres.  Clearly,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  he  qualified  as  the  leader  of 
the  bosses  in  their  great  movement  to  bottle  up  the 
Democratic  party.  From  this  time  forward  we 
shall  expect  to  see  him  receive  from  his  comrades, 
as  we  ourselves  shall  cheerfully  accord  him,  faith- 
ful recognition.  We  begin  immediately  by  sternly 
rebuking  the  Evening  Post  for  saying  that  “ it 
would  certainly  be  a queer  reason  for  opposing 
Wilson  as  a candidate  for  the  Presidency,  to  allege 
that  he  had  suffered  locally  from  the  vengeance 
of  a boss  whose  power  he  had  defied  and  broken,” 
and  the  Springfield  Republican  for  declaring  that 
“ the  fairest  inference  is  that  the  Democratic  party 
ought  to  be  proud  of  Governor  Wilson  because  of 
the  enemies  he  has  made.”  Such  talk  is  un- 
becoming and  tends  to  disrupt  the  magnificent 
organization  which  has  lost  the  last  four  na- 
tional elections.  The  people  must  be  saved  from 
themselves  at  all  hazards,  personal  grievances 
must  be  heeded  in  selecting  a candidate  for 
President,  a barrel  must  be  opened  to  “ keep 
the  organization  together,”  bosses  must  stand  or 
fall  together,  “ demagogues  ” must  be  crushed, 
“open  mouths”  must  be  closed,  private  arrange- 
ments with  the  other  side  must  be  inviolate; 
tradition,  in  a word,  must  be  respected — ^all  in 
the  name  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Hail,  then,  to 
the  new  chief,  the  Boss  of  bosses,  the  combiner 
of  all  forces  opposed  to  the  one  man  who.  stands 
forth  pre-eminent  as  the  tribune  of  the  whole 
people ! 

NOVEMBER  25,  1911 

He  Takes  a Lot  of  Killing 

We  do  not  wonder  at  a certain  acerbity  in  the 
criticism  Governor  Wilson  gets  from  such  as  be- 
gan some  time  ago  to  be  sure  of  the  imminence 
of  his  downfall.  His  behavior  has  certainly  been 
most  inconsiderate  of  the  feelings  of  people  com- 
mitted to  that  view  of  his  career.  Although  he 
has  been  in  office  less  than  a year,  he  has  malicious- 
ly contrived  an  extraordinary  number  of  disap- 
pointments to  their  reasonable  expectations. 

Some  of  them  began  to  form  such  expectations 
even  before  he  went  into  office.  They  were  quite 
sure,  and  naturally  so,  that  when  it  came  to  regu- 
lar campaiguing  and  stump-speaking  before  mis- 
cellaneous audiences  the  scholarly  and  academic 
gentleman  would  be  disgusted  himself  and  fail 
entirely  to  get  in  touch  with  the  crowds  that 
curiosity  would  bring  out  to  hear  him.  But  he 
inconsiderately  threw  himself  into  this  experience 
with  positive  enjoyment,  and  he  developed  a ready 
sympathy  with  the  temper  and  the  intellectual 
demands  of  his  fellow- Jerseymen  that  was,  to  say 
the  least,  contrary  to  all  the  accepted  traditioiLS 
concerning  fastidious  scholars  in  contact  with  plain 
business  men  and  working-men. 

Of  course,  however,  when  he  was  actually  in  of- 
fice he  was  going  to  prove  indulgent  to  the  wishes 
of  the  persons  who  had  always  run  things  and 
who  had  taken  him  up  and  nominated  him  sim- 
ply to  conciliate  respectable  people.  He  was  well- 
meaning,  no  doubt,  but  what  could  he  do  agaiiust 
the  really  practical  politicians  who  were  using 
him?  Well,  he  was  this  time  quite  as  inconsider- 
ate of  the  practical  politicians  as  of  the  people 
who  saw  so  clearly  that  he  was  going  to  be  a mere 
figurcheail.  He  not  only  announced  at  once  that 
he  was  going  to  exerci.se  the  party  leadership  to 
which  he  had  been  chosen,  but  he  did  exercise  it 
to  ail  extent  ipiite  unprecedented.  The  gentlemen 
wlio  were  going  to  manage  him  were  cruelly  dis- 
appointc'd  at  liis  irri'gularity  and  forsook  him  in 
disgust,  even  leaving  liim  unaided  to  make  his 
ai)i)oiiit inent-;  and  abandoning  the  high  places  to 
whieli  they  had  generously  meant  to  lot  him  help 
them  to  climb.-,^|g|^3| 
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l^ut  thon  thero  was  the  legislature  and  the 
Utopian  legislative  programme  which  he  had  gone 
about  the  state  assuring  people  that  he  and  his 
party  really  intended  to  put  through.  There,  of 
course,  would  be  the  end  of  him — the  end  of  tak- 
ing him  seriously.  The  old  hands  would  never 
dream  of  letting  him  put  through  such  a thing  as 
the  promised  election  law,  or  direct  primaries,  or 
a law  to  regulate  public-service  corporations  that 
might  really  force  the  corporations  to  pay  some 
attention.  Yet  at  this  crisis  his  contumacy  was 
worse  than  ever.  He  was  no  longer  merely  in- 
considerate; he  was  persistently  and  systematically 
outrageous  of  all  precedents.  And  successfully, 
too;  that  was  the  worst  of  it.  He  not  only  defied 
the  machines  of  both  parties  and  insisted  on  keep- 
ing his  own  party’s  pledges,  but  he  carried  the 
legislature  with  him.  He  got  that  preposterously 
honest  programme  through,  and  the  legislature 
adjourned  without  a bit  of  conciliatory  jobbery 
such  as  the  old  hands  of  course  expected. 

It  was  the  same  way  when  he  went  out  West 
speech-making.  There  were  two  blunders  of  con- 
tradictory character,  but  both  inevitable,  which  he 
declined  to  make.  He  did  not,  in  excessive  eager- 
ness to  conciliate  a supposed  Western  sentiment, 
come  out  for  the  recall  of  judges.  He  did  not, 
to  show  his  independence,  disregard  and  antagonize 
Western  sentiment.  He  merely  remained  himself 
and  talked  his  convictions  and  took  the  West  sym- 
pathetically— and  the  West  accepted  him  with  as- 
tonishing readiness  of  comprehension. 

His  latest  feat  of  contrariety  is  his  worst.  This 
lime  he  w'ent  beyond  his  usual  practice  of  gi\i:ig 
]x>ople  every  reason  to  foresee  his  collapse.  He 
let  them  see  it.  Gentlemen  who  had  all  along  pre- 
dicted it  now  at  last  announced  it.  But  he  capped 
the  climax  by  repudiating  his  repudiation — ^he  and 
his  friends  also.  He  and  they  refused  to  accept 
even  the  positive  announcement  of  his  downfall. 
They  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  he,  but  his  ene- 
mies, who  had  been  really  beaten,  really  repudi- 
ated. They  proved  that  the  results  of  the  election 
showed  him  to  be  really  as  strong  as  ever.  Then 
it  also  promptly  appeared  that  his  friends  and 
supporters  throughout  the  countr>%  instead  of  de- 
serting him,  were  actually  stirred  to  a still  more 
ardent  activity  in  his  behalf. 

No  wonder  such  a man  has  sarcastic  critics. 
Tlis  persistent  and  obstinate  refusal  to  accept  the 
logical  downfalls  they  predict  for  him  is  not  mere- 
ly unreasonable,  but  exasperating. 


DECEMBER  2,  1911 

The  Voice  of  the  East 

All  over  the  country  the  editors  of  newspapers  are 
now  discussing  the  Wilson  movement.  You  find 
opinions  expressed  in  the  metropolitan  journals  and 
in  the  country  weeklies.  You  find  them  in  the  maga- 
zines, in  trade  publications,  and  in  religious  journals, 
as  well  as  in  the  dailv  press. 

Taken  altogether,  these  expressions  leave  no  possi- 
bility of  doubt  of  the  universality  and  the  vitality  of 
the  Wilson  movement. 

This  sentiment  is  not  purchased  sentiment.  It 
couldn’t  be  bought  with  the  biggest  campaign  fund 
ever  gotten  together. 

It  is  simply  the  spontaneous,  honest  opinions  of  the 
men  who  are  sitting  at  the  newspaper  desks  in  every 
city  and  town  in  Qie  country — ^men  who  are  trying 
to  determine  the  pulse  and  convictions  of  the  people, 
and  to  find  the  man  who  will  best  represent  those 
convictions  as  the  executive  head  of  the  nation. 

You  can  sometimes  buy  individual  newspaper  men. 
You  can  sometimes  buy  individual  newspapers.  You 
can  sometimes  buy  the  support  of  nearly  all  the  news- 
papers in  one  town. 

But  nobody  would  believe  that  you  could  buy  news- 
papers from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the 
I..akeB  to  the  Gulf,  newspapers  in  county-seats  and  in 
state  capitals,  newspapers  that  cater  to  the  farmers 
and  others  that  cater  to  the  factory  employees,  news- 
papers in  tlie  mining  districts  and  in  the  lumber  dis- 
tricts, newspapers  in  the  mountains  and  on  the  prairies, 
newspapers  that  are  satisfied  with  some  hundreds  of 
readers  and  others  that  boast  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  readers. 

Yet  fully  as  comprehensive  as  all  this  is  the  news- 
paper support  that  is  being  given  to  Governor  Wilson 
for  the  Presidency. 

But  newspaper  support  in  itself  is  not  of  primary 
significance.  You  must  go  back  of  the  newspapers  to 
find  out  what  is  really  going  on. 

The  average  editor  will  hesitate  a long  time  before 
he  advocates  the  candidacy  of  a man  whom  he  be- 
lieves to  be  out  of  sympathy  with  the  readers  of  his 
newspaper.  He  feels  that  his  readers  are  his  neigh- 
Ixirs  and  friends  and  he  has  no  desire  to  antagonize 
them.  He  talks  with  them,  receives  letters  from  them, 
hears  from  them  through  his  reporters,  listens  to 
their  discussions  in  the  public  places.  He  feels  the 
sting  of  their  criticisms  and  rejoices  over  their  com- 
mendations. He  likes  to  feel  that  his  newspaper  is 
“ in  touch  ” with  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 

Unconsciously  he  is  influenced  by  the  views  of  those 
with  whom  he  is  so  intimately  associated.  Uncon- 
sciously he  learns  to  think  as  they  think  and  to 
feel  as"  they  feel,  and  presently  the  sentiments  of  his 
clientele  b^ome  his  sentiments,  and  the  first  thing 
he  knows  he  is  puttino^'^^  ^eas  ‘ ’ 
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jiaper.  So  that,  speaking  generally,  the  views  of  an 
editor  are  representative  of  the  views  of  his  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  of  the  readers  of  his  newspaper,  if 
you  will. 

And  thus  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing newspaper  support  of  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  is  merely 
an  expression  of  the  universal  desire  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  Governor  Wilson  be  called 
to  the  leadership  of  his  party  in  tte  next  Presidential 
campaign. — Trenton  “ True  American,’* 


DECEMBER  9,  1911 

New  Jersey  and  the  Boss  of  Bosses 

My,  but  our  philosopher  and  friend  of  the  envied 
poise,  Colonel  Gkobge  Harvey  of  Harper’s  Weekly, 
discoverer  and  custodian  o the  Wilson  boom,  is  be- 
coming peeved.  This  New  Jersey  boss,  Jim  Smith, 
who  made  Mr.  Wilson  Governor  and  was  stung  by  the 
hand,  etc.,  turned  the  state  over  to  the  Republicans, 
and  a lot  of  newspapers,  including  the  Sun  which 
shines  for  all,  have  insisted  that  the  return  of  New  ' 
Jersey  to  the  Republicans  was  a repudiation  of  the 
Democracy’s  favorite  son  for  President.-^ — Watertoicn 
Standard. 


Hero  are  the  majorities  for  Assemblymen  as 
.shown  by  the  official  returns  for  the  past  three 
years : 


1909  1910 

Essex  Countv 7.860  R 4,9.39  D 

Other  counties .33.642  R 9, .331  D 


1911 
7,288  R 
10,388  D 


Totals , 


41,502  R 14.470  R 3,100  D 


There  is  the  whole  story.  Despite  the  great  help 
of  Mr.  Wil.son’s  personal  candidacy  in  1910,  re- 
sulting in  a plurality  of  50,000  for  Governor,  the 
Democratic  Assembly  majorities  outside  of  Essex 
County  show  an  actual  increase  of  457  votes  in 
1911  over  1910.  Those  candidates  were  supported 
by  Governor  Wilson.  The  candidates  in  Essex 
were  not.  They  were  nominated  by  ex-Senator 
Smithes  mai^hine  and  pledged  to  oppose  Governor 
Wilson’s  proposals.  Result: 


Democratic  loss  in  Mr.  Smith’s  county 12,227 

Democratic  gain  in  other  counties...’ 457 

Net  DenuK-ratic  loss  11.770 


And  yet  the  state  went  Democratic  hy  more 
than  thriH^  thousand  as  against  a Republican 
majority  in  1909  of  41, .502.  Be  its  remembered, 
too,  that  but  for  the  treachery  in  Essex  County 
the  DeiiKXjrnts  would  have  won  both  Houses  of 
the  legislature  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years. 
It  is  ea.sy  enough  now  to  see  who  knocked  out 
that  40,000  Republican  majority  in  1910,  as  w’ell 
as  whose  policies  won  public  favor  in  1911.  The 
Boss  of  bosses  may  derive  happiness  from  having 
gratified  a personal  grudge  at  the  expense  of  his 
party,  but  if  he  can  find  any  ground  for  pride  in 
the  size  of  his  own  following  he  is,  indeed,  a 
wonder. 

Oh  yes,  Mr.  Watertown  Standard,  the  vote  in 
New  Jersey  was  in  fact  a “ repudiation,”  and  a 
mighty  sharp  one,  too.  But  it  was  repudiation  of 
James  Smith,  Jr.,  not  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  as 
you  will  see  when  New  Jersey  rolls  up  another 
.50,000  majority  for  him  for  President  next  year. 


No  Occasion  for  Alarm 
Mr.  Nugent,  former  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
State  Committee  of  New  Jersey,  declares  that  he  will 
see  to  it  that  delegates  favorable  to  the  nomination  of 
Governor  Wilson  for  President  do  not  get  to  the  na- 
tional convention  from  that  state.  Both  Nugent  and 
ex-Senator  James  Smith,  Jr.,  are  believed  to  be 
Harmon  mtii. — Springfield  Republican. 

So!  Well,  the  Democrats  of  New  Jersey  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  choose  between  Mr.  Nugent 
and  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  Presidential  primary.  The 
result  will  speak  for  itself.  Have  no  uneasiness, 
Mr.  Republican  I 


Not  Inexperienced  and  not  h^sunderstbod 

One  of  Cleveland’s  biographers  gives  a con- 
versation with  him  that  beai^s  quite  logically  on 
the  present  preliminary  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Cleveland  was  asked  if  he  did  not  feel 
that  he  had  lieen  unfortunate  in  coming  to  the 
Presidency  without  the  long  experience  in  national 
politics  which  most  Presidents  had  enjoyed.  He 
answered  no;  that  any  di.sadvantage  he  had  sufiered 
from  on  that  score  was  fully  offset  by  his  coming 
in  free  from  the  political  debts  and  bargains  and 
compromises  and  commitments  which  such  careers 
almost  invariably  entail.  It  was,  in  fact,  rather 
fortunate  that  his  experience  as  an  Executive  had 
been  in  a different  field. 

It  w'as  also,  no  doubt,  thought  by  many  that  the 
people  of  the  country  did  not  understand  him  and 
what  he  stood  for  nearly  so  well  as  they  ought 
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to;  but  that  also  proved  a mistake;  the  eh'ction 
returns  did  not  sustain  it. 

Some  people  are  making  the  same  two  mis- 
takes about  Woodrow  Wilson.  His  experience 
has  been,  in  fact,  exceptionally  well  adapted  to  fit 
him  for  the  real  requirements  of  the  Presidency. 
Compare  it  in  that  respect  not  only  with  Cleve- 
LAND^  but  with  Lincoln’s — ^never  a national  fig- 
ure imtil  two  years  before  his  election.  Yet  it 
leaves  him  extraordinarily  free — ^free  to  obey  his 
own  convictions,  free  to  serve  the  true  nee^  of 
his  countrymen.  And  his  countrjmen  do  under- 
stand him  and  what  he  stands  for — ^better,  we  be- 
lieve, than  at  the  corresponding  stage  they  under- 
stood Cleveland  or  even  Lincoln.  His  outspoken- 
ness and  the  uncommonly  significant  and  revealing 
character  of  his  public  acts  have  made  it  easy  to 
understand  him.  Straw  ballots  and  newspaper 
comments  are,  no  doiibt,  frequently  misleading 
tests  of  public  opinion  concerning  public  men.  So. 
too,  are  “ many  letters  ” from  writers  already  com- 
mitted to  a pajrticular  leader.  But  there  are  al- 
ways a few  men  exceptionally  clever  at  getting,  at 
the  drift  of  opinion  and  sentiment.  Croker,  it  is 
said,  used  to  take  to  the  smoking-rooms  of  the 
ears  when  he  wanted  to  find  what  people  were 
thinking.  One  such  man,  not  committe<l  to  Wil- 
son, and  apparently,  indeed,  rather  surprised  at  his 
own  discoveries,  reports  from  a Southern  state  that 
by  the  careful  estimate  he  has  been  making  Wilson 
led  his  closest  competitor  by  about  eight  out  of 
ten.  “ The  people,”  he  says,  “ like  Mr.  Wilson’s 
aggressiveness.  They  consider  him  honorable,  up- 
right, and  courageous.”  Still  more  striking  is  the 
discovery  that  he  is  peculiarly  strong  with  a certain 
particularly  thoughtful  kind  of  voters;  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  has  l>een  discovered  in  tlie 
West. 

It  is  always  dangerous  to  make  any  judgment 
or  calculation  on  the  theory  that  Americans  are 
either  slow  or  stupid  when  it  comes  to  understand- 
ing character,  to  discerning  the  true  quality  of 
a public  man.  They  are  not  infallible,  but  that 
is  the  beat  thing  they  do,  and  they  do  it  better  and 
more  promptly  than  most  politicians  suppose. 


JULY  13,  1912 

The  Issue  Joined 

After  much  hemming  and  hawing,  the  Demo- 
crats rose  to  the  occasion  at  Baltimore  and  nomi- 
nated their  strongest  candidate.  Granting  the 
probability  of  the  election  this  year  of  any 
reputable  statesman  who  could  hold  substantially 
the  full  support  of  his  party,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Woodrow  Wilson  will  poll  at  least  half  a 
million  more  votes  than  any  other  whose  name 
was  presented  for  consideration. 

The  nomination  of  a conservative,  however 
liberal-minded,  would  have  served  only  to  open 
the  door  to  Mr.  Roosevei.t.  A “dark  horse” 
would  have  been  laughed  off  the  track.  Mr.  Bryan 
himself  was  a hack.  Intelligent  choice,  therefore, 
was  restricted  to  Speaker  Clark,  the  sturdy  repre- 
sentative of  the  Old  Order,  and  Governor  Wilson, 
the  virile  champion  of  the  New.  The  basis  of  Mr. 
Clark’s  majority  in  the  convention  was  apprecia- 
tion of  true  worth  and  sendees  rendered,  supple- 
mented by  strong  personal  attachments.  The 
foundation  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  two-thirds  was  the 
feeling  that  he  was  a winner,  enhanced  by  admira- 
tion of  his  exceptional  intellectual  capacity,  con- 
sideration of  his  freedom  from  entanglements,  and 
respect  for  his  moral  courage.  As  between  the 
two,  the  correctness  of  the  ultimate  decision,  from 
the  standpoint  of  availability,  is  beyond  question. 
If  the  Democrats  cannot  elect  Woodrow  Wilson, 
they  could  not  elect  anybody. 

No  Democratic  national  canvass  since  Jack- 
son's  has  been  inaugurated  more  auspiciously. 
The  points  of  vantage  may  be  summarized  briery 
as  follows: 

A Democratic  year.  The  people  are  disgusted 
with  the  Republican  party  and  eager  for  a change. 

Disruption  of  the  opposition.  The  differences 
of  the  two  wings,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Re- 
publican party  was  bom,  are  irreconcilable. 

An  open  and  honest  convention.  In  marked 
contrast  with  the  doings  at  Chicago,  there  was  at 
Baltimore  no  arbitrary  action  on  behalf  of  one 
candidate  and  no  suggestion  of  bribery  in  the  in- 
terest of  another. 

The  main  issue.  At  last  the  line  is  sharply 
drawn  between  excessive  protection  and  a revenue* 
tariff. 

An  unpledged  candidate.  Nobody  pretends  that 
Mr.  Wilson  is  under  the  slightest  obligation  to 
any  man  or  group  of  men  for  his  nomination. 

Elimination  of  catering  io 
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those  accustoired  to  control,  Mr.  Wilson  dcfir*«l 
them.  He  had  not  hesitated  to  denounce  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Sullivan,  and  Mr.  Taggart  by  name. 
His  sole  appeal  was  to  Public  Opinion. 

Eemoval  of  the  blight  of  Bryan  ism.  Mr.  Wilson 
owes  nothing  to  the  marplot  who  schemed  to  obtain 
the  nomination  for  himself.  Nor  is  he  bound  in 
any  way  to  recognize  the  vagaries  which  for  so 
long  have  discredited  the  party  in  the  estimation 
of  the  country. 

Independent  support.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion, the  powerful  public  journals  have  already 
pledged  the  exercise  of  their  utmost  endeavors 
on  beh.alf  of  the  Democratic  standard-bearer. 

Moral  sentiment.  The  wide-spread  revulsion  of 
conscientious  citizens  against  political  depravity 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  tried  with  consummate 
.skill  to  capitalize  for  his  own  advancement  now 
inures  to  the  advantage  of  Governor  Wilson,  to 
the  great  relief  of  millions  who  distrusted  Roose- 
velt but  knew  not  where  else  to  turn. 

A vivid  personality.  Mr.  Wil.son  has  demon- 
strated matchless  power  of  effective  appeal  to 
the  masses  generally,  and  to  active,  enthusiastic, 
younger  men  in  particular.  This  means  that  his 
canvass  will  be  surcharged  with  the  same  electrical, 
persuasive  energy  which  achieved  his  nomination. 

Such  are  some  of  the  weighty  influences  whose 
tacit  recognition  has  already  induced  a common 
belief  that  Mr.  Wilson’s  election  is  a virtual  cer- 
tainty. It  is  our  oMTi  prudent  judgment,  un- 
influenced hy  the  billowy  enthusiasm  of  the  mo- 
ment, that  he  will  win.  And  yet  the  possibilities 
ever  attendant  upon  the  performance  of  a great 
political  drama  are  not  to  be  ignored  with  im- 
punity. Many  a Democrat  has  been  elected  in 
July,  only  to  be  buried  under  an  avalanche  of 
votes  in  November.  Mr.  Taft’s  prospects  are  now 
at  their  lowest  ebb.  First  driven  by  treachery' 
and  shameful  abuse  to  the  extreme  of  undignified 
personal  defense,  tlien  fought  with  unexampled 
bitterness  in  his  contest  for  a di'served  renomina- 
tion,  and  now  confronting  not  only  an  open  de- 
tachment from  his  own  ranks,  but  also  a most 
resourceful  and  daring  Democratic  opponent,  his 
record  of  accomplishments  upon  which  he  must 
ultimately  rely  is  for  the  moment  eclipsed.  But 
the  fact  that  few  Presidents  have  rendered  more 
valuable  service  uivt?r^r^ig  conditMms  remains. 
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Mr.  Taft’s  fidelity,  bis  conscientious  endeavors, 
his  singleness  of  unselfish  purpose,  his  purity  of 
intent,  hie  notable  achievements,  are  forgotten  only 
for  the  time.  They  will  be  recalled  with  gratitude 
and  emphasized  with  effect. 

The  value  of  experience  to  the  mind  of  the  coun- 
try also  is  to  be  reckoned  with.  Since  1884  no 
man  who  had  not  rendered  service  in  the  federal 
government  has  been  elected  President.  May  it 
not  be  possible  that,  in  the  final  judgment,  the 
advantages  necessarily  derived  from  actual  prac- 
tice will  be  accorded  serious  consideration?  How 
thoroughly  the  people  are  convinced  of  the  prac- 
tical efficiency  of  President  Taft’s  policies  and 
methods  with  respect  to  our  present  problems  is 
undoubtedly  a question,  but  such  as  they  are  they 
at  least  stand  revealed  by  application,  and  are  no 
longer  subjects  of  speculation  or  foolish  fears. 
The  temper  of  the  people,  we  take  it,  is  now  strong 
for  change,  even  though  it  be  experimental,  but 
craving  for  novelty  often  subsides  under  the  pro- 
verbial sober  second  thought. 

As  a matter  of  history,  moreover,  nobody  since 
Jackson  has  been  elected  President  who  did  not 
hold  the  confidence  of  that  great  and  powerful 
group  commonly  referred  to  as  the  business  men 
of  the  country.  1^  there  is  any  serious  menace 
to  the  present  growing  prospects  of  Governor 
Wilson,  we  should  say  that  it  lies  in  apprehension 
of  official  acts,  springing  from  pr.aiseworthy  aspira- 
tions, which  might  tend  to  retard  restoral  of  gen- 
eral prosperity.  That  Mr.  Wil.son  will  avail  him- 
self of  the  first  opportunity  to  make  evident  that 
there  is  no  real  cause  for  such  solicitude  may, 
however,  in  our  judgment,  be  assumed  with  con- 
fidence. 

Finally,  the  Republican  party  is  not  dead. 
Though  seemingly  .sleeping  for  the  moment,  it 
will  soon  be  as  wide  awake  and  determined  to  win 
as  ever  before  in  its  successful  career.  And  it  is 
still  the  strongest,  most  cor  pact,  best  equipped, 
and  most  skilfully  directed  political  organization 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  menace  of  Roosevelt,  we  rejoice  to  believe, 
is  removed,  but  none  can  gainsay  that  his  activ- 
ities will  inject  a new  and  perplexing  factor  into 
the  contest.  Will  his  candidacy  sen’e  only  to 
weaken  Mr.  Taft,  or  will  it  attract  a sulficient 
number  of  radicals  from  both  parties  to  upset  all 
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calculations?  These  are  pregnant  questions  to 
which,  in  our  opinion,  answers  cannot  now  be 
made  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

One  feature  of  the  situation  at  least  is  peculiar- 
ly gratifying.  In  view  of  the  sharply  defined  is- 
sues and  the  repute  of  the  two  leading  candidates, 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  this  will  be 
a campaign  of  ideas  which,  though  illumina'tive 
and  exhilarating,  will  be  conducted  upon  a high 
plane  and  kept  free  from  personalities  such  as  in 
times  past  have  reflected  discredit  upon  American 
citizenship. 

JULY  20,  1912 
Not  a Kick,  Just  a Hint 

Chairman  IIilleh’s  initial  pronunciamento  be- 
gins like  a dirge.  “ The  Republican  party,”  he 
says,  approaches  the  Presidential  campaign  with 
confidence  in  the  solemnity  of  its  cause.”  We 
guess  it  does.  If  ever  there  was  a time  when  con- 
fidence that  gloom  o’ershadows  all  was  warranted 
by  the  facts,  this  is  it.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Hilles 
bucks  up  and  says,  stoutly: 

More  has  l)e<>n  aocoinplislied  in  the  last  three  years 
under  the  atlministration  of  President  Taft  than  was 
ever  l>efore  aocomplished  hy  an  American  President  in 
tile  same  period  of  time. 

Oh,  come!  Everybody  knows  that  Mr.  Taft 
has  done  the  best  he  could,  and  has  really  accom- 
plished quite  a lot,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to 
remark  more  than  once.  But  if  Mr.  Hilles  will 
take  a look  into  Woodrow  Wilson’s  History  of  the 
American  People — one  of  the  very  best  histories 
printed,  believe  us — he  will  discover  that  there 
was  considerable  doing  in  the  last  three  years  of 
Lincoln’s  term,  to  say  nothing  of  a few  others’. 

Anyway,  we  are  cheered  by  the  reflection  that 
“ Upon  the  solid  rock  of  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual as  granted  by  the  Constitution  the  Re- 
publican party  builds  its  structure  of  optimism.” 
The  party  couldn’t  do  better.  That  is  one  of  our 
very  best  rocks,  (piite  capable  of  upholding  all 
the  gaiety  that  Mr.  Hilles  has  now  or  is  likel.y 
to  have  for  some  time  to  come.  But- see  what  the 
wicked  Democrats  are  up  to!  “Such  liberties,” 
declares  Mr.  Hilles,  firmly,  “are  now  assailed 
by  those  who  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  in- 
dependence of  thf|.iiw]jc^r;j[|!JjPP 
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Quite  true  ! Wo  concur  heartily.  But  who 
advocates  it?  Not  the  Democratic  candidate.  He 
is  as  sot  ns  the  meetin’-house  against  the  recall  of 
judges.  Who,  then?  T.  R.?  Well,  of  all  things, 
don't  call  him  a Democrat! 

Better  keep  in  the  furrow,  Mr.  IIilles.  TTum- 
bug  is  going  to  get  short  shrift  in  this  campaign. 


Enthusiasm  for  Wilson 

UNiVERSiTy  OF  Chicago,  July  2,  1912. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sib, — I have  read  IIabper’s  almost  every  week  since 
1000,  not  so  much  for  the  political  suggestions  as  for 
the  wit  and  humor  of  your  editorials  whether  in  favor 
of  a man  or  idea  or  a^inst  them.  When  you  picked 
Wilson  as  “ a winner  ” a year  or  two  before  the  last 
Democratic  convention,  I did  not  think  you  would 
prove  to  be  a good  prophet.  I did  not  then  know  the 
Princeton  reformer,  but  all  of  us  have  come  to  see 
that  you  were  right  and  I doff  iny  hat  to  Harpiji’s. 
Your  judgment  of  men  proved  to  be  admirable.  Al- 
most every  one  here,  whether  in  academic  circles  or 
not,  and  regardless  of  political  creed,  is  enthusiastic 
about  Wilson’s  nomination  at  Baltimore,  and  many 
Republicans  joined  Democrats  in  telegrams  to  Bryan 
and  others  in  the  convention  urging  the  nomination 
of  the  New  Jersey  Governor.  For  my  part  it  seems 
that  the  Democratic  party  has  won  a new  lease  of  life 
'by  this  wise  and  progressive  move.  Public  opinion  in 
this  part  of  Chicago  is  well-nigh  unanimous  for  him. 
You  deserve  much  of  the  Republic  for  calling  its  at- 
tention to  this  remarkable  leader  and  statesman. 

I am,  air, 

Wir.i.iAM  K.  Doon. 


JULY  27,  191^. 

To  Resign  or  Not  to  Resign 

The  resignation  of  Governor  Wil.son  has  not  yet 
been  received.  It  is  curious  how  many  good  reasons 
can  be  found  for  not  doing  a thing  which  one  does 
not  want  to  do. — Xeioark  “ Sunday  Vail” 

There  is'  no  personal  rea.son  wliy  Governor 
Wilson  should  resign  if  he  doesn’t  want  to.  Gov- 
ernor Cleveland  didn’t.  Party  conaideration.s, 
however,  deserve  to  be  and  apparently  are  being 
taken  into  account.  If  Mr.  Wilson  should  resign 
now,  New  Jersey  would  almost  surely  elect  a 
Democrat  as  his  successor  in  November,  for  a full 
term  of  three  years.  If  he  should  resign  after 
November  6th,  the  president  of  the  state  Senate 
would  succeed  him  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
one  year.  The  present  Senate  is  Republican. 
Whether  the  next  one  will  be  is  a question.  The 
chances  seem  to  be  about  even.  Advice  in  such 
a case  amounts  to  little,  because  the  advisers  are 
pretty  certain  to  recommend  either  what  they 
themselves  want  or  what  they  think  the  recipient 
wants.  It  is  a question  which  Mr.  Wilson  will 
have  to  decide  for  himself.  Whichever  determina- 
tion he  reaches  can  evoke  no  just  criticism. 


AUGUST  3,  1912. 

A Response  in  Advance 

The  Baltimore  Evening  News  quotes  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Democratic  platform: 

We  believe  in  the  preservation  and  maintenance  in 
their  full  strength  and  integrity  of  the  three  co- 
ordinate branches  of  the  federal  government — the 
executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  judicial,  each  keep- 
ing within  his  own  bounds  and  not  encroaching  upon 
the  just  powers  of  either  of  the  others. 

It  then  inquires : 

This  plank  virtually  pledges  Governor  Wilson,  in 
event  of  his  election,  to  keep  his  hands  off  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  government.  It  cannot  mean  anything 
else  if  it  is  to  mean  anything  at  all. 

Now,  what  is  he  to  do  as  President?  Will  he  agree 
to  the  pledge  of  his  party  platform  not  to  interfere 
with  the  intents  and  purposes  of  Congress,  or  will  he 
repudiate  that  plank  and  use  the  “ big  stick  ” ? 

On  August  20,  1911,  Mr.  Wilson  was  quoted  in 
this  journal  as  follows: 

When  I was  running  for  Governor  I frankly  said 
that,  if  elected.  I should  take  my  election  as  a mandate 
to  lead;  a declaration  by  the  people  of  New  Jersey  that 
1 was  required  to  be  the  leader  of  the  state,  the  single 
lever  for  the  executive  control  of  its  government.  My 
opponent  said  that,  if  elected,  he  intended  to  be  a “ con- 
stitutional ” Governor,  that  he  would  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  legislature,  and  then  leave  the 
legislature  alone  to  decide  whether  his  recoraimnda- 
tions  should  be  carried  into  effect.  I said  that  if  that 
was  what  was  meant  by  being  a “ constitutional  ” 
Governor  I intended,  if  elected,  to  lie  an  “ unconstitu- 
tional ” Governor;  for  I should  hold  that  I had  a man- 
date from  the  people  of  the  state  not  only  to  recom- 
mend reforms,  but  to  use  everj'  honorable  means  in  my 
power  to  have  them  made  into  laws.  I offered  myself 
as  a leader  and  the  people  of  New  Jersey  accepted  my 
offer. 

That  is  the  answeBr'^  | 
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Big  Politics 

Dr.  Wilson’s  election  means — 

If  Dr.  Wilson  were  elected — 

In  short,  were  Dr.  Wilson  elected — 

As  with  the  tariff,  if  Dr.  Wilson  were  elected — 

Dr.  Wilson  has  been  at  the  head — 

While  Dr.  Wilson  has  been  Governor — 

T.  R,  in  the  “ Outlook.” 

Woodrow  Wilson  has  been  the  head  of  the 
New  Jersey  state  government  for  nearly  two  years. 
Most  people  refer  to  him  as  Governor.  But  not 
your  canny  Theodore.  Why?  do  you  suppose. 
The  answer  is  easy.  It  is  because  he  thinks  the 
Plain  People  distrust  all  high-brows  or  learned 
men  as  being  out  of  touch  with  themselves,  and  so 
he  shrewdly  utilizes  every  opportunity  to  recall  to 
their  minds  the  fact  that  the  Democratic  candidate 
was  once  a college  professor.  Ain’t  he  the  cute 
one  ? 


AUGUST  10,  1912. 

In  Fine  Form 

Marse  Henry  is  in  fine  form  again.  For  the 
time  being  he  is  ou;^  of  the  awful  slough  of  Ken- 
tucky politics  that  no  one  but  a Kentuckian  under- 
stands, and  speaks  again  on  outside  topics.  Hear 
him: 

Woodrovt  Wilson  could  not  escape  election  if  he 
tried.  He  will  sweep  the  country.  IVe  engage  to  bet 
the  Sun,  state  by  state,  a dinner  on  each  state  that 
he  carries  every  'state  in  the  Union. 

That’s  a bet  of  upward  of  fifty  dinners.  Think 
of  the  fine  constitutional  stability  of  a man  who 
would  bet  fifty  dinners  on  one  election;  all  of 
them,  of  course,  to  be  paid  for  and  eaten. 

Again  he  says : 

Either  the  writer  of  the  World’s  tariff  articles 
should  be  “ bored  for  the  simple.s,”  or  else  holes  should 
be  dug  in  the  golden  dome  to  let  the  darkness  out. 

That  is  because  the  World  has  not  squared  with 
what  the  ranking  Colonel  in  all  Kentucky  con- 
ceives to  be  sound  Democratic  doctrine  on  the 
tariff.  The  language  in  which  General  Sherman 
defined  war  suffices  Colonel  Watterson  to  define 
the  protective  tariff,  and  any  Democrat  who  varies 
much  from  that  definition  had  better  not  let  Marse 
Henry  catch  him. 


“The  Commoner’s”  Future 

Speculation  as  to  happenings  to  follow  Novem- 
ber 5th  strikes  us  as  somewhat  premature,  but  the 
following  from  the  observant  Savannah  News  is 
worth  passing  notice : 

There-  is  speculation  as  to  whether  or  not  Mr, 
Bryan  would  be  offered  a place  in  the  Cabinet  if 
Governor  Wilson  should  be  elected  President.  The 
fact  that  he  has  contributed  one  thousand  dollars  to 
the  Democratic  campaign  fund  will  have  the  effect 
probably  of  stimulating  this  speculation. 

Governor  Wilson  would  undoubtedly  feel  under  con- 
siderable obligation  to  Mr.  Bryan,  but  he  isn’t  the  sort 
of  a man  to  let  a personal  obligation  of  any  sort  inter- 
fere with  what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty  to  himself, 
his  party,  and  the  people  generally.  If  he  believed 
that  Mr.  Bryan  was  the  best  man  in  the  party  for 
Secretary  of  State  or  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  for 
any  other  Cabinet  position  he  wouldn’t  hesitate  to 
invite  him  into  his  Cabinet,  not  because  of  any  service 
he  might  have  rendered  him  in  getting  the  nomination 
at  Baltimore  or  in  the  campaign,  but  simply  because 
of  his  ability  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

As  a matter  of  fact.  Governor  Wilson  owes  nothing 
to  Mr.  Bryan  thus  far.  Mr.  Bryan  didn’t  advocate 
his  nomination.  He  planned  to  bring  about  his  own 
nomination  at  Baltimore,  and  his  plan  failed,  mainly 
because  the  Wilson  boom  got  away  from  him.  In  the 
campaign  that  is  just  beginning  Mr.  Bryan  may 
render  such  good  service  that  he  may  place  his  party- 
under  obligation  to  him,  but  if  he  does.  Governor 
Wilson  will  not  sacrifice  any  personal  or  party  in- 
terest to  reward  him.  In  shaping  his  administration, 
in  the  event  of  his  election,  he  will  regard  Mr.  Bryan 
as  onlv  so  much  material  available  for  the  positions  to 
be  filled. 

It  is  close  to  the  bull’s-eye,  in  our  cautious  judg- 
ment. 


An  English  View  by  Sydney  Brooks 

One  of  the  pleasantest  results  of  Mr.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son’s nomination — I am  looking  at  it  from  a purely 
British  standpoint — is  that  there  is  now  at  last  some 
chance  of  placing  the  relations  between  the  Democratic 
party  and  the  outside  w-orld  on  a basis  of  mutual 
understanding.  P’or  the  past  sixteen  years  the  Demo- 
crats have  been  ns  much  alienated  from  foreign  as 
from  American  opinion:  but  to-day.  in  Great  Britain 
at  any  rate,  through  all  the  innumerable  comments 
evoked  by  the  Cliioago  and  Baltimore  conventions, 
there  runs  a clear  strain  of  congratulation  on  the  all- 
round improvement  in  Democratic  prospects  and 
policies. 

The  weakness  of  many  American  public  men  is  that 
they  have  never  been  grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of 
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political  science.  They  rarely  impart  the  sense  of  a 
solid,  mellow  background  of  reading,  culture,  and 
philosophy.  Their  politics  is  usually  the  politics  of 
personalities  and  committee-rooms.  It  seemed  to  me 
no  small  part  of  Governor  Wilson’s  strength  that  he 
had  not  only  as  a student  got  to  the  bottom  of  things, 
had  not  only  as  a writer  and  professor  applied  his 
knowledge  to  the  discussion,  criticism,  and  illumina- 
tion of  tangible  measures  and  events,  had  not  only 
superadded  a sustained  and  all-round  experience  in  the 
daily  work  of  administering  a great  university,  hut 
also  that  he  was  a man  whose  politics  was  the  politics 
of  ideas  and  of  their  embodiment  in  legislation.  If  he 
is  elected  in  November,  as  I take  it  for  granted  be  will 
be,  the  White  House  for  the  first  time  since  the  Civil 
War,  and  for  the  second  time  in  American  history,  will 
be  occupied  by  one  who  may  fairly  be  called  a political 
thinker.  In  talking  politics  with  Governor  W’ilson 
one  instinctively  talks  not  of  men,  but  of  measures; 
not  of  “ politics,”  but  of  the  ways  and  means  of 
statesmanship.  His  campaign  for  the  Governorship  of 
New  Jersey  seemed  to  me  of  a character  unique  in 
American  electioneering.  There  was  none  of  the  usual 
party  claptrap  and  vituperation,  no  effort  to  keep 
alive  meaningless  party  lines  and  traditions,  no  deal- 
ing in  sonorous  generalities.  From  first  to  last  Mr. 
Wilson  appealed  to  reason  and  to  conscience.  He  dis- 
cussed nothing  but  specific  and  ponderable  issues,  and 
on  each  one  of  them  he  showed  just  where  he  stood. 
In  language  that  the  most  ignorant  could  understand 
and  the  most  fastidious  could  appreciate  and  be  stirred 
by,  with  innumerable  happy  side  flashes  of  humor  and 
illustration,  keeping  always  to  a high  elevation  of 
thought  and  feeling  and  practicality,  and  eloquent 
with  the  eloquence  that  is  only  born  of  conviction  and 
sincerity,  Mr.  W’ilson  laid  bare  the  abuses  of  New 
Jersey  politics  and  industrial  organization,  clearly 
outlined  his  programme  for  their  reform,  and  asked 
from  all  who  cared  for  the  good  name  of  their  state 
the  support  that  would  enable  him  to  carr^^  it  out. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  flocked  to  the  meetings 
of  this  university  president  who  saw  and  spoke  so 
clearly  and  stated  what  he  proposed  to  do  so  frankly 
and  modestly;  Republicans  and  Democrats  joined  on 
polling-day  in  electing  him  by  a triumphant  majority. 
To-day  for  the  first  time  since  I,  at  any  rate,  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  it.  New  Jersey  is  a self- 
governing  state  and  its  statute-book  is  beginning  to 
show  some  approach  to  justice  and  humanity  and  some 
appreciation  of  the  requirements  of  a modern  com- 
munity. Even  in  England  we  were  able  to  follow 
the  Governor’s  fight  with  the  machine  with  intel- 
ligence and  understanding. 

I do  not  think  that  since  his  election  Mr.  Wilson 
has  done  or  said  anything  that  did  not  show  the  real 
stuff  of  statesmanship.  For  all  his  years  in  the 
lecture- room  there  is  nothing  “ donnish  ” about  him. 
His  manner  is  utterly  unpretentious,  even  in  its 
geniality;  his  rich,  clear  flow  of  talk  is  flecked  with 
a sunny  and  spontaneous  humor;  his  whole  bearing 
speaks  of  alertne.ss,  zest,  and  of  confident  energy 
guided  by  patient  reflectiveness.  I do  not  know  any 
American  with  a wider  or  a sharper  vision  or  one  so 
intolerant  of  shams,  haziness,  and  the  specious  forms 
and  aspects  of  things  that  pass  muster  as  realities. 
If  any  one  can  knit  the  heterogeneous  units  of  the 
Democratic  party  into  a single,  effective  whole,  it  is 
surely  he;  and,  like  all  other  Englishmen,  I should 
like  to  offer  my  congratulations  to  his  countrymen  on 
bringing  forward  such  a man  at  such  an  hour. 

AUGUST  17,  1912 

Progress  of  the  Campaign 

It  was  a thoroughly  democratic  and  very  polite 
audience  of  some  thousands  that  gathered  * at  Sea 
Girt  to  listen  to  Governor  Wilson’s  soothing  speech 
of  acceptance.  Senator  James,  in  making  the  formal 
notification,  took  occasion  to  lambaste  the  predatories 
in  true  Kentucky  fashion,  but  the  candidate  abused 
nobody,  criticized  gently,  and  generally  took  a mark- 
edly philosophical  view  of  conditions  and  needs.  In- 
deed, his  speech  primarily  was  most  noticeable  for 
what  he  refrained  from  saying.  He  hardly  mentioned 
the  Republican  party  and  he  paid  no  attention  what- 
ever to  the  Bryan  platform.  If  he  felt  that  Mr. 
Taft  had  shown  poor  taste,  to  put  it  mildly,  in  trying 
to  link  him  with  Roosevelt,  he  gave  no”  sign.  He 
made  good  his  initial  statement  that  he  should 
speak  “ not  to  catch  votes,  but  to  satisfy  the  thought 
and  eonscience  of  a people  deeply  stirred  by  the  con- 
viction that  they  have  come  to  a critical  turning- 
point  in  their  moral  and  political  development.”  He 
outlined  no  programme;  he  hardly  touched  upon 
specific  issues;  he  merely  portrayed  in  clear  and  beau- 
tiful phrase  the  crux  of  his  own  beliefs.  And  the 
key  of  his  appealing  utterance  was  the  spirit,  not  of 
strife  and  destruction,  but  of  patriotic  co-operation. 

” The  Nation,”  he  declared,  “ has  been  unnecessarily, 
unreasonably  at  war  within  itself,  when  there  were 
common  principles  of  right  and  of  fair  dealing  which 
might  and  should  have  bound  them  all  together,  not 
as  rivals,  but  as  partners.  As  the  servants  of  all, 
we  are  bound  to  undertake  the  great  duty  of  accom- 
modation and  adjustment.” 

Instead  of  urging  citizens,  as  Mr.  Taft  urged  them, 
to  vote  in  a certain  way  to  win  back  prosperity,  he 
pointed  the  wider  way. 

“ What  we  are  seeking,”  he  said,  “ is  not  destruction 
of  any  kind,  nor  the  destruction  of  any  sound  or  hon- 
est thing,  but  merely  the  rule  of  right  and  of  common 
advantage.”  Again,  ” It  would  be  a chapter  of  re- 
adjustment, not  of  pain  and  rough  disturbance.” 
And  again,  “ Our  task  now  is  to  effect  a great  adjust- 
ment, and  get  the  forces  of  the  whole  people  once 
more  into  play.  We  need  no  revolution ; we  nee<l  no 
excited  change;  we  need  only  a new  point  of  view  an<l 
a new  method  and  spirit  of  counsel.” 

He  paid  an  ungrudging,  though  perhaps  unconscious, 
tribute  to  the  chief  achievement  of  the  Tait  adminis- 
tration in  proving  to  business  men  that  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  laws  is  not  necessarily  incompatible  with  busi- 
ness good  and  business  success. 

“It  is  a happy JijC  jT-eraarkotl.  “that  their 
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attitude  has  clianged.  They  now  see  that  what  is 
right  can  hurt  no  man;  that  a new  adjustment  of 
interests  is  inevitable  and  desirable  in  the  interest  of 
everybody;  that  their  own  honor,  their  own  intelli- 
gence, their  own  practical  comprehension  of  affairs, 
are  involved.  They  are  beginning  to  adjust  their  busi- 
ness to  the  new  standards.” 

He  regarded  the  tariff  from  the  same  viewpoint. 
After  declaring  with  emphasis  that  “ there  should  be 
an  immediate  revision,  and  it  should  be  downward, 
unhesitatingly  and  steadily  downward,”  lie  defined  the 
correct  mctiiod  as  follows: 

“ It  should  b(  gin  with  the  schedules  which  have  been 
most  obviously  used  to  kill  competition  and  to  raise 
prices  in  the  United  States,  arbitrarily  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  prices  pertaining  elsewhere  in  the  markets 
of  the  world;  and  it  should,  before  it  is  finished  or 
intermitted,  be  extended  to  every  item  in  every 
schedule  which  affords  any  opportunity  for  monopoly, 
for  special  advantage  to  limited  groups  of  beneficiaries, 
or  for  subsidized  control  of  any  kind  in  the  markets 
or  the  enterprises  of  the  country;  until  special  favors 
of  every  sort  shall  have  been  absolutely  withdrawn 
and  every  part  of  our  laws  of  taxation  sliall  have  been 
transformed  from  a system  of  governmental  patronage 
into  a system  of  just  and  reasonable  charges  which 
shall  fall  where  they  will  create  the  least  burden. 
When  we  shall  have  done  that,  we  can  fix  questions  of 
revenue  and  of  business  adjustment  in  a new  spirit 
and  with  clear  minds.  We  shall  then  be  partners  with 
all  the  business  men  of  the  country,  and  a day  of  freer, 
more  stii))le  prosperity  shall  have  dawned.” 

There  may  be  a way  to  take  reasonable  exception  to 
this  proposal,  but  if  so  it  is  yet  to  be  discovered  by 
the  Repui)lican  papers  which  have  undertaken  to  fin’d 
a basis  of  criticism. 

The  most  important  phase  of  Governor  Wilson’s 
declaration  is  that  which  bears  upon  his  personal  atti- 
tude. These  are  his  words: 

“ We  represent  the  desire  to  set  up  an  unentangled 
government,  a government  that  cannot  be  used  for 
private  purposes,  either  in  the  field  of  business  or  in 
the  field  of  politics;  a government  that  will  not 
tolerate  the  use  of  the  organization  of  a great  party 
to  serve  the  personal  aims  and  ambitions  of  any  indi- 
vidual, and  that  will  not  permit  legislation  to  be  em- 
ployed to  further  any  private  interest.  It  is  a great 
conception,  but  I am  free  to  serve  it,  as  you  also  are. 
I could  not  have  accepted  a nomination  which  left  me 
bound  to  any  man  or  any  group  of  men.  No  man  can 
be  just  who  is  not  free,  and  no  man  who  has  to  show 
favors  ought  to  undertake  the  solemn  responsibility 
of  government  in  any  rank  or  post  whatever,  least  of 
all  in  the  supreme  post  of  President  of  the  United 
States,” 

They  are  good  words,  voicing  a conception  that  is 
not  only  great  but  noble;  and  their  immediate  value 
is  enhanced  immeasurably  by  the  undeniable  truth  of 
the  simple  declaration,  ” T am  free.”  Therein  lies  the 
heart  of  the  strength  of  Woodbow  WTlson  as  a candi- 
date l)efore  the  people. 

The  Republican  papers  complain  bitterly  tliat  Mr. 
U’lLSON  gave  them  nothing  that  they  can  get  hold  of. 
It  is  true;  he  didn’t.  He  presented  his  Constitution 
for  iii.sp€*ction  and  consideration;  his  by-laws  will  be 
submitted  later  in  segregated  form.  The  method  is 
novel,  to  be  sure — indeed,  almost  “ original  ” as  the 
slightly  dazed  and  whollv  unoriginal  Bbyan  remarks 
— but  contrasted  with  t^ie  customary,  tiresome  pro- 
testations of  this,  that,  and  all  other  good  things 
under  the  sun  it  certainly  impresses  us,  along  with 
tlic  public  generally,  as  being  distinctly  refreshing, 

AUGUST  17,  1912 

A Hint,  Wc  Hope,  in  Time 

We  respectfully  suggest  to  the  directors  of  the 
Democratic  canvass  that  William  II.  Taft  is  not 
the  man  whom  Woodrow  Wilson  has  to  beat. 


An  Unusual  Speech  of  Acceptance 

The  remarks  of  the  newspapers  about  Governor 
Wil.son’s  speech  of  acceptance,  particularly  of  such 
a.s  have  felt  they  must  find  fault  with  it,  are  de- 
cidedly out  of  the  common.  We  all  remember 
what  was  once  said  of  another  Democratic  candi- 
date : “ We  love  him  for  the  enemies  he  has  made.” 
Similarly,  even  if  one  had  not  read  Governor  Wil- 
son’s speech,  one  would  be  disposed  to  like  it  for 
the  kind  of  criticism  it  has  provoked. 

What  is  said  of  it  by  the  opposing  editors?  So 
far  as  we  have  observed,  there  are  substantially 
two  arraignments,  and  for  the  life  of  us  we  can- 
not find  them  very  withering.  The  Governor’s 
addre.ss  is  found  to  be  gentlemanly!  It  Ls  also 
found  to  be  modest!  It  departs  egregiously  from 
our  present-day  usage  by  avoiding  epithets  and 
violence.  It  also  sinks  contemptibly  below  the 
acc<“pted  standard  for  candidates  in  that  it  does 
not  even  pretend  to  solve  all  our  problems  and 
offer  remedies  for  all  our  ills.  Let  us  concede  at 
once — for,  indeed,  we  mu.st — that  both  these  criti- 
cisms are  correct.  I’lM're  is  no  denying  them.  The 
siieech,  inexplicable  as  it  sccuns.  was  entirely  polite, 
perfectly  well-bred,  and  dignified.  Stranger  still, 
it  actually  contained  such  astounding  confessions 
as  that  there  were  things  the  candidate  did  not 
know  all  about,  and  that  he  felt  the  need  of  coun- 
s<*l  and  meant  to  seek  it ! 

With  another  utterance  from  another  candidate 
ringing  almost  simultanoou.sly  in  its  ears,  what 
could  the  countrj'  think  of  such  an  attitude?  roidd 
it  feel  otherwise  than  disappointed?  Gould  it  pos- 
8il)l;r  value  thoiwmi  (iiiict  words|s(‘t  against 
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twenty  thousnml  loud  ones?  Could  it  afford  to 
listen  to  a man  who  promised  but  few  things  and 
confessed  hi.s  limitations  when  here  was  another 
man  gifted  with  omniscience  and  promising  every- 
thing? 

Well,  surprisingly  enough,  it  would  — and  we 
think  it  did.  Governor  Wilson  has  successfully 
employed  a method  of  oratory  and  of  leadership 
which  has  many  times  proved  its  efficiency.  In 
a time  of  turmoil  and  blatancy  he  has  made  him- 
self heard  by  forbearing  to  shout.  In  a time  of 
scrambling  self-a.ssertion,  of  unlimited  panaceas 
and  programmes,  he  has  made  himself  impressive 
by  his  unpretentiousness,  convincing  by  his  self- 
restraint. 


What  Wilson  Promises 

So  much  for  what  the  Democratic  candidate 
refrains  from  saying — for  that  is  practically  the 
sole  burden  of  his  opponents’  criticism.  It  is  al- 
most entirely  negative.  Rarely,  indeed,  has  so  im- 
portant a public  utterance  evoked  such  wide-spread 
approval  of  what  it  did  contain. 

And  it  contained  much.  Moderate  as  it  was  in 
length,  and  quiet  in  manner,  it  succeeded  in  con- 
fessing an  ample  political  faith  and  in  outlining 
a comprehensive  purpose.  It  interpreted — we  be- 
lieve correctly — the  temper  of  the  time,  and  cor- 
rectly described  the  state  of  the  countrv'.  Becom- 
ing constructive  and  practical,  it  then  dealt,  as  it 
should  have  done,  not  with  specific  measures,  but 
with  policies.  The  sum  of  its  achievement  was 
this:  that  it  gave  us  all  to  understand  what  kind 
of  an  administration  of  our  affairs  we  may  expect 
if  Governor  Wilson  shall  be  President,  and  if  his 
party  shall  follow  whore  he  leads. 

We  may  expect  readjustment,  but  not  revolu- 
tion. That  is  the  keynote  of  the  whole — “ a new 
point  of  view  and  a new  method  and  spirit  of 
counsel,”  but  no  ‘‘excited  change.”  Governor  Wil- 
son is  for  meeting  the  changed  conditions  of  our 
life  candidly,  and  with  new  laws — radical  laws,  if 
you  please — but  not  with  a now  and  strange  form 
of  government. 

We  may  expect  the  one  great  reform  we  have 
fully  discussed  and  resedved  on — tariff  revision 
downward — made,  indeed,  without  vimlictiveness  or 
violence;  but,  neverthcle.ss,  “unhesitatingly  and 
steadily  downward.” 

We  may  expect  a policy  with  the  trusts  and 
other  great  industrial  combinations  and  confetlera- 
eioij  CKpially  firm  for  justice,  yet  equally  free  from 
any  impulse  of  mere  destructiveness;  laws  to  jire- 
vent  and  punish  unfainu'ss  and  wrongdoing,  but 
none  against  mere  bigness,  none  to  arrest  the  nat- 
ural course  of  economic  di'velopment. 

We  may  expect  a conservation  ix)lic.y  which  wdll 
conserve  without  mere  hoarding;  which  will  pre- 
vent waste  and  robbery  of  our  natural  wealth,  but 
permit  and  encourage  the  proper  use  of  it. 

We  may  expect  a revision  of  our  laws  of  cur- 
rency and  banking,  to  make  our  system  more 
elastic,  more  modem  and  scientific,  and  more  re- 
sponsive to  all  the  needs  of  busings. 

We  may  expect,  if  we  ourselves  have  the  virtue 
to  play  our  part  in  the  change,  the  proper  work- 
ing of  representative  government — the  true  “ rule 
of  the  people”  through  public  servants  brought 
again  into  a right  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  entire 
public.  And  in  the  highest  place  of  all,  we  may 
expect  a leadership  at  once  resolute  and  entirely 
democratic;  ready  to  leam  and  be  advised,  but  of 
good  faith  and  courage;  a leadership  by  consent 
and  counsel,  but  nevertheless  an  authoritative  and 
fearless  spokesmanship  of  the  people. 

That  is  what  we  understand  Governor  Wilson 
to  have  resolved  and  promised  when  ho  accepted 
the  nomination  for  the  Presidency  and  the  head- 
ship of  his  party. 


AUGUST  24.  1912. 

As  to  Mr.  Schiff 

The  Trihvne  wants  to  know  “just  how  far  west 
of  the  Hudson  River  will  Governor  Wilson  wish 
to  spread  the  glad  tidings  of  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Jacob  H.  Sctiiff  to  his  standard?”  And  we  take 
the  liberty  of  replying  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  rejoice  to  have  the  information 
sjiread  all  over  tin?  country.  A bett('r.  broader,  or 
more  patriejic  citizen  than  .Tacob  If.  Sciiifk  does 
not  exist  in  these  United  States  — and  nol)ody 
knows  that  better  than  the  Trihunr.  Xo  humbug, 
now. 

Correct 

Or.  Wilson,  although  he  is  an  able  man  and  no 
doiiht  regards  hinistdf  as  a safe  man.  is.  nevertheloss. 
;)1ainlv  touched  hy  the  progn'ssive  disease. — Hartford 
" Coimnif." 

Touebed?  Why,  bless  you.  he  is  incurable! 

TO 


SEPTEMBER  H,  1912 

Progress  of  the  Campaign 

Governor  Wilson  has  formally  opened  his  campaign 
by  a' short  excursion  into  Pennsylvania  and  a speeeli 
l)efore  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Workingmen’s  I..eague 
in  New  York,  his  first  political  address  in  that  city 
since  his  nomination.  In  Pennsylvania  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  enthusiasm,  and  although  it  was  not 
on  the  programme  that  he  should  make  any  rear-plat- 
form speeches,  the  people  insisted  on  his  talking,  and 
wherever  the  train  stopped  there  were  cheering  crowds 
to  encourage  him.  It  wa.s  not  alone  the  enthusiasm, 
which  was  very  marked,  but  tlie  thoughtful  attitude 
of  his  audiences  that  impressed  the  men  who  were 
carefully  watching  the  reception  accorded  the  Govern- 
or. The  principal  speech  was  at  VV’illiams  Grove  at  a 
farmers’  picnic,  and  taking  the  Pennsylvania  farmer 
as  a rule  he  is  hard-headed  and  intelligent,  slow  to 
move,  but  with  a mind  of  his  own,  ready  to  listen  to 
argument  but  able  to  think  for  himeelf.  Governor 
Wilson  has  set  a good  many  of  those  farmers  to 
thinking. 

At  Williams  Grove  Governor  Wilson  referred  to 
Mr.  Rooskvw.t’s  conversion  to  protection — “ I say  a 
convert  heean-se  he  at  one  time  very  frankly  avoweil 
a different  opinion.”  the  Governor  said — and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  Mr.  Rooskvelt’s  rather  injudicious 
characterization  of  protection  as  “ prize  money.”  In 
Vermont  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  told  an  audience  that 
the  prize  money  received  hy  tiie  manufacturers  was 
legitimate  booty.  Tlie  analogy  is  a very  interesting 
one,  the  Governor  said,  and  he  continued: 

“ Prize  money  is  generally  acquired  by  capture  and 
not  by  any  process  of  earning,  but  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
always  frank  and  says  that  his  only  objection  to  the 
system  is  that  too  much  of  the  prize  money  remaiii-s 
in  the  hands  of  the  officers,  and  too  little  of  it  is  dis- 
trihuted  to  the  crew.  His  own  oliject.  he  avows,  is  to 
see  to  it  that  more  of  the  prize  money  gets  into  the 
pay  envelopes  of  those  whom  the  freebooters  employ. 
The  interesting  jioint  I wish  to  raise  now  is.  who  sup- 
plies the  plunder?  . From  whom  is  the  priz<>  money 
taken?  I suspect  that  a vast  proportion  of  it  comes 
out  of  the  i)ockets  of  the  farmer,  unwillingly  enough,  no 
doubt,  hut  inevital)ly.  for  T see  in  him  that  great  help- 
less class,  the  un benefited  consumer.” 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  proud  of  bis  many  gifts  and  ac- 
complisbments.  but  the  thing  that  he  takes  the  great- 
est pride  in  is  his  skill  as  a phrase-maker.  an<l 
nothing  delights  him  more  than  to  rake  over  some  one 
else’s  discarded  thoughts  and  palm  them  off  as  some- 
thing brand  new,  “ Prize  money  ” sounds  well  and  is 
just  the  sort  of  coinage  to  appeal  to  a mixed  audience, 
hut  it  is  going  to  plague  its  maker  before  tlie  cam- 
paign is  over.  Sometimes  Mr.  Roosevelt  uncon- 
sciously tells  the  truth  and  strips  away  hnmbug,  and 
he  has  done  so  in  this  instance.  Nothing  could  Ik* 
more  correct  than  to  liken  the  Republican  doctrine  of 
jiroteetion — which  is  one  of  the  doctrines  Mr.  Roo.sk- 
VELT  has  appropriated  as  his  own — to  ” prizi*  money.” 
for  prizi*  money  isn’t  money  for  whieli  an  equivalent 
is  givi'ii.  hut  is  money  taken  l»y  force,  just  as  the 
profits  allowed  hy  protection  are  forcibly  taken  from 
the  helpless  eonsunier.  Prize  money  i.s  just  a little 
hit  more  resjieetahle  than  jiiraey,  hiit  not  much,  and 
the  line  is  about  as  fine  as  the  iiiordinati*  profits  al- 
lowed hy  protection  and  the  illegal  gains  of  usury. 
I’rize  money — ^Mr.  Gkoroe  W.  Pkkkins  is  a good  au- 
thority on  the  subject,  by  the  way — is  an  excellent 
.theme  for  DenuM-ratic  speakers,  and  Governor  Wilson 
has  shown  hi.s  ability  as  a campaigner  in  having  at 
once  brought  it  to  public  attention. 

The  Democratic  campaign  thus  far  has  l)cen  well 
managed  and  has  made  go^  progress.  The  difference 
between  the  Republican,  the  Bull  Moose,  and  the 
Democratic  campaigns,  and  the  three  men  who  are 
their  party  representatives,  is  symbolized  by  their 
speeches  and  their  actions.  Mr.  Taft  resorts  to 
silence — the  apathy  of  despair.  Mr.  Tait  knows  that 
he  is  defeated,  and  he  looks  defeat  in  the  face  man- 
fully and  with  dignified  resignation.  The  Bull  Moose 
fears  defeat,  but  trios  to  escape  from  his  fears  in  a 
fury  of  sound.  Ho  must  talk,  for  without  his  talk 
there  would  he  little  left  to  the  campaign,  and  tin* 
special  correspondents  attached  to  his  show  report  that 
oxygen  tanks  have  lM?en  installed  in  his  private  car 
so  as  to  he  able  to  pump  him  full  of  gas  in  case  of 
emergency.  We  had  a suspicion  that  the  Bull  Moose 
campaign  was  in  a had  way,  but  when  the  doctors 
bring  oxygen  cylinders  into  the  sick-room  it  is  about 
time  for  the  obituary  writers  to  overhaul  their  ma- 
terial. Pretty  soon  the  Colonel  will  be  given  doses 
of  brandy  under  a physician’s  directions,  and  then 
what  will  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  do  and  what  will  In^come 
of  his  milk  certificate?  Between  Mr.  Taft’s  grim 
silence  and  Mr.  Roo.sevelt’s  grotesque  eanqmigiiing 
Governor  Wilson  has  thus  far  pursued  the  safe 
middle  course  of  a few  well-phrased  addresses.  His 
speeches  are  not  “ dashing  men  do  not  stand  on  their 
heads,  carried  away  by  liis  oratory  or  break  into  song, 
hut  they  go  away  with  something  to  think  about,  and 
that  is  the  test  of  every  appeal.  In  this  campaign  the 
sjieech  is  the  man  and  what  he  stands  for  and  the 
result  that  is  to  be:  Mr.  Taft  speechless  and  the 
party  impotent;  Mr.  Roosevelt  vociferating  ex- 
plosively, and  his  party  rushing  about  aimlessly, 
^natcliing  at  everything  and  able  to  hold  nothing; 
Governor  ^^'ILso^.  of  measured  utterance,  thoughtfully 
speaking  to  thoughtful  men  who  are  tired  of  a party 
that  dot's  nothing  and  di.stnistful  of  a party  whose 
principles  are  too  elastic  to  command  respect. 

SEPTEMBER  21,  1912. 

Dix,  Murphy,  et  Al. 

The  Democratic  political  episode  at  Syracuse 
was  a chrap-Jolm  affair.  Govenor  Dix’s  obvious 
attempt  to  tuck  Mr.  Wilson  into  seeming  ap- 
jiroval  of  liis  eamlidaey  wa.s  even  more  discretlit- 
ahle  tlian  ^Ir.  Muiumiy’s  eunning  effort  to  get  his 
picture  taken  in  happy  and  helpful  company. 

Urigmal  from 

PENN  STATE 
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Governor  Wilson  could  hardly  have  acted  dif- 
ferently. One  is  not  ohliped  to  be  a goat  even 
to  avoid  s€H?nnng  rudeness.  But  the  situation 
itself  would  never  have  arisen  if  the  campaign 
management  had  possessed  an  atom  of  experience 
or  capacity.  The  midst  of  a great  campaign  is 
no  time  and  a critical  state  is  no  place  for  the 
rousinp  t>f  unnecessary  antagoiiLsm  through  the 
snubbing  of  individuals.  If  Mr.  Wilson  feels 
that  Governor  Di.v’s  renomination  would  endanger - 
tlKj  national  ticket,  he  has  a perfect  right  to  say 
so,  and  i)erhaps  should  say  so,  as  in  duty  bound, 
frankly  and  manfully.  But  there  is  no  rea.son 
why  a Presidential  eandidate  should  permit  him- 
self to  be  dragged  into  factional  (piarrels  at  all 
either  to  help  a local  aspirant  or  to  gratify  im- 
portant newspapers.  When  it  comes  to  campaign 
management.  Murphy  does  not  seem  to  hold  a 
complete  monopoly  of  what  the  World  calls 
stupidity. 

The  Difference 

The  discussion  of  “Wilson’s  second  term”  in  Har- 
per’s Weekly  seems  to  be.  about  as  wanton  a waste 
of  goo<l  print<T’8  ink  as  anything  the  country  has  ever 
seen. — The  "Evening  Mouse-Mail."’ 

It  may  be  wasU^fid,  but  it  surely  lacks  the  wan- 
tonne.ss  involved  in  advocating  a third  term  for 
T.  Rch)SEVelt  or  anyboily  i-lse. 

SEFl'EMBPHl  28,  1912 

Echoes 

KKEIMNH  AT  IT 

In  other  words.  Colonel  Harvey  raps  the  Democratic 
rainhow-chasers.  He  foresee.s  danger  and  knows  Presi- 
dential elections  arc  not  won  at  headquarters,  at  little 
White  Houses,  in  twenty-eight-story  buildings,  nor 
yet  on  private  yachts,  nor  in  the  clubs  of  the  editorials. 
The  colonel  notes  the  all-wise  editorials  of  the  New 
V’ork  Democratic.  news|xip<^rs  which  flippantly  argue 
that  the  Roosevelt  movement  is  all  froth,  while  their 
news  columns  note  that  the  colonel  spoke  to  thousands 
on  his  late  tour  through  New  England,  supposedly  an 
“ enemy’s  country  ” for  T.  R. 

Meanwhile,  he  is  doing  his  level  best  to  stir  the 
Democratic  directors  to  work — Johnston  “ Tribune.” 

TWO  PREDICTIONS 

Harper’s  W’eekly  wurns  the  Democrats  not  to  Un- 
derestimate the  strength  of  tlie.  Hull  Moose,  intimating 
tliat  he  may  be  a closer  comp«‘titor  than  Taft.  ColonP. 
Harvey  has  proved  liimwlf  something  of  a political 
prophet  in  tlie  past.  dws  not  folllw  that  he 

unduesUnds^tli.t}  ait.uAion  i|i”\U!  large 

in  lIslK'  W 4ie  did."  it!  itfvj.  Ijersvy  in 


1910,  when  he  predicted  the  election  of  Wilson  as 
Govenior  hy  substantially  the  majority  which  he  actu- 
ally received.  Unless  the  Republican  party  has  gone 
to  pieces  completely,  Taft  will  get  practicallv  all  the 
electoral  votes  that  do  not  go  to  Governor  Wilson. — 
San  Antanio  “ Express.” 

THE  MAN  TO  BEAT 

In  a recent  issue.  Harper’s  \Veekly  makes  this  wise 
suggestion ; 

“ \Wq  respectfully  suggest  to  the  directors  of  the 
Democratic  canvass  that  William  H.  Taft  is  not  the 
man  whom  Woodrow  Wilson  has  to  beat.” 

It  is  well  to  reiterate  that  those  who  are  in  tlie 
habit  of  belittling  the  efforts  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
blusterer  and  bluffer  though  he  be,  will  probably  be 
very  much  surprised  at  the  result  of  the  November 
election. 

Judging  from  conditions  as  they  e.xist  now,  as  far 
as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  forecast  elections,  it  looks 
now  that  Woodrow  Wihson  will  be  overwhelmingly 
elected.  It  would  create  no  surprise  if  he  cairied  two- 
thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  states.  Still  the  baneful 
influence  of  Roosevelt’s  personality  has  been  so  potent 
that  he  will  no  doubt  get  a very  large  popular  vote 
in  nearly  every  section  of  the  country,  and  will  be  very 
likely  to  get  the  electoral  vote  of  several  states. 

Doubtless,  Harper’s  Weeki.y  is  right;  Taft  is  not 
the  man  Governor  Wilson  has  to  beat. — Pensacola 
“ Journal.” 

KEEP  TOGETHER!  GET  BUSY 

Harper’s  Weekly  advises  the  Dcmo<‘rats  to  make  no 
mistake,  and  that  it  is  not  Taft  hut  Roosevelt  they 
have  to  fight.  This  is  a long  cast  into  the  stream, 
hut  it  may  l)e  wise.  Roosevelt  has  had  some  astonish- 
ing successes.  He  has  been  able  not  simply  to  turn 
«h-feat  into  victorv.  but  actually  to  make  defeat  appear 
to  Ik*  victory.  His  last  performance  is  of  this  kind; 
and  we  do  not  kimw  how  many  people  will  believe  it. 

The,  Democratic  press  appears  inclined  to  ridicule 
•Mr.  Roosevelt’s  pretensions;  but  it  would  be  better 
to  give  serious  warning  to  the  people,  lest  it  be 
imagined  that  the  campaign  is  already  w’on. — Mobile 
“ Register.” 

“ A VOTE  FOR  WILSON  ” 

For  several  weeks,  in  Harper’s  Weeki.y,  Colonel 
Harvey  has  been  quietly  tipping  the  Governor  of  New 
Jersey  that  to  win  the  Presidency  he  will  not  have 
to  beat  Mr.  Taft.  Evidently  the  advice  has  not  gone 
astray*,  and  if  more  proof  were  needed  than  Colonel 
Harvey’s  word,  it  comes  from  the  Vermont  eleetion. 
The  Knickerbocker  Press  has  called  attention  many 
times  to  the  fact  that  something  is  happening  in  na- 
tional politics.  After  Vermont  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  the  tip  will  go  out  from  Republican  national  head- 
quarters before  another  month  has  passed  to  lieat 
Roosevelt.  The  only  way  to  beat  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
it  may  apjiear.  will  be  to  vote  for  Wotnlrow  Wilson. 
Roosevelt  is  Ity  no  means  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  at  this  lime.  but.  as  they  say  in  the 
mehalramas,  if  (iovernor  W'ilson  makes  one  false  step, 
all  is  lost. — Kniekerboeker  " Press.” 


Mr.  Hilles  at  Work 

Hello!  Wilson  is  a traitor.  Mr.  Hilles  made 
the  .startling  discovery  last  Sunday.  Takt  having 
carri(>d  Texas  and  the  election  being  over,  the 
Bcpublican  chairman  took  up  his  well-thumbed 
copy  of  the  History  of  the  American  People,  and 
his  eagle  eye  lit  like  the  business  end  of  a wasp 
on  the  following  paragraph: 

The  proclamation,  when  it  came,  was  no  law,  but 
only  his  (Lincoln’s)  deliberate  declaration  of  policy 
for*  himself  and  for  his  party;  and  changed,  as  he 
meant  that  it  should  change,  the  whole  air  of  the 
struggle  and  of  politics  as  well. 

Mr.  Hilles  threw  up  his  hands;  he  was  shocked. 
Then  he  took  pen  feverishly  in  hand  and  wrote : 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  even  the  most  radical  un- 
reconstructed Southern  man  would  attribute  to  Lin- 
coln this  motive,  which  it  remained  for  the  historian 
Woodrow  Wilson  alone  to  discover,  that  Lincoln 
abolished  slavery  to  further  his  own  political  ambi- 
tions and  those  of  his  political  party. 

Yes  indeed,  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that.  It  is 
equally  safe,  possibly,  although  preposterously  silly, 
to  .say  that  Wilson  v*Tote  that  Lincioln  issued  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  to  “ further  his  own 
political  ambitions,”  when  he  never  w’rote  anything 
of  the  kind.  What  he  did  write  and  what  Mr. 
Hilles  quotes  — namely,  that  President  Lincoln 
.seized  the  opiKirtunity  to  clarify  the  whole  situa- 
tion by  adopting  a war  measure  to  solidify  the 
moral  si'iitiinent  of  the  North — is  the  exact  fact. 
President  Taft  put  the  case  (iiiite  clearly,  on  the 
same  day  that  Mr.  Hilles  had  his  fit,  in  these 
words : 


Mr.  Lincoln  suffered  greatly  by  the  criticism  and 
abuse  of  those  who  thought  he  did  not  act  quickly 
enough  in  issuing  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
and  later  from  the  attacks  of  those  who  thought  the 
act  was  a great  mistake.  Now.  as  we  look  back  upon 
it,  we  realize  that  his  selection  of  the  time  was  moat 
fortunate.  He  delayed  action  until  he  could  take  it 
as  a war  measure  under  the  Constitution  and  could 
defend  what  he  did  as  within  his  lawful  power  as 
commander- in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  emancipation  did  not  free  all  the  slaves.  It 
could  not  free  those  who  were  in  territory  not  within 
the  arena  of  war.  but  after  he  had  issued*  this  procla- 
mation the  completion  of  the  stejis  needed  to  secure 
the  abolition  of  slaverj'  as  a constitutional  amendment 
was  a necessity  and  only  a matter  of  time.  It  is 
right,  then,  that  Lincoln  should  lx*  held  up  in  his- 
tory as  the  man  chiefly  rcs|)()nsiblc  for  the  freedom 
of  the  negro. 

If  Mr.  Hilles  IIiniaii.lii3tlhfF3iRWt.  he  might  Imvc 


been  spared  his 
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ing  could  have  prevented  him  from  adding  that 
“ apparently,  if  he  could,”  Governor  Wilson 
“ would  close  every  American  mill  and  buy  in 
foreign  markets,  bwause,  in  the  first  place,  he  is 
an  aristocrat  bom  and  bred,  and  because  he  wants 
the  American  people  to  buy  where  they  can  buy 
the  cheapest.” 

It  is  pretty  terrible,  no  doubt,  that  one  should 
want  the  American  people  to  buy  where  they  can 
buy  the  cheapest,  but  that  one  should  wish  so 
“ because  he  is  an  aristocrat  ” — i.  e.,  the  son  of  a 
hard-working,  under-paid  Presbyterian  minister — 
is  incalculably  worse. 

Mr.  Hilles  has  our  sympathy.  Moreover,  as 
everybody  is  remarking  these  days,  “Poor  Mr. 
1”  Never  mind  who. 


Hot  Air  in  Kansas 

The  following  is  from  the  press  report  of  Mr. 
Koosevelt’s  speech  in  Topeka : 

He  insisted  that  Mr.  WmsoN’s  knowledge  of  what 
he  did  when  President  was  gained  in  the  seclusion  of 
the  classroom  at  a time  “ when  Mr.  Wilson  was  still 
taking  the  position  of  an  ultra-conservative  and  was 
being  carefully  groomed  for  the  Presidency  by  George 
Harvey  and  other  representatives  of  the  Wall  Street 
interests.” 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  difference  it  makes 
where  Mr.  Wilson  acquired  his  knowledge;  the 
important  thing  is  that  he  got  it,  and  has  it  still, 
as  the  Colonel  is  finding  out,  somewhat  to  his 
annoyance. 

If,  in  the  midst  of  his  aerification  of  bleeding 
Kansas,  the  Colonel  can  derive  satisfaction  from 
designating  us  as  a “ representative  of  Wall  Street 
interests,”  the  pleasure,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Weber 
to  Mr.  Fields,  is  all  his.  No,  not  quite.  A little 
must  be  spared  to  his  seventh  little  Governor,  the 
Hon.  Chase  S.  Osborn,  of  Michigan. 

The  difference  between  the  two  seems  to  be  that 
the  Governor’s  moral  obliquity  is  buried  in  his 
mental  obtuseness,  while  the  Colonel  stands  forth 
as  depicted  hy  Dryden  : 

“ A man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind’s  epitome; 

Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong, 

Was  everything  by  starts  and  nothing  long; 

But  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon 
Was  chymist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon.” 


The  Answer 

Fact  1.  Taft  cannot  be  elected. 

Fact  2.  KoosEVELr  can  be  elected. 

Fact  3.  Wilson  might  be  elected. — Brotheb  Mun- 

SEY. 

Ergo,  vote  for  Wilson. 


Philip,  Sober 

Roosevelt  says : 

The  key  to  Mr.  Wilson’s  position  is  found  in  his 
statement  that  “ the  history  of  liberty  is  a history 
of  the  limitation  of  governmental  power,  not  of  the 
increase  of  it.”  This  is  a bit  of  outworn  academic 
doctrine  w'hich  was  kept  in  tlie  schoolroom  and  the 
professorial  study  for  a generation  after  it  had  been 
abandoned  by  all  who  bad  experience  of  actual  life. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  declaration  is  undoubtedly  the 
“key  to  his  position.”  It  was  the  key,  moreover, 
of  the  position  of  the  American  people  when  they 
recognized  in  their  fundamental  law  that  a ma- 
jority, no  less  than  a king,  may  become  tyrannous, 
and  enacted  the  great  constitutional  decree  for- 
bidding the  taking  of  projierty  without  due  process 
of  law%  guaranteeing  equal  protection  under  the 
law,  safeguarding  'lie  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
press,  and  in  all  other  ways  preserving  the  personal 
liberties  which  they  had  won  by  revolution  against 
the  exercise  of  too  great  governmental  power. 


Progress  of  the  Campaign 

Governor  Wilson  has  been  going  strong  through  the 
Middle  West  and  talking  in  plain  fashion  to  his 
audhuices,  who  evidently  like  that  kind  of  talk  and 
are  willing  to  bear  as  much  of  it  as  the  Governor  can 
give  them.  At  Logansport.  Indiana,  be  paid  his  re- 
Bpects  to  one  of  the  fj.  ().  P,  derelicts.  There  was  a 
time  when  former  Senator  Beveriiwe  believed  that 
Dwtiny  with  outsstretebed  band  leading  him  to  the 
White  lIouKe,  but  Destiny  either  got  tired  of  the  job 
or  took  up  with  a more  promising  proU*g<*.  and  Mr. 
Beveridge  is  now  cotiUmt  to  l>e  a bumble  follower 
working  in  the  Bull  Moose  pasture  with  visions  of 
perhaps  an  embassy,  or  even — for  any  tiling  may  bap- 
jien  on  a pirate  shiji — si  seat  at  the  oaptain’s'  table. 
Mr.  Bevkuidge  was  perturbed  tliat  if  Governor  Wii.sox 
is  elected  President  he  will  Ix;  “boss  controlled.”  1'o 
allay  this  fear,  which  really  must  be  very  disturbing 
to  Mr.  Bevkkidgr  when  be  thinks  of  the  iinbossed 
third-termer,  Governor  Wit, son  said:  “ 'J'lie  way  you 
can  tell  whether  a man  is  going  to  be  eontrollcd  by  the 
bosses  or  not  is  to  judge  whetlicr  lie  is  in  reach  of  a 
boss  or  not.”  and  fbem^lt^  Governor  gaviltbis  concise 

""'bTp  Lj  O O Q l£ 


**  A boss  is  a political  agent  of  certain  special  in- 
terests, who  see  to  it,  through  him,  that  people  they 
can  control  are  put  in  office,  and  that  laws  they  don’t 
want  are  kept  off  the  statu^ books;  and  the  men  who 
do  that  are  the  men  who  are  interested  in  the  great 
monopolies  of  this  country.” 

Having  given  the  definition,  it  is  a pity  Governor 
W’lLSON  did  not  follow  it  up  with  a practical  illus- 
tration. “ For  instance,”  Governor  Wilson  might 
have  added,  “ the  special  interests  that  put  Mr.  Roose- 
velt into  the  Presidency  by  subscribing  to  his  cor- 
ruption fund  did  not  want  the  tariff  reduced,  so  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  although  he  was  in  office  for  more  than 
seven  years,  kept  a revised  tariff  law  off  the  statute- 
books.*'  Governor  Wilson’s  long  experience  in  the 
classroom  ought  to  convince  him  that  the  easiest  way 
to  convey  knowledge  is  by  a concrete  example. 

Crowds  are  deceptive.  Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to 
draw  a crowd,  nothing  so  easily  throws  even  the  best- 
balanced  man  off  his  feet  as  the  presence  of  a large, 
enthusiastic,  and  cheering  audience.  “ There  has  never 
been  such  a turn-out  at  a political  gathering  since 
Jackson  spoke,”  one.  self-important  coininittccman, 
recalling  hoary  tradition,  tells  the  candidate;  ‘‘you 
made  the  circus  look  like  a lawn  fete  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,”  another  tells  him.  and  the  candidate 
would  be  less  than  human  and  more  than  mortal  if 
he  didn’t  believe  it  and  wasn’t  able  to  convince  him- 
self that  the  whole  village  or  town  or  city  was  unani- 
mous for  him.  Making  due  allowance,  therefore,  still 
it  is  not  without  significance  that  Governor  Wilson 
has  had  rousing  audiences  on  his  tour,  some  of  the 
veterans  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  tlie*  enthusiasm 
for  the  Governor  exceeded  that  when  Mr.  Bryan  was 
in  the  height  of  his  fame  and  could  sweep  an  assem- 
blage off  its  feet  by  a mass  of  uncooked  platitudes  de- 
livered in  a sonorous  voice.  There  is  curiosity,  of 
course,  to  see  and  hear  Governor  Wilson,  curiosity  be- 
cause he  is  the  candidate  of  his  party,  because  of  the 
dramatic  rapidity  with  which  he  has  come  to  the  front, 
because  of  the  things  he  has  done  and  the  courage  he 
has  shown,  liccause  ho  peculiarly  appeals  to  po^mlar 
imagination  and  offers  the  people  not  only  promise, 
but  brinj^  them  inspiration;  and  after  curiosity  has 
been  satisfied  he  makes  a higlier  appeal,  lie  talks 
common  sense  and  his  words  ring  true.  The  good 
impression  he  made  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  deepened 
by  his  tour  of  the  West.  There  is  no  complaint  this 
year  on  the  part  of  jiolitical  managers  that  General 
Apathy  is  in  the  saddle.  The  people  are  keen  to  be 
enlightened  and  are  doing  tlieir  owTi  tliinking. 

The  third-termer  conq)iains  that  Governor  Wilson 
is  following  “ an  outworn  philosophy.”  To  a man 
who  ha.s  thrown  honor  into  the  .scrap-heaj)  and  regards 
truth  as  a joke  and  honesty  a discarded  virtue  a great 
many  things  besides  philosophy  must  seem  to  be  “ out- 
worn,” but  the  great  public  stubboruly  clings  to  the 
fundamentals. 


OCTOBER  12,  1912 

A Message  to  the  West 

We  have  received  the  following  communication 
from  a resident  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  w'ho  is  en- 
gaged actively  in  business: 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir, — I am  an  ardent  admirer  of  President  Tait. 
I firmly  believe  him  to  be  entitled  to  another  term 
and  hope  that  the  Republicans  will  come  to  tbeir 
senses  in  time  to  give  liim  the  party  vote  as  he  de- 
serves, for  the  party  vote  will  elect  him,  without  doubt. 
In  the  event  that  he  is  not  to  have  the  indorsement 
of  the  voters  and  it  goes  to  Mr.  Wii.sox,  as  it  cer- 
tainly will  if  President  Taft  is  defeated,  what  is  to  be 
the  attitude  of  the  business  world  of  the  East  toward 
the  New  Jersey  man?  Is  there  nervousness  that  will 
lead  to  trouble?  Have  the  people  overcome  that  men- 
tal attitude  that  <loes  so  much  toward  making  trouble 
when  there  is  a Democratic  President?  There  is  now 
BO  much  wealth  distributed  .all  over  this  Republic, 
we  are  getting  so  far  away  from  that  narrowne8.s  that 
formerly  decreed  that  with  a Democrat  in  the  Presi- 
dency there  must  be  depression,  that  it  seems  things 
ought  to  go  along  just  as  well  with  Wilson,  Democrat 
though  he  is,  as  with  any  other  reputable  man  in  the 
office.  Have  we  become  great  enough  to  recognize 
that  a Democrat  can  Ite  a patriot  and  intends  to  do 
the  very  best  possible  for  his  country?  1 was  raised 
a Republican  and  for  many  years  thought  that  to 
elect  a Democrat  meant  a panic.  I have  none  of  that 
feeling  now,  but  how  about  the  people  generally?  It 
is  the  mass  of  men  and  women  w'ho  determine  such 
things,  and  their  mental  attitude  will  control.  Can 
Harper’s  tell  us  what  is  likely  to  occur  in  the  East 
if  the  election  results  favorably  to  Woodrow  Wilson? 

I am,  sir, 

C.  C.  Pugh, 


And  we  reply;  There  is  no  apprehension  what- 
ever in  this  part  of  the  country  of  unhappy  conse- 
quences ensuing  from  Governor  Wilson’s  election. 
The  Republican  and  Roosevelt  papers  are  doing 
their  best  to  scare  the  voters,  but  everybody  realizes 
that  they  are  only  tugging  at  their  bootstraps.  It 
is  an  old  game  and  it  is  played  out. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  ri  on,  that  folks  hereabouts 
have  grown,  not  merely  skeptical,  hut  weary',  of 
fatuous  iterations  that  one-half  of  our  people  want 
to  ruin  their  own  and  their  countrj’’8  iudustrio.s. 
Nothing  will  “ happen  ” here  when  it  Ix-ccnnes 
knovni  that  Wilson  has  won.  But  de<.:p  down  i" 
the  hearts  of  all  thoughtful  men  who  have  the'- 
stake  in  common  prosjierity  there  will  he  inteii 
re]i(*f  and  much  nq'oicing — relief  at  the  downfiii! 
of  a dangerous  upstart  and  r<‘j<>iciiig  over  the 
veivioii  of  tin*  pyramid  of  popular  goverimuii: 
whieli  the  Republican  oligarchy  lias  keiit  slaiidiug 


so  long  and  so  perilously  upon  its  apex.  Governor 
Wilson  is  not  the  only  one  w’ho  will  “thank  God 
and  take  courage.”  He  will  have  as  company  his 
entire  community. 

If  by  any  chance  you  should  surmise  that  our 
judgment  to  this  effect  is  colored  by  our  desire,  we 
ask  you,  Mr.  Pugh,  to  read  what  President  Tapt 
said  yesterday.  He  congratulated  the  country  upon 
“ existing  prosperity  ” and  the  “ assurance  ” of  its 
continuance  afforded  by  quite  obvious  confidence 
among  business  men.  Now  when  you  consider — 
as,  of  course,  you  must  be  aware — that  these  busi- 
ness men  now  fully  anticipate  the  election  of  Gov- 
ernor Wilson,  you  can  easily  draw  your  own  con- 
clusions resix'cting  their  state  of  mind. 

Instead  of  n panic  there  will  ensue  an  era  of 
exceptional  prosi>crity,  not  for  a single  year  as  a 
consequence  of  bumper  crops,  but  of  long  duration 
because  of  a firm  conviction  in  tlie  minds  of  the 
people  that  its  basis  ivill  be  sound  and  that  its 
blessings  will  be  shared  by  all  in  such  proportions 
as  may  conform  to  the  just  rewards  of  individual 
efforts  under  laws  which  confer  special  privileges 
upon  none. 


A Pertinent  Query 

Can  anybody  imagine  William  H.  Taft,  while  he 
was  running  for  the  Presidency,  writing  from  the 
White  House  such  subtle  and  at  the  same  time  such 
purposeful  letters  calculated  to  wring  money  from  a 
stone  as  were  written  to  the  late  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman 
in  1904?  Can  anybody  imagine  W’illiam  Mc&nley 
doing  it,  or  Grover  Cleveland,  Chester  A,  Arthur, 
James  A.  Garfield.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  or 
Ulysses  S.  Grant? — The  “ Herald” 

Or  — what  is  more  to  the  point — Woodrow 
Wilson  ? 


The  Difference 

If  you  want  to  maintain  the  prosperity  of  America, 
if  you  want  to  keep  the  farmers  prosperous,  and  the 
savings-banks  accounts  full,  and  the  insurance  policies 
from  lajising.  and  the  twenty-five  million  cliildren  in 
school,  and  all  the  opportunities  of  this  land,  of  which 
I am  sure  you  are  all  proud,  vote  to  preserve  the 
public  policy  of  protection  for  American  industry, 
under  which*  we  have  grown  so  great  and  strong  and 
prosperous,  vote  for  Taft. — Senator  Root. 

And  so  happy  and  contented.  But  the  Senator 
is  quite  right.  If  you  w’ant  to  preserve  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill  or  got  another  revision  upward,  vote 
for  Taft.  But  if  you  agree  with  Governor  Wilson 
when  he  says; 

W’e  don’t  want  to  disturb  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
try'. W’e  are  not  here  to  destroy  the  industry  which 
these  men  have  built  up.  But  we  are  here  to’ destroy 
the  control  over  the  industry  of  other  people  W'hich 
these  men  have  established  and  which  makes  it  im- 
possible that  we  should  give  ourselves  a free  field 
of  service — 

Then  vote  for  Wilson. 


OCTOBER  19,  1912 

Wilson  and  Roosevelt  on  the  Trusts 
As  the  campaign  has  progressed.  Governor 
Wilson’s  speeches,  instead  of  falling  off,  have 
been  steaiiily  gaining  in  interest  and  power.  They 
are  already  a remarkable  series  of  discussions  of 
groat  public  questions.  Before  he  was  nominated 
an  eminent  college  president  predicted  that  if  he 
were  named  hi.«j  public  discussions  alone  would 
prove  of  inealculahle  value  to  the  country.  The 
remark  is  already  justified.  Not  within  the  mem- 
ory of  tlie  present  generation  has  any  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  done  so  much  to  illuminate 
is'^ues  and  to  clarify  public  opinion. 

There  was  never  much  doubt  that  on  the  lead- 
ing i.ssue  of  the  campaign,  the  tariff.  Governor 
Wilson  would  be  more  than  a match  for  his  two 
adversaries.  Neither  of  them  has  ever  shown  the 
slightest  mastery  of  that  issue,  and  the  country, 
moreover,  has  indicated  that  it  favors  the  Demo- 
cratic position.  As  a result,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate ha.s  had  a clear  and  increasing  advantage 
every'  time  the  tariff  ha.s  lieen  touched. 

That  Ix^ing  obvious,  some  may  therefore  be 
moved  to  criticize  his  judgment  for  giving  so 
much  till'  to  tlie  tru.-t  issue,  for  going  into  it  so 
fully,  k.  mi!\  lie  thought  that  in  this  regard  it 
would  i cen  hotter  politics  if  he  had  not  met 

Roos'  ■ ' I S I halloiigc  .so  promptly  and  completely. 

]•  r • w nior  Wilson  w'as  right — ^right  in  his 
jii'  IS  well  as  in  his  conscience  and  his 

JIo  was  right  for  three  reasons.  The 
•iiat  the  tariff  issue  and  the  trust  issue 
lie  has  again  and  again  pointed  out,  in- 
. de;  he  is  coi'rect  in  holding  that  the  tariff 
' l.<‘en  the  most  potimt  cause  of  monopoly  in 
country,  and.  that  that  phase  of  it  cannot  be 
leet(‘d.  Tlie  ki^ond’  rcasbn  is  that  Roosevelt’s 
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tnmt  programme,  artfully  contrivwl  to  mislead 
well-mean  ing  people,  demanded  analysis  and  ex- 
posure. The  third  reason  was  that  Governor  Wil- 
son knew  exactly  how  to  analyze  and  expose  it. 

lie  has  done  it,  and  done  it  so  well  that  nobody 
should  ever  need  to  do  it  over  again.  lie  has 
done  it  so  well  that  no  intelligent  man  has  any 
right  to  be  in  doubt  any  longer  as  to  what  Roose- 
velt’s and  Perkins’s  trust  programme  really 
means.  Neither  has  anybody  any  excuse  for  un- 
(ertaiuty  as  to  where  Governor  Wilson  himself 
stands  on  this  question. 

The  Issue  Absolutely  Clear 

Those  enlightening  speeches  ought  to  be  read 
in  full  by  every  serious-minded  American,  con- 
cerned for  the  future  of  his  country.  But  it  seems 
to  us  possible  to  put  into  a mere  paragraph  the 
e.ssence  of  the  matter  as  Governor  Wilson  ex- 
plains it.  Indeed,  he  has  by  a single  phrase  put 
his  finger  on  the  heart  of  the  unsoundness  of  the 
entire  Roosevelt  proposal.  He  has  called  it  a 
proposal  “ to  legalize  monopoly.”  When  that  was 
said,  pretty  nearly  everything  was  said  that  was 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  condemn  the  plan.  For 
the  phrase  is  absolutely  correct.  Roosevelt  and 
Perkins,  of  course,  prefer  the  word  “ regulate.^ 
But  to  regulate  is  to  recognize,  it  is  to  accept,  it 
is  to  validate,  it  is  to  legalize.  It  is,  as  Governor 
Wilson  has  made  plain,  to  condone  and  to  par- 
don the  methods  by  which  monopolies  have  been 
established,  methods  which  are  at  last  understood, 
and  can  therefore  be  attacked  by  law.  It  is  to 
tie  the  hands  of  government.  It  is  in  effect  to 
.surrender  to  a thing  which  democracy  has  been 
fighting  for  centuries. 

This  is  not  rhetoric.  It  is  cold  fact  and  clear 
reasoning.  Tt  brings  us  up  with  a jerk  and  makes 
us  realize  the  actual  i>eril  we  are  confronted  with, 
it  makes  us  see  with  startling  distinctness  just 
what  is  ahead  of  us  if  we  are  going  to  follow  ^y 
longer  the  leadership  of  loose-thinking  men  like 
Roosevelt  and  his  present  associates. 

Nor  is  Governor  Wilson  one  whit  less  clear  in 
stating  his  own  position.  lie  does  not,  like  Roose- 
velt, talk  as  if  he  knew  all  that  can  be  known 
about  this  problem  of  great  combinations.  He 
does  not  treat  it  as  a simple  matter  or  pretend 
that  he  and  he  alone  has  eompletely  mastered  it. 
But  he  tells  us  plainly  where  he  stands  and  what 
he  will  do  and  what  he  will  not  do.  He  will  not, 
he  pledges  himself,  consent  to  legalize  monopoly 
without  considering  the  methods  by  which  it  has 
bpen  attained.  Ho  will  not  accept  the  fact  of 
bigness  as  a proof  by  itself  of  superior  economic 
efficiency.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  do  all  he  can 
to  prevent  the  achievement  of  monopoly  by  un- 
fair methods — and  he  specifies  the  methods  that 


Feileral  laws  thread  all  this  system  of  ours  with 
statutes  wliicli  make  it  criminal  to  do  what  th^ 
gentlemen  did  to  build  up  their  inoiiopolies  and  winch 
will  see  to  it  that  the  men  who  did  commit  the  offenses 
have  time  to  think  it  over  in  some  building  from 
which  they  will  not  for  some  time  come  out.  I am 
not  afraid  that  the  penitentiaries  will  be  crowded. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  law  takes  hold  of  these  things  and 
men  are  behind  the  law  who  want  to  injure  nobc^y 
in  particular,  but  to  administer  justice  to  everybody, 
then  special  favors  will  be  withdrawn  and  there  will 
be  another  face  upon  affairs  in  America. 

Evidently  Governor  Wilson  needs  neither  an 
interpreter  nor  a condenser.  All  he  needs  is  a 
reporter— and  that  people  should  read  what  he 
himself  has  said.  We  think  that  most  of  those 
who  do  will  agree  with  us  in  the  judgment  that 
his  handling  o the  trust  issue  is  easily  the  master- 
stroke of  the  campaign. 


NOVEMBER  2,  lit  12 

Oiir  Prediction 

I 

We  venture  to  suggest  the  nomination  of  President 
WooDBOW  Wilson,  of  Princeton  University,  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States. — Harper's  Weekly  of  March  10,  1006. 


We  have  a shrewd  suspicion  that  the  Democrats  of 
New  Jersey  will  nominate  Woodrow  Wilson  as  their 
candidate  for  Governor  in  1910,  with  a view  to  pre- 
senting his  name  to  the  Democratic  national  conven- 
tion of  1912. — Harper's  Weekly  of  I^iovemher  26,  190S. 

HI 

We  now  expect  to  see  WcamROW  WiisON  elected 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  in  1910. — Harper's  Weekly 
of  May  15,  1009. 

> » jy 

At  the  expiration  of  sixteen  months  since  the  above 
appeared  in  this  place  we  perceive  no  occasion  to 
revise  our  calculations.  Mr.  Wilson’s  majority  will 
be  forty  thousand. — Harper’s  Weekly  of  Heptemher  2^, 
1910. 

We  now  fully  anticipate  the  nomination  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson  for  President  of  the  United  States^  by 
the  Democratic  national  convention  of  1912,  as  against 
Wiu.i.vM  H.  Taft,  Republican  candidate. — Harper’s 
Weekly  of  November  19,  1910. 

VI 

We  end  this  series  of  prophecies  with  a prediction 
that  Woodrow  Wilson  will  be  duly  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  November  next.— Harper’s 
Weekly  of  July  IS,  1912. 

VII 

We  now  predict  tlmt  W(m)|)Uo\v  Wilson’s  ma- 
jority over  all  in  the  Electoral  College  will  exceed 
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(Nola  hene : It  was  339-) 


who  used  to  have  a law  office  in  Wall  Street,  an<l 
who  ought  to  know  what  he  talks  about,  made  the 
same  declaration  far  more  succinctly  and  with 
much  greater  emphasis  in  his  recent  speech  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  These  were  his  words : 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  outside 
the  great  industrial  communities  who  think  you  are 
a den  of  thieves.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  who  think  that  the  manufacturers  of  the 
country  are  no  better  than  a set  of  confidence  men. 

The  distinguished  Senator  then  went  on  to  urge 
his  hearers  to  strive  to  overcome  this  impression 
by  their  acts.  And  that  is  what  Mr.  Wilson  did — 
just  that  and  nothing  more.  Mr.  Wilson’s  lan- 
guage was  less  brusque  than  Mr.  Root’s,  but  he 
aimed  at  the  same  thing.  And  wasn’t  it  good  ad- 
vice? If  not,  we  for  one  don’t  know  what  good 
advice  is. 

Then  again  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  say  that  our 
banking  system  stands  “ convicted  of  heinous  and 
dangerous  practices.”  He  said  it  stood  convictetl 
of  general  incompetencj'  and  specific  inability  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  country — ^which  is  just  what 
everybody  in  and  out  of  Wall  Street  has  been  say- 
ing for  years. 

And  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  say,  in  either  Chicago 
or  New  York,  that  “ if  business  disturbance  results 
from  all  this  it  will  be  because  capitalists  have 
conspired  to  bring  it  about,”  and  ought  to  be 
hanged  “as  high  as  Haman.”  What  be  did  say 
was  that  if  unscrupulous  persons  should  try  to 
fetch  on  a panic  to  serve  their  own  wicked  ends 
or  to  discredit  those  who  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish reforms,  they  ought  to  be  and  would  be  held 
up  to  derision  and  scorn — held  up  or  hung  up  as 
high  as  Haman. 

Well,  who  wants  to  deny  the  rightfulness  of  that 
proposition?  If  he  had  said  higher  than  Haman, 
we  shouldn’t  object.  Panics  are  bad  things,  very 
bad  things,  and  no  punishment  is  too  severe  for 
anybody  caught  encouraging  them.  Maybe  it 
wasn’t  necessary  for  Mr.  Wilson  to  say  that  at 
this  time;  we  think  probably  it  wasn’t;  but  what 
he  said  was  all  right. 

It  may  be  that  “ it  has  been  agree<l  in  defense 
of  Mr.  Wilson”  that  he  spoke  extemporaneously, 
and  “ was  carried  away  by  oratorical  afflatus,”  but 
if  so  we  should  like  to  know  who  did  the  agree- 
ing. Surely  Mr.  Wilson  would  not  admit  that 
he  did  not  speak  deliberately,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  he  should,  for  he  didn’t  say  a thing  that 
wasn’t  true.  He  did  speak  extemporaneously,  to 
lie  sure,  and  that  was  a mistake,  because  only 
‘Segregated  and  misrepresentative  portions  of  Ills 
Chicago  speech  got  into  the  Eastern  papers;  but 
that  is  the  only  n'al  ground  for  criticism  we  have 
found  or  can  find. 

The  Times’  financier,  after  due  consideration, 
reaches  this  sage  conclusion : 


are  unfair.  He  will  go  farther  and  do  all  he  can 
to  destroy  monopolies  that  have  been  established 
by  those  unfair  methods,  and  not  by  superior  ef- 
ficiency. He  will  thus  stand  for  freedom  in  busi- 
ness, for  the  freedom  of  both  the  big  and  the  little 
enterprises*  He  will  thus  stand  for  freedom  and 
for  real  efficiency,  and  he  will  stand  for  honesty 
and  justice. 

There  is  the  issue,  gentlemen  of  the  electorate. 
Roosevelt  says,  “Monopoly  is  inevitable;  let  us 
regulate  it  and  try  to  make  the  monopolists  be 
good  to  us.”  Wilson  says,  “Monopoly  is  not  in- 
evitable, except  in  those  industries  which  econ- 
omists have  all  along  recognized  as  ‘natural  mo- 
nopolies.’ The  other  sort  of  monopoly  I will  not 
recognize.  I will  not  accept  it,  I will  not  legalize 
It.  So  long  as  I have  breath  in  my  body  I will 
fight  it,  for  in  fighting  it  I am  fighting  for  democ- 
racy, I am  fighting  for  freedom,  I am  fighting  for 
the  ideals  of  this  American  Republic.” 


OCTOBER  26,  1912 

Governor  Wilson  His  Own  Interpreter 

J.ast  week,  impressed  with  the  extraordinary  ex- 
cellence of  Governor  Wilson’s  speeches  on  the  trust 
question,  this  journal  and  many  others  had  a try 
at  putting  his  contention  into  fairly  brief  editorial 
paragra]ihs.  Some  of  us,  we  think,  did  pretty  well, 
but  for  our  omti  part  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit 
that  since  our  effort  Govenior  W1L.SON  has  done  the 
job  a lot  better  himself.  Last  Friday,  at  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia,  he  spoke  this  paragraph; 


T want  to  sav  this  about  the  Deinoeratie  party  pro- 
gramme: I'he  thing  that  has  created  the  trusts,  that 
lias  created  the  monopolies,  is  unregulated,  unfair 
eomiietition.  Tf  we  can  only  bring  it  about  that  new- 
( (liners  shall  have  a fre(>  Tudd,  then  we  can  take  care 
of  the  irentleiiKUi  in  the  trusts,  because  then  the  most 
intelligent  eniiipeUior  will  get  the  marked  ami  the 
little  man  eaii  g/wli  i 5 instead  of  ilal^g  hiinsidf  hig 


;’it(le  nmn  eai;  of  il^^^  hiinsidf  hig 


JANUARY  25,  1913 
Mr.  Wilson’s  Speeches 
Isn’t  it  getting  to  be  about  time  for  Wall  Street 
to  remove  its  blue  glasses  and  take  a square  look 
at  the  rest  of  the  country?  Nobody  else  is  having 
spasms  over  Mr.  Wilson’s  speeches.  Why  should 
the  Street  that  May  Be  Straight,  but  is  Sometimes 
Called  Crooked  ? And  why  not  try  to  get  things 
straight,  too  ? Here,  for  example,  is  our  neighbor, 
the  Sun,  whose  accuracy  of  statement  is  proverbial, 
printing  the  following  in  its  financial  columns: 

In  these  utterances  the  man  that  is  to  be  the  next 
President  of  our  country  and  is  to  have  a party 
friendly  to  him  in  control  of  both  Douses  of  the 
national  legislature  has  declared  that  the  business 
men  of  the  country  are  substantially  dishonest  and 
must  change  their  hearts;  that  the  banking  system, 
of  the  country  stands  already  “ convicted  ” of  hein- 
ous and  dar.gerous  practices;  that  8(K;iety  in  the 
country  is  in  need  of  general  reconstruction;  and 
that  he,  the  President-elect,  has  started  out  with  his 
war  paint  on  and  holds  a whip  in  his  hand  to  hurry 
the  reconstructing  process.  And  he  has  addeil  that 
if  business  disturbance  results  from  all  this  it  will 
he  because  capitalists  have  conspired  to  bring  it 
about  and  for  which  they  will  deserve  to  he  hanged 
as  high  as  Haman.  It  has  been  agreed  in  defense 
of  Mr.  Wilson  that  in  speaking  as  he  did  he  spoke 
extemporaneously  and  was  carried  a'W’ay  by  oratorical 
afflatus. 

Now  lot  us  spo  about  tins.  We  have  read  Mr. 
Wilson’s  speeelms,  but  we  found  nothing  of  this 
sort  in  them.  He  did  not  “ deelare  that  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  country  are  substantially  dis- 
honest.” On  the  contrary,  he  evinced  belief  in 
their  integrity  and  good  intentions.  But  he  did 
say  frankly  and  truly  that  the  country  needed  to 
be  convinced  of  their  uprightness  and  iinselfish- 
lu'ss.  and  that  it  Avas  up  to  them  to  do  the  eon- 
vllKUllg. 

Tlie'-f  was  no  novelty  in  this  assertion.  Senator 
Kliih'  Boot,  who  H'pn'scnts  in  Congn^ss  down- 
town Manhattan  us  woll  as  up-State  New  York, 
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There  was  an  undercurrent  of  hope  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  otfice,  once  it  actually  rests  on  his 
shoulders,  will  lead  Mr.  Wilson  to  weigh  more  care- 
fully the  effect  of  his  public  utterances,  but  the  real 
sentiment  of  the  Street  in  respect  to  the  influence  to 
be  exerted  by  the  incoming  of  the  new  administration 
Avas  pretty  accurately  reflected  in  the  course  of  prices 
of  the  Stock  Exchange.  It  remained  true,  none  the 
less,  that  inference.s,  perhaps  Avell  founded  and  per- 
haps not,  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  effect  produced 
by  Mr.  Wilson’s  AAords  as  had  the  direct  statement 
of  his  views  as  lie  expressed  them.  The  Street’s  own 
interpretation,  in  other  words,  heightened  the  effect 
of  the  President-elect’.s  discussion  of  the  questions 
Avhich  he  treated  in  his  address  at  Chicago  a week 
ago  and  in  Ids  later  statement,  in  which  he  dealt 
with  the  policy  which  he  expects  to  pursue  in  the 
selection  of  In's  Cabinet.  In  this  fact  lies  the  jios- 
sibility  that  the  market  effect  of  this  factor  was 
overdone. 

Tho  “ Ti^al  sontimont  of  the  Street,”  Ave  believe, 
is  usually  “pretty  ai’^curately  reflected  in  the  course 
of  prices  on  tho  Stock  Exchange.”  It  is  not  un- 
common, moreover,  to  see  an  effect  “heightened 
by  the  Street’s  oavu  interpretation.”  Sometimes, 
too,  it  does  happen  that  the  market  effect  is  “ over- 
done ” by  speculators. 

Well,  that  is  Wall  Street’s  business.  It  isn’t 
Mr.  Wilson’s.  And  it  isn’t  the  public’s.  If  there 
are  those  who  think  they  can  make  money  by  sell- 
ing stocks  on  their  own  “ interpretations,”  that  is 
their  privilege.  It  is  also  the  prerogative  of  others 
to  buy  shares  for  the  same  purpose  on  their  judg- 
ment. 

Let  ’em  go  it,  we  say.  There  isn’t  any  panic 
or  any  sign  of  a panic,  and  all  the  stock-jobbers 
combined  couldn’t  make  one  in  a time  like  this  if 
they  should  try.  Investors  are  not  alarmed,  aiul 
have  not  the  slightest  cause  to  be.  They  hairen’t 
been  soiling  any  shares,  either.  It  is  a strictl.v 
“ jirofossional  ” mark(4  and  unworthy  of  a mo- 
inent's  attention  from  Mr.  Wilson  or  anybody 
ols('  a-ssoeiaftflj-Aiiltla^lhim  I'i^i  gauging  real  publio 
s<,ntiment. 

PENN  STATE 


Beginning  of  the  New  Administration 


Tiik  beginning  of  the  new  iidministration  is 
more  than  pleasant;  it  is  exhilarating.  We  doubt 
if  any  previous  inaugural  address  has  won  the 
universal  acclaim  that  was  accorded  President 
Wils«>n’s  frank  and  eloquent  statement  of  his 
aspirations. 

Mr.  Marsiiai.l,  too,  spoke  with  a homely  sim- 
plicity that  was  trulj  refreshing.  We  confess  our 
inability  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  his 
metaphor  of  the  harness,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  inadvisability  of  using  blinders  when  they 
obstruct  the  vision;  nor  can  the  value  of  a stout 
breeching  be  overestimated  when  essaying  a peril- 
ous descent.  It  was  a quick  jump  from  cruppers 
and  the  like  to  “ the  golden  metewand  of  honor,” 
but  we  like  that,  too.  It  fetches  back  to  mind 
r.owELi/s  delicious  remark  about  Lessing,  to  the 
eflFect  that  “he  continually  trips  and  falls  flat 
over  his  metewand  of  classical  propriety.” 

Not  that  Mr.  Marshall  fell  or  even  stumbled. 
Far  from  it.  His  footing  was  sure  and  firm,  and 
his  peroration  in  favor  of  righteousness  the  world 
around  was  in  every  way  commendable.  In  fact, 
the  only  portion  of  the  Vice-President’s  address 
which  we  find  unsatisfying  is  his  declared  intent 
to  enter  upon  a four  years’  pieriwl  of  silence.  It 
is  to  hope  sincerely  that  he  will  reconsider  this 
unhappy  determination,  and  so  tend  to  mitigate 
whatever  of  “ severity  ” his  good  lady  thought  she 
detected  in  the  manner  of  our  new  Chief  Magis- 
trate. 

It  was  no  easy  job  to  construct  a satisfactory 
Cabinet  out  of  existing  Democratic  timber,  but 
the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  did  as  well  as  could  have  been  reason- 
ably expected.  Three  of  the  appointees  are  posi- 
tively first-class — Mr.  McReynolds,  Mr.  Lane,  and 
Mr.  Houston.  Each  of  these  possesses  rare  equip- 
ment for  the  work  before  him.  I.ess  certainty  is 
felt  regarding  perhaps  two  of  the  others,  but  there 
is  no  disposition  to  prejudge  or  belittle  them.  It 
has  often  happened  that  those  from  whom  the  least 
was  expected  have  shown  up  best  in  the  final  ac- 
counting. 

Mr.  Bryan  naturally  overshadows  all  except,  of 
course,  the  President.  He  has  been  a conspicuous 
figure  in  our  public  life  for  so  long — much  longer 
than  Mf.  Roosevelt — and  has  held  so  tenaciously 
to  his  theories  of  government  that  his  final  triumph 
over  repeated  failures  adds  peculiar  interest  no 
less  to  his  vivid  personality  than  to  his  doings  as 
a responsible  oflicer  of  state.  The  w'hys  and 
w'herefores  of  his  appointment  hardly  call  for 
further  discussion.  Mr.  Wilson  simply  followed 
the  precedent  established  by  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Lincoln,  and  Harrison.  Whether  or  not  in  the 
back  of  his  head  he  deemed  it  safer,  as  Mr.  Dooley 
put  it,  to  have  Mr.  Bryan  “ in  his  bosom  than  on 
his  back  ” is  of  little  moment.  The  real  reason 
for  the  appointment  appears  clearly  in  Mr.  Wil- 
son’s own  public  declaration  made  a year  ago  in 
these,  words : 

We  have  diflfered  as  to  measures;  it  has  taken  us 
sixteen  years  and  more  to  come  to  any  comprehen- 
sion of  our  community  of  thought  in  regard  to  what 
we  ought  to  do.  What  I want  to  say  is  that  one  of 
the  most  striking  things  in  recent  years  is  that  with 
all  the  rise  and  fall  of  particular  ideas,  with  all  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  particular  proposals,  there  has  been 
one  interesting  fixed  point  in  the  history  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  that  fixed  point  has  l>een  the  char- 
acter and  the  devotion  and  the  preachings  of  William 
Jenning.s  Bryan. 

I.  for  my  part,  never  w'ant  to  forget  this — that 
while  we  have  differed  with  Mr.  Bryan  upon  this 
occasion  and  upon  that  in  regard  to  the  specific  things 
to  be  done,  he  has  gone  sejen^y  on  pointing  Mit  to  a 
more  arid  more  convinceJ  people"^hai  jt^'tvJiarTlhat 
^as  theLfiiatter.  He-hjis  all 


along  of  what  it  was  tliat  was  tlie  matter,  and  he 
has,  not  any  more  than  Andrew  Jackson  did,  not 
based  his  career  upon  calculation,  but  has  based  it 
upon  principle. 

Surely  one  need  go  no  further  than  this  to 
find  the  motive  and  justification  of  the  President’s 
selection.  Simultaneously,  it  is  interesting  at  this 
time  to  recall  that  Mr.  Bryan  himself  fixed  the 
basis  upon  whicli  choice  should  be  made.  Writing 
in  his  paper  as  long  ago  as  January,  he  said 
plainly : 

Cabinet  positions  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  cur- 
rency with  which  to  pay  debts.  They  are  responsible 
positions,  and  in  filling  them  the  President-elect 
should  look  to  the  future  and  not  to  the  past.  A 
public  oflioial  has  no  right  to  discharge  political  obli- 
gations at  the  expense  of  the  public.  The  men  selected 
by  Mr.  Wilson  for  the  Cabinet  should  be  selected 
not  because  of  personal  service  rendered  to  him,  nor 
even  because  of  past  service  rendered  to  the  party. 
The  individual  counts  for  little;  the  cause  counts  for 
much.  An  individual,  if  he  has  had  a proper  motive 
for  working,  finds  suflicient  compensation  in  the 
triumph  of  ideas,  principle.s,  and  policies;  he  does 
not  need  the  consolations  of  office.  Offices  should  be 
used  to  strengthen  the  i)arty  and  to  advance  the 
things  for  which  the  party  stands.  It  is  pleasant  to 
reward  those  who  have  been  faithful,  where  that  re- 
ward can  be  given  without  sacrificing  public  in- 
terests, but  w’here  past  service  is  considered  it  is  bet- 
ter to  consider  it  as  an  a.ssurance  of  future  service 
than  merely  because  it  has  been  rendered. 

The  Commoner  declines  to  discuss  cabinet  possi- 
bilities, but  it  ventures  to  express  the  hope  that 
Governor  Wilson  will  be  governed  by  a higher  motive 
than  gratitude  in  the  selection  of  his  official  house- 
hold. A great  responsibility  rests  upon  him,  and  he 
will  need  the  assistance  of  the  best  and  bravest  for 
his  work.  He  ought  to  feel  free  to  select  for  each 

!)lace  the  man  best  fitted  for  it;  in  no  other  way  can 
le  hope  to  measure  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  pub- 
lic. He  need  not — he  should  not — consider  any  ser- 
vice that  Mr.  Bryan  has  rendered  to  him,  or  to  the 
public.  Mr.  Bryan  has  been  abundantly  rewarded 
for  all  he  has  done,  and  does  not  feel  that  the  party, 
or  any  individual  in  the  party,  owes  him  anything. 
If  he*  ever  holds  any  office,  it  ought  to  be  given, 
whether  by  appointment  or  by  election,  with  the 
view  to  the  service  that  can  be  rendered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  vet  to  be  done,  not  with  the  idea 
of  rewarding  him  for  anything  that  he  has  done. 
And  the  rule  which  is  here  laid  down  for  Mr.  Bryan 
is  the  rule  which  he  believes  should  be  laid  down  for 
all.  In  other  words,  the  welfare  of  the  party  and  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  not  the  ambitions  of  men  or 
the  interests  of  individuals,  should  be  considered. 

Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  this.  It  quite 
disposes  of  the  notion  that  Mr.  Bryan  felt  that  he 
was  entitled  to  the  first  position  as  a reward  for 
services  rendered.  In  point  of  fact,  so  far  as  our 
awareness  goes,  he  has  never  set  up  a claim  upon 
Mr.  Wilson’s  sense  of  gratitude.  Those  who 
shout  so  loudly  that  the  nomination  at  Baltimore 
was  purely  incidental  to  Mr.  Bryan’s  real  plan 
have  no  occasion  to  scream ; we  haven’t  a doubt 
that  he  would  say,  if  indeed  he  has  not  already 
said,  the  same  thing  himself.  In  view  of  these 
declarations  and  attendant  circumstances,  it  seems 
hardly  just  to  either  the  President  or  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  say,  as  our  neighbor  the  Sun  says, 
that  Mr.  Bryan  enters  the  Cabinet  “ not  as  one 
chosen  for  manifest  fitness,  but  because  of  sup- 
posed political  and  personal  expediency.” 

No  doubt  the  question  of  expediency  was  con- 
sidered. There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have 
been.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  a President  to 
strengthen  his  administrative  force  in  every  legit- 
imate way,  and  if  Mr.  Bryan’s  great  personal 
popularity  could  he  availed  of  to  that  end,  it  would 
have  been  a dereliction  on  the  i)art  of  Mr.  Wilson 
to  refrain  from  doing  so.  Nevertheless,  as  we 
have  indicated,  if  one  bnt  waives  the  somewhat 
hazardous  task  of  diagnosing  motives,  all  of  the 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  Mr.  Bryan  was  ap- 


Dointed  Secretary  of  State  in  recognition  of  what 
Mr.  W1L.SON  considered  his  true  worth  rather  than 
of  his  pre-eminent  political  position.  That,  to 
our  mind,  is  quite  as  it  should  be. 

Even  so,  of  course  the  question  of  Mr.  Bryan’s 
actual  fitness  remains  and  will  remain  unansweri  il 
for  some  time  to  come.  We  are  interested  to  ob- 
serve that  the  Springfield  Republican  is  just  as 
sure  one  way  as  the  Sun  is  the  other,  though  why 
it  should  say  in  the  same  breath  that  John  Bas- 
sett Moore  “knows  everything  Mr.  Bryan  does 
not  know  in  the  field  of  diplomacy  ” we  have  dif- 
ficulty in  comprehending.  One  might  almost  snis- 
pect  — but  no,  one  simply  cannot  suspect  the 
Springfield  Republican.  A bit  of  naivete,  that  is 
all.  But  very  high  praise  of  Professor  Moore, 
to  be  sure,  very  high  indeed.  Whatl 

Our  oMn  judgment  is  that  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Bryan  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  have 
happened  in  this  country  in  a long  time.  He  has 
been  sloshing  around  on  the  outside  long  enough. 
It  will  do  him  a lot  of  good  to  sense  responsibility. 
Some  time  will  be  required,  of  course.  A habit 
of  mind  cannot  be  shaken  off  overnight.  And 
yet  see  what  has  happened  I On  his  way  to  Wash- 
ington Mr.  Bryan  stopped  at  Raleigh,  and,  of 
course,  was  called  upon  to  say  a few  words. 
“ Peace  ” seemed  to  be  a live  topic,  and  he  spoke 
freely,  advocating  disarmament,  gocd-will  to  men, 
etc.,  etc.  It  was  the  same  old  speech — very  good, 
too — ^but  the  circumstances  had  changed.  As 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Bryan  very  quickly  mani- 
fested an  indisposition  either  to  dismantle  our 
battle-ships  or  to  take  the  rifles  away  from  our 
colossal  standing  army. 

And  what  is  this  we  hear  from  Cuba  ? The  out- 
going Congress  and  President — a bad  lot — ^had 
enacted  an  amnesty  bill  freeing  a thousand 
criminals,  more  or  less.  It  was  all  done  in  the 
regular  way,  as  provided  by  fundamental  law  and 
statute.  The  governed  were  being  governed  with 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  precisely  as  Thomas 
Jefferson  recommended.  And  yet,  say  the  des- 
patches : 

Mr.  Bryan  to-day  sent  another  note  couched  in  the 
severest  terms,  in  which  he  said  the  amnesty  bill  made 
justice  a joke  and,  besides  wounding  the  interests  of 
American  citizens  whom  the  Cuban  officials  have  de- 
frauded, violates  the  terms  of  the  Platt  amendment, 
which  requires  Cuba  to  maintain  a government  which 
is  adequate  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 

Quite  right  and  proper,  of  course.  But  suppose 
Mr.  Knox  had  sent  that  sharp  note  a year  ago, 
just  as  Mr.  Bryan  was  about  to  deliver  his  famous 
address,  beginning,  “Behold  the  Republic!” 
Would  the  welkin  have  rung?  It  would. 

It  was  mere  habit  of  mind,  moreover,  that  pre- 
dominated when  Mr.  Bryan  made  his  enigmatical 
speech  to  the  employees  of  the  State  Department, 
saying : 

I am  not  prepared  to  discuss  tenure  of  office.  My 
own  tenure  is,  as  I was  about  to  say,  brief,  but  my 
tenure  lias  not  begun.  I am  sure  your  tenure  is, 
therefore,  not  more  uncertain  than  mine.  I have  not 
had  time  to  learn  from  the  President  the  general 
policy  that  will  be  impressed  upon  the  various  de- 
partments. but  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  discuss 
length  of  service.  It  is  sufficient  at  this  time  to  make 
each  other’s  acquaintance,  and  I hope  that  when  the 
time  comes  for  me  to  reassemble  you  to  introduce  you 
to  my  successor  I can  look  back  upon  as  delightful 
an  association  as  the  retiring  Secretary  does.  I sliall 
look  forward  with  pleasure  to  becoming  better  ac- 
quainted with  you  as  occasion  brings  us  together. 

True,  he  didn’t  really  say  anything;  he  was  only 
“about  to  say”;  but  the  correspondents  and  poli- 
ticians immediately  .sat  up  and  took  notice.  On 
the  morning  after,  thepi^Tji|e.7^j;h|q  :F|eqretary  pooh- 
poohed  the  whole  n^^^  ^nd  wonder^  how  any- 
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binly  could  1)0  so  stui)i(l  as  not  to  see  that  liis  re- 
marks were  “ joc?osc  ” — we  think  that  was  the  word. 
Anyway,  when  Mr.  Bryan  appcareil  at  the  White 
House,  the  President,  who  also  has  a lively  appre- 
ciation of  the  witty,  proeted  him  with  the  prand 
old  Princeton  mug,  “ Here’s  to  you,  my  jovial 
friend!”  And  on  Sunday  the  Secn^tary  of  State 
wore  a top-hat  to  church.  Think  of  that! 

Of  course  there  is  proinpr  to  be  a clash.  Ejery- 
body  says  so.  When  an  irresistible  force  strikes 
an  immovable  body.  etc.  But  is  there?  We  puess 
not,  though  that  ma.v  bt'  because  we  attach  more 
importance  to  brains  than  a good  many  people  do. 
Make  no  mistake!  Mr.  Bryan  is  a ver>’  able  man. 
He  knows  when  to  (piarrel  and  when  not  to  <piarrel, 
and  so  does  the  President.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  anybody  from  squabbling  and  tliere  is 
no  cause  for  disagreement  between  statesmen 
whose  purposes  are  identical  and  whose  attitude  is 
one  of  mutual  respect  and  admiration.  Makers  of 
mischief  will  busy  themselves,  of  course;  that  is 
what  they  are  for.  But  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  all  under  Mr.  Marshall’s  metaphorical  har- 
ness, and  all  are  needed,  too,  if  the  Democratic 
party  is  going  to  justify  itself  before  the  country. 

Although  happily,  as  we  remarked  at  the  outset, 
the  new  administration  starts  genially,  it  is  in  fact 
most  serious  and  fully  conscious  of  its  heavy  obli- 
gations. The  excellence  of  its  intent  nobody  can 
doubt.  Its  intelligence  is  beyond  question.  Its 
sense  alone  awaits  demonstration. 

The  President  and  the  Pie-Hunters 

We  dare  not  predict  that  the  President  is  going 
to  succeed  in  protecting  his  time  and  energy 
against  the  horde-like  rush  of  the  office-seekers, 
hut  his  stand  is  commendable.  He  announced, 
immediately  after  taking  up  his  duties,  that  he 
would  sec  no  ap])lieant  whom  he  had  not  himself 
invited  to  a conference,  and  that  all  applications 
must  first  b<‘  made  to  the  heads  of  departments. 

We  are  not  sure  the  attempt  to  use  the  Cabinet 
officers  as  buffers  is  wise.  As  a matter  of  fact  and 
usage,  they  have  less  to  do  with  appointments 
than  Representatives  and  Senators  of  the  party 
of  the  President  for  the  time  being.  Moreover, 
like  the  President  himself,  they  are  busy  men, 
charged  with  great  responsibilities,  and  ought  to 
be  protected  from  selfish  importunity. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  President  is 
right  in  setting  the  public  business  ahead  of  his 
prerogative  and  duties  as  the  man  behind  the  pie- 
counter.  The  distribution  of  patronage  is,  of 
course,  a part  of  the  piiblic  business,  and  an  im- 
portant part.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to  in- 
dicate that  he  thinks  it  negligible  or  is  going  to 
neglect  it.  The  trouble  is  that  if  he  gives  to 
it  one-tenth  of  the  time  the  office-seekers  demand 
he  will  have  no  time  for  anything  else.  Moreover, 
the  worst  way  ho  could  go  about  attending  to  it 
would  be  to  yield  himself  to  personal  solicitations. 
If  he  did  eo,  he  would  have  little  or  no  chance  for 
real  investigation  of  the  applicants’  merits. 

The  only  question  is.  Can  he  enforce  his  rule? 
Can  he  keep  the  applicants  at  bay?  We  trust  so, 
but  we  arc  not  entirely  confident.  Plenty  of 
people  have  refusc<l  to  be  intendewed,  and  have 
nevertheless  found  their  remarks  on  the  front  page 
of  next  morning’s  newspapers.  Yet  the  reporter’s 
ingenuity  and  artifice  is  as  nothing  to  the  Amer- 
ican office-seeker’s.  The  latter’s  persistence  is  in 
truth  one  of  the’  most  extraordinary  things  to  be 
found  in  human  nature.  Nobixly  has  ever  quite 
done  justice  to  it.  To  caricature  it  is  impossible. 
The  degree  of  it  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  its 
reasonableness.  There  is  no  reasoning  with  it, 
an.v  more  than  there  is  with  a force  of  nature. 

Perhaps  there  is  a scientific  waiy  to  deal  with  it, 
ajid  perhaps  President  Wils<»\  is  the  scientist  who 
has  discovered  the  way.  At  any  rate,  we  sincerely 
trust  so. 

A Matter  of  Qualification 

“I  was  elected  to  the  Oeaturv.”  said  Mr,  Wilson 
with  a smile,  “on  the  theory  tliat  I was  literary.” — 
“ Krcuitig  Post.'* 

And  to  (’licvy  Chas(>  on  the  theory  that  he  was 
a golfer.  That  explains  all.  Knowing  v.(*ll  him- 
self, he  accepted  the  one  election  and  d<*cliued  the 
other. 


is  scientific  investigation ; the  other  is  teaching. 
The  department  ascertains  and  accumulates  in- 
formation which  is  of  use  mainly  to  the  farmers 
of  the  country,  though  some  of  it  is  of  use  to 
the  rest  of  us  as  well ; it  also  endeavors  to  impart 
this  information — that  is  to  say,  to  teach,  on  a 
very  wide  .scale,  iir.  Houston’s  peculiar  fitness 
for  his  new  place  arises  mainly  from  the  fact 
that  he  has  sueces.sfully  headed  three  large  estab- 
lishments— one  college  and  two  universities — de- 
votcnl  to  the  same  kind  of  work — that  is  to  say,  to 
invc.stigation  and  to  teaching.  Moreover,  one  of 
these  establishments  investigated  and  taught  agri- 
cnlture. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  add  that  Mr.  Housto.v. 
as  one  might  infer  from  this  rin-ord,  is  a man 
of  full  education  and  estublislunl  character  for 
intelligence,  firmness,  and  integrity.  His  political 
‘‘claims,”  however,  are  practically  nil.  Though 
a good  citizen  and  a student  of  politics,  he  controls 
no  votes  whatever,  l.e^er  “delivered”  a delegation 
to  anybody  in  his  life,  and  is  not  likely  to. 
While  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  there  is  no  need 
of  politics  in  his  department — indeed,  the  crying 
net'd  there  has  long  been  to  get  rid  of  politics — 
we  are  nevertheless  afraid  that  plenty  of  states- 
men and  some  others  will  find  this  appointment 
surprising.  We  can  only  hope  that  future  Cabi- 
nets will  offer  more  and  more  surprises  of  pre- 
cisely similar  nature. 

Old  Bay  and  Her  Neighbors 

New  England  is  out  of  it.  For  the  time  being 
her  representation  in  the  governing  group  at 
Washington  is  yiil. 

It  is  interesting.  To  our  mind,  it  is  a mistake. 
But  New  England  has  little  reason  to  complain. 
For  a long  time  her  conscience  and  patriotism 
have  had  little  representation  at  Wasliington.  Her 
wealth  has  been  over-represented  there.  She  can 
hardly  blame  the  rest  of  us  if,  taking  her  at  her 
word  as  to  what  representation  she  wants,  we  have 
for  the  moment  left  her  comparatively  voiceless. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  still  plenty  of  conscience 
find  sense  in  New  England,  and  w'e  predict  that 
before  the  end  of  the  new  administration  it  will 
be  called  on  and  will  not  refuse  the  summons. 

No,  Mr.  Taft 

On  Sunday,  March  2d,  President  Taft  went  to 
the  Unitarian  Church,  where  he  has  worshiped  for 
the  la.st  four  years,  and  addressed  the  congregation. 
The  palmers  say  that  he  said,  among  other  things : 

It  always  has  been  a wonder  to  me  why  all  the 
world  is  not  Unitarian.  I think  all  the  world  is 
verging  in  that  direction.  We  preach  the  doctrine  of 
sweet  fellowsliip.  of  love  of  God,  of  love  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  tolerajice  for  every  faith  which  depends 
upon  tlie  great*  principle  of  liberal  Christianity — and 
that  makes  for  progress  toward  morality  and  higher 
religion.  l‘he  one  trouble  we  suffer  from — if  it  be  a 
trouble^ — is  that  there  are  so  many  Unitarians  in 
other  churches  who  do  not  sit  in  the  pews  of  our 
church.  But  that  means  that  ultimately  they  are 
coming  to  us. 

No,  Mr.  Taft,  you  are  going  to  them.  The  Uni- 
tarian churches  throve  Ix^st  when  the  other  folds 
were  uncomfortable.  Sin<*e  the  other  fohls  have 
become  more  comfortable,  the  Unitarian  coinpany 
has  ceased,  we  helicve,  to  gain  in  membership.  The 
American  people,  Mr.  Taft,  have  a great  and  just 
regard  for  you,  but  tliey  never  would  apiK)int  you 
a committee  of  one  to  go  out  and  ascertain  which 
way  the  tide  is  running. 

We  will  not  say,  Mr.  Taft,  that  if  St.  Paul  had 
been  a Unitarian,  Christianity  would  have  been 
known  in  histoiy  as  a sect  in  CappadcK'ia.  But 
we  will  say  that  if  St.  Paul  had  l)oen  a Unitarian, 
it  would  not  ha^■e  been  nec!essar>'’  to  collect  hi.s 
epistles.  There  would  never  have  been  enough 
market  for  them  to  warrant  it. 

A Candidate 

They  do  things  thoroughly  down  in  the  Tar-hcol 
state.  At  a grand  jollification  over  some  report  or 
other  last  wet'k  Coveruor  Crak!  exulted  over  “ our 
navy  whose  battle-ships  command  all  the  s(‘ns  ” and 
!Mr.  A.  IT.  Eller  pas.si'd  up  a petition  for  an  office 
reading.  “ In  the  first  place,  my  candidate  is  a 
gentleman;  in  th<‘  second  place  he  is  a Christian; 
but  above  all  he  is  a Democrat.”  Surely  that  ought 
to  land  him. 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

David  F.  Houston,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
stands  very  distinctly  for  one  way  of  choosing 
Cabinet  members  So  far  as  we  can  make  out, 


he  had  only  one  “ claim  ” to  any  such  preferment. 
That  was  fitness  for  the  place. 

The  Secretaiy'  of  Agriculture  is  at  the  head 


Harvesters 

The  Harvester  Trust  is  under  fire  just  now. 
Some  of  the  testimony  which  the  papers  report  in 
the  suit  being  tried  in  Omaha  casts  mean  doubts 
on  the  supposition  that  Brother  George  Perkins’s 
grasping  trust  gets  all  the  farmers  make.  For 
c.Nample : 

Gkorce  Swanson,  of  Crawford.  Nebraska,  testified 
be  owned  7,000  acres  of  land,  800  acres  under  culti- 
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vation.  He  valued  bis  farm  implements  at  $3,3.50, 
of  wbieb  amount  harvesting  implements  represented 
.^!730.  His  testimony  also  brouglit  out  something 
about  the  high  cost  of  living.  He  said  he  liad  been 
receiving  for  the  last  two  years  about  double  the 
price  of  ten  years  ago  for  what  he  sold,  while  pricfn? 
for  what  he  bought,  including,  machinery,  had  ad- 
vanced insighiticuntly  and  in  many  instances  had 
declined. 

George  Swanson  seems  to  be  doing  fairly  well, 
though  of  course  he  may  be  paying  Brother  George 
Peukin.s  too  much  for  harvesters. 

Ouce  wc  know  a niau  who  had  liecn  in  the 
Imrvc.stcr  busiuc.ss.  He  was  opposed  to  all  tni.sts, 
and  to  the  Harvester  Trust  with  the  rest,  but  out 
of  his  c.\i>cric‘Mcc  he  had  this  to  say.  He  said  that 
when  the  countrj'  was  full  of  comi>etiug  harv'cster 
companies,  the  s<*lling  agents  sold  the  farmer-s  more 
machines  than  they  needed  or  could  jiay  for.  Too 
many  fanners  bought  now  machines,  gave  iu>tes 
for  them,  and  let  pretty  good  old  machines  stand 
out-of-doors  and  rust  to  death.  Then  the  notes 
came  due,  and  were  very  hard  to  collect.  That  was 
wasteful.  But  the  trust  didn’t  find  it  good  busi- 
ness to  sell  more  machines  on  credit  than  the 
fanner  cmdd  afford  to  buy,  and  didn’t  try  to  do  it. 
The  trust  Ava.s  content  to  get  the  business  that 
existed.  The  competing  concerns  continually  got 
business  that  didn’t  exist,  and  lost  money  on  it. 

But  we  all  know  that,  bad  as  monopoly  unques- 
tionably is,  untempered  competition  has  had  its 
chance  to  make  this  earth  a paradise,  and  somehow 
slipped  up  on  it. 

The  Republican  Leader 

From  the  Congressional  Record: 

Mr.  Hobson.  I have  been  called  over  the  telephone 
since  then  and  told  by  a lady  that  her  young  daughter 
v'as  on  one  of  the  floats  anil  a ruffian  climbed  on  the 
float  and  insulted  her  daughter. 

Mb.  Mann.  Her  daughter  ought  to  have  been  at 
home. 

Mb,  Raker.  She  had  as  much  right  there  as  any 
one.  The  gentleman  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself 
to  make  such  a remark. 

So  he  ought.  But  was  he  ? Could  he  bo  ? Some 
think  he  isn’t  much  of  a Mann,  liowever  you 
spell  it. 

Dr.  Friedmann 

It  is  certainl.v  to  l)o  hoped  that  from  the  visit 
of  Dr.  F.  F.  Friedmann  to  this  country  there  will 
come,  directly  or  indirectly,  some  benefit  to  the 
vast  number  of  sufferers  from  the  disease  he  has 
promised  to  cure.  Not  to  them  only,  but  to  the 
multitude  of  others  w’ho  are  suffering  with  them, 
whether  as  the  bearers  of  their  burdens,  or  from 
the  love  of  them  as  individuals,  or  merely  as  gen- 
erous hearts  that  cannot  be  indifferent  to  any  such 
mass  of  misfortune  scattered  over  the  world.  For 
Dr.  Friedmann’s  .visit  has  at  least  served  to  bring 
before  us  all  in  trul.y  heart-breaking  fashion  the 
proportions  of  the  White  Plague’s  silent  and  cease- 
less havoc.  It  has  at  least  forced  ns  to  be  for  a 
moment  mindful  of  the  sickening  expectation  with 
which  these  multitudes  look  to  any  one  who 
promises  them  relief.  Surely,  therefore,  it  will 
stimulate  philanthropy  and  science  to  more  per- 
sistent efforts  in  the  search  for  the  longed-for  cure. 

In  arousing  this  expectation,  in  promising  the 
cure,  Dr.  Friedmann  has  taken  on  himself  a ter- 
rible responsibility.  The  whole  world  knows  of 
his  promise  and  his  i*retcnsions.  If  he  makes  them 
good,  notwithstanding  the  current  criticisms  of  his 
behavior,  he  will  take  his  place  forever  with  the 
greatest  bonofactois  of  the  race.  If  his  pretensions 
are  false,  may  God  help  him,  for  mankind  will 
never  forgive  him.  It  will  not  be  possible  for  him 
even  to  slink  away  into  the  miserable  company  of 
the  creatures  who.  through  vcual  newsi)apcrs.  im- 
pose quack  remedies  on  the  poorest  and  most  ig- 
norant f>f  consumptives.  Compared  with  what  he 
will  have  done.  Dr.  Cook’s  performance,  even  if 
we  put  the  worst  possible  construction  on  it,  will 
sp(‘m  a mere  trivial  escapade.  Quite  apart  from 
the  incalculable  value  of  the  discovery  Dr.  Fried- 
mann claims  to  lun'c  made,  we  sincerely  trust,  for 
the  honor  of  human  nature,  that  he  may  be  found 
to  have  some  trutli  iu  his  claims. 

Incidental  Aid 

It  is  but  a fair  distribution  of  fidicitations  to  say 
that  if  Theodore  Roose\klt  had  never  lived,  or  if 
eh.inee  bad  never  made  him  President,  Woodbow 
Wilson  would  spend  tins  present  4th  of  March  at 
Prineeton  University  still  writing  reaetioiiary  books. 
Mr,  Roosevelt  largely  created  and.  from  the  high 
pulpit  of  the  Presidency,  gave  resounding  expresaion 
to  that  liberalism  which  finally  became  the  domi- 
nating atmosphere  of  the  nation,  infected  Mr.  Wil- 
son, and  caused  a complete  about  face  in  his  attitade 
toward  popular  government. — Collier’s. 

Ho  did  contribute  somewhat  to  the  net  result, 
we  must  admit-.,  i^rhaps  tliat  isn’t  quite  what 
you  mean. 
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Pensions 

That  is  a f'ootl  on  paj^o  0,  in  which  a corre- 

spondent discuss<“s  ‘‘  IViisioiis  for  (Joveriunent  Era- 
plctyecs.” 

But  the  jrri'at  ix‘nsion  question  is  not — are  pen- 
sions desirable?  There  are  two  preat  questions 
about  them:  Where  are  you  going  to  draw  the 
line  ? and,  Where  is  the  money  coming  from  to  pay 
them  ? 

It  is  likely  enough  that  a iMUision  system  for 
government  emi)loy<*es  will  l)e  devis<‘d  presently. 
Our  correspondi’ntV.  argumetits  about  that  arc  very 
appealing.  But  what  about  all  the  employers  of 
the  great  organization  we  call  “socnety”^  Wliere 
do  they  come  in  ^ When  they  arc  used  up  as  work- 
ing-machines shall  tlw're  be  no  pensions  for  them? 
Should  not  cvoi^’IkmI.y  have  a iKuision  for  old  age 
or  disability  except  the  farmer,  and  then  should 
not  the  famier  have  one? 

Government,  local  or  otherwise,  undertakes,  as  it 
is,  to  keep  all  needy  and  helpless  persons  from 
starving,  and  si)ends  vast  sums  in  that  duty.  How 
much  further  than  that  government  can  go  de- 
pends upon  the  wealth  of  the  country.  But  some 
part  of  the  relief  now  given  might,  doubtless,  take 
the  form  of  pensions  with  good  results. 

Two  Ambassadors 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  the  facts  relating  to  the 
activities  of  our  ambassador  in  Mexico,  but  there 
certainly  is  a lot  of  smoke.  On  the  face  of  things 
it  looks  like  the  substitution  of  a competent  man 
of  level  head  would  not  be  undesirable  at  any  early 
date. 

There  is  one  resignation,  however,  that  ought 
not  to  be  accepted  too  promptly.  It  is  that  of  Am- 
bassador Leiscuman',  who  ought  to  have  a chance 
to  show  that  he  has  not  made  improper  use  of  his 
prerogatives.  If  he  can  do  it,  well  and  good;  but 
if  he  can’t  he  ought  to  be  dismissed  in  such  a way 
a.s  to  discourage  wrongful  practices  on  the  part  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States  in  foreign 
lands. 

The  Crossing  of  Races 

President  Eliot,  as  is  well  known,  is  a stickler 
for  purity  of  race.  He  objects  to  the  idea  that 
the  United  States  is  “ the  melling-pot  of  nations,*’ 
and  argu?s  against  it  when  a chance  offers.  In  a 
recent  letter  to  the  Springfield  Republican  he 
discusses  the  crossing  of  different  races,  and  says: 

The  Kast  seems  to  me  to  teach  most  emphatically 
that  it  is  always  and  everywhere  a bad  thing,  so  bad 
that  the  progeny  resulting  from  such  crossings  in 
part  die  out  and  in  part  revert  to  one  race  or  the 
other  in  throe  or  four  generations.  In  the  East  the 
white  race  has  crossed  with  all  the  native  races, 
and  the  progeny  is,  with  rarest  exceptions,  inferior 
both  physically  and  morally  to  each  of  the  races  that 
have  cros8e{l.  The  term  “ Eurasian  ” is  a term  of 
contempt  all  over  the  East,  and  justly.  The  results 
of  crossing  sixteen  to  twenty  varieties  of  white  people 
with  native  races  are  seen  most  clearly  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  wiicre  not  a single  cross  can  be  shown 
to  be  good,  not  even  the  cross  between  the  Chinese 
man  and  the  Hawaiian  woman,  wliich  all  agree  is 
the  best  cross  exhibited  in  those  islands.  Unfor- 
tunately the  East  d(K*s  not  supply  demonstration  in 
figures  on  these  subjects,  l)ecau8e  what  we  call  vital 
statistics  have  not  bi^en  kept  there  till  very  lately. 

The  East  also  proves  on  a great  scale  that  differ- 
ent races  can  live,  and  have  lived,  in  harmony  side 
by  side  on  the  same  soil  and  under  the  same  govern- 
ment or  similar  governments  for  centuries  without 
mixing,  each  inaintaining  its  own  racial  character- 
istics. The  East  also  illustrates  the  fact,  often  il- 
lustrated in  Europe  and  America  as  well,  that  kin- 
dred or  related  races  can  intermarry  M'ithout  harm, 
and  produce  vigorous  and  durable  descendants.  Thus 
the  German,  Scaudmavian,  English,  and  Americans 
can  undoubtedly  intermarry  without  harm.  It  is 
not  so  clear  that  people  of  Teutonic  origin  can  inter- 
marry safely  with  people  of  Latin  origin.  Success- 
ful instances  of  such  marriages  occur;  but  there  are 
also  many  unsuccessful. 

In  China  there  are  8iq)po8ed  to  be  traceable  in 
the  present  population  live  somewhat  distinct  types, 
and  in  consequence  the  new  flag  of  China  has  five 
stripes  of  different  colors;  but  these  were  probably 
related  or  kindred  ]>eoples.  bccaiise  these  ])cople8  are 
supposed  not  to  have  intermarried  miu-h  in  China, 
and  yet  the  Chinese  arc  a tolerably  homogeneous 
race.  In  America  we  may  also  see  the  safe  blending 
of  kindred  stocks  and  the  preservation  through  many 
generations  of  strong  strains  that  have  preferred  in 
marriage  each  its  own  strain,  like  the  Scotch,  the 
Scotch-Irish,  and  the  .Tews. 

The  general  couclusiou  whi<-h  I draw  from  the.se 
and  similar  large-scale  facts  is  that  in  studying 
the  effects  of  immigration  in  the  Ignited  State.s  we 
had  better  leave  out  entirely  the  hypothesis  that  the 
different  national  stocks  may  be  blended,  melted,  or 
amalgamated  into  a somewhat  now  variety  of  the 
human  race.  The  animal  kingdom  siqiplies  tio  suc- 
cessful instance  of  such  a melting  and  history  records 
none.  t)f  cour.se  a small  proportion  of  a somewhat 
different  race  has  sometimes  been  apparently  ab- 
sorbed into  a large  proportion  of  another  by  suc- 
cessive intermniTiageg  with  a preponderating  stock. 
The  Jews  have  intepna^ried  somewhat  with  most  of 
the  European  raetji;  IuiLto  a fmw  agnations  the 
descendants  aiie  th^^ou^i^^Jcwi^liV^  \ ^ 


In  this  country  we  can  hardly  help  founding  our 
ideas  of  race  admixture  on  the  bri*ediiig  of  white 
with  black  in  our  hiouthern  states,  mostly  as  a re- 
sult of  white  vice,  starting  under  the  rf‘gime  of 
African  slavery.  Surely  this  is  not  an  instance 
of  successful  assimilation.  The  North-American  In- 
dian race  has  maintained  itself  l)cttcr  against  the 
white  man  than  the  African  has  done;  but  the  half- 
breeds  have  on  the  whole  proved  to  be  neither  a large 
nor  a valuable  element  in  the  total  population.  The 
ex|K>ricnce  of  the  world  demonstrates  upon  an  im- 
mense scale  that  jieoples  far  advanced  in  the  scale 
of  civilization  cannot  profitably  mix  with  backward 
peoples.  The  purer  a rac*e  is  kept,  the  more  likv'ly 
is  it  to  maintain  itself  and  prosper.  The  Japanese 
forcibly  illustrate  this  proposition;  but  still  we  must 
remember  that  the  admixture  of  kindred  races  is 
unobjectionable. 

The  likeness  of  one  |K*ople  to  another  in  this  coun- 
try can  b«‘  increasc'd  indefinitely  and  to  great  atlvan- 
tage  without  apprfmehing  the  question  of  assimilation 
by  intermarriage.  Schools,  public  conveyances,  places 
of  public  (uitertainment,  and  the  habits  of  the  whole 
people  in  buying  and  selling  eontribute  to  produce 
that  external  sort  of  assimilation.  So  does  American 
equality  before  the  law  and  American  mobility  be- 
tween the  different  levels  of  social  life.  In  hun- 
dreds or  thousamls  of  years  this  external  assimila- 
tion may  make  assimilation  by  intermarriage  safer 
than  it  is  now;  but  that  is  a question  for  a remote 
future.  Those  who  advocate  or  imagine  the  amalga- 
mation of  different  races  now  have,  I submit,  no  sup- 
port in  the  recorded  experience  of  the  world,  and 
therefore  no  sound  reason  for  taking  action  in  this 
direction.  The  different  races  that  have  come,  or 
are  now  coming,  to  this  country  will  take  care  of 
themselves  in  these  respects  and  may  safelv  be  left 
to  do  so.  They  will  promptly  Americanize  themselves 
in  many  respects,  but  in  ^thers  will  easily  remain 
different  and  apart. 

We  have  quoted  at  some  length  from  Dr.  Eliot 
because  this  matter  of  race-admixture  is  such  a 
nightmare  to  many  people  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  especially  in  the  South.  It  will  be  ob- 
sen'ed  that  he  rejects  entirely  the  idea  that  a race 
deemed  inferior  must  be  systematically  kept  down 
for  fear  that  objectionable  race  admixtures  will 
follow  the  achievement  of  prosperity  by  its  mem- 
ber. 

A Contrary  View 

The  view  maintained  by  Dr.  Eliot  is  shared  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  author  of  The  Founda- 
tions of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  whose  convic- 
tion of  the  value  of  purity  of  race  amounts  to  a 
hobb.y.  The  contrary  view  is  communicated  to  the 
Springfield  Republican  by  Mr.  Mooreield  Storev, 
who  quotes  from  a discussion  of  the  subject  by  Mr. 
J.*MES  Bryce  in  his  recent  book  about  South 
America,  and  finds  Mr.  Bryce  by  no  means  as  cer- 
tain as  Dr.  Eliot  iu  his  conclusions  about  the  evil 
results  of  racial  admixtures.  He  also  quotes  Mr. 
Sydney  Olivier,  a former  governor  of  Jamaica,  as 
saying: 

Whatever  undesirable  eharaeteristies,  moral  or 
physical,  may  be  accentuated  by  interbreeding,  it  is 
certain  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  vitality 
and  etficiency  it  is  not  the  mixed  colored  class,  if 
any,  that  is  decadent  in  Jamaica. 

Mr.  Storey  argues  that  prejudice,  which  has 
denied  the  Eurasians  a fair  chance  in  Asia,  may 
have  had  much  to  do  with  keeping  them  back,  and 
he  protests  against  a similar  prejudice  against 
mulattoes  in  this  country.  With  only  too  much 
justice,  he  says: 

There  are  to-day  in  this  country  millions  of  our 
fellow-citizens  mIio  from  no  fault  of  their  own  are 
of  mixed  blood,  inheriting  necessarily  at  least  some- 
thing of  ambition  and  abilitv  from  their  white  par- 
ents. Their  path  through  li?e  is  strewn  with  thorns 
enough,  and  thev  have  difficulties  enough  to  over- 
come in  their  elfort  to  hold  their  own  with  their 
neighbors.  Many  of  them  have  shown  marked  ability 
and  with  equal  opportunities  many  more  w’ould  rise. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  at  this  time  when  tlie 
prejudice  against  them  is  sedulously  fostered  and 
rapidly  growing,  to  use  all  his  influence  against  the 
unfair  discrimination  and  the  denial  of  justice  from 
which  they  are  suffering.  We  are  bound  in  every 
way  to  Help  these  men  and  women  up. 

A Suppositioa 

I w’ould  siiend  my  last  dollar  for  an  American  citi- 
zen’s life,  but  I would  not  spill  one  drop  of  blcMid  to 
save  an  American  citizen’s  dollar. — ^ ire-Prrsident 
Mxrsuai.l. 

We  don’t  know  about  that.  SupiKise  a foreign 
cruiser  should  steam  up  tlie  Wiibiish  and  ojien  fire, 
on  the  Indianapolis  baseball-staiul.  Then  what  ? 

Remarkable 

Our  friend  Daniel  Lynch,  of  Minerva.  New 
York,  writes  to  us  to  say: 

Dear  Sir. — ^I  have  just  read  your  editorial  “ Com- 
ment ” in  the  Wf;ekt.y  of  this  date  and  w’rite  to 
thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  ranking  us  Irish 
in  advance  of  the  negroes.  And  as  I fully  appreciate 
your  courtesy,  I relieve  you  from  the  trouble  of  con- 
tinuing to  mail  my  copy  of  the  Weekly. 

We  turn  in  some  perplexity  to  the  Weekly  of 
Maivh  1st.  and  find  these  w’ords: 

Tlie  word  for  us  Anglo-Saxons — English,  German, 
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.lewisii,  I’olisli,  Irish,  African — for  all  of  us,  in  fact, 
is  patience. 

It  seems  to  be  a matter  of  precedence  that  has 
driven  Mr.  Lynch  to  .satin*. 

Bcmarkable ! 

With  a gentleman  of  Scotch-Irish  descent  in  the 
White  House,  and  a gentleman  whose  derivation 
is  partly  Irish  in  the  great  office  of  Secretary  of 
State,  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  for  us  to  point 
out  to  Mr.  Lyncui  that  the  order  of  names  in  type 
i.s  iiuito  a casual  matter,  and  that  the  head  of  tlie 
table  eontiiiues  to  be  wherever  McGreuor  sits. 

Bull-Mooees  in  Massachusetts 

We  should  like  to  print  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
s»*rtatiou  uikui  Bu11-Moosc‘  politics  iu  Massachu- 
setts, which  was  communicated  from  Boston  to 
the  Springfield  Republican  by  a “ Veteran  Ob- 
server,” who  is  undoubtedly  our  venerable  and 
respected  contemporary,  the  Hon.  Frank  San- 
born. “ These  Bull-Mooses,”  says  Mr.  Sanborn, 
“ are  no  more  in  a normal  frame  of  mind  than 
is  a Malay  running  amok,  or  a Methodist  camp- 
meeting in  the  hands  of  a skilled  revivalist.” 

And  then  he  lets  go  at  them  as  follows: 

For  the  most  part  the  progressives  are  new  to 
politics.  With  the  exception  of  a few  who  have  been 
prominent  in  political  activity,  the  entire  company — 
and  it  seems  to  have  about  as  many  women  as  men — 
is  a wholly  new  section  of  our  people  in  politics. 
They  know  little  or  nothing  of  what  has  been  done 
in  politics  liefore  them.  They  are  ignorant  of  the 
fact  tliat  generations  of  reformers,  publie-spirited, 
self-sacrifieing.  and  active — have  been  trying  to  solve 
our  political  problems,  to  restrain  the  exploiting  hand 
of  wealth,  to  protect  the  weak,  to  save  the  cliildren, 
to  guard  the  women,  to  relieve  the  aged,  and  to 
secure  goo<l  pay  for  all.  As  new-comers  with  no 
history  the  mooses  burst  upon  the  political  stage 
and  imagine  that  they  are  the  whole  show.  They 
see  the  evils  of  the  times  and,  because  tlie  evil's 
exist,  assume  that  nobody  el.se  has  noticed  them 
or  made  any  effort  to  remove  them.  But  the  mooses 
do  not  know  the  facts  and  they  do  not  understand 
themselves.  'J'lieir  ease  is  much  sinqiler  and  less  com- 
plimentary to  them  than  they  supimse. 

Most  of  the  mooses  have  iiitlierto  been  of  Hepubli- 
can  sympatbies  as  far  as  they  liave  taken  an  inter- 
est in  |ioIities.  A small  proportion  has  been  Demo- 
ctutic.  The  plain  truth  now  is  that  the  Moose  jiarty 
lias  lieen  formed  and  is  easily  nothing  but  straight 
and  pure  Democratic  in  every*  respect  but  one.  This 
is  easily  proved.  Their  great  stock  in  trade,  as 
shown  by  their  resolutions  adopted  last  night,  by 
their  bills  in  tlie  legislature,  and  by  their  platform, 
is  what  may  be  termed  uplift  propositions — help  for 
women,  prevention  of  child  labor,  minimum  wage, 
old-age  iiisuraiiee,  old-age  pensions,  initiative  and 
referendum,  sanitary  ineasure.s,  shorter  hours,  and  so 
on.  Now  that  field  is  rightfully,  historically,  and 
really  now  the  possession  of  the*  Democratic ' party. 
The  genesis  and  progress  of  this  kind  of  legislation 
is  perfectly  well  known.  Ever  since  the  Civil  War 
it  has  b<*en  under  way.  It  does  not  begin  with  the 
philanthropists,  which  the  mooses  are,  by  any  means. 
It  begins  with  the  peor  people  who  are* suffering  for 
lack  of  the  reforms  demanded.  The  history  is  long, 
centinuous,  full  of  both  discouragement  and  encour- 
agement of  the  workers.  It  gws  back  to  the  strug- 
gle for  the  ten-hour  day.  It  deals  with  the  oppressive 
factory-store  extortion,  the  weekly  {layment  of  wages, 
the  employers*  liability  law,  the  o|iening  of  factory 
doors  outward,  the  construction  of  fire  - escu[>es.  the 
protection  of  machinery,  and  a hundred  more  highly 
necessary  and  important  measures.  These  always 
originate  with  the  poor  jieople  to  lie  heljicd. 

Help  nas  always  been  given  by  the  Democratic 
party.  Never  iias  it  failed  them,  it  lias  always  be<*n 
on  its  job,  faithfully  and  without  relaxation.*.  . . If 
these  mooses  had  shown  in  the  past  a tenth  of  tlie 
interest  they  show  now  these  reforms  would  have 
been  secured  years  ago. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Sanborn  will  succeed  in  convincing 
his  Bull  Moose  neighbors  that  they  are  Democrats 
and  don’t  know  it.  If  not.  events  will  prasently 
so  convince  them,  and  in  due  time  we  shall  have 
them  voting  the  Democratic  ticket  as  they  should. 

The  Voice  from  New  England 

We  have  observed  that  New  England  is  com- 
paratively voiceless  in  the  new  administration, 
hut,  after  all,  it  may  be  that  New  England  is 
clo<iuont  iu  tlie  ajqiointment  of  Mr.  Redfield  to 
lx»  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  opposition  from 
home  to  the  appointment  of  a gentleman  from 
Boston  to  that  place  is  understood  to  have  been 
very  earnest. 

Per  Capitem  ? 

There  are  too  few  imirriage«.  Hammer.stein  in- 
forms the  Interviewers. — Xvirsp'iper  head-line. 

Ordinarily.  Oscar,  one  apici'e  ought  to  do. 
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Life’s  Pauses 

Into  tlie  lives  of  those  chosen  and  chastened  for 
further  growth,  there  come  almost  always  periods  of 
pause,  when  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  creep  some- 
where to  lonely  shelter  and  hold  still,  controlling  the 
involuntary  shuddering  while  the  whirlwind  of  life 
passes  over.  This  is  like  that  other  moment  of  hold- 
ing the  breath  and  staying  the  consciousness  when  we 
plunge  under  a breaker,  knowing  that  safety  is  just 
holding  the  head  low  while  the  roar  and  splash  of  the 
wave  breaks  above. 

In  whatever  form  the  pause  come,  at  whatever  stage 
it  clutch  and  hold  us  still,  our  first  outerj’  is  that  of 
great  poet  overtaken,  ere  half  his  days  were  done  in 
this  dark  world,  by  blindness.  The  feeling  is  that  our 
time  is  wasteful ly  spent,  our  little  efforts  thrdwn 
broadcast  and  issueless  into  the  great  caldron  of 
life.  And  yet  the  answer  sounds  still,  as  in  the  past, 
even  to  us  to-day: 

“ God  doth  not  need 

Either  man’s  work  or  his  own  gifts;  who  best 

Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best:  his  state 

Is  kingly;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed. 

And  post  o’er  land  and  ocean  without  rest; 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.” 

Stand  and  wait?  What  is  there  to  be  found,  as  we 
creep  in  from  the  rim  of  life,  where  the  motion  swings 
us  far  and  wide,  toward  the  stillness  at  the  heart  of 
things?  We  escape  perhaps,  first,  facile  and  limited 
explanations  of  life.  There  in  the  quiet  we  come  to 
know  there  is  no  human  unraveling  of  the  tragic  coil. 
From  Socrates  to  Maeterlinck,  the  sages  have  urged 
us  to  believe  that  human  wisdom  might  explain  the 
vastness  that  we  name  Destiny.  Poets  even  as  far 
back  as  he  who  chronicled  the  trials  of  Job  have  in- 
sisted that  sorrow,  failure,  misery  are  but  tlie  tem- 
porary tests  of  strength,  and  that  after  the  season  of 
sorrow  would  come  a proportionate  lightening,  as  in 
the  naive  solution  of  the  troubles  of  Job  when  the 
Lord  blessed  his  latter  end  more  than  his  beginning, 
and  gave  him,  for  all  his  knowledge  of  suffering,  four- 
teen thousand  sheep,  and  six  thousand  camels,  and  a 
thousand  yoke  of  oxen,  and  a thousand  she-asses,  and 
seven  sons  and  three  daughters.  That  was  a primi- 
tive day  when  the  human  soul  would  accept  such 
bribes  and  new  gifts  consoled  for  the  injustices  of 
fate.  The  modern  voice  would  still  wail,  ‘‘  What  are 
new  children  to  me,  if  the  children  of  my  youth  were 
ruthlessly  swept  away?  What  consolation  now  are 
riches  when  I know  that  chance  can  leave  me  at  any 
instant  sick,  destitute,  and  despised?  What  is  release 
to  me  who  know  captivity  lurks  just  behind  and 
stretches  forth  greedy  hands  at  whom  it  may  clutch. 
It  is  life  and  destiny  that  must  clear  themselves  and 
prove  themselves  moral  forces,  like  unto  us,  or  the 
years  are  unbearable  and  life  unpardonable.  The  Book 
of  Job  to-day  would  have  to  end  at  the  passage: 
“ Wilt  thou  disannul  my  judgment?  Wilt  thou  con- 
demn Life  that  thou  mayest  be  wise?” 

Three  answers,  indeed,  may  stand  out  to  the  soul 
from  the  moments  of  pause,  “ when  hot  for  certainties 
in  this  our  life  ” it  stands  still,  finger  on  lip  to  endure 
and  wait.  By  suffering  one  escapes  the  inevitable 
coarsening  of  those  who  evade  sorrow.  “ Pride  com- 
passetn  them  about  as  a chain;  violence  covereth 
them  as  a garment;  their  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness.” 
However  much  in  the  tumult  and  struggle  of  existence 
this  seems  a desirable  culmination,  it  is  not  in  the 
moments  of  pause  what  with  the  whole  soul  one 
would  choose.  Rather  face  all  the  caprice  of  chance, 
the  downfall  of  ideals,  the  sweeping  aside  of  faiths, 
ambitions,  illusions,  the  insistent  intrusion  of  death 
and  loss,  so  one  keep  inviolate  the  sense  for  truth, 
escape  the  dangers  of  easy  content  and  slight  opti- 
misms; so  that  one  keep  alert  and  on  the  stretch  the 
sense  for  others’  sorrows  and  let  the  spirit’s  life  wear 
thin  the  body’s.  Who  suffers  adequately  will  admit 
no  facile  answers  to  the  tragedy  and  devastation  all 
about.  And  even  while  one  makes  this  response  to  the 
pause  where  one  is  held,  sick  at  heart,  broken  and  dis- 
abled, there  comes  with  the  answer  the  task  that  means 
more  life — the  task  of  keeping  oneself  from  hardness. 
Only  out  of  still  places  wherein  we  suffer  can  come 
resignation  to  this  matter  so  far  above  the  human 
reason — the  incomprehensible  terror  and  pity  of  life. 
For  even  as  we  think  to  cease  creating  in  the  outer 
world,  we  begin  to  mold  the  inner  life,  shaping  the 
quiet  places  of  the  soul,  and  the  great  responses  to 
pause  are  pity  and  patience.  It  is  in  the  moment  of 
pause,  when  one  stands  still,  that  in  truth  he  prays. 
And  if  we  have  forgotten  or  cast  aside  the  childish 
call  upon  some  outer  power  to  protect  or  release,  all 
the  more  will  he  pray  to  himself  to  create  out  of  the 
(!vil  and  the  mystery  some  form  of  fairness  and  peace; 
some  gentle  acceptation  of  personal  futility  and  agony, 
hurled,  as  each  one  is,  by  the  great  winds  of  chance. 
At  least  hardness  and  scorning  need  not  be  born  of 
the  pause  for  thought.  Long  and  long  ago  the  wise 
singers  sang  of  this  to  the  angry  and  defiant  king: 

Of  scorn,  even  for  destiny  that  misses  the  mark,  so 
far  as  one’s  sight  carries,  far  oftener  than  it  hits, 
“Whatso  law  thou  canst  not  see 
Scorning:  so  the  end  shall  be 
Uttermost  calamity.” 

there  need  be  none;  only  the  long  patience  and  waiting. 
“ What  else  is  wisdo’  ? What  else  man’s  endeavor? 

Or  God’s  high  grace.Vso  lovely  and  so  great? 

To  stand  from  fear  set  free^to  breathe  and  wait. 

To  hold  a hand  uplifted^'^  Hate; 

And  s^qll-jiot  loveliness  ^ lovi^^rev.; 


Secondly,  there  comes  to  one  in  the  pause  the  ac- 
ceptation of  fife’s  mystery;  the  sure  sense  that  how- 
ever much  one  sees,  one  is  never  seeing  all.  To  know 
that  one  does  not  know  is  enlargement  of  conscious- 
ness. The  world  and  life  and  chance  and  destiny 
grow  larger  as  we  face  the  truth,  that  the  human 
mind  is  but  catching  at  the  hem  of  the  garment  of 
life.  It  was  Philip,  among  the  followers  of  Christ, 
who  could  never  quite  accept  this.  Philip  said, 
“Lord,  .show  us  the  Father  and  it  suffleeth  us!”  He 
had  the  power  to  believe  only  what  he  saw  with  his 
eyes.  When  Nathanael  said,  “ Can  any  good  thing 
come  out  of  Nazareth?”  his  natural  reply  was,  “Come 
and  see.”  Experience  he  would  tell  us  is  the  truth. 
We  can  believe  what  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes  and 
touched  with  our  hands.  Philip  was  a pragmatist 
before  his  time,  and  practical  too,  like  all  of  them. 
What  is  seen  with  the  eyes  and  touched  with  the  hands 
that  is  believable.  But  the  outlook  from  the  quiet 
places  of  the  soul  is  wider.  What  we  see  and  hear, 
what  we  touch  and  understand  are  the  mere  hints 
and  symbols  of  life.  The  vital  impulse,  the  great  push- 
ing forward  of  primordial  being,  the  ceaseless  creation 
of  new  forms  to  take  the  place  of  those  destroyed— of 
this  we  can  know  and  touch  and  handle  but  the  little 
fragmentary  bits  that  float  nearest  to  us. 

And  last  in  the  pause  of  life  it  is  that  partially  we 
make  escape  from  the  chief  and  most  belittling 
misery  of  life,  from  the  chains  of  individuation.  What 
is  that  eating  regret  for  the  past  but  a kind  of 
separating  sense  which  sees  the  single  fate  and  the 
whole  as  apart? — a division  of  the  self  from  the  whole 
which  in  truth  contains  the  past  no  less  than  the 
present  and  the  future.  What  is  that  fear  of  loss  but 
a way  of  dividing  the  self  off  from  the  being  of  all 
reality?  What  is  that  hurt  at  indifference  or  enmity 
or  ill-will  but  the  illusion  of  separateness?  The  whole 
cannot  lose  nor  yet  be  hurt. 

“But  what  thing  dost  thou  now 
Looking  god  ward  to  cry, 

I am  I,  thou  art  thou, 

I am  low,  thou  art  high? 

I am  thou,  whom  thou  seekest;  to  find  him,  find  thou 
but  thyself;  thou  art  I.” 

Indeed,  compact  with  the  whole,  each  one  is  he  who 
loves  and  unloves;  is  good  and  is  evil;  is  stricken,  the 
striker,  and  the  blow  that  falls.  W’hatever  happens  is 
in  the  whole  and  of  it  and  to  it.  Here,  then,  in  this 
deeper  arcana  of  consciousness  is  liberation  and  miti- 
gation of  suffering.  If  as  a separate  unit  one’s  portion 
be  to  suffer,  yet  in  some  other  part,  in  some  further 
development,  as  a part  of  the  whole  one  finds  joy.  In 
the  whole,  which  we  call  life,  or  reality,  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being.  Never  by  any  effort  do  we 
quite  think  ourselves  into  the  truth  of  the  inseparable 
whole,  but  doubtless  in  the  pauses  of  life,  when  a hush 
falls  upon  the  tumult  of  events,  we  somehow  feel  our 
way  back  to  the  heart  of  life  and  there  become  again, 
for  the  time,  really  primordial  being  itself,  feeling  its 
indomitable  desire  for  being  and  joy  in  existence;  “ the 
struggle,  the  pain,  the  destruction  of  phenomena  now 
appear  to  us  as  something  necessary,  considering  the 
surplus  of  innumerable  forms  of  existence  which 
throng  and  pu^h  one  another  into  life,  considering  the 
exuberant  fertility  of  the  universal  will.  ...  In  spite 
of  fear  and  pify  we  are  happy  living  beings,  not  as 
individuals,  but  as  part  of  the  one  living  beipg  with 
whose  procreative  joy  we  are  blended.” 


Correspondence 

THE  ARMY  CANTEEN 

Mt.  Vbrnon,  O. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sir, — I notice  that  the  government  is  asking  for 
men  to  enlist  in  the  army  and  navy.  There  are 
certain  qualifications  necessary  that  all  applicants 
must  have  before  they  are  accepted  for  either  the  army 
or  navy.  They  must  be  sober,  of  good  habits,  good 
health,  and  a lot  more  of  things  that  would  presume 
that  the  applicant  was  a decent,  self-respecting  fellow. 
Now  is  it  to  be  presumed  that  just  as  soon  as  a man 
joins  either  the  army  or  navy  that  all  habits  of  self- 
respect  and  restraint  are  thrown  to  one  side?  Does 
a man  lose  his  manhood  just  as  soon  as  he  joins  the 
army  or  navy?  I remember  when  we  came  home 
from  the  Civil  War  that  the  men,  or  rather  boys, 
who  had  passed  through  as  rough  a life  as  comes  to 
most  men,  they  went  hack  to  the  farm  and  store  and 
shop,  and  settled  down  to  the  life  that  they  had  led 
before  the  war. 

Not  all  of  them  proved  true,  but  those  who  failed 
were  bad  to  start  with. 

These  boys  came  back  from  the  war  and  took  up 
their  burdens,  and  helped  to  make  this  country  what 
it  is.  Now,  if  they  could  come  back  to  civil  life 
decent  and  self-respecting,  what  reason  have  w'e  to 
believe  that  the  present  soldier  becomes  a degraded 
and  besotted  individual  as  soon  as  he  joins  the 
army?  Is  the  habit  of  beer  drinking  necessary  to 
make  a man  a good  soldier?  Must  he  have  a saloon 
at  his  elbow  to  keep  him  from  deserting?  There  is 
just  as  much  of  a canteen  to-day  as  there  ever  was, 
with  the  exception  that  spirits  are  not  allowed  to  he 
sold.  He  can  read  and  enjoy  games  and  rest  with- 
out the  continued  temptation  to  form  the  habit  of 
beer  drinking.  If  the  American  army  and  navy  are 
to  be  ke])t  together  only  by  establishing  beer-drinking 
jdaees  in  the  c‘anij)s  and  quarters,  then  our  defenses 
need  looking  after.  Germany  lias  seen  tlie  degradation 
that  comes  from  the  use  of  beer  in  her  defenders,  and 
is  seeking  some  way  to  lessen  the  evil.  We  are  sizing 
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up  our  soldiers  as  incapable  of  doing  good  work,  as 
soldiers,  unless  they  have  a chance  to  fill  up  with  beer. 
And  we  are  trying  to  get  the  saloon  back  into  the 
canteen,  where  it  will  be  a continual  degrading  in- 
fluence to  our  young  men  who  go  into  tne  army  and 
navy.  There  are  enough  temptations  for  our  young 
men  away  from  home  without  Uncle  Sam  establish- 
ing a temptation  right  under  their  noses  every  time 
they  go  to  the  canteen  for  rest,  reading,  or  other 
recreation.  Bad  men  are  everywhere.  But  it  is  not 
fair  to  judge  the  army  and  the  soldier  by  a few 
black  sheep  that  are  found  among  them.  If  I should 
go  into  certain  parts  of  New  York  after  10  p.  M.  and 
undertake  to  judge  the  city  by  what  I should  see  there, 
I would  be  utterly  unfair  in  my  judgment. 

I am,  sir, 

W.  P.  Booardus. 

We  dissent  from  the  opinion  suggested  by  our  cor- 
respondent that  the  desire  for  a canteen  implies  that 
the  soldier  becomes  besotted  and  degraded  when  he 
joins  the  army.  It  implies  no  more  than  that  he  con- 
tinues to  be  like  the  average  man  in  civil  life. 

Spirits  w'ere  not  sold  in  the  army  canteens,  and  it 
is  not  contemplated  to  sell  them.  Only  beer  and  light 
wines. — ^Editor. 


PENSIONS  FOR  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 

Nbw  Mexico.  February  ii,  1913. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper^ s Weekly: 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  Januarv  25th  I find  an  edi- 
torial entitled,  “What  Good  is  i-ife  at  Sixty?”  which 
closes  with  these  words : “ But  gracious ! how  folks  are 
reaching  out  for  pensions!”  The  subject  of  the  edi- 
torial was  the  pensioning  of  Post-office  employees. 

It  would  be  a great  misfortune  if  such  a publica- 
tion as  Harper’s  Weekly  were  to  withhold  its  sup- 
port of  what  efforts  are  being  made — rare  and  mostly 
perfunctory  as  they  are — to  provide  some  measure  of 
relief  for  disabled  and  superannuated  government  em- 
ployees. From  whatever  point  of  view  the  matter  is 
taken,  justice  to  the  men.  efficiency  to  the  service. 
I cannot  see  how  in  our  day  the  expediency  of  the 
measure  can  be  doubted. 

Take  my  own  ease,  for  instance — and  I cite  it  not 
because  it  is  my  own,  but  because  it  is  in  point,  and 
is  the  one  with  which,  naturally,  I am  most  familiar; 
there  are  no  doubt  many  thousand  similar  ones.  I 
have  been  a government  clerk  for  over  nineteen  years, 
during  which  time  I have  given  the  government  the 
best  there  was  in  me,  and  in  return  I have  been  paid, 
no  doubt,  all  I was  worth ; but  nevertheless  not  enough 
to  make  any  adequate  provision  for  old  age  or  in- 
validism. I am  married  and  have  children.  Some 
years  ago  I contracted  tuberculosis,  and  this  dis- 
ease has  progressed  until  total  disablement  is  in  sight 
and  probably  very  near.  When  such  a time  comes  1 
shall  be  turned  adrift,  without  resources. 

Now  suppose  I were  an  officer  or  an  enlisted  man 
of  the  army  or  navy,  what  treatment  would  I get 
in  case  of  disablement?  If  an  ofllcer,  I would  be  re- 
tired on  three-quarters  of  my  pay,  and  this  after 
having  licen  very  well  paid  indeed  during  my  period 
of  active  service,  after  having  been  kept  under  the 
host  medical  treatment  at  government  expense,  for 
years  if  necessary,  and  regardless  of  the  length  of 
my  active  service.*  I know  officers  on  the  retired  list 
whose  active  service  was  less  than  six  months;  one 
I know  who  served  but  two  months  before  he  went 
on  sick  report.  And  as,  frequently,  officers  are  kept 
on  sick  report  until  due  for  promotion,  and  then  re- 
tired with  the  next  higher  rank,  the  three-quarters 
pay  in  many  cases  means  full  pay  of  the  grade  in 
which  they  fell  sick.  And  frequently,  too,  officers  are 
retired  for  disabilities  which  incapacitate  them  for 
the  more  strenuous  duties  of  the  service,  but  which 
are  not  serious  enough  to  inconvenience  them  much 
in  private  life  nor  to  prevent  them  from  engaging  in 
other  business  after  retirement. 

And  if  I were  an  enlisted  man,  what  would  I get? 
I would  be  sent  to  a hospital  and  receive  the  best  of 
treatment  at  government  expense  for  such  time  as 
was  necessary,  up  to  six  months  or  even  longer. 
Then,  if  there  were  no  indications  that  I would  re- 
cover completely  in  a short  time,  I would  be  dis- 
charged. given  a pension,  the  amount  of  which  depends 
on  tile  amount  of  disability,  up  to  .$72  a month,  and 
in  addition  I would  be  entitled  to  admission  to  a 
soldiers’  or  sailors’  home,  where  I would  be  taken 
care  of  for  the  rest  of  my  life  at  no  expense  what- 
ever to  me.  And  this  also  regardless  of  the-  length 
of  my  active  service;  two  or  three  months  in  the  ranks 
would  be. sufficient. 

Of  course,  both  officers  and  enlisted  men  are  entitled 
to  retirement  on  three-quarters  pay  after  thirty 
years  of  service. 

I do  not  mean  to  say  that  disabled  officers  and  en- 
listed men  are  too  well  treated,  or  treated  better 
than  is  just  and  fair;  I state  their  advantages  merely 
to  contrast  them  with  what  happens  to  civilian  em- 
ployees in  similar  circumstances.  But  leaving  com- 
parisons aside  and  taking  the  matter  on  its  own 
merits  only,  do  you  think  that  to  cast  aside,  with- 
out resources  of  any  kind,  an  old  or  disabled  employee 
after  long  years  of  sen’ice  is  humane,  or  just,  or 
worthy  of  this  government?  And  don’t  you  think  that 
whatever  relief  was  accorded  such  men  would  event- 
ually redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  government  in 
better  and  more  faithful  service?  I believe  so,  for  we 
are,  as  a class,  not  less  honest  and  grateful  than  the 
rest  of  men.  The  knowledge  that  some  measure  of 
proic  'tion  w'ould  lie  extended  to  us  in  our  dark  days 
could  not  hut  make  us  serve  our  employer  the  more 
loyally  whilo'-w.c  could. 

We  do  not  that  pensions  l>e  given  us  indis- 
criminately. or  in  excessive  amounts,  or  when  they 
are  not  really  needed;  what  we  ask  is  that  w’hen  a 
man,  through  no  fault  of  !iis  own,  hut  through  sick- 
ness or  old  age.  becomes  unfit  for  further  w'ork.  he 
he  given  such  help  as  will  keep  him  from  becoming 
an  object  of  charity  and  a burden  on  iiis  community. 
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THE  “MODERN”  SPIRIT  IN  ART 

Some  Reflections  Inspired  by  the  Recent  International  Exhibition 


BY  KENYON  COX 


is  proper  to  begin  an  account  of  are  purely  nugatory.  If  one  finds  it  impossible  to  of  a new  theory  and  a new  technique  which  was  to 
e extraordinary  exhibition  of  mod-  imagine  the  kind  of  human  being  tliat  could  take  any  revolutionize  painting.  Two  little  pictures  here, 
rn  art  recently*  held  in  New  York  pleasure  in  them  one  is  free  to  admit  tliat  there  is  quite  dingy  and  colorless  and  faded  into  unimportance, 
I'ith  an  acknowledgment  that  it  is  nothing  especially  disgusting  about  them.  But  one  marked  trie  failure  of  Pointillism.  Then  come  Henri 
.’ell  such  an  exhibition  should  be  cannot  say  as  much  for  tlie  works  of  the  Frenchmen.  Rousseau,  Alaurice  Denis,  Odillon  Redon,  Mathew 
eld  and  that,  therefore,  the  thanks  In  some  strange  way  they  have  made  their  work  re-  Maris,  and  the  more  interesting  group  especially 
f the  public  are  due  to  the  gentle-  volting  and  defiling.  To  have  looked  at  it  is  to  have  known  as  Post-Impressionists,  Cf^zanne,  Van  Gogh,  and 
len  who  got  it  togetlier.  We  liave  passed  through  a jiathological  museum  where  the  lay-  Gauguin.  With  these  men  it  is  not  knowledge  of 

iieard  a great  deal  about  the  Post-  man  has  no  right  to  go.  One  feels  that  one  has  seen  form  alone  that  is  unnecessary,  but  knowledge  of  any 

Impressionists  and  the  Cubists;  we  have  read  exposi-  not  an  exhibition,  but  an  exposure.  kind.  The  artist  is  no  longer  to  occupy  himself  with 

tions  of  their  ideas  and  methods  w’hich  have  had  a Of  course  the  work  of  these  artistic  anarchists  the  problem  of  how  thinra  look — he  is  interested  only 

plausible  sound  in  the  absence  of  the  works  to  be  ex-  formed  only  a part  of  the  exiiibition.  A serious  at-  in  how  he  feels  about  things.  Impressionism  is  too 

plained;  wc  have  had  some  denunciation  and  ridicule,  tempt  was  made  to  get  together  a representative  scientific  and  its  discipline  too  rigid.  Even  the  study 
some  enthusiastic  praise,  and  a great  deal  of  half-  showing  of  the  artists  whom  they  consider  tAeir  fore-  of  light  hampers  the  effort  at  self-expression,  and  is 
frightened  and  wholly  puzzled  effort  to  understand  runners,  and  a number  of  the  smaller  galleries  con-  to  be  thrown  away,  as  impressionism  had  thrown  away 
what,  it  was  taken  for  granted,  must  have  some  real  tained  what  might  be  considered  a series  of  illustra-  the  study  of  form. 

significance;  but  we  have  not  heretofore  had  an  oppor-  tions  of  Meier-tfraefe.  A good  many  critics  who  find  One  of  the  oddest  of  them  all  is  Rousseau,  a revolu- 
tunity  of  seeing  the  things  themselves — the  paintings  the  latest  manifestations  of  the  “ modern  ” spirit  quite  tionist  nans  le  savoir.  He  seems  to  have  been  one 
and  sculpture  actually  produced  by  these  men.  Now  intolerable  are  yet  able  to  maintain  a complacent  of  those  harmless  amateurs  who  continue  sending 

the  things  are  quite  indescribable  and  unbelievable,  satisfaction  in  these  earlier  exemplifications  of  it  and  perfectly  hopeless  pictures  before  the  juries  of  ex- 

Neither  tlie  praises  of  their  admirers,  the  ridicule  of  even,  by  contrast,  to  increase  their  pleasure  in  w’ork  hibitions  without  ever  getting  them  exhibited.  He 
their  opponents,  nor  the  soberest  attempt  at  impartial  w’hich  seems  relatively  sane  and  wholesome.  I wish  lived  a long  and  obscure  life,  and  died,  and  then  some 
description  can  give  any  idea  of  them.  No  reproduc-  I could  feel,  as  they  do,  that  tliere  is  a sudden  dis-  one  discovered  that  because  he  had  obviously  no  train- 
tion  can  approach  them.  They  must  be  seen  to  be  location  with  the  appearance  of  Matisse  and  that  ing  and  no  knowledge  he  must  have  had  personality, 
believed  possible,  and  therefore  it  is  well  that  they  everything  before  him  falls  naturally  into  its  place  For  a generation  wliich  demands  na'ivetS  and  spon- 

should  have  been  seen.  From  this  point  of  view  my  as  a continuation  of  the  great  tradition.  I wish  I taneity  above  all  other  qualities  he  is  a valuable 

only  regret  is  that  the  Association  of  American  acquisition,  for  his  naivete  is  the  real  thing.  His 


Painters  and  Sculptors  did  not  see  fit  to  include  some 
representation  of  the  Futurists  in  their  exhibition, 
that  the  whole  thing  might  be  done  once  for  all.  In 
a case  of  necessity  one  may  be  willing  to  take  a drastic 
emetic  and  may  even  humbly  thank  the  medical  man 
for  the  efficacy  of  the  dose.  The  more  thorough  it  is 
the  less  chance  is  there  that  it  may  Imve  to  be  repeated. 

Of  course  I cannot  pretend  to  have  approached  the 
exhibition  entirely  without  prejudice.  One  cannot 
have  studied  and  practised  an  art  for  forty  years 
without  the  formation  of  some  opinions — even  of  some 
convictions.  But  I remembered  the  condemnation 
of  Corot  and  Millet  by  Gf*rOme  and  Cabanel;  I re- 
membered the  natural  conservatism  of  middle  age; 
I took  to  heart  the  admonition  of  the  preface  to  the 
catalogue,  that  “ to  be  afraid  of  what  is  different 
or  unfamiliar  is  to  be  afraid  of  life.”  I meant  to 
make  a genuine  effort  to  sort  out  these  people,  to  dis- 
tinguish their  different  aims  and  doctrines,  to  take 
notes  and  to  analy;?g,  to  treat  them  seriously  if  dis- 
approvingly. I cannot  do  it.  Nor  can  I laugh.  This 
thing  is  not  amu.sing;  it  is  heartrending  and  sicken- 
ing. I w’as  quoted  the  other  day  as  having  said  that 
the  human  race  is  rapidly  approaching  insanity.  I 
never  said  it,  but  if  I were  convinced  that  this  is  really 
“ modern  art  ” and  that  these  men  are  representative 
of  our  time,  I should  be  constrained  to  believe  it. 

In  recollecting  the  appalling  morning  I spent  in  this 
place  certain  personalities  do,  however,  define  them- 
selves and  certain  tendencies  make  themselves  clear. 
It  is  no  time  for  squeamishness  or  for  standing  upon 
“ professional  courtesy,”  and  such  persons  as  I may 
mention  I shall  treat  quite  frankly — in  that  respect, 
at  least,  I may  follow  their  own  example.  Fortunately 
there  is  little  necessity  of  dw'elling  upon  the  American 
part  of  the  show.  It  contains  some  good  work  by  ar- 
tists who  must  wonder  at  the  galley  aboard  which  they 
find  themselves,  some  work  with  real  merit  by  men 
who  have  aided  in  the  launching  of  the  galley,  and  a 
great  deal  of  bad  work  which,  however,  seldom  reaches 
the  depths  of  badness  attainable  by  Frenchmen  and 
Germans.  But  this  work,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
is  either  perfectly  well  known  or  is  so  paled  by  com- 
parison that  it  needs  no  mention.  Some  of  it  is  silly, 
but  little  of  it  is  dangerous.  There  is  one  American, 
however,  who  must  be  spoken  of  because  he  has  pushed 
the  new  doctrines  to  a conclusion  In  some  respects 
more  logical  and  complete  than  have  any  of  the 
foreigners.  In  the  wildest  productions  of  Picabia 
or  Picasso  there  is  usually  discernible,  upon  suffi- 
ciently painstaking  investigation,  some  faint  trace  of 
the  natural  objects  which  are  supposed  to  have  in- 
spired them;  and  even  when  this  di.sAppears  the  title 
remains  to  show  that  such  objects  have  existed.  It 
has  remained  for  Mr.  Marsden  Hartley  to  take  the 
final  step  and  to  arrange  his  lines  and  spots 
purely  for  their  own  sake,  abandoning  all  pretense 
of  representation  or  even  of  suggestion.  He  exhibits 
certain  rectangles  of  paper  covered  with  a maze  of 
charcoal  lines  which  are  catalogued  simply  as  Draw- 
ing No.  1,  Drawing  No.  2,  etc. 

This,  I say,  is  the  logical  end,  for  the  real  meaning 
of  this  Cubist  movement  is  nothing  else  than  the  total 
destruction  of  the  art  of  painting — that  art  of  which 
the  dictionary  definition  is  “ the  art  of  representing, 
by  means  of  figures  and  colors  applied  on  a surface, 
objects  presented  to  the  eye  or  to  the  imagination.” 
Two  years  ago  I wrote : “ We  have  reached  the  edge 
of  the  cliff  and  must  turn  back  or  fall  into  the  abyss,” 
Deliberately  and  determinedly  these  men  have  stepped 
over  the  edge.  Now  the  total  destruction  of  painting 
as  a represemtative  art  is  a thing  which  a lover  of 
painting  could  hardly  envisage  with  entire  equanimity, 
yet  one  may  admit  that  such  a thing  might  take 
place  and  yet  aiu  art  remain  that  should  have  Its 
own  value.  A TurW^J^i  rug  or  a tile  from  the  Alham- 
bra is  nearly  without-  representative  purpose,  but  it 
has  intrinsic  beauty  ftnd  some  conceivable  human 
use.  The  important  question  is  what  it  is  pro- 
posed to  substitute  for  this  art  of  painting  W’hich 
the  W'orld  has  cherished  since  there  were  men  definitely 
differentiated  from  beasts.  They  have  abolished  the 
representation  of  natuce^fd  all*  forms  ok  recognized 
and -traditional  decoimtion;  ywtat  ’^iH^lejrKive  us 
instWd  ? 1 1 iAad  here  ere uH^en  Mr. 

hartley  and  his  Parisuhr^olMrs,  "Sawings” 


An  example  of  “ advanced  ” art  at  the 
International  Exhibition.  Duchamp’s  stupe- 
fying picture,  "Nude  descending  a staircase” 


were  not  forced  to  see  that  the  easy  slope  to  Avemus 
began  as  far  back  as  the  sixties  of  the  last  century. 
The  lack  of  discipline  and  the  exaltation  of  the  in- 
dividual have  been  the  destructive  forces  of  modem 
art,  and  they  began  their  work  long  ago.  For  a time 
the  persistence  of  earlier  ideals  and  the  possession  by 
the  revolutionaries  of  the  very  training  which  they 
attacked  as  unnecessary  saved  the  art  from  entire  dis- 
solution. Now  all  discipline  has  disappeared,  all 
training  is  proclaimed  useless,  and  individualism  has 
reached  the  pitch  of  sheer  insanity  or  triumphant 
charlatanism. 

The  decadence  did  not  begin  with  Ingres  and  Dela- 
croix and  Corot,  though  the  ultras  would  fain  utilize 
the  glory  of  these  masters  as  a covering  for  their 
own  nakedne.s8.  It  seems  to  me  clear  that  it  did  be- 
gin with  Manet  and  Whistler.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  sympathize  with  the  revolt  against  an  unintelligent 
literalism  w’hich  these  men  began.  It  is  equally  im- 
possible not  to  see  that  they  suffered  from  the  lack 
of  training  and  from  the  lack  of  a normal  relation 
to  their  public,  and  that,  in  spite  of  great  beauties, 
their  work  is  ineffectual  and  fragmentarv.-  ^Iwre  was 
little  of  it  here,  and  that  not  of  the  liest,  but  ther2 
was  enough  of  it,  as  there  was  of  the  more  purely  Im- 
pressionist work  of  Monet  and  Renoir  and  the*  rest, 
to  show  its  relation  to  the  degringolade  which  fol- 
lowed. The  Impressionists  denied  the  necessity  of  any 
knowledge  of  form  or  structure,  and  decried*  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  knowledge.  They  preached  " the 
innocence  of  the  eye.”  It  was  not  the  business  of  an 
artist  to  know  what  anything  is  like  or  how’  it  is 
made — his  affair  was  only  how’  it  looks.  Neither  had 
he  any  right  to  compose  or  select,  though,  as  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  they  could  not  help  composing  and  select- 
ing. The  colored  spot  and  the  vibration  of  light — these 
were  the  sole  objects  of  study.  Quite  at  the  end  of 
the  Impressionist  movement  came  Seurat,  the  inventor 


work  is  perfectly  innocent  and  entirely  inept  and  his 
pictures  resemble  the  productions,  on  a larger  scale 
than  usual,  of  n child  of  seven.  There  is  no  one  else 
like  him.  Maurice  Denis  is  an  amiable  caricature 
of  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  not  without  a certain  charm, 
but  exaggerating  the  weaknesses  of  his  model  and 
reducing  the  method  to  the  verge  of  absurdity.  Odillon 
Redon  is  a dreamer  in  lines  as  Maris  is  a dreamer  in 
colors.  Both  are  poets  if  you  will,  but  neither  is  a 
draughtsman  or  a painter.  Their  absorption  in  the 
.«ubjective  vision  has  prevented  their  acquiring  a 
sound  and  definite  method  of  expression. 

CC^zanne  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  as  he  is 
the  most  extravagantly  praised  of  the  modernists. 

I believe  him  to  have  been  a perfectly  sincere  searcher, 
and  I admit  in  him  some  of  tlie  elements  of  genius. 
He  seems  to  have  had  a sense  of  essential  character 
in  portraiture,  just  as  he  had  a sense  of  the  essential 
squareness  of  houses  and  the  essential  roundness  of 
apples.  He  seems  always  to  have  aimed  at  the  great 
things.  But  he  seems  to  me  absolutely  without  talent 
and  absolutely  cut  off  from  tradition.  He  could  not 
learn  to  paint  as  others  did,  and  he  spent  his  life  in 
the  hopeless  attempt  to  create  a new  art  of  painting 
for  himself.  Fumblingly  and  partially  he  can  express 
himself  to  the  few — he  will  never  have  anything  for 
the  many.  If  Cezanne  is  a builder,  Gauguin  is  a 
decorator,  but  a decorator  tainted  with  insanity.  His 
arrangements  of  line  are  sometimes  noble  and  grace- 
ful, but  the  things  he  represents  are  often  hideous. 
His  color  is  sometimes  lieautiful,  but  it  is  always 
unnecessarily  false  and  often  unpleasantly  morbid. 

“ The  Spirit  of  Evil  ” haunts  more  of  his  pictures  than 
the  one  so  named.  In  the  work  of  Van  Gogh  which 
was  shown  at  the  armory  I can  find  little  either  of 
the  great  qualities  he  is  said  to  have  possessed  or  of 
the  madness  that  finally  overcame  him.  All  I can  be 
sure  of  is  an  experiment  in  impressionistic  technique 
by  a painter  too  unskilled  to  give  quality  to  an  evenly 
laid  coat  of  pigment. 

All  these  men  were,  I think,  honest  enough;  un- 
balanced, undisciplined,  and  self-absorbed,  but  not  self- 
glorifiers.  I cannot  think  the  same  of  the  two  I 
have  next  to  name.  How  far  mental  disease  mingles 
with  inordinate  self-esteem  and  immoderate  self-ex- 
ploitation in  the  later  work  of  Rodin  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  Some  of  his  later  sculpture  and  almost  all  of 
his  draw’ings  are  the  more  lamentable  in  that  thev 
mark  the  ruin  of  a great  talent.  As  to  Matisse  1 
am  no  longer  in  doubt;  it  is  not  madness  that  stares 
at  you  from  his  canvases,  but  leering  effrontery. 

Believing,  as  I do,  that  there  are  still  command- 
ments in  art  as  in  morals,  and  still  laws  in  art  as  in 
physics,  I have  no  fear  that  this  kind  of  art  will  pre- 
vail, or  even  that  it  can  long  endure.  But  it  may  do 
a good  deal  of  harm  while  it  lasts.  It  may  dazzle  the 
young  students  of  art  with  the  prospect  of  an  easily 
attained  notoriety  which  they  cannot  distinguish  from 
fame,  and  prevent  their  acquiring  any  serious  training 
during  the  years  w’hen,  if  ever,  such  training  must  be 
acquired;  it  may  so  debauch  criticism  that  it  shall 
lose  what  little  authority  or  usefulness  it  still  retains; 
it  may  corrupt  public  taste  and  stimulate  an  appetite 
for  excitement  that  is  as  dangerous  as  the  appetite 
for  any  other  poisonous  drug;  finally,  it  may  juggle 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  gullible  a few  dollars  that 
wMll  be  far  more  w’asted  than  if  they  were  thrown  into 
tins  sea.  To  the  critics  it  is  useless  to  speak.  How 
shill  we  instruct  our  self-appointed  instructors?  The  i 
students  and  the  public  mav  possibly  listen,  and  for  I 
them  I have  a few  words  oi  earnest  advice. 

/•  To  the  student  I would  say : Distrust  all  short  cuts 
'to  u.rt  or  to  glory.  No  work  worth  doing  was  ever 
done  ivithout  long  preparation  and  continuous  en- 
deavor. success  that  is  attained  in  a month  will 

he  forgotten  in  a year.  To  the  public  I would  say: 
Do  not  allow  voufSfl'’es  to  be  blinded  by  the  sophistries 
of  the  foolish  dupes  O**  the  self-interested  exploiters  of 
all  this  charlatanry.  Re'jnember  that  it  is  for  you  that 
art  is  created,  and  judfei*  honestly  for  yourselves 
whether  this  W’hich  calls  itsef^  ^rt  is  useful  to  you  or 
to  the  w’orld.  You  are  not  infaHihle,  but  your  in- 
stincts are  right  in  thg;main,|,aii(I  yo“  ^re,  after  all, 
the  final  judges.  If  ya«r  sloraadi*  rfcyolfs  against  this 
rubbish  it  is  because  it  isi  for food.  Let 

no  man  persuade 'you  wu&yomselSes  vt'ith  it. 


“SEEING”  MEN 


^ir;r»  tilt  Art  of  Picking  Winners  in  the  Business  World 


, uiid 
*1  as  was  diicer'*  a 
\ M'in 

’ - yp^oThe^ajihie' 


By  Cromwell  Childe 


DRAWINGS  BY  J.  J.  GOULD 


The  oil  man  put  question  after  question  in  quick  succession 


” iiu-n  is  an  art.  It  amounts 
to  second  siglit.  Often,  in 
H'SH  “ line,”  some  man  makes 
V mysteriously  and  rapidly  to 
I,  or  near  to  it.  Tie  does  not 
) have  greater  trading  ability 
lany  others,  nor  has  he  been 
I by  a larger  capital  or  a 
■lagnetie  personality.  But  he 
rises.  His  faculty  of -“seeing”  men  has  been  the 
magical  force. 

“ Seeing  ” men  means  re<-ognizing,  perhaps  under  an 
unpromising  exterior,  what  a man  really  is  or  may 
grow  into,  and  attaching'  him  to  an  organization  or 
staff.  There  are  husine.ss  executives  that  are  geniuses 
in  doing  this.  Their  success  is  brought  about  in  great 
measure  by  the  efficiency  of  the  body  of  men  they  have 
})icked  in  this  way.  It  happens  many  times  that  a 
captain  of  affairs  hunts  for  years  for  a lieutenant  of 
certain  qualities.  He  finds  him  at  last,  in  Cinderella- 
like  garb,  far  down  the  commercial  ladder,  a person 
a hundred  other  men  who  really  wanted  a man  of 
just  this  type  have  passed  carelessly  over.  They 
could  not  “ see.” 

It  is  no  trick  at  all  to  discover  the  man  who  has 
triumphantly  made  a record,  who  is  already  a per- 
sonality in  this  trade  or  that.  Unfortunately  such  a 
man  is  unfailingly  costly.  What  he  has  done,  more- 
over, is  no  positive  guarantee  as  to  his  future  ex- 
ploits. Men  of  great  reputation  as  lieutenants  many 
times  prove  great  disappointments  when  they  shift. 
The  chief  who  “sees”  picks  a man  whose  reputation 
is  yet  to  be  made,  and  thereby  gets  the  profits  himself. 

A famous  man  who  is  now  dead  controlled  a certain 
vast  business  organization.  One  of  his  able  em- 
ployees. then  well  down  the  line,  found  himself  up 
against  a stone  wall  as  regards  increase  in  pay.  He 
had  crept  by  degrees  up  to  a salary  of  $a.000;  re- 
peated requests  could  not  .seem  to  get  him  al»ove  this. 
He  quietly  took  himself  off  to  a rival  company  whicli 
gladly  jiaid  him  something  more. 

'I’hat  the  big  chief  knew  of  him,  except  jmssibly  by 
name,  he  never  suspected.  But  one  day,  some  montlis 
later,  this  occurred:  In  a council,  the  famous  captain 
of  affairs,  who  seemed  always  to  be  aware  t)f  every- 
thing without  asking,  and  who  at  times  would  cleverly 
re-arrange  his  men  like  pieces  on  a chess-board,  said 
suddenly : 

“Get  Jones.” 

He  did  not  add  a word  to  that  succinct  statement, 
and  passed  on  at  once  to  other  matters.  His  execu- 
tives understood,  however.  They  knew  that  they  were 
to  bring  back  the  man  at  any  figure  he  might  name, 
under  any  conditions  he  might  impose.  The  command 
was  absolute.  Their  leader  had  “ seen  ” where  they 
had  not.  The  great  organization  had  to  have  this 
man  who  appeared  by  no  means  a necessity. 

Whoever  walks  into  the  big  central  offices  to-day 
and  has  business  up  at  the  top  will  in  all  likelihood 
meet  this  man  who,  some  years  ago,  was  “ seen  ” by 
the  keen  brain  at  the  head.  In  any  case  he  will  hear 
of  him.  For,  quietly,  Jones  has  gone  past  men  of  far 
more  brilliant  records.  WTiy  they,  too,  did  not  “ see  ” 
at  the  time  the  command  to  “get”  him  was  given,  his 
admiring  associates  of  the  present  moment  do  not 


know. 

“ Call  to-morrtiw  mor^mg 
pie8i#ijt:;p|fi^eygt.^i 


’ oVki^'l’  MLid  the 
oiCTJffcjrWest. 


The  man  he  addressed  was  shabby  and  weather-beaten. 
In  the  handsome  private  offices  just -off  the  great 
banking-room  of  gold  und  marble  into  which  he  had 
just  been  ushered  he  looked  incongruous  and  out  of 
place.  He  had  entered  teii  minutt^s  before,  bravely, 
but  witli  a despondency  he  could  not  quite  conceal.  A 
succession  of  men  had  been  treating  him  like  the 
tramp  lie  seemed. 

The  worn  and  rough  clothes,  the  unkem|)t  appear- 
ance, the  air  of  one  w'ho  is  whipped  and  is  hungry  had 
blinded  man  after  man.  For  an  entire  day,  at  any 
time,  the  stranger  could  have  been  bought,  body  and 
.soul,  at  the  jirice  of  the  merest  pittance.  The  men 
who  turned  him  carelessly  aside  or  would  not  even 
listen  cannot,  perhaps,  be  "blamed.  It  is,  possibly,  not 
business  to  give  opportunities  to  every  tramp-like  un- 
known. However  this  may  be.  one  man’s  eye  and 
brain  did  go  beneath  the  shabby  garments  and  the 
general  air  of  “ down  and  out.”  The  curious  thing 
about  it  was  that  he  was  the  biggest  and  richest  man 
the  “ tramp  ” had  attempted  to  see.  He  sat  in  by  far 
the  finest  office.  This  was  so  splendid  that  the 
stranger  tried  everything  else  first,  and  came  into  it 
last  in  pure  desperation. 

The  big  banker  “ saw.”  He  could  not,  perhaps,  have 
told  any  one  how.  Tlie  sliabby  man’s  personal  appear- 
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ance  did  not  concern  him.  There  was  something  l>e- 
yond  that  in  his  make-up.  What  all  the  other  bank- 
ing-men Avho  had  had  the  chance  bitterly  regretted 
afterward  that  they  did  ndt  do,  this  one  man  did. 

He  motioned  the  shabby  man  to  a chair,  and,  while 
draAving  out  his  story,  deftly  analyzed  him.  The  man's 
story  was  simple.  It  was  very  quickly  told.  The 
stranger  had  held  a good  position  in  a bank  in  the 
East,  He  had  left  this  to  search  for  fortune  in  Alaska. 
A shipwreck  had  beggared  him.  Even  the  letters  he 
had  from  his  old  bank  had  been  carried  away  with 
his  other  property.  No  man  could  possibly  be  more 
adrift. 

It  was  a short  interview,  very  short.  The  shabby 
man  had  nothing  to  eat  that  night,  but  he  chuckled 
at  that.  He  had  found  work.  He  knew  that  one  man 
had  the  capacity  to  look  beneath  externals.  The  big 
banker,  on  the  other  hand,  softly  laughed  as  the  out- 
cast, w’ith  a totally  different  step,  went  out.  As  a 
matter  of  formality  there  went  out  from  the  bank 
within  an  hour  a telegram  addressed  to  a city  in  the 
East,  But  there  was  really  no  need  for  it.  An  expert 
had  been  discovered,  one  that  a dozen  other  ordinarily 
able  men  had  been  too  blind  to  see. 

Both  men,  the  discoverer  and  the  discovered,  were  in 
tlie  banking  office  early  the  next  morning.  The  banker 
was  eager  to  see  his  quick  judgment  confirmed.  He 
placed  his  “ find  ” in  an  inconspicuous  corner,  but 
where  knowledge  and  experience  would  tell.  The 
neatly  dressed  clerks  looked  at  the  new-comer  askance. 
That  person  steadily  kept  pace  with  them.  What  was 
their  surprise  when,  at  noon,  the  president  stepped 
over  to  the  stranger,  and  said: 

“ I am  going  out  to  lunch — join  me.” 

Tlie  test  of  the  morning  had  been  decisive.  Over  the 
lunch-table  the  man  who  a few  hours  before  had  been 
a despairing,  hopeless  struggler  was  told  plainly  that 
a future  was  awaiting  him.  An  advance  was  arranged 
for.  Within  a month  the  man  who  had  tramped  from 
iloor  to  door,  shabbiest  of  the  shabby,  begging  for  the 
work  he  must  have,  was  beginning  to  attract  marked 
attention  in  the  fiiiancial  circles  of  the  city.  His 
sunken  cheeks  had  tilled  out.  When  well  dressed  he 
jiresented  an  engaging  figure.  Three  months  later  he 
WHS  second  assistant  cashier.  In  two  years  he  was  the 
president's  confidential  man.  To  this  day  the  other 
banking  men  of  that  section,  who  have  seen  many  a 
dollar  lost  to  them  since  his  arrival  and  climb  to 
power,  do  not  understand  how  they  could  possibly 
have  let  a man  of  that  ability  slip  past  them.  They 
would  not  know'  wliat  was  meant  if  they  were  told 
that  it  was  because  they  were  men  Avho  could  not 
“ see.” 

A master  in  the  steel  trade  w’as  looking  over  a 
monthly  statement  with  much  complacency  one  morn- 
ing. Nothing  was  further  from  his  mind  than  adding 
to  his  selling  force.  It  would  be  difficult  for  an 
organization  to  be  in  better  trim  than  his  was  just  at 
that  time.  He  was  good-natured  and  let  a cloth- 
salesman  slip  in  and  get  his  ear.  That  individual 
had  some  trouserings  to  sell. 

Now  the  steel  potentatr*  did  not  w'ant  any  new 
trousers,  and  he  was  not  given  to  buying  what  he  did 
not  eare  for.  He  was  known  as  one  of  the  shrewdest, 
hardest  bargain-drivers  in  the  entire  country.  But 
there  was  something  about  this  salesman’s  talk  that 
fascinated  him.  11© | jff 
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eluding  him,  he  led  that  Halesman  a 
merry  chase  of  wits,  bringing  out 
every  ounce  of  skill  the  drummer  had. 

The  salesman  had  no  idea  but  that  it 
>va8  merely  a matter  of  a few  yards 
of  cloth.  It  was,  however,  an  in- 
genious “ try  out.”  The  master  of 
steel  “ saw.”  He  had  come  across  a 
salesman  of  rare  powers,  and  he 
meant  to  have  him. 

He  bought  the  cloth.  “ There’s  a 
condition,  though.”  he  said,  grimly 
looking  out  from  under  his  shaggy 
eyebrows.  ‘‘It's  this:  that  you’ll  go 
to  work  for  me.  I’ll  make  it  all  right 
with  you.  What  are  you  getting 
now  ?” 

Confused,  for  this  was  one  of  the 
great  commercial  princes  that  he  was 
standing  before,  the  salesman  com- 
menced to  stammer.  The  recognition 
of  his  ability  had  been  almost  too 
sudden  and  dramatic. 

“Three  thousand,  you  say?  I’ll 
double  it  at  the  start.  Come  before 
the  end  of  the  week,  if  you  can.  It’s 
a crying  shame  to  waste  that  gift 
of  gab  you  have  on  trouser  stuff, 
when  with  the  same  talk  you  can  be 
selling  steel  rails.” 

Thus  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
salesmen  born  in  one  of  the  biggest 
of  American  industries.  A man  be- 
hind a desk  had  “ seen.” 

Bob  Blyley,  an  agent  for  an  oil 
company,  had  the  rare  gift  of  obtain- 
ing business  where  others  failed.  He 
had  a plan  of  campaign  all  his  own. 

He  did  not  claim  that  the  oil  he  sold 
was  better  or  cheaper  than  that  of  his 
rivals.  He  cheerfully  conceded  that 
there  was  no  difference  in  the  quality 
or  the  price.  He  simply  offered  to 
show  any  man  who  would  buy  from 
him  how  he  could  cut  dowTi  his  oil 
bill  materially.  His  commissions  and 
salary  made  a capital  income  for  him. 
and  that  ended  it.  Nobody  ever 
thought  of  proclaiming  him  a wonder. 

One  day  he  looked  in  upon  the 
manager  of  one  of  the  great  mining 
companies.  It  was  a practical  im- 
possibility to  sell  to  this  manager  e.\cept  for  a cer- 
tain oil  company.  He  always  stood  by  his  friends, 
and  Blyley’s  chief  opponent  in  the  trade  had  many 
times  gone  out  of  his  way  to  favor  the  old  gentleman. 
But  Blyley.  thought  he  would  try.  He  remembered 
that  he  liad  several  times  stormed  commercial 
fortresses  where  there  was  only  the  ghost  of  a 
chance,  just  as  in  this  case,  and  had  “ won  out.” 

Bascome  was  this  business  dragon’s  name.  He  did 
not  make  use  of  the  conventional  modern  method  of 
keeping  himself  in  seclusion.  On  the  contrary,  he 
delighted  in  showing  himself  to  all  visitors,  glaring 
and  growling  at  them  from  behind  a wire  grating. 

He  had  heard  of  Blyley  and  was  a little  curious. 
He  noted  that  his  usual  gruffness  fell  on  unhearing 
ears.  His  growl,  “ I have  oil  from  a company  I am 
satisfied  with,  sir.  I would  not  take  your  oil  if  you 
gave  it  to  me,”  did  not  seem  to  have  any  effect  at  all. 
Blyley  simply  asked  if  he  would  not  be  interested  if 
he  could  show  him  how  to  cut  down  his  present  oil 
bill  fifty  per  cent.  Naturally  such  a question  brought 
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first  sight,  tiiat  foi.  'an  has  handled  intri- 

cate labor  problems  witi.  „.vnC"i,  delicacy,  has  effected 
important  consolidations,  has  reduc'ca^J  I'ro<luction  costs, 
has  acquire'ip  a railroad,  purchased  inw^rests  in  manu- 
facturing concerns  to  which  he  sells  h is  ^MjlhJjict.  For 
several  years  he  visited  companies  in  different  parts 
of  the  West.  Other  managers  saw  in  him  only  the 
ordinary  oil-drummer  who  made  fair  money. 

A soap-manufacturing  concern  was  in  deep  water 
financially.  It  made  good  soap,  delicately  perfumed 
and  artistically  wrapped.  The  company  'w'as  small. 
Like  most  unpractical  men  they  thought  that  people 
would  fall  over  one  another  to  buy  their  soap.  W'hen 
orders  did  not  come  in  they  could  not  understand. 

There  w'as  something  of  a reorganization,  and  a 
minority  element  which  had  more  or  less  business  ex- 
perience climbed  into  the  saddle  and  forced  tlirough 
the  appointment  of  a new  sales  manager.  The  new 
man  took  three  days  to  study  the  sick  business.  Then 
he  tersely  announced  his  decision; 

“ Your  soap  is  good,  but  your  salesmen  are  no  good.” 

Thereupon  he  cominenceii  the  building  up  of  a new 
staff.  Among  the  applicants  that  filed  past  his  desk 
was  a tall  fellow  of  careless  though  pleasing  address, 
Vho,  to  the  ordinary  observer,  would  have  seemed  to 
have  no  business  traits  at  all.  He  had  no  business  ex- 
perience, he  confessed  that  at  once.  His  sole  occupa- 
tion in  life,  he  acknowledged,  had  been  eating  three 
meals  a day  provided  by  indulgent  parents.  He  was 
getting  a little  tired  of  this,  he  went  on,  and  thought 
he  would  like  to  work. 

The  new  sales  manager  had  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing that.  From  the  strict  business  view’point  this 
w'as  the  most  unpromising  bit  of  raw*  material  he 
had  come  across.  But  there  was  something  about  the 
boy — ^yes,  there  was  something.  What  it  was  he  did 
not  know.  But  he  could  not  let  him  go.  Without 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  evidence,  against  what  would  have 
been  the  judgment  of  nine  business  men  out  of  ten — 
ninety-nine  out  of  a hundred,  proliably — he  “saw”  in 
this  untried,  unformed  young  fellow  a great  salesman, 
the  one  man  he  neeiled. 

Did  the  lad  who  knew  nothing  of  business  succeed? 
Wait  and  hear  the.  story,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  of  business  romances,  seems  incredible,  but  is 
in  every  detail  true.  The  .sales  manager  trusted  to 
his  own  inspiration,  and  sent  the  boy  out  into  an 
adjoining  state.  The  soap  was  not  even  selling  in 
the  first  town  he  entered.  In  the  very  first  store  he 
met  an  experienced  salesman  in  the  same  line  of 
business.  Despite  that  handicap  he  booked  one  of  the 
largest  orders  placed  in  that  section  for  years,  w'ith  a 
special  discount  for  cash  on  receipt  of  bill  of  lading. 
Inside  of  two  weeks  he  was  so  depleting  the  soap 
stock  of  his  concern  that  the  factory  was  running  a 
night  shift  to  keep  pace  with  his  orders. 

How  did  he  do  it?  Nobody  knew;  nobody  has  ever 
Ix-en  able  to  say.  He  was  simply  a natural-born 
salesman  that  no  one  had  been  able  to  recognize.  The 
great  genius  in  any  line  of  action  is  always  “seen” 
with  difficulty.  The  commonplace  man  is  invariably 
accepted  Iwfore  him.  The  reason  is  that  the  exceptional 
man  needs  an  exceptional  chief.  It  takes  a man  of  ex- 
traordinary capacity  to  discover  the  extraordinary. 


In  the  handsome  private  office  he 
looked  incongruous  and  out  of  place 

forth  a certain  answer.  It  was  given  incredulously 
and  grumpily,  but  it  was  an  admission. 

The  order  Blyley  was  after  came  inside  of  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  The  young  man  was  pleased.  It  w’as  one 
of  the  most  difficult  little  battles  he  had  ever  fought. 
It  was,  however,  not  so  much  unlike  the  others,  and 
he  w'as  surprised  wdien,  as  he  started  to  go — for  he 
had  long  since  been  brought  into  the  private  office — 
the  old  miner  laid  his  hand  down  heavily  on  his  knee 
and  said: 

“ No.  Wait.”  He  stopped,  and  then  went  on. 
“ You’re  in  the  wrong  business,  boy.  We  need  you 
in  mining.” 

The  old  mining  manager  was  one  of  those  who 
could  “see.”  He  had  never  set  his  eyes  upon  Blyley 
before,  but  that  made  no  difference.  Men  who  can 
“see”  “see”  quickly.  Long  afterward  Blyley  came 
to  understand  the  w’hole  story.  ISIr.  Bascome  had 
l»een  looking  for  years  for  a successor.  In  all  the 
organizations  over  which  he  was  master,  employing 
in  the  aggregate  several  hundred  men  outside  of  the 


HAWKING  WITH  THE  ADWAN  ARABS 


is  not  often  nowadays  that  one  has 
chance  to  go  a-hawking.  The  glory 
f the  sport  has  long  gone  by  in 
hiropc.  its  extensive  vocabulary  is 
Imost  forgotten,  and  it  exists  there 
nly  as  the  fad  of  a few  medieval- 
lindcd  sportsmen. 

In  the  East,  where  the  art  of 
ftlconry  perhaps  originated,  it  flour- 
ishes still.  Riding  down  the  Jordan  Valley  in  Decem- 
ber we  stumbled  upon  an  unexpected  relish  to  the  end 


BY  WILLIAM  COFFIN 

of  a journey,  a day’s  good  sport  with  Arab  falcons, 
which  befell  thus: 

The  Adwan  Bedouins  had  come  down  from  their 
holdings  near  Heshbon  and  had  b<‘en  eiicamix'd  for 
some  three  weeks  at  Tel  Nimrin.  We  crossed  the 
Jordan  by  the  ferry  at  Damieh,  rode  down  the  cast 
side  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  drew  rein  in  front  of  the  menzil  of  our 
friend  Sheik  Saoud. 

The  sheik  was  from  home,  but  there  were  many  of 
his  camp  to  come  up  and  give  us  welcome.  We  off- 


saddled,  a carjM't  was  laid  in  the  guest  tent,  cushions 
and  thickly  wadded  quilts  were  brought  forth,  and  the 
cheery  sound  of  the  collee  tune  rang  out. 

Before  many  minutes  Sheik  Saoud  rode  up  and 
we  went  forth  to  greet  him.  I had  not  met  him  be- 
fore, but  Whiting  and  Larson  were  old  friends  of  his. 
A Bedouin  sheik  is  never  an  unpicturesque  figure,  and 
Saoud  was  eminently  satisfactory  in  his  brown  aba, 
on  his  gray  mare  with  her  tasscled  saddle-bags  and 
woven  saddle-clotli.  Balancing  on  the  mare’s  rump 
was  Sheik  Saoud’s  falcon.  He  had  been  haw’king 
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and  ho  pulled  the  quarry,  a francolin,  from  his  saddle- 
bags and  held  it  up. 

Hawking  I Here  was  something  to  stir  the  imagina- 
tion. We  had  n*-  pressing  engagement  on  the  morrow 
save  to  be  at  iTPficho  by  qightfall,  and  it  occurred  to 
all  three  of  us  that  it  wojild  be  very  agreeanle  to  see 
the  sheik’s  hawks  in  actiof,.  ^ 

Greetings,  salutations,  und  take  time  with 

the  Arabs,  but  as  soon  as  was  tt-'oent  after  we  were 
seated  together  on  the  '>:'ivan  in  the  big  tent  we  led 
Sheik  Saoud  up  to  thp_s»tljject  of  his  hawks. 

Hazzah,  the  sheik’s  falcon,  stood  beside  the  divan 
on  her  block,  aft  tiour-glass-shaped  stand  of  wood  with 
a spike  at  the  end. 

“ What  a fine  bird,”  we  exclaimed,  “ and  in  w'hat  ex- 
cellent condition!  And  what  game  do  you  take  with 
her?” 

“Hares  chiefly,  and  birds;  but  there  are  larger 
falcons  with  which  the  Arabs  take  the  gazelle  and  the 
bustard.” 

“Is  there  good  hunting  near  the  camp?” 

“ There  is  some  game,  not  too  far  away.” 

“ And  how  does  the  hunt  follow  the  falcon  and  the 
quarry?” 

“ On  horseback.” 

“ It  must  be  exciting  sport.” 

" Yes.  it  is  not  unamusing.” 

“ We  have  often  heard  of  the  sport  of  falconry,  but 


The  falcon  " mantling  “ over  the  quarry 


we  have  never  had  a chance  to  practise  it.”  This  was 
said  wistfully. 

“ Would  you  care  to  go  forth  the  next  morning  and 
try  vour  luck  with  my  falcons?” 

We  accepted,  and  so  precipitately  ns  to  cause  the 
sheik  to  smile.  I think  he  was  glad  to  find  some- 
thing whicli  promised  to  amuse  us  so  well. 

The  sheik  told  us  much  about  the  Arab  art  of 
falconry.  The  birds  in  the  Adwan  camp  were  nakr  cl 
irakri,  or  “ nest  falcons,”  sakr  l)eing  the  generic  term 
for  hawk  or  falcon  The  wakri  are  used  on  small 
game  and  are  caught  among  the  rocky  cliffs  of  the 
Heshbon  district  by  Arabs  who  are  let  down  to  the 
nests  in  bags,  a process  reminiscent  of  the  Arabian 
Mights.  The  sakr  el  hur,  which  may  be  translated 
“ falcon  of  freedom.”  is  a larger  bird  which  is  found 
in  the  Hauran.  Tiiey  are  proper  passage  hawks,  and 
they  are  netted  full  grown  by  the  fellah  in.  who  sew  up 
their  eyelids  with  silk  thread  and  put  them  through 
a preliminary  training.  I3y  the  time  the  bird  has 
learned  its  name,  the  silk  threads  have  worn  through, 
its  eyes  are  open,  and  it  is  salal)le  to  some  sheik,  wdio 
completes  its  education.  The  Hedouins  will  pay  from 
$2")  to  $.35  for  a mkr  cl  hur  and  use  it  on  gazelle 
and  the  lesser  bustard. 

Muththafy.  one  of  Sheik  Saoud’s  men,  came  up 
with  his  falcon  and  pegged  her  out  beside  Ilazzah. 
Then  came  Diab,  owner  of  the  bay  mare,  Hhb’b  the 
GlGass-eyed.  Medfa  tlie  Cannon,  and  others  of  Sheik 
Saoud’S  entourage.  We  sat  in  a circle  in  the  guest 
tent  and  talked  of  many  things,  but  chiefly  of  the 
Turco-Italian  war  and  of  my  far  country.  “Malika.” 
Slicik  Saoud  bad  heard  of  Malika,  and  there  was 
some  information  concerning  it  which  he  was  desirous 
of  obtaining. 

“What  is  the  name  of  the  king  of  Malika?”  he  in- 


quired. 

“ We  have  no  king.  It  is  a jemhurriet,  like  Fransa.” 

The  sheik  was  astonisiicd,  and  naturaliy  so.  Malik 
in  Arabic  means  king,  and  he  had  aiways  thought  of 
us  as  a “ king’s  country.”  He  knows  now  how  to  pro- 
nounce the  word  America. 

“ America  is  no  doubt  far  from  here?”  he  asked. 

“ V'ery  far;  perhaps  a month’s  journey.” 

'' Ajeeb!  Is  it  a large  country?” 

“ Very  large,  twice  as  large*  as  your  country.” 

" Mashalhth.  Twice  as  large  as  Falistiyn?” 

“ No,  twice  as  large  as  the  wliole  Ottoman  Ktnpire.’ 

Tlie  sheik  made  no  comment,  but  looked  at  me  sus- 
piciously. Whiting  and  Larson,  in  whom  he  had  confi- 
eh-nce,  nacked  me  up,  and  on  their  assurances  he 
accepted  the  statement. 

“ And  how  much  pay  does  the  sheik  of  America 
get?”  he  asked. 

I told  him,  and  he  raised  his  eyebrows.  “ It  is  not 
very  much,”  he  said.  “ for  the  sheik  of  so  large  a 
country.” 

After  the  evening  meal  the  rababy  was  brought  out 
and  Mohammed  made  music  for  us.'  The  rababy  is  an 
undersized,  one-stringed  violoncello,  and  necessarily 
has  its  limitations.  Mohammed  took  it  into  his  lap 
and  to  its  accompaniment  sang  us  songs.  One  was 
about  his  sw'cetheart;  another  of  the  flectness  of 
mares,  which,  in  the  song,  goes  by  color  and  not  by  con- 
formation; a tliird  was  jiolitical.  addressed  to  the  Beni 
Sakhr,  a neighboring  Bedouin  tribe,  who.  if  this  should 
meet  their  eye,  will  please  accept  a friendly  intimation 
to  mind  their  p’s  and  q’s. 

We  slept  that  ni^J^t  on  the  divans  ^n  the  guest  tent. 
I rested  well  foj^acertain  spac^ 

[»wolfe!  with  a senfll  of  fioi^ening 


one  of  the  camp  dogs  who  had  his  nose  at  my  ear  and 
was  snulling  curiously.  Anotlier  was  investigating  one 
of  ray  shoes.  You  remove  your  shoes  when  you  retire 
for  the  night  in  a Bedouin  camp. 

Early,  the  next  morning  we  were  astir.  It  requires 
some  adroitness  to  get  sufficient  food  at  either  break- 
fast or  lunch  in  a Bedouin  camp.  They  go  in  heavily 
for  the  evening  meAl  and  the  others  are  left  mostly  to 
the  imagination.  VV’e  got  some  coffee  and  some  bread, 
but  the  sight  of  Sheik  Saoud,  with  Ilazzah  on  his 
wrist,  and  Muththafy,  too,  with  his  bird,  and  the  line 
of  mares  “ playing  on  the  rope,”  offered  a prospect  so 
interesting  that  I don’t  remember  whether  I drank  my 
bread  or  ate  my  coffee. 

It  was  a fine,  bright  morning.  The  air  was  fresh  at 
that  hour,  and  at  Jerusalem  in  the  highlands  it  would 
have  been  cold.  Nimrin,  only  twenty-five  miles  from 
Jerusalem  as  the  crow  flies,  is  some  800  feet  lielow  sea- 
level,  and  there  is  a startling  difference  in  the  climate. 
W’hen  the  sun  got  high  it  grew  hot — very  hot;  and  I 
know  of  no  more  grilling  occupation  than  to  ride  all 
day  long  in  the  Jordan  V’allcy. 

I had  l)een  promised  one  of  the  Adwan  mares,  but 
some  one  had  ridden  her  off  on  an  errand  and  had  not 
returned,  so  I mounted  ray  own.  The  Adwan  are  not 
famous  for  their  horses,  but  they  had  one  fine  stallion 
and  several  of  their  mares  looked  verjf  attractive.  One 
is  always  struck  by  the  disproportionate  number  of 
mares  to  stallions  in  a Bedouin  establishment.  The 
Bedouin  Arab  seems  to  prefer  the  female  of  all  ani- 
mals except  the  human  species. 

Every  masculine  member  of  the  camp  was  waiting 
to  see  us  start,  and  every  able-bodied  man  who  could 
obtain  a horse  was  to  accompany  us.  We  were  four- 
teen when  we  mounted  and  set  forth,  three  outlanders, 
and  eleven  Arabs. 

We  picked  our  way  in  and  out  among  the  thorn 
bushes,  over  the  little  stream  of  the  valley,  and  up 
and  down  its  rocky  grill ies.  Sometimes  we  rode  in 
single  file,  sometimes  all  abreast,  or  “ comb  fashion.” 
as  the  Arabs  say.  At  least  half  of  the  horsemen  with 
us  were  riding  their  mares  in  halters  only,  which 
speaks  well  for  the  manners  of  the  Arab  horses,  as 
hawking  excites  them  very  much. 

The  two  falcons  had  I'leen  hooded  soon  after  we 
left  camp.  The  hoods  were  removed  before  we 
reached  ground  where  the  Arabs  expected  to  find 
game,  and  evidently  serve  no  purpose  save  to  keep 
the  birds  quiet  while  traveling.  The  falcons  are  al- 
ways fiown  from  the  wrist  and  are  never  taught  to 
“ wait  on  ” — that  is,  to  follow'  the  horsemen  in  the 
air — ready  to  make  their  strike  as  soon  as  the  quarry 
is  fiushed. 

Some  fifteen  minutes  before  we  got  to  ground 
where  we  eventually  found  game  the  hoods  were  re- 
moved from  the  falcons.  We  rode  on  at  a foot  pace, 
and  presently  Sheik  Saoud  lifted  his  arm  and  his 
bird  took  wing.  Muththafy’s  falcon  followed,  and 
the  two  birds.  Hying  slowly  and  low',  W’ent  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a mile  from  us.  Then  a remarkable  thing 
occurred.  Without  using  a lure,  Saoud  and  Muth- 
thafy stood  in  their  stirrups  and  called  their  birds: 

“Jowl  Joto!" 

The  birds  came,  skimming  low  over  the  tops  of 
the  bushes,  their  jesses  streaming  behind  them,  and 
alighted  each  one  on  the  wrist  of  its  master. 

Several  of  these  flights  were  made,  for  the  reason, 
Saoud  explained,  that  as  we  moved  along  the  birds 
would  imagine  they  saw  game,  and  to  satisfy  them 
they  were  allowed  to  go  and  investigate.  Not  once 
during  the  day  did  either  falcon  make  a mistake  and 
return  to  the  wrong  man,  although  there  were  four- 
teen of  us  and  usually  all  of  us  were  hunched  together. 
The  word  “Joir,”  used  to  recall  the  falcons,  seems  to 
be  a corruption  of  one  of  the  forms  of  Ja’a,  to  come, 
although  Sheik  Saoud,  w’hen  asked,  denied  this  and 
said  tliat  each  falcon  was  called  by  Its  own  name. 
As  the  sheik’s  bird  was  named  Ilazzah,  and  Muth- 
thafy’s something  which  1 cannot  recall,  but  c<pially 
unlike  “Joip,”  tlie  hunters  seem  to  follow  the  system 
of  prominciatioii  so  popular  on  the  elevated  railways 
of  tlie  United  States. 

We  had  ridden  perhaps  eight  miles  from  camp 
before  w'e  saw  any  game.  Near  the  tents  the  going 
w’as  nasty — hard  ground  covered  with  loose  stones. 
We  afterward  got  into  a rolling  country  with  a 
softer,  somewhat  gravelly  soil,  and  covered  with 
bushes  of  all  sizes,  some  small  enough  to  be  taken 
in  a horse’s  stride  and  others  high  enough  to  jump. 
They  were  dotted  so  thickly  over  the  ground  that  it 
proved  impossible  to  avoid  them  and  keep  up  speed. 

Here  the  Arabs  began  to  expect  hare.  Sheik 
Saoud  and  Muththafy  were  in  front,  and  I stuck  close 
liehind  them.  We  ro<le  on  and  on,  and  then  on  some 
more,  and  there  was  not  a sign  of  Brer  Rabbit.  The 
sun  got  high,  the  prospect  began  to  look  doubtful, 
and  it  was  roasting  hot. 

If  there  were  to  be  no  memories  of  a real  chase. 
Larson  and  I were  anxious  to  get  some  souvenirs  of 
the  day  in  the  shape  of  photograiilis.  So  we  arranged 
with  Sheik  Saoud  to  flv  his  talcon  in  order  that 
Larson  might  try  to  pholograph  the  falcon  returning 
to  the  sheik’s  wrist.  I-arson  disinounted.  and  the 
(light  was  made  and  photographed.  He  had  forgotten 
to  secure  his  horse,  and  the  beast,  a stallion,  started 
off.  Every  one  began  to  chase  him,  and  we  were 
galloping  in  all  directions  when  there  came  the  elec- 
tric yell: 

" Amcbl  Arneb!”  (Hare). 

I looked  around  and  saw  Saoud  and  Miiththafy 
well  in  the  front,  saw  tln'ir  two  beautiful  birds  rise 
in  the  air  and,  beyond  them,  a gray  shadow  appear 
for  a fleeting  instant  as  the  quarry  streaked  around 
a bush. 

The  next  moment  T was  flying  over  the  ground, 
screeching  like  a fiend,  in  the  company  of  a dozen 
other  screechers.  The  Arab  mares  seemed  to  know 
and  love  the  game.  They  got  away  with  instan- 
taneous enthusiasm  and  were  scudding  along  all 
round  me.  their  owners’  loose  garments  sailing  in  the 
wind  and  the  welkin  ringing  with  war-whoops.  Lar- 
son’s loo.se  horse  joined  us.  and  he  was  left  behind. 

We  were  in  the  ruck,  perhaps  fifty  feet  to  the  rear 
of  Saoud  and  Muththafy.  They  were  tearing  along, 
and  I could  get  glimpses  of  one  falcon  beyond  them. 
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I set  out  to  win  the  brush.  My  mare  smashed 
through  one  thorn  bush,  pricked  herself,  and  took  the 
next  one  in  good  style.  I passed  two  or  three  of 
the  Bedouins,  closed  in  on  Saoud  and  Muththafy, 
passed  them,  and  was  in  front  of  the  field.  I could 
see  the  hare  and  one  falcon  ahead  of  me. 

The  falcon  was  flying  easily  just  over  the  tops  of 
the  hushes.  The  hare  was  legging  it  straight  away 
for  all  he  was  worth  and  not  bothering  us  with  any 
doubles.  The  falcon  began  to  fly  lower  and  lower, 
now  five  feet  from  the  ground,  now  three  feet,  now  a 
foot,  and  then — before  I could  realize  what  had  hap- 
pened— the  hare  lav  motionle-ss  on  the  ground  with 
the  falcon  at  its  throat. 

I must  have  been  within  fifteen  feet  of  the  hare 
when  the  falcon  fastened  to  him.  At  the  instant  of 
the  strike  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  hare  had  stopped, 
but  the  falcon  was  so  close  to  him  that  I could  not 
see  him  W’cll,  and  perhaps  the  falcon’s  easy  flight 
misled  me.  I had  expected  to  see  a spectacular  strike, 
something  like  the  dive  of  a gull  for  a fish,  but  the 
falcons  are  much  more  workmanlike  than  that.  Their 
flight  after  game  is  a graceful,  unhurried,  thoroughly 
efficient  performance,  and  seems  slower  than  it  is. 

The  hunt,  close  on  my  heels,  arrived  in  a bunch, 
Arab  fashion,  the  mares  jerked  up  short  in  their  last 
stride.  How  thev  are  ever  stopped  with  nothing  but 
halters  is  a mysiery.  The  run  had  been  a short  one, 
a breathless  sprint  over  pretty  rough  ground.  I had 
a good  moment  when  I passed  Saoud  and  Muththafy. 
My  mare  is  a Barb.  I had  brought  her  from  Tripoli, 
and  the  Adwan  had  been  looking  her  over  in  camp 
with  rather  critical  expressions. 

The  falcon  was  taken  off  the  hare,  which  w'as,  of 
course,  still  alive.  The  strike  of  a falcon  rarely  kills, 
although  the  Arabs  said  that  in  some  instances, 
when  flying  them  at  birds,  they  kill  the  quarry  be- 
fore the  men  can  get  up. 

The  hare  was  put  out  of  its  misery,  and.  as  there 
was  no  possibility  of  photographing  an  actual  flight 
without  missing  tlie  run,  which  we  could  not  bring 
ourselves  to  consider.  Sheik  .Saoud  released  his  bird 
and  we  photographed  it  on  the  quarry.  The  illustra- 
tion shows  the  lalcon  “mantling” — that  is,  stretch- 
ing its  wings  to  conceal  its  prey,  which  I have  since 
discovered  is  considered  to  be  a fault. 

VVe  had  passed  over  the  rolling  country  and  were 
riding  down  the  stony  slope  of  a wadi  when  a Bedouin 
descried  a covey  of^  francolin  in  the  hollow.  Tne 
hoods,  which  had  been  put  on  the  birds,  were  hastily 
slipped.  This  was  no  place  for  horses,  so  the  cavai- 
cade  halted  and  watched  Saoud  and  Muththafy  ad- 
vance. Some  fifty  yards  from  the  covey  the  hawks 
were  flown.  VVe  were  so  far  away  that  I could  not 
see  the  strike  which  Ilazzah  promptly  brought  off 
and  do  not  know  whether  it  was  made  in  the  air  or 
on  the  ground.  The  francolin  had  got  up.  and,  seem- 
ingly little  alarmed  by  the  loss  of  one  of  their  num- 
ber, moved  only  a short  distance  over  the  slope. 

Muththafy’s  bird  had  behaved  peculiarly.  She  had 
not  flown  at  the  francolin  at  all,  but'  had  taken 
ground  beyond  them  and  there  she  cowered  and  would 
not  budge. 

“ Jow,"  called  Muththafy.  “ Jow,  jow.” 

Sheik  Saoud  recaptured  his  Hazzah,  and  her 
quarry  was  given  to  Muththafy  to  wave  at  his  bird, 
“./otr,”  he  called,  showing  the  lure,  but  the  hawk  did 
not  move.  Muththafy  muttered  an  imprecation, 
walked  to  the  hillside,  and  picked  up  his  bird. 

VVe  followed  the  francolin.  There  were  six  or  eight 
of  them  in  the  covey,  and  with  careful  work  the  two 
hawks  should  account  for  them  all.  Wc  walked  up 
on  them.  Francolin  are  great  pedestrians  and  will 
break  the  heart  of  a man  with  a gun  trying  to  get 
within  range.  .lust  liefore  the  francolin  were  ready  to 
move  off,  the  hawks  were  flown  again.  This  time  both 
birds  refused.  Hazzah  Muttered  in  the  air  and  settled 


At  home  and  dreaming  of  the  morrow’s  sport 


again  on  Sheik  Saoud’s  wrist.  Muththafy’s  falcon, 
thrown  liigher,  overbalanced  herself  and  landed  on 
Sheik  Saoiid's  imek.  where  she  clung. 

1'he  Bedouins  were  in  a quandary.  For  some 
reason  tlicir  hawks  were  showing  the  white  feather. 
A young  fellow  on  the  edge  of  tlie  group  solved  the 
mystery. 

’“  Hhoof”  he  cried  and  pointed  upward.  Far  above 
us  ill  the  blue  sky  a great  hawk  poised,  motionless. 
Hazzah  and  her  mate  had  seen  it  long  Iwfore  we  had. 
and  they  were  taking  no  chances  of  having  the  tables 
turned  on  them.  It  was  interesting  to  see  so  wild 
and  savage  a thing  ns  a hawk  (a  hawk  may  lx? 
trained,  but  it  is  certainly  never  tame)  taking  refuge 
with  man  against  its  natural  enemies. 

The  big  hawk  in  the  sky  ended  sport  for  that  day. 
The  hoods  were  adjusted,  the  two  falcons  placed  on 
the  rumps  of  Saoud’s  and  Muththafy’s  marcs,  and  we 
turned  toward  the  encampment. 

One  of  these  days,  if  fortune  favors  us.  we  will 
again  cross  the  Jordan,  this  time  with  spare  hunters, 
tents,  and  preparations  to  stay  a few  days,  and  have 
a try  at  the, -gazelle  jind  ^he  bustard  under  the  aiis- 
jMces  of  the  f I 
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WHERE  BERGSON  STANDS 


An  Appraisement  of  the  French  Philosopher  and  His  G)ntribution  to  Modern  Thought 


iRNRI  BERGSON  has  much  personal 
charm.  He  is  a small,  spare  man, 
with  a splendid  cranium,  humorous 
eyes  under  round-arched  brows,  an 
aquiline  nose,  a firm  mouth  and 
chin;  his  French  is  lucidity  itself; 
his  voice,  clear  and  expressive, 
S though  not  loud,  his  thought  con- 
evincing  and  full  of  vivacity.  He  is 
never  liarsh  or  controversial,  always  gentle,  sym- 
pathetic, urbane. 

His  recent  lectures  at  Columbia  University  oh 
" Spirituality  and  Liberty  ” were  an  epitome  of  his 
philosophy,  and  the  aim  of  his  philosophy  is  to  lib- 
erate the’ spirit  of  man.  A true  Work  of  art  reveals 
the  world,  reveals  nature,  reveals  man.  It  wakes 
us  from  the  torpor  in  which  most  of  us  pass  our  lives. 
Philosophy  should  do  this  too.  It  should  reveal  to 
us  man  and  the  world,  making  the  world  more  real 
to  us,  naaking  us  more  real  to  ourselves.  Philosophy 
will  thus  be  a continuation  of  that  true  science  which, 
full  of  humility,  conscious  of  its  limitations,  moves  for- 
ward along  the  line  of  exTCriment  and  observation,  con- 
tent to  give  an  account  of  what  it  finds  without  taking 
this  account  to  be  the  final  statement  of  the  universe. 

When  we  try  to  penetrate  into  our  own  inmost 
lieing,  to  seek  there  the  well-spring  from  which  comes 
our  life;  when  we  examine  ourselves,  not  our  bodies 
only,  but  our  personalities,  what  do  we  find?  We 
find  sensations,  feelings,  intellect,  will.  Which  is  the 
most  real  part  of  us?  Which  is  most  ourselves?  The 
sensations  are  rather  external;  the  feelings  only  less 
so.  Intellect  and  will  are  more  really  ourselves. 
Which  of  the  two  is  more  essential,  more  nearly  funda- 
mental? Both  theoretically  and  practically  we  shall 
find  that  the  will  is  more  fundamental.  Theoretical- 
ly, we  cannot  derive  will  from  Intellect.  If  we  pos- 
sessed only  intellect,  the  power  to  observe,^  analyse, 
generalize,  it  would  never  lead  to  will,  to  action.  But 
if  we  have  will,  action,  then  theoretically  it  may 
generate  intellect,  as  the  impress  and  record  of 
action,  the  guide  to  better  action.  Practically  also 
will  may  generate  intellect.  We  may  not  Understand 
a problem,  but  wc  feel  that,  if  we  make  the  effort, 
we  can  come  to  understand  It.  And  will  can  make 
will;  with  a little  will  we  can  generate  much.  So 
will  is  fundamental.  Our  task,  then,  is  to  dig  down 
into  ourselves  to  the  source  of  the  will,  to  identify 
ourselves  with  its  flow,  and  in  this  way  to  find  out 
how  we  really  grow;  delving  to  the  springs  of  the 
w'ill  itself,  we  shall  learn  how  We  came  into  being; 
we  shall  learn  also,  perhaps,  how  all  things  came 
into  being. 

We  shall  find  that  the  will  is  genuinely  creative. 
It  produces  something  new,  brings  something  new  into 
the  world,  something  that  could  never  nave  been 
created  or  foretold.  The  best  example  of  this,  per- 
haps. is  a true  work  of  art.  Even  if  all  the  elements 
lie  given  lieforehand  tlie  result  is  incalculable.  It  is 
something  new  brought  into  the  world,  a real  creation. 
We  can  thus  create  outside  ourselves.  We  can  also 
create  inside  ourselves.  We  can  create  ourselves. 

If  we  be  the  most  real  part  of  us,  and  if  the  will 
be  free,  how  comes  it  that  so  many  philosophers,  nay, 
all  the  philosophers  except  two  or  three,  likp  Schopen- 
hauer. deny  the  freedom  of  the  will?  Why  do  nearly 
all  philosophers  and  men  of  science  believe  in  deter- 
minism? Here  w'e  come  to  the  most  original  and 
distinctive  part  of  Bergson’s  work.  He  has  faced 
this  question  squarely  from  all  sides,  has  patiently 
followed  out  every  argument,  scientific,  psychological, 
philosophical,  metapiiysical,  has  made  himself  com- 
pletely master  of  them  all;  and  then  in  every  case 
he  has  turned  the  materialist  Hank,  forcing  his  op- 
ponent to  surrender. 

It  w'ould  not  be  wise  to  attempt  to  summarize  here 
Bergson’s  argument  for  free  will.  , It  is  set  forth  at 
length  lucidly,  convincingly,  in  his  books.  Time  and 
Free  Will,  and  Matter  and  Memory,  But  we  can 
briefly  indicate  his  method  of  attack.  It  is  this: 
Those  who  deny  the  freedom  of  the  will,  he  says,  are 
led  to  do  this  by  the  very  nature  of  the  intellect. 
The  intellect  always  tends  to  view  things  in  terms 
of  matter  and  for  a very  simple  reason.  The  reason 
is  that  the  intellect  has*  been  developed  in  the  midst 
of  matter  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  practical! v with 
matter.  It  has  thus  molded  itself  on  matter,  adatiting 
itself  to  the  character  of  matter,  like  the  dyer’s  liana, 
which  grows  to  what  it  works  in.  And  this  to  such 
a degree  that  it  tends  to  explain  everything  in  terms 
of  matter,  to  see  in  everything  the  laws  and  properties 
of  matter.  The  intellect  tends  to  materialize  what  it 
views.  And  as  one  of  the  properties  of  matter  is  that 
it  is  not  free,  but  under  the  law  of  necessity,  so 
tliat,  knowing  its  present  condition,  we  can  predict 
its  condition  at  any  future  time,  therefore  the  mind, 
iml>ue<l  with  this  thought  of  bondage  to  necessity 
frt)m  long  dealing  with  matter,  reads  the  same  char- 
acteristics into  spirit,  into  the  will.  Ho  it  comes  that 
the  intellect  regards  the  will  as  bound  by  necessity, 
as  not  free  nor  creative.  But  this  is  an  illusion 
sf)ringing  from  the  habitual  function  and  activity  of 
tile  mind.  .Again,  the  study  of  history  is  adduced  to 
ojipose  tlie  doctrine  of  free  Avill.  But  this  is  In  part 
because  of  our  self-love.  We  are  unwilling  to  admit 
the  dominating  power  of  great  men. 

Bergson  next  considers  that  part  of  this  tendency 
w'hich  leads  to  the  lielief  that  the  mind  itself  is  ma- 
terial, a purely  physical  activity  of  the  brain,  a kind 
of  j)hosphorescence  of  the  cerebral  substance.  Let  us 
consider  the  intellect,  he  says,  and  let  us  begin  with 
memory,  since  memory  is  the  basis  of  all  other  in- 
tellectual powers,  such  as  analvsia  and  generalizalion, 
for  which  memory  furnishes  t|le  ^tewaL.-IsJEUfiiiloHL 
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a function  of  the  braitr?  Are  mental  pictures  hidden 
in  the  cerebral  convolutions?  This  inquiry  is  the 
central  theme  of  his  book,  Matter  and  Memory,  to 
which  readers  must  go  for  a full  and  convincing  argu- 
ment. In  his  lectureq  he  criticized  the  materialistic 
view  by  approaching  it  along  the  lines  of  its  physio- 
logical and  psychological  growth,  beginning  with 
Broca’s  supposed  discovery,  half  a century  ago,  that 
a certain  function  of  memory  was  located  in^  that 
convolution  of  the  brain  which  has  since  been  called 
Broca’s  convolution.  Broca  observed  a case  of  aphasia, 
the  Inability  to  remember  or  utter  certain  words; 
after  the  patient’s  death,  Broca  dissected  his  brain 
and  found  a lesion  in  the  convolution  in  question. 
From  this  starting-point  he  and  other  physiologists 
went  on  to  observe  hundreds  and  thousands  of  cases 
of  aphasia  and  amnesia,  curious  partial  failures  of 
memory,  each  with  its  peculiar  features,  seeking  to 
find  their  cause  in  lesions  of  the  brain,  disclosed  by 
dissection  after  death.  Bergson  showed  how  the  theory 
became  increasingly  complicated  and  involved  till  it 
broke  down  by  its  own  weight.  These  researches 
failed  to  show  that  memories  resided  in  the  substance 
of  the  brain.  They  showed  rather  that  the  brain 
was  the  connecting  medium  between  memories,  which 
are  not  material,  and  the  material  organs  of  expres- 
sion: for  example,  the  tongue  and  the  vocal  organs. 
When  telephone  lines  are  cut,  communication  from 
certain  towns  is  cut  off.  But  the  towns  are  not  in 
the  telephone  wires,  nor  have  their  inhabitants  been 
destroyed. 

So  Bergson  holds  and  proves  that  pure  memory  is 
immaterial,  that  it  is  not  in  the  brain,  though  it  works 
through  the  brain,  and  that  the  whoie  sum  of  our 
memories  persists  and  is  preserved.  Practical  life 
brings  to  the  front  of  our  consciousness  only  those 
memories  which  bear  on  our  present  actions  and  help 
to  illumine  them  bv  bringing  up  pictures  of  similar 
past  actions  with  their  results.  But  all  other  memo- 
ries are  equally  persistent,  though  not  within  the 
field  of  our  present  consciousness.  From  birth,  or. 
rather,  from  the  moment  when  we  come  to  conscious- 
ness, they  accumulate  and  persist  until  the  moment 
of  death;  often  evoked  wholesale  at  a moment  of 
imminent  death,  as  in  cases  of  partial  drowning  or 
dan^rous  accidents.  The  sum  total  of  memories  thus 
persists  entire  until  death — and  probably  beyond  death, 
Bergson  adds. 

The  soul,  therefore,  of  which  the  will  is  the  centra! 
power,  is  outside  matter.  The  will  is  not  a product 
of  matter,  a material  force  bound  by  necessity;  it  Is 
spiritual,  free,  creative.  And  our  souls,  our  per- 
sonalities, are  one  and  indivisible.  The  tendency  to 
regard  them  as  an  aggregation  of  separate  mind  states 
is  just  one  of  those  actions  of  the  materially  molded 
mind  which  have  been  described;  it  is  duo  to  the 
mind’s  habit  of  regarding  “things”  in  the  material 
world  as  separate,  a process  necessary  in  practical 
action  and  a tendency  strengthened  by  the  mind’s 
habit  of  enumerating,  of  imposing  number  on  life. 
But  the  personality  is  really  one.  Here  Bergson 
turned  aside  to  criticize,  in  wonderfully  luminous  fash- 
ion, some  of  the  recent  theories  of  “ multiple  person- 
ality,” where  two  or  three  or  more  personalities  seem 
to  speak  through  a single  body.  He  excepted  the 
famous  case  of  “ Sally,’’  recorded  by  Dr.  Morton 
Prince,  suggesting  its  likeness  to  the  old  cases  of  ob- 
session or  demoniac  possession.  But  as  regards  tempo- 
rary lapses  into  what  seems  an  entirely  different  per- 
sonally, Bergson  suggested  that  the,  true  cause  was 
this:  It  is,  he  says,  very  difiicult,  very  wearying,  to 
be  a man,  to  live  n human  life.  It  involves  ceaseless 
strain  because  we  do  not  live  only  in  the  present, 
which  is  but  a line  dividing  past  from  future,  but  we 
live  also  in  the  past  from  which  we  are  perpetually 
drawing  forth  memories  of  past  situations  to  illumi- 
nate present  situations;  and  we  live  in  the  future 
toward  which  our  Avills  are  perpetually  straining. 
We  bring  both  past  and  future  into  the  present  and 
this  means  unceasing  strain.  At  times  the  strain  is 
loo  great,  and  the  overlnirdefied  nature  deliberately 
lays  aside  a part  or  all  of  the  past  and  makes  a fresh 
start,  molding  a new  personality,  ns  It  were,  which 
is  free  of  debt  to  the  past.  But  it  is  not  really  a 
new  personality;  it  is  a part  of  the  whoie  personality, 
isolated  for  the  time  being  to  lighten  the  strain. 
Bergson  illustrated  this  by  a case  recorded  by  William 
James  of  a Providence  clergyman  who  one  day  dis- 
appeared like  a stone  dropped  in  water  and  came  to 
himself  a month  later  in  a little  town  in  Pennsylvania, 
where,  under  the  name  of  Brown,  he  had  lH*en  selling 
candles.  The  mind  adopts  an  alias  to  escape  from  ite 
debts,  but  real  identity  remains.  Again,  take  another 
curious  fact:  the  feeling  which  so  many  have  sud- 
denly experienced,  in  the  midst  of  a conversation,  that 
Just  that  conversation  in  just  those  circumstances  has 
taken  place  before.  Bergson  explains  that  in  this 
way : We  have  seen  that,  by  an  effort  of  will,  we  con- 
tinually bring  the  past  into  the  present.  As  the 
conversation  proceeds,  in  reality  all  of  it  but  the 
last  Word,  the  syllable  just  being  pronounced,  is  al- 
ready jiast.  But  the  will  holds  the  whole  conversation 
in  the  present  consciousness.  But  suppose  the  tension 
of  the  will  for  an  instant  relaxed.  The  conversation, 
all  but  the  word  actually  being  spoken,  slips  back 
into  the  past,  to  which  it  belongs,  and  we  regard  it 
as  past.  This  we  interpret  by  the  thought  that  this 
same  conversation  has  happened  before,  but  this  i.s 
an  illusion  due  to  the  relaxation  of  the  will. 

Yet  in  another  sense  the  whole  conversation  is 
really  in  the  present.  Take  a single  sentence,  a single 
word,  like  “ philosophy-”  “ As  I pronounce  it,”  said 
Bergson,  “ when  I come  to  the  last  syllable  the  first 
^three  are  already  in  the  past ; yet  in*  a deeper’  sense 
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they  are  still  in  the  present.  Huppose  this  word  is 
the  last  in  a sentence;  that  scnteiKe  also,  though 
formally  in  the  past,  is  really  in  the  present.  Suppose 
that  this  whole  course  of  lectures  had  consisted  of  a 
single  sentence  indefinitely  prolonged;  though  in  one 
sense  only  the  last  syllable,  the  syllable  that  I am 
pronouncing,  is  in  the  present,  yet  in  a deeper  sense 
the  whole  series  would  be  in  the  present.  Let  us 
carry  this  process  farther.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
sentence  had  begun  fifty  years  ago,  when  I first  came 
to  consciousness.  In  the  deeper  sense  it  would  all 
be  in  the  present,  just  as  a melody  is  in  the  present, 
one  and  indivisible,  though  all  of  It  but  the  note 
actually  being  sung  is  formally  in  the  past.  In  this 
deeper  sense  the  whole  of  our  memories,  the  whole 
personality,  is  really  in  the  present,  above  matter 
working  on  matter,  molding  matter  to  its  uses.” 

Spirit  is  thus  outside  matter,  vet  connected  with 
matter.  It  is  free'  and  creative,  but  quite  free  only 
in  man,  who  is  at  the  top  of  the  evolutionary  ladder. 
In  the  animals  we  find  all  our  faculties,  at  least 
partially:  sensation,  feeling,  memory,  will;  but  they 
are  not  free,  but  bound,  held  in  a vise,  getting  free 
only  in  man.  If  we  regard  the  whole  tide  of  evolution 
from  the  amceba,  a mere  speck  of  living  jelly,  up  to 
man.  we  may  consider  it  as  an  effort  of  life,  of  spirit, 
to  reach  free  expression;  spirit  burying  itself  in 
matter,  in  order  to  conquer  matter  and  emerge  as 
victor.  It  is  like  a train  plunging  from  the  light 
of  day  into  the  darkness  of  a tunnel  and  finally  emerg- 
ing again  into  the  light. 

What,  then,  is  spirit,  and  whence?  What  is  its 
relation  to  matter,  to  which  in  every  characteristic  it 
is  opposed?  In  general,  if  we  find  two  things  thus 
opposed  at  ever)'  point,  says  Bergson,  we  discover 
that  they  are  not  really  isolated  from  each  other,  but 
that  both  proceed  from  some  third  thing  which  has 
split  itself  in  two  in  order  to  realize  two  contrary 

Kossibilitles.  Spirit  and  matter,  then,  in  all  likeli- 
ood  both  issue  from  one  source  which  we  may  call 
God;  the  source  from  which  new  worlds  burst  forth, 
which  we  see  as  nebuhe,  gradually  gathering  them- 
selves into  suns.  In  all  these  worlds,  we  may  believe, 
the  drama  of  life  is  being  played;  in  all  of  them  spirit 
and  matter,  under  whatever  forms,  are  meeting  each 
other  like  two  opposing  streams;  the  one.  spirit, 
surging  upward;  the  other,  matter,  flowing  downward. 

We  have  compared  the  stream  of  consciousness 
entering  matter  to  a train  entering  a tunnel  and  again 
emerging.  Now  comes  the  great  question:  Is  tiie  train 
the  same  when  it  comes  forth  from  the  tunnel  as  it 
was  when  it  entered?  Is  the  stream  of  spirit  the 
same  after  it  emerges  from  its  long  conflict  with 
matter?  Bergson  throws  out  a suggestion.  Spirit 
is  a multiplicity  in  a unity.  An  infinite  number  of 
points  in  spirit  may  be  centers  of  consciousness. 
Through  the  conflict  with  matter  each  may  be  en- 
riched in  itself  and  also  in  relation  to  all  others. 
Thus  a ceaseless  multiple  creation  is  possible  which 
enriches  the  very  being  of  God. 

Where  are  we  to  place  this  admirable  teacher? 
What  is  the  significance  of  his  teaching  for  our  life 
and  thought?  Thi.s  is  always  a difficult  problem  to 
solve  in  the  case  of  a coiitcmiiorary.  the  harvest  of 
whose  work  is  still  necessarily  hidden  in  the  future. 
But  perhaps  we  may  approach  an  answer  in  this  way: 
J'he  nineteenth  century  was  tlie  golden  age  of  experi- 
mental science,  bringing  marvelous  practical  results, 
but  leading  to  philosophic  materialism.  The  twentieth 
century  seems  destined  to  be  remembered  as  an  epoch 
of  spiritual  thought  and  life,  one  of  the  greatest, 
perhajM,  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  transition  from  scientific  materialism  to  spiritu- 
al thought  and  life  requires  bridges  by  which  the 
general  thinking  of  the  world  can  pass,  step  by  step, 
without  loss  of  community  from  ideas  dominated  by 
materialism  to  the  iK'ginnings  of  spiritual  thought. 

Bergson  is  a bridge-builder.  His  work  is  a bridge, 
the  nearer  abutment  of  which  is  broadly  and  firmly 
planted  on  the  materialist  bank  of  the  river.  He 
spared  no  pains,  no  labor,  in  making  himself  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  wtiole  territory  of  material- 
ism, and  in  this  he  shown  his  supreme  humility.  Hav- 
ing laid  the  foundations  of  his  abutment  solidly  and 
firmly,  he  proceeded  to  build  his  bridge  across  the 
river.  He  has  built  to  the  further  end  of  the  bridge, 
resting  it  firmly  on  the  spiritual  territory  of  the  dis- 
tant bank.  But,  to  carry  on  our  metaphor,  he  has 
not  set  forth  through  the  new  territory  made  ac- 
cessible by  his  bridge.-  Or,  if  he  has  perchance  ex- 
plored, he  has  given  us  no  record  of  his  observations. 
He  has  said  little,  or  nothing  of  spiritual  life  itself, 
of  its  laws,  its  possibilities,  its  powers,  even  though 
he  has  boldly  wrltttm  up  the  words  “Spirituality  and 
Lllierty.” 

This  reticence  is  the  part  of  wisdom.  He  built  the 
bridge,  not  for  himself  alone,  nor  for  a few  select 
disciples,  but  for  the  broad  general  thought  of  man- 
kind. It  is  destined,  in  his  wide,  sympathetic  pur- 
jiose,  to  be  a public  highway.  Anything  like  prem- 
ature announcement  of  marvels  to  he  reached  be- 
yond the  river  might  deter  those  who  are  in  doubt. 
Therefore,  he  is  both  w'ise  and  compassionate  when, 
face  to  face  with  ultimate  questions,  he  will  only 
say.  Perhaps. 

The  advance  of  thought  must  be  slow,  consecutive, 
sure.  It  is  right  to  make  good  the  first  step,  not 
speculating  too  largely  on  what  may  be  l>eyond.  It 
is  wise  to  build  the  bridge  firmly,  solidly,  before 
asking  doubters  to  pass  over.  Bergson,  therefore,  adds 
to  an  intellectual  lucidity  and  cogency  unrivaled  in 
our  time  the  wise  reticence  that  is  needed  to  safe- 
guard his  work.  He  will  not  draw  the  ultimate  conclu- 
sions until  his  premises  arejproven  beyond-  all  doubt. 
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A FLIER  IN  REAL  ESTATE 

BILKINS  had  joined  tlie  eager  group  of  fortiine- 
liunlers  who,  instenr?  of  digging  in  tlie  earth  for 
tlie  j»ure  gold  of  substantial  returns,  liad  souglit 
the  short  cut  to  affluence.  In  coininon  with  tliousands 
of  liis  hungry  fellow'-inortals  he  had  deemed  it  wMse 
to  go  into  a real-estate  speculation  that  promised 
quick  returns. 

“ Even  if  the  returns  don't  return  as  quick  as  you’d 
like,”  he  explained  to  Wimpleton,  “the  land  is  always 
there  and  you  know  what  you’ve  got.  You  can  see  it 
in  plain  sight.” 

Unfortunately  it  remained  in  plain  sight  over-long, 
and  after  carrying  the  venture  along  for  a couple  of 
years  Bilkins  began  to  yearn  for  just  a glimpse  of  the 
live  thousand  dollars  he  had  been  induced  to  put  into 
it.  So  he  sought  out  the  agent  who  had  sold  him  the 
property,  and  whose  alluring  promises  had  first  led 
him  into  thinking  that  the  future  was  secure. 

The  agent  ■was  delighted  to  see  him. 

“ What  can  I do  for  you  this  morning,  Mr.  Bilkins?” 
said  he.  “Want  to  buy  another  block  of  Everybody’s 
Suburban  Villa  Sites  Preferred?” 

“ Not  on  your  life,”  said  Bilkins.  “ I’m  long  on 
E.  S.  V.  S.  P.  at  this  very  moment.  Fact  is,  I’d  like 
to  have  you  take  that  land  back.” 

“ Oh,  really,”  said  the  agent.  “ Well,  real  estate  is 
my  business,  and  I guess  you  have  come  to  the  right 
shop.” 

“ Good,”  said  Bilkins.  genially.  “ What  ’ll  you  take 
the  place  off  mv  hands  for — or,  rather,  what  ’ll  you 
give  me  for  it?’^  asked  Bilkins. 

“ Fifteen  hundred  dollars.”  said  the  agent. 

“ Fifteen  hundred  dollars?”  echoed  Bilkins.  “ Why, 
I paid  you  five  thousand  for  it.  and  you  guaranteed 
a return  of  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  investment.” 

“ I know  I did,”  said  the  agent.  “ That’s  how  I got 
the  figure.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  five  thousand  dollars 
is  fifteen  hundred.  Shall  I have  the  transfer — ” 

But  Bilkins  never  heard.  Before  the  agent  had 
finished  he  had  fled  to  his  own  office  and  locked  his 
door. 

“Gosh!”  said  he.  “I  guess  I’m  lucky  to  save  my 
socks  with  a chap  like  that  around.” 


WORKING  BOTH  WAYS 
“ They  say.”  said  Bildad,  reading  a farm  paper, 
that  giving  buttermilk  to  calves  saves  waste.’ 

“So?”  said  Fattleigh.  “That’s  funny.  Since  I be- 
gan drinking  buttermilk  my  waist  has  disappeared 
altogether.” 


IDENTIFIED 

“Ls  tliat  your  Prodigal  Son?”  in(|uired  the  visitor 
to  Uncle  Zeke’s  farm,  jiointing  to  the  youth  who  spent 
most  of  his  time  swinging  in  a hammock. 

“ No,”  laughed  Uncle  Zeke,  pleasantly.  “ He’s  my 
fatted  calf.” 


HOW  TO  M.vu  A NKEDI.E  IX  A HAYSTACK 


THE  AMATEUR  FARMER 
“ Ye.s,”  said  the  dealer,  “ I have  cows  to  sell. 
What  kind  of  a cow  do  you  want?” 

“Oh — I don’t  know,”  said  the  amateur.  “I  guess 
one  witii  four  legs  and  a couple  of  horns  will  do.” 


A FINANCIAL  COURTSHIP 


“ Come  over  hero  in  thi 
Uve  something  I wan' 


id  Binks. 


heard  pa  say  last  night  that  the  Supreme  Court  had 
decided  that  corners  are  illegal  under  the  Sherman 
Act.  If  you  want  to  get  a controlling  interest  in  me 
you’ll  have  to  choose  some  other  method.” 

“ All  right,”  said  Binks,  folding  her  in  his  arms. 
“ How  does  an  interlocking  directorate  like  this  suit 
you?” 


EUPHEMISTIC 

“ What  is  old  Jemmerson,  anyhow — a pawnlu'oker  ?” 
asked  Iligby. 

“Well — ^yes,”  said  Dubbmove.  “only  he  wouldn’t 
put  it  just  tliat  way.  He’d  probably  call  himself  a 
hockulist  if  there  were  such  a word.” 


A DEDUCTION 

“ How  old  a man  is  the  editor  of  the  Gazoo?”  asked 
Wilkes. 

“ I don’t  know  exactly,”  said  W’ilbrahani.  “ but 
judging  from  the  way  he  treats  every  manuscript  I 
send  him  I judge  he  has  reached  his  declining  years.” 


A POSSIBLE  DERIVATION 
“ I W’ONUEK  where  the  superstition  arose  that  the 
stork  brings  the  babies?”  said  Mrs.  Jimpson. 

" I guess  the  man  wdio  started  it  was  thinking  of 
the  doctor’s  bill,”  said  Jimpson.  “ The  size  of  it 
suggests  the  stork.” 


A REAL  SURPRISE  AHEAD 
What  are  you  doing,  Polly?”  asked  her  mother. 

“ I’m  knitting,  Mumsie  dear,”  replied  the  young 
woman.  “ I heard  George  say  the  other  day  he  was 
afraid  he’d  have  to  buy  a new  muffler  for  his  car,  and 
I thought  I’d  knit  him  one  as  a sort  of  surprise.” 


QUEEN  BEE:  Officer,  w'ith  what  is  the  prisoner 

CHARGED? 

PATROL  BEE:  Violating  Section  V.,  your  Ma- 
jesty, WHICH  STRICTLY  FORlilDS  A MAN  TO  VISIT  THE 
POPPY-FIELDS. 


A GOOD  NAME 

“ I’ve  got  a perfect  lady’s  car,”  said  the  manu- 
facturer, “ and  I’ll  give  a thousand  dollars  for  a good 
name  to  advertise  it.” 

“Fork  over,”  grinned  Jimmerson.  “Call  it  ‘The 
I^iast  W’ord,’  and  every  woman  in  the  land  will  insist 
upon  having  it.” 


A GREAT  CONVENIENCE 
“ I WISH  I knew  w'hat  to  do  with  all  this  broken 
crockery,”  said  Mrs.  Flatdweller.  “ There  isn’t  any 
jilace  to  throw  it  away,  and — ” 

” I have  it!”  cried  Mr.  Flatdweller,  his  eyes  aglow 
with  the  fires  of  genius.  “ Put  ’em  in  the  parcels  post 
and  mail  ’em  to  some  fictitious  address  in  the  first 
zone.” 


UNTIMELY  JESTING 

“ Motoring  is  all  well  enough,”  said  Jorr<H-ks,  as 
Brinlev’s  car  sank  into  the  mud  u|»  above  the  hubs, 
“ but  there  is  such  a thing  as  running  it  into  the 
ground.” 

“ Don’t  waste  your  wit  out  here  in  the  cold,  Jor- 
rocks,”  retorted  Brinley.  “Go  hire  a haul.  We  need 
it.” 


NOT  A SATISFACTORY  AvSSURANCE 
“All.  Marie,”  Pentwistle  murmured  ecstatically,  “I 
worslii[»  the  very  ground  you  walk  on!” 

“Is  that  all?”  cried  the  fair  girl,  bursting  into 
tears.  “ Why,  since  Daddy  bought  me  that  new  elec- 
tric I don’t  walk  at  all!”* 


A GOOD  BUSINESS  MAN 
“ Well,  Mr.  Skinflint.”  said  the  doctor.  “ it  is  iny 
pleasant  privilege  to  annouiux*  to  you  that  you  are 
the  father  of  triplets.” 

“ Well — say — see  here,  doctor,  don’t  you  knock  off 
something  for  a wholesale  order  of  that  sort?”  asked 
Mr.  Skinflint. 


WHAT  IT  CAME  TO 

“I’ve  figired  the  whole  thing  out.  father,”  said 
Mabel.  “ The  car  to  begin  with  will  cost  ^5,000. 
which  at  six  per  cent,  is  $300  a year.  If  we  charge 
ten  per  cent,  off  for  depreciation,  it  will  come  to  S-WO 
more.  A good  chauffeur  can  l»e  had  for  $12.')  a 
month,  or  !*'1..')00.  I have  allowed  $10  a week  for  gaso- 
line, and  $5  for  repairs.  The  chauffeur’s  uniform  ami 


“Gee  whiz!  It  must  be  fierce  trying  to  get 

AROUND  IN  THOSE  ONE-LEGGED  TRUNKS  ” 


furs  will  come  to  about  $200.  Now'  let’s  see  what  it 
comes  to:  Three  hundred  plus  five  hundred — ” 

“ Don’t  bother,  my  dear — I know  what  it  comes  to.” 
said  the  old  gentleman. 

“ What?”  asked  the  girl. 

“ It  comes  to  a .standstill,  right  here  and  now.”  said 
the  old  gentleman.  “ Here — here’s  ten  cents.  Go  out 
and  take  a trolley-ride.” 


RATHER  SPEEDY 

“ How  fast  is  your  car,  Jimpson?”  asked  Harkaway. 
“ Weli,”  said  Jimpson,  “ it  keeps  about  six  months 
ahead  of  my  income  generally.” 


THE  PHILANDERER’S  EXCUSE 

For  eyes  I love  them  deeply  blue,  that  rival  heaven’s 
fairest  hue,  and  sparkle  like  the  twinkling  star  up 
where  the  lustrous  planets  are;  that  carry  in 
their  slightest  glance  a gleam  that  causes  hearts 
to  dance — such  eyes,  indeed,  as  greet  my  gaze 
when  Phyllis  o’er  my  pathw-ay  strays. 

P’or  hair  I’ve  ever  been  inclined  unto  the  russet  golden 
kind,  as  burnished  as  the  copper  .sun  that  liglits  my 
way  when  day  is  done,  and  brings  the  comfort 
tried  and  true  when  all  my  labors  hard  are 
through — such  locks,  indeed,  as  glorify  the  world 
when  Helen  passes  by. 

For  brows  the  alabaster  sort  have  ever  been  the  kind 
I’d  court.  Not  overhigh,  nor  yet  too  low';  un- 
wrinkled as  the  fresh-dropped  snow;  that  speak 
of  an  intelligence  that’s  normal  rather  than  in- 
tense. In  short,  just  such  a brow  as  Prue  always 
presents  unto  the  view'. 

In  figure — well,  you  cannot  beat  the  figure  that  is 
styled  “petite  ” — the  slender  sort  that  moves  with 
grace  how'ever  fast  or  slow'  the  pace.  No  giantess 
would  do  at  all  in  answering  my  ardent  call,  but 
just  a pocket- Venus,  say,  like  dainty  Violet  or 

aiay. 

A silvery  voice  like  dear  Babette’s;  a tripping  toe  like 
fair  Annette’s;  the  wit  of  Chloe  and  tne  plain  and 
homely  virtues  of  sweet  Jane — ^these  are  the  points 
that  make  for  me  the  perfect  maid  w'hose  lord 
I’d  be,  and  where,  I ask,  in  all  life's  whirl  can  all 
be  found  in  just  one  girl? 

Blakeney  Gray. 
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ENGLAND’S  SUFFRAGE  WAR 

The  Serious  Situation  Which  Has  Been  Created  by  the  Resolution  and  Elnterprise  of  the  “Militants’* 

BY  SYDNEY  BROOKS 

LONDON  CORRESPONDENT  FOR  *•  H A R P E R ' S WEEKLY" 


IfjHE  apoearance  of  the  torch  and  the 
j homb  ’n  England’s  suffrage  war 
i is  the  ;nomentou3  happening  of  tlie 
? week.  The  conditions  which  have 
J led  up  to  this  situation  are  by  no 
tf  means  obscure.  The  woman-suf- 
j frage  Movement  in  Great  Britain 
) has  lately  been  responsible  for  two 
' remarkable  achievements.  It  has 
killed  a measure  of  tho  first  importance  to  which  a 
great  party  had  pledged  itself,  and  it  has  shaken  and 
all  but  overthrown  a British  government.  There  is 
no  need  to  look  any  further  for  proofs  either  of  its 
power  or  of  the  co"  iplications  it  has  introduced  into 
the  orderly  routir  * of  British  politics.  After  less 
than  eight  years  of  the  new  propaganda,  the  suffra- 
gists cun  claim  that  they  have  at  any  rate  advanced 
their  cause  to  a position  it  never  reached  or  showed 
any  signs  of  reaching  in  more  than  half  a century  of 
peaceful  advocacy. 

The  outside  world  has  only  heard  of  the  suffrage 
agitation  in  England  since  1905.  Yet  it  has  exists 
tor  more  than  two  generations.  John  Stuart  Mill 
not  only  expounded  with  unanswerable  force  the 
pliilosophy  of  the  case  against  “The  Subjection  of 
Women,” 'but  himself  in  1866  entered  Parliament  as 
an  avowed  champion  of  woman  suffrage,  presenting 
|H‘titions  in  its  favor  and  moving  an  amendment  to 
the  Electoral  Reform  Bill  of  1867  for  the  purpose  of 
iiriiiging  women  within  the  circle  of  the  Parliamentary 
franchise.  The  cause  won  some  notable  converts,  Mr. 
Fawcett  and  Disraeli  among  others,  and  a few  gifted 
and  distinguished  W’omen  threw  themselves  into  it, 
organized  societies,  and  set  to  work  to  convert  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  country  by  the  strictly 
pacific  and  constitutional  means  of  argument,  meet- 
ings, addresses,  and  petitions.  Parliament  has  been 
petitioned  on  many  subjects,  but  on  none,  I should 
think,  so  often  as  on  woman  suffrage.  From  about 
1870  to  1906  it  rained  petitions,  to  the  number  of 
considerably  over  three  thousand.  Nothing  came  of 
them.  One  gigantic  appeal,  signed  in  1896  by  257,000 
women,  with  the  signatures  systematically  arranged 
in  books  according  to  Parliamentary  constituencies, 
was,  indeed,  allowed  the  privilege  of  a w'eek’s  display 
in  Westminster  Hall.  And  from  time  to  time  an 
M.  P.  would  bring  in  a w'oman-suffrage  bill  which 
Wijuld  be  good-humoredly  allowed  to  pass  its  second 
reading.  But  notliing  more  was  heard  of  any  of  these 
measures;  they  never  got  beyond  the  initial  stage; 
and  their  discussion  was  looked  upon  rather  as  a 
u-elcome  break  in  the  tedium  of  House  of  Commons 
life  and  as  an  occasion  for  a riot  of  Parliamentary 
luimor.  The  public  was  not  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion. The  press  boycottc'd  it.  Meetings  multiplied, 
hut  they  yielded  no  “copy.”  More  and  more  women 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  suffragists,  but  the  agitation 
they  organized  had  the  fatal  defect  of  dullness.  The 
temj)erate  appeal  to  reason  fell  on  deaf  ears.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  up  to  the  end  of  1905  the  average 
Et»glishman  had  hardly  given  a thought  to  the  move- 
ment, knew  next  to  nothing  about  it,  and  was  pro- 
foundly indifferent  to  its  fortunes. 

If  he  lias  now  been  forced  alike  out  of  his  apathy 
and  his  ignorance,  if  woman  suffrage  is  to-day,  as  it 
unquestionably  is,  one  of  the  most  convulsive  of  all 
the  political  problems  of  the  moment,  the  result  is 
mainly  due  to  the  new  tactics  adopted  by  the  women 
themselves.  In  the  past  seven  years  the  agitation  for 
the  franchise  has  ceased  to  be  “ academic  ” and  has 
become  instead  eminently  and  indeed  painfully  prac- 
tical. Its  organizers  have  studied  to  some  purpose 
the  only  methods  by  which  reforms  in  England,  or  at 
any  rate  the  kind  of  reforms  they  have  in  view,  are 
ever  carried.  It  was  not,  they  insist,  by  argument 
that  the  men,  first  of  the  middle,  and  then  of  the 
working  classes,  won  the  franchise.  That  argument 
played  a part  in  their  agitations  they  do  not  deny, 
but  they  still  maintain  that  the  operative  factor  was 
force  of  the  threat  of  it.  The  great  reform  bill  of 
1832,  they  point  out,  was  only  passed  just  in  time 
to  avert  a revolution.  Its  successors  of  1867  and  of 
1884  were  the  result  of  pressure  less  menacing,  per- 
haps, but  not  less  direct.  And  it  is,  of  course,  true 
enough  that  politicians  have  little  time  to  spare  for 
<|uestion8  of  abstract  justice.  Seven  times  out  of 
ten  they  act  because  they  have  to,  because  not  to  act 
means  the  loss  of  votes  or  of  popularity.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  the  franchise,  especially,  the  suffragists  have 
convinced  themselves  that  concessions  are  never 
granted,  but  always  extorted.  Those  within  the  fold 
tlo  not  voluntarily  open  the  gate;  it  is  those  without 
who  force  it. 

When  once  the  women  had  persuaded  themselves 
that  such  were  the  conditions  of  the  political  game 
and  that  along  the  old  lines  of  argument  and  appeal 
they  could  effect  nothing,  their  adoption  of  masculine 
nu'thods  was  swift  and  thorough.  I'o  win  what  men 
had  W’on  they  made  up  their  minds  tliat  they  must  act 
us  men  had  acted.  If  it  was  the  law  of  British 
politics  that  only  those  who  made  themselves  a power 
to  be  dreaded  could  obtain  a fair  lieariiig,  then  the 
obvious  course  for  the  suffragists  was  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  their  environment,  l-’or  the  past  seven  years 
they  have  proceeded  to  do  so.  ’I’hey  have  taken  a leaf 
from  the  honored  note-hook  of  masculine  agitation. 
'1‘liey  have  made  themselves  as  uliiquitous  and  dis- 
turbing a nuisance  as  did  tlie  men  of  18.30  who 
smashed  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  windows,  or  the? 
men  of  1806  who  threw  d<iiia*«j.he  Hyde  Parkiiailiiigs. 

A record  of  their  ac|(ivitiesj 
Would  Ellbjv  that  there 


their  brothers  for  the  conversion  of  politicians  that 
the  women  suffragists  have  not  made  their  ow’n,  and 
that  they  have  iu\ented  many  others  that  had  never 
occurred  to  the  obtuser  sex.  They  have  heckled  every 
single  member  of  the  Campbell-Bannerman  and  As- 
quith Cabinets  and  have  assaulted  most  of  them. 
They  have  been  thrown  out  of  innumerable  meetings, 
not  always  in  the  gentlest  manner.  They  forced  pretty 
nearly  every  candidate  at  the  General  Elections  of 
1906  and  of  1910  to  define  his  attitude  toward  their 
movement.  They  have  invaded  the  once-sacred 
precincts  of  Westminster  Hall  and  the  lobbies  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  have  there  raised  pandemo- 
nium. At  every  by-election  they  have  flooded  the 
constituency  with  banners,  leaflets,  placards,  and  ad- 
mirably effective  speakers.  When  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  defeated  at  Manchester,  sought  an  asylum 
at  Dundee,  he  was  pursued  from  meeting  to  meeting 
by  a militant  suffragist  ringing  a bell.  The  law- 
courts  have  echoed  to  women’s  defiance  of  man-made 
law.  They  have  broken  the  Prime  Minister’s  win- 
dows; they  have  chained  themselves  to  his  railings. 
There  is  scarcely  a town  in  England  that  has  not  bwn 
thrown  into  an  uproar  by  their  propaganda.  They 
have  organized  most  imjiosing  and  spectacular  pro- 
cessions and  held  monster  meetings  in  Hyde  Park  and 
the  Albert  Hall.  A suffragist  with  a collecting-box 
outside  a London  railway  station  or  addressing  an 
open-air  gathering  in  a side  street  has  become  one  of 
the  commonest  of  metropolitan  sights.  They  have 
organized  vast  window-smashing  raids  on  the  shops 
and  private  houses  of  the  West  End.  They  have  at- 
tempted to  set  fire  to  theaters  in  which  meetings  were 
Ijeing  held.  They  have  blown  up  a Cabinet  Minister’s 
house.  They  have  burned  restaurants.  They  have 
poured  acids  and  other  liquids  into  letter-boxes.  They 
have  cut  telegraph  wires,  interfered  with  railway 
signals,  and  sent  out  false  fire  alarms  by  the  score. 
Tiiey  have  thrown  Imtidiets  at  prominent  politicians, 
smacked  their  faces,  horsewhipped  them,  and  have 
even  been  dastardly  enough  to  ruin  the  greens  on 
numerous  golf-links’  It  is,  in  short,  the  barest  truth 
to  say  that  the  ability,  enthusiasm,  and  daring  with 
which  they  have  conducted  their  campaign  have  never 
been  exceeded  by  men. 

It  took  them  little  more  than  three  years  to  win, 
at  any  rate,  half  the  battle,  to  compel  the  country 
and  the  House  of  Commons  to  attend  to  them  and  to 
discuss  their  demands  in  a serious  and  chastened 
spirit.  There  is  no  flippancy,  you  may  be  sure, 
in  a Parliamentary  debate  nowadays  on  woman  suf- 
frage, nor  is  there  any  indifference,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  keenest  interest  in  the  attitude  of  the  pub- 
lic toward  tin;  question.  People  may  have  been 
shocked,  startled,  rlisgusted,  and  even  revolted  by  the 
new  tactics,  but  they  have  long  given  up  the  pretetisc 
of  ignoring  a movement  in  the  cause  of  whicli  several 
liundn*ds  of.  women  have  gone  to  prison  without 
bravado  and  without  repenting  and  have  there  endured 
the  agonies  of  a hunger-strike.  Least  of  all  has  it 
been  found  possible  to  ignore  it  when  people  and  poli- 
ticians alike  find  it  supported  by  women  of  all  classes, 
trades,  and  professions,  by  the  mill-hands  of  Lan- 
cashire as  fervently  as  by  Newnham  and  Girton  gradu- 
ates; when  they  see  it  rapidly  extending  its  opera- 
tions, adding  to  its  resources,  and  enlisting  the  active 
backing  of  many  of  the  country’s  foremost  men;  and 
when  they  observe  it  reducing  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  a state  not  far  short  of  chaos  and  overthrow- 
ing the  calculations  of  responsible  governments. 

But  the  woman-suffrage  question  has  some  pecul- 
iarities that  severely  handicap  its  prospects  of  po- 
litical success.  In  the  first  place,  no  one  can  say 
with  any  approach  to  as-surance  w'hether  most  Eng- 
lishwomen and  most  Englishmen  are  for  it  or  against 
it.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  true  state  of  public 
opinion  on  the  8ul)ject  is  only  one  of  the  obstacles  that 
the  suffrage  movement  has  to  contend  with.  Another 
is  the  divergency  that  exists  among  its  supporters 
as  to  the  precise  form  of  enactment  that  they  desire 
to  see  passed.  No  bill  has  yet  been  drafted  which  com- 
mands the  assent  of  all  suffragists  and  is  at  the  same 
time  politically  practicable.  Adult  suffrage  for  both 
sexes;  allowing  all  married  \vomcn  to  share  in  their 
husbands’  electoral  qualifications;  converting  *the 
municipal  franchise  at  present  enjoyed  by  women  into 
a Parliamentary  franchise,  with  the  proviso  that  no 
woman  shall  be  dis<pialified  by  reason  of  marriage — 
each  of  these  schemes  has  its  supporters,  and  so,  too, 
have  others.  It  has  been  a decided  shortcoming  in 
the  w’omen’s  campaign  that  the  fight  made  on  their 
behalf  inside  the  House- of  Commons  has  been  nothing 
like  so  concentrated  and  united  as  the  warfare  waged 
by  themselves  outside  the  House. 

But  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  lions  in  their 
path  is  that  their  inovenu'tit  is  not  a party  issue.  On 
the  contrary,  it  cuts  clean  acro.ss  all  the  normal  lines 
of  party  change.  I'he  only  section  of  the  House  that, 
as  a section,  unreservedly  supports  it  is  the  I^ahor 
jmrty.  If  woman  suffrage  onlv  fitted  in  with  the  ordi- 
nary party  divisions,  its  path  would  be  easy.  The 
government  Avould  then  incorporate  it  in  a bill,  the 
opposition  would  antomatieallv  declare  against  it,  the 
Ministry  could  u.se  on  its  behalf  all  the  tremendous 
power  that  its  control  over  the  Parliamentary  time- 
table, its  whips,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  party  behind 
it  invest  it  with,  and  the  thing  would  he  done.  But  as 
it  is  no  government,  acting  ns  a government,  can  pos- 
sibly afford  to  include  woman  suffrage*  in  its  pro- 
graiuiue,  for  tin*  siniph*  r«*iison  ti  il  half  of  its  Minis- 
ter.s  wouhl  at  once  resign,  fn  the  present  Caliinel.  .Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  Sir  Edward  (Liy  are  resolute  suf- 
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fragists,  while  Mr.  Harcourt,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Colonies,  and,  above  all,  tbe  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  As- 
quith, are  vehemently  against  the  women’s  demands. 
If  the  Liberals  were  to  go  out  of  office  and  the  Union- 
ists were  to  come  in,  the  same  situation  would  be 
duplicated,  the  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
Unionist  leaders  on  this  subject  being  just  as  pro- 
nounced as  the  differences  among  the  Liberal  leaders. 
There  is  thus  no  prospect  whaWer  of  any  British 
government  in  our  time  being  in  a position  to  adopt 
woman  suffrage  as  a plank  in  its  platform  and  to 
stake  its  existence  on  carrying  it  into  law;  and  the 
problem  of  grafting  a non-party  measure  onto  a Par- 
liamentary procedure  that  is  governed  by  the  party 
system  is  an  extremely  difficult  one. 

Mr.  Asquith  met  the  problem  in  this  way:  He 
promised  that  if  and  when  the  government  introduced 
a bill  extending  the  franchise  to  men  and  altering  the 
conditions  of  Parliamentary  voting,  the  bill  should  be 
so  drafted  as  to  admit  ot  an  amendment  conferring 
the  suffrage  on  women,  in  regard  to  this  amendment 
the  government  would  remain  absolutely  neutral, 
leaving  both  Cabinet  Ministers  and  the  rank  and  file 
to  vote  and  speak  for  it  or  against  it  just  as  they 
pleased;  and  that  if  the  amendment  were  carried,  the 
government  would  then  make  it  part  and  parcel  of  its 
bill  and  undertake  to  carry  it  through  the  remaining 
stages  ns  though  it  had  been  put  forward  on  the 
Cabinet’s  own  responsibility.  That  seemed  at  first 
sight,  and  was  undoubtedly  intended  to  be,  a fair  and 
reasonable  offer.  It  appeared  to  hold  out  a genuine 
prospect  of  woman  suffrage  being  considered  and  de- 
cided uj)on  by  the  House  of  Commons  without  party 
bias  and  simply  in  accordance  with  each  individual’s 
opinions  of  its  merits  or  demerits;  and  if  the  House  as 
a whole  declared  in  favor  of  it,  then  it  also  seemed  to 
smooth  the  way  to  its  adoption  by  the  government  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  major  bill.  But  when  matters 
actually  came  to  a definite  issue  in  the  third  week  of 
.lanuary  it  was  .soon  realized  that  Mr.  Asquith  had 
l)romi8ed  more  than  he  or  any  other  Prime  Minister 
could  perforin.  Three  amendments  w'ere  on  the  paper, 
each  one  of  them  jiroposing  some  form  or  other  of 
woman  suffrage.  But  it  w'as  quickly  apparent  that 
not  one  of  them  stood  any  chanc*c  of  being  debated 
simply  on  its  merits.  Members  could  not  so  far  free 
themselves  from  the  inffuence  of  party.  The  National- 
ists felt  bound  to  consider  what  effect  their  vote  w'ould 
have  on  Home  Rule;  a great  many  Liberals  came  to 
the  coiu'lusion  that  to  pass  a w'oman -suffrage  amend- 
ment, when  the  Prime  Minister  was  notoriously  and 
unflinchingly  opposed  to  woman  suffrage,  would  lie  to 
offer  him  a’  personal  indignity  he  was  very  far  from 
deserving  at  their  hands;  and  a great  many  Unionists, 
while  they  wouM  have  voted  for  the  least  radical 
amendment  in  its  initial  stage,  would  probably  haVc 
voted  aijainst  it  during  the  report  stage  in  the  hope 
of  wrecking  the  whole  bill  and  of  thus  inflicting  a 
severe  defeat  on  the  government.  It  proved,  in  short, 
impossible  to  get  an  extra-party  vote  on  an  amend- 
ment that  was  afterward  to  be  incorporated  into  a 
party  bill.  The  government  faithfully  abided  by  Mr. 
Asquith’s  pledges.  The  whips  were  not  put  on;  no 
party  pressure  was  exercised;  everv  man  in  every 
group  was  left  free  to  vote  as  he  liked,  and  for  oiu* 
joyous  day  the  House  reveled  in  the  spectacle  of  a 
Cabinet  Minister  severely  trouncing  the  views  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  government.  But  the  net  result  of 
it  was  a state  of  unparalleled  confusion,  hesitancy, 
and  intrigue,  that  gradually  gave  way  to  a conviction 
that,  after  all,  tbe  principal  thing  to  bear  in  mind 
was  the  interests  of  the  party.  I am  very  sure  that 
had  the  woman-suffrage  amendments  gone  to  the  vote 
they  would  have  been  settled  by  each  man’s  conviction 
of  what  was  most  advantageous  to  his  party. 

As  every  one  will  remember,  they  did  not  go  to  the 
vote.  The  Speaker  intimated  his  intention  of  ruling 
that  the  inclusion  of  any  one  of  them  would  so  alter 
the  character  of  the  bill  as  to  make  it  for  all  Parlia- 
mentary purposes  a new  bill  and  therefore  one  that  by 
well-established  precedent  would  have  to  be  with- 
drawn and  reintroduced.  Faced  with  this  unlooked- 
for  dilemma,  at  the  very  end  of  the  session  in  which 
it  was  essential  that  the  hill  should  pass  if  it  was  to 
enjoy  the  protection  of  the  Parliament  Act.  the  govern- 
ment had  no  option  but  to  withdraw  the  whoh* 
measure.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Mr.  Asquith 
promised  that  next  session,  if  a private  member  were  to 
introduce  a woman-suffrage  bill,  he  woiild  see  to  it 
that  it  was  given  as  much  time  and  other  facilities 
as  though  it  were  a government  measure.  In  that  way 
he  not  only  redeems  his  initial  pledge  to  the  suffragists, 
hut  puts  their  cause  in  a much  better  position  than 
it  occupied  when  it  w'as  entangled  with  the  fate  of 
a government  hill.  The  suffragists,  however,  are 
furious,  and  not  unnaturally,  over  the  new  postpone- 
ment of  their  hopes.  Militant  tactics  have  been  vigor- 
ously resumed  and  we  are  undoubtedly  in  for  another 
period  of  wild  excesses.  Meanwhile  certain  results 
have  followed  from  the  fia.seo.  The  government  has 
suffered  a considerable  loss  of  prestige,  which,  however, 
is  not  likely.  I think,  to  be  permanent.  Members  of 
Pari iaim  lit  have*  been  made  to  realize  that  they  must 
take  this  question  seriously,  and  that  to  encourage 
the  women  to  hojie  for  a successful  issue  by  facile 
promises  and  a pretense  of  sympathy  is  a policy  that 
stirs  up  in  the  long  run  far  more  trouble  than  it 
allays.  And,  finally,  the  general  public  has  at  last 
heeii  shocked  into  a consciousness  that  this  is  a very 
important  and  a • ni y _<-o.in;)lii-ahil  issue  and  that  ils 
early  setlleinent  i-  inijlfijiCt|D?i|f  iPSidqiment  and  our 
wiiolc  political  svstciii  arc'iiot  to  be  discredited. 

■ PENN  STATE 


THE  BEATITUDE  OF  JIMMY  O’MEARA 


INTER  was  two  weeks  old  and  it 
was  eighteen  degrees  below  zero, 
which  means  ideal  sledding  for  the 
luinherman,  when  Jimmy  O’Meara 
walked  into  camp.  In*  the  first 
place,  he  was  completely  sober,  won- 
d(‘r  enough  in  itself.  In  the  second 
place  his  garb  was  beyond  belief:  a 
silk  hat.  with  a broad  mourning 
band,  a frock-coat  of  the  most  clerical  cut,  an  extremely 
dissipated  pair  of  trousers  of  the  true  lumber-jack 
type,  and  high-heeled,  button  patent-leathers  which 
made  him  walk  like  a small  boy  making  his  first  at- 
tempt at  the  outer  edge.  His  face  and  neck  were 
muffled  against  the  cold  in  the  folds  of  a linen  duster, 
twisted  every  way,  from  which  one  cold  blue  eye  glared 
balefully.  The  other  had  been  permanently  eclipsed. 

To  say  we  were  curious  wtis  to  put  it  mildly.  We 
knew  .Hmmy  for  the  best  driver  that  ever  rode  a 
peeled  hemlock  down  a thirty-foot  torrent,  and  the 
wildest  .savage  when  the  drive  was  over  that  ever 
mixed  vile  whiskey  with  hot  Irish  blood.  The  eclipsed 
eye  had  been  lost  in  a river  brawl,  and  he  had  ac- 
quired such  a reputation  for  brutal  quickness  with 
hands  and  feet  that  he  boasted,  and  with  reason,  that 
no  man  the  length  of  the  Connecticut  dared  to  “ roll  ” 
him,  a polite  term  for  robbing  the  drink-senseless 
lumber-jack  of  his  winter’s  earnings.  In  fact,  it  was 
hard  to  credit  him  with  one  redeeming  trait,  but,  in 
spite  of  all  his  embracing  vices,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  like  Jimmy. 

Our  first  layers  of  socks  were  already  stripped  off 
and  drying  beiore  the  stove,  and  we  could  hardly  wait 
to  finish  the  evening  meal,  eaten  in  that  wordless 
silence  prescribed  by  lumber-camp  etiquette,  before 
hastening  to  the  inquisition. 

To  eager  inquiry  and  outrageous  conjecture,  how- 
ever, he  remained  equally  silent  until  a whilom  friend, 
driven  to  the  end  of  his  resources,  begged,  in  despera- 
tion: “Tell  us  anything,  Jimmy,  an’  niver  mind  the 
trut’;  yez  knows  we  w'ouldn’t  belave  yez,  anyway.” 
The  truculence  and  violence  of  Jimmy’s  answer  left  no 
further  opening  for  questionings.  We  had  anticipated 
a treat  of  Rabelaisian  adventure  and  we  felt  cheated 
and  indignant.  Our  only  alternative,  physical  redress, 
was  out  of  the  question  with  Jimmy,  and  the  mystery 
of  his  apparel  and  condition  remained  unsolved  and 
in  time  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  conjecture. 

Meanwhile,  twice  daily,  perched  on  a chain-bound 
load  of  logc,  Jimmy  guided  four  horses  down  a road  of 
which  the  |)erilous  steepness  ended  only  at  slowing-up 
distance  of  the  “ landings.” 

One  Sunday,  some  six  weeks  later.  I lay  in  great 
comfort  on  the  far  from  immaculate  floor  of  the 
“ office,”  which  I shared  as  sleeping-apartment  with 
the  camp  boss,  cook,  and  cookee,  my  head  on  a sweater 
with  an  understory  of  woolen  socks.  Outside  it  was 
snowing.  I knew  the  kind  of  a work-day  it  would  be — 
warm  during  daylight,  the  flakes  sticking  and  melting, 
while,  as  evening  came,  soaked  shoe-packs  or  wet 
rubbers  would  freeze  solid,  and  heel-irons  and  scale- 
rule  would  slip  on  half-frozen  logs  that  seemed  to  be 
greased.  How  very  pleasant,  by  contrast,  was  a pip--^ 
alone  beside  a red-hot  stove! 

The  door  opened,  letting  in  a chatter  of  Canadian 
French  and  pure  Irish  from  the  barroom,  as  the  sleep- 
ing-quarters of  the  men  are  called,  and  Jimmy  entered. 

“ Have  yez  any  ‘chewing,’  Scaler?” 

The  question  was  part  of  a formula,  I left  out  the 
“ no  ” and  saved  him  the  next  sentence  by  tossing 
over  my  sack  of  Union  I^eader.  Jimmy  preferred  the 
more  potent  “ Sickle.”  but  nevertheless  filled  his  pipe 
gravely  from  the  red  bag.  It  was  a scene  we  had  botli 
acted  the  previous  year.  The  Sunday  poker  game 
would  soon  be  on.  I awaited  the  usual  request  for  a 
stake,  but  it  seemed  long  in  comhig.  Instead  we  fell 
into  de8ult(»ry  conversation:  the  spruce  that  scaled 
eighty-four  Blodgett  feet,  the  haying  of  the  road  from 
No.  5 camp,  and  other  h^penings  that  made  up 
our  daily  life,  until,  at  kSTt^'e.^ rived  complete 
silencer  |*j  Itj  jWafr  brpkp  *y  long, 

deep  breath  and"  his'  6ne\jaJ|:m»^ltecl^!l£ 

“ Po  yez  know  much  about  missionaifej  Scaler?” 
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I sat  up  in  utter  surprise.  “Missionaries,  Jimmy?” 

“ I said  missionaries,”  he  answered,  truculently, 
“the  howliest  kind.  Listen  to  me,  now.  When  did 
yez  see  me  last?” 

“ You  were  making  the  usual  fool  of  yourself  after 
the  drive,  at  Woodville.”  I responded  promptly,  a 
vivid  recollection  of  the  scene  coming  to  my  mind. 
Jimmy,  mad  with  the  concentrated  effects  of  a week 
of  debauchery,  had  been  kicking  with  caulked  boots 
his  initials  in  the  none  too  low  ceiling  of  an  unsavory 
hotel,  in  the  interval  of  buying  drinks  for  a court  of 
other  fools  who  had.  for  t1»e  most  i)art,  reached  the 
sodden  stage. 

“ I left  Woodville  for  down-river,  then  I went  up- 
river, then  down  again,”  said  Jimmy.  “ I had  money. 
After  that  I don’t  know  where  I went.  It  ended  with 
me  taking  a team  and  packing  a carload  of  booze  with 
me.”  Here  he  stopped  and  considered  me  carefully, 
I felt  rather  bored.  It  was  a round-about  w'ay  for  a 
“ touch,”  and  I was  out  of  cash,  anyway. 

“ I’m  telling  yez  this.  Scaler,  not  because  I need 
your  help,  but  because  yez  don’t  blab.”  He  paused  to 
let  this  sink  in,  watching  me  slyly  the  while  with  his 
one  cold  blue  eye.  I nodded  gravely,  and  without 
further  preamble  he  took  up  his  tale. 

“ I was  bound  for  anywhere,  and  that’s  where  1 
arrived.  It  was  dark  when  I started  out,  and  morning 
when  I woke  up  in  the  woods,  and — and  she  was  bend- 
ing over  me,” 

I gasped.  Here,  at  last,  was  a romance!  A romance 
of  the  lumber  woods  with  Jimmy — Jimmy  for  hero! 
His  single  eye  was  fixed  on  me,  lit  with  an  intensity 
of  emotion.  At  my  expression,  however,  emotion  was 
promptly  replaced  by  disgust. 

“ Hell!”  he  said,  “ she  was  sixty,  if  a day,  and  wore 
a shawl.” 

I collapsed.  “ What  did  she  do,  Jimmy?”  I asked, 
humbly. 

“ She  didn’t  do  anything.  W’hat  would  you  have  her 
do?”  he  answered,  sulkily.  “I  got  up  dripping  pints 


“ Head  it  ‘ Africa  ’ ” 


from  every  pocket  and  wishing  eleven  suns  wouldn’t 
chase  one  another  all  over  the  sky.  I felt  like  a lot  of 
people  look,”  he  added,  significantly. 

“ ‘ Good  morning,  madam,’  I says,  polite. 

“‘Will  yez  have  a cup  of  coffee?’  she  says.  I kind 
of  steadied  myself  and  looked  at  her.  It  didn’t  sound 
like  an  answer  exactly. 

“ ‘ Excuse  me,  ma’am,  have  yez  got  it  in  your 
shawl?’  I says,  kind  of  stupid-like. 

She  just  laughed,  and  then  she  reached  out  and  took 
my  hand  and  led  me  dowm  a little  path  till  W’e  came  to 
a shack  all  painted  white  and  covered  with  vines. 
There  was  a cat  on  the  door-step  winking  at  all  my 
suns,  and,  inside,  the  kitchen  looked  as  clean  as  after 
a rain.  All  of  a sudden  the.  suns  stopped  running 
around  crazy-like,  and  piled  up  on  one  another.  I 
left  them  that  W’ay  and  stepped  inside.  I weren’t  very 
steady,  and  sat  on  a cliair,  and  she  brings  me  a 
cup  of  coffee.  Then  she  showed  me  a little  room  with 
white  sheets  on  the  bed.” 

He  paused  reminiscently.  I kept  as  still  as  a 
mouse.  The  camp  cat  jumped  to  the  floor  from  some- 
where with  a noise  that  sounded  like  an  earthquake. 
Jimmy  didn’t  notice  it. 

“ I was  sick,”  he  continued.  “ I was  damn  sick.  It 
must  have  been  two  or  three  days.  All  the  time  I kind 
of  felt  she  was  looking  after  me,  and  I heard  talk 
about  missionaries  and  heathens  all  mixed  up  with 
the  sick  things  I saw.  It  was  not  all  plain-like, 
though,  when  everything  got  very  still,  and  I guess 
I must  have  went  to  sleep. 

“ When  I got  out  of  bed  it  was  early  morning.  I 
felt  awful  shaky  and  hungry.  The  sun  was  shining 
into  the  window — only  one  of  them,  this  time — and  my 
clothes  was  folded  up  on  a chair.  She  must  have  un- 
dressed me,  and  I often  w'ondercd  how  she  did  it,  she 
was  so  thin-like.  I wondered  about  lots  of  things 
before  1 was  through,  though.  Well,  I went  into  the 
kitchen,  looking  for  something  to  eat.  It  was  clean 
and  awful  shiny,  but  the  only  thing  I could  find  was 
three  potatoes  under  a pan.  I ain’t  partial  to  raw 
potatoes,  so  I lit  a fire  and  put  a kettle  on.  I was 
fixing  to  boil  them  when  she  came  in.  My,  but  she 
was  a weak  little  old  ladv!  The  only  strong  thing 
about  her  was  her  eyes.  They  were  just  like  fire,  but 
it  was  a kind  of  soft  fire. 

“‘Good  morning,  Albert,’  she  says;  ‘come  kiss  your 
mother.’ 

“ You  can  guess  how  I felt.  Scaler.  I’<1  been  drunk, 
and  I’d  been  sick,  and  the  only  mother  I ever  had 
used  to  kiss  me  with  the  face  of  a flatiron.  But  she 
just  stood  there  kind  of  smiling-Iike  and  waited, 
and  . . . and  I did  it. 

“ ‘ Now  yez  take  the  path  to  the  store,’  she  says, 

‘ and  get  some  sausages  and  tea  and  coffee  and  flour, 
and  have  it  hung  up  to  me.’ 

“ ‘ Yes,  ma’am.’  I says,  and  walks  out.  There  was 
another  little  path  besides  the  one  I had  come — I re- 
membered that — and  I took  it.  It  led  to  the  village. 
I’ll  be  telling  yez  the  name  later,”  he  added,  hastily, 
and  with  infinite  cunning  at  my  look  of  inquiry. 
“ Well,  I found  the  store  and  bought  everything  I 
could  think  of.” 

Suspicion  was  growing  in  my  soul.  “ Jimmy,”  I 
said,  “how  did  you  know'  whom  to  charge  it  to?” 

“ I didn’t  know’.”  he  confessed,  with  no  signs  of  per- 
turbation. “ I paid  for  it.” 

“ Jimmy.”  I interrupted,  still  more  st<*rnly,  “ how 
could  you  pay  for  it?”  It  was  axiomatic  that  Jimmy’s 
wealth  was  seldom  burdensome  after  a week’s  spree, 
and  this  one  appeared  to  have  lasted  much  longer. 

“ Luck  was  with  me,”  he  continued,  calmly.  “ 1 was 
w’ondering  how  to  pay  for  it  myself,  when  I happened 
to  remember  that  me  and  another  sport  started  to 
smoke  money  at  one  stage  of  the  game.  I finds  iiiy 
pipe  and  pulls  a ten-dollar  bill  out  of  it  only  a little 
mussed.  Money  don’t  smoke  easy.” 

I subsided.  I knew  his  capabilities,  and,  afU*r-  all, 
anything  may  be  true. 

‘‘I  took  all  the  .stii^jbai^  |IUmL.wc  both  cooked. 
Lord!  how'  I ate!  YoW  Hau  oW^r'-'seJn  her  eat.  too — • 
she  must  have  beffl  rtpaiijlN  ju«t  lik<-  a 

bird,  all  tlie  samer  ISwJ  bdulJb  iWYa^Cltalk  while  she 
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was  eating,  too.  As  soon  as  the  dishes  were  washed 
she  sits  down  in  a rocking-chair  and  goes  to  sleep,  and 
I went  outdoors  to  look  around.  It  was  awful  pretty. 
There  wore  flowers  and  rose-bushes  everywhere,  mostly 
hollyhocks  and  common-like  flowers  that  don’t  seem 
dressed  u|) — just  flowers.  I found  one  rose-bush  all 
brown  and  dead-looking,  and  it  smelled  of  whiskey. 
She  must  have  poured  my  bottles  on  it.  It  made  me 
want  a drink  something  awful.  I looked  through  my 
clothes,  and  then  went  quiet,  so  as  not  to  wake  her,  all 
over  the  house.  Nary  a drop  could  I, find  and  I must 
have  had  the  matter  of  twenty  pints  on  me  when  I go 
to  the  shack;  I remembered  I jingled  like  sleigh-lwlls. 
Then  I started  down  the  little  path  I had  come  first. 
I knew  there  was  booze  where  I had  drop{)ed  when  she 
found  me — I never  got  there,  though.”  He  paused  for  a 
few  moments.  It  seemed  to  me  tliat  the  psychological 
process  he  had  gone  through  was  obvious.  “ I got 
tired,  and  it  was  peaceful-like  around  the  shack.” 

“ At  night,  after  we  had  ate  our  supper,  she  got  out 
some  knitting  and  rocked  and  talked.  I just  sat  on  a 
chair.  It  seems  I was  her  son  Albert  and  a mission- 
ary. What  I was  missioning  I don’t  know.  She  talked 


“ How?”  I asked. 

“ I persuaded  them,”  he  answered,  grimly.  The 
mo<lus  operand!  of  Jimmy’s  persuasiveness  was  primi- 
tive. 

“ Don't  be  interrupting.  I was  tired  of  hanging 
around,  anyway,  so  I got  a job  chopping.  I’d  be  off 
at  five  and  back  before  it  got  dark.  She  always  got 
me  breakfast,  but  she  never  thought  of  lunch,  and  I 
didn’t  want  to  bother  her.  I’d  steal  something  the 
evening  before.  When  I got  home  I’d  tend  to  the  hens 
— we  bought  some  hens  and  built  a place  for  them — 
and  worked  around  the  garden.  After  dark  I’d  sit  and 
smoke.  She  liked  to  have  me  smoke  and  wouldn’t  l)e- 
gin  to  talk  till  I did,  then  I’d  listen  to  her  soft  voice, 
and  maylH*  go  to  sleep,  and  then  nine  o’clwk  would 
tome  and  she’d  make  me  kiss  her  and  we’d  go  to  bed. 
It  was  awful  quiet,  somehow.  There  was  one  day  that 
was  awful,  though.  I got  home  late  and  she  met  mo 
at  the  door.  There  weren't  no  supper  cooking  and  her 
eyes  were  wild.  ‘ What  did  yez  leave  me  for,  all  these 
■ears?  What  did  yez  leave  me  for?’  she  yelled.  ‘Ain’t 
always  l)cen  a gootl  motiier  to  yez?’  and  she  l)egan 
to  sob  and  moan  and  twist  her  little  old  hands  some- 


When I woke  up  in  the  woods  she  was  bending  over  me  ” 


all  the  time  and  kind  of  to  herself.  I tried  answer- 
ing at  fir.st,  but  she  didn’t  pay  any  attention  or  it 
seemed  to  bother  her,  so  I stopped  saying  ‘ yes,  ma’am,’ 
and  just  sat.  I found  out  a lot  about  myself  by  and 
by,  1 had  to  be  careful,  though.  Now  and  then  she 
was  awful  smart.  I lost  my  eye  to  the  cannil>als  first, 
and  then,  without  thinking,  falling  down-stairs.  It 
took  a long  time  explaining  that,  and  I’m  not  sure  she 
believed  me.  She’d  sho<»t  a question  at  me  and  then 
put  her  eyes  on  me  all  blazing,  and  I had  to  answer 
quick.  I got  uster  it,  though,  and  it  didn’t  matter 
much,  because  she  forgot  right  away,  mostly.  For 
about  a week  we  went  along  just  the  same,  me  work- 
ing in  the  garden  and  fixing  up  the  wood-pile,  and  she 
sleeping  a lot  when  she  wasn’t  cleaning  everything.  I 
found  out  she  kept  her  money  in  an  old  teapot;  there 
was  eight  cents  in  it,  and  I put  the  rest  of  the  ten 
dollars  there.  She  never  noticed  it.  She  told  me  she 
had  poured  a lot  of  stuff  I had  brought  from  foreign 
parts  on  the  white  rose-bush.  She  thought  it  was 
dope  to  make  it  grow.  Perhaps  that  it  was  good  for 
some  flowers,  but  it  was  bad  for  others.  I didn’t  dare 
.«ay  nothing.  She  was  looking  at  me  very  sharp. 
Anyway,  she  nev’r  said  nothing  about  it  again  or 
about  me  being  sick,  I kept  thinking  all  the  time 
that  I’d  go  back  to  camp  and  chop,  but  I didn’t  feel 
like  chopping.  I was  all  right — not  having  a good  time, 
but  peaceful-like,  different  from  what  I had  been  uster. 
Well,  then  I found  ouT^lte  owed  fortv-t#o  dollars  at 
thej-^^jj^  ^ made 


thing  awful.  I got  supper,  but  she  wouldn’t  eat 
nothing,  and  just  kept  asking  me  why  I left  her,  and 
getting  worse  and  worse.  I nearly  went  crazy.  At 
last  she  got  crying  so  that  I couldn’t  stand  it.  I just 
grabl)ed  her  up  and  carried  her  around,  and  that  kind 
of  «|uieted  her.  She  didn’t  weigh  nothing,  so  1 just 
lugged  her  up  and  down  till  she  began  to  shake  and 
say  she  was  cold.  I heated  some  water  and  i)ut  her 
feet  in  it,  and  by  and  by  she  went  to  sleep.  It  was 
awful!” 

Jimmy’s  mouth  was  twitching  and  great  beads  of 
sweat  stoo<l  out  on  his  forehead.  I looked  at  the 
rigid,  sinister  bulk  of  the  man  and  marveled. 

” It  happened  the  same  way  once  when  I was  late 
again,  and  once  when  a skunk  killed  one  of  our  hens 
and  tore  it  to  pieces  on  a pansy  bed,  but  that  was  all. 
Her  cheeks  began  to  get  a kind  of  light- redder  every 
day,  and  she  looked  more  hearty,  and  often,  in  the 
evening,  she’d  put  down  her  knitting  and  sing  hymns, 
mostly  the  thin,  bird-sounding  kind.  It  was  great. 
She’d  talk  about  missionaries  by  the  hour  and  how 
fine  it  was  of  me  to  devote  my  life  to  teaching  some 
word  or  other — me.  a river  hog!” 

•Timmy  was  silent  a long  time,  slowly  revolving  the 
l)ast  in  his  mind. 

“ VVI’y  did  you  come  away?”  I asked,  softly. 

“ The  chopping  joh  gave  out.  and  there  was  no 
winter  work  there.  Wo  had  only  a little  money — but 
the  store  was  paid,”  he  added,  in  parenthesis,  ‘‘so  I 
came.  I’m  missionarying.”  he  added,  defiantly.  “ I 
took  a month  to  break  it  to  her  slow  till  slie  got  uster 


it.  The  day  before  I went,  while  I was  looking  over 
things  to  see  they  was  all  right,  she  slip{K>d  away  and 
was  gone  till  night.  I was  scared.  When  she  came 
l)ack  she  had  a big  package.  In  the  morning  my 
clothes  was  gone,  all  but  my  |>ants,  and  she  made  me 
put  on  them  you  was  so  pleased  to  see  me  in,”  he  con- 
tinued. grimly.  ‘‘She  said  they  was  more  suitable.” 

“ What  did*  you  say  her  name  was?”  I asked  in  the 
silence  tliat  followed.  The  Lord  only  knows  why!  I 
hated  myself  the  moment  afterward.  Jimmy  was 
equal  tc  the  question,  or  his  simplicity  was  deeiier 
than  guile. 

“They  called  her  in  the  village  the  little  old  lady — 
never  woman,  always  lail} ,”  he  said,  jiroudly.  “ They 
was  all  afraid  of  her.  1 know  she  was  loony,”  he  ac- 
knowledged. “ but  it  was  such  a good  loonyness.  She 
just  didn’t  seem  to  rememlier  things  very  clearly  from 
day  to  day,  kind  of  only  kept  the  general  run  of 
them.” 

We  both  sat  in  silence,  I was  stunned,  to  say  the 
least.  Jimmy,  perched  heavily  on  the  edge  of  the 
cookee’s  bunk,  glowered  al>sently  at  a highly  colored 
lithograph  on  the  wall  extolling  tlic  excellence  of  a 
cure  for  horse  colic.  I had  drawn  myself  up  to  a 
sitting  position  on  the  pile  of  .socks  and  the  sweater, 
and  stared  at  the  stove.  A volley  of  lumber-jack  oaths, 
unequaled  in  vileness  by  any  profanity  on  earth, 
came  from  the  “ bar,”  where  the  poker  game  was 
under  full  headway, 

•Timmy  spoke: 

“ Will  you  write  me  a letter.  Scaler?” 

I silently  got  a pen,  paper,  and  envelope,  pulled  out 
the  soap-box  that  served  me  as  a writing-desk,  and 
waited. 

“ Head  it  ‘ Africa,’  ” he  announced. 

“But,  Jimmy,”  I said,  “the  post-mark  . . .” 

“ Africa,”  he  reiterated,  positively, 

“ Dear  Mam, — I take  my  pen  in  hand  to  tell  that 
this  letter  will  reach  you  straight  by  the  hand  of  a 
friend  of  mine  who  is  another  missionary  going  to 
Woodsville.” 

He  paused  here  for  breath  and  to  gaze  at  me 
triumphantly. 

“ All  is  fine  and  dandy  on  the  missionary  job,  and 
all  send  their  respects.  The  inclosed  thirty  dollars  is 
part  of  what  you  gave  me  when  I was  a kid.  and  I 
pay  ba-,*k  with  much  thanks.  There  is  more  coming, 
I come  back  after  the  drive.  Yours  respectfully, 
•Timmy.  I mean  Albert,”  he  corrected  himself. 

“May  I change  it  a little?”  I asked. 

“ Do  your  damndest,”  he  a.ssentcd.  gloomily.  “ It 
took  me  two  days  to  make  that  up.” 

I wrote  as  follows: 

“ Dear  Mother, — This  letter  will  be  mailed  to  you 
by  a friend  of  mine  who  is  going  to  spread  the  word 
among  the  luml)ermen  at  Wowlsville. 

“ I sc*nd  thirty  dollars  to  a])ply  on  the  amount  which 
you  advanced  me  in  my  youth  and  will  send  more 
later. 

“ All  is  well  with  me.  and  I shall  be  with  you  in  the 
spring.  With  bi*st  love. 

“ Your  .son. 

.Alrert.” 


I read  it  slowly  to  Jimmy,  and  he  nmlded.  Then 
he  pulled  a ten  and  four  five-dollar  bills  from  his 
pocket  and  gave  them  to  me.  I slip|)ed  them  into  the 
envelo|H'  witli  the  letter,  and  sealed  it. 

“ Have  it  regi.-'tered.”  I said,  as  I hande<l  it  to  him, 

“ You  bet  your  soul.”  he  answered,  and  went  out 
the  door,  down  the  road  toward  tlie  company’s  store. 

I was  called  on  to  write  several  such  letters  during 
the  winter. 

The  drive  was  over.  The  New  England  spring  was 
fairly  Pursting  with  warmth  and  sweetness,  as  though 
each  day  would  make  up  for  the  rigors  of  the  w^inter. 

The  men  lia»l  b(H*n  laid  off  in  the  morning,  and  had 
taken  complete  possession  of  the  town.  Liquor,  its 
quantity,  and  the  mystery  of  its  advent,  ecpialed  only 
by  its  Vileness,  was  fast  doing  its  deadly  work.  By 
night-time  the  place  was  a hell,  the  few  rural  repre- 
sentatives of  the  law  powerless. 

I had  the  misfortune,  early  in  the  afternoon,  to 
offend  a drink-haughty  knight  of  the  pick-pole,  and 
escaped  my  fate  only  by  undignified  flight.  T^ater  I 
was  told  lie  was  hunting  me,  and,  as  was  poetically 
quoted,  intended  to  stamp  out  my  guts.  Quite  frankly, 
I was  looking  for  a place  of  refuge.  I found  it  when  I 
came  to  anchor  late  in  the  evening  in  the  back  room 
of  a hotel.  A roaring  poker  game  was  under  way, 
but  it  was  the  nearest  to  a quiet  place  in  the  whole 
town ; also  the  doors  were  locked  and  barreil  at  tw'elve 
o’clo<-k.  I slept  uncomfortably  draped  over  the  back 
of  a chair  the  better  part  of  the  night,  waking  now 
and  then  to  realize  dimly  that  Jimmy  was  winning 
hugely,  principally  because  he  was  the  only  8ol)er  man 
in  the  crowd.  Morning  came  at  last,  and  I arose 
wearily,  intent  upon  catching  the  first  train  to  civiliza- 
tion. Jimmy  went  out  of  the  door  with  me. 

“ I suppose  you  are  going  back,”  I hazarded,  for 
want  of  something  better  to  say. 

“Oh!  You  mean  that  damned  lie  I told  yez  in  the 
woods,”  he  answered.  “ I’m  going  to  get  drunk.” 

The  morning  was  silent,  drab-colored,  and  gloomy. 
I pondered  wearily,  as  I paced  my  half-hour  wait  up 
and  down  the  station  platform,  on  the  absolute  dreari- 
ness of  all  things,  I told  myself  that  Jimmy  tore  up 
my  letters  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight,  and  put  the 
money  back  in  his  pocket.  It  was  not  a morning  for 
belief  in  anything. 

Suddenly  niy  eye  was  caught  by  a figure  emerging 
from  the  mist  across  the  tracks.  It  was  clad  in  a 
linen  duster,  high  hat,  and  frock-coat,  and  walked  as 
though  on  uncertain  stilts.  One  bright  blue  eye 
glanced  furtively  to  the  right  and  left. 

.Tust  then  the*  sun  came  up  over  the  New  Hampshire 
hills,  and,  as  I swung  on  the  train,  I suddenly  knew 
beyond  question  .that,  thb,  piprning-glories  were  wide 
open  and  caught  Wfe'tjagrklide  of  lavender  iu  the  soft 
summer  air. 
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The  Fifty-per-cent.  Drop 

Ix  1906  $95,000  was  paid  for  a seat  on 
the  New  York  stock  exchange.  Recently 
a sale  was  made  at  $48,000.  During  the 
past  seven  years,  in  other  words,  the 
price  of  membership  in  the  exchange 
has  l)een  cut  e.xactly  in  half. 

Does  it  mdan  that  the  value  of  the 
privilege  of  doing  business  on  the  Ex- 
change is  actually  fifty  per  cent,  less, 
or  is  it  merely  a case  of  the  price  of 
membership  being  temporarily  depressed? 
Not  in  a long  time,  it  is  true,  have  stock 
exchange  seats  sold  as  low  as  at  present, 
but  on  several  occasions  in  recent  years 
they  have  sold  down  substantially  in 
price,  only  later,  and  easily  enough,  to 
recover  their  loss.  Is  the  present  just  an- 
other of  these  occasions — a dip  in  price 
more  serious  than  the  others  but  to  be 
followed  by  ultimate  recovery — or  does  it 
indicate  a permanent  change  in  condi- 
tions, and  that  the  privilege  of  doing 
business  on  the  stock  exchange  has  be- 
come permanently  less  valuable  than  it 
used  to  be? 

Intelligent  answer  to  that  question  de- 
pends upon  appreciation  of  the  causes  of 
the  decline  in  the  price  of  stock-exchange 
memberships.  These  are  threefold.  The 
first  is  the  war  which  has  been  waged  on 
large-scale  enterprise,  industrial  and  rail- 
road, during  the  past  six  or  eight  years, 
and  which,  has  had  the  effect  of  driving 
the  public  largely  out  of  the  investment 
and  speculative  markets.  The  second  is 
the  popular  feeling  against  speculation 
which  has  been  developed  and  which 
lately  has  crystallized  in  all  manner  of 
effort  to  reprlate  the  business  of  the 
stock  exchanges.  The  thitd  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a great  mass  of  public-utility  and 
other  securities  of  a class  rarely  dealt  in 
on  stock  exchanges,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  “ open  ” markets  in  these  shares 
and  bonds. 

How’  the  first  of  these  things,  the  war 
on  big  capital  combinations  and  the  de- 
termined efforts  to  rej^late  the  railways, 
has  operated  to  restrict  the  buying  and 
selling  of  securities  on  the  stock  exchange 
is  only  too  apparent.  It  has  happened  in 
the  case  of  Standard  Oil  and  American 
Tobacco  that  compulsory  dissolution  has 
been  followed  by  great  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  stocks  of  the  subsidiary  com- 
panies. That  fact,  however,  has  by  no 
means  been  enough  to  reassure  the  pub- 
lic w’ith  regard  to  possible  effects  of 
government  proce<>dings  against  other 
companies.  There  is  hardly  a really  big 
corporation  in  the  country  immune  from 
attack  under  the  trust  laws  existing,  and 
by  no  means  have  investors  been  willing 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  general 
outcome  of  dissolution  suits  would  be 
similar  to  that  in  the  case  of  American 
'I’obacco  and  Standard  Oil.  In  ignorance 
of  where  the  lightning  might  be  expected 
next  to  strike,  security-buyers,  so  far  as 
the  shares  of  the  industrial  combinations 
are  concerned,  have  preferred  to  keep  out 
of  the  market  altogether. 

Very  much  the  same  thing  has  been 
true  with  regard  to  railroad  shares. 
Government  suits  brought  against  the 
railways  under  the  Sherman  law  have,  it 
is  true,  been  much  less  in  number  than 
in  the  case  of  the  industrials,  but  not  less 
disquieting  has  been  the  activity  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  of 
the  various  state  railway  commissions 
in  the  matter  of  regulation.  Reflecting 
the  popular  wave  of  anti-railroad  senti- 
ment which  has  been  sweeping  the  coun- 
try, legislative  and  regulatory  bodies 
everywhere  have  been  placing  restrictions 
vipon  railway  operations,  physical  and 
financial,  which  have  seriously  curtailed 
railway  profits.  The  matter  of  freight- 
rates  and  the  refusal  to  allow  the  rail- 
ways to  compensate  themselves  for  the 
w’age  increases  they  have  been  forced  to 
grant  is  the  most  prominent  example, 
but  by  no  means  the  only  one. 

Investors,  in  consequence,  have  been 
very  chary  about  buying  railroad  stocks, 
even  the  standard  issues.  The  railroads, 
the  feeling  has  been,  will  be  allowed  to 
earn  only  almut  so-and-so  much,  anyway, 
and  any  increase  in  dividends  will  be 
frowned  upon.  What,  then,  from  the  in- 
vestor’s standpoint,  is  the  use  of  buying 
securities  of  this  class?  Investment 
brokers  have  found  that  a hard  question 
to  answ’er.  In  only  too  many  cases  they 
have  answered  it  "by  admitting  the  con- 
tention and  advising  tluur  clients  to  keep 
away  from  the  railroad  shares  and  put 
their  money  into  something  else. 

That  is  the  first  thing  that  has  hurt 
business  on  the  stock  exchange  and 
worked  to  lower  the  price  people  are  will- 
ing^ to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  doing 
business  there.  But  is  this  a permanent 
influence?  It  would  hardly  /(beYh  so. 
There  is  still  hard  sledding  khead 
some  of  the  big  capital  combinAjo^  kntf 
the  bqsineee  of  regulating  the  railroads 
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has  by  no  means  been  completed,  but  real 
progress  bas  been  made  and  before  very 
long  now  there  is  certain  to  prevail  a 
more  reasonable  relation  between  business 
and  the  government.  We  have  been  going 
throrigh  a great  change  in  our  business 
and  economic  life  and  during  the  process 
corporation  securities  have  become  less  de- 
sirable from  the  investor’s  point  of  view, 
but  with  the  completion  of  the  change 
securities  are  going  to  be  just  as  valu- 
able and  as  much  sought  for  as  they  ever 
were.  There  will  not,  it  is  true,  be  the 
same  inducement  to  speculate  marketwise 
on  the  probability  of  “melons”  and 
“ mergers,”  but  thousands  of  people  who 
under  the  old  order  of  things  were  afraid 
to  touch  corporation  securities  will,  under 
the  new  rCgime,  invest  their  money  that 
way.  And  that,  of  course,  will  be  a 
great  thing  for  the  business  of  the  ex- 
change. 

The  second  thing  which  has  hurt  the 
price  of  stock-exchange  memberships  is 
the  grow’th  of  popular  sentiment  against 
stock  speculation  as  it  has  been  carried 
on,  and  the  determined  efforts  made  to 
legislate  against  it.  Following  the  panic, 
the  whole  matter  was  brought  before  the 
public  and  investigated  and  discussed  as 
never  before.  The  upshot  was  a popular 
clamor  for  restriction  of  the  business, 
which,  as  is  always  the  case  under  such 
circumstances,  took  the  form  of  demands 
that  all  sorts  of  unreasonable  and  unjust 
things  be  done.  A good  example  is  the 
recent  recommendation  of  the  Fujo  Com- 
mission that  all  stock  exchanges  be  forced 
to  incorporate  at  once  under  penalty  of 
members  being  debarred  from  the  use  of 
the  United  States  mails. 

Of  the  enactment  into  law  of  most  of 
these  radical  and  ill-advised  proposals 
there  is  very  little  danger  indeed,  but  that 
the  ultimate  effect  of  the  agitation  will 
be  to  bring  about  considerable  changes  in 
the  business  of  dealing  in  stocks  is  very 
generally  admitted.  There  is  little  doubt, 
for  instance,  that  an  effective  check  has 
been  put  upon  narrow-margin  gambling 
by  persons  of  small  means.  Manipulative 
operations,  too,  involving  the  “ washing  ” 
of  stocks  on  the  exchange  have  come  in 
for  universal  condemnation  and  w’ill  never 
again  be  carried  on  to  anything  like  the 
same  extent  in  the  past.  In  these  and 
several  other  directions  the  amount  of 
business  transacted  bn  the  stock  ex- 
change will  be  diminished.  But  by  no 
means  is  that  saying  that  the  business  of 
the  exchange  will  suffer.  By  all  that 
element  among  the  members  of  the  ex- 
change who  are  abreast  with  tne  times  it 
is  fre'Iy  admitted  that  such  business  is 
highly  undesirable — that,  looked  at  from 
a cold-blooded  business  standpoint,  the 
commissions  it  yields  are  far  less  than  the 
possible  commissions  it  keeps  away. 

In  the  fact,  therefore,  tliat  the  public 
demands  that  the  stock  exchange  clean 
house  there  is  nothing  permanently  detri- 
mental to  the  value  of  the  privilege  of 
doing  business  on  the  exchange.  Public 
sentiment  in  such  a matter  is  certain  to 
express  itself  in  a radical  and  unreason- 
ing way  and  one  calculated  to  cause 
nervousness  among  those  engaged  in  the 
business.  But  of  any  of  these  wild-eyed  pro- 
posals being  actually  adopted  the  danger 
is  slight  indeed.  The  very  possibility  is 
in  itself  disquieting,  but  is,  after  all,  a 
purely  temporary  influence.  After  the  ex- 
citement has  run  its  course  and  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  for  self-ex- 
ploitation has  been  taken  by  demagogues 
and  self-seekers,  the  natural  good  sense 
of  the  American  people  will  assert  itself 
and  the  maintenance  of  free  and  open 
markets  for  securities  will  be  helped  and 
not  hindered. 

The  third  thing  which  has  operated  to 
bring  about  a reduction  in  the  price 
charged  for  the  privilege  of  doing  busi- 
ness on  the  exchange  is  the  diversion  of 
investors’  capital  into  “ outside  ” securi- 
ties and  the  rapid  development  of  the 
“ outside  ” market — not  the  “ Curb,”  but 
the  market  directly  between  houses.  To 
deny  the  importance  of  such  trading 
would  he  impossible.  No  record  of  the 
transactions  is  kept,  but,  daily,  they  run 
into  big  figures.  Practically  all  of  the 
new  public-utility  stocks  and  bonds 
brought  out  in  such  quantity  during  the 
past  few  years,  the  greater  part  of  the 
new  industrial  preferred  shares,  the 
securities  of  all  the  hydro-electric,  timber, 
and  other  propositions  based  on  natural 
resources — these  are  merely  a few  of  the 
classes  of  stocks  and  bonds  which  go  to 
make  up  the  great  “ outside  ” market. 

If  the  “ outside  ” market  came  into 
direct  competition  with  the  stock-ex- 
change market  it  would  be  a bad  thing 
for  thJ  latter,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
t irt."!  fortunately  for  the  interests 

Cl  S£eL  ^h&nge,  this  trading  outside 
re^P^nts  overflow  and  not  competition. 


There  is  no  market  outside  in  Union  Pa- 
cific or  Steel  or  the  coppers  or  anything 
else  actively  dealt  in  on  the  Board.  Deal- 
ings outside  the  exchange  are  on  a big 
scale,  but  are  almost  exclusively  in  securi- 
ties not  listed  on  the  exchange  at  all. 
Great  as  has  been  the  development  of  the 
outside  market,  there  is  just  one  place 
where  any  considerable  order  in  a 
“ listed  ” security  can  be  executed,  and 
that  is  on  the  floor  of  the  stock  exchange. 

Development  of  an  outside  market  in 
which  large-scale  security  transactions 
can  be  carried  on  has  had  the  effect 
of  making  stock  - exchange  memberships 
seem  less  valuable,  but  has  really  hurt 
their  value  not  in  the  slightest.  Restora- 
tion of  confidence  in  listed  railroad  and 
industrial  securities  will  quickly  enough 
prove  that  the  right  to  do  business  on  the 
stock  exchange  is,  as  it  has  always  been, 
a privilege  worth  a lot  of  money. 


Orator  vs.  Stenographer 

VViiETiiER  it  is  due  to  the  speed  mania 
of  the  age  or  something  else,  according  to 
the  dean  of  the  reportorial  corps  of  the 
national  House  of  Representatives,  mem- 
bers of  the  Lower  House  of  Congress  have 
increased  the  average  speed  at  which  they 
talk  approximately  twenty-five  per  cent. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  maximum 
speed  limit  has  been  increased,  but  fully 
fifty  men  in  the  House  now  talk  at  a high 
rate  of  speed  where  oUe  reached  the 
maximum  a few  years  ago.  Four  or  five 
years  ago  there  were  only  two  or  three 
members  who  talked  so  rapidly  that  the 
stenographers  had  to  utilize  their  best 
efforts  to  keep  up  with  them.  Former 
Congressman  Charles  Littlefield  of  Maine 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  fastest 
and  steadiest  talker  in  the  House  four 
years  ago.  His  average  for  four  hours  on 
one  occasion  was  196  words  a minute, 
a rate  that  would  make  even  some  of  the 
professional  reporters  scatter  ink  for 
yards  around.  Until  Mr.  Littlefield 
entered  Congress  the  record  was  held  hy 
Henry  U.  Johnson,  of  Indiana.  This  man 
talked  so  fast  that  it  was  necessary  to 
use  a double  check  for  accuracy — that  is, 
two  stenographers  taking  him  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  said  that  there  was  much  re- 
joicing among  the  stenographers  when 
Mr.  Johnson  failed  of  re-election.  But  in 
the  present  Congress  there  are  several 
Mien  who  talk  almost  as  fast  as  did  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Indiana.  Notable  among  these 
are  Mr.  Martin,  of  South  Dakota,  and 
Mr.  Murray,  of  Massachusetts.  There  are 
others  who  exceed  Mr.  Littlefield’s  best. 
The  relief  comes  to  the  reporters,  however, 
in  the  slow  drawl  of  the  Southern  repre- 
sentatives, some  of  whom  speak  as 
slowly  as  eighty  words  a minute. 

The  best  stenographer  the  House  corps 
ever  has  known  was  the  late  Andrew 
Devine.  How  fast  Devine  could  actually 
write  shorthand  no  one  ever  knew.  That 
he  could  maintain  a speed  of  .300  words  a 
minute  is  l)eyond  question,  and  perhaps 
he  was  the  only  man  ever  heard  of  who 
could  fall  behind  a speaker  a couple,  of 
hundred  words  and  then  catch  up  without 
the  least  difficulty. 


A Plague  of  Crayfish 

Crayfish  of  terrestrial  habits  abound 
in  warm  and  moist  situations  all  over  the 
central  United  States,  and  in* some  places 
are  a decided  obstacle  to  agriculture. 
They  dwell  in  vertical  burrows  which  are 
carried  down  to  the  ground-water,  and 
these  holes  are. often  exceedingly  numer- 
ous and  close  together.  Some  species 
form  the  soil  they  excavate  into  pellets 
and  mold  them  into  chimney-like  turrets 
several  inches  high  above  the  mouth  of 
the  hole,  the  practical  advant^e  to  the 
occupant  of  which  is  the  keeping  out  of 
surface-water,  and  perhaps  of  some  en- 
emies, as  snakes  and  kingfishers.  These 
turrets  are  a great  nuisance  to  the  man 
who  tries  to  mow  a meadow  in  which 
they  exist,  the  clay  chimneys  clogging  the 
knives  of  his  machine.  Worse  than  this, 
however,  is  the  situation  in  Mississippi 
and  Alabama,  where  these  cru.staceans 
infest  certain  areas,  estimated  at  not  less 
than  1.000  square  miles,  upon  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  raise  any  crops  with 
profit.  Crayfish  living  in  streams  feed 
upon  animal  food  for  the  most  part,  and 
perform  a useful  scavenger  service  in  rid- 
ding the  water  of  dead  fishes  and  other 
carrion.  These  terrestrial,  well-dwelling 
varieties,  however,  seem  to  live  mainly, 
if  not  entirely,  on  the  roots  of  plants, 
and  hence  are  destructive  to  toe  vegeta- 
tion within  their  reach.  When,  as  hap- 
pens in  badly  infested  districts,  their 
holes  numlier  from  8,000  to  12.000  to 
the  acre,  the  damage  they  may  do  is 
easily  calculated.  This  damage  occurs 
especially  just  after  the.  plant  “appears 
sprouting  above  the  ground,  and  it  is 
stated  that  large  fields  of  young  cotton 
have  disappeared  in  a single'night.  Corn 
goes  the  same  way,  but  not  so  completely 
as  cotton.  The  increase  of  the  creatures 
is  rapid,  and  they  are  hard  to  get  rid  of. 


One  planter  gathered  twenty-seven  bar- 
rels from  his  fields,  and  the  following  year 
could  get  thirteen  barrels  more.  Drain- 
ing the  land  through  deeply  laid  tiles  is 
beneficial;  and  it  is  recommended  to 
harassed  planters  to  catch  all  they  can 
and  poison  the  rest  with  bisulphide  of 
carbon.  They  are  edible  when  well 
cooked,  and  at  any  rate  ought  to  be  fat- 
tening food  for  pigs  and  chickens. 


Egypt’s  Debt  to  Earthworms 

The  fertility  of  the  valley  of  the  White 
Nile  is  renowned.  British  scientific  sur- 
veyors report  that  its  remarkable  pro- 
ductiveness is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
diligence  of  earthworms,  which  have  been 
digging  it  for  thousands  of  years.  Ob- 
servations are  recorded  showing  that  dur- 
ing the  active  six  months  of  each  year  the 
castings  of  the  worms  brought  to  the  sur- 
face there  amount  to  about  240,000 
pounds  an  acre.  Spread  out  evenly,  this 
would  make  an  appreciable  annual  layer. 
Darwin  estimated  that  the  castings  of 
five  years  in  England  would  cover  the 
whole  kingdom  with  a layer  of  new  earth 
an  inch*  thicR.  In  the  Nile  valley  the 
layer  would  doubtless  be  thicker  were 
the  worms  equally  numerous  and  busy, 
as  appears  to  be  tbe  case,  because  the  pro- 

Iiortion  of  non-arable  land  there  is  much 
ess  than  in  the  British  Isles.  It  must  be 
remembered,  also,  that,  in  addition  to  the 
beneficial  service  of  stirring  up  the  soil, 
admitting  air  and  water  more  easily,  and 
bringing  deep  deposits  to  the  surface, 
there  is  a constant  fertilization  effected 
by  the  vegetable  matter  dragged  into 
their  burrows  by  the  worms,  much  of 
which  is  left  to  decay  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good. 


The  Basque  Language 

It  is  said  that  though  the  Basque  lan- 
guage, which  is  spoken  in  the  Pyrenees,  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  languages 
to  acquire,  the  youngest  child,  conscious  of 
his  own  thought,  can  express  himself  per- 
fectly in  it.  It  is  averred  that,  in  vigor 
and  word-painting,  this  is  the  richest  of 
all  languages.  This  may  be  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  nouns,  pronouns,  and  ad- 
jectives change  into  verbs  at  will,  and 
verbs  may  be  transformed  into  nouns  and 
adjectives.  Every  part  of  speech,  and 
even  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  can  be 
declined  like  nouns,  and  adjectives  are 
conjugated  like  verbs. 


50,000-H.-P.  Lightning  Bolt 

The  “ horse-power  ” of  a bolt  of  light- 
ning, which  struck  a house  in  Hesse  last 
summer,  has  been  calculated  by  a German 
scientist  at  no  less  than  .'>0,000. 

The  calculation  was  based  upon  the  fact 
that  the  lightning  instantly  melted  two 
large  nails.  An  electric  current  of  200 
amperes  and  20,000  volts  might,  it  is  said, 
have  accomplished  the  work  in  one  second, 
but  the  lightning  did  it  in  a very  small 
fraction  of  a second. 


STRENGTH 

Without  Overloading  the  Stomach 

The  business  man,  especially,  needs 
food  in  the  morning  that  will  not  over- 
load the  stomach,  but  give  mental  vigor 
for  the  day. 

Much  depends  on  the  start  a man  gets 
each  day,  as  to  how  he  mav  expect  to 
accomplish  the  work  on  hand. 

He  can’t  be  alert,  with  a heavy^  fried- 
meat-and-potatoes  breakfast,  requiring  a 
lot  of  vital  cnerg>'  in  liigesting  it. 

A Calif,  business  man  trira  to  find 
some  food  combination  that  would  not 
overload  the  stomach  in  the  morning,  but 
that  would  produce  energy. 

He  writes: 

“For  years  I w'as  unable  to  find  a break- 
fast foo<I  that  had  nutrition  enough  to  sus- 
tain a busineas  man  without  overloading  his 
stomach,  causing  indigestion  and  kindred 
ailments. 

“Being  a very  busy  and  also  a very 
nervous  man,  I decided  to  mve  up  break- 
fast altogether.  But  luckily  1 was  in- 
duced to  trv  Grape-Nuts. 

“Since  that  morning  I have  been  a 
new  man:  can  work  without  tiring,  my 
head  is  clear  and  my  nerves  strong  and 
quiet. 

“I  find  four  teaspoonfuls  of  Grape- 
Nuts  with  one  of  su^r  and  a small  quantit  y 
of  cold  milk,  is  delicious  as  the  cereal  paii 
of  the  morning  meal,  and  invigorates  me 
for  the  day’s  business.”  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read  the 
little  book,  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in 


Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  fier.uino,  trus,  .#mlk  full  of  human 
Interest.  ♦ - 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  WEEK 

Gerhart  Hauptmann’s  “ Atlantis  ” 

BY  F.  M.  COLBY 


T does  not  speak  very  well  for  the 
honesty  of  American  book  reviewers 
that  so  few  of  them  expressed  the 
disgust  they  undoubtedly  felt  on 
W reading  Hauptmann’s  latest  novel. 
Umpu'stionably  it  puzzled  and 
wearied  the  great'  majority  of 
them,  and  yet  thev  joined  in  tlie 
chorus  of  praise.  To  one  who,  like 
the  present  writer,  has  followed  the  trail  of  its  lit- 
erary commentators  through  our  newspapers  and 
magazines,  it  is  obvious  that  most  of  the  “ apprecia- 
tions ” of  Hauptmann’s  Atlantis  had  no  other  basis 
than  a desire  to  say  the  proper  thing.  The  reviewers 
knew  that  Hauptmann  was  a very  important  German 
writer,  but  for  the  life  of  them  they  could  not  see 
why.  Their  reviews,  for  the  most  part,  were  attempts 
to  conceal  their  private  embarrassment.  Many  of 
them  needed  a full  page  of  a Sunday  supplement  in 
which  to  hide  from  their  own  opinion,  putting  their 
readers  off  with  blocks  of  encyclopedic  information 
instead.  To  judge  by  the  sheer  bulk  of  the  comment 
it  engendered,  one  would  say  that  the  appearance  of 
the  English  version  of  Hauptmann’s  .-Itfantis  was 
clearly  the  greatest  literary  event  of  the  year.  Yet 
the  genuine  Hauptmann  enthusiasts  are  saying,  rue- 
fully. that  it  is  about  the  worst  thing  he  ever  wrote 
and  are  hinting  at  pot-boiling  motives.  There  appears 
to  l>e  some  sort  of  a misunderstanding. 

This  misunderstanding  arises  in  part  from  the  well- 
known  tendency  of  reviewers  to  conceal  the  true 
sources  of  tlieir  emotions.  Atlantis  appeared  simulta- 
neously in  German  and  English  just  after  Hauptmann 
had  received  the  Nobel  prize.  It  contained  a long 
and  vivid  description  of  the  sinking  of  an  ocean  liner, 
written  before  the  loss  of  the  Titanic,  yet  paralleling 
that  disaster  in  a striking  way.  It  reproduced  inci- 
dents of  the  author’s  visit  to  this  country  in  1894, 
mentioned  under  slightly  altered  names  certain  promi- 
nent New'  York  citizens,  and  criticized  American  art 
and  American  morals.  Now  these  are  matters  which 
can  at  a pinch  carry  their  own  interest  even  w’hen 
there  is  small  skill  in  the  telling.  Very  modest  lit- 
erary gifts  are  often  sufficient  to  prevent  an  account 
of  a general  massacre  from  seeming  dull,  nor  need  a 
man  be  a master  of  pathos  in  order*  to  move  us  by 
drowning  some  nine  hundred  persons  and  braining  a 
good  many  of  them  with  oars  before  they  sink.  The 
usual  reviewer  does  not  stop  to  think  how  he  comes 
l>y  his  goose  flesh.  He  credits  to  the  author’s  art 
the  thrills  derived  from  contact  with  the  author’s  raw 
material.  When  literature  is  lazy  it  can  always  lean 
heavily  on  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death.  It  is 
a well-known  shift  of  realist  economy.  M.  Zola,  for 
example,  could  rest  his  mind  for  chapters  at  a stretch 
and  let  a mangled  body  or  an  evil  smell  do  his  lit- 
erary work  for  him.  And  as  to  the  American  im- 
pnxssions  of  distinguished  foreigners,  they  too  have 
an  interest  all  their  own  quite,  apart  from  any  truth 
tliat  they  may  contain  or  any  skill  in  presenting 
them.  The  United  States  is  a subject  on  which  no 
distinguished  foreigner  need  bestow  any  pains.  If 
he  wrote  about  us  in  his  sleep,  we  should  still  read 
him  with  interest.  These  very  salient  features  of  the 
book — matter  almost  for  newspaper  head-lines — did, 
no  doubt,  jog  the  minds  of  reviewers,  but  they  could 
hardly  have  staved  off  weariness  throughout  the 
length  of  its  four  hundred  and  fifteen  pages.  The 
fact  that  the  weariness  was  not  more  frankly  ex- 
pre.ssed  is  explained  by  the  timidity  of  American 
“ culture.”.  The  comment,  therefore,  is  very  mislead- 
ing. It  has  provoked  one  sincere  Hauptmann  lover 
to  this  outcry: 

^‘Atlantis  was  written  while  the  boy  was  waiting 
outside  for  copy.  The  man  inside  wrings  his  hands 
and  works  like  a dog  and  is  hopeless.  The  boy  out- 
side whistles  a tune  and  cries  to  him  to  hurry.  So 
the  job  gets  done  in  a sort  of  way.  But-  it  is  not  a 
Hauptmann  job.  It  is  somebody  else’s  kind  of  a job. 
If  Atlantis  had  come  unheralded  it  would  have  at- 
tracted no  attention.  Who  would  have  welcomed  it, 
then?  The  monkey  chorus  of  criticism?  No.  The 
critics  hurrah  for  names.  They  don’t  hurrah  for 
books.  No  kind  of  a book  will  make  them  acknowl- 
edge a name.  . . . But  what  do  I care  about  Haupt- 
mann’s reputation?  I care  for  Hauptmann.  His  repu- 
tation may  take  care  of  itself.” 

Dr.  Frederick  von  Kammacher,  the  hero  of  Atlantis, 
is  a German  physician  thirty  years  of  age.  who,  after 
winning  distinction  as  a bacteriologist,  has  written 
a treatise  that  has  dismally  failed.  His  young  wife 
is  hopelessly  insane  and  his  best  friend  is  dying. 
These  depressing  events  ” induce  in  him  a state  in 
which  men  are  peculiarly  suspectible  to  love’s  poison,” 
and  he  falls  under  the  spell  of  a Swedish  dancing-girl 
of  sixteen  who.  in  a dance  called  “ Mara,  or  tlie 
Spider’s  Victim,”  has  taken  Berlin  by  storm.  In 
tlie  dance  she  is  drawn  to  the  spider,  enmeshed  in 
his  web,  and  dies,  symbolizing  thereby  the  conquest 
of  goo<l  by  evil,  symbolizing  also  the  conquest  of  Dr. 
von  Knmmacher’s  Is-autiful  soul  by  her  own  little 
black  one.  This  valuable  bit  of  double  symbolism  is 
made  to  serve  on  many  a page.  In  Dr.  von  Kam- 
macber  the  love  of  Ingigerd.  the  Swedish  daneer, 
turns  to  a disease,  and  after  putting  his  three  chil- 
dren in  school  and  taking  leave  of  his  parents  he 
follows  the  girl  on  board  the  liner  Roland  bound  for 
the  United  States.  Now  Frederick  von  Kammacher’s 
being  was  composed  of  very  dangerous,  not  to  say  ex- 
plosive, elements.  His  friends  knew  that  when  all  was 
well  with  him  he  was  a “dormant  volcano”  and  that 
when  things  were  not  well  he  spat^ forth  fire  and 
smoke.  Somctimf^he^w;,^^  effem' 

rambic  raptures- 


his  blood,  and  he  might  sonorously  evoke  the  sun  if 
it  was  daytime  and  the  constellations — especially  the 
“ chaste  Cassiopeia  ” — if  it  was  night.  Aloreover,  he 
was  nassing  through  a great  crisis  in  his  life — “ wash- 
ing the  uniform  away  from  his  soul.”  He  was  reading 
Max  Stirner’s  The  Ego  and  Its  Oicn.  He  had  already 
read  Nietzsche.  ' 

“ It  was  in  such  a crisis  that  Goethe  went  on  his 
Italian  journey,  that  Luther  nailed  his  ninety-five 
theses  to  the  cliurch  door  in  Wittenberg,  that  Ignatius 
lioyola  hung  his  weapons  in  front  of  an  image  of  the 
Virgin,  never  to  take  them  down  again,  and  that 
Jesus  was  nailed  to  the  cross.  As  for  the  young 
physician,  Frederick  von  Kammacher,  he  was  neither 
a Goethe  nor  a Luther  nor  a Loyola;  but  he  was  akin 
to  them  not  only  in  culture,  but  also  in  many  a trait 
of  genius.” 

In  short,  he.  was  one  of  those  unusual  men  whose 
lives  enter  a peculiar  phase  at  about  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  when  one  of  the  two  things  happen:  Either  they 
throw  off  the  morbid  matter  that  has  been  accumu- 
lating or  succumb  to  it  in  physical  or  spiritual  death. 

This  is  certainly  a high  promise  for  any  novelist 
to  ffi^ke  for  liis  hero  at  the  start,  and  the  author 
heightens  our  expectations  by  many  other  alluring 
announcements.  Not  only  was  Frederick’s  inner  life 
exciting,  but  outwardly,  the  author  says,  he  was  most 
engaging.  He  had  an  idealistic  head  set  on  broad 
shoulders;  he  was  sprung  from  a line  of  statesnmn, 


Qerhart  Hauptmann,  author  of  “Atlantis 


soldiers,  and  scholars;  he  w'as  savant,  poet,  philos- 
opher, and  agreeable  man  of  the  world;  he  was  a bril- 
liant entertainer  w'ith  easy  manners  and  a light  humor, 
oven  when  a grim  humor  crawled  in  tlie  depths  of  his 
being  like  an  evil  reptile;  he  was  a “genuine  child 
of  the  times”;  and  he  embodied  in  his  ow'n  person 
“ the  Pope  and  Luther,  William  11.  and  Robespierre, 
Bismarck  and  Bebel,  the  spirit  of  the  American  mil- 
lionaire, and  the  enthusiasm  for  poverty  that  was 
the  glory  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.^’  To'  be  sure,  it 
is  Frederick  himself  v.’ho  makes  this  last  remark  about 
his  character,  but  there  is  no  sign  that  the  author 
disagrees.  In  .short,  it  w’ould  be  hard  to  find  in  fiction 
any  character  w’hose  claims  on  our  attention  are  more 
heavily  underscored.  Any  author  who  could  redeem 
a tenth  of  these  great  promi.ses  concerning  Frederick 
would  never  need  to  sink  a ship  in  order  to  stir  our 
interest. 

Once  aboard  the  Roland,  Frederick  is*  alternately 
drawn  to  the  young  daneer  and  repelled  by  her, 
according  as  his  base  or  higher  nature  is  uppermost, 
and  his  dreams  repeat  the  storm  of  his  soul  in  al- 
legory. .As  he  hovers  near  evil  he  enters  upon  a new 
philosophy  of  life,  which,  though  nowhere  defined,  is 
evidently  something  anarchistical,  for  he  hangs  on 
the  words  of  the  young  girl’s  father.  “ who  espoused 
the  cause  of  all  who  were  anarchists,  procurers,  or 
adventurers.” 

“When,”  says  this  mentor,  “did  geniuses  ever  do 
anything  morally?  Even  the  creator  of  heaven  and 
earth  did  not  know  how  to.  He  produced  an  immoral 
world.  Every  high  form  of  human  intellectual  activity 
has  thrown  ethics  overboard.  What  would  a historian 
lx*  who,  instead  of  making  re.searches,  would  moralize? 
Wliat  would  a physician  be  w'ho  would  stop  to 
moralize?  Or  a great  statesman  who  would  toe  the 
chalk-line  of  your  middle-class  Ten  Commandments? 
.As  for  an  artist,  when  he  moralizes  he  is  a fool  and 
a knave.  And  please  tell  me  what  sort  of  a business 
would  the  church  do  if  all  of  us  were  moral  ? There 
would  be  no  church.” 


The  speaker  declared  that  of  all  lands  he  admired 
America  most  because  it  was  known  to  have  been 
settled  by  rogues,  and  because  if  you  spread  a tent 
over  it  you  would  have  the  most  beautiful  penitentiary 
in  the  world.  He  loved  this  country  as  the  breeding- 
place  of  the  purest  type  of  moral  idiot.  Frederick 
listens  to  this  and  “ succumbs  to  its  spell.” 

Some  four  days  from  land  and  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  pages  from  the  beginning  of  the  volume,  a 
storm  strikes  the  ship  and  thenceforth  rages  for  sev- 
eral chapters,  no  doubt  paralleling  symbolically  the 
complex  physical  and  spiritual  disturbances  inside 
Frederick,  It  is  not  fair  to  the  general  purport  of 
this  novel  to  suppose  that  Hauptmann  would  have 
given  us  an  unsymbolical  storm.  The  waves  hiss  like 
a thousand  pantliers  and  the  rigging  howls,  booms, 
groans,  and  whistles  in  every  key.  Frederick  dreams 
of  a great  spider  hanging  on  a flower  and  of  the 
dancing-girl  and  his  wife  in  Paradise,  and  joins  them 
and  takes  them  both  by  the  hand.  But  darkness 
comes  and  then  a ghostly  moon,  and  a gigantic  bird 
flies  by  on  black  pinions  crying  “Moira,”  which  re- 
calls the  Greek  goddesses  of  fate,  and  Frederick  awakes 
in  his  berth,  but  falls  asleep  again.  The  storm  has 
lulled,  but  it  soon  returns  again  in  a cyclone.  Fred- 
erick’s soul  is  “ in  chaos  and  struggle  ” once  more. 
And  then  comes  the  shipwreck,  the  description  of 
which,  the  reviewers  said,  easily  “ out-thrills  ” even 
those  “ magazines  which  specialize  in  this  department.” 
Then  follow's  the  saving  of  Frederick  and  his  friends 
as  by  a miracle  and  the*arrival  in  New  York,  where 
Frederick  is  impressed  at  once  by  the  “ shrieking 
greedy  war  of  competition,  waged  with  every  con- 
ceivable means,  a w’ild  and  shameless  orgy  of  com- 
petition.” 

American  society  is  a huge  “ industrial  corporation 
where  art,  science,  and  true  culture  are,  at  present 
at  leaat,  wholly  out  of  place,”  but  Frederick  finds 
refuge  in  a little  colony  of  German  artists  and  tries 
to  save  Ingigerd  from  the  seductions  of  vaudeville. 
Then  follow  memories  of  Hauptmann’s  visit  to  New 
York  in  1894,  supplemented  more  or  less  by  the  im- 
agination, in  which  one  may  recognize  Koster  and 
Bial’s,  Howe  and  Hummel,  Carmencita,  Elbridge  T. 
Gerry,  Mayor  Gilroy,  the  armless  vaudeville  performer 
W’ho  fired  a rifle  with  his  feet,  the  Hoffman  House  bar. 
some  Jewish  theatrical  managers,  and  others.  In 
his  artistic  shelter  he  hears  some  plain  speech  on 
the  subject  of  American  culture. 

“ Millions  of  dollars  annually,”  said  Bonifacius 
Ritter,  “ are  spent  upon  all  sorts  of  objects,  an  enor- 
mous sum  on  paintings  alone.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  a class  of  persons  here  of  Puritanic  descent 
to  whom  any  kind  of  art  is  the  abomination  of  the 
arch-enemy.  For  instance,  there  is  an  association  of 
pious  pillars  of  society,  an  association  of  vandals,  in- 
vested with  certain  civic  rights,  whose  object  is  the 
alxilition  of  filth  and  the  maintenance  of  chastity.  To 
that  end  it  recently  broke  into  one  of  the  famous  clubs 
of  the  New  York  jetinesse  dor^e  and  destroyed  a num- 
lx*r  of  irreplaceable  art  treasures,  masterpieces,  among 
them  even  a Venus  by  Titian.” 

' In  New  York  Frederick  finds  a good  genius  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Eva  Burns,  a young  student  of  sculp- 
ture, and  he  too  resolves  to  study  sculpture,  for  which, 
it  seems,  he  has  a talent.  At  length  he  breaks  the 
sensual  bonds  that  hold  him  to  the  dancer  and  flies 
to  Meriden,  Connecticut,  the  home  of  a brother  physi- 
cian. and  lives  there  alone  in  a house  in  the  out- 
skirts. Dreams  throng  about  him  in  his  solitufle  and 
grow  more  confusing  and  terrible,  the  forerunners  of 
typhoid  fever.  .After  recovering  from  his  illness,  he 
learns  that  his  insane  wife  has  committed  suicide 
and  he  goes  to  Germany  with  Eva — “ to  a land  where, 
thank  the  Lord,  the  aristocracy  of  spirit,  the  aristoc- 
racy of  ideas,  is  still  a match  for  that  other  aristoc- 
racy,” He  urges  his  brother  physician  to  do  the 
same,  telling  him  America  has  no  use  for  so  good  a 
man  who  “cannot  recommend  patent  medicines  or 
keep  a man  chained  to  his  Ix'd  by  giving  him  small 
doses  w’hen  he  could  cure  him  w’ith  quinine  in  a week.” 

I offer  no  apologies  for  this  summary  Ix'cause  it  is 
as  good  as  the  Iwok  deserves.  Neither  I nor  the 
translators  are  to  blame  for  these  banalities.  They 
will  all  be  found  in  the  original.  .As  a poet  and 
dramatist  Hauptmann  has  overcome  the  barriers  of 
race.  The  beauty  of  The  Sunkcti  Bell  and  of  .4«o 
Pippa  Dances,  the  compassion  and  wrath  of  The 
Weatyers,  may  be  felt  by  us  .Americans  even  through 
the  medium  of  translations  or  through  tlie  tattered 
remnants  of  our  college  German.  But  his  previous 
writings  sprang  from  w’ithin  and  he  lalmred  to  per- 
fect them.  The  present  book  is  not  the  product  of 
an  art,  but  of  a ha.sty  catering.  The  hero  is  a bill 
of  fare  for  our  astonishments.  But  he  savors  alw’ays 
of  the  single  dish,  cramhe  repetita — literary  cabbage, 
warmed  over  elements  of  popular  novels — not  to 
decry  those  hardy,  clever  folk  wdio  write  “ best-sellers.” 
Somehow’  the  fastidious  seem  to  think  of  the  success- 
ful novelist  of  commerce  as  standing  alw’ays  beside 
a ticker  wdiich  brings  the  latest  new's  of  public  wants. 
He  seldom  does  so.  He  is  often  merely  a rather 
wooden  person  uttering  his  native  wood  notes  wild. 
Successful  popular  fiction  is  rarely  the  result  of  a 
stooping  to  conquer.  It  is  generally  the  expression 
of  an  arrested  stage  of  mental  development  sincere 
and  unashamed.  No  man  has  a right  to  find  fault 
with  the  late  Mrs,  E.  D.  E.  N,  Southworth  or  w’ith 
the  enduring  Air.  Hall  Caine.  But  he  may  be  par- 
doned if  he  asks,  when  he  finds  Gerhart  Hauptmann 
competing  with  them.  What  the  devil  is  he  doing  in 
that  gallery?  Unless  Hauptmann  the  poet  is  threat- 
ened W’ith'  a<}Jnajlgjft^’i|ifi51Tv-|  he  ought  to  leave 
“thrills”  (to  quote  again  from  our  reviewers)  to  the 
“magazines  department.” 
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Y ou  know  motorcycling  at  its  very 
best  when  you’re  astride 

Indian  Motocycle 

The  1913  models  of  the  Indian  Motocycle  areas 
coniplete  and  sj^isfying  as  the  most  exacting  rider 
could  demand.  The  prime  essentials  of  Power,  Speed, 
Flexibility,  Comfort,  Reliability  and  Eiue  of  Control  are 
positively  superb  in  each  insUnce.  No  less  than  eleven 
improvements  this  year.  Twenty-nine  minor  'refine- 
ments' in  addition. 

Most  mportant  new  features  are  those  providing 
absolute  riding  comfort.  No  jolting— no  vibration. 

The  Cradle  Spring  Frame 

is  Ac  Rreatest  of  all  improvements.  Riding  on  the 
iMian  is  like  ridinir  on  air,  so  smooth  is  its  running. 
There  s no  strain  on  the  nervous  system  and  no  unneces- 
Mry  jarring  of  the  machine  and  fittings.  The  "lifa"  of 
the  motorcycle  is  greatly  increased. 

Eguipnient  oflFootboards  in  addition  to  pedals,  on 
4 H.  P.  and  7 H.  P.  'regular'  models,  is  another 
nw  featuK.  You  have  the  choice  of  two  comfortable 
riding  positions  with  the  double  brake  control  in  each. 
You  may  use  the  pedals  merely  for  starting  the  motor 
if  you  wish.  Improved  lu^^ge  carrier  wiU  commend 
itself  to  tourists  and  traveling  men  especially. 


Any  spc^  ^m  4 to  50  miles  an  hour.  Free 
ugine  Clutch  gives  the  Indian  a thousand  speeds. 
Motor  has  reserve  power  that  takes  you  up  any  hill. 
Wonderfully  economical  motorcycle  to  maintain.  No 
"extras"  on  the  1913  models.  No  increase  in  prices. 

grt  a free  demonstration  from  the  nearest  of 
our  2000  dealers  throughout  the  country.  No  matter 
where  you  live^  there's  an  Indian  dealer  handy.  Ask 
us  for  his  name  and  address. 

. r4H.P.SiiigleCylinder,$200)f’.  O.  a. 

Pric:  I 7 H j>  Cylinder,  $250  / Factory 

IVrik  utfor  fret  1913  catalog  detcrih- 
Ing  all  moJelt  and  improocmenU. 

THE  HENDEE  MFC.  CO., 

(LatgeU  Motorcycle  Manufactaren  in  the  World) 
Branch  and  Service  Statione: 

CUcMO  Demver  SuFraDciico  AtlxaU  TmmI.  Loadoa 


$92:^— Our  Price 
for  Next  30  Days  ! 

TVe  now  offer  the  Edwards  “Steelcote”  Garage  (1913 
. Model),  direct- from  factory,  for  ^2.60.  But  to  pro- 
tect ounelTCS  from  advancing  prices  6!  steel,  we  set  a time  limit 
upon  the  offer.  We  guarantee  this  reconl  price  lor  30  days  only. 
Just  now  we  can  save  you  $35.00  or  more. 

Edwards  Fireproof  GARAGE 

Quickly  Set  Up  Any  Place 

An  artistic,  fireproof  steel  st 
solute  protection  from  sne.tk  I 
accidents,  carelessness,  etc.  S 


et  up.  All  parts  cut  and  fitterl. 


r private  use.  Gives  ab- 
r riders,  fire,  lightning. 
3 $30  monthly  in  garage 
r.iiMe.  Comes  ready  to 
Simple,  complete  directions 


_ Practically  indestructible.  I.ixiks  securely.  Ample 

for  largest  car  and  all  equipment.  .Made  by  one  of  the  largest 
makers  of  portahU  fireproof  buildings.  Prompt,  safe  delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Postal  sent  today  brings  new  S6-page 
illustrated  r,arage  Book  hy  rtturn  mail.  (100) 


Astronomy 
With  the  Naked 

^ Garrett  P.  Serviss 


Eye 


By  i 


At  last  here  is  a little  book  on  astronomy 
tor  us  who  want  to  know  just  the  plain 
things  about  the  stars.  No  telescopes,  no 
special  knowledge  required — and  it  reads 
like  a novel — only  better. 

With  Many  Charts  and  illustrations 

Net  $1.40 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 


BILLIARDS 

AT  HOME 

Have  your  own  Bunowc,  Billiard  and  Pool  Table. 
A lew  cwiU  pet  day  will  buy  if.  Nojijcial  billiard 
toam  naeded.  Write  ioi  particulars. 

E.  T.  Burfowes  Co..  233  Free  S| 


billiard  ■ imined 


The  Gentler  View 

BY  FLORIDA  PIER 
An  Idee  Fixe,  Etc. 

It  is  a serious  inconvenience  to  have 
an  idee  fixe.  One  does  not  enjoy  it  a 
whit  more  than  one’s  friends,  and  that  is 
saying  a great  deal,  for  one’s  friends 
loathe  it.  No  one  knows  the  insidiousness 
of  it  more  than  the  possessor.  When 
every  one  else  tliinks  that  the  conversation 
is  going  along  nicely,  you  alone  know 
that  nothing  is  irrelevant,  and  what  ap- 
peared to  you  a connection  has  prodded 
you  off  your  place  of  safety,  to  send  you 
tumbling  to  your  perpetual  obsession.  It 
is  like  being  the  last  rider  in  a cavalcade 
tl'at  fancies  it  is  presenting  a brave  ap- 
pearance. You  would  like  tlieir  fancy  to 
he  fact,  but  you  have  lost  your  seat,  your 
heels  are  igiiomiiiiously  uppermost,  and 
in  another  second  you  will  land  with 
noisy  thud  and  every  one  will  be  ashamed 
of  you. 

You  wish  your  friends  could  keep ‘you 
from  it.  An  "enthusiasm  is  as  e.vhausting 
as  any  other  fonn  of  dissipation.  You 
dread  "it  before,  you  regret  it  after,  and 
you  apologize  continually.  Every  moment 
is  for  the  enthusiast  a separate  trap- 
door which  may  let  him  through.  He  is 
not  to  blame;  one  cannot  take  precau- 
tions against  the  ground  falling  from 
under  one’s  feet.  The  fact  that  one  sub- 
ject favors  him  means  that  all  others 
leave  him  listless,  which  is  the  very  con- 
dition in  which  to  be  taken  unawares. 
He  has  to  liear  with  himself,  and  this 
being  the  case,  it  is  perhaps  natural  tliat 
lie  should  expect  otliers  to  do  tlie  same. 

Socialists  are  constantly  told  by  tbeir 
partial  supporters  and  by  their  keenest 
antagonists  that,  socialism  never  having 
been  tried,  socialistic  contentions  can 
only  have  the  light  weight  of  untested 
theories.  But  is  there  not  room  for  a 
pretty  argument  in  tlie  view  that  along 
with"  the  individualistic  system  which 
men  have  evolved  for  themselves,  there 
has  at  the  same  time  been  evolved  an 
amazingly  socialistic  system  for  the 
women?  Tlie  women  live  under  a regime 
more  than  half  socialistic.  Or  rather, 
they  did,  until  every  one,  including  the 
socialists,  decided  to  oust  them  out  of  it. 
They  had  almost  no  choice  of  einploy- 
nieiit,  they  had  to  do  what  was  best  for 
the  state-^that  is,  provide  it  with  citizens, 
at  no  matter  what  inconvenience  to  them- 
selves— and  they  gave  their  services  free. 
Nothing  could  W more  socialistic.  They 
were  in  return  paid  on  the  accord ing-to- 
iieed  system.  With  the  rigorous  and 
noble  simplicity  which  the  socialists 
advise,  the  women  were  given  the  necessi- 
ties. In  the  eases  where  they  got  more, 
it  was  through  the  seduction  of  the  offi- 
cials, a thing  always  to  he  found  in 
bureaucracy.  They  w'ere  never  paid  ac- 
cording to  merit  of  work  done.  An  in- 
efficient mother  had  the  same  claim  for 
support  as  had  an  efficient  mother.  Both 
received  a minimum  wage. 

With  the  same  belief  in  tlie  instinctive 
industry  of  human  nature  w’hich  the 
socialists  profess,  women  were  given  a 
greater  amount  of  leisure  than  the  men 
working  under  the  individualistic  sys- 
tem. This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  most 
frequently  combated  points.  If  we  lackwl 
the  pressure  of  necessity,  would  we  still 
work  for  the  pure  joy  of  expressing  the 
talents  that  are  in  us?  The  individual- 
ists, a doubting  lot,  say  that  we  would 
not;  the  socialists,  who  lielieve  present 
humanity  extremely  worthless  and  future 
humanity  niarv’elously  good,  say  that  we 
would.  Well,  what  could  be  simpler  tlian 
getting  at  least  an  intimation  by  seeing 
what  the  women  have  done.  They  were 
not  pushed  hy  necessity;  they  had 
leisure.  It  is  a dazzling  chance  for  the 
socialists  to  see  how  the  crux  of  tiieir 
cause  works  in  practice. 

One  would  almost  rather  let  them  look 
alone,  and  draw  what  conclusions  they 
find  convenient,  rather  than  do  anything 
so  disconcerting  as  to  look  over  their 
shoulders.  I^et  us,  however,  brace  our- 
selves for  a fleeting  glance.  I^et  us  pre- 
tend we  have  taken  it — it  was  a retro- 
spect easy  to  all  of  us — and  now  Avhat  do 
we  think?  Well,  it  being  human  beings 
under  discussion,  the  most  one  can  say  is: 
“ After  a fashion,  and  in  some  eases — 
well,  taking  everything  into  account,  it 
is  difficult  to  give  a judgment.”  With 
genuine  chagrin  at  such  indecision,  one 
tries  again : 

“ It  is  true  that  many  of  the  women 
have  used  their  leisure  deplorably,  those 
who  had  most  of  it  being  the  greatest 
sinners;  which  leads  us  to  believe  that 
leisure  is  always  dangerous  from  the  risk 
of  its  remaining  leisure.  Many  of  the 
women  used  their  leisure,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  an  opportunity  for  giving  beauti- 
ful and  valuable  service.  Others  clogged 
the  issue  very  much  by  never  having  any; 
unintelligence  on  one’s  own  part,  or  uniii- 
telligence  on  the  part  of  others — in  fact, 
iniinediatc  lack — acts  just  the  same 
force  or  the  desire  for  money: 


Which  leads  us  to  a second  conclusion: 
that  unless  all  have  leisure  and  are  using 
it  well  a great  numl)er  of  people  have  to 
busy  themselves  in  tidying  up  after  other 
people.  There  was  a further  obscurity 
created  hy  a few  women  not  realizing 
that  men  and  women  lived  under  a dif- 
ferent r<^gime,  so  that  when  women  in- 
sisted upoil  entering  into  individualistic 
competition  they  were  regarded  as  inter- 
lopers, and  as  people  who  ought  to  he 
jirovided  for  by  some  one,  wliether  they 
were  or  not,  in  which  case  remuneration 
of  their  services  would  be  ahsjird.  and  as 
very  upsetting  phenomena  altogether.  A 
man  being  an  investment,  his  education  is 
a heavy  plunge,  the  possible  large  re- 
turns being  the  justification.  Tlie  mone- 
tary test  coming  at  the  end  made  for 
general  soundness  among  the  men.  The 
woman,  not  l)eing  an  investment,  any 
but  the  slightest  education  would  have 
l)een  unwarrantable  extravagance,  and  no 
test  being  put  at  all,  or  at  least  never  the 
one  that  had  been  expected,  general  super- 
ficiality resulted. 

She  being  obliged  to  work  whether  they 
liked  it  or  not  has  made  tlie  men  princi- 
pally responsible  for  the  civilization  of 
to-day,  and  the  leisure  of  the  women  has 
in  a surprisingly  large  majority  of  cases 
given  them  a precious  subjectivity  which 
makes  one  remember  that  the  socialists 
plead  for  something  besides  materialism. 

Having  got  so  hopelessly  involved  in 
what  one  saw.  as  to  lose  entirely  what 
one  believed,  one  is  brought  up  sharply 
at  the  fact  that  theories  are  wise  or 
otherwise  according  to  who  practises 
them.  That  if  we  gain  a virtue  we  gain 
a vice,  and  that  w'hat  we  lielieve  is  the 
sum  total  of  what  we  are,  which  is  a mat- 
t<‘r  of  mystery — and  having  arrived  at 
mystery'  we  admit  to  irretrievable  en- 
tanglement in  our  subject. 


Subway,  and  Street  Air 

Two  Frenchmen  have  lieen  experiment- 
ing for  some  time  with  the  air  of  Paris, 
with  a view  to  discovering  where  and 
when  bacteria  most  abound. 

The  investigators  have  discovered  that 
the  air  in  the  niidergrouiul  railway  is  less 
rich  ill  bacteria  than  that  of  the  streets, 
because  it  contains  less  dust. 

An  illustration  of  this  was  very  marked 
in  an  experiment  made  at  the  subway 
station  at  the  Place  de  la  Bostille.  In  the 
morning  after  the  platforms  had  been 
sprinkled  there  were  found  only  410  bac- 
teria in  a cubic  meter  of  air.  Two  hours 
later,  evaporation  of  the  sprinkled  water 
being  complete,  and  many  more  or  less 
dusty  passengers  pressing  their  way  to 
the  trains,  68,000  bacteria  per  cubic 
meter  were  found.  At  the  Place  d’ltalie 
subway  station  the  figures  varied  from 
60.000  to  140,000  bacteria  in  the  slack  or 
busy  hours;  while  at  the  Place  de  I’Etoile 
station,  where  several  lines  converge  and 
the  affluence  of  passengers  is  enormous, 
there  were  from  900  to  2,400  in  the  after- 
noon and  90.000  to  270,000  in  the  “ rush  ” 
hours.  Investigations  at  more  quiet 
stations  furnished  very  few  bacteria  com- 
paratively. 

The  railroad  runs  first  and  second  class 
cars,  and  here  again  tlie  figures  were 
striking.  In  the  first-class  cars  the  num- 
ber of  bacteria  per  cubic  meter  of  air 
ranged  from  1.200  in  the  slack  to  30,000 
in  the  busy  Iiours;  but  in  the  second- 
class  cars  the  figures  gave  from  6.000  in 
the  quiet  to  120.000  in  the  rush  liours. 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  tlie 
air  in  the  churches  were  also  very  iii- 
t^Testing.  It  must  l>e  borne  in  mind  that 
the  churches  of  Paris  are  open  all  day. 
and  in  more  or  less  constant  use  hy  wor- 
shipers and  visitors.  In  the  vast  spaces 
of  Notre  Dame  the  air  on  week-days  con- 
tained 8,000  haet<*ria  to  the  cubic  meter, 
on  Sundays  66,000.  while  in  Saint-Honor#- 
d’Eylaii.  a smaller  and  much  richer 
cliureh.  frequented  chiefly  hy  people  of 
social  distinction,  there  were  2.700  Ime- 
t«'ria  to  the  cubic  meter  on  week-days,  and 
only  10.800  on  Sundays.  From  which 
figures  it  may  lie  deduced  once  more  that 
personal  cleanliness  is  the  strongest  factor 
in  tlie  general  sanitary  conditions  of  any 
community. 


Potato  Bread 

Thk  over-production  of  potatoes  in  fJer- 
inany  in  the  last  few  years  has  resulted 
in  tile  discovery  of  new  ways  of  utilizing 
the  surplus.  According  to  recent  infor- 
mation, there  are  now  436  factories  de- 
voted to  the  preparation  of  potato  prod- 
ucts. The  tubers  are  prepared  for  use 
as  cattle  fodder,  or  for  the  production  of 
alcohol  and  starch.  A yellowish-white 
flour  is  also  milled.  German  bakers  are 
mixing  this  flour  with  the  ordlnarv  flour 
of  wheat  and  rye.  The  product  is  said 
t4)  lie  a bread  of  excellent  taste,  whieli  is 
easy  of  digestion  and  remains  fresh  for  a 
longer  time  than  the  bread  in  common 
use. 


SUMMER 

CRUISES 

To  the  land  of  the  Midnight 
Sun,  Iceland,  Spitzhergen, 
North  Cape,  Norway,  Scotland, 
Orkney  and  Faroe  Islands 
From  Hamburg  during 
June,  July  and  August 
By  S.  S.  Victoria  Luise, 
Bismarck,  Meteor. 

13  to  24  Days,  $62.50  and  up 

Around  the  W orld 

Through  the  Panama  Canal 
A Deli^tful  and  Com- 
prehensive Cruise  by  the 

S.  S.  Cleveland  (17,000  Tons) 
Leaving  New  York 
January  27,  1914 

Duration  125  Days  $900  and  up 
Including  all  necessary  expenses  aboard  and 
ashore,  railway,  hotel,  shore  excursions,  car- 
riages, guides,  fees;  alto  railway  fares  to 
and  from  your  home. 

The  Panama  Canal 
and  West  Indies 

See  the  Canal  before  its  completion  I 

LAST  THREE  CRUISES 

March  29  hy  S.  S.  Moltke, 

April  10  and  30  hy  S.  S.  Victoria  Luise. 
Duration  of  each  cruise 

16  Days  $145  and  up 

Alto  weekly  tailings  by  “Prinz"  steamers 
of  our  ATLAS  SERVICE 

Write  lot  out  beautUully  illustrated  books, 
slating  cruise. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
LINE 

41-45  Broadway,  Now  York 
Boston  Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh  Chicago 

San  Francisco 
St.  Louis 

% 


A Hotel  of  refined  elegance, 
located  in  New  York's 
social  centre. 

Easily  accessible  to  theatre 
and  shopping  districts. 

Single  rooms  (shower  baths),  $2.50  to  $3.00 
Single  rooms  with  baths,  - $3.50  to  $5.00 
Double  rooms  with  baths,  - $3.50  to  $8.00 
SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  25%  to  50% 
MAY  to  OCTOBER 

Wetherbee  ^ Wood 


Fifth  Avc.  and  Fifty-fifth  St. 

NEW,  f, YORK  CITY 


23 
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Lillian  Russell,  who  has  been  telling  audi-  Edmund  Breese  (right)  in  “The  Master  Mind,”  at  the  Harris 

ences  “How  to  Live  a Hundred  Years” 


A charming  pictorial  effect  in  “ The  Five  Frankforters,”  at  the  Thirty-ninth  Street 
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Mr.  W.  Burdett-Coutts  and 
“ Grey  friars  Bobby  ” 

Mr.  W.  BuBDFrrr-CorTTS,  the  English 
philanthropist  and  publicist,  who  was  the 
liusltand  of  tlie  late  Baroness  Burdett- 
t’oiitts,  has  been  reading  (Ireyfriars 
Hobby,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Atkinson’s  touching 
story  of  a dog’s  life-long  fidelity.  The 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  erected  a me- 
morial to  faithful  little  Bobby  in  the 
Edinburgh  graveyard  which  contains  the 
grave  of  Bobby’s  master,  where  the  dog 
slept  for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  has  written  to  Mrs. 
.Atkinson  the  following  letter,  which  is 
published  by  permission: 

January  ig,  igij,  London. 

Dkak  Madam. — The  account  you  give  of 
tlie  association  of  the  “ Brand  Ix^ldy ’’ — 
by  which  term  in  its  fullest  nu*aning  you 
very  perfectly  denote  the  late  Baroness — 
with  the  historic  little  dog  is  so  charm- 
ingly written,  and  revives  so  many 
memories  which  are  dear  to  me,  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  writing  to  you  on  the 
subject. 

The  Baroness’  noble  record  and  measure- 
less sj'mpathies  made  her,  in  a sense,  be- 
long to  the  world,  and  your  references 
must  be  widely  appreciated.  But  I am 
entitled  to  speak  in  the  warmer  terms  of 
personal  gratitude  for  the  touching 
tribute  to  her  emlwdied  in  the  closing  part 
ot  the  book. 

I only  wish  she  could  have  read  it  all; 
and  I am  sure  her  eyes  woxild  have 
moistened  at  your  sympathetic  biography 
of  the  small  but  important  personage  on 
whom  she  lavished  so  much  affection,  and 
subsequently  no  small  honor.  As  you 
know,  she  placed  dumb  animals  very  near 
to  humanity  in  the  practice  and  teachings 
of  her  long  life,  and  she  would  have 
thanked  you  from  her  heart  for  the  hook, 
not,  perhaps,  I>ecau8e  of  anything  in  it 
concerning  herself,  but  because  it  gives, 
by  an  unusual  and  attractive  method, 
form  and  effect  to  the  ethics  and  senti- 
ments which  made  her  love  and  protect 
animals. 

If  I had  known  of  your  intention  to 
write  about  Oreyfriars  Bobby  I would 
gladly  liave  placed  at  your  disposal  some 
illustrations  which  might  have  been  of 
use  and  which  now  hang  at  Holly  Lodge. 
It  was  there,  in  the  summer,  that  the 
Baroness  had  her  good  time  w’ith  tlie  dogs 
— a procession  of  “ members  of  the 
family  ” as  I see  them  now,  looking  back 
over  forty  years;  each  one  turned  almost 
into  a human  being  by  her  companion- 
ship, and  the  acute  mysterious  sensibili- 
ties it  seemed  to  evoke.  They  liad  a good 
time,  too. 

But  as  it  is.  all  I can  do  is  to  ask  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  send  you  a photograph 
of  the  Baroness,  which  I will  retain  until 
I know’  this  letter  has  reached  you.  It 
is  not  a large  photograph,  but  the  last 
and  best  she  ever  had  taken.  I had  a 
few  copies  done  for  her  intimate  friends, 
on  the  first  anniversary  of  her  death; 
and  it  w’ould  be  a pleasure  to  send  you 
one. 

Believe  me,  dear  madam,  with  renew’ed 
acknow’ledgments  and  regards. 

Yours  very  faitliLlly 
(Signed)  VV.  Bitrdctt-Coutts. 

To  Mbs.  Eleanor  Atkinson. 


Torpedo  Development 

Invented  in  1868.  the  torpedo  made  its 
first  appearance  in  1877  during  the  war 
between  Chile  and  Peru.  The  Vvhitehead 
ino<lel  of  1877  weigluMl  nearly  four  hun- 
dredw’eight,  and  carried  thirty-three 
pounds  of  explosive.  The  ]8{)2  model  had 
thrice  the  weight  of  the  Whitehead,  w'hile 
that  of  1906  carried  seven  times  the 
amount  of  explosive.  Experiments  made 
at  the  2.000  yards  limit  with  the  1892 
torpedo  show’ed  its  mean  speed  to  be 
seventeen  knots.  Construction  allowed 
for  a diameter  of  about  twenty-one  feet. 
Prices  also  advanced.  The  first  models 
coat  only  $1,000.  To-day,  .$2..'>00  and 
$8,500  represent  the  values  of  torpedoes, 
although  it  is  hoped  to  augment  the  de- 
structive power  of  the  machine  without 
proportionately  increased  expense.  Sev- 
eral kinds  of  motors  have  been  tried. 
The  Bliss-Leavitt  entploys  a turbine.  Im- 
provements are  generally  directe<l  tow’ard 
speed  development  and  range  capacity. 

Rough  weather  and  a movable  target 
l>oth  militate  against  accurate  shooting. 
Presuming  the  object  of  attack  to  be 
stationary,  the  torpedo  takes  minutes 
to  cover  3.000  yards,  and  at  night,  more- 
over. it  is  easy  to  make  a mistake  of 
three  to  four  knots  in  the  speed  of  the 
vessel  pursued,  and  to  locate  her  half  a 
mile  from  the  spot  she  actually  occupies. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  damage  inflicted 


FIUCE  for  the  teeth. 


l>y  a torpedo  g<K-s  far  to  «'XcU8e  its  use. 
In  the  Russo-Japanese  War  a Russian 
cruiser  struck  by  a torpedo  liad  a hole  of 
four  square  yards  stove  in  her  hull. 

Torpedoes  remain  but  accessories  to  a 
ship’s  big  guns.  Not  long  ago  it  wa.s 
thought  impossible  to  engage  in  a naval 
artillery  duel  at  3.000  yards;  now  foui 
times  tliat  distanoe  and  more  is  practicaWe. 
Meanwhile  the  torpetlo’s  carrying  power 
has  increased  from  700  to  2,000.  perhaps 
4,000  yards.  T.ius.  thougli  the  proportion 
of  gain  rests  with  tlie  torpedo,  the  dif- 
ference in  carrying  power  is  in  favor  of 
the  older’  arm.  (Jims,  again,  have  tlie 
advantage  of  speed  in  loading  compared 
w’ith  the  time  requiretl  to  recharge  a tube. 
The  decisive  phase  of  a naval  artillery 
duel,  in  fact,  will  be  too  short  to  admit 
service  of  the  same  tube  tw'ice. 

Invisibility  to-day  is  only  partly  real- 
ized in  the  torpedo  boat,  which  can  only 
attack  successfully  at  night.  The  speed 
of  the  torpedo  boat  has  not  increased  in 
proportion  to  that  #of  the  battle-ship, 
especially  in  bad  Aveather.  Also,  as  a 
protection  against  destroyers  it  has  been 
necessary  to  arm  torpedo-boats  with  guns, 
and  their  tonnage  has,  in  consequence, 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  from  50 
to  1,700  tons. 


Control  of  Wireless 

At  midnight  on  December  12.  1912, 
w’ireless  - telegraph  operation  in  the 
United  States,  by  virtue  of  a set  of  regu- 
lations recently  passed . by  Congress 
covering  domestic  and  interstate  stations, 
passed  absolutely  into  the  control  of  the 
government.  The  enforcement  of  the 
radiographic  act  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
While  it  is  realized  tliat  most  wireless 
operators  are  not  likely  to  interfere  ma- 
liciously with  important  messages,  the 
idea  of  the  regulations  is  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  those  who  are  less  considerate 
to  interfere  without  becoming  subject  to 
severe  penalties.  The  violation  of  the 
principal  regulations  is  made  a misde- 
meanor punishable  with  a fine  of  .$500  or 
imprisonment  for  one  year. 

Such  interference  lias  been  a grave 
menace  to  the  system  ever  since  the  in- 
stallation of  radiographic  communication, 
and  the  necessity  for  some  sort  of  auUlori-^ 
tative  supervision  over  it  has  been  recog* 
nized  from  the  beginning.  Late  disasters 
at  sea  emphasized  this  necessity,  and  re- 
sulted in  Congressional  action.  The  Lon- 
don International  Conference  last  June, 
to  which  the  United  States  was  one  of 
the  signatories,  fixed  the  status  of  the 
stations  doing  an  international  business, 
and  it  was  on  this  basis  that  the  regula- 
tions were  enacted  by  Congress, 

The,  regulations  fix  the  wave  lengths  of 
the  licensed  stations  and  provide  that 
they  shall  at  all  times  be  in  charge  of  a 
licensed  operator.  There  are  regular 
license  forms  both  for  stations  and  for 
operators  personally.  To  insure  the  un- 
disturbed use  of  the  air  for  government 
.stations  the  outside  stations  have  to 
“ keep  out  ” for  the  first  fifteen  minutes  of 
each  hour,  during  which  time  the  govern- 
ment stations  can  send  without  inter- 
ference. All  licensed  shore  stations  also 
are  required  to  listen  for  not  less  than 
two  minutes  at  inter\’als  to  catch  any 
distress  signals  that  may  be  going.  In 
case  a distress  signal  is  sent  from  any 
vessel,  then  all  stations  except  that  to 
which  the  call  is  addressed  must  keep  out 
until  all  business  in  connection  with  such 
a call  is  finished.  Any  station  sending 
out  a fraudulent  distress  call  is  guilty 
of  a misdemeanor. 

There  are  about,  one  thousand  ships 
under  the  government  regulations  that 
are  compelled  to  carry  wireless,  and  pro- 
vision is  made  for  an  auxiliary  engine  to 
furnish  power  to  the  ship’s  radio  apj)a- 
ratus  in  case  of  accident  to  the  regular 
maehijiery  of  the  vessel.  Provision-  is 
also  made  for  ships  Avithin  interference 
distance  of  a goA’crnment  shore  station 
to  operate  Avith  reduced  electrical  ])OAver. 
excei)t  in  ca.se  of  distress,  AA’hen  they  can 
use  any  poAA’cr  or  any  Avave  length.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  has 
so  far  granted  about  350  licenses  to 
operators,  and  this  number  Avill  steadily 
increase. 


Cutting  Glass  with  Cord 

A VERY  ingenious  and  simple  way  has 
lH*en  found  to  cut  glass  tubes.  A hemp 
cord  a meter  and  a half  long  is  attached 
to  the  point  where  the  cut  is  to  l)e  made 
and  is  gh’en  a backward  and  forAA-ard 
mov’ement,  causing  enough  friction  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  tube.  Then 
Avithout  loss  of  time  the  tulx*  is  taken 
from  the  cord  and  inserteil  into  a jar  of 
cohL  AATiter.  The  change  of  ttmiperature 
the  tube  as 
polishe<l  as  if 
performed  with 
?hanical  instrument. 


COUL  AATixer.  me  ciiaiige 
fafrilta^^s  the  cutting  of 
H^cllf-%.nd  Avith  edges  as  ] 
^^iwation  were  perfor: 


“Coldwell”  is  a national  name  in  lawn  mowers. 

The  first  lawn  mower  made  in  America  was 
made  in  1855  by  Thomas  Coldwell.  Franklin 
Pierce  was  President  then:  few  had  yet  heard  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

To-day  the  Coldwell  Company  operates  the 
largest  lawn  mower  factory  in  the  world. 

Coldwell  Hand  Mowers.  Made  in  all  styles  and 
sizes,  to  meet  all  kinds  of  local  conditions. 

Coldwell  Horse  Mowers.  Guaranteed  for  quality 
and  wear. 

Coldwell  Motor  Mowers.  One  does  the  work  of 
three  men  and  three  horse  mowers.  Mow  25%  grades  easily. 

Always  use  I he  BEST.  The  BEST  is  the  cheapest. 

Coldwell  Lawn  Mowers  are  the  BEST. 

Write  for  Illustrated  booklet,  “The  Care  of  Lawns" ; free,  prepaid,  on  request. 

COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  NEAA’nURGH,  X.  Y.  Oiicago 


A New  Novel  by  the  Author  of 
''The  Divine  Fire** 

THE 

Combined  Maze 

By  May  Sinclair 

WITH  broad,  clear  strokes  Miss  Sinclair  has  drawn  the  char- 
acters of  this  story  of  love,  disillusion,  hope,  and  fate  in  a 
Ixmdon  suburb.  We  know  them  all:  love  and  hate  them  and 
sympathize  with  them  as  we  do  with  the  people  we  know  and  care 
for.  There  is  the  hero,  son  of  a small  chemist,  with  the  pa.s.sion  of 
a Greek  athlete  for  physical  development,  and  his  girl  friend  at  the 
gymnasium.  The  springlike  frcshne.ss  of  their  love  is  destroyed  by 
Violet  Usher,  a woman  of  a more  .sensuous  type,  who  makes  him 
ashamed  of  what  he  now  looks  ujion  as  the  undeveloped  .sentiment 
of  a boy.  When  he  is  married  to  Violet  he  discovers  the  .selfishne.ss 
of  her  nature  and  the  mistake  he  has  made. 

How  the  lives  of  these  tlirw  cross,  part,  and  reero.ss  just  as 
they  did  first  in  the  gymna-sium’s  maze  is  told  with  infinite  skill  and 
sympathy.  With  Frontispiece.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.35  net. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS 


For  Liquor  and  Drug  Users 

. scientific  treatment  which  has  cured  half  a 
million  in  the  past  thirty-three  years,  and  the  one 
treatment  which  has  stood  the  BCArerc  test  of 
time.  Administered  by  medical  experts,  at  the 
Keeley  Institutes  only.  For.fuU  particulars  write 

To  the  Following  Keeley  Institutes: 


PortUnd,  Me. 
Omaha.  Neb. 
Manchester.  N.  U. 
BuSalo.  N.  y. 
Greensboro,  N.  C 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Oklahoma  CItv.  Okla. . 918  N.  Stiles 
Phlladelphi-a.  Pa.,  81.’  N.  Brn,vl  st. 
Plnslairtfh.  Pa.^«_’a«  Filth 
I>nll,is,  Te  ' ■ ■ 

S.alt  I akr  < 

Seattle,  W 


Filth  arc,  GiMtrni,al.i  Gitr,  Gual 

.Qrjginal 
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Gipsies 


The  gipsies  are  the  most  unchanging 
race  in  tiie  world.  Wherever  they  are 
found,  and  they  are  found  everywhere, 
from  Persia  to  Mexico,  from  Central 
Africa  to  Siberia,  they  are.  the  same:  a 
race  of  outcasts,  despised  by  tbe  people 
among  whom  they  dwell,  yet  keeping  their 
own  ideal  unchanged,  true  to  their  bar- 
baric law,  jeajous  of  strangers,  clever 
enough  to  make  a living  from  the  weak- 
nesses and  foolishnesses  of  the  people  who 
despise  them.  Climate  seems  to  make  no 
difference  to  them.  They  are  a living 
refutation  of  the  socialist  d(^ma  that 
“ Man  is  the  creation  of  his  environment,” 
for  in  all  environments  they  remain  un- 
changed, the  same  sharp  faces,  the  same 
black,  keen,  inscrutable  eyes,  the  same 
bronzed  skin;  change  in  food  or  condi- 
tions of  living  make  no  mark  on  them, 
and  they  only  take  on  the  customs  or  be- 
liefs or  costumes  of  other  races  in  order 
the  better  to  cheat  and  fleece  them.  A 
race  without  nationality,  without  laws, 
without  a literature,  without  a religion, 
for  it  is  said  that  in  their  tongue  there 
is  no  word  for  God,  none  for  the  soul, 
none  for  immortality. 

Where  did  they  come  from?  From  Bo- 
hemia, say  the  French;  but  they  are  not 
really  Bohemians,  nor  more  numerous 
there  than  elsewhere.  From  Egypt,  they 
sometimes  say.  themselves,  to  get  a better 
price  for*  their  soothsaying.  But  there  is 
nothing  genuinely  Egv-ptian  about  them. 
In  reality  they  came  from  India.  Their 
strange  language  shows  that;  jealously 
guarded  from  the  knowledge  of  strangers, 
it  has  yet  been  learned,  little  by  little, 
and  comparison  shows  it  is  full  of  Hindu 
words,  words  that  you  may  hear,  even 
now  all  over  the  north  of  India,  from 
Pesliawar  and  Kipling’s  country,  down  the 
Indus  and  Ganges  valleys,  to  the  Hugli 
and  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Surprising,  perhaps,  at  first  blush,  that 
there  should  be  millions  of  low-caste  or 
outcast  Hindus  scattered  all  over  Europe, 
and  even  wandering  through  the  byways 
of  America;  but  only  strange  because  we 
do  not  tbi'nk  about  it.  In  reality,  Europe 
is  full  of  Asiatic  peoples.  For  long  cen- 
turies they  came  pouring  in,  especially 
through  the  gate  between  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains and  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  bitter 
proverb,  “ Scratch  the  Russian  and  you 
find  the  Tartar.”  may  remind  us  that  the 
great*  Tartar  invasion,  under  the  grand- 
sons of  Ghengis  Khan,  conquered  all 
eastern  Europe  and  settled  the  Tartar 
tribesmen  all  down  the  vast  Volga  Valley, 
across  the  steppes,  and  along  the  shore 
of  the  Black  Sea.  Chaucer’s-  “ Saraye  in 
the  land  of  Tartaric  ” is  now'  in  the  heart 
of  Russia,  but  the  Tartars,  are  there  still. 
The  Huns  and  the  Turks  are  also-  Asiatics, 
as  are  older  peoples,  like  the  Finns.  So 
all  eastern  Europe,  is  soaked  with  Asiatic 
blood;  and  if  so  many  peoples  came  from 
northern  .Asia,  why  should  it  be  incredible 
that  one  race  should  come  from  southern 
Asia? 

It  seems  probable  that  the  gipsies 
drifted  into  Europe  in  the  wake  of  Bati 
Khan’s  invasion,  when  he  came  down  on 
Russia  with  his  vast  locust-swarms  of 
Tartar  horsemen,  half  a million  in  num- 
ber. The  gipsies  came  from  central  Asia, 
whither  they  had  been  driven  from  India, 
by  the  implacable  and  destructive  in- 
vasion of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  about  nine 
hundred  years  ago.  It  was  about  12.3.5 
that  Bati  Khan  and  his  locust-sw'arm 
began  to  devastate  Europe.  And  a cen- 
tury later  roving  bands  of  gipsies  were 
scattered  through  eastern  Europe — ^Wal- 
lachia,  Moldavia,  Bulgaria.  By  1417  a 
horde  of  gipsies  made  their  appearance  in 
northwestern  Germany,  claiming  to  be 
Christian  pilgrims  from  “ Little  Egypt,” 
but  their  Christianity  was  about  as  genu- 
ine as  their  Eg>’ptian  origin.  Their  thiev- 
ish, vagabond  character  was  already  mani- 
fest then,  and  they  were  driven  from 
northern  Germany,  to  begin  their  per- 
petual wanderings  through  every  Euro- 
pean countrj’,  and  in  due  time  to  cross 
over  to  America,  in  the  wake  of  the  white 
races,  as  they  crossed  from  .Asia  to 
Europe  in  the  wake  of  the  Tartars. 

But  the  great  bulk  of  them  still  remain 
in  the  Danube  Valley,  w’here  they  first 
appeared  some  six  centuries  ago.  In 
Roumania  there  are  between  a quarter 
and  half  a million  of  them.  In  Transyl- 
vania. which  is  an  Austrian  corner  lopped 
off  Roumania,  there  are  a hundred 
thou.sand  more.  W’hile  Servia  and  Bul- 
garia .and  Mac*edonia  have  from  thirty  to 
a hundred  thousand  each.  The  condition 
of  the  gipsies  in  tbe  valley  of  the  Danube 
is  in  some  respects  peculiar,  with  con- 
siderable differences  in  the  different  coun- 
tries. In  Servia.  the  leveling  pow’cr  of 
Turkish  rule,  exerted  century  after  cen- 
tury, had  the  effect  of  bringing  tbe  gipsies 
closer  to  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  tbe 
peasantry.  In  Servia.  therefore,  though 
they  are  still  an  inferior  caste,  and  are 
not  allowed  to  exercise  tbe  rights  and 
pow'ers  of  citizenship,  tbe  giD^es  are  per- 
haps less  w'idelv  separjfteiv  fca'» 


iie  Servian  w" 


REMARKABLE  CASE  OF  ABSENCE  OF  MIND  IN  A DUTCH  RESTAURANT 

W.  Heath  Robinson  in  " The  Sketch  ” 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

By 

President  Wilson 

A profusely  illustrated  biography  of  our  first  President  by  his 
distinguished  fellow  Virginian  and  successor.  In  the  per- 
spective of  American  history — a perspective  clearer,  perhaps, 
to  this  reader  than  to  any  other— the  period  treated  is  espe- 
cially significant,  being  the  establishment  of  the  Republic 
on  the  firm  basis  of  Constitutioiial  law. 
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Makes  the  best  cocktail.  A pleasinz  aromatic  with 
all  Wine,  Spirit  and  Soda  beverages.  AppetiziDg, 
healthful,  tu  use  with  Grape  Fruit.  Oranges,  Wine  JeUg. 
At  Wine  Merchants  or  Druggists.  Sample  by  maiJ, 
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Die  gipsice  fought  valiantly  by  the  side 
of  the  Servians,  and  they  have  here  a cer- 
tain dignity  and  the  comparative  w'ealth 
of  a more  or  less  settled  community.  In 
India,  they  were  in  all  probability  a caste 
of  smiths,  which  in  part  explains  their 
one.  industry,  for  as  smiths  and  farriers 
they  bhow'  considerable  knowledge  and 
skill.  In  Roumania,  on  the  contrary,  the 
gipsies  were  terribly  oppressed;  they  were 
captured,  and  held  as  slaves,  and  w'ere 
treated  with  a . savage  brutality  and 
cruelty  that  even  Die  worst  forms  of  negro 
slavery  never  approached.  They  were 
without  rights.  wMthout  protection,  with- 
out hope — mere  human  lieasts  of  burden, 
in  Die  estimation  of  their  cruel  owners. 
Tliey  lived  in  utter  squalor  and  wretched- 
ness and  misery,  nakedness  and  filth, 
lower  than  many  of  the  loWest  savages. 
Happily,  how’ever.  Die  present  ruler  of 
Roumania,  King  Charibsp’  has  completely 
removed  the  last  vestiges  of  this  reproach 
from  his  country;  the  Roumanian  gipsies 
are  completely  emancipated,  and  tho.se 
among  them  who  pay  taxes  are  given  the 
privilege  of  casting  a ballot. 


Names  that  Cheer 

Between  Jacques  Aa.  the.  first  name  in 
the  New  York  City  Directory  of  1911, 
and  Marie  Zysman,  the  last,  there  were 
many  oddities,  some  of  which  were  com- 
piled by  the  editor  of  the  World  Al- 
manac. With  the  exception  of  February, 
September,  October,  and  December,  every 
month  in  the  calendar  has  a living  ex- 
amplar.  Mary  May  is  the  prettiest.  The 
trail  of  the  money  trust  appears  in  Min- 
nie Cash.  James  Check,  Andrew  J. 
Million,  Charles  Money,  William  Penny. 
Bound  to  glory  are  Marie  Angel,  Elias 
Apostle,  Thomas  Heaven,  Charles  P.  Para- 
dise, and  Oscar  R.  Saint. 

The  weather  is  always  with  us,  as 
witness  William  J.  Breeze,  Agnes  D. 
Cloud,  J.  Haia’ie  Dew,  John  F.  Frost, 
Harry  F.  Mist,  Elbridge  G.  Snow,  .John 
R.  Rainbow,  Molly  Warm,  and  A.  Wind. 
The  loveliest  names  are  Lucy  Darling. 
Blanche  Fair.  Rosa  Hug.  Pauline  Kiss, 
May  Lovely,  Mary  Loveless,  Sarah  Birdy. 
Matilda  Pretty,  Mary  Sweet.  By  way  of 
cheer  we  find  Beer,  Brandy.  Ginn.  Lager, 
Port,  Rickey,  Sherry,  Wines,  and  Wiirz- 
berger.  Js’^aturally,  too,  we  discover  Frank 
Drunke  and  the  following  weird  zoological 
collection:  Constant  Bird,  Frank  Dove, 
Abraham  Eagle,  Harry  Falcon,  Julius 
Fowl,  Alfred  B.  Goldfinch,  Irene  Heron, 
David  I.Ark,  Martin  J.  Loon,  Richard  D. 
Parrot,  W.  J.  Pigeon.  Edward  Swallow-, 
Helen  M.  W.  Swan,  Joseph  Elefant,  A. 
Fox,  Fred  Goat,  Robert  M.  Kid,  Ada  E. 
Lamb,  A.  Lion,  A.  Lyon,  Benjamin  Mule, 
Sol  Tiger,  A.  Wolf,  Fred  Bee,  Axel  Moth, 
A.  Roach,  Joseph  Wasp,  Anna  Worm. 


Pine  and  Hemlock  Paper 

One  of  the  interesting  examples  of 
governmental  assistance  to  special  indus- 
tries is  that  of  the  co-operative  work  con- 
ducted at  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory, Wasau,  Wisconsin,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  a pulp  and 
paper-making  association.  The  growing 
scarcity  of  spruce  and  poplar,  the  most 
approved  paper-making  woods,  has  led  to 
attempts  to  utilize  other  wootls,  and  inci- 
dentally has  developed  several  profitable 
by-products  of  pulp-making.  Experiments 
to  determine  the  value  of  hemlock  and 
jack  pine  as  substitutes  for  spruce  have 
been  particularly  successful.  Not  only 
have  very  promising  sheets  of  pulp  been 
obtained  from  hemlock  and  jack  pine,  but 
paper  has  been  made  from  them  on  com- 
mercial machines  which  has  the  strength, 
finish,  and  appearance  of  high-grade  news- 
paper. The  use  of  this  cheaper  material 
would  seem  thoroughly  practicable. 
Pulps  composed  of  mixtures  of  hemlock, 
jack  pine,  and  spruce  also  make  a good 
paper. 


Gluttonous  Birds 

Birils,  in  proportion  to  their  weight, 
probably  eat  more,  tlian  any  other  living 
thing.  It  is  a mystery  to  naturalists  how 
the  ring-dove  flics  after  its  accustomed 
meal.  One  dove  was  found  with  600  peas 
in  its  crop;  another,  in  captivity,  was 
known  to  eat  180  iK^echnuts  at  a time; 
and  a third  devoured  60  acorns.  The 
rebin  often  eats  21/2  times  its  weight  in 
twenty-four  hours,  while  a barnyard  hen 
with  chicks  has  lieen  observed  to  resume 
eating  475  times  in  the  course  of  a day. 
The  diet  of  a certain  species  of  hawk  com- 
poses about  2.000  mice  in  the  course  of 
a montli,  besides  other  food.  In  the  mouth 
of  a young  heron  were  found  three  trout, 
each  weighing  three-quarters  of  a pound. 
Another  was  found  with  seven  small  trout 
ill  its  mouth,  a mouse,  and  a thrush,  evi- 
df ntlyi  (On-<  litft  way  to  its  nest.  The  grow- 
ing bird  fetemS'' to'  have  an  appetite  equal 
tu  Gif'  tp^adott. 


The  First  Act  of  President  Wilson 


When  President  Wilson  declared,  in  opening  his 
inaugural  address,  that  “ there  has  been  a change 
of  government,”  he  spoke  the  literal  truth.  It  was 
4a  change  from  government  of  the  people  by  an 
individual  and  from  government  for  the  people  by 
an  oligarchy,  to  a government  hy  the  people,  acting 
throiigh  their  chosen  representatives.  But  govern- 
ment itself  “ still  lives,”  vibrant  and  wdde-visioned, 
unchanged  and  unchangeable. 

It  was  but  natural  tliat  friends  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration should  deplore  its  unhappy  legacies. 
Even  so,  it  was  not  the  problems  themselves  that 
made  for  apprehension;  it  was  their  imminence. 
The  question  of  time  with  respect  to  independence 
of  the  Filipinos  could  await  impartial  investiga- 
tion. Ilie  granting  of  statehood  or  territorial 
rights  to  Porto  Rico  was  a matter  which  obviously 
'demanded  painstaking  consideration.  The  diplo- 
matic embroilment  with  Great  Britain  must  take 
its  normal  course.  But  Mexico  was  a burning 
issue,  Cuba  was  threatening,  and  South  and  Cen- 
tral American  republics  were  on  edge.  Time  was 
of  the  essence  of  understanding,  of  declared  pur- 
l»se,  of  definiteness. 

Truly,  the  situation  was  disconcerting;  and  yet, 
is  it  not  already  apparent  that  the  circumstance 
was  fortuitous?  For  the  occasion  found  the  man. 
A timid  President  would  have  procrastinated;  a 
vainglorious  President  would  have  issued  vain  pro- 
nunciamentos.  Mr.  Wilson  did  neither.  He  acted 
with  the  requisite  promptitude,  with  the  requisite 
firmness  and  consideration,  and  with  the  calm 
dignity  which  befits  the  responsible  head  of  a great 
nation  charged  with  mighty  obligations  to  w'eaker 
peoples. 

We  believe  that  we  are  well  within  the  mark 
when  we  say  that  no  act  of  any  President  in  twenty 
years  has  produced  results  more  immediately  bene- 
ficial, from  combined  reassurance  and  indicated 
resoluteness,  than  this  initial  act  of  President  Wil- 
son. The  peoples  for  whose  fair  opportunities  to 
cultivate  peace  and  prosperity  we  have  become  so 
largely  responsible  are  informed  at  the  outset  pre- 
cisely where  they  stand  in  the  estimation  of  their 
virtual  guardian,  and  precisely  what  they  may  ex- 
pect in  the  way  of  protection  and  encouragement. 
And  so  do  we  of  the  United  States — which  also  is 
of  vital  importance. 

Better  even  than  the  definiteness  of  this  under- 
standing and  the  promptness  of  its  declaration  is 
its  rightfulness. 

“The  United  States,”  says  the  President,  “has 
nothing  to  seek  in  Central  and  South  America  ex- 
cept the  lasting  interests  of  the  peoples  of  the  two 
continents,  the  security  of  governments,  intended 
for  the  people,  and  for  no  special  group  or  interest, 
and  the  development  of  personal  and  trade  relation- 
ships between  the  two  continents,  which  shall  re- 
dound to  the  profit  and  a<tei|.ntage  of  hoth|and  in- 
terfere [.tj^rigjh^  ltd  lil^SSes 

Here  is  no  violent  prOT^s^tion  ^ upfcn^d  as- 


I)crsions,  no  bombast,  no  assumption  of  either 
nu)ral  or  jihysical  superiority,  no  one  of  tlie  many 
careless  cxitressions  w’hich  have  proven  so  exas- 
perating in  the  past;  nothing,  in  fact,  but  a simple 
voicing  of  the  real  spirit  of  our  own  people;  simple, 
but  convincing. 

And  yet  it  must  not  be  understood  that  tolerance 
spells  license,  that  we  are  unmindful  of  our  duties 
to  civilization,  or  that  we  forswear  for  one  moment 
the  basic  principles  of  jwpular  government.  The 
Monroe  d(x;trine,  sanctionetl  by  the  world  for 
nearly  a century,  still  lives  as  an  integral  and 
ineradicable  part  of  our  national  existence.  Pri- 
marily for  our  own  protection,  conformably  to 
usage  among  nations  from  their  beginning,  no 
foreign  monarchy  shall  establish  itself  upon  this 
continent;  hut  incidentally,  though  no  less  essen- 
tially, coiKiuest  and  oppression  of  the  helpless  is 
forbidden.  One  has  but  to  conteirtplate  what  might, 
what  surely  would,  have  happened  in  South  and 
Central  America  during  these  many  years,  but  for 
tlie  restraint  enforced  by  our  great  declaration,  to 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  indebtetlness  of 
the  feeble  sister  republics  to  our  own  powerful 
nation.  In  return  for  this  service  of  incalculable 
value,  we  ask  what?  Territory?  No.  Conces- 
sions? No.  Advantages  over  others  for  our  citi- 
zens? No.  What  then?  President  Wilson  puts 
it  clearly. 

“ Co-operation,”  ho  says,  with  tactful  considera- 
tion, “ is  possible  only  when  supported  at  every 
turn  by  the  orderly  processes  of  just  government, 
based  upon  law  and  not  upon  arbitrary  or  ir- 
regular force.  We  hold,  as  I am  sure  all  thought- 
ful leaders*  of  republican  government  everywhere 
hold,  that  just  government  rests  always  upo*  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  and  that  there  can  be  no 
freedom  without  order,  based  upon  law  and  upon 
the  public  conscience  and  approval.  We  shall  look 
to  make  these  principles  the  basis  of  mutual  inter- 
course, respect,  and  helpfulneas  between  our  si.ster 
republics  and  ourselves.  We  shall  lend  our  influ- 
ence of  every  kind  to  the  realization  of  these  prin- 
ciples in  fact  and  practice,  knowing  that  disorder, 
personal  intrigue,  aiul  defiance  of  constitutional 
rights  weaken  and  discredit  government  and  injure 
none  so  much  as  the  i>eople  who  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  their  common  life  and  their  com- 
mon affairs  so  tainted  and  dusturbed.” 

Others  have  rights,  others  whose  lives  an<l  pos- 
sessions are  at  stake,  others  whom,  forbidden  by  us 
to  seek  protection  from  their  own  governments,  we 
are  in  duty  bound  ourselves  to  protect  from  the 
ravages  of  unconscionable  strife.  That  we  would 
deny  to  any  people  that  which  Washington  desig- 
nated as  “the  divine  right  of  revolution”  is  un- 
thinkable. but  sharp  must  he  the  line  between 
justifiable  revolt  and  the  anarchy  of  self-seeking. 

“We  can  have  no  sympathy.”  adds  President 
Wilson,  becoming  more  specific,  “ with  those  who 
seek  to  seize  the  power  of  government  to  advance 


their  own  personal  interests  or  ambition.  We  are 
the  friends  of  i)eace,  but  we  know  that  there  can  be 
no  lasting  or  stable  peace  in  such  circumstances. 
As  friends,  therefore,  we  shall  prefer  those  who  act 
in  the  interest  of  peace  and  honor,  who  protect 
private  rights  and  respect  the  restraints  of  consti- 
tutional provision.  Mutual  respect  seems  to  us  the 
indispensable  foundation  of  friendship  between 
states  as  betwam  individuals.” 

“ From  those  principles,”  he  concludes,  “ may  Ijo 
read  so  much  of  the  future  policy  of  this  govern- 
ment as  it  is  necessary  now  to  forecast;  and  in  the 
spirit  of  these  principles  I may,  I hope,  be  per- 
mitted with  as  much  confidence  as  earnestness  to 
extend  to  the  governments  of  all  the  republics  of 
America  the  hand  of  genuine,  disinterested  friend- 
ship, and  to  pledge  my  own  honor  and  the  honor 
of  my  colleagues  to  every  enterprise  of  peace  and 
amity  that  a fortunate  future  may  disclose.” 

So  it  transpires,  perhaps  to  the  surprise  and 
surely  to  the  chagrin  of  the  Zelayas  and  the 
Ca.stros,  that  a change  of  government  or  of  gov- 
erning principles  and  governing  men  does  not  and 
cannot  mean  unbridled  license  so  long  as  “ the 
government  at  Washington  still  lives.”  The  doom 
of  “dollar  diplomacy”  does  not  and  cannot  imply 
encouragement  of  treachery  and  riot  and  subven- 
tion of  that  peace  and  order  which  is  “ based  upon 
law  and  upon  the  public  conscience  and  approval.” 

That  the  warning  was  needed  is  apparent.  The 
worst  element  in  Cuba  lost  no  time  in  inviting  it, 
and  the  plotters,  cheered  by  the  reception  accorded 
the  unspeakable  Venezuelan  at  the  Executive  Man- 
sion in  Albany,  were  waiting  and  watching,  like 
vultures  eager  to  spring  upon  exhausted  and  help- 
less prey.  But  now  they  know,  as  they  never  under- 
stood so  unmistakably  before,  in  whose  behalf  this 
nation  stands  ready  to  “ lend  its  influence  ” — its 
influence  "of  every  kind.’* 

It  is  a statement,  says  the  Evening  Post,  “just 
oracular  enough  for  its  purpose,  and  no  more,  cora- 
bining  a maximum  of  impressiveness  with  a mini- 
mum of  offense.” 

“ The  Prosident  is  quite  right,”  admits  the 
Tribune. 

“In  short,”  says  the  Sun,  “the  Wilson  adminis- 
tration will  not  be  hoodwinked  and  is  not  to  be 
trifled  with.” 

“ There  is  not,”  says  the  World,  “ a word  of  en- 
couragement here  for  the  big  exploiters,  not  a word 
to  hearten  a murderous  uprising,  not  a word  to 
stir  the  greefl  of  a dictator  disguised  as  a deliverer, 
and  not  a wonl  to  expedite  the  sales  of  stocks  and 
bonds  in  the  TTnited  States  by  marauding  corpora- 
tions. It  is  all  for  liberty,  independence,  justice, 
and  democracy,  the  national  honor  and  good 
neighborhood.  It  is  true  that  it  contains  a warn- 
ing, hut  there  is  also  a l>enediction.” 

And  so  throughout  the  country. 

Great  is  the  powef-Hd^:  liti^lcAtyido  the  value  of 
intelligence  in  higippfijfvj  state 
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The  Still,  Small  Voice  that  is  Coming 

The  cubist  picture-show  has  shut  up  aiul  movo<l 
to  Chicago.  It  was  a noticeable, show,  and  we  arc 
glad  to  have  seen  it,  and  hope  a great  many  in- 
quiring minds  took  in  what  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox 
had  to  say  about  it  in  the  Weekly  last  week.  So 
many  clever  and  sineere  people  have  talked  about 
the  cubists  in  a fashion  that  show<Ml  pt‘ri>h'xities 
in  the  minds  of  the  simple  that  Mr.  C-ox’s  plain 
speech  w’as  comforting  and  much  appreciated. 

This  is  a very  crazy  world  just  now,  and  full 
of  futurists  in  all  the  lines  of  endeavor.  Our  good 
friends  the  social-uplift  folks  seem  to  need  watch- 
ing as  much  as  anybody.  Their  new  sensation 
about  the  wages  of  girls  is  capable  of  making  much 
mischief  unless  it  is  handled  with  judgment.  But 
it  is  a wholesome  sensation,  and  so  is  the  prevail- 
ing disturbance  about  prostitution,  which  is  bad 
to  talk  about,  and  all  the  more  nee<ls  to  be  dis- 
cussed. We  seem  to  be  suflFering  from  too  much 
commercialization  of  life.  The  apparatus  in  all 
things  has  been  developed  at  too  much  cost  of 
the  living  creature,  and  the  living  creature  is. 
now  getting  attention.  That  is  right,  and  good 
will  come  of  it,  but  will  come,  no  doubt,  in  the 
old-fashioned  way — a great,  strong  wind  to  rend 
the  mountains  and  break  the  rocks,  an  earthquake, 
a fire,  and  after  the  fire  a still,  small  voice.  And 
it  will  be  that  voice,  and  not  the  gale  nor  the 
earthquake  nor  the  fire,  that  we  shall  finally  see 
embodied  in  legislation. 

Just  where  we  are  now  in  this  process  is  matter 
for  the  personal  judgment  of  readers  of  the  times, 
but  it  blew  hard  and  the  mountains  of  politics 
were  rent,  and  we  had  a shakedown,  and  tiiere 
seems  almost  warrant  enough  already  for  listeners 
for  the  still,  small  voice  to  be  attentive. 

Reassuring 

People  who  keep  in  mind  the  way  our  tariff 
bills  have  been  made,  and  the  way  tariff-reform 
movements  have  usually  been  defeatetl,  might  well 
have  been  troubled  at  some  Washington  cor- 
respondence of  the  Charlotte  (North  Carolina) 
Observer,  printed  on  the  11th,  which  began  as 
follows : 

Washinotoi?,  March  tOth. — It  became  definitely 
known  to-day  that  since  Congress  adjourned,  Senator.s 
Simmons  and  Overman  have  been  very  industrious  in 
the  formation  of  a group  of  .Senators  from  states 
adjoining  North  Carolina,  with  tariff  interests  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  North  Carolina,  who  will  be  prepared 
to  stand  together  for  the  protection  of  the  interests 
of  the  Tar  Heel  State  when  the  time  comes  for  re- 
adjusting schedules  in  cotton,  tobacco,  and  otlier 
state  industries. 

This  movement  is  being  formed  not  for  offense,  but 
for  defense,  which  goes  a long  way  toward  giving  it 
warrant.  A group  of  Democrats  from  seven  Middle 
Western  states  initiated  the  idea,  and  the  Senators 
from  the  cotton-mill  states  of  the  South  are  simply 
keeping  pace.  It  was  rumored  to-day  that  the  New- 
Flnglanders  are  also  forming  a similar  organization 
to  prote<‘t  their  manufactures. 

The  Observer's  correspondent  went  on  to  state 
that  similar  sectional  groups,  with  similar  sec- 
tional objects,  were  being  formed  in  the  IIou.se. 
In  other  words,  he  pictured  the  precise  state  of 
affairs  which  to  sincere  low-tariff  men  would  seem 
most  ominous,  and  to  protectionists  most  encourag- 
ing. Naturally  the  Observer,  being  a protectionist 
paper,  rejoiced  editorially. 

It  is,  therefore,  highly  reassuring  to  note  that 
as  promptly  as  possible  Senators  Overman  and 
Simmons  contradicted  the  statement  of  the  Ob- 
server's correspondent.  What  they  say  is  worthy 
of  prominence,  and  for  obvious  reasons  low'-tariff 
papers  w’ould  do  well  to  give  it  publicity  as  a mat- 
ter of  recortl.-  It  is  over  tlieir  owm  signatures,  in 
the  Observer  of  March  13th,  as  follows: 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ^‘Observer”: 

We  have  just  read  article  in  Observer,  March  llth, 
under  the  name  of  George  H.  Manning,  in  which  it 
is  stated  that  there  is  a combination  between  certain 
Southern  Democrats,  including  ourselves,  with  re- 
spect to  tariff  duties  on  certain  Southern  products. 
We  wish  to  state  with  all  possible  emphasis  that  the 
statements  in  this  article,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
are  without  a scintilla  of  foundation.  If  there  is  any 
such  movement  among  Southern,  Western,  or  North- 
ern .‘senators  as  descriljed  in  Mr.  Manmng’.s  artich'. 
we  have  never  heard  of  it,  and  w'e  are  sure  there  i.s 
no  such  movement. 

Lee  S.  Overman, 

F.  :m.  Simmons. 

Washington,  March  IliK. 

Lot  us  all  promptly  ami  gladly  accerd  as  entire- 
ly sincere  the  statement  of  these  two  eminent  Sen- 
ators. Let  us  all  hojio  that  (dlu'r  nemoeratie 
S<-nators  who  are  .similarly  und<>r  iiressure  from 
protected  interests  in  their  own  states  will  stand 
by  the  platform  a^firinciples  of  thlir  party,  sup- 
port the  Presiden|.  an(VaWi:an/^|i|f^'en,'  form 
of  log-rolling.  Demknifh;-  Senators 


as  .sincerely  lielieved  that  it  was  right  to  grab* 
what  they  could  in  the  making  of  a protective 
tariff  by  Republicans  must  see  that  the  case  is 
different  when  it  comes  to  a for -revenue  tariff 
undertaken  by  Democrats.  Even  a Republican 
protectionist  may  well  feel  that  the  time  has  come 
to  try  a Democratic  tariff,  and  that  it  would  be 
wrong  tt>  def(*at  or  confuse  the  experiment  by  any 
of  the  old  methods. 

The  Tariff-Reform  Republicans 

'I’lie  new  tariff,  w’o  repeat,  ought  to  bo  made  by 
Democrats.  It  ought  to  be  made  by  Democrats 
who  believe  sincerely  in  the  tariff-for-revenuo 
I)olicy,  and  both  the  Democrats  and  the  Repub- 
licans who  Ixdicve  in  the  ta-iff-for-protection 
^adicy  ought  to  give  them  a free  hand.  That  is 
th(^  best  way  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  country 
as  exprf'ssed  in  two  general  elections. 

Tlu‘re  is.  how'ever,  another  factor  in  the 
situation.  Then?  is  a group  of  Republicans, 
headiHl  by  Senator  La  Follette,  committed  to 
some  measure  of  tariff  reform.  These  men  have 
done  work  for  the  cause  that  commands  respect. 
In  the  House  they  supplied  an  impressive  per- 
centage of  tlie  majorities  that  carried  the  Under- 
wfton  bills.  In  the  Senate  they  fought  the  Payne 
bill  stubbornly  and  ably.  Naturally,  in  view  of 
the  doubts  that  long  prevailed  as  to  the  Demo- 
crats’ securing  a working  majority  in  the  Senate 
and  of  the  fears  of  Democratic  disaffection,  tariff- 
reformers  have  kept  these  men  in  mind,  and  have 
considered  the  possibility  of  having  to  call  on  them 
for  help. 

(Had  as  w'c  are  of  the  prospect  that  this  may 
not  l)e  necessaiy,  there  is  still  no  reason  whatever 
for  ignoring  these  men,  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  accept  and  appreciate  whatever  support  they 
may  continue  to  give.  On  the  contrary,  policy 
and  justi«*e  alike  demand  that  we  recognize  cor- 
dially and  candidly  the  value  both  of  what  they 
have  done  already  and  of  what  they  may  do  in 
the  future. 

President  Wilson  is  now,  of  course,  the  leader 
of  the  tariff-reform  forces,  and  evidently  that  is 
the  w'ay  he  fwls  about  it.  His  inviting  La  Fol- 
lette to  a <*onferenee  was  a natural  expression 
of  that  fi'eling,  but  he  had  already  expressed  it  in 
public  speeches.  We  see  no  good  ground  for 
oriticism.  Certainly,  if  recognition  of  any  kind 
is  to  be  extended,  it  should  be  open  and  above- 
board; it  should  not  savor  of  intrigue  and  conceal- 
ment. 

After  all,  the  main  thing  is  the  brighter  and 
brighter  outlook  for  a genuine  and  thoroughgoing 
tariff  reform.  We  are  not  yet  out  of  the  woods, 
or  free  to  relax  vigilance.  We  shaVt  be  till  the 
bill  or  bills  shall  be  actually  signed.  But  the  good 
old  cause  is  iiub'cd  in  a good  wa.y.  It  is  permis- 
sible at  least  to  lift  our  eyes  and  recognize  that 
the  iiromised  land  is  at  last  truly  in  sight. 

The  Bull  Moose  University 

Now  that  (\ilonel  Roo.sevelt’s  public  spei'ches 
may  be  regardtxl  rather  as  le<*tures  than  as  battle- 
cries,  there  is  no  reason  to  worry  over  them. 
There  was  not  much  that  could  possibly  be  ac- 
counted new'  in  the  one  at  Philadelphia  the  other 
night,  except  perhaps  his  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  Bull  Moose  party  is  not  going  to  run  the 
country  yet  awhile,  and  that  its  plans  must  be 
shajied  accordingly.  True,  be  insisted  that  all 
his  and  their  present  “studies”  of  public  ques- 
tions must  look  straight  to  action,  but  as  all  ac- 
tion must  for  some  time  continue  to  be  left  to  the 
party  in  power,  it  wcuild  seem  that  the  only  im- 
mciliately  iiraetieable  part  of  the  Colonel’s  adinoni- 
tioii  to  his  followers  is  the  advice  to  study  things 
luird  and  <'arm“stly. 

I'bat  advie(‘  wt>  f(>el  bound  to  commend.  There 
an‘  plenty  of  things  in  this  country  that  need 
earnest  study,  and  the  Colonel’s  following  ought 
c(*rtainly  to  benefit  by  the  opportunity  to  study 
them.  Heretofore  there  has  Ix^en  need  of  so  much 
hurry  in  the  Bull  Moose  movement  that  such  an 
op])ortunity  has  Ix'cn  denied.  Indeed,  one  promi- 
nent Bull  ^roos(>  actually  got  and  proclaimed  the 
notion  that  anything  like  deliberation  was  out  of 
place  in  such  a movement,  and  that  the  only  thing 
to  do  was  to  pitch  right  in  and  do  eveiy'thing  at 
once.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  idea  authoritatively 
re])U(liat(xl  and  noti^-<'  given  that  it  is  quite 
ixrmissibh*  to  think  and  even  “.study”  a bit 
before  transforming  our  faulty  politi<*s  and  civ- 
ilization. We  do  not,  however,  understand  that 
this  delilMTal ion  is  going  to  be  permittinl  to  alter 
anything  in  the  programme  of  action  which  was 
adopted  before  deliberation  began.  Its  objwt  is 
merely  to  detenu  ine  the  best  ways  to  get  that 
programme  actually  enforced. 


Even  so,  it  may  well  be  worth  while.  It  may 
possibly  raise  in  some  few  Bull  Moose  minds  a ques- 
tion as  to  whether  there  is  any  way  to  carry  out 
a plan  of  universal  and  immediate  amelioration 
of  everybody’s  lot  by  government  in  a world  that 
has  hitherto  proved  a trifle  diflScult  to  govern  at 
all. 

Going  Too  Far 

The  present  President  of  the  Unitt^d  Stab's  is  a 
progressive,  but  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that 
he  might  not  have  been  a progre.s8ivc  if  the  advanced 
example  had  not  been  set  for  him  by  a past  President. 
— The  Chicago  Et'ening  l*ost. 

To  say  even  that  is  going  much  too  far.  Stay 
on  the  safe  side.  Say  that  the  pn'sent  President 
would  not  have  be<*n  a progressive  if  he  had  never 
been  born.  That  is  probably  true. 

France 

Few  AnuTicans  understand  European  politics. 
We  do  not  pretend  to.  We  try  to  avoid  the  casual 
intimations  of  complete  intimacy  with  the  affairs 
of  a dozen  states  on  the  other  side  which  one  find.s, 
amusingly  enough,  in  various  American  new.s- 
papers.  But  Europe  is  mighty  interesting,  and 
Mr.  Baepeker  has  done  a lot  for  it.  So  has 
the  A.ssociated  Press.  We  wish,  by  the.  way,  that 
Brother  Stone  would  treat  his  own  country’s  affairs 
with  the  .same  scrupulous  intelligence  with  which 
he  tells  us  w'hat  he  thinks  we  can  stand  of  Euro- 
pean affairs. 

We  gather  from  the  A.  P.  despatcht's  that  Eiiroix' 
is  still  unusually  ill  at  ease;  that  Germany  is  par- 
ticularly so;  that  Ru.'^sia  ia  unusually  enigmatic; 
that  England  is  about  where  she  always  is — reason- 
ably in  funds,  and  in  hearing  of  tlie  sea;  that 
Italy  is  still  obetlient  to  the  vast  impulse  of  (’a- 
vour’s  genius,  and  therefore  still  bent,  in  .spite  of 
poverty  and  the  lack  of  captains,  on  imperial  enter- 
prises; and  that  Franct;  is  once  more  the  center  of 
the  continent. 

Once  again,  for  the  how  many  hundredth  time! 
In  both  army  and  navy  Germany  is  far  strongt^r. 
The  cry  “ On  to  Berlin!”  w’as  al)surd  enough,  as  we 
now  see  things,  in  1870,  when  Pru.ssia  was  only  one 
of  many  German  states.  It  should  ho  absurd  now. 
Yet  we  are  told  it  is  heard.  We  are  also  told  that 
in  Germany  stock  exchangers  are  panicky.  There 
are  no  peremptory  utb'rances  from  tlie  Emperor. 
Germany  is  spending  more  money  than  ever  on  her 
prodigious  army,  but  is  nevertheless  disturbed  lie- 
cause  the  French  Chambers  also  are  apparently 
about  to  be  liberal  in  their  army  estimates. 

What  does  it  mean  ? We  sincerely  trust,  nothing. 
But  in  Europe,  armed  to  the  teeth,  anj’thing  may 
at  any  time  mean  something.  Read  Price  Col- 
lier’s articles  on  Germany,  now  publishing  in  one 
of  the  magazines,  and  you  cannot  <>«cape  tlie  idea 
that  there  are  limitations  to  the  German  character 
and  to  that  German  energy  which  has  been  for  so 
long  a time  astonishing  the  world.  Rt'ad  an.v'thing 
worth  while  about  the  French  and  you  will  hardly 
escape  a kind  of  sujH'rstition  that  they  will  keep  on 
forever,  in  spite  of  tlnur  weaknesses,  playing  the 
phoenix  and  upsetting  all  calculations.  Ix't  a Joan 
of  Arc  or  a Napoleon  arise,  ami  there  is  nothing 
they  cannot  do. 

(Certain  it  is  that  there  is  happening  in  France 
a resui^enee  of  national  spirit.  They  have  eltN’ted 
a man  for  President.  Their  writers  are  moving 
away  from  salaciousness  to  purity.  They  have  out- 
dared the  world  in  aeronautics.  They  have  neg- 
lected the  boulevards  of  Paris,  but  built  un- 
equaled roads  in  Algiers,  and  kept  their  hold  on 
Morocco.  They  are  earnestly  modem,  but  still,  to 
all  appearances,  they  are  fpiitc  as  resolutely  France 
— and  mean  to  be  nothing  else. 

It  is  no  w'onder  that  Germany  should  Ix’  talking 
and  worrj'ing  about  ALsace  and  Lorraine. 

College  Clubs  and  Merit 

Word  comes  from  New  Haven,  by  way  of  the 
newspapers,  of  social  revolution  at  Yale,  and  the 
signing  of  pledges  by  virtually  all  the  Sophomores 
not  to  join  any  of  the  senior  societies  (“Bones,” 
“ Keys,”  and  “ Wolf’s  Head  ’’)  “ until  all  secrecy 
is  abolished  and  the  men  chosen  on  merit  alone.” 

“Merit”?  What  kind  of  merit?  Piety,  scholar- 
ship, pub'britude,  manners,  money,  or  efficiency  in 
athletics? 

For  a successful  club,  exciqit  where  it  exacts 
special  (lualificatious,  tlu*  only  form  of  merit  that 
counts  for  much  is  the  merit  of  being  acceiitable 
to  the  existing  members.  That  merit  includes  all 
tlu*  others.  On  tlu'  basis  of  that,  and  not  other- 
wise. can  the  membership  of  such  little  college 
clubs  as  those  at  Yale  Ik*  recruited. 

The  Yale  s^j(j>T,  j(|*ll^l^S|■^^yi|J,  get  along  better  if 
they  will  cut  soml^  windows  in  their  queer  little 
tomblike  ho^^,|p-.^^)^iATj[)]r^!^l)Cc  life,  and  settle 
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ilowii  into  <»rjraniz{itions  of  youiifr  troiitlotiien  who 
liko  one  another.  'I'lieir  ancient  mysteries  are  out 
of  date.  As  they  now  exist  their  university  has 
outirrown  them.  They  were  invented  to  fit  a col- 
lejre  of  a few  hundred  members,  and  they  have 
innnnfTod  to  maintain  a strangle-hold  precedenee 
in  the  undergraduate  affairs  of  a university  with 
thousands  of  .students.  That  is  absurd.  They 
ought  to  welcome  readjustment,  and  very  likely 
they  do. 

In  Very  Bad 

This  Li’.\-Vir  (lately  (lowager-empress  in  China) 
was  of  the  feehle,  nurinal,  feminine  kind. — Hartford 
rtjtirant. 

(lood  heavens!  “The  feeble,  normal,  feminine 
kind  ”!  And  when  did  it  become  normal-feminine 
to  he.  feeble  i Will  the  Courant  stand  uj) — in  the 
corner,  please — and  explain? 

Brother  Bird  of  the  "Journal” 

On  page  6 of  this  paper  is  a letter  from  ex- 
Candidate  Bird  of  Massachusetts,  in  reply  to  some 
eoninionts  of  the  Wkkki.y  of  February  22d,  on  his 
suggestion  that  Massachusetts  should  publish  a 
state  paper  in  which  everybody’s  politics  should 
have  a fair  show.  We  urged  Mr.  Bird  not  to  look 
to  the  state  to  do  this  duty,  but  to  attend  to  it  him- 
self. and  it  was  a great  pleasure  to  find  shortly 
afterw’ard  in  the  new's  columns  of  tlie  Sun,  this 
item,  to  wit : 

Bo.stox.  March  lOth. — Frank  A.  Munsey  to-day 
sold  his  Boston  Journal  to  Maituew  Hale,  National 
Committeeman  for  Massachusetts  and  state  chairman 
of  the  Progressive  party.  ^Ir.  Hale,  of  course,  repre- 
sents some  of  the  moneyed  men  of  the  Bull-Moosers, 
including  Charles  Sumner  Bird  of  Walpole,  and 
CiiARi.ES  H.  Uavi.s  of  Cambridge. 

We  hope  this  news  is  true,  and  that  Mr.  Bird  is  one 
of  the  gentlemen  implicated  as  above,  and  that 
there  is  due  w-arranp  now  for  us  to  speak  of  him 
as  Brother  Bird  of  the  Boston  Journal. 

This  item  makt\^  his  letter  all  the  more  interest- 
ing, though  it  was  written  before  the  Journal 
changed  hands,  and  apparently  before  Brother 
Mr.NSKY  determined  to  sell  it.  He  had  lioen  fooling 
with  it  for  some  time,  and  it  had  not  gone  to  suit 
him,  so  he  raised  the  price  to  three  cents,  and 
gave  out,  the  papers  .say,  that  if  it  did  not  do  better 
on  that  basis  he  would  give  it  up.  Since  it  was 
the  sole  organ  of  the  Bull  Moose  party  in  Boston, 
and  the  only  paper  that  Brother  Bird  could  count 
on  in  the  late  campaign  to  print  all  his  speeches  in 
full,  there  had  to  be  something  done,  and  we  read 
that  Matthew  Hxle.  the  Bull  Moose  Boanerges 
of  Boston,  took  steps  at  once  as  above  recorded, 
and  dropped  the  JoumoVit  price  back  to  one  cent. 

That’s  good,  and  now  w’e  shall  w-atch  with  the 
liveliest  interest  the  pnp<^r  with  which  Brother  Bird 
is  reputed  to  be  concerned,  and  we  hope  it  is  going 
to  be  the  very  Is'st  paper  in  Boston  and  one  of  the 
best  in  the  w’orld. 

Curiously  (*nough  it  seems  to  be  extra  hard  to 
make  a first-ela.<s  pajHT  in  Boston.  There  are  not 
many  of  tlK*m,  anywhere,  but  you  would  expect  Bos- 
ton to  be  one  of  the  i)laces  where  they  grew.  And, 
to  lx?  sure,  the  Transcript  is  first-cla.ss  of  its  kind, 
yet  hardly,  one  w'ould  say,  a great  newspaper. 
Hrother  Frank  Saxhorn,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
oiH-e  spoke  of  Boston  as  the  graveyard  of  editors. 
Which  is  od<] ; but  Brother  Sanborn  ought  to 
know,  for  his  memory  is  long  and  accurate.  It  is  a 
fact,  though,  that  no  Boston  newspaper  has  been 
able  to  maintain  a i^tnnding  and  an  influence  e(iual 
to  that  of  the  Rcpnhlican  in  Springfield,  of  wdiase 
founder  Mr,  Bird  sin  aks.  That  is  a paix*r  that  we 
never  oix’ii  without  admiration,  not  unmixed  with 
wonder.  Who  can  e.'<timate  the.  value  of  such  a 
pajicr  in  educating  and  civilizing  the  community  it 
s«‘rve.«  ? 

Brother  Bum  wants  to  regulate  the  newspaixTs. 
The  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  lx?at  th<‘  bad  ones 
with  a good  one  and  get  their  eirculation  aw’a.y 
from  them.  If  he  can  do  that  it  will  be  a service 
of  immense  value. 

Is  Journalism  a Respectable  Profession 

Brother  Bum  says,  in  his  lettin*;  “ I once  believed 
that  journalism  was  a great  and  respectable  pro- 
fession.” 

Was  he  mistaken  about  that?  Has  journalism 
ev(‘r  liecn  ri'siK'ctabh!  ? 

We  have  often  wondered  and  pans<’d  for  a rt'- 
ply.  .Journalists  there  have  bc'cn  w'ho  were  re- 
spectable— Brv.'.nt,  S\m  Bowles,  and  othews. 
Newspaix'rs  tlx-re  have  been  and  are  that  w(>n' 
respectable:  the  Spring-Held  Rcpnhlican.  the  Bas- 
ton  Transcript . the  Kjo^inej  Post,  ami  several 
others.  But  was  jouijfmlism.-^aken  JiS  Ini^laTge, 
ever  brtsjiectaWb  ? b)V^it.-f  ilio»  K|J(|^((^I)kkoe 
and  Swift,  or  Fri.neaij,  of  the  elde^[3''^-''''''*’'r 


the  Herald,  of  Dana  and  the  Sun,  of  Pulitzer  and 
th(^  World,  of  IIearst  and  the  Morning  Journal? 
Kespectability  is  founded  on  the  opinion  of  other 
people.  It  is  a different  affair  from  sclf-resiiect. 
Respectability  is  rather  a clogging  attribute  in  a 
new’spaper.  The  great  successes  in  journalism 
seem  to  be  made  by  men  who  an?  rather  indifferent 
to  it;  superior  to  it  in  some  resix?cts,  inferior  to 
it  in  others. 

Kt'spectability  may  be  too  much  admired  in  a 
man ; still  more  in  a new'spaix?r.  That  stH?nis 
rather  an  awful  thought,  but  the  k<'y  to  it  is  that 
decent  people  are  fallible  and  that  the  manners 
and  the  methods  that  they  re'sixvt  are  not  al- 
ways so  w’orthy  of  rcsi>ect  as  some  things  that  they 
resent  and  disapprove.  They  usually  hate  pub- 
licity and  publicity  is  the  great  medicine  of  de- 
mocracies. The  office  of  a newspaper  is  to.  reveal. 
Revelation  is  often  distressing  and  sometimes 
shocking.  It  is  seldom  consistent  with  politeness 
and  so  it  is  seldom  respectable. 

Usually 

Perhaps  Mr.  Cram  is  Ix'tter  known  as  arehiteot  of 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine, — The  “ Nun.” 

Perhaps  so;  but  usually  an  architect  is  better 
known  by  some  work  done  by  himself  than  by 
something  done  by  some  one  else.  The  Cathedral 
of  St.  John,  as  will  be  remembered,  is,  so  far,  al- 
most entirely  the  w’ork  of  ITkins  and  La  Farge. 

Quit  Kidding  Captain  Bill  I 

Remarking,  upon  the  reported  return  to  Texas 
of  Captain  Bill  McDonald,  lately  chief  of  Texas 
Rangers,  the  Sun  observes: 

Where  is  the  white  sombrero,  bigger  than  Rhode 
Island?  Where  are  the  long  climbing-boots,  the  mir- 
ror of  the  Rangers  and  brighter  than  the  highest 
noon?  Where  are  the  drab  trousers  and  the  monu- 
mental legs  in  those  boots  tucked  and  shrouded? 
Where  is  that  eye  to  threaten  and  command,  that 
voice  of  thunder  and  sheet  iron,  that  heart  of  gold? 
Somewhere  in  the  boundless  continent  of  Texas?  A 
search  should  be  organized.  Captain  Bill  McDonald, 
the  terror  of  Texas  and  the  pride  of  Washington,  must 
be  kept  on  view. 

This  is  naughty  of  the  Sun.  It  must  be  that 
it  has  never  seen  Captain  Bill.  Certainly  if  it 
looks  for  a person  to  fit  the  description  it  gives  of 
him  it  will  always  find  somebody  else.  Captain 
Bill  is  an  excellent  man,  and  one  of  the  most 
unobtrusive  people  ever.  The  point  about  him 
is  that  he  is  efficient,  and,  like  other  efficient  men, 
he  works  with  the  minimum  of  noise  and  display. 
Captain  Bill’s  remarkable  qualities  are  all  quali- 
ties of  the  spirit.  He  has  no  show-bill  clothes, 
no  display-head  sombrero  (Rhpde  Island  size),  no 
monumental  legs.  He  is  the  kind  of  a decent, 
orderly  man  that  you  would  like  to  have  sleeping 
in  the  basement  of  a girls’  school  subject  to  at- 
tack by  tramps  or  yeggmen. 

Captain  Bill  is  a discreet,  efficient  instrument 
of  justice.  His  line  is  not  clothes,  but  character. 
His  specialty  is  order.  Think  of  the  debt  this 
country  has  incurrcxl  within  five  years  to  its  dis- 
creet instruments  of  justicq.  Think  of  Burns  and 
the  union  dynamiters;  think  of  Whitman;  think 
a little,  maybe,  of  Frank  A.  Smith,  to  whose  ex- 
ploits among  the  West  Virginia  striking  miners 
last  Sunday’s  Sun  devoted  a page.  Think  of  lots 
of  others  whom  there  is  not  space  to  specify.  Then 
think  of  all  the  white-slaver  miscreants  and  all  the 
black-hand  and  red-hand  scoundrels  who  still  go 
loose,  terrorizing,  kidnapping,  bomb-hiding,  de- 
stroying life  and  peace,  and  will  keep  at  it  until 
they  are  hunted  dow'ii  and  killed.  Think  of  these, 
and  with  respect  of  our  discreet  instruments  of 
justice. 

It  is  a mighty  high  calling  in  these  days  to  be 
a discreet  and  efficient  instrument  of  justice.  But 
Tt?xas,  they  say,  is  pretty  well  cleaned  up.  The 
country’s  great  frontier  towns  are  now  New  York 
and  Chicago. 

Julian  Hawthorne 

It  has  never  seemed  that  this  was  quite  a real 
world  to  Julian  Hawthorne.  Son  of  a great  ro- 
mancer, he  has  apparently  lived  mon'  in  an  im- 
agined world  than  in  this  one  w-e  know.  And  he 
lias  been  Ix'tter  equipped  for  his  imagined  world 
than  for  ours.  When  somebody  put  him  up  a 
while  ago  to  the  distribution  of  mining  shares, 
])('ople  who  know  the  world  for  what  it  is  and 
mining  shan  s for  what  they  are  took  it  for  granted 
that  th('  jirospi'ctivc  profits  of  the  mines  were 
imagined  ])rofits.  Th(\v  did  not  believe  in  them 
them.s(*lv<*s,  but  they  easily  lielieved  that  Julian 
Hvwthorne  did;  and  while  they  deplored  that  his 
talents  and  his  name  should  be  used  in  such  a 
way,  they  did  not  greatly  lay  it  up  against  him. 

But  people  who  do  not  know  this  world  arnl  its 


mining  shares  wore  deceived  and  lost  money,  and 
so  Julian  Hawthorne  goes  to  jail  for  a little  while 
to  do  a penance. 

We  are  sorry;  everybody  is  sorry;  and  every- 
body must  hope  that  jail  in  an  imagined  world 
may  not  be  so  bad  as  in  a real  one. 

More  Trouble  for  the  House  of  Lords 

Disraeli  was  an  une()uale<l  maker  of  ])hras«‘s. 
One  can  see  Oladstone's  face  as  the  Jew  called 
him  and  his  exhausted  colleagues  “a  row  of  ♦■x- 
tinct  volcanoes.”  They  were,  for  the  moment.  But 
no  such  phrase  would  apply,  even  if  there  were  a 
Disraeli  to  make  it,  to  the  present  Liberal  govern- 
ment in  England. 

It  has  astonishing  vitality  and  resistance.  A 
little  while  ago,  the  opposition  seenuxl  confident  of 
forcing  an  appeal  to  the  country.  It  is  doubtful  if 
they  would  now  really  welcome  a dissolution.  The 
government  is  so  far  from  exhaustion  or  apology 
that  it  talks,  apparently,  with  confidence,  of  put- 
ting through  a reconstitution  of  the  House  of  Lords 
before  the  present  Parliament  expires. 

Democracy,  like  Christianity,  is  a terrible  thing. 
It  does  not  know  its  goal,  but  it  drives  on  as  resist- 
lessly  as  if  it  did.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  an  Eng- 
land in  which  rank  would  count  for  nothing  in 
government.  We  are  not  sure  w'e  should  like  to 
see  such  an  England ; it  would  be  so  different  from 
the  England  we  were  brought  up  on. 

Religion  and  the  Churches 

Professor  Flsher  proposed  that  the  chu relies 
be  closed  for  a year  or  two  to  give  the  Christian 
religion  a better  chance,  and  President  Sh.anklin, 
of  Wesleyan,  forthwith  accepted  Professor  Fisher's 
resignation  from  the  faculty  of  that  college,  and 
the  Weekly  said  something  about  it  which  in- 
spired the  letter  from  Mr.  Powers  of  Hint,  Michi- 
gan, which  is  printed  on  tlie  next  page.  Mr. 
Powers  says: 

The  writer  of  this  editorial  says:  “It  is  obvious 
that  nowadays  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion goes  on  very  extensively  outside  the  churches.” 
Do€«  he  mean  to  imply — and  that  will  lie  the  pub- 
lic’s interpretation — tnat  this  religious  propagation  is 
without  the  churches’  auspices  or  given  impulse,  or 
inspiration?  If  he  means  this,  there  are  doubts  in 
many  minds  to  be  removed. 

We  don’t  mean  to  imply  anything,  but  merely 
to  disclose  an  impression  that  there  is  a great  deal 
of  Christianity  about  which  does  not  seem  to 
derive  immediately  from  any  church.  Also,  it 
might  be  added,  we  suppose,  that  there  is  more  or 
less  teaching  in  the  churches  which  is  not  Chris- 
tian; but  that  is  an  old  story.  There  always  has 
been. 

Is  there  an.vthing  reprehensible  in  the  idea  that 
the  Christian  religion  is  making  gains  outside  of 
the  churches?  Mr.  Powers  seems  rather  resentful 
of  the  suggestion.  Profes.sor  Fisher,  so  far  as 
we  knqw,  was  sincerely  respectful  of  the  religion, 
but  was  separated  from  Wesleyan  hecause  he 
seemed  to  have  been  impolite  to  the'  churches. 
When  you  think  that  Wesleyan  was  named  for  the 
Wesleys,  and  that  the  special  merit  of  the  Wes- 
leys was  that  they  broke  away  from  the  roofed-in 
churches  of  their  time  and  started  something  on 
the  outside — in  the  fields;  anywhere  they  could 
find  people  to  listen — the  humor  of  the  detach- 
ment of  Professor  I'isher  from  Wesleyan  appears. 

Christianity  exists  not  for  the  churches,  but  for 
the  pieople.  Any  way  so  the  ix'ojde  get  it!  It 
works  outside  of  the  ehurches  sometimes,  and 
alw’ays  has.  In  the  end  the  churches  gather  the 
crop  and  are  helpeil.  They  should  be.  Tht*y  an' 
very  valuable  socially,  religiously  — every  way; 
valuable  as  fiart  of  the  apparatus  of  civilization, 
and  liable,  like  the  rest  of  that  apparatus,  to  net'«l 
drastic  overhauling  from  time  to  time.  So  it 
is  with  the  schools ; so  with  the  courts,  the  pro- 
fessions — everything.  When  we  s|H*ak  of  the 
churches  we  do  not  quite  mean  The  Church,  which 
represents  another  idea,  more  inclusive  and  more 
exclusively  spiritual. 

Our  notion  about  Professor  Fisher  was  that  his 
talk  about  the  churches  might  be  in  the  line  of  use- 
ful criticism,  like  Dr.  Fle.xner’s  biting  discourses 
about  our  colleges  and  medical  schools. 

A Little  Off 

When  Mr.  Moboan  took  over  the  business  of  Har- 
per & Brothers’  Publishing  Company,  he  aeejuired 
control  of  Harcer’s  Magazine  and  The  Sorth  .\mcr- 
ican  Hcricir. — Mihraukee  !. coder. 

Correct,  except  (U  that  Mr.  Morgan  nev(*r  took 
over  the  business  of  lIariK*r  A:  Brothers,  and  (2) 
would  not.  if  he  had  done  so.  have  aciiuired  control 
of  The  North  /iVi^j<H/j-,-wlii(-h  has  never 

belonged  to  TIarper_& "Brothers,  or  been  controlled 

by  them  in  any  wAy:  NN  STATE 
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The  Family  of  Philip 

He  was  a plain  man  and  a practical  man ; not  f^ery 
imaginative,  perhaps,  certainly  no  pragmatist.  VVhat 
he  knew  he  knew;  he  walked  very  straight,  and  chose 
and  kept  his  direction  by  the  aid  of  his  mother-wit. 
Where  that  could  not  go  he  was  all  to  seek,  rather 
piteously,  but  it  went  a long  way.  His  temper  was 
concrete,  forcible,  and  prompt — humble,  moreover. 
Stories  told  of  him  show  the  character  of  his  min<kfor 
good  and  ill.  When  a saint  and  a mystic  mocked  him 
with  scorn  of  an  ill-reputed  village,  he  made  the  direct 
appeal  to  fact.  “ Lo^  for  yourself,”  he  said,  as  if 
the  question  had  been  of  buying  real  estate.  Yet  he 
was  the  chosen  companion  of  mystical  and  saintly  souls 
and  belonged  to  a society  set  apart  from  other  men 
by  deliberate  indifferehce  to  lands  or  houses  or  money 
or  good  repute  or  visible  .success.  He  knew  that  reality 
is  more  than  facts  and  faithfulness  more  than  suc- 
cess, and  understanding  more  than  speech.  He  was 
a silent  creature  for  the  most  part,  but  as  he  could 
meet  an  objection  when  there  was  need,  so  he  could 
make  a suggestion,  sometimes  to  his  own  confusion,  as 
when  he  asked  for  palpable  experience  of  that*  which 
is  beyond  time  and  space.  “ Only  show  me,”  he  said ; 
“ that  will  be  enough.”  But  he  had  to  learn  that  it  is 
only  in  the  temporal  a man  can  perceive  the  eternal, 
and  only  behind  the  veil  of  the  changing  flesh  that  he 
discerns  at  last  the  immutable  spirit.  At  another  time, 
with  the  same  literal  and  practical  instinct  for  the 
fact  he  faced  a problem  apparently  insoluble.  The 
data  were — a great  crowd  and  a long  journey,  and 
there  was  nothing  for  anybody  to  eat — or  almost 
nothing.  What  could  be  done?  He  knew  all  that 
there  was  to  know,  he  knew  that  there  was  one 
basket,  with  one  meager  meal,  dry  and  sour,  in  it, 
which  it  seemed  absurd  to  count.  He  did  not  sit 
down  and  wait  for  manna;  he  hunted  up  the  boy 
who  had  five  loaves  of  black  barley  bread  and  two  salt 
herrings.  It  would  not  do  much,  but  it  would  (|o  to 
begin  on.  And  it  did,  in  the  event,  do  to  end  on,  alflo, 
to  the  purpose  that  the  family  of  Philip  should  for- 
ever take  heart,  though  they  be  but  homely  souls  and 
practical  and  plain. 

That  is  the  hardest  kind  of  faith  which  goes  ahead 
on  inadequate  means  perfectly  understanding  their  in- 
adequacy. Anybody  can  live  on  the  interest  of  his 
debts,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  live  on  an  insufficient 
salary.  One  could,  after  all,  renounce  the  cities  and 
live  a solitary  among  the  mountains  on  baked  apples 
and  hens’  eggs  and  a huge  skim-milk  cheese;  but  who 
then  would  put  one’s  clever  nephew  into  college  and 
find  the  right  husband  for  one’s  pretty  niece?  It  is 
so  easy  to  die  when  life  is  too  hard  to  live — the 
courage  is  in  continuing  to  live;  in  slamming  and 
double-locking  that  door  which  is  always  open;  in  re- 
fusing either  to  give  up  a bad  business  or  to' keep  it 
as  a I)ad  .business,  and  laboriously  making  it  over 
into  something  good,  at  how  ruinous  an  expenditure  of 
travail  and  tears!  Young,  gallant,  and  romantic, 
Alexandeb  could  cut  the  intricate  knot,  but  the  sons 
of  Philip  can  use  no  sword,  and  though  their  own 
fingers  bleed  they  must  unpick  it.  Barefoot  and 
ragged,  Peter  the  Hermit  could  very  comfortably 
preach  a crusade  and  thereafter  guide  it,  indifferent 
as  to  life  or  death,  but  how  about  this  count  or  that 
baron  who  was  accountable  for  hie  own  vassals,  for 
feeding  them  and  leading  them  and  heartening  them, 
watching  for  ambush,  watching  for  disease,  looking 
out  for  fodder  and  fire,  wood  and  water  ? — if  he  died  in 
the  front  of  battle,  who  would  get  them  home  again 
to  their  wives  and  to  their  children?  Such  men’s 
vision  assuredly  was  limited  and  their  reward  was 
less  than  Hermit  Peter’s.  Yet  they  suffered  more. 

The  imaginative  man  is  proof  against  pain  and  im- 
pervious to  annoyance,  and  facts  to  him  Me  only  so 
many  points  of  departure;  but  to  the  son  of  Philip, 
where  there  are  not  shelters  or  stepping-stones,  they 
are  otetacles  to  throw  down  by  main  strength,  or  base 
metal  to  transmute  .by  long  alchemy;  they  cannot  be 
counted  out  or  flown  over  or  willed  away.  He  knows 
that  two  and  two  frequently  make  five.  He  knows 
that  all  men,  at  some  time  in  their  lives,  have  just  a 
little  more  to  bear  than  they  can  bear  and  that  it  is 
up  to  him  not  to  make  things  harder.  He  shoulders 
all  he  can  carry,  and  he  must  carry  all  he  shoulders. 
What  he  is  not  sure  he  can  accomplish  he  dares  not 
undertake.  Patiently  he  goes  on  with  what  he  can. 
and  makes  his  choice  and  refuses  the  irapossilile,  though 
called  often  selfish,  though  called  perhaps  mercenary', 
because  he  knows  that  if  you  dro[»  wltat  you  have 
undertaken  somebody  els?  will  have  it  to  carry. 

He  is  what  we  call  respnnsihlp,  not  l)ecausr>  lu*  likes 
the  job,  but  Iwcause  somebody  has  to  take  IHame  an.i 
answer  for  things  and  put  thin.gs  through:  humbly 
oiough,  he  feels  that  he  is  fit  for  that  and  can  perhaps 
thereby  spare  anotherydlt^for  higher  fligfets  and  pro- 
founder insights  andl^more  iin^teri')ifs'^ilij^nations. 
The  light  he  walks  b^ifiHIAeulik'.C;  ^fivlinirom  sun 


and  moon,  biit  it.  serves  hiin.  He  seeks  no  stars  by 
midday,  nor  yet  noon  at  fourteen  of  the  clock,  but  he 
know's  when  and  where  to  look  for  Aldebaran  and  Vega 
and  Regulus,  and  what  they  can  say  to  his  soul;  and 
if  he  misses  the  sun  at  glowing  zenith  on  one  day,  he 
can  wait  content  through  lagging  afternoon  and  soft 
dusk  and  deep  infolding  night  and  tardy  dawn,  till 
noon  comes  round  again.  He  has  a long  patience,  for 
he  has  no  illusions.  Those  that  think  otherwise  than 
he  about  the  management  of  railways  or  Neo-Impres- 
sionism, the  Progressive  party  or  the  color  blue,  he 
does  not  consign  to  the  devil;  he  does  not  even  sup- 
pose they  bear  malice  toward  himself.  The  heart  of 
man,  he  knows,  is  not  so  deceitful  nor  so  desperately 
wicked  that  a man  may  not  have  a good  motive  for 
doing  a bad  action.  Original  sin  he  believes  ifi  because 
he  has  found  it  in  himself,  and  since  everybody  has  to 
fight  it,  he  admires  enormously  the  good  fight  which 
most  men  put  up.  If  his  sense  for  fact  makes  him  a 
sturdy  plodder,  not  lightly  to  be  turned  aside,  and  in 
judgment  a trifle  austere,  yet  it  makes  him  infinitely 
merciful  after  the  judgment.  And  from  those  fixed 
laws  which  the  universe  imposes  on  him  he  draws 
fortitude  and  consolation.  Just  because  the  tide  will 
not  stop  to  keep  fiom  wetting  his  feet,  he  rejoices  that 
beyond  the  sea’s  limits  it  will  not  pass,  and  year  by 
year  the  rusty  goldenrod  will  bronze  the  dunes  and 
intoxicate  thousands  of  tawny  spotted  bufterflies.  Just 
because  gravitation  will  not  be  abrogated  to  save  him 
a fall  on  ice,  he  follows  the  stars  in  their  courses  that 
march  untiring,  and  the  ccpiet  which  an  astronomer 
has  marked  and  measured  alld  determined  the  orbit  of, 
that  shall  return  on  the  date  appointed,  a thousand 
years  after  the  astronomer  is  dust.  Not  thinking  of 
himself  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think,  he  gives 
solemn  thanks  that  the  world  is  not  made  for  man 
and  is  several  sizes  too  big  for  him.  A world  made 
according  to  law  he  accounts  better  than  if  he  could 
in  truth  remold  it  nearer  to  the  heart’s  desire,  be- 
cause in  the  first  place  you  know  where  you  are  and 
can  lay  yoUr  plans  accordingly,  which  you  could  never 
do  if  everybody,  like  the  woman  in  the  fairy  tale, 
aspired  to  make  sunshine  add  thunder.  Furthermore, 
he  finds  solace  and  fortitude  in  the  reality  and  im- 
personality of  things,  in  the  great  laws  that  alter  not. 
“ They  all  shall  wax  old  as  doth  n garment,  and  as  a 
vesture  shalt  thou  change  them  and  they  shall  be 
changed.  But  thou  art  the  same  and  thy  years  shall 
not  fail.”  Permanency  and  mutability  are  alike  to 
him,  and  they  still  his  soul  like  the  incessant  antiphon 
of  the  surf,  where  the  wave  curls  and  then  breaks,  the 
roar  dwindles  and  then  deepens;  they  strengthen  his 
soul  like  the  winds  that  blow  through  a mountain 
pass,  from  the  blue  peaks  to  the  green  lake  while  the 
sun  is  climbing,  and  from  the  still  waters  to  the  far 
crests  while  the  sun  declines.  The  universe  is  his 
refuge.  ' 


Correspondence 

SHUTTING  DOWN  THE  CHURCHES 

Flint,  Mich.,  Ftbmary  it.  IQ13. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper^s  Weekly: 

Sib,— I enjoy  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  its  editorials 
I read  with  interest.  They  seem  to  me  fair,  philo- 
sophic, and  logically  analytical.  But  permit  me  to 
asK  you  if  the  editorial  of  the  8th  instant,  under  the 
caption,  “Should  the  Churches  Shut  Down?”  Is  after 
that  order,  and  if  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  periodicals 
generally  are  not  somewhat  to  blame  for  the  situa- 
tion which  causes  criticism  of  the  churches.  I hope 
I may  be  pardoned  for  asking  a few  questions  cog- 
nate, and  without  being  thought  impertinent. 

The  writer  of  this  editorial  says:  “It  is  obvious 
that  nowadays  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion goes  on  very  extensively  outside  the  churches.” 
Does  he  mean  to  imply — and  that  will  be  the  pub- 
lic’s interpretation — that  this  religious  propagation 
is  without  the  churches’  auspices  or  given  impulse, 
or  inspiration?  If  he  means  this,  there  are  doubts 
in  many  minds  to  be  removed. 

He  adds:  “there  is  more  religion  in  current  life 
and  current  politics  than  ever  was  known  before.” 
That  may  be  true.  But  who  inculcated  it?  Was  this 
more  or  less  conspicuous  religion  in  life  and  politics 
the  gift  or  instruction  of  something  unakin  and  ex- 
traneous to  the  Church?  We  are  not  conscious  of 
any  other  center  of  religious  energy  and  influence, 
certainly  of  none  which  so  denominates  itself.  Per- 
haps the  Church  is  doing  what  the  editor  does  not 
suspect,  and  coaxiog  a condition  which  he  admires, 
but  of  whose  origin  he  is  uninformed. 

He  continues,  in  intimation,  in  re  the  Men  and 
Religion  movement,  suggesting  failure  of  this  move- 
ment, and  rather  subtly  concludes  that  it  h«d  the 
misfortune  of  failing  to  prevent  a decrease  in  what 
is  supposed  to  be  the  normal  increase  of  church  mem- 
bership. Is  this  true?  The  churches,  judging  from 
their  own  periodicals,  appeared  to  be  quite  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  this  movement.  Figures  could  be 
afforded,  but  while  figures  may  not  lie,  they  can 
readily  deceive.  One  is  never  quite  sure  of  the  logic 
of  figures  in  a matter  outside  the  immediate  scope 
of  mathematics.  But  ten  per  cent,  of  10,000  is  quite 
a different  matter  from  ten  per  cent,  of  1.000,000. 
And  the  two  resn'ts  rcspcctivelv  are  not  of  like  easy 
accomplishment.  The  Men  and  Religion  movement  is 
not  ended.  It  has  more  task  yet. 

Rut  in  any  reasonable  analysis  of  the  condition, 
which  if  it  he  unhappy  we  all  deplore,  aren’t  others 
somewhat  rosponsihle.  even  Harper’s  Weekly? 

Your  editor  says,  should  the  churches  he  closed. 
“ with  wliat  changes  would  they  resume  business.” 
This  is  much  like  slang,  and  that  which  until  now 
lias  had  respect,  and  has,  we  believe,  made  many 


characters  revered  and  honored,  through  many  long 
years,  and  with  which  wellnigli  all  of  our  good 
and  great  have  had  identity,  should  not  be  discussed 
or  even  censured  in  the  terms  of  slang.  It  has  a 
right  to  a greater  consideration  than  is  implied  in 
such  language.  The  Church  is  not  in  business.  The 
Church  is  a perpetual  sacri.ice  of  men  for  the  souls 
of  men.  It  expects  no  dividend,  nor  material  ad- 
vancement. If  it  have  such,  it  is  ^cause  these  things 
are  added  to  it.  I beg  to  ask  if  this  fashion  of  writ- 
ing about  the  Church  isn’t  in  some  degree  responsible 
for  the  lack  of  reverence  which  your  editor  seems  to 
note?  If  so,  then  he  and  his  ilk  are  responsible  for 
something  of  the  deplored  condition. 

Logically  I turn  to  page  13  of  your  same  issue,  and 
there  I find  two  instances  of  what  your  editor  of  the 
humor  department  evidently  regarded  as  wit  or  hu- 
mor that  would  a])peal  to  your  constituency,  one  cap- 
tioned “ A Strong  Sermon,”  and  the  other,  “ There’s 
A Reason.”  Were  these  anecdotes  (?)  constituted  in 
their  pith  of  a season  or  event  with  no  sacred  asso- 
ciation there  would  be  nothing  provoking  a smile, 
from  anyone,  in  them.  Yet  they,  as  such  anecdotes 
run,  arc  mild  and  little  to  be  faulted  save  by  those 
who  have  the  intrinsic  value  of  religion  at  heart. 
But  they  are  Indicative  of  the  general  character  of 
the  subtle  attack  through  popular  instruction  of  the 
secular  press,  both  magazines  and  dailies. 

I venture  to  affirm  that  among  the  causes  for  the 
driftway  wdiich  has  your  censure,  these  public  in- 
structors, of  which  Harper's  Weekly,  it  may  be  un- 
wittingly. is  now  one,  are  of  the  potent  factors.  One 
cannot  intimate  that  a religion  or  philosophy  is  with- 
in the  right  reach  of  ridicule,  save  he  persuade  those 
taught  to  abandon  their  reverence  and  respect  for 
the  same  religion  or  philosophy. 

Great  prosperity  induces  increased  pleasure,  and 
increased  pleasure  is  increased  personal  indulgence, 
and  personal  indulgence  resents  and  throws  off  moral 
restraints,  and  those  throwing  off  moral  restraints 
accept  with  little  questioning  the  philosophic — or 
sophistic — formularies  that  negative  or  neutralize 
these  once  wholesome  checks. 

I am,  sir, 

W.  Dudley  Powers. 


REGULATION  OF  NEWSPAPERS 

East  Walpole,  Mass.,  PAmary  19,  1913. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper^ s Weekly: 

Sib, — In  vour  editorial,  “ Mr.  Bird  Wants  a State 
Paper,”  in  tlie  Weekly  of  February  22d,  you  say  that 
“ a state  paper  would  be  very  dull.  Its  paper  wouldn’t 
circulate.  You  would  have  just  another  piece  of 
apparatus  and  no  soul  in  it.” 

The  city  of  Ijos  Angeles,  California,  publishes  and 
circulates  50,000  copies  of  the  Los  Angeles  Munici- 
pal \etca.  It  undoubtedly  would  be  stupid  to  a 
metropolitan  news  reader.  It  is  free  from  murder, 
rape,  arson,  and  divorce,  and  is  certainly  dull  to  those 
who  have  been  educated  by  a considerable  part  of  the 
newspapers  to  expect  nothing  hut  debauchery,  sen- 
sdality,  and  untruths  in  their  daily  reading.' 

The  Los  Angeles  paper  is  owned  and  managed  by  the 
people  of  that  city,  and  it  gives  to  each  political  or- 
ganization an  equal  space  in  its  columns  to  state  the 
principles  of  party  platform  as  well  as  the  standing  of 
party  candidates.  Each  party  and  each  candidate  has 
an  opportunity  in  that  city  to  state  its  case. 

I once  believed  that  journalism  was  a great  and  re- 
spectable profession  in  which  justice  and  fair  play 
had  a place.  As  a boy,  in  my  father’s  home  I met 
such  men  as  the  elder  Samuel  Bowles,  founder  of  the 
Springfield  Repuhliran,  who  certainly  to-day  would 
be  out  of  place  as  a manager  or  editor  of  a modern 
“ yellow  journal.” 

You  say.  that  a state  paper  would  have  no  soul  in  it. 
You  may  be  right.  My  dictionary  defines  “ soul  ” as 
“ the  spiritual,  rational,  and  immortal  part  in  man.” 
and  if  that  definition  is  anywhere  near  right  a state 
paper  on  the  lines  of  the  Los  Angeles  News,  for  in- 
stance, would  not  have  the  kind  of  a soul  that  you,  in 
your  comments,  refer  to. 

Personally,  rather  than  a state  paper  I would  regu- 
late the  new’spapers,  I w'ould  compel  a newspaper 
which  publishes  an  attack  upon  a political  party  or  a 
candidate  to  give  an  equal  space  in  its  columns,  if  re- 
quested. under  certain  restrictions,  to  a rebuttal  or 
answer  to  such  an  attack.  Such  a law,  I believe, 
would  make  the  new'spapers  less  careless  in  their  scur- 
rilous attacks  upon  opposing  (larties  and  candidates. 
That,  you  say,  would  be  interfering  with  the  freedom 
and  liberty  of  the  press.  On  the  contrary,  I believe 
it  might  give  the  press  more  freedom.  At  all  events, 
they  are  far  from  free  now,  as  you  well  know.  The 
newspapers  are  the  most  potent  influence  for  good  or 
evil  in  this  country.  Regulation,  such  as  I would 
have,  may  be  impracticable,  but  something  ought  to 
be  done  and  some  day  soon  will  be  done  to  compel 
better  behavior  than  now  exists. 

I am,  sir, 

Charles  S.  Bird. 

FOR  A NATIONAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper^ a Weekly: 

Sib, — As  an  object  lesson  in  proving  what  enforced 
sanitation  means  to  human  beings,  the  following  is 
mioted  from  the  official  report  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Gorgas, 
Chief  Sanitary  Officer,  Canal  Zone,  dated  January  9, 
1913.  Annual  average  death  rate  among  employees 


for  the  month  of 

December,  1905  45.73 

“ 1908  26.03 

“ 1910  10.91 

“ 1912  7.14 


A National  Department  of  Health  with  its  regula- 
tions enforced  by  the  pow'er  of  the  Government  of 
the  T^^nited  States  would  restrict  the  liberty  of  no 
citizen  or  community;  save  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
lives  every  year;  do  away  with  fully  one-half  of  the 
cases  of  sickn<>ss  and  the  suffering  and  anxieties  which 
these  now  imply,  i^nd  add.  millions  annually  to  the 
earning  cajiacitv  of  our  taxpayers, 
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ENTER  THE  LANDLADY 


11  HE  boarding-house,  in  the  ideal,  is  a 
J substitute  for  home.  Thousands  of 
( people  leave  home  every  year,  in 
? order  to  live  under  the  sway  of  a 
/ landlady.  In  her  domicile  they  learn 
[ to  become  cynics;  to  make  sarcastic 
1 reference  to  the  foo<l;  to  bawl  over 
I the  banisters  for  towels;  in  general. 
* to  prove,  each  for  himself,  that  he  is 
not  part  of  a menagerie,  but  a free  (a  very  free)  citizen 
living  under  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  these  United  States. 

He  is  quite  a commentator.  Boarding-house  com- 
ment is  an  art  that  vies  with  theatrical  criticism — 
transcends  it,  even.  Any  old-timer  of  a boarding-house 
could,  by  a few  well-cliosen  remarks,  ruin  the  business 
of  a $100,000  burles(ine  show,  if  he  were  given  a 
column  space  in  a newspaper.  As  for  the  newcomer — 
he  is  not  taken  cordially  into  the  fold 
until  he  has  made  his  first  joke  on  the 
butter.  Then  he  is  initiated. 

Anybody  defending  the  landlady 
would  be  looked  upon  with  hostility. 

Even  tlie  gentle  spirit  who  wandered 
throngli  pleasures  and  palaces,  and 
then  i)aid  a sweet  tribute  to  home 
would  have  become  a satirist  had  he 
gone  to  live  in  a modern  boarding- 
hon.se.  Be  home  ever  so  sweet,  there 
will  always  Iw  multitudes  of  the 
younger  generation  roaming  toward 
pleasures  and  palaces.  The  first 
station  on  the  way  is  a temporary 
domicile.  On  the  threshold  of  this 
place  the  landlady  is  encountered. 

Sad  to  say.  the  wanderer  is  not 
likely  to  appreciate  the  meritorious 
person  who  now  stands  before  him. 

He  distrusts  her  immediately.  There 
is  a weird  misgiving  in  the  heart  of 
the  adventurer  ns  soon  as  he  is  con 
fronted  by  the  landlady.  There  arises 
in  him  an  illogical  foreboding  of  evil, 
the  while  he  is  avowedly  in  quest  of 
shelter,  food,  and  varied  hospitality. 

At  this  first  meeting  is  noted  the 
contrast  between  the  landlady  and  the 
refugee’s  ideal  of  her.  He  expected  a 
gooci,  gracious,  beneficent,  motherly 
.person  in  old-fashioned  and  pictu- 
resque attire.  Ho  hoped  that  she  and 
her  surroundings  would  bespeak  gen- 
erosity. luxurj',  coziness.  peace,  and 
good-will.  \\’hei;ee  tliis  ideal?  Per- 
imps  from  the  adverti.sements.  He 
bad  read  the  want  ads.  of  Boarders 
\Vant(‘d.  He  is  a prospective  boarder, 
and  is  wanted.  He  lias  some  curi- 
osity to  see  N.bo  wants  him. 

'I’he  advertisement  read  like  unto 
th  is ; 

Large  small  running  water,  clean 
warm  steam  telephone,  newly  fur- 
nished  liglit  airy,  quiet  bath.  Ele- 
gant appointments,  excellent  table. 

I’veu  should  the  pusuduation  be 
out  of  whack,  he  men^flly\^oirta  the 
parBiciqj|4t4^:  ;%y  Aouldtte|  | 


BY  LIONEL  JOSAPHARE 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  R.  M.  BRINKERHOFP 

He  rings  the  bell.  He  is  mumblingly  told  to  go  into 
the  parlor.  Here  he  waits  and  becomes  nervous.  What 
little  he  has  already  beheld  may  not  be  a realization 
of  his  visions;  or  it  may  exceed  them.  In  the  latter 
case,  he  fancies  that  the  furnishings  are  probably  an 
inglorious  and  fraudulent  display  in  conjunction  with 
a niggardly  dining-room.  A parlor  piano  is  silent  on 
the  prime  question. 

Enter  the  landlady.  Then  and  there  something 
drops  fvithin  the  heart  of  the  prospective  hoarder.  As 
he  gazes  wistfully  upon  her  for  a gleam  of  his  depart<*d 
vision,  he  becomes  that  much  nearer  a pessimist.  He 
do<‘s  not  believe  that  she  has  at  her  disposal  all  those 
iK'autiful  things  she  has  advertised.  If  she  had,  she 
would  not  look  thus  weary  and  forlorn.  .She  would 
not  enter  with  that  mysterious  tranquillity,  that  cour- 
ageous melancholy  as  if  in  full  knowledge  that  a venge- 
ful spirit  is  ever  lurking  in  the  shadows  of  her  house. 


S 


He  arranges  for  quarters  and  moves  in 
8 


The  cause  of  her  gloom  is  obvious  to  the  experienced 
seeker  of  furnished  rooms.  She  meets  so  many  fas- 
tidious hunters  of  happiness  (in  furnished  rooms)  that 
her  optimism  has  gone,  never  to  return.  Selling  a yard 
of  lace  is  irritating  w'ork,  they  say.  Selling  the  sub- 
stitute for  a home  is  a task  for  a magician. 

'J'he  visitor  is  shown  over  the  house.  He  inspects  the 
room  on  the  second  lloor  rear  and  on  the  fourth  floor 
front.  He  asks  a few  qucHtions.  He  must  be  answered 
in  detail  and  copiously.  Sbe  must  pretend  to  welcome 
him  and  exploit  the  comforts  of  her  household.  More 
than  that,  tla*  “ elegant  ajipointments  ” must  also  speak 
for  tliemselves  now.  Wliile  the  landlady  is  thus  de- 
scribing her  possessions,  slie  realizes  that  ber  visitor 
has  formed  a positive  opinion  upon  his  very  entrance, 
and  that  he  could  not  run  away  witliout  speaking  to 
her;  or  his  opinion  may  have  been  irrevocably  formed 
upon  lieing  tohl  tbe  prices.  Although  he  disliked  the 
house  at  the  first  glimpse  of  the  interior,  or  though  he 
may  have  become  appalled  at  the  rent,  beyond  his 
means,  he  must  stay  and  make  a pretense  of  looking 
over  the  appointments  or  disappointments,  and  then, 
if  not  satisfied,  aver  that  he  will  withdraw  and  cogi- 
tate upon  tlie  result  of  his  investigations.  All  this  the 
landlady,  in  her  wisdom,  doth  know  full  well.  He 
d(K‘s  not  surmise  that  it  is  wisdom  that  is  the  cause 
of  her  sorrowful  aspi-et.  He  opines  that  she  is  miser- 
able because  slie  has  to  eat  the  same  food  she  serves 
her  boarders. 

Well,  she  treats  him  pleasantly  enough,  and,  as  his 
praise  of  this  and  that  adds  to  her  hope  of  adding 
liim  to  her  list  of  grumiiling  guests,  she  becomes  more 
agreeable  and  human-1  ikc.  Presently  he  begins  to  like 
her.  She  has  a quiet  dignity  that  can  lie  interpreted 
as  hospitality  ami  goodly  portions  of  roast. 

After  some  deliberation  he  arranges  for  quarters  and 
moves  in.  M’ithin  the  course  of  a week  or  two  he 
comes  back  to  his  first  impression.  He  Ixdieves  that 
she  is  lacking  in  some  faculty  that  is  jiresent  in  the 
ordinary  specimen  of  humanity.  Of  course  he  is  in 
error — in  error  because  be  was  in  search  of  an  ideal 
home,  while  she  is  acling  in  a business  capacity.  The 
ideal  is  made  the  subject  of  dollars  and  cents.  You 
can’t  buy  happiness  unless  you  are  willing  to  pay  more 
than  the  market  price. 

However,  let  the  landlady  be  descrilied  truthfully, 
showing,  at  the  same  time,  why  slie  is  misunderstood. 
In  the  first  jilace.  she  has.  and  needs  to  have,  what  is 
known  as  inflexible  will-power.  She  is  a philosopher — 
a stoic.  She  became  such  after  many  trials  at  selling 
happiness  for  so  much  per  week.  In  her  humble  way 
she  dabbled  with  human  nature  in  its  needs  and  its 
dreams.  She  understands  the  boarder  to  the  very 
depths  of  liis  soul,  especially  in  conjunction  with  the 
niark('t  price  of  meats  and  vegetables.  She  knows  that 
if  she  were  to  appear  more  human  the  boarder  would 
take  advantage  of  the  fact  and  inquire  why  he  is  not 
served  with  an  adequate  size  of  beefsteak.  He  might 
even  go  further  and  demand  to  be  informed  of  that 
mvstery  of  mysteries — why  he  can  always  tell  the  day 
of  the  'week  b'v  the  food  that  is  served.  He  yearns  to 
know  why  Monday  should  be  indelibly  associated  in 
his  mind  with  a choice  between  boiled  ham  and  veal 
cutlets;  and  so  on  through  the  week,  day  by  day.  The 
landlady  understands.  ])erhaps  even  too  well;  other- 
wi.se,  with  her  systematic  mind,  she  would  not  order 
it  so.  And  for  the  sake  of  various  other  details  of 
her  household  she  jqtcwf  the  boarder.  It  is 

a matter  of  executive  ability  and  discipline.  The 
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boarder  is,  without  ex- 
ception, tlie  wildest 
creature  that  roams 
the  plains  of  our  na- 
tional commonwealth. 

Give  him  one  show  of 
tenderness  and  mercy, 
and  his  escaping  feroc- 
ity would  acknowledge 
no  bounds.  There  is 
inherent  audacity  con- 
nectetl  with  his  per- 
sonal constitution  and 
by-law.s. 

For  instance,  take 
him  at  dinner.  Sup- 
pose that  the  steak 
hajipens  to  be  tough. 

This  is  an  accident 
that  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen nine  times  out  of 
ten  in  the  best  regu- 
lated boarding-house. 

The  steak  is  tough.  It 
niaj'  be  quite  nourish- 
ing, as  some  of  the 
tcughest  steaks  are 
scientifically  tested  to 
be  — more  nourishing 
than  the  juiciest  ten- 
derloin. To  go  into 
particulars:  the 
boarding-house  steak 
is  about  four  and  one- 
half  inches  in  length, 
an  inch  and  a half 
wide  at  one  end.  and 
an  inch  wide  at  the 
other.  It  is  tastily 
decorated  with  a strip 
of  fat  along  one  side,  reinforced  with  a few  ten- 
dons, aiid  contains  several  attachments  showing  where 
it  has  been  half  severed  and  half  torn  from  the 
adjoining  part,  with  the  wires  still  plainly  in  view. 
The  steak  aforesaid  happens,  on  this  occasion,  to  be 
tough.  How  do  the  boarders  endure  it?  They  are 
intolerant.  They  make  an  ostentation  of  their 
knowledge  of  steaks  in  the  ideal.  They  wigwag  and 
make  faces  and  many  signals  throughout  the  dining- 
room, indicating  to  one  another  that  the  toughness  of 
the  steak  is  a matter  of  general  per^icacity.  Then 
they  make  farcical  attempts  to  cut  on  square  inches 
thereof.  They  struggle  at  their  carving.  They  carve 
through  the  steak,  and  continue  cutting  at  the  plate, 
making  harsh  noises  issue  from  between  their  knives 
and  the  porcelain.  The  landlady  pretends  not  to  ob- 
serve. Nor  does  she  hear  when  somebody  remarks, 
over  the  withered  and  rusty  salad,  “ I wonder  who  gets 
the  edible  part  of  the  lettuce.” 

On  the  subject  of  food,  a certain  factor  must  not  be 
neglected.  Occupying  a distinct  position  of  its  own  in 


the  annals  of  boarding-house  life,  the  boarding-house 
chicken  must  receive  its  proper  tribute.  The  board- 
ing-house chicken,  well-established  though  it  be,  as 
it  makes  its  regular  appearance  at  Wednesday  and 
Sunday  dinners,  does  not  pursue  its  w’ay  unquestioned. 
It  is  described  with  difficulty.  Sometimes  it  cannot 
be  said  to  be  either  tough  or  tender,  neither  juicy  with 
internal  juices  nor  dry  for  lack  of  external  applica- 
tions and  poultices.  It  may  not  even  be  nourishing. 
It  may  have  passed  a sepulchral  two  years  in  cold 
storage.  Still,  the  boarding-house  chicken  does  not  de- 
serve all  the  calumny  that  has  been  heaped  upon  it. 
It  is  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

Newcomers  usually  remark  sagaciously  that  they 
will  give  the  chicken  a fair  trial.  Perhaps  they  do 
so.  Yet,  after  the  trial  is  over,  and  the  experimenter 
declares  that  he  will  stick  to  steak  henceforth  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Sunday  nights,  why  does  he  continue  to 
insult  the  memory  of  the  chicken?  The  vital  statistics, 
the  ancestry,  the  physical  prow’css  of  the  fowl  during 
its  lifetime,  the  causes  of  its  deiitli,  the  length  of  time 


that  may  have  passed  since  that  iast  event,  are  not 
matters  of  fair  comment  to  the  person  who  has  re- 
s-clved  to  try  the  chicken  just  once  more. 

Such  criticism  inevitably  reaches  tlie  ears  of  the 
landlady;  for,  truly,  nothing  escapes  her.  Her 
u!)iquity  is  a matter  of  general  solicitude.  When  the 
roomer  enters  the  house,  she  is  in  the  hall.  When  he 
emerges  from  his  room,  there  she  is.  When  he  visits 
a fellow-prisoner,  the  landlady  is  near  by  as  he  knocks 
at  the  door,  and  she  is  passing  in  the  shadows  when 
he  says  good-night.  It  is  true  that  each  and  every 
boarder  imagines  that  the  landlady  is  watching  him 
in  particular  of  all  others,  and  that  she  suspects  him 
of  something  sinister. 

Another  phenomenon  of  the  life  in  furnished  rooms 
calls  for  the  guest’s  hasty  yet  ineffectual  condemna- 
tion. Upon  a time,  at  the  end  of  his  day’s  work,  he 
arrives  at  his  room,  opens  his  door,  and  stares.  A 
feeling  of  strangeness  comes  over  him.  He  fancies 
that  lie  has  made  a mistake  and  entered  another  per- 
son’s quarters.  He  falters,  and  looks  around  the 
hall.  No;  he  has  not  made  a mistake.  Assuredly 
he  is  at  the  right  room.  He  re-enters.  The  room  is 
not  as  it  was  in  the  morning.  There  is  another 
bureau;  there  are  two  strange  chairs;  the  sofa  pil- 
lows arc  not  the  same;  the  big  picture  is  gone  from 
the  wall.  The  substitutes  are  older  and  tawdrier. 
What  does  it  mean?  Is  he  evicted.  He  goes  to  the 
intrusive  bureau,  opens  a drawer,  and  finds  his  pos- 
sessions neatly  stowed  there.  Evidently  he  is  not  to 
consider  himself  evicted.  He  is  not  an  undesirable 
inmate.  Something  must  have  happened,  though. 
Yea;  some  newer  and  worthier  boarder  has  come  and 
has  been  awarded  his  furniture — had  perhaps  bar- 
gained for  it  while  the  rightful  occupant  was  en- 
gaged at  his  daily  toil.  Outrageous!  The  victim  has 
been  insulted  with  these  contemptible  chattels  from 
a worthless  part  of  the  house.  He  rages.  He  eats 
dinner  in  a fury.  He  confides  in  his  fellows.  After- 
ward they  congregate  in  the  hall,  and  they  vow  that, 
at  their  next  boarding-house,  when  they  negotiate  for 
rooms,  they  w’ill  insert  in  the  contract  a clause  to 
the  effect  that  no  article  of  furniture  nor  any  orna- 
ment nor  anything  whatsoever  in  the  room  shall  be 
disturbed  during  tlie  tenancy. 

Several  dramatic  critics  have  asked  why  it  is  that, 
in  fiction  and  on  the  stage,  all  landladies  have  seen 
better  days,  the  intimation  being  that  such  landladies 
arc  artificial  and  stagey.  The  intimation  is  wrong. 
The  authors  drew  their  characters  from  life.  In  real 
life,  every  landlady  has  seen  better  days.  The 
boarders  doubt  her  veracity  in  that.  They  argue  that, 
if  better  days  had  been  the  lot  of  the  particular  lady 
with  whom  they  are  best  acquainted,  some  atom  of 
such  welfare  would  have  survived  and  be  evident  in 
the  manner  in  which  she  conducts  her  house.  Still, 
they  do  not  begrudge  her  these  boasts  of  former 
pride.  Let  her  say  that  she  has  seen  better  days. 
But  what  does  anger  the  guests  is  her  statement  that 
she  has  kept  lietter  boarding-houses.  She  thereby  in- 
sinuates that  she  has  provided  for  better  guests. 


THE 


“PORK  BARREL”  PROBLEM— A SUGGESTED 

SOLUTION 


5 HE  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  sug- 
) gest  a method  of  reducing  Congres- 
3 sional  “ pork  barrel  ” extravagance, 
j It  might  perhaps  be  called  the  local 
co-operating  plan. 

The  “ Public  Buildings  ” and 
^ ■■  Rivers  and  Harbors  ” bills,  which 
j have  just  become  law,  call  for  a 
total  federal  expenditure  of  over 
ninety  million  dollars.  The  former.  Public  Act  432, 
carries  appropriations  of  $47,473,850,  and  the  lat- 
ter. Public  Act  429,  demands  $47,868,894  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  These  enormous 
sums  challenge  our  attention.  Some  of  the  appro- 
priations are  undoubtedly  necessary,  but  others  are 
demanded  merely  by  the  constituents  of  individual 
Congressmen.  The  latter  naturally  wish  to  meet 
the  demands  upon  them,  for  the  representative 
who  is  successful  in  milking  the  federal  cow  into  his 
own  district’s  pail  knows  that  it  increases  his  chances 
of  re-election.  His  fervent  efforts  for  a large  amount 
of  the  public  money  are  perfectly  natural.  But  the 
average  citizen  wishes  to  know  whether  the  money  is 
expended  in  the  wisest  possible  way  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  general  government.  He  is  inclined  to 
wonder  whether  federal  buildings  costing  $100,000 
and  over  are  really  needed  in  such  places  as  Globe, 
Arizona;  Chadron,  Nebraska;  Kalispell,  Montana; 
Jasper,  Alabama;  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  and  Elyria,  Ohio, 
for  which  they  are  provided;  and  whether  costly  im- 
provements to  waterways,  such,  for  example,  as  those 
on  Woodbury  Creek,  New  Jersey  ($38,000)  ; Black 
Warrior.  Warrior,  and  Tombigbee  rivers,  Alabama 
($1,338,500)  ; Big  Sunflower  River,  Mississippi  ($120,- 
000),  and  Port  Aransas,  Texas  (,$600,000),  should 
really  be.  made  at  national  expense  without  demanding 
some  speeial  assistance  from  the  locality  mainly 
benefited. 

Under  our  system  of  government,  where  appropria- 
tion bills  originate  in  the  House,  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible to  put  things  on  the  right  basis  without  the 
introduction  of  some  new'  principle  which  w'ould  check 
extravagance  automatically.  This  article  proposes  a 
plan  w’hich,  from  its  very  nature,  would  limit  those 
federal  grants  which  are  most  apt  to  be  abused,  in 
proportion  to  a community’s  willingness  to  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  any  given  measure.  It  is  believed  that 
its  adoption  would  greatly  facilitate  the  success  of 
the  proposed  national/^uoget  so  well  oltlined  by 
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BY  ANSON  PHELPS  STOKES,  JR. 

Secretary  of  Yale  University 

As  a tentative  basis  cf  discussion  I w’ould  suggest 
that  it  W'ould  be  fair  that  ten  pci  cent,  of  the  total 
cost  of  ordinary  federal  improvements  in  the  United 
States  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia  under 
“ Rivers  and  Harbors  ” and  “ Public  Buildings  ” appro- 
priations be  raised  locally  in  order  to  secure  the  re- 
maining ninety  per  cent,  from  the  national  treasury. 
This  contingent  tenth  could  be  secured  in  any  law’ful 
way  determined  by  the  local  unit  involved,  such  as 
by  a special  bond  issue  or  by  a grant  from  taxation, 
or  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  citizens  and  civic 
bodies. 

The  principle  involved  is  a simple  and  well-known 
one — namely,  that  the  community  which  derives  the 
main  advantage  from  the  dredging  of  a river  or  the 
construction  of  an  irrigation  dam  or  the  erection  of  a 
federal  building  should  be  called  upon  to  assist  the 
central  government  by  directly  meeting  a small  pro- 
portion of  the  cost.  This  idea  has  been, put  into  com- 
mon operation  w’ithin  our  states  in  some  matters  such 
as  highroad  construction,  where  the  state  treasury’s 
help  in  any  given  locality  is  often  made  dependent 
upon  county  or  municipal  grants.  Is  there  any  reason 
w’hy  the  same  plan  should  not  be  more  generally  ex- 
tended to  the  national  government?  Even  here  it  is 
not  entirely  unknown.  The  helo  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  connection  with  farm  demonstration 
w'ork  in  the  South,  that  of  the  War  De])artment  in 
assisting  the  militia,  that  of  the  Geological  Survey  in 
co-operating  financially  with  the  states  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a national  geological  map,  and  that  of  the 
Post-office  Department,  under  a s|>eclal  Congre-ssional 
appropriation,  in  offering  to  contribute  to  states  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  constructing  a section  of  experi- 
mental rural  free  delivery  road,  are  federal  prece- 
dents taken  almost  at  random.  The  fre<]uent  co- 
operating subscriptions  by  Congress  toward  the  cost 
of  public  monuments,  the  holding  of  international  con- 
gresses, etc.,  are  perhaps  more  familiar  examples.  I 
am  assured  by  constitutional  lawyers  of  high  standing 
that  there  is  no  inherent  objection  to  the  extension  of 
this  principle.  In  fact  there  is  direct  authorization  for 
it  in  the  recent  acts  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article.  The  “ Rivers  and  Harbors  ” bill  provides  that 
the  proper  officer  of  the  government  may  ” receive  from 
private  parties  such  funds  as  may  be"  contributed  by 
them  to  be  expended  in  connection  w'ith  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  United  States  for  any  authorized  work 
of  public  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors.  . . .” 
There  are  also  in  the  same  act  specific  cases  of  con- 
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tingent  grants,  such  as  the  large  appropriation  for 
improvements  in  Tillamook  Bay  and  Bar,  Oregon, 
which  is  to  become  available  only  when  “ the  Secretary 
of  War  shall  be  satisfied  that  said  local  interests  have 
made  provision  for  furnishing  the  whole  of  said  sum 
of  $407,000  and  have  placed  the  same  to  his  credit 
and  subject  to  his  order  in  a bank  to  be  designated  by 
him.”  Similarly  in  the  “Public  Buildings”  bill  the 
jiost-office  in  Bonne  Terre.  Missouri,  to  cost  $50,000, 
“ shall  not  be  begun  until  the  site  for  the  same  has 
been  donated  and  title  thereto  accepted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  'Freasury.  . . .”  These  examples — taken 
from  many  fields — show  that  the  principle  of  local  co- 
operation in  meeting  certain  kinds  of  federal  expenses 
has  already  l>een  recognized  by  Congress.  What  is 
now’  needed  is  its  extension  through  the  adoption  by 
the  national  government  of  a consistent  plan  which 
may  be  regularly  applied  to  the  two  great  appropria- 
tion bills  under  consideration. 

But  in  the  plan  under  discussion  the  work  should 
continue  to  be  executed  by  the  national  government, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  local  contribution  should  be 
only  enough  to  keep  appropriations  within  the  bounds 
of  actual  needs. 

It  is  believed  that  this  requirement  of  community 
participation  in  order  to  secure  federal  financial  help 
would  have  the  following  important  results: 

1. — It  nf;uhl  reduce  national  extravagance.  The 
recently  published  record  of  a Congressman  who 
secured  enormous  amounts  from  the  federal  treasury 
in  a few  years  to  meet  the  manifold  wants  of  his  rural 
constituents  would  have  been  impossible  under  a 
])lan  which  required  local  financial  contributions. 
The  present  system — or  rather,  lack  of  system — en- 
courages extravagance  by  inducing  wholesale  log- 
rolling. ^loney  which  should  lie  used  to  advance  the 
general  welfare  of  the  whole  people  is  frequently 
diverted  so  as  to  nu'et  the  commercial  advantage  or 
the  local  pride  of  a small  group.  The  all-too-prevalent 
principle  “ I will  vote  for  your  federal  building  if  you 
will  vote  for  mine”  inevitably  results  in  recklessness 
•so  long  08  it  is  unrestricted  by  the  necessity  of  con- 
sidering home  purse-strings.  The  plan  proposed  would 
provide  the  necessary  balance  wheel  of  economy  by 
transferring  to  public  finance  the  well-known  rule  of 
organized  modern  benevolence — to  help  only  those  w’ho 
are  trying  to  help  themselves.  Carnegie  libraries  and 
subscriptions  from  the  General  Education  Board  to 
colleges  throughout  -the. -cjquntn-y.aTdC. witnesses  to  the 
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SHK  Englishman  who  comes  as  a 
^visitor  to  the  United  States  is  im- 
3 pressed  by  the  slight  difference  be- 
. tween  the  great  branches  of  the 
^ Anglo-Saxon  family.  There  is  just 
; difference  enougli,  he  says,  to  em- 
J phasize  the  similarity,  to  show  that 
j they  think  the  same  and  act  the 
* same  even  if  their  mo<ie  of  expres- 
sion varies,  but  basically,  or  “ getting  down  to  brass 
tacks,”  as  the  Westerner  might  say  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  Englishman  (who  would  eagerly  seize 
upon  it  as  a prize  Americanism  to  be  treasured  and 
let  loose  to  an  appreciative  audience  and  proliably 
translated  as  “ wait  until  I get  a hammer  and  nails  ”) , 
the  sort  of  thing  that  Americans  do  or  think  is  very 
much  the  same  sort  of  thing  tliat  Englishmen  do  or 
think.  But  on  one  day  at  least  the  divergence  is  great. 
That  day  is  when  a President  relinquishes  the  meta- 
phorical scepter  and  becomes  a private  citizen,  and 
a private  citizen  is  figuratively  anointed  and  Ijecomes 
the  President.  That  day  democracy  is  seen  at  its 
best. 


To  a foreigner  who  set*s  an  inauguration  for  the 
first  time,  but  to  an  Englishman  especially,  who  feels 
him.self  as  much  at  home  in  a crowd  of  English-speak- 
ing people  in  Washington  as  he  does  in  London,  and 
can  enter  into  the  psychology  of  its  component  parts 
and  needs  no  interpreter  to  translate  fine  distinctions 
of  speech  or  slang  or  ready  wit,  an  inauguration  is  a 
wonderfully  moving  spectacle  and  gives  food  for  much 
refiection.  Its  chief  charm  to  the  inquiring  observer 
is  that  it  is  a spectacle  without  being  spectacular.  As 
a show  it  is  not  worth  the  money.  Soldiers  on  parade 
are  always  inspiring,  and  a military  band  will  set  the 
pulses  of  the  most  sluggish  to  tingling,  especially  on  a 
fine  day  when  all  the  world  is  out  merrymaking  and 
the  excitement  of  the  occasion  is  contagious,  but  the 
regulars  of  the  United  States  army  are  too  workman- 
like to  be  theatrical.  They  march  well,  splendidly; 
you  feel  they  are  ready  for  business;  but  this  is  pleas- 
ure, not  business.  Khaki,  like  the  modern  dress  suit, 
has  reduced  all  men  to  a common  level  and  robbed 
them  of  the  color  that  used  to  make  war  so  picturesque. 
After  you  have  seen  a few  regiments  of  American 
regulars  go  by  the  show  i)egins  to  get  a trifie  mo- 
notonous, and  about  that  time  you  contrast  it  with 
the  gorgeousness  of  the  Household  Cavalry  in  their 
glistening  breast  and  back  plates,  their/ polished  hel- 
mets shining  like  molten  silver,  their  sw^bping  plumes, 
their  elaborate  saddle-cloths,  their  magnificent  cnargers 
with  bo<lie8  as  smooth  as  a maiden’s  sa,tin  cheek  and 
the  sheen  of  satin  upon  them,  whose  officers  ought  to 
be  as  wicked  as  one  of  Ouida’s  pet  horses  to  maintain 
their  traditions  worthily.  A “ sovereign’s  escort  ” of  the 
Household  Troops  is  as  chromatic  as  the  best-staged 
ballet  and  rather  more  real.  And  when  the  cavalry 
have  jingled  past  there  come  the  hussars,  with  their 
comic-opera  jackets  slung  across  their  shoulders; 
lancers,  with  their  old-fashioned  weapons  linking  the 
day  of  the  telephone  with  knights  in  armor;  British 
grenadiers  in  their  “busbies,”  a ridiculous  head-dress 
when  fighting  is  to  be  done  (and  it  is  left  at  home 
when  business  and  not  pleasure  is  the  object),  but 
decidedly  decorative  on  parade.  Or  as  a show  simply 
an  inaugpiration  does  not  begin  to  touch  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  procession  when  tlmt  august  functionary  is 
inducted  into  office  and  rides  in  a huge  gilt  coach, 
with  postilions  and  outriders  and  superb  footmen 
standing  up  behind,  and  functionaries^  in  scarlet  and 
gold  robes,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  magnificence  that 
is  part  of  the  state  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  city 
of  London  is  re(juired  to  siftround  himself  with.  But 
what  one  does  not  see  when  the  sovereign  goes  in  state 
to  open  Parliament  or  the  Lord  Mayor  makes  his  tri- 
umphal entry  is  the  visible  expression  of  democracy, 
and  in  some  things  England  is  more  of  a democracy 
than  the  United  States. 

At  an  inauguration,  after  the  troops  and  the  militia 
come  the  people.  For  hours  President  Wilson  stood 
on  the  stand  in  front  of  the  White  House  and  saw 
passing  “ marching  clubs  ” and  civic  organizations  of 
various  kinds  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  No  doubt 
Mr.  Wilson  got  very  tired  of  it  long  before  the  parade 
was  over,  and  after  the  spectators  in  the  stands  had 
seen  the  soldiers  go  by  and  several  thousands  of  their 
fellow-citizens  in  silk  hats  and  frock-coats  tramp  over 
the  asphalt,  they  also  grew  tired  and  left,  wherein  for 
once  they  had  tlie  advantage  over  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  had  to  remain  whether  he  liked 
it  or  not;  they  could  stay  or  go,  as  it  pleased  them. 
And  the  majority  W'ent. 

In  England,  as  well  as  in  other  European  countries, 
the  people  take  no  active  part  in  a ceremony  that 
corresponds  to  the  inauguration  of  the  President.  The,, 
pwple  are  welcomed  as  spectators,  but  not  as  par- 
ticipants. Democratic  as  England  is,  it  has  not  yet 
become  sufficiently  democratic  to  tolerate  the  idea  that 
a spectacle  can  be  anything  else  but  military,  which 


of  course  is  the  survival  of  the  age  when  power  really 
rested  on  armed  force.  That  day  has  long  gone  by.  but 
the  tradition  survives,  and  pr^ably  the  English  de- 
mocracy itself  would  be  the  first  and  the  loudest  to 
complain  if  an  attempt  was  made  to  throw  the  tradi- 
tion into  the  limbo  oi  forgotten  things.  A democracy 
in  a monarchy  (a  contradiction  in  terms,  but  a fact) 
likes  to  get  the  worth  of  its  money,  and  it  wouldn’t 
lie  getting  all  that  it  paid  for  if,  instead  of  being  able 
to  see  soldiers,  it  had  to  look  at  itself  marching  past. 
'J'hat  democracy  can  see  any  day.  It  can  go  out  and 
see  processions  of  working-men  whenever  it  wants  that 
form  of  amusement,  but  that  isn’t  muc  i of  a show-. 

It  is  this  difference  lictween  the  (ieople  passively 
looking  on  and  actively  participating  that  marks  the 
very  vital  difference  between  English  and  American 
ideas.  It  is.  I re|)eat,  democracy  at  its  l)est.  One 
cannot  get  away  from  the  thought  that  the  President 
is  not  inaugurated  by  the  government,  or  any  branch 
of  it,  or  any  officials,  but  actually  by  the  people 
themselves,  llie  official  requirements  are  so  simple 
and  so  quickly  over  that  they  form  the  smallest  part 
of  the  proceedings.  The  ceremonial  of  the  President- 
elect going  to  the  Senate  Chamber,  where  there  are 
awaiting  him  the  diplomatic  corps,  the  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  meml>ers  of  the  Cabinet,  and  other 
distinguished  persons,  is  simply  to  give  ^clat  to  an 
important  occasion,  but  all  that  might  be  omitted 
(as  it  often  has  been)  and  still  the  inauguration  w’ould 
be  duly  carried  out.  The  one  and  only  thing  required 
to  transform  the  President-elect  into  the  President  is 
for  him  to  take  the  oath  of  office;  and  here  again, 
while  as  a matter  of  ceremony  it  is  usually  admin- 
istered to  him  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  so  as  to  lend  dignity  to  the  event,  the  oath 
would  be  as  binding  if  taken  iK-fore  a justice  of  the 
peace — l)efore  any  one,  in  fact,  whether  man  or  woman, 
who  has  been  duly  authorized  to  administer  an  oath; 
nor  is  it  necessary  that  it  be  taken  in  public  with  all 
the  world  as  witness. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  an  inauguration 
one  feels  that  everything  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
No  modern  sovereign  when  he  is  crowned  makes  a 
speech  in  which  he  pledges  himself  to  a certain  line 
of  conduct  or  outlines  his  programme  (although  he 
used  to  at  an  earlier  period  of  history),  because,  being 
sovereign,  he  is  not  required  to  make  pledges,  and  if 
he  is  a constitutional  monarch  his  policy  will  be  that 
of  his  responsible  ministers.  When  a President  de- 
livers his  inaugural  speech  he  has  signed  the  contract 
that  exists  between  him  and  the  people,  and  it  is  to 
the  people  he  appeals  for  their  support  and  confidence. 
And  one  feels  this  even  more  strongly  after  that  part 
of  the  ceremonial  of  inauguration  is  over  and  the 
President  stands  to  review  the  procession.  It  is  the 
people’s  dajjr  rather  than  the  President’s,  although  the 
President  is  the  dominating  figure.  It  is  the  people 
on  the  sidew'alks  and  in  the  stands  who  have  made 
and  can  unmake  the  President.  It  is  the  people  in  the 
procession — the  men  in  silk  hats  and  frock-coats — 
who  really  count,  not  the  remilars  and  the  marines 
and  the  tars  from  the  battle-ships. 

The  people  gave  and  the  people  took  away.  One 
thinks  of  that  on  the  day  of  inauguration  when  the 
President  and  the  former  President  return  to  the 
White  House  after  the  ceremonies  at  the  Capitol.  As 
President  Wilson  went  to  the  stand  to  review  the  pro- 
cession, Mr.  Taft,  no  longer  President — so  great  a 
change  can  a few  minutes  work — went  quietly  out  of 
the  White  House.  He  w'ent  as  might  have  gone  any 
other  private  citizen,  even  the  most  undistinguished 
or  unknown,  but  yesterday  unable  to  take  a step  with- 
out the  watchful  eye  of  a guard  upon  him.  to-day  as 
free  to  go  or  come  unobserved  as  any  other  American 
save  one,  his  successor.  Mr,'  Taft  went  to  the  railway 
station,  while  soldiers  and  civilians  were  marching 
past  President  Wilson  and  bands  were  playing  “ Hail 
to  the  Chief,”  with  no  troop  of  cavalry  to  do  escort 
duty  and  no  soldiers  or  policemen  to  keep  the  public 
from  approaching  him.  In  a way  it  is  pathetic,  for 
one  feels  as  if  a man  who  has  served  in  the  highest 
station  ought  not  to  be  allowed  such  a sudden  drop; 
and  yet  in  a w'ay  it  is  also  magnificent.  From  the 
|)eople  he  came  and  to  the  people  he  returns.  It  is 
democracy  at  its  best. 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  surrender  pow’er  after  one 
has  enjoyed  it,  but  so  far  as  the  world  can  judge  in 
W’ashington  it  is  parted  from  ns  lightly  as  if  it  were 
a relief  and  not  a regret.  Wlien  Mr.  Taft  went,  there 
followed  him  the  men  he  had  drawn  about  him,  who, 
like  him,  went  without  repinings,  with  no  sullenness, 
with  no  threats  of  revenge.  It  is  one  of  the  curious 
things  about  the  capital  of  the  United  States  that  it 
offers  no  invitation  to  men  whose  day  of  power  has 
fone  to  remain.  Occasionally  a former  member  of  tbe 
Caliinet  or  a former  Senator  settles  down  in  Wash- 
ington to  pass  his  days  hero,  to  earn  a living  if  he 
has  to  work,  to  take  life  at  his  ease  if  he  has  a com- 
petence, but  to  the  majority  Washington  exists  merely 


so  that  a definite  thing  may  be  done.  In  other  capitals 
there  is  more  permanence,  and  in  England,  for  instance, 
even  if  a man  is  no  longer  a memlier  of  the  Cabinet 
he  may  still  be  a member  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
but  in  Washington,  after  a man  has  done  his  job  in 
the  Cabinet  or  Congress,  he  goes  on  with  his  job 
somewhere  else.  Occasionally  a man  is  hicky  enough 
to  go  out  of  the  Cabinet  into  Congress,  or  incr  versa, 
but  such  instances  are  so  rare  as  to  be  regarded  as 
an  especial  streak  of  fortune.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Secre- 
tary of  I^abor,  is  one  of  thos<»  exceptional  persons.  He 
was  defeated  for  re-election  and  would  have  left  Wash- 
ington with  the  end  of  the  session,  but  in  the  early 
hours  of  that  very  day  President  Taft  signed  the  bill 
creating  the  new  Department  of  I.iabor;  and  President 
Wilson  appointed  him  the  first  head  of  that  depart- 
ment, so  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  able  to  remain  in  Wash- 
ington without  any  break  and  exchange  his  salary 
of  .$7,500  a year  as  a memlier  of  Congress  for  the 
$12,000  paid  to  a memlx*r  of  the  Cabinet. 

Democracy  not  quite  at  its  best  is  what  we  have 
seen  during  the  last  few  days  ever  sinc*e  the  rf*gime 
changed.  \Ve  are  again  witnessing  the  undignified 
and  unpleasant  spectacle  of  the  job-hunters  trying  to 
connect  with  the  jol>8,  holding  down  the  chairs'  in  the 
anterooms  of  the  memlx?rs  of  the  Cabinet,  waylaying 
Senators  and  Representatives,  camping  in  hotels  and 
boarding-houses,  waiting  for  the  ap|K)intment  that  the 
little  father  of  patronage  has  to  bestow.  It  is  not 
an  edifying  spectacle,  and  its  worst  phase  is  the 
enormous  amount  of  time  the  new  officials  niust  waste 
in  listening  to  the  pleas,  the  demands,  the  importuni- 
ties of  the  jobless.  They  began  the  day  after  in- 
auguration (some  took  time  by  the  forelock  and  began 
even  earlier)  ; they  have  kept  it  up  day  by  day;  they 
will  never  stop,  not  so  long  as  there  is  breath  in  tlieir 
ImkHcs  and  there  are  jobs  to  be  given  to  the  faithful. 
It  is  hardest  at  the  lieginning  of  an  administration, 
for  then  the  jobs  are  most  numerous  and  the  pressure 
is  greatest,  and  that  is  the  very  time  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  ought  to  be  least  disturbed  by 
office-seekers.  .\t  the  l)eginning  of  an  administration 
the  President  not  only  has  to  formulate  his  policy,  but 
to  get  some  knowledge  of  the  men  w'ith  wdiom  he  has 
to  work — and  many  of  them  are  almost  total  strangers 
— to  learn  what  are  the  real  duties  of  his  office.  No 
matter  how  well  informed  the  President  mav  be  theo- 
retically, usually  he  has  had  no  practical  knowledge 
of  what  is  re<juired  of  him,  and  time  is  needed  to 
master  the  details.  Every  President  is  overworked; 
his  work  is  a great  deal  harder  than  the  public  im- 
agines, but  the  mental  and  physical  strain  under  which 
he  lalH>rs  during  his  first  six  months  makes  the  rest 
of  his  term  seem  almost  easy  in  comparison.  And 
it  is  at  a time  when  he  should  l>e  relieved  of  as  much 
of  the  drudgery  as  possible  that  Mr.  Wilson’s  prede- 
cessors have  been  compelled  to  spend  hour  after  hour, 
in  the  morning,  in  the  afternoon,  at  night,  listening 
to  appeals  for  place,  trying  not  to  give  offense,  dis- 
posing of  “ claims  ” that  have  no  validity.  It  will 
perhaps  be  said  that  this  is  inevitable  in  a democracy, 
and  that  the  victors  are  entitled  to  the  just  rewards 
of  battle;  that  the  President  alone  can  dispense  the 
patronage.  Mr.  Wilson  takes  a different  view,  and 
very  wisely  has  delegated  that  duty  to  the  Cabinet, 
who  will  recommend  to  the  President  the  men  to  be 
appointed  and'  will  be  held  responsible  for  proper 
selections;  the  President,  of  course,  retaining  the  right 
to  veto  any  recommendation.  This  will  relieve  him  of 
much  annoyance  and  enable  him  to  give  his  undis- 
turbed attention  to  the  great  questions  which  he  alone 
can  decide. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  how  the  new'  rule 
w’orks.  Other  Presidents  have  tried  to  escape  the 
place-hunter,  but  with  indifferent  success,  and  Wash- 
ington, which  has  a cynical  dislielief  in  any  kind  of 
reform,  is  wondering  whether  President  Wilson  can 
do  what  his  predecessors  found  impossible.  Senators 
and  Representatives  who  sponsor  appointments  and 
do  not  have  their  requests  satisfied  will  appeal  to  the 
President,  who  either  must  give  them  a hearing  or 
risk  giving  offense.  Still,  the  pressure  on  the  President 
will  be  much  less  than  it  has  been  and  that  will  make 
his  task  easier.  Old-stagers  in  Washington,  discussing 
President  Wilson’s  order,  say  that  it  w’ill  greatly  in- 
crease tlie  power  and  importance  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
that  members  of  Congress  wMll  be  more  anxious  to 
cultivate  the  Cabinet  as  the  dispensers  of  patronage 
than  the  President,  so  that  the  power  of  the  President 
will  decrease  as  that  of  the  Cabinet  enlarges.  Hereto- 
fore the  Cabinet  has  found  it  policy  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  members  of  Congress  of  its  own  party, 
as  Congress  holds  the  purse-strings  and  often  has  an 
inconvenient  way  of  withholding  appropriations  for 
projects  in  which  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  especially 
interested.  With  the  pow'er  of  patronage  in  the  hands 
of  the  Cabinet  they  can  approach  Congress  more  con- 
fidently w'hen  the  needs  of  their  departments  require 
larger  'appropriations. 
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OUR  FIRST  MISSION  TO  JAPAN 

The  Story  of  Commodore  Biddle’s  Visit  in  1 846,  Illustrated  with 
Reproductions  from  Drawings  made  by  Japanese  Artists  of  the  Day 

BY  JAMES  BARNES 


BT  the,  port  of  Kiirihama  in  Japan 
there  is  a monument,  erected  in 
1901.  which  commemorates  the  visit 
of  Commodore  Matthew  Calbraitli 
Perry,  the  American  naval  officer 
who,  in  1853,  as  emissary  of  the 
United  States#  headed  the  expedi- 
tion to  that  then  secluded  and  un- 
known kingdom.  At  the  time  of  tlie 
dedication  of  this  monument  the  Japanese  Minister 
of  Justice  was  responsible  for  the  following  remark- 
able tribute: 


“ Commodore  PerryV,  visit  ^ya^,  in  a word,  the  turn 
of  the  key  which  opened  the  doors  of  the  Japanese 
Empire,  an  event  which  paved  the  way  for  and  ac- 


Commodore  Biddle 


celerated  an  introduction  of  a new  order  of  tilings;  an 
event  tliat  enabled  the  country  to  enter  upon  the 
unprecedented  era  in  national  prosperity  in  wliich 
we  now  live.  Japan  has  not  forgotten — nor  will  she 
ever  forget — that  next  to  her  reigiiing  and  most  be- 
loved sovereign,  whose  rare  virtue  and  great  wisdom 
is  above  all  praise,  she  owes  her  present  prosperity 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  After  a lapse  of 
forty-eight  years  the  people  of  Japan  have  come  to 
entertain  but  an  uncertain  memory  of  Kurihama,  and 
yet  it  was  there  that  Commodore  Perry  first  trod 
on  the  soil  of  Japan  and  for  the  first  time  awoke 
the  country  from  three  centuries  of  slumberous  se- 
clusion, and  there  first  gleamed  the  rays  of  her  new 
era  of  progress.” 

It  is  marvelous  indeed  to  think  that  within  the 
memory  of  man  a country  hidden  from  the  eyes  of 
the  outer  world  for  centuries  in  the  seclusion  of 


a civilization  all  its  own  could  have  emerged  into  a 
first-class  military  and  naval  power,  grown  to  be  a 
leader  in  the  advance  of  progressive  science  and  me- 
chanics, and  challenged  successfully  to  war  the  strong- 
est nation  of  Europe. 

That  a previous  attempt  had  been  made  to  ent«-r 
into  negotiations  with  the  Mikado’s  Emiiire  has  Ikhmi 
forgotten  by  the  readers  of  American  history;  but 
such  an  atUunpt  was  made,  and  although  it  failed  it 
is  an  interesting  and  romantic  story. 

There  is  living  in  Newport  to-day  the  sole  survivor 
of  this  expedition  of  1846 — Rear-Admiral  Stephen  B. 
Luce,  retired,  and  it  is  from  his  recollections  and  from 
the  official  documents  that  have  been  published  in 
Japan  and  sent  to  him  lately  by  Naomi  Tamguchi, 
commander  in  the  Imperial  Japanese  Navy,  that  this 
account  has  been  compiled.  From  these  official  Japa- 
nese despatches,  reading  Ijetween  the  lines,  can  be 
jierceived  plainly  the  reason  of  the  marvelous  national 
development;  here  breathes  the  spirit  of  Japanese 
patriotism ; the  eompleteness  of  attention  to  detail ; 


the  yearning  for  development;  the  aptitude  to  get 
at  the  reason  and  the  root  of  things;  the  ability  to 
learn,  mark,  and  inwardly  digest  a subject. 

The  life-like  Japanese  sketches  which  accompany 
this  article  were  drawn  by  artists  of  repute  who  were 
sent  on  board  the  ships  of  this  expedition.  Ew  ’- 
thing  was  reported  and  recorded,  almost  microscopical- 
ly as  it  were,  and  nothing  was  too  small  to  escape 
notice.  — _ 

On  .luly  18,  1846,  MatsuiJaii^SjHuioasaiuii^lnu^it 
promincnt|>p^|i|2(i^:llJo  .ficloyj|i^J^  |d|^id 


of  Nippon  near  Jeddo  Bay,  wrote  to  Hitotsu  Yanagi 
Ichitaro,  the  governor  of  his  province: 

“ This  morning  two  strange  ships  were  sighted  off 
Oshima  (Vries  Island)  and  a number  of  men  were 
despatched  at  noon.  I beg  to  inform  you  of  the  above, 
which  I have  learned  from  my  vassals  on  duty  at  the 
garrison  of  Misaki.” 

This  was  the  first  notification  received  by  the  locked- 
in  kingdom  of  the  coming  of  the  first  peaceful  mission 
specially  sent  to  treat  with  Japan  on  an  international 
basis.  On  the  ensuing  day  the  whole  coast  was  in 
a ferment  of  apprehension  and  terror.  There  was  a 
wild  commotion  among  the  officials  to  whom  the  de- 
fense of  the  shores  was  intrusted;  couriers  were  being 
despatched  in  all  directions,  armed  forces  and  fleets  of 
small  boats  were  being  hastily  collected.  A trans- 
lation from  another  official  report  gives  this  account: 

“ The  report  that  two  ships  of  a strange  country, 
of  unequal  sizes,  were  sighted  from  10  a.m.  onward 
to-day  from  Katsuyama  and  other  seaside  villages  in 
the  province  of  Awa,  which  is  in  my  fief,  turns  out  to 
be  true,  and  they  are  still  visible  near  Misaki  in  the 
province  of  Sagami,  though  the  details  cannot  be  seen 
owing  to  the  distance.  They  are  gradually  sailing 
toward  Uraga  before  the  south  wind.  The  alarm  has 
been  communicated  to  the  neighboring  fiefs  and  a 
number  of  men  kept  ready  for  emergencies  have  been 
marched  out  to  the  sliore  of  Katsuyama.  I beg  to 
inform  you  of  the  above  as  it  is  transmitted  from  my 
vassals  in  the  province.” 

There  must  be  many  old  people  in  Japan  now  living 
who  remember  these  days  of  terror  that  spread  along 
the  seaeoast.  There  was  small  reason  for  it.  It  was 
simply  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
to  extend  the  hand  of  friendship  and  make  overtures 
that  were  intended  as  an  opening  wedge  that  might 
lead  to  commercial  relations. 

The  idea  of  negotiating  a treaty  of  commerce  orig- 
inated in  the.  mind  of  Mr.  Caleb  Cushing,  who  had 
been  appointed  United  States  Commissioner  to  China 
in  1843  and  had  successfully  drawn  up  a treaty  with 
that  great  empire.  China  was  accessible,  but,  though 
nipiiy  nations  had  attempted  in  the  lAost  friendly 
spirit  to  get  in  touch  with  the  powers  that  controlled 
the  terra  incognita  of  Japan,  all  had  failed.  Holland 
alone  had  obtained  a partial  concession:  Dutch  mer- 
chants had  been  allowed  for  years  to  occupy  a little 
island  off  the  coast.  Some  small  traders  and  mer- 
chants resided  there,  but  not  one  had  ever  set  foot 
on  the  mainland.  John  C.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  State, 
was  extremely  doubtful  of  Mr.  Cushing’s  project  and 
this  is  proved  by  his  letter  to  the  latter  under  the 
date  of  August,  1844:  “ The  President,”  he  wrote,  “ has 
taken  into  consideration  your  suggestion  in  your 
private  letter  to  him  of  the  propriety  of  giving  you 
authority  to  treat  with  Japan  should  an  opportunity 
offer.  It  is  apprehended  that  little  probability  existe 
of  effecting  any  commercial  arrangements  with  that 
country,  but  as  you  think  it  may  possibly  be  accom- 
plished a full  power  to  treat  with  the  Japanese  au- 
thorities is  herewith  transmitted  to  you  in  accordance 
with  your  desire.” 

If  Mr.  Cushing  made  any  overtures  they  must  have 
come  to  naught,  for  there  is  nothing  on  view  in  official 
correspondence.  It  was  left  to  Mr.  Alexander  H. 
Everett.  Mr.  Cushing’s  successor,  to  continue  the  at- 
tempt and  he  was  furnished  with  means  that,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  at  least,  promised  success.  One 
of  the  largest  and 
finest  of  the  ships  of 
the  line  of  that  day, 
the  U.S.S.  Columbus, 
was  placed  at  Mr. 
Everett’s  disposal  to 
carry  him  on  his  mis- 
sion. The  Columbus 
was  under  command 
of  Captain  Thomas 
\N'.  Wyman  and  ffew 
the  broad  ]x?nnant  of 
(Vimmodore  .Tame  s 
Biddle,  who  had  won 
renown  in  tlu?  War 
of  1812.  The  sloop- 
of-war  Vincennes,  un- 
der Captain  Hiram 
Paulding,  was  to  sail 
in  company.  The  ves- 
sels put  to  sea  from 
New  York  harbor  on 
the  4th  of  -Tune,  1845. 
Mr.  Everett  was  un- 
fortunately taken  ill 
early  on  the  voyage 
and  was  forced  with 
his  family  to  leave 
the  ship  at  Rio  -Ja- 
neiro ; Commodore 
Biddle  succeeded  to 
his  functions  as  com- 
missioner. 

That  great  caution 
WHS  impressetl  upon 
him  is  proved  by 
One  of  the  officers  the  instructions  tliat 
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had  been  received  from  the  Hon.  George  Bancroft, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  went  on  to  say  in  his 
letter  of  instruction : In  an  especial  manner  you 

will  take  tlie  utmo3t  care  to  ascertain  if  the  ports  of 
Japan  are  accessible.  Should  the  coimnissioner  in- 
cline to  make  tlie  effort  at  gaining  access  there,  you 
will  hold  your  squadron  at  his  disposition  for  that 
purpose.  Should  he  decline,  you  may  yourself,  if  you 
see  fit,  persevere  in  the  design,  yet  not  in  i;uch  a 
manner  as  to  excite  a hostile  feeling  or  a distrust  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States.” 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1846,  the  Columbus  and  the 
T'tncennes,  w’hich  had  left  the  Chusan  Islands  thirteen 
days  bjcfore,  anchored  in  Jeddo  Bay,  having  under- 
gone a strange  experience. 

Just  after  sighting  the  headland  the  Columbus  had 
passed  two  Japanese  junks,  which  sheered  off  as  if 
anxious  to  avoid  the  stranger  ships.  But  no  sooner 
had  both  American  vessels  come  fairly  inside  the  noble 
harbor  than  a number  of  rowboats  put  out  from  shore. 
Apparently  without  fear  they  pulled  alongside,  and, 
making  fast,  their  crews  scrambled  on  board  by  means 
of  the  channels,  through  the  open  ports,  crawling  up 
tlie  bows,  sw'arming 
over  the  sides  like 
Malay  boarders.  But 
they  were  unarmed 
and  their  motives 
seemed  peaceful. 

Among  the  boats 
had  come  one  of  large 
size,  with  a man 
dressed  in  such  a man- 
ner that  it  was  easy 
to  perceive  he  was  an 
otlicial  of  some  high 
position.  Nothing  was 
done  to  hinder  the 
visitors  coming  on 
board.  The  sailors 
even  assisted  some 
over  the  sidw.  But 
soon  the  crowd  of 
boats  began  to  impede 
the  vessel’s  progress, 
and  there  were  such 
mimljers  on  board  that 
they  actually  filled  the 
decks.  By  means  of 
signs — for  by  word  of 
mouth  there  was  no 
means  of  communica- 
tion— Commo<lore  Bid- 
dle, who  had  been  ad- 
dressed, with  many 
bows,  in  a long  speech 
by  the  nobleman,  made 
plain  that  he  should 
desire  to  have  the 
ship  cleared  until  they 
should  drop  anchor.  A 
few  low  words  spoken 
by  the  official  acteil 
like  magic;  helter-skel-  A soldier  on  guard 

ter  over  the  side  into 
their  w'aiting  boats 

the  clmttering  crowd  dispersed.  .As  soon  as  the 
two  ships  had  anchored  and  had  furled  .sail  it 
was  intimated  by  signs  made  over  the  side  that 
the  strangers  might  once  more  come  on  board. 
It  was  discovered  by  this  time  that  one  or  two  of 
them  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  language,  and 
it  was  also  luckily  found  out  that  there  was  a sailor 
on  the  Columbus  who  came  originally  from  Holland. 
'I'lirough  the  medium  of  this  man,  acting  as  inter- 
preter, something  in  the  way  of  conversation  was  car- 
ried on  between  Commodore  Biddle  and  another  official 
who  had  been  rowed  out  to  the  Columbus.  He,  like 
the  first,  was  a man  of  authority,  as  evinced  by  the 
respect  paid  him  by  the  swarming  crowd.  Rather 
emphatically  he  made  it  understood  that  no  one  was 
to  la*  allowed  to  land  from  the  ships,  and,  seeing  that 
the  boats  were  passing  from  the  I'inrcnnes  to  the 
Columbus,  he  requested  that  this  intercourse  should 
be  stopped  also.  But  on  Ix-ing  shown  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  ships  to  communicate  with  each 
other,  with  a great  show  of  condescension  he  allowed 
them  to  proceed.  As  evening  drew  on  it  was  neces- 
sary to  clear  the  decks  of  the  inquisitive  visitors; 
this  was  accomplished  by  means  of  the  use  of  signs 
and  without  the  slightest  show  of  force.  A letter 
had  been  handed  the  visiting  official  with  a request 
that  it  be  delivere<l  to  the  Emperor.  Whether  it  ever 
reached  him  is  a matter  of  conjecture.  It  is  certain 
that  at  that  time  there  was  no  one  in  Japan  who 
could  have  translated  it.  The  day  following  the  ar- 
rival of  the  ships  a nobleman  very  much  higher  in 
rank  than  either  of  the  others  put  off  from  shore  in 
a gaily  decorated  boat,  surrounded  by  a train  of  serv- 
ants and  retainers,  and  was  received  with  great  cere- 
mony at  the  gangw’ay  of  the  Columbus.  He  brought 
with  him  an  interpreter  whose  knowledge  of  Dutch 
was  proficient,  if  not  fluent,  and  very  plainly  did  he 
make  it  understood  that  the  strangers’  visit  was  un- 
M’elcome.  He  stated  that  it  was  customary  for  armed 
ships  anchoring  in  any  Japanese  harbor  to  land  all 
their  guns  in  order  to*  prove  that  their  mission  was 
peaceful;  iKMiig  told  thjlfj  iJlfpaHf  Qpliiossil.le  and 
being  asked  the  reason  for  "the  presence  of  the  licet 
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of  small  boats  that  surrounded  both  vessels,  he  in- 
formed the  cominodore  that  tliey  were  thi*re  to  help 
tow  his  vessels  if  tliey  wislwd  to  move.  They  were, 
however,  intended  for  an  entirely  different  jmrpose, 
and.  if  the  Americans  had  at  any  time  made  an  at- 
tempt to  land,  the  complexion  of  matters  might  have 
clianged  very  suddenly.  Wishing  to  make  a survey 
of  the  harbor,  Hiddle’ despatched  some  boats  to  take 
soundings,  and  although  they  did  not  proceed  very 
far  from  the  ship 

their  work  was  much  

interfered  with  by 
the  numlters  of  smail 
craft  that  surround- 
ed and  purposely  im- 
peded them. 

In  the  odicial  docu- 
ments is  found  the 
following  rejwrt  of 
one  of  the  Japaiu*8e 
officers  who  l)oarded 
the  Columbus : 

" My  vassals  on 
duty  at  the  garrison 
at  Otsu  were  sum- 
moned yestt-rday  by 
Okuhu  Inaba-no-Kami 
to  his  ollicial  resi- 
dence at  Uraga  and 
had  the  following  in- 
struction : 

‘“The  strange 
ships  of  this  time 
were  questioned  by 
means  of  an  inter- 
preter at  Nobi.  where 
they  have  cast  an- 
chor and  are  staying, 
whether  they  had 
anything  to  ask  for. 

They  answered  affirm- 
atively and  produced 
a written  application, 
but  it  was  utterly 
unintelligible  and  is 
now’  being  vigorously 
examined  into.  In 
the  mean  time  the 

ships  which  have  come  this  time  are  provided  with 
abundant  arms  and  formidable  arrangements  which 
cause  much  uneasiness  to  us.  But  it  being  impossible 
to  lead  them  into  the  port  of  Uraga  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  leave  them  at  Nobihama,  where  they  are. 
and  guard  them  there.  This  plan  has  been  notified 
to  the  government  in  Vedo.  The  reason  is  that,  though 
it  is  the  rule  that  when  ships  are  led  into  the  port 
they  should  be  disarmed,  the  strangers  of  this  time 
give  us  much  reason  to  fear  they  will  not  easily 
deliver  up  the  arms,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible 
to  lead  tliem  into  the  port.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  one  cannot  be  too  much  on  one’s  guard  under 
the  circumstances.’ 

“ The  above  being  the  instruction  given  by  Inaba- 
no-Kami,  ships  with  a great  numlier  of  men  on  board 
were  sent  out  and  defensive  arrangements  are  being 
made  more  strictly  than  ever.  I beg  to  inform  you 
of  the  above  as  I learn  from  my  vassals  at  the  said 
place.  “Ohiua  Vamato-no-Kami.” 


The  commander  of 
the  smaller  ship 


Commodore  Biddle  was  informed  that  it  would  take 
five  or  six  days  for  an  answer  to  come  from  the  Em- 
peror. and  although  it  was  intimated  again  very  plain- 
ly that  his  leaving  before  the  answer  was  received 
would  not  be  consiilercd  impolite  he  patiently  bided 
his  time  awaiting  the  official  reply.  Day  and  night 
the  ships  were  surrounded  by.  the  fleet  of  small  craft. 
The  sailors  and  many  of  the  officers  had  come  to  know 
the  little  brown  people  better.  One  strange  thing  was 
noticed — the  Japanese  were  suspicious  of  one  another. 
It  was  only  when  they  thought  that  they  were  not 
watched  by  any  of  their  fellows  that  they  would 
accept  any  gifts  or  indulge  in  any  bartering,  and  it 
had  to  be  done  in  the  utmost  secrecy;  it  was  as  if 
they  felt  tliat  the  Emperor’s  eye  was  on  them.  'I’hey 
were,  however,  very  frank  and  open  in  the  WTiy  that 
they  took  notes  on  all  that  they  saw,  writing  in  their 


strange  characters  voluminous  pages  in  the  note-books 
that  they  carried.  Unknown  to  the  officers,  an  official 
reporter  in  the  shape  of  an  artist  had  been  despatched 
by  the  authorities  on  board  the  ships,  and  it  is  from 
his  original  sketches,  now  reproduced  in  America  for 
the  first  time,  that  the  illustrations  for  this  article 
have  l>een  made.  Though  crude  to  our  eyes,  they 
represent,  doubtless,  our  appearance  to  the  Japanese. 

The  description  of  the  ships  translated  from  the 
Japanese  documents  shows  tlie  marvtdous  and  com- 
prehensive attention  to  detail  of  the  Mikado's  of- 
ficers. 

" The  bigger  ship,  the  ('olumbiros  ( ?)  : I.iength,  42 Vg 
ken:  width.  0 I/.")  ken;  depth,  fi  4/.)  ken;  masts,  33 
ken;  broadside,  33  ken;  bow,  28  ken;  cannons,  83; 
boats.  4;  commander.  1;  lieuttmant.  1;  ollicers,  50: 
sub-officers.  3;  doctors,  3;  cabin  officers,  2;  head 
sailor.  1;  cooks.  4;  gunners.  20;  carpenters.  4;  sail- 
makers.  4;  tub-maker,  1;  hair-dresser.  1;  tailor,  1; 
painU’r.  1;  shoemaker,  1;  musicians.  «:  soldiers,  80; 
smith,  1.  The  rest  sailors;  in  all  800  men. 

"The  smaller  ship,  the  iri.<»seHcr  (T):  Length, 
21  1/10  ken;  width,  5 J)/10.  ken;  depth,  4 2/3  ken; 
masts,  25  ken;  broadside,  23>/g  ken;  bow,  22  ken; 
cannons,  24;  comnuiudei,  1:  lieutenant,  1;  officers, 
25;  sub-officer,  1;  doctors.  2;  cabin  officers.  2;  head 
sailor,  1;  gunners.  15;  cooks,  4;  carpenters,  3;  smith, 
1;  hair-dresser,  1;  miusicians,  0;  soldiers,  25.  'I'he 
rest  sailors;  in  all  200  men. 

“ The  chief  of  the  smaller  ship  is  Hall  who  is  forty- 
six  years  old.  Bittel  (Biddle)  is  seventy  years  old. 
Lieutenant.  Wimar;  officer,  Thomas;  officer  of  the 
smaller  ship,  Swolthout.” 

At  last  the  looked-f<ir  answer  came  from  Tokio, 
which,  being  translated  by  the  interpreter  to  whom 
it  was  read,  ran  as  follows: 

“ According  to  ,Tapaiu‘se  laws  tlie  Japanese  may  not 
trade  except  with  the  Dutch  and  Chinese.  It  will  not 
be  allowed  that  they  make  a treaty  with  America  or 
trade  with  her,  as  the  same  is  not  allowed  with  any 
other  nation.  Concerning  strange  lands,  all  things 
are  fixed  at  Nagasaki,  not  here  in  the  bay;  therefore 
you  must  depart  as  quickly  as  possible  and  not  come 
any  more  to  Japan.” 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  explicit  or  to  the 
point:  it  was  a dismissal  pure  and  simple.  In  vain 
did  the  commoilore  assure  the  noblemen  who  bore  the 
I'mperor’s  message  of  the  peacefulness  of  his  mission 
and  express  his  hope  that  this  ultimatum  might  be 
reconsidered.  There  was  nothing  but  to  make  an  im- 
mediate departure.  On  the  2fith  of  July  the  Columbus 
and  the  Mmennes  raised  their  anchors  and  spread 
all  their  sails;  but  the  wind  was  very  light,  and, 
seeing  this,  with  an  evident  intention  to  “ spi'ed  the 
parting  guest,”  the  fleet  of  rowboats  undertook  to  tow 
both  vessels  out  of  the  bay.  So,  preceded  by  this 
strange  flotilla,  with  hundreds  of  oarsmen  rowing,  or 
rather  paddling  ahead,  the  first  expedition  to  Japan 
retired  disconifited.  • 

That  despite  the  friendly  behavior  of  the  Japanese 
they  were  prepared  to  fight  if  necessary,  that  tlie 
spirit  that  animated  them  in  the  war  with  Russia 
lived  in  their  bosoms  then,  is  proved  by  this  excerpt 
from  a letter  of  Wada  Magobei,  a vassal  of  Shimosa- 
no-Kami.  After  referring  to  the  uselessness  of  making 
an  attack  by  water  and  disparaging  the  governor’s 
suggestion  of  arming  all  the  small  boats,  he  writes 
as  follows  in  his  own  defense: 

“ I said  th^t  it  would  be  better  to  adopt  the  safest 
measure,  which  consisted  of  arraying  soldiers  on  the 
shore  and  attacking  the  enemy  if  thev  offered  to  land; 
that  the  result  was  as  clear  as  daylight  if  we  fought 
the  big  ships,  which  were  strongly  armed,  w'ith  com- 
paratively small  .Japanese  ships.  The  officers  reply- 
ing, however,  that  such  a thing  could  not  be  proposed 
to  the  governor,  I said  that  I would  do  as  I was 
directed  and  fit  up  big  guns  on  our  ships  and  fight  a 
desperate  sea  fight,  with  the  assurance  of  defeat  and 
the  determination  of  having  all  the  men  annihilated. 
...  It  was  fortunate  that  they  went  away  peacefully. 
But  they  may  come  back  again.  In  that  case  it  would 
be  foolish  to  provide  them  with  targets  to  fire  their 
cannons  at  by  sending  out  big  ships  with  many  men 


and  guns  on  board.  I beg,  therefore,  to  take  the 
liberty  to  suggest  that  when  strange  ships  come  next 
time  boats  should  be  placed  near  them  for  watching 
them  and  big  guard-ships  at  places  of  defense  where 
it  is  easy  for  ships  to  stay;  the  land  should  be  strictly 
guarded  and  when  they  threaten  to  enter  Tokyo  Bay 
they  should  be  desperately  resisted.  As  for  the  metliod 
of  such  resistance.  I should  like  to  have  definite  in- 
structions given  beforehand.” 

A strange  incident  had  taken  place  early  in  the 
morning  of  departure,  showing  how  cmnpletely  the 
Japanese  governmental  spy  systcmi  was  in  existence 
at  that  day.  On  board  each  of  the  two  ships  there 
had  been  returned  everything  that  had  been  given  in 
exchange  or  as  presents  to  the  Japanese  when  they 
had  come  on  board,  even  such  trinkets  as  knives  and 
buttons  not  being  forgotten.  It  was  as  if  the  Japa- 
nese wished  to  wipe  out  every  evidence  of  the  un- 
welcome visit.  But  very  courteously  they  had  re- 
plied to  Commodore  Biildlo’s  intimation  that  he  was 
short  of  fresh  vegetables.  Three  large  boat-loads  of 
fruits,  hundreds  of  chickens,  sweet  potatoes,  eggplants, 
carrots,  and  pumjikins  were  delivered  on  board.  The 
casks  also  had  lieen  replenished  with  fresh,  sweet 
water.  It  was  a great  disappointment  to  Commodore 


Sailors 


Biddle  to  leave  the  shores  of  this  smiling  gn*en  land 
without  having  set  foot  on  it;  and  what  he  had  seen 
of  the  inhabitants  impressed  him  greatly,  as  it  had 
every  one  on  board  the  American  ships.  The  intel- 
ligent, alert,  and  athletic  apiiearance  of  the  .Japane.se. 
their  goo<l  manners,  and  the  dignity  of  liearing  of 
the  high  officials  had  made  every  one  eager  to  see  more 
of  them.  Of  their  women  nothing  had  been  seen,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  at  this  early  date  a European  had 
ever  set  eye  on  one. 

In  commenting  on  this  first  visit.  Admiral  Luce 
speaks  as  follows: 

“ 'fhere  can  lie  no  doubt  but  that  the  interchange 
of  civilities  between  Commodore  Biddle  and  his  officers 
and  the  .Japanese  officials,  and  the  total  absence  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans  of  any  hostile  intention, 
must  have  impressed  the  .Japanese  with  our  friendly 
disposition  and  disposed  them  to  receive  with  favor 
the  overtures  of  the  American  officers  who  visited 
Japan  a few  years  later.” 


WHERE  JUSTICE  MILLS  FLOURISH 

BY  THEODORE  M.  R.  von  KELER 


I’  course  the  automobile  is  responsible 
for  them! 

That  is  self-understood.  Any  time, 
anywhere,  if  there  is  something  wrong  or 
different  from  what  it  was  years  ago, 
it  is  the  motor-car’s  fault:  At  least, 
t the  08.000,000  people  in  this  country 
who  do  not  own  automobiles  say.  The  million-odd 
favored  ones  do  not  often  agree  with  the  opinion  of 
the  overwhelming  majority,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
“justice  mills”  they  make  an  exception.  Not  only 
do  they  agree,  but  they  express  their  opinion  of  these 
justice  mills  in  more  forcible  than  elegant  language — 
language  such  as  would  be  quite  ImwoikI  the  attain- 
ment of  the  1)8.000.000  non-ownors  of  cars. 

Why  are  justice  mills?  Because  of  human  nature’s 
overpowering  desire  to  make  “ (*asy  ” money.  Where 
are  they?  Everywhere,  Only  in  some  districts  they 
haven’t  the  chance  to  become  such  an  unmitigated 
nuisance*  as  to  cause  the  interference  of  the  “ higher 
powers.”  Where,  liowever.  that  great  combination  of 
a greedy  justice  of  the  peace,  unprincipled  constables, 
and  a large  number  of  transitory  motor-tourists  exists, 
there  the  justice  mill  shows  to  the  best  advantage. 

A little  distance  west  of  Chicago  one  of  the  worst  of 
the.se  justice  mills  was  in  ojieration  for  a couple  of 
years — so  long.  irw4«it:t.  that  its  r<»ntation  spread 
all  the  automojfile  clijbi^wif  iheymiltj^  and  at  last 
tut-V a^st^ ^uishment  of 


the  guilty  justices.  It  was  a blackmailing  scheme  par 
excellence;  the  Mafia  and  other  famous  blackmailing 
societies  grew  yellow  with  envy  when  reading  about 
it  in  the  papers.  It  is  claimed  on  good  authority, 
and  was  partly  proven  at  the  trial  of  the  two 
justices,  that  no  less  than  .^200  per  day  was  collected 
and  "ground”  in  this  particular  mill.  And  $200 
per  day  is  a good  deal  of  money  even  to  automoliile 
owners,  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  general  public  are 
considered  rolling  in  wealth. 

What  stopped  that  particular  justice  mill  was  stu- 
pidity. The  constable,  by  reason  of  his  long  years 
of  observation  of  passing  cars,  ought  to  have  imbilied 
at  least  a limited  amount  of  knowledge  concerning 
their  power  and  speed.  That  he  had  learned  nothing 
about  them  shows  what  kind  of  a fellow  he  was. 
At  any  rate,  one  nice  Sunday  there  comes  sputtering 
along  the  “ trouble  road  ” a huge  touring-car  of  the 
vintage  of  1905  or  11)06.  Even  in  the  heydey  of  its 
youth  and  in  full  po.sse.ssion  of  the  eleven  horse- 
powers supposedly  contained  in  its  two  cylinders  it 
could  make  only  twenty  miles  an  hour  on  level  roads 
aiid  about  twenty-five  down  hill.  Yet  this  foolish 
constable  arrested  the  party  (containing  a special 
agent  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Chicago)  and  swor 
that  the  car  was  going  thirty-four  miles  an  honr. 
.\n  appiiil  against  the  fine  of  .$25  im]>osed  by  the 
obliging  justice  of  the  peace  resulti'il.  technical  ex- 
perts were  called  in,  the  agent  gave  his  tes^'mony, 
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and  the  fine  was  set  aside.  That  was  the  end  of 
the  “mill.” 

A few  weeks  later  testimony  collected  by  the  Chi- 
cago Automobile  Club  and  several  other  Middle  West 
clubs  was  presented  to  a grand  jury  and  the  “ fining  ” 
justice  was  landed  in  jail. 

The  punishment  of  tiiis  one  particular  justice  called 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  unsuspected  new 
“ graft,”  and  a sudden  reduction  in  the  income  of 
some  two  or  three  hundred  other  “ courts  ” and  con- 
stables took  place.  The  elimination  of  dishonest  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  is  one  of  the  many  problems  con- 
fronting the  American  jmblic.  and  if  the  " over- 
reaching ” in  the  case  of  automobile  parties  helps  to 
bring  this  about,  it  is  not  too  high  a price  to  jmy. 
Justice  mills  of  the  kind  mentioned  are  to  be  found 
in  every  state  of  the  Union;  they  are  particularly 
fr(M]uent  along  the  much-traveled  automobile  roads  of 
the  Middle  West.  New  York,  and  New  England. 

To  fine  an  offending  motorist  who  tears  alortg  the 
country  roads  in  thickly  settled  sections  at  a speed 
of  forty-five  or  fifty  miles  an  hour  is  one  thing, 
aig)  a gooil  one  at  that.  To  help  constables  perjure 
tKv.nselvos  and  punish  the  innocent  automobile  owner 
who  follows  the  K'tter  and  spirit  of  the  law  is  quite 
another  thing.  The  former  kind  of  magistrate  or 
justice  should- havi'.  the.  hearty  co-operation  ami  ap- 
l>roval  of  evcrUR^nplwtbflileri  owning  an  automobile 
or  not.  m.  -m-m- 
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THE  LINE  OF  LEAST  RESISTANCE 


A PROPER  DEMAND 

RASTUS,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
caught  red-handed  in  the  nocturnal  appropria- 
tion of  Major  Jlickenlooper’s  best  breed  of 
broilers,  was  putting  up  a pretty  good  fight.  He 
was  a good  deal  of  a politician  in  his  way,  and 

at  election  times  had  always  exerted  a good  deal 

of  influence  with  the  voters  of  his  own  race  and 

color,  and  there  were  precious  few  of  the  new 

nressive  ideas  with  which  the  old  man  was  not 
srately  familiar.  So  when  the  indictment  against 
him  M’as  read  as  .a  preliminary  to  his  trial,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  the  plaintiffs  in  this  action  were  “ the 
people  of  tlie  State  of  Mississippi,”  and  that  tliey  were 
prosecuting  “ the  said  Rastus  Johnson,  for  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  of  the  following  nature:  to  wit,  tliat 
the  said  Rastus  Johnson  on  the  evening  of  the  nine- 
teenth of  November,  between  the  hours  of  midnight 
and  four  o’clock  of  the  following  morning,  did  with 
felonious  intent  break  into  the  chicken-yard  of  the  said 
Major  Hickenlooper.  and  when  there  apprehended  was 
found  to  have  concealed  upon  various  parts  of  his 
person  seven  broilers  belonging  to  the  said  Major 
Hickenloo})er,”  Rastus  rose  up  with  becoming  dignity 
and  addressed  the  court. 

“Do  I undahstand,  yo’  honah,”  ho  said,  “ dat  dese 
yere  proceedin’s,  sub,  is  a-hinstituted  by  de  people  o’ 
de  State  o’  Mississippi?” 

“ That  is  the  situation,”  replied  the  judge. 

“ Den  I mobe,  yo’  honah,  dat  dese  yere  proceedin’s 
be  squushed.  sub,  on  de  ground  dat  de  people  o’  de 


State  o’ Mississippi  hain’t  nehlwr  held  no  referanandum 
on  de  subject,  suii;  or  ef  dey  has,  it  lias  been  widout 
proper  notifereation  to  de  people  oh  de  State  o’  Missis- 
sippi, an’  has  l»een  put  t’roo  on  de  quiet,  an’  liefo’  diss 
yere  trial  proceeds  I demands  to  see  de  returns  ob  dat 
vote  authorizin’  mail  persecution,  sub.” 


MANAGER:  Well,  what  makes  you  think  you 

<’AN  ACT? 

“ Please,  sir.  I’m  a mockino-bird.” 


A CANNY  SCHEME 

“I’ll  bet  you  suffered  from  rotten  hotels  on  that 
ride  of  yours  through  the  mountains,”  said  Wimple- 
ton,  after  Jinks  had  returned  from  a motor  tour, 

“ Not  a bit  of  it,”  said  Jinks.  “ I fixed  tilings  so 


that  we  were  arrested  every  night,  and  I stayed  in  the 
eountrj'  jails  at  the  county’s  expense.  They  were  very 
comfortable.” 


AD  ASTRA  PER  REPARTEE 

“ All  right.”  said  Chollie,  as  he  gathered  himself 
together  after  her  father  had  thrown  him  out  of  the 
house.  “ I’ll  have  you  indicted  for  this.” 

“ A8.sault  and  battery,  I presume?”  grinned  the  old 
gentleman. 

“Not  on  your  life,”  said  Chollie.  “Under  the  Sher- 
man Act.  Your  daughter  and  I were  about  to  swap 
vows,  and  that  kick  of  yours  was  distinctly  an  act 
in  restraint  of  trade!” 

And  the  old  man  was  so  pleased  that  he  relented, 
and  the  next  day  the  engagement  was  announced. 


-A  PERTINENT  QUERY 
The  old  gentleman  looked  Perley  in  the  eye. 

Can  you  support  my  daughter  in  the  style  to 
which  she  is  accustomed?”  he  demanded. 

" No,  Colonel,  I can’t,”  replied  Perley,  “ but  let  me 
ask  you,  sir,  could  you  have  done  so  at  my  age?” 


AN  EXPLANATION 

Jame.s.”  said  Mr.  Wiggles  to  his  chauffeur.  “ I 
have  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  somebotly  be- 
sides mvself  uses  my  car.  What  have  you  to  say  on 
the  subject?*’ 

“ Well,  sir.”  said  the  chauffeur.  “ I can’t  imagine 
who  it  can  lie.  but — er — ” 

“Well?”  said  Mr.  Wiggles,  severely. 

“ Well.  sir.  you  know  that  car  is  one  o’  these  new 
self-starters,  and  it  may  have  lieen  taking  a little  run 
on  its  own  hook,  sir.”  said  James,  his  face  the  picture 
of  innocence. 
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On  April  6,  1865,  as  the  main  column  of  the  Confederate  Army  retreated  over  the  bridge  near  Fi 
closely  pressed  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  till  there  remained  with  him  but  a handful  of  bra\ 
the  movements  of  the  last  troops  that  filed  across.  There  he  sat,  a grand  figure,  in  his  own  p 
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AT  THE  BRIDGE 


le,  Virginia,  Fitzhugh  Lee  held  the  town  with  a small  force,  gradually  diminishing  his  front,  which  was 
Seated  on  his  horse  near  the  bridge,  he  calmly  watched  the  preparations  for  firing  it,  and  directed 
the  last  remnant  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  He  fired  the  last  shot  and  was  the  last  to  cross 
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Mrs.  Lipsky  had  seen  him  pass  her  window 


3HK  lioy  was  sailing  the  Spanish 
^ Main  during;  aritlunetic  on  a pirate 
) ship  he  had  drawn  on  lii.s  slate. 
I Teacher  spied  liiin  a world  away 
I and,  in  a break  of  temper  at  a poor 
^ lesson,  launched  out  at  him: 

' “ You  should  be  ashamed  of  your- 

J self!  Your  father  slaves  all  day  in 
' the  sweat-shop  and  your  mother  in 
the  tenement  to  send  you  to  school — and  you! — ^j’ou 
sit  there  and  waste  your  time  in  play!  Always  in 
play!  Will  you  never  learn  to  irnrk!” 

She  was  unfair,  and  she  knew  it.  She  remembered 
that  for  a boy  of  ten  he  was  a voracious  reader  and 
took  no  end  of  pains  with  his  compositions.  She  re- 
erretted  her  words,  but  it  was  too  late.  Thirty  pairs 
of  large  eyes  turned  on  the  Boy  and  looked  serious  re- 
proach at  him. 

The  Boy’s  face  paled  with  the  disgrace  and — the  in- 
justice of  it. 

Work!  lie  never  could  understand  just  what  people 
meant  by  work!  He  always  wanted  to  do  what  was 
right  and  kind  and  never  refused  to  help  his  mother 
in  her  housework.  But  evidently  that  was  not  work — 
for  nobody  ever  remarked  it.  They  reproached  him 
with  wanting  always  to  play! 

Well,  he  did.  Hungry  as  he  so  often  was.  he  would 
give  up  eating  to  play.  Tired  and  sleepy  as  he  always 
was  at  night,  he  would  give  up  sleep  to  play.  Work, 
therefore,  must  be  something  as  hateful  as  play  w’as 
sweet  to  him. 

At  Teacher’s  words  and  under  the  gaze  of  his  class- 
mates he  felt  the  hot  tears  coming.  So  he  shouted 
out.  to  head  them  off, 

“I  hate — hate — hate  w’ork!” 

And  it  was  for  this  that  lie* was  being  kept  in  after 
school,  while  the  cTock  on  Teacher’s  desk  tick-toeked 
his  playtime — his  youth — aw'ay!  Already  had  she 
robbed  him  of  what  seemed  to  him  whole  hours  of 
golden  j»lay.  Over  the  tenement  roofs,  through  a blur 
of  tears,  he  saw’  the  first  afternoon  kites  of  his  plaj'- 
niates  mounting  up  into  the  sunlit  sky,  their  heads 
wagging  and  tails  frisking  coquettishly  in  the  brisk, 
spring  breeze.  Who  could  tell  if  another  such  perfect 
afternoon  would  ever  come  again!  The  best*  part  of 
life  itself  was  slipping  away  while  Teacher  was  keep- 
ing him  a prisoner  for  a cont<‘raptible  nothing.  Would 
she  never  stop  w’riting  and  look  up?  Oh.  he  hated  her 
this  afternoon — her  whom  he  had  loved  in  secret  so 
deeply,  so  slavishly!  . . . 

Teacher  felt  the  tear.?,  in  th?  Boy.  Looking  up  she 
said  gently, 

“ You  may  go,  ,Toey!” 

.Tumping  to  his  feet  the  Boy  rushed  out  of  the  class- 
room without  his  accustomed,  “ Grafternoon,  teacher!” 
She  looked  after  him  with  a pang.  The  Boy,  as  he 
tore  down  the  stairs,  knew’  that  he  had  hurt  her,  and 
felt  a glow’  of  revengeful  satisfaction  in  his  heart  that 
quenched  a little  bis  own  pain. 

And  if  he  ran  all  the  way  to  his  own  home  block  he 
could  still  snatch  back  some  precious  minutes  of  play 
of  w’hich  he  had  been  robbed.  He  ran — and  ran  badly, 
stumbling  and  gasping  as  a stitching  pain  entered  his 
side;  not  as  he  would  run  the  same  night,  on  his  toes, 
gloriously,  in  “ prisoner’s  base,”  ” cops  and  robbers,” 
and  ‘‘oyster  sale”! 

On  crowded  Grand  Street  he  bumped  into  everybody. 
His  gasps,  as  his  breath  gave  out  and  the  stitch  in 
his  side  stabbed  him  harder,  changed  to  frank  .sobbing. 
He  ran.  his  hand  clasped  t(yWSlside  and  tears 
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But  not  until  he  had  reached  his  own  ” block  ” and 
the  front  of  the  tenement  in  which  he  lived  did  he  stop. 
'1  hen  he  shot  a fearful  look  at  the  clock  in  the 
butcher’s  window — and  gasped  with  surprised  joy. 
Teacher  had  kept  him  only  ten  minutes!  And  he  had 
hated  her  and  had  rushed  out  rudely!  lie  felt  con- 
trite. But  he  would  make  it  up  to  Tier! 

Meanw’hile — then*  was  play. 

Now’,  however,  that  he  was  free,  began  the  daily 
delicious  agonv  of  deciding  where  and  what  to  play 
first.  The  tellows  would  not  be  around  for  an  hour. 
There  was  no  playing  until  night  on  the  street,  for  it 
was  too  crowded  with  cars,  wagons,  pushcarts,  and 
passers-by.  The  docks  would  be  glorious  on  an  after- 
noon like  this;  hut  they  were  the  property  of  ‘‘  dock- 
gangs  ” and  ‘*  micks  ” who  robbed  and  beat  all  other 
boys  they  caught.  I'he  open  country  was  miles  and 
miles  away,  no  matter  in  w’hat  direction.  The  Boy 
had  never  seen  it  because  it  cost  at  least  ten  cents  to 
go  and  come.  And  there  were  no  playgrounds.  m» 
Sew’ard  Bark  or  Hamilton  Fish  Park  on  the  East 
.•side  twenty  years  ago. 

There  was  "the  roof  and  kite-fiying.  of  course.  He 
had  craved  for  them  all  day  at  school.  But  there, 
too,  was  the  clothes-pole  in  the  hack-yard,  that  he 
could  have  all  to  himself  at  this  time  of  the  after- 
noon; and  the  cellar-door  down  w’hich  he  could  slide 
a?  often  as  he  pleased  without  having  to  wait  his 
turn.  It  was  os  hard  to  give  up  one  ns  the  other. 

His  stomach,  as  usual,  decided  for  him.  He  w’as 
hungry.  So  he  climbed  three  flights  of  dark  stairs 
to  his  home. 

“ ’Lo,  mum!”  he  greeted  his  mother.  As  usual, 
she  was  bending  at  work  over  her  wash-tub  and  try- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  soothe  Ma.vey,  the  baby,  who 
was  as  usual  fretting  on  top  of  a pile  of  unfinished 
coats  from  the  shop.  At  the  Boy’s  coming.  Maxey 
gave  a gurgle  of  joy  .and  stopped  his  fitful  crying, 
and  his  mother  sighed  with  relief. 

The  Boy  made  straight  for  the  bread-box  and 
s-meared  the  hit  of  butter  that  his  mother  had  left 
for  him  over  a thick  slice  of  bread.  Then  fishing  out 
of  his  blou.se  The  Kxpress  Mystery;  or,  Mck  Carter 
Among  the  Mail  Ban- 
dits, he  picked  up 
Maxey  and  a small  pil- 
low and  wriggled  him- 
self, Maxey,  the  pillow, 
the  dime  novel,  and  the 
piece  of  butter-and- 
bread — which  he  kept 
in  his  moutli — over  the 
window-sill  and  on  to 
the  fire-escape,  to  enjoy 
them  all  at  the  same 
time. 

Maxey  screwed  up 
both  his  eyes  tightly 
and  gasped  in  the  glare 
of  the  sun,  but  after  a 
while  became  accus- 
tomed and  rested  su- 
premely content  as  he 
felt  the  Boy’s  arm 
about  him.  But  the 
Boy  had  forgotten 
Maxey  in  his  dime 
novel,  which  he  was  de- 
vouring net  ween  big 
l)ites  at  the  bread-aml- 
butter. 

‘*  Hey,  Joe-e-ey ! Wha- 
cher  read  in’?” 

The  Boy  looked  up. 

On  a fire-escape  in  the 
rear  of  another  tene- 
ment on  the  next  block 
was  ‘‘ Clunky,”  also 
munching  bread-and- 
hutter  and  also  reading 
a dime  novel,  but  un- 
hampered by  a baby. 

The  Bov  yelled  across 
the  title  "of  his  dime 
novel. 

“Huh!”  yelled  back 
“ Clunky.”  “ Betcher 
mine’s  better!” 

“Bqtcher!  Listen  t’ 
this!”  And  the  Boy 
s h o u t e d across  the 
yards: 

“ ‘ Crack ! Crack ! 

“ * Nick  Carter’s  re- 
volvers spat  right  and 
left,  downing  a bandit 
at  every  shot!  The 
bandits  sprang  with 
curses  for  their  guns. 

“‘“It’s  Nick  Car- 
ter ! ” 

“ ‘ Crack ! Crack! 

Crack ! Crack ! 

“ ‘ “ Out  with  the 
lights!”  yelled  Nick 
Carter  to  Bob.  the  Boy 
Detective.  Crash ! went 
the  heav’y  lamp.  The 
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den  ^^as  plunged  in  darkness.  Nick  Carter  and  Bob 
dropped  to  the  floor.  As  the  l>andits  rushed  toward 
them  the  detectives’  guns  spat  like  wildcats. 

“‘Crack!  Crack!  Crack! 

“‘“The  game’s  up!”  yelled  Nick  Carter.  “Sur- 
render ! ” 

“‘Crash!  went  the  door,  and  a platoon  of  police, 
revolvers  in  hand.s,  burst  into  the  den ! . . .’  How’s 
that.  Chink?” 

“ Clunky  reflected. 

“ I’ll  give  you  my  book  and  a toss-up  for  a penny 
for  vour  book,”  he  offered. 

The  Boy  weighed  the  proposition  in  a spirit  of  seri- 
ous commercialism. 

“ Nah,  I want  your  book  and  the  penny  without 
tossing  for  it.” 

“ Stingyguts!"  angrily  denounced  Clunky.  Then  he 
said,  propitiatingly,  “ All  right.  Meet  you  on  your 
roof ! ” 

And  he  ducked  into  the  room  out  of  sight. 

The  Boy  boltr-d  the  last  piece  of  crust,  tucked  his 
dime  novel  into  his  blouse  again  and  considered.  He 
could  go  up  to  his  roof  through  the  house  and  up  the 
stairs — but  there  was  nothing  to  going  up  that  way. 
Gr  he  could  go  up  by  climbing  up  two  stories  by  the 
fire-escajre  and  over  the  coping  on  to  the  roof.  That 
would  be  l)etter.  Best  of  all,  however,  would  be  to 
climb  down  the  fire-escape  three  stories  to  the  yard, 
there  to  slide  awhile  down  the  cellar  door,  to  climh 
up  the  clothes-pole  for  a look  around,  and  only  then 
to  go  up  to  the  roof. 

So  he  looked  down  cautiously  between  his  legs  to 
see  if  Mrs.  Lipsky’s  window  was  open.  If  it  was,  he 
v.euld  have  to  give  up  his  plan;  for  Mrs.  Lipsky  was 
the  sworn  foe  to  boys  who  climbed  the  fire-escape  past 
her  windows.  But  her  w'indow  was  closed  and  she 
seemed  not  to  l)e  at  home. 

Here  was  the  glorious  chance  to  play  fireman 
rescuing  a child  and  to  do  it  as  the  pictures  always 
showed.  The  fireman,  at  a dizzy  height,  a limp  body 
over  his  arm,  is  making  his  way  down  the  ladder, 
hailing  out  far  above  the  sea  of  white  faces  looking 
up  at  him,  only  his  trusty  other  hand,  which  holds 
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on  to  the  ladder,  keeping  both  from  being  dashed  to 
destruction  or  being  devoured  by  the  Haines. 

The  Boy  was  almost  sure  he  could  carry  Maxey 
down  that  way  and  longed  to  try  it.  But  the  thought 
of  what  his  mother  would  feel  put  that  out  of  ques- 
tion. So  he  deposited  Maxey  into  the  room  and  fore- 
stalled his  gathering  tears  by  promising, 

“Joey’s  coming  right  back,  baby!  Joey’s  only 
gonna  get  Maxey  a nice — a nice,  red  apple!  Yeh, 
baby 

Baby’s  faith  in  his  big  brother  was  great,  so  he 
stuck  his  tliumb  into  his  mouth  and,  with  his  eyes 
large  •witli  contidence  and  expectation,  nodded  and  sat 
down  to  wait  on  the  pile  of  unfinished  coats  for  the 
nice,  red  apple  the  Boy  w’as  going  to  bring  him. 

The  Boy  himself  had  stepped  out  gingerly  on  to 
the  fire-escape  and  had  begun  to  descend.  He  held  on 
to  the  slim,  iron  ladder  with  but  one  hand.  The  other 
was  crooked  in  carrying  a beautiful,  unconscious, 
golden-haired  little  girl.  He  saw'  below  him  the  sea  of 
awe-stricken  but  admiring  faces  looking  up  at  him. 
He  heard  the  horrified  shouts  come  up  faintly  to  him 
as  great  tongues  of  flame  shot  out  of  the  windows  in 
his  path. 

But  instead  of  fire,  there  shot  out  siuhlenly  from 
Jfrs.  Lipsky’s  window’  a deluge  of  cold  water  full  on 
the  Boy.  He  gasped,  choked,  and  almost  lost  his  hold. 
Mrs.  Lipsky  had  seen  him  pass  her  w’indow  and  was 
now’  leaning  out,  dripping  pail  in  hand,  scolding  and 
gloating  down  at  him. 

A rabble  of  curses  sprang  to  the  Boy’s  lips — blis- 
tering curses  that  could  pierce  the  toughest  heart  and 
scorch  it.  He  had  heard  them  from  the  janitor,  the 
truck-drivers,  from  fish-w’ives  on  Hester  Street  and 
from  young  toughs  and  old  drunkards  on  the  Bow’ery 
and  in  Chinatow’n.  Oh,  how’  he  longed  to  stab  Mrs. 
I.ipeky’s  heart  with  them!  But  he  bit  them  back. 
His  mother  would  hear. 

Drenched,  shivering,  humiliated,  the  glow  of  his 
imagination  quenched,  the  Boy  crawled  down  the  re- 
maining stories  into  the  back  yard  and  climbed  the 
great  mast  of  a clothes-pole  to  dry  himself  in  the 
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Gradually  the  sun  warmed  the  chill  out  of  his  blood 
and  his  heart  and  imagination  glowed  up  with  visions 
of  revenge.  Now’  he  w'as  Jesse  .lames  and  Mrs.  Lipsky 
was  in  his  power.  He  had  lined  up  his  whole  band, 
and  at  his  command  they  were  riddling  her  with 
bullets.  But  that  made  him  think  of  .Tim  Smiley  and 
bis  wonderful  jumping  frog  full  of  shot:  and  because 
it  made  him  smile  he  gave  up  that  dream  and  be- 
came Bluelieard,  and  Mrs,  Lipsky  was  one  of  his 
wives.  With  a scimitar  sharp  as  a razor  he  was 
hacking  Mrs.  Lipsky  to  pieces  while  she  was  shriek- 
ing and  begging  for  mercy.  He  only  laughed  fiend- 
ishly and  hacked  aw’ay. 

But  a glance  aloft  show’ed  him  Mrs.  Ujisky  still 
whole  and  mopping  off  complacently  her  still  drip- 
ping window’-sill. 

At  this  moment  her  little  son  I/,/.y  came  into  the 
yard  to  play.  The  Boy’s  heart  leaped  fiercely.  Re- 
venge W’as  his!  Now’  he  knew’  what  would  really  stab 
^Irs.  Lipsky’s  tough  heart  as  nothing  else  would — her 
Izzy’s  voice  raised  in  wailing.  The  Boy  slid  down 
from  the  pole  and  made  swiftly  for  Izzy.  In  his 
imagination  he  could  already  hear  the  full-throated 
baw’l  of  the  hated  woman’s  son — a bawl  to  laugh  at. 
to  gloat  over! 

Hello.  Jo-  !’’ 

Full  on  I'zzy’s  nose  landed  the  Boy’s  vengeance. 
The  Boy  sti-pped  back  and  looked  up  at  Mrs.  I.ipsky’s 
window',  eager  even  for  the  first  glimpse  of  her  alarmed 
face.  But  he  heard  no  heart-satisfying  baw’l  from 
Izzy!  Instead  there  came  a choking  gasp  from  the 
little  fellow,  for  the  blow  and  the  pain  had  taken  his 
breath  away. 

His  breast  heaved  as  if  it  w’ere  going  to  burst  and 
great  slow  tears  and  blood  came  down  his  face.  ,'\t 
this  moment  he  looked  so  much  like  the  Boy’s  own 
baby  brother  W’hen  he  was  suffering  in  fever  that  the 
Boy  could  have  torn  his  own  hair  out  with  remorse 
and  hatred  of  himself. 

He  clasped  Izzy’s  face  to  his  bosom,  stanched  his 
bleeding  nose,  and  thrust  all  the  wealth  of  his  ow'n 
pockets  so  eagerly  upon  the  youngster  and  begged 
him  so  repentantly  not  to  cry,  that,  when  the  sting  of 
the  pain  had  worn  off  and  he  had  recovered  his 
breath,  Izzy  onb’  sobhed  a little  and  then  backed  off 
to  examine  his  newly  acquired  wealth. 

Still  further  to  quench  his  remorse  the  Boy  taught 
Izzy  how  to  slide  down  the  cellar  door  and  left  him  in 
sole  possession  of  it,  w’hile  he  himself  climbed  up  the 
clothes-pole  again  to  look  down  on  him.  Izzy  now 
looked  so  happy  that  the  clamp  of  remorse  loosened 
from  about  the  Boy’s  heart  and  he  felt  in  its  place 
“ a peace  out  of  pain.” 

The  genial  afternoon  sun  warmed  him  and  dried 
his  water-and-blood-soaked  blouse.  He  lost  himself  in 
a blissful,  dreaming  passivity.  He  had  the  pole  all 
to  himself.  On  one  of  the  many  clothes-lines  that 
radiated  from  the  great  mast  to  the  walls  of  the 
tenement-houses  hung  tw’o  large  bedsheets  together. 

The  Boy  spied  them  and  instantly  found  himself  in 
the  rigging  of  his  jiirate  ship  Eldorado,  trimming  sail 
and  keeping  a lookout  for  Spanish  treasure  galleons. 
Hand  over  hand  he  hauled  the  sails  in.  As  they  rode 
slow’ly  in  toward  him.  the  sheets  bellied  grandly  in 
the  breeze  ami  the  imlleys  creaked  delightfully,  as  sail 
and  tackle  should.  Kvery  now’  and  then  the  Boy  put 
one  hand  about  the  mast  and.  shading  his  eyes  with 
the  other,  leaned  far  out  to  scan  the  horizon  for  prey 
or  enemy.  The  vista  of  tenement  back  yards  showed 
him  no  prey  that  day. 

But  the  enemy  suddenly  appeared.  The  woman  to 
whose  dull  eyes  the  Boy’s  sails  were  nothing  but  her 
bedsheets  traveling  away  ' her,  looked  out  and 
set  up  a yell.  There  was  . --Lug  burst  of  bark- 
ing from  the  basement,  a man’s  angry> shouts — and 
the  janitor  and  his  dog,  dread  foes  to  all  boys  who 
played  in  his  yard,  dashed  out  to  the  attack. 

The  janitor  w’as  swearing  and  sw’ishing  his  wicked 
rattan  furiously  against  the  foot  of  the  clothes-pole. 
while  his  dog  was  leiyrffti^  hungrily  andlei-statically 
writhing  .as  he  sprangJi])  tow^TTil  Xh»  ftfir.l  J^r  Boy! 
The  UioM ‘^irato  thief ^i|ffl^iJ^jUtle  boy 


who  whimpered  as  he  crept  clingingly  down  to  punish- 
ment and  shame.  . . . 

But  blows  and  tears  w’ere  too  matter-of-fact  to  stand 
out  long  against  the  spirit  of  high  youth  hungry  for 
play.  Ten  minutes  later  the  last  sniffle  died  away  on 
the  tenement  stairs  as  the  Boy  climbed  them  on  his 
way  to  the  roof. 

Outside  the  door  of  his  own  home  he  stopped  to  listen 
for  a moment.  Maxey  was  crying  again  and  he  could 
hear,  above  the  rub-drub  of  his  mother  over  the  wash- 
board, her  attempts  to  soothe  the  baby. 

“ Ye-e-es,  baby!  .Joey’s  coming!  Don’t  you  hear 
Joey  coming?  lie’ll  play  with  baby!” 

But  so  tired  seemed  her  voice  that  it  carried  no  con- 
viction even  with  Maxey.  He  would  stop  crying  for 
a moment  at  Joe>’s  name  and  begin  again  w’hen  there 
was  no  Joey  forthooming. 


How’  the  Boy  yearned  to  rush  into  the  house.  He 
could  just  picture  Maxey’s  gurgle  of  delight  and  the 
glad  relief  w’ith  which  his  mother  w’ould  sigh — her 
voice  sounded  so  tired!  But,  oh,  he  could  not  do  it! 
It  tore  his  heart — but  he  could  not  give  up  the  roof 
that  afternoon!  The  hours  were  so  short  and  on  the 
roof  were  fellowship,  sunlight,  breeze,  and  sport  to 
fill  his  heart  like  a heavenly  draught  for  which  he  was 
parching.  For  one  glad  hour  then  on  the  roof  he  would 
give  up  hours  and  hours  even  out  of  his  sleep! 

An  inspiration!  That  was  it!  He  w’ould  work — 
v’ork  like  a slave  that  night  in  return  for  his  play! 
His  mother,  to  help  make  both  ends  meet,  unknow’n 
to  his  father,  worked  at  those  unfinished  coats  from 
the  shop  every  night  after  he  and  his  father  went  to 
bed.  But  that  night  the  Boy  would  make  his  mother 
go  to  sleep  and  he  would  w’ork  on  the  coats  himself. 
He  knew  liow — he  could  pull  cut  the  bastings,  w’hich 
was  a large  jiart  of  her  work!  Oh,  he  knew  at  last 
what  work  meant — and  he  would  do  it  gladly, 
eagerly — 

“Only  phase,  please,  not  just  now’ — not  just  now'!” 
his  lips  begged  ])iteously  of  something  invisible.  And 
siiutting  out  of  bis  ears  ^faxey’s  crying  and  his 
mother’s  tired  voice,  he  fled  no  the  stairs  and  stumbled 
out  on  the  roof,  blinking  gladly  in  the  gold  of  the 
jifternoon  sum. 

Clunky  was  already  there  flying  a kite  from  the  top 
of  a brick  chimnev.  but  eager  for  the  trade  in  dime 
novels.  Too  eager,  in  fact,  hir  his  own  goisl.  For  the 
Boy,  observing  liis  eagerness,  annoiinceil  that  the  price 
of  The  Ej'prcHH  MpHtcry  had  gime  up.  It  was  now’ 
Chinky’s  dime  novel,  the  penny — and — he  follow’ed  with 
a critical  eye  Clunky’s  kite  soaring  in  the  heavens — 
and  the  flying  of  Ciiinky’s  kite  until  the  fellow’s  came. 

Clunky  glared  and  gulped  with  indignation  and 
Warmly  invited  the  Boy.  novel  and  all.  to  go  straight- 
way to  :i  region  much  discussed  by  orthodox  theolo- 
gians. which  Cbinky  indicated  with  much  brevity  and 
iieat.  Ilie  Bov  took  tlie  invitation  eiHilly.  but  seemed 
inijiressed  witli  Chinky’s  sincerity  of  feeling.  For  he 
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reduced  the  last  item  of  his  price  to  only  t^m  minutes’ 
of  flying  of  Chinky’s  kite,  instead  of  all  the  time  till 
the  fellow's  came. 

Clunky  deliberated.  The  Boy  took  his  Express  Mys- 
tery out  of  Ilia  blouse  to  assist  his  decision.  Clunky  at 
once  noticed  the  soaked  condition  of  the  dime  novel 
and  promptly  w’ithdrew  the  penny  from  the  offer.  The 
Boy  W’as  taken  for  a moment  aback.  Recovering  poise, 
he  pointed  out  that  the  book  was  stained  w’ith  real 
gore  and  announced  as  his  final  price  Chinky’s  original 
offer — the  penny  would  have  to  lie  " tossed  ” for.  But 
Clunky  w'ould  have  to  close  in  with  the  deal  before  the 
Boy  counted  three. 

“ Onetw’othr — !” 

“All  right!”  yelled  (Jiinky,  hastily. 

The  Boy  lost  the  “ toss-up  ” and  the  |H‘nny  went  back 
to  Chinky’s  pocket.  The  Boy  handed  him  the  soggj’ 


Express  Mystery  and  received  from  Clunky  the  taut 
string  of  Chinky’s  kite — 

“ But  only  ten  minutes,  mind  ju!”  warned  Cliinky. 
and,  sitting  down  at  the  foot  of  the  chimney,  w’as  soon 
pursuing  the  mail  bandits  with  Nick  Carter. 

The  Boy  himself,  kite  string  in  mouth,  climiK’d  to 
the  top  of  the  chimney  and  w’as  soon  sprawled  out 
there  in  a fearful  and  wonderful  manner.  His  body 
avoided  the  scorching  heat  and  thin  smoke  that  came 
out  of  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  vents,  and  made 
full  use  of  the  narrow,  six-inch  margin  betw’cen  the 
vents  and  the  edge  of  the  chimney — W’hich  was  also 
the  edge  of  the  roof. 

He  lay  face  up,  the  kite-string  gently  purring  in 
his  hand.  High  above  him  he  saw,  Ix'tw'een  half-shut 
lids,  the  kite  itself — proud  beauty — ^gracefully  sw’av- 
ing  and  nodding.  The  sun  and  the  breeze  playfully 
jostled  each  other  to  caress  the  Boy’s  face — now  one 
the  stronger,  then  the  other.  The  Boy  let  them  pour 
over  his  lips  and  eyelids,  while  the  bre(>ze  fluttered 
dow’n  under  Ihe  opened  collar  of  his  shirt  to  his  neck 
and  bosom.  It  whispered  and  puffed  gently  in  his  ear. 
as  a kitten  snuffo.  Through  the  Boy’s  mind  there 
flitted  the  long,  long  dreams  of  Boyhood. 

From  different  roofs,  by  ones  and  tw'os,  like  cats  to 
the  call  of  catnip,  came  half  a doz.«‘n  other  fellows, 
kites  under  their  arms,  to  the  rtnif  w’here  Cliinky  and 
the  Boy  were  sitting.  Without  waste  of  time  or  w’ords 
each  picked  out  his  chimney  and  set  to  kite-flying. 

Each  felt,  in  this  hour  of  perfect  sun  and  wind,  that 
sjicech  was  superfluous.  So  each  as  he  lay  on  his 
cliimney-top.  kite-string  in  hand,  lost  himself  in 
(Yearns,  while  the  sun  shone  and  the  breeze  blew'  and 
the  kite-string  murmured  if  you  put  it  to  your  ear. 
And  below  them  Cliinky  was  far  abroad  with  the  mail 
bandits. 

On  to  the  roof  of  12.1  stepjied  out  a youngster,  alert, 
quick-eyed,  .and  restless.  His  eye  took  in  the  half- 
dozi'n  figures  ^*l»'  *VW|j#lgi  .liycflEiigijJA  on  the  chiiiiney- 
tops.  and  his  voice’-lirAfetJ  IthiJIsib^H'linipaticnflv. 

••  Come  on,  ” ” 


“School  for  you,  Joey — school,  as  long  as  father  and  I have  breath  in  our  bodies” 
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Fickle  is  the  heart  of  boy,  even  to  his  pleasures. 

“Hello,  Spunky!”  came  a delighted  chorus  from  the 
chimney-tops.  Kites  were  hauled  in  hastily — ^they 
came  in  reluctantly,  wriggling  in  protest.  Half  a 
dozen  boys  tumbled  off  half  a dozen  chimneys.  Even 
Clunky  shoved  his  mail  bandits  into  his  blouse  and 
joined  the  others  about  Spunky.  For  Spunky  had 
come  at  the  moment  when  quiet  pleasures  were  begin- 
ning to  pall. 

He  was  quickly  elected  “master” — a foregone  con- 
clusion. For  never  was  “ master  ” so  daring  and  in- 
ventive in  setting  the  boys  “ stunts  ” to  follow.  He 
led  them  now  to  a roof  hu.ig  heavily  with  wet  wash. 

“ Ready ! ” 

He  took  hold  of  some  of  the  clothes-pins  that  held 
the  wash  on  the  line. 

“Ready!”  came  the  answer  as  from  one,  each  boy 
doing  exactly  what  his  “ master  ” did. 

“Then,  one — two — three — pull!” 

Fourteen  clothes-pins  were  yanked  off  the  line  and 
a shower  of  wet  wash  slushed  down  to  the  roof. 

“Take  aim!” 

“ Master  ” and  followers  “ aimed  ” their  clothes-pins 
at  the  yawning  chasm  over  the  side  of  the  roof. 

“ Fire!” 

A shower  of  clothes-pins  shot  over  the  edge  of  the 
roof  and  down  on  to  the  crowded  street  below. 

But  neither  the  wrath  of  the  owner  of  the  wash  nor 
the  fate  of  the  passers-by  on  the  street  below  engrossed 
the  boys  so  unpleasantly  as  the  “ master’s  ” next  move. 

For  he  had  climbed  out  to  the  unfenced  part  which 
came  to  the  sheer  edge  of  the  roof.  From  far  below 
them  came  the  faint  jangling  and  rumble  of  street-cars 
and  wagons.  Seemingly  oblivious  of  where  he  was, 
the  “ master  ” walked  rapidly  toward  the  edge  until, 
when  he  was  about  three  feet  from  it,  he  turned  to 
look  at  his  followers.  They  were  “ following  ” after 
a fashion — with  a fine  pretense  at  leisurely  indif- 
ference. 

“ Come  on,  you  fraidcatsl”  taunied  the  “ master  ” in 
great  scorn. 

He  lined  them  up  facing  the  edge  of  the  roof.  Then 
stepping  forward  he  walked  upright  to  witliin  twelve 
inches  of  the  edge.  Taking  a piece  of  chalk  out  of  his 
pocket,  he  bent  down  and  drew  a line  on  the  tin-roofing 
where  his  toes  touched.  Straightening  up,  he  wheeled 
briskly  on  his  heel  and,  marching  back,  held  out  the 
niece  of  chalk  without  a word  to  the  first  of  his 
followers. 

The  face  of  the  biggest  bog  wore  a sickly,  nervous 
smile,  while  Ch inky’s  face  looked  drawn  and  quivered 
oddly.  Someliow  the  quivering  of  his  face  got  into  the 
nerves  of  the  other  boys.  They  wished  he  w'ould  stop 
it.  But  Spunky  still  held  out  the  chalk  remorselessly 
as  an  executioner.  There  were  nervous  whispers  of: 

“ You  do  it  first!”  “ No,  you!”  “ won’t!” 

The  largest  boy  swallow’ed  hard,  took  the  piece  of 
chalk  out  of  the  “master’s”  hand, and  stepped  gingerly 
toward  the  white  line  gleaming  so  terribly  near  the 
edge  of  things.  When  he  returned  he  was  as  white  as 
tlie  piece  of  chalk  he  handed  to  the  Boy. 

The  Boy’s  fingers  seemed  to  have  grown  stiff  as  he 
took  it,  and  the  stiffness  seemed  to  spread  to  his  heart, 
throat,  and  kgs  as  he  sidled  forward  toward  the  edge 
(>f  the  chasm  whose  botto^  he  could  not  see.  But  at 
every  step  the  windows  of  the  fourth  stories  of  the 
hniises  across  the  street,  then  those  of  the  third  and 
the  second,  opened  tlieir  eyes  at  him  as  if  to  watch  the 
coming  disaster. 

The  Boy’s  iieart  was  clamped  as  if  by  some  vise,  but 
something  was  pushing  him  irresistibly  onward.  Inch 
by  inch  he  sidled  his  toes  until  they  touched  the  chalk 
line.  Then  with  every  fil)er  in  him  taut  he  turned  his 
back  on  the  stretd.  A chill  crept  through  him;  but  he 
gathered  himself  together  and  walked  slowly  back  to 
his  mates. 

A wave  of  nausea  swept  over  him  as  he  gave  the 
clialk  to  Clunky,  and  his  heart,  released  from  its  clamp, 
jumped  and  thumped  violently.  But  a deep  breath 
both  and  he  turned  to  watch  Chinky’s  struggle 
with  paralysis  as  he  tried  to  step  forward. 

The  first  follower  was  clattering  a breakdown  on  the 
tin-roofing.  None  of  the  boys  looked  at  him,  but  all 
of  them  knew  why  he  was  doing  it  and  prayed  fervently 
that  he  would  accomplish  his  design.  The  tin  made  a 
tremendous  clatter.  But  it  looked  as  if  the  tenants  on 
the  top  floor  under  them  were  all  deaf,  for  no  one 
appeared. 

And  meanwhile  the  “master”  was  stepping  out 
again  toward  the  edge  of  the  roof.  This  time  he  was 
working  his  toes  inch  by  inch  even  beyond  the  first 
line.  Would  he  never  stop?  Numbness,  quivering, 
and  nausea  among  his  followers  as  they  watched  them 
— and  still  the  “ master  ” was  coaxing  his  accursed  toes 
forward ! 

At  last!  A storm  of  curses  and  scolding  came  from 
tlie  rear  and  the  janitor  at  the  head  of  a crowd  of 
irate  tenants  broke  out  of  the  stair-well  and  rushed 
toward  the  boys.-  The  horrid  spell  snapped!  Witli 
whoops  of  delight  the  whole  band  dashed  for  the  next 
roof,  plunged  down  the  stairs,  and  shot  down  five 
stories  along  well-smoothed  banisters.  It  was  a zest- 
ful, tingling  handful  of  boys  that  emerged  into  the 
back  yard  of  Number  129. 

“ What  ’ll  we  play?” 

“ Cress  tag ! ” 

“ Huh!”  answered  a chorus. 

“Drop  the  hankchf!” 

“Sissy!”  commented  the  chorus,  contemptuously. 

“ Baseball!” 

“ Baseball ! ’Rah  for  baseball ! Jakey,  getcher 
ball !” 

Jakey  produced  a triumph  of  ball-making.  It  was 
a small  v.ad  of  rags  encased  in  a piece  of  red  bandana 
and  tied  tightly  with  top-cord.  From  behind  the  cellar 
door  the  Boy  produced  his  “ bat,”  a barrel  stave,  and 
caj)s  were  converted  iiito  gloves. 

Sidc.s  vvere  chosen  and  the  “ diamond  ” was  laid  out. 
The  clothes-pole  was  “ home  plate,”  the  yard  juimp  vras 
first  and  so  on.  The  pitcher  also  played  first  and 
third  ha.-es.  the  second  baseman  playing  all  the  other 
positions  cxcc|)t  that  of  catcher. 

The  pitclicr  rublH'd  th<>jh»lJ.  with  his  liamb.  twisted 
his  fau-  and  lauly  up  fea/fully.^nuthcd.  Mi^il  imiiself, 
and  let Hheii  hall  go.  L olf^joj^gatisfy- 


iiig  thwack  of  bat  on  ball — and  the  crash  and  splinter- 
ing of  breaking  window-glass! 

The  next  moment  the  haH-dozeu  small  boys  wildly 
clambered  up  sheds,  over  ten-^ot  fences,  over  moun- 
tains of  great  packing-cases — never  stopping  untiFthey 
had  reached  an  isle  of  safety  on  top  of  a large  shed 
that  stood  at  the  junction  of  four  back  yards.  Here 
the  boys  squatted  gloomily  td  listen  to  the  gathering 
sounds  of  wrath  from  the  yard  of  129.  They  could 
hear  the  janitor'-  of  the  house  and  the  grocer  whose 
window  they  had  broken  telling  each  other  to  call  the 
police. 

Deep  gloom  descended  on  the  silent  group.  Their 
-best  ball  and  the  last  back  yard  were  lost  to  them! 
They  had  broken  windows  in  every  available  back  yard 
on  the  block  and  the  next  block — though,  Heaven 
knew,  they  took  no  pleasure  in  doing  it ! Although 
not  a word  had  been  spoken,  feeling  was  at  high  ten- 
sion. Then  it  broke! 

“You’re  a fine  one!”  girded  “second  base”  at  the 
Boy,  as  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

The  Boy  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“Who’s  a fine  one?”  he  snarled.  “Bust  you  in  th’ 
eye!”  And  the  two  were  in  a blur  of  fiying* arms  and 
fists. 

As  soon  as  both  fighters  slibwed  that  their  heat  was 
beginning  to  cool,  the  onlookers,  with  delicate  tact  and 
sympathy,  threw  themselves  as  a body  upon  them  and, 
vvith  a great  show  of  effort,  tore  them  apart.  Spunky, 
by  virtue  of  his  prestige  in  the  gang,  commanded  the 
two  panting  fighters  to  “Shake  ban’s!” 

There  was  a fine  glowering  and  fierce  refusal  from 
both  sides.  But  the  gang  lifted  the  voice  of  popular 
clamor,  which  will  not  be  denied,  and  the  two  war- 
riors shook  hands,  wiped  bruised  noses  with  the  backs 
of  their  hands,  tucked  their  blouses  in,  and  sat  down 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  shed.  Chinky’s  proposal 
to  read  aloud  from  The  Express  Mystery  was  eagerly 
accepted. 

Thereupon  Chinky  sprawled  himself  out  at  full 
length  oil  his  stomach,  his  chin  propped  on  his  hands, 
the  novel  under  his  eyes.  Three  boys  promptly  made 
a pillow  of  Chinky’s  sfift  length  and  the  rest  of  the 
boys  in  turn  made  pillows  of  them. 

Chinky’s  voice  spelling  out  Romance  and  Adventure, 
in  a low  stage  tone,  had  the  deepening  twilight  all  to 
itself.  His  voice  sank  lower  as  the  imagination  and 
the  day’s  decline  wove  their  spell  more  and  more.  The 
boys  wore  far  away  from  their  tenement  world  in  an- 
other— a more  wonderfyl  world  where  zest  of  adven- 
ture was  every-day  food  and  where  things  always 
ended  well  for  the  righteous. 

“ Sa-a-amm-e-e-e!” 

Out  of  a tenement  window  half  a block  away  a 
woman’s  voice  was  calling.  It  broke  the  charmed 
forgetfulness.  Vanished  like  a lovely  dream  was  the 
golden  realm  of  romance.  Chinky  stopped  reading  and 
stirred  uneasily.  To  his  mother  Chinky  was  Sammie. 

“Wha-at!”  called  Chinky,  sulkily,  to  the  distant 
voice,  though  he  knew  very  well  what. 

“Come  right  up!”  eame  the  crisp  answer. 

“Gee!”  Chinky  muttered,  resentfully.  But  he 
tucked  the  mail  bandits  back  into  liis  blouse  and, 
climbing  slowly  down  from  the  shed,  disappeared  into 
the  gathering  gloqm.  ' 

It  had  come — the  hour  of  drab  duty,  of  Work! 

EveryAvhere  about  tliem  lights  were  appearing  in  the 
tenement  windows.  Evening  meals  were  being  pre- 
pared and  there  were  tedious  errands  to  the  stores 
to  be  run.  Sullenly  each  boy  awaited  his  call. 

“ I — itz — I — ick ! * Coom  a'roof ! ” came  another 
woman’s  call  in  Yiddish.  The  -“gang”  snickered. 
Ttzik  glared  at  them  angrily.  But  he  was  only  a small 
boy;  the  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes  and  he  could  only 
scramble  down  at  once.  On  the  shed  was  left  a shame- 
faced, rebuked  silence.  Each  boy  remembered  that  his 
own  mother  spoke  Yiddish  also. 

“ Schmu-ulke-e ! Come  right  up!” 

The  boys  all  turned  expectantly  to  Spunky — ^hc  the 
intrepid  master  ” of  the  roof.  How  would  he  meet 
his  mother’s  call?  He  felt  himself  on  trial. 

“I  won’t!”  he  shouted  back,  flatly. 

In  the  silence  about  him  he  read  admiration,  in- 
terest, expectation.  Who  would  prevail— Spunky  or 
his  mother? 

But  after  a second  appeal  the  mother’s  voice  capitu- 
lated wearily.  Schmulkey  looked  up  with  an  expres- 
sion of  triumph. 

At  once  the  silence  changed  in  character.  It  was 
now  charged  with  virtuous  disapproval — cold  dis- 
approval at  Spunky’s  lack  of  loyaltv  toward  the 
mother  that  bore  him.  Poor  Spunky!  He  was  tasting 
the  fickleness  and  the  withering  rebuke  with  which 
mobs  so  often  turn  on  and  discard  their  erstwhile 
heroes. 

With  ostentatious  goodness  one  by  one  the  boys 
climbed  down  and  went  to  their  mothers,  leaving 
Spunky  alone  on  the  shed  in  the  darkness,  like  Lucifer, 
gnawing  his  heart  in  proud  and  bitter  solitude. 

The  Boy  opened  the  door  of  his  home  very  quietly 
the  width  of  a crack  and,  watching  hi.s  chance,  dodged 
into  the  bedroom,  where  he  slipped  off  his  blood-and- 
watery  blouse  and  took  another  out  of  the  bureau. 

“Is  that  you,  Joey?”  his  mother  called  from  the 
kitchen  where  she  was  setting  the  table. 

“ Yes,  momsy.  Just  gettin’  somethin’.  Be  right 
out.” 

Throwing  his  soiled  blouse  far  under  the  bed,  he 
stole  behind  his  mother  as  she  was  bending  over  the 
table  and  contritely  pecked  a kiss  below  her  ear.  As 
he  looked  at  her.  r,omething  in  her  tired,  patient  face, 
and  a movement  of  his  own  heart,  made  him  sud- 
denly fling  his  arms  about  her  neck  tightly  and  cry 
out  passionately,  with  a sob  in  his  voice. 

“Oh,  momsy,  momsy  darling!  when  I’m  a man, 
oh,  how  I’ll  work  for  you!  . . .” 

His  mother  kissed  him  with  the  side  of  her  lips  and 
the  Boy  asked  tenderly, 

“What  *11  I buy  to-night,  moms?” 

“ Tomatoes,  dear.  Get  the  money  in — ” 

“ Aw-w,  mummy.”  he  coaxed,  “ let  me  buy  pickles 
to-night;  plea.se  mummy!  Yeh?  You  never  buy 
pickles,  and  T love  ’em!  Please,  mummy — ” 

All  right,  dear,  only  burry — ” 

Tlie  door  banged  and  there  was  a furious  rattle 


of  heels  against  the  bannisters  as  the  Boy  shot  dow’u 
on  his  errand.  Coming  up  again,  however,  took 
much  longer.  For  at  every  landing,  when  no  one 
was  about,  he  stopped  to  nibble  the  warts  and  the 
ends  of  the  pickles. 

All  througn  supper,  which  he  hurried,  the  Boy  kept 
his  face  hidden  in  Chinky’s  dime  novel  as  he  ate,  for 
fear  lest  his  father  should  notice  that  he  had  been 
fighting.  But,  as  usual,  his  father  was  too  tired  from 
his  day’s  work  in  the  shop  to  do  much  more  than  cat. 

After  supper  the  Boy  tied  one  of  his  mother’s 
aprons  about  his  neck  and  helped  her  wash  dishes. 

Followed  then  golden  hours  of  play.  Jumping 
over  rows  of  milk-cans  and  over  pumps;  vaulting 
competitions  over  stoop  railings;  racing  and  jump- 
ing with  and  without  starts;  “prisoner’s  base” — 
that  king  of  boys’  street  games;  “ oyster  sale;”  “ cross 
tag;”  “passwalk;”  “ Johnny-ride-a-pony.”  Hours 
when  the  Boy’s  spirit  and  heels  were  tipped  with 
win^!  Hours  of  triumph  and  chagrin  which  w’ould 
be  lived  over  again  that  night  in  his  dreams  and  in 
later  years  in  his  waking  dreams  of  Memory!  Oh, 
the  keen,  good  joy  of  playtime! 

It  was  well  on  toward  midnight  that  a little  Boy 
dragged  his  utterly  worn-out  and  perspired  body  up 
the  stairs  of  his  tenement  home. 

His  mother  w’as  up  alone  and  stitching  at  the  new 
pile  of  unfinished  coats  from  the  shop,  which  she  had 
hidden  out  of  sight  until  her  husband  had  gone  to 
bed. 

“So  late,  Joey!”  his  mother  whispered,  reproacli- 
fullv. 

Tne  Boy  straightened  up  his  drooping  head  and, 
marching  up  to  his  mother,  laid  his  hands  on  her  work. 

“Now,  mummy,  lissen!”  he  whispered,  “you’re 
gonna  go  to  sleep.  I’m  gonna  do  the  coats  to-night!” 

“Go  to  sleep  yourself,”  his  mother  whispered  back. 
“ You’ll  be  sleepy  in  school  to-morrow.” 

But  he  would  not  hear  of  it.  He  had  had  a 
glorious  day  of  it.  Satisfied  to  overflowing  was  his 
hunger  for  play. 

And  suddenly,  even  above  the  clamor  of  his  body 
for  rest,  for  .sleep,  like  a transformation,  he  felt  a 
great  hunger  for  something  stern  and  manly — ^VVork! 
As  ardently  as  a few  hours  before  he  hated  it,  so  he 
now  craved  for  work!  He  w'anted  to  work  for  his 
mother,  for  his  father,  for  Maxey!” 

“Mummy,  mummy!”  he  urged  in  a passionate 
whisper,  pulling  her  work  from  her  hands,  “ let  me 
do  it  for  vou,  darling!  Go  to  bed,  dear,  and  let  me 
work!  Please  please,  please!  Oh,  I know  how  to 
work.  I’ll  learn  it.  You’ll  see  I will!  Just  let  me 
show  you — ” 

But  his  mother  desperately  snatched  the  garment 
from  his  hands. 

“No,  Jot‘y,  no!  Dear  God,  help  me!  Not  this — 
not  this  for  you!  School  for  you,  Joey;  school  as  long 
as  father  and  I have  breath  in  our  bodies.  . . .”  Tiieii 
she  pleaded  with  him.  “ Please,  Joey,  go  to  sleep.” 

The  Boy  was  not  to  be  moved. 

“ Then  if  you  won’t  let  me  work  for  you,”  he  whis- 
pered, determinedly,  “ I’ll  stay  up,  too,  an’  work ! I 
know  how  to  pull  bastings  out.” 

Taking  another  garment  from  off  the  pile  of  coats, 
he  sat  down  with  it  in  his  hands,  his  back  to  the 
pile.  He  had  found  the  meaning  of  work,  and  nothing 
would  keep  him  back  from  it! 

His  mother  looked  helplessly  down  upon  him.  The 
sight  seemed  to  tear  at  her  heart.  But  tliere  was 
sonietliing  there,  too,  that  brought  a sweet  thrill  to 
her  heart.  So  she  smiled  wanly,  and  wisely  let 
Nature  act  ns  her  ally. 

The  Clock  on  the  mantel  tick-tocked  contenteilly. 
The  Boy  found  it  more  restful  at  first  to  lie  back  on 
the  pile  of  coats  as  he  worked.  His  fingers  pulled 
at  the  bastings,  but  his  mind  relived  that  evening’s 
play.  Twice  in  “ prisoner’s  base  ” he  had  missed  catch- 
ing boys.  So  that  even  his  own  captain  had  called 
him  “ butter-fingers.”  That  was  bad.  The  name 
would  have  to  be  lived  down.  But  there  was  that 
brilliant  rescue  he  had  made  of  four  “ prisoners  ” by 
a bold  dash  in  the  same  game,  just  before  the  police- 
man broke  up  the  game.  That  was  glorious!  How 
the  gang  shouted!  They  would  forget  the  “butter- 
fingers.” 

Then,  all  at  once,  he  brought  his  mind  up  short. 
His  fingers  had  skipped  some  stitches.  That  was  not 
really  working.  But  he  wanted  really  to  work.  Then 
his  mind  had  to  work  with  his  fingers.  Away  with 
thoughts  of  play!  How  could  he  pull  more  bastings 
at  a time  than  he  did? 

He  discovered  a way.  He  would  use  all  his  fingers 
at  once,  the  way  he  did  when  he  caught  Chinky  at 
“ cops  and  robbers  ” that  night.  . . . Chinky’s  cap- 
tain tried  to  rescue  him,  but  . . . The  Boy  pulled  up 
his  mind  again  and  brought  it  back  to  work. 

This  time  he  invented  a still  better  way  to  pull 
bastings.  Even  his  mother  could  not  pull  as  many 
bastings  as  he  with  his  wgy.  At  last  he  had 
triumphed  over  his  truant  mind.  He  had  forced  it 
to  go  to  work  when  it  wanted  to  play.  ...  It  wanted 
to  run  off  to  play  . . . but  it  had  to  work  ...  to 
work  ...  to  work.  . . . 

It  took  his  mother  quite  some  effort  to  lift  the 
sleeping  boy  gently  from  the  pile  of  coats  and  to  walk 
him  over  to  the  bed  where  her  husband  slept.  For 
the  Boy  was  quite  a big  Boy  for  ten  years.  His  head 
reached  and  rested  on  her  bosom  so  that  she  had  to 
bend  her  head  only  a little  to  kiss  his  warm,  damp 
hair. 

She  undressed  him  gently  and  tucked  him  under 
cover.  Her  husband  opened  his  eyes  for  a moment, 
put  his  arm  protectingly  over  th.?  Boy.  and  whispered, 

“ Why,  Annie,  you  should  go  to  sleep,  dear.” 

“ Ye.s.  Harry,  I’m  going.”  she  whispered  back. 

“But  promise  me  v 'I  go  now.” 

“ All  right,  fK 

But  she  ••cmained  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed 
for  some  Airne  longi^r — smoothing,  stroking  the  Boy's 
arm  s<Jtly  it  lay  on  her  lap.  Her  mouth  was 
drooped  at  the  corners  wearily  and  her  eyes  for  a 
long  time  gazed  out  uns(?eing  in  the  warm,  slumbrous 
(larkiir.ss  of  the  bedro.on\.  Then  with  a hardly  audible 
!-igli  she  gently  la f|i6ti  down  and  stole 
back  to  lier  jiile  of  uiiHirished  sewing. 
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John  Mason  (left),  Charlotte  Ives,  Martha  Hedman,  and  Julian  L’Estrange  in  a scene  from  ‘‘Liberty  Hall,”  the 
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Miss  Sinclair’s  “ The  Combined  Maze  ” 


BY  F.  M.  COLBY 


3OME  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Henry  James 
X wrote  a paper  in  which,  despite  the 
^ complexity  of  his  “ later  manner,” 
» he  could  be  descried,  by  a penetrating 
\ reader,  beating  his  w'ings  against  the 
[ bars  of  Anglo-American  propriety. 
) He  complained  that  English  and 
J American  novelists  permitted  some 
' vague  but  awful  authority  to  tell 
them  what  they  should  or  should  not  mention,  and 
that  no  one  liad  the  courage  to  ask  the  reason  why. 
Accordingly  continental  critics  were  justly  charging 
us  with  hypocrisy,  w’ith  “ a conspiracy  of  silence,”  witli 
blind  obedience  to  a convention  which  shut  out  a host 
of  subjects  from  our  writings  and  prescribed  the  mode 
of  treatment  for  those  which  it  admitted.  We  dared 
not,  said  Mr.  Jamrt*s,  deal  frankly  even  with  our  own 
life.  Feminization,  he  thought,  was  the  root  of  the 
evil.  We  were  tied,  most  of  us,  to  women’s  apron- 
strings;  we  were  so  “generally  mild,”  said  he,  because 
we  were  so  “generally  feminine.”  Then  followed  a 
passage  which  to  the  male  readers  of  that  day  was 
moat  humiliating.  There  were,  said  Mr.  James,  signs 
of  a new  era  approaching,  and  already  many  kinds  of 
emancipation  “ were  in  the  air.”  But  had  male  writers 
any  part  in  this  new  awakening?  Far  from  it.  Male 
writers  were  still  lingering  behind  with  the  pirates 
and  pistols  and  police  arid  jungle  beasts.  It  was  woman 
who  was  breaking  through  the  convention.  The  novel 
dealing  with  the  relation  between  the  sexes  was  be- 
coming woman’s  work.  He  concluded  with  a vivid 
picture  of  w'omen  bursting  out  into  joyous  and  tur- 
bulent impropriety,  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  letting 
men  come  too. 

It  was  in  essentials  a true  prophecy,  as  the  last  ten 
years  have  shown,  but  the  change  has  not  come  about 
in  the  exciting  manner  that  he  had  led  us  to  expect. 
The  relations  of  the  sexes  have  become  men’s  work 
as  well  as  women’s,  and  if  more  men  than  women  are 
still  lingering  behind  with  the  pistols  and  pirates 
it  is  from  preference  and  not  for  shame.  But  it  has 
all  been  very  gradual  and  by  a sort  of  common  con- 
sent, and  it  is  hard  to  associate  the  idea  of  insurgency 
or  moral  daring  with  matters  now  so  commonplace. 

That  is  the  provoking  thing  about  these  social 
changes  when  looked  at  from  behind.  Seen  from  be- 
fore they  seem  difficult  and  dangerous,  not  to  l)e 
brought  about  without  a conflagration.  Then,  gradu- 
ally, everybody  forms  the  habit  of  them  without  know- 
ing it.  The  old  fogy  is  soon  repeating  sleepily  the 
furious  radicalism  of  yesteryear,  and  the  stand-patter, 
while  standing  just  as  patly,  seems  to  have  forgotten 
where  he  stood  before. 

And  so  in  this  matter  of  Mr.  James’s  “emancipa- 
tions ” and  those  bold  women  pioneers  of  his — the 
change  has  come  about  without  a battle-cry  or  a 
martyr’s  groan  or  any  element  of  the  picturesque.  In- 
deed, so  far  as  the  casualties  are  concerned,  I have 
never  met  any  one  who  admitted  so  much  as  the  loss 
of  a private  opinion  during  the  whole  affray  or  com- 
plained of  a single  laing  in  his  inmost  sense  of  pro- 
priety. Yet  it  is  beyond  question  that  our  books  are 
far  more  plain-spoken  than  they  were  and  that  so- 
ciety’s conversation  is  by  no  means  proper  as  measured 
by  that  former  standard.  And  where  is  the  wrath 
of  Mr.  William  Winter  over  the  “ Second  Mrs.  Tan- 
queray,”  and  where  is  the  hot  shame  of  the  anti- 
Ibsen  ite,  and  where  is  the  indignant  blush  of  the  New 
York  Police  Department  as  It  purged  the  stage  of  a 
play  by  Bernard  Shaw’?  The  tale  of  Dido  and  ^Eneas 
that  w^as  once  read  only  by  our  children  in  school 
may  now  l)e  found  expanded  and  in  English  on  the 
library  table  of  our  tenderest  business  man.  It  should, 
of  course,  be  a familiar  experience.  Philosophers  have 
told  us  again  and  again  that  society  never  renounces 
an  opinion,  but  merely  lives  it  down.  Having  de- 
clared that  a particular  road  leads  surely  to  perdition, 
it  takes  it  and  forgets.  Yet  these  things  do  seem 
rather  odd  in  retrospect  when  one  recalls  the  fuss 
and  the  fury  and  the  awful  warnings  at  the  start. 

I am  reminded  of  these  dead  matters  by  Miss  May 
Sinclair’s  latest  novel,  The  Combined  Maze.  Not  that 
Miss  Sinclair  hurls  defiance  at  propriety.  On  the 
contrary,  she  breaks  through  no  convention  whatever, 
and  her  book  is  of  a piece  with  current  moralities, 
irreproachable  to  prudes,  invulnerable  even  to  the  at- 
tacks of  professional  literary  innocence.  Yet,  like  a 
hundred  other  novels  of  to-day  and  yesterday,  it  does 
deal  frankly  with  the  sexual  relations;  and  ten  years 
ago  she  might  have  been  rated  among  Mr.  James’s 
“emancipated”;  she  might  have  been  taken  for  one 
of  those  Jacobite  pioneers.  It  is  hard  now  to  im- 
agine it. 

Very  simple  cockney  folk  suffice  her  for  characters 
in  this  new  novel  of  hers  and  very  simple  cocknej’ 
and  personal  questions  suffice  her  for  its  problems. 
Randall  Ransome  is  not  a genius,  like  the  cockney 
poet-hero  of  The  Divine  Fire,  and  he  has  not  an  artist’s 
soul  to  Ik*  ke])t  Imrning  or  a literary  career  to  be 
worked  out  at  the  cost  of  some  weariness  to  those 
readers  who  do  not  care  particularly  about  the  London 
magazines.  There  is  no  trace  of  bookishness  about 
these  new  characters.  She  evidently  knows  the  people 
through  and  through  and  has  bent  her  energies,  not  to 
giving  them  “ ideas  ” or  making  them  vehicles  for  bits 
of  literary  criticism,  but  to  putting  the  breath  of  life 
into  them;  and  in  this  she  has  succeeded  to  a degree 
not  attained  in  the  earlier  novel.  It  would  seem  that 
very  wisely  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  cultivate 
her  garden. 

For  The  Divine  Effn^high  as  it  st^ 
tilings  of  its  .dav.mnd  hk' 
cCU^idcEsaiili^ie 
a work  of  much  pref? 


A wise  person  does  not  set  about  giving  specific  illus- 
trations of  a fire  that  is  divine.  Of  course  if  one  takes 
for  his  hero  a sculptor  one  does  not  have  to  show 
that  sculptor’s  statue,  and  if  one  takes  a singer  one 
does  not  have  to  make  him  sing.  But  a literary  genius' 
as  a novel  hero,  must  be  allowed  to  say  a little  some- 
thing now  and  then;  and  when  he  does  talk,  out  leaps 
the  guilty  secret  that  he  is  not  a genius  at  all.  Given 
an  author  who  is  not  a genius,  how  in  the  world  are 
the  concrete  specimens  of  the  work  of  a genius  to  be 
produced?  How  make  one’s  poet  Hash  forth  the  divine 
fire  if  one  is  neither  divine  nor  fiery  oneself?  That 
difficult  problem,  akin  to  squaring  the  circle  or  haul- 
ing oneself  up  by  the  boot-straps,  was  precisely  tl»e 
problem  that  Miss  Sinclair  attacked  in  The  Divine 
Fire.  Her  courage  was  splendid.  She  Hung  defiance 
in  the  face  of  the  axiom  that  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit.  Angels 
could  do  no  more.  For  instead  of  doing  as  novelists 
generally  do  who  take  a genius  for  a hero — instead 
of  following  the  policy  of  masterly  concealment,  keep- 
ing the  genius  part  of  him  curtained  and  exjHitiating 
only  on  its  eflfects,  never  by  any  chance  giving  a 
sample  of  it — Miss  Sinclair  cast  discretion  to  the 
winds.  She  not  only  proclaimed  her  hero  a rare  poet, 
but  she  quoted  from  his  “ works.”  And  so  with  utter 
recklessness  the  cat  was  let  out  of  the  bag,  and  any 
one  could  see  that  the  poet  was  not  a poet,  but  a 
rather  ordinary  contributor  to  the  columns  of  the  Lon- 
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don  Spectator;  that  the  genius  was  not  a genius,  but 
a scarcely  extraordinary  literary  inmate  of  the  Brit- 
ish IFfto’s  Who.  Yet  somehow  she  did  contrive  to 
keep  up  the  illusion  that  Rickman,  her  hero,  was,  as 
a poet,  not  half  bad,  even  while,  out  of  his  own  mouth, 
she  damned  him.  And  therein  lay  the  triumph  of 
The  Divine  Fire.  It  ought  to  have  been  utterly  ridicu- 
lous, and  it  was  not.  • 

In  The  Combined  Maze  she  has  abandoned  all  such 
ultra-crepidarian  endeavors.  She  has  returned  to  her 
cockneys,  but  this  time  to  actual  cockneys  who  have 
not  thought  of  producing  a literary  masterpiece.  Ran- 
some, the  liero,  is  an  athlete  by  nature  and  a small 
clerk  by  profession,  untroubled  by  any  thoughts,  in- 
cap>able  of  any  subtleties,  and  on  the.  whole  almost  in- 
articulate save  through  the  medium  of  slang.  Com- 
pletely absorbed  in  somewhat  elementary  physical  and 
moral  concerns,  his  view  of  matters  intellectual,  such 
as  those  which  perturbed  the  characters  of  Th^  Divine 
Fire,  may  be  summed  up  in  his  retort  to  a fellow'- 
member  of  his  gymnasium: 

“ ‘ Int’lec’  be  blow’ed,’  said  Ransome.” 

This  gj'mnasium,  knowui  as  the  Polytechnic  Gym- 
nasium, or  Poly.  Gym.,  answered  all  the  needs  of  his 
nature. 

“ He  w’as  not  yet  aware  of  any  soul  in  him  apart 
from  that  abounding  and  sufficing  physical  energy  ex- 
pressed in  Fitness,  nor  was  he  violently  conscious  of 
anv  moral  sense  apart  from  Decency.” 

ilis  father  was  an  unsuccessful  apothecary,  addicted 
to  stealthy  drinking,  an  uncomfortable  old  party,  at 
once  drunken  and  dignified,  whom  his  son  called  alter- 
nately the  “Old  Porcupine”  and  the  “Humming- 
Bird”;  his  mother  was  a good  soul  w’ho  insisted  on 
the  fiction  that  her  husband  was  a righteous,  8olK*r 
man  unaccountably  afflicted  w’ith  headaches.  Wliat 
with  the  headaches  and  the  hypocrisy  Ransome’s  home 
gave  small  scope  to  his  young  energies  and  he  let  them 
out  in  hard  physical  training  and  in  the  exhibitions 
at  the  Poly.  Gym. 

“ So  far,  in  his  w-ay.  he  te.stified,  he  bore  his  torch. 
Confined  as  he  was  in  a mahogany  pen.  bom  and 
brought  uj)  in  the  odor  of  drugs,  and  surrounded  by 
every  ignominious  sign  of  disease  and  infirmity,  his 


dream  was  yet  of  cleanness,  of  health,  and  the  splendor 
of  physical  perfection.  The  thing  that  young  Ransome 
most  loathed  and  abhorred  was  Flabbiness;  next  to 
Flabbiness,  Weediness;  ...  of  Weediness  his  father 
l)eing  the  prime  example;  while  for  Flabbiness  young 
Mercier,  his  father’s  assistant — well,  Mercier,  as  he 
said,  ‘ took  the  biscuit.’  ” 

There  are  veiy  graphic  descriptions  of  this  Poly. 
Gym.,  and  praises  of  athletici.sm,  and  almost  rapturous 
accounts  of  the  bodily  perfections  of  the  hero  who 
“ should  have  sailed  with  the  VMkings  or  fought  with 
Cromwell’s  Ironsides,  or,  l)etter  still,  he  should  have 
run  half-naked,  splendidly  pagan,  Iwaring  the  torch 
of  Marathon  ” instead  of  kc-eping  books  in  his  ma- 
hogany pen  in  Woolridge’s  furniture  shop.  And  there 
is  much  about  one  Winnie  Dymond,  the  young  girl 
in  black  stockings  and  blue  knickerbockers  who  runs 
before  him  in  the  “ Combined  Maze,”  which  w'as  an 
elaborate  figure  in  the  public  e.xerciscs  at  the  Poly. 
Gym.  She  too  is  a person  of  very  simple,  sturdy 
faiths,  clean  mind,  and  exceedingly  limited  pow'ers  of 
expression.  Toward  her  he  is  drawn  by  a love  not 
incompatible  with  Decency  and  Fitness.  But  toward 
Violet  Usher,  who  comes  later  on  the  scene,  he  is  drawn 
more  powerfully  by  a feeling  that  does  not  reckon 
with  those  inner  sanctions.  For  Violet  is  beautiful 
and  sensual  and  has  a past,  and  she  lures  him  on  with 
scant  regard  for  Decency  and  with  no  thought  of  mar- 
riage. She  was  content  “to  go  on  as  they  were”;  but 
Ransome,  loyal  to  Decency,  would  not  hear  of  it.  Marry 
her  he  must. 

“ It  was  intolerable  that  any  man  should  have  the 
right  to  say  of  his  own  wife  that  he  had  been  forced 
to  marry  her.  Hence  his  desperate  haste.” 

Then  follow'ed  the  martyrdom  of  Ransome  to  De- 
cency, for  all  delicate  considerations  were  completely 
thrown  away  on  a woman  like  Violet,  who  lived  ex- 
clusively in  the  fiesh  and  for  the  moment  and  who  w’as. 
when  judged  by  the  Ransome  standards,  a compound  of 
utter  Flabbiness  and  Weediness.  But  Ransome  was 
too  loyal  to  Violet  to  apply  these  standards  to  her. 
Once  married,  everything  went  wrong,  but  be  was  too 
high-minded  to  admit  the  reason  why.  The  household 
deteriorated,  the  children  were  nearly  poisoned  by  un- 
sanitary food,  there  were  strange  absences  from  home, 
but  Ransome  made  allowances  for  Violet.  Finally, 
when  his  child  nearly  died  from  neglect,  it  did  dawn 
on  him  that  there  was  something  w’rong  with  Violet. 

“ Things,  Ransome  said,  had  got  to  be  different. 
They  couldn’t  go  on  as  they  were.  The  anxiety  and 
the  discomfort  were  intolerable.  Still,  that  he  had 
conceived  an  end  to  them  showed  that  he  did  not  yet 
utterly  despair  of  Violet.  She  had  lK*(m  terrified  by 
the  behavior  of  the  Baby  and  by  the  things,  the  brutal 
things  the  doctor  had  said  to  her,  and  wie  had  made 
another  effort.  Ransome’s  trouble  w’as  simply  that  he 
couldn't  trust  her.  He  said  to  himself  tjiat  she  had 
good  instincts  and  good  impulses  if  you  opuld  depend 
on  them.  But  you  couldn’t.  With  all  her  olwtinacy 
she  had  no  staying  pow’er.  He  recognized  in  her  a 
lamentable  and  inveterate  fiabbiness.  He  did  not 
know  that  what  he  called  her  flabbiness  was  the  inertia 
in  which  they  stored  their  strength,  nor  that  in  them 
there  remained  a vigilant  and  indestruetible  soul,  bid- 
ing its  time,  holding  its  ow’d  against  maternitj%  mak- 
ing more  and  more  for  self-protection,  for  assertion, 
for  supremacy.” 

After  she  has  run  away  with  another  man.  choosing 
that  same  young  Mercier  who  ws  the  especial  object 
of  Ransome’s  contempt,  things  did  go  better  and  there 
seemed  a prospect  of  peace.  Divorce  w'as  to  bi*  had 
as  soon  as  Ransome  on  his  clerk’s  salarj'  could  pay 
for  it,  and  then  he  was  to  marry  Winnie  Dymond,  his 
good  angel.  But  there  was  already  a load  of  debt, 
and  the  death  of  his  father  delayed  matters — and 
years  passed  before  the  way  seemed  clear.  The  ac- 
count of  the  struggle  to  secure  that  legal  remedy  so 
very  desirable  for  all  the  persons  concerned  supple- 
ments mlmirably  the  majoritj'  report  of  the  recent 
Royal  Commission  on  Divorce.  Divorce,  he  found, 
“ was  a costly  matter,  almost,  you  might  say,  the 
luxury  of  the  rich.”  At  last  it  appears  within  his 
reach  and  he  is  to  marry  Winnie,  w'hen  suddenly  Violet 
returns  and  throws  herself  on  his  mercy,  and  Ransome, 
W’ith  his  cockney  chivalry  and  still  dominated  by 
Decency,  takes  her  back. 

“ ‘ I couldn’t  in  common  decency  turn  her  out,’  he 


said.” 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  in  this  Imld  chronicle 
to  account  for  the  intere.st  of  the  book,  w’hich  consists 
in  the  author’s  way  w’ith  these,  people  and  their  affairs. 
Her  realization  of  them  is  most  acute.  Even  her  hero, 
whom  she  pete  outrageously,  remains  likable  and  in 
his  various  troubles  he  tugs  at  our  compassion.  This 
we  must  admit,  though  we  do  so  unwillingly;  for, 
after  all,  what  is  this  hero  but  a rather  scantily 
furnished  feminine  ideal  of  man?  A man’s  thoughte 
are  not  so  few  or  so  sweet,  and  pretty  seen  from 
within — at  least,  not  with  the  sort  of  man  that  his  fel- 
lows find  endurable.  And  what  are  the  hero’s  precious 
principles?  He  is  a man  of  sacrifice,  but  his  sacrifices 
are  offered  at  the  altars  of  the  foolish  little  gods. 
However,  it  is  proof  of  pew’er  in  the  book  that  we  do 
not  make  this  critical  discovery  till  there  is  time  for 
second  thoughts;  the  tale  as  w’o  read  it  runs  too 
swiftly  to  admit  of  tiiein.  The  pictures  are  remarkably 
distinct,  especiallv  the  scenes  at  the  gj’mnasium  and 
at  Woolridge’s,  wliere  Ransome  might,  perhaps,  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  become  a petty  cashier  at  sixteen  pounds 
a month,  and  at  the  cheap  suburlmn  cottage  which 
was  called  superbly  “ Granville  ” because  Violet  in- 
sisted on  the  nfthid  fwhen  he  objected,  and 

w’hich  could  Ik?  purcmised  for  twenty-five  pounds  do^vn 
and  twelve 
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When  Spring  Days  Come 

Whkn  Spring  days  come  and  I liave 
naught  to  do, 

I love  to  rest  beneath  some  spreading 
tree, 

And  gaze  aloft  into  the  heavens  blue, 

And  think  of  all  the  wonders  sweet  and 
true 

A gracious  Father  hath  prepared  for 
me — 

The  earth  all  fair,  upon  whose  verdant 
breast 

1 lie  at  rest; 

The  freshness  of  the  air;  the  songs  of 
birds; 

The  crooning  music  of  the  distant  herds; 

The  lovely  mysteries 

Of  budding  trees; 

The  dawning  beauties  of  the  garden 
close. 

The  violet,  the  daffodil  and  rose; 

The  misty  hills  now  greening  in  the 
sun ; 

The  twilight  lengthening  when  day  is 
done. 

These  things  divine 

All.  all  are  mine, 

Whatever  may  annoy. 

To  see.  to  use.  and  fitly  to  enjoy — 

Wherefore  in  Spring  I love  to  rest  and 
brood 

On  Gratitude! 

.John  Kendrick  Bangs. 


The  Revenue-Cutter  Cadets 

The  public  is  familiar  with  the  history 
and  traditions  of  West  Point  and  Annap- 
olis and  with  the  system  of  discipline  at- 
tending the  training  of  our  country’s 
future  generals  and  admirals,  but  it  hears 
little  of  the  humbler  but  not  less  rigorous 
life  of  the  young  men  who  are  trained  for 
that  most  important  branch,  the  revenue- 
cutter  service. 

Entrance  upon  cadet  life  in  the  revenue 
service  is  attended  by  conditions  vastly 
different  from  those  of  the  other  govern- 
mental institutions.  Armed  with  the 
recommendation  of  a member  of  Congress, 
and  with  no  other  “ open  sesame  ” than 
his  ability  to  pass  a difficult  civil-service 
examination,  replete  with  problems  of 
trigonometry  and  logarithms,  the  cadet 
begins  his  career.  The  three  years  follow- 
ing a successful  examination  are  years  of 
crowded  activity,  since  the  four  years’ 
course  prescribed  for  Annapolis  cadets  is 
practically  accomplished  in  three  by  the 
revenue  service  cadet. 

It  is  system,  however,  not  study,  that 
forms  the  main  f(*ature  of  the  life  of  the 
revenue  cadet.  The  system  that  at  An- 
napolis and  West  Point  has  not  merely 
bred  soldiers  and  sailors,  hut  has  estab- 
li.shed  an  esprit  de  corps  on  battlefield 
and  in  public  life  alike,  also  obtains  in  the 
revenue-cutter  service.  From  the  outset 
the  cadet  is  taught  to  reHptH>t  the  uniform 
he  wears  continuously  during  his  term 
of  service. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  connection 
with  the  regulations,  that  profanity,  the 
proverbial  characteristic  of  the  sailor,  is 
sternly  prohibited.  Profanity  and  ob- 
scenity are  ruthlessly  discounted  in  de- 
merits. Even  slang,  so  beloved  of  'the  col- 
lege undergraduates,  is  interdicted,  w’hile 
whistling  is  forbidden,  A revenue-cutter 
cadet’s  presence  in  a place  where  liquor  is 
sold  furnishes  sufficient  ground  for  dis- 
missal; and  while  pipes  and  cigars  are 
tolerat^,  it  is  for  but  a single  hour  in 
the  day.  Cigarettes  and  chewing  tobacco 
are  absolutely  barred. 

The  quarters  of  the  cadets  are  limited 
to  the  restricted  limits  of  a training- 
vessel,  tw’o  cadets  sharing  each  narrow 
cabin.  There  is  found  here  a counter- 
part of  the  enforced  neatness  of  Annap- 
olis. The  dish  or  the  chair  in  the  cabin 
which,  at  daily  inspection,  ever  so  slightly 
marks  the  glove  of  the  inspecting  officer 
results  in  the  recording  of  demerits  to  its 
owner,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  them 
clean.  The  walls  of  these  narrow  .cabins 
are  destitute  of  ornaments  and  pictures. 

The  cadet  in  the  revenue-cutter  service 
leads  an  ordered  life.  He  rises  at  seven 
bells  (half  past  six  o’clock).  He  begins 
his  day  by  a setting-up  exercise  on  deck 
or  a brisk  pull  in  a long  boat.  This  he 
follows  with  the  “ chamberwork,”  for  each 
cadet  is  his  own»  chambermaid,  and  his 
work  is  subjected  to  rigid  inspection  be- 
fore he  is  permitted  to  proceed  to  his 
well-earned  breakfast.  He  marches  to 
this;  he  sits  and  rises  to  the  word  of 
command.  Two  hours  of  study  and  one 
of  rest  complete  the  morning.  In  the 
afternoon  there  is  a military  drill  with 
rifles  or  field-guns,  since  the  revenue  esdet 
must  be  experienced  in  all  the  methods  of 
landing  parties.  Trundling  a field-pie<;e  or 
executing  the  rifle  drill  affords  him  much 
valuable  experience  in  this  direction. 

There  is  a single  hour  of  recreation  in 
the  afternoon,  during  which  the  cadets 
manage  to  train  a ba.seball  team,  which 
maintains  the  honor  of  the  scljBor Is  com- 
petently as  ^he  teams  of  thl  armrf’ahd 
navy  institiitions  support  thVicJlAleCi^ 
traaitions.  Football  is  forbidden. 


It  is  only  in  the  evening  that  the 
revenue  cadet  finds  real  rest.  Tlien,  for 
an  hour,  he  may  enjoy  the  solace  of  a 
pipe  or  a cigar.  His  evening  is  not  all 
rest,  how’cver,  since  there  are  two  hours 
of  study.  “ Skylark  hour,”  ending  at  ten 
o’clock,  completes  the  cadet’s  day. 

The  revenue  cadet  has  practically  no 
“ social  life.”  The  schoolship  and  the 
ground  about  its  anchorage  are  inaccess- 
ible, and  the  absence  of  dances  and  similar 
functions,  with  the  attendant  feminine 
element,  is  the  moat  trying  privation  of 
the  revenue  cadet.  In'  this  service  tlie 
marriage  of  a cadet  is  considered  equiva- 
lent to  his  resignation. 

The  government  allow's  each  cadet  $500 
annually,  out  of  which  he  provides  his 
food  and  me.ss  and  puts  aside  $10  a month 
for  a fund  to  buy  his  uniform  when  he 
enters  the  active  service. 

Despite  the.  handicap  of  lack  of  public 
interest  and  attention  given  to  his 
brethren  at  the  military  and  naval 
schools,  the  revenue-cutter  cadet  lacks  not 
pluck  and  determination.  His  service  has 
its  own  traditions.  Officered  by  graduates 
of  the  schoolship  Chase,  the  revenue 
cutter  McCull(^ch  bore  her  part  in  the 
famous  fight  in  Manila  Bay;  and  the 
service  of  the  revenue  cutters  on  the 
blockade  during  the  .Spanish  War  was 
daring  and  gallant. 


Hunting  the  Mammoth 

More  than  once  a complete  mammoth — 
skeleton,  flesh,  and  even  hair — has  been 
found  in  the  perpetually  frozen  ground 
of  northern  Siberia  not  far  from  the  ice- 
bound coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Without 
doubt  there  are  many  more  mammoths 
there  still,  to  be  discovered  in  future 
years,  in  this  oldest  and  greatest  of  cold- 
storage  plants.  One  was  discovered  in 
1901,  and  the  flesh  was  still  quite  fresh 
and  greedily  devoured  by  the  dogs  of  the 
discoverers. 

Mammoth  formed  a steady  article  of 
diet  among  the  early  races  which  in- 
habited France  and  S^in  in  the  warmer 
intervals  of  the  great  Ice  Age,  when  Scan- 
dinavia, northern  Germany,  and  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  were  covered  with  a deep  blanket 
of  snow  and  ice  exactly  like  that  which 
covers  Greenland  at  the  present  day.  In 
those  days,  perhaps  fifty  thousand,  per- 
haps a hundred  thousand  years  ago,  the 
climate  of  southern  France  and  northern 
Spain  was  probably  much  like  that  of 
Labrador  to-day,  which  is  on  alxnit  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude.  This  climate 
was  exactly  suited  to  the  woolly  rhinoceras, 
the  hairy  elephant  which  we  call  a mam- 
moth, and  the  huge  herds  of  bisons  very 
similar  to  the  American  bisons  or  so- 
called  buffaloe.s  which  scoured  the  plains 
of  France  as  they  scoured  the  Western 
prairies  two  or  three  generations  ago. 

At  that  time  the  caverns  along  the  river  ■ 
valleys  were  inhabited  by  a hardy  race 
of  hunters,  w'ho  were  at  about  the  same 
stage  of  culture  ns  the  more  backward 
of  the  American  aborigines  when  Columbus 
landiHl.  Like  them,  they  lived  entirely 
by  hunting,  and,  badly  armed  though  they 
were,  they  manageil  to  hunt  and  kill  the 
cave-lx-ar,  who  has  left  the  marks  of  his 
claws  on  the’  walls  of  so  many  of  the 
caverns,  the  wild  Iwrse,  the  reindeer,  the 
bison,  the  rhinoceros,  and  last,  hut  not 
least,  the  mammoth.  They  were  armed 
with  wooden  spears,  long  lances  of  hard 
w’ood  sharpened  and’  charred,  with  stone 
clubs,  and  flint  arrows;  and  with  these, 
at  peril  of  life  and  limb,  they  iHintcd 
down  their  big  game.  Tlie  spears  they 
threw  in  the  manner  of  javelins,  as  the 
Tasmanians  did  their  w'ooden  spears  when 
first  discovered.  The  Tasmanians  could 
kill  a kangaroo  at  forty  yards  with  these 
wooden  javelins;  probably  the  cave-men 
could  do  as  well. 

They  most  likely  ran  down  their 
fleet-footed  quarry  — the  wild  horses, 
the  bisons,  tlie  reindeer — by  relay  hunting, 
as  some  of  the  Indians  did,  perhaps  orig- 
inally taking  th^  hint  from  the  wolf-jiacloi. 
But  something  different  would  have  been 
necessary  with'  the  mammoth,  whose  hide 
was  twice  as  tlHck  as  a moilern  elephant’s. 
So  they  proliahly  di<l  what  some  of  the 
native  African  trilies  do.  making  pitfalls 
in  the  paths  leading  to  the  drinking-places 
of  their  big  game  and  filling  them  with 
sharp  stakes  of  hard  wood  maile  still 
harder  by  fire,  then  covering  the  whole 
with  branches,  earth,  leavi>s,  sods,  and  per- 
haps driving  the  mammoths  along  the 
path  of  danger  by  rushing  down  on  them 
whooping  and  yelling  like  modern  Ixaters 
in  the  jungles  of  India.  Then  came  a 
crash,  the  bellowing  of  the  tra|>ped  and 
wounded  mammoth,  and  the  hunters 
swarmed  about  him  with  their  hea\’y’ 
stone  clubs  and  gradually  beat  the  life 
out  of  him.  It  was  no  light  task  to  skin 
him  with  flint  knives,  but  it  was  possible, 
and  then  they  chopped  off  pieces  which 
were  carried  to  their  caves  and  roasted 
lilled  on  their  fires.  In  proof  of 
I ffcfre  aslu's  of  the  fires  and  the 
l^tbones  of  the  mammoth  remain 
is  day. 


Macaroni  and  Spaghetti 

In  the  modern  macaroni  factory,  when 
the  dough  has  been  w’ell  mixed  and 
kneaded  in  a powerful  machine,  it  is 
ready  to  be  formed  into  macaroni,  which 
is  of  tube  shape  about  one-fourth  inch  in 
diameter,  or  into  spaghetti,  w’hich  is  a solid 
stick  of  about  one-eighth  inch  in  diameter. 

The  dough  is  forced,  by  hydraulic  prM- 
sure,  through  a cylinder  with  a flat  cir- 
cular bronze  die  at  the  bottom.  This 
macaroni  die,  or  mold,  contains  many 
holes  each  of  a diameter  of  one-fourth  of 
an  inch.  Each  hole  has  adjusted  within 
io  a small  pin,  directly  in  the  center. 
This  pin  is  the  means  whereby  the  ” hole  ” 
in  the  macaroni  is  made.  The  pin  divides 
the  dough  on  one  side  as  the  mass  starts 
through  the  hole.  Before  the  dough  ar- 
rives at  the  end  of  the  hole,  however,  the 
divided  sides  come  together,  making  a 
perfect  tulie. 

In  the  case  of  the  spaghetti  tube,  the 
die  contains  only  plain  holes  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  arranged 
in  groups.  When  macaroni  and  spaghetti 
emerge  from  the  cylinders,  the  next  step 
is  to  cut  them  into  certain  lengths,  these 
depending  upon  the  mode  of  curing  or 
drying  to  be  pursued.  Sometimes  this 
curing  or  drying  is  done  on  trays  and 
sometimes  over  rods. 

It  is  highly  important  to  the  macaroni 
indu.stry  that  there  should  always  lie  an 
adequate  supply  of  freshly  milled  durum 
wheat  semolina.  For  the  most  part, 
chemical  analysis  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  percentage  of  gluten  and  starch, 
and  whether  they  are  present  in  the 
proper  proportions,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  obtained  a w’ell-balanced  product 
of  proteids  and  carbohydrates. 

Macaroni  made  of  fresh  durum  wheat 
semolina  and  pure  water  shows  a golden 
color  very  much  like  that  of  the  semo- 
lina. Moreover,  it  is  translucent.  Imita- 
tions, while  they  may  be  colored  to  re- 
semble the  best  macaroni,  will  not  be 
translucent. 


Told  All  Their  Friends 

The  fact  that  dogs  have  a way  of  com- 
municating news  to  one  another  was  dem- 
onstrated in  a very  singular  and  amus- 
ing fashion  in  a certain  district  in  south 
Georgia  where  as  yet  little  provision  is 
made  for  the  comfort  of  domestic  animals. 

One  bitter  night,  such  as  “ cold  waves  ” 
frequently  bring  to  that  locality,  a Geor- 
gian heard  at  his  front  door  the  unmis- 
takable sounds  of  scratching  and  w'hin- 
ing.  He  found,  upon  opening  the  door, 
two  of  his  neighborhood  friends,  a pug 
and  a little  terrier,  asking  admission. 

In  the  face  of  the  cruel  cold  it  w’as 
granted  them,  and  they  w’ere  made  wel- 
come to  share  the  comfortable  quarters 
of  the  tw^o  household  dogs.  In  the  morn- 
ing they  took  their  leave;  but  great  was 
the  astonishment  of  the  Georgian  to  see 
them  return  the  following  cold  evening, 
this  time  accompanied  by  a large  Irish 
setter,  who  likewise  wagged  admission  to 
the  warm-  quarters  of  w’hich  he  seemed 
to  have  knowledge. 

If  there  were  any  doubts  as  to  whether 
these  hospitable  night  lodgings  were  dis- 
cussed among  the  shelterless  dogs  of  the 
neighborhood,  the  doubts  W’ere  removed  on 
the  third  night,  w'hen  the  three  tramps  re- 
turned, their  numJier  further  augmented 
by  another  pug  and  an  old  pointer.  The 
mute  but  eloquent  language  of  their  wag- 
ging tails,  the  humble  appeal  in  their 
eyes,  were?  at  once  amusing  and  pathetic. 
* With  his  ow’iv  two  pets  and  these  five 
tramps  the  Georgian  had  now  seven  dogs 
stretched  out  comfortably  before  his  din- 
ing-room grate;  but  their  irreproachable 
behavior  and  many  ingratiating  ways  had 
insured  for  them  a welcome  at  his  house  as 
long  as  the  cold  wave  lasted,  which  was 
a week.  After  the  cold  sulisided  they  re- 
turned no  more. 


The  Mussulmans  of  the  World 

Turkish  periodicals  publish  statistics 
of  the  Mussulman  population  of  the. 
world;  and  although  it  is  difficult  to 
follow'  absolutely  the  statistics  of  a coun- 
tr.v  where  records  are  so  imperfectly  kept, 
the  approximate  results  are  as  follows: 

The  Ottoman  Empire  contains  24.000.- 
000  persons,  of  whom  6.000.000  live  in 
Europe  and  18.000.000  in  Asia.  But  of 
these  not  more  than  one-half  profess  the 
faith  of  Mohammed. 

The  Russian  Empire  has  quite  a pro- 
portion of  the  followers  of  Mohammed, 
numliering  several  millions.  In  India 
there  are  some  .50.000.000  Mussulmans, 
while  Persia.  Afghanistan,  Arabia,  and 
other  independent  countries  in  Asia  have 
about  20.000.000  more.  The  Dutch  colony 
of  Java,  with  Borneo,  the  Philippines,  and 
other  adjacent  islands,  contain  several 
millions  besides. 

All  the  northern  and  central  part  of 
Africa  rests  firm  in  the  faitli  of  the 
Prophet. 


Worth 

Looking 

Into 


The  choice  of  a table 
beverage  frequently  has 
much  to  do  witii  the  health 
and  happiness  of  a family, 
not  only  the  children,  but 
grown-ups  too. 

The  New  Food  Drink 

Instant 

POSTUM 

is  proving  most  satisfying 
and  beneficial  in  homes 
where  it  has  taken  the 
place  of  coffee  and  tea 
which  contain  caffeine 
and  other  harmful  in- 
gredients. 

This  new  beverage  re- 
quires 

No  Boiling 

It  is  regular  Postum 
percolated  at  the  factory 
and  reduced  to  a soluble 
powder. 

A level  teaspoonful  in 
a cup  with  hot  water, 
and  cream  and  sugar  to 
taste,  produces  a very 
fascinating  beverage  in- 
stantly. 

Instant  Postum  is  free 
from  caffeine  or  any  harm- 
ful ingredient. 

Sold  by  Grocers  every- 
where, 90  to  100  cup  tin, 
50c — 40  to  50  cup  tin,  30c. 

A trial  tin  (S-cups)  sent 
for  grocer’s  name  and 
2c.  stamp  for  postage. 

''There’s  a Reason** 

Postum  Cereal  Company.  I.imlted, 

Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

Company,  I.td. 

'Virus,...  O.  t r,;;),  Canada 


FINANCE 

BY  FRANKUN  ESCHER 


The  Influehce  from  Abroad 

AN  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  BEARING  OF  THE  DISTURBANCE  IN  EUROPE  ON 


IX  thousand  million  dollars’  worth 
of  American  stocks  and  bonds  are 
owned  in  Europe.  What  would  be 
the  effect  on  the  markets  here  if 
anything  should  happen  abroad  to 
make  the  owners  of  these  securities 
suddenly  anxious  to  resell  even  a 
small  part  of  their  holdings? 

Because  of  tlie  fact  that  in  this 
country  the  gold-market  is  “ free  ” — that  is  to  say, 
that  tlie  supply  is  unprotected  by  the  government  or 
anybotly  else — any  one  of  the  three  great  markets  of 
Europe  is  in  a position  to  take  practically  as  much 
gold  from  here  as  it  is  willing  to  pay  for.  Suppose 
the  development  of  such  conditions  abroad  as  might 
determine  the  great  foreign  banks  to  come  here  for 
a really  large  amount  of  gold,  even  if  they  had  to  pay 
a stiff  premium  to  get  it.  What  kind  of  an  effect 
might  that  be  expected  to  exert,  with  the  banks,  as 
it  is,  able  to  show  only  the  thinnest  kind  of  a margin 
of  gold  holdings  above  legal  requirements? 

Is  the  “ foreign  situation  ” really  of  great,  of  domi- 
nating importance  as  a market  factor?  With  the 
above  considerations  in  mind,  not  a great  deal  of  room 
for  doubt  on  that  point  would  seem  to  exist.  The  re- 
vision of  the  tariff  may  be  accomplished  in  a way 
satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  to  large  business  in- 
terests, and  the  regulation  of  the  railways  and  the 
“ trusts  ” may  be  put  on  a basis  pleasing  or  un- 
pleasipg  to  the  “ Street,”  but  if  Europe  really  starts 
to  sell  out  her  securities  or  raid  our  gold  supply,  that 
is  going  to  take  precedence  of  everything  else.  Let 
that  once  begin  and  it  will  easily  enough  be  seen 
what  is  the  dominant  influence. 

But  Europe  has  owned  our  securities  all  along,  and 
the  big  foreign  banks  have  always  held  this  potential 
control  over  the  ^old  supply — ^why  should  there  be 
anv  particular  anxiety  about  it  at  the  present  time? 

Money  in  Berlin  at  the  time  of  writing  is  worth 
nine  -per  cent.,  and  in  Vienna  has  lately  been  as  high 
as  eleven.  In  Paris  the  loaning  rate  of  the  Banque  de 
France  is  steadily  maintained  at  the  figure  touched 
when  the  1907  panic  was  at  its  worst,  and  gold,  even 
in  the  smallest  amounts,  is  practically  unobtainable. 
Bank  credit  in  London  is  even  more  difficult  to  get,  the 
“ Old  I^ady  ” maintaining  her  official  loaning  rate  at 
the  high  figure  of  five  per  cent.,  with  every  prospect 
of  an  advance  to  six  in  the  near  future. 

To  the  question  as  to  what  is  responsible  for  the 
trouble  in  the  foreign  financial  markets  only  one 
answer  is  possible — i^he  war  between  Turkey  and ’the 
Balkan  states.  And  ^et  to  say  that  the  fight  in  south- 
eastern Europe  is  directly  responsible  for  present  con- 
ditions would  be  anything  but  an  exact  statement. 
The  trouble,  it  is  true,  was  originated  by  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  in  the  Balkans,  but  had  it 
been  merely  a question  of  a war  between  Turkey  and 
her  neighbors,  could  never  possibly  have  reached  the 
stage  it  has.  From  the  original  root  of  the  trouble 
other  and  far  more  important  roots  have  grown. 
There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  aggressive  attitude 
developed  by  Austria  and  tlie  resulting  danger  of  a 
clash  among  the  first-class  powers.  There  is,  in  the 
second  place,  the  development  of  a new  power  of 
hitherto  unsuspected  strength  and  which  has  com- 
pletely upset  the  existing  balance.  Paris  and  Lon- 
don are  not  worried  because  there  is  a fight  going 
on  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  What  worries  them  is, 
first,  the  danger  that  when  it  comes  to  arranging 
terms  of  peace  Austrian  and  Russian  interference 
will  make  serious  trouble,  and,  second,  that  as  a 
result  of  the  creation  of  a new  and  powerful  Slavic 
nation  to  the  southeast  of  Austria  and  Germany, 
there  will  have  to  be  a readjustment  in  existing  con- 
ditions, diplomatic  and  militory. 

What,  however,  interests  us  far  more  than  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  in  Europe  is  its  reactive  infiu- 
ence  on  ourselves.  Because  Germany  considers  it 
necessary  to  add  largely  to  her  fighting  strength  we 
have  no  corresponding  increase  to  make,  nor  does  the 
disturbance  of  the  political  balance  in  Europe  make 
any  particular  difference  to  us.  But  what  does  make 
a difference  to  us  is  the  extent  to  which  the  dis- 
turbed conditions  abroad  will  cause  foreign  selling  of 
American  securities  and  foreign  takings  of  American 
gold.  Already  we  have  been  called  upon  to  take 
back  a very  large  amount  of  our  stocks  and  bonds. 
How  much  further  is  the  selling  movement  likely  to 
run?  Already  Europe  has  taken  out  of  the  reserves 
of  our  banks  nearly  forty  million  dollars  in  gold. 
How  much  more  of  the  precious  metal — and  precious 
it  is  at  the  present  time  when  the  banks  hold  so  little 
of  it — may  we  be  expected  to  lose? 


Bearing  on  the  first  of  these  two  questions — the 
probable  extent  of  foreign  liquidation  of  “ Ameri- 
cans ” — the  fact  that,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
trouble  in  the  Balkans,  a year-long  selling  movement 
of  American  stocks  and  bonds  had  been  in  progress, 
is  most  important.  Back  in  the  summer  of  1911 
when  the  controversy  between  Germany  and  France 
concerning  Morocco  began  to  cloud  the  horizon, 
Europe  started  to  sell  out  her  speculative  holdings 
of  ” Americans.”  Later  in  the  year  when  the  situa- 
tion became  acute  and  the  French  bankers  brought 
Germany  to  terms  by  withdrawing  funds  from  Berlin 
and  almost  precipitating  a panic,  this  selling  increased 
largely  in  volume  and  a good  many  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  American  shares  and  bonds  were  uncere- 
moniously dumped  on  the  market  here.  Nor,  when* 
the  crisis  was  finally  passed  and  the  threatened  war 
averted,  was  any  very  considerable  proportion  of 
these  securities  repurenased  by  the  foreign  sellers. 
There  was,  naturally,  some  little  taking  back  of 
securities  liquidated  in  haste  when  the  war-cloud 
bung  black,  but  no  one  knows  better  than  the  houses 
handling  this  kind  of  business  on  how  moderate  a 
scale  those  repurchases  were.  Furthermore,  very 
shortly  after  (that  was  at  the  beginning  of  last 
year)  political  conditions  in  this  country  began  to 
develop  in  such  a way  as  to  undermine  the  confidence 
of  a good  many  foreign  holders  of  American  shares, 
with  the  result  that  the  selling  movement  was  re- 
sumed and  on  a substantial  scale. 

All  of  which  is  important  as  showing  that  when  the 
Balkan  trouble  became  acute  late  last  year,  Europe, 
so  far  as  speculative  holdings  of  “Americans”  are 
concerned,  was  pretty  well  sold  out.  The  great  bulk 
of  investment  holdings  abroad  were,  of  course,  prac- 
tically untouched,  but  in  the  accounts  of  those 
great  European  banking-houses  and  wealthy  indi- 
viduals generally  interested  in  the  American  ■ market 
from  a speculative  standpoint,  relatively  few  securi- 
ties remained.  Actual  outbreak  of  hostilities,  there- 
fore, caused  less  selling  of  our  stocks  by  the  foreigners 
than  might  have  been  expected.  The  liquidation  of 
earlier  in  the  year  had  not,  of  course,  swept  the  slate 
absolutely  clean,  and  there  were  some  further  selling 
of  speculative  and  semi-speculative  holdings,  but  the 
total  of  these  sales  was  not  very  great.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  was  that  when  the  Balkan  trouble  broke 
out  Europe  wasn’t  “ carrying  ” any  considerable 
amount  of  our  stocks,  and  that  there  simply  wasn’t 
much  to  sell. 

That  brings  us  down  to  the  present,  for,  during 
the  months  since  the  Balkan  allies  declared  war  on 
Turkey,  Europe  has  certainly  taken  on  no  fresh  sup- 
plies of  speculative  American  stocks.  On  the  con- 
trary, judging  from  the  number  of  old  certificates 
coming  to  the  brokerage  houses  from  the  other  side, 
there  must  have  been  quite  a little  liquidation  of 
foreign  investment  holdings  of  “ Yankees.”  Some  of 
these  certificates,  it  is  reported,  bear  a date  twenty 
or  thirty  years  old.  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  what  all  the  stormy  times  of  the  past  quarter- 
century  were  unable  to  accomplish  in  the  way  of 
dislodgment  the  situation  of  the  past  few  months 
has  succeeded  in  accomplishing.  The  percentage  of 
such  sales  to  the  total  amount  of  American  securities 
held  abroad  is,  it  is  true,  very  small  indeed;  but 
when  you  are  dealing  vHth  figures  which  run  up  into 
the  billions  it  needs  only  a trifling  percentt^e  to 
make  up  an  amount  in  itself  formidable. 

The  present  situation,  then,  with  regard  to  Europe’s 
holdings  of  our  stocks  is  that  most  foreign  specula- 
tive accounts  have  been  cleaned  up  and  that  there  has 
even  been  some  little  liquidation  of  fixed  investments 
in  American  stocks  and  bonds. 

Considering  the  present  state  of  things  abroad, 
that  is  most  fortunate  for  us.  Making  every  allow- 
ance for  the  exaggeration  as  to  foreign  conditions 
which  has  undoubtedly  taken  place,  it  is  certain  that 
if  Europe  af  the  present  time  held  a speculative  posi- 
tion on  this  market  of  any  account,  liquidation 
would  lie  in  full  swing. and  we  should  be  having  to 
take  back  our  stocks  in  quantity.  With  the  country’s 
investment  appetite  no  more  robust  than  it  is,  it  is 
painful  to  think  of  possible  consequences. 

So  far  as  speculative  sales  are  concerned  we  are 
safe  enough — whatever  happens.  But  how  about 
Europe’s  investment  holdings?  Six  billion  dollars  is 
probably  a very  conservative  estimate  of  what  they 
amount  to.  What  is  the  chance  of  the  present  foreign 
situation’s  starting  any  considerable  selling  of  these 
shares  and  bonds? 

Very  slight  indeed  unless  the  situation  abroad 
should  become  much  worse  than  it  is  at  present — 


EASTER  EVEN 


OuB  dear  Lord  now  is  taken  from  the  cross. 
His  bruisM  body  wrapped  in  linen  cool. 

And  laid  by  loving  hands  in  .loseph’s  tomb; 
Outragf^d  Nature  bows  her  bead  and  sleeps; 
The  guard  is  set;  .Jerusalem  is  still. 

Ye  sleeping  buds,  break 

Open  your  green  cerements,  and  wake 

To  fragrant  blossoming  for  His  sweet  sake; 

To-morrow  will  be  Easter  day, 

And  I would  hav&Tl^  garden'  gav  I 

d?.-  l£ 


BY  MARGARET  FRENCH  PATTON 


Ye  home-bound  birds,  take 

Swift-winged  flight,  that  from  my  budding  brake 
Your  joyful  hallelujahs  ye  may  make; 

To-morrow  will  be  Easter  day. 

And  T would  have  my  garden  gay 
On  Easter  day. 


n 


THE  SITUATION  HERE 

unless,  indeed,  there  should  be  an  actual  declaration 
of  war  among  the  first-class  powers.  Mere  “ tension 
in  the  markets  ” will  not  do  it;  on  several  occasions 
in  recent  years  there  has  been  far  more  “ tension  ” 
than  is  in  sight  at  present  without  anything  in  the 
way  of  a selling  movement  of  investment  holdings 
having  been  started.  Mere  “ fear  of  war  ” will  not 
do  it;  back  in  1911  when  Germany  and  France  were 
almost  literally  at  swords’  points  over  the  North 
African  question,  and  all  the  world  knew  it,  nothing 
of  that  sort  happened.  No,  from  the  foreign  situation 
as  it  stands,  even  if  money  rates  abroad  go  higher 
and  the  fight  for  gold  becomes  even  more  strenuous 
than  it  is,  the  stock-market  on  this  side  has  little  to 
fear.  What  would  happen  in  case  of  a great  European 
war  is,  of  course,  an  entirely  different  question. 
Europe’s  investment  in  our  securities  has  gone  through 
all  sorts  of  tests — tariff  and  trust  troubles  on  this 
side,  and  periods  of  strain  and  tension  abroad — but 
never  since  the  foreigners  increased  their  stake  in 
our  markets  to  really  large  proportions  has  the  perma- 
nency of  the  investment  been  tested  ^ a war  be- 
tween powers  of  the  first  magnitude.  That  such  an 
event  from  its  very  outset  would  result  in  tremendous 
liquidation  of  American  shares  and  bonds  now  held 
in  Europe  for  investment  is  as  certain  as  anything 
can  well  be. 

But  important  as  are  the  effects  of  the  disturbance 
abroad  on  the  market  for  bonds  and  shares,  of  even 
greater  importance,  probably,  is  tlie  influence  on  the 
money  and  credit  position.  The  past  decade  has  seen 
us  take  our  place  as  one  of  the  world’s  great  financial 
powers,  sharing  in  the  ease  of  the  other  markets  when 
rates  are  easy,  and  being  adversely  affected  when  rates 
at  other  important  points  arc  high.  Long  past  is  the 
day  when  money  conditions  here  were  independent 
of  conditions  abroad.  Development  of  such  conditions 
as  prevail  at  present  in  Europe  necessarily  exerts  a 
strong  influence  on  the  situation  here. 

Visibly,  this  influence  has  taken  the  form  of  large 
advances  by  ourselves  to  the  German  market,  the 
making  of  the  loans  having  been  accompanied  by  the 
export,  so  far,  of  some  forty  millions  in  gold.  Des- 
perately in  need  of  funds  to  take  care  of  a situation 
strained  by  active  business  and  speculation  and  the 
issue  of  immense  amounts  of  new  securities  not  par- 
ticularly fancied  by  the  investment  public,  the  Berlin 
bankers  have  turned  to  the  United  Statra  for  help. 
Nor  has  their  bid  for  funds  been  turned  down.  It  has 
cost  the  German  bankers  a high  rate  of  interest,  but 
the  needed  money  has  been  obtained.  On  only  one 
previous  occasion  in  our  financial  history  (in  the  fall 
of  1911)  have  we  advanced  to  an  outside  market  any- 
thing like  the  amount  we  have  advanced  to  Berlin  dur- 
ing the  past  month. 

The  bank-credits  which  have  been  transferred  from 
New  York  to  Berlin  we  may  be  able  to  spare,  but  how 
about  the  outflow  of  gold  by  which  the  transfer  ha.s 
been  accompanied.  Because  of  the  fact  that  a good  deal 
of  currency  belonging  to  inland  banks,  and  temporarily 
unneeded  by  them,  happens  to  be  accumulated  in 
New  Y'ork,  money-rates  have  remained  easy  and,  to  out- 
ward appearances,  it  looks  as  though  we  could  afford 
to  spare  the  gold  we  have  been  sending  out.  That,  how- 
ever, is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  A glance  at  the 
reserve  position  of  the  banks  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  see  wnat  a very  delicate  situation  has  been  brought 
about  through  foreign  takings  of  our  gold.  Because 
of  one  thing  and  one  thing  only  have  we  escaped 
highly  unpleasant  effects,  and  that  is  that  our  own 
needs  for  money  have  been  so  far  leas  than  normal. 

It  becomes  a very  important  question,  then,  whether 
this  foreign  situation  is  going  to  keep  on  affecting  us 
in  the  same  way — ^that  is  to  say,  whether  it  is  going 
to  keep  capital  flowing  from  here,  with  an  accompany- 
ing outflow  of  gold.  Already  we  have  sent  out  all  the 
gold  we  can  spare — and,  as  uie  phrase  is,  “ then  some.” 
If  in  addition  to  what  has  already  gone  out  we  are  to 
lose  any  further  considerable  quantity,  the  effect  is 
bound  to  be  serious. 

Everything  depends  on  the  development  of  the  situa- 
tion abroad.  Settlement  of  the  trouble  in  the  Balkans 
and  the  allaying  of  the  war-specter  aroused  by  the 
German  armament  proposals  would  soon  enough  bring 
about  such  easement  of  financial  conditions  as  to 
make  further  aid  from  this  side  unnecessary.  If,  how- 
ever, the  present  state  of  things  continues,  we  shall 
undoubtedly  be  called  upon  to  furnish  the  foreign  mar- 
kets with  a further  considerable  amount  of  gold. 
Whether  we  are  in  a position  to  spare  it  is  no  concern 
of  theirs.  Finance  isn’t  philanthropy.  They  need 
gold,  and  we’ve  got  it,  and  they’ve  got  the  means  of 
taking  it  from  us,  and  that’s  all  there  is  to  that. 


Ye  strolling  winds,  shake 

Out  your  drooping  sails,  and  heavenward  take 
The  songs  and  sweet  aromas  for  His  sake; 
To-morrow  will  be  Easter  day, 

And  I would  have  my  garden  gay 
On  Easter  day. 

Early  in  the  morning  while  ’tie  dark. 

Like  Mary  Magdalen,  with  spices  rare, 

I,  too,  shall  hasten  to  my  garden  fair 
To  seek  our  risen  Lord.  Who  knows?  For  love 
Of  birds  and  buds  He  may  be  walking  there. 
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Yarns  from  the  Balkans 

A Magician’s  Mishap 


Ix  the  region  between  Prizrend  and 
Scutari  there  was  a certain  man  who  had 
dealings  w’ith  tlie  devil.  He  did  so  much 
evil  that  at  last  the  Pasha  threw  him 
into  prison.  One  day  tlie  Pasha  had  many 
guest^  and  bethought  him  that  he  would 
summon  the  magician  from  prison  to  do 
some  tricks.  Duly  brought  before  the 
company,  he  asked'  for  a large  bowl  of 
water.  This  being  given  him,  he  i>er- 
formed  sundry  charms  over  it  and  asked 
the  guests  what  port  they  would  like  to 
see.  “ Malta.”  said  they.  They  looked 
and  there  they  saw  Malta  quite  clearly 
— land,  houses,  sea,  and  a steamer  in  the 
iiarlwr  just  alanit  to  start.  “ Have  I your 
permission^”  said  the  magician  to  the 
Pasha,  “ to  depart  in  that  steamer?” 
“ Certainly,”  said  the  Pasha.  The  magician 
put  his  foot  into  the  bowl  of  water  and 
at  once  disappeared  and  went  to  America 
on  the  steamer.  In  America  he  had  more 
than  ever  to  do  with  the  devil  and  had  a 
wicked  servant  who  aided  him. 

One  day  when  he  had  prepared  a quan- 
tity of  magic  liquid  in  large  bottles,  he 
ordered  his  servant  to  kill  him,  cut  him 
up,  and  bottle  him.  The  servant  refused. 
He  then  wrote  many  letters  to  all  parts 
of  the  w’orld  and  bade  the  servant  post 
them.  “I  shall  kill  myself,”  he  said; 
“ you  must  cut  me  up  and  bottle  me. 
Put  the  bottles  in  the  cellar,  leave  them 
for  nine  months,  and  tell  no  one;  I shall 
answer  the  letters  myself.  After  nine 
months  you  must  open  the  cellar  and  I 
shall  come  to  life  again.”  He  killed  him- 
self, the  sen’ant  bottled  him.  Some  time 
elapsed  and  then  answers  to  the  letters 
began  to  come,  written  by  the  magician 
himself.  The  terrified  servant  gave  in- 
formation to  the  authorities.  The  cellar 
was  opened,  and  it  was  found  tliat  the 
pieces  had  actually  l»egun  to  come  to 
life.  Had  the  nine  months  been  completed, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  scheme  would 
have  succeeded  and  this  wicked  man  w'ould 
have  lived  again;  but  the  authorities  or- 
dered the  pieces  to  be  destroyed  and  that 
was  the  end  of  him. 

THE  BRAVEST  OF  MEN 

When  our  fathers  were  young  a certain 
man  of  Djakova  and  a certain  man  of 
Scutari  were  known,  each  in  his  own 
town,  as  the  bravest  men  in  the  w'orld. 
The  man  of  Djakova,  in  anger,  swore  to 
kill  the  man  of  Scutari;  there  must  be 
but  one  bravest  of  men. 

So  the  man  of  Djakova  journeyed  over 
the  mountains  to  Scutari,  in  which  city  he 
knew  no  one,  and  in  the  streets  he  asked, 
“ Which  of  you  is  the  bravest  man  in  this 
town  ?”  And  tlie  people  said,  “ He  is 
yonder  in  the  bazar.”  And  they  showed 
him  the  man’s  shop. 

The  man  of  Djakova  stood  without  and 
lookc<l  at  the  goods.  The  man  of  Scutari 
asked  him  w’hence  he  came  and  what  he 
wanted. 

“ I come  from  Djakova  and  I want  noth- 
ing.” he  replied. 

••  Have  you  friends  in  the  town?”  asked 
the  man  of  Scutari. 

“ Not  one,”  said  the  man  of  Djakova. 

‘ If  you  have  come  so  far,”  said  the 
man  of  Scutari,  ” you  must  be  weary 
and  thirsty.  Come  in  and  rest.” 

So  tile  man  of  Djakova  entered  and  sat 
dowTi. 

The  man  of  Scutari  gave  him  cold  water 
and  then  coffee,  and  spoke  kindly  to  him. 
The  man  of  Djakova  drank  the  coffee  and 
said  nothing.  Thrice  did  the  man  of 
Scutari  serve  him  with  coffee,  as  is  meet 
for  an  honored  guest.  ITien  he  said  to 
him:  “You  have  drunk  and  have  rested. 
Now  tell  me  your  business  here.  In  all 
the  town  you  have  no  friend;  it  will  be 
hard  for  you — let  me  help  you.” 

The  man  of  Djakova  sat  silent  and  bit- 
terly repented  of  the  vow  that  bound  him 
to  slay  a man  so  kind  to  a friendless 
stranger.  The  man  of  Scutari  urged  him 
to  speak. 

“ 1 cannot  trouble  you  with  my  busi- 
ness,” said  the  man  of  Djakova. 

“ But  you  have  come  so  far,”  said  the 
man  of  Scutari ; “ to  you  it  must  be  im- 
portant.” 

“ I have  come  to  shoot  you,”  said  the 


Grassy  Banks 

Government  officials  state  that,  by  the 
time  the  Panama  Canal  is  ojiened,  ships 
may  sail  through  terraced  green  lawns 
instead  of  the  bare  yellow  earth  slopes 
now  in  evidence.  The  reason  is  not  alto- 
gether an  esthetic  one. 

It  is  believed  that  seeding  the  sloping 
sides  of  the  Canal  through  the  cute  with 
a strong  grass  may  prevent  th^STt^^s  now 
so  frequent  [a|nd  will,  reduce  §u*  w^jfiTfcj' 
effects  of  tne  trbpitsil  rstiiis. 
botanist  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
has  been  intrusted  with  the  task  of  test- 


man  of  Djakova  at  last,  and  told  him  the 
whole. 

“ Shoot  me,  then,”  said  the  man  of  Scu- 
tari. “ Here  I am.  It  would  be  a pity 
for  you  to  take  so  long  a journey  for 
nothing.” 

“ We.  cannot  fight  here,”  said  the  man 
of  Djakova,  reluctant 

The  man  of  Scutari  arose  and  thrust 
his  pistols  into  his  sash.  “ Come  out  on 
the  plain  if  you  wish,”  he  said. 

The  man  of  Djakova  followed  him  till 
they  came  out  to  a lonely  spot 

“ Now  shoot  me,”  said  the  man  of  Scu- 
tari ; “ here  is  my  heart.” 

“ But  you  must  shoot  too!”  cried  the 
man  of  Djakova. 

“ I have  nmde  no  vow,”  answered  the 
man  of  Scutari,  with  a smile.  “ Shoot,  lest 
when  you  go  back  men  laugh  at  you,” 

The  man  of  Djakova  drew  a pistol, 
fired,  and  it  flashed  in  the  pan. 

“ I have  lost.  It  is  your  turn,”  he  cried, 
much  relieved. 

“ Nay,”  said  the  man  of  Scutari. 
“ There  is  one  thing  I can  never  do,  and 
tliat  is  kill  a guest  from  under  my  roof. 
You  have  your  second  pistol;  remember 
your  vow.  Trv  again.” 

The  man  of  Djakova,  reluctant,  drew 
his  second  pistol,  fired,  and  grazed  the 
coat  of  the  man  of  Scutari.  Then  throw- 
ing down  his  weapons  he  embraced  the 
man  . of  Scutari  \varmly.  “ I could  not 
stand  up  to  be  shot  at  without  defending 
myself.  You  arc  the  bravest  man  in  all 
the  world!”  he  cried.  Thev  swore  brother- 
hood and  remained  fast  friends  ever  after- 
ward. 

THE  MAN  WHO  UNDERSTOOD  BEASTS  AND 
BIRDS 

A certain  man  was  gifted  with  the 
power  to  understand  the  talk  of  beasts 
and  birds.  But  on  condition  that,  should 
he  ever  tell  what  he  had  heard,  he  would 
drop  down  dead. 

One  day  he  overheard  the  donkey  talk- 
ing to  the  horse.  The  donkey’s  remarks 
were  very  funny  and  as  he  came  from  the 
stable  he  laughed. 

“ Why  are  you  laughing?”  asked  his 
wife. 

“ I am  laughing  at  something  the 
donkey  said,”  he  replied. 

••  What  did  the  donkey  say?” 

“ You  know  I cannot  tell  you.  I should 
drop  down  dead.” 

But  she  was  wicked,  as  all  women  are, 
and  she  only  answered,  “ What  did  the 
donkey  say?” 

And  all  day  and  all  night  she  gave  him 
no  peace  and  he  had  neither  sleep  nor 
rest,  for  still  she  asked,  “ What  did  the 
donkey  say?” 

Worn  out  at  last  he  could  bear  no  more. 
“ To-morrow  I will  tell  you,”  he  said. 
He  called  his  little  children,  and  said 
good-by  to  them,  and  told  them  he  must 
<lie  to-morrow.  They  cried  bitterly  and 
begged,  “ Oh,  mother,  do  not  kill  our  dear 
father ! ” But  she  answered  only.  “ I want 
to  know  what  the  donkey  said.’’ 

So  the  poor  man  went  out  to  take  a 
last  look  at  his  yard,  and  there  he 
saw  the  cock  standing  on  tiptoe  flap- 
ing  his  wings  and  crowing  as  loud  as 
e could. 

“Oh,  you  wicked  bird!”  cried  the  dog. 
“ How  can  you  laugh  and  sing  when  our 
dear  master,  who  is  so  kind  te  us,  must 
die  to-morrow?” 

But  the  cock  only  crowed  the  more. 
“Laugh!”  said  he;  “I  shall  die  of  laugh- 
ing! Ix)ok  at  him — ^the  silly  fool!  He 
has  only  one  wife  and  cannot  manage 
her,  while  I have  fifty  and  keep  them  all 
in  order.” 

The  man  heard  this.  He  picked  up  a 
large  stick  and  went  back  into  the  house. 
“ Do  you  want  to  know  what  the  donkey 
said?”  he  asked.  “ Yee,”  said  his  wife. 
Then  he  gave  her  a goc^  beating.  “ Do 
ou  want  to  know  what  the  donkey  said?” 
e asked.  “ Yes,”  said  she.  So  he  beat 
her  again.  “ Do  vou  want  to  know  what 
the  donkey  said?’*^  he  asked.  “Yes,”  said 
she.  So  he  beat  her  again  till  he  was  quite 
tired.  “ Do  you  still  want  to  know  what 
the  donkey  said?”  “No,”  said  she.  And 
they  lived  happy  ever  afterward. 


for  the  Canal 

ing  this  theory,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  co-operated  to  the  extent 
of  shipping  to  Panama  thousands  of 
pounds  of  grass-seed. 

It  is  pointed  out  that,  even  though  it 
be  impossible  entirely  to  prevent  the  oc- 
casional big  slides,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  planting  of  grass-seed  w’ill  re- 
sult In  a great  saving  by  holding  the 
gf^rllfflbm  starting  except  under  great 
{mbsli^and  by  re<lucing  the  erosion 
tyijjh  brings  down  a tremendous  amount 
of  earth  in  the  course  of  a year. 


Every  pipe’s  a jimmy  pipe 
if  it’s  packed  with  P.  A. 


You  enlist  in  the  jimmy  pipe  army— 
whether  you  boss  a briar, clay  or  meerschaum. 
Just  jam  it  chock  full  of  Prince  Albert, 
make  fire  with  a match — and  you've  cer- 
tainly got  yours  ! 

Prince  Albert  kicks  the  grouch  right  out  of 
any  old  pipe  you  ever  saw  or  smoked — or 
tried  to  smoke!  It  tunes  ’em  up  and  puts  in 
sweetness  and  fragrance  and  real  pipe  joy  ! 

My,  how  you  can  go  to  that  old  jimmy 
NOW  ! Because  Prince  Albert  never  bit 
any  other  man’s  tongue.  And  it  won't  bite 
yours!  The  bite’s  cut  out  Iw  ^ patented 
process.  It  just  makes  men  pipe. happy  ! 


1>RINGE  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 


tells  its  own  story  in  simple  words:  “It’s 
the  goods.”  Realize,  men,  that  it  has 
doubled  the  number  of  pipe  smokers  in  a 
few  years.  Think  how  downright  delicious 
it  must  be,  to  set  pipe-shy  men  ‘ going  to  it” 
and  to  bring 
into  line  old- 
timers  who 
suffered 
with  “bit- 
ers” and 
“ranks”  till 
Prince  Al- 
bert blazed 
the  way  1 


Bay  Prince 
Albert  any- 
whereintop- 
py  red  bags, 
Spf  tidy  red 
tins,  10c; 
and  pound 
and  half- 
pound  humi- 
dors. 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO  CO. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 


The  ManWhoPut  the 
EEs  In  FEET 

Look  for  the  Trade-Mark  Picture  on 
the  Label  when  buyinr 

ALIEN’S  F00T=EASE 


Trivt.-Mark  xhc  Antiseptic  Powder  for  Tender. 
AchinaFeet.  Sold  everywhere,  2,Sc.  Sample  FREK. 

Address.  ALLEN  S.  6LMSTED.  Le  Roy.  N.  Y. 


-MADE  AT  Krv  wre-rj. 


SCIENTIFIC 

AUCTION 

BRIDGE 

By  E.  V.  SHEPARD 

“Knickerbocker  Whist  Club. 

“I  have  read  all  the  books  on 
Auction  Bridge.  E.  V.  Shepard’s  is 
the  best  of  them  all.  I doubt  if  a 
better  one  will  ever  be  written. 
Other  writers  teach  by  illustrative 
hands  which  you  may  never  hold. 
He  gives  simple  rules  for  bidding  and 
playing  any  hand  possible  to  deal. 
Every  feature  of  tne  game  is  dis- 
cussed in  a way  to  aid  both  beginner 
and  expert  player.  He  gives  valu- 
able facts  concerning  the  game  which 
have  never  before  be^  put  in  con- 
crete form.  The  rules  are  clear, 
practical,  and  easy  to  remember. 
The  work  is  not  based  upon  personal 
opinion,  but  is  founded  upon  mathe- 
matical facts.  No  other  writer  has 
ever  delved  in  the  principles  of  the 
game  to  an  equal  extent.  The  re- 
sults as  given  through  his  simple  rules 
are  startlingly  clear.  Every  player 
should  own  a copy  of  this  work. 

“Alexander  L.  Robinson,  M.D.. 
Original  fF;Xi<ie-President.” 

$1.00  net 

Harper  &"  Brothers,  New  York 


yTTTJ. 
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The  Gentler  View 

By  Florida  Pier 

Our  Appalling  Consciousness 


Thosk  people  who  deplore  tlic  general 
worthlessness  of  modernity  always  give  an 
impression  of  crotchety  detachment.  They 
must  s|>eak  so  much  more  from  tem.i>era- 
inent  tlian  from  observation.  There  is  a 
wilful  despair  al>out  them  that  arouses 
in  one  the  same  silent,  respectful  amuse- 
ment which  we  used  to  feed  as  children 
when  our  grand|Nirents  demande<l  the 
name  of  tl«e  person  who  had  taken  their 
s|H*ctacle8  while  their  spectacles  graced 
tlie  crow^^  of  their  dear  heads.  We  feel 
the  same  assurance  that  those  earnest 
folk  who  think  the  virtue  of  the  world 
has  reached  the  dregs,  run  the  same  im- 
mediate risk  of  disc*ovcring  unexpectedly 
the  thing  they  seek.  They  demand  to 
know  'W'hat  the  world  is  coming  to,  and 
it  is  a mere  nuitter  of  seconds  before 
they  are  bound  to  collide  sharply  with 
modernity’s  chief  characteristic,  its  over- 
|>owering  consr'ientiousness. 

The  extent  to  which  we  mean  well  is 
alnir)et  depressing.  Good  intentions  of  a 
wide-reaching  ainl  scientific  kind  have  be- 
come a profession,  and  one  which  threatens 
to  Ih*  shortly  overcrowded.  The  eradica- 
tion of  some  kind  of  evil  is  the  only  thing 
in  which  any  one  feels  justified  in  Ijcing 
interested.  University  courses  have  had 
to  be  started  to  deal  with  the  crowds  of 
people  •who  have  such  good  intentions  that 
something  has  to  l>e  done  about  it,  and 
who  drolly  realized  the  danger  of  good 
intentions  in  an  untrained  state.  One  or 
two  of  the  more  advanced  cities  have  es- 
tablished, at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers, 
a chair  fer  teaching  social  reform.  When 
a city  pays  to  be  taught  how  to  make 
itself  better  a peak  of  morality  has  been 
reached  that  should  gain  the  attention  of 
every’  one,  even  those  abstracted  souls 
who  think  the  world  hardly  worth  con- 
tinuing. 

Brilliant  young  politicians,  too  real  for 
the  red  tape  that  ties  in  sleepy  bondage 
tlie  orthodox  party  politician,  go  in  for 
social  reform  as  their  fathers  went  in  for 
law.  Young  women  in  that  embarrassing 
predicament  of  having  a thorough  educa- 
tion on  their  hands  and  notliing  to  do  with 
it,  go  in,  without  a moment’s  hesitation, 
for  social  reform.  The  fact  that  they  re- 
ceive no  remuneration  for  their  arduous 
tasks  reassures  their  parents,  who  view 
it  as  almost  the  wholly  natural  thing 
about  their  surprising  daughters.  It  helps 
them  to  class  social  reform  among  femi- 
nine accomplishments  and  takes  the  sting 
from  the  strange  sight  of  the  most  charm- 
ing of  the  younger  generation,  spending 
their  time  in  Settlement  Houses  instead 
of  dt  home. 

The  married  women  who  do  not  like  to 
face  the  fac‘t  that  being  a woman,  though 
amusing,  is  not  enough  to  keep  one  fully 
employe<l,  work  so  hard  and  so  extremely 
capably  at  the  task  of  civic  betterment 
that  tiieir  income,  though  not  precisely 
the  result  of  their  work,  is  more  nearly 
apportioned  to  their  output  than  it  has 
ever  been  before.  Even  the  most  frivolous 


people  pretend  they  are  not,  and  worldly 
old  gentlemen,  in  tlicir  effort  to  be  correct, 
attend  public  dinners  and  nobly  risk  in- 
digestion so  that  countenance  may  be 
given  to  the  many  speakers  who  long  to 
enunciate  the  words,  ” Something  must  be 
done!” 

It  is  a rush  that  carries  some  of  us 
off  our  feet,  and,  protesting  pitt^ously  at 
such  precipitation,  we  demand  to  know 
what  is  to  be  the  end  of  it.  If  every 
worker  h.as  a minimum  wage,  and  all  his 
children  are  well  nourished  and  well 
clothed  and  well  educated,  and  if  vocation 
bureaus  help  him  to  choose  his  work,  and 
labor  exchanges  help  him  to  get  it,  and 
efficiency  engineers  make  his  work  so 
agreeable  and  profitable  that  he  becomes 
a substantial  consumer,  and  if  one  so- 
ciety makes  him  moral  and  another  makes 
his  heredity  of  the  best,  and  if  legisla- 
tion removes  criminals  and  imbeciles  from 
among  us  and  lifts  the  penalization  of 
being  strong,  and  if  public  opinion  makes 
the  terms  “ man  ” and  “ woman  ” merely 
terms  of  differentiation  and  not  terms  of 
opprobrium  used  with  mutual  heat  by 
both  parties,  and  if  economic  pressure 
having  ceased  to  press  makes  all  its  corol- 
laries vanish  with  it — why,  then,  in  a 
hundred  years’  time,  what  will  there  be 
left  for  a'ny  of  us  to  do? 

If  all  the*  reforms  are  finished  and  all 
the  bad  times  are  over,  won’t  we  be  rather, 
os  it  were,  bored?  Of  course  we  will  have 
to  study  earnestly  the  art  of  spending  our 
money  according  to  the  high  standards 
that  will  then  exist.  That  will  be  some- 
thing of  a nuisance;  and  there  will  still 
be  the  weather,  and  with  so  much  leisure 
on  our  hands  we  will  have  the  very  gen- 
uine perplexity  of  wondering  what  to  do 
Avith  it.  Relatives?  They  will  still  re- 
main: no  one  has  thought  of  doing  away 
with  relatives,  though  there  has  been  a 
faint  movement  toward  suppressing  them, 
and — but  how  could  we  have  forgotten? — 
there  will  still  be  us.  We  will  each  be 
as  bad  as  ever.  What  a complete  so- 
lace! Reform  need  no  longer  frighten 
any  one. 

When  everything  is  as  it  should  be,  we 
will  still  each  have  ourselves  to  battle 
with.  The  rich,  inexhaustible  fund  of  our 
own  stupidities,  and  failures  and  futili- 
ties, the  strikes  and  labor  troubles,  and 
graft  and  immoralities,  of  which  we  each 
privately  know  ourselves  to  be  constituted, 
they  will  always  furnish  for  us  tliat  turgid 
quality  which  we  spend  our  days  in  trying 
to  eliminate.  If  we  eradicate  war  be- 
tween countries  w’e  can  still  experience 
it  in  the  nursery,  and  if  we  Iwnish  poverty 
we  will  continue  to  find  it  warping  our 
enthusiasms  and  spirits.  When  the  world 
is  of  a beautiful  orderliness,  we  will  each 
retain  as  a souvenir  of  its  past  ourselves, 
and  while  we  are  secretly  imbibing  at  the 
private  cupboard  of  our  incorrigible  hu- 
man jierversity  we  will  chuckle  to  think 
we  are  the  ones  who  created  the  perfec- 
tion existing  outside. 


TTie  First  Bank-Notes 


The  beginning  of  the  bank-note  is  a 
rather  flattering  commentary  on  the  hon- 
esty of  the  people  of  that  time.  The 
first  ones  in  England  were  printed  forms 
with  the  amount  written  in  by  hand  and 
were  for  forty  pounds  and  upward.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  this  offered  an  ex- 
cellent chance  for  dishonesty,  forgeries 
were  comparatively  rare.  The  paper  AA’as 
of  the  ordinary  white  kind,  but  Wales 
soon  took  the  precaution  of  manufacturing 
a peculiarly  marked  paper.  At  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  small  notes  for 
one  and  tw’o  pounds  were  in  circulation, 
and  forgery’  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  352  [>erson8  were  convicted  in  Eng- 
land in  one  year. 

The  government  then  set  about  to  find 
some  method  of  foiling  the  forgers. 
Special  water  marks  engine  turned,  orna- 
mentAl  figures,  pictures,  emblematical  and 
historic,  were  tried  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  notes  with  considerable  success.  Then 
came  the  discovery  of  photography,  which 
proved  a boon  to  the  imitator,  and 
forgeries  again  increased. 

In  order  to  check  the  issue  of  spurious 
notes,  Henry  Bradbury  in  1856  invented 
a process  called  “anti-photographic  bank- 
note printing.”  This  consisted  in  print- 
ing one  portion  in  one  color  over  which 
another  protective  color  was  used,  and 
over  this  a third. 

When  copper  plates  were  used  for  en- 
graving they  so  easily  wore  out  that 
impressions  soon  became  dim  and  blurred. 
This  also  made  easier  the  wo^  of  the 
forger.  An  American  name(l 
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' THE  BEST  WORM  LOZENGES  for  CHILDREN  are 
BROWN’S  VERMIFUGE  COMFITS,  as  cenU  a box.*** 


1849  intro<luced  into  England  a transfer 
process.  The  impression  was  taken  from 
a steel  plate  on  a soft  steel  cylinder  which 
was  pressed  fiat  and  hardened.  Another 
method  was  a film  of  steel  on  copper.  The 
paper  was  made  by  hand,  of  pure  linen 
rags,  but  all  bank-note  paper  is  now  ma- 
chine made,  as  it  is  of  more  even  grain 
and  texture. 

The  lowest  denomination  of  tlie  English 
bank-note  is  now  five  |>ounds,  a little  Usw 
than  twenty-five  dollars.  It  looks  very- 
large  to  Americana,  for  it  is  five  W eight 
indies  in  size;  but  it  is  always  clean  and 
crisp — indeed,  a dirty’,  ragged  English 
note  is  positively  unknoAvn.  Its  average 
life  is  only  about  six  AA'eeks,  and  it  is 
never  reissued  after  being  returned  to  the 
bank. 

“Wild -cat”  paper  money’,  so  called 
because  issued  by  private  banking  institu- 
tions, often  of  questionable  stability.  Avas 
current  in  this  country  about  the  midille 
of  the  last  century  and  is  still  within  the 
memory  of  many.  This  offered  such  shin- 
ing inducements  to  the  forg<‘r  that  a 
large  force  of  detectiv’es  Avas  kept  busy, 
but  the  passing  of  stringent  laws  in  the 
different  states  after  a time  abolished 
entirely  the  issue  of  these  notes. 

Die  earliest  paper  money  issued  in 
America  aa-hs  in  Massachusetts  in  1690.  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  clamorous 
soldiers.  The  first  authorized  by  the 
Continental  Congress  was  in  May.  1775. 
Six  years  later  it  ceased  to  circulate  as 
moneA’. 

Bifijamin  Franklin  and  his  partner,  D. 
k Colony  of 

* DjJal'fcc.  On  the  face  of  the.  note  in 
(ojbpieuous  letters  was  the  Warning,  “ To 
counterfeit  is  death.” 


A manufacturer  insures  against  fire  losses 
and  takes  out  policies  in  credit  indemnity 

and  bonding  companies  for  the  protection  of  his  business. 


Fire,  failures,  and  defalcations  represent  more  or  less  tangible 
losses  which  can  be  guarded  against. 

There  is  one  form  of  loss,  however,  that  is  intangible  and 
insidious^  because  it  cannot  be  computed  in  dollars  and  cents 
nor  can  it  be  readily  detected — but  it  is  a real  loss  and  saps  the 
profits  of  the  business.  It  is  the  time  loss. 

Loss  of  working  time  cuts  into  your  business  in  the  three 
ways  illustrated  just  as  surely  as  mistakes  in  figuring  the  cost 
of  material  cut  into  your  profits. 

Fortunately,  there  is  an  insurance  against  time  losses. 


International  Time  and  Cost- 
Keeping  Systems 


An  International  System  will  STOP  LOSSES  ON  YOUR 
PAY  ROLL  by  preventing  payment  for  time  not  earned.  You 
will  obtain  the  benefit  of  all  of  the  employee’s  working  time,  and 
you  will  do  it  in  a way  that  will  get  his  co-operation  and  support 
— because  the  system  is  as  fair  to  employee  as  to  employer. 
It  is  a record  of  the  employee  made  by  himself.  Only  the  habitual 
late-comer  and  early-leaver  has  anything  to  fear  from  an  Inter- 
national System. 


An  International  System  will 
enable  you  to  increase  your 
productive  capacity  because 
your  plant  will  be  in  full  opera- 
tion from  the  time  it  opens 
until  the  closing  whistle  blows. 
Employees  coming  late  or  going 
early  diminish  productive  ca- 
pacity immensely,  and  the  em- 
ployer pays  for  every  minute 
lost  or  wasted  while  the  ma- 
chinery is  humming. 


An  International  System  will 
enable  you  to  extend  your 
markets  by  putting  your  time 
keeping  on  a strict  efficiency 
basis.  Time  leaks  that  now 
keep  cost  of  production  and 
prices  to  a point  that  shuts 
you  out  of  some  markets  can 
be  conserved  and  applied  to  an 
extension  of  territory. 


International  Systems  are  used  by  all  kinds  of  manufacturers 
and  merchants  everywhere.  They  are  used  for  day  work  and 
piece  work;  for  parts  of  jobs  or  jobs  as  a whole;  for  entire  plants 
or  certain  departments.  There  is  no  condition  under  which 
labor  is  employed  where  International  Systems  cannot  be  used  to 
advantage.  One  manufacturer  uses  an  International  Time 
Recorder  in  his  engine-room  as  a check  on  watchmen  at  dif- 
ferent stations;  trucking  companies  use  them  to  “keep  tab” 
on  teams  and  drivers;  storekeepers  use  them  to  keep  the  time 
of  their  delivery  and  messenger  boys;  in  some  manufacturing 
plants  they  are  used  to  record  the  time  of  certain  intricate 
or  difficult  processes  of  manufacture  as  well  as  to  keep  the  time 
of  men. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  an  International  System  as  applied 
to  your  business.  We  have  field  men  in  most  of  the  principal 
cities  and  adjacent  territory  who  are  experts  in  this  work. 


International  Time  Recording  Co. 

of  New  York 


Lock  Box  975 
ENDICOTT,  N.  Y. 


LONDON  OFFICE: 
International  Time  Recording  Co. 

Al  City  Road,  London.  E.  C.,  England 


QERLIN  OFFICE: 

International  Time  Recording  Co.,  m.b  h 
...  lin,  S.  W.,  Germany 
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HARPER’S  Weekly 


THE  “PORK  BARREL” 
PROBLEM 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

wisdom  of  some  plan  which  makes  con- 
tributions from  large  exb^mal  sources  of 
supply  depend  both  for  their  existence  and 
their  * size  upon  a community’s  proven 
willingness  for  internal  financial  co-oj)era- 
tion. 

2.  — It  tcfould  encourage  statesmanship. 
The  four  worst  enemies  of  broad  con- 
structive legislation  at  Washington  have 
been  the  “ spoils  system.”  the  liigh  pro- 
tective tariff,  pensions,  with  the  excessive 
number  of  private  bills,  and  the  “ pork 
barrel.”  They  are  all  the  direct  result  of 
the  same  baneful  special-privilege  idea. 
A generation  ago  a Congressman  was  apt 
to  consider  his  duties  mainly  accomplished 
if  he  could  secure  fat  federal  jobs,  favor- 
able schedules,  and  lilieral  pensions  for 
his  favored  constituents,  as  well  as  a goo<l 
slice  of  “pork”  for  his  district.  The  re- 
markable progress  of  civil-service  reform 
has  greatly  reduced  the  first  trouble,  and 
the  national  uprising  against  tariff-making 
by  big  nianufacturers  is  slowly  curing  the 
second;  but  the  third  and  fourth  are  as 
threatening  as  ever.  As  long  as  there  are 
large  unrestricted  opportunities  for  spoils 
of  any  kind,  the  less  far-sighted  Senators 
and  Representatives  will  be  apt  to  spend 
their  time  pulling  wires  to  secure  local 
appropriations,  instead  of  devoting  it  to 
the  study  of  national  problems.  It  is  the 
system,  ratlier  than  the  individual  Con- 
gressman, that  is  reeponsible  for  these 
conditions — consequently  we  should  all 
share  the  blame.  If  the  system  can  l>e 
altered,  the  abilities  of  Congress  will  be 
freed  for  constructive  legislation. 

3.  — It  would  encourage  local  self-re- 
spect. The  late  Dwight  L.  Moody  ijsed  to 
say  that  he  never  gave  away  a tract,  l>e- 
cause  a man  did  not  get  much  lienefit 
from  a thing  which  cost  him  neither  time 
nor  effort.  Similarly,  it  is  the  community 
which  taxes  itself  to  erect  a new  higli 
school  or  any  other  public  building  that 
really  appreciates  it  most.  If  a small 
town  w'ishes  an  unusually  fine  post-office 
or  a large  Congressional  appropriation 
to  deepen  its  own  particular  harbor, 
local  pride  and  self-respect  should  be 
sufficient  to  meet  at  least  a small 
share  of  the  cost.  The  tendency  to-day 
in  America  is  to  rely  too  much  on  the 
fairy  godmother  at  Washington  and  too 
little  upon  self-sacrificing  efforts  at' home. 
It  would  help  to  restore  the  proj^r  bal- 
ance if  a community  were  rerjuired  to 
show  the  necessity  of  a large  expenditure 
from  the  national  revenue  by  its  willing- 
ness to  help  pay  the  piper.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  where  the  applica- 
tions represented  real  needs  community 
co-operation  would  be  forthcoming.  In  tlie 
case  of  luxuries,  such  as  an  unusually 
large  and  impr€*8sive  building  in  a rela- 
tively small  center,  the  latter  would  have 
to  contribute  toward  the  cost  or  else  con- 
tent itself  with  federal  service  in  mo<lest 
quarters  until  the  pride  of  local  public 
opinion  became  sufficient  to  meet  the 
national  government’s  conditional  offer. 
Largesses  for  which  no  direct  returns  are 
expected  tend  to  become  as  demoralizing 
to  the  civic  sense  of  the  recipient  com- 
munity as  they  are  to  the  self-respect  of 
an  individual. 

4.  — It  would  help  secure  a right  balance 
between  federal  and  local  government.  If 
our  system  cf  government  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful, it  is  essential  that  men  should 
feel  that  both  the  community  bond  and 
the  national  bond  are  strong  and  that  they 
are  intimately  interrelated.  At  present 
the  connection  l)etween  them  is  inade- 
quate, owing  largely  to  the  highly  special- 
ized forms  of  national  taxation,  which  do 
not  directly  remind  the  average  citizen  of 
his  relationship  to  the  central  government. 
If  a new  federal  building  involved  financial 
participation  by  the  locality,  it  would  help 
maintain  a right  attitude  of  the  public 
mind.  Would  not  citizens  better  appre- 
ciate their  twofold  allegiance  to  their 
home  state  and  to  the  all-embracing  na- 
tion if  they  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
small  proportionate  contributions  to  meet 
the  cost  of  permanent  local  improvements 
undertaken  under  the  direction  of  the 
central  government?  And  is  it  not  of 
great  importance  to  have  this  underlying 
principle  recognized  before  the  nation  is 
drawn,  as  it  will  almost  inevitably  be 
drawn,  into  the  greab^st  potential  pork 
barrel  of  American  history — federal  high- 
ways ? 

This  article  merely  indicates  in  outline 
a possible  policy  which  might  be  adopted 
by  Congress  so  as  to  reduce  the  demoraliz- 
ing effects  of  the  present  liaphazard  way 
of  voting  public  money  to  satisfy  local 
interests.  That  the  plan  proposed  would 
1k!  a cure-all  is  not  claimed,  nor  are  the 
difficulties  of  framing  legislation  to  meet 
the  situation  under-estimated.  Perhaps 
the  best  opening  wedge  would  l)e  for  the 
Appropriations  Comm  ittet^i^  the  House  to 
pass  resolntjons  to  the^ffect  >kflt.  h? 
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cratic  principles  of  econohrr  afra  of 
responsibility,  it  would  make  its  recote^ 


FRONT  SEATS  AT  A PREMIUM 


mendations  of  grants  for  purposes  whicli 
mainly  affect  a single  community  depend 
upon  the  latter’s  providing  one-tenth  of 
the  total  sum  required.  If  the  plan  were 
found  to  work  well  after  a few  years  and 
public  opinion  were  behind  it,  it  could  then 
be  incorporated  as  part  of  our  statute  law. 
This  result  would  be  facilitated  if  tlie 
commission  of  inquiry’,  wisely  called  for 
by  the  last  section  of  this  year’s  “ Pub- 
lic Buildings”  act  should  report  in  its 
favor,  under  the  clause  directing  it  to 
frame  a standard  or  standards  by  which 
the  size  and  cost  of  public  buildings  shall, 
as  far  as  practicable,  l)e  determinetl.  . . 

My  impression  is  that  with  the  passing 
of  such  a resolution  the  days  of  the  pork 
barrel  as  a national  scandal  would  be 
numbered.  Congressmen  might  at  first 
oppose  the  plan  as  cutting  down  their 
opportunities  for  rendering  home  favors, 
but  in  the  end  self-interest  would  drive 
them  to  its  support  even  if  enlightened 
statesmanship  did  not.  They  would  find, 
as  they  have  found  in  the  case  of  the 
“ merit  system,”  that  ever}’  possibility  to 
make  one  constituent  grateful  by  the 
granting  of  spoils  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  certainty  of  making  two 
hostile  through  their  being  withheld.  In 
the  end  Senators  and  Representatives 
would  welcome  the  relief  from  charges 
of  favoritism,  with  its  resultant  unpopu- 
larity, so  often  raised  by  the  local  repre- 
sentatives of  some  particular  federal 
project  which  has  failed  to  pass.  Build- 
ing and  harbor  seekers  at  Washington 
would  have  their  numbers  cut  in  two  in 
a year,  and  those  that  persisted  in  their 
efforts  would  have  to  pass  the  “ merit  ” 
test  of  proving  their  claims  by  their  will- 
ingness and  capacity  to  pay  a small  share 
of  the  necessary  bills. 


Wooden  Spider  Webs  for 
Saving  Birds 


THE  LONG  CONTINUED  POPULARITY 

OF 

HUNTER  BALTIMORE 
RYE 


EXTENDING  OVER  50  YEARS,  IS  OF  ITSELF  CONVINCING  PROOF  THAT 
THE  PREFERENCE  GIVEN  TO  IT  BY  THE  PEOPLE  IS  FOUNDED  UPON  ITS 
SUPERIOR  QUALITY,  ABSOLUTE  PURITY,  AND  UNIFORM  EXCELLENCE 


BUV  YOUR  FURNACE 
$10  DOWN  $10  A MONTH 


Oiir  inontlily  p.nynient  plan  of  selling  direct  saves  yon 
llie  dealer’s  prohls  and  charges  for  iinitullatlun.  The 

Jahant  Furnace 


.System.^’  is  best  for  residences, 
.schools,  notels,  churches,  etc.,  be- 
cause It  delivers  plenty  of  heat 
wherever  and  whenever  desired  at 
a saving  of  to  H in  fuel  bills. 
Install  the  Jahant  yourself.  We 
send  complete  outfit,  freight  pre- 

fiaid  with  special  plans,  detailed 
nstructions,  and  all  necessary  tools 
for  Installation.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  money  refunded. 

Write  for  free  Illustrated  hook 
THE  JAHANT  HEATING  CO. 
159  Mill  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 


Save  '/ato  'k  on  Fuel  Bills 


Harper’s 

Household  Handbook 

AN  EASY  GUIDE  TO  WOMAN’S  WORK 


This  book  tells  how  to  take  care  of  a house; 
how  to  keep  it  clean;  how  to  mend;  how  to  choose 
clothes  and  how  to  make  them;  how  to  buy  food 
and  keep  it;  how  to  take  out  spots;  what  to  do  if 
a child  is  burned  or  poisoned.  All  the  hundred 
questions  dealing  with  kitchen,  attic,  cellar,  and 
nursery  are  answered  in  this  guide  for  the 
housewife. 

I6mo,  Cloth,  $1.00  net 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 


The  life-saving  lighthouse  has  become 
a death-dealing  instrument  for  migratory 
birds.  The  featliered  emigrants,  attracted 
and  blinded  by  the  light,  either  dash 
themselves  against  the  glass  and  masonry 
or  fiy  round  and  round  the  tower  till  they 
drop  from  exhaustion. 

So  wholesale  has  their  slaughter  become 
that  inventors  have  set  to  work  to  devise 
means  for  safeguarding  the  birds.  To 
give  some  idea  of  the  necessity  for  such 
contrivances,  instances  where  actual  count 
was  made  of  the  birds  killed  may  be  of 
interest. 

One  Breton  liglfthouse  killed  five  hun- 
dred woodcock  in  one  night.  In  November, 
at  Barfieur.  eighteen  hundred  woodcock 
were  killed  in  four  nights,  besides  eight 
thousand  birds  of  other  kinds.  Their  dead 
bodies  covered  the  rooks. 

A device  adopted  by  a Friesland  light- 
house consists  of  a horizontal  wheel  from 
which  hangs  a loose  network  which  catches 
the  birds,  thus  preventing  their  fall  to 
the  rooks.  But  Professor  Thysse  has  in- 
vented a life-saving  device  which  so  far 
has  been  found  to  be  the  most  effective 
of  them  all.  It  is  a sort  of  wooden  spider 
web  and  forms  a resting-place  for  the 
birds.  They  go  to  sleep  comfortably  for 
the  night  and  in  the  morning  are  ready 
to  continue  their  flight.  This  wooden 
web  may  be  seen  in  north  Holland  on  the 
tower  of  the  Terschilling  Lighthouse.  In 
one  night  alone  two  thousand  chaffinches 
and  larks  slept  in  the  web  around  the 
light,  and  on  another  night  three  thousand 
fieldfares  occupied  the  same  lodging-house. 


$24,750  Per  Second 

The  Germans  had  recently  in  the  har- 
bor of  Wilhelmshaven  a Krupp  cannon 
that  cost  the  sum  of  $24,750  per  second. 
Each  explosion  of  this  piece  of  ordnance 
cost  $1,050.  Only  05  discharges  were 
possible,  because  the  repeated  actions  of 
the  explosives  produced  erosions  in  the 
bore.  When  it  is  considered  that  after 
the  combustion  of  the  powder  the  projec- 
tile does  not  remain  in  the  cannon  longer 
than  the  fifteenth  part  of  a second,  it  is 
a matter  of  calculation  that  after  the 
ninety-fifth  discharge  the  cannon  would 
have  seen  six  and  one-third  seconds  of  ef- 
fective service.  According  to  this  calcula- 
tion, each  second  in  the  firing  life  of  the 
cannon  would  cost  .$24,750. 


Improving  the  Boomerang 

The  Imomerang  of  the  Australian  native 
is  of  various  shapes  and  patterns.  It  has 
remained  for  an  Englishman  so  to  improve 
the  Australian  cross-shaped  weapon  that 
it  is  no  more  than  a cross  of  plain  wood, 
the  lower  strip  of  the  cross  being  one- 
third  longer  than  the  other  arms  of  it. 
In  throwing  thi.s  the  long  lower  end  of 
the  cross  is  held  firmly  l>etween  the  thumb 
and  finger  vertically,  with  the  plane  of 
the  cross  beside  his  face.  Thrown  seventy- 
five  feet,  the  boomerang  will  not  return, 
|hjutj  |a£|^r|=|  U i-hjas  traversed  one  hundred 
fe^  or  more  the  revolutions  increase 
f^dly."  it  swerves  and  begins  its 

Tetbrn  ^igHT'to  -the  thrower. 
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The  New  Administration  and  China 


VOID  entangling  alliances!” 

This  was  the  first  and  chiefest  ad- 
monition be<iueathed  by  George  Wash- 
ington to  his  countrymen.  Despite 
tlie  inevitable  changes  wrought  by  mighty  na- 
tional expansion,  it  has  lost  no  part  of  its 
force  or  its  wisdom.  Steam  and  electricity 
have  worked  wonders  in  drawing  countries  closer 
to  one  another,  but  the  United  States  still  re- 
mains and  must  necessarily  continue  to  be  an 
isolated  nation.  Becoming  a “world  power”  has 
not  altered  and  cannot  alter  the  situation  created 
by  nature.  Hence  the  immunity  from  interna- 
tional strife  which  affords  our  chief  advantage 
and  constitutes  our  greatest  blessing.  That  by 
our  owm  voluntary  action  we  should  initiate  for- 
feiture of  this  priceless  heritage  seems  incredible; 
and  yet  that  is  precisely  what  has  been  going  on 
under  the  Knox  “ diplomacy  ” ; that  is  precisely 
what  President  Wilson  has  declared  must  stop. 

The  wit  of  man  could  not  conceive  a worse 
entanglement  than  that  invoh'ed  in  the  matter 
of  the  proposed  Chinese  loan.  Consider  the  facts. 
The  new  government  of  China  needed  large  sums 
of  money  for  liquidation  of  indebtedness  to  its 
subjects,  for  internal  improvements,  for  currency 
reform,  and  for  other  purposes  es.sential  to  the 
establishment  of  stability.  It  applied  in  the  cus- 
tomary way  to  European  bankers  for  a loan.  Ordi- 
narily, thanks  to  the  traditional  financial  integrity 
of  the  Chinese,  no  diflBculty  would  have  been  ex- 
perienced. None  was  experienced  as  a matter  of 
fact,  and  the  comparatively  insignificant  tfans- 
action  would  have  beeiv  complete<l  without  caus- 
ing a ripple  but  for  a practically  unprecedented 
circumstance.  The  governments  of  Germany, 
France,  and  Great  Britain  beheld  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  exceptional,  if  not  exclusive, 
commercial  advantages  for  their  traders  if  they 
could  shape  the  conditions  attendant  upon  the 
accommodation,  and  they  promptly  assumed  super- 
visory control.  The  nature  of  the  business  was 
changed  forthwith  from  financial  to  political. 
Russia  and  Japan,  though  huge  borrowers 
money  and  ill  equipped  to  make  advances,  de- 
manded participation. 

The  United  States  followed  suit,  probably  at 
the  instigation  of  Germany,  which,  viewed  appre- 
hensively the  predominance  in  the  cabal  of  Brit- 
ain, France,  and  Russia.  But  why?  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington Wilson,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  and  reputed  originator  of  the  proposal,  sets 
forth  the  reasons  in  his  letter  of  resignation. 

“ The  repeated  utterances  of  the  last  admin- 
istration,” he  writes,  “ must  have  made  it  perfetdly 
clear  that  the  motive  and  purpose  of  the  policy 
now  abandoned  were  first  and  primarily  the  pro- 
tection of  China’s  integrity  and  sovereignty,  the 
uplift  of  the  Chinese  peoi)le  morally,  materially, 
and  governraentally,  the  development  of  China’s 
resounx's,  and  the  maintenance  of  our  traditional 
policy  of  the  ‘ open  door,’  or  equality  of  opiH>r- 
tmiity  for  American  enterprise.  Precisely  bo- 
caus4‘  of  th<‘  idtiniate  ■i)ossibility  of  a measure 
of  fon-ign  control  of  (diiiia’s  finances,  which  may 
Ih!  inferred  from  a study  of  other  eountries  whleh 
have  found  themselves  in  a similar  situation,  it 
was  da^nx'd  inqxTative  that  there  should  be 
American  participation  in  the  li<]iiidation  of 
China’s  finam*es  in  order  to  make  sure  of  the 


sure  “ China’s  integrity  and  protc>etion  ” or  the 
“ uplift  of  the  ChiueS'e  people  morally,  mat(*rially, 
and  govemmentally.”  Vaidting  ambition  to  take 
a high  pflace  as  a “ world  power,”  to  fulfil  our 
“ manifest  destiny,”  and  incidentally  to  build 
great  personal  reputations  was  at  the  bottom  of 
it  all;  and,  secondarily,  were  the  possible  com- 
mercial advantages  frankly  admitted  by  the  other 
nations  as  the  chief  desideratum. 

And  who  was  it  that  “deemed  it  imperative” 
that  there  should  be  American  i)articipation  “ in 
ord'er  to  make  sure  of  the  potent,  friendly,  and 
disinterested  influ'ence  of  the  United  States”? 
Was  it  China?  Not  at  all.  If  a request  for  inter- 
vention by  us  had  come  from  the  new  government, 
the  fact  would  hardly  have  escaiKxl  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington Wilson’s  attention  or  due  emblazonment. 
No;  it  was  our  owm  sapietit  State  Department  and 
none  other  that  felt  the  crying  need  of  making 
“ use  of  reliable  American  bankersv”  And  so  the 
United  States  was  dragged,  into  a complex  situa- 
tion as  a virtual  partner  of  one  European  iwwer 
to  maintain  an  equilibrium  against  three  rival 
nations.  Talk  about  entangling  alliances!  It  is 
to  wonder  that  the  grave  at  Mount  Vernon  still 
holds  its  precious  bones. 

But  it  is  a far  cry  from  the  prosaic  mind  of 
George  Washington  to  the  vivid  imagination  of 
Mr.  Huntington  Wilson.  The  meditation  and 
prayer  in  which  the  former  was  wont  to  indulge 
<K)uld  never  have  produced  expressions  so  grandly 
hyperbolical  as  those  which  spring  from  the  pro- 
fundity of  the  latter, 

“ I hhve  always  thought  ” — from  the  cradle,  so 
to  speak — “ always  thought,”  continues  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington Wilson,  “that  in  the  work  of  advancing 
the  national  interests  and  promoting  tlie  welfare 
of  other  nations  the  financial  force  of  the  United 
States  could  be  marshaled  in  some  manner  to 
present  a safely  united  front  abroad,  where  it 
would  be  like  the  apex  of  a triangle,  but  would 
have  at  home  at  its  base  broad  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity both  for  citizens  desiring  to  invest  and  for 
bankers  desiring  to  engage  in  tht'se  difficult  and 
relatively  risky  ventures.  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  conclusions  reached  are  expressed  uixjn  other 
grounds.” 

As  a figure  of  speech  we  venture  to  assert  that 
this  has  not  been  surpassed,  if  indeed  it  has  been 
c<pialed,  by  words'  comprising  diplomatic  utter- 
ance. A demonstration  so  conclusive  of  the 
power  of  language  to  conceal  thought  whose  ex- 
istence is  nevertheh'ss  deftly  admitted,  would  have 
wrung  tears  of  joy  from  the'  eyes  of  Macihavelli. 

The  blunt  fact,  however,  remains  that  President 
Wilson’s  conclusions  were  indeed  derived  from 
“ other  grounds.”  And  those  conclusions  are : 

( 1 ) We  shall  not  he  a party  to  “ the  pledging  of 
particular  taxes,  some  of  them  antiquated  and  burden- 
some, to  secure  the  loan.” 

(2)  We  shall  not  assist  in  n*<|uiring  “the  adminis- 
tration of  those  taxes  by  foreign  agents.” 

(.3)  We  regard  as  “(obnoxious,  to  the  principles 
upon  which  tlie  government  of  our.  own  people  rests” 
any  assum))tion  hy  this  government  of  responsibility, 
even  by  implication,  for  tlie  payment  of  such  a loan. 

(4)  Wc  foresee  that  the  assum])tiun  of  sucli  re- 
sponsibility Jiiight  “in  sonu*  uiibappy  contingency” 
require  “forcible  interference  in  the  financial,  ainl 
even  the  political,  affairs  of  that  great  Oriental  state 
i»ist  now  awakening  to  a consciousness  of  its  j)owcr 
ami  its  obligittions  to  its  people.” 


I)re8enco  of  the  potent,  friendly,  and  disinterested  ^ “ Tlie  government  of  the  Ignited  States  is  not 
influence  of  the  United  States.  The  only  prac-  only  willing,  but  CAnicstly  desirous,”  the  President 
ticable  method  of  such  participation  was  by  the  says,  idainly.  “of  aiding  the  great  (fliiucse  people 
use  of  reliable  Americau'^wutkers.”  | in  every  way  that  is  con-iistent  with  their  untram- 

Thej^fi«t  j lu-jinwily  ”/p\tpi^s/^(iirtum-  moled  (k'velopmcnt  and  its  own  inmiemorial  prin- 
bug.  NofTne^raost  or  ciples.  The  awakening  of  the  jMsqdc  of  China 

could  be  convinced  of  a primary  pApose  to  in-  >.»  a cousciousuess  of  their  iiossibilities  un.Jor  free 


government  is  the  most  significant,  if  not  the  most 
momentous,  event  of  our  generation.  With  this 
movement  and  aspiration  the  American  people 
are  in  profound  sympathy.  They  certainly  wish 
to  participate,  and  participate  very  generously,  in 
opening  to  tlie  Chinese  and  to  the  use  of  the 
world  the  almost  untouched  and  iierhaps  unrivaled 
resources  of  China,” 

But  the  government  of  the  United  States  will 
not  become  a party  to  enforced  imposition  of  a 
loan  or  of  anything  else  upon  a helpless  people. 
Nor  will  it  persist  in  a mistaken  undertaking 
which  not  only  involves  entangling  alliances,  but 
also  implies  a readiness  to  turn  its  guns,  if  need 
or  pretext  should  arise,  upon  those  struggling  to 
achieve  self-government, 

“ The  conditions  of  the  loan,”  the  President  con- 
tinues, “ seem  to  us  tb  touch  very  nearly  the 
administrative  independence  of  China  itself;  and 
this  administration  does  not  feel  that  it  ought, 
even  by  implication,  to  lie  a party  to  those  con- 
ditions. The  responsibility  on  its  ]>art  which 
would  lx;  implied  in  requesting  the  bankers  to 
undertake  tlie  loan  might  conceivably  go  the 
length  in  some  unhapp.v  contingency  of  forcible 
interference  in  the  financial,  and  even  the  polit- 
ical, affairs  of  that  great  Oriental  state,  just  now 
awakening  to  a consciousness  of  its  power  and  of 
its  obligations  to  its  people.  The  conditions  in- 
clude not  only  the  pledging  of  particular  taxes, 
some  of  them  antiquated  and  burdemsome,  to  se- 
cure the  loan,  but  also  the  administration  of  those 
taxes  by  foreign  agents.  The  resixmsibility  on 
the  part  of  our  government  implied  in  the  en- 
couragement of  a loan  thus  secured  and  admin- 
istered is  plain  enough  and  is  obnoxious  to  the 
principles  upon  which  the  government  of  our  peo- 
ple rests.” 

So  we  withdraw'  quietly  but  definitely  from  our 
entcriirise  into  which  W'e  should  nevtr  have  been 
draw’ll.  Whatever  our  government  can  do  proper- 
ly and  consistently  to  aid  the  new  republic  w’ill 
l>e  done  freely  and  gladly,  but  the  intimation  is 
plain  that  nothing  wdll  be  done  except  with  tlie 
full  acquiescence,  if  not  indeed  by  specific  request, 
of  the  new  republic. 

So  far  as  our  own  traders  and  manufacturers 
are  concerned.  President  Wilson  squarely  pledges 
Hie  administration  to  “ legislative  measures  nect‘S- 
sar>’  to  give  Amerioau  merchants,  contractors,  and 
engineers  the  banking  and  other  financial  facili- 
ties which  they  now’  lack,  and  without  which  they 
are  at  a serious  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
ether  industrial  and  commercial  rivals.”  That 
should  suffice.  In  any  case  it  is  as  mudi  as  the 
government  ought  under  any  circumstances  to  do 
or  try  to  do.  What,  if  any,  specific  “ legislative 
moasim's  ” the  President  has  in  mind  an^  not 
divulged,  although  sadly  noedeil  extension  of  bank- 
ing facilities  seemingly  is  one.  To  this  there 
should  lx>  no  objcx?tion.  The  complaint  of  our  ex- 
porters that  their  business  .suffers  from  the  neces- 
sity of  dealing  with  foreign  bankers  closely  asso- 
ciated w’ith  their  rivals  is  w-ell  fo'unded  and  should 
be  luH'd(*d.  Our  total  export  ^nd  import  trade 
with  China  now  amounts  to  less  than  .$«i( ),()()( l.ODH 
and  is  growing  too  slowly.  The  breaking  of  the 
loan  agreement,  while  w’holly  justifiable  in-  itself, 
clearly  intensifies  the  duty  of  the  administratioii 
to  remove  all  artificial  barriers  in  justice  no  loss 
to  the  Chinese  than  to  our  own  nianufacturers. 

The  American  bankers  who  were  inveigled  into 
the  six-powoi  euterpris<>  betray  no  sigius  of  disap- 
])ointu;ent  at  the  iijcvitalde  outcome  of  a cbangi* 
in  goveniment  whieQiii^klsflilil^  Ji[\'t)lv'e<l  a i-hangi* 
in  ]K)U<-y.  'Phey  iwfcfTvrt  rcluefant- 

ly  for  the  priniarj’ip&lMiy  o-D\Ii^ltpJiiCg  the  market 
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for  American  products.  That  they  could  have 
handled  their  proportion  of  the  loan  successfully 
and  at  a profit  may  be  taken  for  granted,  but  it 
would  have  been  a complicated  and  harassing 
operation,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
money  that  would  have  been  employed  cannot  be 
invested  elsewhere  to  greater  advantage.  If  the 
ultimate  outcome  should  be  the  using  of  the 
millions  set  aside  for  China  in  the  development 
of  Alaska,  as  a conse<juence  of  a liberalizing  in 
the  idiotic  policy  which  is  actually  depopulating 
that  most  promising  territory,  there  would  be  oc- 
casion for  gemiine  rejoicing.  But  that  is  another 
story.  The  immediate  result  seems  to  be  that  the 
bankers  have  emerged  from  the  affair  considerably 
out  of  pocket,  but  with  distinct  credit  to  them- 
selves. 

The  minor  phases  of  the  somewhat  abrupt 
change  in  governmental  policj"  re<iuire  only  pass- 
ing notice.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  IIuntingtox  Wil- 
son, after  having  continued  in  office  by  Secretary 
Bryan’s  urgent  request,  had  technical  cause  for 
complaint  at  being  ignored  as  the  proper  officer 
to  promulgate  the  declaration.  His  insistence, 
however,  that  he  should  have  been  “ consulted  ” 
was  silly.  What  would  have  been  the  .sense  of 
the  President  perfunctorily  seeking  advice  which 
he  knew  in  advance  he  would  not  accept?  The 
terms  in  which  the  Assistant  Secretary  couched 
his  resignation,  moreover,  were  quite  peevish  and 
bumptious  enough  to  justify  the  curtness  of  the 
President’s  acceptance.  We  must,  nevertheless, 
accord  Mr.  Huntington  Wilson  credit  for  his 
perspicacity  in  recognizing  that,  since  it  was  im- 
practicable for  two  statesmen  of  divergent  views 
though  of  the  same  name  to  manage  our  affairs 
of  state,  he  was  the  one  whose  stepping  aside 
would  be  the  more  favorably  regarded  by  the  pub- 
lic. Even  Mr.  Hi;ntington  Wilson  could  hardly 
expect  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson  to  resign  during  his 
first  month  of  service. 

We  take  no  stock  in  the  report  that  the  admin- 
istration contemplates  recognizing  tlie  Chinesi^  re- 
public forthwith.  The  existing  government  is  as 
wholly  personal  as  even  the  Mexican  government 
was  under  Diaz.  The  National  Council  no  longer 
makes  even  a pretense  of  exercising  authority. 
The  a.stute  and  cynical  Yuan  Siiih-K'ai  wields 
the  full  power  of  a dictatorship  and  doubtless 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time  to  come. 
Some  sort  of  election  is  to  be  held  shortly,  and 
it  is  possible  that  tlie  adoption  of  a constitution 
will  clear  the  atmosphere,  but  in  the  mean  time 
there  can  lie  no  question  that  the  present  method 
of  ruling  is,  in  the  words  of  President  Wilson, 
^‘obnoxious  to  tlie  principles  upon  which  our 
[own]  people  rests,”  ,Surely  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  act  when  a Parliament  has  been  actually  chosen. 

It  is  to  hope  and  cxiiect  that  by  that  time  Sec- 
retary Bryan  will  have  come  to  full  realization 
of  the  nicely  discriminative  nature  of  President 
Wil.son's  heart-felt  message  to  the  Linc’oln  birth- 
day party  to  the  effect  that  it  is  from  Mr.  Bryan's 
lienign  presence,  not  from  his  prolonged  absence, 
that  he  derives  so  large  a measure  of  what  he 
aptly  and  happily  designates  as  “comfort.” 
fX.  B. — A red  tag  is  attached  to  the  last  paragraph.) 


bill  and  then  a Senate  bill  and  then  a conference 
committee  bill — but  merely  a bill  or  bills  which, 
originating,  as  tliey  should,  in  the  House,  will 
be  only  reasonably  amended  in  the  Senate  and 
will  give  the  conference  committee  comparative- 
ly little  to  do.  Meanwhile  the  President  is  felt 
in  every  move,  and  he  has  made  his  own  special 
contribution  by  his  conciliatory  attitude  toward 
the  low-tariff  Republicans. 

Excellent!  Excellent!  This  is  not  only  the 
right  way  to  tariff  reform.  It  is  the  right  way 
to  cverj’thing  else  tlie  Democratic  party  has  prom- 
ised to  the  people;  it  is  the  right  way  to  the 
party's  own  best  chance  of  holding  the  people’s 
confidence. 

One  Way  with  the  Combinations 

The  question  is,  liow  best  can  tlie  ideal  be  obtained? 
There  seems  to  be  no  question,  judging  from  ex- 
perience, that  the  present  way — private  management 
and  ownership,  subordinated  to  public  interests  and 
under  rational  control  and  regulation  by  national, 
state,  or  nuinicipal  bodies — is  the  best. 

Such  is  the  thesis  concerning  great  incor- 
IKiratcd  enterprises,  and  particularly  those  which 
are  public  utilities  and  natural  monopolies,  which 
President  Vail,  of  the  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
combination,  argues  once  more,  this  time  in  the 
AiJaviic  Monthly.  He  does  it  so  simply  and 
clearly  that  anybody  can  follow  him,  reasoning 
first  on  general  grounds  and  then  from  an  ad- 
mirably candid  resume  of  the  history  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company.  By  “ the  present  way  ” he 
does  not  mean  the  old  way  of  corporations,  but 
the  now  way — the  way  of  those*  that  have  candid- 
ly accepted  the  rightfulne.ss  as  well  as  the  fact 
of  governmental  regulations,  the  right  as  well  as 
tlie  might  of  the  jiublic  to  protect  itself.  He  takes 
no  conijilimentaiy^  view  of  such  corporation  heads 
as  still  try  to  hold  out  for  the  old  arbitrary  way. 

His  may,  therefore,  be  reasonably  taken  as  the 
last  word  of  enlightened  corporation  headship  as 
develoix'd  up  to  the  present  time,  and  therefore 
something  that  wo  cannot  afford  to  neglect.  For 
is  it  not  clear  that  we  nnust  sooner  or  later  make 
up  our  minds  dcHnitely  either  to  accept  and  try 
to  iK-rfect.  or  elst;  to  reject  for  .something  else, 
this  general  plan  with  the  bigger  kinds  of  busi- 
ness? It  must  lx?  this  or  something  else.  If 
this,  then  we  ought  to  shape  our  laws  accordingly 
and  do  it  consistently,  systematically.  If  not 
this,  then  what? 

That  last  is  a question  it  is  high  time  we  were 
asking  oursclvi's,  not  exciteilly  or  in  a fright 
or  a hurry,  but  very  seriously  and  responsibly. 
Indeed,  tliere  is  upon  all  those  charged  with 
government — wlK*ther  e.xecutives,  legislatures,  or 
courte — the  constant  m’cessity  of  asking  it.  For 
how  can  they  deal  with  this  great  matter  at  all 
to  any  good  results  unless  they  have  some  clear 
conception  of  the  general  end  and  ideal  which 
we  ought  to  be  aiming  at  ? Yet  deal  with  it  they 
must. 

One  alternative,  of  course,  is  government  owner- 
ship of  certain  utilities  now  private;  it  has  sincere 
advocates.  Another,  of  course,  is  Socialism.  Per- 
haiw  we  ought  to  say  that  a third  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  big  combinations  altogether,  but  it  seems 


when  the  Commons  took  away  power  from  the 
Lords. 

It  seems  probable  that  France  will  have  to  make 
a constitutional  change  also,  to  get  rid  of  this 
injustice  in  her  system.  True,  it  is  announced 
that  the  new  B.arthou  ministry  will  drop  the  issue 
for  the  time,  to  get  through  the  army  bill  and 
other  pressing  measures.  But  the  postponement 
can  hardly  be  for  long.  It  is  true,  too,  that  France 
has  no  such  means  of  accomplishing  changes  as 
the  English  constitution  affords;  there  is  no  crown 
prerogative,  for  instance,  to  be  used  in  swamping 
a too  obstinate  Upper  House  with  new  members. 
Maybe  the  change  will  have  to  come  irregularly, 
even  violently.  Still,  it  would  be  a poor  sort  of 
faith  in  the  Republic  that  would  not  credit  her  with 
strength  enough  to  change  one  feature  of  her  sys- 
tem, even  after  her  people  have  willed  the  change, 
without  destroying,  upsetting  the  whole. 

The  Administration  and  New  England 

New  England  has  already,  as  we  predicted,  been 
called  on  for  men  to  fill  a post  quite  as  honorable 
as  membership  in  the  Cabinet.  To  two  of  her 
eminent  citizens  in  succession  our  most  distin- 
guished ambassadorship  has  been  offered,  and  with 
general  popular  approval.  Both  have  declined. 

Is  it  significant  that  they  were  both,  however, 
men  j)f  a generation  older  than  that  now  generally 
found  in  office?  We  trust  not.  Nobody  wants 
to  believe  that  New  England  is  running  out  of  the 
stock  that  has  borne  so  many  statesmen  of  truly 
national  quality.  Perhaps  it  is  merely  that  of  late 
years  New  England  has,  in  the  matter  of  states- 
manship, come  to  near  putting  all  her  eggs  in  one 
basket.  The  Republican  basket  is  broken  and  the 
eggs  spilled.  But  we  trust  they  are  not,  there- 
fore, regarded  as  broken,  and  it  certainly  won’t 
be  like  New  England  if  she  isn’t  soon  bringing 
other  eggs  to  market,  anyhow.  When  the  Federal- 
ist basket  broke,  that  didn’t  long  prevent  her 
turning  up  with  another  Adams  and  a Webster 
and  a lot  of  others  besides. 

The  Pay  of  Ambassadors 

Mr.  M(  Co.MBS  has  declined  to  bo  ambassador 
to  France  because  he  cannot  afford  the  time  or 
the  money,  and  President  Wilson  makes  his  re- 
fusal the  occasion  to  deplore  that  “the  country' 
has  to  ask  such  sacrifices  of  those  who  are  invited 
to  serve  it  abroad,  a service  which  every  year 
becomes  more  exacting  and  more  important.” 

Yes,  it  is  a pity.  The  manner  of  life  of  our 
ambassadoj-s  .in  the  capitals  of  Europe  could  be 
considerably  simplified  without  detriment  to  our 
interests,  but  the  provision  now  made  is  utterly 
inadtHjuate  for  even  such  simplified  life.  Take 
our  embassy  at  London.  There  is  no  need  of  send- 
ing men  to  London  to  .spend  $150,000  a year  in 
our  service,  but  we  should  provide  for  them  to 
live  in  a manner  modestly  suitable  to  the  station 
we  expect  them  to  fill. 

But  Congress  won’t  do  it.  Its  provision  for  our 
ambassador  to  London  is  a salary  of  $17,500  and  a 
little  something  for  office  expenses. 

We  .suppose  that  sum  will  buy  in  London  about 
what  it  will  buy  in  New  York.  A man  that  has 
i^  lK?re  can  hire  himself  a very  mxxlest  city  house 


Better  and  Better 

Whatever  else  we  may  hope  for  from  the  siK-cial 
session,  everybody  understands  that  its  first  busi- 
ness is  to  enact  a Democratic  tariff.  More  than 
that:  the  success  of  anything  else  it  may  attempt 
will  depend  so  verj'  largely  on  this,  its  initial 
enterprise,  that  sensible  people  are  disposed  to  jxist- 
pone  all  talk  of  other  things  until  we  have  as.sur- 
ance  that  the  tariff  job  will  be  handled  rightly 
and  exiieditiously. 

Of  course  there  can  be  no  absolute  assurance 
till  tlie  thing  is  done,  and  we  are  no  advocate  of 
cock-sureness  while  there  is  still  even  the  possi- 
bility of  failure.  But  it  is  no  more  than  just  to 
praise  at  once  the  admirably  basiness-like  way  in 
which  the  Dernocrat.s  have  gone  about  this  task 
and  to  congratulate  them  on  the  number  of  ob- 
stacles they  have  already  avoid<‘d  or  nunoved. 
They  began  well  in  the  short,  session  when  the 
House  Commit tx'c  on  Ways  and  Means  h(dd  its 
preliminary  hearing  and  did  a lot  of  ])r<‘liminary 
work.  The  Staiate.  during  the  hriof  session  called 
immediately  after  the  inauguration,  promptly  did 
its  i>art  by  organizing  the  Kinance  Committee 
in  a way  t<*  iiusure  tlie  control  of  it  by  thorough- 
gfiiiig  tariff  reformers.  Now  we  learn  that  the 
leailers  of  the  two  Houses  have  arrangi'd  a plan 


of  conferences  and  of  co-<  ix’ration  wlii<di.  while 
it  leaves  each  House  with  its  projx^r  fri'cdom  and 


prerogatives,  bids  faif^to 


between , them.  Ttj 
a (ft*  gollift  to  have  x 


to  us  too  plainly  impracticable  to  be  worth  con- 
sidering. Maybe  there  are  other  alternatives. 
But  the  main  thing  is  that  here  is  the  plan  we 
have  gradually  though  imperfectly  evolved  in 
practice.  Shall  we  .stick  to  it  and  make  the  best 
of  it?  If  no,  then  surely  advocates  of  something 
different  should  come  forw'ard  and  expound  and 
argue  their  theses  as  candidly  as  Mr.  Vail  does  his. 

The  Contretemps  in  France 

'rile  sudden  downfall  of  the  Briand  Ministry 
may  have  come  a little  inopportunely  for  this  and 
other  journals  which  had  just  been  debating  on 
the  possibilities  of  what  the  London  Times  calls 
“the  new  France.”  But  a mere  change  of  minis- 
tries is  no  longer  terrifying  to  believers  in  the 
Third  Republic.  For  our  own  part,  we  decline 
to  give  over  our  optimism  even  in  view  of  the 
troublesome  situation  and  problem  which  Briand’s 
fall  particularly  emphasizes. 

It  is,  howi'ver,  a very  grave  matter  indeed,  this 
sethaek  to  electoral  reform  in  France.  For  elec- 
toral reform,  with  the  particular  object  of  destroy- 
ing the  influence  of  i)atroMage  on  elections  as  well 
as  the  general  objects  of  making  th(*m  fairer  and 
more  open  to  talent,  and  their  results  more  truly 
cxiircssive  of  tlu*  ])oindar  will,  is  urgently  needed. 
It  lias  also  hc('n  clearly  demanded  by  the  people. 
The  obduracy  of  th<*  Senate,  due  to  its  own  un- 
T(“pre-<entative  character.  <*r(‘ates,  accordingly,  a 
situation  (piift'  coiniiarable  to  that  in  England 
which  finally  forced  a great  constitutional  change. 


for  $3,.500;  can  keep,  pay,  and  feed  about  four 
women-servants,  and  can  maintain  comfortably 
a family  of,  say,  five  persons.  That  will  cost  for 
wages,  food,  drink,  fuel,  and  hou-sehold  supplies 
$6.0(K)  a year;  but  his  entertainments  must  be 
few,  small,  and  modest.  He  has  still  $8,000  to 
spend  on  clothes  for  his  family,  on  the  education 
of  his  children  or  their  separate  maintenance,  for 
a house  somewhere  to  live  in  in  summer,  on  cabs, 
clubs,  car  fare,  newspapers,  travel,  charities, 
church,  the  relief  of  relative.s,  life  insurance,  and 
all  the  other  incidents  of  living.  To  keep  a car- 
riage or  an  automobile  is  beyond  his  means. 

A polite  family  that  is  not  too  large  can  rub 
along  on  $17,500  in  a modest  but  perfectly 
healthy  and  cheerful  way  in  New  York,  It  is 
just  about  enough.  But  it  is  not  half  enough  for 
an  American  ambassador  in  London.  He  should 
have  a house  big  enough  for  many  people  to  get 
in  and  out  of  and  move  about  in.  It  will  cost  him 
ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a year  at  least. 
And  to  run  it  suitably— not  extravagantly,  but 
just  suitably— will  cost  fiftwni  or  twenty  thousand 
dollars  more.  And  he  must  have  suitable  vehicles 
to  go  about  in,  and  lots  of  other  things  that  our 
sevent(’en-thousand-dollar  citizen  in  New  York  has 
no  occasion  to  bother  his  head*  with  at  all.  It  is 
absurd  for  our  fric'iids  in  Congress  to  pay  ambas- 
sadors so  meag('rly.  It  disqualifies  all  the  jioor 
men  in  the  country  from  accepting  these  posi- 
tions, and  almj(]F|tj  |rt^ I n|ly  excludes  from  them 
the  men  who  aTe_mp?t  fit  to  Jiol(l_them.  As  a rule, 
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the  brains  and  the  heart  and  the  education  and 
the  money  or  can  get  it,  and  who  know  how  to  live, 
must  look  out  for  and  look  after  the  people  who 
have  not  these  advantages  and  who  don’t  know 
how  to  live.  If  we  are  to  keep  school  in  this 
country  for  all  creation  and  leave  the  Ellis  Island 
door  open  to  a million  new-comers  a year,  we  may 
as  well  make  up  our  minds  that  our  calling  is  to 
he  teachers,  and  that  it  is  time  for  a good  many  of 
us  to  qualify  in  it. 

The  Social  Workers 

We  guess  the  historian  who  writes  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  century  will  say  that  the  most  notable 
thing  that  marked  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  the  rise  of  the  social  workers.  Prob- 
ably he  will  compare  it  to  the  rise  of  the  Wesleys 
in  England.  It  is  a groat  movement,  which  seems 
to  bo  giving  to  our  Protestant  people,  and  especial- 
ly our  Protestant  women,  a vent  for  benevolent 
activity  such  as  has  long  been  afforded  to  the 
religious  women  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Of  course  charitable  work  is  nothing  new  among 
Protestant  women,  but  settlement  work  and  all 
the  kindred  activities  are  new  as  a calling,  and 
the  training  for  them  is  new,  and  the  organiza- 
tion and  the  salaries  and  the  recognition  of  the 
need  and  usefulness  of  this  sort  of  work,  and  the 
comprehension  that  it  is  an  immensely  remunera- 
tive use  of  life — all  that  is  more  or  less  new.  We 
have  got  a great  many  people  on  our  hands  that 
need  looking  after.  Many  of  them  are  people 
whom  we  have  allowed  to  come  here  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  Many  more  are  country-dwellers, 
old  and  new%  somewhat  out  of  touch  with  stimula- 
ting influences  and  all  that  modem  knowledge 
which  is  necessary  to  healthy  and  profitable  mod- 
ern life.  Our  schools,  that  we  brag  of  so  much, 
are  still  very  largely  an  experiment.  We  .are  sure 
we  must  have  schools,  but  we  are  not  at  all  sure 
what  must  be  taught  in  them.  Our  enormous 
factories  and  industrial  institutions  cannot  be 
left  to  themselves.  The  life  that  goes  into  them 
must  be  safeguarded,  or  it  will  be  used  up  like 
so  much  straw  or  wood  and  turned  into  manu- 
factured goods.  Law's  will  do  something,  but  they 
will  not  do  much.  The  chief  thing  the.v  can  do 
is  to  give  power  to  intelligence  and  devotion. 
The  real  work  must  be  done  by  people.  A sword 
is  nothing  by  itself.  A surgeon’s  knife  is  nothing. 
A law  is  nothing  by  itself.  Its  application  and 
enforcement  make  its  worth. 

Get  on  the  Job 

We  have  lots  of  good  people — women  and  men. 
It  is  to  them  that  we  must  look  to  make  this  a 
better  country  than  it  is.  It  needs  improvement; 
needs  it  enormously.  Take  the  much-discussed 
w'hite-slave  traffic,  and  the  dreadful  mix-up  of  the 
police  forces  of  New  York,  Chicago,  and  most 
other  cities  with  prostitution.  Somehow  that  has 
got  to  stop.  We  observe  that  women  are  much 
stirred  up  about  it.  It  is  to-day  the  leading  argu- 
ment for  woman  suffrage.  We  call  the  attention 
of  all  men  and  of  all  our  anti-suffrage  friends 
to  the  fact  that  the  suffragists  throw  it  in  their 
faces  that  there  is  a particularly  infamous  and 
intolerable  traffic  in  women  going  on  that  thou- 
sands of  vile  men  live  by,  and  that  hundreds  of 
salaried  public  officers  are  enriched  by,  and  that 
the  men,  in  w'hose  hands  political  power  is  sup- 
posed to  rest,  can’t  stop  it.  There  is  enough 
powder  in  this  issue  to  blow  up  Tammany  Hall 
and  elect  as  the  next  Mayor  of  New  York  a man 
who  can  be  relied  on  to  clean  up  the  police  and 
chase  the  last  man  out  of  association  with  the 
business  of  prostitution. 

And  there  are  the  Italian  black-hand  and  bomb- 
ex]iloding  scoundrels.  The  furnace  of  the  public 
wrath  is  heating  for  them,  too,  and  heating  for 
every  officer,  high  or  low',  that  invents  obstacles 
to  iinp(*de  tbeir  extermination. 

I'here  is  a great  deal  to  do,  and  part  of  it  is 
in  the  way  of  being  done.  Mr.  Whitman  seems 
ail  eariu'st  man.  But  the  great  pow'er  in  getting 
it  done  is  the  power  of  the  social  workers  whose 
hands  ore  on  the  job,  and  who  have  the  pow’er, 
like  Helkn  Todd,  to  turn  the  light  on  to  situations. 


best  to  rid  our  skirts  of  the  shame  of  maintaining 
a police  force  that  protects  ponderers  and  pimps 
and  venders  of  women,  and  extorts  a tribute  from 
the  melancholy  gains  of  prostitutes.  We  are  with 
him  in  his  efforts  to  the  last  honest  man,  and 
w’oe  to  any  politician,  backed  by  whatever  group 
of  rascals,  that  tries  to  use  powers  delegated  by 
the  people  of  New  York  to  impede  his  honest 
efforts  1 

Suffrage  and  White-slavery 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper^s  Weekly: 

Sib, — If  the  suffrapists  hadn’t  found  the  white-slave 
traihc  ready-made  for  their  chief  argument,  don’t  you 
think  the  militants  w'ould  have  got  it  up?  And  w’ould 
they  now  be  willing  to  have  it  cured  without  votes 
for  women.  Yours,  etc., 

Distbessed  Obsebveb. 

No,  we  don’t  think  they  would  have  got  it  up. 
Oh  no! 

Whether  some  of  them  would  not  prefer  to 
nurse  it  along  for  the  good  of  the  cause  seems 
debatable,  for  all  live  causes  have  overzealous  ad- 
herents. Female  immorality  as  a consequence,  for 
example,  of  low  wages,  has  been  lately  overdone 
in  a fashion  that  has  already  produced  reaction. 
The  argument  that  low  wages  made  bad  girls  has 
been  pressed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  friends 
of  the  working  - girls  have  been  constrained  to 
come  forward  with  denials.  Poverty  is  an  evil 
and  a parent  of  many  evils,  but  certainly  it  is  not 
inconsistent  with  good  character  either  in  men 
or  women.  The  pieces  on  this  subject  by  Miss 
Kelly,  Miss  Tarbell,  Dr.  Grace  Peckham  Mcr- 
RAY,  and  Miss  Gilder  in  last  Sunday’s  World 
were  timely  and  significant.  All  these  women  pro- 
tested against  the  current  slanders  of  working- 
girls;  all  denied  the  existence  of  any  close  rela- 
tion between  chastity  and  wages,  and  all  main- 
tained that  the  private  conduct  of  the  working- 
girls  averaged  as  high  as  that  of  any  other  group 
of  women. 

Mr.  Bird  Not  a Brother  Yet 

Our  good  friend  Mr.  Bird  of  Ma^ssachusetts  says 
that  the  report,  whi^h  we  quoted,  aat  ho  is  one  of 
the  recent  buyers  of  the  Boston  Journal  is  a mis- 
take. He  is  not  a newspaper  man  yet. 

Well,  the  profession  is  by  so  much  the  poorer; 
and  we  suppose  Mr.  Bird  is  by  so  much  the 
richer,  but  we  are  sorry. 

Mr.  Sanborn’s  Suggestion 

Charles  Fkaxcis  Ai»a.ms  sailed  for  England  on 
Tuesday,  to  deliver  in  May  lectures  on  our  Civil  War. 
which  he  is  very  competent  to  do.  President  Wilson 
could  not  do  better  than  to  nominate  him  ad  interim 
ambassador  to  King  George,  lie  is  not  too  old — ^not 
so  old  as  Franklin  was  when  he  filled  a more  exact- 
ing post;  he  has  wealth  enough,  and  a reputation  and 
experience  abroad  which  would  make  his  duties  easy. 
He  cannot  be  expected  to  agree  long  with  any  ad- 
ministration; not  always  has  he  agreed  with  himself 
ten  years  at  a time;  but  he  and  Secretary  Bby’aN 
v.'ould  make  a pair  in  English  eyes  that  would  open 
those  eyes  still  wider  at  the  oddities  of  “ those  Amer- 
icans.” I am  serious  in  this:  Mr.  Wilson  could  not 
make  a better  appointment  for  a year  or  two,  and  it 
would  be  generally  ai)provpd  here  and  abroad. — Frank 
Sanborn,  in  the  Springfield  Eepublican. 

Dr.  Eliot  has  declined  the  President’s  invita- 
tion to  go  to  London,  and  Mr.  Sanborn’s  sugges- 
tion is  very  interesting.  Other  gentlemen  have 
had  Mr.  Adaais  in  mind  for  this  place. 

Mr.  Sanborn,  by  the  way,  says  we  were  mistaken 
in  attributing  to  him  the  dissi^rtation  on  Bull- 
^ifoose  politics  in  Massachusetts,  lately  communi- 
cated to  the  Springfield  llepuhUcan  by  “ Veteran 
Olxserver”  and  quoted  in  the  Weekly  of  March 
1.5th.  It  was  the  work,  he  says,  of  some  firmer 
believer  in  the  Democratic  party  than  himself, 
and  he  adds: 

I was  brought  up  a .TcfTcrsonian  Democrat  and  so 
I rem.Tin;  but  the  party  has  cut  up  so  many  un- 
.Tert’jTsonian  antics,  especially  on  the  race  (juestion, 
tiiat  until  I see  tliein  repenting  and  doing  the  first 
works  I cannot  have  much  faith  in  the  sincerity  of 
their  democracy. 

It  is  entirely  rea.sonablo  for  Mr.  Sanborn  to 
want  to  see  “ the  first  works,”  and  the  prospect 
is  bright  that  he  will  see  them. 


the  men  who  have  imich  money  have  either  made 
it  themstdves,  and  been  too  luueh  engrossed  in 
that  work  to  have  develojicd  the  talents  which  we 
look  for  in  diplomatists,  or  else  they  have  in- 
herited it,  and  avoided  hard  work,  and  missed  de- 
velopment and  high  reputation  in  that  way.  So 
it  comes  to  pass  that  our  most  available  citizens 
for  ambassadorships  are  hard-working  men  who 
have  happened  to  marry  rich  wives. 

That  ought  not  to  Ikn  However  worthy  tliese 
gentlemen  may  be,  and  however  many  of  them 
there  are,  we  should  not  be  limited  to  them  in 
our  choice  of  ambassadors.  Congress  ought  to 
build  suitable  houses  for  ambassadors  in  all  the 
great  capitals,  and  pay  living  wages  to  the  men 
we  send  to  live  in  them. 

A Great  Gift  to  a Southern  College 

Not  Southerners  alone  will  bo  heartily  glad  to 
note  that  a Southern  university  has  come  in  for  a 
very  large  lx?ciuest.  By  the  will  of  the  late  Robert 
P.  Doremi'.s,  a banker  of  this  city,  hia  entire  estate 
will  eventually  go  to  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity at  Lexington,  Virginia,  and  an  inventory 
shows  the  estate  to  Ik*  worth  two  million  dollars. 

Great  gifts  and  bequests  from  private  citizens 
to  colleges  and  universities  have  betm  gratifyingly 
common  in  America.  There  has  Ihk'ii  nothing  in 
any  other  country  to  compare  with  this  stream  of 
benefactions.  But  hitherto  the  South  has  not  had 
its  share  of  them.  Yet  its  need  has  been  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  section — for  reasons  which 
we  all  understand.  No  other  section  has  had  so 
hard  a struggle  to  keep  up  its  educational  stan- 
dards. The  main  reason,  of  cour.se,  has  l)een  the 
long  poverty  which  came  of  war  and  reconstruc- 
tion ; but  there  has  also  Ijec'u  the  practical  necR'ssity 
of  maintaining  two  sets  of  common  schools  instead 
of  one.  As  the  higher  learning  is  the  most  costly, 
and  under  modern  conditions  is  constantly  growing 
more  and  more  costly,  the  smaller  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, no  matter  how  valuable  their  traditions, 
have  Ikk'h  particularly  hard  put  to  it  to  keep  their 
standing  and  make  advances.  It  is  a remarkable 
fact  that  even  during  the  Civil  War  most  of  the 
greater  Nortliern  institutioiLs  of  learning  kept 
right  on  growing.  Many  of  the  South’s,  on  the 
contrary,  wore  practically  dismantled  then,  and 
the  ta.sk  of  reviving  tliem  was  for  years  little  short 
of  desperate.  Nevertheless,  nearly  all  of  them 
have  lK?en  revived,  and  it  is  for  us  all  to  be  glad 
that  from  now  on  their  projM^r  maintenance  will  be 
more  and  more  a.^sured.  There  will  be  more  and 
more  Southerners  able  to  help  them. 

Mr.  Dorkmus  was  not  exactly  a Southerner,  but 
he  had  a Virginian  boyhood,  and  it  is  fine  to  learn 
that  his  bequest  was  inspired  by  a life-long  admira- 
tion of  Lee.  who  chose,  in  preference  to  money- 
making with  his  fame,  to  spend  his  last  years  as  a 
teacher  of  Virginian  youth.  IIow  variously  and 
incalculably  valuable  to  a state  the  possession  of  a 
great  man  may  be  1 

“ Why  Children  Work  ” 

There  is  a remarkable  jiiece  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  McClure^s  Mayazitte  — “Why  Children 
Work,”  by  Helen  M.  Todd.  It  is  amusing,  heart- 
breaking, and  A’ery  informing  indeed.  We  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  everybody.  The  gist 
of  it  is  that  children  work  because  their  fathers 
have  been  ground  up  in  the  machinery  of  con- 
temporary industrialism;  because  their  parents 
are  new  to  our  American  machine-made  life  (to 
which,  indeed,  we  are  all  new),  and  do  not  know 
what  is  good  for  their  children  and  what  is  fatal 
to  them;  because  they  (some  of  them)  suffer  in 
the  schools,  where  they  are  not  tanght  suitable 
things  suitably,  and  hat<*  to  go  to  school.  I'bese 
are  the  most  important  reasons,  besides  poverty, 
that  Miss  Todd  gives,  but  it  is  the  way  she  giv(‘s 
them  that  is  nmiarkable.  Her  story  of  the  Swe- 
dish father  who  had  his  only  son.  thirteen  yc'ars 
old,  working  eleven  hours  p day  in  bis  planing- 
mill  in  Chicago,  and  going  to  the  night  .school, 
is  illuminating.  Miss  Todd  is  a faclory-insjx'ctor. 
She  found  this  child  h'cding  strips  of  wood  to  a 
buzz-saw,  saw  he  was  ill,  took  him  to  the  manager, 
and  behold  he  was  the  manager’s  (and  owner's) 
only  son,  learning  the  business.  The  father  was 
perfectly  well  dispos(‘d  to  the  child,  and  wanted 
nothing  but  his  welfare,  but  ovc'rwork,  bad  air, 
and  lack  of  sleep  had  done  alread.v  for  the  bo.v. 
He  had  tubercidosis. 

We  don’t  know  LMiss  Todd,  hut  her  story  r<“ads 
like  a truthful  narrative.  It  is  a stovA'  of  Chicago, 
and  her  subjects  are  mainly  the  children  of  new- 
comers— Poli.sh  Jews  and  imporH-d  EurojK'an  peas- 
ants. The  moral  of  it  isJj^'  iimnenso  ncH|^l  of  con- 
necting the  intelligenc|  and  ifh?totic;ny«#  llw^oun- 
try  with  coiitcm pdrary\if(^  \Ijle‘  l-ti  liav(‘ 


Are  You  Scorched,  Gentlemen  ? 

^leanwhile  we  see  our  Mayor  and  his  Commis- 
sioner of  Police  under  a strange  suspicion  of  de- 
sire to  shi(‘ld  the  infamous  corruption  of  our  police 
force  from  exposure  and  correction.  That  the  .sus- 
picion is  justified  is  not  at  all  clear.  Very  likely 
it  is  not.  But  it  is  an  imputation  that  just  and 
honorable  men  should  feel  like  a flame. 

Arc  you  scorched  by  it,  Mr.  Mayor? 

.\re  you  scorched  by  it,  Mr.  Commissioner? 

The  District  Attorney  seems  to  be  doing  his 


So  May  It  Be 

It  may  l)e  that  Woodrow  Wil.son  with  none  of  the 
captivating  and  illusory  qualities  of  ('i.kveland, 
Bryan,  and  Roosem'.i.t.  has  been  ehosen  by  Go<l,  as 
Washington  was  chosen  to  create  and  Lincol.n  to 
save  the  Republic,  and  if  that  be  the  meaning  of  hia 
elevation  to  the  Chief  Magistracy,  the  Couricr-JournaK 
wholly  forgetting  its  antagonism  as  it  voices  good 
Americanism  in  crA'ing  “Gloria  in  Fxcolsis.”  Avill  call 
him  blessed! — Colonel  Watteuson,  in  the  Courier- 
Journal. 

Marse  Henry  isrut^lJ  i^rs.t|  ff;"«ll  for  the  T'nitc'd 
States. 

- - PENN  STATE 
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Minor  Interests 

The  idle  rich  and  the  hard-worked  poor  have  one 
want  in  common,  the  need  of  minor  interests.  The 
hardest  working  poor  in  the  world  are  poor  gentle- 
folk who  have  somehow'  “ to  keep  it  up  for  their 
own  souls’  salvation.  It  is  easy  enough  to  cook  your 
dinner  and  not  dress  for  it,  and  to  eat  your  luncheon 
out  of  a newspaper  and  not  out  of  blue  India  china, 
to  read  the  Sunday  paper  and  not  The  ^Vidow  in  the 
Bye-Street,  to  go  to  moving-picture  shows  and  not 
the  new  operas,  to  look  in  at  shop-windows  and  not 
one-man  exhibitions  of  paintings,  to  do  without  a 
dress-suit  and  a frock-coat  and  a crush  hat  if  one  is 
a man,  and  if  one  is  a woman  without  d4collet6  frocks, 
sweet-smelling  things  in  little  flasks  and  pots  and 
boxes,  all  that  a young  poet  in  the  spleen  once  called 
“ silks  and  scents  and  unguents.”  But  without  them 
life  is  duller  and  perilously  near  to  being  stodgj*, 
even  perhaps  to  being  sordid.  You  are  better  com- 
pany for  yourself,  indisputably,  if  you  “ keep  it  up.” 

One  great  way  of  keeping  it  up  intellectually,  of 
holding  wits  on  the  alert  and  not  thinking  too  much 
about  food  and  exercise,  of  drawing  on  the  imagina- 
tive reason  for  all  it  is  worth,  is  the  resolute  cultiva- 
tion of  minor  interests.  Those  who  can  afford  it 
collect^nd  that  seriously.  They  accumulate  books 
or  dolls  or  old  shoes  or  pianos  and  fiddles  or  stained 
glass  (though  that  may  involve  theft  in  the  back- 
ground) or  precious  stones — ^tourmalin,  opal,  aqua- 
marine, lapis  lazuli,  beryl,  and  chrysoprase.  They 
look  out  for  pamphlets  on  early  Colonial  history,  or 
buy  books  simply  for  the  bindings.  Every  new  town 
is  a field  to  plow  and  harrow  and  sift  for  buttons 
or  brass,  Chelsea  ware,  or  American  wood-engravings. 
Or  they  may  go  mad  over  ivories  or  lacquers,  and 
watch  sales  and  spy  on  private  collections  and  traffic 
now  and  then  with  sacristans.  One  can  hardly 
imagine  a pleasanter  preoccupation  than  collecting 
enamels — not  the  painted  plaques  that  in  the  Renais- 
sance Leonard  Limousin  and  Jean  Penicaud  II.,  and 
all  their  kinsmen  and  descendants  turned  to  dabbling 
at  but  strong  champlevC  enamels  of  Limoges,  medieval, 
fantastical;  here  a serpent-headed  crozier,  or  a port- 
able candlestick,  just  a cone  for  base  and  a spike  to 
impale  the  taper,  patterned  over  with  two  shades  of 
blue  and  a little  vivid  green;  there  an  altar  frontal 
with  little  knobby  solemn  heads  in  relief  riveted  to 
figures  flat  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  but  grave  and 
harmonious  in  line  and  tone.  The  colors  of  the  great 
enamels  are  so  few  and  so  impossible  to  duplicate 
and  so  mysteriously  put  together — ^blue  of  lapis,  blue 
of  turquoise,  blue  of  periwinkle,  side  by  side;  water 
green,  dull  scarlet,  a little  milky  white— that  is  al- 
most the  whole  gamut.  You  need  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing. have  a large,  income  to  gratify  a taste  for  enamels, 
because  there  are  plenty  of  them  in  all  the  great 
museums,  and*  the  Cluny,  South  Kensington,  and  the 
Bargello  are  kept  up  by  the  government  precisely  for 
your  use. 

The  most  unpurchasable  and  impracticable  things 
one  can  collect  somewhat  in  the  same  way,  by  means 
of  photographs  and  post-cards — cloisters,  for  ex- 
ample, or  stone  and  wrought-iron  well-heads!  But 
for  the  average  American,  broadly  speaking,  the  rare 
articles  laid  up  in  museums  are  as  far  out  of  reach 
as  the  lost  articles  laid  up  ip  the  moon,  and  fads 
that  depend  on  travel  as  impossible  as  shooting  lions 
in  Africa.  There  is  a world,  however,  which  is  his 
at  will,  and  he  can  hunt  down  any  notion  he  fancies, 
inside  his  library.  Books  are  not  dear,  or  bulky,  or 
open  only  on  a personal  introduction,  they  demand  no 
special  training,  nor  storage-lofts,  nor  north  lights. 
They  are  always  at  hand,  they  can  be  dropped  at  any 
staf^,  and  they  offer  a dozen  prizes  for  every  chance 
you  take.  There  is  a rare  day’s  hunting  for  whoever 
wants  to  track  the  madman  through  English  litera- 
ture; how  to  the  Elizabethan  he  was  a figure  of  fun 
so  that  the  poor  Duchess  of  Malfy  was  to  have  her 
sorrow  beguiled  by  a dance  of  lunatics;  and  to  the 
succeeding  age  a vehicle  of  satire;  and  to  our  great 
grandfathers  in  the  Romantic  Revival  he  offered  sucli 
a romantic  interest  as  the  maniac  afforded  Julian 
and  Maddalo  on  the  twilight  island  over  against 
Venice.  Since*  tlien,  simple  insanity  has  been  sup- 
plant(‘d  by  soft«*ning  of  the  brain,  with  what  admirable 
K-sults  let  (Ihos)s  and  ('harhs-  Jhnioilly  witness; 
and  surely  sonu*  Russian  or  Celt  has  taken  for  his 
hero  a born  idiot. 

Another  form  of  sport  is  to  look  up  an  author’s 
pedigree,  not  in  R7(o’.s  H7io,  but  in  the  si)irit.  With 
a warm  thrill  of  national  pride  one  discovers,  for  in- 
stance, how  large  a j)art  of  *MAETKHr.iNCK’s  plays 
conies  out  of  English  literature,  caught  up  from  Wir,- 
ir\M  Shakespeare,  carved  out  of  Wif.i.iam  YfoKRis; 


how  the  castle  of  AiusTn^King  of  .\lma; 
difCjjiieti  ^vom  thj*.  casji^c*  of  tfl^iorc,,'ifflr 
though  lie*  is  the  'friSU-S\^nce  I>iCl 


.S^had  done 
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sentry  duty  and  been  afraid  of  a ghost  one  very  cold 
night  three  centuries  and  more  before.  As  for  the 
debt  to  Morris,  the  wcmdei  is  that  nobody  who  knows 
the  “ Defense  of  Guinevere  ” has  not  yet  cried,  “ Stop 
thief!”  or  connected  the  “Blue  Closet”  with  the 
“ Death  of  Tintageles.”  The  song  of  the  departing 
sailors  in  the  “ Les  Sept  Princesses  ” troubles  the 
blood  and  haunts  the  memory  for  long:  “ L’Atlan- 
tique,  I’Atlantique ! ” they  cry,  and  then,  “ Nous  ne 
reviendrons  plus!”  and  the  phrase  rings  and  echoes 
through  the  soul  like  an  iron  door  clanging  upon 
hewn  stone.  But  it  is  no  less  troubling  as  the 
burden  of  the  stern  war-song  of  “ The  Burgher’s 
Battle,”  when  below  the  rippling  banner  of  the  Ruddy 
Fox,  and  the  great  beating  standard  wrought  witti 
the  Running  Ox,  the  strong  men  make  themselves 
ready  to  die,  with  lowering  of  spears  and  the  roar  of 
brsrns  of  battle,  knowing  well,  “ How  we  return  no 
more.”  Morris,  however,  has  still  to  come  into  his 
own.  This  sort  of  transmutation  of  ideas  is  a fa- 
miliar process  in  literature,  “ convey,  the  wise  it 
call,”  and  it  is  all  in  honor.  The  Everlasting 
Mercy,  in  like  manner,  is  profitable  reading  <Mi  any 
count,  good  for  the  soul  and  none  the  less  good  be- 
cause it  smacks  here  and  there  of  Browning,  Blake, 
and  George  Meredith.  Without  “ Christmas  Eve  and 
Easter  Day  ” the  hero  would  never  have  seen  that 
portentous  sky,  without  “ Auguries  of  Innocence  ” he 
would  never  have  made  his  couplets  about  the  offenses 
that  outrage  Heaven,  and  without  “ Jump-to-61ory 
Jane”  he  might  never  have  discovered  his  ringing 
octosyllables  that  clash  and  blare  like  the  big  drum, 
tlie  cymbals,  and  the  cornet  when  a Salvation  Army 
meeting  is  on  the  square.  Moreover,  Mr.  Masefield’s 
lyric  snatches  own  the  same  descent,  and  of  a truth 
there  is  none  in  the  generation  just  past  whom  a 
wise  son  would  so  profitably  choose  to  know  for  his 
own  father. 

The  matter  of  spiritual  lineage  is  hard  to  quit, 
though  enough  has  by  now  beeh  said  to  show  the 
art  of  tracing  this  sort  of  fanciful  pedigree,  and  the 
study  of  provenance  has  still  to  be  considered.  One 
understands  better  the  art  of  Mr.  Arthur  Davies 
when  one  lias  been  looking  at  that  of  Albert  Ryder, 
two  rooms  away;  but  if  one  began  on  the  artistic  kin- 
ship betrayed  by  the  International  Exhibition  now  in 
New  York,  enough  would  never  be  said.  The  outcome, 
furthermore,  would  be  too  like  that  of  a suicidal 
Malay  running  amuck  among  reputations.  After  all, 
any  man  who  is  doing  creative  work  has  in  it — and 
in  himself — remarkably  little  that  he  can  rightly  call 
his  own.  Four-tenths  are  his  teacher  and  four-tenths 
are  his  nativity,  at  least.  If  you  are  a Teuton  you 
are  bound  to  be  a bit  thick,  if  you  are  a Japanese  you 
are  bound  to  be  more  than  a bit  imitative,  if  you  are 
a Spaniard  you  are  fatally  condemned  to  a strain 
of  curious  realism.  In  a picture  on  Fifth  Avenue 
that  Sefior  Zuloaqa  painted  only  last  summer,  of  a 
gipsy  dancer  in  green  satin  cape  with  gold  lace,  a 
man  could  fairly  run  his  finger  under  the  satin  and 
tear  it  off  the  canvas,  while  the  trimming  twinkles  as 
if  laid  in,  as  by  the  Spaniards  of  the  Quattrocento, 
with  pure  gold  leaf.  In  Sefior  Picasso’s  portrait  of 
a man,  a few  blocks  off.  few  can  make  out  a single 
feature,  but  nobody  can  miss  the  coat-button,  “ Thy 
speech  bewrayeth  thee.”  Heinrich  Heine  and  Herr 
SuDERMANN  have  not  the  Germanic  paste  in  their 
composition,  M.  Bergson  has  got  the  ruthless  Latin 
subserviency  to  intellect,  Rossetti  has  not  the  plastic 
artist’s  content  with  what  the  senses  and  the  imagi- 
nation testify,  because  in  all  of  them  race  can  at- 
temper birth  and  breeding  and  explain  the  otherwise 
anomalous*  and  incomprehensible.  A young  man  of 
science  now  living^was  heard  to  say  that  he  had  never 
met  a great  man  without  disappointment.  But  to  the 
amateur  of  life,  who  cares  more  to  excuse  than  to 
admire,  and  for  understanding  than  for  consistency, 
there  is  often  not  only  an  explanation,  but  a startling 
confirmation  of  tlie  rashest  inferences,  in  the  face,  the 
way  of  speech,  the  manner  and  bearing  and  delicate 
self-betrayal  of  the  creators  in  this  world.  There  is 
infinite  pleasure  in  building  up  out  of  the  given  ma- 
terial the  concrete  work  of  art,  subtle  hypotheses 
which  subsequent  investigation  of  facta  may  somfr 
times,  indeed,  bring  clattering  down,  but  will  often 
confirm,  and  thereby  justify  the  validity,  in  practised 
hands,  of  the  neglected  a priori  method.  It  is  a mere 
— and  a magnificent — triumph  of  the  imaginative 
reason  over  fact,  because  it  is  only  establishing  what 
was  scientifically  known  InJore,  to  learn  that  the 
greatest  Victorian  novelist  was  a divorced  man,  that 
the  apostle  of  culture  was  a School  Inspector,  and 
that  the  author  of  the  Suhjpction  of  Woman  was  a 
lonely  soul.  Of  all  intellectual  pursuits  none  offers 
perhaps  so  keen  a delight  as  the  cautious  and  dexter- 
ous use  of  the  argument  a priori,  uncoupling  the  d(^ 
of  wit  on  the  dangerous  brutal  fact  and  fairly  running 
it  down. 


Correspondence 

THE  MAN  OUT  OF  WORK 

Dewer,  Colo.,  January  22,  /tfTj. 
To  the  Editor  of  TlarprEs  Werkly: 

Sir. — Since  yon  have  invit'd,  and  sometimes  printed, 
various  sorts  of  criticism.  1 make  hold  to  send  you 
tlie  following:  'riie  i)eo|de  witli  whom  1 live  get 
Harper's  Weeki.y  n'gularly.  7'his  morning,  when  the 
issue  («f  .Tanuary  IStli  ciine,  I looked  over  the 


editorials,  notably  the  one  about  Mexico  and  the 
one  about  Ettor,  and  remarked  to  a visitor  that  H.^- 
per’s  WiTji-.KT.Y  seemed  to  be  a hundred  years  behind 
the  times;  but  later,  after  reading  the  whole  three- 
column  page  on  “ Finance,”  I concluded  I had  under- 
stated the  time.  Mr.  Escher  seems  to  belong  back 
with  Shylock  in  “ The  Merchant  of  Venice.” 

But  yet,  again,  a change  cornea  over  the  spirit  of  my 
dream. 

“ Where  Probation  Fails,”  by  John  J.  Freschi,  City 
Magistrate  of  New  York,  puts  you  well  up  toward  the 
head  of  the  procession. 

A few  days  ago  a friend  and  myself  held  an  indig- 
nation meeting  because  the  newspapers  made  much 
ado,  as  of  something  wonderfully  wise  and  good,  over 
the  raising  of  five  dollars  for  a man  who  had  been 
arrested  for  stealing  food  for  a sick  wife  and  three 
children.  “The  man  was  out  of  work”;  otherwise 
he  would  not  have  been  dismissed  by  the  judge  and 
told  to  “go  and  sin  no  more.”  Yet  think — how  far 
would  five  dollars  go  toward  meeting  that  family’s 
needs?  And  the  shame  of  it  that  any  man  should  be 
“ out  of  work  ” in  a country  of  material  resources 
like  ours! 

With  what  has  society  or  the  state  (or  whatever 
power  it  is  that  presides  over  our  industries)  occupied 
itself  not  to  have  seen  long  ago  the  simple  truth  of 
this  sentence  from  Magistrate  Freschi? 

“ Think  how  futile  it  is  to  arrest  a man  for  mendi- 
cancy, hear  his  explanation  of  being  out  of  work 
and  penniless,  and  then  suspend  sentence  on  his  prom- 
ise to  offend  no  more.  If  his  story  that  he  is  ]penni- 
less  be  true,  how  is  he  going  to  eat  and  sleep  until 
he  gets  work  unless  he  begs?  ...  As  it  is,  one  might 
as  well  expect  a drowning  man  who  cannot  swim  to 
get  ashore  without  assistance.” 

Only  plain  common  sense  and  a decent  human itari- 
anism  are  needed  for  the  acceptance  of  the  magistrate’s 
view.  Why  has  it  not  been  seen  and  accepted  long 
ago! 

More  power  to  Magistrate  Freschi  and  others  like 
him.  I am,  sir, 

C.  B.  W. 

GOLD 

Memphis,  Tehn..  March  13,  lou- 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sib, — In  your  answer  to  A.  L.  Fitzgerald  of  Carson 
City,  Nevada,  in  Harper’s  of  March  8th,  page  6,  who 
inquired  if  gold  is  not  fiat  money,  you  said:  “ No;  gold 
has  intrinsic  value.  You  can  buy  commodities  with 
gold  whether  it  is  coined  or  not.”  I think  if  vou  will 
give  the  matter  a little  thought  you  w'ill  have  to 
modify  your  views  about  this  and  admit  that  gold^  is 
fiat  money,  but  that  ite  lieing  the  international  fiat 
money  of  the  world  makes  it  primary  fiat  money,  and 
fer  that  reason  it  is  better  than  paper  or  silver  fiat 
money,  which  is  only  national  fiat  money.  The  greater 
part  of  the  so-called  intrinsic  value  of  gold  comes 
principally  from  the  simple  fact  that  it  can  be  sent 
to  our  mints  and  be  coined  practically  free  of  charge 
into  legal-tender  fiat  money  good  throughout  the  world. 
If  gold  were  not  fiat  money  why  should  our  miners 
send  25  8-10  grains  of  pure  gold  to  our  mints  and  ac- 
cept for  it  a gold  dollar  weighing  25  8-10  grains  ten 
per  cent,  of  which  is  alloy?  Why  do  they  not  pass  at 
a premium  of  ten  per  cent,  or  more,  as  currency,  their 
25  8-10  grains  of  pure  gold?  In  their  profound  ignor- 
ance people  generally  believe  there  is  a dollar’s  worth 
of  gold  in  a gold  dollar;  they  do  not  know  that  it  is 
the  government  stamp  with  the  law  behmd  it  that 
makes  the  gold  so  valuable.  They  do  not  Know  that, 
when  the  gold  currency  is  doubled,  although  we  have 
twice  as  many  gold  dollars  we  have  not  one  single, 
solitary  dollar  more  of  purchasing-power  money.  For 
what  we  gain  in  quantity  we  lose  in  quality. 

I am,  sir, 

A.  C.  Lash. 


“ THE  ETHICS  OF  THE  BENCH 

Uniontown,  Pa.,  February  17,  U>iJ. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sir, — In  his  article  on  “ The  Ethics  of  the  Bench,” 
ill  your  issue  of  the  15th  inst.,  Mr.  A.  Maurice  ^w' 
gives  currency  to  an  error  of  Mr.  Clayton  in  stating: 
“ It  is  a curious  thing,  Mr.  Clayton  points  out,  that 
while  the  American  Bar  Association  and  the  bar  asso- 
ciations of  the  various  states  have  a well-established 
code  of  ethics  governing  attorneys,  and  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  determining  what  is  ethical  or  unethical  con- 
duct on  the  ])art  of  their  members,  no  attempt  has 
ever  been  made  to  apply  similar  rules  to  the  conduct 
of  judges,”  etc. 

The  I’ennsvlvania  Bar  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  June,  11)11.  adopted  ethical  precepts  to 
govern  the  conduct  of  judges,  and  the  same  will  be 
found  in  the  annual  report  of  said  association  for  that 
year  on  pages  142-5.  I am,  sir, 

N.athaniel  Ewing. 


WAS  IT  LOUDON? 

Frankun,  Tknn.,  February  18,  igij. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sib, — ^Your  editorial  suggesting  to  the  citiziuis  of 
T.ondon,  Tennessee,  that  they  change  the  name  of  tlie 
town  would  doubtless  he  complied  with  but  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  there  is  no  such  town  in  Ten- 
ssee — not  I'ven  a fourth-class  jiost-office.  Perhaps  it 
IS  in  California,  and  if  not.  Professor  Jordan  could 
probably  determine  its  location. 

Tennesseeans  read  Fielding  and  also  latter-day  fic- 
tion, and  arc  not  prudes. 

I am,  sir. 

J.  F.  Eggleston. 


Norfolk,  Va..  February  18.  1913. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir— Now  was^-.uot. iWV"  Tennessee  Loudon, 
and  not  London  am.  sir. 


PENN  STATt  "■ 
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PRESIDENT  WILSON’S  LEADERSHIP 

On  This  More  Than  Anything  Else  Depend  the  Future  of  Politics  and  the  Alignment  of  Parties 
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DT  is  making  use  of  no  exaggerated 
language  to  say  that  the  administra- 
tion that  began  on  the  4tii  of  this 
inontli  marks,  in  all  probability, 
the  l)egiiining  of  what  is  to  be  one 
of  the  most  momentous  periods  in 
American  politics.  In  saying  this 
I do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
lielieving  that  we  are  facing  radical 
changes  in  tite  fundamental  structure  of  American 
political  institutions,  or  that  there  is  any  danger  of 
a social  revolution,  which  some  persons  with  a love 
of  pessimism  have  dolorously  predicted.  Come  what 
may,  democracy  is  too  securely  anchored  to  be  in 
|)eril.  but  the  ship  held  by  the  stoutest  chains  swings 
at  its  moorings;  otherwise  the  strain  would  be  so 
great  that  she  would  break  her  cables  and  invite 
disaster.  Our  ship  of  state  has  weathered  many  a 
!»torm  because  of  the  flexibility  of  the  bonds  that 
bold  her.  even  though  at  times  she  has  swung  out  of 
line.  But  when  the  gale  subsided  she  was  found  in  her 
proper  position. 

First,  perhaps,  as  marking  the  importance  of  the 
time  upon  which  we  have  entered,  is  the  fact — too 
obvious  to  he  misunderstood — that  the  old  day  of  an 
electorate  sharply  divided  into  two  great  bodies  has 
gone,  whether  gone  forever  or  to  return  with  the 
next  revolution  of  the  wheel  let  no  one  rashly  say. 
For  so  long  did  only  two  great  political  parties  exist 
in  the  United  States  that  its  politics  was  unique  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  to  a certain  extent  almost 
iiicomprehensible  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  with  the 
one  exception  of  England.  There,  as  here,  for  decades 
men  were  either  Liberals  or  Conservatives;  there  was 
no  middle  ground,  no  place  for  any  other  opposition. 
When  the  Liberals  were  in  power  the  Conservatives 
were  trying  to  get  them  out,  and  every  man  who  did 
not  vote  or  support  the  Liberal  government  was  en- 
rolled in  the  Conservative  ranks.  In  the  United 
States  there  was  the  same  broad  division.  A man 
voted  either  the  Republican  or  the  Democratic  ticket. 
He  took  w’hat  was  offered  to  him  and  swallow'ed  it 


whole.  He  was  either  a party  man  or  nothing,  and 
not  to  l)e  a party  man  and  to  be  nothing  was  to  be 
e|)icene.  There  were  from  time  to  time  sporadic 
attempts  at  revolution  among  the  English-speaking 
peoples  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  but  they  were 
always  abortive.  Bradlaugh  led  a radical  movement, 
Ijibouchere  was  a zealous  disciple.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  had  vague  ideas  of  a ‘‘  fourth  party,”  just 
as  the  Mugwumps  bolted  the  Republican  party  and 
the  Gold  Democrats  deserted  when  they  believed  prin- 
ciple was  at  stake.  Both  in  1884  and  1896  it  looked 
as  if  the  men  who  had  broken  with  their  party  were 
to  bring  about  a readjustment  of  political  forces,  but 
the  Mugwumps,  in  meek  and  chastened  spirit,  re- 
turned to  the  fold,  and  the  Gold  Democrats  were 
never  quite  at  ease  in  the  company  in  which  they 
found  themselves.  VNMiat  appeared  to  be  a revolu- 
tion was  merely  an  uprising. 

VV’hcn  the  Irish  members  in  Parliament  formed  a 


group  by  themselves  and  some  years  later  the  work- 
ingman went  actively  into  politics,  not  to  support 
eitlier  of  the  dominant  parties,  but  to  create  a labor 
party  separate  and  apart,  there  came  into  existence 
in  England  the  group  system  in  politics  that  for  so 
long  has  been  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  po- 
litical systems  of  the  continent,  where  a government 
is  fre<juently  in  a minority  in  the  legislature  and  is 
forced  to  rely  on  the  support  of  groups  often  antagon- 
istic, In  France.  Germany.  Austria,  and  Italy  there 
have  been  no  broad  divisions  of  the  legislators  sup- 
porting the  government  and  those  opposed  to  it, 
but  there  have  been  divisions  and  subdivisions  mean- 


ingless except  to  persona  with  a minute  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  Broadly  speaking,  the  "‘right”  w'as 
the  government  party  and  the  “left”  the  opposi- 
tion, but  these  again  were  split  up  into  right  and 
left  “ centers.”  “ extreme,”  and  “ moderate  ” rights  and 
lefts,  clericals,  and  anti-clericals,  names  and  distinc- 
tions without  number.  It  added  to  the  interest  of 


politics,  but  it  also  ma<le  it  more  confusing  and 
more  uncertain.  The  present  British  ministry  has 
had  to  walk  warily  with  an  eye  on  the  Irish  mem- 
br-rs  and  the  labor  jiarty;  it  nec<led  them  both  and 
could  not  risk  offending  either. 

When  Congress  meets  next  month  there  will  be  a 
nominal  Democratic  majority  in  both  Houses.  In  the 
House  of  Repre.sentatives  the  Democrats  so  outnumber 
their  opponents  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear.  So 
long  as  discipline  is  maintained,  any  measure  brought 
forward  by  the  leaders  can  be  made  effective  with 
little  trouble.  The  opposition  can  criticise  and  at- 
tempt to  obstruct,  which  is  the  legitimate  function 
of  an  opposition,  hut  that  is  all.  Criticism  can  be 
silenced  when  it  becomes  obstruction,  and  obstruction 
can  be  prevented  whenever  it  is  deemed  wisdom. 
The  Democrats  lieing  in  control,  all  that  is  left  to  the 
Republicans  is  to  protest.  But  it  is  the  Senate  that 
will  be  the  real  battleground  and  will  foreshadow  the 
future  of  politics.  There  are  now  three  parties  in 
the  Senate:  the  Democrats,  charged  with  government 
and  responsible  for  legislation;  the  Republicans,  re- 


sponsible for  nothing  and  at  liberty  to  defeat  legis- 
lation, if  they  can;  the  Progressives,  whose  course 
may  determine  events  very  largely.  Nominally  the 
Progressives  are  as  much  opposed  to  the  Democrats 
as  are  the  Republicans,  but  it  is  of  greater  practical 
interest  whether  the  Progressives  dislike  the  Repub- 
licans so  much  mor?  than  they  do  the  Democrats  that 
they  are  willing  to  assist  them  in  the  hope  of  still 
further  humiliating  their  former  party  associates. 
It  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  Washington 
observers  that  the  members  of  the  Republican  Old 
Guard,  from  Mr.  Taft  down,  especially  those  who 
were  the  victims  of  the  late  unpleasantness,  have 
iiad  only  kind  things  to  say  about  Mr.  Wilson  and 
his  administration,  and  have  relieved  their  surcharged 
feelings  with  words,  expressions,  and  comments  on 
the  Progressives  that  would  not  look  well  in  a jour- 
nal of  civilization  or  a newspaper  admitted  to  the 
family  circle.  And,  on  the  otlier  hand,  it  is  equally 
noticeable  that  the  Progressives  look  neither  glum 
nor  distraught,  nor  show  any  signs  of  having  made  a 
losing  fight.  It  was  a mot  attributed  to  Mr.  Taft  on 
the  day  after  election  that  this  was  the  only  time 
known  in  politics  when  every  one  was  satisfied;  the 
Democrats  because  they  had  elected  Governor  Wilson, 
the  Republicans  because  they  had  defeated  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  and  the  Progressives  because  they  had 
prevented  the  return  of  Mr.  Taft  to  the  White  House. 
Progressive  proffers  of  support  have  been  made  to 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  the  Progressives  have  indicated 
clearly  enough  that  they  regard  Mr.  Wilson  as  the 
lesser  of  tlie  choice  of  two  evils,  and  if  they  cannot 
be  in  control  they  are  only  too  plea.scd  to  think  that 
their  Republican  foes  are  also  forced  to  look  upon 
the  fleshpots  from  afar. 

In  fact,  the  Progressives  have  been  quick  to  seize 
upon  a situation  which  conceivably,  thej'  think,  may 
Ik-  turned  to  their  advantage.  Their  unselfishness  is 
not  of  the  quality  that  finds  its  reward  solely  in 
the  knowledge  that  they  made  it  impossible  for  the 
Republicans  to  retain  their  power.  They  want 
something  more  substantial  than  that.  They  have 
nothing  to  hope  from  the  Republicans,  and  not  much 
more  from  the  Democrats  if  they  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  country,  but  if  the  Democrats  should 
blunder  tlnd  go  the  way  of  the  Republicans,  then  sal- 
vation can  only  be  found  with  the  Progressives.  With 
the  Republicans  and  Democrats  equally  under  the 
ban,  the  dissatisfied,  the  radical,  and  the  complain- 
ing in  both  parties  would  naturally  gravitate  to  the 
Progressives  and  carrj^  the  next  election.  For  this 
reason,  then,  as  Washington  forecasts  the  future,  the 
Progressive  tactics  are  to  irritate  and  keep  up  the 
war  on  the  Republicans  and  to  stand  by  to  assist  the 
Democrats  until  the  period  of  doubt  and  uncertainty 
is  over.  To  display  hostility  toward  the  Wilson  aT 
ministration  would  be  foolish,  because  it  would  drive 
the  Republicans  to  the  support  of  the  President 
whenever  a Progressive  head  could  be  hit;  to  en- 
courage the  President  and  his  party  angers  the  Re- 
publicans and  makes  more  evident  their  impotence. 

Out  of  this  strategy  several  things  may  follow,  as 
those  Washington  tacticians  who  are  studying  the 
plan  of  campaign  vision  the  future.  The  Progres- 
sives may  become  tired  of  playing  dog  in  the  manger 
and  starving  while  their  Republican  opponents  grow 
thin,  reject  the  rAle  of  assistant  Democrats,  and 
essay  to  be  a real  party  in  opposition,  in  which  case 
four  years  hence  there  will  again  lie  three  parties 
in  the  field  and  the  result  will  be  the  same  as  it  was 
last  November,  and  the  “miscellaneous”  voter — not 
the  independent,  but  the  man  who.se  head  is  clut- 
tered up  with  the  discarded  vagaries  of  the  political 
lumlier-room — will  cause  the  campaign  manager  many 
a bad  quarter  of  an  hour.  Or  former  Democrats  will 
be  so  well  satisfied  with  the  course  of  Mr.  Wilson 
that  as  sensible  men  they  will  return  to  their  allegi- 
ance, and  in  1916  the  Progressive  Presidential  candi- 
date will  not  poll  more  tlian  four  million  votes;  or 
former  Republicans  will  be  so  disgusted  with  both 
Democrats  and  Progressives  that  they  will  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  impossible  reforms  and  mad 
schemes  of  regenerating  society  by  ready-made  de- 
vices. and  will  prefer  defeat  with  honor  rather  than 
afliliation  with  delusion.  In  that  case  the  result  in 
1916  will  probably  be  the  same  as  it  was  last  vear, 
but  the  contest  will  not  be  so  one-sided.  In  sliort. 
the  Democrats  are  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the 
division  that  now  exists,  the  Republicans  are  more 
intent  on  .sma.shing  the  Progressives  than  in  profiting 
by  Democratic  mistakes,  and  the  Progressives  are 
waiting  to  see  what  will  happen.  Whatever  the  out- 
come, the  group  system  now  exists  in  American 
|)olitics.  and  as  in  Europe,  where  a similar  system 
exists,  the  use  to  be  made  of  antagonistic  elements 
depends  upon  the  ability  and  leadership  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  so  now  to-day  in  the  United  States  the 
future  will  be  determined  very  largely  by  the  leader- 
ship of  the  President. 

And  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  President  has 
started  off,  well  and  shown  qualities  of  leadership 
that  give  fine  promise  for  the  years  ahead,  and  that 
they  will  be  uneventful  or  peaceful  years  would  be  too 


much  to  imagine  in  view  of  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  and  the  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Wilson 
came  to  the  Presidency.  The  Americans  like  a man 
who  breaks  precedents  or  delie.s  tradition,  In'cause  it 
rrgiies  courage  and  a will  of  his  own,  and  Mr. 
Wilson  began  precedent-smashing  in  a way  that  ought 
to  have  satisfied  the  keenest  lover  of  novelty.  But  he 
did  it  in  a curiously  unemotional  way  and  without 
being  spectacular,  and  his  manner  suggested  that  it 
was  all  part  of  the  day’s  work,  which  perhaps  is 
the  keynote  of  his  character  and  shows  that  with  him 
the  emotions  are  subordinate  to  the  intellect.  When 
Mr.  Wilson  decided  that  he  did  not  want  an  inaugural 
ball  he  said  so.  and.  having  said  so.  dismissed  the 
subject.  In  Washington  and  elsewhere  people  talked 
and  talked  about  his  iconoclasm.  but  Mr.  Wilson, 
having  .said  all  that  was  necessary,  turned  to  other 
things.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  a firm  seat  at  his 
desk  Mr.  Wilson  said  that  office-seekers,  instead  of 
coming  to  him  with  their  requests,  must  first  see 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and,  having  issued  his 
ultimatum  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  he  dismis-sed 
t!ie  subject  and  took  up  the  consideration  of  other 
matters.  A very  great  reform  this  and  one  of  the 
most  sensible  things  that  have  l>een  done  in  genera- 
tions. but  the  manner  of  doing  it  shows  how  little 
President  Wilson  knows  of  the  art  of  the  show- 
man or  the  trick  of  publicity.  Mr.  Wilson  ought  to 
have  called  the  Washington  correspondents  to  the 
White  House  and  told  them  what  he  proposed  to  do 
and  delivered  an  impromjitu  lecture  on  the  evils  of 
the  spoils  system,  the  duty  of  the  President,  what 
Lincoln  would  have  done  under  similar  circum- 
stances, and  a few  other  moral  maxims,  which  would 
have  made  good  reading- and  could  have  been  con- 
veniently repudiated  the  day  after  if  necessary.  But 
he  has  also  shown  that  while  he  will  not  waste  time 
with  place-hunters,  his  rule  is  not  so  inflexible  that 
it  cannot  be  modified  to  meet  an  exceptional  ca.se. 
When  Speaker  Clark  sought  a diplomatic  appoint- 
ment for  one  of  his  constituents  it  would  have  caused 
him  considerable  embarrassment  had  he  been  com- 
pelled to  make  his  reque.st  to  Secretary  Bryan,  for 
the  Speaker  accuses  the  Secretary  of  State  of  having 
deprived  him  of  the  Democratic  nomination,  and 
since  the  Baltimore  convention  there  has  been  no  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  men  and  a long  and  inti- 
mate friendship  has  come  rudely  to  an  end.  Mr. 
Wilson  tactfully  acted  upon  the  application  himself, 
and  the  Speaker  left  the  White  House  in  a fairly 
satisfactory  frame  of  mind  instead  of  having  his  feel- 
ings hurt. 

President  Wilson  will  need  to  continue  to  exercise 
a great  deal  of  tact  if  he  is  to  secure  the  legislation 
he  desires  and  keep  his  hold  over  the  party.  Being 
on  the  ground  and  within  sight  of  the  players  where 
every  move  can  l)e  seen,  Washington  will  watch  with 
absorbing  interest  whether  the  breach  between  the 
jiarty  leaders  is  healed  or  widens  as  time  goes  on. 
The  "relations  between  Secretary  Bryan  and  Speaker 
Clark  and  between  Secretary  Bryan  and  Mr.  Under- 
wood are  well  known,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  first  time 
in  American  history  at  the  opening  of  an  administra- 
tion that  the  first  member  of  the  Cabinet  was  not  on- 
speaking  terms  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  official  leader  of  his  party  in 
that  body,  and  it  took  a good  deal  of  courage  on 
the  part  of  the  President,  knowing  the  circumstances 
as  they  arc.  to  risk  the  experiment.  There  need  not 
be  much  official  intercourse  bedween  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  either  Speaker  Clark  or  Mr.  Underwood, 
but  thev  will  constantly  Ik*  thrown  in  contact,  and 
cither  their  differences  will  be  harmonized  in  the 
( ourse  of  the  next  six  months  or  a year  or  the  bitter- 
ness will  Ik*  greatly  Increased.  'I'licy  arc  men  of  posi- 
tive character,  strong  convictions,  firm  in  their 
likes  and  dislikes,  and  with  large  and  devoted  fol- 
lowings. 

The  rock  on  which  more  than  one  Pn'sidcnt  has 
gone  to  disaster  is  the  distribution  of  patronage,  and 
this  is  espi'cially  so  after  a jmrty  has  been  in  power 
many  years  and  the  government  service  has  been 
practically  closed  to  men  of  the-  opposite  political 
faith.  It  is  natural  that  Democrats  should  now  want 
the  offices  and  resent  the  thought  of  Republicans 
being  kept  on  the  pay-roll  while  they,  after  the  heat 
and  burden  of  battle,  still  go  unrewarded,  yet  Mr. 
Wilson  is  placed  in  a peculiarly  delicate  position. 
The  spirit  of  progress  is  against  treating  the  govern- 
ment service  as  jiolitical  i»lunder  or  the  making  of 
appointments  without  regard  to  fitne.ss.  and  with  that 
theory  of  government  Mr.  Wilson  has  no  sympathy. 
He  has  shown  great  (hdiberation  in  making  his  ap- 
pointments, he  knows  that  if  lie  wanted  to  make  a 
(lean  sweep  it  would  be  impossible,  for  the  govern- 
ment can  no  more  substitute  inetficients  for  trained 
men  than  can  a private  e.stablishment.  Not  to  give 
party  workers  what  they  believe  is  justly  their  due 
is  to  chill  their  enthusia.sm.  to  satisfy  their  demands 
is  to  ri.sk  the  criticism  of  the  “ better  cla8.scs.”  But 
while  the  party  workers  always  go  to  the  polls,  the 
“ better  classes  ” often  content  themselves  with  criti- 
ci.sm.  and  on  Election  Day  play  golf. 
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gUROPE  hums  with  armaments. 
S With  one  accord,  though  the  inter- 
j national  situation  is  at  this  mo- 
( mcnt  less  menacing  than  at  any 
^ time  during  the  past  six  months, 
S tlie  Great  Powers  have  set  in  hand 
; a vast  increase  of  military  equip- 
5 mcnt.  Even  in  Great  Britain,  for 
“ all  her  insular  position,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  army  transcends  all  other  questions. 
Schemes  for  building  air-ships,  and  for  adopting  some 
form  of  universal  service  to  replace  the  breakdown 
of  the  territorial  force,  agitate  the  press,  if  they  do 
not  precisely  agitate  the  public.  On  the  Continent 
the  matter  has  got  beyond  the  stage  of  discussion. 
Belgium  has  taken  steps  to  double  her  array;  Ger- 
many is  about  to  vote  additional  estimates  that  will 
probably  amount  to  not  less  than  $100,000,000  and 
may  be  as  high  as  $25(»,000,000;  and  France  has  al- 
ready decided  to  spend  an  extra  $100,000,000  in  the 
course  of  the  next  five  years. 

There  could  hardly  be  a more  conclusive  proof  that 
in  the  Europe  of  to-day  force  rules  as  brutally  and 
nakedly  as  in  the  Europe  of  Charlemagne.  The  six 
leading  Powers  of  Europe  are  between  them  spend- 
ing over  $1,500,000,000  a year  on  naval  and  mili- 
tary preparations.  And  not  only  is  there  no  pros- 
pect of  this  sum  diminishing, ‘but  there  is  every  pros- 
pect of  its  being  increased.  It  is  an  amazing  phenom- 
enon. As  the  world  gi-ows  smaller  and  more  uni- 
form each  unit  in  it  seems  to  grow  more  self-conscious 
and  more  eager  to  maintain  its  own  individuality. 
Steamships,  schools,  flying  - machines,  commerce, 
finance,  the  press,  a common  restlessness  under  com- 
mon burdens,  the  decay  of  theological  dogma,  the 
ease  of  travel,  the  growing  solidarity  of  labor — all 
these  are  factors  simultaneously  working  toward  a 
cosmopolitanism  of  mind  and  outlook  and  interests 
that  may  have  within  it,  for  all  one  knows,  the  germ 
of  some  vast  political  federation.  In  the  sixties  one 
statesman  after  another,  in  France  particularly, 
“proclaimed”  the  United  States  of  Europe.  Victor 
Hugo  embraced  the  idea  with  an  enthusiasm  that 
was  echoed  by  continental  republicans  everywhere. 
Men  spoke  openly  and  joyfully  of  a time  when  the 
frontiers  of  Europe  would  be  abolished.  Nor  has  the 
vision  even  yet  vanished.  Only  a few  years  ago  the 
Kaiser  held  up  the  “ Yellow  feril  ” as  a danger  that 
w’ould  one  day  force  the  various  nations  of  Europe 
to  combine  for  self-protection.  Count  Goluchowski. 
in  the  opening  year  of  the  century,  pointed  to  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  competition  of  the  United 
States  as  a menace  that  could  only  be  successfully 
resisted  if  the  Powers  of  the  Old  World  agreed  upon 
a common  fiscal  policy;  and  more  recently  still  Mr. 
Ijcroy-Beaulieu  has  insisted  on  the  economic  necessity 
of  some  such  development.  I am  not  by  any  means 
persuaded  that  these  eminent  authorities  were  right 
in  their  diagnosis,  or  that  the  “ Yellow  Peril,”  either 
as  a military  or  an  economic  force,  is  quite  so 
formidable  as  the  Kaiser  imagined,  or  that  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Minister  did  not  exag- 
gerate when  he  pictured  Europe  as  “ruined”  by  the 
United  States.  The  important  thing,  however,  is  to 
note  that  in  each  case  the  prescription  was  the  same 
— some  sort  of  union  or  federation  or  compact  among 
the  Powers  of  Europe  in  the  presence  of  an  emer- 
gency affecting  them  all  alike. 

Certainly  if  the  idealists  of  the  sixties  had  lived 
till  to-day  they  would  have  said  that  their  dream 
of  a United  Europe  was  ripe  for  fulfilment.  The 
profound  changes  that  have  pretty  well  revolutionized 
society  in  the  past  half-century*  have  all  tended,  if 
not  toward  union,  at  any  rate,  toward  uniformity.  In 
all  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  the  mass  of  the 
people  receive  to-day  an  almost  identical  education, 
have  a similar  faith  or  lack  of  it,  enjoy  equal  access 
to  knowle<lge  and  to  political  power,  read  the  same 
kinds  of  papers,  and  think  and  feel  practically  alike. 
There  is  hardly  such  a thing  as  a foreigner  nowa- 
days. The  citizens  of  one  country  visit  the  citizens 
of  other  countries,  read  about  them,  and  come  to 
know  them,  far  more  frequently  and  intelligently 
than  was  possible  even  a generation  ago.  Every 
writer  or  thinker  of  real  mark  may  be  sure  of  a 
European  audience.  The  economists  of  socialism  ad- 
dress millions  where  formerly  they  could  only  reach 
handfuls.  I^abor  every  year  becomes  a little  more 
organized,  not  only  within  the  boundaries  of  each 
nation,  but  as  between  country  and  country.  There 
never  was  a time  when  the  peo[)le.s  of  Europe  so 
readily  exchanged  their  social  habits,  their  sports 
and  amusements,  their  aits  and  letters.  Peace  con- 
gresses, lalior  eonferences,  Esperanto  leagues,  all 
testify  to  ideals  that  stretch  far  beyond  frontiers. 
The  questions  of  religious  faith  and  observance  that 
used  to  divide  nn*n  divide  them  no  longer;  it  is  only 
in  the  southeast  of  Europe,  where  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman  churches  still  [tiirsue  their  archaic  feud,  that 
the  theologian  is  still  able  to  sow  strife  between 
kingdom  and  kingdom.  In  every  capital,  moreover, 
the  .Tew,  a cosmopolitan  by  heredity,  instinct,  and 
interests,  rules  in  the  stoi'k  exchange,  dominales  the 
newspapers  and  the  theaters,  and  is  an  increasing 
power  in  politics.  That  great  resurrection  of  women 


as  a social,  economic,  and  political  force,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  movement  of  our  age, 
is  another  and  very  subtle  blow  at  the  old  idea  of 
nations  as  separate  and  isolated  units.  Democracy  is 
doing  more  than  level  "elas.scs”;  it  is  leveling  boun- 
daries. It  has  started  a 8ymi)athetic  current  that 
penetrates  everywhere  and  affects  all  alike.  There 
is  hardly  a political  problem  in  any  country  that  is 
not  reproduced  in  another;  and  there  are  a dozen 
problems — ^all  those,  for  instance,  which  we  com- 
pendiously group  together  under  the  name  of  “ the 
labor  question” — which,  with  whatever  local . differ- 
ences, are  equally  insistent  in  all  countries.  Political 
ideas  nowadays  rush  through  the  nations  like  measles 
through  a school ; and  the  bonds  of  commerce,  and 
particularly  of  finance  and  credit,  have  been  so  in- 
finitely multiplied  and  vibrate  so  speedily  to  the 
slightest  disturbance*,  that  nothing  can  now  harm  one 
country  without  injuring  its  neighbors.  And  so  one 
might  go  on,  showing  by  instance  after  instance  how 
vastly  more  interdependent  physically,  intellectually, 
politically,  and  economically  is  the  world  to-day  than 
was  the  world  of  a few  decades  ago.  Gazing  on  these 
portents,  an  enthusiast  of  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  could  he  but  see  them,  might  well 
exclaim  that  his  work  was  accomplished  and  that 
Europe  stood  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a united 
commonwealth. 

But  there  is  one  great  contra-tendency  pulling  the 
other  way.  Nationality  was  never  a more  stubborn 
or  a more  jealous  fact  than  it  is  to-day  when  all  the 
old  landmarks  might  seem  on  the  verj'  point  of  sub- 
mergence. It  rears  itself  like  a rock  above  the  flood 
of  science,  reason,  invention,  intercourse,  and  knowl- 
cdg»e.  All  international  politics  reduce  themselves  to 
the  proposition  that  I am  a Frenchman  or  a German 
or  an  Englishman,  and  that  you  are  something  else. 
That  difference  remains,  unaltered  and  perha]>s  un- 
alterable. It  colors  everything  and  diversifies  every- 
thing; and  it  receives  its  political  consummation  in 
the  principle  of  nationality.  Whether  it  is  in  con- 
formity w’ith  or  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age  and  the  ultimate  trend  of  things,  it  endures. 
And  what  is  more,  it  means  to  endure.  That  is  why 
we  have  armaments.  And  that  also  is  why.  although 
the  peoples  of  Europe  declaim  against  war  and  the 
accumulating  expenditure  that  is  needed  both  to  wage 
and  avert  it.  no  nation  even  dreams  of  disl)anding 
its  naval  and  military  forces,  no  statesman  sees  any 
real  chance  of  limiting  them  by  agreement,  no  pub- 
licist who  does  not  blind  himself  to  the  facts  can 
hold  out  any  valid  hope  of  escape  from  the  vicious 
circle.  By  common  consent  the  nations  of  Europe 
seem  resolved  to  bleed  themselves  white  rather  than 
back  out  of  the  game,  believing,  and  no  doubt  rightly, 
that  the  first  one  to  throw  up  the  sjionge  will  blot 
itself  from  the  roll  of  the  great  Powers  and  expose 
its  territory  and  national  life  to  the  predatory  ambi- 
tions of  wealthier  or  less  scrupulous  or  more  stead- 
fast neighbors.  Armaments,  moreover,  breed  arma- 
ments; no  Power  really  believes  that  other  Powers 
are  arming  merely  for  defense;  each  suspects  itself 
to  be  particularly  menaced;  and  the  sp<‘ctacle  of  these 
gigantic  preparations,  while  unquestionably  it  acts 
as  a deterrent,  does  much  also  to  foster  apprehensions 
and  ill-will  and  mutual  recriminations,  until  an  at- 
mosphere is  jiropagnted  of  such  heated  antagonisms 
and  detonating  fears  that  even  war  seems  preferable 
as  a relief  to  the  excruciating  tension.  It  is  largely 
because  they  possess  the  means  of  strength  in  a world 
from  which  faith  has  vanished  that  the  nations  have 
come  to  worship  strength,  and  to  use  it  with  a more 
than  medieval  disregard  for  that  code  of  morality, 
defective  as  it  is.  which  is  still  supposed  to  regulate 
the  relations  of  governments.  The  conscience  of  man- 
kind has  been  blunted  by  the  idolatry  of  mere  force; 
“the  public  law  of  Europe”  is  a phrase  that  has  lost 
its  old  and  vital  significance;  the  new  tloetrine  of 
“ compensation  ” is  little  more  than  “ the  good  old 
rule,  the  simple  plan”  under  a high-sounding  name; 
international  politics  have  drifted  from  their  moor- 
ings, .such  as  they  were,  in  law  and  morality’,  and  now 
resemble  nothing  so  much  as  a series  of  floating 
mines. 

Yet  war  and  all  that  appertains  to  war  was  never 
so  abhorrent  to  the  conscience  of  mankind  as  now. 
Every’  one  declares,  and  dcclare.s  sincerely,  that  forc«' 
is  “the  greatest  of  blessings”;  and  every  one  is  ready 
to  fight  to  prove  it.  Humanity  is  in  a nunldle  on  the 
subject.  Its  cultivated  sensibilities  are  at  odds  with 
its  primal  instincts.  It  proclaims  war  to  l»e  im- 
moral, economically  wasteful,  and  a crime  against 
civilization,  yet  it  has  a more  or  le.--s  sneaking  ad- 
miration for  it  as  a healthy’  and  purging  exercise. 
In  the  abstract  war  is  always  wrong;  in  every 
specific  ease  it  is  always  right.  Appeals  to  his  reason, 
and  even  the  clearest  demonstration  that  most  of 
the  sup’iosed  advantages  to  be  gained  by  a victory 
over  a modern  Power  of  the  fr(»nt  rank  are  illusory, 
do  not  affect  the  average  man.  Sometliing  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  reason  or  self-interest,  and  is 
more  ]>owerful  tlian  eitlnw.  keeps  him  a militarist. 
H(*  likes  to  indulge  in  visions  of  universal  peace  and 
he  likes  to  have  his  statismen  negotiate  arbitration 
treaties;  but  the  peace  he  declaims  about  must  be  a 


peace  accompanied  by  justice  to  himself  and  his 
nation,  and.  if  justice  is  not  forthcoming,  out  whips 
his  swonl;  and  he  never  really  intends  to  arbitrate 
an  absolutely  vital  (juestion.  Would  a world  without 
strife  be  a world  not  only  without  strength,  but  pre- 
destined to  ana'inia  and  decay?  Is  war  more  costly 
in  mi,sery  and  degradation  than  modern  industrial- 
ism'/ That  war  evokes  fortifying  qualities  of  the 
utmost  utility  and  brace.s  character  is  admitted  even 
l)y  tin*  peace  advocates.  Could  anything  else,  could 
a diversion  and  coneentration  of  men’s  thoughts  and 
energies  in  some  otlier  direction,  produce  the  same 
qualities?  On  the.-e  and  a score  of  similar  points 
tlie  average  man  is  in  a quandary.  War  is  an  evil, 
but  is  it  the  worst  of  evibs?  Peace  is  a blessing,  but 
is  it  tbe  greatest  of  blessings?  Armaments  are  a 
liurden.  but  are  they  the  lea.st  tolerable  and  the  most 
injurious  of  the  many  afflictions  under  w’hich  a 
modern  community  suffers?  The  spokesmen  of  labor 
see  these  vast  sums  withdraw’n  year  after  year  from 
tlie  service  of  social  reform,  and*  squandered  on  guns 
and  shij)s  that  are  obsolete  almost  as  soon  as  finished, 
and  they  rai.se  a strident  protest.  But  does  that 
quite  cover  all  the  ground?  “Enough  of  this  waste 
and  follv.”  cry  out  the  workers  in  every  land.  “ If 
you  have  this  money,  which,  after  all,  is  largely  our 
money,  to  sjiend,  siicnd  it  on  u.s.  Make  the  lives  of 
the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  or  little  more 
spacious  and  comfortable.  Give  us  some  of  the  leisure 
and  the  amenities  that  have  hitherto  been  reserved 
only  for  an  insignificant  fraction  of  mankind.”  But 
here  again  one  is  compelled  to  ask  whether  that 
demand  is  quite  conclusive  and  whether  the  argu- 
ment on  which  it  rests  does  not  omit  as  much  as,  if 
not  more  than,  it  contains? 

By  far  the  most  intere.-<ting  attack  on  war  that  is 
now  being  made  is  the  attempt  to  show  that  its  bene- 
fits are  illusory.  ^Ir.  Norman  Angell  has  won  a 
deservedly  wide  name  for  himself  by  the  sincerity 
and  the  very  great  ability  with  which  he  has  striven 
to  drive  this  home,  I do  not  know’  whether  the  case 
he  makes  out  is  unanswerable,  but  I do  know’ 
that  I have  never  heard  it  answ’ered.  More  than 
any  other  man  he  has  succeeded  in  putting  pacificism 
on  an  economic  and  convincing  basis.  He  demon- 
strates that  the  prosperity  of  nations  does  not  de- 
pend upon  their  political  pow’er  or  upon  their  arma- 
ments; that  most  of  our  present  vocabulary  of  inter- 
national pcditics  is  a survival  of  an  order  of  things 
that  has  long  since  passed  away;  that  nations  can- 
not now’  “ own  ” countries  in  the  old  sense — the  sense 
of  extracting  an  exclusive  profit  from  them;  that  it 
is  an  economic  impossibility  for  • c.  f - or 

destroy  the  wealtli  of  another,  ' t ( ■..  r.: 

enrich  itself  by  subjugating  ar  ’ ■ . t an  ;vMi- 

tion  of  territory  is  not  an  add  ' • n ti  i 
the  nation  owning  it;  that  intermiiiuiia.  .Mi,  , i 
commerce  form  so  complex  a W’eb  of  mutual  interests 
that  confiscation,  indemnities,  and  the  seizure  of 
prc.perty  are  economically  futile,  being  in  reality  as 
injurious  to  the  conqueror  as  to  the  conquered,  and 
of  no  benefit  to  either;  and  that  a war  undertaken 
with  the  idea  of  making  it  pay  or  of  extracting  from 
it  .some  tangible  arlvantage  is  simply  an  optical  illu- 
sion. Moreover,  he  strongly  insists  that  human 
nature  doe.s  cliange  and  that,  just  as  mankind  has 
got  rid  of  cannibalism,  slavery,  religious  i>ersecution, 
and  duelling,  and  has,  indeed,  ceased  very  largely  to 
rely  on  jihysical  force  in  private  life,  so  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  such  a modification  of  its  old 
instincts  and  emotions  as  will  make  an  end  of  war. 
By  showing  that  aggression  defeats  itself  in  our 
modern  world  of  credit  and  universal  trading,  and 
by  elucidating  t'le  real  prineijiles  of  international  re- 
lationship, he  has  nndoubtedly  done  a great  deal  to 
set  men’s  minds  in  a new  and  a saner  direction.  But 
1 confess  to  a doubt  as  to  how  far  a propaganda  that 
plays  so  largely  on  the  single  factor  of  self-interest 
will  avail  in  abolishing  a habit  w’hich  rests  on  some- 
thing far  di'cpcr  and  wider  tlian  the  pursuit  of  ma- 
terial advantages.  Slavery,  as  w’e  can  all  see  to-day, 
whatever  it  was  for  the  slave,  was  disastrous  for  the 
slave-owner;  Imt  could  it  ever  have  been  got  rid  of  by 
even  the  amplest  proof  that  it  did  not  pay  and  that 
<vcry  one  who  owned  slaves  was  economically  the 
|.oorer?  I think  Mr.  Norman  Angell  fully  establishes 
liis  case,  but  I am  not  certain  that  seif-interest  is 
as  great  aji  influence  in  human  affairs  as  he  assumes 
it  to  be.  or  that  men  will  di'sist  from  a course  of 
action  merely  because  it  is  demonstrated  to  be  un- 
]>rolital)le.  War  is  the  collapse  n(»t  alone  of  the 
reason,  but  of  tin*  iiigh(>r  nature  of  humanity.  It  is 
cM’ellent  work  to  show  how  completely  it  denies  and 
departs  from  reason:  l)nt  it  will  be  still  more  excel- 
lent and  in  my  judgment  still  more  effective  work  to 
show  th;it  it  is  a violation  of  what  is  best  in  man- 
kind. W hen  tln  ri-  is  a great  r«'form  to  be  acconi- 
plishcd  it  is  not  the  minds  of  men,  but  their  hearts 
and  consciences,  that  will  carry  it  through.  I do  not 
say  til  is  in  any  derogation  of  ^Ir.  Norman  Angell’s 
cani|)aigii;  lie  lias  ht  more  sanity  into  the  madness 
of  the  world  than  any  man  of  my  time.  But  I con- 
fess to  liiniing  myself  wishing  at  times  that  he  would 
w i-len  and  siippleini'iit  the  aiipcal  to  reason  by  one 
to  the  deeper  sources  of  human  action. 
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TOURING  WITH  AN  ORCHESTRA 


The  Humors  and  Tribulations  Incident  to 


Taking  a Symphony  Orchestra  “on  the 


Road” 


BY  W.  E.  WALTER 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  F.  STROTHMANN 


3HE  spectacle  of  the  manager  of  a 
^ iiiotropolitan  orchestra,  arrayed  in 
) ex])ansive  white  shirt  bosom  and 
» fur  coat,  extending  the  glad  hand 
\ to  the  irusical  connoisseurs  of  Medi- 
^ cine  Hat  as  they  dribble  into  the 
) opera-house  for  tlie  concert,  is  only 
j one  sign  of  the  mastery  of  tempera- 
^ inent  he  must  have  if  he  would  hold 
his  job.  Back  on  the  stage  in  dust  and  gloom  are 
forty,  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy  “ artists,”  as  the  case 
may  be.  placing  their  celluloid  “dickies”  inside  of 
their  evening  waistcoats,  the  while  they  emit  deep- 
breathed  German,  fluent  Italian,  and  voluble  French 
comments  on  the  character  of  the  hotel  which  has 
given  them  supper,  the  quality  of  the  sleeping-cars  the 
Hullman  Company  has  furnished,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  other  things  which  ruffle  the  serenity  of  these  gen- 
tlemen when  they  travel  at  the  expense  of  the  manage- 
ment on  a series  of  one-night  stands.  In  lone  grandeur 
in  the  star’s  dressing-room  the  conductor  is  waiting 
the  call  to  the  stage — meditating  on  the  programme 
he  is  about  to  play,  perhaps,  but  more  likely  wondering 
if  he  will  ever  be  able  to  digest  the  fried  steak  which 
had  been  the  piece  de  reaifitance  of  his  dinner. 

Meantime  the  audience  dribbles  in,  chiefly  to  the 
cheap  seats.  The  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer 
of  the  Women’s  Musical  Club,  whose  roseate  promises 
have  brought  the  orchestra  to  town,  assure  the  mana- 
ger that-  the  audience  will  he  distinguished,  even  if 
not  so  large  as  they  had  hoped,  and  the  owner  of  the 
opera-house  is  happy  in  the  vindication  of  his  judg- 
ment that  a good  musical  comedy  has  any  highbrow 
show  like  this  beaten  “ three  ways  to  the  jack.”  Yet 
must  the  manager  smile,  although  he  has  just  wired 
home  for  money  to  make  the  next  stand,  and  is 
wondering  what  new  arguments  he  can  use  in  the 
spring  to  open  again  the  pocketbooks  of  his  guar- 
antors. • 

All  conscientious  press  agents  foster  the  tradition 
that  orchestras  go  on  tours  to  spread  the  evangel  of 
art  in  desert  places;  to  rescue  the  perishing  from 
itinerant  fiddlers,  pianists,  and  prjme  donne,  to  say 
notliing  of  cut-rate  opera  companies.  But  this  is 
merely  one  of  the  effects,  not  a cause.  The  truth 
is  that  every  orchestra  must  do  a certain  amount 
of  traveling  if  its  organization  is  to  be  kept  together, 
which  is  a good  thing  for  the  country  in  general  and 
music  in  particiilar.  Conditions  are  very  different 
now,  thanks  to  these  tours,  from  what  they  were 
when  Theodore  Thomas  and  his  l)and  u.sed  to  travel 
up  and  dowTi  the  country  in  the  seventies  and  early 
eighties,  and  when  the  Boston  Svmphony  Orchestra 
began  to  make  its  trips  to  the  Middle  West  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Not  now,  even  in  Medicine  Hat  or 
Painted  Post — to  use  those  names  generically — would 
such  an  incident  l)e  possible  as  almost  paralyzed  the 
late  Fred  Comee.  for  years  the  assistant  manager  of 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  place 
was  not  in  the  Far 
West,  but  a thriv- 
ing city  of  central 
New  York,  and  the 
time  just  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Arriving 
in  town  with  the  or- 
chestra for  a concert 
that  night,  Comee 
w'ent  direct  to  the 
theater  to  see  w’hat 
the  sale  was,  that  be- 
ing the  most  impor- 
tant question  of  the 
day.  He  was  greeted 
by  the  . local  manager 
with  that  calm  indif- 
ference assumed  wdien 
the  house  is  rented 
and  the  money  sure, 
whether  or  not  any 
tickets  are  sold.  I’he 
advance  sale  was  dis- 
couraging, and  Comee 
turned  to  the  local 
manager  for  comfort 
and  suggestions. 

“ When  do  you  pa- 
rade?” asked  the  local 
man. 

“ Parade?”  queried 
Comee  in  a puzzle. 

“ Sure.  Don’t  your 
troupe  always  parade 
l)ofore  the  show?  You 
w'on’t  do  no  business 
without  it.”  And  the 
impresario  was  right. 

Althoiigh  the  local 
theater  managers  do 
not  regard  an  or- 
chestra as  a black- 
face minstrel  troupe, 
their  attitude  toward 
it  is  still  full  of  sus- 
picion, tinged  with 
contempt.  If  the 
house  is  large  it  is 
just  the  foolishness 
of  the  women  that 
accounts  for  it.  If  it 
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The  management  is  buffeted  by  Commerce  on  one  side  and  Art  on  the  other 


is  small  it  is  tlie  highbrow  character  of  the  “show” 
that  is  responsible.  The  darkness  of  the  musical 
middle  ages  of  America  has  not  yet  entirely  disap- 
peared. Within  the  last  few  years  a New  England 
city  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
from  Boston  made  application  for  the  services  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to  give  a concert 
to  be  followed  by  a ball,  the  local  committee  hoping 
that  the  “ leader  ” had  a good  collection  of  dance 
music.  Yet  the  manager  of  a symphony  orchestra 
w'ho  arranges  a tour  of  cities  and  towiis  that  have 
no  orchestras  of  their  own,  on  the  presumption  that 
these  communities  are  still  in  the  depths  of  musical 
ignorance,  is  certain  to  get  into  difficulties. 

The  music  of  America  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
in  the  hands  of  women,  and  it  is  with  women  chiefly 
that  he  must  deal.  These  zealous  souls  who  spend 
their  energies  and  their  husbands’  money  in  the 
cause  of  musical  uplift  usually  know  what  they  want 
and  in  the  end  are  likely  to  get  it.  The  mighty  man 
who  is  the  conductor  has  no  terror  for  them.  With- 
out the  direct  aid  of  w'omen  there  would  be  few  or- 
chestras in  this  country  and  fewer  tours. 


idcrstand  Brahms  after  hearing  my  f>erformancc  ” 

y 


For  weeks  before  the  tour  begins  the  management 
is  buffeted  by  Gommerce  on  one  side  and  Art  on 
the  other;  pulled  in  one  way  by  the  patrons  he  wishes 
to  satisfy,  and  in  the  other  by  the  conductor  he  must 
satisfy,  11  is  programme  is  all  ready  for  the  printer 
when  there  comes  a stern  message  from  a distant 
city  that  the  principal  numl)er,  a favorite  " war- 
horse  ” of  his  conductor,  was  played  two  years  before 
by  another  orchestra  and  they  cannot  possibly  have 
a repetitioil  of  a work  in  so  short  a time  when  thej’ 
have  so  few  concerts.  He  goes  to  the  conductor,  who 
tells  him  gravely  that,  even  so,  the  good  people  of 
Blankville  have  not  heard  him  and  his  orehestra  play 
it.  If  Herr  Snicklefritz  did  play  it — and  a pitying 
smile  breaks  the  gloom  of  the  Kapellmeister’s  visage. 
And  it  is  astounding  how  many  things  an  eminent 
conduetor  finds  impossible  to  prepare  for  an  out-of- 
tomi  concert  when  it  iK-comes  necessary  to  change 
his  original  programme,  especially  w'hen  some  other 
conduetor  has  recently  ]dayed  in  the  same  place  a 
work  he  desires  to  perform. 

What  is  hard  for  a conductor  to  realize  is  that  the 
average  city  of  the  Middle  West  is  usually  keener  in 
the  matter’  o^  programmes  than  cities  which  possess 
their  ow'n  oreluatras.  Having  from  one  to  five  con- 
certs a season  by  visiting  orchestras,  the  committees 
in  charge  of  them,  almost  always  women,  plan  their 
general  scheme  of  programmes  far  in  advance.  'They 
know  what  has  bwn  played  in  Boston,  New  Y’ork, 
and  Chicago,  and  let  a novelty  have  success  in  any 
of  those  cities,  they  are  after  it  hot-foot.  So  much 
so  that  it  is  becoming  the  fashion  in  many  of  these 
cities,  judging  from  the  newspaper  criticism's  and 
the  talk  in  the  clubs,  to  treat  the  great  classics  with 
good-natured  tolerance,  and  a generation  is  growing 
up  that  can  glibly  discuss  Delmssy.  i^^trauss,  Reger, 
and  other  ultra-moderns,  but  doesn’t  know  the  “ tune  ” 
of  the  first  movement  of  Rchul)ert’8  Unfinished  Sym- 
phony when  they  hear  it. 

When  a conduetor.  as  sometimes  happens,  is  com- 
plaisant or  reasonable,  there  is  alw'ays  a chance  for 
a compromise  l)etween  Commerce  and  Art — a Wagner 
programme  or  Tschaikowsky's  Pathetic  Hymphony. 
One  does  not  have  to  go  to  the  Middle  West  to 
test  the  magical  drawing  power  of  these.  What  is 
true  of  the  smaller  cities  is  true  of  Carnegie  Hall  in 
New’  York.  Symphony  Hall  in  Boston,  and  Orchestra 
Hall  in  Chicago.  The  thrills  this  music  gives  are 
as  potent  in  cities  that  have  fifty  or  more  orchestral 
concerts  in  a season  as  in  those  that  have  but  one. 
Connoisseurs  may  grumble  and  growl,  but  connois- 
.seurs  do  not  maintain  orchestras.  'J'he  public  does, 
and  the  public  wants  “ the  punch  ” in  its  music  as 
it  wants  “ the  punch  ” in  its  drama.  There  is  a 
great  public  in  this  country  for  Beethoven  and  the 
older  masters.  There  is  a growing  ])ublic  for  the 
ultra-moderns  of  the'  French  and  German  schools. 
But  Wagner  and  Tschaikowsky  will  always  bring  to 
a hall  people  who  never  dream  of  going  to  the  usual 
orchestral  concert. 

Often,  however,  the  conductor  has  ideas  of  his  own. 
Sometimes  they  work  out  well,  sometimes  the  con- 
trary. Once  an  orchestra  was  to  give  a concert  in 
a universitv  town.  The  conductor  sent  in  his  pro- 
gramme. which  contained  three  symphonies — and  noth- 
ing else.  The  harassed  manager  w’ent  to  Herr  Ka|>oll- 
meister  and  gently  urged  that  sueh  a programme  was 
a bit  stiff.  The  coinluctor  smiliHl  sweetly,  and  in- 
quired where  he  could  ]>lay  three  syniiplionies  in 
one  concert  if  not  in  a university.  'I'liat  was  un- 
answ’erable.  and  the  joke  of  it  was  that  the  conductor 
had  guessed  right.  In  that  particular  town  they 
still  talk  of  the  wonderful  concert  when  they  listened 
to  three  symphonies  all  in  a row. 

But  it  dwsn’t  alw’ays  work  that  wav.  ^Y^ars  ago 
a di.stinguished  orc^^aj|WjjL|i-^jB^|ii^tingui8hed  con- 
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ductor  was  to  make 
its  first  visit  to  a 
prominent  city  of  the 
Middle  West.  Since 
then  that  city  has 
luul  its  own  orches- 
tra, hut  in  those 
days  it  was  musical- 
ly benijilitetl.  It  was 
urgent  to  have  a pro- 
gramme not  too  se- 
vere, but  the  conduc- 
tor built  a very  heavy 
one  around  Hrahms’s 
C - Minor  Symphony, 
which  even  New  York 
and  Boston  then  re- 
garded an  impenetra- 
ble mystery.  T h e 
manager,  witli  propli- 
etic  vision  of  an 
empty  house,  took 
his  life  in  his  hands 
and  asked  the  con- 
ductor plea.se  to  put 
a Haydn,  Mozart,  or 
even  a Beethoven 
symphony  in  place  of 
tile  Brahms,  which 
W’ould  never  be  un- 
derstood, even  if  the 
name  of  Braluns 
meant  anytliing  to 
that  public.  The  an- 
swer w'as  character- 
istic: 

“They  will  under- 
stand Brahms  after 
tlie  performance.” 

Maybe  they  did. 
but  there  weren’t 
enough  people  in  the 
house  to  pay  tlie 
rent. 

Few  cities,  even  in 
the  East,  have  music- 
halls,  and  most  con- 
certs must  be  given 
in  the  local  theaters, 
armories,  rinks,  and 
convention  halls.  Am- 
bitious tornis  of  the 
Middle  West,  when 
they  build  a hall  for 
concerts,  usually  do 
so  on  a Gargantuan  scale,  with  a view  to  gathering 
in  all  sorts  of  conventions,  and  if  there  is  one  thing 
more  discouraging  tlian  no  audience  at  all  it  is  the 
spectacle  of  a large  audience — one  which  means  real 
money — all  but  lost  in  the  cavernous  spaces  of  one 
of  these  huge  auditoriums.  When  such  a place  liap- 
pens  to  be  an  old  rink,  used  as  a garage,  from  wliich 
the  automobiles  have  l)een  remove<l  just  in  time  to 
place  the  kitchen  chairs  on  which  tlie  fasliionable 
a,udience  must  sit.  the  case  is  even  worse.  This  hap- 
I.ened  to  an  orchestra  a few  years  ago  in  a large  Cana 
dian  city.  To  cap  the  climax,  the  rink  was  roofeil 
with  tin.  and  at  the  opening  of  the  delicious  “ Wald- 
weben  ” from  “ Siegfried  ” the  rain  began  to  patter 


the  afternoon  to  arrange  the  desks  and  chairs  for  the 
musicians,  he  discovered  tliat  the  center  of  the  stage 
was  held  by  an  elaliorate  canopunl  chair  of  marble, 
evidently  the  president’s  seat  of  honor  at  university 
gatherings.  It  w'as  ix-rmanent,  not  to  be  moved,  and 
as  the  stage  was  so  small  tliat  every  inch  was  needetl 
to  find  space  for  the  seventy-odd  musicians,  the  chair 
had  to  accommodate  some  one.  He  thought  over  the 
situation  carefully  and  decided  that  the  honor  of  this 
place  must  go  to  the  first  bassoonist,  for  he  was  a 
mo.st  dignified-appearing  man,  and  the  bassoon,  al- 
though often  put  to  fiise  comic  uses  by  frivolous 
composers,  is  really,  in  its  best  estate,  the  most  sol- 
emn and  dignified  instrument  in  the  orchestra.  'I'he 
combination  of  the  marble  throne  and  the  dignified, 
bald-headed  German  blowing  earnestly  into  his  long, 
hlack  tulie,  in  the  very  center  of  the  limelight,  as 
it  were,  overshadowing  even  the  swaying  conductor, 
was  a huge  success.  Even  the  saddest  and  most 
serious  music  could  not  rob  the  audience  of  its  happy 
nio<Ml. 

'Pours  by  orchestras  are  not  undertaken  with  the 
sole  idea  of  making  money,  for  orchestras  on  the 
road  are  a poorer  business  proposition  than  they  are 
at  home.  Of  course,  any  profit  is  gratefully  received, 
but  usually  it  is  good  luck  when  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures halanoe,  counting  against  the  former,  of 
course,  the  salaries  of  the  men  for  the  time  involved. 

‘ If  any  one  city  could  give  suHicient  support  to  an 
orchestra  for  a sufficiently  long  season,  the  railways 
would  lose  a very  considerable  income  in  the  course 
of  a year.  But  no  city  can,  not  even  Boston,  w’hich 
spends  annually  more  money  on  its  orchestra  than 
does  any  other  city.  Properly  to  maintain  an  or- 
chestra it  is  necessary  to  offer  the  musicians  a long 
enough  season  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  give 
up  “ jobbing.”  as  it  is  called.  Twenty  wer^ks  is  a 
minimum,  and  not  very  goo<l  results  can  come  from 
so  sliort  a season  as  that.  VV’ith  the  more  important 
hands  the  regular  symphony  season  runs  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  weeks,  w’ith  an  additional  five  to  ten 
weeks  for  special  work  in  the  way  of  tours,  popular 
concerts,  and  the  like.  Two  serious  concerts  a week 
from  an  orchestra  seems  to  be  the  maximum  a musical 
public  desires,  and  if  a manager  liiniteil  his  work  to 
such  an  amount  even  his  most  generous  and  enthusi- 
astic guarantors  would  reliel.  Hence  the  road  tours. 

On  these,  orchestras  feel  the  high  cost  of  living 
as  much  as  the  housewife.  In  the  glad  old.  bad  old 
days  liefore  the  interstate  commerce  law.  the  rail- 
w'a’ys  waited  on  orchestra  managers  and  were  not 
parsimonious  in  their  offers  of  low-priced  transporta- 
tion. Now  managers  wait  on  railways  and  call  them- 
selves blessed  if  they  can  so  arrange  a tour  which 
will  admit  of  a return-trip  rate.  In  former  years 
two  dollars  a day  was  ample  for  tlie  maintenance  of 
the  men  on  the  road,  and  some  of  the  thrifty  prac- 
titioners of  the  soothing  art  savwl  money  on  it.  Now. 
forsooth,  they  complain  that  double  that  amount  bare- 
ly suffices  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  In  the 
old  days  they  were  so  glad  to  get  a sleeper  on  a 
long  jump,  that  the  conductor  himself  did  not  scorn 
a section  when  a drawing-room  was  not  to  l>e  had. 
Now  it  demands  tlie  finest  diplomacy  of  a manager 
to  decide  who  shall  have  lower  berths  and  who  upper. 
'Fhe  humble  but  filling  sausage  whicli  used  to  ]»e<»p 
from  the  instrument  case  of  tlie  traveling  musician 
has  disappeared,  making  way  for  tlie  ris  de  I'eau, 
fxnanci^re.  served  on  real  china. 


The  combination  was  a huge  success 


gently  down.  At  first  nature  and  the  tin  roof  helped 
the  vividness  of  the  picture  of  forest  murmurs  wdiicli 
the  genius  of  Wagner  has  painted  so  skilfully  in  tone. 
I)ut  before  the  bird  liegan  to  twitter  the  roof  roared 
with  descending  torrents  of  rain,  and  the  orchestra 
was  giving  a capital  imitation  of  a moving  picture. 
Had  the  conductor  emulated  the  lightning-defying  Ajax 
and  turned  on  the  wdiole  of  his  force  in  the  storm  of 
tlie  “ Flying  Dutchman  ” Overture,  that  resounding 
roof  would  still  have  been  an  easy  winner. 

Once  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  to  give 
a concert  at  one  of  the  principal  universities  of  the 
East,  which  is  the  pos-sessor  of  a very  pretty  hall, 
albeit  a small  one.  VNlien  the  librarian  arrived  in 


The  late  King  George,  who  was  assassinated 
in  Salonica  last  week  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven,  after  a reign  of  forty -nine  years 


The  new  King,  Constantine,  and  Queen  Sophia,  with  their  family.  From  left 
to  right  are:  Prince  Paul,  Prince  Alexander,  Queen  Sophia,  Pnnee  George, 
King  Constantine,  Princess  Helena  (behind  her  father),  and  Princess  Irene 
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HOW  CANCER  MAY  BE  PREVENTED 

BY  LEONARD  KEENE  HIRSHBERG,  M.D. 


American  Association  of  Clinical 
jcarcli.  at  its  recent  convention  in 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
lowed  the  lead  of  the  Clinical  Con- 
88  of  Surgeons  of  North  America, 
ich  was  held  also  in  New  York 
y at  the  same  time,  and  upon 
suggestion  of  Dr.  T.  S.  Cullen, 
Johns  Hopkins,  adopted  the 

following  resolution : 

“ Resolved,  That  the  time  has  arrived  when,  if  the 
surgeons  of  America  are  to  do  their  duty  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country,  a campaign  of  publicity  should 
be  at  once  undertaken  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
every  woman  in  this  country  tlie  early  symptoms  of 
cancer.-  If  detected  in  its  early  stages  cancer  can 
often  be  cured. 

“ That  this  society  at  once  appoint  a committee  of 
live,  to  be  named  by  the  president,  to  disseminate  this 
information. 

That  this  committee  be  instructed  to  write  or  have 
written  articles  to  be  published  in  the  daily  press,  the 
wc-ekly  or  monthly  magazines,  as  may  prove  most  ex- 
pedient.” 

President  Edward  Martin  named  the  following  com- 
mittee: Dr.  Thomas  S.  Cullen  (chaii'inan),  assoc-iate 
professor  of  gynecology  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Baltimore; 
l)r.  Howard  C.  Taylor,  of  Columbia;  Dr.  C.  Jeff  Miller, 
of  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans;  Dr.  F.  F.  Simpson, 
one  of  the  leading  abdominal  surgeons  of  Pittsburg, 
and  Dr.  E.  C.  Dudley,  of  Chicago,  author  of  a stand- 
ard work  in  this  country  on  diseases  of  women.  As 
chairman  of  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  Clinical  Research,  in  order  to  avoid  a conflict  of 
committees  and  a division  of  effort,  upon  the  adoption 
of  a similar  resolution  I endorsed  the  same  com- 
mittee. 

What  does  this  resolution  mean?  It  is  the  public 
and  official  recognition  at  last  of  the  fact  that  to 
make  any  further  progress  in  the  eradication  of  cancer 
the  medieval  secrecy  of  medicine  must  be  abandoned. 

Hitherto,  with  a lofty  disdain,  a patronizing  ego- 
tism, and  a superior  aloofness,  the  surgeon  and  phy- 
sician have  held  that  the  physician  or  scientific  writer 
who  dared  to  enlighten  the  public  upon  importiint 
medical  matters  should  be  ejected  from  his  medical 
society  and  ridiculed  publicly  as  a charlatan.  Even 
to-day  certain  reactionary  doctors  still  cling  to  this 
Puritanical  absurdity.  In  fear  that  a medical  writer 
may  picture  a malaria  germ  in  lieu  of  cancer  virus, 
one  of  our  leading  doctors  thinks  that  physicians  com- 
mit the  unpardonable  sin  if  they  describe  in  fair  words 
tlu‘  newer  discoveries  and  tentative  facts  about  medi- 
cine. Happily,  however,  this  ancient  type  will  not 
survive  the  present  generation,  and  the  physician  w'ho 
is  regarded  by  him  and  his  ilk  as  a faker  and  charla- 
tan will  be  honortnl  as  the  protagonist  of  the  coming 
nation. 

After  five  thousand  years  of  cynicism  and  smug  un- 
clubbiness  among  doctors,  ^ new  day  is  about  to  dawn. 
In  place  of  the  arrogance  which  still  survives  among 
some  physicians,  doctors  are  begging  the  co-operation 
of  the  public.  They  find  that  not  only  do  they  know 
less  than  they  were  willing  to  admit,  not  only  are 
they  limited  in  their  activities  and  the  application  of 
their'  skill,  but  they  are  absolutely  hindered  in  their 
altruistic  intentions  unless  closer  relations  can  be 
established  with  the  masses  in  general. 

Recognizing  this,  ^social-service  clubs  of  non-med- 
ical workers,  anti-tuberculosis  societies  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  Captain  of  the  Men  of  Death,  associa- 
tions for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  clubs  of  social 
hygiene,  anti-fly  crusaders,  and  mosquito  brigades — 
these  and  many  more  are  aided  and  abetted  by  men 
and  women  who  are  without  medical  training.  Sur- 
geons and  physicians  find  that  much  more  may  be 
done  with  the  aid  of  well-informed  public  opinion 
than  without  it.  Now  there  comes  a new’  kind  of  re- 
cruit to  the  latest  group  of  workers  w’ho  are  calling 
in  the  wilderness  to  help  the  women  of  the  world  with 
the  aid  of  the  women  themselves.  Three  great  na- 
tional medical  associations,  with  a membership  ex- 
ceeding several  thousand,  all  find  themselves  at  last 
praying  to  the  w'omen  of  the  world  to  assist  them- 
selves and  their  loved  ones  in  an  effort  to  stamp  out 
cancer.  Their  appeal  is  to  you.  The  skill,  the 
knowledge,  the  instruments  at  their  disposal  are  re- 
stricted in  their  beneficent  purpose.  , At  last  the  hope- 
ful doctors  find  that  knowledge  may  grow  apact*.  may 
advance  in  the  future  as  rapidly  as  in  the  past;  but 
unless  the  suffering  individuals  of  the  race,  the  wives, 
the  mothers,  sisters,  daughters,  and  sw’eethcarts  are 
forewarned  with  appropriate  information,  cancer  can- 
not be  eradicated,  cannot  cease  to  be  the  menace  tliat 
it  now  is. 

Women  are  no  more  vacillating  or  physically  timor- 
ous than  men.  In  fact,  without  the  data  before  mo, 
the  impression  received  is  that  women,  when  medical 
facts  are  correctly  presented  to  them,  exhibit  as  much 
valor  as  discretion  and  good  judgment.  Yet  physicians 
and  surgeons  are  only  too  often  discouraged  and 
downcast  at  the  discovery  of  advanced  and  hopeless 
instances  of  neglected  cancer — an  ailment  that  is  rela- 
tively a benign  malady  if  distinguished  at  its  incep- 
tion. This  unhappy  situation  is  directly  traceable  to 
absence  of  information.  Many  dangerous  conditions  of 


cancer  in  patients  could  have  been  simply  and  perma- 
nently cured  if  only  the  girl  or  w'oman  had  pre- 
sented herself  to  the  doctor  a year  or  so  sooner.  It 
is  actually  calculated  that  ten  thousand  women — just 
think  of  it  as  ten  thousand  afflicted  families — are 
dying  every  year  through  ignorance,  delay,  faulty 
knowledge  patent  medicines,  and  non-medical  methods 
of  treatment.  The  obstinacy,  blindness,  or  unsophisti- 
cation that  induced  them  a year  or  so  before  to  refuse, 
avoid,  or  miss  a simple  consultation  with  an  expert 
surgeon  has  led  to  their  undoing,  has  become  the 
direct  cause  of  their  dangerous  and  extensive  malady. 

Meekly  and  modestly  let  me  confess  it,  I never  rely 
upon  my  own  skill  and  diagnostic  acumen  w’hen  a 
w’oman  presents  herself  to  me  with  the  delicate  symp- 
toms of  a hemorrhage.  Let  us  here  in  childlike  purity 
mince  no  w’ords;  let  us  not  from  any  sense  of  mock 
modesty  avoid  unpleasant  but  necessary  truths.  At 
those’  delicate  periods  of  life  after  forty  years  of  age, 
up  into  the  fifties  or  any  time  thereafter,  our  mothers, 
sisters,  and  other  relatives  of  the  female  sex  are  at  the 
cyclical  crises  of  middle  age.  It  is  at  this  sensitive 
period  that  a radical  transfiguration  of  a woman’s 
life  takes  place.  Now  the  rhythmical  ebb  and  flow  of 
their  j^'early  lives  has  at  last  become  an  even,  stable 
quiescenee.  At  this  pause  in  the  life  of  womanhood 
the  most  intelligent  alertness  and  the  most  complete 
medical  knowledge  should  be  available. 


“Resolved — That  the  time  h<is  arrived  when,  if 
the  surgeons  of  America  are  to  do  their  duty  to 
the  citizens  of  this  countn/,  a campaign  of  puh- 
licity  should  be  at  once  undertaken  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  every  woman  in  this  country  the 
early  symptoms  of  cancer.  If  detected  in  its  early 
stages  cancer  can  often  be  cured.” — Resolution 
adopted  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Clinical  Research. 


Around  this  period,  not  unnaturally,  perhaps,  is,  a 
tissue  of  misinformation,  superstition  and  fallacious 
tradition.  Thus  it  is  common  gossip  that  all  sorts  of 
violent  and  uncomfortable  symptoms  should  accom- 
pany the  feminine  metamorjihosis  then  occurring. 
Flushed  sTin,  dizziness,  tingling,  pin-and-needle-like 
sensations,  irregular  signs  of  the  past  rhythm,  and 
even  signs  of  blood  are  all  erroneously  believed  to  be 
normal  and  healthy  accompaniments  of  a perfectly 
natural  event  in  a woman’s  life. 

Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  At  this  turnstile 
in  the  human  vital  path,  a woman  pauses  and  takes  a 
gentle  and  simple  turn  into  a new’  and  different  road. 
This  must  occur  almost  witliout  her  being  at  all  aw’are 
of  the  change.  If  she  is  made  emphatically  familiar 
with  this  jiause  and  change;  if  her  attention  has  been 
unduly  called  to  herself  by  nervous  flushes,  unusual 
sensations,  flecks  or  spots  of  blood  at  unexpected  inter- 
vals or  after  many  months  of  freedom,  if  these  or  any 
of  the  other  signs  and  symptoms  called  by  grand- 
mothers and  neighbers  perfectly  natural,”  if  tiicsc 
appear,  insist  that  your  family  doctor  conduct  you 
at  once  to  an  expert  gynecologist.  It  can  do  no  harm 
other  than  a slight  fee,  which  the  specialist,  in  spite 
of  a popular  notion  to  the  contrary,  can  very  well  do 
without  and  doesn’t  care  a hang  about. 

On  the  other  hand,  a simple  examination  may  pre- 
vent dire  distress  and  possibly  a worse  outcome  from 
the  spreading  tentacles  of  a vieious,  fatal  growth.  One 
of  the  earliest  and  most  notew’orthy  symptoms  of 
cancer  is  this  only  too  familiar  flow.  If  you  but  ignore 
this  forew’arning.'  this  first  notification  of  a malignant 
growth;  if  you  await  the  conspicuous  signs  of  this 
dread  trouble,  such  as  pain,  it  may  be  too  late. 

Not  long  ago^  a lady  who  had  know’ii  me  since  my 
infancy  came  to  consult  me  professionally.  She  ha<l 
never  married  and  was  peculiarly  shy.  Y’et  she  desired 
advice.  Just  forty-seven,  she  was  surprised  at  the  re- 
appearance of  those  discomforts  common  to  all  women 
at  younger  ages.  She  had  been  without  such  evidence 
for  about  a year,  and  concluded  that  she  w’as  grow’ing 
young  once  again.  Without  beating  about  the  bush  or 
coneealing  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  I spoke  plainly 
of  the  commonest  probabilities,  to  wit,  the  possible 
early  sign  of  cancer  or  a harmless  growth.  I con- 
soled, I pleaded.  I cajoled,  I appealed  to  a life-long, 
almost  maternal  regard  for  her.  She  refused  to  eon- 
sider  the  possibility  of  anything  so  gpnleasant  or 
serious  as  cancer.  Indeed,  she  dismissed  tlie  disagree- 
able possibility  absolut<*ly  and  refused  steadfastly  to 
allow  me  or  any  sjiecialist  to  examine  her.  A warning 
letter  to  her  family  brought  no  better  results. 

She  began  certain  tr'-atments  with  money-hungry 
quacks,  advertising  charlatans,  and  various  religious 
cures,  meanwhile  publicly  advertising  each  as  she  w’cnt 
from  one  to  the  other  in  turn  as  “curing”  her.  She 
ceased  to  speak  well  of  me.  dilated  despairingly  on  my 
medical  ability,  and.  while  slow’ly  declining  in  health, 
forever  boasted  to  friends  of  her  steady  improvement. 
This  sad  state  of  affairs  lasted  three  years.  She  sum- 
moned me  a month  before  she  died  and  admitted 
that  her  mistake  had  cost  her  her  life. 

Fortunately  this  gloomy  instance  acted  as  a warning 
and  a lesson,  w'ith  the  result  that  the  lives  of  many 
Baltimore  women  were  saved.  Within  a year  of  this, 
nearby  physicians  were  consulted  by  dozens  of  women 


with  signs  of  irregular  or  unusual  hemorrhages,  and 
several  early  cancers  W'erc  quickly  discovered  and 
harmlessly  removed,  to  the  very  definite  delight  of 
everybody  concerned.  A momentary  scare,  the  day  or 
two  of  fright’and  worry,  arc  indeed  small  as  compared 
with  the  cost  of  absent  information,  obstinacy,  preju- 
dice, religious  fanatieism,  mock  modesty,  and  other 
causes  for  delay. 

That  eancer  need  not  be  a fatal  disease  if  discovered 
early  is  now  certainly  established.  That  it  is  often 
the  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  dangers  of  delay 
and  ignorance  of  early  eaneer  signs  that  causes  loss 
of  life  is  proved  by  the  physician’s  everyday  experi- 
ence. Let  me  here  present  Dr.  Cullen’s  very  words. 
He  states  that  “ if  taken  in  time  the  accumulated 
facts  tend  to  show  that  at  least  thirty  per  cent,  of 
those  suffering  from  cancer  can  be  cured.” 

For  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  surgeons  all 
over  the  world  have  been  improving  their  methods  for 
the  removal  of  cancer.  At  the  present  time,  if  the 
patient  comes  while  the  cancer  is  still  small,  the  most 
splendid  result  may  be  expected.  Indeed,  at  the 
earliest  stage  malignant  growths  are  just  as  circum- 
scribed as  a wart.  It  is  not  a blood  disease  at  this 
time,  as  is  often  supposed  by  the  public  and  some 
doctors. 

Physicians  and  surgeons  are  often  called  to  see  ad- 
vanced cases  of  eancer  W’hcre,  if  the  patient  had  come 
six  months  or  a year  earlier,  the  chances  for  a perma- 
nent cure  would  have  been  good.  Realizing  this  fact, 
medical  men  in  recent  years  have  written  papers 
draw’ing  attention  to  the  subject,  but  hitherto  little 
impression  has  been  made  and  the  information  has 
not  been  properly  presented  for  general  dissemination. 

The  percentage  of  cures  obtained  by  operations  in 
some  of  the  larger  hospitals,  both  here  and  abroad, 
shows  that  the  early  cases  present  favorable  prognoses. 
It  is  appalling  to  ieanr  how  many  patients  came  too 
late  for  operations.  This  is  the  terrible  difficulty  that 
confronts  us  to-day.  Delays  are  never  so  dangerous 
as  with  cancer.  It  is  realized  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession allows  many  valuable  lives  to  be  lost  by  not 
making  it  known  tliat  at  least  tliirty  per  cent,  of  all 
cases  of  cancer  in  w’omen  could  be  jiermancntly  cured 
if  they  knew  the  earliest  signs,  submitted  to  opt‘ration 
early,  and  did  not  come  to  us  in  the  late  stages  of  the 
dist^ase,  as  a forlorn  hope. 

It  is  now  realized  how  great  an  amount  of  good  has 
been  done  by  the  public  in  disseminating  information 
concerning  tuberculosis,  and  yet  physicians  hesitated 
to  use  this  most  potent  mediurii  for  the  spreading  of 
information  about  cancer.'  It  is  now  evident,  however, 
that  in  no  other  way  can  the  women  of  the  country 
be  illuminated.  The  national  medical  bodies  that  ap- 
pointed this  campaign  committee  of  five  sjiecialists  and 
instructed  its  members  to  inspire  |)opular  articles  writ- 
ten about  eancer  have  enlisted  the  co-operation  of  the 
whole  editorial  world  as  well  as  the  daily  press.  It 
was  felt  that  in  this  instance  the  unnatural  reticence 
of  the  reactionary  physician  had  to  be  broken  if 
women  were  to  be  properly  enlightened  on  the  subject 
of  this  dread  malady. 

So  impressed  were  the  members  of  the  congress, 
2,600  of  whom  registered  during  the  session,  with  the 
conviction  that  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  re- 
sults could  be  obtained,  that  the  motion  creating  the 
campaign  committee  passed  without  a dissenting 
voice. 

In  women  there  are  tw’o  chief  kinds  of  cancer,  one 
of  which  has  been  mentioned,  namely,  of  the  int<*rnal 
organs.  'I'he  other  is  located  in  the  bosom.  If  a 
woman  notices  a lump  in  her  breast,  she  should  con- 
sult her  family  physician  immediattdy.  It  may  be 
only  a fibrous  little  scar-like  bunch  of  tissue  and  thus 
not  dangerous.  Then,  again,  it  may  be  a cancer.  In 
the  latter  case  it  should  be  removed  at  once. 

Internal  cancer  is  recognized  by  hemorrhage.  If  the 
patient  has  a hemorrhage  that  cannot  lie  clearly  ex- 
plained, she  should  report  immediately  to  her  physi- 
cian. He  will  tell  her  whether  her  ailment  is  a 
simple  one  or  a cancer.  If  there  is  evidence  of  a 
growth,  art  operation  should  be  performed  forthwith. 

This  is  the  news  to  lie  disseminated  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land;  to  be  carried  to  every 
mother,  wife,  and  sister.  The  LTnited  States  is  blessed 
with  many  well-equipped  hospitals  and  with  many 
capable  physicians  and  surgeons.  Women  suffering 
with  cancer  will  not  have  to  travel  far  from  home  to 
obtain  the  necessary  medical  advice  or  surgical  treat- 
ment. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  women  of  the  land  are  as  fully 
educated  as  doctors  about  the  first  signs  of  cancer 
and  about  the  danger  of  delay,  and  will  report 
jiromptly  to  their  physicians,  just  so  soon  from  twenty 
to  thirty  per  cent,  of  them  at  least  will  In*  rescued 
from  this  insidious  disease.  Until  a few  years  ago 
cancer  was  considered  absolutely  hopeless;  ignorance 
might  have  made  it  remain  so,  but  knowledge  will  free 
you  from  its  dangers. 

In  this  disease  time  is  everything.  Let  the  patient 
submit  to  operation  while  the  disease  is  in  its  early 
stage.  After  it  has  spread  the  chance  of  cure  is  les- 
sened greatly.  Finally,  if  you  are  impressed  with  the 
early  signs  of  the  malady,  if  you  know  how’  to  recog- 
nize* it,  pass  the  information  on  to  every  woman  whom 
you  can  advise  on  this  subject. 


THE  SPY  OF  TRADE 


How  the  Big  Business  Firm  Uses  His  Services  to  Outwit  its  Rivals 


BY  CROMWELL  CHILDE 
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gHE  modern  big  commercial  firm,  to 
f be  well  equipped  for  every  possible 

[contingency,  needs  a business  de- 
tective attached  to  its  staflf.  Gener- 
ally he  is  not  called  by  that  name, 
as  a rule  not  by  any  name  at  all, 
for  ofiicially  he  has  no  connection 
J with  the  concern.  It  is  quite  likely 
* that  he  does  not  enter  the  firm’s 
offices  twice  a year.  Sometimes  he  has  offices  of  his 
own,  and  it  is  quite  likely  he  is  “ detecting  ” for  more 
than  one  enterprise,  in  lines  that  do  not  conflict. 

The  really  able  business  detective  is  very  like  his 
prototype  in  the  field  of  crime.  He  has  the  “ sleuth- 
ing ” faculty.  He  watches  new  enterprises,  discovers 
new  leads,  points  the  way  to  virgin  fields,  locates 
customers  whose  trade  has  never  been  secured  Iwfore. 
A specialty  of  an  expert  of  this  sort  is  the  carrying 
through  of  delicate  missions.  Such  a man  costs 
money,  but  he  is  often  worth  his  weight  in  gold. 
There  are  trade  situations  that  get  beyond  the  versa- 
tility of  the  best  of  salesmen  and  the  shrewd  diplo- 
macy of  the  keenest  “ boss.” 

A situation  of  this  nature  came  up  in  the  manu- 
facturing world  not  long  ago.  It  was  a case  of  a 
big  order,  and  there  was  every  indication  that  com- 
peting concerns  were  going  to  slash  prices  to  win  it. 
This  did  not  at  all  suit  the  burly,  highly  executive 
president  of  the  AI.  N.  O.  Works  and  his  most  efficient 
salesman,  a keen  little  man  who  was  a “ steamboat  ” 
in  the  trade,  and  whose  commissions  averaged  thirty 
thousand  dollars  a year.  Both  men  wanted  that 
order,  but  at  the  regular  figure.  There  must  be  a 
way  of  getting  it. 

“ What  we  want,”  said  the  president,  “ is  to  know 
what  those  fellows  ” — he  spoke  the  name  of  a famous 
foreign  firm  of  mining  engineers  who  were  placing 
the  order — “ really  have  in  their  minds.  All  we  do 
know  is  what  they  say.” 

“Hm!”  replied  the  shrewd  little  salesman  thought- 
fully. “ Mr.  Alatson,  can  you  spare  an  hour  late  this 
afternoon?” 

“ Yes,  of  course.” 

“ Be  in  your  car  at  Columbus  Circle  at  five.  I’ll 
arrange  to  "have  Bleming  meet  you.” 

Bleming  w'as  the  business  detective  who  had  dis- 
covered many  little  things  that  had  helped  along  many 
of  the  M.  N.  O.  Works’  campaigns  amazingly. 

The  first  and  greatest  art  of  the  skilled  detective 
is  to  throw  the  people  he  meets  off  their  guard  and 
get  them  to  talk.  In  the  hands  of  a man  who  has 
this  power  a “ clam  ” l>ecomes  voluble.  He  does  not 
realize  how  he  is  giving  out  information.  Thus  when 
— by  the  merest  chance — Bleming  and  the  American 
representative  of  the  foreign  mining  engineers  dined 
together  a night  or  so  later,  the  engineer,  who  knew 
Bleming  merely  as  a man  of  charming  personality 
and  some  large  private  interests  downtown — a very 
well-informed  fellow  he  had  always  found  him — was 
not  surprised  when  the  other,  over  the  dessert,  casu- 
ally said: 

“ You  are  going  to  get  very  low  bids  on  those  hoist- 
ing engines?” 

“ The  l>e8t  ever.  All  the  houses  want  our  trade  and 
we  are  playing  them  one  against  the  other.” 

“Clever  idea  of  Jim’s!” 

Jim  was  the  Grand  Alogul  of  the  engineering  firm, 
set  on  a pinnacle  in  London. 

“ He’s  a w'onder,”  said  the  American  partner. 

“ The  cleverest  of  all.”  went  on  the  never-suspected 
detective,  “ is  your  story  about  your  desperate  hurry. 
Let’s  see,  you  settle  it 

to-morrow,  don’t  you  ? 

Gad,  how  those  chaps 
’ll  shoot  down  prices ! ” 

The  engineer  looked 
pleased.  “ We  won’t 
claim  too  much  credit, 
though,”  he  said. 

“ That  we  must  have 
the  machines  in  a rush 
is  really  the  truth.” 

“Yes?”  Bleming  was 
mildly  interested.  It 
was  nothing  he  had 
money  at  stake  in,  any 
one  could  see. 

“ We  must  have  the 
first,  certain  sure,  ten 
weeks  from  to-morrow, 
or  our  clients  lose  their 
lease  on  the  mines — it 
is  in  the  lease  con- 
tract.” 

A pretty  commercial 
point.  Bleming  bit  off 
the  end  of  a cigar  and 
pushed  the  sugar  over 
to  his  companion. 

“ Hm  1 Suppose  your 
low  bidder  gets  the  con- 
tract and  fails  to  de- 
liver the  first  hoist  by 
one  day?” 

The  shot  had  told. 

The  detective  had  di 
covered  exactly  whai 


distrust.  He  casually  eyed  the  engineer,  and  deftly 
Isgan  to  tell  stories  of  clever  concerns  on  shoe- 
strings which  friHjuently  undertook  more  than  they 
could  carry  out,  and  big  firms  with  which  reliability 
was  the  breath  of  life. 

The  little  salesman  of  the  AI.  N.  G.  Works  had  a 
telephone  call  at  his  apartment  on  Riverside  Drive 
late  that  night,  and  the  next  morning,  before  he 


What  this  business  detective  told  l>ehind  closed 
doors  caused  a salesman  to  l)e  sent  for  and  primed 
with  facta.  The  salesman  strolled  down  the  street,  and 
before  the  manager  had  shut  his  desk  on  the  day’s 
work  a very  much  desired  result  had  been  attained,  a 
rival  had  been  wii)ed  out  so  far  as  a certain  printing 
firm’s  business  was  concerned;  in  place  of  only  furnish- 
ing half  the  paper,  as  they  had  been  doing  for  years. 


“Suppose  your  low  bidder  gets  the  contract  and  fails  to  deliver  the  first  hoist  by  one  day?” 


started  out  to  sec  about  his  bid,  he  stepped  into  the 
president’s  room. 

“ Bleming  has  found  out  the  weak  point,”  he  said. 
“ They  absolutely  must  have  those  hoists  on  time. 
There  mustn’t  l)€  a shadow  of  doubt  about  it.  Leave  it 
to  me,  we’ll  close  on  that  argument.  Price  won’t  cut 
any  figure  at  all.” 

'The  salesman  was  right.  Two  hours  later  he  came 
back  with  everything  fully  settled.  The  statement  he 
made  when  all  the  competing  salesmen  were  gathered 
together  will  long  be  rememlK*red. 

“ We  do  not  coinp«*te  in  price,  only  in  quality  We 
have  put  in  the  highest  bid — naturally  ours  would  be 
the  highest.  We  had  to  make  a high  figure  l)ecause 
of  the  unusual  conditions,  to  com|MMisate  us  for  the 
extra  expense  we  must  incur.  If  the  unexj)ected  hap- 
pens, the  entire  force  of  our  plant  will  be  thrown  to 
deliver  those  hoists  on  time.” 

A well-dressed  man  stepped  into  the  office  of  a 
pa()er-manufacturing  concern,  and  sent  in  a card  to 
the  manager.  The  card  brought  an  immediate  request 
for  the  visitor  to  come  into  the  private  office.  Not  a 
clerk  knew  that  the  unassuming  stranger  was  the 
concern’s  most  important  employee.  They  would  have 
been  astounded  had  they  heard  that  he  was  in  the 
same  line  as  Sherlock  Holmes,  only  turning  his  skill 
to  commercial  purposes. 
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the  company  that  had  tiie  det<*ctive  on  retainer  would 
henceforth,  it  was  very  likely,  get  all  of  it. 

People  talk  of  “ psychological  moments.”  The  man 
who  is  not  so  up-to-date  in  his  phrases  says  " in  the 
nick  o’  time.”  This  was  how  it  came  about: 

The  manager  of  the  printing  establishment  was  a 
man  who  fire«I  up  quickly,  but  always  concealed  his 
wrath.  Among  the  many  curious  bits  of  information 
this  business  detective  had  acquired  was  a knowledge 
of  this  fact.  Quietly  “sleuthing”  one  day,  he  made 
the  discovery  that  a little  question  had  oonie  up  as  to 
one  of  the  statements  of  account  of  the  opposition 
paj)er  company.  The  question  concerned  the  quality 
and  weight  of  some  stock  furnished,  and  very  diplo- 
matically the  opposition  company  were  insisting  that 
they  were  right.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they  were  wrong. 
What  interested  the  detective  was  that  in  the  printing 
man’s  heart  wrath  was  smoldering. 

“ Sommers  can  do  it,”  he  had  said,  when  he  had  out- 
lined the  situation  in  the  secrecy  of  the  manager’s 
office.  “ See  how  you  like  this  idea.  Air.  Doulton.  Put 
Sommers  wise  to  the  whole  thing  now.  Our  friend 
is  hot.  He  has  just  one  thought  in  his  head.  Have 
Sommers  see  him  inside  of  half  an  hour.  Have  him 
make  a proposition  just  on  that  stock,  nothing  else. 
Don’t  have  him  say  a word  about  the  people  across  the 
street.  See  if  he  doesn’t  get  an  order,  and  more,  too. 
I think  you’ll  have  the  rest  of  that  business  now', 
sir.’’ 

To  this  day  the  opposition  firm  does  not  know  how 
it  lost  this  trade.  It  gave  up  its  contention  over  the 
stiitement  gracefully  wlien  it  discovered,  a few  hours 
later,  that  it  was  in  the  wrong.  Why  a minor  error 
like  this,  apologized  for,  should  have  put  it  out  of  the 
limning,  it  does  not  know’.  It  has  never  yet  dis- 
covered how  a man  whom  it  never  suspected  was  in 
the  game  jierceived  a chief’s  hidden  wrath  that  was 
steadily  smoldering,  and  turned  it  to  advantage. 

Air.  A wants  to  know  how  much  the  B Company,  his 
main  competitor,  arc  paying  for  a certain  line  of 
merchandise.  There  does  not  seem  any  way  of  finding 
out  by  ordinary  business  metliods.  But  Air.  A.  is  re- 
sourceful. He  has  needed  specific  information  on  this 
subject  and  that  many  a time  in  the  past  year  or  so, 
and  he  is  in  touch  with  Air.  C,  w'ho  has  a comfortable 
suite  of  offices  in  one  of  the  fine,  big  buildings  on  lower 
Broadw’ay.  A very  prosperous  man  is  Air.  C,  to  all 
appearances. 

Though  the  other  tenants  of  the  building  and  the 
scores  of  men  he  knows  in  down-town  New’  A’ork 
never  suspect  it,  C is  a business  detective.  Were  this 
fact  discovered  his  occupation  would  l>e  gone — at  all 
events,  his  ability  to  carry  it  on  in  his  present  very 
successful  way.  He  passes  himself  off  as  a very 
capable  business  man,  an  agent  of  some  sort  on  an 
important  scale.  Now  and  then  he  does  just  enough 
real  busine.s8  to  give  color  to  this  supposition. 

“ It  will  take  a little  time,”  says  Air.  C,  when  he 
receives  his  orders.  “ About  a ten-thousand-dollar 
order,  shouldn't  you  say?  That  should  interest  them. 
I’ll  let  you  know’  how  to  drop  your  price.  You  have 
a copy  of  my  telephone  code,  haven’t  you?” 

For  this  busini^:|-j(iejtpi^i|\’^,|’'Jept|  some  secrets  might 
slip  out  over  the  t<^ephbne,  Kas  a tiny  secret  code 
book  for  his  cl^i^^^tli^tp^T|f’^hich  innocent  and 
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quite  misleading  words  can  be  used  for  vital  ones. 
This  code  is  to  guard  against  any  treachery  of  clerks, 
he  says.  Men  have  sold  out  their  employers  before 
now  and  have  never  been  suspected. 

In  the  r6le  of  the  prosperous  business  man  C starts 
in  to  buy.  At  the  B Company’s  offices  he  discovers 
that,  while  the  goods  suit  him  amazingly  and  closing 
this  contract  will  doubtless  lead  to  more,  yet  there 
is  a man,  A,  two  blocks  away,  who  names  a l)etter 
price. 

The  sequel  may  readily  be  imagined.  Good,  solid 
customers  like  this  do  not  appear  every  day.  Very 
pretty  salesmanship  is  exerted  to  keep  C from  buying 
of  A.  The  price  is  finally  shaded.  Just  at  this 
juncture  A reduces  his  figures  yet  further.  It  all 
might  fail  of  the  desired  result  were  it  not  that  C 
is  a consummate  actor.  He  poses  so  effectively  as 
the  keen  business  man  that,  as  a final  effort,  the  B 
Company  let  him  see  the  invoices  to  assure  him  what 
the  goods  really  cost  them  and  how'  A,  if  he  is  re- 
ducing prices  yet  further,  must  be  selling  a lower 
quality. 

Information  like  that  furnished  in  these  cases  is 
worth  much  money  to  big  concerns  at  times.  In 
these  days  of  sharp  competition  ordinary  channels 
of  trade  news  are  frequently  of  little  avail,  and  the 
trained  eye  and  specialized  brain  of  a professional 
“ investigator  ” are  needed.  There  are  scores  of  ways 
in  which  such  an  expert  can  be  of  service.  Now  he 
will  be  retained  to  “ nose  about  ” and  study  what 
seems  to  be  a possible  new  field  for  a particular 
product,  now  to  ascertain  the  difficult  and  delicate 
proposition  of  why  a certain  firm  wili  not  buy  of  his 
client  when  it  continually  sends  orders  in  to  Jones. 
Half  the  battle  is  in  knowing  the  precise  facts. 
There  are  men  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  St. 
Ijouis,  and  half  a dozen  other  American  cities  as 
skillful  in  this  branch  of  detecting  as  William  J. 
Burns  is  in  his. 

The  business  detective  is  a very  different  sort  of 
person  from  the  detective  of  the  agency,  of  course. 
Most  of  them  would  re.sent  being  called  detectives. 
If  frankly  asked,  however,  they  would  be  unable  to 
give  their  peculiar  profession — for  it  is  a distinct  pro- 
fession re<juiring  an  individual,  peculiar  ability — any 
other  name.  They  work  in  what  amounts  to  a dis- 
guise, and  have  all  the  facility  that  is  the  chief  art 
of  the  detective  of  crime  in  getting  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  people  whom  they  encounter. 

It  is  still  told  with  appreciation  in  the  far  West 
how,  several  years  ago,  the  prompt  action  of  one 
of  these  business  detectives  diverted  a very  valuable 
freight  account  from  one  big  railroad  to  another.  A 


mining  company  that  was  producing  heavily  and  was 
a constant  shipper  gave  all  its  business  to  the  X.  Y.  Z. 
The  A.  B.  C.  road,  which  could  do  just  as  well,  found 
themselves  unable  to  get  a dollar’s  worth,  a par- 
ticularly annoying  situation,  for  the  business  w’as 
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running  into  many  hundreds  of  dollars  each  month. 

There  came  a moment  when  two  things  happened 
simultaneously.  The  railroads  were  tied,  up  by  one 
of  the  greatest  snowstorms  of  the  year  and  the  mine 
began  to  l)e  lloo<led  with  a tremendous  body  of  water. 


The  pumps  at  hand  battled  noisily  with  the  inrush, 
but  vainly.  It  was  only  a question  of  hours  before 
the  mine  would  be  flooded.  Some  hundreds  of  miles 
away  the  mining  company  could  put  their  hands  on 
a big  sinker  pump  in  a supply  house  that  would 
solve  the  problem.  But  the  pump  might  as  well 
have  been  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned. 

A business  detective  saw  how  things  were  at  a 
glance.  He  had  been  retained  by  the  A.  B.  C.  road. 
Without  losing  an  instant’s  time  he  caught  the 
general  freight  agent.  That  official  realized  his 
chance  in  a second. 

“ Get  that  pump.  I am  going  to  send  my  special 
car  out.  In  half  an  hour  we  will  back  up  on  the 

siding  of  the  supply  house,  and  load  her  up.  We’ll 

get  through.” 

Every  effort  of  the  road  was  put  on  the  little 

special.  The  supply  hou.se  was  delighted  to  have 

its  customer  obliged,  and  before  the  favored  railroad 
knew  what  was  happening  the  pump  was  in  the 
hands  of  its  competitors. 

The  general  freight  agent  took  no  chances.  At  a 
certain  point  he  arranged  to  have  a twelve-horse  team 
to  carry  the  pump  over  the  mountains.  On  the  other 
side  another  engine  and  car  were  in  waiting. 

How  much  money  he  spent  to  get  that  to  its  destina- 
tion has  never  been  told.  But  he  did  it.  Nobody  ever 
knew  the  amount  of  personal  exertion  and  skill  he 
himself  put  into  the  task.  His  own  engine  tore  its 
way  through  the  storm,  and  reached  the  station 
where  the  big  w^agon  stood.  Then  one  of  his  most 
trusted  men,  carried  along  for  this  especial  purpose, 
assumed  the  captaincy.  Every  mile  or  so  a relay  of 
fresh  horses  was  substituted  for  the  exhausted  ones. 
The  second  train  journey  was  made  in  safety,  and 
then  the  A.  B.  C.  road  had  the  exquisite  felicity  of 
calling  the  mine  on  the  telephone, 

“ We  have  just  received  a pump  consigned  to  you. 
Understand  you  are  in  a rush  for  it.  It  will  be  on 
the  platform  in  a few  seconds.” 

“ You’ve  received  a what  ? Eh,  what?  No, 

you  couldn’t!  What  the  — say,  you  fellows,  get  out 
a team — ” 

“ One  of  the  Blue  Line  freighters  happens  to  bo 
standing  here,  and,  if  you  wish,  w’e  can  save  you  time 
by  having — ” 

“ Fine!” 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  Blue  Line  truck  was  at  that 
moment  backed  up  to  the  platform  and  taking  on  the 
pump.  Within  an  hour  the  big  sinker  was  working 
with  steady  rhythm  and  lowering  the  w’ater.  The 
business  detective  had  triumphed. 


A GLIMPSE  OF  WAR 


BY  HENRY  W.  FARNSWORTH 


^FTER  spending  a week  in  Constan- 
> tinople.  posting  from  one  official  to 
^ another  in  the  vain  attempt  to  get 
full  pass  to  the  front,  I finally 
^ realized  the  Turkish  method  of  say- 
i ing  “ no.”  Every  man  I saw  was 
5 full  of  sympatlY  and,  as  far  as  he 
i was  c oncerned,  eager  to  let  me  go  ; 
^ but  unfortunately  he  was  not  quali- 
fied to  give  me  the  authoritative  document  that  was 
needed.  So  If^decided  to  make  at  least  a start  with- 
out a pass.  I bought  a saddle-horse,  a pack-horse, 
and  a donkey,  and  hired  a Greek  boy  to  ride  the 
donkey  and  interpret  for  me.  I started  from  the  Pera 
Palace  Hotel  about  noon,  and  slept  that  night  at  San 
Stefano. 

The  battle  of  Lule-Burgas  was  at  this  time  about 
ten  days  old  and  the  roads  were  filled  with  the  fleeing 
peasants  so  often  photographed.  The  town  of  San 
Stefano  was  crawling  with  soldiers,  many  of  them 
fresh  from  Asia  Minor,  huge,  fierce-eyed  men  who 
bound  their  heads  in  high,  gray,  woolen  turbans.  My 
interpreter  stood  in  abject  terror  of  every  one  of  these. 
He  w’ore  a fez  and  kept  muttering  to  himself  about 
Allah,  whether  because  he  Mas  sore  from  riding  or 
l)ecause  he  was  trying  to  pose  as  a good  Mohammedan 
I could  not  make  out. 

We  started  early  the  next  morning  and  got  safely 
as  far  as  Kutchuk-Chekmejed,  Here  there  was  an 
endless  discussion  as  to  whether  I should  be  allowed 
to  cross  the  bridge.  After  considerable  talk  we  got 
through  and  were  at  last  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
front  and  no  more  bridges  to  cross.  The  roads,  as  wp. 
hastened  alcmg,  were  even  more  and  more  crow'ded  with 
peasant  buffalo  wagons  retreating  and  small  bodies 
of  troops  pushing  forn-ard.  There  was  an  atmosphere 
of  hurry  and  excitement  in  the  air.  On  questioning  the 
peasants  we  found  out  tliut  a great  battle  M’as  ex- 
pected shortly,  that  the  Bulgarians  were  behind  the 
mountains  on  the  distant  sicle  of  the  lake  of  Biuk- 
Chekmejed,  and  that  the  bridge  was  mined  and  was 
shortly  to  be  blown  up.  Just  as  the  sun  began  to  set 
we  came  up  with  a long  line  of  water-carts  and  ammu- 
nition-wagons struggling  up  a steep,  Minding  hill,  the 
men  pushing  at  the  Mdieels  of  the  heavy  wagons,  and 
the  horses  plunging  and  snorting  under  the  lash.  I 
started  to  cut  across  country  up  the  side  of  the  hill, 
for  I could  see  the  road  ran  along  a ridge  at  the  top. 
On  the  hillside  I met  a German  correspondent  forcing 
a fine  big  chestnut  horse  down  the  rough  path  as 
fast  as  he  could  get  him  to  go.  He  shoutecl  to  me 
that  nobody  M-as  alloM'cd  at  the  front,  and  that  I 
should  probably  be  .sent  back.  I decided  to  wait  until 
I was  sent  back,  so  I found  a sheltered  spot  and  de- 
cided to  camp  there  until  morning. 

.\11  night  I could  see  the  silhouettes  of  the  ammuni- 
tion-wagons lahoriously  Morking  their  way  along  the 
ridge.  Not  a light  was  shoM-n.  Tmo  or  three  times 
officers  clattered  by;  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  me. 
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harbor  of  Biuk-Chekmejed.  To  the  right  was  the 
Turkish  camp,  a horde  of  dirty  white  and  brown  tents, 
pitched  in  a huddled  mass  along  the  top  of  the  hill. 
Thousands  of  soldiers  were  moving  about  aimlessly, 
apparently  getting  breakfast  and  feeding  horses.  A 
long  line  of  horses  was  M'iuding  with  painful  slowness 
up  the  hill  from  the  little  toM'n  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridge,  which,  white  and  deserted,  stretched  across 
the  narroM'  entrance  of  the  lake  into  the  Bulgar  terri- 
tory. There  was  a fountain  half-May  between  the 
town  and  the  camp  on  the  hill,  and  every  horse 
stopped  and  drank  there  and  then  went  on  slowly 
up  the  steeper  part  of  the  hill.  Turkish  soldiers, 
looking  surprisingly  small  and  meek,  perched  upon 
huge  Oriental  pack-saddles,  began  to  form  another 
line,  proceeding,  with  equal  sloM’ness,  down  the  hill 
toM'ard  the  toM’n. 

There  was  no  wind  and  six  warships  were  lying 
quietly  in  the  harbor.  Suddenly  my  eye  caught  a 
flash,  and  then  a puff  of  M’hite  smoke,  and  a big  gun 
boomed  out  from  the  largest  boat.  About  two  minutes 
later  I heard  the  shell  over  behind  the  hills,  where  the 
Bulgars  were  encamped.  Then  dead  silence  settled 
down  again.  At  fifteen-minute  intervals  during  the 
whole  morning  this  continued.  Not  a sign  of  any  kind 
came  from  the  Bulgars  behind  the  hills.  About  noon 
three  or  four  correspondents  turned  up  from  some- 
where, stood  about  on  the  highest  point,  looked  with 
field-glasses,  smoked,  and  yawned.  The  Turks  sat 
quietly  in  the  trenches,  and  the  line  of  pack-horses 
wound  steadily  up  and  down  the  hill  from  the  towu 
to  the  camp  and  back. 

In  the  afternoon  I left  my  Greek  to  guard  the  pack- 
horse  and  started  down  toward  the  town.  The  soldiers 
looked  at  me  with  dull  curiosity,  but  said  nothing. 
Along  the  side  of  the  road  M’ere  many  dead  horses  and 
buffaloes,  with  crows  flying  about  them.  As  I neared 
the  town  I began  to  feel  a depression.  The  houses 
were  all  closed  and  deserted  and  an  atmosphere  of 
oppressed  silence  hung  over  it.  The  pack-horses  all 
seemed  to  be  coming  from  one  direction,  so  I went 
along  that  way.  I soon  came  to  the  square  of  the 
village.  This  was  turned  into  an  open-air  hospital 
and  filled  with  soldiers  lying  on  stretchers.  I saw 
tliat  a good  many  of  them  wore  already  dead,  the  rest 
lay  motionless,  and  many  were  evidently  dying.  A 
few  sailors  M’ere  busy  giving  medicine  out  of  a huge 
bottle  to  a small  troop  of  men  who  filed  by  and  then 
lurched  away  and  flung  themselves  on  the  ground.  A 
large  white  motor-car  w’as  standing  at  the  other  end 
of  the  square,  and  a man  in  a corduroy  suit  with  a 
revolver  on  his  hip,  and  a band  bearing  the  magic 
word  “Reuter’s”  on  his  arm.  was  talking  to  a naval 
official  near  by.  When  he  had  finished,  in  reply  to 
my  questions  he  told  me  that  this  was  a cholera  camp, 
and  that  those  considered  worth  saving  were  to  be 
trana])orted  to  San  Stefano.  During  the  long  tedious 
ride  back  up  the  hill  to  the  camp  I began  to  under- 
stand the  listlessness  and  sullen  quiet  of  the  soldiers. 

At  last  one  afternoon  the  siege-guns  of  Tchataldja 
begun  to  Make.  I dashed  over  there,  but  at  sundow’u 
they  became  quiet.  As  I came  back  through  the  camp 
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at  Biuk-Chekmejed,  I was  met  by  a colonel,  who 
politely  told  me  that  my  presence  was  no  longer  de- 
sired in  or  about  the  camp.  I noticed  at  the  same 
time  that  a large  flash  signal,  up  till  now  unused, 
was  busily  signaling  Tchataldja. 

On  the  seaM’ard  side  of  the  camp  was  a steep-sided 
little  hill  M'ith  a flat  top.  From  this  hill  all  the  front 
of  the  Turkish  army  could  be  seen.  I got  my  horse 
up  the  path  and  decided  to  spend  the  night  there. 

About  four  in  the  morning  the  horse  suddenly 
started  to  his  feet,  jerking  the  bridle  almost  out  of 
my  hand  and  waking  me  up.  At  the  same  instant  it 
was  as  if  lightning  had  begun  to  flash  along  tlie  hill- 
side at  the  Bulgar  end  of  the  bridge.  The  terrible 
rattling  of  machine-guns  burst  out,  the  whole  hillside 
seemed  one  continuously  flashing  volley.  The  war- 
ships began  to  fire,  and  from  the  end  of  the  bridge 
came  the  answering  crackle  of  rifles  and  brrr  of 
machine-guns.  In  three  minutes  there  w’as  a pause, 
a few  random  shots,  and  again  complete  silence. 
Search-lights  swept  the  hill  and  signals  flashed  all 
along  the  Turkish  front.  These  soon  quieted  down  and 
all  was  as  before.  I found  out  later  that  the  Bulgars 
had  tried,  in  the  dark,  to  force  the  bridge.  In  those 
few  minutes — not  more  than  four — three  hundred  Bul- 
garians had  been  killed  and  wounded,  and  almost  as 
many  Turks. 

With  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  the  cannon  of 
Tchataldja  began  to  fire  in  full  force.  Battery  after 
battery  came  into  action,  Hardemkeui  joined  in,  and 
down  in  the  plain  where  the  Turks  were  encamped 
the  field-guns  began  to  pipe  aw’ay  among  the  huge 
siege  artillery  on  the  hills.  Two  batteries  of  eight 
guns  each  began  to  answer  from  behind  the  Bulgarian 
hills.  The  Turkish  fleet  joined  in  and  a third  Bulgar 
battery  began  returning  their  fire.  By  the  time  the 
sun  Mas  fully  up  there  was  a continual  thunder  of 
cannon  and  a village  across  the  lake  was  in  flames. 
Tchataldja  was  hidden  in  smoke,  and  only  the  flashes 
of  its  gyns  could  lie  seen.  From  the  camp  of  Biuk- 
Chekmejed  came  the  usual  slow-moving  line  of  sol- 
diers craw’ling  down  to  their  trenches. 

I rode  over  to  a Greek  village  to  get  some  breakfast. 
The  only  coffee  shop  was  crowded  with  trembling 
Greek  and  Jewish  peasants.  Although  there  was  not 
the  slightest  danger  in  that  spot,  yet  every  time  the 
windows  rattled  many  present  grew  pale.  I found  it 
quite  impossible  to  get  within  the  lines,  and  so,  glass 
in  hand,  I again  mounted  my  hill.  About  noon  I 
made  out  a detachment  of  infantry  advancing  from 
the  Bulgar  hills.  I could  even  see  shells  from  the 
Turkish  field-guns  burst  over  and  around  them. 
After  advancing  for  about  half  a mile  they  began  to 
retire,  ahvays  deliberately  and  in  good  order. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  a large  deposit  of  Bulgarian 
ammunition  was  bloMn  up  by  a shell  from  one  of  the 
ships  and  one  of  the  Bulgarian  batteries  stopped 
firing.  On  both  sides  the  firing  M’as  much  loss  active. 
Soon,  except  for  occasional  shots  from  Hnrdemkeni 
and  slow,  steady  firing  from  two  of  the  ships,  every- 
thing died  p everything  M’as  as 

before, 
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“ Rock  Channels,”  by  Paul  Dougherty 
AWARDED  THE  INNEHH  GOLD  MEDAL 


” The  Grand 

WARDED  THE  TIlOHi 


Digitized 


^ Go 


THE  ACADEMICIANS  J 


Following  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  recent  sensational  cjchibitibn  in  New  York  of  “ niodd 
Show  of  the  National  Academy,  with  its  adherence  tci-Aeji^nain'vraveied  highway#  of  art. 

J 


A'  E E K L Y 


A Portrait  Study,”  by  Cecelia  Beaux 


Girl  Combing  Her  Hair,”  by  William  M.  Paxtcn 


Brother  and  Sister,”  by  M.  Jean  McLane 

AWARDED  THE  THIRD  HAIXC.ARTEX  PRIZE 


The  Library,  New  York,”  by  Colin  Campbell  Cooper 


Irving  R.  Wiles 


y Gifford  Beal 

f URKE  PRIZE 


‘‘  Youth,”  by  Gardner  Symons 
AWARDED  THE  SALTT78  MEDAL 


4AVE  THDR  TURN 

srt,  with  it8  audacious  displ^  of “post-h..,  rassionism,”  comes  the  annual  Ori^indl  from 
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THE  UNSINKABLE 

ROBERT  G.  SKERRETT 


SHIP 


5INCK  the  foundering  of  the  Titanic 
^ almost  a year  ago,  various  ocean 
j steamsliips  have  l>een  extensively  re- 
, m(Hleled.  There  has  been  a partial 
^ improvement,  but,  as  we  shall  see, 
^ it  is  not  the  substantial  remedy- 
> needed  to  provide  against  the  possi- 
j ble  consequences  of  collision  with  a 
^ submerged  obstruction. 

The  Titanic  remained  above  the  sea’s  surface  tw’o 
hours  and  three-quarters  after  she  was  so  grievously 
wounded  by  the  fatal  iceberg,  and  in  this  fact  lies  the 
story  of  the  real  direction  in  which  preventive 
measures  must  be  taken.  Grave  as  the  original  in- 
juries were,  by  which  water  flooded  certain  of  the 
liner’s  compartments  at  once,  these  leaks  were  only 
the  approximate  cause  of  the  disaster.  The  ship 
finally  sank  because  the  enveloping  bulkheads  and  the 
overlying  decks  gradually  yielded  to  the  invading  sea, 
and  thus  still  larger  spaces  were  progressively  inun- 
dated and  the  vessel’s  reserve  of  buoyancy  utterly  de- 
stroyed. There  was  nothing  to  bolster  the  over- 
strained partitions  from  the  opposite  side.  Our  naval 
constructors  realized  the  need  of  additional  security, 
but  the  puzzle  was  how  to  provide  it  without  too  much 
increased  weight  and  cost.  The  manner  in  which  tlie 
problem  has  lM*en  solved  by  an  ex-sandbog,  Mr.  W.  W. 
VV’otherspoon,  is  worth  the  telling. 

Mr.  VV’otherspoon  makes  every  water-tight  compart- 
ment of  a ship  a potential  caisson,  and  he  provides 
simple  facilities  by  which  these  spaces  can  l)e  speedily 
filled  with  compressed  air  to  drive  the  intrusive  water 
out  again.  Not  only  are  the  flooded  spaces  filled  with 
air  under  pressure,  but  the  adjacent  ones,  as  well.  The 
air  in  the  uninjured  subdivisions  is  at  lesser  pressures, 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  reinforce  greatly  tbe  structure 
immediately  enveloping  the  damage<l  compartment. 
The  net  result  of  this  is  that  the  wounded  spaces,  in 
their  resistance  to  the  menacing  sea,  draw  support 
from  a wide  area  of  the  contiguous  and  near-by  ship 
structure,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  a fatal  yielding 
because  of  a bursting  force  concentrated  upon  the 
steel  partitions  immediately  opposed  to  the  intruding 
sea. 

Every  man-of-w’ar  has  a series  of  pipes  leading  to 
all  the  water-tight  subdivisions  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  forced  ventilation.  By  means  of  a flexible 
coupling,  easily  attached,  these  pipes  can  be  connected 
with  the  air  compressors  which  all  fighting  ships  carry. 
Thus  the  only  innovation  is  this  connecting  link.  Each 
of  these  compartments  has  water-tight  hatch  covers, 
and  the  change  Mr.  VV’otherspoon  introduced  involved 


• How  the  United  States  navy  is  making  its  latest  dreadnoughts  unsinkable 
1.  IN.TITRED  COMPARTMENT  UNDER  MAXIMUM  AIR  PRESSURE  OF  FOURTEEN  POUNDS.  2.  CONTIGUOUS 
SOUND  COMPARTMENTS  UNDER  AIR  PRESSURE  OF  NINE  POUNDS.  3.  OUTI.YING  .NEIGIIDORINO  COMPARTMENTS 
ITNDER  AIR  PRESSURE  OF  FOUR  POUNDS.  1n  THIS  MANNER  THE  WOtTNDED  AREA  RECEIVES  EXTENSIVE 
AND  EFFEXTIVE  SUPPORT.  AND  THE  DAMAGED  8URDIVTSION  CAN  BE  EN'n':RRD  AND  TEMPORARY  REPAIRS  BE 
MADE  AFTER  COMPRESSED  AIR  HAS  BEEN  APPLIED 


After  this  system  was  experimentally  installed 
aboard  the  armored  cruiser  \orth  Carolina  and 
thoroughly  tested  a short  while  ago,  Mr.  VVotherspoon 
conceived  another  and  equally  valuable  service  which 
the  plant  could  render  without  adding  to  the  struc- 
tural features.  Fire  is  dreaded  on  shipboard  by  every 
seafarer,  and  e8p<‘cially  so  where  a fighting  ship,  with 
her  tons  of  explosives,  is  concerned.  Instead  of  turn- 
ing compre.S8ed  air  into  the  compartments,  Mr.  VV’other- 
spoon uses  the  same  conduits  to  carry  a non-com- 
bustible gas  into  any  space  w’here  a conflagration 
threatens.  In  this  manner  a fire  can  be  speedily 
smothered  without  the  disadvantages  attending  the 
use  of  water,  which  may  do  as  much  damage  as  the 
flames. 

In  a general  way  this  protective  system  may  be 
adapted  to  the  structural  conditions  of  ocean  steam- 
ships, and  while  its  installation  w'ould  not  be  quite  so 
extensive  as  tliat  provided  in  our  latest  dreadnoughts, 
still,  it  could  be  made  comprehensive  enough  to 
insure  the  floating  of  the  craft  despite  wounds 


How  the  stranded  steamship  was  refloated 


merely  carrying  these  hatches  to  the  deck  above  and 
thus  turning  them  into  air-loc-ks;  the  purpose  of  tlie 
air-lock  being  to  provide  a means  of  entrance  into  or 
egress  from  a compartment  filled  with  compressed  air. 
The  design  is  not  alone  intended  to  expel  the  wateT — 
which  can  be  driven  outward  only  down  to  the  topmost 
part  of  the  rupture  in  the  vessel’s  plating — Imt  to 
close  the  holes  and  to  keep  the  division  drained  while 
temporary  repairs  are  made  by  which  the  craft  can 
go  on  her  way  practically  unhindered.  The  air-lock 
' ■'  r _1  . , , ^ doing 


makes  it  possible  for 


ago  to  and  fio  in 

) Lgle 


even  worse  than  those  that  carried  the  Titanic  to  tlie 
bottom. 

A very  novel  application  of  this  general  sclieine  was 
recently  made  in  the  salvage  and  the  repairing  of  a 
large  trans- Atlantic  liner  wliich  was  stranded  in  No- 
vember upon  the  rocks  of  th(>  St.  Lawrence.  The 
steamship  went  ashore  at  high  tide,  and  the  serious- 
ness of  her  predicament  was  aggravated  by  the  tidal 
drop  of  sixteen  feet  at  that  part  of  the  river,  about  ten 
miles  below  (juebec.  Part  of  tlie  cargo  was  removed 
and  five  steamers  tried  to  drag  the  stranded  craft  into 
deep  water,  but  without  avail,  Her  poHition  seemed 
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so  hopeless  that  her  owners  abandoned  her  to  the 
underwriters.  iShe  represented  a value  of  a million 
and  a half  dollars,  and  a premium  of  sixty-five  per 
cent,  was  charged  by  the  reinsurers.  Winter  was  ap- 
proaching and  there  was  the  hazard  of  the  river  freez- 
ing over.  Time  was  precious  and  only  something  out 
of  the  ordinary  was  likely  to  refloat  the  ship.  This 
Mr.  VV’otherspoon  volunteered  to  provide,  and  his 
proposition  w'as  promptly  accepted  by  the  anxious  in- 
terests concerned. 

The  illustration  shows  how  the  vessel  was  refloated 
and  then  how  her  damaged  bottom  was  effectively 
patched  so  that  she  could  go  to  sea  in  safety.  The 
hatches  over  the  flooded  compartments  were  sealed 
with  metal  plates  and  temporary  air-locks  attached, 
while  air  compressors  w’ere  placed  on  board  and  the 
necessary  connections  made  with  the  injured  spaces. 
The  overlying  w'ooden  deck  was  made  air-tight  by 
means  of  layers  of  tarred  paper  and  a veneer  of  stout 
flooring,  and  added  strength  of  resistance  against  the 
bursting  pressure  of  the  confined  air  in  the  affected 
compartments  was  obtained  by  shores  reaching  to  the 
deck  above.  With  these  arrangements  completed,  the 
compressors  were  started,  and  the  air  turned  into  the 
water-filled  spaces.  Inside  of  fifteen  minutes  the 
water  had  been  driven  outward  until  it  was  level  with 
the  top  of  the  highest  punctures. 

Then  the  sand-hogs  took  up  their  work.  Pieces 
of  planking,  called  “ pudge-boards  ” were  fitted  in 
over  the  rents,  and  the  crevices  were  generously 
plastered  with  a mixture  of  mud  and  oakum — the  com- 
pressed air  driving  this  plastic  stuff  firmly  into  all  the 
chinks.  The  water  receded  as  the  “ pudge- boards  ” ex- 
tended downward,  and  thus  progressively  the  holds 
W’ere  emptied  and  the  vessel  floated.  But,  even  so,  she 
was  not  seaworthy,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances 
w’ould  have  been  taken  to  the  nearest  dry-dock,  which 
happened  to  lie  more  than  a hundred  miles  away  up 
the  river,  for  substantial  repairs.  The  season  made 
this  risky,  because  there  was  the  likelihood  that  navi- 
gation would  close  and  that  the  liner  could  not  return 
to  England  to  prepare  for  the  spring  service.  Apart 
from  this,  the  dry-dock  charges  would  lie  very  heavy, 
independently  of  the  cost  of  repairs.  Again  Mr. 
Wotherspoon  came  to  the  rescue,  and  offered  to  make 
the  ship  ready  for  sea  without  dry-docking.  This 
was  no  less  startling  than  his  first  achievement,  and 
yet,  as  we  shall  see,  he  accomplished  his  end  in  a 
simple  and  effective  manner. 

From  within,  carpenters  made  flexible  wooden  pat- 
terns of  the  necessary  patch-plates  and  marked  upon 
these  templates  and  also  upon  the  interior  surface  of 
the  vessel’s  bottom  the  places  for  bolt  holes.  From 
these  the  steel-workers  fashioned  the  patch-plates  and 
screwed  into  them  screw-bolts.  These  plates  were  let 
down  over  the  outside  of  the  ship  and  guided  into 
place  by  divers — the  threaded  bolts  entering  the  holes 
previously  made  for  them  and  temporarily  sealed  from 
w’ithin  by  w’ooden  plugs.  As  the  bolts  came  inboard, 
nuts  and  washers  were  attached,  and  these  were 
screw’cd  down  until  the  patch-plate  w’as  drawn  snugly 
against  the  skin  of  the  craft  and  the  ruptured  bottom 
securely  sealed. 

The  underwater  damage  to  the  vessel  affected  nearly 
forty  per  cent,  of  her  bottom  plating,  and  the  repairs 
made  by  means  of  Mr.  Wotherspoon’s  system  netted  a 
saving  of  fully  .<50,000  and  made  it  possible  for  the 
liner  to  gt*t  out  of  the  St.  I^awrencc  before  the  river 
froze.  On  her  way  around  to  Halifax,  where  she  was 
temporarily  dry-docked  for  inspection  before  making 
the  longer  run  to  England,  she  encountered  very  try- 
ing weather,  but  in  spite  of  the  shaking,  her  tem- 
porary repairs  proved  equal  to  the  test. 

Soon  after  the  salving  and  repairing  of  this  vessel 
another  steamship  went  ashore  upon  the  rocks  near 
Halifax.  She  was  got  off  and,  like  the  earlier  craft, 
was  repaired  for  the  run  to  Now  York  in  the  same 
manner.  These  accomplishments  promise  to  revolu- 
tionize salvage  operations  and  to  make  it  ta 

refloat  and  temporarily  repair  vaAlWaiiie  vessels  which 
otherwise  jnight  be  absv'’::‘.^ed  to  the  wreckers.  The 
marvel  of  *■  ‘..a,c  these  things  have  not  been  done 
before.  aTvi  iliev  bIksj;  us  what  .coiqpTessed  air  can  dp 
in  new  field  of  eniploymenti  ’ 
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SOME  MERRY  JESTS  FOR  APRIL  FIRST 

For  a Busted  Father  to  Scud  to  an  Extravagant  Son: 
A check  for  ten  thoiiHand  dollars,  drawn  to  the  young 
man’s  order,  and  mailed  by  special  delivery  post  in 
time  to  reach  him  at  breakfast  on  the  Ist  of  April. 
As  long  as  this  is  unsigned  the  deception  will  prove 
vastly  amusing  and  will  cost  only  twelve  cents,  the 
amount  of  postage  required  for  its  prompt  delivery. 

For  an  Old  Maid  of  Acidulous  Disposition:  An 
anonymous  declaration  of  love  at  first  sight,  accom- 
panied by  a violent  protestation  of  everlasting  devo- 
tion, and  ending  with  a proposal  of  marriage.  This, 
written  on  a strange  typewriting  machine,  and  sent 
through  the  mails  without  signature  of  any  sort,  or 
other  clue  to  the  identity  of  the  author,  will  create 
much  merriment,  and  commit  you  to  nothing. 

For  a Dilatory  Debtor  to  Scud  to  a Dunning 
Tailor:  Dear  Snip, — ^Please  And  enclosed  my  check 
for  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  dollars  and  ninety- 
eight  cents,  in  full  settlement  of  your  account  to  date, 
which  I regret  to  have  overlooked  for  so  long.”  Sign 
this,  and  place  it  in  a sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the 
tailor  in  question,  omitting  inclosures  of  any  kind, 
and  mail.  Much  amusement  will  be  gathered  from 
the  expression  of  his  face  when  he  finds  the  check 
missing,  if  you  can  so  arrange  matters  as  to  be  where 
you  can  see  it  without  his  seeing  you. 

For  Trial  oti  an  Incorrigible  Social  Climber:  A 
handsomely  engraved  invitation  purporting  to  invite 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  VVoodby  Snoblws  to  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Vanderpeyster  Johnes-Smythe  at  dinner,  at  eight 
o’clock  on  the  evening  of  April  1st,  at  Number 
Blanketty-Blank  Fifth  Avenue,  using  the  address  of 
the  Public  Library  as  that  of  the  host  and  hostess. 
It  w'ill  be  most  amusing  to  sit  in  the  corridors  of  the 
library  and  witness  the  arrival  of  the  dinner  party. 

For  a Pompous  Bore  of  a Philosophical  Turn  of 
Mind:  A fictitious  letter  from  a supposititious  Uni- 
versity announcing  a resolution  passed  by  the  trustees 
and  faculty  conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  R.  F.  D. 
In  his  reply  accepting  the  honor  he  will  inquire  the 
meaning  of  the  letters,  and  you  will  gain  consider- 
able amusement  in  framing  the  explanation  that  if 
he  will  go  and  live  on  a rural  free-delivery  route  he 
will  find  out. 

For  a Young  Wife  to  Play  on  a Orowling  Husband: 
Make  a pie  out  of  red-leatlier  washers  soaked  in 
mola8.ses  and  covered  with  a crust  baked  to  the  ten- 
sile power  of  a piece  of  armor  plate.  Place  this  in  a 
neat  box  tied  up  with  pink  ribbon,  and  at  dinner-time 
have  it  delivered  by  messenger  at  your  home,  accom- 
panied by  a card  bearing  the  inscription,  “ With 
Alother’s  Love,  to  Algy.”  Then,  when  he  has  dilated 
upon  the  pies  that  mother  used  to  make,  serve  warm 
and  with  a straight  face. 


HIS  FIRST  EXPERIENCE 

“ So  your  boy  .Jim  has  .decided  to  be  a dentist,  eh?” 
said  Mr.  Blithers,  meeting  Uncle  Silas  at  the  post- 
oflice. 

” Ya-as,”  said  the  old  farmer. 

How  did  he  ever  discover  that  he  had  a liking  for 
it?”  asked  Mr.  Blithers. 

“ Oh,  he  u.seter  help  me  pullin’  stumps  out  o’  the 
caow-pasture,”  said  the  old  man. 


A VALID  EXCUSE 

“Kin  ye  deny  ye  was  e.xceedin’  the  speed  limit?” 
demanded  the  Judge. 

“ No,  I can’t,  judge,”  said  Larrups,  “ but  I had  a 
good  reason,  your  Honor.” 

“ Whut  was  that?”  demanded  the  judge. 

“ Why,  my  gasolene  was  getting  low,  sir.  and  I 
wanted  to  hurry  in  before  it  gave  out,”  said  I^arrups. 


THE  TREADMILL 


“H’m— wa-al.”  said  the  judge,  “I’ll  let  ye  off  this 
time,  and  seein’  as  how  I’m  not  only  jestice  o’  the 
peace,  but  the  garridge-keeper  here.  I’ll  jest  sentence 
ye  to  buy  a couple  o’  gallons  o’  gas  from  me.  In  view 
o’  the  skurcity  of  the  stuff,  it’ll  come  to  seven  dollars 
a gal.” 


^ HEART  iKCiUBLE 


*•  SrKK,  I WI8IIT  KU.NAWAY  W’u’u  COMK  ALONG.  SO 
I c’u’d  make  MESELF  solid  WID  THAT  I’EACII  OVER 
THERE  ” 


AS  TO  ART 

The  students  of  the  Early  Summer  Art  School  had 
just  passed  the  Latherlierry  farm,  and  old  Uncle  Jed 
Latherberry  watched  them  with  curious  interest  as 
they  walked  along.  Then  he  laughed  as  he  turned  to 
his  neighbor  Dingledell. 

“ What  do  ye  make  out’n  this  here  art  game, 
Hiram?”  he  said, 
stroking  his  chin- 
whisker  reflect- 
ively. “They 
don’t  look  to  me 
ez  if  they  knowed 
enough  to  go  in 
when  it  rains.” 

“Watal,  its 
kintl  o’  this  way, 
Jed’diah,”  s a Td 
M r.  Dingledell. 
“ You  an’  me  an’ 
our  wives  we 
work  like  a lot  o’ 
pesky  bosses  fer 
forty-seven  years 
buildin’  up  a 
farm.  We  suffer 
through  the  cold 
o’  winter,  an’  toil 
through  the  heat 
o’  summer  to 
keep  the  craps 
a -grow  in’.  the 
fences  a-standin’, 
and  the  roof  over 
our  head  from 
a-fallin’  in;  and 
then  at  the  end 
o’  that  time  we 
sell  out  the  re- 
sults o’  all  that 
there  labor  an’ 
toil  an’  sufferin’ 
fer  about  a thou- 
sand dollars.” 


TWO  days,  he  insists  he  will 


\a-aH,”  said  Uncle  Jed.  “ Thet’s  about  how  she 
works.” 

“ An’  then  one  of  our  darters  rises  up  all  on  a sud- 
den,” said  Mr.  Dingledell,  “an’  insists  on  a-goin’  to 
collidge  an’  takin’  a course  in  paintin’,  an’  jest  to  keep 
peace  in  the  fambly  we  let  her  go.” 

“ Exactly,”  said  Uncle  Jedediah. 

“ An’  arter  awhile  she  comes  back,  an’  in  hvo  weeks 
she  paints  the  dernedest,  lopsidedest,  pink  and  yaller, 
termater-ketchuppy-lookin’  picture  o’  the  place*  ye’ve 
swetted  all  yer  life  to  build  up,  calls  it  the  old  home 
by  the  river,  puts  a seven-dollar  frame  araound  it, 
and  sells  the  denied  thing  to  one  o’  them  millionaire 
kernoshers  daown  to  the  city  fer  five  thousand  dol- 
lars!” said  Mr.  Dingledell. 

A deep  silence  came  over  the  two  cronies. 

“ What  do  they  call  ’em  when  they  sell  ’em — ile- 
paintin’s?”  asked  Uncle  Jed. 

“ \ep,”  said  Mr.  Dingledell.  “ Ile-paintin’s  is  the 
term.” 

“ I guess  that’s  it.  then,”  said  Uncle  Jed.  “ It’s  the 
ilc,  Hiram,  it’s  the  ile.” 


THE  HEIGHT  OF  EXTRAVAGANCE 
They  were  discussing  extravagance  at  the  club,  and 
finally  Blithers  pro|)ounded  the  query:  “What  is  the 
height  of  extravagance,  in  your  judgment.  Colonel 
Biliks?’’ 

“Well,”  said  the  Colonel.  “I  should  sav  tliat  the 
height  of  extravagance  vyas  building  a bowling-alley  of 
polished  ivory,  and  playing  ten-pins  on  it,  using  quart 
bottles  of  champagne  for  pins  and  grapefruit  for 
balls.” 


THE  AMENDE  HONORABLE 
“•‘’'o!”  roared  Bilkins,  seizing  Wiggles  by  the  arm. 
“ 1 ve  found  you  at  last!  You  called  me  a jackass  at 
the  club  the  other  day,  and,  by  ginger,  you’ve  got  to 
apologize.” 

"All  right.  Bilk,”  said  Wiggles.  “Anything  to 
oblige.  Eead  me  to  the  real  jackass  and  I’ll' apologize 


NOT  TOO  WELL 

“Is  this  well  water?”  asked  the  passer-by,  pausing 
for  a drink  at  the  farm-house. 

“Wa-al,”  said  Hiram,  “I  reckon  it’s  as  well  as  it 
kin  lie  expected  to  lx*,  considerin’  it’s  been  druv  where 
the  caow-shed  mostly  dreens  into  it.” 


APRIL 

April  is  the  month  for  mo!  Finest  month  I ever  see; 
dearest  month  of  all  the  year,  and  the  reason’s 
very  clear,  for,  of  all  the  months  there  are  on  the 
blessed  calendar,  not  another  one  is  there  so  much 
like  my  Daphne  fair. 

First  of  tliese  resemblances,  April  most  uncertain  is. 
You  can’t  tell  by  April  skies  just  what  in  the 
future  lies;  you  can't  reason  from  to-day  what 
to-morrow  brings  your  way — and  dear  Da'phne  is 
the  same,  roguishly  uncertain  dame! 

April  smiles  with  smiles  so  sweet  it  nigh  takes  you 
off  your  feet;  then  a moment  later  loom  clouds 
compelling  in  their  gloom;  and  where  smiles  dis- 
pelled your  fears  falls  an  endless  stock  of  tear.s — 
just  like  Daphne,  don’t  you  know,  alternating 
joy  and  woe. 

Conies  along  a sunny  hour  making  life  a fragrant 
bower,  and  you  dance  and  gaily  sing  with  the 
very  joy  of  Spring;  and  ere  night  the  Spring 
is  lost  and  there  comes  a chilling  frost — just 
like  Daphne’s  whimsy  gaze  hinting  Spring  and 
wintry  days. 

Yes,  indeed,  these  April  times  fill  my  soul  with  joy- 
ous rhymes.  Love  them?  You  can  liet  I do,  witli 
a love  that’s  stanch  and  true,  just  liecause 
they  chance  to  be  w’ayward.  contradictory,  just 
as  Daphne  is — the  fl^  pffe  kcx'ps'hcr 

lover  guessing!  “ ^ 
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THE  BOOK  OF  THE  WEEK 

G.  K.  Chesterton’s  “ Victorian  Age  in  Literature  ” 


HF  editors  of  the  “Home  Univer- 
sity Library,”  in  whiclj  aeries  Mr. 
Chesterton’s  new  book  is  included, 
need  not  have  told  us  that  this 
volume  was  “ not  put  forth  as  nn 
authoritative  history  of  Victorian 
literature.”  Mr.  Chesterton’s  name 
was  warrant  enough  for  that.  He  is 
not  only  incapable  of  writing  what 
is  now  termed  “ authoritative  history,”  that  is  to  say 
history  Jiarrated  in  an  impartial  and  scientific  temper, 
Itut  he  loathes  it  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  Ini- 
jiartiality  ap|K'ars  to  him  a vice.  I do  not  recall  any 
essay  of  his  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
one.  He  would  have  no  difficulty  in  proving  that 
impartiality  nowadays  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
its  paretic  twin  brother,  indifTerence.  As  to  the 
scientific  historians,  he  has  specifically  denounced 
them  as  “ cravens.”  It  ought  by  this  time  to  be  pretty 
generally  recognized  that  Mr.  Chesterton’s  method  is 
not  that  of  “ patient  research.”  He  has  been  damned 
by  too  many  scholarly  persons  on  that  very  account, 
for  he  dogmatizes  on  a class  of  subjects  almut  which 
these  same  scholarly  persons,  after  years  of  “ patient 
research,”  modestly  refrain  -from  expressing  an 
opinion.  That  particular  sort  of  modesty  is  not  in 
Mr.  Chesterton’s  line.  Woman,  her  cause  and  cure, 
the  Cosmos  and  its  purpose,  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
Renaissance,  the  French  Revolution,  biology,  evolu- 
tion, sociology,  democracy,  and  what  is  wrong  with 
Modern  Man,’  are  matters  that  he  settles  cozily  and 
without  any  trace  of  personal  embarrassment.  His 
essays  consist  for  the  most  part  in  the  popping  of 
these  huge  questions  and  the  rapid  return  of  the  de- 
finitive answers.  To  slow’er  and  more  careful  minds 
this  practice  is  apt  to  give  offense  as  indicating  a 
lack  of  scholarly  thoroughness,  especially  when,  as 
often  happens,  they  find  that  the  precise  opposite  of 
Mr.  Chesterton’s  answers  would  be  just  as  true.  Thus 
misunderstandings  have  arisen  and  bad  language  has 
freely  flowed,  including  the  rather  frequent  repetition 
of  the  terms  “ mountebank  ” and  “ charlatan  ” and  of 
words  implying  an  undignified  and  injudicious  agility. 
The  volume  of  this  wrath  is  happily  diminishing,  but 
to  this  day  a good  many  professors  of  the  Drier 
Criticism  and  some  contributors  to  the  London  Weekly 
liombardinian  may  be  found  who  cannot  forgive  Mr. 
Chesterton  when,  as  they  phrase  it,  they  see  him 
standing  on  his  head. 

I have  on  these  occasions  sought  in  a humble  way 
to  serve  as  peacemaker,  and,  as  this  new  book  is 
pretty  sure  to  cause  some  trouble,  it  m^  be  well  to 
repeat  here  my  customary  consolations.  The  fact  that 
Mr.  Chesterton  hops  about  a subject  instead  of  going 
to  the  root  of  it  ought  not  of  itself  to  give  offense. 
People  who  go  to  the  root  of  a subject  often  stay 
there.  One  meets  scholars  who  are.  like  apple  worms, 
almost,  so  to  speak,  of  a piece  with  their  context. 
Surely  it  is  ungenerous  to  desire  that  a person  of  Mr. 
Chesterton’s  social,  not  to  say  convivial,  qualities, 
should  even  partially  lie  thus  Interred.  “ Superficial  ” 
has  lieen  hurled  at  him  by  some  critics  as  if  it  were 
an  imprecation.  But  the  superficial  view  is  at  least 
one  view  of  a matter,  and  there  is  small  blame  to  the 
man  who  takes  it.  It  is  conceivable  that  an  excellent 
jioern  might  be  written  about  a two-volume  treatise 
on  dynamic  sociology  without  the  poet’s  reading  a 
single  word  inside.  ’ Indeed,  one  may  say  that  the 
more  the  jioet  read  of  it  the  worse  the  poem  might 
be.  Moreover,  if  Mr.  Chesterton  can  be  said  ever  to 
have  done  anything  deliberately,  he  has  deliberately 
gone  in  for  superficiality  and  has  defended  his  course 
in  passages  of  some  eloquence.  In  a time  of  more  or 
less  inarticulate  specialism,  he  has  insisted  on  the 
value  of  the  superficial  view.  He  believes  that  things 
have  an  outside  and  that  that  is  the  side  of  them 
with  which,  taking  the  whole  of  life,  most  of  us  are, 
after  all,  mainly  concerned.  He  has  no  quarrel  with 
the  deep  ones  and  the  plodders;  but  he  believes  there 
is  also  another  wav  of  praising  God,  and  he  has  him- 
self chosen  the  leaping  and  dancing  and  the  very  loud 
cymbal. 

The  Victorian  Age  in  Literature  is  not  in  the  line 
of  those  four  fine,  genuine  products  of  Mr.  Cliester- 
ton’s  fancy  and  humor  and  strong  faiths — The  Na- 
poleon of  Nothing  Hill,  The  Man  Who  IFas  Thursday, 
Orthodoxy,  and  Manalir^.  Its  qualities  are  those  of 
his  routine  work,  especially  of  those  weekly  essays 
whereof  the  pace  is  rapid,  but  a little  forced.  But  it 
abounds,  of  course,  in  amusing  turns  of  phrase  and 
clever  characterization.  They  may  be  picked  up  on 
almost  every  page.  The  following  have  been  jotted 
down  at  random:  Macaulay’s  father  is  hit  off  ns 

one  of  the  first  ‘ friends  of  the  negro,’  whose  honest 
industry  and  philanthropy  were  darkened  by  a re- 
ligion of  somber  smugness,  which  almost  makes  one 
fancy  they  love  the  negro  for  his  color,  and  would 
have*  turned  away  from  red  or  yellow  men  as  need- 
lessly gaudy.” 

As  to  lllacaulay’s  philosophy,  it  consisted  of  “ two 
thoughts,  neither  of  which  is  true.”  one  of  them 
being  “ that  politics,  as  an  experimental  science,  must 
go  on  improving,  along  with  clocks,  pistols,  or  pen- 
knives, by  the  mere  accumulation  of  experiment  an.l 
variety.” 

Not  that  Macaulay  held  the  hazy  modern  ni  Hon 
that  the  soul,  in  its  highest  sense,  can  change.  )n 
the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  held  that  religion  can 
never  get  any  better  and  that  poetry  rather  tends  to 
become  worse.  But  as  toi-fwijjtics  he  did  not  see  the 
inadequacy  of  his  theorf,  the/swil  ^ man 

does  not  jmppbvo,  wnatwuaw^^  is  the 
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accumulations  of  experience  will  be  adequately  used? 

“ And  if  the  soul  of  man  is  subject  to  other  laws, 
is  liable  to  sin,  to  sleep,  to  anarcliism,  or  to  suicide, 
then  all  sciences,  including  politics,  may  fall  as  sterile 
and  lie  as  fallow  as  before  man’s  reason  was  made. 
Macaulay  seemed  sometimes  to  talk  as  if  clocks  pro- 
duced clocks,  or  guns  had  families  of  little  pistols, 
or  a penknife  littered  like  a pig.” 

John  Stuart  Mill,  though  constrained  to  preach  a 
bard  rationalism  and  a hard  egoism  in  religion,  ethics, 
and  political  economy,  had  none  of  the  “brutal  op- 
timism ” of  the  Manchester  School. 

“ There  w'as  about  Mill  even  a sort  of  embarrass- 
ment; he  exhibited  all  t!ie  wheels  of  his  iron  uni- 
verse rather  reluctantly,  like  a gentleman  in  trade 
showing  ladies  over  his  factory.  There  shone  in  him 
a beatitiful  reverence  for  women,  which  is  all  the  more 
touching  because,  in  his  department,  as  it  were,  he 
could  only  offer  them  so  dry  a gift  as  the  Victorian 
Parliamentary  Franchise.” 

On  the  effectiveness  of  Carlisle,  Newman,  and 
Matthew  Arnold  in  controversy: 

“ If  XewTnan  seemed  suddenly  to  fly  into  a temper, 
Carlyle  seemed  never  to  riy  out  of  one.  But  Arnold 
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kept  a smile  of  heart-broken  forbearance,  as  of  the 
teacher  in  an  idiot  school,  and  it  w'as  enormously 
insulting.” 

Needless  to  say  the  tale  of  Victorian  literature  as 
told  by  Mr.  Chesterton  is  exciting.  In  fact,  though  he 
has  taken  only  the  familiar  figures  and  time  spirits, 
tendencies,  conflicts,  and  turning-points,  he  has  ar- 
ranged them  most  melotlramatically.  Here  follows  a 
summary  of  what  may  perhaps  be  termed  the  plot: 
The  curtain  rises  on  a group  of  eccentrics  gathered 
“ round  Coleridge  and  his  decaying  dreams,”  or  linger- 
ing in  the  tracks  of  Keats  and  Shelley.  These  are 
Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt,  T^andor.  “ throwing  plates  on  the 
floor,”  Hazlitt  and  Peacock,  to  whom  belong  in  spirit 
if  not  in  time  De  Quincy  and  Tliomas  Hood.  But  the 
chief  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century  did  not  begin 
with  them.  The  drama  really  begins  when  a footman 
at  the  Holland  House  opens  the  door  and  announces 
“ Mr.  Macaulay.”  Enter  Macaulay  into  a world  of 
Whigs  where  he  finds  the  phosphorescent  and  corpse- 
like”  Rogers  and  Sydney  Smith,  “bursting  with 
ctackers  of  common  sense”  and  Tom  Moore,  “the 
shortened  shadow  of  Lord  Byron.”  This  appearance 
of  Macaulay  w'as  “ typical  of  the  turning-point  in  the 
century.”  With  Macaulay  enters  also  the  villain  of 
the  piece.  This  was  Rationalism.  Half  of  M:i- 
caulay  was  rational  and  that  was  very  bad. 
half  was  romantic  and  that  was  very  good.  \ 

“ Macaulay  makes  the  foundation  of  the  \>tftorian 
age  in  all  its  very  English  and  unique  elements;  its 
praise  of  Puritan  politics  and  abandonment  of  Puritan 
theology;  its  belief  In  a cautious  but  perpetual  patch- 
ing up  of  the  Constitution;  its  admiration  for  indus- 
trial wealth.” 


The  mean  Macaulay  was  not  only  rational,  but 
utilitarian.  The  good  Macaulay  was  generous  and 
romantic,  with  a poetic  enthusiasm  for  great  people 
and  great  things.  “He  felt  and  used  names  like 
trumpets.” 

“The  chief  tragedy  in  the  trend  of  later  literature 
may  be  expressed  bv  saying  the  smaller  Macaulay 
conquered  the  larger.*’ 

Macaulay  helped  bring  on  that  black  and  fateful 
thing,  the  Victorian  Compromise.  John  Stuart  Mill 
drew  it  still  nearer.  Mill  was  very  nearly  all  rational. 
He  sprang  from  the  soul  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  and 
was  in  philosophy  as  hard  as  nails,  but  even  Mills 
was  partly  redeemed  by  his  “ silvery  sensitivene.ss.” 
No  one  w'as  altogether  unredeemed  except  Herbert 
Spencer,  about  whom  the  less  said  the  better.  It 
should  merely  be  noted  in  passing  that  he  l)egot 
anarchism. 

But  though  the  compromise  was  coming  on,  many  a 
good  man  dealt  it  a blow.  There  was,  for  example, 
Carlyle’s  doughty  thrust  at  Manchester: 

“ Macaulay  and  the  Mills  and  all  the  regular  run  of 
the  early  Victorians  took  it  for  granted  that,  if  Man- 
chester was  getting  richer,  we  had  got  hold  of  the  key 
of  comfort  and  progress.  Carlyle  pointed  out  (w'itli 
stronger  sagacity  and  humor  than  ne  showed  on  any 
other  question)  that  it  was  just  as  true  to  say  that 
Manchester  was  getting  poorer  as  that  it  was  getting 
richer;  or,  in  other  words,  that  Manchester  was  not 
getting  richer  at  all,  hut  only  some  of  the  less  pleasing 
people  in  Manchester.” 

Soon  there  was  excellent  fighting  all  along  the  line. 
Arnold  fell  upon  the  “ vulgar  and  sullen  optimism  of 
Victorian  utility”  by  asking  the  English: 

“ What  was  Hie  use  of  a train  taking  them  quickly 
from  Islington  to  Camberwell,  if  it  only  took  them 
from  a dismal  and  illiberal  life  in  Islington  to  a 
dismal  and  illiberal  life  in  Camberwell?” 

Newman  had  already  forged  “ the  iron  sword  of 
dogma  ” which  was  eventually  to  “ parry  the  club  of 
Darwin.”  Ruskin  smote  the  early  Victorian  rational- 
ists and  “knocked  out  w'hat  little  remained  of  their 
brains.”  Dickens  came  and  “ saw  what  the  Age  of 
Reason  had  to  give  him.  And,  having  tasted  it.  he 
spat  it  out.”  He  attacked  the  cold  Victorian  com- 
promise and  he  attacked  the  economists,  but  in  neither 
case  did  he  know  what  he  was  doing. 

And  to  the  “ Mid-Victorian  muddle-headedness  ” 
there  succeeded  the  later  Victorian  complacency 
which  ruled  out  politics  and  religion  from  discussion 
and  took  the  most  absurd  premises  of  science  for 
granted,  such  premises,  for  example,  as  we  have  found 
in  our  own  day  the  “ fitting  foolscap,  the  crown  of 
crime  and  folly  in  the  thing  called  eugenics.”  Never- 
theless, the  Compromise  did  in  fact  break  up.  Vic- 
torian religions  and  spiritual  idealism  collapsed 
simultaneously.  There  followed  a period  of  dis- 
illusionment in  which  might  be  heard  the  piping  of 
Oscar  Wilde.  Then  came  the  hot  shapes  of  rebellion 
who  were  soon  warring  against  each  other. 

“Thus  anarchists  and  socialists  fought  a battle 
over  the  death-bed  of  Victorian  Industrialism;  in 
which  the  socialists  . . . won  a complete  victory.” 

It  was  Bernard  Shaw  who  won  the  victory  for 
socialism  against  both  capibilism  and  anarchism,  but 
though  through  Shaw  sotdalism  gained  the  support 
of  the  educated  classes,  “ it  lost  the  populace  for- 
ever.” 

“ VVe  began  this  book  with  the  fires  of  the  French 
Revolution  still  burning,  but  burning  low,  Bernard 
Shaw  was  honestly  in  revolt  in  his  own  way;  but  it 
was  Bernard  Shaw  who  trod  out  the  last  ember  of 
the  great  revolution.” 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Chesterton’s  sole 
concern  is  with  “ root  facts  ” and  “ central  thoughts  ” 
or  that  his  only  pleasure  consists  in  giving  great 
writers  two  ideas  apiece  and  knocking  their  heads  to- 
gether. On  the  contrary,  he  is  very  much  alive  to 
their  complex  personal  qualities.  He  has  reveled 
ill  Jane  Austen,  and  he  has  rioted  in  Dickens.  It  is 
I»lain  that  he  can  feel  books  as  companions  and  not 
merely  as  Victorian  sign-posts.  But  having  a large 
subject  and  little  space,  and  a mighty  thirst  for 
spiritual  battle,  he  insists  on  stripping  books  for 
action  or ’•making  a large,  variegated,  and  pleasure- 
giving  person  into  the  mere  missile  of  some  central 
thought.  So  one  receives  the  impression  of  a scene 
that  is  at  once  simple  and  maniacal — the  parry  and 
thrust  of  a few  fixed  ideas.  And  Meredith  is  reduced 
to  his  “ optimism,”  and  Thomas  Hardy  stalks  abroad 
as  “pessimism”  with  absolutely  nothing  on.  And 
one  book  blows  up  another  across  the  decades  and 
stabs  the  rationalism  of  a third.  And  who  killed 
the  cock-robin  of  capitalism?  Why,  the  little 
arrow  of  our  cheerful  sparrow  Bernard  Shaw.  No 
one  can  blame  Mr.  Chesterton  for  saying  what  he 
feels  about  the  Victorian  writers  and  saying  it  as 
loudly  as  he  likes,  but  a serious  doubt  arises  in  a 
reader  of  his  better  books  whether  in  this  particular 
volume  he  has  allowed  himself  sufficient  leisure  to  find 
out  what  he  does  feel.  Of  course  there  is  at  the  heart 
of  his  book  the  strength  of  a great  traditional  faith. 
He  is  sure  that  he  has  fbund  his  way  and  that  most 
^fliose  of  whom  he  writes  have  lost  theirs.  But  it  is 
not  probable  that  he  sees  men  as  merely  “ root  ideas  ” 
in  motion,  and  despite  his  bluster  of  certitude  we 
often  doubt  if  he  has  reallv  found  his  own  opinions 
or  his  personalities.  For  w^ien  in  a hurry  it  is  hard 
to  find  one’s  own  opinions,  and  the  rapid  writer  is 
apt  to  snatch  up  otbej  people’s.  . And  as  to  taste,  his 
gusto  seems  less  genu-u^Hi^ltl^HlillStlQ  than  in  a goixl 
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WE  VISIT 
THE  CIRCUS 

^ A 


“ . . . . horoafter  rising  look  for  us 
'J'lirough  tills  same  Garden — and  for  one  in  vain;” 


jVKnVBODY  knows  that  there  is  a 
> plaee  wliere  dreams  and  enchant- 
nu-nts  come  to  life.  Most  of  us 
/ have  visited  some  part  of  these 
) Magic  Kingdoms,  and  have  perhaps 
1 met  there  him  who  has  been  called 
j Airil-nan-Og,  or  Airil  the  Youthful, 
I in  whose  company  (so  it  is  said), 
■*  one  is  aware  that  the  greenness  of 
grass  does  not  really  pass  nor  the  lieauty  of  a wild 
rose  fade.  It  is  quite  true  that  you  will  not  find  any 
two  people  who  agree  as  to  where  these  Magic  King- 
doms are  to  be  found,  or  who  call  them  by  the  same 
name.  For  some  they  are  the  Isle  of  Apple  Trees, 
for  others  the  Plain  of  Honey.  Others  know  them  as 
the  Land  of  Heart’s  Desire;  still  others,  who  arc 
troubled  and  sorrowful,  and  who  therefore  must  be 
wrong  (for  of  course  no  one  should  be  troubled  and 
sorrowful),  may  tell  you  that  the  true  name  is  the 
Hills  of  Silence.  But  those  who  insist  that  the  right 
way  to  speak  of  this  country — ^at  least  when  one 
means  the  country  where  miracles  greet  you  casually, 
as  familiar  friends,  and  all  the  winds  are  spring 
winds,  and  the  seas  are  alwavs  moonlit,  and  there  is 
always  dancing  and  singing  in  the  groves  and  fields, 
and  every  one  has  everything  he  wants,  from  grapes 
as  big  as  apples  and  apples  as  big  as  pumpkins 
to  games  as  perpetual  as  the  hills — those,  we  say, 
who  insist  that  the  true  name  of  this  most  meritorious 
and  desirable  region  is  Tir-nan-Og,  or  the  I^and  of 
Youth,  are  probably  more  nearly  right  than  the  others. 
They  will  tell  you  (though  perhaps  only  the  old  and 
weary  will  agree  with  them)  that  the  Plain  of  Honey 
and  the  Isle  of  Apple  Trees  are  nothing  but  mirages; 
that  the  Land  of  Ileart’s  l^esire  is  but  as  a breath  in 
the  doorway,  a feather  in  the  wind  (they  have  used 
these  very  words!)  ; and  that  the  Hills  of  Silence  are 
shut  away  by  an  impenetrable  mist.  But,  they  say, 
Tir-nan-Og  is  no  delusion,  and  is  shut  away  by  no  for- 
bidding curtain  of  mysterious  vapor. 

Kveryone  (and  when  we  say  “everyone”  we  mean, 
of  course,  everyone  under  sixteen — the  others  don’t 
count)  has  seen  and  known  Airil  of  the  Young,  of 
whom  we  have  spoken.  He  wears  many  disguises; 
but  always  he  has  the  power,  not  only  to  keep  tlie 


grass  ever  green  and  the  ros<>.s  over  fresli.  but  to  make 
real  for  us  the  tilings  we  wish  for  and  dream  of.  at 
the  time  wc-  wish  for  tliem  to  be  true — wliicli,  when 
you  come  to  think  of  it,  is  quite  tlie  most  enviable  gift 
anyone  could  have.  \\>4ti^the  time  of  ye«r  when  you 
arejuost  likely  Xo  u»et  Ayrtlvof 
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but  the  clown  will  ever  stand,  unimpeached  and  un- 
"oeachable.  as  a symbol  of  immortality;  and  at  this 
his  charm  and  vitality  are  unabated. 

'T\|^st  memorably  thrilied,  perhaps,  hv 
those  °t^^^)r(>gram  precisely  and  justly  calls 

” a<‘rial  artisc^^  ^IR'e  had  not  conipletely  realized  be- 
fore that  there  h?e  so  many  different  kinds  of  tra- 
jiezes.  We  know  now  that  there  are  not  merely  un- 
adorned “ trapezes,”  but  " double,”  “ aerial,”  “ flying,” 
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ccal  the  fact  that  the  Circus  (we  have  an  unshakable 
conviction  that  the  Circus  should  always  be  capital- 
ized, like  Congress  and  the  Constitution) — that  the 
Circus,  we  say,  has  come  to  town. 

Was  it  Catulle  Mend&s  who  asked,  once  upon  a 
time,  Where  arc  the  roses  of  the  faded  April?  We 
do  not  know:  we  must,  like  Dr.  Johnson  in  Boswell’s 
account  of  the  lady  who  interrogated  him  concerning 
a future  life,  “leave  the  matter  in  obscurity.”  But  as 
to  the  Circuses  of  ail  the  faded  Aprils  of  the  past, 
we  entertain  no  doubts:  we  can  say  with  perfect  and 
serene  confidence  that  they  have  all  come  to  life  again 
in  the  delectable  show  that  everybody  can  now  see 
at  the  Garden.  Here  Airil  of  the  Young,  of  whom 
we  have  been  speaking,  has  taken  shape,  as  the 
creator  of  many  wonders,  in  the  composite  person  of 
the  Messrs.  Ringling,  who  wear  with  such  grace  and 
aplomb  the  mantle  of  the  hallowed  Barnum. 

Never,  surely,  were  there  such  clowms  as  you  can 
see  disporting  themselves  in  the  Garden  arena.  We 
make  no  apology  for  speaking  first  of  our  pleasure  in 
them:  for  we  have  always  regarded  the  clown  as  a 
completely  r*‘assuring  symbol  of  the  joy  of  life.  So 
long  as  the  clown  endures,  it  is  possible  to  heed  the 
adjuration  of  the  Tent-Maker,  and  in  the  fire  of 
Spring  your  Winter-garment  of  Repentance  fling.  The 
clown  is  a challenge  flung  in  the  teeth  of  mortality. 
Omar’s  reminiscent  Moon  will  doubtless 


and  “lofty-double”  trapezes;  and  the  breath-catching 
(.•erforiiK  rs  who  use  them  are  indeed  authentic  artists. 
The  women,  we  venture  to  observe,  seemed  more 
confident  and  unafraiil  in  the  performance  of  their  in- 
credible deeds  than  did  the  men.  Memories  of  con- 
fusing and  multifarious  w’onders  crowd 
upon  us.  and  they  are  not  easily  disen- 
tangled. We  are  haunted  by  a huge 
and  stupefying  and  gorgeous  dream  in 
which  are  mingled  deliciously  the  gro- 
tesque and  the  splendid  and  the  comic. 
We  remember  the  incomparable  base- 
Ixill-playing  of  two  deliriously  solemn 
elephants;  the  milk-white  horses  who 
turned  themselves  into  dazzling  mar- 
moreal statues;  the  accomplished  and 
relentless  kangaroo  who  fought  a suc- 
cessful boxing  - match;  the  Icelandic 
wrc.stler  who  vanquished,  single- 
handed.  three  murderous  desperadoes; 
the  fabulous  bareback-riding  of  Miss 
May  Wirth — “eighteen  years  of  age 
and  the  greatest  rider  that  ever  lived.” 
SCH  the  programme  affirms  with  elabo- 
rately restrained  enthusiasm;  and  we 
must  not  seem  to  slight  the  sumptu- 
ous “ Cleopatra  ” spectacle,  which  is  at 
once  choreographic,  dramatic,  and 
scenic,  and  in  which  three  thousand 
costumes  gleam  and  glow  upon  the 
stage  of  the  Garden. 

So,  it  will  be  seen,  there  is  not  only 
the  wonder  of  the  miraculous  and  tlie 
persuasion  of  the  comic  in  this  best  of 
all  possible  circuses;  there  is  also 
beauty.  We  can  see  yet,  when  we  shut 
our.  eyes,  the  exquisitely  rhythmic 
movements  of  the  dancing  horses,  the 
superb  and  sudden  loveliness  of  those 
dipping,  flying,  plunging,  flashing, 
aerial  figures,  the  grace  and  abandon 
of  the  lady  who  disports  herself  upon 
the  back  of  a galloping  horse  as  if  it 
w'ere  the  motionless  stage  of  a theater.  And  when 
one  can  say  that  at  the  Circus  it  is  possible  to  find, 
not  only  a corner  of  Tir-nan-Og.  but  Beauty  dreaming 
it.^  eternal  dream — surely,  then,  we  may  conclude 
tliat,  after  all,  the  world  is  full  of  enchanted  by- 


and  he  is  now  to  be  seen  any  day.  He  is  at  his  old 
game  of  making  wonderful  things  come  true,  of  making 
them  appear  before  yoqr  very  eyes.  You  can  proi'c  this 
for  yourself  any  afternoon  or  evening  by  going  to  the 
Madison  Square  Garden.  For  we  shall  not  longer  con- 
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The  Hardy  Human  Being 

Man  may  with  more  or  less  discom- 
fort endure  the  climate  of  any  part  of  the 
globe  whereon  he  lives. 

On  the  other  hand,  plants  and  animals 
cannot  exist  in  temperatures  far  higher 
or  lower  than  those  to  which  they  have 
become  accustomed.  But  man  moves  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other  with,  generally 
speaking,  but  small  physical  discomfort. 
Explorers  visit  the  sands  of  Afri(»  and 
the  ice-fields  of  the  north,  returning  to 
their  normal  environments  with  in  some 
cases  a distinct  improvement  in  physical 
condition.  Man  inhabits  pretty  nearly 
every  part  of  the  earth,  with  the  exception 
of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  poles. 

Men  of  science  contend  that  the  lowest 
temperatures  at  the  earth’s  surface  are 
not  found  directly  at  the  poles,  but  at 
some  distance  to  the  south  of  tife  north 
pole,  but  at  some  distance  to  the  north 
of  the  south  pole.  Then,  too,  it  is 
claimed,  the  greatest  degree  of  heat  is  not, 
as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  to  be 
encountered  at  the  equator,  but  at  some 
distance  to  the  north  and  to  the  south 
of  that  line. 

The  records  and  statistics  show  that 
the  coldest  place  on  earth  is  in  Siberia. 
The  lowest  temperature  ever  recorded  in 
the  open  air  was  90  degrees  below  zero 
( Falirenheit)  at  Werchajansk,  central 
Siberia,  on  January  15,  1885.  The  high- 
est temperature  is  set  down  at  124  de- 
grees above  zero  (Fahrenheit),  registered 
in  Algeria,  ncrthern  Africa,  on  July  17, 
1879.  These  records  of  extreme  heat  and 
extreme  cold  afford  a range  of  temperature 
covering  the  wliole  inhabitable  world  of 
214  degrees,  or  two  degrees  more  than 
from  zero  to  the  boiling-point.  People 
who  inhabit  these  places  of  extreme  heat 
and  cold  are  found  to  be  exceptionally 
healthy  and  live  to  a ripe  old  age. 

In  our  own  country  the  extreme  range 
of  heat  and  cold  is  not  so  great  but  one 
may  live  in  comparative  comfort  in  any 
8<*ction;  yet  the  same  conditions  apply  to 
animal  and  plant  life  here  as  prevail 
throughout  the  world.  Animals  and  plants 
that  survive  the  winters  of  the  south 
could  not  endure  the  winters  of  the 
north. 

The  greatest  of  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  in  the  United  States  are  found 
in  the  Western  states,  from  the  Dakotas 
and  Montana  southward  to  Texas  and 
.\rizona.  The  temperature  in'  the  North- 
west during  the  w'inter  months  frequently 
drops  to  30  or  40  degrees  below’  zero  and 
occasionally  runs  below  60  degrees,  while 
the  heat  of  summer  in  the  central  West 
and  Southwest  touches  100  degrees  or 
more.  Repardless  of  such  extremes,  the 
climatic  conditions  throughout  the  entire 
Rocky  Mountain  range  are  delightful  for 
ten  months  of  the  year. 

The  most  equable  temperature  through- 
out the  year  in  our  country  is  found  along 
the  sea-coast.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  population  dwell  in  sea-coast  cities. 


Measuring  the  Intelligence 

.MKANS  of  demonstrating  objectively 
what  the  phrenologists  call  “ secrets  of 
personality  ” has  been  tried  by  means  of 
colored  lights.  Professor  John  dray,  a 
well-known  member  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation and  one-time  treasurer  of  the  An- 
thropological Institute,  has  made  a long 
series  of  experiments  along  this  line  and 
prophesies  that  in  time  the  intelligence 
ot  different  persons  may  be  definitely 
gauged  with  a view'  to  the  work  they  may 
lx*  able  to  do  and  the  position  in  life 
they  should  be  fitted  to  fill.  His  idea  Ts 
tliat  phrenology  in  the  past  has  not  been 
scientifically  employed.  The  protuber- 
ances of  the  cranium  are  not  in  them- 
selves sufficient  to  tell  us  what  we  should 
know  of  the  character  of  the  person  who 
has  them.  He  has  invented  an  apparatus 
whose  modus  operandi  is  the  flashing  of 
colored  lights  over  the  eyes,  each  in  rapid 
succession.  The  sensation  of  color  re- 
mains a short  space  of  time  after  there 
is  no  longer  any  external  indication  of  its 
effect  upon  the  eyes.  The  eyes  upon  re- 
ceiving the  flash  look  slightly  inflamed 
ami  preternaturally  brilliant.  It  is  the 
strength  of  the  duration  of  this  sensation 
of  color  in  the  mind  that  indicates 
whether  the  person  subjected  to  the  test 
has  normal  or  supernormal  or  defective 
capacity. 

A number  of  these  experiments  were 
made  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  in  Lon- 
don with  students,  and  it  was  determined 
that  “perseverance”  is  the  quality  of  the 
brain  that  corresponds  to  the  persistence 
of  the  sensation  of  color  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. Average  persistence  charac- 
terizes the  man  of  only  ordinary  intelli- 
gence. When  the  persistence  of  the  sen- 
sation of  color  is  inferior  to  the  average, 
it  has  been  found  that  the  ideas  “ rush 
forth,”  80  to  speak,  more  rapidh',  but 
less  coherently.  A degree  belo\^t1i^nqp 
mal  point  indrcatesia  jpiggftstivJand  tfift 
liant  imaginanom;  ind rvitnbal?^flLJ 

much  tact,  but  little  concentration,  They 


do  not  go  far  in  any  direction,  though 
they  are  often  daring  in  the  things  they 
conceive.  Two  degrees  below  normal  in- 
dicates frivolity,  a feeble  character,  and 
superficial  intelligence. 

One  degree  above  normal  is  proper  to 
those  persons  who  learn  slowly  but  re- 
tain what  they  learn  tenaciously.  They 
are  apt  to  be  partial  to  abstract  ideas 
and  thus  to  be  impractical.  Two  degrees 
above  normal  is  about  as  bad  as  two 
degrees  below'  it,  because  the  center  of 
control  seems,  in  the  larger  number  of 
cases,  to  be  out  of  alignment — and  thus 
the  better  supply  of  intelligence  is  really 
wasted  as  far  as  tangible  results  to  the 
conscious  intelligence  are  concerned.  These 
persons,  strangely  enough,  are  very  intui- 
tive. In  other  words,  the  greater  the  dis- 
tance from  the  average,  be  it  higher  or 
lower,  the  stronger  the  chance  becomes 
that  the  individual  may  be  defective. 

When  the  “perseverance”  (as  measured 
by  the  sensation  of  these  color  flashes) 
reaches  more  than  two  degrees  above  nor- 
mal the  person  is  vacillating  and  feeble, 
no  matter  what  his  capacity  may  be  for 
study.  Perseverance  in  women  is  less 
than  in  men,  which  explains  why  they 
learn  more  rapidly  without  really  form- 
ing judgments  on  the  things  they  learn 
or  putting  them  to  practical  tests  in  daily 
life.  Indeed,  experiments  in  a large  num- 
ber of  cases  appear  to  demonstrate  con- 
clusively that  in  the  higher  degrees  of 
perseverance  most  women  are  inferior  to 
men.  Also,  people  with  light-colored  hair 
have  more  perseverance  than  those  with 
dark-colored  hair. 


Women  Who  Wear  Tails 

In  some  parts  of  Nigeria  a maid,  on 
becoming  a bride,  puts  off  her  girdle  of 
twisted  grass  and  assumes  her  tail  w’ith 
quite  as  much  pride  as  the  civilized  woman 
takes  to  her  w'edding-ring.  Each  tribe 
has  its  own  particular  pattern  of  tail  and 
no  deviation  as  to  length  or  shape  is  al- 
low’ed.  The  appendage  is  made  of  plaited 
or  tw'isted  grass  and  is  worn  generally 
over  a bunch  of  leaves,  possibly  to  avoid 
friction  with  the  bare  cuticle,  it  being 
the  only  ornament  or  article  of  apparel 
in  the  wardrobe  of  these  women.  The 
tails  are  never  more  than  a few  inches 
in  length.  Some  are  short  and  stumpy, 
others  broaden  out  at  the  ends  like  a 
mushroom,  and  still  others  are  longer  and 
liell  shaped.  One  kind  is  made  of  palm 
fiber  stained  red  and  bound  tightly  with 
strings.  Others  are  adorned  with  an  in- 
tricate pattern  of  brass  or  copper  wire, 
and  some  combine  beads  with  the  wire. 

The  Kagoro  women  wear  the  shortest 
and  plainest  of  tails,  but  to  compensate 
them  for  this  Quaker-like  simplicity  they 
may  add  a bracelet  or  leglet  of  beads.  A 
Kajji  woman  of  Mersa  wears  a tail  of  the 
mushroom  variety.  These  have  elaborate 
designs  of  brass  and  copper  wire,  the 
wheel-shaped  end  being  gorgeous  with 
many  colored  beads  set  in  a bed  of  rubber 
when  it  is  in  a liquid  state.  Once  in  a 
while  a Kajji  woman  is  seen  w’ith  an  iron 
bell  above  the  tail.  Whether  this  is  her 
own  caprice  or  made  obligatory  by  her 
husband  is  not  told.  The  tail  is  fastened 
to  a girdle,  sometimes  nothing  more  than 
a string  around  the  waist. 

At  some  feasts  little  girls  may  wear 
tails,  but  this  has  a peculiar  religious 
significance,  the  mysterious  meaning  of 
which  is  unknown. 

Fashion  is  most  dictatorial  in  Nigeria. 
The  men  as  w'ell  as  the  women  are  obliged 
to  decorate  their  bodies  with  regularly 
prescribed  designs. 


Japanese  Mirrors 

It  is  only  during  a comparatively 
short  time  that  the  Japanese  have  known 
glass  as  Occidentals  know  it.  When  the 
lirst  railroads  were  built,  passengers  in 
the  coaches  often  put  their  heads  through 
the  glass,  supposing  the  frames  of  tlie 
windows  to  be  empty,  and  the  railroad 
company  at  length  pasted  pictures  on  the 
glass  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
solid  substance  was  behind  them.  The 
masses  of  the  .Tapane.se  to-day  do  not 
know  the  mirror  as  it  is  known  in  the 
west.  The  richer  people  have  one  mirror, 
indeed,  but  usually  the  glass  used  in  the 
mirrors  sold  to  the  populace  is  not  quick- 
silvered. being  merely  well  polished.  As 
for  cut  glass,  it  is  practically  unknown 
in  the  island,  and  glass  drinking-cups  are 
rare. 


Engraving  Steel  with  Moss 

SoMK  curious  photographs,  recently  ex- 
hibited at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Paris,  show  the  effects  of  exploding  moss 
into  a block  of  polished  steel.  The  effect 
upon  tie  steel  surface  is  similar  to  the 
li|P^s%i/^’  fine  engraving,  the  moss  lie- 
iu^jj^JLAkled  in  the  track  it  took  and 
le^ijjg  the  most  intricate  tracery. 


Picture  Signatures 

Many  of  the  works  of  the  old  masters 
are  not  signed.  Experts  rarely  rely  on 
signatures  alone  in  determining  the  au- 
thenticity of  an  old  work,  but  trust  rather 
to  their  knowledge  of  the  painter’s  technic. 

False  signatures  can  be  easily  detected. 
Spirits  of  w’ine  or  turpentine  will  usually 
remove  a name  of  later  date  than  the 
painting.  In  the  course  of  time  signatures 
often  become  very  difficult  to  find.  Painted 
originally  in  a snade  slightly  lighter  than 
the  ground,  perhaps,  they  sink  in,  darken, 
and  merge  into  the  ground  color  or  they 
arc  almost  rubbed  away  by  successive 
cleanings.  Recognizable  one  day  in  a 
specially  favorable  light,  they  may  not 
be  visible  again  for  weeks. 

Experts  speak  of  “ will-o’-the-wisp  ” sig- 
natures, and  many  collectors  have  en- 
countered accidental  strokes  and  cracks 
that  tantalizingly  suggest  a signature, 
though  it  can  never  be  made  definite. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  re- 
markable cases  of  such  marks,  after  care- 
ful study,  resolving  themselves  into  a 
famous  name. 

Sometimes  the  painter’s  name  is  most 
conspicuous,  as,  for  instance,  in  Raphael’s 
“Sposalizio”  at  Milan.  Proud  of  having 
surpassed  his  master,  the  youthful  genius 
wrote  on  a frieze  in  the  very  center  of  tlie 
canvas  “ Raphael  Urbinas.” 

Reynolds  hardly  ever  signed  his  work. 
But  upon  the  completion  of  the  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse,  he 
wrote  his  name  large  on  the  gold  em- 
broidery of  her  dress.  He  was  unable, 
he  said,  “ to  resist  the  temptation  of  send- 
ing my  name  to  posterity  on  the  hem  of 
your  garment.” 

With  reference  to  unsigned  paintings, 
there  is  told  in  Germany  an  amusing 
story.  Achenbach,  the  German  artist,  en- 
joyed a vogue  about  ten  years  ago.  A 
certain  collector  had  bought  from  an  art- 
dealer  a marine  represented  as  a genuine 
Achenbach.  Afterward  it  was  pronounced 
to  be  a copy.  The  buyer  brought  an  action 
against  the  dealer,  who  turned  the  tables 
by  declaring  that  his  picture  w’as  genuine 
and  the  other  was  a copy. 

Achenbach  himself  was  summoned  by 
the  court  tn  tell  which  was  which. 
Amazed  at  the  similarity  of  the  two 
paintings,  the  artist  gazed  at  them  for 
a long  time,  inspected  them  closely  front 
and  back,  and  then  frankly  admitted  that 
he  could  not  tell  which  was  the  original 
and  which,  the  copy. 


Some  American  Citizens 

The  Hopi  Indians,  who  number  about 
two  thousand,  inhabit  eight  villages  in 
the  “Painted  Desert”  of  Arizona.  These 
villages  are  situated  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad 
point.  All  are  located  on  the  summits 
of  mesas  that  rise  precipitously  to  a 
height  of  one  hundred  feet  or  more  above 
the  plain. 

By  reason  of  their  isolation  the  Hopis 
retain  their  primitive  customs,  habits,  and 
ceremonies  to  a far  greater  degree  than 
is  the  case  •with  any  other  Indian  com- 
munity in  North  America.  Indeed,  the 
Hopis  may  be  said  to  constitute  an  an- 
achronism, and  for  many  other  reasons 
than  the  unique  position  of  their  w'omen, 
whose  domination  over  the  men  is  a sur- 
vival of  the  primitive  matriarchate. 

It  is  a fact  not  generally  known  that 
the  Hopi  Indians,  together  with  all  other 
Pueblo  tribes  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizo- 
na. are  full-fledged  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  since  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  Guadalupe  - Hidalgo,  terminating  the 
war  with  Mexico,  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship were  guaranteed  to  all  inhabitants 
of  the  ceded  territory  who  had  been  citi- 
zens of  Mexico.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  held  that  the 
Pueblos  were  citizens  of  Mexico  prior  to 
the  consummation  of  the  treaty.  Conse- 
quently they  are  now  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  such  entitled  to 
vote,  to  run  for  Congress,  and  otherwise 
to  avail  themselves  of  their  privilege  as 
hona  fide  Americans.  It  is  not  at  all  like- 
ly, however,  that  the  Hopis  will  claim 
any  such  rights  of  suffrage  now  or  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  Indeed,  these  Indians 
are  as  indifferent  to  American  politics  as 
could  be  imagined.  The  government  of 
the  United  States  means  nothing  whatever 
to  them,  and  were  it  wiped  out  to-morrow' 
the  Hopis  would  pursue  the  even  U*nor  of 
their  way  quite  .as  before. 


The  History  of  the  Key 

The  key  was  one  of  the  first  things  in- 
vented by  man.  The  primitive  key  was 
probably  a thorn  or  splint<‘r.  Afterw'ard 
fish-bones  8<*em  to  have  come  into  use. 
Wooden  pegs  followed  these.  In  modern 
times,  the  process  of  manufacturing  keys 
is  very  highly  developed.  Fifty  years 
ago  there  were  only  some  hundred  varie- 
ties of  keys,  each  having  its  special  name 
and  distinct  use.  To-day  they  are  legion. 


Ready-Made 

Breakfasts 


Delivered  at  your  door 

Ready  to  Eat 

That’s  the  modern 
way  — easy  for  the 
housewife — brings 
satisfaction  to  the 
family  table. 

When  you  order  a 
package  of 

Post 

Toasties 

from  the  grocer,  you 
secure  a delicious 
dish  for  breakfast, 
lunch  or  supper 
without  worry,  and 
at  trifling  cost. 

These  tasty  crisps 
of  toasted  Indian 
Corn,  dainty  in  fla- 
vour and  rich  in  nour- 
ishment, add  plea.sure 
to  any  meal. 

Tempting 

and  Sweet 
Ready  to  Eat 

Postum  Cereal  Company.  Limitetl, 
Hattie  Creek.  Mich. 

CaM^ils  C.'omp  any,  Ltd. 


FINANCE 

BY  FRANKLIN  ESCHER 
The  Union  Pacific  Muddle 

A TRAFFIC  ALLIANCE  RATHER  THAN  CHANGE  OF  OWNERSHIP  OF  THE  CENTRAL  PACIFIC  SEEMS  THE  LOGICAL  SOLUTION  OF  THE  DIFFICULTY 


N a gray  Saturday  morning  not 
long  ago  a “ special  ” from  New 
York,  carrying  a small  party  of 
Union  Pacific  officials  and  their 
counsel,  pulled  into  the  Union 
Station  at  St.  Louis.  Just  one  day 
remaine<l  before  the  expiration  of 
th(*  syndicate,  formed,  contingent 
upon  governmental  approval  of  the 
dissolution  plan,  to  take  over  Union  Pacific’s  holdings 
of  Southern  Pacific  stock.  Opposition  to  the  plan 
by  the  California  State  Railroad  Commission  had  re- 
sulted in  its  being  greatly  modified,  and,  in  its  modi- 
■ fied  form,  being  re-presented  to  that  body  for  sanc- 
tion. If  approval  were  granted  by  the  California 
commission  the  Circuit  Court  at  St.  Louis,  it  was 
well  understood,  would  interpose  no  objection  to  tlie 
plan’s  becoming  operative.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
commission  withheld  its  approval,  there  would  be  no 
use  of  even  presenting  the  plan  to  the  court.  It  would 
be  as  dead  as  a door-nail,  and,  automatically,  the 
syndicate  of  bankers  formed  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
visions would  be  automatically  dissolved. 

On  arrival  in  St.  Louis  the  railroad  men  found  a 
telegram  from  the  California  commission,  wliich, 
while  it  did  not  denounce  the  modified  plan,  failed  to 
give  the  necessary  approval.  Nothing  further,  conse- 


quently, was  done  about  getting  the  consent  of  the 
court  and  the  plan  was  abandoned.  At  midnight, 
the  dissolution  project  not  having  become  effective, 
the  banking  syndicate  formed  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
visions expired  by  limitation. 

Monday  morning  the  head  of  a stock-exchange 
house  which  had  been  given  a $100,000  participation 
in  the  syndicate  was  opening  uj)  his  mail  wlien  he 
came  across  a check  for  $62i) — bis  firm’s  share  of 
the  five-eighths  per  cent,  commission  promised  the 
members  of  the  syndicate  whether  the  dissolution 
plan  went  through  or  not.  He  glanced  at  tlie  ticker 
and  chuckled.  Southern  Pacific  was  coming  out  on 
tlie  tape  at  a point  and  a half  below  par.  “ Lucky 
for  us,”  he  remarked,  “that  we  didn’t  have  to  take 
the  stock.  Rather  have  tliis  check.”  The  rest  of  the 
underwriters  felt  that  way  about  it,  too.  At  the 
time  tliey  had  agreed  to  take  a share  in  the  syndi- 
cate the  stock  was  selling  at  107.  The  little  flve- 
eigbtlis  commission,  it  is  true,  was  nothing  like  what 
they  had  hoped  to  make,  but  certainly  better  than 
the  big  loss  by  which  they  would  have  been  faced  bad 
the  dissolution  plan  finally  been  made  operative  and 
they  compelled  to  take  their  allotment  of  stock. 

By  the  failure  of  the  plan  and  the  expiration  of  the 
syndicate  the  whole  problem  of  how  Union  Pacific  is 
to  get  rid  of  its  controlling  interest  in  Southern  Pa- 
cific is  opened  up  again.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
decreed  that  Union  Pacific  has  got  to  sell  out.  and 
on  such  terms  as  to  make  it  a real  dissolution,  and 
has  given  the  railroad  till  May  10th  to  do  it.  Two 
plans  proposed  have  been  rejected.  It  is  up  to  the 
railroad  now.  within  the  remaining  six  weeks,  to 
come  forward  with  an  acceptable  plan.  Failure  to 
do  that  means  that  the  government  can  step  in  and 
bring  about  a separation  of  the  properties  on  any 
basis  accejitable  toji*»!Hi^f 

.Th.e  .bone  of  cof tentiq 
GBIate 

fused  its  asseni  waW^ie 


Union  Pacific,  after  it  had  divested  itself  of  its  hold- 
ings of  Southern  Pacific  stock,  of  certain  of  the 
Southern  Pacific’s  lines  in  California.  Southern  Pa- 
cific at  the  present  time  owns  Central  Pacific  (the 
road  over  which  Union  gets  from  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
to  the  Pacific  coast),  and  this  road  the  Union  Pacific, 
under  the  proposed  plan,  was  to  buy  from  its  present 
owner.  Purchase  of  the  Central  Pacific,  however, 
wasn’t  to  end  the  matter.  It  was  stipulated  that 
under  the  new  order  of  things  Central  Pacific  w'as 
to  have  important  and  exclusive  trackage  rights  over 
the  Southern  Pacific’s  Sacramento  to  Oakland  line — 
the  so-called  Benicia  Cut-off.  That  was  the  rock  upon 
\^Ilich  the  plan  .'^plit.  There  is  no  reason,  the  Cali- 
fornia commission  said,  why  the  Central  Pacific  or 
anybody  else  should  have  a preferential  u.se  of  this 
line.  To  allow  it  would  be  to  prejudice  the  interests 
of  competing  roads  and  of  shippers. 

Well  then,  if  this  Benicia  Cut-off  deal  is  the  only 
thing  in  the  plan  the  California  commissioners  object 
to,  why  does  not  Union  Pacific  cut  that  out  and 
adopt  the  proposed  plan  without  it? — that  is  the 
question  which  comes  naturally  to  mind.  The  answer 
i-’  that  the  propo.sed  deal  with  Southern  Pacific  is  of 
such  great  importance  that  without  it  Union  Pacific 
could  not  afford  to  pay  anything  like  the  price  it 
offered  for  Central  Pacific.  What  Union  Pacific 


offered  to  pay  for  Central  Pacific  phis  the  exclusive 
1 igbt  to  use  the  cut-off  into  Oakland  is  one  thing. 
Wliat  Unidi  is  willing  to  pay  for  Central  Pacific 
vithout  the  exclusive  riglit  to  these  trackage  facili- 
ties is  something  very  different. 

So  iinportaiit.  indeed,  is  this  feature  that  its  rejec- 
tion by  the  California  commission  is  very  generally 
taken  to  mean  that  Union  Pacific  will  give  up  the 
idea  of  buying  Central  Pacific  entirely.  Union  Pa- 
cific wants  Central  Pacific  and  is  wiliing  to  buy  it 
from  its  owners,  the  Southern  Pacific.  Rut  what 
Union  Pacific  considers  a fair  price  for  the  Ogden  to 
’Frisco  line  without  exclusive  use  of  the  Benicia  Cut- 
off. and  what  Southern  Pacific  considers  a fair  price, 
are  two  very  different  things.  It  is  po.ssible,  of 
course,  that  the  two  parties  may  “get  together”  on 
a price,  but  it  certainly  does  not  look  that  way. 

But  if  I’nion  Pacific  fails  to  keep  control  of  Cen- 
tral Pacific,  what  is  it  going  to  do  for  a coast  outlet? 
Union  Pacific  itself  only  gets  as  far  west  as  Ogden, 
Utah,  As  Mr.  Kahn,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  & Co.,  frankly 
admitted  on  the  stand  in  1!)10.  it  was  simply  for  the 
juirpose  of  getting  control  of  Central  Pacific  (owned 
by  Southern  Pacific)  that  Mr.  Ilarriman  bought  con- 
trol of  the  latter.  Suppose  now  that  as  a result  of 
the  dissolution  ITnion  Pacific  loses  its  connecting  link 
between  Ogden  and  San  Francisco.  Will  it  not  then 
be  where  it  was  prior  to  1000 — “bottled  up  in  a 
Utah  desert.”  as  one  of  the  main  witnesses  in  the 
dissolution  suit  picturesquely  put  it? 

No,  Union  Pacific  without  Central  Pacific  will  not 
be  “ bottled  up.”  Very  far  from  it.  Back  in  1900 
Union  Pacific  may  have  needed  actual  control  of  an 
outlet  to  the  Golden  Gate,  but  it  doesn’t  need  it  to- 
day. Union  Pacific  needs,  of  course,  to  have  a line 
over  whieli  its  west-bound  business  can  be  shipped  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  but  it  doesn’t  need  actually  to  own 
that  line.  Conditions  since  1900  hav?  greatly 
changed.  IMr.  Harriman  bought  control  of  a coast 
outlet  because  be  needed  one  and  because  h<  had  good 


reason  to  believe  that  if  he  didn’t  do  it  some  one 
else  would,  and,  what  is  more,  exclude  him  from  its 
use.  Things  do  not  work  quite  that  way  to-day. 
Railroads  do  not  rush  in  and  buy  each  other  up  as 
they  did  in  the  days  before  the  Sherman  law  w’as 
enforced.  Nor,  having  acquired  control  of  a connect- 
ing piece  of  road  like  Central  Pacific,  can  any  rail- 
road deny  its  use,  on  reasonable  terms,  to  other  lines. 
In  1906  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  was  amended 
to  take  care  of  that.  “ All  common  carriers,”  the 
amendment  reads,  “ subject  to  the  provision  of  this 
act,  shall,  according  to  their  respective  powers,  afford 
all  reasonable,  proper,  and  equal  facilities  for  the  in- 
terchange of  traffic  between  their  respective  lines, 
and  for  the  receiving,  forwarding,  and  delivering  of 
passengers  and  property  to  and  from  their  several 
lines  and  those  connecting  therewith,  and  shall  not 
discriminate  in  their  rates  and  charges  between  such 
connecting  lines.”  With  a law  like  that  in  effect  it 
is  hard  to  see  just  how  Union  Pacific  could  be  “bot- 
tled up  ” at  Ogden  or  anywhere  else. 

The  Supreme  Court,  furthermore,  in  its  decree 
ordering  a dissolution  of  the  Ilarriman  “ merger.” 
stated  expressly  that  the  purpose  of  Congress  in 
originally  granting  appropriations  for  the  building 
of  Central  Pacific  was  to  have  a continuous  Union 
Pacific-Central  Pacific  line  from  the  Missouri  River 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  “ Such  practices  of  systematic 
and  preconcerted  discrimination,”  the  decree  says  in 
one  place,  “ as  are  said  to  have  destroyed  the  Denver 
& Rio  Grande’s  carrying  trade  as  a connection  for 
the  East  for  business  at  Ogden,  would  have  violated 
the  statute  as  discriminations  adverse  to  the  Union 
Pacific,  and  be  equally  violative  of  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  acts  of  Congress.  Certainly  such  dis- 
crimination could  be  restrained  by  the  courts.”  The 
Union  Pacific,  in  other  w'ords,  can  carry  its  west- 
bound traffic  into  Ogden  and  demand  that  it  be  taken 
care  of  on  terms  at  least  as  favorable  as  those  of  any 
of  its  competitors. 

Why,  under  the  circumstances,  should  Union  Pa- 
cific want  to  buy  Central  Pacific  and  pay  a big  price 
for  it?  Why  is  it  not  altogether  more  reasonable 
to  expect  that  Union  Pacific  will  simpiv  make  a 
traffic-exchange  agreement  with  Central  {*acific,  al- 
lowing actual  control  of  the  property  to  remain  just 
where  it  is?  What  single  thing  could  Union  Pacific 
gain  by  actual  ownership  which  it  cannot  get  by 
means  of  a long-term  traffic  agreement? 

For  the  making  of  such  an  arrangement  the  con- 
ditions are  almost  ideal.  In  the  rich  Middle- Western 
territory  it  serves.  Union  Pacific  gathers  an  immense 
amount  of  business,  west-bound,  which  it  lays  down 
at  Ogden  for  further  shipment  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
On  its  network  of  lines  in  California,  Southern  Pa- 
cific, on  the  other  hand,  originates  a vast  amourlt  of 
business,  east-bound,  and  re<]uiring  to  be  moved  with 
the  greatest  possible  despatch.  Over  the  Southern 
Pacific’s  Central  Pacific  line  this  business  gets  as  far 
east  as  Ogden — ^where  it  has  to  be  turned  over  to) 
somebody  else.  Wbat  more  natural  and  sensible  than! 
that  tliat  somebody  should  be  the  Union  Pacific? 
A traffic  arrangement  by  which  Central  Pacific  turns 
over  to  Union  Pacific  its  business  east-bouml,  and  by 
which  Union  Pacific  turns  over  to  Central  Pacific  its 
traffic  west-bound — that  would  certainly  sei'm  to  be 
the  logical  solution. 

Such  an  arrangement,  indeed,  would  have  im- 
portant advantages,  from  a Union  Pacific  stand- 
point, over  actual  ownership  of  the  Central  Paeific 
line.  It  would  be  a matter  of  interstate  commerce, 
in  the  first  place,  and  so  outside  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  California  State  Railroad  Commission.  But  of 
even  more  importance  than  that  is  the  fact  that  by 
a traffic  agreement  with  Central  Pacific,  Union  Pa- 
eific would  avoid  the  competition  with  the  Goulds’ 
Western  Pacific  line,  which,  if  it  took  Central  Pacific 
away  from  its  jiresent  owner,  it  would  have  to  face. 
Suppose  Southern  Pacific  gives  up  its  ownership  of 
Central  Piicifie — where  then  is  Soiitbern’s  incentive 
to  give  business  to  that  road  in  preference  to  the 
competing  Gould  line?  But  suppose  Southern  Pa- 
cific, instead  of  giving  up  Central  Pacific,  enters  into 
an  agreement  by  which  Union  Pacific  is  to  have  all 
the  east-bound  business  coming  into  Ogden.  How 
much  of  the  rich  business  originating  along  the 
Southern’s  lines  in  California  will  in  that  ca.se  go  to 
the  (toiild  road?  So  far  as  getting  east-bound  busi- 
ness at  Ogden  is  concerned.  Union  Pacific  would  lie 
a lot  better  off  under  a traffic  alliance  with  the  Cen- 
tral than  if  it  actually  owned  that  property. 

To  the  amateur  mapmakers.  of  course,  and  the 
broki'rage-bou.se  strategists,  interested  only  in  the  “ ro- 
mance of  the  railroads.”  it  will  be  a bitter  disappoint- 
ment if  the  dissolution  of  the  Harriman  “empire” 
is  effected  without  .sensational  changes  in  ownership. 
But  that  that  will  be  the  ca.se  seems,  unfortunately, 
only  too  probable.  In  the  relationship  of  these  Pa- 
cific railway  properties  there  existed,  a dozen  years 
ago.  the  potentialities  of  almost  innumerable  com- 
binations, alliances,  and  “ deals.”  That,  however,  is 
no  longer  so.  The  Supreme  Court  has  decreed  that 
Union  Pacific  must  rid  itself  of  its  controlling  in- 
terest in  Southern  Pacific,  but  there  has  iH-en  no 
decree  that  any  startling  change  in  the  Western 
railroad  map  or  in  the  established  course  of  the 
Western-traffio  currents  must  be  brought  about. 
What  seems  far  more  likely,  indeed,  is  that  Union 
Paeific  and  Sqathern  Pa-c^c  will,  at  least  so  far  as 
business  coming*  terminal  is  concerned, 

make  an  agr^^ut|tc|  jgo  im  _,ii^en*hanging  traffic  very 

much  as  theiHlIlfeJ  Npibipi**g  along. 
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The  Gentler  View 

BY  FLORIDA  PIER 

The  Crotchets  of  Exjuality 

It  is  a humiliating  refiection  that  we 
meet  each  other  more  or  lesa  on  the  plane 
of  our  material  possessions.  There  are, 
one  hastens  to  admit,  a wealth  of  ex- 
ceptions. If  the  congeniality  is  sufficient- 
ly perfect  difTerences  of  a material  kind 
are  radically  minimized,  though  a bal- 
ance so  out  of  proportion  as  to  cause 
much  giving  on  one  side  and  much  re- 
ceiving on  the  other  is  a problem  of  some 
prickliness.  The  humiliation-  lies  in  the 
fact  that  so  sordid*  a truth  is  ever  true. 
An  idea  held  in  common  does  not  out- 
weigh a motor  owned  by  one  and  a street- 
car patronized  by  the  other.  It  is  a 
disgraceful  proof  of  how  frequently  we 
reduce  ourselves  to  our  lowest  dimensions. 
With  one’s  entire  nature  protesting,  the 
facts  still  prevent  one  from  indulging  in 
the  naturalness  necessary  to  honest  inter- 
course. If  one  is  to  express  a heart’s 
desire  one’s  auditor*  must  not  have  the 
power  to  fulfill  it  if  that  power  is  denied 
to  the.  speaker.  If  such  is  the'  case  you 
are  not  giving  a confidence,  but  making  a 
rtHjuest.  It  is  infamous  tliat  honest  folk 
should  experience  a sliade  of  embarrass- 
ment at  such  an  unworthy  cause.  Yet 
our  possessions  are  our  toys  and  one 
cannot  expect  the  owner  of  a miniature 
gj-roscope  railway  to  share  the  modest 
thrills  experienced  by  one  who  occupies 
himself  with  broken  bits  of  shells  picked 
up  at  random.  When  our  possessions  are 
not  our  toys  they  are  our  means  of  'social 
locomotion,  and,  no  matter  what  the 
mutual  affection,  a certain  inconvenience 
is  innate  in  the  promenade  of  an  athlete 
with  a cripple.  Enjoyable  as  their  talk 
together  may  be,  the  athlete  wishes  he 
could  go  at  his  usual  gait.  He  spurts 
ahead  unconsciously,  drops  back  guiltily, 
while  the  poor  man  on  crutches  is  ex- 
pending so  much  energ}*^  on  accelerating 
his  own  slow  pace  that  he  is  unable  to 
do  himself  justice  in  his  conversation. 
There  are  but  two  alternatives  to  this 
exhausting  method  of  procedure.  One  is 
for  the  atlilete  to  carry  the  cripple.  This 
colors  their  otherwise  happy  intercourse 
with  too  frequent  interjections  of  “ You 
are  sure  I am  not  weighing  too  heavily 
upon  you?”  and  the  inevitable  rejoinder, 
“Not  at  all:  I’m  glad  to  do  anything  I 
can  for  you.”  With  the  final  result  that 
the  cripple  asks  to  be  put  down,  the 
athlete  complies  with  some  willingness, 
and,  when  they  have  parted,  their  thoughts 
fly  freer,  only  saddened  by  a wish  that 
unburdened  intercourse  were  easier. 

The  other  alternative,  and  the  one 
most  frequently  chosen,  is  for  them  to 
limit  their  communion  to  a neutral  time 
when  they  both  sit  quietly  and  pretend 
that  legs  do  not  form  a part  of  this 
pleasant  universe.  At  such  moments  the 
cripple  may  have  his  turn  at  being  the 
benefactor,  for  perhaps  sincere  thinking 
i.s  the  chief  treasure  in  his  store  of  w'ealth. 
'Ihese  moments  are  short,  however,  for 
we  use  our  muscles  more  than  our  minds; 
and  the  athlete,  having  the  means  of  ex- 
cessive locomotion,  feels*  that  he  must 
spend  a considerable  amount  of  time  in 
using  them. 

It  i.s  only  when  material  things  are 
shared  evenly  that  they  do  not  obtrude 


THE  KNOW  HOW 

To  Feed  Children  and  Get  Good  Results. 


There  are  more  nervous  persons  made 
so  by  undigested  food  lying  in  the  stomach 
than  the  average  individual  w’ould  suppose. 

If  food  remains  undigested  in  the  stomach, 
it  begins  to  ferment,  set  up  gas  and  a large 
portion  is  thus  converted  into  poison. 

That’s  why  imperfectly  digested  food 
may,  and  often  does,  cause  irritation  of 
the  nerves  and  stupor  of  the  mind — brain 
and  nerves  are  really  poisoned. 

“My  daugliter  had  complained  for  some 
time  of  a distressed  feeling  in  the  stomach, 
after  eating,  w’hich  set  me  thinking  that  her 
diet  was  not  right,”  writes  an  anxious  and 
intelligent  mother. 

“.She  had  been  fond  of  cereals,  but  had 
never  trierl  Grape-Nuts.  From  reading 
the  account  of  this  predigested  food,  it 
seemed  reasonable  to  try  Grape-Nuts  for 
her  case. 

“The  results  were  really  wonderful. 
The  little  brain  that  set'med  at  times  un- 
able to  do  its  work,  took  on  new  life  and 
vigor.  Every  morning,  now,  before  going 
to  school,  she  eats  the  crisi)  little  morsels 
and  Ls  now  completely  amt  entirel.y  well, 
she  seems  to  have  a new  lease  on  life — no 
more  distress  in  the  stomach,  nor  headache, 
but  soimd  and  well  everyway.”  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Rejui  the  book,  “The  Road  to  Wellville,” 
in  i)kgs. 

“There’s  a Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letteril^ 
one  appears  from  time  to 
are  genuine,  true,  and  fuil  OT-miman 
Interest. 


themselves  unduly.  If  you  have  six 
motors  and  your  friend  has  si.x  you  share 
freely  your  mutual  inconveniences.  If 
you  lack  the  pittance  for  car-fare  and  your 
friend  lacks  it  as  wtH,  you  walk  arm 
in  arm  to  your  destination,  sharing  your 
predicament  gayly.  In  either  case  friend- 
ship predominates  and  possessions  are  in 
abeyance.  People  cannot  hold  any  com- 
munications with  genuine  satisfaction  \in- 
less  they  are  at  some  point  equal.  It 
may  be  at  but  one  point:  manliness, 
prowess  in  sw'imming,  a shared  knowl- 
edge, or  characteristic,  is  quite  sufficient. 
They  will  choose  that  point  at  which  to 
meet.  They  will  respect  each  other  and 
retain  a shared  regard  if  they  do  not  at- 
tempt contact  on  other  sides. 


The  Antiquity  of  Man 

A FEW  generations  ago  it  was  the  gen- 
eral belief  of  the  Western  world  that 
the  human  race  was  just  »ix  thousand 
years  old.  This  belief  arose  from  taking 
too  literally  a part  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  it  was  cast  into  a rigid  form  by  the 
chronology  of  Archbishop  Ussher,  which 
placed  the  creation  of  the  world  in  the 
year  4004  n.c.  Geological  discoveries 
proved  that  this  was  far  too  recent  a 
date  even  for  mankind,  while  the  world 
must  be  millions  of  years  old.  When 
Boucher  de  Perthes  discovered  Hint  im- 
plements under  the  floor  of  a cave,  with 
the  remains  of  extinct  animals,  he  opened 
a new'  era,  the  results  of  which  were 
summed  up  by  Sir  Charles  Ijyall  in  The 
Antiquity  of  Man.  At  that  lime  50,000 
to  100,000  years  was  probably  the  time 
generally  aliow'ed  for  the  past  history  of 
the  human  race. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  estimate 
of  the  length  of  the  human  period  has 
grown  enormously.  As  the  distinguished 
English  anthropologist,  Mr.  W.  L.  H. 
Duckworth,  of  Cambridge,  wrote  a few 
months  ago,  the  tendency  to-day  is  to  in- 
crease enormously  the  drafts  on  geological 
time,  and  to  measure  in  millions  the 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  first 
traces  of  human  existence  were  deposited. 
How  are  the  millions  of  years  reckoned? 
By  measuring  the  thickness  of  the  layers 
of  sand  or  gravel  or  clay  or  marl  under 
w'liich  the  human  bones  or  worked  flints 
are  found.  If  we  count  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tertiary  period  we  have  the 
following  subdivisions:  the  eocene  (the 
“ dawm  of  the  new  time”);  the  oligocene 
(“a  little  more  recent'”);  the  miocene 
(“mid-recent”);  pliocene  (“quite  re- 
cent ” ) ; and  quaternary,  or  pleistocene 
(“most  recent”).  The  layers  of  marl 
or  clay  or  gravel  of  these  periods  are 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  bones 
of  the  different  animals  found  in  them. 
The  periods  are.  not  of  equal  length,  nor 
can  the  duration  of  any  one  of  them  in 
years  be  definitely  settled.  But  in  each 
of  them  human  bones  or  flint  implements 
made  by  human  hands  are  believed  to 
have  been  found.  Of  the  highest  impor- 
tance is  Mr.  Moir.’s  quite  recent  demon- 
stration of  elaborately  worked  implements 
resting  beneath  strata  referred  to  the  plio- 
cene period;  and  the  occurrence  of  worked 
flints  in  the  miocene,  oligocene,  and  even 
the  eocene  is  supported  by  increasingly 
strong  evidence.  The  flint  implements  are 
either  polished  (neolithic,  “new  stone”) 
or  ohip|>ed  into  shape  (paleolithic,  “old 
stone”)  or  chipped  but  not  shaped  (eo- 
lithlc,  “stones  of  the  dawn”).  Con- 
cerning the  oldest  of  these,  the  eoliths, 
there  is  still  much  dispute.  But  while 
the  so-called  eocene  eoliths  of  Duan  (Eure 
et  Loire)  and  other  sites  in  France 
fail  to  receive  acceptance  from  such  men 
as  Professor  Riitot  (Iflll),  it  is  other- 
wise with  those  a.scribed  to  the  oligocene 
period.  Mr.  Moir  of  Ipswich,  England, 
has  lately  recognized  eoliths  or  pre- 
l)aleolith8  beneath  the  Suffolk  crag  (New- 
i)orn)  at  Ipswich  resting  on  the  under- 
lying London  clay — that  is.  beneath  strata 
referred  to  the  pliocene.  Mr.  Duckw'orth 
says,  with  a fine  sense  of  humor,  that  the 
refusal  to  recognize  these  earliest  imple- 
ments as  the  work  of  human  hands  is 
often  the  result  of  a feeling  that  “the 
eoliths  carry  man’s  existence  too  far 
back.”  If  the  theory  and  the  facts  do 
not  agree.  wi)ich  must  be  wrong,  the 
theory  or  the  facts?  But  many  leading 
men  of  science  do  fully  accept  the  eoliths 
as  of  human  make,  and  this  w'ould  bring 
mankind  back  to  the  oligocene  or  even 
the  eocene. 

What  w'ould  this  mean  in  years?  Let 
us  try  to  see.  To  l»egin  with,  how  many 
years  are  w'c*  to  assign  to  the  latest  j)eriod, 
the  quaternary  or  pleistocene?  In  1!)04 
Professor  Butot  assigned  a duration  of 
about  140,000  years  to  the  pleistocene, 
wiiile  in  1!H(0,  only  five  years  later.  Dr. 
Sturge  claimed  700.000  years  for  a por- 
tion only  of  .the  same  period.  According 
to  ^11.  ■ '•kwortli,  the  years  that  have 
eln])-ii^  sine  the  beginning  of  the  oligo- 
ccom  Arji^l  n list  Im>  numliered  by  millions. 

ildM<Trike  an  ^'verage  Ix-tween  Pro- 
fpllfci^iwtot  and  Dr,  .-^turge  and  say  that 
fti^ilcisfocene  period  .‘e:gan  500,000  years 


ago.  We  should  then  have  to  allow'  about 
a million  years  for  the  pliocene,  about 
two  and  a half  million  for  the  miocene, 
and  perhaps  .‘lOO.OOO  for  the  oligocene. 
Added  up  this  would  make  4,.300,000 
years  since,  the  beginning  of  the  oligo- 
cene. If  the  eoliths,  or  rudely  chipped 
flints,  found  at  Duan  are  really  imple- 
ments made  by  man.  this  would  mean 
that  the  human  race  is-  betw’cen  foiw  and 
five  million  years  old;  or,  to  quote  again 
the  w’ords  of  Mr.  Duckworth,  written 
within  the  last  few'  months,  we  must 
measure  in  millions  the  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  first  traces  of  human 
existence  were  deposited. 


Chinese  Water-nuts 

In  China  the  term  “water  chestnut”  is 
indiscriminately  applied  to  several  va- 
rieties of  nuts  from  plants  grow'ing  in 
water,  lliese  form  a considerable  ])ortion 
of  the  food-supply  of  many  natives.  They 
are  so  well  liked* by  the  Chinese  that  large 
quantities  of  the  nuts  are  consumed  by 
Chinese  abroad,  w'ho  go  to  great  trouble 
to  import  them. 

Perhaps  the.  best  known  is  that  which 
is  found  in  the  Yangtze  Valley.  There 
it  is  called  “ ling.”  and  in  the  Canton 
country  it  is  known  as  “ ling  kok.”  This 
nut  is  shaped  much  like  the  tw'o  horns 
of  a water  buffalo  or  a Texas  steer,  in- 
cluding a portion  of  the  skull.  The  shell 
is  so  hard  as  to  require  cracking  and  the 
kernel  is  comparatively  small,  consisting 
of  almost  pure  starch. 

The  “ling”  or  “ling  kok”  is  the  va- 
riety most  generally  noticed  by'  travelers 
along  the  canals  of  central  China.  On 
the  canal  system  connected  w'ith  the 
Grand  Canal  in  Che-kiang  province,  and 
in  that  canal  itself,  the  cultivation  reaches 
its  greatest  extent.  The  nuts  are  planted 
merely  by  dropping  okl  nuts  at  intervals 
of  a few  feet  in  ponds  or  along  the  edge 
of  a canal,  w'here  the  plants  can  be  fenced 
in  by  bamboo  poles  and  a netw’ork  of  the 
same  material. 

They  are  planted  annually  in  the  spring, 
growing  best  in  five  or  six  feet  of  water. 
The  nuts  take  root  quickly  and  send  a 
shoot  to  the  surface  in  an  incredibly'  short 
time.  The  nuts  are  formed  among  the 
leaves  of  the  plant  on  the  surface  -and 
are  gathered  in  boats.  A w’ater-chestnut 
field  of  this  sort  resembles  in  appearance 
a field  of  w'ater  hyacinth  in  the  rivers  of 
our  Southern  states.  The  nut  plants,  in 
fact,  grow  under  similar  conditions  to 
tho.se  pertaining  to  the  w'ater  hyacinth, 
and  it  is  thought  probable  that  the  nut 
could  be  cultivated  in  our  country'  in  sec- 
tions W'here  the  water  hyacinth  flourishes. 

Tlie  Chinese  use  these  nuts  in  various 
ways.  They  are  to  be  had,  roasted,  of 
street  venders  in  central  China;  they  are 
eaten  boiled,  tasting  sornew'hat  like  a 
Jerusalem  artichoke;  they  are  made  into 
various  pastries  and  puddings,  some  of 
the  latter  being  very  popular  among  for- 
eigners in  China. 


The  Culture  of  Pearl  Oysters 

Thekk  is  a serious  decrease  in  the  sup- 
ply of  pearl  oysters.  For  many  years 
these  inollusks  have  been  gathered  so 
continuously  and  heedlessly  that  many 
localities  have  been  exhausted,  and  else- 
where the  yield  is  small,  w'hile  prices  for 
both  shell  and  pearls  are  steadily  rising. 
Hence  scientific  experts  have  been  em- 
ployed by  commercial  companies  and  by 
governments  to  discover  some  means  of 
cultivating  these  mollusks,  as  edible 
oysters  are  cultivated.  Such  experiments 
have  taken  place  in  Australia.  Burma,  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  elsewhere,  but  not  with  any 
great  promise,  except  in  Japan.  There 
the  production  of  “ cultiire  i)earl8  ” has 
been  going  on  since  181)8  in  the  Bay’  of 
Agu,  Shinui  Province,  where  now'  several 
sipiare  miles  of  sea-bottom  are  devoted  to 
pearl-oyster  cultivation.  Here  stones  are 
laid  down  in  places  su-itable  for  catching 
the  spat,  or  spaw'ii,  just  before  the  season 
when  this  is  pourexi  into  the  water. 
I^ater  these  stones,  with  the  minute 
oysters  attached  to  them,  are  moved  to 
places  more  favorable  for  their  grow'th. 
where  they  are  loft  to  develop.  When  of 
HJiitable  size,  the  workmen,  a large  village 
of  w'hom  inhabit  an  island  in  the  midst 
of  the  beds,  take  them  up  and  introduce 
betw’ei'ii  the  body  and  the  shell  of  each 
inolliisk  a bead  of  mother-of-pearl.  In 
four  years  this  has  iH'come  covered,  ex- 
ec pt  upon  the  side  which  touches  the 
shell,  W'ith  layers  of  nacre,  forming  a 
nearly  globular  body  called  a “ culture 
pearl,”  or  “blister.”  These  products  are 
hardly  more  than  hemispherical,  however, 
as  a rule,  and  are  useful  only  for  settings, 
or  where,  half-pearls  might  be  (‘injdoycd, 
and  hence  have  far  h'ss  value  than 
natural  pearls,  which  are  more  or  less 
perfectly  rounded.  About  half  a million 
are  produced  annually.  It  has  not  bc'cn 
ff'Und  possible  to  produce  real  spherical 
pearls  on  a commercial  scale. 


Leader  of  the  World! 


<^«a5mMotocycle 


This  is  the  1913  model,  7 horse- 
power, twin  cylinder.  The  last 
word  in  motorcycle  construction. 

The  new  CRADLE  SPRING 
FRAME  has  done  away  with  vibra- 
tion and  jolting. 

Greatest  comfort  feature  ever  invented. 
Keenly  appreciated  by  anyone  who  has 
ever  ridden  a motorcycle.  > 


yVeic  Indtan  Cradle  Spring  Frame. 

The  addition  o(  Footboards  with  separate  brake 
control  is  another  comfort  feature.  Improved  luggage 
carrier  fitted  free  to  all  models. 

Free  demonstralion  at  over  2000 
Indian  dealers  throughout  the  country 
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Write  for  free  literature 

THE  HENDEE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

927  State  Street,  SpriogfieM,  Mass. 

Branch  and  Service  Stations: 

Chicaso  Denver  San  Francisco 
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A well-known  Editor’s  view 
of  Cocktails 

I sometimes  drink  a cocktail.  In  fact,  I 
like  a cocktail  when  towards  evening  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  day  begin  to  tell  on  me.  Some 
people  like  a cocktail  as  an  appetizer,  but 
everybody  who  likes  a cocktail  likes  a good 
one.  For  a good  while  I have  kept  in  my 
house,  whether  in  the  country  or  in  low'n,  the 
Club  Cocktails  in  bottles,  more  for  convenience 
tlian  anything  else.  I knew  thev  were  good 
and  I liked  them,  hut  just  'W'hy  they  were  so 
good  did  not  occur  to  me  until  some  one, 
speaking  of  the  vast  ciuantities  of  tliese  that 
the  Messrs.  Heuhlein  must  iiiakein  a “batch,” 
led  me  to  this  sort  of  reasoning.  Barkeepers, 
and  even  one’s  self,  in  mixing  cocktails,  nec- 
essarily cannot  have  a unifonu  and  exact 
uantity  of  ingredients  in  eac'h  one.  A few 
rops  more  or  le.ssof  either  ingredient  greatly 
changes  the  nature  of  the  product.  In  a great 
laljoratory  where  quantities  like  the  Club 
Cocktails  are  made  at  a mixing  each  article 
is  accurately  weighed  or  measured,  and  the 
compound  is  following  an  exact  formula. 
This  insures  that  each  and  every  cocktail  or 
bottle  of  cocktails  put  up  shall  he  precisely 
correct  in  its  composition.  Again,  recalling 
the  fact  that  a^  is  nece.ssary  to  the  proper 
blending  of  allliciuors,  it  occurred  tome  that 
these  bottled  cocktails  by  the  time  tliey  are 
used  by  the  consumer  may  have  been  months 
or  even  years  in  bottle,  hence  that  the  blending 
must  be  perfect.  Reasoning  thus,  I feel  con- 
strained to  tell  my  readers  about  it,  as  I know 
a goodly  number  of  them  enjoy  a perfect 
cocktail.  I have  found  the  several  varieties 
prcparcxl  by  the  Heublein  Brothers,  particu- 
larly Manhattan,  Dry  Manhattan,  Martini, 
Dry  Martini,  and  Brut  Martini,  all  excellent 
-Adv. 


Harper’s 

Household  Handbook 

AN  EASY  GUIDE  TO  WOMAN’S  WORK 

This  book  tells  how  to  take  care  of  a house; 
how  to  keep  it  clean;  how  to  mend;  how  to  choose 
clothes  and  how  to  make  them;  how  to  buy  food 
and  keep  it;  how  to  take  out  spots;  what  to  do  if 
a child  is  burned  or  poisoned.  All  the  hundred 
questions  dealing  with  kitchen,  attic,  cellar,  and 
nursery  I (ane  j ai^effd-.  lii*  this  guide  for  the 
housewife. 

— I.  I K Ifirtfor^Mhr^-OO  net 

HARPER  i BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 
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iATBICAL  BKALISM.  THE  SCENE  IS  A RAINES  LAW  HOTEL 


ITH  A TRAGIC  DENOUEMENT 
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The  Horse-hair  Industry 

Few  are  aware  of  the  com- 

mercial importance  of  horse-hair  and  of 
how  elaborate  a process  is  necessary  to 
prepare  it  for  the  trade. 

llorse^hair  arrives  at  the  factory  in 
Itales  up  to  half  a ton  in  weight  and  six 
hundred  dollars  in  value.  The  chief 
sources  of  supply  are  the  United  States, 
Gnat  Britain.  Soutls  America,  Australia, 
Germany,  Russia,  and  China.  The  tails 
are  the  best,  since  tail  hairs  are  hard  and 
tough,  those  of  the  mane  l)eing  soft  and 
of  inferior  value.  The  specially  long  hairs 
are,  of  course,  suitable  ror  particular  pur- 
poses, but  those  of  ordinary  length  are 
prepare«l  for  stutFing  furniture. 

The  hair  is  first  cleaned  by  suction, 
which  carries  away  the  dust.  Color  forms 
tlie  first  l»8is  of  classification.  Then  the 
hair  is  divided  according  to  its  various 
lengths  and  quality.  That  which  is  to 
appear  black  is  dyed  in  logwood,  washed, 
and  dried.  The  next  step  is  roughly  to 
mix  the  various  hairs  in  such  manner  as 
to  form  stufiings  of  the  various  grades. 
After  this  the  material  is  passed  through 
a series  of  mixing-machines  or  mills,  which 
are  provided  with  exhausts  for  taking  out 
any  particles  of  dust  that  remain.  The 
first  rough  mixing  is  accomplished  on  the 
iloor  of  the  factory;  and  the  use  of  the 
machines  completes  the  process. 

Next  occurs  a very  curious  part  of  the 
process.  A short  walk  is  provided,  some- 
what similar  to  that  on  which  hempen 
cords  are  made,  and  there  the  hair  is 
twisted  up  to  form  ropes.  Each  pair  of 
workmen  is  followed  by  a boy  who  beats 
up  a fresh  supply  of  material  and  that 
which  is  dropped  with  two  sticks,  thus 
getting  it  ready  for  the  twisters.  The 
ropes  are  again  twisted  upon  themselves, 
soaked  f<ir  two  hours  in  water,  then  baked 
at  a temperature  of  alraut  350  degrees 
Fahrenheit  for  twelve  hours.  The  damp 
heat,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  destroys 
all  bacterial  life  that  might  remain  in 
the  hair.  At  the  same  time  it  fixes  the 
curl. 

The  ropes  are  hung  up  to  cool  for  three 
days.  The  inferior  qualities  are  then  un- 
twisted and  carded  liy  machinery.  The 
best  qualities  are  openetl  out  anil  hand- 
carded,  the  opened  twists  being  placed  on 
the  bent  pins  of  the  carder  wfiicli  give 
somewhat,  as  they  are  fixed  into  leather 
that  is  in  turn  fastened  to  a board. 

The  finer  the  quality  the  smaller  the 
rope  and  the  tighter  its  coils.  The  hair 
from  English  cart-horses  is  held  by  many 
to  be  the  best,  since  it  possesses  the  great- 
est strength.  Black  hair  is  somewhat 
stronger  tlian  white. 


The  Lace  of  Venice 

The  lace  of  Venice  has  l»een  celebrated 
for  many  centuries.  It  w’as  made  orig- 
inally by  nuns  within  the  w'alls  of  con- 
vents for  ecclesiastical  garments.  Then, 
with  the  fall  of  the  V'^enetian  Republic, 
the  convents  were  closed  and  the  lace  in- 
dustry ceased  to  exist  for  an  entire  cen- 
tury. In  1870  the  Princess  Margherita. 
afterward  Queen  of  Italy,  took  measure's 
to  revive  it,  especiallv  as  a means  of  pro- 
viding employment  for  Venetian  women. 
.At  present  tliere  are  several  schools,  sub- 
sidised by  the  government,  in  which  the 
art  is  taught. 

'riie  pupils  are  women  of  all  ages.  Each 
sits  on  a low  stool  and  holds  a plump, 
^uare  cushion  in  her  lap.  On  this  cush- 
ion is  pinned  a strip  of  paper  marked 
with  the  pattern  to  be  followed,  and  into 
this  {lattern  the  nimble-fingered  w’orker 
sticks  glass-headed  pins  about  which  she 
twists  her  threads. 

From  twenty  to  fifty  shuttles  depend 
from  all  sides  of  the  cushion,  and  these 
are  thrown  across  and  back  with  the 
rapidity  of  a typist  handling  tlie  keys  of 
her  machine. 

The  process  is  so  simple  that  it  looks 
like  play,  but  the  lace  produced  repre- 
•^nts  thousands  of  dollars.  The  simple 
lac<*8  grow  rapidly  under  the  dexterous 
fingers  of  the  women,  but  the  exquisite 
rose  point  and  other  similar  sorts  arc 
evolved  much  more  slowly. 


Co-operation  vs.  the  Wolf  at 
the  Door 

CivTMZATioN  is  co-operation.  In  no 
way  is  this  more  strikingly  show’n  than 
in  the  conduct  of  a properly  managed 
hfe-insnrance  comnany.  .As  modern  life 
IS  lived,  not  more  than  one  man  in  a him- 
dred  can  make,  on  his  owti  savings  and 
profits  alone,  a proper  provision  for  his 
family  in  case  of  his  death.  The  other 
ninety-nine  men  would  have  to  go  through 
life  and  out  of  it  at  last  full  of  anxiety 
for  the  welfare  of  their  wives  and  chij- 


« best  all-round  family  LltviMi 

Camnhonite<l  Saponacvoui  DENTI- 
'*UCE  (or  the  teeth.  Delicious,  as  cents  per  Jar.  •** 


ilren  were  it  not  for  the  safeguard  pro- 
vided through  co-operation.  .Just  as  civil- 
ized man  does  not  hou><e.  feed,  or  clothe 
himself  by  individual  effort,  but  rather 
by  the  efforts  of  his  fellow-men,  so  he 
guards  tlie  welfare  of  his  family  through 
the  combined  savings  of  thousands  of  his 
fellows.  Unity  of  purpose  and  of  action 
under  wise  and  economic  management 
makes  the  burden  light.  In  the  annual 
rejiort  of  one  of  the  leading  life-insurance 
companies  one  finds  that  eight  hundretl 
thousand  persons  combined  witbin  its 
organization  hold  more  than  one  million 
insurance  policies,  which  make  provision 
for  their  families  if  they  die  pceraaturely 
or  for  their  own  old  age  should  they  live 
long.  These  eight  hundred  thousand  men 
have  set  up  a scientific  co-operation  based 
upon  moral  character,  physical  condition, 
and  money  paid  in.  Should  tliey  all  die  at 
once,  the  company  would  lie  called  upon 
to  pay  more  than  tw'o  billions  of  dollars. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  all  these  men 
should  die  at  once  or  even  in  the  same 
year  or  the  same  decade.  Yet  some  will 
surely  die  each  year.  Nine  thousand  died 
in  1012  and  the  company  paid  to  their 
families  more  than  tw'enty-five  millions  of 
dollars.  It  is  certain  that  nine  thousand 
more  will  die  in  101.3 — and  these  will  not 
lx»  the  oldest  nor  those  in  the  feeblest 
health  to-day.  The  prudent  man  knows 
that  accident  or  worry'  or  exposure  to 
jierils  unfore.seen  may  at  any  time  cut 
short  the  thread  of  his  existence;  and  he 
invests  in  insurance  as  certainly  as 
buys  in  advance  his  warm  clothing  for 
winter. 


Japan’s  Singing  Crickets 

One  of  tlie  most  curious  things  to  be 
seen  in  Japan,  alike  in  the  houses  of  rich 
an<l  poor,  is  a small  cajje  of  bamboo 
fillers  which  houses  the  singing  cricket. 
The  male  only  has  the  “ voice,”  which  can 
hardly  he  railed  a singing  voice  because 
the  sounds  emitted  are  much  more  me- 
tallic than  those  which  ordinarily  pro- 
ceed from  the  throat  of  a bird.  The  West- 
erner wlio  hears  these  sounds  for  the  first 
time  starts  up  under  the  impression  that 
he  is  hearing  an  electric  call-bell.  In 
order  to  execute  his  song,  the  cricket  goes 
through  a very  anuising  performance. 
He  raises  himself  on  his  front  feet,  grasps 
with  the  otliers  a kind  of  “platform” 
ai ranged  in  the  cage  for  his  convenience, 
e.vpands  his  wing-shells,  and  rubs  them 
against  each  other  with  great  rapidity. 
The  rhythm  of  the  movement  varies  with 
individuals,  and  this  explains  why  the 
sound  produced  offers  a certain  variety  in 
meter  as  well  as  in  pitch. 

The  .Ta panose  have  reared  this  insect 
from  time  immemorial.  For  a long  time 
the  exportation  of  these  crickets  was  pro- 
hibited under  severe  penalties,  originally 
Ik  cause  a religious  superstition  aminst  it 
existed  among  the  peasantry.  The  im- 
perial family  has  cultivated  the  most 
tuneful  sjK’eies,  but  no  one  but  a membt*r 
of  the  royal  family  has  heretofore  been 
permitted  to  own  a 8|>ecimen.  The  re- 
cently deceased  EmfH*ror  was  a devotw'  of 
natural  history,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
8(  inetimes  amused  himself  by  taking  the 
key  from  the  cricket,  and  evolving  musi- 
onl  exercises  from  its  peculiarities. 
These  little  insects  pass  the  entire  day  in 
song  if  care  is  taken  to  maintain  their 
food-supply,  which  consists  of  lettuce 
haves,  with  tliose  of  the  tomato,  carrot, 
r.d  cueiiinlier.  Salt  jiiits  an  end  forever 
j tlie  song  of  this  little  insect. 


Depth  and  Speed 

UN.MTorxTABLE  though  slight  devia- 
tions in  the  speed  of  boats  led  an  English 
admiral  to  the  supposition  that  the  depth 
of  water  might  have  something  to  do 
with  it.  He  made  his  first  series  of  ex- 
M-rinients  in  water  which  was  about  45 
cet  deep,  and  the  second  investigations 
in  water  about  250  feet  in  depth.  Varj'ing 
the  speed  of  his  boat  from  17  to  34'/^  knots 
in  both  series,  he  has  established  to  his 
satisfaction  that  the  depth  of  water  plays 
no  part  in  deti'rmining  or  diminishing  the 
8i:et‘d  when  it  is  greater  than  50  feet. 

Experiments  made  in  Denmark  with  a 
torjiedo  of  105  tons  displaet*ment  and  a 
niaxiinum  velocity  of  20  knots  shoxyorl  that 
12  knots  WHS  made  at  a depth  of  10  feet 
and  15  knots  at  18  feet.  The  influence 
of  the  water’s  depth  on  boats  was  not 
p<-rreptible  at  50  feet. 


Strawberry  Wine  as  a Tonic 

PHYSiriANH  in  Spain  have  been  con- 
ducting experiments  to  determine  the  re- 
lativ'e  value  of  wines  as  tonics.  F'or  cen- 
turies the  juice  of  the  grape,  properly 
treated  and  converted  into  wines,  was  con- 
sidered the  greatest  strengtli-giver  to  a 
'akerugl  constitution,  but  reoent  tests 
■Irawlterry  wine  to  Ik>  better. 
^ alities  in  Spain  great  qiianti- 
tie^'(%  ■^trSwherries  are  b*ing  grown  for 
wiifl^Ione. 


Coldwell 
Demountable 
Cutters 


A Brand  New  Feature  in  Horse 
and  Putting  Green  Mowers 

Coldwell  Demountable  Cutters  (patented)  are 
independent  of  the  main  frame  of  the  machine 
and  removable  at  will. 

Two  or  more  cutters  go  with  each  machine. 
You  can  change  them  in  a minute  like  the  blades 
of  a safety  razor.  Think  how  handy  whenever 
blades  need  sharpening  or  other  repairs. 

‘•Always  use  the  BEST.  The  BEST  is  the  cheapest. 
Coldwell  Lawn  Mowers  are  the  BEST." 

COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 

Pbil.d.lpkU  NEWBURGH.  NEW  YORK  Cbicio 

Write  at  once  for  full  descrip- 
tion and  prices,  together  with 
interesting  booklet  on  The 
Practical  Cart  of  Lawns. 


Lawn  Mowers 


“Charge  It 


By  IRVING  BACHELLER 

Author  of  " Keeping  Up  With  Luxie,*'  •*  Eben  Holden.”  etc. 

fun  and  philosophy  of  “Keeping 
Up  With  Lizzie”  are  excelled  in  these 
new  pages,  which  reveal  the  wonderfully 
interesting  doings  of  .some  of  the  same 
jjeople — our  old  friend  Socrates  Potter, 
Betsey  Sinead,  the  Warburtons — and 
some  new  people,  too.  Pointview,  Conn. — and  most  of  the 
amused  readers  of  “Keeping  Up  With  Lizzie”  agreed  that 
Pointview  was  much  nearer  than  it  looked  on  the  map) — is 
the  scene  of  the  new  story.  Extravagance  and  love  of  dis- 
j)lay  have  reached  their  height  when  the  story  opens.  In 
fact,  young  Harry  Van  Alstyne’s  slogan,  “Charge  it  to 
Harry,  was  the  key-note  of  the  whole  town.  The  story 
is  replete  with  humorously  thoughtful  scenes,  and  a delicate 
love  story  runs  through  it  all. 

Illustrated.  12mo,  Cloth,  %1.00  net 
HARPER  & BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Memory  of  Fish 

It  has  long  been  an  open  question 
whether  fish  are  capable  of  associating 
ideas  after  the  manner  of  some  of  the 
higher  animals.  Oxner  has  recently  given 
to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  material 
that  may  throw  light  on  the  subject. 
Ediiiger  denied  that  fish  were  able  to  as- 
sociate ideas,  since  they  allow’ed  them- 
selves to  be  hooked  repeatedly.  Oxner, 
also,  made  observations  from  this  stand- 
point. He  drew  up  the  same  fish  from  a 
pond  in  an  aquarium  again  and  again, 
day  after  day;  but  he  thought  this  did 
not  prove  anything  except  that  the  hook 
was  so  well  hidden  that  the  fish  could  not 
distinguish  it  from  its  ordinary  (un- 
baited, food.  In  another  series  of  experi- 
ments he  also  did  the  hook,  but  put  on 
the  cord  a little  square  paper  about  five 
centimeters  from  the  bait.  In  each  pond 
in  which  he  fished  were  different  kinds  of 
fish,  most  of  them  recently  caught  with 
the  net.  For  several  days  the  fish  rejected 
the  bait,  and  it  was  not  until  the  eightli 
day  that  they  bit  it.  Oxner,  after  unhook- 
ing those  caught,  put  them  back  into  the 
water.  Three  days  after  they  again  bit 
the  bait,  were  caught,  and  returned  to 
the  water,  but  after  this  had  gone  on  some 
days  longer,  the  sign  of  the  paper  on  the 
cord  began  to  take  effect.  Then  tlie  paper 
was  taken  off,  and  the  fish  bit  the  bait 
as  before.  On  the  pai)er  being  replaced, 
the  fish  were  chary  for  a considerable 
number  of  days,  even  if  very  hungry.  On 
the  fourth  day,  the  paper  was  r^lace<l, 
and  the  fish  gnawed  about  it  without  ac- 
tually biting  into  it.  This  continued  for 
quite  some  time.  The  experiment  w’as 
repeated  many  times  with  various  kinds 
of  fish,  always  with  the  same  results. 
Oxner  concluded,  therefore,  that  there  is 
seme  association  of  ideas  between  the 
pain  produced  by  the  hooking  and  the 
paper  on  the  cord;  so  much  so  that  the 
fish  rejected  food  when  the  sign  of  danger 
appeared — preferring  the  pangs  of  hun- 
ger to  the  risk  of  being  caught. 


Wooden  Cannon 

Any  one  familiar  with  the  construction 
of  modern  weapons  of  warfare  and  the 
high  explosives  used  in  them  would  natu- 
rally suppose  a cannon  made  of  wood 
would  be  of  little  or  no  value  as  a 
weapon. 

Wooden  cannons  have  been  used  with 
considerable  success,  nevertheless,  in  re- 
cent revolutions  in  Cuba,  in  Haiti,  and 
in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  wootl  used  in  the  construction  of 
these  crude  weapons  is  a very  tough  vari- 
ety, having  a twisted  grain  that  curls 
about  tlie  log  in  such  a way  that  to  split 
the  timber  with  the  ordinarj'  means  is  al- 
most Impossible. 

The  best  trc'es  are  selected,  and  a piece 
of  the  log  five  or  six  feet  in  length  and 
about  one  foot  in  diameter  is  cut.  After 
the  bark  has  been  removed  and  the  log 
made  perfectly  round,  it  is  swung  up  on 
a crude  truss,  and  a hole  is  burned  into 
it  from  one  end.  The  log  is  wound  with 
strips  of  rawhide  cut  from  the  skin  of 
a steer.  When  the  cannon  is  covered  with 
tlie  strips  of  hide,  another  layer  is  wound 
on.  and  this  is  continued  until  the  wea- 
pon has  increased  several  inches  in  diam- 
eter. 

After  the  log  is  covered,  and  the  bore  is 
finished,  tlie  weapon  is  treated  to  a hot 
draught,  which  tends  to  contract  the  hide 
binding,  which  becomes  almost  as  strong 
as  wire. 

These  crude  cannon  have  Ijeen  used  with 
success  in  a number  of  instances,  and  it 
is  astonishing  the  number  of  times  they 
may  be  fired  before  they  burst  or  become 
otherwise  disabled. 


The  Borgia  Poisons 

A Fbkncii  doctor  (Jagot)  claims  to 
have  discovered  the  principle  of  the  mys- 
terious poisons  with  which  the  Borgias 
made  away  with  their  enemies.  One 
strange  thing  about  these  poisons  was 
that  they  worked  in  such  subtle  fashion 
that  even  physicians  could  not  state  with 
positiveness  that  any  had  l)een  employed. 
It  now  seems  certain  that  the  Borgias 
used  two  poisons,  one  dissolving  slowly 
and  stealing  gradually  through  the  sys- 
tiMii.  while  the  other  was  a soluble  prejia- 
ration  of  arsenic  working  instantaneously. 
Both  jireparations  were  unipiestionabiy 
arsenical  in  comjiosition. 


Gifts 

I GAVK  my  first  love  laughter, 
I gave  my  second  tears. 

I gave  my  third  love  silence 
Thro’  all  the  years. 


Mv  first  love  gave  jncT mrnging. 
Who  gave  my  soul  to  me! 


DO  you  mean  to  say,  son, 
they  guarantee  a fine  look- 
ing, light-weight  sock  like 
that  to  wear  six  months  without 
holes?” 

That  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing. 
We  do  the  mercerizing  ourselves.  Our 
process,  the  latest,  aJits  22  per  cent  to  tbe 
strength  as  well  as  gives  to  the  hose  a 
beautiful  silky  lustre.  Six  pairs  cost 
$1.50,  guaranteed  six  months. 

These  new  hose  are  sott,  pliable,  styl- 


ish and  sheer.  The  foundation  of  the 
wear  is  yarn  that  costs  us  an  average  of 
74c  a pound.  We  could  buy  common 
yarn  for  32cj  but  hose  made  from  it 
wouldn’t  last. 

Our  guarantee  covers  every  stitch,  not 
just  the  heels  and  toes.  Our  inspection 
department,  where  each  pair  is  examined, 
costs  $00,000  a year.  But  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  replace  many  pairs,  so  we  see  that 
each  pair  is  right.  Our  new  mercerized 
hose,  with  their  added  strength,  will  even 
better  “ Holeproof’s”  former  record. 


AND  CHILOI 


Look  for  the  Trademark  aad  Signature, 
Stamped  on  Every  Pair.  The 

genuine  “ Holeproof”  are  sold  in  your 
town.  Write  for  the  dealers'  names.  We  ship 
direct  where  there’s  no  dealer  near,  charges 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  remittance.  Six  pairs  of 
cotton  hose,  guaranteed  six  months,  for  men, 
cost  $1.50  to  S3  per  box;  for  women  and  chil- 
dren, $2  to  S3  per  box;  for  infants,  SI  per  box 
of  four  pairs.  Several  weights;  all  sizes  and 


colors.  Three  pairs  of  silk  “ Holeproof,”  guar- 
anteed three  months,  for  men  and  women, 
cost  S2  a box  for  men  and  S3 
a box  for  women.  All  colors. 

Write  for  free  book  on  ” Hole- 
proof.” 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Isliprsof  Hsslinr  Cs.  sf  Csasia,  Iti. 

Lss^ss,  Cmsis  (419) 


pkt.  Offico,  19M 


“Say,  Ma,  when  does  our  birthday  come,  the  day  we  hatched  out  or  the 
day  we  were  laid?” 


Holeproof,  Dad, 

They’re  Mercerized— the  Twenty-Five-Cent  Kind” 


Monkey  and  Cobra 

Many  animals  exhibit  remarkable 
sagacity  when  dealing  with  snakes. 
Naturalists  assure  us  that  an  intelligent 
puppy  knows,  somehow,  that  snakes  may 
be  venomous,  and  treats  them  accordingly. 
If  he  attacks  a snake,  he  does  it  with  a 
series  of  quick  jumps  and  recoils,  and 
continually  jerks  his  head  upw’ard  to 
avoid  a possible  dart  from  the  serpent. 

A horse  kills  a snake  by  leaping  upon 
it  with  all  four  feet  kept  together,  so  that 
the  snake’s  fangs  can  find  nothing  but 
the  horny  hoof  to  strike  into.  The 
knowledge  of  these  special  tactics  is  a 
part  of  the  instinct  of  all  animals. 

There  is  on  record  an  interesting  ex- 
ample of  how  a monkey  treats  a snake. 
In  this  case  the  serpent  was  of  the  most 
deadly  variety — the  cobra.  This  cobra 
was  coiled  up  on  the  ground  under  a 
tree.  The  monkey  slowly  left  his  perch 
in  the  forks  of  the  tree,  and  quietly,  with 
great  caution,  moved  downward  until  he 
had  approached  within  about  tw’o  feet  of 
the  reptile. 

He  moved  his  bead  from  side  to  side, 
as  if  closely  inspecting  the  object  before 
him.  Then  he  took  a firmer  hold  of  the 
tree  with  one  arm,  and  wrapped  his  tail 
closely  around  the  trunk. 

He  reached  forth  his  hand  until  it  was 
V ithin  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  snake, 
and  then  quickly  withdrew  it.  The  wit- 
ness who  observed  this  curious  scene  was 
for  a time  in  doubt  whether  the  monkey 
had  a realization  of  the  dangerous  charac- 
ter of  ite  adversary.  The  little  fellow 
seemed  unknowingly  to  be  playing  with 
death. 

The  hand  of  the  monkey  again  movexl 
toward  the  venomous  reptile.  It  looked 
as  if  the  monkey  was  going  to  seize  the 
snake.  The  supposition  was  correct;  for, 
suddenly,  like  a flash  of  lightning,  the 
monkey  grasped  the.  eobra  around  the 
neck,  close  to  the  head,  in  such  a manner 
that  it  could  not  bite,  w’hile  the  snake’s 
body  encircled  the  monkey’s  arm. 

An  extraordinary  scene  followed.  The 
snake  hissed  loudly;  the  monkey  chat- 
tered and  screeched  and  danced  and 
leaped  in  frantic  delight.  He  would 
cease  now  and  then  in  his  wild  contor- 
tions and  seriously  examine  the  snake’s 
head  and  eyes  and  protruding  tongue. 
Then  he  would  dance  about  again. 

When  he  had  had  enough  of  this  sport, 
he  began  to  rub  the  head  of  tlie  serpent 
on  the  hard  ground,  continuing  this  work 
for  some  time,  with  repeated  solemn  in- 
spections of  the  progress  of  his  task. 
Finally  he  had  rubbed  the  head  of  the 
cobra  entirely  off.  Then,  with  much  glee- 
ful chattering,  he  dropped  the  writhing 
body  and  scampered  away  to  join  his 
companions. 


Arizona’s  Lighthouse 

There  are  many  odd  lighthousefl 
throughout  the  world,  but  so  far  as  is 
known  the  only  inland  “ liglitliouse,”  if 
so  it  may  lie  called,  is  that  situated  far 
out  in  the  Arizona  desert. 

This  “lighthouse,”  as  it  is  called,  marks 
the  spot  where  a w'ell  supplies  fresh  wa- 
ter to  travelers.  ’I’liis  is  said  to  he  the 
only  spot  where  water  may  be  liad  for 
forty-five  miles  to  the  east  and  for  at 
least  thirty  miles  to  the  west. 

The  “lighthouse”  consists  merely  of  a 
tall  cottonwood  pole  to  the  top  of  "which 
there  is  hoisted  every  night  a lantern,  the 
light  of  which  may  be  seen  for  miles 
across  the  desert  in  every  direction.  Tlie 
walcr,  sweet  and  cold,  is  raised  in  a large 
bucket  made  from  a barrel.  The  revolv- 
ing drum  above  is  propelled  by  a mule 
that  knows  just  how  many  rounds  it  must 
make  before  Hie  bucket  rises  to  the  point 
where  it  tips  itself  into  a trough. 


A Lake  of  Soda 

In  English  East  Africa  is  the  richest 
bed  of  soda  in  the  world.  Engineers  .say 
that  it  contains  200,000,000  tons.  The 
lake  lias  a surface  of  more  than  50  square 
kilometers.  During  the  rainy  season, 
which  in  this  locality  is  short,  its  surface 
i.-'  covered  with  a shallow  layer  of  water. 
\^  ben  a block  of  soda  is  taken  out,  another 
forms,  and  the  natives  say  that  this  occurs 
so  quickly  that  an  equal  amount  of  soila 
may  be  abstracted  for  a number  of  years 
f:oni  tlie  same  place. 


Half  Lion,  Half  Leopard 

There  was  presented  to  tlie  Zoological 
Society  of  London  recently  the  skin  of  a 
lion-leopard  hybrid.  The  animal  was 
born  in  India  and  lived  nearly  two  years. 
The  skin  lias  spots  like  those  of  tbe  leop- 
ImL  |tleo.‘j^‘...on  the  sides  of  the  body 
iW  :i*lnafler ’rftill  'darker.  The  stoiuaeb  is 
ininn!jirkq*I.-i«ndT4^*  tail  temiinatoF  in  a 
EIilu  llyve-.Aiia^iGif  olie  lion. 


The  President  and  His  Ambassadors 


“ T tome,  sir?”  asked  a London  cabman  re- 

I I spectfully  saluting  His  Excellency  the 

^ Honorable  Joseph  Hodges  Choate  as  he 
stepped  from  the  Mansion  House  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  T,ord  Mayor’s  dinner. 

“Home?”  reix^ated  Mr.  Cho.\te,  meditatively. 
“ You  do  not  know  me.  I am  the  American  am- 
bassador. And  the  American  ambassador  has  no 
home.” 

It  was  a simple  statement  of  fact.  The  most 
brilliant  and  distinguished  of  recent  reprt'senta- 
tives  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  was  living  in  a 
house  which  he  was  renting  at  a cost  somewhat  in 
excess  of  his  salary. 

That  is  one  reason — perhaps  the  chief  one — why 
President  Winsox  is  experiencing  difficulty  in  fill- 
ing the  important  posts  abroad  to  his  own  satis- 
faction and  to  the  credit  of  our  opulent  country'. 
It  was  no  new  trial,  that  of  Mr.  Choate.  One 
Thom\.s  Jeffer.sox,  minister  plenii>otentiar>'  of 
the  United  Stutes  to  France,  wrote  from  Paris  in 
1784  to  James  Monroe  as  follows: 


1 must  say  a word  on  luy  own  affairs  because  tliey 
are  likely  to  be  distressed.  All  the  iniiiisters  who 
came  to  Kurope  before  me.  came  at  a time  when  all 
expenses  were  ])aid,  and  a sum  allowed  in  addition 
for  their  time.  Of  course  they  all  bad  their  outfit. 
.Afterwards  they  were  put  on  fixed  salaries;  but  still 
these  were  lil^eral.  Congress  in  the  moment  of  my 
appointment  struck  off  five  hundred  guineas  of  the 
salary,  and  made  no  other  provision  for  the  outfit, 
but  allowing  me  to  call  for  two  quarters’  salary  in 
advance.  Tlie  outfit,  has  cost  me  nearly  a thousand 
guineas;  for  which  I am  in  debt,  and  which,  were  I 
to  stay  here  seven  years,  I could  never  make  good  by 
savings  out  of  my  salary;  for  be  assured  we  are  the 
lowest  and  most  obscure  of  the  whole  diplomatic  tribe. 
. . . I live  here  about  as  well  as  we  did  at  Annapolis. 
I keep  a hired  carriage  and  two  horses.  A riding- 
horse  I cannot  afford  to  keep.  This  still  is  far  Iwlow 
the  level.  Yet  it  absorbs  the  whole  allowance,  and  re- 
turn when  I will  to  America,  T shall  be  the  outfit  in 
debt  to  Congress.  I think  I am  the  first  instance  in 
the  world  where  it  has  not  been  given.  ...  I ask 
nothing  for  my  time;  but  I think  my  expenses  should 
be  paid  in  a style  equal  to  that  of  those  with  whom  I 
am  classed. 


That  was  in  1784.  A hundred  and  twenty-nine 
years  have  passed  and  the  population  of  the  United 
vStates  ha.s  increased  thirtyfold,  but  the  situation, 
with  respect  to  our  foreign  representatives,  is  prac- 
tically unchanged.  President  Taft  bemoaned  it 
sadly. 

-“We  boast  ourselves  a democratic  countr>\”  he 
said  to  the  National  Board  of  Trade  in  1910.  “ We 
say  that  there  is  no  place  within  the  gift  of  the 
people  to  which  w’e  may  not  select  the  most  humble 
inhabitant,  providing  he  is  fit  to  discharge  its  duty, 
'and  yet  we  have  an  arrangement  which  makes  it 
absolutely  impos.sible  for  any  one  but  a millionaire 
to  occupy  the  highest  diplomatic  post.  Now  I ask 
you  whether  this  is  consistency;  whether  it  is  not 
the  purest  kind  of  demagogy.  By  demagogy  I 
mean  the  advancement  of  an  argument  which  seems 
'to  he  in  favor  of  democracy,  but  which,  when  it 
actually  works  out.  is  in  favor  of  plutocracy.” 

In  his  Message  to  Congress  on  December  3,  1912, 
Mr.  Taft  continued: 


In  limf  j tlm- ; ofijec 
placing  our  foreign  service 


e oh-?  Sfeefs  \)f  cSfcJnCTWy, 


I have  at  various  times  advocated  provision  by  Con- 
gress for  the  acquisition  of  government-ow'ned  build- 
ings for  the  residence  and  offices  of  our  diplomatic  offi- 
cers, so  as  to  place  them  more  nearly  on  an  equality 
with  similar  officers  of  otlier  nations  and  to  do  away 
with  the  discrimination  which  otherwise  must  neces- 
sarily be  made,  in  some  cases,  in  favor  of  men  having 
large  private  fortunes.  The  act  of  Congress  which  I 
approved  on  February  17,  1911,  was  a right  step  in 
this  direction.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  already 
made  the  limited  recommendations  permitted  by  the 
act  for  any  one  year,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  bill 
introduced  in  the  Hou.se  of  Repre-sentatives  to  carry 
out  these  recommendations  will  be  f.avoiably  acted  on 
by  the  Congress  during  its  present  session. 

The  act  referred  to  w'as  “ a right  step,”  to  lie 
sure,  but  it  w'as  so  deplorably  .short  as  to  be  wdiolly 
abortive.  The  impossibility  of  acquiring  a suit- 
able residence  in  London,  Paris,  or  Berlin  for 
$150,000  being  apparent,  Representative  Flood,  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  reported 
a bill  appropriating  that  amount  for  Tokio,  $60,000 
for  Berne  and  a pitiful  $15,000  for  Mexico,  but 
even  that  failed  to  pass. 

“ It  probably  would  have  been  passed,”  says  Mr. 
Fi.ood,  .scntentiously,  “but  for  the  fact  that  so 
much  money  was  appropriatixl  for  other  purixises  ” 
— for  public  buildings  in  Squeedunk,  for  dceiiening 
Dish-water  Channel,  and  the  like. 

Even  so,  the  present  provision  is  obvioasly 
and  ludicrously  inadequate.  Former  Ambassador 
Henry  White,  speaking  from  actual  exiierience 
in  nearly  all  of  the  foreign  capitals,  tells  tlie 
Herald: 

I do  not  think  it  possible  to  buy  a house  suitable  for 
our  requirements  in  any  of  the  leading  capitals  for  less 
than  $400,000  or  $500,000,  possibly  more.  In  the  small 
cajiitals  the  sum  provided  in  the  present  act  would  be 
amply  sufficient.  Real-estate  values  in  the  great 
capitals  are  much  as  they  are  in  our  large  cities.  A 
$400,000  house  in  Fifth  Avenue  is  not  a large  one. 

The  embassy  or  legation  house  must  be  in  a re- 
spectable quarter  and  of  a character  in  keeping  with 
the  dignity  and  business  interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  be  immeasurably  inferior  to  the  em- 
bassy houses  of  other  great  powers.  This  is  much 
more  important  since  we  became,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  a great  power. 

An  additional  advantage  in  our  owning  such  a house 
is  that  an  ambassador,  be  he  possessed  of  many 
millions  or  a small  income,  is  compelled  to  live  in  it, 
w’hich  from  a democratic  point  of  view  seems  to  me 
an  important  consideration.  I cannot  believe  that  the 
party  now  in  pow’er  will  consent  to  perpetuate  a con- 
dition of  things  which  proclaims  to  the  world  that  the 
United  States  alone  of  all  countries  insists  on  being 
represented  by  men  of  wealth,  and  debars  from  such 
posts  as  ambassadors  and  ministers  to  the  many  im- 
portant countries  those  of  moderate  means  or  no 
means  at  all. 

I do  not  believe  it  possible  for  any  American  am- 
bassador to  get  on  at  Paris.  London.  Berlin,  St.  Peters- 
burg. or  even  Vienna,  with  less  than  .$40,000  or  $50,000 
a year,  ami  of  course  many  of  our  ambassadors  have 
to  spend  much  more. 

In  other  words,  the  existing  condition  impels 
absurd  extremes.  An  exceptionally  opulent  min- 
ister, like  our  speeulating  ambassador  at  Berlin, 
makes  American  repre.sentation  a laughing-stock 
hy  his  lavish  expenditures,  while  another,  such  as 
his  capable  predecessor,  is  obliged  to  forsake  his 
post  because  he  cannot  keep  his  end  up. 

Other  nations  adopted  a more  creditable  policy 


long  ago.  All  of  the  important  embassies  in  Wash- 
ington are  either  owuied  outright  or  are  rented 
by  the  countries  represented,  ample  funds  are  pro- 
vided for  upkeep,  and  salaries  range  from  $.30,000 
to  $50,0(X).  England  pays  her  ambassador  at  Paris 
$45,000;  at  Berlin,  $40,000;  at  St.  Petersburg, 
$^19,000;  at  Rome,  $35,000;  and  at  Vienna,  $40,000. 
Germany  pays  her  ambassador  at  Paris  $30,000 ; at 
London,  $37,500;  at  St.  Petersburg,  $37,500;  at 
Rome,  $25,000;  and  at  Vienna,  $30,000. 

The  French  ambassador  at  Berlin  receives 
$28,000;  at  London,  $40,000;  at  Rome,  $24,000; 
at  St.  Petersburg,  $40,000,  and  at  Vienna,  $35.(MK). 
The  Austrian  ambassador  receives  at  Berlin 
$31,000;  at  Paris,  $35,000;  at  London,  $45,000;  at 
Rome,  $33,000;  and  at  St.  Petersburg,  $35,000, 
Russia  pays  her  ambassador  at  Berlin  $40,000; 
at  Ixuidon,  $40,000;  at  Paris,  $40,000;  at  Vienna, 
$40,000;  and  at  Rome,  $^32,000. 

Three  proffers  by  President  Wilson  of  the  most 
important  ambassadorial  appointments  have  al- 
ready been  declined — a circumstance  quite  the  n‘- 
verse  of  complimentary  to  England  and  France. 
Undoubtedly  other  reasons  actuated  Mr.  Olney 
and  possibly  Dr.  Eliot  and  Mr.  McCombs,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  any  one  of  the  three  would  have 
lieen  obliged,  in  the  event  of  his  acceptance,  to 
draw  upon  his  personal  funds.  Despite  tlie  fact, 
then,  that  most  of  those  mentioned  for  the  bigger 
places  either  have  plenty  of  money  themselves  or 
have  wives  who  have  it  and  are  willing  to  blow  it 
in  for  personal  gratification,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
the  President  is  annoyed  and  embarrassed  by  the 
restrictions  in  choice  impo.sed  upon  him. 

“ It  is  a great  pity,”  he  says,  truly,  “ that  the 
country  has  to  ask  such  sacrifices  of  those  who  are 
invited  to  serve  it  abroad — a service  which  every 
year  becomes  more  exacting  and  more  important. 
The  sacrifice  of  time,  of  means,  and  of  opportunity 
at  home  is  very  serious  for  any  but  men  of  large 
means  and  leisure,  and  the  diplomatic  service  is 
unnecessarily  hampered.” 

Secretary  Bryan  has  formed  a like  opinion  from 
personal  observation,  and  the  press  universally  ap- 
plauds Mr.  Wilson’s  apparent  intention  to  urge 
tlie  adoption  of  a more  liberal  and  more  enlight- 
ened policy. 

Undoubtedly  the  President  will  restrict  his 
special  message  to  tariff  recommendations,  but 
he  will  surely  leave  the  way  open  for  other  pro- 
posals later — and  we  doubt  if  he  could  do  a more 
popular  thing  than  to  put  this  matter  squarely 
up  to  Congress  in  such  a way  as  to  demand  at- 
tention. 

The  American  people  rightfully  deprecate  osten- 
tation of  any  kind,  but  they  are  not  mean  and 
they  neither  wish  to  compel  their  representatives 
to  appear  in  an  unfavorable  light  nor  want  to 
handicap  their  President  in  making  fit  selections. 

Even  the  justly  complaining  Jefferson  received 
$12,000  a year  at  a time  when  $12,000  carx^od 
much  frozen  water  and  when  the  salary  of  the 
President  was  just  one-third  of  what  it  is  to-day. 
But  the  important  thing  is  to  fix  a standanl  which 
will  not  only  enable,  but  , compel,  our  ministers  to 
live  an  official  life  in  wHii;^i.lii3ii>iilc?t!v  bud  dignity 

will  be  happily  blend^^  ^ STATE 


Copyriakt.  1913.  by  liAUPi  it  Ar  Brothms.  All  rinkta  rtBtrvtd 
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Mr.  Morgan 

WoBD  comes  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Morgan  as  this 
paper  goes  to  press. 

A great  banker — the  greatest  of  his  or  perhaps 
of  any  time. 

A matchless  upbuilder  of  properties,  who  never 
encouraged  or  profited  from  destructive  perform- 
ance. 

A faithful  trustee  of  billions,  ever  conscious  of 
his  tremendous  responsibilities  and  ever  ready  to 
protect  and  defend  to  the  limit  of  his  own  re- 
sources all  interests  intrusted  to  his  care. 

A man  of  amazing  comprehension  and  extraor- 
dinary insight,  possessing  a capacity  to  foresee 
events  which  amounted  almost  to  genius. 

An  optimist  full  of  faith  in  his  country  and 
in  his  fellow-men. 

A moat  human  lover  of  humanity  who  never 
in  his  long  life  rejected  an  appeal  for  aid  to  the 
helpless  and  suffering. 

A Christian,  stanch,  devoted,  and  untiring  in 
fidelity  to  Christianity  as  he  understood  it. 

A generous  but  shy  giver. 

A proud  and  sensitive  but  extremely  modest  man. 

A citizen  of  the  highest  integrity  and  the 
staunchest  fidelity. 

Above  all,  a true  patriot,  the  most  distinctive 
and  most  vivid  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  his 
time — a lover  of  power,  but  not  of  money;  a great, 
a very  great  American. 

The  like  of  Mr.  Morgan  has  never  been  seen  in 
this  land  and  probably  never  will  be.  It  is  a 
gratifying  thought  that  he  died  serene  in  the  hope 
and  belief  that  in  his  last  days  he  had  come  to  be 
known  for  what  he  was,  and  that  he  held  the  af- 
fection no  less  than  the  admiration  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  great  Republic  which  all  his  life  he 
had  served  and  loved  with  the  intensity  of  a power- 
ful and  loyal  nature. 

Wrack  and  Ruin 

The  rain  descended  and  the  floods  came  and  the 
winds  blew,  and  we  have  been  reading  the  story 
of  it  for  a week,  and  at  this  writing  have  not 
got  much  further  than  to  have  in  our  minds  a 
great  picture  of  destruction  and  distress.  Both 
are  abating  at  this  writing.  The  immense  mass 
of  surplus  water  is  hurrying  to  the  sea,  the  rivers 
are  falling,  the  railroads  are  clearing  their  tracks 
and  rebuilding  their  bridges,  the  wires  are  being 
restrung,  the  dead  are  being  found  and  buried, 
the  refugees  are  being  sheltered  and' fed.  Hap- 
pily the  early  reports  of  deaths  by  flood  have 
steadily  diminished.  The  loss  of  life  in  Nebraska, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana  is  large,  but  it  promises  to  be 
reckoned  in  hundreds,  not  thousands.  When  the 
flood  was  highest  at  Dayton  and  other  places 
communication  was  cut  off,  there  was  very  little 
detailed  news,  and  nobody  could  tell  what  had 
happened  or  would  happen  before  the  waters  sub- 
sided. Even  now  there  has  been  no  chance  to 
take  account  of  stock  in  any  accurate  fashion. 
There  is  a reckoning  of  the  loss  of  life  which, 
presumably,  is  somewhere  nearly  true,  but  esti- 
mates of  property  losses  are  all  very  wild  yet. 
It  seems  likely  that  the  property  loss  will  exceed 
that  resulting  from  any  disaster  in  our  previous 
history,  but  it  is  distributed  along  a very  rich 
stretch  of  country  from  Omaha  to  Albany,  and 
will  be  met  by  vastly  more  people  than  had  to 
sustain  the  calamities  at  Galveston  or  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  response  to  the  call  for  aid  and  relief  has 
been  prompt  and  feeling.  Whether  it  is  adequate 
we  shall  know  better  when  the  details  of  loss  are 
more  fully  revealed  and  more  is  known  about 
the  work  that  lies  ahead.  But  there  is  great  sym- 
pathy throughout  the  country  for  our  fellows  in 
distress,  and  abundant  means  out  of  which  to 
express  it,  and  whatever  is  needed  to  tide  over 
our  homeless  and  impoverished  brethren  and  help 
them  to  go  on  will  be  forthcoming. 

A Vast  Problem  Ahead 

These  floods  seem  to  have  been  as  impossible  to 
provide  against  as  the  tornado  which  dealt  so 
roughly  with  Omaha.  They  were  due  to  sudden 
and  enormous  rainfall,  proceeding  out  of  abnor- 
mal weather  conditions.  It  does  not  appear  that 
deforestation  had  much  to  do  with  the  rise  in  the 
Ohio  rivers,  nor  that  the  levees  at  Dayton  and 
other  towns  were  less  strong  and  high  than  ordi- 
nary prevision  based  on  previous  experience  re- 
(piirod.  As  yet  there  are  no  suggestions  of  blame 
to  any  one  for  what  has  happened,  though  there 
seem  to  have  been  some  weak  dams  in  Ohio.  Tht*se 
floods  seem  to  have  been  due  to  conditions  quite 
unprece<lented,  aa^iii^.  which  effeclive  provision 
e^ild  hardly  haveU^ji  ar^li»^t  which  a 

provision  that  migmriiaveDeen  would  not 


have  been  warranted  by  anything  that  has  hap- 
pened heretofore.  What  the  Seine  did  to  Paris  a 
year  or  two  ago  the  rivers  have  done  to  the  cities 
of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  but  more  so.  No  doubt 
future  provision  against  such  floods  will  be  more 
thorough.  We  have  had  a new  exposition  of  what 
is  possible,  and  our  engineers  and  foresters  have 
some  new  light  on  a vast  problem  which  they  will 
be  called  upon  to  consider.  It  is  partly  a na- 
tional problem,  to  be  dealt  with  by  Congress,  and 
it  presents  enormous  difliculties.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  how  much  more  the  wit  of  man  can  do 
to  solve  them  than  has  been  done  in  China,  where 
the  Yellow  River  by  its  immense  destructions  has 
so  long  been  “ China’s  Sorrow.” 

In  this  State 

The  floods  in  this  state  would  be  notable  if 
those  in  other  states  were  not  so  much  worse.  All 
over  New  York  state,  as  elsewhere,  high  water 
made  a new  record.  No  lives  have  been  lost,  or 
only  very  few,  but  the  bill  of  damage  will  be  con- 
siderable. The  Sun  had  an  early  report  of  a vast 
damage  to  the  unfinished  barge  canal,  a damage 
that  looked  ruinous  to  contractors.  We  shall  see. 
New  York  has  an  expensive  road  system  which  has 
doubtless  suffered  also.  If  its  unfinished  canal  has 
suffered  very  much  it  will  make  the  country  glad 
that  our  national-canal  project  is  being  carried  on 
in  a reliable  climate  where  nothing  worse  than 
landslides  happens. 

They  Differ  to  Agree  More  Firmly 

Some  people  may  find  it  frightening  that  al- 
ready, before  the  beginning  of  the  special  session, 
the  President  and  other  of  the  Democratic  leaders 
have  been  exchanging  their  individual  views  on 
the  tariff  quite  candidly,  and  developing  some  dif- 
ferences on  details.  On  the  contrary,  to  our  mind, 
the  fact  is  most  encouraging.  For  it  is  infinitely 
better  that  such  differences  should  be  recognized, 
and  a working  agreement  reached,  before  any  bill 
is  introduced,  than  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
come  up  later  and  cause  indefinite  delays.  That 
there  would  be  no  differences  at  all  nobody  with 
any  knowledge  of  the  vast  detail  of  tariff  legislation 
ever  for  a moment  expected.  It  would  be  a strange 
thing  indeed  if  any  two  Republicans  or  any  two 
Democrats  in  Washington  should  be  found  in 
precise  agreement  as  to  every  schedule  of  a tariff 
law;  it  would  be  a mere  freakish  coincidence. 
Agreement  on  principles  and  on  a general  scheme 
of  duties  is  all  that  is  necessary  and  an  ample 
basis  for  successful  work.  It  is  not  only  per- 
missible, it  is  highly  desirable,  that  before  the 
bill  or  bills  are  finally  shaped  there  shall  be  the 
freest  and  frankest  interchange  of  opinions. 

That  is  the  best  way  to  get  the  new  law  right, 
and  it  is  the  only  way  to  assure  it  a reasonably 
smooth  and  expeditious  passage  to  the  statute- 
book.  Of  course,  there  must  be  ample  time  allowed 
for  debate  in  both  Houses,  and  we  may  perhaps  hope 
for  some  valuable  corrections  and  improvements 
from  that  indispensable  process.  Nobody  pro- 
poses anything  like  railroading  or  a reliance  on 
mere  brute  majorities.  There  is  no  brute  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate,  anyhow.  But  experience 
does  not  justify  us  in  hoping  to  see  any  tariff  bill 
very  much  bettered  on  its  way  through  Congress. 
The  opposite  has  happened  much  oftener.  The 
Democratic  leaders  are  making  no  mistake  in 
endeavoring  to  see  to  it  now  that  the  party  in 
Congress  shall  know  its  own  mind  clearly  when 
it  begins  to  render  the  first  great  service  it  has 
promised  to  the  country. 

Careful  with  the  Income  Tax  ! 

They  are  certainly  making  no  mistake  in  giv- 
ing plenty  of  preliminary  study  to  the  proposed 
income-tax  feature  of  their  great  enterprise.  We 
wish,  indeed,  there  were  more  time  to  consider  it. 

We  must  not  forget  that  a revenue  tariff  is, 
after  all,  a tariff  for  revenue,  and  that  the  amount 
of  revenue  it  yields  is  sure  to  be  a very  important 
and  by  no  means  unjust  criterion  of  its  success. 
From  that  point  of  view  too  great  care  cannot  be 
taken  of  the  income-tax  provisions.  They  will  be 
an  experiment,  and  their  actual  results  in  revenue 
are  extremely  difficult  to  calculate,  whether  a flat 
rate  or  a sliding  scale  is  finally  preferred. 

That  is  not  the  whole  of  the  difficulty  by  any 
means.  There  is  the  practical  certainty  that  any 
rate  or  scale  of  rates  adopted  will  provoke  strenu- 
ous objections.  There  is  the  probability  that  any 
federal  income  tax  at  all  may  prove  unpopular 
with  very  considerable  classes,  even  though  the 
country  as  a whole  decidedly  approves  the  prin- 
ciple of  it.  I’b<‘re  is  the  (past  ion  of  the  advisabil- 
ity of  beginning  at  once,  in  time  of  peace  and  of 


reasonable  prosperity,  to  rely  at  all  largely  on 
this  new  means  of  raising  money. 

Of  course,  there  are  considerations  on  the  other 
side,  and  the  strongest  of  them,  we  think,  is  the 
very  simple  one  that  when  people  pay  a direct  tax 
they  know  it  for  a tax  and  they  know  how  much 
it  is.  That  makes  for  watchfulness  and  some 
other  things  Americans  have  been  neglecting. 
Nevertheless,  we,  for  one,  shall  not  be  grieved  if 
the  revenue-raising  quality  of  the  tariff  bill  proper 
shall  exceed  present  expectations,  so  that  the  pro- 
portions* of  the  income  tax  may  safely  fall  below 
them. 

The  Desks  Out : A Good  Riddance 

No  wonder  the  author  of  Congressional  Govern- 
ment ventured  an  infringement  of  a Washington 
tradition  to  get  an  early  peep  at  the  transformed 
House  of  Representatives.  Others  of  us  with  no 
such  claim  as  his  to  special  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  functions  of  our  American  parlia- 
ment await  with  lively  interest  the  results  of  seat- 
ing our  Lower  House  on  benches  instead  of  at 
desks. 

For  it  is  very  likely  there  will  be  quite  notable 
results,  apart  from  the  mere  change  in  the  looks 
of  the  assembly.  Even  in  that  regard  alone  a 
change  was  worth  trying;  the  desks  gave  the 
Chamber  an  unedifying  aspect,  making  as  they  did 
against  compactness  and  imposing  much  evident 
inconvenience  both  on  orators  and  listeners. 

Of  course,  they  enabled  members  to  do  work 
in  the  Chamber  that  would  have  been  otherwise 
impracticable,  but  it  was  work  that  ought  not  to 
be  done  there,  and  they  impeded  debate  not  merely 
by  the  space  they  occupied,  but  by  inviting  in- 
attention. It  was  unseemly,  not  to  say  dis- 
courteous, the  way  members  went  on  reading  and 
writing  and  clapping  for  pages,  in  utter  disregard 
of  the  speeches  addressed  to  them;  unseemly,  too, 
the  way  they  crowded,  standing,  about  any  speaker 
they  wanted  to  hear.  It  was  about  .as  fit  a place 
for  discu.ssion  as  a counting-room. 

The  British  House  of  Commons  offers  the  nat- 
ural criterion  for  judging  the  probable  serious  ef- 
fects of  the  change,  although  the  new  seats,  un- 
like those  in  the  Commons,  are  at  least  comfort- 
able, and  there  are  enough  of  them  for  all.  If  we 
may  indeed  judge  by  the  Commons’  procedure, 
the  standard  of  debate  ought  to  be  distinctly 
raised.  One  specific  effect  should  be  to  make  the 
House  less  tolerant  of  bores;  if  members  have 
nothing  to  do  there  but  listen,  they  will  naturally 
be  more  critical  as  well  as  more  attentive.  For 
our  own  part — and  for  the  Record’s  sake — we  shall 
not  be  sorry  if  they  even  learn  to  boo.  We  shall  be 
disappointed  if  they  do  not  also  learn  to  accept 
fewer  committee  reports  and  other  things  on  faith. 
Indeed,  we  shall  be  disappointed  if  they  do  not 
get  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  all  their  proper 
parliamentary  duties  both  more  carefully  and  more 
expeditiously. 

The  Value  of  Adrianople  Taken 

Cabled  comment  on  the  fall  of  Adrianople  is 
a trifle  confusing.  Indeed,  if  the  whole  business 
were  not  so  bloody  we  should  be  tempted  to  call 
the  European  discussion  of  it  amusing.  The  great 
Powers,  we  are  told,  are  rather  indignant  with 
the  Balkan  allies  for  pressing  the  siege  to  a con- 
clusion, arguing  that  more  fighting  was  unneces- 
sary, since  peace  was  already  “ in  sight.”  Maybe 
so,  but  was  not  peace  at  least  equally  “ in  sight  ” 
several  months  ago,  when  the  parties  to  the  war 
all  sent  commissioners  to  London  to  make  it  and 
diplomats  of  the  great  Powers  undertook  to  give 
their  supervisory  assistance?  Was  not  Adrianople, 
untaken,  then  the  main  stumbling-block  in  the 
negotiations?  LTntil  Adrianople  finally  teas  taken, 
was  there  any  change  in  the  situation  to  induce 
the  allies  to  stop  fighting  and  try  negotiating 
again  ? 

Somebody  else,  no  doubt,  has  already  suggested 
the  analogy  between  the  Balkan  war  and  that 
other  warfare  in  the  East  which  we  read  about 
in  HoNtER.  In  the  Homeric  war-making,  as  we 
all  remember,  the  a<'tual  visible  contestants  w'ere 
but  a part  of  what  was  going  on.  Always,  above 
them,  a very  human  lot  of  higher  powers  were 
intently  watching  the  struggle,  quite  frequently 
taking  a hand  in  it,  and  pretty  steadily  minded, 
although  far  from  concordantly  minded,  to  have 
the  final  say  about  the  outcome.  Substitute 
“ greater  Powc'rs  ” for  “ higher  powers,”  and  we 
have  again  pretty  much  the  same  state  of  affairs 
Homer  described. 

Still,  we  hardly  think  the  Homeric  narrative 
would  justify  Balkani  sallies  in  abandoning  all 
(efforts  to  enjitfm  the  nuteohie  themselves.  It  did 
not  turn  oiS^^jj|fc.J  \h?y  Greeks  and 
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Trojans.  Achilles’  victory'  over  Hector  and 
tl»€  strategy  of  the  wooden  horse  did  count  in  the 
end,  notwithstanding  the  gods’  supervision.  For 
the  gods  themselves  were  divided.  Surely  the 
little  nations  of  the  Near  East  are  excusable  for 
perceiving  that  there  is  division  also  among  those 
who  would  play  the  part  of  the  gods  to-day.  Sure- 
ly they  need  not  disregard  the  ruffled  demeanor 
of  France  and  Germany,  the  interchanges  of 
Austria  and  Russia,  or  Italy’s  conflicting  impulses, 
or  the  fairly  obvious  mind  of  England  to  see  some- 
thing like  justice  done.  They  would  hardly  be 
wise  to  throw  away  the  possible  effect  on  a none 
too  resolute  Europe  of  as  many  faits  accompli^, 
such  as  this  of  taking  Adrianople,  as  they  can 
have  to  show  when  the  final  settlement  is  made. 

What  they  had  themselves  won  by  the  sword 
before  the  armistice,  counted  at  London  in  the 
terms  which  even  then  they  might  have  obtained. 
Will  not  what  they  have  since  won  and  may  yet 
win  also  count  when  negotiations  are  resumed? 
Europe  would  have  let  them  take  much  from 
Turkey  merely  worsted.  They  will  certainly  not 
be  compelled  to  deal  more  gently  with  Turkey 
completely  beaten. 

Not  Flattering  to  the  Women 

The  intimacy  so  much  cultivated  of  late  be- 
tween conduct  and  income  got  a striking  illus- 
tration on  March  16th,  when  two  thousand  girls 
and  men  who  went  on  strike  at  the  Oliver  Mills 
in  Pittsburg  held  a mass-meeting  and  telegraphed 
to  Senator  Oliver,  asking  his  help  “to  induce 
your  relatives  to  grant  us  wages  sufficient  for  our 
men  to  support  families  and  our  women  to  retain 
their  honor.” 

These  strikers  may  put  it  that  way,  but  it  is 
not  flattering  to  their  women,  and  of  course  not 
justified.  Moreover,  is  it  not  true  that  where  wages 
are  sufficient  for  men  to  support  families  the 
situation  is  8ave<l,  for  the  most  part,  for  both 
men  and  women?  It  was  written  the  other  day 
at  the  end  of  a letter  of  Lincoln  Cromwell  to 
the  Evening  Post: 

The  genius  who  will  bring  about  a wage  for  men 
sufficient  to  support  a wife  and  family  at  the  early 
age  when  most  people  married  forty  years  ago,  will  do 
more  to  abolish  the  hardships  of  women  workers  to- 
day and  will  add  more  to  the  strength  and  happiness 
of  this  nation  than  any  investigating  committee  now 
in  sight. 

To  the  same  effect  are  the  conclusions  of  Dr. 
M.  G.  ScHALFF,  neuropathologist  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. At  the  conference  on  Mental  Hygiene 
in  Philadelphia  on  March  16th  he  spoke  of  the 
causes  of  the  growing  number  of  insane  persons 
and  criminals  in  every  country  in  the  world. 
These  causes  he  declared  to  be  industrial  labor 
among  women  and  alcohol  and  blood  disease 
among  men.  He  said  that  the  rate  of  increase  of 
insanity  was  twice  as  great  among  women  as 
among  men,  and  that  in  New  York  state  institu- 
tions 87.6  per  cent,  of  the  insane  female  patients 
were  there  through  diseases  induced  by  excessive 
physical  labor.  And  he  added: 

This  is  the  destructive  force  that  is  filling  our 
asylums  and  jails,  killing  one-third  of  the  babies  born 
in  the  first  year  of  their  lives,  restricting  more  and 
more  every  year  the  number  of  babies  born.  I can 
demonstrate  that  these  physical  disturbances  are  due 
entirely  to  industrialism. 

The  man  who  employs  women  to  do  men’s  work  in 
his  factory  because  they  are  cheaper  is  the  one  who 
is  destroying  motherhood  and  childhood. 

While  more  liquor  is  being  consumed  than  ever  be- 
fore, while  specific  diseases  among  men  are  on  the  in- 
crease, insanity  among  overworked  women  is  the 
greatest  plague  which  we  must  cure,  if  we  want  to 
save  the  nation. 

Industrialism  and  Women 

We  seem  to  be  just  beginning  to  learn  what 
machinery  has  done  to  us.  Industrialism  means 
machinery,  a thing  only  two  or  three  generations 
old  as  a controlling  element  in  the  life  of  the 
world.  To  machiner>%  and  to  the  industrialism 
bom  of  it,  is  chiefly  due  the  great  current  dis- 
turbance among  women. 

Now,  then,  if  the  social  workers  and  investi- 
gators and  reformers  get  wages  raistnl  for  all  the 
industrial  women  and  establish  minimum  wages, 
the  upshot  will  probably  be  that  a good  many 
women  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment  and  the 
rest  will  live  better.  Both  of  these  results  would 
accord  with  the  hoiies  of  Dr.  Soitalff,  and  prob- 
ably both  would  help  society.  But  the  women 
driven  out  of  employment  at  low  wages  will  have 
to  be  supported,  and  that  will  mean  readjustment 
of  some  kind:  morc^  men  working  at  better  wages, 
or  else  a drop  in  th^^ro^t  of  living.  | 

When  we  see  moitmente'T|r)inf.  /rljl|irfCH;hreaten 
the  prosperity  of  resent  omlt.i-Snd  quake 


at  them,  it  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  the 
present  order  has  some  very  bad  diseases,  of  which 
it  would  probably  die  pretty  soon  if  it  continued 
to  prosper  at  the  present  rate  and  on  the  present 
terms.  One  of  its  most  threatening  diseases  is 
this  reckless  using  up  of  women  in  industrialism. 

Women’s  Clothes 

The  papers  do  not  say  whether  anybody  took 
advantage  of  the  high  water  at  Columbus  or 
Cincinnati  to  throw  in  Louis  H.  Chappelle,  of 
Cincinnati,  the  member  of  the  Ohio  legislature 
who  has  introduced  a bill  for  a state  dress-reform 
commission  for  women  “to  hear  testimony  and 
collect  data  concerning  the  effect  of  the  present- 
day  wearing  apparel  of  women  on  the  morals  of 
the  community,”  and  “to  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  designing  and  manufacture  of 
women’s  clothing,  and  to  prohibit  such  styles  and 
patterns  of  garments  as  the  commission,  after 
hearing,  shall  deem  detrimental  to  virtue.” 

Any  state  l^islator  can  get  newspaper  adver- 
tising of  a certain  sort  at  any  time  by  introducing 
a bill  of  violent  absurdity.  We  suppose  Mr. 
Chappelle  is  the  kind  of  representative  who  likes 
that  kind  of  advertising.  Of  course  his  bill  would 
come  to  nothing  even  if  Ohio  had  not  so  many 
other  things  to  think  of,  and  was  more  in  a humor 
to  joke.  The  legislators  of  Ohio  undoubtedly 
know  that  they  cannot  make  laws  to  regulate  the 
fashions  of  women’s  clothes,  and  if  they  did  not 
know,  they  would  learn  in  short  order. 

All  the  same,  current  feminine  garb  is  har- 
monious with  all  other  current  manifestations  in 
being  queerer  than  usual.  The  hobhle  skirts  that 
still  linger  on  our  streets  are  amazing  restrictions 
of  the  gait;  the  way  skirts  generally  tend  to  cling 
about  the  ankles  makes  observing  men  wonder  at 
the  unnecessary  patience  of  women,  and  the  open- 
ness of  frocks  in  the  neck  and  chest  makes  them 
wonder  at  women’s  physical  endurance.  In  these 
early  days  of  spring,  so  apt  to  be  raw,  one  sees 
girls  on  our  streets  with  hardly  more  on  their  arms 
and  chests  than  in  midsummer.  There  is  no  in- 
decency about  it,  but  it  is  something  one  remem- 
bers when  he  reads  that  “ at  the  congress  of 
physicians  held  in  Rome  last  week  a resolution 
was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  the  fashions  in 
women’s  dress  have  largely  contributed  to  the 
great  increase  in  tuberculosis,  and  urging  that 
some  international  arrangement  be  made  for  such 
correction  in  women’s  dress  as  may  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  disease.” 

It  was  in  the  papers  that  Worth,  of  Paris,  who 
landed  here  one  week  ago,  said  that  “gowns  for 
the  summer  and  fall  are  to  be  more  daring  than 
ever.”  . Perhaps  it  is  the  cubist  influence.  Where 
is  Brother  Bok  and  his  American  fashions  for 
American  women? 

Of  course  no  woman  has  to  keep  in  the  fashion, 
and  sensible  women  are  apt  always  to  be  fairly 
sensibly  dressed.  Yet  few  women,  however  sen- 
sible, disregard  the  fashions  altogether,  or  are 
willing  to  he  conspieuously  out  of  date  in  garb. 
It  makes  a difference  to  almost  all  women  what 
the  fashions  are,  for  practically  they  have  to  fol- 
low them.  That  they  control  them  so  little,  and 
have  so  little  choice  about  what  mode  of  attire 
they  shall  wear,  seems  astonishing.  But  they  buy 
what  is  sold  in  the  shops  or  contrived  by  the 
dressmakers,  and  to  get  anything  else  necessitates 
stronger  individual  taste  than  is  common,  and 
an  ability  for  original  design  which  is  rare. 

A Soldier  of  the  British  Empore 

Field-Marshal  Lord  Wolseley,  now  dead  in 
his  eightieth  year,  was  for  many  years  a great 
name  to  Americans,  but  a rather  vague  one.  We 
all  understood  that  he  had  done  some  fine  things 
as  a soldier,  but  we  were  hazy  as  to  details.  He 
had  done  fine  things.  He  had  played  the  hero  in 
many  wars  of  the  empire.  It  was  his  misfortune, 
however,  that  these  all  happened  to  be  compara- 
tively little  wars,  and  in  far  quarters,  and  that 
some  of  them  were  (jontemporaneous  with  bigger 
wars.  But  that,  be  it  noted,  did  not  obscure  his 
merits  to  his  own  government  and  countrymen. 
Great  Britain  never  neglects  to  honor  the  subject 
wlio  renders  good  service  to  the  empire.  It  were 
well  if  in  this  we  followed  her  example  more  con- 
sistently than  we  do. 

There  was  one  episode  of  Lord  Wolseley’s 
life  that  many  of  us  did  know  about.  Like  the 
Count  of  Paris  and  other  distinguished  Europeans, 
he  sought  experience  and  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
fession on  some  of  the  battle-fields  of  our  Civil 
War.  Serving  under  Lee,  he  conceived  the  high- 
est admiration  for  that  American  soldier,  and 
became  his  eulogist  and  to  some  extent  his 
biographer.  Happily,  the  time  has  pass(>d  when 
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his  playing  that  role  might  have  set  against  him 
Lee’s  fellow-countrymen  of  the  North.  In  our 
time  the  same  role  has  been  played  by  an  Adams 
and  a Bradford  of  Massachusetts  I 

Norton  and  His  Friends 

Charles  Eliot  Norton,  who  died  four  or  five 
years  ago  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  the 
house  he  was  bom  in,  left  some  letters  that  a 
good  many  people  have  been  eagerly  waiting  to 
see.  They  are  now  beginning  to  appear  in  Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine.  Unless  expectation  is  disap- 
pointed, they  will  be  rather  extraordinary  letters. 
For  Mr.  Norton  was  an  extraordinary  man. 

He  was  for  many  years  professor  of  the  history 
of  fine  arts  at  Harvard,  and  he  wrote  several  books 
about  his  subject.  He  was  also  a student  of 
Dante  and  made  an  excellent  prose  translation 
of  Dante’s  masterpiece.  But  the  peculiar  interest 
of  his  life  did  not  come  from  these  admirable 
labors.  He  was  a man  whom  many  men  loved, 
and  among  those  who  loved  him  were  many  of 
the  finest  spirits  of  his  time,  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  Probably  no  other  American  ever  had 
such  friendships.  The  mere  list  of  them  would 
fill  pages,  and  on  those  pages  would  appear  the 
names  of  nearly  all  our  greater  American  writers 
and  artists  of  Norton’s  time — the  later  two-thirds 
of  the  past  century — and  an  astonishing  number 
of  their  English  and  Continental  contemporaries. 
What  we  may  see  of  these  men’s  letters  to  Nor- 
ton, and  of  his  to  them  and  about  them,  will  be 
deeply  interesting  to  thoughtful  Americans. 

We  shall  hardly  see  anything  we  ought  not  to 
see.  For  these  interesting  friendships  were  gen- 
uine, and  no  man  ever  lived  with  a keener  sense 
of  the  sacredness  of  friendship,  or  of  any  other 
high  relation,  than  Norton  had.  Most  of  his 
friends  owed  him  more  than  he  owed  them.  Often 
an  editor  himself,  he  set  the  world  an  example 
in  the  right  handling  of  great  men’s  literary  re- 
mains— Carlyle’s,  for  instance,  and  Ruskin’s. 
He  was  scholar  and  student,  connoisseur  and 
traveler,  but  the  best  notion  of  him  is  conveyed 
by  the  phrase  “ an  American  gentleman  of  the 
nineteenth  centuiy.”  It  is  a serious  question  how 
many  Americans  of  to-day  could  conceivably  live 
such  a high  kind  of  life  as  he  lived,  or  even  would 
if  they  could. 

Comalatians  for  Professor  Fisher 

Professor  Willlvm  C.  Fisher,  of  whose  detach- 
ment from  Wesleyan  University  mention  has  sev- 
eral times  been  made  in  the  Weekly,  has  received 
from  the  faculty  of  Cornell  University  an  elegant 
resolution  of  condolence  on  his  dismissal. 

The  resolution  does  not  precisely  commend 
Professor  Fisher’s  performance,  but  recording 
that  he  is  a distinguished  alumnus  and  former 
fellow  of  Cornell,  and  has  been  dismissed  from 
the  chair  of  economics  and  social  science  at  Wes- 
leyan by  President  Shanklin,  it  extends  to  him 
the  Cornell  faculty’s  “greetings  and  assurances 
of  regard,  with  the  message  that  his  alma  mater 
still  seeks  to  maintain  and  extend  the  spirit  of 
liberality,  toleration,  and  loyalty  to  truth  illus- 
trated by  the  lives  of  its  founders,  Ezra  Cornell 
and  Andrew  D.  White.” 

Our  Brethren  of  the  English  Tory  Press 

The  English  Tory  newspapers  have  been  mak- 
ing the  most  of  whatever  offense  could  be  found 
in  Mr.  Bryan’s  St.  Patrick’s  Day  speech.  What- 
ever the  merits  of  the  controversy  they  have  raised 
about  its  propriety,  it  was  simply  the  same  sort  of 
speech  that  any  number  of  American  public  men 
were  that  day  making  to  Irish-American  gather- 
ings. It  was  the  regular  thing. 

Mr.  Bryan  said  nothing  to  make  Sir  Edw’.\rd 
Gray,  in  particular,  mad.  Is  it  a good  idea,  from 
the  English  point  of  view,  to  make  Mr.  Bryan 
mad?  The  Standard  fears  that  “the  Irish  elec- 
tioneering machinery”  in  this  country — whatever 
that  may  be — may  lx?  “ brought  to  bear  ” in  favor 
of  discriminating  canal  tolls.  Is  it  not  a bad  idea, 
then,  to  make  that  mad? 

We  are  sure  it  is.  if  the  interest  of  Great  Britain, 
in  its  relations  with  this  country,  is  the  main  con- 
sideration of  these  papers.  That  is  what  w-e  are 
assuming  when  we  call  their  course  impolitic.  It 
may  not  be  impolitic,  however,  if  the  main  con- 
sideration is  circulation  or  to  delay  Home  Rule. 

Even  the  beet  English  papers  make  too  little 
effort  to  inform  themselves  and  their  n'aders 
correctly  and  fully  about  American  affairs.  Dr. 
Crothers’s  Anglo-American  School  of  Politi' 
Unlearning”  is  desirable,  hut  somk'  of  our  Eng- 
lish journalistic  brethren  need  positive  instruction 
as  well.  That  wnilll^lhb  ^li  IcWfetiu'  ly  i)ra(‘tical  use 
of  the 


THE  PASSING 


OF  A GREAT  FIGURE 


Some  of  the  Outstanding  Facts  of  Mr.  Morgan’s  Wonderful  History. 
The  Career  of  a Great  Banker,  a Great  Citizen,  a Great  Man 


PIERPONT  MOROAN  For  the  second  great  exercise  of  iiis  pgwer,  the  weld-  before  ha<l  been  stride  and  waste.  Recently,  wdien  it 

at  Hartford.  Connecticut,  ing  together  of  the  country's  divergent  steel  interests  was  anntmiiced  that  the  government  intended  to  bring 
1 17.  18o7.  of  old  New  England  into  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Mr.  Morgan  a suit  against  the  company,  Mr.  Morgan  broke  his 
c,  the  son  of  Junius  Spencer  has  also  been  widely  criticized,  but  here  again  tlie  time-honored  custom  of  silence  and  came  vigorously 
»an  and  .Tuliet  Pierpont  Mor-  achievement  is  in  itself  the  la-st  possible  refutation  to  the  defense  of  this  his  gr<*atcst  creation,  “'rhccoi- 
His  father  was  a successful  cf  the  cliarges  made.  It  is  not  that  the  United  States  poration  was  organized  for  busiin*ss  reasons.”  runs  tlie 
er.  his  mother  the  daughter  of  Steel  Corpiiration  is  the  liiggest  company  in  the  statement.  " and  purchased  its  various  plants  to  pro- 
Pierpont.  an  eminent  clergy- 
........  Young  Morgan  was  gradu- 

attd  from  the  English  High  School.  Boston,  and  was 
for  two  years  a diligent  student  at  the  University  of 
Gottingen.  He  was  brilliant  in  mathematics,  fond  of 
good  books  and  pictures,  an  excellent  singer,  and  well 
versed  in  music.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  entered  the 
bank  of  Duncan,  Sherman  & Co.,  and  three  years  later 
became  agent  and  attorney  in  the  United  States  for 
George  Peabody  & Co.,  bankers,  of  London,  in  which 
firm  his  father  was  a partner.  In  the  following  year 
(lStt4)  he  joined  the  nrin  of  Dalmey,  Morgan  & Co., 
and  in  1871  became  a member  of  Drexel,  Morgan  & Co., 
which  suliscquently  becam»»  .1.  P.  Morgan  & Co.  He 
married,  in  l.'<61.  Amelia  Sturgis,  who  lived  but  one 
year,  and  in  18G.>  lu-  married  Frances  Loui.se  Tracy. 

Their  children  are  Louise  Pierpont  Morgan  (Mrs. 

Herbert  L.  .Satterleei.  John  Pierpont  Morgan,  junior; 

Juliet  Pierpont  Morgan  (Mrs.  William  Pierson  Hamil- 
ton). and  .Anne  Pierpont  Morgan. 

Mr.  Morgan’s  was  a power  born  of  success.  From 
tlie  day  when,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  he  won  his 
first  great  fight  and  took  the  Albany  & Susquehnnna 
away  from  tlie  veteran  .Jay  Gould  and  his  confederate 
Fisk,  practically  everything  he  did  turned  to  gold. 

To  be  asked  to  join  in  a Morgan  enterprise  was  to  be 
given  an  opportunity  few  cared  to  refuse.  And  just 
there  lay  the  secret  of  Mr.  Morgan’s  phenomenal 
power.  It  was  not  that  he  controlled  world-wide 
capital  in  the  sense  that  he  could  force  it  to  do  his 
bidding.  It  was  rather  that,  as  a result  of  successive 
demonstrations  of  his  genius,  it  came  about  that  in 
c\cry  financial  center  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
millions  upon  millions  of  capital  awaited  his  call. 

Constantly,  throughout  the  half-century  of  Mr.  Mor- 
gan’s active  life,  was  this  great  power  exercised — in 
what  manner  the  scores  of  great  and  (lourishing  rail- 
way and  industrial  enU’rprises  which  bear  his  stamp 
are  tiu'  best  jiossible  witness.  But  on  three  occasions 
particularly  was  his  power  made  manifest.  The  first 
was  in  18fbo.  when,  with  the  government  in  almost 
desperate  financial  straits.  Mr.  Morgan  stepped  in  and 
guaranteed  to  refill  the  Treasury  with  gold  taken  from 
abroad.  Tin*  second  was  five  years  later,  when,  therv 
having  developed  in  the  country’s  leading  industry, 
steel,  what  Mr.  Morgan  regarded  as  a ilangerous  con- 
dition, he  put  an  end  to  it  by  the  formation  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Coriipration.  The  third  was  in 
l!K)7,  when,  at  the  moment  when  the  panic,  bad  as  it 
was,  seemed  as  if  it  must  inevitably  grow  far  worse 
and  involve  hundreds  more  of  banks  in  ruin,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan hurled  himself  and  his  millions  into  the  breach 
and  saved  the  day. 

For  the  profit  he  made  on  the  first  of  these  three 
great  transactions  Mr.  Morgan,  it  is  true,  has  been  bit- 
terly criticized.  The  time,  however,  was  not  one  for 
splitting  hairs  over  the  question  of  remuneration.  With 
gold  steadily  going  out  of  the  country  and  the  whole 
supply  in  the  United  States  Treasury  drained  dow'n 
to  about  forty  million  dollars,  it  was  not  a question 
of  the  size  of  the  commission  to  be  paid  for  getting  world  or  that  it  employs  the  most  men  or  that  it  earns  mote  such  business  and  not  to  restrain  trade  or  obtain 
the  government  liack  on  its  feet,  financially,  but  of  the  most  money.  It  is  that  the  corporation  is  what  a monopoly.  In  all  its  operations  the  company  has 
w'hether  the  thing  could  be  done  at  all.  Mr.  Morgan  the  genius  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  foresaw  it  would  be  scrupulously  observed  the  law  and  recognized  the  just 
was  the  nmn  of  the  hour.  He.  and  he  only,  liccause  of  his  — a great  stabilizing  influence  in  the  country’s  prin-  rights  of  its  competitors  and  the  consumers  of  its 
standing  with  the  great  banking  interests  of  Europe,  cipal  industry,  a force  for  good  operating  in  the  direc-  products.” 

was  in  a position  to  get  them  to  give  up  the  needed  gold,  tion  of  harmony  and  economy  of  production  where  all  But  how’ever  Mr.  Morgan  has  lieen  criticized  for  his 

financing  of  the  government  in  1896  and  his  formation 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  for  his  demon- 
stration of  power  in  quelling  the  panic  of  1907  not 
even  his  sharpest  critics  offer  anything  but  praise. 
Following  the  collapse  of  the  Heinze  copper  pool  and 
the  closing  up  of  tlie  banks  associated  therewith,  the 
situation  at  New'  York  had  become  one  of  such  gravity 
that  there  was  no  telling  the  limits  to  w'hich  the  panic 
might  go.  Every  one  for  himself  and  the  devil  take 
the  hindmost,  that  was  the  principle  on  w'hich  things 
were  being  done — until  the  famous  conference  at  the 
Morgan  offices,  following  which  it  was  announced  that 
Mr.  Morgan  and  his  associates  stood  ready  to  lend 
.$26,000,000  to  the  stock  exchange  at  once.  In  that 
iiioment,  by  the  great  financier’s  display  of  strength, 
the  back  of  the  trouble  was  broken.  Conference  after 
conference  took  place  at  the  Morgan  library  for  w'ceks 
after,  but  that  was  mainly  for  the  purjiose  of  deter- 
mining the  best  way  of  rejiairing  the  damage  done. 
When,  in  that  darkest  hour  of  the  panic,  Mr.  Morgan 
was  able  to  gather  round  him  the  disorganized  and  de- 
moralized forces  of  American  finance  and,  .by  the 
sheer  force  of  his  own  personality,  weld  them  into  an 
effective  fighting  unit,  the  real  victory  was  won. 

The  passing  of  a great  constructive  genius  which 
curried  American  enterprise  to  heights  previously  un- 
known— that  is  not  the  country’s  principal  loss  in  the 
death  of  J.  Pierponjt.-jMbpgaii'.frAY-liat  the  American 
world  of  biisiiics«.  r1cii  "^ii  riiw  liiTsiiicial  strength,  has 

principally  lost  ‘TEfiN  STATE 
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Mr.  Morgan,,  his  son,  J.  P.  Morgan,  Jr.,  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Herbert  Satterlee.  From  a recent  photograph 
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Mr.  Morgan  at  forty 
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JOHN  PIERPONT  MORGAN 

BORN  AT  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT,  APRIL  17,  1837.  DIED  AT  ROME,  MARCH  31,  1913 
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Rigging  up  rescue  wires  in  Dayton 


Searching  for  dead  bodies  in  the  streets  of  Dayton 
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Both  fire  and  flood  at  Columbus 
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Escaping  by  wagon  from  the  railroad  station  at  Cleveland 
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Escaping  from  an  engulfed  house  by  walking  across  wires 
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When  the  waters  in  Dayton  had  almost  submerged  the  roofs 
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The  encroaching  flood  at  Fremont,  Ohio.  Many  of  the  smaller  Ohio  towns  suffered  as  did  Fremont 


THE  GREAT  FLOODS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 


DISASTBOUS  FI.OOUS  8WKPT  A LABGE  SECTION  OF  THE  MIDDI.K  WEST  OURING  THE  EAST  WEEK  OF  MARCH.  CAUSING  A LOSS  OF  LIFE  AND  PROPERTY  SO  GREAT  AS  TO 
RECALL  THE  UN.StIRPASSED  CALAMITIES  AT  GALVESTON  AND  JOHN.STOWN.  OHIO  AND  INDIANA  SUFFERED  MOST,  THOUGH  KENTUCKY  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA  WERE 
ALSO  AFFECTED.  IN  DAYTON,  COLUMBUS,  AND  SMALI.ER  COMMUNITIES,  THOUS \NDS  WERE  MAROONED  BY  THE  ITNPRECEDENTED  RISK  OF  THE  WATERS,  AND  THE 
NU.MBER  OF  HOMELESS  IS  LEGION.  NO  ACCURATE  E.STIMATE  OF  THE  I.OSS  OF  LIFE  IS  YET  POSSIBLE,  BUT  IN  OHIO  ALONE  IT  IS  PLACED  AT  500.  THE  TOTAL  PROPERTY 

LOSS  WILL  MOUNT  INTO  THE  HUNDREDS  OF  MILLIONS 
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A SOLDIER’S  LETTER  FROM  SHILOH 

Major  Robert  Barry’s  Vivid  Impressions  of  One  of  the  Great  Engagements 
of  the  Civil  War,  as  Recorded  in  a Hitherto  Unpublished  Document 


ROBERT  PEABODY  BARRY 
born  in  New  York  City  on 
1 30,  1831).  His  fatlier*  was 
el  F.  Barry,  originally  of  Bos- 
and  his  mother  was  Martha 
Peabody,  originally  from 
I.  Massachusetts.  Robert  Pea- 
Barry  was  the  youngest  son. 
education  in  private  prepara- 
tory schools,  he  attended  Columbia  College.  When  he 
lirst  entered  the  institution  it  was  located  at  Church 
Street,  between  Murray  and  Barclay,  but  during  the 
time  that  he  was  there  the  grounds  were  sold  and  Park 
Place  was  cut  through.  The  college  then  moved  to 
Madison  Avenue  and  Forty-ninth  Street.  While  at 
college  he  became  a memlwr  of  the  Delta  Psi  fraternity, 
and  as  delegate  attended  a convention  held  at  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina.  In  his  memoir  he  says: 

“ Here  I met  members  from  many  states,  but  what 
impressed  me  was  the  tone  of  our  Southern  members. 
All  expressed  a sort  of  dislike  for  and  an  enmity  to 
the  Union.  It  struck  me  as  very  strange  and  most 
unusual,  for  up  to  this  time  I had  never  heard  any- 
thing like  it.” 

After  the  convention  he  visited  friends  in  South 
Carolina,  and  his  memoir  continues: 

“ It  was  a very  enjoyable  visit  to  me,  but  I noticed 
here  also  the  strange  views  of  my  host  when  any  re- 
marks were  made  about  the  country,  how  the  govern- 
ment was  regarded,  not  as  theirs,  but  as  a sort  of 
hostile  one.” 

The  memoir  further  continues: 

“ I was  at  an  evening  entertainment  given  by  a 
young  friend — a Southern  girl — the  night  the  new's  ar- 
rived of  the  attaek  on  Fort  Sumter.  Boys  crjdng 
‘Extra’  ran  along  Fifth  Avenue;  some  one  went* out 
and  bought  one  and,  bringing  it  into  the  parlor,  read 
aloud  the  news  of  the  attack  upon  the  fort  by  the 
Southerners.  An  instantaneous  chill  fell  upon  the 
guests  and  the  party  soon  broke  up.  The  ne.xt  day 
troops  were  being  mustered  to  go  to  Washington,  and 
on  the  Seventh  Regiment,  New  York  militia,  being 
called,  I volunteered.  I hurried  home  and  told  my 
parents  and,  without  my  uniform,  joined  the  regiment 
and  left  with  it  for  Washington.  We  mustered  at  the 
Tompkins  Market,  near  Eighth  Street  and  Bowery, 
and  marched  from  there  through  Broadway  to  the 
Jersey  City  ferry.  The  houses  all  along  the  route, 
also  the  pavements,  were  filled  with  an  excited  and 
cheering  crowd.” 

He  served  as  a private  in  the  ranks  of  the  Seventh 
Regiment  during  its  historic  expedition  to  Washing- 
ton in  1861,  but  upon  its  return  to  New  York  he  sought 
a commission  in  the  regular  army,  and  through  the 
Influence  of  Hamilton  Fish  and  other  influential 
friends  of  his  family  he  secured  a personal  interview 
with  Secretary  Cameron,  and  received  an  appointment 
as  captain  in  the  newly  organized  Sixteenth  Regiment 
of  Infantry  of  the  regular  array.  He  was  first  de- 
tailed upon  recruiting  duty  in  a mining  territory  on 
Lake  Superior,  but  his  regiment  was  subsequently  at- 
tached to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  and  sent  to  the 
front.  They  took  the  field  at  Nashville,  and  it  was 
shortly  after  this  that  his  regiment  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  which  is  described  in  the  accom- 
panying letter. 

After  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro’,  in  which  he  was 


wounded,  he  was  placed  in  an  ambulance  to  be  sent  to 
the  hospital  at  Nashville.  A part  of  the  wagon-train, 
including  his  ambulance,  was  captured  by  Confederate 
cavalry,  but  he  and  other  officers  were  paroled  and 
ultimately  reached  Nashville.  When  he  was  wounded 
his  sword  dropped  on  the  battle-field,  where  it  was 
subsequently  found  and,  having  his  name  engraved 
upon  the  hilt,  was  sent  to  the  regimental  headquarters. 
While  in  the  hospital  at  Nashville,  his  general  called 
upon  him  and  brought  him  the  sword  which  had  l)een 
thus  recovered  from  the  battle-field.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this  incident  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
taken  from  him  at  the  time  of  his  capture,  but  through 
this  caprice  of  fortune  it  remains  a treasured  relic 
in  his  family  to-day. 

After  his  convalescence  he  was  duly  exchanged  and 
returned  to  the  front,  where  he  served  throughout  the 
Atlanta  campaign,  under  Sherman,  at  times,  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  officers,  being  himself  in  command 
of  the  regiment.  During  his  active  .service  in  the  war 
he  bore  the  rank  of  captain,  but  subsequently  received 
his  commission  with  the  brevet  rank  of  major  for 
gallantry  in  action. 

Subsequently  to  the  w’ar  Major  Barry  went  into 
business  in  the  South  as  a cotton  merchant,  and  in  the 
early  eighties  retired  from  business  and  settled  upon  a 
farm  of  approximately  five  hundred  acres  which  he 
purchased  near  Warrenton,  Virginia.  Here  in  Octo- 
ber, 1912,  he  passed  away. 

The  letter  referred  to  runs  as  follows: 

My  dear  Mother, — My  last  letter  was  written  at 
our  camp  at  Mount  Pleasant.  'I’he  next  morning  we 
were  up  at  four  o’clock,  and  that  day  made  a most 
fatiguing  march.  At  10  a.m.  we  came  to  a river, 
where  we  rested  half  an  hour  and  were  told  to  fill 
our  canteens,  as  there  was  no  water  for  ten  miles. 
^Ve  crossed  the  river  and  commenced  a most  dreadful 
march.  The  sun  was  scorching — the  road,  a light 
clay,  was  a continual  dense  cloud  of  fine,  white  dust, 
blinding  to  the  eyes  and  choking  to  breathe.  Often  I 
had  to  put  my  handkerchief  to  ray  face  for  breath. 
No  shade  during  our  rests — oh,  it  was  horrible ! When 
we  came  to  the  next  water  it  was  barely  possible  to 
keep  the  men  from  breaking  ranks  in  a body  and  rush- 
ing to  cool  their  parched  throats.  At  7 p.m.  we  came 
to  our  camping-ground  on  the  banks  of  a lovely 
stream.  Here  officers  and  men  bathed,  then  a good 
drink  of  whiskey  and  a short  nap  restored  me.  My 
men,  though,  commenced  to  fail  and  I had  to  give 
some  frequent  drinks  of  whiskey  from  my  flask,  to  keep 
them  up.  For  myself,  though,  I never  drink  till  after 
the  march.  The  next  day  at  6 a.m.  we  were  again  on 
the  march,  and  this  day  saw  many  houses  of  Union 
people,  who  greeted  us  with  waving  flags  (a  very  rare 
sight  down  here).  One  flag  at  W’aynesboro  had  on  it 
“ I’eace  and  Union.”  We  made  but  fourteen  miles 
this  day,  the  roads  were  so  bad.  We  had  a beautiful 
place  to  camp,  and,  this  being  Saturday,  were  told  we 
would  rest  over  until  Monday,  but  soon  we  received 
orders  to  have  reveille  at  4 a.m.  Sunday,  which  indi- 
cated a long  march ; so  at  4 a.m.  we  rose.  Mother,  let 
me  tell  you  that  the  old  saw,  “ Early  to  bed  and  early 
to  rise.”'etc.,  is  an  immense  humbug — there  is  no  truth 
in  it.  I have  tried  it  now  for  some  time,  and  from  ex- 
perience can  say  that  he  who  can  lie  abed  and  does 
not  do  so  is  a big  fool.  This  day  (Sunday)  the  roads 


were  still  worse  than  the  day  previous — they  some- 
times became  sc  narrow  end  so  steep,  running  as  they 
did  through  deep  gorges,  that  it  was  difficult  for  us 
to  march.  How  our  heavy  wagons  could  pass  seemed 
a question;  but  they  did,  and  indeed  it  must  l>e  a very, 
very  bad  and  impassable  road  that  will  stop  army 
wagons. 

About  9 a.m,  we  first  heard  the  indistinct  sound  of 
cannon,  and  then  tiny  commenced  to  force  us.  It  was 
l)roiling  hot.  1 stuffed  ray  cap  with  grass,  but  still 
could  not  prevent  a racking  headache.  Still  we  pushed 
on — up  young  mountains,  down  valleys,  till  twelve, 
when  we  were  marched  in  an  open  field  and  given  an 
hour  for  rest.  Here  word  was  received  from  General 
Buell  to  leave  our  teams  and  press  on.  The  teams  of 
the  whole  division  were  left  here,  covering  hundreds 
of  acres.  Oh,  how  hot  it  was!  I took  off  ray  vest 
and  left  it  in  the  wagon,  keeping  only  my  blouse  and 
pants.  Unhappy  act!  How  I have  suffered  for  that 
temporary  relief!  Now  commenced  our  race.  When 
the  road  went  straight  we  followed  the  road;  when 
the  road  turned  for  hills  and  streams  we  left  the 
road,  broke  down  fences,  and  took  short  cuts;  up 
hills,  down  hills,  over  fields,  through  streams;  nothing 
stopped  us.  Our  general  had  had  orders  evidently  to 
bring  us  there.  It  seemed  as  though,  too,  the  sun 
would  kill  us.  Still  on  we  went — the  booming  of 
artillery  growing  more  distinct  as  we  pushed  on. 
There  was  evidently  a battle  raging  and  we  were 
wanted.  The  song  and  jest  were  no  more  heard.  We 
were  too  tired  to  talk,  too  solemn  to  jest.  Once  we 
stopped  on  a hill  where  a rude  church  was  building; 
in  this  the  officers  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  took 
shelter  from  the  sun.  I threw  myself  down  and 
offered  a mental  prayer  to  the  Almignty  for  strength 
for  the  coming  trial. 

Soon  the  bugle  sounded,  the  men  fell  in,  and  again 
was  that  mad  race  taken  up  and  kept  up  until  7 p.m., 
when  we  were  within  two  miles  of  Savannah;  here  we 
were  given,  two  hours  for  refreshment!  Our  refresh- 
ment consisted  in  lying  down  on  the  river  bank  and 
regaling  our  palates  with  hard  bread  and  water.  I 
tried  to  sleep,  but  could  not.  I was  too  cold  (all  the 
nights  are  cold)  and  too  tired,  so  I sat  on  a log  and 
talked.  It  was  rumored  that  the  Union  had  got  the 
worst  of  it,  but  no  one  knew  anything  definite,  so  I 
concluded  not  to  bother  my  head  about  the  numerous 
stories  that  were  circulating. 

Between  9 and  10  p.m.  the  bugle  sounded  and  we 
commenced  our  march  to  Savannah.  It  was  slow 
work — the  road  was  filled  with  troops  and  the  trans- 
portation was  limited  to  take  them  over  the  river.  It 
was  past  twelve  when  we  were  in  the  boat.  The 
scene  was  impressive,  the  streets  filled  with  artillery 
and  infantry,  all  moving  toward  one  point.  No  word 
was  spoken.  Only  the  masses  of  men  drawn  up  in 
close  column  could  be  seen,  with  the  occasional  reflec- 
tion of  starlight  on  the  brass  cannon.  Then,  too,  the 
buildings  fill^  with  the  wounded  and  the  lights  that 
lit  up  their  rooms!  To  see  there  thousands  of  men 
and  these  scores  of  batteries  and  to  hear  no  loud  talk- 
ing— no  shouting — only  to  be  aware  that  the  dusky 
mass  kept  moving  steadily  toward  the  river.  To  see 
all  this,  mother  dear,  and  then  to  know  that  many 
of  us  would  never  see  another  night,  was  in  a measure 
stunning  to  the  senses.  Our  halts  were  frequent,  and 
the  men,  who  were  wearied  out  from  marching  from 
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four  in  the  morning,  would  throw  themselves  down 
in  the  dust  and  go  to  sleep.  Lieutenant  Mitchell  and  I 
sat  down  on  our  gauntlets,  the  only  protection  we  had. 
At  twelve  o’clock  we  got  on  board  and  were  stowed 
like  herrings.  When  my  men  were  placed  I threw 
myself  down  on  the  deck  and  went  to  sleep.  But  it 
was  too  cold  to  sleep — and  then  first  I repented 
leaving  off  any  of  my  clothes.  Soon  it  began  to  rain. 
No.  not  to  rain,  to  pour.  I managed  to  get  shelter 
along  with  Mitchell  in  a sort  of  stateroom  of  the 
officers  of  the  boat,  and  bad  just  got  to  sleep  on  the 
ffoor  when  some  brute  woke  us  and  insisted  on  our 
leaving.  At  first  I felt  tempted  to  cut  the  scoundrel 
down,  but,  learning  w’here  I could  get  shelter,  I left, 
first  damning  him  up  and  down,  telling  him  he  was  a 
dirty  sneak,  only  fit  to  be  a nigger,  and  every  other 
provoking  thing  I could  think  of,  I felt  mad  and 
wolfish,  for  I had  learned  on  the  boat  of  our  defeat 
Sunday,  and  it  seemed  so  cursed  mean  to  drive  out  in 
the  rain  the  men  who  came  to  risk  their  lives  to  re- 
trieve the  defeat.  Just  before  we  left  the  boat  this 
fellow  happened  to  pass  me,  there  being  at  the  time 
a number  of  officers  about.  “ Well,  you  mean  snivel- 
ing puppy,  do  you  want  to  turn  me  out  of  here?”  said 
I.  and  I commenced  to  abuse  him  in  true  Billingsgate 
style.  He  ha<l  nothing  to  say.  At  4 a.m.  we  were  up 
and  breakfasting  on  hard  bread  and  water,  left  the 
boat,  and  scrambled  up  the  bank. 

And  now  for  the  battle.  Sunday  morning  the  rebels 
attacked  Grant’s  forces,  taking  them  completely  by 
surprise,  owing  to  the  criminal  carelessness  in  posting 
and  attending  to  the  watchfulness  of  our  pickets. 
Our  camp  extended  out  seven  miles.  They  drove  our 
men  back  slowly  but  steadily  all  day  until  there  was 
no  place  for  them  to  go  but  into  the  river.  There  was 
no  generalship  and  apparently  no  attempt  to  deploy 
and  to  make  use  of  our  large  army.  Each  regiment 
fought  for  itself  and  when  whipped  fell  back  till  all 
men  crow’ded  together  like  sheep.  We  were  whipped 
as  fairly  and  as  badly  whipped  as  we  could  be.  Our 
trains  w'ere  captured,  our  artillery  captured,  our  men 
a mere  mob  of  regiments  without  order  or  plan.  And 
let  me  tell  you  that  an  army  without  its  organization 
(>f  divisions  and  brigades  is  as  unmanageable  as  a 
regiment  would  be  without  companies.  And  so  at 
evening  Sunday  Grant’s  army  was  a beaten  army,  and 
only  the  interposition  of  the  Almighty  saved  it.  Why 
the  rebels  did  not  complete  their  victory  and  drive 
Grant  into  tlie  river  seems  inexplicable.  Some  say 
tliey  feared  the  gunboats.  '1  he  country  is  all  hills 
and  woods,  and  the  gunl>oats,  of  which  there  were  but 
two,  could  do  but  little.  As  it  was,  only  the  mercy 
of  God  and  that  only  can  account  for  our  safety. 
During  the  night  some  hasty  intrenchments  of  barrels 
covered  witli  dirt  were  thrown  up  and  all  our  troops 
lay  down  with  anxious  hearts  for  the  following  day. 
But  night  brought  Buell  and  safety.  Nelson’s  and  Crit- 
tenden’s and  part  of  McCook’s  divisions  were  thrown 
across  the  river,  and  those  divisions,  comprising 
25,000  men,  did  most  of  tlie  fighting  Monday.  The 
fight  was  opened  by  Nelson  on  the  left  at  4 A.M.,  and 
soon  was  taken  up  along  the  whole  line.  But  you 
have  learned  of  the  general  fight — how  the  left  was 
pressed  back  by  the  rebels,  then  driven  back  again 
and  finally  from  the  field.  So  I will  tell  you  only 
about  our  brigade  and  companies,  which  are  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  praise  by  the  whole  army. 

We  scrambled  up  the  bank  from  the  steamer  through 
thousands  of  our  brave  volunteers  who  were  guarding 
the  river  bank.  Do  you  know  that  whole  regiments 
were  skulking  on  the  banks  behind  the  stones  and 
could  not  be  forced  into  the  fight  either  Sunday  or 
Monday?  Scores  were  drowned  in  their  attempts  to 
get  on  the  boats,  and  it  was  only  when  the  guns  of 
the  gunboats  were  trained  on  them  that  they  could  be 
induced  to  leave  the  banks.  One  whole  brigade  re- 
fused to  enter  the  fight.  Damn  them!  1 would  have 
trained  the  artillery  on  them  and  sent  them  to  the 
fight.  Well,  we  scrambled  up  the  steep  bank  and  form- 
ed the  battalion  by  companies  at  a time;  then  we  were 
marched  a short  distance  into  the  woods.  After 
that  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Nineteenth  were 
formed  in  double  column  at  half  distance  and  marched 
out  toward  the  enemy.  All  day  Sunday  we  had  been  on 
the  march,  all  we  liad  for  food  was  hard  bread,  and 
now  to  get  up  at  4 a..m.  Monday,  breakfast  on  hard 
bread,  and  go  into  a battle,  was  rough.  I felt  weak  and 
scared,  and  I fear  I looked  pale.  I almost  wished  I 
was  home.  The  cannonading  was  now  lively  as  we 
pushed  on  through  the  woods.  Soon  we  came  to  a 
camp,  and  here  and  there  and  everywhere  were  the 
mangled  bodies  of  men  lying  in  the  positions  in  which 
they  had  fallen,  some  writhing  still  of  wounds,  who 
had  lain  all  night  in  the  drenching  rain  on  the  muddy 
ground.  Oh,  my  God!  thought  I,  this  is  too  horrible! 
We  halted  and  I sat  down  on  a box  and  covered  my 
face  with  my  hands.  Mother,  at  that  moment  I 
wished  1 was  home.  I looked  up.  All  around  were 
the  mangled,  dead,  and  dying  bodies  of  men  and 
horses.  Then  I thought,  this  will  not  do.  I have 
had  too  many  fair  hands  shake  good-by  with  mine, 
so.  Bob,  be  up!  We  were  ordered  to  take  position 
more  to  the  left.  No  voice  sounded  more  cheerily 
than  mine  as  I repented  the  orders,  though  God  knows 
I was  sick  at  heart  and  weak  in  the  knees. 

We  took  position  in  the  woods  on  our  right.  The 
enemy  now  seemed  to  bo  gaining  ground  on  the  left 
and  the  shell  and  round  shot  kept  hustling  through 
the  trees.  We  were  ordered  to  advance,  so,  deploying 
in  line  of  battle,  we  moved  forward  through  the  thick 
brush.  General  Buell,  riding  along,  ordered  us  back, 
so  we  gave  ground.  Now  tne  shot  and  shell  seemed 
to  increase.  Our  men  were  halted  and  told  to  rest. 
I sat  on  a Ic^  and  pressed  my  stomach  to  overcome 
the  weakness  I felt.  I was  not  scared,  but  pain- 
fully nervous  and  frightened.  The  sound  of  a ball 
or  shell  startled  me.  I offered  frequent  mental 
prayers  to  the  Almighty  that  1 might  obtain  mercy 
should  I be  taken  away.  Our  skirmishers  were  now 
ordered  forward,  and  soon  we  heard  a shot,  and  then, 
as  they  came  running  back,  the  order  was  given:  “The 
enemy  are  on  us!  Ready!  fire!”  I jumped  up;  there, 
indistinctly  through  the  brush,  their  gray  line  could 
be  seen,  and  then  we  received  a fearful  volley.  My 
company  swung  arou|ia“‘?te  it  were  uponla  hinge,  the 
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right  standing  fast.  That  minute  worked  in  me  a 
change.  The  poor,  weak-kneed,  faint-hearted  Captain 
Barry  was  another  man.  I never  thought  of  danger. 
I never  thought  of  anything.  Mv  sword  fiew  out  of 
its  scabbard.  I grasped  my  pisto!  with  my  left  hand. 
“ Get  back  to  your  places,’^  I shouted ; “ back  or  die ! ” 
At  the  same  time  I pressed  them  with  my  blade  and 
thrust  the  muzzle  of  my  pistol  in  their  faces.  “ Back, 
back!  Meet  your  fate  like  men,  not  like  cowards!  Is 
this  Company  F?” 

Another  minute  and  mv  company  was  in  line  and 
were  returning  a heavy  Are.  I moved  up  and  down 
the  line,  cheering  and  encouraging  my  men,  now 
speaking  personally,  now  to  all.  I had  several  nar- 
row escapes.  I was  struck  on  my  scabbard  twice,  so 
that  now  both  belt  and  scabbard  are  ruined.  Another 
ball  grazed  my  ear  and  struck  a tree  just  behind  me, 
causing  a singing  and  pain  in  my  ear  that  lasted  all 
day.  One  of  my  men  told  me  when  he  saw  it,  " that 
he  thought  his  captain  was  gone.”  The  fire  was 
furious  and  in  ten  minutes  we  had  driven  them  back. 
Then  the  bugle  sounded  “ Forward  ” and  we  advanced, 
occupying  the  ground  from  which  we  had  driven  the 
enemv.  And  here,  while  we  remained  at  “ in  place, 
rest,’^  I saw  what  made  me  wolfish.  Those  loud- 
mouthed valorous  ones  of  the  volunteers  commenced 
to  slink  away.  I stopped  several  that  passed  through 
my  company  and,  by  a free  use  of  cocking  and  pre- 
senting my  Colt,  induced  some  of  them  to  halt  and 
take  post  with  my  company.  One  fellow  came  limp- 
ing along  and  passed  through  roy  company.  “ Halt 
there!”  said  1.  He  paid  no  attention.  “ Halt!”  repeat- 
ed I,  and  tlie  click  of  my  Colt  induced  him  to  turn 
round.  “What’s  the  matit'r  with  you?”  “I’m  wound- 
ed in  the  foot.”  “Where?”  He  showed  a muddy  but 
uninjured  boot.  “ You  lie,  you  infernal  coward.  * You 
eat  and  sleep  at  the  country’s  expense  and  then  run 
when  you  are  wanted  to  fight.” 

“ I ain’t  afraid,  but — ” 

“ Well,  then,  take  your  place  in  my  company  and 
fight  with  my  men,  and  I’ll  shoot  you  if  you  run.”  I 
made  another  man  a minute  later,  but  the  enemy  now 
appeared,  so  I forgot  all  about  them.  They  ske- 
daddled, though,  the  first  fire,  and  probably  commenced 
to  rob  the  dead.  We  again  caught  it  hot  and  heavy, 
tliough  this  time  the  men  kept  their  places  and  I at 
one  time  went  in  front  and  dressed  them  to  the  right, 
they  coming  up  as  coolly  as  on  battalion  drill. 

As  for  myself,  after  the  first  fire  I felt  none  of  the 
weak-kneedness,  but  took  all  things  as  coolly  as  though 
I had  lived  all  my  life  in  battles.  Here  it  was  that 
Mitchell  fell.  The  wings  of  the  battalion  were  crowd- 
ing the  center,  so  I stepped  back  and  informed  Cap- 
tain Townsend,  who  was  in  command,  that  they  must 
give  way  to  the  left,  as  my  company  were  in  some 
places  three  deep.  He  said,  “ You  run  and  tell  Captain 
Crofton  to  face  his  company  (the  left  one)  to  the  left 
and  so  give  you  more  room.”  Mr.  Mitchell  cried  out, 
“I’ll  do  it!”  and  started  off.  He  had  just  finished 
giving  the  order  when  a bullet  struck  him  on  the 
right  temple,  passing  completely  through  his  head. 
He  slightly  lifted  his  right  hand,  fell,  and  expired 
instantly.  I did  not  learn  of  his  death  till  ten  min- 
utes afterwards,  and  almost  cried  when  I heard  of  it. 
During  the  hottest  part  of  this  fight  Slidell,  who  has 
l»een  absent  sick  for  a month,  came  up.  The  plucky 
fellow  had  hunted  us  up  and  now  joined  us.  The  de- 
termined stand  of  our  men  under  a very  heavv  fire  of 
musketry  and  artillery  was  too  much  for  the  gray- 
backs.  They  gave  way.  And  now  we  did  the  prettiest 
thing  imaginable.  They  .seemed  to  waver  and  Captain 
Townsend  cried,  “ Change  front,  forward,  on  first 
company.”  By  Jove!  mother,  we  went  through  the 
evolution  under  a hot  fire  as  prettily  as  we  would  on 
drill,  only  when  I right-turned  my  company  and 
dressed  them  to  the  right  I felt  ticklish.  The  men 
did  the  movement  well  and  I learn  that  we  were  com- 
plimented by  those  high  in  command  who  saw  it. 
Then  came  the  order.  “ Fix  bayonets  and  double- 
quick,  march.”  The  rebels,  who  were  within  one  hun- 
dred yards  at  the  time,  at  this  gave  way,  and  so  we 
came  in  possession  of  a battery  tnat  had  been  playing 
on  us  all  the  morning. 

Such  a sight  as  it  was!  The  men  lay  around  in 
scores,  most  shot  through  the  head.  The  horses  of 
the  battery  were  piled  all  together,  kicking,  struggling, 
and  dying.  Early  in  the  morning  I would  have  fainted 
at  this  sight;  now  I coolly  examined  the  dead  to  see 
where  they  were  hit  and  what  the  effect  of  our  balls, 
hitting  a man,  was.  Our  cartridges  were  now  nearly 
exhausted,  so  we  sent  back  a detail  for  more.  Mean- 
while we  rested  by  lying  on  the  red,  bloody  ground 
with  the  shell  and  grape  showering  around  us.  While 
so  resting,  a sergeant  of  “ G ” Company  had  his  head 
taken  off  by  a cannon  ball.  But  they  could  not  let 
us  rest.  The  regulars  were  wanted,  so  we  were  agaiii 
pushed  forward,  and  met  and  repulsed  the  enemy  a 
third  time  during  this  action.  Captain  Keyes  and 
Lieutenants  Haight  and  Power  and  myself  w'ere  all 
standing  around  a sapling,  talking.  Keyes  was  lean- 
ing his  right  shoulder  against  it,  his  face  to  the  rear; 
I with  my  face  to  the  front,  was  leaning  on  the  other 
side.  A ball  struck  Keyes,  breaking  his  right  arm. 
The  sapling  being  but  six  inches  through,  this  I con- 
sider my  fourth  narrow  escape  that  day. 

For  the  third  time  we  drove  the  enemy  back,  and 
then  up  came  our  cartridges,  and  just  in  time,  for  we 
had  but  very  few  left  per  man.  The  cartridge-boxes 
we  filled  up,  and,  seeing  this  done,  I threw  myself  down 
and  went  to  sleep.  You  read  of  Napoleon  sleeping 
on  the  battlefield.  Why,  any  one  can  do  it!  Many  of 
us,  all  wearied  out,  with  nothing  to  eat  for  a day  and 
a half  but  hard  bread,  and  used  up  with  our  exer- 
tions— ^many  of  us  fell  asleep  with  the  balls  rattling 
about  us  like  hail.  In  fact,  you  seem  to  forget  or  not 
to  notice  this  hail  of  bullets.  As  for  shells,  though 
we  had  our  fair  share  of  them,  they  amount  to  little. 
They  generally  burst  in  the  air  over  your  heads  and 
not  half  a dozen  of  our  men  were  wounded  by  them. 
We  rested  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  the  bugle 
sounded  again  the  advance.  “ Oh,  curse  it,  ain’t  these 
rebels  ever  going  to  give  in?”  I said,  as  I rose  wearily 
for  what  proved  our  last  fight.  W® 
time  on  the  edge  of  the  wood;  in  front  stretched  a 
plaiu  qI  about  two  hundred  rcres.  Acroes  this  we 
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marched  under  heavy  fire  and  were  halted  close  to 
the  woods  in  which  lav  the  rebels,  who  were  pouring 
in  a heavy  fire.  Willichs’s  celebrated  German  regiment 
was  ordered  out  at  the  same  time  with  us.  He  went 
ahead  of  us  in  double  column  at  half  distance  on  the 
center,  intending  to  deploy,  but  when  he  got  under  this 
fire  he  stopped,  shuddered,  and  then  that  vast  mass  of 
men  gave  way  and  ran  clean  over  our  poor  little  bat- 
talion. We  seemed  swallowed  up,  but  when  they 
passed  our  men  struggled  again  to  their  places  and  we 
were  one  again.  But  we  were  so  thrown  out  that  we 
had  to  fall  back  twenty  paces  and  reform  on  first 
company.  Willichs’s  men  rallied  about  one  hundred 
paces  in  our  rear  and  did  then  splendidly.  And  now 
we  stood  the  most  awful  fire  I had  ever  conceived.  It 
seems  it  was  the  last  stand  of  the  rebels  on  our  right 
and  they  had  at  that  moment  10,000  men  opposed  to 
our  brigade  and  Williehs’s  regiment.  Oh,  it  was 
awful!  The  air  seemed  laden  with  nothing  but  the 
rushing  of  balls  and  the  shrieking  of  bullete.  Grape 
and  canister  tore  the  ground  all  around,  trees  were 
torn  to  pieces.  Some  birds  fiew  up  but  lit  on  a shrub 
and  lay  cowered.  The  whole  field  slowly  became  en- 
veloped in  a dense  cloud  of  smoke  and  only  the  flash 
of  the  cannon  could  be  seen.  The  roar  was  such  that 
no  voice  could  be  heard.  The  bravest  cowered  there. 
Still  there  was  no  flinching,  but,  though  the  men 
dropped  like  leaves,  still  we  held  our  ground. 

Slowly  the  cloud  of  smoke  lightened  and  by  their 
slackened  fire  we  knew  the  enemy  was  giving  way. 
“Fix  bayonets!  By  company  right  wheel!  Double- 
quick,  march!”  and  moving  on  in  columns  of  companies 
we  drove  the  rebels  from  our  part  of  the  field.  We  chased 
them  one-quarter  mile,  when  we  halted,  formed  line, 
stacked  arms,  and  threw  ourselves  on  the  ground  and 
rested.  Oh,  mother,  how  tired  I was,  now  the  excite- 
ment of  the  action  was  over.  I got  some  liquor,  which 
set  me  up.  The  dead  and  wounded  lay  in  piles.  I 
gave  water  to  some  poor  wounded  men,  and  then 
sought  some  food  in  an  abandoned  camp  near  us. 
Pickled  pigs’  feet,  almonds,  and  cigars  rewarded  me. 
Battles  always  bring  rain  and  now  it  looked  threaten- 
ing. I saw  lying  in  the  mud  what  appeared  to  be  a 
piece  of  rubber.  I went  there  and  found  it  to  be  a 
fine  poncho  or  piece  of  light  india-rubber  cloth  with  a 
hole  in  the  middle  through  which  you  pass  your  head 
and  then  tie  it  at  the  neck.  This  has  proved  most 
valuable.  We  had  to  bivouac  that  night  and  it  rained 
very  heavily.  My  poncho  kept  me  dry,  although  I 
could  get  no  sleep.  Think  of  that,  mother!  I dared 
not  lie  down  on  the  wet  ground,  yet  I could  not  stand. 
Finally  I propped  myself  against  a tree  and  thus  got 
some  forgetfulness  but  no  refreshment.  The  next  night 
and  the  next  and  the  next,  all  that  week  in  fact,  it 
has  rained  day  and  night.  It  has  been  impossible 
(till  to-day,  Monday)  to  get  up  our  baggage,  so  we 
have  had  to  get  what  shelter  we  could  and  live  all  the 
time  on  bacon,  hard  bread,  and  coffee.  Last  night  my 
valise  arrived.  Oh,  how  acceptable  those  candies  were! 

I would  not  have  sold  them  for  $10,000.  My  shoes 
are  all  I could  ask  and  the  medicines  in  the  'nick  of 
time,  for  I was  giving  way,  as  the  surgeons  have  no 
medicines  and  those  w'ho  are  taken  sick,  if  they  cannot 
get  well  in  the  rain  and  open  air  by  themselves, 
must  die.  One  of  my  men  died  on  our  march  the 
evening  we  arrived  at  Savannah.  He  died  in  the  am- 
bulance. 

Our  battalion  suffered  heavily.  We  carried  into 
action  about  2.50  men.  We  left  6 killed,  51  wounded; 
about  twenty-five  per  cent.,  or  one  in  four.  Now  we 
were  under  about  as  heavy  fire  as  any  troops  in  the 
field.  We  were  pushed  into  action  four  times  and  lost 
60  in  round  numbers.  But  none  of  our  men  ran. 

When  you  see  accounts  of  a regiment  being  cut  to 
pieces,  it  is  volunteer  talk  and  means  some  killed  and 
lots  who  ran  away.  Remember  that  for  the  future, 
mother. 

Frank  Leslie  is  going  to  bring  us  out  taking  the 
battery.  He  made  a sketch  having  us  with  flags;  this 
is  not  so;  we  had  none.  I do  not  think  he  was  on  the 
spot,  either.  Anybody  that  could  get  out  of  the  way 
then  did  so.  He  drew  the  sketch  afterward.  The  day 
after  the  battle  I went  over  a good  part  of  the  field. 
But  I will  reserve  all  the  horrors  for  a future  letter. 
You  must  be  prettjr  well  tired  out  reading,  and  I 
know  I am  w’ith  writing.  I wish  you  would  get  Hod 
to  send  me  a forage  cap  by  mail.  My  size  is  to  7V4. 
Get  a pretty  bugle  and  silver-worked  numbers.  My 
poor  old  cap  is  ruined.  This  last  fight  and  the  w’eek  of 
rain  has  capped  the  climax  and  it  has  given  out  all 
over. 

My  health  is  still  good.  I was  ailing,  but  that 
ginger  set  me  up.  I have  a stunning  “ Arkansas 
'I’oothpick  ” to  send  home  if  I get  a chance.  Also  an 
Enfield  rifle,  some  bullets  I picked  off  the  field  when 
we  fought  first  and  when  your  coward  son  was  changed 
to  a man. 

I got  father’s  letter  by  Sergeant  Pattie  and  also  the 
one  sent  the  day  before  my  mail.  I hope  Adams  will 
forward  my  sword  after  the  army.  Write  him  to  do 
so.  With  much  love. 

Your  affectionate  son. 

Bob. 


For  an  April  Birthday 

By  Edward  Kingston 

They  say  that  in  the  days  when  you  were  not. 

And  the  Spring  winds  were  empty  of  your  name. 
And  the  gray  world  was  barren  of  your  face. 

And  when  no  haunting  memory  of  your  voice 
Echoed,  like  murmurous  silver  flutes  at  dawn. 
Within  the  portals  of  men’s  dreaming  minds: 

They  say  that  April  then  came  through  the  woods 
With  feet  more  languid,  w'ith  a heart  less  light. 
But  now  that  dawn  is  mirrored  in  your  eyes. 

And  the  Spring  winds  are  sweetened  by  your  breath. 
And  life  is  as  an  alabaster  vase 

Shot  througli  with  inner  radiance  from  your  face, — 
How  will  men’s  sight  endure  the  gray  world 
When  you  have  gone,  and  all  of  life  is  blank? 

How  will  men’s  ears  endure,  in  Springs  to  come. 
The  cry  of  winds.  ,that|^kno|j.  ypur  voice  no  more? 
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TIRED  REELING 
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UliOUT  tins  time  of  the  year  you  feel 
^ tired.  You  wend  your  way  lan- 
5{fuidly  to  your  friendly  druggist 
^with  discouraged  nerves  and  waning 
T stamina.  A haunting  fear  of  im- 
\ pending  physical  exhaustion  and 
/ mental  inertia  shows  itself  to  your 
< observant  neighbor. 

* “ Y’ou  have  spring  fever,”  she  in- 

sists. Y’ou  do  not  deny  it. 

“ Get  some  calomel  and  soda,  and  Housekeeper’s 
Friend,  tlie  spring  blood  tonic,”  she  rambles  on.  “ It 
will  purify  your  blood  and  make  a now  woman  of 
you.  Why,  don’t  you  rememlier  that  my  hu.sband 
hist  April — ” 

Then  she  tells  you  the  story  of  what  is  an  entirely 
different  malady,  but  which  she  and  you  believe  to 
l»e  the  same.  You  arc  comforted,  however,  and  half 
happily  accept  another  prescription  ftom  the  accommo- 
dating pharmacist.  Though  bo<lily  you  arc  a bit  “ un- 
der the  weather,”  you  seize  with  avidity  the  grand 
chance  to  renovate  your  system  with  “ tonics  ” and 
“ blood  purifiers.” 

Y’'et  you  have  no  “ spring  fever  ” nor  a true  “ tired 
feeling.”  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  this  |)erio<lic 
languor  and  “done-up”  feeling  is  a constitutional  dis- 
turbance due  to  something  entirely  different  from  over- 
work and  long  hours. 

Housed  tliroughout  the  long,  weary  winter,  your 
anemic,  steam-heated  tissues  are  of  necessity  like  hot- 
house flowers,  lowered  in  their  capacity  to  withstand 
the  extremes  of  wind  and  weather,  balmy  mornings 
and  frosty  nights.  Y"our  throat,  your  nose,  your  skin, 
and  your  lungs,  though  able  to  adapt  themselves  to 
indoor  air,  or  even  zero  outdoor  Aveather  for  a time, 
soon  reach  the  limits  of  their  endurance,  or,  as  the 
scholars  say,  the  point  of  strain  or  elasticity.  Then 
the  mischievous  colony  of  germs,  with  their  devilish 
ingenuity,  swoop  down  into  your  body,  the  tiniest 
unguarded  opening,  such  as  a chilled  nose,  a food- 
clogged  tonsil,  or  a furnace-heated  throat,  not  being 
too  much  for  these  small  organisms  to  tackle. 

Though  ignored  because  of  the  midday  cheer,  the 
lialmy  breezes,  the  tempting  outdoors,  concentration 
of  attention  or  careful  recollection  will  recall  to  you 
that  just  before,  or  as  your  tired,_  draggy  feeling 
started,  you  had  a strange  sensation  in  your  stomach, 
a scratchy  feeling  in  your  throat,  a sneezy  wheeze 
from  your  nose.  Too  exhilarated  to  note  these,  you 
lorget'  them.  What  on  Christmas  or  the  Fourth  of 
July  would  be  blamed  upon  a “cold”  or  a “heat 
stroke  ” in  the  vernal  days  passes  unremarked.  In 
lieu  of  precautionary  measures  or  your  physician,  tlie 
trilling  ache  or  redness  is  ignored. 

But  this  hardly  perceived  trouble  is  the  usual  in- 
culiation  of  more  serious  maladies.  What  should  be 
imnu?d lately  brought  to  the  attention  of  a doctor  is 
forgotten  in  the  exulierance  of  animal  spirits.  For 
no  matter  how  hard  you  work,  how  much  you  worry, 
or  how  melancholy  you  were  in  the  wintry  days,  a 
mere  breath  of  spring  makes  you  forget  it  all.  Like 
hleeji,  it  is  nature’s  sweet  restorer. 

That  spring  really  is  a restorer  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  what  would  liave  developed  from  this  same 
small  beginning  at  other  seasons  into  pneumonia,  grip, 
tonsilitis,  joint  diseases,  or  worse,  in  many  cases  now 
drags  on  undeveloped  as  your  “ tired  feeling.” 

How%  now,  shall  you  rid  yourself  of  this  tired  feel- 
ing that  is  not  a tired  feeling?  How  can  the  victory 
be  won,  the  balance  thrown  on  the  side  of  our  vital 
powers?  How  shall  these  microscopic  enemies  of 
health  be  driven  forth?  Can  you  master  them  by 
sulphur  and  molasses,  camomile  and  mullen? 

The  ignorance  of  the  fathers  is  handed  down  to  the 
children  even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generations. 
This  is  true  of  diseases.  Even  though  your  wise 
tissues  use  a language  you  know  well,  hy  conveying 
to  you  the  knowledge  that  exactly  the  same  things 
are  needed  that  you  would  instinctively  employ  for 
fatigue,  few  observe  nature’s  hint.  lusted  of  ceasing 
all  sweeping,  sewing,  cooking,  writing,  and  social 
labors,  in  lieu  of  reducing  muscular  movements,  the 
expenditure  of  energj’,  by  stopping  all  work,  your  blood 
and  orgmns  are  expected  both  to  fight  and  to  work. 


An  ounce  of  prevention  may  always  be  considered 
worth  a pound  of  cure.  In  the  same  way  two  or  more 
days’  rest  in  bed  are  better  than  a Pacific  of  tinctures. 
A few  days  of  absolute  quiet — and  this  necessarily 
means  flat  on  your  back  and  undressed — lirings  into 
immediate  action  against  germs  all  of  the  living  energy 
expended  in  nervous  and  muscular  actions.  When  the 
body  rests  from  work  it  is  the  more  powerful  against 
disease.  A w'eek  in  bed  in  April  may  save  you  six 
weeks  in  June. 

There  are  various  ways  of  resting  your  vital  forces, 
but  none  surpasses  your  own  or  a hospital  bed.  Sec- 
ond in  value  for  the  “ tired  ” ones,  however,  is  rest 
of  mind  and  body  hy  a few  weeks’  visit  away  from 
home.  Usually,  where  or  when  it  is  possible,  the  two 
are  combined.  The  week  in  bed  is  then  followed  by 
a week  or  two  away.  If  some  interested  friend  or 
nurse  will  rub  your  exhausted  bones,  knead  your 
muscles,  and  stroke  your  arms  and  legs  rhythmically 
aliout  tliirty  minutes  each  day.  beginning  lightly  and 
increasing  the  vigor  of  the  massage  slowly,  it  may  be 
unnecessary  after  the  first  day  to  give  Seidlitz  powders, 
Epsom  salts,  or  the  usually  harmless  cathartic  wa- 
ters again.  Should  your  system  require  a strong 
internal  w'ashing — and  this  is  needed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  more  serious  infections — the  salt  mixtures  and 
saturated  salt  waters  mentioned  arc  preferable  to 


pills,  powders,  and  lotions.  Frequently  the  diet,  ac- 
curately regulated,  effects  this  purpose. 

The  prevalent  fallacy  about  a change  of  diet  from 
the  winter  fare  to  the  spring  one  is  on  a par  W’ith 
those  other  popular  notions  about  foreordained  medical 
men  who  are  seventh  sons  of  seventh  sons,  and  that 
by  reading  one  or  two  books  through  you  are  quaUfied 
equally  with  a Hopkins  or  Harvard  graduate  to  ‘cure 
anything  from  tired  feelings  to  cornet-playing. 

When  you  are,  however,  beset  with  those  incipient, 
undeveloped  infections  or  “ chronic  colds  ” that  turn 
in  spring  to  “tired  feelings,”  a change  of  diet  is  as 
important  then  as  in  the  more  serious  diseases,  such 
as  typhoid.  The  rest  in  bed  also  dictates  another 
dietary  regimen.  The  malady,  the  massage,  the  mo- 
tionless tissues  all  demand  a carefully  regulab'd  diet. 
Allow  me  to  warn  you,  th.ough,  against  the  omission 
of  skilful  medical  guidance;  and  I say  this  knowing 
that,  strangely  enough,  “ nature  ” will  many  times 
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cure  the  threatened  trouble  herself.  At  such  a time 
if  talismans,  bone-setters,  thought-healers,  or  tradition- 
ary medicines  are  giveu  they  receive  unjustly  the 
credit. 

Now  I shdll  try  to  describe  the  specific  dietary  and 
other  directions  that  I advise  for  the  woman  who  does 
her  own  housework,  for  she  perhaps  is  attacked  more 
often  by  this  bizarre  ill  than  any  one  else. 

You  must  forthwith  go  to  lM?d  until  much  improved, 
often  for  a week  or  ten  days.  Copious  draughts  of 
good  water  and  the  diet  may  bring  about  catharthis; 
but  at  timds  it  is  helpful  to  give  a pre-breakfast 
tumbler  of  effervescent  citrate  of  magnesia,  tablespoon- 
ful of  milk  magnesia,  phosphate  of  sodium,  Epsom 
salts,  or  some  other  saline.  If  the  husband,  relative, 
or  neighbor,^  is  unwilling,  a visiting  nurse — in  large 
towns — is  shown  how  to  massage  the  patient.  The 
windows  are  arranged  so  that  air  may  pass  out  above 
and  enter  below.  Cheerful  books  are  read  to,  and 
conversations  held  with,  her  at  alternate  intervals  of 
an  hour  or  so.  ITiis  is  begun  not  before  eleven  in 
the  forenoon  or  after  six  in  the  afternoon.  She  then 
is  expected  to  have  no  more  “ excitement  ” for  the 
nonce.  An  alcohol  rub  or  wash  is  given  at  nine  in 
the  morning,  the  massage  at  eleven,  and  a tender  rub- 
down  before  the  liberal  seven-o’clock  dinner. 

The  hours  of  the  “ meals  ” are  eight,  ten,  twelve, 
three,  five,  and  seven.  At  eight  o’clock 
give  two  fresh  eggs,  poached,  on  wheat 
biscuits,  with  a glass  of  cream  or 
milk,  and  a grapefruit  or  an  orange 
sliced.  At  ten  o’clock  a glass  of  milk 
with  zwicljack  in  any  amount.  At 
noon  sherbet,  ice-cream,  expressed 
meat  juice,  stewed  apples,  prunes,  and 
crackers  with  jelly.  Then,  after  a 
three-hour  nap.  a milk  shake  (milk 
with  flavor  and  white,  of  egg).  At 
five  an  albumen  marmalade — two  egg 
whites  beaten  up  with  sugar,  fruit 
juice,  and  a pinch  of  table  salt.  At 
seven  chicken  breast,  chicken  livers, 
asparagus,  apricots,  ices,  toast  bread, 
and  all  the  water  desired.  Raw 
oysters  on  the  half  shell,  sweetbreads, 
rice,  ehops,  ham,  oatmeal,  broiled  fish, 
milk  toa-st.  frozen  custards,  olives, 
and  various  tempting  delicacies  arc 
suggested  from  day  to  day. 

By  this  diet  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
prime  essential  is  a non-stimulating, 
nutritious  kind  of  food,  one  easily  as- 
similated with  no  extra  strain  upon 
the  deteriorated  stomach  acids.  Such 
enjoyable  dainties  as  venison,  calf 
livers,  kidneys,  thick  steaks,  soup 
meats,  Irish  stew,  turnips,  fried  foods, 
cabbage,  sausage,  cucumliers,  spices, 
coffe<*8.  teas,  stews,  pies,  squashes, 
pickles,  pastries,  and  the  like  are 
rigorously  tabooed. 

'I'he  plan  to  be  followed  is  varied  a 
bit  for  working-girls,  society  women, 
and  stout,  plethoric  persons  who  lead 
an  inactive  life.  Thus  the  working- 
girl  of  the  saleslady  group  receives  re- 
ceives a judiciously  increased  quan- 
tity of  iron-saturated  foods — beef, 
peas,  spinach,  and  perhaps  some  actual  iron.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  leader  of  the  social  whirl,  the  teacher, 
the  writer,  and  the  settlement-worker  receive  more 
eggs,  milk,  and  fish  than  the  others,  while  the  stout 
individuals  are  given  buttermilk,  whey,  and  no  butter, 
egg  yolk,  or  cream. 

At  the  first  sign  of  spring  feelings,  whether  “tired.” 
“ feverish,”  or  otherwise,  go  to  bed  and  send  for  your 
medical  adviser.  If  it  is  your  baby,  do  not  blame  it 
on  “ teething”;  if  it  is  you.  do  not  run  at  once  to  the 
drug  store.  If  the  emergency  be  such  that  you  are 
impatient  for  the  doctor’s  arrival,  busy  yourself  with 
first-aid  measures.  Take  a hot  bath,  a mustard  foot- 
bath, jump  into  bed,  take  a hot  drink  of  lemonade,  sip 
some  hot  milk  or  even  water.  Place  a hot-water  bag 
at  your  feet,  calm  your  troubled  spirit,  and  l-ie  l)otbcn*d 
by  notiiing. 

With  these  preca^ijUVijit^i  ^liat  “tired 

feeling”  vanish  like  the  "(vintcr’s  snows. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER  WITH  THE 

CURRENCY? 

BY  JOHN  D.  LAMSON 


present  banking  and  currency 
item  Mas  invented  during  tlie 

■il  War.  As  Avitli  the  Monitor,  it 
8 a case  of  necessity  being  tlie 
ther  of  invention.  The  closing 

irs  of  the  war  found  the  govern- 
nt  hard  up.  Some  way  or  other 
raise  money — tliat  Mas  the  neees- 
„„y.  The  present  currency  system 
— that  was  the  invention. 

Some  briglit  mind  conceived  the  idea  that  if  any 
bank  buying  bonds  from  tlie  government  M'ere  given 
the  privilege  of  issuing  bank-notes,  a lot  of  bonds 
could  be  sold.  That  turned  out  to  be  the  case.  Jacob 

didn’t  hesitate  long  when  Esau  offered  to  sell  him  bis 

birthright  for  a mess  of  pottage.  The  hanks  didn't 
hesitate  long  mIicii.  in  return  for  the  gold  it  needed, 
the  government  offered  them  its  birthright  of  issuing 
currency. 

The  Monitor  did  good  work  in  ’62,  and  the  present 
currency  system  did  goo<l  Mork  in  ’04.  But  times 
change.  Ericsson’s  invention  Mas  a M'onder  at  the 
time,  but  you  would  hardly  e.xpect  the  old  Monitor  to 
go  up  against  a modern  battle-ship.  No  more  can  M-e 
e.xpect  to  get  to-day’s  business  properly  done  M’ith  the 
help  of  the  old  currency  system.  In  fact,  hetM-een  the 
old  cheese-box-on-a-raft  and  the  moilern  dreadnought 
there  is  a lot  less  difference  than  between  business  con- 
ditions in  1864  and  business  conditions  at  present. 

You  can  get  up  a pretty  fair  argument  on  either 
side  of  the  tariff  question.  There  are  lots  of  intelli- 
gent people  M’ho  believe  that  the  trusts  ought  to  be  let 
alone  and  lots  of  others  M’ho  think  they  ought  to  have 
things  done  to  them.  But  on  the  question  M’hethcr 
or  not  the  present  currency  system  is  obsolete  and 
needs  to  be  made  over  to  lit  mo<lern  rei^uirements  you 
don’t  find  any  difference  of  opinion.  You  come  across 
jwople  who  say  that  they  don’t  know  anything  about 
it  and  so  are  not  com|)etent  to  judge,  but  you  never — 
and  the  statement  can’t  be  made  too  sM’eeping — find 
any  one  m'Iio  knows  anything  about  the  question  saying 
that  the  system  is  all  right  as  it  is  and  ought  to  l>c 
let  alone.  We  forget  things  quickly  in  this  countrj', 
but  the  time  when  practically  every  bank  in  the  United 
States  suspended  payment  is  only  five  years  aM’ay  and 
nobody  has  forgotten  tliat. 

Experts  differ  on  the  diagnosis,  and  they  differ  on  the 
remedy,  but  they  don’t  differ  on  the  fact  that  there  is 
something  radically  M’rong.  The  volcano  is  quiet  just 
now,  and  Me  go  about  peacefully  cultivating  our  vine- 
yards, hut  M-e  knoM-  very  well  that  it  M'on’t  be  long 
before  there  M'ill  Imj  another  eruption  more  destructive, 
probably,  than  the  last.  We  shudder  at  tlie  thought — 
then  glance  up  at  the  peaceful  mountain  and  the  blue 
sky  and  are  reassured,  and  don’t  do  anything  about  it. 

For  a while  we  manage  to  get  along,  but  what  hap- 
pens eventually  is  only  too  familiar.  Sometimes,  as 
in  1002  and  1005,  Me  get  off  comparatively  easily  with 
borrowers  who  have  good  collateral  to  offer  paying  only 
a hundred  per  cent,  or  so  for  money.  Sometimes,  as  in 
1803  and  1007.  the  machine  breaks  down  entirely,  the 
banks  practically  fail,  and  everything  comes  to  a staml- 
still.  Whether  it’s  going  to  be  just  a “ flurry  ” or  one 
of  these  regular  breakdoM-ns  is  always  an  interesting 
Question.  You  can’t  tell  anything  about  it  in  advance. 
All  you  can  knoM-  for  sure  is  that  as  long  as  we  sail 
along  with  the  present  fair-M'cather  currency  system 
M-e’re  bound  every  once  in  so  often  to  run  into  these 
squalls  with  the  certainty  of  being  badly  knocked 
around  and  the  strong  probability  of  l)eing  'swamped. 

But  to  get  down  to  cases,  what  is  the  matter  with 
the  currency  system,  anyway?  Three  things.  In  the 
first  place,  the  banks,  instead  of  all  pulling  together, 
all  pull  for  themselves — the  moment  there  is  any  sign 
of  trouble  each  bank  tries  to  grab  all  the  real  money 
in  sight  regardless  of  how-  its  neighbor  bank  may  be 
affected.  In  the  second  place,  the  amount  of  currency, 
the  money  that  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  bears  no 
relation  to  the  country’s  varying  needs  for  currency. 
In  the  third  place,  things  are  fixed  so  that  it  is  more 
reasonable  and  profitable  for  the  big  banks  to  lend 
their  money  to  speculators  than  to  merchants. 

Let  us  look  at  each  of  these  faults  separately. 
Ill  the  first  place,  about  the  lack  of  co-operation  among 
the  banks.  We  have  in  this  country  7,300  national 
banks,  all  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  federal 
government.  Banks  located  in  any  one  of  the  three 
“central  reserve  cities” — ^New  York,  Chicago,  and  St. 
Louis — are  required  by  laM-  to  hold  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  their  deposits  in  their  own  vaults  in  the  form 
of  cash.  Banks  located  in  any  one  of  the  forty-seven 
" reserve  cities  ” arc  required  by  law  to  keep  a reserve 
of  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  deposits,  but  of  this  re- 
serve one-half  may  be  deposited  with  a bank  in  one  of 
the  “ central  reserve  cities.”  All  the  other  banks  in 
the  country  arc  required  to  keep  a reserve  of  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  their  deposits,  of  M'hich  reserve  three-fifths 
may  be  deposited  with  city  banks  and  tM'o-fifths  must 
be  held  in  the  form  of  actual  cash. 

There  you  have  the  Mhole  system  of  reserves  in  a 
nutshell.  It  isn’t  necessary  to  go  into  any  long  ex- 
planation as  to  why  the  country’s  cash  drifts  into 
Wall  Street  or  La  Salle  Street.  New  Y'ork,  Chicago, 


and  St.  Louis  are  designated  in  the  Bank  Act  as  the 
three  central  reserve  cities.  When  business  is  active 
out  through  the  country  cash  stays  out  through  the 
country.  When  business  isn’t  active  and  the  money 
isn’t  M-anted  it  Homs  into  the  central  reserve  cities, 
just  as  naturally  as  M-ater  floM-s  doM’iihill. 

As  long  as  they  don’t  need  this  money  themselves, 
the  interior  banks  tire  quite  content  to  let  it  draM' 
interest  in  New  York  or  Chicago.  But  after  a M-liile 
things  get  active  again  out  through  the  country,  and 
then  these  banks  Mant  their  money  back.  Sometimes 
they  can  get  it  without  trouble.  Sometimes  they  can 
get  it  with  trouble.  Sometimes  they  can’t  get  it  at  all. 

It  all  depends  on  hoM-  the  New  York  banks  are 
fixed  to  let  them  have  it.  If  the  stock  market  is 
quiet  and  the  money  dwsn’t  happen  to  lie  tied  up  in 
loans  to  speculators,  the  big  city  banks  can  easily 
enough  resiiond  to  the  call  and  send  their  inland  de- 
positors as  much  cash  as  they  Mant.  But  if  the 
market  has  been  active  and  most  of  the  money  has 
been  loaned  out  on  stock  collateral,  it  isn’t  quite  so 
easy.  The  big  city  banks  can  call  in  the  loans,  of 
course,  but  there  are  likely  to  be  plenty  of  reasons 
M-hy  they  may  not  M-ant  to  do  that.  They  them- 
selves, in  the  first  place,  are  likely  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  market  and  afraid  of  the  effect  which  the 
calling  in  of  loans  is  almost  certain  to  have.  Then 
again  the  people  mIio  have  borrowed  the  money  may 
be  good  friends  of  theirs  and  not  lightly  to  be  “ put 
in  a hole.”  For  these  or  any  one  of  a dozen  different 
reasons  the  city  bunks  may  find  it  highly  inconvenient 
to  send  the  interior  banks  the  cash  they  ■^vant. 

Then,  if  the  situation  in  New  York  is  “tight” 
enough — as  it  M-as,  for  instance,  at  the  end  of  1906 
and  all  through  1907 — there  folloM-s  a regular 
scramble  for  currency.  There  is  only  just  so  and  so 
much  to  go  round  and  no  possibility  of  any  more 
being  brought  into  existence.  So  the  banks  fight 
among  themselves  for  Mhat  tln^e  is.  There  is  no 
question  of  this  bank  Avhich  doesn’t  happen  to  need 
currency  passing  any  along  to  that  bank,  M-hich  does. 
It  is  literally  a question  of  every  one  for  himself  and 
the  devil  bike  the  hindmost. 

That  is  the  sort  of  thing  responsible  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a premium  for  currency.  With  this  t)ank 
here  and  that  bank  there  holding  thirty-five  or  forty 
per  cent,  of  its  deposits  in  cash  and  hoarding  up 
every  bit  of  currency  on  which  it  can  lay  its  hands, 
it’s  no  M-onder  that  there  isn’t  enough  to  go  round. 
It’s  no  M’oiulcr  that  other  banks  that  have  been  less 
quick  about  getting  their  feet  into  the  trough  have  to 
say  to  their  depositors,  “ Here,  Mc’re  perfectly  solvent, 
but  Me  can’t  i)ay  you  in  cash.  We  can’t  get  enough 
cash  to  i)ay  you  off  M-ith.  It’s  all  locked  up  in  banks 
all  over  the  country,  and  they  simply  refuse  to  let  us 
have  any.” 

Thirty-five  and  forty  per  cent,  of  deposits  held  idle 
in  vaults  of  banks  all  over  the  country!  It's  as  though 
thirty-five  or  forty  per  cent,  of  a man’s  blood  should 
suddenly  run  into  one  part  of  his  body  and  stay  there. 

That’s  the  first  great  fault.  How  is  it  going  to  l)e 
remedied?  Bry  establishing  some  sort  of  a system  of 
ro-operation  among  the  banks.  By  fixing  it  so  that,  as 
soon  as  a demand  for  money  arises  every  bank  in  the 
country  won’t  be  tempted  to  grab  all  the  currency  in 
sight  regardless  of  the  fact  that  as  a result  of  such 
action  its  neighbor  bank  is  likely  to  “go  broke.” 

The  second  great  fault  is  that  the  amount  of  cur- 
rency in  the  country  is  not  in  the  least  regulated  by 
the  country’s  varying  need  for  currency.  When 
business  is  active,  it  stands  to  reason  that  more  cash 
is  used  than  when  business  is  quiet — you  c-arry  more 
money  around  in  your  po<*kets,  for  instance,  and  the 
storekwper  has  more  in  his  till.  But  under  our  sys- 
tem the  fact  that  business  is  active  and  that  money 
is  in  demand,  or  that  business  is  quiet  and  that 
money  isn’t  in  demand,  hasn’t  anything  to  do  with 
the  supply,  d’hat  is  regulated  entirely  by  the  amount 
of  government  bonds  available  for  banks  that  want  to 
iiicrcase  their  circ\ilation. 

The  whole  system  was  started,  as  has  been  .said, 
back  in  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  in  order  to  give  the 
LTnion  government  a chance  to  sell  its  bonds.  “ Buy 
these  bonds.”  the  government  said  to  the  banks,  “and 
you  can  put  them  up  as  security  and  issue  your  own 
notes  against  them.”  It  M-as  a good  proposition  and 
the  banks  took  to  it  quickly  pnough.  As  they  bought 
bonds  they  issued  notes.  The  amount  of  notes  they 
issued  depended  entirely  on  the  amount  of  bonds  they 
bought. 

It  is  just  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  then.  There 
are  so-and-so-many  government  bonds  outstanding,  and 
there  is  practically  that  amount  of  currency  out 
against  them.  The  government  isn’t  issuing  any  more 
bonds  M'hich  the  banks  can  issue  notes  against,  and  so 
the  total  doesn’t  increase.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
neither  does  it  go  doM-n.  It  just  stands  about  the 
same,  good  times  and  bad.  business  active  or  quiet, 
currency  in  demand  or  not  in  demand. 

Well.  M-hat  harm  does  that  do? 

Simi)ly  this.  Take  it  at  a time  M-lien  business  is 
(|uict  and  all  these  bank-notes  aren’t  needed  to  carry 
on  trade.  What  happens  to  them  then?  Arc  they  al- 


loM'ed  to  lie  idle?  Hardly.  Some  sort  of  use  has  got 
to  l)e  found  for  them  in  order  to  make  them  pay  for 
their  ’Keep.  If  they  can’t  be  used  to  carry  on  business 
they  can  be  used  to  carry  on  speculation.  There  are 
ulMays  plenty  of  speculators  around  willing  to  borroM- 
any  money  that  may  be  offering.  Maylai  the  specula- 
tion M’ill  be  in  stocks,  maybe  it  M’ill  be  in  commodities; 
maybe  it  Mill  be  in  real  estate.  Which  one  isn’t  ma- 
terial. What  counts  is  that  it  M’ill  surely  develop. 

That  is,  when  there  is  too  much  money  around. 
When  there  isn’t  enough  things  are  naturally  even 
M’orse.  This  is  a big  country,  and  we  do  things  in 
a big  M’ay.  When  business  gets  really  active  a lot 
of  money  is  needed.  It  is  just  as  M'ith  an  automobile 
— M’hen  you’re  running  sIom’  you  don’t  need  much  oil. 
But  M’hen  you’re  running  fast  you  (jo..  What  a lubri- 
cant is  to  the  machinery  of  a car  the  currency  of  a 
country  is  to  its  business.  Run  3'our  car  hard  without 
giving' it  enough  oil  and  you’ll  end  up  exactly  in  the 
same  place  as  the  business  of  this  country  ends  in 
every  once  in  a M’hile  when  it  gets  going  too  fast  on 
an  inadequate  supply  of  money. 

That  is  the  second  fault.  What  is  the  remedy? 
Clearly,  to  arrange  things  so  that  M’hen  currency  is 
needed  for  business  purposes  it  will  be  there,  and  so 
that  M’hen  it  isn’t  needed  for  business  purposes  it 
M’on’t  be  there.  In  other  Mords,  instead  of  the 
present  rigid  currency,  to  have  a currency  which  is 
clastic — M-hich  Mill  expand  and  contract  according  to 
the  needs  of  trade. 

That  is  the  kind  of  a currency  we  need.  That  is 
the  kind  of  a currency  every  first-class  poM’er  except- 
ing ourselves  has  got. 

Hom’  can  M-e  institute  such  a currency?  By  follow- 
ing the  example  of  those  M’ho  in  banking  matters  are 
far  older  ami  wiser  than  Me.  By  making  the  com- 
mercial note — the  tangible  evidence  of  a business 
transaction — the  basis  of  our  currency.  Smith  sells 
Jones  a bill  of  goods  and  takes  his  three  months’  note 
in  payment.  Jones’s  note  represents  value  received. 
There  is  no  more  logical  basis  on  earth  for  the  issue 
of  currency  than  that  note.  Smith  has  sold  his 
goods  and  Mants  his  money.  It  is  altogether  reason- 
able that  the  note  he  has  taken  should  be  readily 
convertible  iiito  money.  In  all  other  countries  than 
this  it  is  readily  convertible. 

The  third  great  defect  in  our  presmit  currency  sys- 
tem is  that  everything  favors  the  dealer  in  securities 
and  the  speculator  as  against  the  commercial  bor- 
rower. We  have  more  or  less  of  a system  of  discount, 
it  is  true,  by  M-hich  the  Imnks  lend  money  to 
merchants  on  their  commercial  paper,  but  the  M-hole 
thing  is  miserably  underdeveloped.  Instead  of  the 
chief  business  of  the  big  city  banks  being  to  furnish 
money  to  busine.ss  interests,  it  is  to  furnish  money  to 
those  mIio  can  offer  stocks  and  bonds  as  collateral. 

Now  there  is  just  one  great  reason  M-hy  this  is  so. 
According  to  the  j)resent  banking  hiM-  (of  the  vint- 
ages of  1864),  no  national  Isank  can  “accept”  a sixty 
or  ninety  day  draft  draM-n  upon  it  by  a customer  or 
by  some  other  bank.  The  result  is  that  the  “ bank- 
acceptance  ” is  unknoMu  in  this  country,  and  the  re- 
sult of  that  is  that  there  is  no  decent  discount  market 
for  any  kind  of  paper  having  a term  of  M-eeks  or 
months  to  run.  A bank,  having  discounted  a note  for 
a client,  knows  that  it  is  “hung  up”  M-ith  that  note 
till  it  matures.  Lender  our  present  system,  for  a 
bank  to  try  to  rediscount  a note  is  often  taken  as  a 
serious  admission  of  Meakness. 

As  jdain  as  daj’light  is  the  conseiiuence.  Know- 
ing full  Mcll  that  M-hcn  they  buy  commercial  paper 
— i.e.,  lend  money  to  merchants — they  tie  themselv(?s 
up  till  the  paper  matures,  the  banks  simply  do  not  buy 
paper  with  anything  like  the  freedom  M-ith  M-liich  they 
should.  If  they  knew  that  at  any  time  they  could  take 
this  paper  into  the  market  and  rediscount  it  and  get 
their  money  back,  they  would  feel  differently  about  it. 
But  that’s  just  what  thew  know  they  can’t  do.  Having 
bought  the  paper,  they  knoM-  the*y’ve  got  to  keep  it — 
and  knowing  that,  they  don’t  buy  it  in  the  first  place. 
They  prefer,  instead,  to  put  their  money  into  bonds 
or  to  lend  it  out  “ on  call  ” on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
In  either  case  they  can  get  their  money  back  any  time 
they  want  it.  All  they  have  to  do  in  the  one  case  is 
to  sell  the  bonds  and  in  the  other  to  cjtll  the  loans. 

The  real  inwardness  of  it  is  that  the  bank  doesn’t 
M-ant  to  tie  its  money  up.  as  it  must  do  if  it  buys 
commercial  paper.  The  making  of  loans  M’hich  it 
can  at  any  time  call  in,  it  considers  a far  more  prefer- 
able way  of  using  its  funds. 

WJio  'wants  to  borrow  money  from  banks  on  that 
basis?  Speculators,  and  speculators  only. 

So  the  speculator  gets  the  money,  while  the  merchant 
is  left  out  in  the  cold. 

Those  are  the  three  great  defects  of  the  present 
system.  Whether  they  are  remedied  by  the  adoption 
of  the  plan  recently  proposed  by  the  Monetary  Com- 
mission or  by  the  adoption  of  some  other  plan  doesn’t 
make  so  much  difference.  The  point  is  that  they 
are  thereg — laringly  there — that  they  are  doing  the 
bnsine.ss  of  the  country  an  incalculable  amount  of 
harm  and  that  they  need  to  be  remedie(L 
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®HILE  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
> motorist  of  to-day  is  not  the  per- 
^sona  non  grata  he  was  a few  years 
[ago,  it  still  is  sufficiently  evident 
» that  he  is  not  yet  rated  as  an  ordi- 
j nary  mortal — especially  when  he 
5 comes  in  conflict  with  the  law. 
I Theoretically,  all  men  are, equal  in 
^ th.e  eyes  of  justice;  in  practice, 
however,  the  motorist  not  infrequently  gets  what  is 
known  as  a “ raw  deal.”  And  even  in  those  numerous 
cases  where  he  gains  a victory  in  the  courts  he  is  com- 
pelled to  combat  a certain  antipathy  on  the  part  of 
the  lawyers  and  judges,  which  shows  its  effects  in  the 
greater  costs  of  his  trials  and  the  frequency  with 
which  he  has  to  appeal  to  higher  courts. 

The  extraordinary  growth  of  the  automobile  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States,  and  the  fact  that  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  persons  have  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  motorists  during  the  year  1912,  have  naturally 
tended  to  diffuse  a more  intimate  knowledge  of  motor- 
cars and  their  eharacteristics  among  both  the  judi- 
ciary and  the  laity,  with  the  result  that  in  this 
country  the  owner  of  an  automobile  receives  the  same 
kind  of  justice  that  the  owner  of  a horse-drawn  rig 
gets — which  may  be  considered  either  a compliment 
or  a “ knock,”  depending  on  how  one  views  American 
justice  in  general.  In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  automobile-owner  is  still  the  privileged  ■ person, 
and  the  chauffeur  a sort  of  mixed  breed  between*  a 
hero  and  a villain,  for  whom  special  laws  must  be 
made  or  existing  laws  be  defined  in  a particularly  un- 
compromising manner. 

For  instance,  there  happened  an  incident  recently  in 
Bavaria,  which  appears  almost  incredible;  it  would 
have  been  incredible  had  it  happened  to  a horse- truck 
driver,  instead  of  to  the  chauffeur  of  an  automobile 
truck.  A brewery  regularly  sent  its  big  motor-truck 
from  tbe  plant  to  the  railroad  station,  loaded  to  the 
limit  with  full  beer  barrels;  on  the  return  from  the 
station  the  truck  usually  was  empty.  On  several 
occasions  the  wife  of  the  foreman  of  the  brewery 
climbed  atop  the  truck  at  the  station  and  w’as  car- 
ried to  the  house  adjoining'The  brewery,  in  which  she 
and  her  husband  lived.  These  trips  nad  only  taken 
place  about  half  a dozen  times,  when  the  brewery  was 
taxed  twenty-five  marks,  the  driver  ten  marks,  and  the 
motor-truck  itself  twenty-five  riiarks  because,  forsooth, 
the  so-called  truck  had  been  ebnyerted  into  a pas- 
senger-carrying omnibus!  The  brewer  and  the  driver 
both  appealed:  the  courts  found  against  them.  It 


sionally  given  a “lift” 
for  a few  miles. 

In  another  case  a 
stranger  who  w'  a s 
touring  in  southern 
Germany. was  injured 
in  a collision  with  a 
railroad  train  at 'an 
unprotected  grade 
crossing.  Whqn  he  at- 
tempted to  sue  the 
railroad  for  damages 
the  lower  courts  told 
liim  that,  because  he 
was  a stranger  in 
the  district,  he  should 
have  studied  the  maps* 
and  charts  of  the 
same,  when  he  would 
have  learned  all  about 
the  grade  crossing  and 
its  dangers.  The  next 
higher  court  upheld 
this  decision,  but  the 
highest  court  of  the 
empire,  the  Reichsge- 
richt,  reversed  the 
former  decisions  and 
declared  in  favor  of 
the  motorist.  And  the 
reason  for  its  reversal 
was  not,_  as  might  be 
expected,,  a real  ization 
of  the^injustice  done 
to  -.'tfle  automobile 
owner,  but  the  fact 
that  the  warning  sign 
placed  near  the  cross- 
ing was  of  slate-gray 
color,  and  covered 
with  dust,  so  that  the 
notice  on  it  was  not 
easily  'readable.  For 
failure  , to  keep  the 
sign  in  a light  condi- 
lili 


The  wife  of  the  foreman  climbed  atop  the  truck  at  the  station 


took  an  appeal  to  the  highest  court  of  the  land  to  con- 
vince the  police  authorities  that  a truck  is  not  neces- 
sarilv  an  omnibus  because  a tired  woman  is  occa- 


tion  the  railroad  had 
to  pay  the  damages, 
but  not  for  tbe  injury 

to  the  automobile  crossing  the  tracks  at  a time  when 
no  regular  train  was  due. 

That  a chauffeur  of  a taxicab  ought  to  distinguish 
between  fat  and  slen- 
der people  and  steer 
his  cab  accordingly  is 
the  astonishing  de- 
cision of  the  ' Berlin 
Superior  Court.*.,;  The 
chauffeur  was  driving 
his  cal)  along  ascer- 
tain street  in  Berlin, 
when  a somewhat  cor- 
pulent gentleman 
rushed  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street  in 
the  effort  to  catch  a 
trolley-car,  which  at 
that  moment  w’as 
passing  the  taxicab. 
The  fat  one  grabbed 
the  handle  of  the  car 
with  the  left,  jliand, 
his  other  hand  hold- 
ing an  unwieldy  bun- 
dle, and  managed  to 
catch  the  step.  An 
Instant  later  his  hand 
slipped  and  he  tum- 
bled back  into  the 
street,  immediately  in 
front  of  the  taxicab. 
The  wheel  of  the  lat- 
ter ran  over  him  and 
his  leg  was  broken. 
The  chauffeur  was 
sentenced  by  the 
court  to  pay  damaj^s 
because,  “ the  plain- 
tiff being  a fat  man 
and  carrying  a bun- 
dle, it  should  have 
been  evident  to  the 
chauffeur  that  an  ac- 
cident was  within  the 
range  of  possibilities,  and  that  he  therefore  should 
have  taken  the  precaution  of  sloAving  down  or  stopping 
when  he  saw  the  fat  one  wildly  grabbing  for  the 


The  fat  one  grabbed  the  handle  of  the  car  with  the  left  hand 


handle  of  the  trolley-car.”  There  being,  however,  an 
ordinance  about  boarding  electric  cars  in  motion,  the 
court  decided  that  the  corpulent  one  was  grossly  negli- 
gent and  that  the  most  he  could  collect  from  the  chauf- 
feur was  one-fourth  of  the  damages  asked.  Strange  to 
say,  the  trolley-car  company  has  not  even  been  sued — 
something  that  could  never  happen  in  this  countrj’, 
where  the  street-railroad  companies  are  the  first  to 
haled  into  court  in  case  of  an  accident. 

The  question  whether  the  present  construction  of 
double-decked  omnibuses  is  a menace  to  the  public, 
or  whether  this  menace  is  an  inherent  quality  of  all 
two-story  Tmses,  is  at  present  before  the  Reichsge- 
richt  of  Germany,  after  having  occupied  the  lower 
courts  for  more  tlian  three  years.  The  learned  justices 
of  the  highest  court  recently  handed  down  an  opinion 
in  which  they  admitted  that  the  question  was  too 
much  for  them,  and  that  they  needed  further  time  to 
examine  experts.  The  case  hinges  upon  the  upsetting 
of  one  of  the  omnibuses  while  turning  a corner  at 
moderate  speed  through  skidding  against  the  curb- 
stone. A passenger  seated  on  the  “hurricane  deck  ” 
wa.^flung  thrmrgh' the  window  of  a store  and  sustained 
se’i^jpus  injuries,  from  which  he  died.  His  widow 
sued  the  omnibus  company  for  damagt*s.  alleging  care- 
lessness in  the  construction  of  the  vehicles.  The 
lowest  court  found  in  her  favor;  the  higher  court  re- 
versed the  decision;  the  next  higher  court  again  found 
in  her  favor,  and  now  the  Reich^ericht  confesses  its 
inability  to  come  to  a decision.  Technical  experts  de- 
clared that  the  motor-buses  were  built  according  to 
the  best  methods  and  the  available  data,  and  that 
neither  the  company  which  built  them  nor  the  com- 
pany which  operated  them  could  be  held  responsible 
for  the  overturning.  It  w’as  proven  that  the  tires 
were  fitted  with  anti-skidding  devices  and  that  the 
driver  was  proceeding  at  a cautious  and  legal  rate  of 
speed.  The  attorneys  for  the  company  claimed  that 
the  accident  was  due  to  “ the  influence  of  a higher 
power  beyond  control  of  the  defendant” — and  accord- 
ing to  reports  the  legal  lights  of  Germany  are  about 
equally  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  placing  of  the 
responsibility.  Germany  is  not  the  only  European 
country  in  which  strange  decisions  are  rendered,  but 
the  precision  of  the  German  mind  is  often  accompanied 
bv  a lack  of  flexibility,  especially  among  lawyers  and 
tliose  charged  with  the  interpretation  of  the  statutes 
of  the  realm. 


FROM  A WINDOW 


We  see  the  storied  river’s  sweep. 
The  sculptured  Palisades; 

Close  by  the  silent  j)eople  keep 
Their  holdings  in  the  glades. 


BY  ADA  FOSTER  MURRAY 


The  pine-tree’s  dusky  image  falls 
Athwart  this  dream  of  Spain; 

The  treasured  splendors  of  her  halls— 
Not  lute  and  song — remain. 
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And  just  across  the  quiet  street 
A scene  enthralls  the  eyes. 

Where  collmned  temples  proudly  racetj 
iAn;lfcfr|t|pfane8  arise, 


Id 


But  rising  moons  and  setting  suns 
Bring  back  the  ancient  speli. 

The  strain  of  poetry  that  rcuna : i 

Wherever  dreamers  dwelW^'3l**°l  Trom 
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THE  OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET 


THE  READY  REPLYER 

A Compendium  Of  Conx-ersation  Fob  Ube  In  Embar- 
rassing Moments. 

(For  an  Automohile  Salesman  Confronted  hy  an  Irate 
Customer  iriih  a Deflated  Tire  in  Hand) 

CUSTOMER  (irith  great  show  of  wrathful  indig- 
nation): Look  at  that,  sir!  (Holding  the  tire 
aloft.)  Do  you  see  what  it  is? 

Salesman  (with  a gracious  smile):  That?  Why, 
yes,  sir — I see  what  it  is.  It  is  a pearl  necklace,  with 
a diamond  clasp-pin  at  the  back,  chaste  in  design — 
Customer  (by  no  means  appeased):  Don’t  he  so 
fresh,  young  man,  but  face  the  situation.  That  is  the 
tire  you  sold  me  yesterday  warranted  to  be  as  good 
at  the  end  of  two  thousand"  miles  as  at  the  end  of  ten! 

Salesman:  Yes,  sir — that’s  what  it  is — just  as 
good — no  better,  perhaps,  but  quite  as  good. 

Customer  (shouting):  Well,  look  at  it — exploded! 
Simply  plain  blew  up,  and  at  the  end  of  three  miles! 
Do  you  get  that?  At  the  end  of  three  miles.  My  wife 
and  I had  to  walk  back  home,  thanks  to  your  wonder- 
ful tire. 

Salesman  (with  a gratified  expression  on  his  face): 
Well,  well,  well!  I am  delighted,  perfectly  delighted, 
sir.  If  there  is  one  thing  in  this  world  that  pleases 
us  it  is  the  feeling  that  we  have  saved  our  customers 
trouble,  and  to  have  them  come  here  to  tell  us  so. 
It  is  very  kind  of  you,  and  entre  notes  there  aren’t 


many  people,  sir,  who  would  go  out  of  their  way  to 
come -here  and  tell  us  about  it,  and  above  all  to  bring 
the  tire  along  to  prove  it. 

Customer  (apoplectic) : Kind  of  me?  Saved  me 
trouble?  After  my  wife  and  I have  trudged  three 
weary  miles  along  a soft,  muddy  highway— 

Salesman:  Ah,  that  is  one  of  the  virtues  of  that 
tire,  sir.  I think  we  shall  call  it  the  trouble-saver— 
warranted  to  burst  within  convenient  distance  of 
home.  When  I think  of  the  distance  you  and  your 
good  wife  might  have  had  to  walk  had  that  tire  burst 
when  you  were  ten  miles  from  home,  or  fifteen,  or 
possibly  thirty — realty,  sir,  it  makes  me  shudder,  it 
iloes  indeed.  Now  I suppose  you  would  like  me  to 
take  your  order  for  a supply  of  these — 

(At  this  point  jump  into  an  armor-plated  racing- 
car,  a self-starter,  preferably,  and  proceed  as  rapidly 
ns  the  laws  will  permit  to  parts  unknown,  liefore  your 
caller  has  suflicionly  recovered  to  bang  you  bver  the 
eye  with  the  rubber  mass  in  his  hand,  which  you  will 
doubtless  ob.serve  is  by  this  time  poised  in  the  air, 
preparatory  to  a sudden  descent.) 


UNCLE  JOSH’S  JOKE 

“Gee!”  said  old  Uncle  Josh,  as  the  wail  from  the 
parlor  waxed  louder  and  more  piercing.  “ I wish  that 
there  female  summer  boarder’d  stop  that  infernal  prac- 
tisin’ on  her  singin’  fer  a leetle.  She  hez  a voice  like, 
a fish.” 

“Like  a fish?”  demanded  Mrs.  Josh,  scornfully. 

“ Ya-as,”  said  Uncle  Josh.  “ Mostly  scales  an’ 
flatter’n  hokey.” 

MOST  INTENSIVE 

“ Do  you  believe  in  intensive  gardening,  Mrs. 
Hoerake?”  asked  the  visitor. 

“ Well,  rather,”  said  Mrs.  Hoerake.  “ I spent  all 
last  winter  raising  one  geranium  in  a soap-box.” 


A SUBSTITUTE 

“ You  didn’t  buy  that  big  touring-car  you  were  look- 
ing at  last  fall,  did  you.  Hawkins?”  said  Garraway. 

“ No,”  said  Hawkins.  “ I got  a couple  of  little  run- 
abouts instead.” 

“Runabouts?”  retorted  Garraway. 

“ Yep,”  said  Hawkins.  “ My  wife  presented  me 
with  twins.  Can’t  afford  too  many  luxuries  all  at 
once.” 


A BOOMERANG 

“ I don’t  see  how  you  can  laugh  this  way,”  said  the 
sheriff,  as  he  attached  Dubbleigh’s  ear  for  a debt  owed 
to  Higby,  and  observed  that  Dnbbleigh  seemed  highly 
amused  by  it. 

“ Oh.  I just  can’t  help  it.”  laughed  Dubbleigh.  “ I 
only  owe  Higby  five  hundred  dollars,  and  it’ll  cost  him 
three  times  that  to  run  that  car  six  months.” 


ONE  MORE  UNF' ^"“.TUNATE 
The  spring  had  brought  out  the  usual  crop  of  list- 
less wanderers. 

“Want  help,  do  you?’’  -'id  the  prosperous-looking 
party,  who  had  been  ap  * 1 to  for  assistance  by  one 
of  these.  “You’re  a l.n  . /-looking  beggar  I muH 
pay.  Why  don’t  you  won 


“My  business  ain’t  any  good  at  dis  season,”  said 
Dusty. 

“What  is  your  business?”  asked  the  prosperous- 
looking  party. 

“ I’m  a perfessional  toboggan ist,”  said  Dusty. 


THE  MARE:  That’s  a forty-horse  power  racing 
machine,  my  dear. 

THE  FOAL:  Gee,  mother,  they’re  forty  of  the 

FASTEST  HORSES  I E\’ER  SAW. 


THE  FOOD  OF  THE  FUTURE 

Synthetic  chemistry  is  going  to  provide  the  world 
with  meatless  meat,  milk  without  a cow,  eggs  without 
a hen,  and  other  marvelous  food  products  to  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  living. — Daily  Netespaper, 

They’re  going  to  make  milk  from  the  soya  bean,  and 
eggs  by  a chemical  trick;  and  cobless  corn  made  of 
nitrogene  they’ll  serve  with  a chickenless  chick.  Mock- 
turtle  soup  very  soon,  they  say,  will  be  but  a species 
of  drink  distilled  from  the  hood  of  a one-hoss  shay 
and  a quart  of  indelible  ink. 

A canvas-back  of  a luscious  sort  to  make  an  epicure 
dance  will  soon,  according  to  late  report,  be  made  of 
old  khaki  pants;  and  the  buckwheat  cakes  of  the  days 
of  yore  that  set  all  our  hearts  aglow  will  soon  be  had 
at  the  Cheap-food  Store  in  flannel  and  calico. 

A salad  fine  with  a flavor  true  to  cost  but  a half-a- 
cent  will  soon  be  made  of  a page  or  two  of  the  Sunday 
supplement;  and  a sirloin  rare  for  your  bill-of-fare 
’mid  the  new  food  substitutes  will  soon  be  served  on 
your  table  there  fresh  cut  from  your  rubber  boots. 

A jelly  that’s  pleasantly  safe  and  sane,  and  suited 
to  any  taste,  will  soon  be  fashioned  of  sugar-cane 
mixed  in  with  photographer’s  paste;  while  your  coffee 
hot  that  you  love  so  well,  dark  brown  or  an  amber 
pale,  may  soon  l>e  gfljL:  the  . prqphets  tell,  from 

boiling  a rystv  nail.  ''a"  IJoKACf:  Dodd  Gastjt. 
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Tire  bill  payers ! 

Yon  have  demanded  a vise -like 
rim ip  - with  no  cutting  or 
breaking  above  the  rim-andhere  it  is 


IDiamond 


Diamond 
Safety  (Squeegee) 
Tread  for 
Automobile*, 
Motorcycle*, 
Dicycle* 


Vitalized  Rubber 

/ No 

IClinch/  111^^  Cress  StcHoH  Diamond  Safety  Tread  Tire 

with  Perfect  3-Point  Rim  Contact 

It’s  the  rim  as  much  as  the  road  that  wears  out  your 
tires.  So  we  said  to  our  Engineers:  “You  must  build 
us  a tire  with  perfect  3-point  rim  contact.” 

They  did — and  now  we  offeryou  a sane,  sensible,  No-Clinch 
tire  that  will  appeal  to  you,  as  a hard-headed,  shrewd  tire 
buyer — a man  who  insists  on  easy  riding  comfort  and 
good  liberal  mileage. 

Each  point  of  rim  contact  in  a tire  is  a point  of  support.  Where 
the  points  of  contact  are  not  perfect,  undue  pressure  is  brought  to 
bear  at  an  unsupported  point  of  the  tire. 

Then  what  happens? 

The  result  is  a terrific  strain  on  the  tire  that  will  cause  rim  troubles, 
breaking  above  the  bead  and  separation  of  the  tread  from  the  carcass. 

All  this  is  overcome  in  the  “Diamond”  because  the  three  points 
of  rim  contact  are  absolutely  mechanically  jierfect — the  annealed 
steel  cabled  wire  bead  holds  with  a vise-like  rim-grip. 

/ ; / This  is  only  one  Diamond  advantage. 

\ j / You  get  additional  More  Mileage  advantage  without  extra  expense  in 
/ the  Diamond  Vitalized  Rubber — a scientific  combination  of  pure, 
^ ^ lusty,  young  rubber  and  a secret  toughening  compound  — nothing 
inferior  in  rubber,  fabric  or  workmanship — the  No- Pinch  Safety  Flap  inner 
tube  protector — and, if  you  desire, the  now  famous  Safety  (Squeegee)  Tread. 

So  this  time  buy  Diamond  Vitalized  Rubber  Tires 
— you  can  get  them  to  fit  your  rims  at  any  of  the 


m 


,25.000  JJiamond  Dealers 

always  at  your  Service 


“R  -/n' QRiriK6f^Mer>=- 


THE  ## 
MERCHANT 
WHO  * 
CANNOT 
TRAVEL 

BY 

FRANK  J.  ARKINS 


3OME  men  develop  business  by  ab- 
^ sorbing  knowledge  from  others. 

Tlie  skilful,  resourceful  mer- 
I chant,  particularly  the  merchant 
I of  tile  small  town,  who  can- 
^ not  afford  long  and  expensive  trips 
) to  the  big  commercial  centers,  finds 
I this  one  of  the  most  effective  ways 
' of  getting  on  in  the  world. 

Tie  may  be  a good  business  man.  Perhaps  in  his 
younger  days  he  had  metropolitan  experience  and  met 
many  men.  In  a small  town  or  city,  however,  un- 
able to  get  far  away  and  see  wliat  the  “ big  people  ” 
are  doing  in  the  great  capitals  of  trade,  if  he  has 
not  some  methoil  of  keeping  fresh,  alive,  and  in- 
formed. he  is  bound  to  sink  into  a rut  and,  partially 
at  least,  rust. 

The  average  storekeeper  does  not  realize  this,  lie 
gida  to  believe  tliat  there  are  really  limits  to  his 
trade.  What  he  hears  of  tlie  great  world  of  commerce 
outside  does  not  seem  applicable  to  him. 

Among  such  men  everywhere  are  a few  who  show 
tlieinselves  possessed  of  "talents  far  beyond  tlie  ordi- 
nary. They  extend  their  business  out  into  the  sur- 
rounding country,  while  others  stand  still.  These 
are  the  men  who  reach  out  into  a world  beyond  their 
own  for  ideas.  They  learn  from  these  ideas  how  to 
combat  their  competitors;  not  only  how  to  hold  their 
own,  but  how  to  forge  ahead.  They  win  by  con- 
stantly looking  out  for  things  they  do  not  know — 
suggestions.  “ pointers.”  the  plans  of  meti  elsewhere. 

Not  a few  such  successful  men  among  storekeepers 
In  small  towns  have  obtained  their  lirst  ideas  of 
progress  from  the  traveling  salesmen  who  have  vis- 
ited them.  The  salesman  who  operates  in  the  larger 
field  and  has  traveled  extensively  views  a community 
with  impartial  f‘yes.  Tie  has  no  preconceived  no- 
tions ami  no  prejudices.  Oftentimes,  if  he  l>o  made  a 
friend  of  and  listened  to,  he  can  point  a w-ay  of  ex- 
tending business. 

More  than  one  merchant  has  seen  this  to  his  own 
great  profit.  Instead  of  treating  the  traveling 
salesman  as  merely  an  agent  to  separate  him  from 
his  limited  funds,  he  proceeds  to  get  into  his  good 
graces.  He  makes  a friend  of  him  and  makes  him 
feel  himself  an  important  personage.  If  the  sales- 
man is  a man  of  ideas  the  merchant  quickly  gets  in- 
formation that  opens  up  new  avenues  of  trade. 


make  his  business  go.  There  were  several  other  con- 
cerns in  the  same  line  in  the  county  and  competi- 
tion was  brisk.  This  man  had,  however,  developed 
his  business  wonderfully.  He  knew  how  to  buy  and 
he  understood  the  art  of  selling.  A ti.xed  policy  of 
his  was  to  get  ideas  from  his  friends  “ on  the  road  " 
as  to  methods  that  prevailed  in  other  sections.  He 
felt  that  he  could  never  have  too  many  friends  anjong 
these  men,  or  spend  too  much  time  over  them. 

The  salesman  now  addressed  pursed  his  lips  and 
thought.  Then  he  said: 

” You  mean  j'ou  are  not  satisfied  because  you  can’t 
get  more  business?” 


When  the  farmer  called  for  his  plow  on  Saturday  afternoon  he  was  astonished 


“ Yes.” 

“ Will,  you  are  really  going  ahead.  Any  man  is 
who  feels  he  is  stopping  short  and  grows  restive  under 
it.  All  you  need  is  a new  idea  or  two.  W’ill  you 
I)ermit  me?” 

Any  one  who  at  that  moment  had  looked  into  that 
private  office  would  have  thought  the  merchant  was 
entertaining  his  best  customer  instead  of  “just  a 
drummer,”  from  the  way  he  listened. 

“ Here  you  are.  Will.  1 think  I have  it.  You  sold 
a second-hand  plow  to  a farmer  this  afternoon  while 
I w’as  waiting  for  you.  The  farmer  does  not  want  it 
until  Saturday.  Let  me  suggest  that  you  drop  that' 
plow,  which  is  rusty,  into  a lye-bath.  That  will  take 
all  the  old  paint  off  the  woodwork,  and  w'ill  put  it 
in  a condition  where  you  can  have  it  ready  for  fresh 
paint  and  hand  it  over  looking  like  a brand-new  plow. 
The  cost  will  be  so  small  that  you  will  hardly  notice 
it.  It  will  not  only  astonish  your  customer,  but  it  w'ill 
make  a friend  of  him  and  a fine  advertiser.  Try  it. 

I will  wait  over  and  show  you  how  the  trick  is  done.” 

That  was  Monday  night.  When  the  farmer  called 
for  his  plow  on  Saturday  afternoon  he  was  astonished 
to  have  delivered  to  him  an  implement  that  looked 
as  though  it  had  just  come  from  the  maker.  He  was 
so  deMghted  that  he  then  and  there  gave  an  order 
for  some  machinery  and  was  willing  to  pay  an  ex- 
cellent price  for  it. 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  traveling  man  was  not 
new%  though  it  was  a revelation  to  the  farmers  of 
that  section.  The  salesman  had  accidentally  run 
across  it  on  his  wanderings.  He  had  seen  it  done 
by  men  who  take  second-hand  printing  machinery  in 
trade,  and  turn  i.t  jMi.tj  again-  Ippking  like  new."  It 
(Vonpihuea  dh  BO) 


Into  the  presence  of  such  a merchant,  a man  in  the 
Middle  West,  came,  not  long  ago,  the  traveling  man  of 
a wholesale  woman’s  ready-to-wear  garment  - house. 
This  storekeeper  had  been  very  conservative.  For  a 
vear  past  he  had  I)een  buying  sparingly  and  had  sold 
his  stock  by  a series  of  cleverly  timed  sales.  He  had 
realized  handsomely,  and  had  money  in  the  bank. 
But  the  outlook  was  dubious.  There  seemed  to  l)e 
little  good  business  ahead.  The  community  for 
miles  around  was  lethargic. 

He  had  made  a friend  of  this  traveling  man.  as  of 
a number  of  others,  and  now  he  was  glad  to  see  him. 
The  salesman  had  much  gossip  of  the  state  to  relate. 
The  two  men  chatted  an 
hour,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  conversation  the 
salesman  told  of  an 
interesting  situation. 

Within  a radius  of 
ten  miles  were  three 
towns  where  the  men 
in  the  ready-to-wear 
business  were  complain- 
ing of  hard  times.  They 
were  stocked  up  on 
old  goods.  They  did 
not  care  to  send  in 
orders  for  new  styles, 
and  were  literally 
forcing  the  public  to 
buy  what  it  did  not 
want. 

“ It’s  a great  chance 
for  some  one  w’ith  the 
money  to  jumj)  in  and 
start  up-to-date  stores 
in  these  places,”  the 
salesman  said.  “ ’I’he 
people  there  have 
money  to  spend,  but 
they  don’t  want  the 
old  stock.  It’s — say, 

George,  you’re  the  man. 

There’s  the  chance  of  a 
million  years.  Why 
don’t  you  go  in?  Look 
here — ” 

Out  came  a scratch 
pad.  and  the  two  sat 
long  into  the  night, 
laying  out  a plan  of 
campaign.  The  sales- 
man had  another  valu- 
able item  of  know'ledge,  Tt  was  a time  when  manu- 
facturers needed  cash.  The  latest  fashions  in  ready- 
to-wear  could  be  bought  cheaper  than  ever.  The  long 
conference  proved  that  it  could  actually  be  made  pos- 
sible to  undersell  the  men  who  had  only  shop-worn 
goods  to  offer. 

The  next  day  the  merchant  visited  the  three  towns 
and  found  that  his  friend’s  representations  .had  been 
exactly  correct.  There  was  need  of  quick  work,  and 
there  was  not  the  delay  of  an  hour.  A well-located 
vacant  store  was  leased  in  each  town.  In  a month 
the  first  of  these  “ branches  ” was  opened,  with 
fresh,  bright,  new.  and  attractive  “ ready-to-wears.” 
The  other  stores  speedily  followed,  and  money  poured 
in.  The  salesman  suggested  to  the  merchant  two  ad- 
ditional little  “wrinkles”  that  proved  valuable  fac- 
tors in  the  campaign’s  success.  Each  store  was 
opened  with  an  orchestra  and  a tea  given  to  the 
women  that  called. 

The  coup  would  not  have  been  possible  had  this 
merchant  not  cultivated  the  friendship  of  traveling 
men  and  shown  himself  receptive  of  ideas. 


“Tom.  I am  worried.  T have  reached  the  limit  of 
my  field.  T cannot  see  where  I can  forge  ahead.  That 
disturbs  me.  for  the  man  who  feels  that  he  has 
everything  w’ithin  his  reach  is  just  at  the  point  where 
he  is  about  to  go  backward.  ’ 

This  w'as  the  frank  wa>  a dealer  in  second-hand 
machinery  of  all  kinds  .spoke  late  one  afternoon  to  a 
traveling  man  who  was  passing  through  the  town, 
and  had  just  “dropped  r ' 'I’he  dealer  had  what 
most  men  would  have  cail  -A  ah  excellent  trade.  He 
was  a large  purchase.-  ot  -(  pplies.  These  he  could 
not  get  at  second  hand.  ui  «\  he  had  to  have  them  to 
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IN  more  than  sixty  years  of 
manufacturing,  this  Company 
h ;s  never  put  on  the  market 
anything  “cheap,”  anything 
“skimped,”  anything  that  was  not 
the  best  that  brains,  experience, 
skill  and  honest  Intent  could 
produce.  Since  the  early  days  of 
the  automobile  industry,  the 
Marmon  car  has  held  its  position 
in  the  front  rank  among  the 
world’s  high-grade  cars  and 
today  it  has  no  superior. 
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Indianapolis,  (Established  1851  Indiana 

Sixty  Years  of  Successful  M anufacturing 


The  Marmon  **  Thirty-Two** 

A sensible,  logical  car — a car  of  moderate 
size  and  capacity,  meeting  every  require- 
ment for  touring  and  city  use  with  the 
economy  in  tires,  fuel  and  upkeep  so 
important  to  the  majority  of  motorists. 
Four-cylinder,  32  h.  p.,  izoinch  wheel 
base,  electric  starting  and  lighting  system 
with  body  types  to  meet  every  require- 
ment and  corresponding  equipment. 
Touring  car  ^$3000.00  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


The  Marmon  ** Forty-Eight** 

Six-cylinder,  48-80  h.  p.,  I4q-inch  wheel 
base — a large  car  with  small  car  advan- 
tages, a car  with  short  turning  ability 
which  eliminates  the  old  objections  to 
long  wheel  base  a car  of  w onderful  and 
surpassing  riding  qualities;  electric  start- 
ing and  lighting  system,  with  body  types 
to  meet  every  requirement  and  corre- 
sponding equipment.  Touring  car 
$5000.00  f.  o.  b.  factory. 
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seemed  to  him  to  fit  his  friend’s  requirements 
exactly. 

Had  this  dealer  not  made  a practice  of  keeping  close 
to  traveling  men  he  would  never  have  obtain^  this 
suggestion.  Incidentally  it  proved  a lever  of  much 
importance  in  extending  his  business.  'J'he  salesman 
had  never  sold  him  verj'  much.  But  the  dealer  had 
always  welcomed  him,  and  this  special  afternoon  had 
detained  him  in  town  to  dine  with  him  and  spend 
the  night,  instead  of  letting  him  pass  on  to  a small 
city  a few  miles  away  and  put  up  at  a hotel.  The 
friendship  here  paid. 

A salesman  for  a chemical  house  looked  in  one  day 
to  see  a customer  of  his,  a foundryman.  He  found 
his  friend — for  here  was  another  case  of  real  com- 
mercial friendship,  the  foundryman  realizing  that  he 
could  pick  up  a good  many  suggestions  of  value  from 
the  brisk,  active,  experienced  young  fellow  — in  a 
quandary.  An  annoying  thing  had  happened  and  it 
was  going  to  cost  the  “ boss  ” money.  To  devise  a 
plan  that  could  beat  it  was  beyond  his  skill.  When 
“Jim”  came  in  he  commenced*  to  brighten  up.  In 
a few  moments  he  had  told  “ Jim  ” the  whole  story. 

It  was  a very  simple  little  matter,  after  all.  The 
foundryman  had  to  buy  any  amount  of  old  iron,  and 


he  had  agents  out  all  over  the  countryside  hunting 
bargains  for  him.  An  unusual  rush  of  orders  had 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  get  a decidedly  large 
supply  of  metal  on  hand  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
he  had  so  informed  his  agents.  One  of  them  had  pur- 
chased a large  number  of  old  iron  flasks. 

The  problem  was  this:  The  flasks  were  unwieldy 
and  of  such  a size  that  they  could  not  be  loaded  into 
a car  in  such  a manner  as  to  give  the  foundry  the 
benefit  of  the  minimum  weight.  It  would  cost  as 
much  to  get  men  to  break  up  the  flasks  as  they  were 
worth  for  old  iron.  The  foundryman  was  seriously 
put  out  with  his  buyer  for  the  mistake.  He  was  not 
a very  good  loser,  and  he  was  very  much  disgruntled. 

“ Jim  ” was  sympathetic.  He  had  helped  the  fouii- 
dryman  out  before  with  some  ingenious  ideas.  He  at 
once  said  that  he  would  take  a run  out  and  get  a 
look  at  the  flasks  that  afternoon,  if  it  was  convenient. 
The  town  where  they  were  was  on  his  way. 

Volunteer  service  may  not,  ordinarily,  be  valuable, 
but  this  was  a case  where  it  was.  VYhen  the  two 
reached  the  place  where  the  flasks  lay,  it  seemed  as 
though  they  covered  several  acres  of  ground.  They 
were  a bargain,  sure  enough,  if  there  were  only  some 
way  of  getting  the  benefit  of  the  freight  rate  with 
them.  It  seemed  a pity  that,  as  they  were,  they  were 
such  a “ lemon.” 


The  foundryman  was  worse  “ stumped  ” than  ever 
when  he  got  on  the  ground.  It  looked  like  an  im- 
possible proposition  to  him.  What  made  it  seem 
worse  was  that  he  found  out  that  he  could  buy  any 
number  more  flasks  at  the  same  price. 

But  the  traveling  salesman  was  very  cheerful  about 
it.  He  took  a good  look  around  and  then  said: 

“ I see  it.” 

“You  do?” 

“ Yes.  Easy.  Cold  weather  to-day.  Mighty  cold. 
Promises  to  be  cold  for  several  days.  Let’s  get  the 
weather  to  help  us.” 

“How’s  that?” 

“ Fill  the  flasks  with  water  from  a hose.  The 
water  will  freeze,  and  the  expansion  into  ice  will 
burst  the  walls.” 

The  plan  was  highly  successful.  The  foundryman 
not  only  followed  it  out,  but  bought  all  the  flasks  he 
could,  and  found  the  purchase  prohtable.  It  gave 
him  an  idea  that  he  followed  with  great  success  in 
the  purchase  of  a class  of  utensils  of  old  iron  that 
was  usuallv  avoided  by  foundrymen  on  account  of 
the  cost  of  breaking  them  up.  He  timed  the  pur- 
chases for  the  cold  months  of  the  year  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  weather  and  break  the  vessels 
in  the  manner  described.  The  practice  is  so  general 
to-day  that  it  is  no  longer  considered  wonderful. 
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FEW  nights  ago,  when  I had  rushed 
out  to  catch  the  midnight  post,  the 
brilliant  stars  and  the  nipping  win- 
ter air  tempted  me  to  a nocturnal 
vagabondage.  From  Highgate  Vil- 
lage I struck  down  Hampstead  Lane 
past  the  gardens  and  fantastic  man- 
sion of  that  romantic  Russian  exile, 
the  Grand-Duke  Michael.  In  an- 
other fifteen  minutes  I stood  before  “The  Spaniards,” 
an  old,  historic  tavern  on  the  borders  of  Hampstead 
Heath. 

The  venerable  inn  seemed  asleep.  There  was  only  a 
faint,  wavering  glow  from  the  windows  of  the  tep- 
room.  The  round-faced  bar-maid  was  lighting  her 
candle  and  on  her  way  to  bed.  Beyond  the  tavern 
several  tall  cedars  lifted  their  flat,  thin  crowns  against 
the  stars.  Under  these  cedars  I knew  there  was  a 
wooden  bench.  I was  now'  drawn  toward  this  bench 
by  the  irresistible  tugging  of  my  memories.  And 
about  this  seat  my  thoughts  began  to  play  like  sum- 
mer lightning  about  a hill.  The  thoughts  were  sad 
enough — refle.xes  of  the  everlasting  pulse,  the  rhythm 
of  the  world's  pain. 

Yes,  here  was  the  same  old  bench.  The  cedars 
towered  over  it  like  immense  umbrellas.  And  in  front 
the  Heath  dropped  sheerly  and  spread  away  into  a vast 
jumble  of  darkness  about  whose  edges  the  limits  of 
Golder’s  Green  and  Finchley  hung^like  stranded  yellow 
stars. 

It  was  on  a mellow  September  afternoon  some  six 
years  ago  that  we  had  come  hither  to  roam  about  the 
Heath,  and  then  wound  up  with  a supper  of  beef- 
steaks, salads,  and  tankards  of  ale  at  “ The  Span- 
iards.” Middleton,  1 well  remember,  had  been  the 
gayest  of  the  party.  His  exuberance  had  been  so  un- 
controllable that  when  we  came  to  this  open  space  be- 
fore the  bench  he  had  crouched  down  in  the  dust  cross- 


legged  like  a tailor  or  a Turk,  and  flung  out  his  arms 
toward  the  misty,  green  distances, 

“Where  is  my  lily  maid?”  he  bellowed.  “I  want 
my  lily  maid!” 

Very  piratical  Richard  Middleton  looked  with  his 
slouch  hat,  his  cumbrous  figure,  his  plump  face,  with 
its  curlv  black  beard.  An  old  lady  looked  on  with 
shocked'  eyes;  a pippin-cheeked  nurse-girl,  taking 
Middleton’s  heart-cry  as  some  new  mad  method  of 
striking  up  a flirtation,  and  frightened  by  it,  trundled 
her  pink  infant  out  of  range.  Our  president,  who  was 
lean  and  solemn  and  of  the  Celtic  school,  tapped  the 
rhapsodical  Middleton  on  the  shoulder.  We  then 
swarmed  into  the  upper  room  at  the  tavern,  feasted, 
drank,  joked,  and  recited  poetry — chiefly  our  own. 
For  we  were  the  “ New  Bohemians,”  a literary  club 
founded  by  Stephen  Phillips,  Hilaire  Belloc,  and  Gil- 
bert Chesterton,  and  we  were  merry  as  costers  on  a 
bank  holidav. 

In  those'  days  Richard  Middleton’s  poetry  was 
largely  inspired*  by  visionary  “ lily-maids  ’’  and  “ fair 
wliite' women  ” — who  were  sometimes  red.  These  bi- 
zarre and  fantastic  ladies  lorded  it  in  the  poems  he 
used  to  read  us  at  our  weekly  meetings  at  “The 
Prince’s  Head  ” in  the  Strand.  He  worshiped  Swin- 
burne and  Dowson  and  Symons  and  flamed  valiantly 
as  a modern  pagan.  At  times  he  was  as  effusive  as 
some  exhilarated  young  Pan;  then,  again,  sullen  and 
morose  as  a Trappist  monk,  settling  deep  down  into 
his  chair,  puffing  at  his  pipe,  and  opening  his  bearded 
lips  only  to  curse  the  idols  of  the  day. 

Last  year  in  Brussels  he  took  his  own  life.  He 
had  sung  about  life,  but  had  not  solved  it.  The 
strings  of  the  lyre  had  liecome  iron  bars.  Through 
these  in  moments  wlien  his  poetic  exuberance  left  him, 
he  saw  the  vistas  of  life,  like  Vdeak  and  ashen  streets, 
stretch  before  him  in  hopeless  perspectives.  There 
was  always  something  heavy,  something  tragic  that 
dragged  at  the  plumes  of  this  singer.  When  his  spirit 
rested  or  recovered  from  its  ecstasies,  then  it  sank  like 
lead.  He  was  one  of  the  race  of  Ajax.  For  his  gift  to 
the  world  he  expected  a trifling  bounty  in  return. 
All  that  he  asked  of  it  in  return  for  his  songs  was 
£150  a year,  less  than  the  wages  of  a street-sweeper  in 
Manhattan.  The  young  poet  was  winning  his  audi- 
ence; the  beat  English  rejrtiav’s  and  weeklies-were  print- 
ing his  i»rose  and  ver?/^  And-ret,  perh^l  ^re  was 
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not  forthcoming  out  of  these  that  modest  sum  for 
which  he  said  that  he  might  have  lived  in  comfort  at 
Brussels.  A fatal  impatience  or  despair  had  come 
upon  him.  It  was  not  sudden,  I believe.  I had  noticed 
the  sad  retrospection  of  his  last  articles.  He,  scarcely 
thirty,  was  writing  of  his  boyhood  days!  Had  the 
kind,  blind  world  but  known  of  his  want,  a thousand 
purses  would  have  flown  open.  But  such  money,  or 
such  food,  would  not  have  appeased  this  poet — ^nor 
any  poet.  The  world  always  opens  its  eyes  and  ears, 
its  doors  and  its  purses  after  the  poet  has  been  stolen 
away.  'Then,  too,  the  repentant  critics  open  their 
mouths  and  enthusiastically  announce  their  wonder  at 
the  dead  man’s  work.  So  it  has  been  with  Middleton. 
His  splendid  but  still  unripe  talents  have  been  exag- 
gerated into  supreme  genius. 

From  the  hapless  Middleton  my  thoughts  flew  to 
Francis  Thompson,  another  victim  of  his  own  genius 
and  that  dreadful  law  which  says  that  only  death  may 
herald  it  to  the  world.  Recently,  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Alice  Meynell,  the  distinguished  poetess,  who,  with 
her  husband,  did  so  much  to  soften  the  last  days  of 
the  unfortunate  mystic,  I was  reminded  vividly  of  his 
tragic  fate.  To  this  lady,  her  husband,  and  daughters, 
Thompson  wrote  some  of  his  most  opulent  and  moving 
lines,  and  their  home  is  full  of  memories  of  him. 

Never  do  I pass  by  bustling  Charing  Cross  without 
thinking  of  the  lines  he  wove  about  that  grimy  ter- 
minus where  Jacob’s  dream  came  to  him: 

“The  angels  keep  their  ancient  places — 

Turn  but  a stone  and  start  a wing! 

Tis  ye,  ’tis  your  estranged  faces 

That  miss  the  many-splendored  thing.” 

Fleet  Street,  stained  with  all  its  dark  and  sinister 
memories  of  the  men  of  genius  it  has  devoured,  will 
hereafter  be  deemed  still  more  sordid  because  it  was 
a long  Gethsemane  for  this  spier  of  celestial  visions, 
this  devotee  of  ecstatic  song — to  whom,  j>erhaps,  its 
gray  pavements  became  car|wted  with  flowers  that 
never  grew  on  earth,  and  all  its  clash  and  roar  trans- 
formed into  harmonious  choral  thunders.  Yet  here  it 
was  that  he  trudged  in  the  mud,  that  London  mud 
whose  touch  corrodes  the  soul,  a wistful,  helpless  dere- 
lict in  the  gray  metropolis.  Sick  and  starved,  ragged 
of  beard  and  out  at  toes,  he  stood  in  the  gutter  sell- 
ing matches  or  springing  forward  to  open  cab-doors 
for  a miserable  copper  or  two.  In  his  later,  more  pros- 
perous days  of  writing  and  reviewing  for  The  Academy 
and  The  Athenwum,  he  might  have  been  seen  walking 
along  the  Strand,  his  large  eyes  sunk  fathom-deep  in 
dreams,  a being  living  in  another  world,  with  the 
]irinted  lumber  of  this  one  in  a bag  under  his  arm 
and  its  shadows  in  his  heart. 

“ One  stricken  from  his  birth 
With  curse 
Of  destinate  verse. 

Deaf  is  he  to  the  world’s  tongue, 

He  scorneth  for  his  song 
I’he  loud 

Shouts  of  the  crowd.” 

Despite  the  praise  and  assistance  given  him  by  Cov- 
entry Patmore,  the  Meynells,  and  Wilfrid  Scawen 
Blunt,  it  was  not  until  Death  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
throat  of  this  seraphic  singer  that  Thompson’s  music 
streamed  forth  into  the  wider  world.  Then  the  usual 
inordinate  panegyrics  in  the  papers  and  still  more  in- 
ordinate echoes  of  these  in  .America.  The  presses  begin 
to  teem  with  edition  after  edition  of  his  poems — to 
enrich  the  publishers  and  appease  the  clamor  of  a 
public  which  is  supposed  not  to  care  a pin  for  poetry. 
The  Irish  Review,  which  had  rejected  his  magnificent 
essay  on  Shelley  some  years  before,  reprints  it  with  a 
pride  that  is  also  penanie.  The  name  of  another  poet 
is  set  burning  in  the  pantheon  of  the  world — an  indif- 
ferent ceremony  to  tlie  man  slumbering  oblivious  in 
the  earth.  Thus,  always  when  too  late,  the  blind  and 
blundering  people  seek  to  n axe  atonement  for  their 
neglect  of  the  immortals  set  t among  them.  Perhaps 
their  just  excuse  may  ■■  ilc'r  these  immortals  wear 
such  sorry  disguises.  ' 'r  r haps  they  still  believe 
that  a poet,  like  the  n i-  'ale,  sin^  the  sweeter 
when  his  eyes  arc  out.  i,  is  not  the  poet  whose 
eyes  are  out. 


There  was  one  poet  whose  work  was  often  quoted 
at  our  little  club,  especially  his  “Fleet  Street  Ec- 
logues,” devoutly  recited  by  some  of  the  janizaries  of 
that  world  of  press  and  paper.  As  I sat  there  under 
the  cedars  fra^ents  of  these  poems  came  to  my  ears. 

Tragic,  like  that  of  his  companions  in  song, 
was  the  fate  of  John  Davidson.  He,  above  all  other 
modern  singers,  was  of  supreme  significance  to  the 
m«^ern  world.  He  was  piercing  into  ever  Lgher  and 
thinner  airs,  his  position  in  English  poetry  was  grow- 
ing every  day  more  definite.  And  yet  he,  too,  was 
forced,  despite  a small  literary  pensi'on,  to  fight  with 
the  leaden  specter  of  want.  Visions  of  a new  beauty, 
of  a new  world,  of  new  beliefs  and  a new  humanity  had 
broken  splendidly  upon  him.  He  had  fought  and  con- 
quered the  ancient  gods  and  demons  and  stood  forth 
as  the  champion  of  a modern  world-conception.  From 
the  crucible  of  his  brain  came  the  refined  gold  of  a 
new  poetic  xocabulary.  He  had  become  an  explorer 
in  those  uncharted  domains  in  which  the  poet  of  the 
future  will  surely  move  at  ease.  In  the  end  his  dreams 
and  passions  became  so  vast  that  he  began  to  look 
upon  himself  as  some  poetic  demiurge  who  was  to 
make  over  the  world,  a modern  Amphion  singing  the 
rubbish  of  the  centuries  into  form.  Against  him  were 
arrayed  not  only  the  gigantic  inertia  of  an  indifferent 
public,  but  all  the  cumbersome  forms,  beliefs,  and 
prejudices  of  our  inherited  civilization.  Davidson  was 
plunging  his  pen  like  a probe  into,  the  mysteries  of  life 
and  the  universe;  out  of  his  poetry  a philosophy  of 
stoic  strength  was  taking  shape.  But  silence  greeted 
his  new  staves,  silence  or  sneers.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  Englishmen  who  saw'  the  gold  in  certain  teach- 
ings of  Nietzsche’s,  and  spun  it  into  song.  In  his  life 
and  in  his  death  he  fulfilled  the  standard  which 
Nietzsche  had  set  for  his  higher  order  of  men — “ I 
love  him  who  seeks  to  create  beyond  himself  and 
thereby  goes  to  ruin.” 

One  day  they  found  the  body  of  the  poet  in  a pond. 
The  little  jackdaws  of  press  and  pulpit  came  hopping 
to  pick  at  the  corpse.  But  there  was  not  the  cus- 
tomary flood  of  tardy  and  intemperate  praise  and 
glorification.  Davidson’s  appeal  had  not  lien  merely 
a lyric  or  a religious  one.  In  fact,  it  was  not  an  ap- 
peal at  all.  His  final  songs  w'ere  missiles  of  revolt 
against  the  shadowy  powers  haunting  and  oppressing 
the  race  of  man.  The  conservative  and  the  orthodox 
understood  him  sufficiently  to  regard  him  as  a fallen 
angel,  and  to  moralize  on  his  fall. 

Such,  within  a few  brief  years,  has  been  the  end  of 
three  of  England’s  most  salient  singers.  Thompson  the 
mystic,  the  poet  of  unworldly  harmonies,  obsessed  by 
an  angelic  passion,  scarcely  rescued  from  a pauper’s 
grave;  Davidson,  a new  rroniethcus,  storming  the 
strongholds  of  the  old  unworthy  gods,  sending  shafts 
of  flame  from  his  harp  like  arrows  from  a bow,  fling- 
ing himself  at  last  into  a pool  with  the  millstone  of 
his  miseries  about  his  neck.  Then  Richard  Middleton, 
a young  and  lusty  pagan  with  a nature  smoldering 
with  faunish  fire,  yet  darkened  by  some  fatal  under- 
lying  gloom — dead  in  Brussels  by  his  own  hand.  The 
echo  of  the  pistol  had  scarcely  died  away  ere  the 
trumpets  of  praise  w’ere  ringing  above  his  grave. 

In  each  of  these  poets  there  was*  perhaps  a rift 
through  which  the  bolt  of  fatality  entered,  some  open 
w'ound  unable  to  resist  the  poison  of  the  world.  But 
there  is  also  no  doubt  that  the  literary  climate  and 
topography  of  their  country  was  murderously  hostile 
to  them.  I recalled  the  words  which  Edmund  Gosse 
had  spoken  to  me  some  years  ago. 

“ In  only  one  or  two  Continental  countries  is  the 
poetic  avocation  honored  and  rewarded — but  not  in 
England — not  in  America.” 

In  England  the  patriotic  jinglers  or  the  bards  of 
orthotloxy.  blood,  and  bibles  reap  gold  and  glory;  in 
America  the  once-honored  name  of  poet  is  little  ^tter 
than  a journalist’s  jest,  or  is  cheaply  bestowed  upon 
the  tawdry  sentimentalist,  the  tiresome  “uplifter,” 
and  the  corrupt  minstrel  in  slang  or  dialect. 

Here  a wind  came  up,  took  hold  of  the  cedars  and 
made  them  speak. 

“ It  is  an  old,  old  story,”  they  seemed  to  say.  “ We, 
too,  sing  our  songs  and  suffer.  In  the  daytime  there 
are  too  many  people  for  us  to  be  heard;  in  the  night- 
time there  is  no  onipjat^3eiH-”'t  I frOm 
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The  Trouble  in  the 

0OURTEEN  new  industrial  stores.  Finally,  in  October,  just  a little 

stocks  listed  on  the  New  before  the  trouble  began,  California  Pe- 

York  Stock  Exchange  during  troleum  listed  on  the  exchange  $12,000,000 

the  summer  and  fall  of  last  of  its  common  and  $10,000,000  of  its  pre- 
year show,  at  the  time  of  ferred. 

writing,  an  average  decline  In  the  main,  a good  deal  of  success 
s and  one-half  points.  Meas-  attended  these  flotations.  Not  all  of  them 

ured  in  dollars,  the  shrinkage  amounts  to  rose  equally  in  price  after  being  admitted 

over  eighty-four  millions.  This,  in  cold  to  trading  on  the  “ Board,”  but  in  the 

figures,  is  the  outcome  of  last  year’s  craze  majority  of  cases  conspicuous  advances 

over  the  “ new  industrials,”  when  the  pub-  took  place.  Where  the  public  was  mis- 

lic,  refusing  to  touch  the  standard  divi-  trustful  of  the  standard  “rails”  and  the 

dend-payers,  rushed  in  and  loaded  itself  seasoned  industrials,  it  showed  itself 

up  with  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars’  rather  well  dispgsed  toward  the  shares  in 

worth  of  shares  put  out  by  manufacturing  thes^  companies  engaged  in  various  forms 

and  trading  concerns.  of  business  reputed  to  be  most  profitable. 

It  was  early  last  summer  that  the  boom  And  by  those  in  charge  of  the  flotation 

in  the  new'  industrials  really  got  under  of  the  new  issues,  this  feeling  was  care- 
way. Before  that  a number  of  new’  issues  fully  cultivated.  With  one  or  tw’o  con- 

had  bt‘en  successfully  launched,  but  it  spicuous  exceptions,  the  market  in  these 

was  only  then  that  it  was  demonstrated  new  shares  was  so  well  “ taken  care  of  ” 

that  the*  demand  for  securities  of  this  sort  that  buyers  who  came  in  even  after  the 

was  such  as  to  allow  of  their  issue  on  a advance  was  well  under  way  were  fully 

really  big  scale.  That  fact  having  been  satisfied  with  the  paper  profits  they  were 

established,  however,  no  time  w'as  lost.  allow'ed  to  make. 

One  after  another  the  great  manufacturing  In  October  Woolworth  common  sold  at 
and  merchandising  companies,  which  up  to  117%,  and  as  late  as  .January  2d  of  this 

that  time  bad  never  appealed  to  the  gen-  year  at  112.  It  is  at  present  selling 

eral  investment  public  for  funds,  created  in  the  SO’s.  In  November  of  last  year 

sreat  issues  of  common  and  preferred  Rumely  common  sold  a point  above  par, 

shares  and  got  them  listed  on  the  stock  and  during  the  second  week  in  January 

exchange.  Mexican  Petroleum  led  off,  in  was  still  as  high  as  92%.  It  is  at 

April,  listing  on  the  exchange  $4,000,000  present  quoted  at  less  than  half  of  the 

of  common  stock  and  an  equal  amount  of  latter  figure.  Goodrich  common  sold  at 

preferred.  M.  Rumely  Company,  manu-  81  last  September,  and  at  the  beginning 

facturers  of  agricultural  machinery,  came  of  January  was  still  around  70.  It  is 

next,  listing  on  the  exchange  in  May  $20,-  in  the  lower  SO’s  now. 

000,000  of  common  and  preferred.  June  What  is  the  matter?  What  has  hap- 
saw  the  listing  of  $27,000,000  of  Stude-  pened?  Here  only  about  six  months  ago 

baker  common  and  $13,000,000  of  Stude-  these  shares  were  the  only  ones  investors 

baker  preferred,  $50,000,000  of  Woolworth  would  buy.  Now  they  won’t  have  them, 

common,  and  $15,000,000  of  Woolworth  apparently,  at  any  price.  Have  these 

preferred,  and  $8,000,000  of  Loose-Wiles  shares  been  “ shown  up  ” ? Has  it  turned 

(a  biscuit-manufacturing  company)  trust  out  that  they  are  not,  after  all,  the  good 

certificates.  During  July  there  were  no  investment  securities  the  public  was  led 

important  listings  of  this  class  of  shares,  to  believe? 

but  August  made  up  for  lost  time  with  No,  that  is  not  what  is  the  trouble. 

$60,000,000  of  Goodrich  common  and  $30,-  Wall  Street  is  apt  to  be  harsh  in  its  judg- 

000,000  of  preferred.  In  September  there  ments,  especially  in  a case  like  this  which 

was  listed  $5,000,000  of  the  common  stock  comes  so  close  to  its  pocket-book,  but  even 

of  the  S.  S.  Kresge  Company,  a concern  Wall  Street  is  not  impugning  the  intrin- 

operating  a chain  of  five-and-ten-cent  sic  value  of  most  of  these  shares.  Here 


“ Newer  Industrials*’ 

and  there  sharp  criticism  is  heard,  but  it  by  which  the  house  of  issue  placed  prac- 
is  almost  invariably  aimed  at  just  one  or  tically  every  share  of  the  new  stock  with 
two  of  the  new  issues.  The  “ new  indus-  its  investment  clientele,  it  came  about 
trials  ” as  a class  haven’t  been  “ shown  that'a  large  part  of  the  primary  distribu- 

up.”  It  isn’t  because  they  are  now  con-  tion  consisted  merely  of  the  placing  of 

sidered  less  valuable  from  an  investment  considerable  blocks  of  the  new  stock  with 

standpoint  that  they  are  selling  so  much  other  houses.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the 

lower.  For  that  something  entirely  dif-  later  issues,  indeed,  practically  the  whole 
ferent  is  responsible — in  the  first  place,  the  amount  was  thus  syndicated  and  re-syndi- 
way  in  which  these  new  shares  were  mar-  cated. 

keted  and  distributed,  and  in  the  second  Some  of  the  stock  thus  taken  was  actu- 
place,  the  financial  conditions  which  have  ally  distributed  to  the  investment  clientele 
since  developed.  That  is  the  combination  of  the  syndicate  participants,  but  a good 
which  has  made  the  trouble,  deal  of  it  was  not.  A number  of  houses 

When  these  new  industrial  shares  were  took  stock  (getting  it,  of  course,  below  the 

first  brought  out  they  were  marketed  in  market)  for  the  sole  purpose  of  retailing 

the  most  careful  and  thorough  manner.  it  to  their  own  customers.  Others,  how- 

No  pains  were  spared  to  get  them  into  ever,  had  no  such  object  in  view.  Issue 

genuine  investors’  hands — ^to  get  them  after  issue  had  been  a “ success  ” — that 

placed  where  they  could  be  relied  upon  to  is  to  say,  had  risen  substantially  in  price 

stay  and  not  come  back  on  the  market.  after  being  listed.  Why,  then,  these 

Such  a distributive  process . took  more  houses  figured,  distribute  their  syndicate 

time  and  entailed  a greater  selling  ex-  participation  at  all?  Why  not  simply 

pense,  but  the  bankers  handling  these  hold  on  to  it,  and,  when  the  market  in  the 

earlier  issues  considered  it  well  worth  stock  had  been  “ made  ” and  the  syndicate 

while.  The  business  was  new  and  the  agreement  had  expired,  sell  it  in  the  open 

houses  of  issue  proposed  to  handle  it  in  market  at  the  advanced  price? 

such  a way  as  to  obviate  all  danger  of  a With  firms  all  over  the  “Street”  carry- 
“ come  back  ” on  themselves.  ing  a little  of  this  and  that  new  industrial 

As  the  great  success  of  these  first  issues  for  their  own  account,  it  is  no  wonder 

stimulated  others,  however,  and  compe-  that  their  example  was  followed  by  indi- 

tition  for  the  business  increased,  the  vidual  buyers  of  securities.  If  this  secur- 

earlier  careful  methods  of  distribution  ity  weren’t  “ good  ” from  a price  stand- 

underwent  a good  deal  of  modification.  point,  these  firms’  customers  told  them- 

Wherever  it  was  possible  readily  to  place  selves,  why  would  the  house  be  carrying 

the  new  shares  with  genuine  investment  a block  of  it  for  its  own  account?  On  that 

buyers,  that  was,  of  course,  done.  But  the  theory,  a very  considerable  amount  of 

profits  in  handling  the  business  having  buying  took  place — ^not  by  people  who  had 

been  reduced  through  competition,  and  the  looked  into  the  stock  and  believed  in  it, 

speedy  “ moving  ” of  each  issue  having  but  by  people  who  figured  that  the  stock 

become  a distinct  object,  bankers  became  was  going  to  be  put  up  in  price  and  so 

less  discriminating  as  to  the  parties  with  was  a “purchase.” 

whom  the  shares  were  placed.  If  the  All  this  time,  therefore,  there  was  going 
stock  could  be  sold  to  bona  fide  investors  on  a steady  change  in  the  character  of  the 

where  it  would  “ stay  put,”  so  much  the  buyers  of  the  new  shares.  In  the  begin- 

better.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  some  other  ning  they  had  been  mostly  individual  in- 

house  was  willing  to  come  in  and  take  vestors,  people  who  had  money  to  invest 

off  the  hands  of  the  issuing  house  a block  and  who  bought  these  securities  with  their 

of  the  stock  for  distribution  among  its  own  money  for  the  purpose  of  putting 

own  clients,  it  was  an  opportunity  not  to  them  away.  But  now,  instead  of  moderate 

be  passed  by.  And  so,  instead  of  the  amounts  of  the  new  shares  being  placed 

original  painstaking  distributive  process  (Continued  on  page  26) 


Three  Purses  of  Gold 

$2000.00 — $500.00 — $500.00  to  successful  Artists  painting  a great  subject, 


Dangerous  Servants” 


The  purpose  of  this  competition  is  to  secure  original 
paintings  so  skilfully  executed  that  they  will  express 
certain  human  experiences  and  send  them  clearly  to 
the  mind  of  any  observer. 

Preliminary  color  sketches  are  expected. 

The  judges  select  six  of  the  most  promising  and 
notify  the  six  artists,  who  can  then  finish  in  oil. 

The  principal  figures  to  be  not  less  than  one -third 
life  size. 

When  the  six  finished  paintings  have  been  passed 
upon  by  the  judges,  the  artist  accorded  first  prize  will 
receive  a purse  of  S20(K).00  gold.  Each  of  two  others 
will  receive  second  prizes  of  $500.00  gold.  The  re- 
maining three  pictures  will  be  returned  to  their  ownei-s. 

Ownership  in  each  of  the  accepted  pictures  will  be 
transferred  to  me  and  they  will  be  hung  in  my  collec- 
tion at  Battle  Creek.  Plainly  printed  rules  governing 
the  contest  will  be  furnished  by  mail  on  request. 

Each  artist  should  thoroughly  consider  the  subject, 
and  absorb  the  facts  in  order  to  produce  a great  work 
combining  realism  and  art  with  such  skill  that  the 
finished  picture  will  tell  the  story  of  three  servants  who 
appear  in  many  men’s  lives,  and  who  might  be  valu- 
able if  used  only  as  ser\'ants  in  time  of  need,  but  from 
familiarity  become  tyrannous  and  cruel  masters. 

They  gain  a power  that  seems  hypnotic,  under 
which  the  employer  appears  powerless  to  dismiss  them 
even  when  their  smiling  faces  and  alluring  promises 
are  later  followed  by  demoniacal  grins  of  contempt 
as  they  rob  him  of  health,  power  to  properly  conduct 
his  affairs,  and  frequently  humiliate  him  before  others. 

Carefully  observe  the  men  you  know,  and  perhaps 
studv  yourself  and  your  acquaintance  with  these  three 
servant,  TOBACCO,  ALCOHOL  and  COFFEE. 

It  will  prove  a most  interesting  occupation  if  con- 
ducted without  prejudice  either  way.  (The  writer 
has  “enjoyed”  some  personal  experience.) 

Start  with  the  premise  that  each  one  is  a well-known 
drug,  two  of  them  of  impMtSnce  in  certain  londi- 


tions  of  human  disease,  when  administered  by  a skilful 
physician.  Hence  at  such  rare  times,  and  when  un- 
der control,  these  servants  are  useful.  But  drugs  are 
intended  to  combat  disease  and  their  use  otherwise  is 
resented  by  Nature. 

Certain  punishment  in  some  form  or  other,  light  or 
heavy,  sooner  or  later  is  sure  to  follow  continued  use. 

Frequently  men  assert,  “ they  don’t  hurt  me.”  Let  us 
mo.st  earnestly  wish  they  never  would,  for  most  men 
of  that  mind  can’t  dismiss  the.se  domineering  seiwants. 

By  watching  men  who  are  now  being  ruled,  it  will 
be  observed  that  they  use  the  Whi.skey,  Tobacco,  or 
Coffee  in  a search  for  nerve  rest  and  happiness. 

Think  it  over  carefully  and  see  how  close  you  come 
to  that  conclusion. 

Now  suppose  that  no  harm  to  the  body,  mind,  busi- 
ness or  friends  resulted  from  a man’s  keeping  well 
drugged  day  by  day,  certainly  ifb  one  could  then  ob- 
ject. But  when  the  final  breakdown  of  the  nervous 
system  shows  itself  in  weakemetl  heart,  or  failure  of 
some  other  organs,  caused  by  the  lack  of  nervous 
power  to  properly  operate  them,  then  we  realize  that 
the  daily  introduction  of  the  drug  was  permitted  by 
Nature  under  mild  protest  at  first,  but  a rigid  account- 
ing demanded  later  on. 

So  long,  however,  as  the  user  of  drugs  harbors  the  be- 
lief that  they  bring  him  happiness  be  will  stick  to  them. 

A man,  in  a supreme  effort,  to  rid  himself  of  the 
whiskey  habit,  may  go  to  some  cure  and  be  helped, 
but  whenever  he  again  believes  that  whiskey  will  bring 
him  happiness  and  forgets  the  hurts  and  humiliation, 
he  will  go  back  to  it. 

So  with  the  man  dominated  by  Coffee  or  Tobacco. 
When  he  runs  for  a car  and  his  “Coffee  heart”  or 
“Tobacco  heart”  fails  him  and  sudden  death  looks 
possible,  or  when  some  other  ugly  symptoms  appear, 
he  may  break  the  hypnotic  sjadl  for  a time,  but  go  back 
some  day  when  he  is  better  £nd  thinks  a little  of  his 
pet  drug  would  make  him  happy.  Once  he  shakes 


himself  entirely  free  from  the  hypnotic  spell  and 
fixes  his  mind  steadfast  on  the  fact  that  health, 
strength  of  muscle  and  mind,  power  to  do  things  and 
win  and  hold  position,  bring  happiness,  and  when  he 
remembers  that  haven  of  rest,  the  peaceful  sleep  of  an 
undrugged  body,  he  will  never  go  back,  for  he  knows 
the  falsehood  behind  the  promi^  of  the  servant  who 
abused  him  so  cruelly. 

That’s  the  story.  It  will  not  be  believed  by  the  man 
still  in  the  hypnotic  dream  of  “drug  happiness”  until 
some  day  Old  Mother  Nature,  tired  of  mild  protests, 
will  give  him  a sound  trouncing  and,  with  blinking 
eyes  and  returning  consciousness,  he  will  begin  to 
wonder  if  the  story  isn’t  true  after  all. 

It  seems,  at  first  thought,  a pity  that  Nature  will  not 
allow  tired  and  worried  mankind  a surcease  from 
weariness  by  drugging  and  not  demand  the  wretched 
bill,  but  Nature’s  law  is  fixed,  and  finally  man  comes 
into  the  knowledge  that  only  real  peace  and  happiness 
are  enjoyed  by  a clean,  clear  mind  operating  in  har- 
mony with  a perfect  and  undrugged  body. 

Get  that  great  fact  clearly  into  your  consciousness. 

There  will  doubtless  be  a variety  of  ideas  as  to  the 
most  effective  way  to  tell  the  storj'^  with  a brush. 

The  ingenuity  of  each  artist  will  have  full  play. 

Each  servant  should  depict  in  some  manner  one  of 
the  drugs  and  be  shown  with  a beautiful,  alluring  face, 
also  some  hint  of  an  unhealthy  body,  possibly  with  a 
partly  hidden  dagger.  In  some  way  tell  the  story  of 
deceit,  the  fascinating  promises  of  rest  and  peace  to  be 
redeemed  in  pain  and  distress. 

“There’s  a Reason”  for  the  picture;  let  the  reason 
show  forth  in  it. 

All  preliminarj’^  sketches  must  be  presented  before 
July  Ist,  1913,  and  the  fini.shed  pictures  before  Sept. 
15th,  1913. 

Artists  who  may  be  interested  can  address  the 
undersigned  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Original  fro  ft 
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White  sheep  give  more  wool 
than  black  sheep — there  are 
more  of  them. 


REMINGTON  stenographers  do 
more  of  the  world’s  work  than  other 
stenographers — there  are  more  of 
them. 

Nature  only  knows  why  there  are  more 
white  sheep  than  black. 

All  the  world  knows  why  there  are 
more  Remington  operators  than  others. 
REMINGTON  is  the  machine  in 
which  the  most  operators  have  confi- 
dence— and  the  machine  which  gives 
them  the  confidence  to  make  good. 


REMINGTON  is  the  machine  in 
which  the  majority  of  good  business 
schools  have  confidence — the  confi- 
dence to  turn  out  competent,  efficient 
operators — the  thing  on  which  the  veiy 
life  of  those  schools  depends. 

REMINGTON  is  the  machine  in 
which  business  men  and  business 
houses  have  confidence — because*  the 
big  majority  of  good  stenographers  are 
Remington  trained  and  “go  to  work 
the  first  day  without  breaking  in.  ’ ’ 


12,500,000  Remington  Letters 

mailed  in  the  United  States  every  business  day  in  the  year. 

Isn’t  that  the  answer  to  the  question,  “which  machine?”  for  your  office? 
Throughout  the  world  Remington  is  a synonym  for  typewriter  efficiency. 
It  is  the  voice  of  the  business  world. 

Remington 

Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


New  Edition 

The  GREAT 
RELIGIONS 
Of  the  WORLD 

by  Eminent  Authorities 

Including  Mohammedanism, 
Confucianism,  Buddhism, 
Brahmanism,Judaism,  Chris- 
tianity, and  other  systems 
which  represent  the  sacred 
beliefs  of  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  human  race.  New 
material  has  been  added  un- 
der each  heading,  bringing 
the  work  up  to  date  in  ever}'^ 
particular. 
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AUCTION 

BRIDGE 

By  E.  V.  SHEPARD 

“Knickerbocker  Whist  Club. 

“ I have  read  all  the  books  on 
Auction  Bridge.  E.  V.  Shepard’s  is 
the  best  of  them  all.  I doubt  if  a 
better  one  will  ever  be  written. 
Other  writers  teach  by  illustrative 
hands  which  you  may  never  hold. 
He  gives  simple  rules  for  bidding  and 
playing  any  hand  possible  to  deal. 
Every  feature  of  the  game  is  dis- 
cussed in  a way  to  aid  both  beginner 
and  expert  player.  He  gives  valu- 
able facts  concerning  the  game  which 
have  never  before  been  put  in  con- 
crete form.  The  rules  are  clear, 
practical,  and  easy  to  remember. 
The  work  is  not  based  upon  personal 
opinion,  but  is  founded  upon  mathe- 
matical facts.  No  other  writer  has 
ever  delved  in  the  principles  of  the 
game  to  an  equal  extent.  The  re- 
sults as  given  through  his  simple  rules 
are  startlingly  clear.  Every  player 
should  own  a copy  of  this  work. 

“Alexander  L.  Robinson,  M.L 
“Vice-President.” 
l6mo.  Flexible  Cloth.  $1.00  net 

l^arper  & Brothers,  New  York 


The  Knapper  and  His  Trade 

Hidden  away  in  an  unfrequented  corner 
of  England  is  a flourishing  industry  of 
which  the  world  at  large  knows  nothing. 
This  is  the  manufacture  of  bogus  prehis- 
toric implements  and  relics.  In  Brandon, 
in  the  low  country  about  Ely,  Hves  a com- 
munity of  “ knappers,”  or  flint-clippers, 
who  use  much  the  same  tools  and  work  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  men  of  the 
Neolithic  Age. 

In  this  little  byway  of  England  the 
“ knapper  ” finds  his  material  ready  to 
hand  in  the  extensive  strata  of  flint  lying 
amid  the  chalk  beneath  the  surface. 
Shafts  are  sunk  direct  to  the  “ floor- 
stone,”  and  from  these  burrows  are  made 
into  the  challk.  This  mining  is  all  done 
in  the  most  primitive  fashion,  as  these 
knappers  for  the  most  part  work  singly, 
without  fear  of  syndicates  or  “ corners.” 
Each  has  his  own  ” claim  ” and  his  own 
workshop.  Quite  often,  though,  he  em- 
ploys help  in  getting  his  wares  ready  for 
market.  The  claim  is  about  a man’s 
length,  and  three  feet  wide.  Generally  he 
digs  down  about  thirty-five  feet,  and  from 
thence  in  a horizontal  or  slanting  line  as 
best  suits  his  purpose.  His  pick  is  shaped 
like  a figure  seven,  and  he  goes  down  the 
shaft  by  toe-holes,  ascending  by  the  same 
means,  with  the  blocks  of  flint  on  his 
head.  His  workshop,  like  his  mining,  is 
also  primitive,  being  a rude,  cheap  shed 
in  his  garden,  the  only  fittings  of  which 
are  a block  of  oak  tree  trunk,  rather 
smaller  than  a butcher’s  block,  a seat,  a 
little  stove  to  dry  the  flint,  pails,  and 
some  old  tin  cans. 

We  bad  generally  supposed  that  flint- 
locks went  out  of  use  about  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  but  these  knap- 
pers still  find  the  steadiest  and  most 
important  branch  of  their  industry  the 
supplying  of  flints  for  this  old-iashioned 
fire-arm.  Five  million  flints  leave  Brandon 
a year.  The  flints  are  carefully  packed  in 
small  bags,  and  these  in  turn  are  packed 
in  straw  to  prevent  the  edges  from  getting 
chipped. 

Wliere  do  these  relics  of  bygone  days 
go?  To  make  muskets  for  the  negroes 
in  Africa.  Some  are  shipped  to  South 
America  and  China.  As  yet  there  has 
been  no  decline  in  the  demand.  Another 
odd  shipment  was  made  during  the  Boer 
War  when  fourteen  thousand  tinder  flints 
were  sent  to  British  troops  so  that  they 
could  get  light  when  wet  ruined  the 
matches. 

“ Remains  of  the  Neolithic  Age,”  now  to 
be  found  in  many  museums  and  private 
collections,  were  manufactured  by  this 
little  community  in  England.  They  con- 
sider their  business  entirely  legitimate, 
and  in  a way  it  is,  for  it  is  the  shrewd, 
unscrupulous  middleman  who  sells  for  a 
goodly  price  these  “ valuable  antiques  ” to 
the  innocent.  A great  many  schools  and 
public  educational  institutions  are  sup- 
plied by  these  knappers,  and,  whether  the 
objects'are  known  to  be  imitations  or  not, 
they  are  much  more  valuable  than  dia- 
grams or  illustrations  in  the  teaching  of 
history  and  geology. 

“ Flaking  ” the  flint  can  only  be  done  by 
the  mo.st  expert  worker.  Taking  a large 
block,  he  will,  by  deft  strokes  of  his  ham- 
mer, get  flakes  from  three  to  five  feet  in* 
len^h,  struck  so  thin  there  will  be  a 
ridge  running  through  the  middle.  These 
are  the  first  stage  of  the  musket  flint. 
The  flake  is  then  held  over  a small  iron  up- 
right on  the  wooden  block  and  struck  off 
and  chipped  in  the  required  size  for  the 
lock.  The  process  of  chipping  is  called 
“ knapping.” 

Surprises  are  frequent  in  the  knapper’s 
work,  for  often  certain  implements  are 
shaped  quite  by  accident  in  the  chipping. 
Sometimes  it  is  a spear  head,  sometimes  a 
chisel.  One  of  these  “ accidents  ” seen  in 
the  making  was  a perfect  chisel  sloped  to 
a beautiful  long  edge,  with  a back  piece 
easily  fitted  into  a bone  or  piece  of  stick. 
One  stroke  of  this  implement  cut  through 
a stick  of  wood.  Another  tool  unex- 
pectedly produced  was  an  auger.  A most 
intelligent  and  expert  worker  among  these 
men  believes  that  Neolithic  man  was  left- 
handed,  as  the  augers  that  have  been  found 
must  be  turned  from  right  to  left. 

How  can  we  detect  the  difference  be- 
tween the  imitation  and  the  genuine  an- 
tique? The  expert  knapper  knows.  The 
genuine  flint  implement  of  ages  gone  is 
dark  in  color,  and  beautifully  smooth  on 
every  part  of  it.  The  other  may  look 
smooth,  but  with  good  eyesight  or  a mag- 
nifying-glass you  will  find  little  chipped 
spots  which  *it  has  been  impossible  to 
smooth.  “ Relics  ” are  boiled  in  a kettle 
for  six  Aveeks  to  give  them  an  appearance 
of  age.  but  this  look  of  antiquity  comes 
off  if  put  to  the  test.  Examine  closely, 
and  you  will  see  that  these  products  of 
the  kettle  are  not  shiny  to  the  extreme 
I edge. 

Knapping,  called  the  oldest  industry  in 
I England,  is  not  a healthful  occupation,  as 
j the  flint  splinters  often  enter  the  lungs; 

I -(till  tlie  work  seems  to  have  descended 
:rom  father  to  son  for  many  generations, 
j Oescended  from  remote  times,  along  with 
I the  work  are  some  strange  words  and 


phrases  apparently  related  to  no  known 
language.  For  instance,  when  a flint  ex- 
cavator wants  to  say  he  is  taking  out 
stones  on  the  slant,  he  explains  that  he  is 
bubberbatching  on  the  sosh.” 


The  King’s  Six  Thrones 

Ki.ng  George  has  six  thrones.  One 
would  naturally  suppose  that  the  King 
would  “sit  upon  his  throne”  at  Windsor 
— that  that,  so  to  speak,  would  be  the 
“ official  throne.”  While,  however,  there 
are  both  a throne  and  a throne-room  in 
that  ancient  palace,  the  Windsor  throne 
is  probably  the  very  last  one  of  all  where- 
on one  might  find  the  English  sovereign. 

The  throne  at  Buckingham  Palace  is 
the  more  generally  used,  inasmuch  as  the 
greater  number  of  ceremonial  functions 
occur  there. 

The  King  of  England  may  be  said  to 
have  a set  of  thrones.  In  the  ca&e  of  one 
throne — the  coronation  chair  at  West- 
minster Abbey — he  certainly  uses  it  but 
once.  This  is  the  worm-eaten,  battered, 
lion-footed  old  oak  settle  that  contains 
the  “ Stone  of  Destiny.”  Upon  it  since 
the  days  of  Edward  II.  have  been  crowned 
all  the  rulers  of  England.  This  chair 
might  very  well  be  called  the  “ throne  of 
the  British  Empire,”  since  it  is  by  far 
the  most  ancient  of  the  English  tlirones. 
To  be  crow’ned  the  ruler  must  sit  upon 
this  throne,  and  no  other. 

One  may  be  sure  of  one  thing,  however, 
in  this  connection — no  King  of  England, 
or  any  one  else  for  that  matter,  would 
voluntarily  seek  a seat  on  this  ancient 
throne  more  than  once,  since  it  is  a de- 
cidedly uncomfortable  resting-place.  It 
stands,  year  in  and  year  out,  in  the  Chapel 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  it  is  re- 
moved only  on  the  occasion  of  a corona- 
tion. Then,  covered  with  gold  brocade,  it 
is  set  under  the  lectern  between  the  choir 
and  the  altar. 

The  throne  with  which  the  British  pub- 
lic is  most  familiar  is  that  which  stands 
upon  a dais  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
Houses  of  Parliament  contain  another 
throne — ^that  in  the  King’s  robing-room. 
This  is  employed  by  the  King  when  he 
is  donning  his  regal  garb  previously  to 
entering  the  House  of  Peers  to  read  his 
speech. 

Another  throne  is  that  at  St.  James’s 
Palace,  which  is  a very  ordinary-looking 
building  at  the  foot  of  St.  James’s  Street. 
This  throne  is  a very  handsome  one,  stand- 
ing under  a magnificent  and  ornate 
canopy.  It  is  here  that  the  foreign 
ambassadors  who  are  accredited  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James’s  are  received. 

The  throne  at  Windsor  is  unique  in  one 
respect.  It  is  constructed  entirely  of 
ivory.  It  was  a gift  from  one  of  the 
princes  of  India. 


The  Food-value  of  Toadstools 

The  food-value  of  toadstools  has  been 
rather  discouragingly  presented  by  . Pro- 
fessor Somerville  Hastings  in  a recent 
paper  on  the  poisonous  fungi  read  before 
the  Royal  Chemical  Society.  ,It  is  to  be 
remembered  in  the  first  place,  the  author 
states,  that  from  three-fourths  in  some 
species  to  nine-tenths  in  others  is  only 
water.  The  solid  remainder  consists 
mainly  of  mineral  salts  (potassium,  etc.), 
a mere  trifle  of  digestible  nitrogen-proteid. 
no  starch,  and  much  fatty  acids,  cellulose, 
and  similar  materials  of  little  if  any 
use  as  nutriment.  Of  all  the  toadstools 
the  common  cultivated  mushroom  is  re- 
garded as  containing  the  highest  per- 
centage of  digestible  proteid,  yet  it  is  only 
one  forty-seventh  of  that  in  beef,  and  one 
fifty-sixth  of  that  in  l>eans,  while  it  is 
just  about  equal  to  that  in  cabbage  and 
potatoes.  The  percentage  of  fat  equals 
that  of  cabbage,  while  the  carbohydrates 
are  only  a quarter  of  those  in  potato. 
“Clearly,  then,”  as  he  says,  “we  do  just 
as  well  on  cabbage  as  on  any  toadstool, 
and  run  much  less  risk.” 

Nevertheless,  mushrooms,  properly  cook- 
ed, are  excellent  constituents  of  a meal 
as  stimulants  to  digestion  and  aids 
to  assimilation.  This  benefit  is  in  part 
psychological,  for  pleasant  flavors  and 
aromas  stimulate  the  movements  of  titc 
stomach  and  the  secretion  of  the  digestive 
fluids.  Hastings  concludes,  however,  that 
risk  is  alw'avs  taken,  which  varies  not  only 
with  the  individual  susceptibility  of  the 
eater,  but  with  the  character  of  the  soil, 
the  temperature,  etc.,  in  which  the  toad- 
stool grows,  even  in  the  case  of  those 
kinds  usually  innocuous.  In  fact,  in  some 
parts  of  the  world  even  the  most  poison- 
ous, as  the  amanitas,  are  dried  and  eaten 
with  impunity,  and  in  Siberia  are  enjoyed 
as  an  intoxicant.  Outside  of  a very  few 
species  one  is  never  free  from  risk.  Hast 
ings’s  studies  convince  him  that  there  i? 
no  safe  rule  for  distinguishing  an  edible 
from  a poisonous  kind,  and  advises  that, 
in  view  of  this  and  their  low  food-value, 
all  wild  fungi  should  he  let  alone. 
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River-power 

The  rivers  of  the  world  are  being  called 
upon  more  and  more  to  contribute  to  the 
world’s  industry.  Even  where  no  falls 
exist,  the  current  of  a river  constitutes 
a store  of  energj',  the  imiuense  value  of 
which  is  becoming  widely  recognized. 

Those  rivers  whose  upper  courses  are 
marked  by  many  waterfalls  are,  of  course, 
those  possessing  the  greatest  available 
j)ower.  German  engineers  point  out  that 
the  Danube  is  capable  of  developing,  with 
its  Alpine  tributaries,  something  like 
2.000.000  horse-power.  This  statement  ap- 
|)Iies,  moreover,  only  to  that  part  of  the 
Danube’s  course  which  lies  in  Bavaria. 
Only  700.000  horse-power  could  be  ef- 
fectively used  and  only  a little  in  excess 
of  75,000  has  actually  lK*en  developed. 

Along  the  Danube  it  is  a coininon  sight 
to  observe  large  water-wheels  along  the 
hanks  driven  by  the  swift  current.  At 
one  point,  not  far  from  Vienna,  there  is 
thus  developed  a horse-power  of  three 
hundred. 

In  this  country  two  methods  are  em- 
ployed in  controlling  the  waters  of  rivers. 
If  the  volume  of  water  l)e  large  and  the 
wtream  sluggish,  so  that  the  river  is  apt 
to  overflow  its  banks,  levees  are  con- 
structed to  confine  the  water  in  the  chan- 
nel; but  if  the  water  mass  he  small  and 
the  slope  rapid,  systems  of  dams  and  locks 
are  built  in  order  that  the  water  may 
Ih*  held  back  and  the  level  raised,  thus 
insuring  the  navigability  of  the  river. 
The  result  of  this  is  called  “ slack- water 
navigation,”  and  a stream  thus  treated 
is  frequently  described  as  a “ canalized 
river.”  since  the  dams  represent  a series 
of  steps  but  for  which  the  water  would 
all  run  out  in  the  dry  season.  When  the 
water  is  high  the  locks  are  thrown  open, 
the  l)oatmen  preferring  to  use  the  natural 
stream.  One  of  our  most  important  in- 
dustrial centers — Pittsburg — would  be  a 
dry-land  city  in  the  summer  months  were 
it  not  for  “ slack-watering  ” in  the  Ohio 
and  the  Monongahela. 

It  is  far  easier  to  restrain  a river  that 
tends  at  seasons  to  run  out  too  fast  than 
it  is  to  hurry  along  to  the  sea  one  that 
would  otherwise  devastate  the  country 
with  its  ovcrilow.  Millions  have  been 
si)ent  on  levees  in  the  low'er  Mississippi 
and  much  yet  remains  to  !)e  accomplished 
in  this  line.  Remedies  such  as  reservoirs 
and’  artificial  outlets  have  proved  both 
inadequate  and  impracticable. 


Cochineal 

Gbeat  quantities  of  cochineal  are  still 
made  and  find  a market  as  a dyestuff, 
in  spite  of  the  aniline  colors  which  have 
so  largely  replaced  all  old-fashioned  dyes. 
More  than  1,0()0,(>0()  pounds  are  imported 
into  the  United  States  annually,  to  be 
used  as  a coloring  matter  for  fine  fabrics, 
certain  kinds  of  ink,  and  confectionery. 
It  is  also  used  for  tinting  solutions  and 
emulsions.  Formerly  it  had  a supposed 
value  as  an  anodyne.  Cochineal  is  the 
l)ody  fluid  of  a scale  insect  that  feeds 
upon  cactus  plants  of  the  prickly  pear,  or 
Opuntia,  group,  whose  fruit  is  the  edible 
tuna.  The  insect  is  a native  of  tropical 
America,  and  Von  Humboldt  gives  a most 
interesting  account  of  its  culture  as  he 
found  it  in  southern  Mexico  in  1811.  He 
believed  that  this  had  been  going  on  since 
prehistoric  times  there,  and  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  a very  extensive  native  in- 
dustry at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quest. 

The  cactus  and  its  powdery  white  scales 
were  long  ago  transported  to  various  parts 
of  the  w’orld  and  cultivated  until  a total 
annual  product  of  about  7,000,000  pounds 
was  reached.  I^atterly  the  Canary  Islands 
yielded  three-quarters  of  this,  exporting 
more  than  5,000,000  pounds  in  1876,  after 
which  the  industry  rapidly  declined.  As 
it  has  been  determined  that  it  requires 
about  70,000  insects  to  make  a pound  of 
the  dried  product,  the  extent  of  the  cactus 
plantations  in  those  islands  may  be  im- 
agined. We  have  in  the  southwestern 
United  States  a closely  related  scale,  the 
cottony  cochineal,  whose  blood  is  a deep 
crimson.  It  differs  from  the  true  cochi- 
neal in  having  a heavy  covering  of  cot- 
tony wax. 


The  Eskimo’s  Digestion 

B e hear  much  of  American  dyspepsia, 
but  there  is  one  native  race  of  America 
tliat  is  certainly  not  troul)lpd  in  this  re- 
><pect.  The  Eskimo  defies  all  the  laws  of 
I'vgiene  and  thrives.  He  eats  until  he  is 
satisfied,  but  is  said  never  to  lx?  satisfied 
while  a shred  of  his  feast  remains  ;in- 
consumed.  His  eajiaeity  is  limited  by 
the  supply  and  by  that  only. 

The  Eskimo  cannot  make  any  mistake 
about  the  manner  of  cooking 'his  food, 
since,  as  a rule,  he  does  not  cook  it.  Nor, 
so  far  as  the  blubber  or  fat  of  the  arctic 
animal  is  concerned,  is  the  Eskimo  con 
cerned  about  his  manner  of  eating  U^In- 
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deed,  he  may  be  said  not  to  eat  it  at  all. 
He  cuts  it  into  long  strips  an  inch  wide 
and  an  inch  thick  and  then  lowers  the 
strip  down  his  throat  as  one  might  lower 
a rope  into  a well. 

Despite  all  this,  the  Eskimo  does  not 
suffer  from  indigestion.  He  can  make  a 
good  meal  off  the  flesh  and  skin  of  the 
walrus,  provision  so  hard  and  gritty  that 
in  cutting  up  the  animal  the  knife  must 
be  continually  sharpened. 

The  teeth  of  a little  Eskimo  child  will, 
it  is  said  by  those  in  a position  to  know, 
meet  in  a bit  of  walrus  skin  as  the  teeth 
of  an  American  child  would  meet  in  the 
flesh  of  an  apple,  although  the  hide  of 
the  walrus  is  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  in  thickness  and  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  hide  of  an  elephant. 
'ITie  Eskimo  child  will  bite  it  and  digest 
it  and  never  know  what  dyspepsia  means. 


Balkan  Perfumery 

One  of  the  incidental  consequences  of 
the  conflict  in  the  Balkans  is  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  perfumery.  Of  attar  of  roses 
Bulgaria  is  said  to  have  practically  the 
monopoly.  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  create  a rival  product  both  in 
the  chemical  laboratory  and  in  other  soil 
than  that  of  Central  Euroi)e;  but  Austra- 
lia is  the  sole  quarter  that  offers  any 
promise,  while  the  material  which  the 
Bulgarians  extract  from  the  roses  remains 
superior  to  all  others.  These  Balkan 
mountain  roses  grow'  in  great  abundance, 
and  when  cultivated  yield  marvelous 
amounts  of  the  extract. 


The  Copper  in  Our  Pennies 

A ONE-CENT  piece  is  made  from  almost 
chemically  pure  copper,  w'hich  is  obtained 
by  the  new’  electric  methods.  Formerly 
the  refining  of  copper  was  an  expensive 
process,  but  with  the  utilization  of  elec- 
tricity the  expense  has  been  materially 
decreased. 

The  copper  is  placed  at  one  end  of  a 
tank  filled  with  w’ater.  This  is  called  a 
node,  or  positive  pole.  The  action  of  a 
pow’erful  electric  current  releases  tlie  cop- 
per, carries  it  through  the  water,  and  de- 
posits it  on  the  negative,  or  cathode,  pole. 
The  result  is  what  is  known  as  “ elec- 
trolytic ” or  “cathode”  copper.  This  is 
the  material  of  w’hich  pennies  are  made. 

While  the  “ electrolytic  ” is  the  purest 
known  copper,  the  “ I^aJce  ” copper  brings  a 
slightly  higher  price  in  the  market.  This 
is  because  there  is  a small  amount  of 
silver  in  all  the  copper  from  the  Lake 
Superior  region.  It  is,  how'ever,  of  such 
limited  quantity  that  it  cannot  be  scjia- 
rated  at  a profit.  Silver,  moreover,  is  a 
l)etter  conductor  of  electricity  than  cop- 
per, and  therefore  for  commercial  pur- 
poses the  “ Taike  ” copper  is  in  such  de- 
mand that  it  brings  a better  price. 


The  Uses  of  Talc 

Tai.c,  derived  from  soapstone  found  in 
various  quarters  of  the  world  and  in  many 
states  of  our  Union,  is  as  a general  thing 
marketed  as  rough  from  the  mine.  It 
is  sawed  into  slabs,  from  which  are  manu- 
factured various  objects,  or  it  is  ground 
ii\to  powder. 

A great  deal  of  the  ground  talc  is  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  It 
also  enters  into  the  making  of  molded 
rubber  forms  and  foundry  facings  and 
paints,  but  the  form  in  which  it  is  most 
familiar  is  the  toilet  pow’der. 

Not  only  is  talcum  dusted  into  gloves 
and  shoes  to  obviate  friction,  but  it  is 
also  blow'n  into  conduits  to  ease  tlie  in- 
troduction of  electric  wires  or  other  con- 
ductors. 

Soapstone  is  largely  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  laundry  tubs  and  similar 
articles.  The  very  best  grades  of  talc, 
free  from  flaws,  are  sawed  up  to  make 
pencils  or  crayons.  Gas-tips  are  also 
made  from  talc. 


Ancient  Mural  Decorations 

It  is  probable  that  the  earliest  wall 
paintings  were  those  of  the  Egj'ptians. 
Those  people  employed  a distemper  con- 
taining dis-solved  gum.  and  their  principal 
pigments  were  white  chalk,  a vegetable 
yellow.  ochreS,  Ethiopian  cinnabar,  blue 
pow’dered  glass  stained  with  copj)er.  and 
charcoal  black. 

The  walla  of  As.syrian  and  Babylonian 
dwellings  were  treated  in  much  the  same 
way.  and  the  practice  of  painting  on  walls 
coated  with  plaster  was  certainly  in  vogue 
in  Assyria. 

It  has  been  believed  that  the  Greeks 
understood  true  fresco  work,  ai)i)arently 
on  the  strength  of  a phrase  occurring  in 
Plutarcli^  “ to  paint  on  a wet  ground.” 
Vitrujiuil  ^o  speaks  of  a wet  ground  and 
sa,\|^4flnl  £omrs  placed  upon  a surface  so 
yreijJlfcdl-CTfr  permanent,  which  certainly 
is  claActeristic  of  true  fresco  work. 


The  Winged  Message 


Noah's  messenger  was  a 
dove.  In  Solomon’s  time, 
pigeons  were  trained  to  carry 
messages.  Brutus  used  them 
at  the  siege  of  Modena.  They 
served  the  Turks  in  their 
fights  against  the  Crusaders. 
In  mediaeval  wars  they  were 
more  useful  than  ever  before. 

France  had  a carrier-pigeon 
mail  service,  with  messages 
reduced  by  photography  and 
read  through  a microscope. 

Even  today  carrier  pigeons 
are  utilized  as  news-bearers 
in  isolated  parts  of  Europe. 


In  America,  the  land  of  the 
telephone,  the  carrier  pigeon 
is  bred  only  for  racing.  The 
winged  word  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  winged  mes- 
senger. 

Pigeons  may  fly  more  than 
a mile  a minute,  but  the  tele- 
phone is  as  quick  as  speech 
itself. 

The  dove  is  the  emblem  of 
peace.  The  telephone  is  the 
instrument  of  peace.  The 
telephone  lines  of  the  Bell 
System  unite  a hundred  mill- 
ion people  in  one  national 
family. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


'Waikbume'i  Patent 
"O.K."  Paper  Fartan- 
cn.  BraMaod  nickel- 
piatrd  Steel,  3 azci;  in  _ 

Brifht  Metal  boxei  o(  50  and 
1 00 each.  j}IIStalioncrs.\0.\ 
_ 15.  20«c23<'.  Send  lOt-fot 
box  50a«M)rt<-d.  Booklet  free. 

YEARLY  SALE  100  MILLION 
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WAMD-SALESMEN  AND  SALESWOMEN 


parine  from  tl  .000.00  to 
KjuirwT lo  on*  of  them. 

ae>i  yoo  to  be  a hiirh  erade  Traveling  Saleaman  or  Salaa- 
mail  io  eicht  weeks  and  assist  yoa  to  seeure  a eood  poai- 

u can  earn  eood  waeos  while  you  s—  ’ 

Write  today  for  full  partieolara,  a 
huiidreda  of  men  and  women  we  haye  recently 
tiaas;alaoHatofcoadpositionsopen.  Addresains  . 

D»p^218  National  Salosman’s  Training  Assn. 
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HARPER’S  GUIDE 
TO  WILD  FLOWERS 

By  Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Creevey 

Thi.s  expert  authority  explains — 
for  young  and  old  the  flowers  and 
plants.  Here  are  the  new  classifica- 
tions, embodying  the  decisions  of  the 
V'ieiiiia  bolanieal  congress.  Some 
old  names,  dear  to  ns,  have  come 
back,  and  there  is  a greater  siinjilicily. 
Many  colored  plates  show  the  flowers 
as  they  actually  appear  to  us. 
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The  new  Grand 
Central  Terminal 
is  the  New  York  City 
home  of  the  I 

20*  Century  Limited 

the  overnight  train  be^ 
tween  the  East  and  the 
West  — "Water  Level 
Route,  You  Can  Sleep.” 


LT.NcwTork  2.45p.«.  iT.CUttfo  12.40  p.*. 
LT.Bottoa  12.30  p.«.  Ar.Bo.toB  11.5So.bi. 
Ar.CUcofo  9.45  a.Bi.  Ar.NewYork  9.40a.B. 


hformatioH  Bureau.ctntreo/A 
Coneours^.Ntrw  Grand  Central  ^ 
TerminaLNew  York^Ctty  ^ 


THE  BEND  IN 
THE  ROAD 

By 

TRUMAN  A.  DEWEESE 

“The  Bend  in  the  Road”  is  the  story  of  the  rejuvenation  of  an 
abandoned  farm  by  a city  man,  who  found  health,  diversion,  and  relaxa- 
tion in  his  hobby. " The  book  was  written  to  show  the  way  to  health  and 
contentment  through  a return  to  pleasant  pastoral  pursuits.  The  city 
toiler  of  moderate  means  will  learn  from  it  how  easy  it  is  to  acquire  a 
small  “country  place”  not  far  from  the  scene  of  his  daily  employment 
where  he  can  spend  blossom  and  fruit  time,  where  he  can  find  that  rare 
contentment  which  comes  from  living  simply  in  intimate  relation  with 
the  soil. 

The  contrast  between  city  and  country,  the  description  of  rural  types 
and  their  attitude  toward  the  city  farmer,  the  loving  companionship  of 
dumb  animals,  the  sermons  in  apple-trees,  the  poems  in  cherry  blossoms, 
are  drawn  with  delicate  humor  and  quaint  philosophy.  It  is  not  a 
manual  on  agriculture  or  horticulture,  and  yet  it  abounds  in  suggestions 
that  testify  to  the  author’s  practical  experience  in  “ making  things 
grow.”  Pen-and-ink  sketches  by  Clarence  J.  Munro  fit  most  charmingly 
into  the  atmosphere  of  the  text. 

Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.00  net 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 

Our  Presidents  And  How  We  Make  Them 

By  Col.  A.  K.  McCLURE 

With  preface  by  former  Postmaster-General  Charles  Emory 
Smith,  ani^^rttmts  of  jKe  Presidents.  Crown  8vo,  $2.00 
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A Motor  Road  Over  the  Ca- 
nadian Rockies 

Those  who  know  the  magnificence  of 
the  scenery  among  the  mountains  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia — probably  unetj^ualed  within 
the  accessible  area  of  North  America 
will  be  interested  to  learn  that  a motor 
road,  about  one  hundred  miles  long,  is 
approaching  completion  from  Banflf  Park 
across  the  Rockies  to  Lake  Windermere  on 
the  Columbia  River.  From  Banff  it  fol- 
lows the  Bow  River  up  to  Castle  station, 
where  it  turns  west  and  ascends  Ver- 
million Pass  over  the  main  range,  reach- 
ing in  six  miles  an  altitude  of  5,600  feet. 
Here  magnificent  views  are  presented  in 
several  directions,  and  a hotel  will  be 
erected,  so  that  tourists  may  halt  com- 
fortably for  the  troutrfishing  and  other 
attractions  of  this  alpine  region.  Thence 
the  road  descends  toward  the  Kootenay 
and  Columbia  valley  through  the  gorge  of 
Vermillion  River,  and  the  engineers  say  it 
will  be  possible  to  coast  for  sixty  miles, 
broken  by  only  one  short  ascent.  A short 
distance  down  the  valley  widens  out  for  a 
space,  and  receives  Ochre  Creek,  so  named 
from  a deposit  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  the 
source  from  which  the  Indians  of  the 
plains  formerly  obtained  their  red  war- 
paint. The  name.  Vermillion  River  .has 
a similar  origin.  This  is  a point  of  very 
great  beauty,  and  also  a good  center  for 
hunting  big  game. 

From  Ochre  Creek  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Vermillion  the  valley  gradually  widens, 
and  its  walls  are  seamed  by  the  channels 
of  many  streams  descending  from  glaciers 
and  moose  swamps  in  a series  of  pictu- 
resque cascades.  A salt-lick  near  the  in- 
flow of  the  Simpson  River  still  attracts 
numbers  of  moose  and  other  game;  while 
Goat  Mountain,  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Simpson,  abounds  in  wild  white  goats. 
Just  before  entering  the  Kootenay  Valley 
the  road  turns  away  from  the  Vermillion, 
at  the  head  of  an  Trapassable  canyon,  and 
climbs  to  the  top  of  a low  ridge  giving  an 
extraordinary  prospect  The  surrounding 
region  is  very  little  known,  is  totally  un- 
inhabited, and  offers  a fascinating  oppor- 
tunity for  exploration  and  camp  life.  It 
teems  with  game,  and  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  include  it  as  a national  reserve 
within  the  area  of  Banff  Park.  In  cross- 
ing the  precipitous  Briscoe  Range,  sepa- 
rating the  Kootenay  from  the  Columbia, 
tremendous  difficulties  were  encountered 
and  a disheartening  amount  of  time,  labor, 
and  money  were  spent  before  the  road 
could  be  completed.  In  one  place  there 
is  room  between  rock  walls  for  a con- 
siderable distance  for  only  a single  vehicle 
to  travel  at  once.  The  engineers  assert, 
however,  that  all  the  grades  and  curves 
will  be  so  easy  that  a speed  of  at  le^t 
twenty-five  miles  an  hour  may  be  main- 
tained, even  in  the  most  difficult  stretches. 
In  addition  to  the  great  pleasure  afforded 
by  tins  mountain  road  to  touring  motor- 
ists, it  will  serve  a practical  purpose  of 
great  moment  in  affording  a quick  short 
cut  eastward  to  the  miners  and  fruit- 
raisers  of  the  highly  prosperous  and  popu- 
lous Kootenay  Valley. 


choice.  It  is  possible  to  play  ball  games 
by  means  of  balls  containing  liells.  Such 
games,  however,  are  not  well  adapted  to 
the  blind  boy.  At  football,  for  instance, 
he  cannot  trust  himself  to  run  at  full 
speed  unless  he  “ hear  his  boundaries,” 
and  grass  does  not  give  a sufficiently  dis- 
tinct echo  for  him  to  locate  his  position. 
Indoors  he  has  many  resources.  There  are 
chess,  checkers,  and  the  ordinary  card 
games,  not  to  mention  social  and  literary 
functions  such  as  debates,  lectures,  and 
concerts. 


The  Doll  Industry 

Thuringia,  and  especially  the  town  of 
Sonneberg,  mav  be  said  to  be  the  real 
birthplace  of  the  doll.  Most  of  the  poorer 
families  in  and  around  Sonneberg  are  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  dolls,  and 
from  this  industry  is  derived  the  prin- 
cipal revenue  of  the  population.  The 
work  demands  a great  deal  of  skill  and 
practice. 

The  inhabitants  begin  early  in  youth 
to  learn  the  art  of  making  dolls.  By 
constant  practice  they  eventually  become 
able  to  work  with  astonishing  speed  and 
accuracy.  In  the  doll  industry  only  some 
special  part  of  the  doll  is  made  by  each 
person.  Some  make  the  bodies,  others 
the  heads,  and  still  others  the  arms  or 
hands. 

The  heads  are  first  molded,  and  when 
sufficiently  dry  the  eyes  are  cut  out  by 
a skilled  worker  with  a very  thin,  sharp 
knife.  This  is  extremely  delicate  work, 
since  all  the  sockets  must  be  of  uniform 
size  or  the  eyes  do  not  fit.  The  heads 
are  painted,  waxed,  or  glazed,  depending 
oil  the  material  from  which  the  heads  are 
made. 

The  arms,  legs,  and  hands  are  produced 
in  a similar  but  simpler  manner,  as  the 
painting  consists  only  in  giving  the  neces- 
sarv  flesh  color,  while  the  heads  must 
have  rosy  cheeks,  red  lips,  and  dark  or 
light  eyebrows,  depending  on  the  color  of 
the  eyes.  The  setting  of  the  eyes  and  the 
making  and  attaching  of  the  wigs  in- 
volve a number  of  other  processes. 

The  doll  industry  is  now  putting  out 
“ character  dolls  ” in  restricted  numbers. 
The  model  is  made  by  an  artist  and  the 
molds  are  than  copied  from  this  model. 
The  painting  of  these  dolls  is  done  with 
special  care.  Consequently,  their  price  is 
considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  com- 
moner type  of  doll. 


The  French  Tobacco  Monopoly 

It  is  said  that  the  French  tobacco  mo- 
nopoly has  netted  nearly  $3,000,000,000 
in  the  one  hundred  years  or  so  during 
which  it  has  been  in  existence. 

On  December  29,  1810,  a decree  issued 
by  Napoleon  created  the  Tobacco  R^ie 
and  reserved  to  the  national  government 
a monopoly  of  the  importation,  manufac- 
ture, and  sale  of  tobacco  in  all  its  forms. 
It  was  estimated  that  this  monopoly 
I would  add  80,000,000  francs  to  the  annual 
receipts  from  taxation. 

While  this  expectation  was  not  immedi- 
School  realized,  a few  years  later  the  esti- 

tSlina  aoys  ar  ocnooi  The  revenues 

To  make  the  blind  bov  as  normal  as  from  that  source  have  continued  to  in- 
possible is  the  aim  of  tiie  blind  school.  crease  as  the  practice  of  smoking  has 
Blind  boys  are  required  to  do  the  same  become  more  general,  and  the  consump- 
work,  to' pass  the  same  examinations,  to  tion  of  high-grade  cigars  and  cigarette 
submit  to  the  same  discipline,  and  to  in-  has  augmented  with  the  increased  luxury 
dulge  in  the  same  recreations  as  their  of  living.  Then,  too,  there  must  lie  con- 
more  fortunate  fellows.  The  result  has  sidered  the  constantly  increasing  number 
been  that  the  blind  boy  has  in  many  in-  of  foreigners  who  reside  more  or  less  per- 
stances  competed  successfully  in  after-life  manently  in  France. 

with  the  sighted.  From  1811  to  1814  the  revenue  from 

School  routine  for  the  blind  at  a typical  the  RCgie  averaged  63,000.000  francs 
institution  differs  but  little  from  that  of  ($12,159,000)  a year.  The  receipts  for 
ordinary  school  life..  On  rising  the  1911  approximated  $95,000, 0()0. 

Youngsters  dress  themselves  with  as  much  There  must  be  added  to  this  the  annual 
‘speed  as  those  with  vision.  The  day’s  profit  of  $7,387,200  derived  from  the  mo- 
work  begins*  with  half  an  hour  in  the  nopoly  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 

gymnasium,  where  the  boys  do  well  on  matches.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  evident 

such  apparatus  as  the  parallel  and  hori-  that  the  revenues  which  are  derived  lib 
zontal  bars,  the  rings,  and  tlie  rope.  The  erally  from  smoke  are  among  the  solid 
vaulting  horse  or  any  form  of  exercise  for  and  reliable  assets  of  the  French  govem- 
which  a running  start  is  required  is,  how-  ment. 

ever,  usually  beyond  their  powers.  

In  the  class-room  the  work  performed 
bv  the  blind  boy  reaches  a high  standard.  ^4  gJ2  734  Si  Day 

B'ooks,  whether  classics,  mathematics,  or  ^ tt  -x  1 cx  x 

music,  are  in  Braille  type  and  necessarily  The  goyemment  of  tlie  Uintetl  States 
cumbersome.  Pickwick,  for  example,  is  in  last  year  made  money  at  the  rate  of 
fourteen  volumes  and  costs  eleven  dol-  .$4,812,734  a day,  the  total  of 

lars.  All  writing  is  done  uixm  little  printed  amounting  to  the  neat  little 

wooden  frames  filled  with  a brass  guide.  sum  of  $1,443,820,320.  There  were  just 

either  with  style  or  a small  seven-keyed  348,129.172  separate  bills,  ranging  from 

machine.  Blind  boys  write  as  fast  as  the  the  lowly  $1  to  the  mighty  $10,000  note, 

average  sighted  boy.  and  their  writing  is  few',  however,  of  the  latter — perhaps  a 

alw'ays  legible.  Typewriters  are  easily  couple  of  dray-loads.  If  these  notes  were 

used.'  The  working  of  mathematics  is  laid  end  to  end  they  would  reach 

done  with  a mechanism  on  a zinc  board  twice  around  the  globe;  or,  should  the 

which  can  lx?  made  to  represent  sixteen  government  choose  to  spread  them  on 

sions,  and  the  use  of  spurred  compasses  the  ground,  they  would  cover  an  area  of 

and  rulers  for  geometrical  drawing  is  of  1,550  acres.  But  should  stacking  l>e  pre 

course  slower  than  the  ordinary  process  ferred,  the  last  note,  when  placed,  would 

on  paper.  In  the  natural  sciences  the  be  something  like  twenty-seven  miles  frim 

blind  boy  finds  himself  much  handicapped.  the  earth.  The  cubic  contents  of  the  pilo 

Hence  classics,  theology,  law.  music^P  .-xif  npjt^  p.r|iHted  in  a year  are  almut  17.00<I 
I modern  languages,  and  history  chiefly  at-'  -xMbil:*'  fMet.'  It  costa  the  government  $P.2.> 
tract  him.  ' DPI  ft |tl(pnpa«rl-to  print  these  notes,  the  iMWt 

> As  to  amusements,  there  is  a wuJe  I fiJr  43i^  i^eArly  issue  being  $3,690,000. 
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Challenges  comparison  with 
any  other  known  mineral 
water  in  the  world  on  its 
record  of  results. 

Dr.  Robert*  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ma- 
Bartholow  teria  Medica,  General 
Therapeutics,  etc.,  Jeffer- 
son College,  Philadelphia, 
said  in  “Practical  Treatise 
on  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,"  1899,  that 
Buffalo  LithiaWater“con- 
tains  well-defined  traces  of 
lithia  and  is  alkaline.  It 
has  been  used  with  great 
advantage  in  gouty,  rheu- 
matic and  renal  affections.  ” 

Dr.  Richmond,  Va.,  ex-Presi- 

George  Ben  dent  Southern  Surgical  and 

Johnston  Gynecological  Associa- 

tion, ex-President  Medical 
Society  of  Virginia,  and 
Professor  of  Gynecology 
and  Abdominal  Surgery, 
Medical  College  of  Vir- 
ginia, says:  “When  lithia 
is  indicated,  1 prescribe 
Buffalo  Lithia  Water  in 
preference  to  the  salts  of 
lithia,  because  it  is  thera- 
peutically superior  to  labo- 
ratory preparations  of 
lithia,  lithia  ublets,  etc." 

Edward  M.  University  of  Vienna, 

Eidherr,  Chicago,  111.,  declares:  “I 

M.D.,Ph.D.,  have  found  Buffalo  Lithia 
Ch.D.,Ph.G.  Water  of  undoubted  ser- 
vice in  the  treatment  of 
Uric  Acid  Gravel,  Chronic 
Rheumatism  and  Gout." 

Voluminous  Medical  Testi- 
mony on  request.  For  sale  by 
the  general  drug  and  mineral 
water  trade. 
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Old  Overholt  Rye 

* ’Same  for  / 00  Years ' ' 
"Mellow  as  old  recollections;  fra- 
grant as  the  rose  of  yesterday." 
The  whiskey  that  has  retained 
its  reputation  for  over  a century. 

Aged  in  wood  and  bottled 
in  bond. 

A.  Overholt  & Co. 

Pitybursh.  P*. 


Making  of  Chains 

The  great  bulk  of  chains,  including  all 
cable  and  mooring  chains,  are  sold  by  the 
pound.  The  price  ranges  from  3V^  to  12 
cents  a pound,  according  to  the  siase,  ma- 
terial, and  quality. 

All  cables  and  otlier  very  heavy  chains 
are  made  of  wrought  iron,  and  there  are 
made  w'rought-iron  chains  of  all  sizes 
down  to  and  including  chains  of  material 
a quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  but 
nowadays  most  of  the  chain  used  in  com- 
paratively smaller  sizes  is  made  of  soft 
steel,  such  chain  being  made  in  sizes 
ranging,  by  sixteenths,  from  three-six- 
teenths of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
quarter. 

When  the  size  of  a chain  is  referred  to 
by  those  familiar  with  chains,  it  always 
means  not  the  link,  but  the  material  used 
in  it.  Thus  a one-inch  chain  would  be 
made  of  one-inch  steel  or  iron.  The  com- 
pleted link  would  be  about  five  or  six 
times  as  long  and  about  three  and  a half 
times  as  wide  across  as  the  thickness  of 
the  material  of  which  it  was  made. 

In  other  days  all  chain  was  hand-made, 
but  the  modern  chain  is  of  soft  steel,  and 
machine-made.  There  is  taken  a long  bar 
of  steel,  which  is  bent  cold  around  a 
mandril  that  is  oval  in  shape.  The  bar 
is  thus  bent  into  what  looks  like  a spiral 
spring  with  its  coils  not  round,  but  ob- 
long. This  spiral  is  cut  up  cold  in  a cut- 
ting-machine, which  cuts  it  into  as  many 
parts  as  there  are  coils,  each  of  these 
being  the  material  for  a link,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  machine  spreads  each  of 
these  sections  apart  a little  at  the  opening 
and  cuts  on  each  of  the  two  free  ends  a 
long  scarf  or  bevel  and  bends  the  ends 
over  within  the  opening. 

This  bent  piece  of  steel  is  now  iir  shape, 
roughly  speaking,  like  a letter  U wMth 
rather  long  arms  and  with  its  two  ends 
bent  over  inward.  It  needs  only  to  have 
those  scarved  ends  welded  together  to 
make  it  a link  of  chain.  .The  chainmaker 
sits  at  a foot-operated  power-hammer, 
with  a forge  beside  him  in  which  he  heats 
the  open  links. 

He  takes  from  the  fire  a link  suitably 
heated  and  hooks  it  into  the  chain  as  far 
as  completed,  and  then  pinches  the  open 
ends  of  the  new’  link  together  under  the 
hammer,  and  with  three  or  four  quick 
blow’s  he  welds  the  link  together.  When 
he  takes  a hot  link  from*  the  fire  he  puts 
a cold  one  in,  and  so  he  continues  to  work. 
It  is  altogether  a quick  and  more  econom- 
ical process  of  manufacture  than  hand- 
forging, but  it  has  not  yet  been  adapted 
to  chains  of  the  larger  sizes. 

There  are  wrought-iron  chains  of  some 
sizes  that  are  machine  made,  but  all 
w’rought  chains  of  material  above  an  inch 
and  a quarter  in  diameter  are  hand- 
forged. 

Of  whatever  size  the  big  chain  is  to  be, 
the  workmen  cut  up  the  iron  bars  into 
straight  lengths,  each  suitable  to  be  made 
into  a link.  This  length  of  iron  is  heated, 
one  end  at  a time,  and  one  after  the  other 
the  ends  are  hammered  down  by  hand  on 
an  anvil  to  shape  the  scarves  or  bevels. 
Then  this  straight  piece  of  heavy  wrought 
iron  with  scarved  ends  is  swaged  into  link 
form,  and  if  it  is  to  be  a stud  or  bar  chain 
there  is  placed  within  the  link  before  it 
is  welded  together  the  stud  or  bar.  This 
is  a stout  little  bar  of  cast  iron,  with  its 
ends  rounded  in,  concaved  to  fit  the 
rounding  surface  of  the  link  iron,  the  stud 
being  placed  across  the  link  inside  of  it 
and  midw’ay  of  its  length. 

Once  in  place  and  the  link  pinched  to- 
gether on  its  ends,  the  stud  could  not  be 
got  out  except  by  breaking  it  out  with  a 
sledge.  Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  links 
from  drawing  together  at  their  sides  and 
wedging  under  heavy  strains.  In  a stud 
chain  tliere  is  a stud  in  every  link. 

With  this  stud  in  place  and  the  link 
beat  to  shape  with  the  scarves  overlap- 
ping, the  link  is  again  put  in  the  fire  to 
finally  heated  for  the  welding,  which  is 
done  by  hand.  It  takes  a blacksmith  to 
handle  it,  and  on  big  chains  two  or  three 
helpers  striking  w’ith  sledges  to  do  the 
welding.  The  iron  must  be  of  precisely 
the  right  heat,  and  the  blows  must  be 
quick  and  sure,  to  complete  the  w’ork  per- 
fectly before  the  iron  cools. 

Stud-chain  is  sometimes  made  of  iron, 
as  small  as  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter; from  that  the  iron  used  runs 
through  various  diameters  up  to  tlwee 
inches  and  more,  A tliree-inoh  chain 
makes  a tremendous  cable,  suitable  for  a 
five-ton  anchor. 


The  Railroad  Scrap-heap 

The  wreckage  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  steel  and  iron  that  was  piled  up 
after  fire  and  earthquake  had  dev’astated 
San  Francisco  was  called  the  biggest 
scrap-heap  in  the  world.  Yet  it  shrinks 
int^  insignificance  in  comparison  with  the 
. eniStii:^  of  scrap  material  that  the  rail- 
jLiitsidi  of  America  accumulate  every  year. 
‘^TlifK<crap-heap8  of  the  railroads  grow 
■Iffrger  and  larger  every  year,  owing  it) 
pvnansion  of  business.  Thev 


are  composed  of  used-up  locomotives 
machinery,  and  material  of  every  sort  and 
description.  Even  at  the  small  prices  per 
ton  or  per  pound  at  which  this  metal 
waste  is  sold  it  brings  in  millions  of  dol- 
lars every  year. 

Of  all  the  vast  amount  of  material  that 
a railroad  purchases  every  tw’elvemonth 
ninety  per  cent,  eventually  finds  its  way 
into  the  scrap-heap.  In  no  other  business 
are  the  odds  and  ends  that  are  no  longer 
serviceable  collected  with  so  much  care. 
Everything  from  the  frames  of  tin 
lanterns  to  the  ponderous  driving-wheels 
of  locomotives  reaches  the  scrap-dock  in 
the  end. 

But  before  anything  is  “ scrapped  ” it 
has  to  be  passed  upon  by  about  a dozen 
experts.  They  look  it  over  to  see  if  there 
is  a possibility  of  its  being  used  in  any 
other  w’ay  before  it  is  sold  to  the  junk- 
man. On  one  of  the  Eastern  railway  sys- 
tems, a few  years  ago,  a large  quantity  of 
steel  freight-car  bolsters  were  found  to  be 
unavailable  for  the  type  of  car  for  which 
they  were  originally  intended.  One  by 
one  the  mechanical  experts  shook  their 
heads  and^  voted  that  they  be  sent  to  the 
scrap-dock".  But  one  of  the  examiners 
suggested  drilling  an  extra  hole  in  the  con- 
demned bolsters  and  using  them  on  a dif- 
ferent class  of  truck  than  that  for  which 
they  w’ere  intended.  This  was  done  at 
little  cost,  and  their  journey  to  the  junk- 
pile  was  delayed. 

After  the  material  gets  to  the  scrap- 
dock  another  set  of  experts  goes  over  it. 
There  was  a time  when  the  junk-dealers 
know  more  about  the  value  of  scrap 
metal  than  the  railroad  men.  The  dealers 
bought  craftily  and  at  low  prices,  because 
the  scrap  was  sorted  into  only  a few 
classes  w’hen  it  was  offered  for  sale.  After 
buying  the  material  the  dealers  resorted 
it  and  made  big  profits.  Many  of  them 
grew  very  rich. 

Nowadays  the  Railway  Storekeepers’ 
Association  is  as  wise  to  the  value  of  the 
scrap  as  the  dealers.  The  members  of  the 
association  have  been  studying  it  year 
after  year  and  discussing  it  at  their  an- 
nual meetings.  At  present  scrap  is  classi- 
fied into  more  than  a hundred  different 
grades  and  varieties.  Each  has  its  market 
price.  There  is  no  longer  a chance  for 
speculation  or  guessing.  The  railways  are 
getting  more  for  their  waste  material  to- 
day than  ever  before.  The  average  is  be- 
tween $15  and  $16  a ton. 

When  the  car-scrap  is  picked  up  and 
loaded  on  the  cars  it  is  only  roughly 
sorted.  .Its  final  sorting  and  classification 
occurs  Avhen  it  reaches  the  scrap-docks. 
The  manual  labor  of  unloading  and  hand- 
ling this  material  used  to  be  a very  heavy 
item  of  expense.  Now  big  electro-magnets 
attached  to  movable  cranes  save  much 
time  and  money.  One  of  these  cranes  will 
do  the  W’ork  of  fifty  men. 


Tunnels  and  Geology 

Accobdino  to  Professor  Wehril,  of 
Zurich,  geologists  ow’e  much  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  Alps  to  the  various  tun- 
nels which  have  been  bored  through  those 
mountains  to  make  railway  routes  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  parts  of 
Europe.  Dr.  Wehril  points  out  one  im- 
portant discovery  on  the  occasion  of  the 
construction  of  the  Loetschberg  Tunnel. 
This  was  the  unexpected  piercing  of  a 
great  coal  seam  in  the  center  of  a mass 
of  much  younger  Triassic  stone. 

The  Loetschberg  Tunnel  proved  a much 
more  difficult  proposition  than  the  St, 
Gothard  Tunnel,  which  is  driven  almost 
entirely  through  hard  gneiss.  At  Ander- 
matt  and  Airolo  one  can  perceive,  by  the 
quarries,  how  under  tremendous  lateral 
pressure  the  Jurassic  chalk  has  been 
turned  into  marble.  In  the  case  of  the 
Loetschberg  the  geological  profile  pre- 
sented the  unusual  sight  of  primitive  rock 
piled  on  top  of  stratified  rock. 

All  the  Alpine  tunnels  are  run  on 
straight  lines  except  the  Loetscliberg, 
which  is  built  on  a curve.  This  was 
necessitated  by  unforeseen  obstacles  in 
the  interior  composition  of  the  mountain, 
and  resulted  in  an  extra  expenditure  of 
$500,000.  Tlie  engineers  did  not  believe 
that  the  Kander  stream*,  which  flows 
down  the  mountainside,  w’ould  interfere 
with  the  boring  of  a tunnel  six  hundred 
feet  below  the  river-bed;  but  it  did,  and 
there  was  a cave-in  by  which  twenty-five 
workmen  lost  their  lives. 


Turquoise  from  Sinai 

It  is  claimed  that  the  finest  turquoises 
in  the  world  come  from*  the  Mount  Sinai 
Peninsula.  Formerly  thd  mines  of  Persia 
supplied  them  in  abundance,  but  within 
the  last  few  years  these  mines  have  shown 
signs  of  exhau.stion;  and  concessions  have 
been  obtained  for  working  the  ancient 
Sinai  mines,  which,  as  hieroglyphics 
carved  on  the  rocks  show,  were  originally 
onened  by  the  Egyptians. 


An  Invisible 
Policeman 


Guards  Your 


Fingers 
From  Ink 
Smears 

HIS  name  is  Capillary 
Attraction.  And  he 
is  on  “fixed  post” 
at  the  lower  end  of  the 
feed  tube  in  every  Par- 
ker Lucky  Curve  Foun- 
tain Pen. 

There  he  stands  and 
arrests  any  ink  drops 
that  would  like  to  get  out 
around  the  writing  end 
of  the  pen  to  smear  your 
fingers  when  you  remove 
the  pen  cap  to  w’rite. 

For  when  ink  drops 
stay  up  in  the  narrow 
feed  tuDe  of  a fountain 
pen  in  your  pocket, 
there’s  trouble. 

The  heat  of  your  body 
— 98  degrees — heats  the 
air  in  the  pen  (see  X-Ray 
diagram).  This  hot  air 
expands  and  pushes  up 
the  feed  tube  to  escape, 
pushing  those  ink  drops 
up  and  out  around  the 
writing  end  of  the  pen. 

Now  the  Parker  feed 
tube  is  curved  and 
touches  the  barrel  wall. 
See  X - Ray.  This 
touch  creates  Capillary 
Attraction  (that  curious 
natural  force  that  makes 
sponges  absorb,  etc.)  and 
the  instant  you  turn 
your  Parker  point  up, 
Capillary  Attraction  j ust 
yanks  back  any  ink 
drops  that  try  to  stay 
in  the  feed  tube,  and 
drops  them  dowm  below 
W’ith  the  other  ink. 

Result — an  empty  feed 
tube  when  the  air  ex- 
pands. This  curved  feed 
tube  is  the  famous  Par- 
ker Lucky  Curve. 

Parkers  write  smooth 
as  polished  marble,  be- 
cause their  14K  gold 
nibs  have  tips  of  hardest 
Iridium.  Parker  Spear 
Head  Ink  Controller  in- 
sures even,  regular  flow. 
Parker  Dwoppcarinj/Cli  p 
clings  close,  but  recedes 
when  you  remove  pen 
cap.  Price  25c  extra. 

Standard  style  Parker 
Pens  12,  $2.50,  $3,  $4, 
$5,  $10  and  up.  according 
to  size  and  decoration. 

Parker  Jack  Knife 
Safety  Pen 

is  built  so  ink-tight  that 
you  can  carry  it  any- 
where without  its  leak- 
ing. Handy.  Small. 
Prices  $2.50,  $3,  $4,  $5 
and  up. 

Get  a Par- 
ker on  trial. 
If  you’re  not 
pleased,  deal- 
er will  refund 
within  10 
days  of  pur- 
chase. If  your  dealer 
doesn’t  sell  i Parkers, 
send  us  his  name  and 
we’ll  mail  you  handsome, 
complete  catalogue. 

Start  getting  a Par- 
ker pen  to-day. 


Parker  Pen  Company 

93  Mill  St., 
Janesville,  Wis. 


Accept  our  cordial  Invitation  to 
Inspect  our  new  *'  Efficiency  " 
retail  store  In  the  famous 
Wodworth  Building, Sew  York 


FOUNTAIN  PEN 
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Finance 

fCcmtinued  from  page  21) 

with  individual  buyers  here  and  there, 
one  big  issue  after  another  was  being 
brought  out  and  sold  to  syndicates,  sub- 
syndicates. and  speculators.  The  original 
sales  had  been  to  people  who  had  liad 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  reselling  for 
years  to  come.  This  later  distribution 
was  very  largely,  if  not  principally, 
among  banking  and  brokerage  houses  and 
individuals  determined  to  hold  their  shares 
only  until  the  price  was  put  up  and  then 
to  sell  them  out  as  fast  as  possible. 

It  meant,  of  course,  the  borrowing  of 
a good  deal  of  money  from  the  banks,  but 
then  the  banks  were  willing  enough  to 
lend  on  the  new  shares.  Were  not  the 
very  best  people  interested  in  them?  Was 
there  not  a good  market  in  them?  Be- 
sides which,  money  was  not  much  in  de- 
mand and  the  banks  in  no  position  to  Ik* 
over-critical. 

So  it  came  about  that  a very  large 
amount  of  these  new  industrial  shares, 
thought  to  have  been  “ distributed,”  were 
not  really  “ distributed  ” at  all.  but 
merely  8cattere<l  around  a little  among 
those*  having  facilities  for  carrying  them 
on  borrowed  money. 

That  is  the  first  chapter  in  this  new  in- 
dustrial financing.  The  second  opens  with 
the  quick  shift  in  money-market  condi- 
tions last  fall  and  the  consequent  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  banks  toward  the 
new  shares  held  by  them  as  collateral  for 
loans.  To  lend  money  on  these  securities 
when  money  was  a drug  on  the  market 
and  hard  to  lend  out  at  any  price  was 
one  thing.  To  lend  on  them  in  the  face 
of  a financial  storm  of  dreadful  possibili- 
ties and  with  money  greatly  in  demand 
was  something  quite  different.  Arrange- 
ments as  to  rates  and  collaterals  which’ 
had  been  attractive  enough  from  the  banks’ 
standpoint  at  the  end  of  the  summer  be- 
came decidedly  unattractive  in  November 
and  December*  It  was  realized  then  that 
a gooil  deal  of  readjustment  would  have 
to  take  place. 

For  the  banks  at  once  to  throw  out  all 
the  newer  industrial  shares  held  by  them 
as  collateral  and  to  demand  substitution 
of  more  seasoned  stocks  was,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question.  But  without  any 
delay  a movement  in  that  direction  was 
started.  Loans  made  by  the  banks  on 
“ all  industrials  ” and  coming  due  were 
not  renewed.  Wherever  possible,  bor- 
rowers having  standing  loans  were  re- 
quested to  take  back  at  least  a part  of 
the  new’  shares  and  to  send  tlie  Imnk 
something  else  in  their  place.  Requests 
for  fresh  loans  on  the  security  of  these 
new  industrial  shares  were,  of  course,  very 
generally  turned  down. 

In  January  the  money-market  cased  off 
unexpectedly,  and  for  a while  it  8eeme<l  as 
though  tdie  trouble  tlireatened  by  the 
presence  of  the  large  amount  of  new’  in- 
dustrial securities  in  bank-loans  had  been 
averted.  Februaiw',  however,  saw'  the 
money  position  tighten  up  again  and  the 
banks  taking  an  even  stricter  attitude 
toward  the  new’  shares  as  security  for 
loans.  Where  leniency,  previously,  in 
many  cases,  liad  been  sliow’n,  real  pressure 
began  to  be  applied.  We  w'ant  you  to 
substitute  these  new  shares  with  some- 
thing else  and  we  want  you  to  do  it  in  a 
hurry — that  was  the  attitude  very  gener- 
ally assumed  by  the  banks. 

The  first  result  was  naturally  to  cause 
heavy  liquidation  in  the  objected-to  shares 
tlieniselves.  With  the  banks  unwilling 
longer  to  lend  money  with  which  to  carry 
tliem  there  was  just  one  thing  left  to  do 
and  that  was  to  sell  them  out.  The  mar- 
ket in  them,  however,  as  was  to  have  been 
expected,  at  once  proved  exceedingly 
" thin.”  Knowing  very  w’ell  that  as  col- 
lateral for  loans  these  shares  were  taboo, 
pretty  much  everybody  was  afraid  to  buy 
tliem*  The  inevitable  result  w’as  that  on 
offerings  of  even  moderate  amounts  of 
stock  the  market  should  break  “ w’ide 
open.” 

Short  selling,  too,  was  indulged  in  ex- 
tensively at  the  time  and  served  greatly 
to  aggravate  the  trouble.  With  so  much 
stock  around  w’hich  its  owners,  unable 
to  borrow  at  bank,  were  only  too  glad 
^o  “ lend  out.”  the  opportunity  to  sell 
these  shares  short  was  one  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. Operations  of  this  philanthropic 
character  were  on  big  scale.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  by  the  liquidation  forced  by 
the  calling  of  bank  loans  very  considerable 
declines  in  all  these  shares  would  have 
been  brought  about  anyway.  But  there  is 
no  doubt,  either,  that  by  the  short-selling 
which  took  plac^.  the  declines  w’ere  made 
much  more  abrupt  and  extensive  than 
there  was  any  need  for  them  to  be. 

A second  result  of  the  banks’  attitude 
toward  the  new  shares  was  to  cause  a 
good  deal  of  selling  throughout  the  general 
list.  In  some  cases  withdrawal  of  bank- 
ing facilities  in  connection  with  the  new 
industrials  resulted  in  thoseliolding  them 
selling  them  out  witboiutrTtfrtber  delay. ^ 
In  a ppotl’-manyj  otheiJ  case.<^"1fcwe\Y'if ‘ 
holders,  rather  than'  sacrTficgJtraeir 
in  the  bad  market  prevailing  for  theit. 


“Hey,  thar!  Got  a puncture?’ 

“ Oh  no.  I’m  just  changing  the  air  in  the  tires.  The  other  lot  is  worn  out,  you 
know.” 


^MiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiin 


insures  Li^ht  In 
Emergencies 


But  remember  this — should 
this  convenience  ever  fail  it 
does  not  leave  you  in  the  dark 
as  the  failure  of  any  complicat- 
ed system  must.  You  can  light 
your  gas  lamps  with  a match 
and  you  still  [ 


brilliant, 


have 

dependable  light. 

The  first  rule  of  the  manu- 
facturer in  the  equipment  of 
his  car  should  be  reliability. 

Any  feature  that  sacrifices  de- 
pendable lighting  to  conven- 
ience alone  detracts  from  the 
value  of  the  car. 

Prest-O-Lite’s  absolute  reli- 
ability is  unquestioned.  There 
are  no  delicate  adjustments, 
connections,  or  complicated  at- 
tachments to  get  out  of  order. 

No  matter  what  self-starter  you  have  on  your  car — insist  on  gas 
iighting.  Almost  any  manufacturer  will  equip  your  new  car  with 
Prest-O-Lite  and  an  automatic  lighter  if  you  insist.  If  your  car 
is  now  equipped  with  Prest-O-Lite,  any  dealer  or  any  of  our  service 
stations  can  install  an  automatic  lighter  at  small  expense. 

By  all  means,  before  you  decide  on  any  lighting  system,  send  for  the 
vitai  facts  on  automobile  lighting.  The  coupon  attached  will  bring 
you  a free  book  on  this  subject  by  return  mail.  Send  for  it  NOW 


T he  tank,  the  I amps  and  the  match . 

These  three  simple  elements  give  un- 
equaled dependability,  efficiency  and  economy 
to  gas  lighting. 

Add  the  Prest-O- Liter,  or  any  other  good 
automatic  lighter,  and  you  have  every  feature  of 
convenience  the  most  complicated  system  can 
offer  you.  You  may  light  or  extinguish  any  or 
all  of  your  lamps  from  the  driver’s  seat. 


Prest-O-Lite  is  so  absolutely 
simple  it  is  trouble-proof.  If, 
through  carelessness, you  allow 
your  Prest-O-Lite  to  run  dry, 
a Prest-O-Lite  agency  is  close 
by,  wherever  you  may  be.  Ev- 
ery city  and  town,  and  nearly 
every  cross-road  village,  has  its 
Prest-O-Lite  exchange  agency. 

Prest-O-Lite  gives  all  the 
light  you  need  far  ahead,  and 
also  concentrates  light  on  the 
road  directly  ahead  of  the  car, 
where  you  need  it  most.  As 
a practical  road  light,  Prest- 
O-Lite  has  no  equal. 

And  with  all  its  superiority, 
Prest-O-Lite  costs  less  to  oper- 
ate and  maintain  than  any 
other  efficient  lighting  system. 
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= and  know  the  facts. 

I The  Prest-O-Lite  Co. 
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decided  to  fortify  themselves  by  selling 
something  else  and  hold  on.  That  took 
place,  for  e.xainple,  in  many  instances 
where  brokers  carrying  these  new  indus- 
trial shares  for  clients  informed  them 
that,  as  the  banks  were  no  longer  willing 
to  lend  on  that  sort  of  collateral,  they 
would  have  to  sell  out  or  take  up- their 
shares.  To  many  clients  choice  of  the  lat- 
ter course  meant  the  necessity  of  selling 
out  holdings  of  other  stocks  and  bonds, 
but  in  a great  number  of  cases  that  was 
the  course  chosen.  Why  should  I sacrifice 
my  stock  at  a big  loss,  more  than  one 
holder  of  this  sort  agreed,  when  by  selling 
out  some  of  these  other  things  I’m  carry- 
ing I can  hold  my  stock  till  this  storm 
blows  over? 

Tliat  a great  deal  of  selling  of  the  gen- 
eral list  has  been  thus  induced  has,  on  a 
miniber  of  occasions  of  late,  been  made 
only  too  painfully  evident. 

When  these  new  industrial  shares  •were 
first  listed  on  the  stock  exchange  the  Ijanks 
lent  freely  on  them,  and  now  they  won’t — • 
that,  in  a nutshell,  is  what  is  the  mat- 
ter. \\'lio8e  fault  is  it,  the  banks’?  Wall 
Street,  especially  that  part  of  it  that  has 
bt^en  directly  affected,  declares  that  it  is. 
Why  did  these  Imnks,  it  asks,  lend  us 
money  on  these  shares  last  summer,  only 
to  take  it  away  from  us  now  when  we 
need  it  most? 

That,  it  is  true,  is  w’hat  happened,  but 
whether  the  banks  can  be  blamed  for 
it  is  another  question.  The  banks  are  in 
business  to  lend  money  and  have  to 
take  conditions  as  they  find  them. 
Last  summer  was  a time  when  there  was 
more  money  around  than  was  needed,  and 
when  the  banks,  if  they  wanted  to  get 
their  funds  placed  at  all,  w’ere  in  no  posi- 
tion to  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  in- 
dustrial collateral  offered  them.  ITie 
present  situation  is  verx’  different.  Things 
have  changed,  and  the  Wnks  are  now  in  a 
])08ition  to  demand  pretty  nearly  such  col- 
lateral as  they  see  fit.  It  is  very  much 
of  a question,  indeed,  whether,  under 
present  eircumstances,  they  would  1)€  justi- 
fied in  lending  money  on  the  .same  termi’ 
as  last  summer. 

But  of  really  greater  importance  than 
the  question  of  whose  fault  it  is  is  the 
<|uestion  as  to  how  long  the  general  market 
is  going  to  remain  under  the  influence  of 
the  w'(*akness  in  this  particular  group  of 
stocks.  A bad  situation  in  these  new- 
industrial  shares  w’as  developed — is  it 
still  bad  or  has  it  Ijeen  pretty  well 
cleared  up?  The  latter,  fortunately,  aj)- 
pears  to  be  the  case.  Liquidation  and  in 
considerable  amount  may  still  have  to 
take  place,  but  the  great  bulk  of  it 
has  undoubtedly  Wn  accomplished.  The 
heavy  selling  necessitated  by  the  calling 
of  Imnk-loans  has  been  pretty  well  cleaned 
up.  Whatever  selling  may  still  have  to 
take  place  is  not  likely  to  be  in  sufficient 
volume  seriously  again  to  upset  the  rest 
of  the  market. 


Electricity  in  Modern  Warfare 

Tiik  electric  telegraph  w’ires  over  the 
land,  and  the  cables  under  the  seas,  and 
the  wireless  through  the  air,  in  times  of 
war  become  of  untold  value  in  the  quick 
transmission  of  despatches  to  and  from 
the  forces  in  the  field.  Distance  is  annihil- 
ated, important  movements  are  executed 
with  k'ss  delay,  and  war  is  itself  short- 
ened. 

In  addition  to  these  applications,  elec- 
tricity is  now  put  to  many  other  im- 
portant uses  in  the  conduct  of  war.  More- 
over. new  applications  are  constantly 
being  found  for  its  varied  capabilities. 

A modern  mine  field  for  coast  or  harbor 
defense  is  an  electric  adaptation  akin  to 
electric  blasting,  in  which  suitable  fuses 
are  arranged  to  be  fired  by  a battery- 
current  sent  at  will  from  some  control 
station  by  the  simple  closing  of  the 
circuit. 

Heavy  charges  of  high  explosive,  called 
mines,  are  so  distributed  and  connected 
by  cables  to  control-stations  that  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a hostile  ship  or  fleet 
traversing  a well-organized  mine  field 
without  destruction  or  most  serious 
damage. 

Another  terrible  engine  of  destruction 
for  use  in  the  defense  of  harbors  is  the 
electrically  controlled  dirigible  torpedo. 
Gloving  and  steering  itself  in  response  to 
electric  currents  sent  through  a small 
wire  or  cable,  it  carries  a charge  of  ex- 
plosive sufficient  to  destroy  in  an  instant 
the  most  formidable  war-ship. 

Its  high  speed  and  its  almost  complete 
submergence  save  it  from  damage  by  the 
guns  of  the  enemy,  even  if  its  approach  is 
discovered.  The  dirigible  torpedo  may  be 
regarded  as  an  explosive  mine,  moved, 
directi’d.  and  fired  by  the  agency  of  elec- 
tricity. 

The  effectiveness  of  some  of  the  more 
recently  developed  electrical  devices  has 
not  yet  been  tested  in  actual  warfare,  but 
it -is,  siif(‘  tp  sin;. that  their  use  will  hasten 
the  day  wnew  Iw’hr  will  prove  tobesode- 
^1^ctjvp-a^  «Pl^rrible  as  to  be  avoided 
Efl  WiW  lair  civilized  nations. 
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Brother  Bryan’s  Birthday  Banquet 

My  foot  is  on  my  native  heathy  and  my  name  is  MacGregor!'* 


WE  have  awaited  with  ill-concealed  im- 
patience the  arrival  of  the  Commoner 
containing  an  adequate  report  of  Broth- 
er Bryan’s  Birthday  Banquet.  The 
Eastern  papers  failed  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  the  event,  and  were  unaccountably 
niggardly  in  making  allowance  of  space.  Aqueous 
floods,  moreover,  intervened  arfd  swamped  those 
of  rhetoric.  But  history  shall  not  be  cheated  of 
the  record  of  Mr.  Bryan’s  final  appearance  as  a 
Brother — final  at  least  for  the  immediate  present, 
or  until  the  official  separation  so  commonly  re- 
garded as  predestined  by  incorrigible  Fate  shall 
stir  the  cockles  of  our  hearts. 

We  hasten,  then,  to  recapitulate  the  salient 
points  from  the  teeming  columns  of  the  Com- 
moner. In  the  first  place,  “ it  was  an  orderly 
crowd  ” until  the  distinguished  guest  arrived, 
when  ‘^the  diners  rose  to  their  feet  and  cheered 
lustily  ” — so  lustily,  in  fact,  that  Mr.  Bryan  was 
compelled  in  self-defense  to  “ deprecate  the  lauda- 
tion.” The  auditorium  was  packed  so  full  that 
several  hundred  were  obliged  to  “ eat  at  the  hotel,” 
and  then  take  places  in  the  gallery  despite  the 
fact  that  “ the  gallery  had  been  filled  previously 
by  men  and  women  for  four  hours.”  With  ad- 
mirable foresight,  in  view  of  the  great  number 
assembled,  “the  meal  had  been  served  before  the 
diners  sat  down,  and  with  the  exception  of  coffee 
and  ice  there  was  no  serving.  For  this  reason 
the  delay  in  changing  courses  was  obviated,  and 
the  banqueters  hastened  through  the  meal  within 
an  hour.” 

Ice-water  flowed  like  champagne,  in  graceful 
recognition  of  the  custom  said  to  have  been  es- 
tablished at  political  headquarters  in  the  national 
capital.  The  band  played  “La  Paloma,”  Brother 
Bryan’s  “favorite  air” — in  fact,  the  only  one  he 
can  distinguish  readily  from  “ My  Country,  ’tis 
of  Her” — and  the  bestirred  guest  of  honor  beat 
time  first  with  one  foot  and  then  with  the  other. 
An  openwork  table  had  been  provided  to  enable 
the  multitude  to  watch  the  oscillating  boots. 

Congratulatory  telegrams  were  read  between  the 
courses,  which  had  already  been  served  outside. 
The  first,  of  course,  was  from  Brother  Bryan’s 
former  prot%e  and  present  boss,  who  frankly  con- 
fessed his  inability  “to  tell  you  what  a comfort 
it  is  to  me  to  have  the  aid  and  counsel  of  your 
distinguished  fellow-townsman,”  presumably  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Chinese  proclamation,  which' 
was  at  that  moment  on  its  way  to  the  public  prints. 
Fellow-members  of  the  Cabinet  followed  conform- 
ably to  their  respective  depths  of  feeling  and  lit- 
erary bents.  All  were  happy  expressions,  indica- 
tive of  class-room  harmony,  but  the  phrase  which 
touched  their  hearts  dripped  from  the  mellifluous 
pen  of  Former  Brother  Josephus,  to  wit ; “ Every 
hamlet  and  home  in  America  will  be  with  you  in 
giving  honor  to  Mr.  Bryan,  because  in  honoring 
him  his  neighbors  honor  the  principles  which  he 
incarnates.”  The  last  word  is  somewhat  blurred 
by  the  Commoner  s print,  but  it  is  either  “ in- 
carcerates ” or  “ incarnates,”  and  we  think  prob- 
ably the  latter,  which  signifies  “ embodied  in 
flesh.”  Brother  Bryan  was  greatly  pleased  to  hear 
that  his  real  party  was  so  much  larger  than  that 
which  fell  under  his  naked  eye. 

The  toastmaster  was  Mr.  Edgar  Howard,  who 
is  well  and  favorably  known  throughout  Nebraska, 
according  to  the  Commoner,  as  “ a solemn  wit.” 
But  Simeon  Ford  woidd»^ot  have  turn|d  green 
from 


humor  was  sunk  deep  in  emotional  appreciation. 
He  evoked  tumultuous  applause  by  designating 
Brother  Bryan  as  “premier”  of  the  administra- 
tion of  “that  educated  Andrew  Jackson  now  oc- 
cupying the  exalted  position  glorified  by  the  Demo- 
crats of  other  days,”  he  congratulated  the  dis- 
tinguished guest  upon  putting  Nebraska  on  the 
map,  regarded  him  “ trustingly,  hopefully,  and 
gloriously,”  was  “ buoyed  and  sustained  by  un- 
faltering faith  in  his  integrity,”  preferred  “ a 
message  of  peace  ” to  “ a message  of  defiance,” 
but  under  no  circumstances  would  he  collaborate 
in  “making  the  free  democracy  of  this  state  or 
nation  the  handmaid  of  the  embattled  enemies  of 
mankind.”  Thereupon  the  United  Order  of  Shop- 
girls Opposed  to  Being  Handmaids  gave  the 
Chautauqua  salute,  the  toastmaster  sopped  his 
brow  with  a Japanese  napkin,  apologized  “if  in 
speech  I shall  seem  over-brief,”  and  proceeded  to 
introduce  the  orators  of  the  night. 

We  have  neither  the  space  nor  the  heart  to  print 
in  cheerless  Mergenthaler  all  of  the  eloquent  out- 
bursts. Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  were  ringing 
and  attuned  with  rare  skill  to  the  pleasant  occasion 
reported  by  all.  True,  there  was  a moment  of 
disconcerting  silence  when  Dr.  Charles  Reign 
Scoville,  of  Chicago,  axiomatically  declared  that 
“ it  has  been  truly  said  that  if  you  want  to  find 
out  what  there  is  in  a man  send  him  abroad,” 
thus  recalling  the  painful  rumor  that  for  a time 
the  fate  of  the  Peerless  Leader  trembled  in  that 
very  balance;  but  the  facile  speaker  leaped  quick- 
ly to,  “ What  a contrast  between  the  Napoleon 
of  France  and  the  Napoleon  of  Nebraska!”  and 
the  slight  misallusion  was  forgotten  amid  the 
thunders  of  applause  over  “the  one  banished  to 
St.  Helena  and  the  other  crowned  Secretary  of 
State.” 

Governor  Morehead  spoke  in  a serious  vein. 
He  strongly  favored  “the  people  giving  greater 
attention  to  the  lawmaking  of  our  country,”  ob- 
jected to  anybody  “ selling,”  or  buying,  either,  we 
assume,  “ worthless  stocks  and  bonds,”  wanted  to 
“ remove  from  the  penitentiary  ” a large  per- 
centage of  our  fellow-citizens,  thought  putting 
too  many  men  into  office  was  “ bunglesome,”  and 
finally,  as  ever,  “We  have  with  us  to-night  one 
whom  crowned  heads  have  sought  his  coming 
and  hung  with  rapture  on  his  words,”  and  in 
conclusion,  “ when  the  last  has  come,  in  the  dawn 
of  endless  days,  heaven’s  light  may  ’round  you 
shine.”  From  which  we  infer  that,  unless  the 
Governor  has  mixed  his  dates,  the  appearance  of 
Brother  Bryan  in  Uncle  Abraham’s  bosom  will  co- 
ordinate with  the  extinguishment  of  this  ter- 
restrial sphere. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Jerry  Sullh  an  spoke  next. 
He  had  arrived  late  from  his  ancestral  home  in 
lowy,  and  had  dropped  a few  verbs  on  the  way, 
but  everybody  knew  what  fie  meant,  and  cheered 
heartily  when  he  declared  emphatically  that  “no 
country  is  just  that  taxes  the  loaf  of  bread  or  the 
clothing  its  people  wear.”  Bone  and  sinew,  he 
insisted,  should  be  exempt  from  taxation  in  any 
form.  He  also  preferred  the  Mississippi  Valley 
to  the  monopolistic  press.  Moreover,  despite  the 
unsatisfying  of  his  craving  for  a place  at  the 
Cabinet  table,  he  was  convinced  that  all  “ cor- 
rupters of  government  and  beneficiaries  of  selfish 
interests  ” will  be  driven  out  of  the  power,  which 
they  thought  they  lost  on  the  4th  of  March,  by 
that  “ noble  schoolmaster  and  patriot  Governor  ” 
who  has  become  our  earnest  President.  “How 
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can  he  fail  when  we  recognize  standing  by  his 
side  one  who,  when  Democracy’s  robe  was  trail- 
ing in  the  dust,”  incontinently  but  unflinchingly 
“ held  it  up  as  the  shield  and  protector  of  human- 
ity?” And  so  on;  but  that  will  do  for  Jerry. 

Governor  Hodges,  of  Kansas,  frankly  admitted 
that  he  is  no  astrologer.  “ I know  not,”  he  be- 
gan, “ what  star  stood  over  the  cradle  of  that 
infant  son  that  was  born  in  the  Bryan  home  in 
Salem,  Illinois,  at  3.36  a.m.  of  March  19,  1860.” 
A pity  it  is  that  the  Governor  knew  not,  because 
ho  could  have  made  a pretty  point  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  happy  event  took  place  in  the  twelfth 
zodiacal  constellation,  signifying  that  the  lusty 
one  would  some  day  “ come  into  his  own.”  It 
made  no  difference,  anyway.  “ He  grew.  As  ho 
stands  to-day,  he  is  a growth.  No  mere  ^otist 
could  do  what  Mr.  Bryan  has  done.  If  he  has 
been  self-assertive,  his  self-assertion  indicates  self- 
absorption. Such  a man,”  etc.,  etc.  The  Gov- 
ernor’s speech  was,  in  truth,  a gem,  and  would 
have  been  untarnished  but  for  a heedless  yielding 
to  his  poetic  muse.  Fidelity  to  the  history  we 
are  making,  however,  compels  a recording  of  the 
fact  that  when,  in  concluding,  the  distinguished 
Kansan  quoted — 

“ How  happy  is  he,  born  or  taught, 

Who  servcth  not  another’s  will,” 

Brother  Bryan  shifted  uneasily  in  his  chair. 

Governor  Dunne's  close  study  of  history  had 
convinced  him  that  “great  erises  produce  great 
men.”  Of  these  critical  periods  three  had  arisen 
in  this  country.  The  first  evolved  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  the  second  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
third  which  is  still  with  us  was  doubly  productive. 
“ This  crisis,”  said  the  Governor,  impressively, 
“ produced  two  great  men,  Wilson  and  Bryan, 
and  as  a result  thereof  the  name  of  Bryan  will 
go  thundering  down  the  ages  as  the  greatest  states- 
man and  friend  of  the  people  that  has  appeared 
upon  the  pages  of  history  in  the  last  century.” 
It  was  a nice  distinction,  but  the  Governor  made 
it  manfully.  “With  the  people  of  Nebraska,”  he 
concluded,  gallantly,  “ I uncover  and  do  honor.” 
Whereupon,  emulating  the  eloquent  speaker’s  ex- 
ample, all  present  except  the  guest  of  honor  whose 
hat  was  cocked — we  mean  checked — removed  their 
head-gear  and  stood  upon  the  bottoms  of  their 
feet. 

Brother  Bryan's  turn  came  next.  He  mani- 
fested no  signs  of  personal  embarrassment,  al- 
though to  the  surprise  of  the  audience  he  “de- 
clared that  he  was  unable  to  make  a real  speech.” 
Possibly  he  w'as  undergoing  a slight  indisposition 
from  compunctions  of  conscience.  “ I am  not 
sure,”  he  said,  “that  I ought  to  have  come  to 
Nebraska  to-night.  I am  sure  that  1 should  not 
have  come  if  I had  known  how  busy  I was  to  be 
at  this  time.”  The  trouble  was  that  he  had  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  before  Assistant  President 
House  negotiated  the  terms  and  conditions  of  his 
assumption  of  official  duties  and  presented  him 
with  a second  fiddle  manufactured  in  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  and  warranted  to  produce  no  harsh 
notes. 

We  can  only  imagine  what  Brother  Bryan  con- 
siders a “ real  speech,”  but  we  must  say  that  this 
one  was  noticeably  gracious  and  unaffected,  vastly 
superior  in  quality  and  expression  to  most  of  his 
punk  lectures.  While  sincerely  appreciative  of  the 
kind  words  that  had  l)een  spoken,  he  could  not 
honestly  take  the  final”— 
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we  hope  he  did  not  mean  the  last — “triumph  of 
Democracy.”  There  were  others,  six  millions  of 
tliem  in  fact,  and  he  was  only  “ one  of  the  multi- 
tude.” But  he  was  glad,  more  than  glad,  “to 
live  in  such  a time.”  There  was  in  his  judgment 
no  age  “ as  golden  as  this  ” — an  incorrigible  fact 
deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind  by  a thoughtful 
review  of  the  issues  and  results  of  past  campaigns. 

The  President  was  “consecrated”  as  a matter 
of  course.  Some  may  think  that  Brother  Bryan 
drew  it  a bit  strong  when  he  declared  that  “ stand- 
ing before  the  American  people,  Woodrow  Wilson 
called  them  as  did  Jesus  Christ  call  Lazarus, 
‘ Come  forth  from  this  grave  ’ ” ; but  it  all  depends, 
of  course,  upon  how  badly  off  we  really  were  prior 
to  general  resuscitation.  So  far  as  he  personally 
was  concerned.  Brother  Bryan  didn’t  know  and 
didn’t  seem  to  care  what  his  “ place  in  history 
will  be.”  In  any  case,  he  agreed  with  Assistant 
President  House  that  it  was  “ a privily  to  be 
associated  ” with  Mr.  Wilson  and  he  was  going 
to  stand  “ ready  at  all  times  to  go  forth  and  meet 
his  foes.”  A more  beautiful  spirit  than  that  which 
Brother  Bryan  breathed  into  his  peroration  has 
seldom,  if  ever,  to  our  recollection,  found  rhetorical 
manifestation. 

It  was  indeed,  as  the  honored  guest  declared,  “ a 
delightful  time.”  And  when  it  was  over  and  all 
had  shaken  hands,  he  went  around  to  the  office  of 
his  paper  and  made  a few  impromptu  remarks  to 
Brother  Chas.  and  the  other  editors  and  pub- 
lishers. “ You  may  note,”  he  said,  “ a change  in 
the  tone  of  the  paper  since  your  connection  with 
it.  It  has  been  its  duty  to  commwit  on  the  admin- 
istration and  often  that  commment  has  be«i  un- 
favorable. I am  sure  that  the  change  is  pleasing 
to  you  ” Just  what  he  meant  by  that  we  confess 
utter  inability  to  comprehend,  but  whatever  vague 
apprehension  we  might  have  felt  was  promptly  al- 
layed by  his  subsequent  commendation  of  Die  pur- 
poses of  the  administration  “as  far  as  I have  been 
able  to  understand  them.”  So  we  guess  it  is  all 
right. 

Belatedly,  owing  to  Brother  Ciias.^s  unaccount- 
able delay  in  getting  out  the  paper,  but  no  less 
cordially,  we  tender  our  own  felicitations  upon 
the  joyousness  of  the  birthday  banquet  which 
marked  the  transformation  of  a Brother  into  a 
Secretary  of  State  for  V^ery  Foreign  Affairs. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  fact  continues  to 
be  evident  that  the.  great  commoner  still  stands 
first  and  deeply  imbedded  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen. 

As  to  Raw  Materials 

Free  wool  or  free  sugar  or  both  ? 

A decidedly  important  problem.  By  no  means 
a matter  to  be  settled  in  hurried  and  whispered 
conversations.  By  no  means  a matter  to  be  sub- 
ordinated to  considerations  of  mere  party  ex- 
pediency. On  the  contrary,  a matter  to  be  studied 
out  carefully,  candidly,  thoroughly. 

Nevertheless,  not  a matter  really  involving  the 
integrity  of  the  party  in  power;  not  a question 
which,  if  answered  mistakenly,  will  convict  the 
party  in  iiower  of  bad  faith. 

The  Democratic  party  is  committed  to  a tariff 
for  revenue,  not  to  free  trade.  It  is  committed 
against  the  practice  of  taxing  the  masses  for  the 
benefit  of  a few  favored  enterprises,  not  against 
the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare.  The  gen- 
eral welfare  is,  by  constitutional  warrant,  a proper 
object  of  taxation. 

A small  element  in  the  Democratic  party,  headed 
by  former  Senator  Bailey  of  Texas,  has  insisted 
that  “raw  materials”  should  be  taxed  just  as 
heavily  as  anything  else.  Apparently  this  school 
has  thought  that  a tariff  for  revenue  meant  equal 
taxation  of  all  commodities  without  regard  to 
their  relative  value  as  producers  of  revenue.  The 
mass  of  the  party  has  never  held  this  notion,  and 
the  idea  of  taxing  lightly,  or  not  at  all,  the  raw 
materials  of  American  industries  has  always  com- 
mended itself  to  the  majority  of  low-tariff  men. 
In  our  judgment,  there  has  been  no  inconsistency 
in  this  discrimination.  As  other  nations  almost 
uniformly  admit  free  the  raw  materials  of  tlieir 
industries,  to  put  duties  on  the  raw  materials  of 
ours  would  be  to  impose  a positive  handicap. 
Moreover,  in  the  actual  working  of  the  thing,  to 
do  it  is  to  create  and  in  a measure  to  justify  a 
demand  for  “ com]x;‘n.sator\’  duties  ’’  on  the  prod- 
ucts derived  from  the  taxed  raw  materials.  As 
a matter  of  history,  that  is  tlie  way  some  of 
the  worst  of  the  existing  schedules,  particularly 
the  preposterous  Schedule  K,  liave  been  ci-eated. 

It  is  good  Democratic  practice  to  admit  raw 
materials  free  unless  there  are  sufficient  reasons 
for  taxing  them.  Thtp  is  true,  notivithstanding 
th^.lack  of  pr^isicn  in  t^igy;rim  ^^v^^terials.” 


Wool,  for  instance,  is  the  finished  product  of  the 
shepherd,  but  it  is  properly  regarded  as  raw  ma- 
terial because  it  lies  at  the  basis  of  countless 
other  industries.  Raw  sugar  is,  of  course,  the 
finished  product  of  the  people  who  grow  sugar- 
cane and  beets.  It  is  raw  material  to  the  refiner. 

Not,  however,  of  a aeries  of  industries.  There- 
fore sugar  does  not  derive  a very  strong  claim  to 
exemption  from  taxation  from  the  raw-materials 
argument.  Its  strongest  claim  is  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  a necessary  of  life  and  that  to  cheapen 
it  would  be  to  confer  a boon  on  practically  all 
of  us.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a superb  revenue- 
raiser.  The  tax  on*  it  yields  us  over  fifty  millions  a 
year.  If  we  surrender  that  sum,  we  must  make 
good  the  loss  either  by  other  tariff  taxes  or  by  a 
free  use  of  the  income  tax. 

To  take  off  the  duty  on  wool  is  to  give  up  some, 
but  much  less,  revenue;  to  help,  legitimately,  a 
number  of  industries;  and  to  deprive  those  same 
industries  of  their  sole  honorable  basis  for  a de- 
mand for  governmental  coddling. 

Weigh  for  yourself  the  two  sets  of  considera- 
tions. That  is  what  the  President  and  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  in  Congress  have  been  doing.  They 
have  differed  somewhat;  but  that  does  not  mean 
a division  over  principles.  It  does  not  mean 
tlie  slightest  apostasy  to  principle  on  either  side. 
It  means  adherence  to  principle,  and  a common 
endeavor  to  apply  the  revenue-tariff  principle  to 
a great  mass  of  facts,  difficult  to  be  sure  about. 
A free-trade  programme  would  be  easier  to  carry 
out.  So  would  a high-protection  programme.  But 
nobody  is  shiiking  the  job  of  giving  the  country 
the  kind  of  tariff  it  needs  and  has  demanded. 

The  Seventeenth  Amendment 

As  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  such  thing  at 
this  writing,  but  the  ratification  of  only  one  more 
slate  is  needed,  and  probably,  when  that  is  se- 
cured, Secretary  Bryan  will  not  have  to  wait 
more  than  a year  for  proper  ofiicial  notifica- 
tions. 

We  remarked  concerning  the  Sixteenth  Amend- 
ment, relating  to  the  income  tax,  that  there  is 
a question  whether  it  really  altered  the  Constitu- 
tion at  all;  good  authorities  sustain  the  view  that 
it  merely  settled  a doubt  as  to  the  Constitution’s 
original  intent  as  to  the  matter  it  dealt  with. 

Unquestionably  the  Seventeenth  Amendment 
will  alter  the  Constitution.  Yet  of  this  amend- 
ment, too,  a somewhat  similar  observation  may 
be  made.  It  will  not  essentially  alter,  it  will 
rather  confirm  and  compel,  what  is  substantiall.y 
the  present  usage  of  a number  of  states  in  the 
matter  of  choosing  United  States  Senators.  It 
is  the  culmination  of  a change  that  has  been  going 
on  for  some  time,  not  a sudden  and  abrupt  de- 
parture from  what  the  Constitution  contemplated. 
The  absolute  control  by  state  legislatures  of  elec- 
tions to  the  Senate  was  disturbed  before  the  Civil 
War,  when  party  conventions  began  to  name 
candidates,  and  party  majorities  in  the  legis- 
latures began  merely  to  ratify  the  choices  thus 
made  for  them  — as  in  the  famous  Linooln- 
Douglas  contest  of  1858  in  Illinois.  Followed 
after  a while  the  practice  of  choosing  candidates 
by  party  primaries,  a kind  of  dictation  to  which 
the  legislatures  proved  equally  amenable.  When 
at  last  a state  held  what  was  in  effect  a Sena- 
torial election,  and  a legislature,  obedient  to  its 
results,  sent  to  Washington  a man  whose  party 
had  not  won  a majority  of  the  two  Chambers, 
although  he  himself  had  received  a majority  of 
the  popular  vote,  the  direct  election  of  Senators 
was  already  achieved. 

But  to  say  the  change  has  been  gradual  is  far 
from  saying  that  it  is  not  a great  change.  It  is 
already  a very  great  change  indeed.  The  effects 
of  it  in  the  Senate  are  already  quite  apparent. 

Undoubtedly  the  people  have  willed  it.  They 
have  willed  to  take  whatever  risks  it  may  involve 
in  order  to  make  an  end  of  abuses  which  the  old 
method  permitted. 

Time  alone  can  show  whether  or  not  the  change 
is  on  the  whole  wise.  Two  reflections  occur  to  us 
as  of  a nature  to  console  such  ds  most  seriously 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  it.  One  is  this:  Direct  elec- 
tions may,  and  we  think  they  will,  give  to  the 
several  state  electorates  an  opportunity  to  correct 
the  mistakes  made  in  party  primaries,  now  so 
general.  For  they  Avill  give  a chance  to  inde- 
pendents. and  they  will  give  comparatively  weak 
oppositions  a chance,  by  putting  forward  their 
best  men.  to  beat  ' .\k  men  too  frequently 

named  by  the  pa: ; v m :iiiarily  dominant.  The 
other  reflection  is  il'  one  about  democracy. 

Its  true  strength  ; t in  the  avoidance  of 

mistakes,  but  in  th'  t t -i  i.^at  it  can  always  change 
its  mind  and  corre  v i c:,. 


The  Bull  Mooee  and  the  Elephant 

Hempstead,  Long  Island,  has  not  figured  as  a 
strategical  point  in  politics,  and  naturally  the 
returns  of  its  recent  municipal  election  appeared 
only  in  obscure  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers.  It 
was  the  same  way,  too,  with  a few  other  places 
that  have  had  municipal  elections  recently.  Mu- 
nicipal elections  in  general  are  rather  unreliable 
signs  of  political  weather.  Still,  they  are  fre- 
quently all  we  have  for  considerable  periods,  dur- 
ing which  it  is  natural  to  pay  some  attention  to 
them. 

If  we  may  judge  at  all  from  Hempstead’s  and 
some  others’,  the  wind  is  not  blowing  quite  as 
the  Bull  Moose  herd  would  like.  More  broadly, 
such  indications  of  public  sentiment  as  we  have 
had  since  the  November  elections — meager,  un- 
doubtedly— do  not  indicate  any  progress  of  the 
Bull  Moose  party.  If  they  indicate  anything,  it 
is  the  contrary  of  Brother  Francis  E.  Leupp’s 
contention.  Brother  Leupp  thinks  it  a mistake 
to  consider  the  Bull  Moose  party  merely  a Roose- 
velt party,  and  he  also  thinks  the  Republican 
party  demonstrably  dead.  On  the  contrary,  so 
far  as  we  can  observe,  and  we  admit  there  isn’t 
yet  much  to  observe,  the  Bull  Moose  party  -’^esn’t 
run  very  well  when  it  isn’t  in  some  fasl^” 
ning  Roosevelt,  and  the  Republican  park,  suows 
considerable  defiance  of  the  coroner  and  very  little 
consideration  for  the  undertaker. 

Insufficient  material  for  prophecy,  undoubtedly; 
but  for  want  of  more  to  go  on  it  may  serve  for  a 
straw  to  guide  and  to  encourage  such  Republicans 
as  may  still  be  refusing  to  despair  of  their  party 
and  studying  seriously  the  best  way  to  rehabilitate 
it.  On  that  point  nothing  has  happened  to  dis- 
credit the  movement,  inaugurated  immediately 
after  the  election,  for  a convention  of  the  party 
to  set  it  right  in  respect  of  the  ways  in  which  it 
has  in  recent  years  gone  wrong,  and  thereby  lost 
the  country’s  confidence.  Some  time  ago  the 
papers  reported  that  Senator  Root  had  come  to 
favor  such  action,  and  we  have  seen  no  denial. 
There  is  one  thing  in  particular  the  party  must 
do.  It  must  convince  the  country  that  its  nomi- 
nations for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency 
are  honestly  made,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  its  members.  It  must  cleanse  itself 
of  the  reproach  of  the  manipulation  of  Southern 
delegations  and  of  bad  practices  in  the  choice  of 
delegates  from  other  sections.  Other  reforms  are 
advisable;  this  is  essential.  To  the  neglect  of  this 
Roosevelt  owes,  however  illogically,  much  of  the 
honest  following  he  had  last  autumn.  The  change 
of  policy  in  this  regard  cannot  be  too  soon  made 
and  advertised.  Until  it  is  made,  the  party’s  only 
possible  gains  will  be  such  as  can  be  derived  from 
the  wholesome  and  perhaps  needed  discipline  of 
an  opposition  role. 

The  Budget  Question 

The  President  would  like  to  have  a budget  sys- 
tem. It  is  not  surprising.  Anybody  who  has 
studied  either  the  President  or  the  character  of 
our  appropriation  bills  ought  to  have  known  in 
advance  what  His  general  attitude  on  this  matter 
would  be.  The  papers  report  that  he  wishes  to 
continue  President  Taft's  economy  commission. 
That  is  not  surprising,  either. 

This  journal  has  several  times  pointed  out  the 
practical  impossibility,  under  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, of  having  a budget  system  comparable  to 
Great  Britain’s,  for  the  reason  that  we  have  no 
such  co-operation  and  concordance  between  the 
Executive  and  the  legislature  as  the  British  sys- 
tem insures.  We  are  glad  to  be  confirmed  on  this 
point  by  the  speech  in  which,  near  the  close  of  the 
ffinal  session  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress,  Repre- 
sentative SwAGAR  Sherley  proposed  a budget  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  for  Mr.  Sherley  has  evident- 
ly studied  this  matter  long  and  thoughtfully.  But 
in  the  same  speech  Mr.  Sherley  gives  also  the 
reason  why  a budget  of  some  sort,  no  matter  if 
it  does  lack  authority,  is  desirable.  It  is  the  same 
reason  we  have  been  urging: 

Why  is  it  the  American  people  are  so  indifferent 
to  ex^nditure?  Ts  it  that  they  are  an  extravagant 
people?  Is  it  that  they  accept  in  a loose  way  the 
constantly  repeated  statement  of  a former  Speaker 
that  this  was  a billion-dollar  country,  and  therefore 
we  should  have  a hillion-dollar  Congress?  No.  The 
reason  the  American  people  have  heretofore  not  been 
interested  in  (piestions  of  expenditure  is  because  they 
have  never  liad  brought  to  their  attention  in  its  broad 
aspect  the  question  of  expenditure. 

In  other  Avords,  a budget  such  as  we  can  have 
under  our  system  Avill  at  least  secure  some  pub- 
licity. in  advouce.  for  the  appropriations  contem- 
plated. 

Pcjiding  that  reform,  tliere  is  one  thing  that 
can  be  done  at‘dhfc§.i  PThe"  Wfys  and  Means  Com- 
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luittee  of  the  House  aiul  the  iseuato  steering  coin- 
inittee  can  at  least  decline  to  intrust  the  framing 
of  appropriation  bills  to  men  who  have  already 
'ihown  themselves  amenable  to  pork-barrel  consid- 
erations and  indifferent  to  such  matters  as  the 
decent  pay  and  housing  of  American  ambassadors 
and  the  proper  upkeep  of  the  American  navy. 

Honor  to  Mr.  Bryan 

It  seemed  odd  to  read  that  the  American  ambassa- 
dor at  Rome  had  offered  the  embassy  as  a place  for 
funeral  services  over  Mr.  Morgan’s  body,  “ by  direc- 
tion of  Secretary  of  State  W11.LIAM  J.  Bryan.” — 
Springfield  Republican. 

It  did  not  seem  odd  to  us.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world  Mr.  Morgan  loomed  large  as  the  first  citizen 
of  the  Republic.  At  home,  as  the  multitude  of 
testimonials  clearly  prove,  his  character  was  held 
in  highest  esteem.  Practically  all  of  the  rulers 
of  Europe,  including  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain,  the  King  of  Italy,  the  Tsar  of  Russia, 
and  His  Holiness  the  Pope,  paid  fitting  tribute. 
The  Emperor  of  Germany  sent  a floral  wreath  to 
Rome  and  this  message  to  Mrs.  lifoROAX : 

Accept  the  expression  of  my  sincerest  sympathy  in 
your  great  bereavement.  Your  husband’s  death  is  a 
loss  not  only  for  you,  your  family,  and  your  country, 

’ •’is  many  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  world  will 
■'orget  him. 

Would  it  not  have  seemed  strange  to  foreign 
peojdes,  who  are  accustomed  to  civilities  in  death 
as  in  life,  if  no  word  of  appreciation  had  come 
from  the  government  of  Mr.  Mor(jan’s  own  coun- 
try? Mr.  Bryan’s  official  act  and  personal  words 
were  those  of  a generous  and  truly  representative 
American  gentleman. 

Mrs.  Pankhurst 

In  every  paper  now  we  .shall  have  news  of  Mrs. 
Emmeline  Pankhurst.  She  has  been  highly  suc- 
ee-i.sful  in  drawing  attention  to  herself,  and  in- 
cidentally to  her  cause,  though  she  and  the  cause 
seem  to  be  getting  a good  ways  apart.  The  British 
government,  apparently,  cannot  do  anything  at  the 
moment  about  votes  for  women ; cannot  change  its 
procedure  or  undo  any  of  its  mistakes,  for  some 
time  to  come.  All  it  can  do  is  something  about 
Mrs.  Panktiurst,  and  we  are  all  interested  to  s^e 
what  it  will  do  next. 

It  is  being  heartily  scolded  for  its  dealings  with 
the  militant^:,  but  perhaps  it  has  been  shrewder 
than  it  gets  credit  for.  The  militants  seem  to 
have  no  great  volume  of  popular  sympathy  behind 
them.  Their  destructive  expedients  annoy  and 
scare  a great  many  people,  most  of  whom  are  quite 
indifferent  to  their  cause  or  the  merits  of  their 
case  against  the  government.  We  guess  the  people 
of  England  are  pretty  mad  at  the  militants,  and 
mad  certainly  at  the  government  because  it  has 
not  squelched  tliem.  To  have  so  managed  as  to 
allow  public  opinion  to  reach  that  condition  seems 
considerably  to  the  government’s  advantage.  Its 
objection  to  letting  the  militants  starve  them- 
selves to  death  in  prison  is  based,  we  suppose,  not 
so  much  on  humanitarian,  as  on  political  considera- 
tions, and  if  it  ceased  to  be  politically  dangerous 
to  let  Mrs.  Pankhurst  stance  herself  we  suppose 
she  might  be  allow’ed  to  stane. 

And  when  the  British  Home  Secretarj^  con- 
cludes that  public  opinion  has  reached  a stage 
Avhere  it  is  safe  to  let  Mrs.  Pankhurst  starve  her- 
self, Mrs.  Pankhurst,  who  is  also  a politician, 
will  conclude,  we  suppose,  that  starvation  is  a 
shot-off  gun  and  of  no  further  use  in  tlie  existing 
war.  And  then,  if  she  has  strength  enough  left, 
she  may  call  for  her  supper. 

It  is  all  very  like  poker,  but  then  poker  is  not 
a game  that  average  British  statesmen  know. 


The  “Titanic,”  a Year  Ago 

iVext  Monday,  April  14th,  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  loss  of  the  Titanic. 

We  have  just  been  through  a i)eriod  of  news  of 
great  disasters  and  great  loss  of  life  by  tornadoes 
and  floods,  and  public  syniiiathy  has  bt'en  greatly 
stirred  by  tliem,  but  it  must  have  Irmmi  often  n*- 
marked  that  these  recent  distresses,  bad  as  the.v 
have  been,  have  not  taken  hohl  of  the  ])ublic  mind 
like  that  single  disaster  a year  ago.  Three  times 
as  many  Ih'es  (1.50:3)  weie  lost  by  the  sinking  of 
the  Tiinnir  as  in  all  the  floods  in  the  West.  That 
made  some  difftn’cnce,  though  the  property  loss  by 
floods  is  vastly  larger. 

But  figure's,  whetlu'r  they  concern  lives  or  prop- 
erty, do  not,  in  sensations  of  this  sort,  measure 
the  effect  on  the  mind.  The  loss  of  the  Titanic 
was  one  of  the  most  dramatic  disasters  that  ever 
happened.  As  a story,  sudden,  vivid,  tragic,  and 
crowded  with  familiar  characters,  intensified  by 
8usi)enae  and  fully  given  in  the  end  with  all  its 
details,  it  far  exc 
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sorrowful  collection  of  recent  flood  stories  as  the 
papers  gave  them.  We  notice  advertisements  for 
agents  to  sell  books  about  the  floods,  several  of 
which  have  been  publislied.  The  papers  could  not 
begin  to  tell  more  than  the  outlines  of  the  story 
of  them,  they  were  so  spread  out.  But  the  whole 
storj'  of  the  Tiinnic  was  told  while  we  all  listened, 
and  it  got  home  and  it  will  be  remembered  long 
after  we  are  all  gone  who  heard  it. 

The  siege  of  Lucknow  made  a great  story  that 
lived.  The  Johnstown  flood* made  a story  that 
was  complete  in  one  narrative,  like  the  battle  of 
Lexington.  So  the  Titanic  disaster.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  mind  and  the  imagination  could  grasp  it 
all,  and  it  stays  as  clear  in  memory  as  though  it 
happened  yesterday. 

Senator  Lewis 

It  must  be  a good  many  years  since  our  near 
neighbor,  the  Sun,  began  to  call  attention  to  the 
jmlchritudinous  qualities  of  the  Hon.  James 
Hamilton  Lewis.  It  was  while  he  still  coruscated 
in  the  distant  state  of  Washington,  and  he  moved 
to  Chicago  ten  years  ago.  What  interested  the 
Sun  in  him  we  forget,  but  it  was  a good  deal  in- 
terested and  has  maintained  its  concern  and  spoke 
of  him  again  in  the  old  familiar  way  last  Sunday. 

We  begin  to  suspect  that  Ja.mes  Hamilton  has 
a t.  f.  advertising  contract  with  the  Sun  office.  At 
any  rate,  lie  has  thrived  under  its  notice.  His 
record  is  worth  looking  at;  forty-seven  years  old; 
born  (1806)  in  Virginia — the  popular  state  nowa- 
days to  be  bom  in;  raised  in  Georgia;  educated 
partl.v  in  the  Universit.v  of  Virginia;  studied  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  (1884)  in  Georgia,  and 
then  (1886)  lit  out  for  Seattle,  where  he  got 
promptly  into  politics  and  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1896.  It  took  him  ten  years  to  get  to  Congress 
from  the  state  of  Washington.  He  moved  to  Chi- 
cago in  1903.  He  was  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor  of  Illinois  in  1908,  and  was  elected  long- 
term Senator  from  Illinois  in  1913.  Ten  years 
again. 

Nothing  that  the  Suji  has  said  about  Jim  Ham.’s 
whiskers  seems  to  have  been  a detriment  to  him. 
To  move  to  Chicago  and  gobble  up  an  Illinois 
Senatorship  in  ten  years  seems  a considerable  ex- 
ploit, for  Illinois  is  a great  state  and  has  sent 
great  men  to  the  Senate,  though  it  is  true  that 
her  last  choice  before  Lewis  was  Lorimer  and 
she  had  to  take  him  back. 

Mr.  Lewis  is  still  young  and  may  yet  move  to 
New  York  and  lie  a Senator  or  something  from 
this  state.  He  seems  to  be  closing  in  on  the  Sun. 

Mr.  Schwab’s  New  Captain 

We  seem  to  recall  that  a long  time  ago — oh,  so 
long! — before  the  life-insurance  disclosures,  when 
1898  had  just  passed  across  the  picture  screen, 
and  the  times  were  boom  times,  and  the  Captains 
of  Industry  were  the  greatest  of  living  men.  that 
Fellow-citizen  Charles  Schwab  was  projecteil  to 
the  front  of  the  stage  as  a leading  Captain  of 
Industrial  Captains  and  made  a speech  about  edu- 
cation. So  much  water  has  run  through  the  mill- 
ivheels  since  then  that  we  can’t  remember  pre- 
ci.sely  what  he  said,  but  his  speech  stays  vaguely 
in  mind  as  a discourse  in  disparagement  of  the 
current  proce.sses  of  education  as  practised  in  the 
institutions  maintained  for  that  purpose  and  in 
praise  and  preference  of  the  training  of  steel  mills 
and  such  industrial  seminaries. 

It  is  no  special  discredit  to  any  one  to  disparage, 
right  or  wrong,  the  current  proces,ses  of  academic 
education.  Everj'body’s  doin’’ it,  as  the  song  says, 
and  they  are  very  vulnerable,  and  the  best  au- 
thorities do  no  better  than  guess  what  they  ought 
to  be.  But  those  far-off  words  of  Citizen  Schwab 
are  rwalled  by  a piece  in  last  Sunday’s  newspaper 
that  tells  of  the  advancement  of  E.  C.  Grace  to 
be  president  of  Mr.  Schwab’s  Bethleliem  Steel 
Company. 

Look  at  the  n'cord  of  this  Mr.  Grace: 

Mr.  Grace  i.s  the  sou  of  J.  W.  Grace  of  Goshen. 
New  .Jersey,  a retired  sea  captain.  Hie  earlier  school 
days  ivere  spent  at  Pennington  Seminary,  where  he 
figured  prominently  in  athletics,  baseball  lading  his 
hobby.  From  Pennington  Mr.  Grace  entered  Ia?high 
University  in  the  electrical-engineering  course.  At 
I.ehigh  Mr.  Grace  was  valedictorian  of  his  class, 
played  baseball  four  years,  and  was  captain  of  the 
team  for  two  years.  On  graduating  in  .June.  1899. 
Mr.  Grace  went  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  and 
set  to  running  an  electric  crane. 

And  now  at  thirty-eight  ho  i.s  captain  of  ^Ir. 
Sciiwah’s  stool-works,  in  spite  of  going  to  school, 
going  to  enllege — the  engineering  eonis^e,  to  be 
sure — being  at  the  top  of  his  class,  and  playing 
earnest  academic  basehall  for  four  years.  So  at 
b'ast.  if  our  memory  of  that  far-off  speech  is  right, 
Citizen  Schwab  is  a wise  man.  M’ho  cares  no  more 
than  f^MERSoN  for  oi»nsisteney  and  does  not  let  a 
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liiveonceived  theory  stand  in  the  way  of  his  ap- 
preciation of  facts. 

Dancing  the  Trot 

We  read  about  the  pn'valenee  of  the  turkey 
trot  in  certain  restaurants  in  New  York  with  very 
much  the  same  serose  of  remoteness  witli  which 
wo  read  of  the  operations  of  the  Montenegrins  be- 
fore Scutari. 

Who  under  heaven  go  to  restaurants  to  ilaiuxi 
the  turkey  trot,  and  why,  why,  why  do  they  do  it  { 
It  seems  that  the  Mayor  has  ordennl  tlu*se  placivs 
to  be  closed  at  one  o’clock  at  night,  which  seems 
reasonable  enough. 

Who  has  time  and  strength  to  eat  and  drink 
and  dance  the  trot  after  one  o’clock  ? 

But  it  seems  they  do  it  now  in  tlie  aftenioon, 
too,  crowds  of  distraught  people. 

Amazing  1 

Who  has  time  in  this  working  season  of  the 
year  to  dance  in  the  afternoon?  People  used  to 
do  it  at  .summer  hotels,  but  not  the  trot.  Not  that 
the  trot  seems  to  be  so  bad  now.  Wo  p'ad  that 
it  is  decent  enough,  as  a rule,  but  that  it  is  a pre- 
vailing craze. 

Well,  well!  this  is  a strange  world  and  very 
much  replenished  with  partly  demented  people. 
Here  is  our  President  and  Congress  working  over- 
time to  reduce  the  tariff  and  the  cost  of  living 
so  that  the  public  can  subsist,  and  here’s  our 
Mayor,  a good  deal  bothered,  apparently,  because 
so  many  jieople  insist  on  dancing  in  restaurants  in 
the  afternoon  and  after  one  o’clock  at  night. 

So  hard  it  is  to  reconcile  the  facts  of  life! 

Taft  and  Yale 

Idle  country  apiiroved  and  applauded  !Mr. 
Taft’s  decision  to  go  back  to  Yale  and  become 
a teacher  of  law.  It  m’bs  a fine  solution  of  the 
lU’oblem  of  “ what  to  do  with  our  ex-Presidents.” 
which  in  this  free  country  is  really  the  problem 
of  what  an  American  who  has  been  President 
shall  do  with  himself.  He  could  make  no  wiser 
or  more  blameless  use  of  his  abilities  and  his 
experience. 

Excellent,  too,  was  the  way  Yale  rt'ceived  him — 
a bit  boisterously,  as  is  the  habit  of  youth,  but 
heartily  and  joyously  and  for  hinuself.  As  one 
American  rises  to  the  highest  political  eminence 
from  academic  antecedents  another  American 
retires  from  that  same  eiuinenee  to  academic 
walks.  It  is  good  for  the  colleges.  It  is  certainly 
not  bad  for  the  country. 

Inviting  Trouble 

In  recognizing  this  einaiicipation  of  the  Ciiinese  the 
Anieriean  Repulilic  reileets  a new  einaiu-ipation  of  its 
OM’ii. — The  World. 

The  Chinese  have  overthrown  a dynasty  and  arc 
now  living  under  a dictatorship.  Is  that,  in  tlie 
opinion  of  the  WorhI.  the  sort  of  “ emancipation  ” 
that  has  come  to  the  American  Republic  { Nobody 
living  can  fores(‘c  the  eoiisequenws  of  iveognitiou 
by  the  United  States  of  ^Ir.  Yuan  Sih-Kai  as  the 
government  of  China.  It  is  a leap  in  the  dark 
and  full  of  jieril. 

Responding  to  the  Bugle  Call 

The  Colonel  st*ems  to  think  he  is  still  1’n‘sident. 
Anyhow,  he  sent  this  message : 

To  the  Progres.sives  in  Congress;  I greet  you.  the 
men  of  the  stout  heart  and  linn  faitli,  who  dare  to 
stand  up  to  your  colors  and  tight  the  people’s  contest. 

Whereuiiou  the  men  of  the  stout  heart  calmly 
marched  into  the  Repul)liean  eauens,  voted  for 
James  R.  Mann  for  Siamker,  and  grabbed  all  tin* 
committee  assignments  the.v  <‘ould  lay  their  grevdy 
hands  upon. 

Wherein  We  Differ 

Hakper’.s  Weekly,  in  its  farewell  t<i  President  Taft, 
says  of  the  Tait  wing  of  tlie  Hepuhlican  party: 

“ What  is  left  of  your  party  still  stands  for  pres- 
ervation and  not  for  destruetion.  for  sense  and  not 
tor  sheer  ami  niiruled  inqmlse.”  That  is  as  near  as 
Harper’s  has  the  courage  to  ><how  in  wliat  direetion 
its  sympathies  lie.  If  it  were  frank,  it  would  ]ilainly 
sav  that,  if  it  were  Kepnhliean.  it  would  line  up  with 
(’KANE.  Root.  Bradley,  and  the  other  party  w-reekers. 
— Warren  ( Minnesota  I Rciiislvr. 

But,  being  disingenuous  and  notoriously  timiil, 
ii  merely  reiterates  its  preference  for  preservation 
to  destruction  and  for  a govemmoiit  of  sense  to 
one  of  unrestrained  imjuilse. 

From  the  Olive-Tree 

The  respect,  eontidcnce,  and  affection  of  a nation— 
those  are  the  gifts  with  which  the  sovereign  sentiment 
of  the  peojde  dower  Champ  Clark  at  the  sixty-thinl 
milestone  of  the  straight  white  road.  The  Republic 
is  proud  to  congratulate  him. — St.  Jjouis  Republic. 

Roprint.-.!  in  ?|f|<fl-orn 
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The  Godless  Ckxxi  and  Real  Religion 

The  London  Spectator  has  recently  published  a 
seriously  intended  article  on  the  “ Godless  Good  ” 
which  has  elicited  numerous  letters  in  reply  varying 
all  along  the  scale  from  those  who  indignantly  deny 
that  any  one  not  (^cially  and  formally  connect^  with 
a creed  or  a sect  should  dare  to  attempt  to  be  good 
(quoting  article  tliirteen  that  “works  done  be^ore 
the  grace  of  Christ  . . . have  the  nature  of  sin  ” ) to 
those  who  boldly  say  that  grace  is  not  necessarily 
allied  to  creeds,  and  those  who  hope,  as  docs  tlie 
original  article  itself,  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
“ God-fearing  men  and  women  may  claim  boldly  and 
openly  to  belong  to  the  same  company  as  the  god- 
less good.”  “ From  our  point  of  view,”  says  the 
writer  for  the  Spectator,  “ these  latter  are  the  re- 
cipients of  the  direct  grace  of  God,  a gift  which  He 
still  bestows  upon  the  unthankful  who  render  Him  no 
service  but  the  sweet-smelling  odor  of  their  good 
deeds.  . . . The  godless  good  are  blind  men  destined 
to  arise  and  show  a light  to  the  righteous,  a light 
which  reveals  the  latest  discovered  attribute  of  God, 
His  magnanimity.”  Probably  the  only  objection 
which  the  godless  good  would  make  to  that  state- 
ment is,  that  if  he  rendered  but  one  service,  at  least 
he  chose,  in  good  works,  the  most  difficult  of  them  all. 

But  if  there  were  no  reason  for  unfaith  one  might 
take  it  for  granted  that  these  “ blind  men  ” would  not 
so  abound  and  certainly  would  not  so  rapidly  increase 
as  they  have  done  in  the  past  two  generations.  To 
be  livable.  Life  demands  indeed  some  faith  in  ulti- 
mate issues,  haunted  as  it  is  even  in  its  happiest 
moments  by  disease,  division,  and  death,  and  that 
vast  uncertainty  that  lies  beyond.  Divert  himself 
as  he  may,  the  thinking  man  cannot  accept  such  a 
world,  evanescent  in  its  duration,  full  of  misery  and 
anguish  as  it  passes,  as  an  ultimate  reason  for  joy. 
The  doctrine  of  the  joy  of  mere  living  is  widely 
preached,  but  life  regarded  as  a mere  span  of  years 
in  a difficult  world  of  individual,  much-thwarted 
effort  is  hard  to  accept  as  a completely  satisfying 
good.  The  “ gloomy  wherefore  of  our  battlefields  ” 
is  rarely  solved  save  in  the  spirit.  There  have  been 
reasons  for  the  increase  of  what  the  Spectator  calls 
the  godless  good.  One  of  these  reasons  has  been  the 
misunderstanding  or  a very  limited  understanding  of 
the  course  of  modern  science  and  its  reaction  on 
philosophy.  A second  reason  has  been  the  fuller  and 
freer  comprehension  of  the  conditions  under  which 
we  live.  And  the  third,  and  far  and  away  the 
weightiest  of  all  reasons  has  been  the  godly  them- 
selves and  the  perfectly  obvious  fact  that  creeds 
could  not  shape  or  control  individual  conduct.  In- 
deed, the  godly  wicked  are  far  more  to  blame  for  the 
swift  increase  of  the  godless  good  than  they  fancy. 

The  advance  of  physical  science  upset  the  cosmog- 
raphy of  the  definitely  outlined  religions.  If  it  were 
proved  that  the  verbal  inspiration  of  a set  of  scrip- 
tures could  not  be  relied  on.  that  no  one  book  con- 
tained the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  those  who  built  a faith  in  such  a harbor 
must  of  course  put  out  to  sea  again.  Philosophy  was 
disturbed  and  began  founding  the  universe  anew 
on  the  thinking  subject.  Concentration  upon  the 
physical  sciences  led  many  to  set  their  faith  in  sheer 
brute  fact  and  to  believe  that  brain-power  would  take 
the  place  of  spiritual  ideals. 

But,  undoubtedly,  the  very  greatest  stumbling- 
block  has  been  the  divorce  between  creeds  and  con- 
duct. Religion  as  a mode  of  thought,  a habit  of 
mind,  and  a rule  of  conduct  produced  men  not  un- 
like the  godless  good;  men  good  and  bad  alike;  men 
faithful  and  untrustworthy,  kind  and  selfish.  Above 
all,  religion,  which  is  nothing  if  not  the  binding  and 
the  healing  power  that  draws  men  together,  was  a fer- 
tile source  of  war,  of  sectarian  animosity,  of  cruelty, 
distrust,  and  hatred.  It  was  only  natural  that  the 
thinking  should  demand  that  here  and  now  should  be 
proved  the  validity  of  spiritual  ideals. 

The  first  opposition  to  be  noted  between  religion 
and  life  is  perhaps  that  creeds  are  static  while  life 
is  fiuicl.  Life  is  continuous  change,  a living  de- 
mand for  action,  readjustment,  progress;  it  is  in- 
cessant creation;  it  is  vital  movement.  Nothing  is 
still  but  death.  Unless,  then,  creeds  move,  change, 
adjust,  grow,  struggle,  men  must  continue  to  meet 
the  same  dilemma  that  he  faces  to-day.  His  creed  is 
outworn  and  will  not  tally  with  the  facts  or  the  de- 
mands of  reality. 

Goodness  itself  changes  in  form  and  quality  and 
demands  with  time.  What  was  goodness  in  the 
thirteenth  century  would  land  a man  in  the  peniten- 
tiary to-day.  It  is  told  as  one  of  the  feaf.s  of  Mtchaet, 
Anoef.o  that  he  was  especially  clever  at  copying  the 
<dd  masters  and  then  so  smudging  and  dirtying  the 
drawings  as  to  have  them  mistaken  for  the  originals; 
HO  he  was  enabled,  writes  his  admiring,  contemporary 
biographer,  to  sell  his  imitations  as  originals  and 
retain  the  real  drawings  for  himself.  To-dav  this 
Would  hardly  redound  tt^-^^man’s  credit,  ^bough  it 
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added  to  Michael  Angelo’s  value,  and  no  one  at  that 
day  seems  to  have  thought  of  it  as  in  any  way  de- 
tracting from  his  morals.  “ A man’s  morals  are  not 
likely  to  differ  from  those  of  his  environment  and  his 
time.”  said  a good  and  kindly  man.  “ When  1 
went  into  the  lumber  business  success  meant  crowding 
out  the  smaller  dealers.  Sometimes  we  bought  them 
up;  sometimes  we  absorbed  them  or  undersold  them; 
but  by  hook  or  by  crook  we  pushed  all  the  smaller 
dealers  out  of  the  business  on  this  peninsula.”  That 
man  was  a good  man  according  to  the  day,  but  if  one 
read  aright  the  signs  of  the  times  it  is  not  a far  cry 
to  the  time  when  people  will  open  their  eyes  at  that 
straightforward  confession  as  they  do  now  at  the 
story  of  Michael  Anqelo’h  forgeries.  It  is  possible 
that  certain  religions  have  been  too  well  satisfied 
with  a static  ideal  of  conduct  and  that  reforms  liave 
liecn  left  too  c.xclusively  to  the  godless  good.  Was 
it  not  LimiER  hinujelf  who  warned  his  followers: 
“ There  is  no  finished  achievement;  all  is  in  the 
making.  We  do  not  see  tlie  end.  but  only  the  road. 
The  full  splendor  is  not  yet,  but  only  the  refining 
proce.s8  which  must  continue  ”?  And  is  it  not  just  this 
that  Meredith  points  to  when  he  cautions  us  to 

“ See  in  mold  the  rose  unfold 
The  soul  through  blood  and  tears”? 

“ From  the  depths  of  doubt,”  writes  a great  re- 
ligious philosopher,  “ there  has  grown  up  the  axiom- 
atic certainty  that  we  are  rooted  in  •'.nother  order  of 
things.”  To  any  true  conception  of  the  religious  life 
there  must  go  long  periods  of  doubt;  the  great 
analysis  of  the  failure  of  creeds  to  cope  with  life. 
One  learns  through  the  mind  that  it  is  the  will  and 
the  heart  that  can  most  fully  enlarge  life  in  the  end. 
Our  age  is  putting  a new  and  a better  content  into 
the  old  forms  of  Christianity.  Is  this  new  form  not 
shadowed  forth  by  the  evident  concern  to-day  of  man 
for  man?  By  the  renewed  interest  and  faith  in  edu- 
cation, prevention  of  crime,  extension  of  mercy  and 
justice?  The  new  Christianity  will  be  ever  more  and 
more  penetrated  by  the  question,  “ Am  I my  brother’s 
keeper?”  The  only  religion  that  can  carry  weight 
with  humanity  to-day  is  one  which  puts  care  of 
human  life  and  character  above  riches,  success,  and 
acclaim.  It  is  willing,  after  the  manner  of  Christ 
Himself,  to  uphold  all  sorts  of  unpopular  causes  at 
the  cost  of  loss  and  failure,  aye,  if  necessary,  of  cruci- 
fixion again.  Those  who  continue  to  uphold  the  order 
of  this  world — inequality  of  opportunity,  lack  of  pro- 
tection for  the  weak  and  down-trodden,  may  go  to 
church  till  they  drop  in  their  tracks,  but  no  man 
will  be  made  better  by  it.  The  tendency  of  any 
true  religion  is  to  be  practical.  It  means  the  care  of 
the  poor  and  the  wretched,  the  protection  of  labor,  edu- 
cation, equality  of  opportunity,  and  amelioration  of 
environment.  It  means  a renewing  of  the  social  con- 
science, a willingness  to  sh^t  and  alter  economic 
conditions  for  the  sake  of  the  many  at  the  cost  of 
the  one.  As  the  church  becomes  socialized  and  the 
social  conscience  spiritualized,  religion  will  be  vivi- 
fied. 

The  great  value  of  religion  is  its  power  of  binding 
together  human  souls.  The  fiaw  in  the  sectarianism 
now  so  swiftly  passing  was  that  it  bound  together 
a few  in  intense  antagonism  to  others.  But  the  mark 
of  the  new  religious  temper  is  peace,  tolerance,  in- 
clusiveness, a wide  and  trustful  outlook,  a far  vision. 
Fear,  division,  bitterness,  are  the  hall-marks  of  the 
conquered  sectarian.  We  can  believe  a man  religious 
only  when  we  see  him  consider  himself  and  others 
under  some  universal  aspect:  when  we  see  pushing 
through  his  thought  and  life  the  greater  power  that 
breaks  down  barriers;  when  we  see  in  his  daily  life 
the  stirrings  of  eternal  life. 

We  may  find  this  in  the  disinterested  searchings  of 
the  scientist;  in  the  struggles  of  the  honest  doubter; 
in  the  ever-renewed  effort  of  the  philosopher;  in  the 
simple  man  who  has  given  un  trying  to  think  out 
the  scheme  of  existence,  hut  is  living  helpfully,  merci- 
fully, day  by  day.  But  in  one  place  we  shall  not  find 
the  marks  of  true  religion,  and  that  is  in  the  life  of 
the  satisfied  believer  who  thinks  he  has  reached  the 
goal  and  is  yet  content  to  see  one  barrier  set  up  Ijc- 
tw’een  himself  and  the  rest  of  life.  For  religion  ex- 
tends as  far  as  the  Whole,  and  the  truly  religious 
man  will  have  as  kindly  a smile  for  the  heading  “ the 
godless  good  ” as  he  lias  for  the  godly  wicked  who 
daily  be^t  his  path. 


Correspondence 

GOLD  PRODUCTION 

Dayton.  O.,  Janwtry  34.  1913- 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper^ s Wecklit: 

Sir. — There  are  fashions  in  all  things,  and  it  seems 
now  the  fashion  to  attribute  many  of  our  economic 
ills  to  th^  large  production  of  gold.  At  first  it  was 
largely  the  soap-hox  orators  .and  a few  theorists  who 
exploited  this  theory',  but  now  it  seems  it  has  extended 
to  the  railroads,  as  evidenced  in  the  recent  article  in 
your  pages  entitled  “ The  I’wo  Dromios  of  Trade.” 
This,  of  course,  is  a 8i>ecial  plea  to  be  allow'ed  to 
raise  rates,  and  perhaps  it  w'ould  liave  been  better 
to  have  ba.sed  it  on  the  acknowledged  increased  cost  of 
doing  business  rather  than  on  a theory  whieli  will 
not  stend  the  test  of  common  sensr.  The  nuestion  is 
not  whether  the  value  of  crold  will  fluctuate  under 
certain  conditions,  hut  whether  it  actually  has  done 
so.  Tlie  trouble  with  most  of  these  eold  theorists  is 
that  they  have  too  great  a respect  for  natural  law. 
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Now  undoubtedly  that  pound  of  leathers  would  fall 
at  just  the  same  rate  as  the  pound  of  iron  in  a vacuum, 
but  in  practical  life  they  always  fall  in  the  air  and 
the  iron  wins  out.  So  with  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  undoubtedly  the  value  of  gold,  as  other  com- 
modities, is  dependent  on  this  law  and  is  affected  in 
the  same  manner  when  the  conditions  are  the  same. 
But  do  not  conditions  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
commodity?  Take  strawberries  and  wheat,  for  in- 
stance. Strawberries  must  be  sold  and  eaten  in  a 
few  days  or  they  perish;  consequently,  the  supply 
in  existence  is  the  supply  for  sale,  and  in  case  of  over- 
production they  press  on  the  market  until  it  does  not 
pay  to  pick  and  market  them.  Wheat,  however,  may 
be*  stored  for  future  use.  and  when  the  price  becomes 
attractive  enough  the  speculator  will  buy  and  with- 
hold from  the  supply  for  sale. 

Then  take  wheat  and  houses.  Wheat  when  used 
once  is  gone  forever — used  up  we  say;  houses  can  lie 
used  day  after  day  with  only  a small  depreciation. 
Hence  we  can  rent  them  to  others  (I  use  rent  in  the 
common,  not  tlie  economic  sense).  When  there  is  an 
over-production  of  wheat  tlie  price  is  forced  down  until 
it  is  speculatively  attractive.  When  there  is  an  over- 
supply of  houses,  as  a great  proportion  are  built  to 
rent,  the.  comjietition  of  landlords  first  forces  the  rents 
down,  and  as  tliis  makes  them  unattractive  as  invest- 
ments numbers  are  thrown  on  the  market  and  the 
price  follows  the  rents.  There  is  also  this  difference 
to  be  noted:  the  year’s  output  of  wheat,  with  the 
exception  of  a varying  surplus  carried  over  to  the 
next  season,  is  used  up  each  year;  the  year’s  output 
of  houses,  less  the  number  destroyed,  is  added  to  the 
previous  stock  on  hand  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Now'  gold  resembles  houses  in  these  two  particulars: 
there  is  a certain  depreciation  in  the  stock  due  to 
the  fact  that  some  is  used  up  in  the  arts  and  as 
money;  it  suffers  some  loss  of  weight  from  wear,  al- 
though the  use  of  gold  certificates  has  reduced  this 
greatly  in  late  years,  so  that  the  net  production  of  the 
year  is  added  to  that  previously  on  hand  to  find  the 
amount  on  hand.  If  this  l)e  done  it  will  be  found 
that  even  doubling  the  production  will  make  a very 
small  percentage  of  difference  in  the  total  stock.  Also 
gold  can  be  “ rente<l  ” or  loaned  for  interest,  and  as 
in  houses,  if  there  is  an  ovor-pro<luction  of  gold,  it 
will  be  first  felt  in  the  rates  of  interest. 

Now  if  we  suspected  an  over-production  in  straw- 
berries we  would  go  dow'n  to  the  city  market  or  comer 
grocery  and  find  if  we  could  buy  them  at  four  for  a 
quarter.  If  of  w'heat  we  would  seek  the  quotations 
made  on  the  Chicago  grain  market  and  the  great 
markets  of  Europe.  If  of  houses  we  would  go  to  the 
rental  and  real-estate  agencies. 

Now  if  the  railroads  suspect  an  over-production  of 
gold,  why  not  take  the  common-sense  plan  of  going 
to  the  money  markets  of  the  world?  Is  gold  so  cheap 
and  idle  that  investors  are  crowding  to  the  counters 
of  the  hond-houses  and  bidding  for  the  railroad  bonds? 
Their  answer  will  be  found  in  the  short-term  notes 
they  have  been  issuing  at  high  rates  of  interest? 
Are  the  stock-exchanges  wild  with  the  bull  markets 
that  are  caused  by  cheap  arid  idle  money?  'The  quota- 
tions and  volume  of  transactions  do  not  show  it. 

The  final  solution  of  our  financial  problems  will 
come  not  through  a plan  by  experts  for  the  altruistic 
control  of  our  credit  by  themselves,  but  by  the  com- 
mon-sense application  of  the  ordinary  principles  of 
common  business  to  the  finances  of  the  country.  1 
have  now  relieved  my  mind. 

Georoe  L.  La  Rue. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  OR  TWENTY-NINTH 

East  Dedham,  Mass.,  Uartk  10,  1913. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sir, — In  your  last  issue  in  the  article  “The  New 
Era.”  by  A.  Maurice  Low,  the  w-riter  calls  Woodrow  Wil- 
son the  twenty-eighth  President.  Permit  me  to  inquire 
how  he  is  the  twenty-eighth  when  only  twentv-six  dif- 
ferent individuals  have  preceded  him  in  the  IPresiden- 
tial  office.  If  Cleveland  is  to  be  counted  twice,  why 
not  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and*  Monroe,  each 
of  whom  was  twice  elected. 

I am.  sir, 

Frank  M.  Bailet. 

There  is  conflict  of  opinion  whether  Mr.  Wilson 
should  be  termed  the  twenty-seventh  or  twenty-eighth 
President.  Presidents  who  served  two  consecutive 
terms  are.  by  nearly  all  American  historians,  nu- 
merically described  hv  their  first  term;  thus  Washing- 
ton is  alwavs  the  rfrst  President,  not  the  first  and 
second;  Jefferson  the  third,  and  not  the  third  or 
fourtli.  etc.  Mr.  Cleveland  was  both  the  twenty- 
second  and  twenty-fourth  because  Harrison  intervened, 
and  to  tenn  him  the  twenty-second  President  in  his 
seconil  ndministratioii  when  there  had  already  been  a 
twenty- third  President  would  be  confusing.  The 
weight  of  opinion  is  in  favor  of  describing  Mr.  Wilson 
as  the  twenty-eighth  President 

I am,  sir, 

A.  Maurice  Low. 


THE  I, ATE  IMMIGRATION  BILL 

Baltimore,  Md.,  February  32,  1913. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir. — President  Taft  should  have  signed  that  immi- 
gration bill.  True,  it  was  not  perfect;  no  measure  for 
the  restriction  of  immigration  can  be  perfect,  because 
human  judgment  and  foresight  cannot  perfectly 
seimratc  the  honest,  industrious,  and  healthy  appli- 
cant from  the  undesirable  one,  who  may  become  an 
anarcliist  nr  a militant  suffragist.  The  bill  passed  the 
Senate  comfortably  over  the  veto,  and  lacked  but  a few 
\otes  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  in  the  House.  The 
country  is  readv  for  further  restriction.  As  Senator 
Lodge,  who  spoke  ardentlv  in  fav’or  of  the  bill,  said, 
it  is  the  steamship  companies  who  stand  opposed.  And 
I take  my  hat  off  to  Lodge  when  he  discusses  immigra- 
tion. I am.  sir. 
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King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria 


ANY  people  who  know  Bulgaria 
foretell  that  King  Ferdinand’s 
eourt  will  give  way  to  a republic, 
with  Mr.  Daneff  at  its  head;  that 
Servia  and  Montenegro  will  follow 
suit,  possibly  under  Prime-Minis- 
ter Pashit.sch,  and  that  Roumania’s 
monarch  will  be  sent  back  to  Ger- 
many, whence  he  came.  Who 
knows?  Events  move  quickly  nowadays;  plots  are  rife 
in  eastern  Europe  and  dark  pages  have  yet  to  be 
written  in  Balkan  history,  even  minus  the  Turk. 

For  general  tone  and  decorum  the  Bulgarian  court 
comes  first.  You  find  no  trace  of  “ Merry  Widow,”  or 
“ Balkan  Princess  ” atmosphere  here.  It  is  dignified 
— and  deadly  dull.  The  King  can  hardly  be  blamed 
for  escaping  from  it  whenever  state  afi'airs  give  him 
the  least  excuse  for  running  over  to  Vienna,  Paris,  or 
Petersburg.  It  is  even  duller  than  the  Russian  court, 
where  various  forms  of  spiritism  make  time  pass  un- 
cannily, if  not  agreeably. 

And  yet  tliere  js  no  denying  the  fact  that  King 
Ferdinand  is  the  greatest  personality  on  any  throne 
to-day.  His  astuteness  and  versatility  are  enormous. 
He  is  so  well  informed  that  one  almost  forgets  one  is 
listening  to  a monarch.  He  talks  well,  he  is  a brilliant 
botanist,  a distinguished  historian,  an  astute  states- 
man, and,  at  bottom,  a simple,  kind-hearted  gentle- 
man. He  has  done  more  for  his  adopted  country 
than  the  Bulgarians  will  admit.  He  found  them  a 
nation  of  barefooted,  ignorant  peasants,  has  given 
them  education,  and  as  much  culture  as  was  possible 
in  twenty-five  years.  He  has  taught  them  how  to  ex- 
ploit the  natural  riches  of  their  country,  and  has 
spent  much  of  his  own  large  private  fortune  to  help 
tliein  on  the  road  to  civilization.  Why  is  he  un- 
popular? Wliy  was  he  given  the  choice  between  war 
and  exile  in  that  peremptory  wav?  Why  was  he 
justly  so  alarmed  for  his  own  safety  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  armistice  that  he  crept  quietly  liack  to  his 
capital,  without  any  of  that  pomp  his  heart  loves? 
These  are  questions  he  is  credited  with  asking  himself 
very  often.  After  more  than  twenty-five  years’  reign 
he  has  failed  to  establish  him.self  on  the  throne  that 
the  Bulgars  themselves  offered  him. 

King  Ferdinand’s  enemies  say  his  ruling  passion  is 
ambition.  From  his  bib-and-tucker  -days  he  has 
longed  for  a throne.  He  has  enjoyed-  almost  every 
moment  of  kingship,  in  spite  of  plots,  gout,  war,  and  a 
morbid  fear  of  infection.  But  one  morning  lately 
he  felt  weary,  for  lie  said  to  his  doctor,  “I  must  be 
really  ill  to-day.”  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
asked  myself,  as  I awoke,  ” Is  it  worth  while  being  a 
king?”  Nothing  pleases  him  more  than  to  lie  called 
“ Your  Ma  jesty  ” at  frequent  intervals,  or  told  he  is 
like  King  Edward.  He  loves  Mowers  so  passionately 
that,  even  when  down  at  the  front,  his  table,  in  the 
railway-car  that  was  his  home,  had  to  be  decked  with 
them  daily.  He  pauses  at  his  meals  to  caress  them 
with  his  white,  shapely  hands,  of  which  he  is  as  proud 
as  a woman.  He  will  not  allow  an  army  surgeon 
near  him,  nor  would  he  go  within  sight  of  cholera 
tents.  He  puts  his  family  and  household  into  quaran- 
tine for  the  slightest  indisposition.  He  refused  to  see 
the  Queen  for  weeks  aftc-r  she  returned  from  nursing 
the  cholera  patients  down  at  Adrianople.  This 
quarantine  rule  has  l)ecome  quite  a joke  in  the  palace, 
and  some  sus|>eet  that  he  has  hit  on  it  as  a riddance 
of  troublesome  courtiers,  or  family  jars.  He  never 
forgets  a face,  and  makes  up  for  his  humors  by  deli- 
cate little  attentions  and  compliments,  so  gracefully 
paid  that  their  value  is  enhanced.  When  angry,  he 
is  very  angry,  but  soon  recovers.  He  has  his  house- 
hold w’atched,  even  when  at  a distance.  He  knows 
just  how  each  member  has  spent  the  day  and  covers 
him  with  disgrace  who  dares  make  even  a short  call 
at  any  foreign  embas.sy.  He  cannot  bear  to  think 
they  are  discussing  his  affairs  for  the  benefit  of  the 
great  Powers.  “ Diplomats  always  pump  everybody, 
and  why  not  my  suite?”  he  savs.  Dining  or  lunching 
out  is  teboo,  except  as  a very  special  favor.  His  suite 
is  jealously  cut  off  fryn“t!fee  outer  world!  This  ac- 
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counts  for  much  dullness.  He  is  an  e.xcellent  father, 
and  was  a devoted  son.  Even  now  he  cannot  speak 
of  his  late  mother  without  emotion.  She  seems  to 
have  earned  Bismarck’s  definition  of  her  as  “ The 
only  man  in  the  OrlC*ans  family.”  When  she  died, 
her  son,  who  had  already  lost  his  first  wife,  to  whom 
he  was  devoted,  liecame  lonelier  than  ever. 

Some  four  years  ago  he  married  the  Princess 
Eleonora  of  Reuss,  one  of  those  small  German  states 
whose  rulers  have  been  there  for  centuries,  and  inter- 
married with  all  the  great  reigning  houses.  The  lady 
was  verging  on  fifty.  She  had  lived  the  semi-inde- 
pendent life  of  the  unmarried  woman,  had  been  much 
in  Russia,  where  she  took  charge  of  her  own  hospital 
during  the  war  with  Japan.  She  is  a lifelong  friend 
of  the  Tsar  and  Tsarina.  Ferdinand  came  often  to 
the  Russian  court,  where  he  had  been  coldly  received 
ever  since  he  accepted  the  Bulgarian  crown.  For 
years  he  worked  to  better  his  position  there.  One 
day,  it  was  hinted  .to  him  that  an  alliance  with  Prin- 
cess Eleonora  would  do  in  a day  what  he  had  vainly 
striven  after  for  years.  But  the  lady  did  not  attract 
him.  Her  cleverness  is  not  the  kind  to  appeal  to 
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him,  who  needs  an  imposing  intellect,  as  his  mother 
had,  or  a very  subtle  one,  like  his  first  wife’s.  He 
hunff  fire  for  some  time.  The  Russian  court  grew 
chillier  than  ever.  Even  kings  are  human.  Once  more 
ambition  gave  way  to  inclination.  The  marriage  was 
“arranged.”  He  could  not  complain  that  his  bride 
was  indifferent. 

And  so  one  of  the  most  admirable  women  in  Euro- 
pean courts  is  now  a full-fledged  queen.  The  poor,  and 
the  wounded  soldiers  love  her.  Sofia  society,  except 
those  just  around  her.  does  not.  A more  lovable 
woman  never  shared  the  onerous  drudgery  of  a throne. 
She  has  been  described  as  ugly.  It  is  a liliel.  Her 
nose  is  too  broad  and  flat,  but  her  face  is  so  mobile, 
her  hazel  eyes  so  full  of  kindly  humor,  her  soft  voice 
so  full  of  music,  that  her  one  ugly  feature  is  more 
than  redeemed.  She  shares  a keen  sense  of  humor 
with  the  rest  of  the  family.  She  is  a splendid 
manageress  and  rules  her  many  charitable  institutions 
in  a way  the  best-trained  matron  might  well  envy. 
She  is  never  happier  than  when  relieving  distress,  and 
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King  Carol  of  Roumania 


takes  good  care  her  money  is  well  spent.  Having 
given  her  own  private  fortune  for  her  husband’s 
poorest  subjects,  she  is  often  hard  pressed  for  funds; 
but  she  generally  manages  to  get  them,  and  philan- 
thropists cannot  do  better  than  help  her  whose  spend- 
ing is  so  wise.  She  reads  a great  deal,  especially 
English  books.  She  can  tell,  and  enjoy,  a good  story. 
She  has  the  air  of  disliking  the  pomp  her  lord  loves. 
Were  they  a simple,  every-day  couple,  you  would  say 
to  your  bosom  friends,  “ But,  my  dear,  how  could  they 
be  expected  to  hit  it  off?” 

Till  he  left  in  disgrace,  some  months  back,  old  Baron 
Eckdorfstein,  the  princes’  over-governor,  gave  the 
royal  children  more  fun  than  anybody.  He  was  a 
rigid,  fidgety  old  Prussian,  always  complaining.  Last 
spring,  under  the  plea  that  his  neighbor,  Baron 
Bernsdorff,  snored  so  loud  that  he  could  not  sleep,  he 
changed  his  rooms  from  the  wung  to  the  main  body 
of  the  palace,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  princes,  who 
determined  to  get  rid  of  him.  They  soon  hit  on  a 
plan.  His  new  quarters  were  so  far  from  the  tele- 

fihone  that  he  had  to  pass  many  corridors  and  cross  a 
arge  hall  to  get  to  it.  One  morning  he  got  so  urgent 
a call  that  he  hastened  out  in  his  pajamas.  On  his 
way  back  he  found  the  way  stopped.  Each  corridor 
and  stairway  held  a sentry,  who  solemnly  declared 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Crown  Prince  had  given 
orders  that  nobody  was  to  pass.  The  princes  them- 
selves guarded  two  exits,  and  the  poor  old  Baron 
spent  an  awful  quarter  of  an  hour  rushing  wildly 
about  the  large  hall,  and  dodging  behind  pillars  when 
a minister  passed  through  on  his  way  to  the  King. 
The  suite,  hearing  roars  of  laughter,  came  to  look  and 
laugh.  The  joke  worked  so  well  that  the  Baron  peti- 
tioned the  King  to  go  back  to  his  old  quarters  that 
very  day.  But  he  grew  crustier  and  crustier.  The 
crisis  was  reached  when,  furious  that  a reception  was 
going  on  in  the  palace  when  he  wanted  to  sleep,  he 
rose,  locked  all  the  dressing-room  doors,  and  took  the 
keys  to  his  room.  Some  of  the  household  gave  him  a 
good  shaking,  the  King  heard  of  it  and  sent  him  off 
on  unlimited  leave.  His  greatest  foe,  Baron  Berns- 
dorff, had  had  no  summons  to  go  to  the  King  for 
weeks  and  weeks,  and  was  getting  quite  uneasy,  as  the 
man  who  does  not  enjoy  royal  conversation  frequently 
soon  loses  prestige  at  court.  But  at  last  a gendarme 
came  and  told  him  he  was  not  to  stir  from  his  rooms 
that  day.  as  the  King  might  want  him.  Bernsdorff 
waited  and  waited.  At  last,  three  weeks  later,  some- 
body mentioned  his  name  before  the  King,  who  ex- 
claimed, “Good  God!  I told  him  to  wait  in  for  me 
three  weeks  ago.”  He  sent  and  found  the  poor  old 
Prussian  still  waiting;  through  Ihree  weeks  of 
glorious  Balkan  spring  weather  he  had  not  dared 
leave  his  rooms. 

The  King  of  Roumania  hmi  not  mastered  the  lan- 
guage of  his  adopted  countrw  even  after  forty  years. 
His  German  pronunciation  makes  something  so 
strange  when  he  delivers  an  address  in  Roumanian 
in  Parliament  that  none  of  his  listeners  pretend  to 
understand  what  he  says.  As  Roumanian  is  like 
Italian,  it  is  especially  hard  for  Teutons  to  pronounce 
well.  The  Queen  speaks  it  much  better.  King  Carol 
is  another  unpopular  monarch.  Not  but  that  the 
Roumanians  respect  him  and  recognize  that  he  has 
done  much  for  their  country.  But  they  cannot  bear 
his  pro-Austrian  policy,  which  he  keeps  all  to  him- 
self. as  it  were,  never  taking  ministers  into  his  confi- 
dence. The  events  of  the  winter  have  aroused  dis- 
content. But  he  has  many  good  points,  though  he  is 
now  too  old  to  exercise  'the  authority  he  once  did. 
The  character  of  the  Roumanian  court  of  twenty,  and 
even  ten,  years  ago  is  lost.  The  King  no  longer  feels 
equal  to  entertaining.  The  Queen,  who  used  to  make 
it  a center  of  cultivated  talents,  who  encouraged  all 
the  arts,  wrote  poetry,  played,  and  drew  herself,  also 
feels  the  weight  of'  years.  Clever  and  interesting 
people  are  still  welcome,  but  there  are  no  more  recep- 
tions where  you  once  met  the  flower  of  the  world’s 
talent.  . 

When  Carmen  Silva  went  to  Roumania  as  a bride 
the  ladies  of  the  bomH  glass  treated  her  with  marked 
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disdain.  True,  they  went  to  court,  as  ladies  will, 
but  they  called  her  An  Princcsse  \ ide  ( The  Empty 
Princess),  a play  on  her  title  of  Princess  of  Wied,  be- 
cause she  was  neitlier  rich  nor  connected  with  the 
great  reigning  houses.  Tliey  thought  nothing  of  the 
arts  which  Her  Majesty  loved  so  well.  Proud  of 
their  va.st  wealth  and  ancient  lineage,  they  thought  it 
below  the  dignity  of  well-born  women  to  know  any- 
thing at  all,  and*  the  idea  of  one  of  them  putting  pen 
to  paper  was  worse  than  eloping  with  a friend's 
busbanil.  So  tlie  Queen  had  uphill  work  to  intro- 
<hice  at  court  that  atmosfdiero  of  cultivation  for  which 
it  has  since  become  famous.  But  she  succeeded  at  last, 
and  though  tlie  Bibescos,  the  Ghikas,  and  the  Philipes- 
cos,  and  the  rest  of  the  aristocracv'  held  aloof  for 
some  time,  they  finally  fell  in  with  her  ideas,  and  the 
general  tone  of  Roumania  has  changed  so  much  that, 
if  Carmen  Silva  came  into  their  country  as  a bride  to- 
day she  would  Iw  idolized  for  those  very  qualities 
that  caused  her  unpopularity  when  she  was  young. 

One  might  almost  accuse  the  Roumanians  of  not 
knowing  what  they  do  want  in  a monarch,  or  con- 
sort. King  Carol*  is  respected,  but  not  loved.  His 
services  for  the  country  are  acknowledged  but  faintly; 
his  faults  magnified.  Even  the  au-stere  purity  of  his 
private  life,  and  the  total  absence  of  the  least  breath 
of  scandal  in  his  and  his  consort’s  court,  do  not  get 
the  credit  they  deserve,  for  the  shortcomings  of  Ln 
Petite  Cour  are  made  much  of.  and  one  would  have 
thought  that  the  virtues  of  the  old  one  would  have 
been  magnified  in  proportion.  But  not  so.  King 
Carol  is  accused  of  parsimony,  of  dullness,  and  of 
keeping  the  country’s  foreign  poli(W  a dead  secret. 
Not  a cabinet  minister  had  shared  it.  it  is  true;  but 
not  one  has  ever  asked  to  share  it.  so  that  the  whole 
responsibility  of  peace  or  war  rests  with  the  aged 
king.  His  old  years  are  full  of  burdens.  He  is  by  no 
means  please«l  with  La  Petite  Cour,  as  the  Crown 
Prince’s  household  is  called.  And  yet  he  does  things 
for  the  Crown  Princess  which  seem  to  go  against  his 
conscience.  The  fact  is,  the  dear  old  gentleman  has 
grown  senile  and  Princess  Marie  turns  him  round 
her  little  finger.  • 

Princess  Marie  came  into  the  country  some  two 
decades  ago  as  a demi-goddess.  She  was  all  Carmen 
Silva  had  not  been.  She  was  rich  and  wonderfully 
connected.  Her  relationship  with  the  royal  houses  of 
Ru.ssia,  England,  and  Germany,  her  e.vtreme  youth, 
her  dazzling  beauty,  put  all  society  at  her  feet.  So- 
ciety altered  its  view  years  ago,  and  the  princess  and 
her  husband  are  more  unpopular  than  Carmen  Silva 
and  Prince  Carol  have  ever  been. 

More  than  twenty  years  .ago,  when  Crown-Prince 
Ferdinand  was  quite  a young  man,  he  fell  in  love  with 
Hf-lene  de  Vacaresco,  a beautiful  maid  of  honor  of 
whom  Carmen  Silva  Mas  very  fond.  The  Vacarescos 
had  reigned  in  Roumania  earlier  in  the  country’s  his- 
tory, and  had  produced  more  than  their  share  of  poli- 
ticians and  patriots.  Hel^ne  was  the  daughter  of 
John  Vacaresco.  mIio  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
war  against  the  Turks,  and  in  diplomacy  as  M-ell.  He 
M'as  rich  and  respected.  His  daughter  was  a |)oetess. 
This  in  itself  was  enough  to  make  the  other  hoyard 
ladies  dislike  her.  and,  when  it  was  known  that  CroM’ii- 
Prince  Ferdinand  was  engaged  to  marry  her,  their 
indignation  knew’  no  bounds.  If  their  future  king 
was  to  marry  a Roumanian,  why  not  one  of  their 
daughters?  Their  logic  will  appeal  to  any  mother 
M’ith  daughters  on  her  hands,  but  it  did  not  appeal 
to  Prince  Ferdinand,  mIio  insisted  on  declaring  him- 
self H^l^ne  Vacaresco’s  affianced  husband.  The  court 
and  country  M'ere  agog  with  the  question.  People 
took  sides,  for  and  against.  Queen  Carmen  Silva,  who 
adored  the  young  girl,  M-as  for  it;  so  Mas  the  King,  at 
first,  thinking  that  an  alliance  with  an  old  hoyard 
family  M'ould  be  good  for  his  dynasty.  The  pea.xants, 
M'ho  kneM’  the  young  poetess  and  for  Mhom  Vacaresco 
was  a household  word  that  occurred  time  and  oft  in 
their  folk-songs  of  dead  heroes.  M-ere  for  her,  too.  But 
peasants  are  of  little  account  in  Roumania;  the  hoy- 
ard clique,  far  more  poMcrful  then  than  noM%  hated 
the  idea  of  a match  that  they  might  have  made  for 
one  of  their  daughters,  and  fought  hard  against  it. 


They  finally  Mon  over  the  King.  The  beautiful  Helene 
was  banished  from  court;  Prince  Ferdinand  Mas  sent 
to  Europe  to  look  for  another  wife;  Hfdfene’s  father 
was  sent  on  a diplomatic  mission  M'hich  kept  him  and 
his  family  out  of  the  country  for  years.  The  jealous 
hoyards  would  have  banished  the  lovely  young  girl 
for  life,  but  here  the  King  and  the  Vacarescos’  friends 
refused  so  sternly  that  even  her  bitterest  enemies  were 
oblige<l  to  desist.  Helene  Mas  asked  to  renounce  her 
lover,  hut  refused.  Her  disgrace  Mas  complete. 
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When  watching  Prince  Ferdinand’s  listless  face  at 
8<nne  function  I often  wonder  if  he  ever  thinks  of 
those  early  days,  when  he  Mas  scarcely  kept  from 
suicide  from  shc*er  despair  and  made  a tour  of  Europe 
in  search  of  a M'ife.  One  cannot  think  he  loves  the 
class  that  spoil  the  best  dream  of  his  life.  The 
ambitious  party  M’ho  uom’  had  the  King  on  their  side 
first  sent  him  to  England.  He  asked  for  the  hand 
of  Princess  Maud,  daughter  of  EcRvard,  then  Prince 
of  Wales.  Queen  Victoria  M’as  not  averse  to  the  match; 
she  M’ould  have  chosen  German  husbands  for  the  whole 
family.  But  Echvard,  M'ho  kneM’  the  Vacarescos,  and 
the  story  of  IK^lftne’s  engagement,  w’ould  not  hear  of 
it.  “ The  boy  is  in  love  M’ith  another  woman,”  he 
said.  “ I M'on’t  risk  my  daughter’s  happiness  like 
that.”  The  next  visit  Mas  to  the  Court  of  Hes.se 
Darmstadt,  where  the  Princess  dreamed  of  an  alliance 
Mith  the  Tsarevitch,  and  did  not  even  trouble  to  come 
and  see  the  suitor  from  Roumania.  Prince  Ferdinand 
returned  home  and  became  insistent  for  the  marriage 
M'ith  Helene.  There  was  a moment  when  it  seemed  as 
though  the  pair  of  lovers  w’ould  have  their  oM’n  M’ay. 
But  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  stepped  in.  This 
lady,  who  M’as  a Romanoff  and  had  married  the  Duke 
of  Saxe-Coburg,  had  made  a vow  that  all  her  daug’n- 
ters  should  be  queens.  Her  eldest.  Princess  Marie, 
Mas  scarcely  sixteen,  but  she  proposed  marriage  M'ith 
Ferdinand.  The  fact  tliat  he  loved  another  girl  did 
not  concern  her.  The  idea  pleased  the  Roumanians. 
M’ho  Mere  doing  all  they  could  to  prevent  one  of  their 
oM’ii  race  from  sharing  the  throne.  The  King,  too. 
Mas  dazzled  with  an  alliance  M’ith  so  many  royal 
liouses.  After  any  amount  of  fuss  and  trouble  the 
marriage  took  place.  Princess  Marie  had  an  indif- 
ferent husband.  She  is  said  to  have  shod  many  bitter 
tears  during  the  first  few  years  of  her  married  life. 
Then,  as  she  grew  into  M’omanhood,  for  she  M’as  mar- 
ried when  barely  sixteen,  her  heart  seems  to  have 
hardened.  To-day.  she  often  tells  her  intimates.  " I 
am  a second  Catherine  the  Great  of  Ru-ssia.”  Her 
cynicism  has  shocked  even  those  who  plotted  for  her 
marriage.  Her  many  adventures  have  ceased  to  sur- 
prise, but  the  best  Roumanians  hold  aloof  from  her 
court.  Now  that  the  days  of  her  accession  must  be 
very  near,  for  the  aged  King  grows  feebler  and  feebler, 
f'eople  M’ho  once  M’ere  at  her  feet  speak  of  Hc'l^ne  de 
\'acare8co  with  regret.  From  being  their  idol.  Prin- 
cess Marie  has  become  a hvMord.  She  is  called 
*■  Catherine  the  Great  M’ithout  the  brains.”  Probably 
not  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  stories  about  her  are  true, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  she  has  lost  her  future  sub- 
jects’ respect.  Her  husband  remains  indifferent. 
Though  inspector-in-chief  of  the  army,  he  plays  littie 
part  in  public  life.  He  goes  out  to  social  entertain- 
ments, M’here  he  sits,  or  stands,  looking  listle-ss  and 
bored.  His  people  say  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in 
him.  The  general  idea  is  that  his  consort  M’ill  bold 
the  reins  of  government.  The  pity  is  that  neither 
has  chosen  as  friends  those  calculated  to  M-ork  for 
the  country’s  good.  And  the  strangi’st  feature  of  the 
M’hole  business  is  her  groM’ing  influence  on  King 
Carol. 

Of  the  tM’o  remaining  courts,  that  of  Servia  is  the 
least  attractive.  Some  shadow  of  the  ghastly  events 
of  six  or  seven  years  ago.  M’hen  the  brutal  murder 
of  Alexander  and  his  queen  put  Peter  on  his  throne, 
still  hangs  over  it.  Court  life  there  is  none.  True, 
King  Pe^r  has  a good  chef,  and  asks  his  subjects  and 
the  foreign  legations  to  dinner.  But  the  palace  has' 
the  air  of  a bachelor  household  not  too  well  managed. 
To  the  halls  comes  all  Belgrade,  including  the  tinker, 
tailor,  and  candlestick-maker.  The  King  has  a 
strained  look  in  his  beady,  restless  eyes.  One  day,  in 
a fit  of  expansiveness,  he  said  to  the  writer:  “I  know 
I shall  not  die  a natural  death.  All  the  Kings  of 
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Servia  have  been  murdered.”  Ho  himself  killed  Prince 
Michel  Obrenovitch  forty  years  ago,  hoping  to  reach 
for  the  crown.  But  he  had  forgotten  a child  of  the 
Obrenovitch  house,  who  lived  M’ith  an  old  aunt  in 
Vienna,  and  reigned  as  King  Milan.  It  M-as  many 
years  before  he  got  his  second  opportunity.  That 
Russia  had  a big  share  in  the  Alexander  and  Draga 
murders  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  Peter  played  into 
their  hands,  and  has  been  the  Tsar’s  humble  servant 
ever  since.  The  hulk  of  the  Servian  people  kneM- 
nothing  about  the  plot,  started  primarily  because 
Alexander  refused  to  be  dictated  to  by  Russia,  and  fe<I 
by  Draga’s  arrogance.  King  Peter’s  health  is  very 
bad,  so  he  may  yet  break  the  record  and  die  quietly 
in  his  bed.  He  has  constant  fainting  fits.  His  second 
son.  Prince  Alexander.  mIio  M’ill  probably  succeed  him. 
is  a quiet,  rather  nervous  youth.  His  eldest.  Prince 
George,  is  too  excitable  to  hold  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. Even  noM'.  Pashitsch.  the  radical  Prime  Minis- 
ter. is  the  real  king.  His  astutene.ss  and  calm  have 
done  much  to  bring  the  country  out  of  the  cloud  into 
M'hich  the  Obrenovitch  murders  placed  it.  He  dreams 
of  a huge  Servia  in  M’hich  the  Montenegrins  will  be 
united  M’ith  his  own  country,  and  encourages  all 
Montenegrin  malcontents.  Peter  la  so  unpopular  M’ith 
Montenegrins  that  the  thing  seems  a dream  unless 
Servia  becomes  a republic,  as  many  radicals  Mould 
have  it.  When  Peter  goes  doM’n  to  the  Skouptshina. 
or  parliament.'  to  talk  to  his  deputies,  these  never 
trouble  to  stand  up.  He  is  given  to  understand  that 
he  is  king  only  so  long  as  his  subjects  think  fit.  Many 
ill-natured  stories  of  the  Belgrade  court  go  the  round 
of  the  Balkans.  The  latest  is  about  a pearl  necklace. 
.\t  a state  dinner-party,  given  just  before  the  M’ar,  His 
Majesty  admired  some  pearls  that  one  of  the  foreign 
Indies  M’ore.  At  a request  from  somebody  she  slipped 
them  off  and  they  M’ere  handed  round  on  a silver 
salver.  Suddenly  the  lights  M’ent  out  for  a second. 
When  they  came  up  again  the  pearls  had  gone.  The 
King  apologized,  saying  he  felt  sure  it  M’as  only  a 
joke,  and  that  if  the  lights  M’ere  again  put  out  the 
pearls  M’ould  appear  on  the  salver.  The  lights  went 
out  again;  hut.  on  relighting,  it  was  found  that  the 
salver  had  gone  the  M’ay  of  the  pearls!  There  M’as  a 
tremendous  fuss,  and  the  lady  recovered  her  jewels 
a fcM’  days  later.  This  shows*  Servia  in  a very  bad 
light,  but  the  folloM  ing  story,  which  is  perfectly  true, 
shoM’s  up  the  simple  nature  of  the  Servian  peasant. 
During  the  armistice  a Servian  soldier  in  the  Adria- 
nople  trenches  Mas  anxious  to  celebrate  his  slava  (a 
kind  of  patriarchal  feast),  by  giving  his  comrades 
Mine.  As  there  M-as  none  in  the  camp  he  set  out 
with  a couple  of  jugs  and  got  into  the  Turkish  out- 
posts, where  he  was  arrested  and  brought  up  before 
the  officer  in  command.  “ What  are  you  doing  here 
with  these  jugs?”  demanded  the  Turk.  The  Serb. 
M’ith  the  utmost  simplicity,  explained  that  he  M’anted 
M’ine  for  his  slara  and  thought  he  could  get  it  in  the 
besieged  citv.  The  Turk  thought  for  a moment,  and 
then  said;  ^‘Well,  I admire  people  who  keep  up  their 
religious  customs.  You  can’t  go  into  the  citv.  but  I 
M’ili  send  for  some  wine.  But  don’t  come  into  our 
outposts  again.  You  might  ^t  shot.”  A Turkish 
.soldier  was  sent  with  the  tM’O  jugs,  and  returned  M’ith 
them  full  of  M’ine.  The  Serb  M’anted  to  pay,  but  the 
officer  M’ould  not  hear  of  it.”  “ It  is  my  present  for 
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your  s/aro.”  he  said.  I have  told  this  story  to  show 
the  difference  betMeen  the  intriguing  educated  classes 
in  Belgrade  and  the  simplicity  of  the  Servian  peasant 
M’ho  fights  the  country’s  battles.  Many  a time,  dur- 
ing this  war,  the  soldiers  took  a position  on  their  oM-n 
initiative  when  the  officers  thought  it  too  dangerous, 
(hue.  at  Prilep.  they  stormed  and  took  a fort. 
“ Well.”  said  the  sergeant,  “ we  saw  the  spirit  of  Tsar 
Doushan,  M’ho  was  sitting  on  a fence,  and  he  said, 
“Go  on,  children;  this  is  the  best  time  to  take  that 
fort.”  And  they  wont  and  took  it  while  their  officers 
were  asleep.  The  war  has  astonished  people,  who 
thought  all  Serbs  were  like  the  plotters  and  poli- 
ticians of  Belgrade.  The  country  people  have  aUvays 
been  the  same — simple,  honest,  brave.  It  is  only  at 
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IJHE  Conservative  party  in  Great 
I Britain  has  almost  ceased  to  exist. 

I'l’"'!)  years  ago  it  was  a mii^hty  and 
triumphant  iiost  that  had  just  lost, 
it  is  true,  the  leadership  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  but  that  looked  forward 
with  a not  unjustifiable  confidence 
to  many  years  of  wwer  under  the 
command  of  Mr.  Balfour.  To-day 
it  is  little  more  than  a rabble  and  a rump.  Ten  years 
ago  it  stood  for  something;  it  had,  what  every  party 
must  have  to  keep  alive,  a faith.  To-day  no  one 
knows  what  its  policy  is  on  anything  or  whether  it 
has  any  policy  at  all.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  strong 
in  the  possession  of  many  notable  personalities.  To- 
day Mr.  Balfour  has  retired  from  its  councils,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  for  long  been  out  of  the  firing-line, 
no  successors  have  been  found  for  the  stalwart  free- 
traders who  seceded  from  the  ranks  at  the  time  of 
the  great  split,  and  the  land  is  almost  bare  of  coming 
men.  I do  not  know  of  more  than  three  of  the  younger 
Conservatives  who  show  promise  of  real  ability  and 
distinction.  A feeling  of  bitter  and  helpless  despair 
has  settled  over  the  party.  It  seems  incapable  of 
taking  a definite  line  on  any  question  of  public  policy 
and  holding  to  it.  The  new  session  has  revealed  it 
in  the  depths  of  confusion  and  impotence.  It  has  lost 
all  stomach  for  the  Parliamentary  fight;  it  dare  not 
even  face  the  electors.  Normally,  after  seven  years  of 
office  it  is  the  government  that  goes  stale  and  loses 
influence  and  popularity.  In  this  case  it  is  the  opposi- 
tion. 

The  Liberals  at  this  moment  are  as  full  of  vigor 
as  in  the  brave  days  of  1906  when  for  the  first  time 
in  twenty  years  they  found  themselves  not  merely  in 
office,  but  in  power  and  at  the  head  of  a commanding 
majority.  They  have  had  their  ups  and  downs  since 
then,  but  they  arc  still  a united'  and  aggressive 
party,  with  their  energy  unspent  and  ready  to  tackle 
undertakings  as  great  as  those  they  have  already  car- 
ried to  success.  The  country  may  at  times  gasp 
under  the  Niagara  of  legislation  which  has  marked 
the  Liberal  governments  of  the  past  seven  years. 
There  may  be  moments  when  it  is  inclined  to  cry  out 
for  some  relief  from  the  stunning  cataract  of  bills. 
But  when  it  ponders  the  only  method  in  which  relief 
can  be  had — by  placing  the  Conservatives  in  power — 
it  decides  to  leave  things  as  they  are.  No  country  that 
still  kept  a hold  on  political  sanity  could  contem- 

{>late  being  governed  by  Mr.  Bonar  L*w  and  his  fol- 
owers  as  they  are  to-day.  They  are  as  unfit  for  office 
as  were  the  American  Democrats  from  1896  to  1904, 
and  they  are  not  less  divided  among  themselves.  All 
parties  from  time  to  time  pass  through  the  valley  of 
adversity.  The  British  Lil>eral8  at  the  time  of  the 
Beer  War  seemed,  if  anything,  even  more  hopeless  and 
distracted  than  are  their  opponents  at  this  moment. 
But  there  was  this  very  important  difference:  The 
Liberals  split  over  an  issue  that  could  not  last  in- 
definitely and  that  every  day  brought  nearer  and 
nearer  to  extinction.  ITie  Boer  War  was  at  once  an 
abnormal  and  a temporary  incident,  and  the  quarrels 
it  engendered,  though  exceedingly  fierce,  tendetl  natu- 
rally to  quiet  down  when  the  cause  that  had  provoked 
them  had  itself  disappeared.  But  the  Unionist  dis- 
sensions have  their  root  in  a question  to  which  no 
time  limit  can  be  set — the  question,  namely,  of  the 
fiscal  basis  on  which  British  trade  is  to  be  conducted. 
So  long  as  there  is  a single  trader  left  in  Great 
Britain  he  will  want  to  know  with  what  sort  of  a 
tariff  polity  he  has  to  reckon;  and  that  is  precisely 
what  the  Conservatives  are  incapable  of  telling  him. 
The  issue  is  recurrent  and  eternal;  it  belongs  to  the 
foundations  of  things;  and  until  the  Conservatives 
are  able  to  come  to  some  agreement  upon  it  they  can 
never  be  an  effective  or  coherent  party. 

It  is  almost  ten  years  to  a day  since  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  launched  his  protectionist  campaign,  "^o  mo- 
tives inspired  him.  One  was  the  conviction  that 
without  preferential  trade  arrangements  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  self-governing  Dominions  the 
Empire  would  fall  to  pieces.  The  otiicr  was  that 
British  trade  was  declining,  and  under  the  system  of 
free  imports  would  continue  to  decline,  and  that  onlv 
a wholesale  reversion  to  protection  could  establish  it. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  recognized  that  to  give  any  real 
preference  to  the  dominions  it  would  be  pecessary  for 
the  British  people  to  submit  to  a tax  on  their  imports 
of  corn  and  wheat  and  dairy  produce  and  live-stock 
and  meat.  It  was  this  tax*  that  killed,  and,  so  far 
as  one  can  see,  will  always  kill,  the  progranuue  he 
put  forward.  It  was  in  vain  that  he, and  his  sup- 
porters argued  that  the  foreigner  would  pay  the  food 
taxes;  that  they  were  not  to  be  imposed  on  maize  and 
bacon,  so  that  we  food  of  the  very  poor  might  not  be 
increased  in  price;  that  they  would  involve  no  sacri- 
fice; that  the  sacrifice  was  worth  making  for  the  sake 
of  the  Empire;  that  the  workman’s  budget  would  not 
be  burdened  by  so  much  as  an  extra  farthing  a week; 
that  any  rise  In  the  price  of  bread  would  be  more 
than  compensated  by  the  remission  of  other  taxes; 
that  the  price  of  the  home  supply  of  breadstuffs 
would  be  unaffected  by  the  tax;  and  that  the 
farmers,  none  the  less,  would  greatly  benefit.  This 
amazing  series  of  assertions,  each  happily  framed  to 
cancel  the  other,  very  well  illustrates  tlje  lack  of  clear 
thinking  which  from  the  very  beginning  marked  the 
protectionist  propaganda. 

Indeed,  every  statement  and  prophecy  on  which 
Mr.  Chamljerlain  ventured  in  1903  has  been  falsified 
by  the  experience  of  the  past  ten  years,  and  every 
test  by  which  he  sought  to  prove  the  decay  of  Britisn 
trade  has  served  merely  to  show  its  gigantic  and  in- 
creasing expansion.  L)st«gd  of  a decade  if  ruin  Great 
Brjtain  ^s  had  6 d^fftde  yearly 


Board  of  Trade  figures  have  made  the  whole  case  for 
protection  ridiculous.  Tlie  stars  in  their  courses  have 
fought  against  Mr.  Chamberlain.  He  bad  the  mis- 
fortune to  float  his  agitation  at  what  proved  to  lie 
the  commencement  of  a long  period  of  Ixmming  trade, 
rising  profits,  and  lessening  unemployment,  while  at 
three  successive  elections  the  British  people  have  con- 
clusively demonstrated  their  determination  to  adhere 
to  the  fiscal  policy  which  has  served  them  so  splendidly 
for  nearly  seventy  years. 

Yet  from  the  moment  of  its  inception  the  Chamber- 
lain  movement  gathered  to  itself  an  immense  support. 
It  captured  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Imperialists,  who 
hope  and  work  for  the  federation  of  the  Empire;  after 
a severe  struggle  which  tore  the  party  in  twain  and 
led  to  the  secession  of  some  of  its  ablest  members, 
it  was  imposed  upon  the  Unionists  as  their  official 
policy;  and,  naturally,  enough,  most  of  the  manufac- 
turers in  the  kingdom  favored  it.  But  Mr.  Balfour 
himself  never  accepted  it  whole-heartedly  or  without 
some  wMde  reservations;  his  lukew'armness  irritated 
the  more  ardent  Chamberlainites  and  aroused  their 
suspicions;  and  at  the  election  of  December,  1910,  he 
pledged  himself  to  submit  any  protectionist  budget 
that  might  be  framed  to  a referendum  before  it  went 
into  effect.  The  stratagem  availed  little;  the  Union- 
ists were  again  and  for  the  third  time  in  succession 
beaten  at  the  polls.  A year  later,  in  November,  1911, 
Mr.  Balfour  laid  dow'n  the  leadership  and  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  More  than  any  man 
except  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  had 
been  identified  with  the  protectionist  movement.  His 
accession  to  the  leadership  was  everywhere  regarded 
as  a sign  that  the  Unionist  party  would  pin  its  faith 
anew  to  the  full  Chamberlain  programme.  For  a 
year  there  were  no  developments  of  any  particular 
moment,  but  last  November  the  decisive  step  was 
taken  of  announcing  that  Mr.  Balfour’s  pledge  to  sub- 
mit the  protectionist  budget  to  a referendum  was  no 
lon^r  regarded  as  binding  on  the  party.  The  results 
of  its  abandonment  wore  the  very  reverse  of  what  Mr. 
I.aw  and  Lord  Lansdowne  had  expected.  Instantly 
there  went  up  from  Lanciishire  and  from  the  whole 
of  the  industrial  north  a wild  cry  of  anger  and  alamu 
A violent  crisis  in  the  Conservative  party  was  imme- 
diately precipitated,  each  wing  with  its  supporters  in 
the  press  abusing  the  other  with  unmeasured  vehe- 
mence. It  looked  for  a while  as  though  both  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  and  Lord  Lansdowne  would  have  no  option 
but  to  resign.  Both  wished  to  do  so;  both  were  with 
difficulty  persuaded  not  to;  and  ultimately  a con- 
cordat was  reached  by  w’hich  no  additional  food  taxes 
were  to  be  imposed  until  they  had  been  submitted  to 
the  people  at  a second  t^neral  Election.  That  is 
everywhere  looked  upon  as  postponing  them  to  the 
Greek  Kalends. 

The  w'hole  discussion  made  the  fact  clear,  in- 
deed, that  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Unionist 
M.  P.’s  had  suddenly  discovered  either  tlmt  they  did 
not  believe  in  the  policy  they  had  been  advocating  for 
the  past  ten  years,  or  ^at  they  could  not  hope  to  win 
on  it — in  any  case,  that  it  ought  to  be  retired  into 
the  innocuous  background  of  a second  General  Elec- 
tion. But  the  value  of  their  rearward  maneuver  is 
very  problematical.  They  have  practicallv  killed  the 
project  of  imperial  preference,  the  one  item  in  the 
whole  protectionist  agitation  that  lent  it  a touch  of 
vision  and  idealism.  They  arc  now  left  with  a pro- 
gramme of  industrial  protection  in  its  most  squalid 
and  corrupting  form.  All  their  impassioned  rhetoric 
about  “ uniting  the  empire  ” goes  by  the  board,  and 
all  their  promises  to  assist  British  agriculture  by 
taxing  foreign  foodstuffs  arc  reduced  to  nullity. 
Naturally  the  farmers  are  furious.  They  see  before 
them  only  the  prospect  of  duties  on  all  they  buy  and 
on  nothing  that  they  sell.  Naturally,  also,  the*  rem- 
nant of  convinced  and  ardent  Chamberlainites  are 
furious,  because  they  feel  they  have  been  “ sold.”  And 
the  whole  party  is  furious  because  these  endless 
tergiversations  have  pretty  well  destroyed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country  in  its  sincerity  and  good  faith, 
and  because,  having  merely  postponed  and  not 
definitely  renounced  the  scheme  of  imperial  preference, 
they  are  still  open  to  the  accusation  that  they  favor 
food  taxes  but  dare  not  say  so. 

Nor  is  this  by  any  means  the  end  of  their  troubles. 
Hopelessly  divided  and  at  cross  purposes  on  the  main 
plank  in  their  platform,  they  are  almost  necessarily 
at  one  on  nothing  else.  For  hardly  a single  moment 
since  the  debacle  that  overwhelmed  them  in  1906  have 
they  succeeded  in  ^tting  into  touch  with  the  country. 
They  egged  on  the  House  of  Tx>rd8  to  reject  one  Liberal 
measure  after  another  and  finally  to  commit  the 
monstrous  outrage  on  the  constitution  of  rejecting 
the  budget  of  1909.  Yet,  when  the  Liberals  put  every 
other  question  on  one  side  and  closed  with  we  Upper 
Chamber  in  a desperate  grip,  the  Conservatives,  while 
rejecting  the  opportunity  of  settling  the  whole  issue 
by  conference  and  consent,  practically  threw  the 
Lords  overboard,  officially  discountenanced  the  idea 
of  resisting  the  Parliament  Act  d outrance,  and  them- 
selves put  forward  various  schemes  for  reforming  the 
Upper  House  that  were  decidedly  more  revolutionary 
and  more  opposed  to  what  one  had  always  supposed 
to  be  the  principles  of  Conservatism  than  anything 
that  the  Liberals  had  proposed.  They  began,  again, 
by  welcoming  effusively  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Insurance 
Act.  They  applauded  its  objects  and  approved  its 
central  principle.  But  the  moment  their  leaders  in 
the  House  of  Commons  found  they  could  gain  a tem- 
porary political  advantage  by  opposing  it  they  fell 
upon  it  tooth  and  nail.  The  most  daring  and  benefi- 
cent scheme  of  national  betterment  ever  proposed  and 
carried  in  a single  Parliament  was  twisted  by  them  to 
serve  their  petty  electioneering  ends.  Those  were  the 
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tactics  of  men  without  any  real  convictions  and 
simply  bent  on  playing  the  immediate  political  game. 
They  have  tried,  and  tried  in  vain,  to  evolve  some 
sort  of  an  agrarian  policy  as  an  alternative  to  the 
Liberals’  programme.  They  have  tried,  and  again 
have  failed,  to  hit  upon  some  attractive  and  prac- 
ticable policy  of  social  reform.  They  chase  after  any- 
thing and  everything  that  promises  to  create  a diver- 
sion to  their  advantage,  and  not  once  do  they  succeed 
in  impressing  the  electorate.  The  reason  is  very 
simple.  They  lack  men,  they  lack  ideas,  thty  lack 
convictions.  Only  when  they  have  r^fained  all  three 
will  they  be  restored  once  more  to  political  health. 

Perhaps  the  most  pitiable  figure  in  the  whole  busi- 
ness is  their  nominal  leader,  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  He 
owes  his  position  very  much  less  to  his  own  merits, 
though  he  is  a clear  thinker,  a man  of  real  force  of 
character,  and  an  invigorating  speaker,  than  to  the 
fact  that  in  1911,  when  Mr.  Balfour’s  successor  had 
to  be  chosen,  he  was  the  man  who  least  divided  the 
party.  One  considerable  section  preferred  Mr.  Walter 
Ixing,  a plain-spoken  country  ^ntleman.  Another 
section,  almost  equally  large,  favored  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain,  who  is  perhaps  mainly  remarkable  for 
being  the  son  of  his  father.  Neither  of  these  two 
groups  would  give  way  to  the  other;  both  were  willing 
to  agree  on  Mr.  Bonar  Law  as  a compromise  candi- 
date. In  this  way  the  Glasgow  ironmaster,  who  had 
only  been  in  the  House  some  ten  years,  who  was 
almost  wholly  unknown  to  the  country  at  large,  and 
who  had  never  held  any  office  of  any  real  prominence, 
became  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Conservatives  have  hardly 
ever  made  an  odder  choice.  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  by  birth 
and  training  and  instincts,  is  about  the  last  man  one 
would  expect  to  find  at  the  head  of  the  party  that 
still  draws  its  main  strength  from  the  aristocracy 
and  the  country  gentry  of  England.  He  is  a close, 
reserved,  thoughtful,  argumentative  Scotchman.  He 
never  went  to  any  one  of  those  great  seminaries  which 
are  called  public  schools — "public”  because  they  are 
restricted  to  the  sons  of  the  well-to-do,  and  “ schools  ” 
l»ccau8e  they  teach  cricket.  He  was  never  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  In  London  society  he  has 
never  sought  to  play  a part  of  any  kind.  He  is 
first  and  last  the  able,  successful,  provincial  business 
man. 

The  contrast  between  him  and  his  predecessor  is 
complete.  Mr.  Balfour  was  an  aristocrat  to  his  finger 
tips.  He  never  quite  lived  down  the  impression  that 
literature  and  philosophy  were  his  true  bent  and 

Kolitics  only  a hobby.  He  was  interested  in  old  china; 

e had  a passion  for  music;  he  liked  to  be  in  the  com- 
pany of  artists.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  that 
he  hated  figures,  could  never  get  them  right,  and  was 
constantly  tripping  himself  up  in  matters  of  detail. 
His  books,  it  is  true,  show  not  only  a keen  and  honest 
hut  a positive  intellect.  But  it  is  an  intellect  of  the 
kind  that  is  most  positive  when  it  is  most  agnostic, 
and  most  trenchant  when  it  is  most  concerned  to 
justify  an  attitude  cf  skepticism  and  doubt.  Its  range 
and  acuteness  and  fertility  find  their  freest  field  in  the 
work  of  critical  destruction.  There  are  few  settled 
questions  for  Mr.  Balfour;  his  strongest  intellectual 
conviction  is,  perhaps,  a denial  of  the  finality  or  per- 
manence of  anything.  That  subtle,  supple,  spacious, 
frw-roving  mind  of  his  affirms  little,  analyzes  all 
things,  and  hardly  finds  a firm  refu^  anywhere.  For 
a leader  in  the  hurly-burlv  of  politics  such  a mental 
equipment  as  this  is  not  always  an  advantage.  To  the 
plain  party  man,  pining  for  a clear  lead,  Mr.  Balfour’s 
refinements  seemed  to  smack  of  casuistry,  and  his  hesi- 
tations, which  were  really  the  fruit  of  his  scrupulous 
intellectual  honesty,  to  argue  an  incurable  vacillation. 
A past  master  in  the  art  of  conducting  a defense  or  a 
retreat,  he  was  often  flaccid  in  attack.  There  was  in 
him  a strain  of  weakness  or  indifferentism,  if  not  of 
petulance  or  fretfulness,  that  seemed  to  warp  his 
judgment  and  sap  his  fiber  when  the  pressure  of  a 
hand-to-hand  fight  was  removed.  I doubt  whether 
any  leader  was  ever  regarded  with  such  mingled  de- 
spair and  admiration,  admiration  for  his  parts  and 
personality,  despair  for  the  lack  of  force  and  strenu- 
ousness and  decision  that  at  times  used  to  goad  his 
mere  militant  follou-ers  almost  into  revolt.  But  if  he 
was  not  a great  leader,  he  was  an  irresistible  critic, 
a fine  intellect,  an  engaging,  even  a fascinating, 
character,  and  a great  gentleman.  Transparently  in- 
capable of  anything  low  or  mean  or  vulgar,  he  not 
only  set  a high  stendard  himself,  but  made  others 
live  up  to  it  by  the  mere  influence  of  atmosphere.  He 
never  took  part  in  a House  of  Commons  debate  that 
he  did  not  broaden  and  elevate. 

The  change  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law  is  a chanm  indeed. 
Yet  the  new  leader  has  some  (malities  whi^  the  old 
one  did  not  command.  Mr.  Balfour  often  puzded  both 
the  country  and  his  party;  Mr.  Bonar  Law  puzzles 
nobody.  It  is  one  of  his  good  points  that  he  is  alwavs 
intelligible.  Moreover,  he  is  a born  fighter;  no 
always  shows  sport;  he  is  confident,  plain-spoken, 
aggressive,  and  not  infrequently  deliberately  provoca- 
tive. It  has  happened  two  or  three  times  in  the  last 
year  that  his  zeal  in  attack  has  outrun  discretion,  and 
"that  his  sallies  have  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  But  a party  will  forgive  much  to  a leader 
who  has  an  air  of  pu^acity  and  directness  and  de- 
termination, and  shows  that  he  means  business  and 
possesses  driving-power.  In  all  these  respects  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  may  yet  prove  himself  a more  effective 
leader  than  Mr.  Balfour.  But  in  all  other  respects 
it  is  almost  ludicrous  to  institute  a comparison  be- 
tween the  two  men.  What  tbs  Conservatives  need 
more  than  anything  else  is  a eonunanding  personally. 
I very  mueh  doubt  whether. they  have  found  one  in 
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FROM  DESKS  TO  BENCHES 

The  change  in  the  Seating  Arrangement  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  Symbolical  of  the  New  Order  in  Washington 
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31'  is  symbolical  of  tbc  new  order 
) tlmt  the  first  session  of  the  Congress 
d of  the  new  administration  should 
\ see  the  old  desks  of  the  meniLers  of 
5 the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
j placed  hy  benches — symbolical  of 
( progress  and  the  workmanlike  con- 
1 duct  of  affairs  that  liave  so  im- 
' pressed  themselves  upon  the  country 
since  the  fourth  of  last  March.  If  ever  there  was 
anything  that  invited  to  the  slipshod  transaction  of 
the  public  business  it  was  the  desk  of  a Congre.ssman. 
It  made  life  entirely  too  easy.  Seated  at  his  desk 
he  could  read  a newspaper  or  write  letters,  do  any- 
thing, in  fact,  rather  than  apply  himself  to  the  pur- 
l)ose  for  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  there,  to  listen 
to  or  take  part  in  debate.  To  a man  inclined  to  be 
slack  the  desk  weakened  his  resistance.  How  many 
millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  those  desks  have 
cost  the  country  no  one  will  ev«‘r  know,  hut  undoubt- 
edly they  were  the  most  e.xpensive  pieces  of  furniture 
in  the  world's  history.  Hud  they  been  made  of  solid 
gold,  cunningly  wrought  hy  the’  hand  of  the  master 


mission  and  others  who  carefully  e.xamined  the  ques- 
tion favored  benches  because  they  believed  it  would  re- 
sult in  a quicker  despatcli  of  the  public  business.  As 
long  as  a man  has  a comfortable  chair  and  a desk  on 
which  to  rest  his  arms  he  is  content  to  sit  in  idleness 
and  is  less  impatient  in  having  to  listen  to  dull  or 
meaningless  speeches;  if  less  attention  is  paid  to  his 
physical  comfort  he  will  liecome  mentally  impatient. 

The  new  benches  are  not  e.xactly  instruments  of 
torture,  but  they  are  not  so  inviting  as  the  old 
desks  and  chairs.  The  lynches  are  very  much  like 
the  ordinary  seats  in  a theater,  although  somewhat 
wider,  so  that  even  a man  of  Mr.  Taft’s  build  will 
have  plenty  of  room.  They  are  upholstered  in  leather 
with  cane  seats,  and  under  each  seat  is  a small  drawer 
in  which  members  can  deposit  their  papers.  The 
benches  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  they  are  more  comfortable  and  their 
arrangement  is  different.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
the  lienches  are  arranged  in  tiers  at  right  angles  to 
the  Speaker,  the  government  and  its  supporters  oc-cu- 
pying  the  right  and  the  opposition  the  left;  while  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  benches  are  semi- 
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craftsman,  incrusted  with  precious  stones,  the  expense 
would  have  l)een  trifling  compared  with  whal  has 
lieen  paid  for  those  simple  desks  of  mahogany.  Sit- 
ting at  his  desk  it  was  so  easy  for  a member  to  vote 
millions;  sitting  on  a bench,  which  is  by  no  means  so 
comfortable,  niemlx'rs  will  feel  less  inclined  to  be  gen- 
erous or  to  waste  time  in  speeches  merely  for  the 
sake  of  hearing  themselves  talk.  The  substitution  of 
lienclies  for  desks  ought  to  shorten  the  length  of  ses- 
sions, and  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  if  it  has  this 
effect. 

While  this  change  coincides  with  the  opening  of 
the  Wil.son  administration,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
it  has  come  about,  as  most  reforms  do.  after  a long 
perioil  of  discussion  and  agitation,  and  not  overnight; 
and  incidentally  it  may  be  added  that  the  reform 
which  comes  overnight  usually  dies  as  quickly  as 
it  is  born.  As  far  back  as  the  time  of  Thomas  B. 
Reed's  speakership  the  proposal  was  made  to  take 
out  the  desks  and  replace  them  with  benches,  but 
that  was  too  “ radical  ” a suggestion  to  meet  with 
approval  in  that  conservative  time,  and  nothing  came 
of  it.  It  was  revived  and  forgotten,  and  tlien  again 
revived,  and  even  such  a supposed  to  be  dyed-in-the- 
wool  standpatter  as  Mr.  Canon,  when  he  was  Speaker, 
considered  it  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  With 
the  increase  of  population  and  the  corresponding  in- 
crease of  the  membership  of  the  House,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  something  had  to  be  done,  and  either  the 
hall  had  to  be  enlarged  so  as  to  allow  room  for  more 
desks  or  space  had  to  be  economized  by  making  pro- 
vision for  more  members  in  the  same  hall.  Mr. 
Cannon  appointed  a commission  to  study  the  subject, 
which  offered  alternative  plans.  One  was  to  retain 
the  desks  but  enlarge  the  seating  capacity  by  tearing 
out  the  walls  separating  the  House  proper  from  the 
members’  lobby,  the  other  was  not  to  disturb  the 
existing  chamber  but  to  save  space  by  substituting 
benches  for  desks.  Nothing  was  done  at  the  time,  but 
the  report  favoring  benches  was  adopted  at  the  last 
session,  and  the  changes  were  made  immediately  after 
♦uljournment  so  as  to  luf^*Tthe  House  reily  when 
the  sp»j«^^^i^^i|iyjllj^cp«y;ei|^.  Tj^c^i^mi^q|^^j^  ^ffleom- 


circular.  thus  enabling  a much  larger  proportion  of 

the  members  to  face  the  Speaker.  In  the  House  of 

Commons  there  are  many  more  members  than  seats, 
and  on  imjiortant  occasions  members  must  either 
stand  or  come  early  and  file  their  claim  by  depositing 
tlieir  hats  on  the  seats  they  intend  later  to  occupy, 
it  being  one  of  the  unwritten  rules  of  the  House 

that  a hat  on  a seat  is  a valid  title.  In  the  House 

of  Representatives  there  is  a seat  for  every  member, 
but  whether  it  will  be  assigned  to  him  and  remain 
his  property  during  the  Congress,  or  whether  first 
come  first  served  will  be  the  rule,  has  not  yet 
l*een  determined.  When  there  were  desks,  members 
obtaineil  their  seats  by  lottery  at  the  beginning  of 
ever^’  Congress,  which  often  resulted  in  prominent 
members  being  driven  to  the  back  rows  and  new 
men  getting  the  mo.«t  desirable  places. 

It  would  b<'  rather  curious  if  with  this  change 
in  the  seating  arrangement  of  the  House  there  fol- 
lowed the  adoption  of  the  often-discussed  proposal 
to  give  members  of  the  Cabinet  seats  in  Congress 
and  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  the  debates  but 
not  to  vote,  bills  for  which  will  be  offered  at  the 
coming  session.  The  opponents  of  throwing  the  iloors 
of  Congress  open  to  members  of  the  Cabinet  say  it 
strikes  a blow  at  the  theory  on  which  the  American 
system  of  government  is  founded — the  strict  demarca- 
tion of  the  line  between  the  powers  of  the  e.xecutive 
and  the  legislature.  Congress  has  one  function,  and 
the  executive,  the  President,  and  through  him  the 
Cabinet,  another,  and  it  was  intended  that  they  should 
function  separately  and  not  interfere  with  each  oth- 
er’s authority,  since  the  admission  of  members  of 
the  Cabinet  to  Congress  would  inevitably  lead  to  the 
usurpation  of  executive  power.  The  furtlier  argument 
is  advanced  that  little  practical  benefit  would  la; 
gained.  The  views  of  members  of  the  Cabinet  re- 
garding any  proposed  or  pending  legislation  are  al- 
ways accessibl.'  to  Congress;  almost  invariably  they 
are  coueiilt^-d,  before  action  is  taken,  and  in  making 
up  approprirtion  bills  committees  take  as  the  founda- 
tion the  estimates  submitted  by  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, who  then  go  before  the  committees  and  explain 
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the  iitHids  of  the  service  and  the  reason  why  they 
ask  for  more  money  or  additional  legislation.  The 
jiresence  of  memlHU's  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  might  prove  a dangerous  coercive  influence 
and  make  Congress  too  subservient  to  the  President; 
besides,  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  English  system, 
which  is  impossible  of  application  in  this  country, 
as  the  two  theories  of  government  are  so  different. 
In  England  the  Cabinet  is  the  government,  and  all 
legislation  must  have  the  support  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
if  the  House  of  Commons  rehises  to  give  its  approval 
to  its  recommendations  the  Cabinet  relinquishes  oflicc 
and  a new  Cabinet  takes  over  affairs;  but  in  the 
United  States,  as  the  Cabinet  has  no  authority  e.\cept 
that  which  it  derives  from  Congress,  which  Congress 
at  any  time  has  the  power  to  revoke  or  curtail,  there 
is  no  analogy  and  really  no  reason  why  members  of 
the  Cabinet  should  be  admitted  to  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate. Furthermore,  while  the  English  member  of  the 
Cabinet  is  always  a member  of  Parliament  and  as 
such  can  speak  and  vote,  the  American  Cabinet  Min- 
ister might  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  taking  part 
in  debate,  but  of  course  he  could  not  be  permitted  to 
vote  on  any  measure. 

While  the  supporters  of  the  proposition  admit  a 
certain  soundness  in  the  arguments  of  their  oppo- 
nents, they  say  the  real  advantage  to  be  gained  ia 
overlooked.  The  fact  that  by  admitting  members 
of  the  Cabinet  to  Congress  the  barrier  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches  w'ill  be  broken 
down  does  not  terrify  them,  for  the  simple  reason, 
tl.ey  say,  that  it  is  now  broken  down  and  has  been 
for  several  years.  Theory  notwithstanding,  the  truth 
is  that  the  country  looks  to  the  President  and  not 
to  Congress  to  initiate  and  carry  through  legislation, 
and  holds  him  responsible  for  whatever  is  done  or 
not  done  when  there  is  a majority  of  his  own  party 
in  Congress,  so  that  he  is  regarded  as  the  responsible 
power  in  government  without  having  the  power  to 
enforce  responsibility.  He  can  attempt  to  influence 
Congress  indirectly  through  a message,  or  through  a 
member  or  senator  who  is  recognized  as  his  “spokes- 
man,” but  who  is  always  careful  to  have  it  under- 
stood that  he  is  not  the  official  representative  of  the 
President;  or,  more  remotely,  through  a raeml>er  of 
the  Cabinet.  If  Cabinet  ministers  were  permitted  to 
speak  from  the  floor  of  Congress,  whatever  they  sai*! 
would  of  course  be  official  and  have  as  much  weight 
as  if  the  President  himself  said  it,  just  as  in  England, 
when  any  statement  made  bv  a Minister  is  known 
to  be  the  judgment  of  the  Cabinet  as  a whole.  A 
speech  made  by  a member  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  or  Senate  for  or  against  a bill  would 
be  much  more  effective  than  a dozen  reports  or  mes- 
sages; questions  of  administration  could  be  answered, 
and  reasons  given  why  the  measure  is  defective  or 
its  passage  is  necessary.  The  President  would  often 
be  saved  the  necessity  of  a veto  if  a department  head 
were  able  to  say.  “This  bill  is  laid,  for  the  reasons 
I shall  give,  and  if  it  passes  against  my  protest  1 
shall,  consider  it  ray  duty  to  advise  the  President 
to  veto  it.”  That  would  be  notice  to  Congress  that 
the  President  was  prepared  to  veto  the  bill  unless  it 
was  modified,  for  the  memlK*r  of  the  Cabinet  would 
have  spoken  only  after  he  had  consulted  the  l*resident, 
and  Congress  would  understand  that  the  President’s 
intentions  had  been  officially  communicated  through 
the  Speaker. 

Legislative  veterans  in  Washington  say  that  one 
of  the  reasons  why  so  much  of  the  legislation  in 
Washington  is  unsatisfactory,  and  friction  between 
the  President  and  Congress  is  more  common  than 
harmony,  is  because  of  this  divided  responsibility. 
Instead  of  authority  centering  in  one  place,  as  it 
should  to  insure  the  effective  carrying  out  of  a pro- 
gramme, the  division  of  power  and  rivalry  and  jeal- 
oii.sy  and  the  fear  of  “ rights  ” being  encroached  upon 
always  increase  the  difficulties  of  securing  needed  legis- 
lation and  make  it  easier  to  pass  laws  that  are  not 
in  the  public  interest.  If  the  President  has  a policy 
which  he  is  determined  to  carry  through,  he  is  ac- 
cused of  coercion  and  overstepping  the  limits  of  hit 
office,  and  his  firmness  and  determination  almost  al- 
ways arouse  the  opposition  of  his  party  in  Congress, 
who  may  be  driven  to  do  what  he  wants  because  they 
believe  the  country  is  behind  him,  but  who  do  so 
sullenly  and  in  a revengeful  mood;  who  lose  no  op- 
jiortunity  to  discredit  the  President  in  the  eyes  of 
the  country,  and  are  often  successful  in  making  the 
country  believe  that  the  President  is  unworthy  of  its 
further  confidence.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  Presi- 
dent is  a weak  or  amiable  man  who  has  no  stomach 
for  a fight  ami  wants  to  be  on  good  terms  with  every 
one.  and  especially  his  party  men.  and  yields  to  Con- 
gress. allowing  his  judgment  to  la*  overruled  by  bis 
good  nature  or  the  bad  advice  of  his  intimates  that 
it  is  fatal  for  a President  to  (piarrel  with  Congress, 
then  the  country  turns  on  the  President,  the  sins  of 
Congress  are  laid  at  his  door,  and  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  him  to  escape  U'ing  made  a vicarious  sacri- 
fice. 

No  matter  what  the  exact  words  of  the  Constitu- 
tion may  be,  the  fact  ia,  as  every  one  knows,  that 
in  recent  years  the  people  have  silently  amended  the 
Constitution  and  made  the  President  law-maker  as 
well  as  law-enforcer.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times  that  there  should  be  a strong 
sentiment  in  favor  of  giving  ineinbers  of  the  Cabinet 
seats  in  Congress,  for  that  would  still  further  increase 
the  power  of  the  Pr^^tjyjt|.,(^|'i^|J.^y^.^ontrol  i»f  legis- 
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He  received  car-lot  orders 


INCAPABLE?  Getting  more  and 
^ more  useless?  Has  lie  been  tried 
!)at  anything  else  than  just  this 
I work 

The  general  manager  was  in  the 
^ midst  of  a eouneil  w-ith  his  depart- 
^ ment  heads.  A score  of  important 
> matters  had  come  up  and  been 
^ passed  upon,  and  now  the  ease  of 
William  Jones  had  been  reached.  A commercial  fate 
insignificant  to  the  world  at  large,  but  vital  to  one 
young  man,  hung  in  the  balance. 

William  Jones  was  a failure.  He  was  the  very 
black  business  sheep  in  a very  eflicient  staff.  hA’ery 
chance  had  been  given  him  and  all  possible  for- 
bearance had  been  shown.  The  sub-department  head 
who  w'as  his  immediate  chief  had  lost  hoj)e.  The 
department  head  over  him  had  looked  into  the  case 
and  agreed  with  his  subordinate. 

A few  years  ago  sucli  a matter  would  never  have 
come  into  the  general  council.  William 
Jones  would  long  since  have  lx*en  dis- 
charged at  the  word  of  his  immediate 

boss.”  But  here  the  big  affairs  of  a 
big  corporation  stopped  while  little,  in- 
competent, forty-dollars-a-month  Jones 
was  talked  over. 

It  was  a busy  morning.  Each  man 
around  the  council  table  was  urgently 
needed  in  his  own  big  room,  where 
papers  were  piling  up  at  an  appalling 
rate.  Why  matter  about  William 
Jones,  who  could  be  replaced  instantly 
by  a good  man  ? 

The  department  head  was  speaking. 

Hopeless,  Mr.  Green,”  he  said.  “ VVe 
have  never  had  such  a poor  clerk.  He 
was  never  good,  but  he  has  steadily 
been  growing  more  careless  and  worth- 
less. 'J'he  records  he  keeps  are  full  of 
errors.  He  takes  no  interest  in  his 
work  and  loafs  at  his  desk.” 

It  was  then  that  the  general  mana- 
ger asked  the  brief  and  pointed  ques- 
tions set  down  at  the  head  of  this 
column.  He  followed  this  by: 

” Did  you  bring  Jones’s  card-record?” 

This  was  handed  him.  He  read  it 
aloud.  The  most  modern  and  best 
equijiped  of  modern  big  businesses  no 
longer  keep  records  of  their  stock,  their 
sales,  and  their  finances  only.  They 
have  e.xactly  as  full  records  of  their  em- 

fdoyees,  not  only  of  their  names  and 
lome  addresses,  but  of  their  character- 
istics and  capabilities.  Information  for 
these  records  comes  from  several 
sources.  They  are  confidential  papers, 
and  none  but  the  biggest  chiefs  know 
what  is  w’ritten  on  them. 

This  card-record  gave  in  full  the 
story  of  Jones  in  the  company  from 
the  time,  four  years  before,  w'hen  he 
had  been  taken  in  as  office-boy.  He 
had  climbed,  hut  slowly.  At  each  stage 
was  noted  the  opinion  of  his  immedi- 
ate chief  as  to  his  work  and  develop- 
ment, and  alongside  of  this  the  view 
of  some  independent  observers  sent 
through  the  staff  to  “ size  up.”  In 
business  to-day  it  is  realized  that  the 
*■  little  boss,”  chief  of  a few  men  and 
women,  may  be  prejudiced  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Such  a personal  card-record  as  this 
is  very  complete.  It  would  fill  with 
Avondcr  those  who  think  that  the  big 
commercial  enterprise  of  today  is 
necessarily  heartless  and  only  regards 
its  men  and  women  as  numbers.  A 
modern  card-record  of  employees  made 
fully  up  to  date  records  each  person 
as  a distinct,  independent  brain  and 
engine  of  energy  and  accomplishment. 

Several  different  authorities  at  different  times  note 
on  each  record  that  person’s  quickness,  inventiveness, 
responsibility,  persistence,  originality  executive  qual- 
ity. possibilities  ns  to  salesmanship,  faithfulness,  “ ap- 
])r()ach,”  ability  to  make  friends  readily.  human 
chemical  analysis  is  what  it  becomes  in  the  course 
of  a few  years,  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  a 
company  can  have. 

Young  Jones’s  card-record  looked  black.  Here  was 
clearly  a piece  of  dead-wood  tliat  deserved  throwing 
out.  But  the  general  manager  studied  the  card  as 
if  the  coming  year’s  dividend  depended  upon  it.  He 
passed  by  unfavorable  _criticisms  and  finally  noted 
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Jones 


three  items 


him.  "I 


has  some  traces  of  originality.  It  is  noted  down 
below  that  he  has  a good  * approach,’  though  evidently 
undevelopetl — yes,  and  on  this  line  it  is  suggested  that 
there  may  be  the  making  of  a salesman  in  the  boy. 

Gentlemen,”  and  the  general  manager  looked 
steadily  from  one  man  to  another  with  the  earnest, 
compelling  glance  that  made  him  the  power  he  ha<l 
grown'  to  be,  “ it  is  our  fault,  1 think.  We  have  set 
Jones  at  something  he  is  unlit  to  do.  He  has  failed — 
yes,  but  we  have  made  him  fail.  I have  never  si*en 
the  boy,  but  this  record  makes  me  believe  that  he  will 
win  among  men. 

“ Frank  ” — he  turned  to  his  big  and  brilliant  sales 
manager — “will  you  give  Jones  a chance?  Will  you 
put  him  out  as  one  of  your  juniors?  Let  us  see  if 
we  haven’t  been  wrong  and  if.  after  all.  he  is  not 
really  gootl.  I may  Ik*  mistaken,  but — ” 

Perhaps  this  modern  w'ay  of  not  discharging  men 
and  women,  once  they  have  entered  into  the  employ 


of  the  big  companies  that  numlx'r  their  “ jx'ople  ” by 
hundreds  or  thousands  and.  if  tliey  do  not  “fit”  and 
do  badly,  of  trying  to  give  them  other  work  that  they 
can  do  W'ell.  may  not  b<‘  right,  but  it  has  Ixx-ome  a 
definite  policy  of  the  day  and  appears  to  bring  re- 
sults. It  is  by  no  means  a universal  policy  as  yet 
and  seldom  an  official  one.  but  it  is  adopted  in  many 
of  the  most  prospero-’^  orporations  and  not  a few 
concede  it  and  poiiii.  t.i  it  with  pride.  There  are 
good  reasons  beh'tul  if  i'  the  first  place.  Take  the 
case  given  above.  lial  lapjiened  in  o'ne  of  the  best- 
known  companies  in  all  America.  Tl  e man  whose 
"head”  was  in  ]>eiil.  u h /m  many  smaller  concerns, 
their  patience  exhau  ((<i  >■  ould  ha\o  let  go  promiitl.v. 
has  l)ccome  one  of  tlic.  U of  the  younger  salesmen 
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the  company  employs.  Worse  than  useless  in  the 
detail  work  inside,  he  became  a “ star  ” in  the  get- 
ting of  business.  He  was  misplaced  and  never  knew 
it.  It  took  a commercial  genius  like  this' general 
manager  to  guess  at  the  trouble  and  make  trial  of 
his  theory. 

The  idea  of  not  “ firing  ” is  logical  from  the  cor- 
jioration’s  view^ioint  when  one  conies  to  think  of  it. 
It  costs  money  to  train  men  and  women.  Every  sales- 
man. executive,  and  clerk  of  a company  represents  an 
investment.  The  longer  a person  is  in  a concern’s 
sendee  the  greater  is  this  individual  investment. 
In  the  case  of  frequent  discharges  money  and  time 
must  be  .spent  in  training  other  people.  Thus,  if 
a company’s  personnel  changes  much,  this  employee 
investment  grows.  The  new  policy  minimizes  this  ex- 
pense. In  the  words  of  Napoleon,  “ every  private  car- 
ries a marshal’s  baton  in  his  knapsack.’^  Any  one 
in  a big  business,  however  far  down  the  line,  has  the 
possibility  of  being  one  of  the  great  executives  a few 
years  later.  He  may  be  the  one  man 
of  a critical  hour  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury distant.  Unless  it  be  essential, 
the  modern  well-officered  company  con- 
siders it  bad  judgment  to  let  even  one 
of  its  privates  slip  away. 

As  an  evidence  of  tlie  value  of  this 
policy  of  holding  its  men  and  women, 
of  keeping  the  ranks  unbroken  through 
long  years,  business  men  who  have  a 
thorough  inside  knowledge  of  affairs 
point  to-day  to  a company  of  national 
fame  close  to  thirty  years  old.  Prac- 
tically every  high  executive  in  it  start- 
ed low  down,  W’hen  the  concern  was 
in  its  infancy.  If  there  were  difficulties 
and  annoyances  inside  the  organization, 
these  were  threshed  out  wdthin  the  four 
walls  and  the  youngsters  were  not  dis- 
missed. If  here  and  there  a man  was 
found  who  seemingly  had  failed,  he 
was  shifted.  When  necessity  arose, 
individual  men  were  deployed  back 
and  forth  like  battalions  in  w’ar — any- 
thing not  to  let  them  go. 

With  this  system  this  concern  led  in 
its  day  and  generation.  The  people 
w'ho  knew'  its  ways  when  it  was  a 
struggling  young  company  with  none 
too  much  money  criticized  it  sharply. 
Now  many  an"  organization  does  as 
nearly  the  same  thing  as  possible.  In 
this  and  some  other  cases  the  idea  that 
has  recently  come  so  much  into  vogue 
seems  to  be  justified. 

“ I think.”  said  a certain  very  able 
American  Imsiness  man.  as  he  and  a 
friend  one  day  passed  the  offices  of  a 
bank  that,  w’hile  prominent,  no  longer 
holds  the  relative  place  in  its  city 
which  it  once  possessed,  “that  if  the 
idea  w’c  have  to-day  of  not  ‘ firing’  men 
had  been  in  existence  twenty-five  years 
ago  I would  still  be  with  that  bank 
and  pretty  w’cll  near  the  top.  I would 
most  likely  be  at  the  top.  And  I 
tliink  I may  say  w’ithout  egotism  and 
judging  from  my  record  that  if  I had 
not  been  ‘ fired  ’ that  bank  would  be 
a good  deal  better  off  than  it  is 
to-day. 

“Would  you  like  the  story?  It  al- 
ways made  a great  impression  on  me, 
and  it  has  taught  me  in  my  own  busi- 
ness never  to  have  a man  ’ fired  ’ by 
any  one  except  myself — not  even  an 
office-boy  or  the  most  insignificant  girl 
stenographer  in  one  of  the  branches. 
If  any  one  is  to  l)e  ‘fired’  I will  do 
it.  ^ly  heads  of  departments  may 
recommend  as  they  please;  I W’ill  exam- 
ine all  the  evidence.  At  the  worst  1 
generally  do  not  ‘ fire,’  but  transfer  the 
boy  or  girl,  w'oman  or  man,  give  them 
sifine  other  work,  put  them  under  some  one  else.  That 
is  apt  to  solve  the  problem. 

“ I mu<t  have  been  twenty-three  or  four.  Probably 
I was  not  a youngster  of  much  capacity,  1 certainly 
had  not  sobered  down.  Over  me  was  a cynical,  rather 
oldish  man.  He  was  a fine  head,  except  for  his  dis- 
likes. He  began  by  not  liking  me.  Nothing  I could 
do  pleased  him.  and  I soon  realized  it  w’as  no  use 
to  try.  He  ‘ laid  ’ for  an  excuse.  The  first  oppor- 
tunity that  came  he  had  me  discharged. 

“ That  was  the  fault  of  the  old  system.  With  it  the 
word  of  just  one  man  w'as  taken.  He  could  both  ad- 
vance and  ruin.  If  he  had  the  confidence  of  his  coii- 
paiiy  and  did  goodi-^V|tir.kj huii|8CjH,..^ly  his  unsupported 
statement  was  necieJsWy!  '"’'riHs'^  Opened  the  way  for 
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countless  little  bullies 
in  all  the  concerns  who 
could  shake  a threat 
over  the  men  under 
them  and  make  tilings 
mighty  uncomfortable. 

In  those  days  officers  of 
companies  and  heads  of 
firms  never  thought  of 
questioning  such  recom- 
mendations. ‘ How  can 
we  e.xpect  results  from 
our  men  unless  they  are 
satisfied  with  their  sub- 
ordinates?’ they  would 
say.” 

Some  critics  claim 
that  the  big  compli- 
cated company  of  to- 
day goes  too  far  and 
” co<tdles  ” its  men  and 
women,  that  the  aver- 
age employi*e  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  chances 
given  him  to  defend 
charges  and  to  e.xplain. 

There  is  altogether  too 
much  e.xplanation  now, 
these  critics  say.  They 
approve  of  former  days, 
when  the  ” old  man,” 
as  a firm’s  head  was 
alwaj-s  called,  summon- 
ed some  quaking  em- 
ployee into  the  private 
office  and  there  dis- 
charged him. 

The  great  steel  corporations  a few  years  ago  in- 
stituted an  elaborate  system  of  cost-finding  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  they  actually  understood  the 
science  of  employment.  They  effectively  demonstrated 
to  themselves  that  they  and  many  other  business 
concerns  had  much  to  learn,  that  employing  to-day 
is  very  often  carried  on  in  haphazard  fashion.  In 
some  cases  the  result  of  the  investigations  was  most 
astonishing.  It  was  discovered — and  the  facts  looked 
incredible  until  they  came  to  be  proved — that  seem- 
ingly very  competent,  greatlv  trusted  officials  had  no 
real  knowledge  how  to  employ.  .Again  and  again  it 
was  shown  that  thev  had  hired  men  for  the  wrong 
work. 

These  men  hired,  and  when  they  found  that  a man 
could  not  do  what  they  had  figured  he  should  they 
instantly  branded  him  as  “ incompetent.”  The  in- 
vestigation |)ut  its  finger  on  the  real  weakness.  The 
trouble  was  not,  primarily.  Avith  the  men  Avho  had  not 
“ made  good  ” and  after  a time  were  ” fired.”  but  with 
the  people  who  had  done  the  employing. 

Since  these  investigations  were  made  and  the  plan 
was  adopted  of  giving  the  so-called  “ incompetent  ” a 
chance  along  other  lines  there  have  come  to  be  far 
fewer  discharges  in  the  big  steel  companies.  The 
“failures”  have  been  reduced  to  a minimum.  The 
theory  now  is  that  there  should  be  practically  no 
“ failures.”  The  old  system,  or,  rather,  lack  of  system, 
has  been  replaced  by  an  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
effort  to  find  the  work  for  which  each  man  is  best 
suited.  In  black  and  white  in  more  than  one  report 
made,  it  is  shown  how  in  case  after  case  men  original- 
ly employed  at  one  thing  and  shifted  to  another  W'ere 
able  readily  to  earn  an  appreciably  higher  wage, 
whereas  before  through  “ incajmcity  ” they  were  on 
the  “ ragged  edge  ” of  discharge.  The  men  had  not 


William  Jones  was  a failure 


altered,  'fhey  were  the  .same.  It  was  simply  a case 
of  knowing  how  to  make  use.  of  human  material.  The 
big  chiefs  of  the  comi)anie8  learned,  to  their  amaze- 
ment, that  really  valuable  men.  men  that  could  be 
turned  into  money-makers,  had  been  struggling  along 
against  hope  over  work  they  were  quite  unfit  to  do. 

In  Noav  York  to-day  are  two  rival  concerns  evenly 
matched.  A man  went  with  one  five  years  ago. 
Within  a year  he  was  almost  literally  kicked  out  as 
lading  of  no  use.  By  luck  he  got  a chance  to  lit  in 
the  organ iziition  of  the  other  company.  lie  went 
rapidly  up  the  ladder  there,  and  tnree  years  after 
the  first  concern  had  discharged  him  he  was  invited 
to  come  back  to  it  at  his  own  figure  as  to  salary'.  It 
had  been  a matter  of  misplacing  him  in  the  original 
instance.  Some  minor  potentate  who  thouglit  he 
“ knew  it  all  ” had  not  sized  up  the  man  and  had 
not  realized  his  possibilities  and  his  genius  at  certain 
things.  The  first  company  have  him  now  on  their  staff 
under  contract  and  he  is  a treasure. 

A prosperous  American  rnilroad  has  in  its  archives 
a story'  which  shows  how  it  is  l)est  to  look  lx?fore  you 
leap  Avhen  it  comes  to  a question  of  “ firing.”  This 
railroad  had  an  employee  in  its  general  manager’s 
office  for  whom  no  one  could  say  a good  word  from  a 
business  point  of  view.  He  was  very'  much  of  a candi- 
date for  dismi.ssal,  and  in  the  ordinary'  concern  there 
would  have  been  no  hope  for  him.  But  this  general 
manager  had  in  him  the  stuff  of  a real  chieftain  of 
commerce.  Before  dismissing  tlie  man  he  first  made 
careful  inquiries  to  see  if  there  w'as  not  some  other 
department  into  which  he  could  be  made  to  fit.  The 
rest  of  the  story  is  in  the  Avords  of  the  general  man- 
ager, Avho  found  later  on  that  he  had  decided  reason 
to  plume  himself  on  the  Avay  he  had  looked  ahead. 

“ I realizwl  tlmt  very  many  times  a man  does  not 


suspect  the  ways  in  which  he  is  proficient.  This  ca.se 
interested  me.  I couldn’t  seem  to  find  a hole  for 
him  anyAvhere  else,  but  by  asking  many  questions 
suddenly  discovered  that  he  had  a faculty  for  sending 
patrons  to  our  city  ticket-offices.  He  avhs  no  goo<l 
at  all  in  our  department,  but  people  took  his  advice 
and  used  our  line.  Tliat  gave  me  an  inspiration.  I 
arranged  for  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  that  Avork. 
The  outcome  was  simply  incredible.  The  man  proved 
a marvel.  Remember,  he  had  Is’en  up  to  that  moment 
a failure  of  failures.  Within  three  AA'eeks  he  had  an 
offer  from  another  line  at  a better  salary. 

“ Here  came  in  the  science  of  business  as  it  is 
at  the  present  day.  I think  I can  take  credit  for 
handling  that  case  rightly',  for  the  real  huilding  of 
a big  man — for  that  he  certaiidy'  eventually  l)ecame. 
He  came  to  me  Avith  that  offer.  Without  committing 
myself  I asked  whether  he  inttmded  to  accept  or  not. 
‘No,’  he  answered,  decidedly;  ‘I  shall  say’  no.  You 
gave  me  a chance  when  I Avas  about  to  be  dismissed. 
\\’hen  you  treat  me  that  Avay  I have  no  hesitation 
about  trusting  my  future  Avith  you.’ 

“ He  did  not  ask  for  an  increase  in  salary,  but  there 
Avas  only  one  thing  to  do.  When  he  receiA'ed  his  check 
at  the  end  of  the  month  it  was  for  the  .same  amount 
that  the  opposition  line  had  offered  him.  Soon  after 
that  something  remarkable  hapi>ened.  The  freight 
department  demanded  that  he  Ik*  transferred  to  that 
division.  He  Avas  now  beginning  to  diA’ert  to  our  line 
shippers  that  A\'e  had  never  l>een  able  to  reach. 

“ And  this  Avas  the  man  Ave  had  decide<l  to  ‘ fire  ’ 
because  he  Avas  no  good  at  all.  Think  of  the  mistake 
Ave  had  been  on  the  verge  of  making,  but  somehow 
hadn’t! 

“ The  tAvo  departments  kept  on  arguing  over  him — • 
and  I instructed  that  his  salary  should  be  still  further 
raised.  I anticipated  that  the  opposition  Avould  be 
camping  on  our  trail  and  I Avanti'd  to  forestall  our 
rivals.  They  came,  but  Avithout  effect.  Marsden  re- 
fused to  U*ave  us.  He  AA’as  by  noAv  doing  AV'onders. 

■■  Then  an  experiment  Avas  tried.  The  man  Ave  Avere 
going  to  ‘ fire  ’ Avas  sent  out  into  the  country  Avith 
the  title  of  traveling  freight  and  passenger  agent. 
He  scooped  in  conventions,  gathered  up  church  so- 
cieties, and  obtained  a monojady  of  picnics  and  ex- 
cursions. He  rubbed  up  against  men  Avbo  shipped 
Avithout  regard  to  the  line  over  Avhich  their  goods 
AA'cre  going,  and  receiA’ed  car-lot  orders. 

“ Tlie  only  thing  we  AA’ere  afraid  of  Avas  a case  of 
sAvelled  head.  Something  like  this  is  apt  to  occur  at 
just  such  a stage.  Through  a friend  I had  a justifiable 
little  fib  conveyed  to  him.  It  Avas  to  the  effect  that 
the  op]>osition  lines  predicted  that  Avithin  sixty  days 
his  head  would  be  so  badly  out  of  shape  that  he 
Avoiild  be  discharged  and  land  in  the  constantly  groAv- 
ing  scrap-pile.  It  Avas  intimatetl  that  there*  AA’as  a 
chance  for  promotion  if  he  kept  on  an  even  keel.  It 
Avas  as  though  a lash  had  lx*en  applied.  He  Avorkeil 
harder.  I called  him  into  consultation  from  time  to 
time  to  test  his  judgment.  I found,  to  my  delight, 
that  he  had  made  a deep  study  of  traffic.  When  the 
l)osition  of  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  Avas 
created  he  shook  out  the  kinks  and,  AA'hile  strict,  main- 
tained the  respect  of  all. 

“ When  our  traffic  became  so  great  tlmt  it  Avas 
congested  and  our  yards  Avert*  hopelessly  blocked.  I 
consulted  Avith  him.  He  proposed  a perfectly’  simple 
plan  to  open  the  blockade  and  keep  the  freight  mov- 
ing. Of  course  I received  the  credit  for  being  able 
to  selwt  good  men.  When  I became  president  shortly 
after  that,  the  man  avIio  Avas  pronounced  incompeU*nt 
at  the  outset  folloAA’ed  in  my  footsteps  and  later  l>e- 
came  the  managing  director  of  the  road.” 
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ONE  OF  HISTORY’S 

On  April  9,  1865,  a report  was  received  by  Longstreet  that  a break  had  been  found  in  the  lines  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  through  which  the  Army  of  Nortl 
purpose  of  treating  with  General  Grant.  Colonel  J.  C.  Haskell,  who  had  a blooded  mare  that  had  been  carefully  led  from  Petersburg,  volunteered  his  services. 
^^nd  was  not  seen  xintil  the  gallant  rider  had  dashed  by  him.  As  Colonel  Haskell  pulled  up,  General  I^ce  walked  to  meet  him,  exclaiming,  “You  have  ruined 
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pnia  might  force  a passage.  He  called  for  a swift  courier  to  carry  the  information  to  General  Lee,  who  had  passed  outside  the  lines,  under  a flag  of  truce,  for  the 
soimted  he  was  told  to  kill  his  mare  if  need  be,  but  to  bring  back  General  Lee.  He  rode  like  the  wind.  General  Lee  had  dismounted  beyond  a turn  of  the  road 
iutiful  marel  Why  did  you  do  so  ? ” The  swift  despatch  came  too  late,  for  General  Lee’s  note  to  General  Grant  requesting  an  interview  had  gone  beyond  recall 
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NOTHING  MUCH 
“ T oUKSs  I’ll  liiri*  a taxi,”  said  Dublxs. 

“Tut!”  said  Jinks.  “Any  idiot  can  hire  a taxi, 
but  I never  found  a man  yet  who  could  lower  one.” 


HINTS  FOR  BRITISH  SUFFRAGETTES 


TROUBLES  OF  A FINANCIER 


SYMPATHETIC 

“ I don’t  know  wluit’s  tbe  matter  with  me,”  said 
Jones,  “but  I’ve  been  feeliiifr  terribly  tired  in  my 
bead  lately.” 

“ Well,  why  sbouldn’t  you  feel  tired  in  your  bead — 
tliink  of  all  tbe  wbeels  ytai've  got  there, ” said  Dubb- 
leigb. 


A DISTINCTION 


(Note. — 'I'be  T^jidies  of  tbe  Militant  Braneb  of  tbe 
British  Suffragette  Party  have  recently  shown  so 
lamentable  a lack  of  originality  in  tbe  things  they 
have  been  doing  to  attract  public  attention  to  their 
cause  that,  at  considerable  expense,  we  have  employed 
an  inventive  genius  along  publicity  lines  to  prepare 
for  their  use  a number  of  startling  acts  of  an  entirely 
novel  sort.  These  suggestions — or  shall  we  call  them 
suffragestions? — are  herewith  presented  to  our  suffer- 
ing sisters  across  the  sea  with  our  respectful  saluta- 
tions and  I>e8t  wishes.! 

I.  Get  a huge  sixty-horse-power  vacuum  cleaner, 
and,  after  smuggling  it  into  Westminster  Abbey  some 
dark  night,  use  it  to  remove  all  the  illustrious  dust 
that  is  buried  there. 

II.  Lie  in  wait  at  some  convenient  corner  and 
seize  Mr.  Winston  Spencer  Churchill  hjr  the  collar, 
and,  after  throwing  him  in  a cab,  rush  him  out  to  the 
Zoo  and  thrust  him  into  the  lion’s  cage  at  dinner-time. 

III.  Set  up  a printing-press  and  engraving-plant, 
and  issue  ten  million  counterfeit  five-pound  notes,  and 
put  them  in  circulation,  thus  embarrassing  the  Bank 
of  England  and  shaking  the  financial  world  to  its 
very  foundations. 

iV.  Kidnap  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and.  af- 
ter drugging  him  into  complete  oblivion,  mail  him 
by  parcel  post  to  the  managers  of  the  Bal  Tabarin 
at  Paris.  This  will  raise  a fearful  commotion. 

\'.  Break  into  Buckingham  Palace  and  shanghai 
King  George,  sending  him  in  an  iron  cage  to  General 
Huerta  down  in  Mexico  to  be  used  as  a provisional 
president  after  all  the  rest  have  lieen  assassinated. 

VI.  Write  a forged  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Asquith 
to  Secretary  Bryan,  of  President  Wil.son’s  (hibinet, 
telling  him  to  take  his  old  Panama  Canal  and  sipiirt 
it  into  the  Potomac. 

VI I.  Break  open  Shakespeare’s  grave  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,-  and.  after  having  removed  his  dust  there- 
from. carry  it  to  the  top  of  the  Nelson  Monument  in 
Trafalgar  Square  on  a windy  morning  and  toss  it  in 
the  air.  to  Ik*  scattered  broadcast  over,  and  irrecovera- 
bly lost  in.  the  streets  of  London. 

VIII.  Seize  Mr.  Hall  Caine  and  Mr.  George  Bernard 


“Say,  where  did  yousk  swipe  de  u.mbrella-8tand?” 


Shaw  some  dark  night,  and,  after  shaving  their  whis- 
kers off.  send  them  C.  O.  D.  to  ^Ir.  Lloyd  George. 

IX.  Pledge  every  woman  in  England  to  rise  up  on  a 
specified  morning  at  a specified  signal  and  burn  every 
jiair  of  trousers  in  the  British  Empire.  If  this  does 
not  move  the  stolid  Britisher  nothing  else  will. 

X.  Bribe  the  comimsitors  of  London  Punch  to  give 
you  access  to  the  forms  after  the  editors  have  passed 
their  final  proofs,  and  insert  a joke  somewhere  in 
the  paper.  Such  an  act  as  this  will  shake  British 


JUSTICE 
“ Ai.i,  right.” 
fumed  Jiblets, 
handing  over  ten 
dollars.  “I’ll 
pay,  but  let  me 
say  to  your  honor 
that  it  is  rank 
injustice.  Why, 
look  at  the  dam- 
age to  my  car 
from  your  rotten 
roads — the  mud's 
an  inch  thick  on 
every  bit  of  that 
machine.” 

“ Thet’s  where  the  justice  comes  in.”  smiled  the 
local  Solomon.  ‘ At  four  dollars  a load  it  ’ll  cost  us 
aliout  ten  dollars  restorin’  the  mud  your  ohl  machine 
has  been  a-gatlierin’  up  outen  our  highways.” 


A LIVE  LAWYER 

“ Con  n you  advise  me  as  to  the  best  road  into 
Wiggletboyje,  mister?”  asked  Jimpson,  addressing  the 
man  in  the  buggy,  stopping  his  ear  in  the  middle  of 
the  road. 

“ Wa-al.  seein'  ’s  I'm  a lawyer.  I reckon  I kin,”  said 
tbe  man  in  the  buggy.  “ Whut  retainin’  fee  be  ye 
offerin’?” 


“ Do  you  know  where  you  are  going  to  spend  the 
summer.'  Reddymun?”  asked  Skimpole,  meeting  the 
financier  at  the  club. 

“No,”  said  the  billionaire.  “As  the  Sherman  Law 
is  now  interpreted  I really  don’t  know,  whether  it  is 
to  Ik?  Europe  or  a Federal  jail  somewhere.” 


NO  ROOM  FOR  THEM 
“ What  were  poor  old  Hartley’s  last  words?”  asked 
Hicks,  at  the  funeral. 

“ He  didn’t  have  any,”  said  the  widow.  “ I was 
with  him  to  the  last.” 


OVERRULED 

“ Oh.  hut.  Judge,”  protested  Jinks,  when  his  honor 
imposed  a ten-dollar  fine  for  overspeeding,  “ look  at 
your  roads!  No  car  ever  made  could  have  gone  over 
eight  miles  an  hour  through  that  mire.” 

“ Thet’s  jest  it!”  said  his  honor,  severely.  “ ’T  war  n’t 
nothin’  hut  thet  there  mud  of  ourn  as  held  ye  back!” 


Billy  (to  Suffragette  Leadstt^  Say,  lady,  yez 

WANT  ANY.„WIJfDPRS  BUSTEd/xIF.  AS^F  GiVN^J  T^F 
DE  CONTBU'teJ  SdrtiAf'  ” D'/  \ jl 


Wniuni  FS  turned  wratlifully  on  his  yokel  guide  as 
his  car  sank  up  to  the  bubs  in  the  mired  road. 

“ What  in  thunder  did  you  mean  when  I pointed 
this  road  out  to  you  on  the  map.  and  asked  yvu 
if  it  was  a good  road,  and  you  said  it  waa?” 

Jli 
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It’s  in  the  social  calend^^  Ibodt  season  opens. 
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LITERALLY  SPEAKING 

MRS.  DUCK  (jokingly):  How  many  chicks  do  you  expect  at  the  (ominq-out  party,  my  dear? 
MRS.  HEN:  Ail  I can  tell  you  is  that  i’ve  laid  covers  for  fourteen! 


“Why,”  said  Silas,  “you  ast  me  if  it  was  a good 
road  oil  the  map,  and  it  was.  Ye  never  ast  me 
what  kind  of  a road  she  was  off  the  map.  I could 
ha’  told  ye  then  it  was  the  wust  in  the  hull  dinged 
county.” 


WHAT  SHE  WANTED 

“These  are  all  genuine  antiques,  madam,”  said  the 
dealer.  “ We  guarantee  that.” 

■■  I haven’t  any  doubt  of  it.”  said  Mrs.  Noocash, 
“but  hain't  ye  got  anythin’  newer  ’n  them?  They 
look  like  a lot  o’  hand-me-downs.” 


A DURABLE  CAR 

“ I’ve  used  my  car  twice  a day  to  my  office  and  back, 
a distance  of  six  miles  for  seven  years.”  said  Waggley. 
"and  I’ve  never  had  to  pay  a cent  of  repairs.” 

“Great  Scott,  what  a record!”  said  Bildad.  “What 
car  is  it?” 

“ Trolley,”  said  Waggley,  and  Bildad  rang  for  the 
waiter. 


society  to  its  very  foundations,  and  will  make  any 
other  minor  innovation  like  woman’s  suffrage  seem 
tame. 


PRESENCE  OF  MIND 


“Yes,  sir,”  said  the  old-time  manager.  “It  was  a 
terrible  moment.  'Ihe  theater  was  on  fire,  and  over 
a thousand  people  sitting  there  in  front.  I was  afraid 
of  a panic,  but  suddenly  the  inspiration  came.  I .sent 
Miss  Serawney 
out  upon  the 
stage  to  recite 
‘ Curfew  Shall 
Not  Ring  To- 
night.’ ” 

“ Yea?”  said 
the  excited  lis- 
tener. 

“ ’I’he  house 
w a s empty  in 
just  three  min- 
utes b y the 
watch!”  said  the 
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H.  G.  Wells’s  “Discovery  of  the  Future” 

BY  F.  M.  COLBY 


f]S  all  of  Mr.  Wells’s  recent  writ- 
js  some  one  lias  solved,  or  is 
i about  to  solve,  the  riddle  of  the 
It  universe.  If  they  are  novels,  it  is 
J the  hero  or  heroine  that  has  seen 
} the  new  light;  if  they  are  essays, 
Jit  is,  of  course,  Mr.  Wells  himself. 
5 'I'he  solutions  vary  somewhat  in 
^ their  vagueness,  but  in  common 
with  his  other  readers  I believe  implicitly  in  every 
one  of  them  so  long  as  I hold  the  book  in  my  hand. 
It  seems  as  if  everybody  must  believe  for  the  moment 
in  Mr.  Wells’s  New  Dawns  and  regenerating  formulas 
and  suns  of  generalization  rising  over  the  chaos  of 
fact — everybody,  that  is  to  say,  except  Max  Beerbohm, 
who,  being  but  part  human,  hardly  counts.  Max 
Beerbohm,  indeed,  does  not  permit  himself  for  an 
instant  to  he  overpersuaded  by  any  contemporary.  He 
looks  into  their  books  as  into  their  faces,  merely  in 
the  hope  of  finding  something  there  to  twist.  Strong 
in  this  single  purpose,  he  has  become  a prince  of  the 
little  black  art  of  parody,  as  may  be  seen  from  that 
wonderful  book  of  his,  J Christmas  Garland,  wherein 
Messrs.  Wells,  Shaw,  Chesterton,  Bennett,  Henry  James, 
A.  C.  Benson,  and  others  appear  magically  in  their 
own  persons  and  give  themselves  away.  Here,  for 
example,  is  a hit  of  Mr.  Wells’s  The  New  MachiavelU 
after  Max  Beerbohm  has  stripped  it  of  illusion: 

“True  there  was  Evesham.  He  had  showm  an  ex- 
quisitely open  mind  about  the  whole  thing.  He  had 
at  once  grasped  the  underlying  principles,  thrown  out 
some  amazingly  luminous  suggestions.  Oh,  yes, 
Evesham  was  a statesman,  right  enough.  But  had 
even  he  ever  really  believed  in  the  idea  of  a Pro- 
visional Government  of  England  by  the  Female 
Foundlings? 

“ To  Perkins  the  whole  thing  had  seemed  so  simple, 
so  imminent — a thing  that  needed  only  a little  general 
good  will  to  bring  it  about.  And  now'.  . . . What  was 
the  matter  with  the  w'hole  human  race?  He  remem- 
bered again  those  words  of  Scragson’s  that  had  had 
such  a depressing  effect  on  him  at  the  Cambridge 
Union.  ‘Look  here,  you  know!  It’s  all  a huge,  nasty 
mess,  and  we  are  trying  to  swab  it  up  with  a pocket- 
handkerchief.’  Well,  he’d  given  up  trying  to  do  that. . . 

‘“You’ve  got  to  pull  yourself  together,  d’you  hear?’ 
he  said  to  himself.  ‘ You’ve  got  to  do  a lot  of  clear, 
steady,  merciless  thinking — now',  to-.night.  You’ve  got 
to  persuade  yourself  somehow  that,  Foundlings  or  no 
Foundlings,  this  regeneration  of  mankind  business 
may  still  be  set  going — and  by  you.’ 

“ He  paced  up  and  down  the  room  fuming.  How' 
recapture  the  generous  certitudes  that  had  one  by  one 
been  slipping  aw’ay  from  him?  He  found  himself  star- 
ing vacantly  at  the  row'  of  books  on  the  little  shelf  by 
his  bed.  One  of  them  seemed  suddenly  to  detach  it- 
self. . . . Sitting  Up  for  the  Dawn!  It  was  one  of 
that  sociological  series  by  which  H.  G.  Wells  had  first 
touched  his  soul  to  finer  issues  when  he  was  at  the 
’Varsity.” 

Very  good  criticism  in  its  way,  if  one  has  the  heart 
for  it,  but  no  one  will  have  the  heart  for  it  who  has 
ever  really  been  under  the  spell  of  The  New  Maehia- 
vein,  or  of  Marriage,  or  has  read  w'ith  momentary 
openness  of  mind  those  more  recent  papers  on  “ The 
Labor  Unrest  ” and  “ The  Past  and  the  Great  State.” 
And  it  will  seem  still  less  congenial  after  reading 
this  latest  Discovery  of  the  Future,  which,  though 
very  brief  (being  merely  a reprint  of  an  address  be- 
fore the  Royal  Institution),  is  an  ardent  and  eloquent 
confession  of  faith,  and  rounds  out  admirably  some 
of  the  ideas  in  his  recent  novels. 

He  begins  by  dividing  human  minds  into  tw'o  main 
classes  according  to  the  relative  amount  of  attention 
they  give  to  the  future.  One  type  of  mind,  the  type 
of  the  majority,  seems  not  to  regard  the  future  at 
all,  but  in  habit  is  retrospective,  interpreting  and 
valuing  the  present  entirely  in  relation  to  the  past. 
The  other  type  is  chiefly  concerned  with  things  that 
are  to  come,  and  interprets  and  values  the  present 
entirely  in  relation  to  what  is  purposed  or  foreseen. 
The  first  may  be  called  the  submissive  or  legal  type 
of  mind,  and  the  second  the  creative,  legislative,  or 
masterful.  The  one  says,  Things  have  been  and  so 
we  are  here.  The  other  says.  We  are  here  because 
things  lijve  yet  to  be. 

In  th^-  present  essay  he  confines  himself  to  this 
broad  and  generally  recognized  classification,  but  in 
his  papi  r on  “ The  Past  and  the  Great  State  ” he 
carries  it  further  and  applies  it  to  contemporary 
writers  and  thinkers.  From  that  w’e  learn  that  all 
statesmen  and  political  thinkers  fall  into  three  great 
classes:  The  Conservators,  whose  attitude  towatd  the 
forces  of  change  is  necessarily  hostile;  the  Planless 
Progressives,  who  regard  the  harsh  and  ugly  features 
of  modern  industrialism  as  necessary  aspects  of  selec- 
tion and  sui^vival,  and  who  fear  nothing  so  much  as 
state  intervention;  and  the  Constructors,  who  wish  to 
control  the  new  forces  of  society  by  a collective  eflTort 
for  a common  purpose.  Of  course,  everyliody  nowadays 
is  a little  confused,  and  “ wobbles  ” between  one  atti- 
tude and  another.  He  may  at  different  hours  of 
the  day  be  found  in  each  of  the  groups,  and  it  is 
particularly  hard  to  place  him  if  he  calls  himself  a 
Socialist,  which  term  has  run  so  to  incoherence  that 
there  is  no  telling  what  sort  of  creatifi,  it  conceals. 
The  Conservators  disdain  science  and  regard  rapid 
transit  and  machinery  as  mischievous.  Skepticism 
of  widespread  beliefs  seems  to  them  insanity,  'rhe 
most  clear-headed  and  consistent  Conservators  amr  ip 
contemporary  writers  are.  he  says,  Mr.  G.  K.  Che.'^ 
terton  and  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  whose  ideal  for  tl" 
future  is  a community 
earthjQj  Aiujrtomliulcd 


tary  men.”  They  cannot  lie  said,  however,  to  be  en- 
gaged in  actual  thinking.  Their  teaching,  says  Mr. 
Wells,  ib  merely  the  outcome  of  “ an  enormous  amount 
of  conservative  feeling.”  The  Conservators  also  in- 
clude the  British  rural  Conservative,  and  the  Liberal 
who  believes  in  small  holdings,  and.  oddly  enough,  Mr. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  but  only  “ in  his  Western-farmer, 
jihiloprogenitive  phase,”  and  not  in  his  " more  im- 
perialistic moments.”  Other  strange  alliances  are 
brouglit  to  liglit  by  Mr.  Wells’s  ingenious  and  amusing 
manner  of  grouping  the  minds  of  men.  But  to  return 
to  the  charting  of  the  future. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  everybody  who  thought  on 
moral  subjects  drevv  his  principles  wholly  from  the 
past,  basing  them  absolutely  on  some  dogmatic  in- 
junction or  settled  decree.  Nowadays  there  are  few 
who  do  not,  in  moral  considerations,  take  the  future 
somewhat  into  account.  Yet  the  past  still  dominates 
us.  Although  we  are  embarking  on  the  future,  we 
look  for  the  most  part  backward ; we  • marshal  men 
into  classes  on  the  strength  of  the  past;  we  draw  from 
it  our  shame  and  our  honor;  we  admit  no  rights 
of  the  future  against  the  rights  of  property  or  the 
establishments  of  the  past.  To  be  sure,  we  are  less 
servile  to  it  than  the  Chinese.  Compared  with  them, 
we  are  distinctly  aware  of  the  future.  “ But  com- 
pared with  what  we  might  be,  the  past  is  all  our 
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world.”  This  arises  from  the  belief  that  while  the  past 
is  certain  and  knowable,  the  future  is  blank  non-ex- 
istence of  which  nothing  can  be  known,  and  studying 
it  is  no  more  profitable  tlian  guessing  “ which  way  a 
kitten  is  going  to  jump.’i  Mr.  Wells,  on  the  other 
hand,  believes  that  we  overestimate  the  certainties 
of  the  past  and  underestimate  the  certainties  of  the 
future. 

For  as  to  the  past,  the  range  of  absolute  certainty 
is,  after  all,  very  limited.  Tliere  is  knowledge  of  one’s 
personal  experiences — that  is  to  say,  memory — and  this 
comes  nearest  to  absolute  conviction.  Outside  that  lies 
the  past  of  hearsay  and  tradition,  which  dies  out  as 
it  grows  remote  and  which  finally  becomes  a blank 
just  as  void  as  futurity.  And  until  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  eentury  the  personal  memory  and  thife 
outer  zone  of  human  records  comprised  man’s  whole 
knowledge  of  the  past.  Recorded  history,  rounded 
off  witli  legends  and  guesses,  carried  the  story 
back  to  exactly  4004  years  b.c,,  according  to  Bishop 
Usher,  and  that  was  mankind’s  universal  history.  The 
man  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  just  as  sure  that 
Iiefore  tlie  world  began  in  4004  b.c.  there  was  nothing 
as  we  are  sure  of  the  non-existence  of  the  future.  But 
modern  science  within  the  last  century  has  abolished 
those  limits  of  the  past,  and  to-day  we  know  the 
labyrinthodon  as  will  as  we  know  Zenobia,  if  not 
better,  and  we  are  considerably  more  intimate  with 
a pterodactyl  than  with  Sargon. 

“I  doubt  no  more  about  the  facts  in  this  farther 
])icture  than  I do  about  those  in  the  nearest.  I 
believe  in  the  megatherium  which  T have  never  seen 
as  confidently  as  I believe  in  the  hippopotamus  that 
has  engulfed  buns  from  my  band.” 

This  “inductive  past”  was  not  the  product  of  any 
sort  of  revelation,  but  of  a new  and  keener  spirit  of 
inquiry  into  things  that  have  always  been  about  in 
the  world,  lumps  of  stone,  bandings  and  streaks  in 
ftiffs,  and  other  details  of  development  that  had  lain 
at  men’s  feet  without  anv  one’s  dreaming  that  they 
loiild  tell  a tale.  Now  if  by  picking  out  significant- 
looking things  in  the  jiresent  it  has  la*en  possible  to 
' ring  to  light  the  remoter  past,  why  is  it  extravagant 
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to  suggest  that  “ by  seeking  for  operating  causes  in- 
stead of  for  fossils,  and  by  criticizing  them  as  per- 
sistently and  thoroughly  as  the  geological  record 
has  been  criticized,  it  may  be  possible  to  throw  a 
searchlight  of  inference  forward  instead  of  backward, 
and  to  attain  to  a knowledge  as  clear,  as  universally 
convincing,  and  infinitely  more  important  to  mankind 
than  the  clear  vision  of  the  past  that  geologj'  has 
opened  to  us  during  the  nineteenth  century’’? 

Why  not.  in  short,  an  “ inductive  future,”  remote  of 
course  and  in  broad  outline,  corresponding  to  that 
“inductive  past”?  Suppose  the  laws  of  political  and 
social  development  were  subjected  to  the  scrutiny 
of  as  good  intellects  as  those  which  had  applied  them- 
selves during  the  past  fifty  years  to  the  laws  of 
chemical  combination,  what  might  we  not  expect? 
The  test  of  scientific  process  is  prophecy.  Until  a 
scientific  theory  yields  trustworthy  forecasts,  it  re- 
mains merely  an  evanescent  guess,  as  vain  as  “ the 
phantoms  politicians  talk  about.”  Scientific  prophecy 
in  human  affairs  will  not  be  fortune-telling.  Nor  will 
it  prefigure  any  Utopia  like  that  of  the  positivists, 
for  example,  who  got  so  far  as  to  see  that  humanity 
was  now  on  the  move,  but  believed  that  it  would 
one  day  sit  down  again  in  an  orderly  fashion  ^nd 
on  a higher  plane,  with  everybody  good  and  cultured 
and  happy  in  the  remodeled  positivist  state. 

Mr.  Wells  now  takes  a leaf  from  Creative  Evoln- 
tion,  and  repeats  before  the  Royal  Institution  almost 
e.xactly  what  Trafford,  the  hero  of  Marriage,  says, 
when  after  being  bitten  by  a lynx  in  Labrador  he 
talks  Bergson  for  two  days  in  his  delirium.  Trafford 
raves  of  the  Will  to  Live;  of  protoplasm  twitching 
and  thrusting  under  the  waters,  and  then  the  plants 
creeping  up  the  beaches,  and  then  the  insects  and 
reptiles,  and  then  an  apelike  thing  scratching  queer 
pictures  on  a bone,  and  at  last  man  still  pushing 
upward  until  he  “ shall  stand  upon  this  earth  as 
upon  a footstool  and  laugh  and  reach  out  his  hand 
among  the  stars.” 

And  thus  Mr.  Wells,  after  reminding  the  Royal  In- 
stitution that  we  were  represented  in  the  Carbonifer- 
ous time  by  “something,  perhaps,  cold-blooded  and 
with  a clammy  skin,”  and  that  we  have  changed  con- 
siderably since  then,  asks  why  things  should  cease 
with  man,  and  concludes: 

‘‘  All  this  world  is  heavy  with  the  promise  of 
greater  things,  and  a day  will  come,  one^  dav  in  the 
unending  succession  of  days,  when  beings,  beings  who 
are  now'  latent  in  our  thoughts  and  hidden  in  our 
loins,  shall  stand  upon  the  earth  as  one  stands  upon 
a footstool  and  shall  laugh  and  reach  out  their  hands 
among  the  stars.” 

The  value  of  this  essay  from  the  point  of  view  of 
science  or  philosophy  or  religion  is  beyond  the  humble 
province  of  this  review'.  I will  merely  say  in  passing 
that  if  biologists  ever  found  a church  or  eugenists 
denirc  a prayer-book  they  w’ill  do  well  to  draw'  upon 
its  pages.  It  is  a fervent  and  lucid  statement  of 
5Ir.  Wells’s  evolutionary  belief.  Its  bright  assurances 
are  in  no  w'ise  to  be  distinguished  from  revelations. 
Indeed,  upon  analysis  it  will  be  found  to  rest  as 
absolutely  upon  donnas  as  does  the  Nicene  Creed. 

I am  interested  in  it  rather  as  supplying  the  key 
to  some  of  the  characters  of  Mr.  W’ells’s  novels.  It 
sliows  precisely  what  they  are  about,  or,  as  some 
readers  may  prefer  to  say,  w'hat  is  the  matter  with 
tiiem.  They  are  actually  trying  to  square  their  pres- 
ent act  with  this  dream  of  an  enormously  distant 
future.  Tile  hero  of  The  New  MachiavelU  is  trying 
se  to  direct  his  activities  that  they  will  redound  to 
the  advantage  of  the  entire  human  race  a hundred 
thousand  years  from  now.  Trafford,  the  hero  of 
Marriage,  goes  to  T.abrador  that  he  mav  think  out 
the  problem  of  making  his  career  conform  to  the 
iipw'ard  pushing  stream  of  life  all  the  way  from  the 
twitching  protoplasm  to  the  being  now  ’ hidden  in 
his  loins  who  shall  one  day  stretch  out  his  hand 
among  the  stars  and  laugh.  This  is  a not  ungenerous 
ideal.  But  as  embodied  in  the  definite  formulas  to 
which  Mr.  Wells  and  his  characters  are  much  ad- 
dicted it  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  We  may  de- 
sire th(*8e  ultimate  and  perfect  human  beings,  and  yet 
doubt  if  they  will  come  about  through  the  Endow'inent 
of  .Motlierhood.  We  may  devoutly  wish  that  politics 
were  no  longer  muddled  and  yet  doubt  if  the  words 
“ Love  and  Fine  Thinking,”  however  often  repeated, 
will  straighten  them  out.  We  are  won  by  the  hero 
of  The  New  MachiavelU.  and  yet  fear  that  his  maga- 
zine. The  Blue  Weekly,  w'ould  leave  us  rather  cold. 
In  .short,  Mr.  M'ells  confers  personally  upon  his 
writings  a quality  that  is  permanent  and  not  easily 
forgotten,  but  their  sociology,  economics,  biology,  and 
eugenics  seem  always  to  evaporate  as  soon  as  the  vol- 
ume is  closed. 

And  this  is  the  trouble  with  Mr.  Wells  and  the 
brilliant  group  of  social  problem-solvers  to  which  he 
belongs.  They  are  too  much  concerned  with  the  “ ideas 
in  the  air.”  and  too  little  with  the  ideas  at  the 
back  of  their  heads.  There  is  the  stuff  of  lih*rature  in 
them,  but  they  have  embarked  on  a sort  of  gigantesque 
journalism  and  are  forever  saying  much  larger  things 
in  public  than  they  privately  believe.  Ti\ey  have 
rushed  into  social  shejdierd  work,  guessing  at  every- 
body while  unacquainted  with  themselves,  and  they 
seem  not  to  be  nourished  on  sufiicient  solitude. 

I wonder  if  we  commonplace  creatures,  with  our 
exceedingly  limited  vision,  our  inability  to  size  up 
all  mankind,  are  not  right  after  all  in  our  instinct 
of  distrust  toward  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr. 
Chesterton  and  the  other  gifted  and  exceptional  lit- 
erary persons  who  have  nssumed  these  larger  cares. 
M e believe  implieitfjj  pju.  jfjhgj*  and  not  at  all 

in  their  facts.  ^ 
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DRAMATIZING 


BY  DAVID 


my  theater  in  New  York  there  i« 
studio,  as  comfortable  and  restful 
s I had  always  hoped  it  would  be. 
ears  ago  I lived  in  it.  It  was  not 
ery  costly  then,  because  it  was 
lerely  a luxurious  dream.  It  is 
till  the  place  of  my  ambition,  as  it 
as  in  my  youth.  It  was  the  place 
^.f  mature  reverie  when  my  hair 
turned  gray,  and  to-day,  as  my  hair  grows  white,  I 
find  it  is  the  place  where  I have  spent  nearly  all  my 
life — a private  corner  of  it. 

The  theater  itself  has  been  a source  of  eternal  youth 
to  me,  a workshop  where  I have  dramatized  the  day’s 
work,  each  day  as  I saw  it,  and  as  I felt  it.  In  it  I 
am  still  dramatizing  the  present,  as  I did  in  the  days 
when  I was  young  and  it  first  nourislied  my  ambition. 

I am  convinced  that  to  the  artist  there  is  but  one 
duty,  an  obligation  l)eyond  all  temptation  of  tempera- 
ment or  feeling.  It  is  the  duty  of  being  forever  young. 
From  the  windows  of  ray  theater-studio  I look  out 
upon  the  world  now,  and*  I find  that  the  sunsets  are 
as  tender,  the  storms  as  terrific,  the  sea  and  sky  as 
Ijeautiful,  the  moonlight  as  caressing,  as  they  were 
when  ray  hair  was  black.  The  stars  are  above,  and 
God  is  there  among  them  .still;  but  great  changes  have 
happened  in  the  world.  There  are  strange  whisper- 
ings in  the  air — ^w'hisperings  that  suggest  new  dra- 
matic material,  new  voices  that  thrill  the  soul  with  a 
murmur  of  a new  generation  among  us,  new  faces 
that  tell  us  the  story  of  a new,  a different  heart- 
interest  in  the  world. 

The  dramatist’s  task  has  changed,  because  every  one 
is  thinking  to-dav.  The  elemental  moments  of  crisis 
in  nature  are  the  same,  but  the  emotions  have  changed 
their  form.  Happiness  and  grief  are  no  longer  capable 
of  the  theatrical  illusions  of  the  past.  They  have 
grown  up,  as  it  were,  and  we  must  treat  them  with 
the  dignity  and  respect  that  is  due  them  in  their 
manifestations  of  knowledge  and  of  truth. 

There  are  few  stage  secrets  to-day.  They  have 
mostly  all  been  told,  and  therefore  my  studio,  which 
was  once  a place  of  illusions,  perhaps,  has  become  a 
study  room,  for  the  theater  demands  a transcript  of 
life,  *not  an  adaptation.  Stage  pictures  must  have  the 
substance  and  the  spirit  of  reality,  for  men  and  women 
have  gone  beyond  the  fairy  tale  of  their  emotions.  The 
words  of  a play  are  fewer,  as  they  are  in  life;  the 
drama  of  to-day  goes  straight  to  the  truth,  unadorned. 
The  limitation  of  the  artist  is  the  only  hindrance  to 
this  progress  of  the  theater.  This,  to  me,  is  the 
mystery  of  all  mysteries. 

There  is  scarcely  an  actor  or  an  actress  known  to 
fame,  scarcely  a distinguished  contributor  to  the 
literature  of  the  theater  of  my  day,  who  has  not  shared 
the  secrets  of  my  studio.  I can  hear  their  voices,  feel 
the  thrill  of  their  power  and  genius  as  it  was  felt  by 
those  generations  of  theatergoers  over  whom  they 
reigned ; and  then,  suddenly,  something  has  gone  wrong, 
the  light  of  their  souls  has  grow'n  dim,  the  life  of 
tragedy  or  comedy  has  grown  weak  in  them,  their 
artistic  career  stops.  Tt  is  a problem  of  pathos  that 
I sliall  never  understand.  They  do  not  grow  old,  but 
they  stick  in  the  quagmire  of  traditions,  and  they 
cannot  go  forward  into  tliis  new  world  of  a strange 
and  wonderful  present. 

One  merciless  student  of  helpless  fact  tells  me  the 
hardening  of  the  arteries  cramps  and  binds  one’s 
capacity  to  think  and  feel  one’s  way  forward  tlirough 
life,  hut,  surely,  is  not  the  soul  always  in  eternal 
march  to  greater  triumphs,  to  a clearer  vision,  to  the 
new  understanding  of  vital  issues? 

There  still  remain  the  few'  primary  colors  of  which 
all  drama  is  painted,  but  skill  in  mixing  them  has  in- 
creased— indeed,  the  whole  scheme  of  playwriting  has 
changed  as  the  w’orld  has  grown  younger. 

We  speak  of  the  past  as  old-fashioned.  The  present 
is  youth,  the  past  is  old  age.  It  has  always  been  so. 
In  all  the  years  I have  spent  in  active  work,  the 
theater  has  always  set  a new  task  for  the  producer. 
Stage  traditions  were  good  enough  for  a while,  till 
the  audiences  outgrew'  them,  and  then  began  the  con- 
flict between  the  old  theater  and  the  new.  One  day 
the  heroine  w'ho  used  to  shout  her  grief  till  the 
gallerv  shook  discovered  that  she  found  no  sympathy 
with  tier  audiences.  Her  snorts  of  pain,  her  rhythmic 
sobs,  were  no  longer  appreciated.  The  acrobatic  heav- 
ing of  her  bosom  did  not  affect  her  audiences  as  in 
other  years.  What  was  the  matter?  Had  they  really 
grow'n  tired  of  emotional  acting?  No;  they  knew 
more  about  emotions,  that  is  all.  The  world  had 
made  a few  striking  discoveries,  people  liad  been  read- 
ing, and  it  had  set  them  thinking.  They  had  not 
denied  the  truth  of  emotional  experiences;  they  had 
simply  found  out  that  there  was  nothing  athletic  in 
them.  This  sort  of  emotional  display  became  too  un- 
real even  for  the  license  of  theatrical  illusion  that 
old  theatergoers  allowed  their  actors.  So  the  ranting 
heroine  of  melodrama  w’as  banished  from  the  stage. 

Tiic  hero  walked  the  plank  next,  and  plunged  into 
oblivion.  His  waxed  mustache,  his  painted  cheeks, 
his  perfectly  penciled  eyebrows,  his  air  of  smug  vir- 
tue. no  longer  found  a place  in  the  hearts  of  the  most 
susceptible.  He.  too.  was  banished  with  the  disgrace- 
ful epitaph  upon  his  tombstone:  “ .\  ^Tatinee  Idol.” 

There  were  few  who  bidieved  that  the  stage*  villain 
would  ever  reform,  howc'ver.  His  sinister  appearance 
and  desperate  criminal  heartlcssncss  were  assets  that 
the  playwright  parted  with  reluctantly.  What,  they 
asked,  would  become  of  the  third-act  thrill  if  thi.s 
picturesque  figure  of  villainy  were  sul)dued?  Witli- 
out  his  exaggerations  of  criminology  how  could  any 
play  have  a plot?  Who  ever  heard  of  a plot  without 
a villain  of  tin*  play  to  conceive  it?  So,  obstinately. 
h(*  continued  to  snort  and  dissemble  with  such  obvi- 
ous energy  of  uefariovnjjuuposi*  that  tlm  audieiiecs 
Wondered  whv  it  took  JiveTicta  to  uniru^tl  him,  when 
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his  makeup  was  enough  to  put  him  liehind  the  bars 
on  sight.  His  doom  was  sealed  with  the  rest,  how- 
ever, and  the  producer  had  to  get  rid  of  him.  He, 
was  replaced  by  a new  villain,  the  sort  of  man  whom 
no  one  suspected,  no  one  feared,  every  one  liked.  He 
even  became  became  the  chief  object  of  sympathy,  be- 
cause people  felt  so  sorrj'  to  see  such  a splendid, 
amiable,  good-looking  cliap  go  wrong.  He  was  such 
an  alluring  devil,  too,  that  he  won  the  tender  fancy  of 
pretty  women,  and  took  the  place  of  the  once  w’oodeny 
hero.  It  was  very  difticult  to  get  a hero  who  “made 
good”  with  the  public  w'hen  the  new  villain  was  at 
his  height  of  popularity.  I feel  that  he  has,  in  a 
w^,  done  a great  deal  of  good. 

There  still  remained  the  adventuress  to  deal  with. 
For  years  and  years  she  could  never  be  an  American. 
No  amount  of  ingenuity  would  permit  such  a seem- 
ing falsehood.  For  many  years  she  w'as  associated 
chiefly  w'ith  French,  or  Italian,  or  Spanish  blood.  Her 
badge  of  dishonor  was  the  cigarette,  her  favorite  color 
was  a smashing  red,  the  he<*la  of  her  shu<‘s  were  im- 
moral, and  her  black  wig  denoted  the  recklessness  of 
her  character.  She  usually  spoke  in  broken  P'nglish. 
to  establish  her  at  once  as  an  undesirable  alien’  It 
did  not  matter  so  much  how  broken  it  was — that,  too. 
was  immaterial.  Most  of  the  stage  adventuresses  wcr»* 
lieautiful  women,  and  these  actresses  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  the  fashion  of  their  day.  We  have  not 
quite  overcome  this  stage  prejudice  to  an  Aoierican- 
born  adventuress,  but  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
are  enlightening  us  a great  deal  on  this  point. 

Briefly,  these  were  the  obstacles  to  theatrical  prog- 
ress. To  disperse  them  was  easy  enough,  but  to  re- 
place them — that  was  the  difficulty.  The  ethics  of 
drama  deman(U*(l  that  they  Ik?  utilized.  Clearly  they 
could  not  be  eliminated.  The  search  for  their  'substi- 
tutes brought  about  an  interesting  awakening.  In  re- 
placing the  old-fashioned  heroine  we  had  to  dig  into 
the  more  vivid  sort  of  literature.  The  producers 
looked  around  to  see  w'hat  people  w’ere  doing  when 
tl'.ey  were  not  in  the  theater,  and  they  found  that  they 
were  reading  story  books.  The  writers  had  been  keep- 
ing abreast  of  the  times,  while  the  theater  had  clung 
too  long  to  its  traditions.  'Phen  came  the  vogue  for 
the  book  play.  This  gave  a ilistinct  literary  “uplift” 
to  the  stage,  and.  in  dramatizing  the  book,  the  theater 
gained  new  heroes  ami  heroines,  new  wantons,  new 
villains.  In  a general  way  the  book  play  inspired  in- 
genuity in  the  theater,  and  many  stories  were  written 
and  published  with  a view  to  their  uitimate  dramatic 
use.  So  the  stage  regained  much  of  its  popularity  by 
dramatizing  the  literature  of  the  hour. 

Personally,  I must  say,  the  book  play  did  not  appeal 
to  me  so  ranch.  A good  deal  of  the  first-hand  subtlety 
of  human  nature  was  lost  in  the  process  of  welding 
printed  fiction  to  the  breath  and  life  of  the  stage.  I 
liad  always  lived  so  close  to  the  heart-beats  of  men 
and  w’omen  that  the  ready-made  story  seemed  to  me 
but  remotely  possible  for  the  required  naturalness  of 
my  stage.  It  was  like  trying  to  make  a painted  swan 
curve  its  neck  like  a real  one,  or  to  give  a property 
bird  the  illusion  of  wings  that  w'ould  make  it  reaPy 
fly. 

The  essence  of  success  in  a theatrical  production  I 
have  always  believed  lies  in  its  surprises,  which  the 
book  play  could  not  have.  Lives  have  their  moments 
of  importance,  and  they  are  the  thrills,  the  dynamic 
emotions.  To  show  why  they  happen,  and  how  they 
come  about,  is  to  pro<lucc  realistic  drama.  With  a 
sound  knowledge  of  what  should  not  be  done  in  the 
theater.  I have  always  found  more  than  I could  use  of 
things  that  could  be  done  there.  The  province  of 
literature  is  a very  different  field  from  that  of  the 
theater.  I can  speak  only,  of  course,  of  my  own  dra- 
matic view,  with  which  some  have  differed. 

I believe  in  the  play  that  deals  with  life  in  its  mo- 
ments of  importance,  in  a crisis  of  emotions  that 
brings  surprise  and  thrills,  if  possible,  to  the  audi- 
ences. Life,  in  its  most  prosaic  moods,  is  always  ex- 
posed to  them.  They  corntTirnexpectedly,  swiftly,  with 
an  aftermath  that  startles  us  with  a new  w'is'dom,  a 
better  knowledge  of  human  nature.  These  were  the 
things  I tried  to  apply  to  my  productions.  To  meet 
the  progress  of  current  psychology,  rather  than  adapt 
the  meaning  of  ciirrent  events,  has  been  my  chief 
interest. 

I knew  that  the  heart  of  the  wanton  had  all  the  hu- 
manity of  all  women,  but  that  her  life  was  obviously 
full  of  dramatic  contrasts.  She  was  a heroic  figure 
to  the  crowd  that  looked  on  and  followed  the  surprises 
of  her  emotional  events.  I knew  that  in  most  women’s 
lives  the  horror  of  temptation  had  been  secretly  fought, 
and  that  they  would  umierstand  the  thrill  of  its  dra- 
matic conflict.  Then.  too.  I kn(*W'  that  most  women 
can  be  spiritually  redeemed,  and  that  here  w'as  ma- 
terial for  a suggestion  of  the  beauty  of  a soul  that, 
after  having  been  dragged  through  tlie  mud,  is  trium- 
phantly restored  to  the  peace  that  jiasseth  all  under- 
standing. 

Long  before  some  of  my  plays  had  made  their  suc- 
cess. long  before  the  production  of  “ The  Heart  of 
Maryland,”  my  dramatic  purpose  had  broken  away 
from  stage  traditions.  My  productions  were  modern 
pictures  of  modern  life.  Mv  aim  has  always  been  to 
find  the  dramatic  material  of  the  present,  even  if  it 
led  me  to  the  edge  of  a rainbow.  It  has  often  done 
this,  for  intuition  is  a master  one  must  not  disoliey. 

Nearly  ev(*ry thing  I hav<*  selected  for  dramatic  Jiro- 
duction  has  been  chosen  under  this  spell.  An  instinct 
for  the  theme  that  is  uppermost  in  the  world’s  progress 
is  no  credit  to  tla*  individual.  be<aus(*  it  is  a gift.  I 
realized  then  that  a new  dramatic  material  was  at 
hand,  that  before  long  we  could  reach  up  and  touch 
the  rainliow  of  human  aspirations  at  th(*ir  ht*st,  at  the 
intangible  line  that  divi(h*s  the  natural  from  the 
sn|)eriiatural. 

Within  the  past  few  years  we  have  been  reading  a 
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great  deal  about  these  mystic  themes  that  involve  our 
emotions.  The  magazines  have  popularized  these 
themes,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  all  over  the 
world.  I watch  and  read  a great  deal  myself,  and 
then  I search  lor  the  dramatic  crystal  of  what  I read. 
A new  play  is  the  final  result  of  my  intuition  for  the 
universal  theme  of  intc*rest. 

The  past  has  accomplisiieil  its  evolution  of  progress 
in  the  theater  logically.  Crude  enough  at  first,  then 
startling  in  realism,  to-day  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  a tl^ater  that  is  adapting  itself  to  the  spiritual 
ami  the  supernatural.  If  we  must  dramatize  the 
present,  as  I believe,  let  us  dramatize  the  most  absorb- 
ing. the  most  important  events  of  life;  and  these,  1 
think,  concern  its  banishment  of  evil,  its  faith  in  the 
eternity  of  spirit. 

Not  that  I believe  in  limiting  the  theater  to  oiu* 
theme,  to  one  formula  of  dramatic  material,  because 
that  would  narrow',  the  tremendous  scope  of  the  stage. 
There  is  always  room  for  the  hig  play,  whether  the 
theme  is  finance,  or  divorce,  or  religion,  or  the 
passions.  There  is  room  even  for  the  big  burlesque, 
if  it  is  the  best.  For  myself,  I am  interested  to-day 
in  the  idea  on  the  horizon,  in  the  problems  of  the 
soul,  for  they  are  the  most  compelling  facts  of  the 
present. 

I have  sometimes  thought  that  the  essence  of  life 
is  in  its  mysteiy'.  The  things  that  happen  are  not 
always  done  through  our  own  volition,  but  through  an 
influence  we  have  not  yet  discovered.  There  is  tin* 
supernatural  in  almost  every  event,  no  matter  how- 
prosaic  the  incident.  We  are  growing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  supernatural  consciousness,  which  is  the 
next  step  in  the  advancement  of  the  theater.  I re- 
rneml)er  that  w'hen  I produced  “ The  Darling  of  the 
Gods  ” with  Mr.  Long,  we  often  discussed  this  ques- 
tion in  my  studio.  In  that  play  a deliberate  appeal  to 
the  supernatural  perceptions  of  the  public  w-as  raad<*. 
I was  in  doubt  whether  the  theater  could  accomplish 
this  appeal,  whether  it  would  be  understood,  w'hether 
tlie  poetry  of  a supernatural  tableau  would  be  received 
with  the  reverence  it  deserved.  How'ever.  it  W'as  part 
of  the  Japanese  religion,  and  it  belonged  there,  and 
it  made  a profound  impression.  I refer  to  the  apotheo- 
sis of  the  play,  its  final  scene.  By  searching  in  the 
magazines  and  the  new'spapers,  and  the  everlasting 
output  of  the  printing-press,  these  things  are  found. 

And  there  is  another  way,  which  is  quite  beyond 
any  reasonable  calculation.  In  my  ow'ii  experience,  I 
have  been  unable  sometimes  to  justify  my  ultimate 
reasons  for  a production.  I only  know  that  there 
i.s  a dormitory  for  ideas,  where  they  sleep  quietly  as 
long  as  they  please,  and  when  they  awake  they  drag 
me  with  intense  energj'  to  the  stage.  Where  they  find 
lodgement,  or  how  long  they  sleep,  is  immaterial. 
They  are  the  whisperings  of  new  thought  that  fill  the 
air,  the  unspoken  truth  seeking  definite  form. 

Whenever  I try  to  solve  this  mystery  of  how  I find 
myself  producing  a certain  sort  of  play,  I think  of 
that  wonderful  picture  of  Elihu  Vedder.  the  well- 
known  American  painter.  He  tried  to  give  form  to  an 
idea  that,  though  vague,  was  deeply  rooted  in  the 
human  heart:  the  idea  of  spiritual  eternity.  The 
picture  represents  two  figures.  They  are  there  in  a 
mist,  a vapor,  a place  between  earth  and  heaven.  One 
says.  “ When  did  you  come?”  The  other  replies,  “ I 
only  died  last  night.” 

To-day  .some  of  us  are  trying  in  the  theater  to  do 
what  Elihu  Vedder  did:  to*  give  substance  and  logic 
to  the  unknown,  to  make  a forecast  of  the  inevitable. 
This,  I think,  is  the  highest  purpose  of  art,  to  prove 
tliat  poetry  as  well  as  prose  may  serve  the  interests 
of  information  in  fact.  We  are  too  often  inclined  to 
n(gl<*«  t t!i(*  reason  of  poetry,  while  all  nature  is  its 
justitication. 

It  is  the  p»K‘tit‘  adaptation  of  nature  that  has  ab- 
sorbed thf  producer  of  .stage  pictures.  Though  his 
canvas  is  lirijitcd.  it  is  not  more  so  than  the  painter’s 
canvas.  B'  ,'.  oiid  the  margin  of  a miniature  the  whole 
worb’  can  Ik?  swii.  if  the  miniature  be  faithful.  It  is 
e-'  c*r  to  produce  an  effect  in  a circus,  or  upon  a huge 
.'■+Hge.  than  it  is  in  the  proscenium  of  a regular  theater. 
1 lo  language  of  stage  lighting  is  the  language  of  the 
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Jessie  Bonstelle,  in  Elizabeth  Jordan’s  “The  Lady 
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Masie  McFarland,,  now  apppuipg  at  the  Colonial 
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The  little  lambs 
need  exercise  in 
abundance.  We 
suggest  the  above 


The  family  cow,  if 
afforded  the  right 
exercise,  can  be  in- 
duced to  furnish  a 
liberal  supply  of 
milk-pimch 


When  the  farm  horse  cannot  be  used  out-of-doors 
provide  some  means  of  exercise  for  him  indoors 
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Transmutation  Explained 
Away 

By  Leonard  Keene  Hirshberg,  M.D. 

Timf.  was  when  every  third  savant  was 
a dignified  alchemist,  and  every  fourth  one 
an  eminent  astrologer.  Those  were  the 
old  days,  to  be  sure,  yet  when  you  reflect 
upon  the  fact  that  the  great  industrial 
and  practical  sciences  of  chemistry  and 
physics  are  the  offspring  of  the  one,  and 
the  science  of  astronomy  the  upshot  of 
the  other,  you  must  pause  not  in  derision, 
but  with  a spirit  of  homage  and  humility 
before  both  of  those  ancient  and  medieval 
forebears  of  modern  knowledge. 

The  savants  of  that  past  era  held  it  as 
a sane  ambition  of  their  hopes  so  to  con- 
quer the  baser  things  of  the  physical 
world  that  they  might  at  will  convert 
cheap  minerals  into  fine  gold.  They  held 
to  the  principle  that  there  was  an  under- 
lying a^nt  or  element  in  all  matter  with 
a real  capacity  for  changing  granite  or 
tin  into  gold;  chalk  or  coal  into  diamonds; 
and  even  death  itself  into  life. 

This  philosophei^s  stone,  this  scientific 
talisman,  this  elixir  of  life,  this  source  of 
magical  wealth,  was  alike  the  aim  of  the 
alchemist  and  the  ignis  fatuus  of  the  ex- 
plorer and  the  adventurer.  Indeed  it  was 
a lure  that  actually  and  ultimately  led  to 
fabulous  wealth  for  mankind,  if  not  for 
the  individual  seekers  themselves.  Not 
only  did  it  lead  to  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Great  Western  Hemisphere, 
but  this  selfsame,  selfish  desire  scoffed  at 
by  straight-laced  Puritans,  bigoted  and  in- 
tolerant dervishes  of  religion,  as  well  as 
the  prudes  of  that  day,  resulted  not  only 
in  the  establishment  of  religious  and 
moral  freedom,  but  in  the  creation  of  the 
sciences  of  chemistry,  physics,  electricity, 
agriculture,  and  all  the  other  wealth- 
creating  industries  of  modern  life. 

As  the  great  new  sciences  of  chemistry 
and  physics  became  firmly  established 
nearly  every  serious-minded  investigator 
ceased  his  attempt  to  transmute  iron,  zinc, 
and  the  baser  metals  into  gold  or  silver. 
The  men  who  so  continued  to  experiment 
were  sent  to  Bedlam.  In  brief,  they  were 
mitil  three  years  ago,  in  1910,  called  mad- 
men, and  dubbed  liars  or  fools. 

Then  with  a vengeance  there  emerged 
again  into  the  calcium  glare  of  the  scien- 
tific world  the  long  discarded  principle  of 
transmutation.  The  effulgence  was  none 
the  less  startling  and  blinding,  since  it 
emanated  from  one  of  the  greatest  chem- 
ists  known  to  experimental  science,  to  wit, 
Sir  William  Ramsay. 

When  Sir  William  Ramsay  announced 
that  he  could  transmute  copper  into  lith- 
ium, the  scientific  workers  began  to  sit  up 
and  take  notice.  Madame  Curie,  the  dis- 
coverer of  radium,  disputed  Sir  William’s 
results,  but  his  eminence  as  a research 
worker  of  undisputed  renown  over- 
shadowed her.  Even  last  year  when  he 
promulgated  the  fact  that  he  had  ob- 
tained carbon,  boron,  and  many  rare 
metals  from  other  elements;  when  he  told 
the  astonished  investigators  that  the  an- 
cient alchemists  were  right  and  that  an 
element  like  hydrogen  could  be  built  up 
into  the  gas,  neon,  then  into  oxygen,  car- 
bon, and  so  on  gradually  up  to  lead  and 
silver,  to  say  that  the  laboratories  were 
bestirred  is  to  put  it  mildly  indeed.  Sir 
William  Ramsay’s  position  was  so  secure 
that  when  he  gave  what  seemed  to  be  in- 
disputable evidence  that  lead  came  from 
ionium,  and  that  radium  came  from  lead — 
it  had  already  been  proved  by  Rutherford 
and  Soddy  that  radium  br^ks  up  into 
niton,  helium,  and  many  other  elements — 
when  Sir  William  promulgated  these  star- 
tling discoveries,  it  sent  a cold  shiver  up 
and  down  the  spines  of  all  but  true- 
hearted believers.  To  overthrow  the  re- 
sults of  so  eminent  a savant  must  per- 
force require  even,  if  possible,  a greater 
investigator. 

That  yeiT  situation  has  now  come  to 
pass.  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson,  who  is  the  dis- 
coverer of  those  tiny  corpuscles  called 
electrons,  myriads  of  which  are  contained 
in  every  atom,  who  is  also  the  Cavendish 
professor  of  physics  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, England,  and  the  leading  investi- 
gator on  electricity,  magnetism,  and  light 
alive  to-day,  comes  forward  to  deny  Sir 
William  Ramsay’s  conclusions  unequivo- 
cally. These  were  based  upon  the  pres- 
ence of  lines  in  the  spectrum,  a procedure 
known  as  spectrum  analysis. 

Sir  J.  J.  Thomson  used  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent method  which  is  much  more  sensi- 
tive than  was  Sir  William’s.  For  ex- 
ample, he  used  a glass  bulb — called  a 
Crookes  tube — like  those  used  in  taking 
Roentgen-ray  pictures.  This  is  a vacuum 
tube  from  which  all  air  has  been  ex- 
hausted. From  it  come  negative  or  ca- 
thode rays  and  positive  or  anode  rays.  It 
was  with  the  rays  coming  forth  from  the 
positive  pole  that  the  Cavendish  professor 
discovered  an  entirely  different  explana- 
tion for  the  presence  of  new  elements  as 
described  by  his  London  confrere. 

Sir  J.  J.  Thomson  then  began  to  ma- 
nipulate the  discharge  of  p«^ffi?fr  r^s 
from  a large  Crookes  ^ibe.  tf  was^^ 
nected  by  glwminum  u -res  witfiL^p  ItWiilL 
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tion  electric  current,  when  he  found  that 
a new  gas  which  he  calls  X — closely  like 
helium — and  also  the  gas  neon  appeared  on 
the  scene.  There  was,  however,  never  any 
obvious  connection  between  the  appearance 
of  either  of  these  gases  and  the  material 
in  the  Crookes  tube.  These  two  gases,  X 
and  neon,  were  neither  increased  or  di- 
minished in  amount,  no  matter  whether 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  air,  helium,  or  anything 
else  was  present.  Yet  Sir  William  Ram- 
say had  erroneously  concluded  that  these 
or  similar  elements  were  transmuted  from 
the  metals  acted  upon  by  the  rays. 

Professor  Thomson  then  ascertained 
that  the  same  conditions  which  gave  rise 
toX  also  produced  helium  and  neon.  Yet 
his  colleague.  Sir  William  Ramsay,  had 
overlooked  the  source  of  all  of  them  and 
attributed  their  origin  to  the  heavier  ele- 
ments present.  All  of  the  supposedly 
revolutionary  tests  of  Ramsay  and  his 
assistants  were  then  repeated  at  the  Cam- 
bridge physical  department  with  different 
conclusions. 

A piece  of  lead  bombarded  with  the  posi- 
tive rays  from  the  Crookes  tube  showed 
the  presence  of  helium  for  two  days,  and 
though  thus  exposed  for  weeks  to  the  posi- 
tive rays  no  more  was  found.  This  also 
disproves  transmutation  from  lead.  Plat- 
inum, oxygen,  and  hydrogen  were  simi- 
larly treated  with  much  the  same  result. 
Briefly,  there  was  not  a tittle  or  jot  of 
evidence  in  support  of  the  transmutation 
of  any  element  whatsoever. 

From  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson’s  detailed  and 
painstaking  experiments,  the  deduction  is 
comprehensive  and  inevitable  that  the 
hopes  of  the  alchemists  are  just  as  chi- 
merical to-day  as  they  were  fifteen  years 
ago.  The  elements  supposed  to  have  been 
transmuted  in  recent  years  by  a little 
band  of  modern  chemists  are,  after  all, 
gases  and  elements  actually  present,  yet 
hitherto  unfound,  hidden  away  deeply  in 
the  interstices  of  the  metal  irom  which 
they  emanate.  The  bombarding  rays  from 
a Crookes  tube  merely  liberate  the  im- 
prisoned elements,  a power  that  even  the 
greatest  heat  lacks. 

As  for  the  discovery  by  Ramsay  of 
helium  in  old,  worn-out  Roentgen  ray 
bulbs,  appearing  only  when  they  are 
heated.  Professor  Thomson  shows  this  to 
be  due  to  the  previous  liberation  of  the 
helium,  which  adheres  to  the  pores  of  the 
glass  until  the  heat  drives  it  off.  It  is 
also  possible  that  all  elements  are  slightly 
radio-active  or  that  certain  elements  are 
driven  into  heavier  metals  during  their 
manufacture  into  useful  objects.  Be  all 
this  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
philosopher’s  stone  and  the  transmutation 
hypothesis  have  no  leg  left  to  stand  upon. 
Moreover,  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson  has  again 
given  pause  to  the  radium  enthusiasts, 
for  they,  too,  must  rearrange  their  the- 
ories and  their  researches  and  see,  per- 
haps, whether  radium  itself  really  breaks 
up  or  merely  expels  the  gases  that  are 
in  it. 


Beating  the  Wheel 

The  ^ Casino  of  Monte  Carlo,  which 
draws  its  vast  revenues  from  visitors  by 
methods  which  have  been  described  as 
“ only  a politer  form  of  theft,”  is  itself 
fr^uently  the  victim  of  ingenious  swin- 
dling. The  games  of  Roulette  and  Trente- 
et-Quarante  do  not  readily  lend  them- 
selves to  cheating;  nevertheless  “the 
Bank  ” has  been  robbed,  more  than  once, 
by  rogues  who,  had  they  devoted  their 
talents  and  patience  to  better  aims,  might 
have  made  fortunes  more  legitimately  if 
less  excitingly. 

The  Ardisson  swindle  is  still  talked  of 
— not  without  admiration — in  Monaco; 
and  its  memorial  remains,  at  the  Trente- 
et-Quarante  tables,  in  the  fact  that  dif- 
ferent-colored mcks  of  cards  are  used  for 
every  game.  But  in  Ardisson’s  day  the 
packs  (t.  e.,  the  backs  of  the  packs)  were 
all  alike;  and  his  magnificent  coup  de- 
pended on  this  circumstance.  Strolling 
up  to  the  Trente-et-Quarante  table,  one 
day,  with  two  brilliantly  attired  lady 
friends,  he  took  his  place  in  the  crowd. 
The  ladies  separated  from  him,  and  one 
went  to  the  other  side  of  the  table.  Just 
as  a game  was  about  to  commence,  this 
lady  asked  the  croupier  for  change  for  a 
500-franc  note.  She  received  gold  pieces, 
but  fumbled  them,  and  a moment  later 
they  had  dropped  and  were  rolling  hither 
and  thither  all  over  the  floor.  There  was 
a^  momentary  disturbance;  all  eyes  were 
diverted  from  the  table;  but  attendants 
and  onlookers  helped  her  to  retrieve  her 
money;  and  presently  the  series  of  games 
were  renewed. 

Ardisson  and  his  other  lady  friend 
began  staking,  and  time  after  time  the 
cards  turned  up  in  their  favor.  In  a very 
few  minutes  they  had  won,  between  them, 
a sum  estimated  at  180,000  francs.  Then 
they  walked  off,  joined  by  the  third  of 
the  trio,  left  the  Casino,  entered  a wait- 
ing carriage,  and  were  whirled  across  the 
frontier  into  France. 

TJi^  ^thoritics’  suspicions  were 
^e  cards  were  counted,  and  it 
that  there  were  several  too 


many.  In  the  diversion  caused  by  the 
dropped  coins,  the  croupier  had  substi- 
tuted a prepared  pack,  supplied  to  him 
previously  by  Ardisson.  The  rest  was 
simple.  But  the  extraordinary  part  of 
the  affair  was  that  the  croupier  had  not 
even  been  bribed;  he  had  done  it  purely 
as  a friendly  act.  And  the  Casino  com- 
pany— or,  rather,  the  local  authorities, 
who  are  much  the  same  thing — gave  him 
only  two  months’  imprisonment.  When 
he  was  released  he  obtained  employment 
ajq^in,  but  not  as  a croupier.  The  truth 
was  that  the  Casino  had  learned  a valu- 
able lesson — and  they  are  always  ready 
to  pay,  and  pay  smilingly,  for  fresh  safe- 
guards. 

M.  Blanc,  the  founder  of  the  present 
Casino  Company,  was  in  the  habit  of  pay- 
ing in  similar  fashion  for  his  experience. 
At  first  he  issued  counters  for  play,  each 
counter  being  bought,  at  an  office,  with  a 
five-franc  piece.  The  counters  got  into 
local  circulation,  and  were  considered  as 
good  as  cash;  but  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
M.  Blanc  to  grow  suspicious,  and  he 
“ called  in  ” all  the  counter-money.  More 
than  double  the  number  of  counters  were 
returned  than  had  been  issued.  M.  Blanc 
redeemed  them  all  and  only  allowed 
actual  coin  on  his  green  cloths  in  future. 

“Rouleaux  d’or” — rolls  of  gold  coin — 
were  allowed,  at  one  time,  each  roll  being 
sealed  in  paper  and  each  representing  the 
value  of  1,000  francs.  It  was  unneces- 
sary to  open  the  rouleau  when  it  was 
placed  on  the  table.  But  one  day  a player 
who  had  lost  his  rouleau  bought  it  back 
from  the  bank,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  a 
specially  lucky  one.  Again  he  lost,  and 
again  he  bought  it  back.  The  paper  be- 
came torn  by  a rake,  and,  lo!  the  rouleau, 
which  ought  to  have  been  formed  of  a 
solid  line  of  gold  coins,  was  only  a brass 
tube  correctly  weighted.  Since  then,  rou- 
leaux placed  on  the  table  have  to  be  torn 
open  and  their  contents  displayed.  Quite 
a number  of  fake  rouleaux  had  been  in 
use — ^but,  when  lost,  were  always  eagerly 
bought  back  by  the  syndicate  who  operated 
with  them. 

Jaggers,  the  Yorkshireman,  who  studied 
the  roulette  wheels  until  he  found  one 
which  had  a bias,  kept  six  clerks  in  order 
to  find  the  number  which  appeared  often- 
est,  and  in  the  end  won  eighty  thousand 
pounds  by  his  diligence.  But  now  the 
wheels  are  not  only  inspected  and  leveled 
daily,  but  each  wheel  is  changed.  The 
wheels  run  on  horizontal  ball  bearings, 
and  each  can  be  lifted  from  its  tarings 
and  transferred  to  a different  table.  This 
was  done  before  Jaggers  became  aware  of 
the.  alteration,  and  he  lost  forty  thousand 
pounds,  owing  to  his  inattention.  But  he 
left  Monte  Carlo  a moderately  rich  man, 
in  spite  of  the  Casino’s  cunning. 

Oil-lamps  illuminate  the  tables  of  play, 
as  well  as  electric  light.  This  is  l^cau^ 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
extinguish  all  the  oil-lamps  simultane- 
ously. When  gas  was  used,  a gang  of 
swell  mobsmen  contrived,  one  night,  sud- 
denly to  turn  it  off  at  the  meter,  and  a 
terrible  scramble  for  money  ensued  in 
the  gaming-rooms.  The  bank  lost  heavily, 
and  so  did  many  private  persons;  but  the 
ruse  can  now  never  be  repeated,  not  only 
because  oil  is  used  as  an  illuminant,  Wt 
because  even  the  electricity  is  brought 
from  two  <]|uite  separate  supplies. 

The  Casino  Company  has,  of  course, 
been  frequently  blackmailed.  Papers  are 
started,  in  Nice  and  elsewhere,  solely  with 
the  object  of  attacking  the  gambling,  pub- 
lishing (often  imaginary)  lists  of  suicides, 
and  so  forth;  and  presently  the  papers 
and  their  editors  vanish — ^bought  out  by 
the  authorities.  W’hen  M.  Blanc  reigned 
he  gave  an  annual  banquet  to  pressmen, 
and  in  each  napkin  reposed  a thousand- 
franc  note.  Whether  this  sort  of  thing 
continues  is  uncertain ; the  fact  remains 
that  the  French  press  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  even  of  Paris,  is  singularly  silent  on 
the  subject  of  the  less  pleasant  side  of 
Monte  Carlo,  whereas  if  any  gambler  does 
happen-  to  win  a large  sum  the  news  is 
given  large  type  everjmhere. 


Carrier-Pigeons 

• A MILITARY  pigeon  system  is  still  main- 
tained in  France,  owing  to  the  success  of 
experiments  made  during  the  siege  of 
Paris,  when,  of  .302  carriers  lilieratcd 
from  balloons,  73  returned  safely.  ITiese 
birds  bore  messages  photographed  on  col- 
lodion enclosed  in  goose  quills,  attached 
by  silk  threads  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
tail  feathers. 

The  modern  French  carrier-pigeon  is  a 
cross  between  the  biset  and  the  Belgian 
“traveler.”  The  prevailing  type  is  large, 
with  a long  body.  head,  neck,  and  beak. 
The  female  lays  two  eggs  at  a time,  from 
which  are  usually  hatched  a male  and  a 
female.  Incubation  lasts  eighteen  days, 
and  both  parents  share  in  the  process  of 
upbringing.  Birds  chosen  for  races  are 
fed  on  wheat,  but  when  they  are  to  l>e  put 
to  tests  of  endurance  their  diet  is  small 
dried  beans  and  maize  with  water  that 
contains  iron.  Beechnuts  and  buckwheat 


are  sometimes  given  just  before  a race  to 
impart  extra  strength  for  the  flight. 

Training  begins  when  birds  are  three, 
or  four  months  old.  They  are  placed  in 
baskets,  taken  a mile  or  so  from  home, 
and  liberated.  A few  days  later  the 
process  is  repeated  at  a greater  distance, 
and  so  on  in  successive  stages,  until  a bird 
flies  homeward  100  miles  or  more.  At 
five  months  it  will  fly  300  miles  in  ten 
hours.  A pigeon,  however,  is  not  at  its 
best  until  four  or  five  years  old,  when  it 
can  easily  cover  600  or  700  miles.  The 
average  speed  of  a good  carrier  is  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  and  the  height  at  which  it 
flies  is  from  450  to  500  feet.  The  price 
varies  from  $4  for  an  ordinary  specimen 
to  $250  and  more  for  a prize-winner. 


The  Castor-oil  Plant 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  eaator-oil 
plant  has  Vcome  proverbial.  .Some  com- 
mentators have  declared  that  the  plant 
known  as  Jonas’s  gourd  was  the  castor- 
oil  plant.  There  are  vast  plains  in  Ben- 
gal covered  with  the  oil-producing  vege- 
table. 

Immediately  after  the  monsoon,  when 
the  water  has  receded,  the  peasant  rakes 
the  mire  and  puts  the  oil-plant  seeds  in 
the  ground,  two  by  two.  The  plants 
rapidly  develop  their  great  leaves  and  pro- 
duce their  fruit,  which  grows  in  groups  of 
capsules,  acquiring  a copjierv  green  color 
mottled  with  purple  and  rich  carmine. 
When  the  hot  sun  has  dried  the  pods  they 
burst.  The  women  and  children  vratch  the 
pods  and,  when  the  first  crack  appears, 
they  are  ready  to  catch  the  precious  seeds 
within. 

When^  the  seeds  have  dried  a few  days 
the  natives  toast  them,  crush  them  in  a 
mortar,  and  plunge  them  in  boiling  water, 
when  the  oil  rises  to  the  surface. 


TRAINED  NURSE 

Remarks  About  Nourishing  Food. 

“A  phj^cian’s  wife  gave  me  a package 
of  Grape-Nuts  one  day,  with  the  remark 
that  she  was  sure  I would  find  the  fo^  very 
beneficial,  both  for  my  own  use  and  for  my 
patients.  I was  particularly  attract^  to 
the  foodj  as  at  that  time  the  weather  was 
very  hot  and  I appreciated  the  fact  that 
Gmp^Nuts  requires  no  cooking. 

* . . ® food  was  deliciously  crisp,  and  most 
in’viting  to  the  appetite.  After  making  use 
of  it  twice  a day  for  three  or  four  weeks  I 
discovered  that  it  was  a most  wonderful 
in'vigorator.  I used  to  suffer  greatly  from 
exhaustion^  headaches,  and  depression  of 
spirits.  My  work  had  been  very  trying  at 
tunes  and  indigestion  had  set  in. 

“Now  I am  always  well  and  ready  for  any 
amount  of  work,  have  an  abundance  of 
active  energy,  cheerfulness,  and  mental 
poise.  I have  proved  to  my  entire  satis- 
faction that  this  change  has  be^  brought 
about  by  Grape-Nuts  food. 

“The  fact  that  it  is  predigested  is  a very 
desirable  feature.  I have  liad  many  re- 
markable results  in  feeding  Grape-Nuts  to 
my  patients,  and  I cannot  speak  too  highly 
of  the  food.  My  friends  constantly  com- 
ment on  the  change  in  my  appearance.  I 
have  gained  9 pounds  since  beginning  the 
use  of  this  food.” 

“There’s  a reason.”  Read  the  little 
book,  “The  Hoad  to  Wellville”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  th«  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  tima  to  timo.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest.  4,*^, 
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FINANCE 

BY  FRANKLIN  ESCHER 


Deceptive  Lights  Along  the  Business  Shore 

ALLOWANCES  WHICH  MUST  BE  MADE  IN  READING  THE  SIGNS  GENERALLY  TAKEN  TO  BE  INDICATIVE  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  BUSINESS 


nT  is  a long  timo  sinci*  then*  has  ex- 
' istid  the  same  necessity  as  at 
) present,  not  only  for  scrupulous 
I care  in  reading  the  so-called  ‘‘  ba- 
» rometers  of  business,”  but  for  a 
^ clear  understanding  as  to  how  they 
) ought  to  be  read.  To  know  that 
> rising  bank-clearings,  for  example, 
* usually  indicate  a rising  volume  of 
business  is  not  enough — it  is  perfectly  possible  for 
bank-clearings  to  be  increasing  while  the  volume  of 
business  is  actually  falling  off.  To  figure  that  be- 
cause railroad  earnings  uniformly  show’  an  increase, 
business  is  on  the  up-turn  is  another  unsafe  conclu- 
sion— there  have  been  plenty  of  times  in  the  past 
when  earnings  have  increased  while  the  tonnage  actu- 
ally being  handled  was  on  a declining  scale.  And  so 
it  is  with  the  other  lights  along  the  business  shore. 
Intelligently  observed,  they  form  the  one  safe  way 
for  tlie  business  man  to  lay  his  course.  Observed 
w'ithout  appreciation  of  their  changing  characteris- 
tics, they  constitute  as  serious  a form  of  danger  as  a 
set  of  lights  w'hich  a navigator  thinks  he  recognizes, 
but  in  the  identity  of  which  he  is  mistaken. 

But  if  increasing  bank-clearings  and  railroad  earn- 
ings don’t  necessarily  mean  increasing  business,  if 
money  rates  can  be  low  while  the  real  position  is  one 
of  strain  and  all  the  other  signs  arc  liable  to  mean 
just  the  opposite  of  which  they  usually  mean,  of  what 
use  are  these  so-called  barometers  of  business 


Rather  than  take  the  chance  of  being  so  misled,  would 
it  not  be  better  in  the  conduct  of  one’s  business  to  dis- 
regard them  entirely? 

Were  it  simply  a chance  as  to  what  clearings  and 
earnings  and  the  other  signs  actually  meant,  there 
could  be  no  question  as  to  the  folly  of  paying  them 
any  serious  attention.  Into  the  reading  of  these  signs, 
however,  by  those  who  understand  how  they  ought  to 
be  read,  the  element  of  chance  enters  not  at  all.  In 
the  taking  of  almost  any  scientific  observation  allow- 
ances have  to  be  made.  Just  so  it  is  in  this  case.  In 
the  use  of  statistics  as  to  clearings,  earnings,  bank 
reserves,  foreign  trade,  and  the  other  things,  not  to 
know  how  to  make  the  necessary  allowances  is  not  to 
know  how  to  take  the  observation  at  all. 

Take  bank-clearings,  for  instance.  Ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  the  country’s  business  being  done  on  checks, 
it  might  l>e  thought  that  whenever  the  amount  of 
checks  passing  through  the  clearing-houses  is  on  the 
increase,  the  business  which  gives  rise  to  the  drawing 
of  these  checks  must  be  on  the  increase,  too.  But  by 
no  means  does  that  necessarily  follow’.  Suppose,  for 
the  sake  of  illustration,  that  the  total  business  done 
during  this  present  w’eek  and  during  the  correspond- 
ing w'eek  a year  ago  is  exactly  the  same.  Would 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  money  be  required  to  do 
that  business,  and  the  same  volume  of  checks  pass 
through  the  various  clearing-houses?  By  no  means. 
That  would  depend  entirely  upon  prices.  If  wheat  and 
cotton  and  leather  and  the  other  great  staples  were 
higher  in  price  now  than  they  w'ere  then,  obviously  it 
would  take  more  money  to  do  the  same  amount  of 
business  in  them.  The  check  drawn  in  payment,  for 
instance,  of  a shipment  of  a thousand  bushels  of 
wheat  would  be  considerably  larger  if  wheat  happened 
to  be  selling  at  a dollar  a bushel  than  if  it  happened 
to  be  selling  at  only  ninety  cents.  No  more  merchan- 
dise would  have  changed  hands,  hut  in  the  amount  of 
money  used  and,  so,  of  checks  cleared,  there  would 
have  been  about  a ten-per-cent,  increase. 

The  inde.x-number,  therefore,  which  is  a sort  of  com- 
posite picture  of  commodity  prices,  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  connection  with  this  matter  of  bank- 
clearings.  Small  variations  may  be  disregarded,  but 
when  the  index-number  is  well  above  or  well  below 
the  point  at  which  it  stood  during  the  period  whose 
clearings  are  being  compared  with  those  of  the 
present,  full  allowance  must  be  made.  To  fail  to  realize 
that  a decided  rise  in  commodity  prices  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  has  taken  place  during  the  past  year, 
is  in  itself  bound  to  make  clearings  seem  large,  would 
be  completely  to  misunderstand  their  significance. 

Another  important  thing  to  bear  in  mind  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter  of  clearings  is  the  locality 
in  which  the  increases  or  decreases  take  place.  A big 
increase  in  clearings  for  the  country  as  a whole,  we 
will  say,  is  shown.  Assuming  that  commodity  prices 
are  the  same  now  as  then,  does  it  follow  that  general 
trade  is  more  active?  Not  necessarily.  The  entire 
amount  of  the  increase,  it  may  be,  has  taken  place 
at  New  York  or  the  other  big  cities,  clearings  out 
through  the  country  having  remained  stationary. 
What  would  be  shown  by  a condition  like  that?  That 
stock  speculation,  presumably,  was  more  active.  Had 
the  increase  in  the  clearings  of  the  cities  come  from 
increased  commercial  business,  this  would  not  have 
failed  to  find  a reflection  in  clearings  at  the  smaller 
towns  with  which  the  cities  do  business. 

Passing  from  clearings  to  railroad  earnings,  it  is 
evident  that  here,  too.  careful  allowances  must  be 
made.  Increases  or  decreases  in  railroad  earnings,  it 


imist  be  borne  in  mind,  are  in  comparison  with  the 
same  period  during  the  previous  year.  What  condi- 
tions were  during  that  previous  period  is.  therefore, 
of  the  very  greatest  importance.  If  conditions  then 
were  good  and  earnings  were  showing  a satisfactory 
increase  over  the  corresponding  period  of  the  year 
before  that,  a further  substantial  increase  really 
means  something.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  because  of 
floods  or  strikes  or  any  one  of  a hundred  different 
causes  earnings  during  the  corresponding  period  last 
year  were  poor,  \yliat  may  look  like  brilliant  in- 
creases may  mean  iperely  the  getting  back  again  to 
normal.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken,  especially 
following  periods  when  railway  traffic  is  known  to 
have  suffered,  to  note  the  actual  condition  of  affairs 
during  the  period  with  which  comparison  is  made. 

Allowance  must  also  be  made  for  the  fact  that  rail- 
road earnings  are  necessarily  somewhat  late  in  re- 
flecting business  conditions.  In  the  case  of  most  manu- 
factured products  a number  of  weeks  or  even  several 
months  intervene  between  the  time  when  the  order  is 
placed  and  the  time  when  the  goods,  ready  for  ship- 
ment, are  started  on  their  way.  Railroad  earnings 
during  any  given  month,  therefore,  do  not,  necessarily, 
reflect  the  activity  of  business  during  that  particular 
month,  but  are  rather  a m»*asure  of  orders  previously 
placed.  It  is  perfectly  possible  for  general  business  to 
suffer  a decided  set-back  and  orders  to  fall  off  sharply, 
and  still  for  railroad  earnings  to  go  on  for  a month 
or  six  weeks  exactly  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 

Of  what  use,  then,  if  railroad  earnings  reflect  a turn 
in  business  only  after  it  has  happened,  are  they  as  an 
indication  of  what  is  to  come?  Of  no  use  at  all  if 
one  thinks  that  he  can  pick  up  a report  of  a month’s 
railroad  earnings  and  from  it  tell  anything  about  the 
course  of  business,  but  of  a good  deal  of  use  if  one 
know’s  enough  to  compare  earnings  for  several  months 
and  to  determine  tendencies  therefrom.  Railroad  earn- 
ings now  coming  out,  we  will  say.  reflect  the  business 
done  in  February.  Can  I,  by  taking  these  earnings 
for  the  past  week  or  the  past  fortnight,  find  out  any- 
thing from  them  as  to  the  probable  course  of  business 
during  the  current  month?  Certainly  not.  But  sup- 
pose I take  these  current  earnings  and  those  of  the 
month  before  and  those  of  the  two  or  three  months 
before  that,  and  find,  upon  examination,  that  there 
was  a distinct  tendency  one  way  or  the  other.  As  a 
business  man,  wouldn’t  it  be  of  the  very  greatest  use 
for  me  to  know  that  during  a number  of  months  pre- 
ceding February  there  was  a decided  movement  up  or 
down  in  progress,  and  that  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
February  the  movement  was  in  full  swing?  Wouldn’t 
that  help  me  in  forming  an  intelligent  estimate  as  to 
current  conditions  and  those  likely  to  prevail  in  the 
near  future? 

In  the  use  of  the  figures  showing  railroad  earnings 
another  important  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  while 
iiionth-to-month  comparison  is  safe  enough,  year-to- 
year  comparison  is  not,  unless  increased  capitaliza- 
tion is  allowed  for.  Every  year  the  railroads  of  the 
country,  to  take  care  of  their  natural  growth,  increase 
the  amount  of  their  capitalization  by  several  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  On  this  new  money,  so  to  speak, 
put  into  the  game,  earnings  have  got  to  be  show’n. 
Suppose  the  railroads  as  a whole  report  gross  earn- 
ings for  this  year  the  same  as  last  year  or  the  year 
before — would  that  signify  that  business  had  merely 
stood  still?  By  no  means.  So  much  new  capital  hav- 
ing been  employed,  earnings  ought  to  show  a corre- 
sponding increase.  If  they  don’t,  it  is  a sign  not  that 
business  has  stood  still,  but  that  it  is  actually  going 
back.  Nor  can  the  figures  be  reduced  to  a per-mile 
basis  and  comparison  made  that  way.  Increase  in 
capitalization  by  no  means  necessarily  results  in  cor- 
responding increase  in  mileage.  The  money  may  be 
spent  for  cars,  rails,  improvement  of  roadbed,  or  a 
hundred  other  things.  After  it  has  been  spent,  the 
road  ought  to  earn  more  per  mile  than  it  did  before. 

The  figures  for  foreign  trade  are  another  part  of  the 
industrial  barometer  which  need  to  be  read  not  only 
with  care,  but  with  understanding  of  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  alwaj’s  mean  the  same  thing.  A big 
balance  in  our  favor — that  is  to  say,  a big  excess  of 
exports  over  imports — is  very  generally  taken  to 
mean  satisfactory  business  conditions.  And  so  it  does, 
as  a rule,  but  by  no  means  always.  What  caused  the 
balance  is  of  very  great  importance.  Was  it  caused 
by  a big  increase  in  exports,  imports  holding  up, 
too? — in  that  case,  without  question,  conditions  most 
satisfactory  are  reflected.  But  suppose  that  the 
balance  in  our  favor  turns  out,  upon  examination,  to 
have  been  the  result  not  of  an  increase  in  exports,  but 
rather  of  a decrease  in  imports.  That  would  put  a 
different  face  on  the  matter  entirely.  Stationary  ex- 
ports and  decreasing  imports  would  have  this  effect 
of  bringing  into  existence  a big  balance  in  our  favor, 
but  the  existence  of  such  a balance  would  be  anything 
but  a favorable  sign 

Exactly  that  thing  happened  as  late  as  1008.  Ex- 
ports during  that  year  were  not  so  very  much  less 
than  in  the  year  before,  but.  ow’ing  to  the  post-panic 


business  depression,  imports  fell  off  from  .$1,42.3,000,- 
000  to  $1,116,000,000.  What  was  the  result?  That 
the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor,  naturally,  suddenly 
swelled  to  big  proportions.  During  the  twelve  months 
of  1908,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  balance  of  trade  in 
our  favor  ($6.36,461,360) — broke  all  records.  And 
that  occurred  in  a yea.r  three-quarters  of  which  w’as 
marked  by  acute  depression  in  business.  Evidently 
the  conclusion  that  a big  balance  of  trade  indicates 
prosperous  business  conditions  is  one  that  should  be 
arrived  at  only  after  examination  of  what  brought  the 
balance  into  lieing. 

Even  the  premise  that  rising  exports  denote  in- 
creasing trade  activity  is  at  times  subject  to  modifica- 
tion. Take  it  at  a time  when  the  crops — particularly 
the  great  export  crop,  cotton — have  been  large  two 
seasons  in  succession.  Total  exports,  in  that  case,  are 
almost  sure  to  run  large.  And  even  if  agricultural  ex- 
ports are  excluded  and  manufactures  are  considered 
by  themselves,  it  does  not  always  follow  that  big  ex- 
ports of  manufactures  indicate  active  trade.  Back  in 
1910  and  the  first  part  of  1911,  for  instance,  when 
business  was  contracting,  exports  of  manufactured 
products  ran  big  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  any 
numlier  of  important  lines  it  was  a case  either  of 
finding  an  export  outlet  or  of  shutting  down.  Rather 
than  do  the  latter,  export  agents,  instructed  to  make 
such  prices  as  would  “keep  things  moving,’’  were  sent 
post-haste  to  all  the  possible  foreign  markets.  The 
result  was  a very  considerable  increase  in  our  ex- 
ports of  manufactured  goods.  But  any  one  who  drew 
therefrom  the  conclusion  that  business  here  was  par- 
ticularly active  would  have  been  sadly  mistaken. 

In  the  case  of  big  imports,  too,  as  indicating  pros- 
perity, allowances  must  sometimes  be  made.  As  a 
general  rule,  rising  imports  do  denote  active  trade 
and  increased  purchasing  power.  But.  by  a rise  in 
commodity  prices,  imports  are  sometimes  artificially 
stimulated.  Under  such  circumstances,  this  being  a 
good  market  in  which  to  sell,  merchandise  is  sent  here 
in  such  quantity  as  to  make  it  seem  as  though  the 
demand  for  it  and  the  activity  in  trade  must  be  very 
great.  Whenever  (as,  for  instance,  at  present)  the 
iiidex-numl>er  show’s  commodity  prices  in  general  to 
be  high,  full  allowance  must  be  made  therefor  in  the 
use  of  the  figures  for  imports  as  a gauge  of  activity. 

But  requiring  perhaps  the  very  greatest  amount  of 
care  in  reading  is  that  section  of  the  industrial  ba- 
rometer concerning  itself  with  the  reserves  of  the 
banks  of  New  York  City’  and  of  the  country  as  a 
w’hole.  Easy  money  at  New  York  with  the  banks 
there  holding  apparently  ample  reserves — how  many 
times  has  that  condition,  and  within  the  space  of  a 
very  few  weeks,  been  followed  by  high  rates  and 
money  stringency!  Big  surplus  reserves  at  New’  York, 
it  is  plain,  are  no  guarantee  of  long-continued  ease 
in  the  money  position.  A reading  of  the  barometer 
which  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  possible 
effect  on  the  position  at  New  York  of  the  banking 
position  as  a whole  would  be  no  reading  of  the 
barometer  at  all. 

Of  infinitely  greater  importance,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  than  the  surplus  reserves  of  the  city  banks,  is 
the  percentage  of  cash  to  deposits  held  by  the  banks 
out  through  the  country.  That,  at  least,  is  one  part 
of  the  barometer  w’hose  meaning  never  changes.  High 
percentage  of  cash  to  deposits  means  fundamentally 
easy  conditions.  Low  percentage  of  cash  to  deposits 
means  strain.  Slack  requirements  for  money  may 
keep  the  latter  condition  from  manifesting  itself  in 
hign  rates,  but  as  long  as  it  exists  it  needs  only  a 
moderate  demand  for  funds  to  make  itself  felt. 

Surplus  reserves  in  the  city  banks,  how’ever  full,  and 
money  rates  in  the  big  cities,  however  easy,  really 
mean  very  little  except  as  they  are  taken  in  connec- 
tion W’ith  the  cash  position  of  the  out-of-tow’n  banks. 
What,  indeed,  constitutes  the  surplus  reserves  of  the 
city  banks  except  the  excess  cash  of  their  country  ” 
correspondents?  Over  these  surplus  reserves  of  the 
city  banks  the  banks  out  through  the  country  have 
absolute  control.  If  a country  bank  w’ants  cash  its 
city  correspondent  has  got  to  send  it  along,  whatever 
the  effect  on  its  own  reserve.  If  a number  of  banks 
out  through  the  country  all  want  cash  at  once,  short 
work  is  apt  to  be  made  of  the  city  banks’  surplus  re- 
serve, however  large  it  may  be. 

What  is  important,  then,  is  not  so  much  the  amount 
of  cash  belonging  to  their  out-of-town  correspondents 
held  by  the  city  banks,  as  the  likelihood  of  these  out- 
of-town  banks  wanting  it  back.  That  likelihood  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  percentage  of  the  cash  they  themselves 
hold,  to  their  deposits.  If  the  percentage  is  high  they 
are  not  apt  to  want  back  the  money  they  ^ve  on 
deposit  with  their  city  correspondents  and  the  surplus 
reserves  of  the  latter  may  really  mean  something  in 
the  w'ay  of  continued  easy  money.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  percentage  is  low’,  these  interior  institutions 
are  likely  at  any  time  to  start  calling  upon  their  city 
correspondents  for  cash — ^with  the  result  that  the 
surplus  reserve  is  soon  wiped  out  and  the  condition 
of  apparent  ease  follow’ed  by  one  of  actual  stringency. 
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Science  and  the  Burglar 

Science,  while  aiding  mankind  in  all 
sorts  of  beneficent  ways,  is  at  the  same 
time  aiding  the  cracksman  to  pursue  his 
nefarious  work  witlr  much  more  neatness 
and  despatch,  and  with  less  danger  to 
himself,  than  ever  liefore.  The  modern 
burglar  now  spurns  the  clumsy  outfit  of 
crowbar,  jimmies,  and  skeleton  keys.  He 
knows  a trick  worth  a dozen  of  those.  He 
carries  a few  ounces  of  nitroglycerine,  a 
cylinder  or  two  of  oxygen  and  acetylene, 
and  a blowpipe.  With  these  easily  con- 
cealed tools  he  can  force  his  way  through 
tlie  toughest  steel. 

The  blowpipe  is  the  deadly  enemy  which 
the  safe  manufacturer  is  now  trying,  with 
the  aid  of  science,  to  circumvent.  Under 
the  intense  heat  tliat  it  generates  the 
strongest  steel  crumples  up  like  paper.  A 
circle  some  two  feet  in  diameter  can  be 
cut  through  the  metal,  even  if  an  inch 
thick,  in  a few’  minutes. 

A steel  plate  which  a shell  from  a 4.5 
gun  fails  to  dent  will  fall  an  easy  victim 
to  a few’  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  and  acetylene 
gas  in  combination.  When  the  thermite 
process  for  w’elding  iron  was  discovered, 
advantage  ^vas  immediately  taken  of  this 
for  the  purpose  of  burning  through  plates 
of  steel. 

Deadly  forces  must  be  handled  with  care 
and  an  exact  know'ledge  of  the  pow’er  of 
which  they  are  capable.  It  is  not  for  the 
reckless  or  the  hungler  to  toy  with  the 
hlow’pipe  or  nitroglycerine.  So  Raffles 
sets  to  work  to  acquire  a scientific  knowl- 
edge and  skill  of  manipulation,  that,  if  put 
to  some  legitimate  use,  might  open  up  to 
him  an  honorable  career. 

Quite  recently  a safe-breaker,  whose  suc- 
cessful career  w’as  suddenly  halted  by  the 
law,  fairly  amazed  expert  scientists  by 
the  completeness  of  his  library,  which 
comprised  a valuable  collection  of  books 
in  French  and  Herman  written-  by  scien- 
tists for  presentation  to  technical  socie- 
ties. He  made  a specialty  of  the  subject 
of  the  force  of  the  blow’pipe  on  metals. 
He  admitted  that  he  had  spent  three 
years  in  this  study.  A laboratory  adjoin- 
ing his  library  was  small  and  compact, 
l)ut  for  completeness  of  equipment  w’ouhl 
have  done  credit  to  a science  school.  In 
this  laboratory  he  had  made  some  im- 
provements. 

No  sooner  does  the  scientist  discover 
some  tremendous  force  than  he  must  set 
to  w’ork  to  counteract  that  force  in  the 
hands  of  the  criminal.  It  is  said  that 
recent  experiments  have  produced  a steel 
that  will  even  withstand  the  blast  of  the 
blowpipe. 


How  to  Grow  Strong 

It  is  not  logical  for  a man  to  s'wing 
in  the  air  hanging  on  two  rings  by  his 
hands,  according  to  George  Hubert,  a 
French  naval  lieutenant  w’ho  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  physical  culture. 
Such  exercise  demands  abnormal  efforts 
which  must  be  harmful  because  they  do 
not  respond  to  any  necessity.  For  the 
same  reason  it  is  poor  gymnastics-  to  raise 
and  to  hold  the  arm  in  the  air  w'hile  hold- 
ing the  rest  of  the  body  motionless.  The 
result  of  such  action  is  incomplete  develop- 
ment. The  arm  should  be  exercised  by 
throwing  something,  by  climbing  or  by 
boxing,  and  the  legs  should  be  exercised 
by  running  or  swimming,  liecause  these 
essentially  natural  movements  have  a 
happy  reaction  on  the  whole  organism.  A 
particular  movement  may  b©  interesting 
in  the  case  of  invalidism,  when-  the  sub- 
ject is  capable  of  ordinary  exercise,  but 
when  people  are  in  health  and  anxious  to 
become  strong  there  is  only  one  means  of 
obtaining  physical  improvement,  and  only 
one  form  of  efficacious  physical  culture. 
That  is  to  carry  out  such,  exercises  as  w’ere 
imposed  by  nature  upon  the  men  of  the 
forests,  and  such  as  are  in  use  now  among 
savages.  'ITiese  are  w’alking,  running, 
leaping,  climbing,  lifting,  jumping,  boxing, 
and  swimming.  All  the  obligations  of 
primitive  life  have  a place  in  these  eight 
natural  exercises. 


The  First  “Pure  Food” 
Labels 

American  “ pure-food  labels  ” are  issued 
in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  Congress  dated 
June  30.  1006;  the  first  “pure-food  la- 
bels.” it  appears,  were  of  a date  some- 
thing like  900  b.c.  These,  brought  to  light 
by  the  Harvard  Palestine  expedition,  are 
thought  to  be  the  first  instance  on  record 
where  a government  took  ujmn  itself  the 
task  of  seeing  that  its  products  were 
really  what  they  were  represented  to  be. 

These  early  lalwls  were  found  among 
specimens  of  ancient  Hebrew  writing  in 
the  city  of  Samara.  They  were  employed 
as  seals  on  wine  and  oil*  jars.  They  set 
forth  the  year  in  which  the  wine  was 
deposited  in  the  cellars  and  they  stiite 
the  vineyard  wlience  the  wine  cauia.  'I'be 
wine  was  deposited  in  what  wa^practu-aJ- 
ly  a govern i(io4^j^ttjc^i>u^«^-  ^ 


jars  the  label  reads  “ A Jar  of  Pure  Oil,” 
with  the  name  of  the  district  producing 
it.  These  records,  some  seventy-five  in 
number,  pertain  to  the  period  of  King 
Ahab,  who  lived  about  three  thousand 
years  ago.  The  names  appearing  in  the 
inscriptions  indicate  that  not  only  the 
king  himself,  but  many  other  men,  stored 
their  wines  and  oils  in  this  warehouse. 

According  to  Professor  Lyon,  the  script 
in  which  the  inscriptions  were  drawn  up 
is  the  Phoenician,  which  was  widely  cur- 
rent in  antiquity.  It  is  quite  different 
from  the  so-called-  square  characters  in 
which  the  existing  Hebrew  manuscripts 
of  the  Bible  are  written. 


Nature’s  Freaks  in  Australia 

The  animals  and  plants  of  the  world 
are  divided  into  regions  almost  as  clearly 
marked  as  the  political  boundaries  of  em- 
pires. The  Australian  region  is  perhaps 
the  most  clearly  marked  and  the  most 
peculiar  of  them  all.  Its  indigenous  in- 
habitants, both  animals  and  plants,  be- 
long. to  a bygone  epoch  of  the  world.  Be- 
sides the  island-continent  of  Australia 
itself,  with  Tasmania,  the  Australian  life- 
region  includes  New  Guinea,  the  largest 
of  all  islands,  .300,000  square  miles  in 
area,  and  the  large  islands  stretching 
from  New  Guinea  toward  Java  and 
Borneo,  but  not  including  these  two.  At 
a remote  epoch  this  whole  region  was 
continuous  land.  At  a period  still  more 
remote,  in  the  secondary  age  of  geology, 
only  one  jiart  of  the  whole  area  was  above 
the  sea,  tliat  part  of  Australia  which  is 
on  the  side  farthest  from  New  Zealand; 
and  this  huge  southw-estern-  island  had 
already  received  the  ancestors  of  its 
ancient  plants  and  animals,  probably  from 
southern  Asia. 

At  the  period  w’hen  this  southwesteni 
island  was  first  populated  by  mam- 
malian animals,  one  of  the  most  important 
matters  in  animal  life,  namely,  tlie  pro- 
duction of  the  young,  w-as  still  at  a very’ 
early  stage.  Among  many  of  the  animals 
the  old  fashion  of  laying  eggs,  inherited 
from  reptile  ancestors,  still  remained,  even 
though  the  young  W'ere  fed  with  milk 
after  they  were  hatched.  In  Australia 
there  are  still  some  of  these  primitive 
mammals  which  lay  eggs;  the  duck-billed 
platypus,  or  ornithorhyncus,  and  the 
echidna,  or  porcupine  ant-eater,  which  is 
almost  equally  primitive^  But  the  great 
majority  of  the  Australian  mammals  had 
already,  even  at  the  remote  period  we  are 
considering,  got  one  stage  beyond  the  egg- 
laying  epoch.  They  produced  their  young 
alive,  though  still  hardly  beyond  the 
fmtal  stage,  small,  blind,  naked,  unformed 
creatures  which  had  to  be  tucked  into  a 
skin  pouch  on'  the  abdomen  of  the  mother, 
and  kept  there,  within  convenient  reach 
of  the  milk  supply,  till  they  got  their 
proper  growth  and  were  better  able  to 
fend  for  themselves.  These  pouched  or 
marsupial  animals  are  characteristic  of 
Australia,  though  there  are  a few  strag- 
glers, like  the  opossum,  in  the  New  World. 
Most  conspicuous  among  the  Australian 
marsupials,  or  pouch-bearers,  are  the  kan- 
garoos, of  which  there  are  nine  species  of 
large  size,  and  forty  sraalle  species,  as 
w'ell  as  a curious  tree-climbing  kangaroo, 
in  New  Guinea.  The  largest,  the  great  red 
kangaroo,  stands  five  feet  high  and  weighs 
as  much  as  a man. 


To  Outwit  Oily  Thieves 

Time  was  when  the  horse-couper  was 
the  perfect  personification  of  ways  that 
are  dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain;  but 
in  these  days  of  motoring  some  garage- 
keepers  are  up  to  more  devious  ways  of 
tricking  the  unwary  than  any  horse- 
couper  ever  dreamed.  Most  garage- 
keepers  are  honest,  but  certain  ones  are 
not.  They  have,  for  example,  the  habit 
of  selling  inferior  lubricating  oil  at  the 
highest  price  and  under  the  name  of  the 
l>e8t  makers — ^though  they  sell  the  oil  in 
bulk.  They  have  a saying  that  it’s  a poor 
helper  w-ho  can’t  draw’  from  the  same 
barrel  any.  oil  that  is  demanded.  The  in- 
telligent motorist  can  easily  guard  against 
these  thieves.  All  he  neei.s  to  do  is  to 
insist  upon  getting  his  lubricating  oil  in 
its  original  package — sealed — and  he  is 
safe.  But  he  must  insist  and  he  must  be 
sure  that  the  seal  is  intact. 


Joss-Sticks 

Joss-sticks,  which  are  almost  as  fa- 
miliar a sight  to  us  as  they  are  to 
Orientals,  are  made  in  vast  quantities  in 
China  and  other  countries  of  the  East. 
They  consist  of  bamboo  rolled  in  stems,  in 
different  odoriferous  drugs,  two  of  which 
are  aconite,  which  serves  to  protect  the 
sticks  against  the  attacks  of  rats  and 
mfpp,  -and  camphor,  which  causes  them  to 
J^ijy  without  being  periiHlically 


for  P.  A.  in  the 
toppy  red  bag 


There^s  just  one 
joy  smoke  in  this 
world  for  you 

That’s  Prince  Albert — pipe  and  ciga- 
rette tobacco  made  by  a patented 
process  that  removes  the  bite  and  the 
‘‘parch”  and  gives  every  man  the 
privilege  of  smoking  as  much  as  he 
wants  every  day — without  regrets ! 

We’ve  been  game  enough  to  spend  a 
fortune  to  perfect  the  Prince  Albert 
process  and  another  fortune  to  tell  you 
about  this  smoke.  How  long  are  you 
going  along  with  the  “ranks”  and 
“biters?”  You  try 
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the  national  joy  smoke 
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ABBOirsemus 


Makes  the  best  cocktail.  A pleasing  aromatic  with 
all  Wine.  Spin!  an.t  So<ta  be\eragT-’  Appctiaiaf. 
hr  Mltt.lul.  t.>  use  » ]!li  1 .ripe  I- mil.  Oranges,  Wine  Jellr. 
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Can  you  get  behind  the  fact 
that  millions  of  pounds  of 
Prince  Albert  are  being 
smoked  in  jimmy  pipes  and 
cigarettes  by  men  who 
switched  their  brands  be- 
cause they  took  us  at  our 
word  and  gave  P.  A.  a try- 
out? If  P.  A.  pleases  mill- 
ions of  m^n,  we  declare 
it  will  please  you  ! 


T7t0  **gmt  ac«jttaint*d” 
toppy  rod  bag.  Sc,  it 
vjoathmr  and  ooil-proof 
Jackotod,  intido  and 
oat.  It’ a a mighty 
handy  little  package 
for  cigarette  emohert. 
The  tidy  red  tin,  lOe,  ia 
popular  becauee  it  tiea 
flat  in  your  pocket. 
Also,  handeomm  pound 
and  half-pound  humi- 
dor Jart.  Prince  Albert 
ie  mold  everywhere. 


ILJ.  REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


New  Book 1 

THE 

Montessori 

System 

In  Theory  and  Practice 

By 

Dr.  THEODATE  L.  SMITH 

OF  CLARK  UNU’ERSITY 

This  book,  written  by  an  American 
educator,  and  including  certain  re- 
sults of  American  experience,  affords 
a simple  and  practical  introduction 
to  the  sj’steni  of  elementarj’  educa- 
tion which  bears  the  name  of  Dr. 
Maria  Montessori,  of  Rome. 

The  methods  of  Dr.  Montessori, 
which  have  been  tested  in  various 
American  schools,  arc  here  set  forth 
fully  for  the  first,  time,  together  with 
a complete  account  of  the  results 
obtained. 

The  book  will  be  found  of  great 
practical  value  to  pareiits,  teachers, 
and  every’  one  interested  in  the  edu- 
cation of  children.  Illustrated  udth 
Photographs  Taken  Especially  for  this 
Book.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  60  cents  net. 
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Martini — Dry  (medium) 
Martini — Brut  ( oerj/  dry) 
Manhattan — Regular 
Manhattan — Dry 


At  all  dealers 
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Catching  Sea-Turtles  by  Hand  ^ 

Taking  turtles  in  the  Fiji  Islands, 
where  this  animal  is  so  important,  is  more 
like  sport  than  work,  and  almost  as  excit- 
ing to  watch  as  to  take  part  in.  IVo  men 
go  out  in  a light  canoe.  One  paddles  in 
the  stern  while  the  other  lies  upon  his 
stomach  with  his  head  projecting  over 
the  bow'.  and  with  a heap  of  pebbles  at 
hand.  With  scarcely  a ripple  from  the 
paddle  the  canoe  is  propelled  gently  to  and 
fro  over  the  bottom  where  grows  the  green 
sea-grass  which  is  the  turtle’s  favorite 
food.  Suddenly  the  watcher  in  the  bow 
lifts  his  hand,  and,  as  the  motion  of  the 
boat  is  checked,  he  takes  a pebble  from 
the  heap  beneath  him  and  drops  it  gently 
into  the  water.  Down " it  goes  pat  upon 
the  shell  of  the  pasturing  turtle.  Unsus- 
pecting danger,  and  apparently  not  at  all 
affecW  by  the  shadowy  object  overhead, 
the  beast  crawls  lazily  out  of  reach  of  such 
accidents  and  begins  to  feed  again. 
Steered  by  hand-signals  from  the  man  in 
the  bow,  the  canoe  swings  her  head  over 
him  again,  and  a second  stone  taps  rudely 
at  his  shell.  It  may  need  a third  or  even 
a fourth  tap  to  convince  the  animal  that 
this  rain*  of  projectiles  from  the  upper 
world  is  more  than  accidental,  but  the  un- 
wonted exercise  thus  forced  upon  him  at 
meal-time  has  shortened  his  breath.  Air 
he  must  have,  and  he  makes  slantwise  for 
the  surface. 

Then"  the  sport  begins.  The  bow  man 
springs  up,  snatches  off  his  loin-cloth,  and 
plunges  down  into  the  depths.  He  knows 
that  success  ii>  his  art  lies  in  seizing  the 
creature  by  the  edge  of  the  fore  flipper, 
and  in  turning  him  over  before  he  reaches 
the  surface.  It  is  a slippery  handhold, 
but  if  he  grasps  the  limb  higher  up  his 
hand  will  be  nipped  between  the  flipper 
and  the  sharp  edge  of  the  shell;  while  to 
seize  a turtle  by  a hind  flipper  is  to  put 
one’s  self  in  the  attitude  of  a tin-can  tied 
to  a puppy’s  tail.  Having  been  both  skil- 
ful and  lucky,  as  these  amphibious  and 
agile  Fijians  usually  are,  and  got  a 
proper  grip  upon  the  edge  of  the  fore 
flipper,  the  man  must  next  manage  to  turn 
the  turtle  on  his  back.  To  this  the  ani- 
mal strongly  objects,  and  the  spectator 
sometimes  watches  an  underwater  contest 
which  could  hardly  be  matched  for  sensa- 
tional interest.  If  success  follow's  the 
swimmer’s  effort,  he  must  still  guide  the 
turtle  to  the  surface  before  letting  go; 
and  there  the  steersman  is  ready  to  help 
get  the  prize  into  the  canoe.  No  one  less 
accomplished  in  swimming  and  long  diving 
than  a South  Sea  Islander  could  hope  to 
do  much  at  this  game. 

The  turtle  in  Fiji  has  royal  rank — or 
had  in  the  primitive  state  of  things. 
Every  considerable  chief  had  his  Imnd  of 
turtle-catchers,  who  were  expert  at  the 
business  of  catching  their  prey  in  nets. 
These  nets,  sometimes  two  hundred  yards 
long  and  twelve  feet  wide,  were  taken  in 
canoes  out  to  deep  water  and  hung  from 
floats  in  a great  semicircle,  the  ends  of 
which  w'ere  brought  to  the  reef.  This 
was  to  intercept  the  animals  on  their  way 
back  from  their  pastures  in  the  shallo\v8, 
and  a perfect  knowdedge  of  their  habits 
guided  the  fishermen  in  choosing  the 
proper  place  and  time.  This  method  is 
still  followed.  If  the  turtle  takes  fright 
at  the  net,  the  men  drive  it  forward  with 
much  noise  and  splashing,  until  the  jar- 
ring of  the  floats  show  that  the  victim  is 
entangled.  Returning,  the  catch  is  an- 
nounce by  loud  blasts  on  the  conch-shell 
trumpet,  and  the  canoes  are  received  with 
the  same  noise  of  triumph  as  used  in 
former  days  to  greet  the  boats  that 
brought  back  the  bodies  of  enemies  to 
furnish  materials  for  a cannibal  feast. 


Praying  for  Prey 

Most  persons  know  the  praying  mantis 
— that  large,  greenish,  grasshopper-like  in- 
sect which  holds  up  adoring  arms  as  if 
venerating  some  deity  of  the  woods,  or 
making  an  invocation — an  oracle  among 
insects,  as  the  old  Greeks  thought  it.  But 
these  attitudes  of  prayer  conceal  the  most 
atrocious  habits;  these  supplicating  arms, 
to  fall  into  Fabre’s  picturesque  phrasing, 
are  lethal  weapons;  these  fingers  tell  no 
rosaries,  but  exist  to  seize  the  passer-by. 
Although  a member  of  a vegetarian  family, 
the  mantis  feeds  exclusively  upon*  its  liv- 
ing prey.  It  is  a tiger  in  ambush;  and  if 
only  it  had  sufficient  strength  its  ogrish 
appetite,  and  its  horrible  facility  of  con- 
cealment by  color  and  form  among  the 
green  leaves  where  peaceful  insects  travel, 
would  make  it  the  terror  of  the  country- 
side. 

At  first  glance  it  does  not  look  very  ter- 
rible. Its  neck  is  flexible  and  it  can  turn 
its  head  and  look  with  sharp  eyes  in  all 
directions,  but  no  formidable  jaws  affright 
a victim.  In  its  powerful  uplifted  fore 
limbs  lies  the  hidden  danger,  the  cruel 
trap.  Each  long  thigh,  shaped  like  a 
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flattened  spindle,  carries  on  the  forward 
half  of  its  lower  face  a double  row  of 
steely  spines,  alternately  long  and  short; 
and  three  needle-like  spikes,  longest  of  all, 
rise  behind  the  parallel  rows,  between 
which  the  fore  leg  lies  when  folded  in 
“ prayer.”  This  forepart  of  the  leg  is 
similarly  armed,  but  with  smaller  spikes, 
and  terminates  in  a hook  with  a blade 
like  a pruning-knife  and  a tip  as  sharp  as 
a needle.  Handle  the  insect  incautiously, 
and  this  armament  discovers  itself  to  you 
instantly,  thrusting  its  nee<lles  and  blades 
into  your  flesh,  gripping  you  in  a stinging 
vise  and  forcing  you  to  crush  it  to  get 
free. 

When  the  mantis  is  in  repose  these 
weapons  are  folded  and  pressed  against 
the  chest,  showing  nothing  of  their 
ferocity.  The  bandit’s  sword  is  sheathed 
and  it  seems  at  its  devotions.  But  let  a 
victimr  come  within  reach  and  the  ruse — 
if  ruse  it  be — is  abandoned  like  a flash. 
The  three  long  joints  of  the  deadly  fore 
limbs  straighten  and  shoot  out  their  tal- 
ons, which  strike  the  victim  like  the  un- 
sheathed claws  of  a cat  and  drag  it  back 
between  the  saws  of  the  thighs.  The  vise 
closes  with  an  upward  motion,  as  a man 
would  bring  his  hand  up  to  his  shoulder, 
and  no  cricket,  grasshopper,  beetle,  or 
spider  can  struggle  out  of  the  crook  of 
that  terrible  elbow. 


Old  Panama 

Christopher  Columbus  did  his  l)est,  by 
a painstaking  exploration  of  the  Central- 
American  isthmus  between  Honduras  and 
Darien,  to  find  an  outlet  to  the  Orient. 
He  w’as  born  too  late  for  that.  Recent 
geological  investigations  have  shown  that 
there  was  a time  when  the  region  at 
present  occupied  by  the  Panama  Canal 
was  well  below  sea-level,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  elevations  which,  l)ef#re 
Columbus,  had  the  appearance  of  islands. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  by 
Balboa  in  151,3  Spain  took  a lively  in- 
terest in  the  isthmus,  since  explorations 
had  revealed  the  presence  of  valuable 
minerals  on  *the  west  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica, The  following  ten  years  saw  the 
undertaking  of  numerous  expeditions  of 
vessels  of  small  tonnage  on  the  Atlantic 
side  of  the  isthmus.  These  boats  were 
shipped  in  pieces  to  the  Pacific  coast  and 
there  put  together  again,  and  placed  on 
the  water.  In  1623  the  Spanish  king 
wrote  to  Cortez,  then  in  Mexico,  directing 
him  to  find  a navigable  passage  to  con- 
nect eastern  with  western  ports.  There 
had  already  been  constructed,  from  Nom- 
bre  de  Dios,  forty  miles  east  of  Colon 
City,  a route  that  had  its  terminus  at  Old 
Panama,  the  ruins  of  which  are  al>out 
five  miles  northwest  of  the  present  town. 
This  roadway  was  paved  and  it  is  an  open 
question  if  it  served  for  wheel  traffic  or 
merely  as  a pack-horse  trail.  Anyhow,  it 
was  long  used  for  the  transportation  of 
the  .precious  metals  of  Peru  destined  for 
shipment  to  Spain,  Old  Panama  was 
much  enriched  by  this  means  and  tempted 
Morgan,  the  English  buccaneer,  who  made 
a clean  sweep  of  the  place. 

Cortez,  meanwhile,  had  been  unable  to 
establish  a ^vater  connection  between 
Mexico  and  Panama.  A Spanish  decree 
in  1634  directed  the  exploration  by  ex- 
perts of  the  region  between  the  Chagres 
and  Panama,  to  see  if  it  were  possible  to 
find  an  outlet  to  the  river  into  the  Pacific. 
Governor  Pascual  Andagoya  drew  up  a re- 
port in  which  he  stated  that  “ insurmount- 
able difficulties  ” forbade  the  junction  of 
the  two  oceans.  This,  in  fact,  was  the 
first  canal  commission. 


Wine  to  Make  Hens  Lay 

It  is  reported  from  France  tliat  Pro- 
fessor Joubert,  of  the  Apicultural  College 
at  Fontainbleau,  has  discovered  a simple 
method  of  making  hens  lay.  It  appears 
that  the  Professor  feeds  them  with  wine  in 
addition  to  their  ordinary  food. 

An  elaborate  series  of  experiments  was 
conducted  by  Joubert,  and  these  produced, 
it  is  said,  the  same  result  in  every  case. 
In  each  instance  he  experimented  during 
the  four  winter  months  with  two  sets  of 
twelve  fowls  of  the  same  breed,  adding 
bread  soaked  in  wine  to  the  food  of  one 
of  the  two  sets  of  twelve.  In  every  case 
tlie  wine-fed  hens  laid  more  eggs  than  the 
others. 


New  Uses  for  Cement 

Engineers  are  pointing  out  the  value 
of  cement  grouting  for  repairing  defective 
masonry,  lining  walls,  and  making  tunnel 
roofs  water-tight.  In  Germany  a well 
polluted  by  infiltrations  w'as  put  into 
satisfactory  condition  by  lowering  into  a 
sheet-iron  drum,  filling  the  space  between 
the  drum  and  the  walls  of  the  well  with 
Portland  cement,  and  withdrawing  the 
drum  after  the  cement  had  set.  The 
damaged  masonry  of  a tunnel  was  repaired 
by  injecting  liquid  cement  under  pressure. 
It  .a  pressure  of  seventy-eight  pounds 
l^mre  inch  sufficed  to  force  the 
Ai^to  place. 


Vitalized  Rubber 
in  Diamond  I Clinch  1 Tires 
calls  a halt  on"  Short  Mileage” 


All  types  of  Diamond  Tires 
are  made  of  Vitalized  Rubber — 

a new  process  discov- 
ered by  our  chemists 
which  toughens  pure 
rubber  so  that  it  will  give 
you  the  greatest  mileage — 
stand  the  friction  of  the 
road  and  the  pull  of  the 
engine  — adapt  itself  from 
one  end  of  the  thermome- 
ter to  the  other — from  high 
speed  to  low — and  under 
all  these  conditions  you,  at  the  wheel,  are  riding  with 
mind-comfort,  free  from  possible  tire  worries. 

Additional  Diamond  advantages  — Perfect  3-Point  Rim 
Contact,  No-Pinch  Safety  Flap  for  inner  tube  protection 
— and,  if  you  wish,  the  now  famous  Diamond  Safety 
(Squeegee)  Tread. 

So  this  time  buy  Diamond  Vitalized  Rubber  Tires 
— you  can  get  them  to  fit  vour  rims  at  any  of  the 


25.000  Diamond  Dealers 

always  at  your  Service 


Golfers!  Get  in  an 

Why  waste  valuable  daylight  get- 
ting  to  the  golf  links,  when  a 
motorcycle  will  make  you  entirely 
independent  ? 

Go  to  the  golf  course  on  an 

Motocycle 

The  Indian  vnll  take  you  anywhere  at  a moment's 
notice  from  4 to  50  miles  an  hour  absolutely  without 
fatigue.  Easier  to  ride  than  a bicycle.  A twist  of  the 
wrist  applies  and  releases  the  power.  Upkeep  costs 
next  to  nothing.  Needs  no  garage.  Saves  its  cost  in 
no  time  by  the  added  pleasure  and  the  time  you  save. 

Why  stop  playing  at  tne  13th  hole  to  catch  the  *‘339"?  Get  art 
Among  the  1 9 1 3 improvements  are  the  Oadle  Spring  Frame,  new  style  Luggage  Carrier  and  Footboards  giving 
choice  of  2 comfortable  riding  positions.  Most  comfortable,  powerful  ainl  reliable  motorcycle  on  the  mwket 
Prices:  — 4 H,P.  Sii^le,  $200;  7 H.P.  Twin,  $250  — f.o.b.  Factory 

A«A  for  from  dmmonmtration  at  any  of  our  2,  OOO  doalorm  throughoat  thm  country . 

WrUt  u*fot  free  1913  cattdog  dacriUng  all  modth  and  impropemenU 

THE  HENDEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  927  Stele  St,  Spruigfield,  Mue. 

{Largaat  Motoreyela  Manufaeturara  in  tha  World) 

Branch  auid  Service  Stations: 

Chicaso  Denver  San  Francisco  Atlanta  Toronto  London 
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harpers  weekly 


UNEASY  HEADS 

(Continued  from  page  0 ) 

the  court  tliat  you  linil  tliosc  whom  you 
cannot  trust. 

King  Nikola  of  Montcncgi-o  has  two 
amusements — writing  j)oetry  ami  playing 
poker.  He  is  so  keen  on  the  game  that  he 
lias  l>een  known  to  play  on  the  top  of  a 
hill  in  full  view  of  the  battle-field,  with  a 
military  band  going  close  in  his  ears.  But 
he  can  fight,  too,  and  has  taken  his  shot  at 
the  Turk  more  than  once  during  the  war. 
His  great  characteristic  is  despotism.  He 
only  gave  his  country  a constitution  be- 
cause he  found  his  own  family  clique  get- 
ting too  powerful.  He  has  got  his  opposi- 
tion in  the  Parliament  down  to  six  by  the 
simple  method  of  imprisonment.  Tliere 
have  been  several  plots  against  his  life, 
but  he  always  managed  to  nip  them  in 
the  bud,  put  the  ministers  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  involved  into  chains  and  kept 
them  there.  Several  influential  men,  in- 
cluding the  country’s  one  liberal  Prime 
• Minister,  the  luckless  Radovitch,  Jiave 
been  in  that  uncomfortable  state  for  nigh 
four  years.  And  yet  King  Nikola  will 
bring  the  tears  to  your  .eyes  with  his  elo- 
quence. when  he  gets  onto  Austria’s  teas- 
ings, and  Mr.  Pashitsch’s  perpetual  stir- 
ring up  of  discontent.  “ The  trouble  is,” 
lie  once  said  to  me — “ the  trouble  is  that 
my  subjects  who  go  to  Belgrade  to  study 
come  back  with  radical  ideas  for  which 
my  country  is  not  yet  ripe.  These  are 
the  men  who  plot  against  me.  because  my 
son-in-law.  King  Peter,  hopes  to  reign 
here.  But  he  is  wasting  his  time,  I can 
assure  you.” 

This  is  King  Nikola’s  view.  American 
ideas  have  got  in.  too.  Six  thousand 
Montenegrins  came  back  from  America  to 
fight  for  Scutari,  and  are  spreading  re- 
publican ideas  in  the  camp  and  trenches. 
If  Scutari  goes  to  Albania,  it  will  be  a 
bad  lookout  for  the  old  King’s  dynasty, 
for  his  subjects  have  an  idea  that  his 
plottings  with  Austria  will  alone  account 
for  its  loss.  The  old  man  loves  money. 
He  begs  from  all  his  rich  neighbors.  Aus- 
tria, Russia,  and  Italy  give  him  large 
sums  yearly.  He  says  they  are  for  the 
development  of  Montenegro;  many  Monte- 
negrins doubt  it  and  believe  it  is  for  the 
royal  family.  He  is  credited  with  having 
several  million  francs  invested  in  Amer- 
ica. He  has  ten  children  to  provide  for  if 
he  is  forced  to  go.  His  constant  begging 
annoys  M.  Kokowceff,  Russia’s  Premier, 
beyond  words.  There  is  generally  a pas- 
sage of  arras  between  them  when  Nikola 
visits  St.  Petersburg,  but  last  time  Kokow- 
ceff won.  As  usual.  King  Nikola  proposed 
after-dinner  spirit-rapping,  and  the  Tsar 
assented.  Old  Nikola  called  up  the  ghost 
of  Alexander  the  Third.  There  was  a 
long  conversation,  and  the  ghost  finished 
by  saying  that  Nikola  ought  to  have 
60,000  rubles  ($.30,000)  from  the  Im- 
perial purse.  Next  morning,  the  Tsar,  a 
confirmed  spiritist,  told  Kokowceff,  who  is 
no  spiritist,  but  knows  King  Nikola’s 
weakness.  “ When  was  this.  Sire?”  he 
asked. 

“Oh,  at  about  ten  o’clock,”  replied  the 
Tsar. 

“ So  I supposed,”  said  the  wily  Kokow- 
ceff. “ Feeling  nervous,  I,  too,  called  up 
the  ghost  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  Alexan- 
der the  Third,  at  two  o’clock.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  wanted  to  get  into  com- 
munication with  Your  Majesty,  or  with 
me,  because  he  had  thought  over  the  mat- 
ter of  King  Nikola  and  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Montenegro  was  costing  too 
much,  and  600  rubles  would  be  quite 
enough  this  time.”  And  six  thousand  was 
all  poor  old  King  Nikola  got  that  trip. 

One  thought  that  predominates  over 
all  others  as  I observe  the  Balkan  courts 
is  the  conviction  that  the  days  of  their 
monarchs  are  nearly  over.  Even  Rou- 
nmnians,  with  their  aristocracy,  speak 
more  and  more  of  a republic,  the  germ 
of  republicanism  .seems  to  have  got  into 
the  air.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  far  it  will  spread. 


DRAMATIZING  THE 
PRESENT 

(Continued  from  page  /<3) 

l>oets  that  commands  the  sun.  moon,  and 
stars,  the  sea.  and  sky  to  speak. 

So  much  that  is  kind  and  compliment- 
ary has  been  .said  about  the  lighting  of 
my  production  that  I have  always  been 
greatly  encouraged  to  devote  mv' utmost 
efforts  in  that  direction.  If  the  successful 
results  of  my  light  effects  were  a matter 
of  mechanical  invention,  thev  would  be  I 
adaptable  to  any  theater;  but  they  are 
not  There  are  always  d ist in irui shed  copy- 
ists who  can  feel  the  artistic  Iieauty  of 
an  original  picture  when  it  is  before  them; 
but  the  original  painting  still  retains  its 
identity.  In  a lesser  degree,  the  lighting 
of  each  new  scone  that  T jiroduee  is  a new 
and  original  picture,  which  retains  I 
identity  - ’ ’ 

process  t 


WAITER:  “And  how  did  you  find  the  steak,  sir?” 

CUSTOMER:  “Oh,  quite  simple.  I lifted  up  the  potato,  and  there  it  was.” 


Coldwell  Lawn  Mowers 


Near  the  first  hole.  Pelham  Bay  Park  links,  N.  Y. 

get  practically  two  horse  mowers  in  one  with 
Coldwell  Demountable  Cutters. 

These  cutters  are  removable  at  will,  like  the  blade  of 
a samty  razor,  and  two  or  more  go  with  each  machine. 

If  one  cutter  needs  sharpening  or  repair,  it  takes 
less  than  a minute  to  remove  it  from  the  frame  and 
attach  another. 

No  waste  of  time  sending  the  whole  mower  to  the  shop.  No 
heavy  freight  charges.  Send  for 
leaflet  giving  full  description  and 
prices,  together  with  practical 
booklet  on  The  Ca  re  of  Lawns, 

The  Coldwell  Company 
makes  lawn  mowers  in  150 
different  styles  and  sizes. 

The  Coldwell  Combination 
MotorRollerand  Lawn  Mow 
er  is  the  best  aiul  most  eco- 
nomical mower  ever  made  for 
use  on  large  stretches  of  lawn.  Demountable  Horse  Mower 

Always  use  the  BEST.  The  BEST  is  the  cheapest. 

Coldwell  Lawn  Mowers  are  the  BEST. 

COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  NEWBURGH.  NEW  YORK  Chicago 
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same  relation  to  the  stage  that  the  painter 
does  to  liis  canvas.  Where  the  painter 
has  his  scene  in  front  of  him,  however, 
the  theatrical  producer  is  obliged  to  relv 
upon  his  memory.  I have  often  sat  in  an 
orchestra  seat,  at  rehearsal,  and  painted 
a moonlight  scene  from  my  recollection  of 
an  actual  one.  I have  directed  the  distri- 
bution of  lights  on  the  canvas  as  a painter 
manipulates  his  colors,  shading  here 
brightening  there,  till  the  effect  was  com- 
plete. It  was  all  done  at  that  one  sitting, 
for  the  first  time,  but  I could  never 
paint  that  picture.  Once  I have  worked 
out  the  lighting  of  a scene,  sometimes  till 
I am  almost  blind,  there  are  no  changes 
afterward.  The  mechanism  completes  it, 
but  the  inspiration  of  a few  hours  makes 
it. 

I o rf'turn  to  the  question  of  the  super- 
natural in  its  relation  to  the  theater, 
lliere  is  as  much  truth  in  the  supernatural 
as  there  is  in  the  natural,  but  it  may  be 
more  difficult  to  visualize.  I am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  expression  of  super- 
natural truth  is,  in  itself,  a supernatural 
inessage  to  the  artist,  and  I say  this  from 
the  logic  of  experience. 

“The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm,”  for  in- 
stance, w'as  a play  that  grew  out  of  super- 
natural causes.  I was  told,  over  and  over 
again,  that  I could  not  sustain  the  ghost- 
light  illusion  on  the  stage  without  the 
traditional  green  light  and  wax-white 
I had  to  violate  stage  tra- 
dition, almost  to  ignore  my  knowledge 
of  the  theater,  that  I might  make  wav 
for  a new  and  untried  stage  effect. 

To  veil  the  story  of  this  play,  to  convey 
supernatural  suggestions  without  obvious 
staginess,  I selected  the  month  of  April 
for  its  episode,  the  fairy  month  of  the 
year,  when  the  air  is  full  of  whisperings 
and  murmurs.  Tliis  for  effect,  of  course, 
but  chiefly  to  emphasize  the  truth  of 
supernatural  influence. 

“ The  Case  of  Beckv,”  the  play  which 
Mr.  William  J.  Locke  brought  in  to  me  one 
night,  was  written  around  a theme  I had 
long  studied  out  in  mv  studio.  Like 
“The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm,”  it  dealt 
with  the  new  thought  of  the  present,  the 
struggle  of  a dual  personality  in  one 
Ijeing.  In  the  past  we  had  seen  “ JekvH 
and  Hyde,”  but  in  “ The  Case  of  Becky  ” 
there  is  shown  something  more — ^tlie  power 
of  science  and  experience  to  help.  No 
green  lights,  no  dark  stage,  no  horrible 
stege  contortions  to  accomplish  the  phy- 
sical change.  It  is  done  as  we  see  it  done 
^day  in  life;  as  it  frequently  happens  in 
the  full  glare  of  a liglitel  room. 

“ The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm  ” is  a 
play  that  has  touched  the  edge  of  the 
rainbow,  a forecast  of  the  wonderful  possi- 
bilities in  this  new'  dramatic  material, 
which  lies  in  the  undiscovered  field  of 
supernatural  influence. 

“ The  Case  of  Becky  ” is  a plav  that  I 
believe  points  the  way  toward  the  realis- 
tic theater  of  the  future — toward  a real- 
ism that  conveys  a message  to  those  who 
think,  but  also  those  who  do  not  think. 


Roman  Roads  in  England 

There  has  been  revived  by  British 
motorists  a certain  degree  of  interest  in 
the  project  to  reopen  and  put  in  usable 
condition  the  old  Roman  roads  that  led 
out  from  London  to  other  cities.  The  an- 
cient highways,  built  by  the  Roman 
generals  for  military  purposes,  were  well 
constructed  and  their  routes  were  exceed- 
ingly  straight,  but  they  have  in  many  in- 
stances been  practically  abandoned. 

Few  except  students  of  the  subject  are 
aware  of  the  great  network  of  highways 
which  was  driven  across  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland  by  the  Roman  generals. 

1 he  straightness  of  these  roads  probably  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  cities  and 
towns  they  linked  were  founded  subse- 
quent to  the  road-making.  The  roads 
were  constructed  for  military  purposes — 
the  subjugation  and  control  of  the  turbu- 
lent Britons — and  had  no  set  objective. 
Camps  grew  into  cities  and  towns  were 
founded  at  jioints  of  military  vantage. 
These  naturally  lost  their  importance  in 
many  instances  where  the  conquerors  with- 
drew', and  their  very  sites  are  forgotten. 


St.,  San  Erancliivo,  Cal. 
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Odd  Ways  of  Fishing 

It  is  said  that  at  one  time  the  Ice- 
landers taught  tame  bears  to  jump  into 
the  sea  and  catch  seals.  In  China  birds 
do  equally  well,  for  at  a signal  they 
dive  into  the  lakes  and  bring  up  large 
fish  grasped  in  their  bills.  In  Greece  the 
fishermen  use  branches  of  pine  steeped  in 
pitch  and  lighted;  the  inhabitants  of 
Amorgos  used  cypress-leaved  cedar,  which 
seiw'ed.  when  lighted,  as  a lure;  and  the 
Chinese  fish  in  the  night  with  white- 
painted  Imards  placed  in  a manner  to  re- 
Hee(.  the  rays  of  the  moon  upon  the  water. 
Tlu'se  attract  the  fish  to  the  boat,  when 
seldom  fail 

toiiiia^  l4>iu  Icousitlel'able  quantities.  An- 
a similar  manner. 


President  Wilson  on  Capitol  Hill 

** Nothing  does  so  much  honor  to  a man  newly  risen  to  eminence  as  to  make  new  regulations  devised 
by  himself.  If  these,  when  once  established,  show  that  they  have  grandeur  in  them,  then  they  will  render 
the  man  an  object  of  respect  and  admiration.** — NiCCOLO  MacHIAVELLI. 


IF  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  had  been  alive 
and  well  and  in  Washington  on  April  the  8th, 
as  he  used  to  mark  time,  we  should  have  had  a 
fitting  portrayal  of  the  memorable  event  which 
signalized  the  entirely  new  freedom  of  a pretty 
new  President.  Beef-eating  sergeants-at-arms 
would  have  stalked  glumly  about,  great  lords 
of  the  plains  would  have  strolled  in  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  noble  Missouri,  ambassadors  and 
ambassadresses  Avould  have  appeared  resplendent 
in  gilt  and  lace,  bright  eyes  would  have  blinked 
at  the  unaccustomed  splendour  (with  a u),  and 
more  than  one  lady  would  have  been  carried  out 
in  a fit.  But  Mr.  Macaulay’s  calculation  that 
the  Republic  would  die  before  he  did  having  gone 
MTong,  we  are  compelled,  as  usual,  to  turn  to  our 
neighbor,  the  Sun,  for  a pen-picture  sufficiently 
vivid  to  satisfy  a natural  craving  for  details. 

Be  it  understood  that  April  the  8th  w'as  the  day 
on  Avhich  the  speech-making  spirit  of  John  Adams 
was  what  tlie  present  alleged  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
would  call  reincarnated.  President  Wilson  had 
served  due  notice  upon  Congress  that  he  had 
graciously  accepted  the  invitation  which  Congress 
had  neglected  to  send  to  him  and  would  appear 
at  high  noon  or  thereabouts  to  deliver  an  im- 
promptu address  upon  the  state  of  the  Union  in 
persoyia  grata.  His  reasons  for  so  doing  were,  as 
usual,  “ very  simple.” 

“ I think,”  he  said,  **  it  is  the  most  dignified 
way  for  the  President  to  address  the  Houses  on  the 
opening  of  the  session  instead  of  sending  the  ad- 
dress by  messenger  and  letting  the  clerk  read  it 
perfunctorily.  I thought  that  the  dignified  and 
natural  thing  was  to  read  it.  It  is  a precedent 
which,  it  is  true,  has  been  discontinued  a long 
time,  but  which  is  a very  respectable  precedent.” 
He  also  hinted  through  Secretary  Tumulty,  who 
is  becoming  a sort  of  Loeb,  that  he  meant  no  re- 
flection upon  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  had  to  do 
originally  with  the  discontinuance  aforesaid. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  painstaking  Mr.  Macaulay 
would  have  taken  note,  the  information  aroused 
wide-spread  interest  in  the  minds  of  living  states- 
men. In  point  of  fact,  on  the  day  preceding  the 
event  mentionetl  hitherto,  three  Senators  as  unlike 
in  tem.perament,  disposition,  and  physical  appear- 
ance as  can  be  easily  imagined,  although  each  of 
the  Roman  type,  rose  in  their  places  and  sjwke 
their  minds.  The  first  to  make  deliverance  was 
our  old  friend  Historicus  of  Massachusetts,  who 
now  finds  so  little  of  interest  in  the  present  that 
he  is  writing  and  printing  chapters  of  what  Mr. 
Roosevelt  would  designate  as  i>ossible  reminis- 


“ It  is  well  known  to  all  here,”  said  Senator 
Lodge,  with  far  greater  confidence  than  we  should 
have  felt,  “that  under  the  administrations  of 
WASitrNGTox  and  Adams  it  was  the  practice  for  the 
President  to  come  either  to  the  hall  of  the  Senate 
or  to  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
deliver  his  message  in  person.”  The  custom,  he 
continued,  with  historical  accuracy,  had  been  bor- 
rowed from  England,  wlien^  kings  and  queens  were 
wont  to  open  Parliament  in  ix'rson  if  there  were 
no  Cromwells  around.  But  the  Jeffersonians  dis- 
approved of  all  such  monarchical  proceedings,  and 
said  Senator  Lodge  : 


When  Mr.  .Tefekhson 
(ustom  ftifHiitiireHj  land 
the  Joffersofiian  change*. 


must  have  had,  possibly,  the  feeling  in  regard  to  it 
that  was  expressed  by  his  followers;  and  1 think  he 
was  not,  as  a rule,  much  given  to  speech-making. 
At  all  events,  he  addressed  a letter  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  on  the  8th  of  December,  1801. 

What  the  Senator  meant  to  say  was  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  thought  he  was  altering  the  custom 
“ once  for  all.”  The  fact,  of  course,  is  that  it  re- 
mained changed  only  112  short  years.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson had  not  foreseen  a politically  lineal  descend- 
ant with  a strong  Hamiltonian  strain.  But  that 
is  neither  there  nor  here.  The  letter  addressed 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  by  the  original 
Thomas,  who,  by  the  way,  was  so  proud  of  his 
given  name  that  he  never  dropped  it  for  a minute, 
reads  this  way: 

Sir, — The  circumstances  under  which  we  find  our- 
selves at  this  place  rendering  inconvenient  the  mode 
heretofore  practiseil  of  making  by  personal  address 
the  first  communications  between  the  legislative  and 
Executive  branches,  I have  adopted  that  by  message, 
as  used  on  all  subsequent  occasions  throughout  the 
session. 

In  doing  this  I have  had  principal  regard  to  the 
convenience  of  tlie  Legislature,  to  the  economy  of 
their  time,  to  their  relief  from  the  embarrassment  of 
immediate  answers  on  subjects  not  fully  before  them, 
and  to  the  benefit  thence  resulting  to  the  public 
affairs. 

Trusting  that  a procedure  founded  in  these  mo- 
tives will  meet  their  appreciation,  I beg  through  you, 
sir,  to  communicate  the  enclosed  message  with  the 
documents  accompanying  it  to  the  Honorable  the 
Senate,  and  pray  you  accept  for  yourself  and  them 
the  homage  of  my  high  regard  and  consideration. 

To  Di’.  Rush  Mr.  Jefferson  merely  remarked, 
“ By  sending  a message,  instead  of  making  a 
speech,  I have  prevented  the  bloody  conflict  to 
which  the  making  of  an  answer  would  have  com- 
mitted them.”  So  they  were  able  to  “ set  into 
real  business  ” without  losing  several  days  “ com- 
bating an  answ’er.” 

But  we  are  forgetting  Senator  Iaddge,  who  pro- 
ceeded in  this  wise: 

I do  not  know.  Mr.  President,  whether  it  Is  the 
plan  of  this  reversion  to  the  earlier  and  very  digni- 
fied Federalist  procedure  to  continue  it,  and  make 
an  address  in  reply  to  the  personally  delivered  mes- 
sage. It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  very  appropriate 
to  do  so.  But  Mr.  Jefferson’s  change  was  accepted 
by  the  country  and  has  been  follow'ed  from  that  day 
to  this.  I do  not  recall  at  this  moment  but  one  ad- 
verse comment  after  it  had  once  gone  into  effect;  and 
that,  curiously  enough,  proceeded  from  John  Ran- 
dolph, who  stated  on  one  occasion  that  he  thought  it 
very  unfortunate  that  the  old  plan  of  the  President 
coming  and  delivering  his  message  in  person  and  the 
Houses  then  adopting  an  address  had  been  abandoned, 
l)ecause  he  said  the  consideration  of  the  message  and 
the  adoption  of  the  address  gave  such  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  review  w’hat  had  been  done,  to  com- 
ment and  criticise  the  message,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  it  was  a great  pity  to  l)e  given  up. 

We  record  with  pain  a suspicion  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator’s  recollection  is  not  as  good  as 
it  used  to  be.  Our  own  is  very  distinct  to  the 
effect  that  a far  broader  statesman  than  the  pro- 
vincial John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  found  oc- 
casion to  make  “ adverse  comment  ” upon  J ef- 
fer.son’s  act.  We  can,  indeed,  recall  his  very 
words,  to  wit: 

Jefferson  killed  this  simple  ceremonial,  and  sub- 
stituted for  it  the  written  message,  sent  by  a secre- 
tary and  read  by  a clerk  in  the  midst  of  talk  and 
bustle,  which  is  the  form  W'e  have  to-day.  .Teffer- 
.son’s  change  was  made,  of  course,  in  the  name  of 
lilx'rty,  and  also  becauw  he  was  averse  to  public 
speaking.  From  the  latter  point  of  view  it  was 


reasonable  enough,  but  the  ostensible  cause  was  as 
hollow’  and  meaningless  as  any  of  the  French  notions 
to  W’hich  it  was  close  akin.  It  is  well  for  the  head 
of  the  state  to  meet  face  to  face  the  representatives 
of  the  same  people  who  elected  him. 

We  are  quoting  from  memory,  but  the  Senator 
can  easily  determine  whether  our  recollection  is  as 
good  as  his  by  turning  to  page  79  of  the  second 
volume  of  the  Life  of  George  Washington,  by 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

We  hate  to  admit  it,  but  the  truth  is  that  we 
could  not  detect  the  point  in  the  Senator’s  speech 
and,  as  usual,  had  to  go  to  Boston  for  it.  They 
have  made  a study  of  him  there  and  understand 
him,  as  witness  the  following  from  the  Boston 
Herald: 

I incline  to  think  that  Senator  Lodge’ .s  historic 
citations  on  the  President’s  reading  his  ow’n  message 
in  Congress  were  cleverly  intended  to  play  with  the 
Democrats.  Their  great  apostle  and  prototype, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  had  abandoned  the  idea,  and  Mr. 
I.ODOE  liked  to  call  attention  to  the  prophet  of  the 
new’  freedom  in  the  act  of  returning  to  discarded 
Federalism.  The  Bay  State  Senator  also  had  some 
sport  in  laying  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  an 
address  to  the  President  in  reply,  as  in  keeping  with 
the  necessities  of  the  old  order.  He  knew  there  w’as 
no  reply  to  be  made,  and  nothing  that  could  lx*  said. 
But  it  was  all  very  clever.  People  make  a great  mis- 
take w’ho  think  Lodge  lacking  in  humor. 

It  is  a guarded  utterance,  but  that  is  their  \vay. 
They  never  boast  vulgarly  of  thinking  in  Boston; 
they  merely  admit  an  inclination  in  tliat  direction. 
But  we  surmise  that  the  divination  is  correct  and 
we  cheerfully  attribute  our  own  stupidity  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  of  the  very  people  who  have  made 
the  great  mistake  referred  to. 

In  the  temporary  absence  of  Mrs.  Martin  W. 
Littleton  Senator  John  Sharp  Williams  spoke 
as  the  personal  representative  of  the  immortal  Jef- 
ferson. He  regretted  exceedingly  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  resolved  upon  a procedure  w’hich  involved 
a revival  of  “ the  cheap  and  tawdry  and  tinsel 
imitation  of  British  methods.”  It  w’as  not,  in  his 
judgment,  without  reason  that  every  President  had 
followed  Mr.  Jefferson’s  example  and  he  hoped 
there  would  be  no  more  of  the  “ pomposities  ” and 
“ cavalcadings  ” wUich  he  considered  “ out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  American  spirit  and  American  in- 
stitutions.” Apparently  the  Senator  thought  the 
President  was  going  to  prance  up  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol,  but  in  any  case  lie  would  not  oppose  the 
resolution,  because  it  would  be  discourteous  to  do 
so,  although  he  could  not  but  envy  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  his  happiness  over  the  fact 
that  the  infraction  of  tlie  time-honored  tradition 
came  from  a nominally  Democratic  source.  The 
sadness  of  Senator  Williams  evoked  the  sympathy 
of  all  present,  but  it  was  evident  that  he  spoke 
rather  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

Senator  Stone  also  adventured  a few  trite  ob- 
servations, but  he  was  originally  a Clark  man,  so 
no  attention  need  be  paid  to  what  he  said. 

They  took  the  matter  less  seriously  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  where,  according  to  the  papers, 

“ when  the  committee  reported  that  Mr.  Wilson 
would  appear  before  Congress  in  person  there  were 
shouts  of  laughter.” 

Such  the  preliminaries.  We  now  revert  for  . 
a moment  to  the  Sun’s  account  of  tlie  actual  hap- 
jiening.  It  was  “a  fj^ene  of  iiniisuaj_  activity  ” Ix'- 
cause  “ there  wore  t\H iSany  'tickets  as  seats  ” 
and  “statesmen’s  another’s 
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toes  with  good-iiaturod  nrkh'ssm^s.”  In  fact,  the 
wife  of  the  Vice- President  “was  turned  away  by 
tile  doorkeepers,”  one  of  whom,  apparently  thinking 
it  was  some  sort,  of  game,  curtly  announced  “ a 
full  house.”  Finally,  however,  a suitable  place 
was  found 

The  British  and  French  ambassadors  and  their 
consorts  arrived  early,  but  Mr.  John  Barrett  was 
a trifle  late  and  it  looked  for  a time  as  if  the 
ceremony  would  have  to  be  postponed.  A sigh  of 
relief  went  up  from  the  Speaker’s  rostrum  when 
the  Director  General  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
finally  appeared  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  Mr. 
Dudley  Field  Malone,  who  also  is  soon  to  become 
a third  assistant  public  ser\’ant. 

The  Speaker  himself  was  resplendent  in  his 
l)cst  frock  coat  and  a white  waustcoat  ” brill- 
iantly supplemented  with  “ a scarf  of  rich  purple  ” 
and  “ a big  white  carnation  ” in  his  buttonhole  on 
the  left.  Leader  Underwood  was  immaculate,  as 
ever,  in  long  coat,  creased  trousers,  and  his  Mona 
Lisa  smile.  The  others  looked  about  as  usual. 

The  Senators  came  in,  like  the  animals  on  their 
visit  to  the  ark.  “ two  by  two,”  the  Vice-Prt*8ident 
leading  with  a slight  limp  occasione<l  by  his  desper- 
ate endeavors  to  master  the  brutal  game  of  golf. 
Both  Senator  Williams’s  and  Senator  M.artine’s 
countenances  were  somewhat  wry,  although  the 
latter’s  was  illumined  by  obvious  consciousness  of 
proprietorship.  Senator  Elihu  Root  also  smiled. 

The  President  was  “ warmly  applauded.”  When 
he  had  “ smiled  and  bowed  his  acknowledgments  ” 
and  “ stepped  briskly  up  the  dais,”  it  was  observed 
that  he  had  discarded  the  pepper-and-salt  suit  in 
which  he  received  the  Supreme  Court,  and  “was 
attired  in  a frock  coat  with  dark-gray  trousers 
of  modest  stripe.”  He  spoke,  “ in  a strong,  clear 
voice,”  these  words: 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  President,  gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
gress: I am  very  glad  indeed  to  have  this  opportunity 
of  addressing'  the  two  Houses  directly,  and  thereby 
verifying  for  myself  the  impression  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  a person  and  not  a mere 
department  of  the  government  hailing  Congi-ess  from 
some  isolated  island  of  jealous  authority,  sending 
messages  instead  of  speaking  with  his  own  natural 
voice;  in  short,  that  he  is  a human  being  trying  to 
eo-operate  with  other  human  beings  in  a common 
service. 

Hereafter,  after  enjoying  this  pleasure  and  privilege, 
I shall  feel  absolutely  normal  in  all  our  deafings 
with  one  another. 

He  then  advised  Congrese  to  reduce  the  tariff 
and  await  further  instru<*tions.  When  he  fin- 
ished there  was  more  applause,  led  by  Secretary 
Tumulty,  who  wa.s  present  in  his  jx^rsonal  capacity 
as  a private  citizen  of  Jersey  City.  “ In  exactly 
thirty-seven  minutes  after  his  departure  on  this 
precedent-smashing  journey,”  the  Sun  concludes: 
“ President  Wilson  descended  from  his  automobile 
in  front  of  the  White  House,”  greatly  to  the  relief 
of  Assistant-President  House,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing anxiously  from  a se<]ue8tered  nook  in  the  upper 
story. 

It  was  a very  pretty  performance  all  through, 
and  nobody  has  found  any  fault  except  our  hyper- 
critical neighbor,  the  Times,  which  fears  that  the 
innovation  may  “ lead  to  unfortunate  results  ” in 
the  form  of  hissing,  which  “ would  certainly  be 
deplorable.”  But  there  is  nothing  in  that.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  not  only  invariably  polite, 
but  they  are  also  well  aware,  as  Mr.  Dooley  once 
remarked,  that  the.y  get  their  real  message  when 
they  go  to  the  White  House  to  inquire  about  the 
post-offices.  Neither  is  there  any  point  in  the 
Timeses  subtle  insinuation  that  the  President’s 
underlying  purpose  was  to  “ air  his  vanity.”  He 
told  plainly  enough  in  the  words  quoted  above 
why  he  went  in  persona  grata.  He  was  sick  of 
living  like  Robinson  Crusoe  on  an  island,  and  he 
wanted  to  show  that  he  was  really  a human  being 
like  “other  human  beings,”  so  that  “hereafter, 
after  enjoying  his  pleasure  and  privilege,”  he  would 
cease  to  feel  abnormal.  Nobody  but  the  Thne-s, 
or  perhaps  the  Evening  Post,  would  think  of 
criticizing  an  act  so  wholly  natural  and  un- 
affected. 

We  are  proud  and  pleased  to  be  able  to  record 
the  fact  that  no  other  public  journal  has  animad- 
verted upon  the  hapiiy  episode  in  words  that 
niiglit  t(>n(l  to  mar  tlie  honeymoon  of  the  new 
administration. 

Not  a Whim 

When  President  Wir.sox  goes  over  to  the 
Capitol  to  read  his  message  to  Congress,  if  j.;  not 
a mere  whim. 

It  is  an  action  witli  tliirty  years  of  thought 
behind  it. 

It  is  not  an  act  of  aggression  nor  of  adverlise- 
ment,  but  an  oNfierima*^.  duly  considered,  to  facil- 


Perhaps  that  is  why  Mr.  Wil.son's  innovation 
seems  to  have  been  so  successful.  He  is  not  an 
improviser  either  of  stunts  or  of  methods  or  of 
convictions.  His  thoughts  and  his  important 
actions  have  deep  foundations. 

Undoubtedly,  in  this  instance,  his  purpose  was 
to  rivet  public  attention  upon  tariff  legislation 
and,  incidentally,  to  emphasize  his  own  leadership. 

Taxing  Authority  at  Its  Source 

The  President  had  so  good  a time  on  April  the 
8th  that  on  April  the  9th  he  again  rowed  over  from 
his  island  of  jealous  authority  and  made  another 
visit  to  Capitol  Hill.  This  time  he  went  to 
confer  with  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  who  had  been 
summoned  previously  from  their  duties  in  the 
Chamber,  about  the  tariff.  Just  what  happened 
has  not  found  its  way  into  the  public  prints,  but 
the  President  went  so  far  as  to  remark  laughingly 
to  the  correspondents,  when  he  emerged  from  the 
marble  room,  that  there  wa.s  really  no  “ crisis,”  and 
that  in  the  end  harmony  would  prevail  or  he 
would  know  the  reason  why.  kSomething  was  also 
said  about  a “ mat,”  which  we  didn’t  quite  catch. 
It  was  a mere  visit  of  courtesy — in  fact,  the  re- 
turn of  a call,  designed  solely  to  effect  true  co- 
oi)eration,  a sort  of  drawing  together,  so  to  sp(?ak, 
in  the  .service  of  the  people.  The  Senators  them- 
selves were  obviously  touched  hy  the  lattbntion, 
and  everybody  else  seemed  at  least  pleased. 

Imagine,  then,  our  amazement  when  we  found 
our  unemotional  neighbor,  the  Wor/d,  \guide  !n- 
chief  of  the  administration,  breaking  into  double 
leads  over  the  incident.  “ We  cannot  believe,”  it 
said,  firmly,  “that  President  Wilson  was  well 
advised” — whom  does  the  World  suspect? — “in 
going  to  the  Capitol.”  Not  that  there  is  any 
cause  for  alarm  in  “ the  cry  of  usurpation  ” or 
“specious  plea  of  an  insidious  form  of  Executive 
intimidation.”  All  that,  of  course,  is  absurd. 
What  the  World  is  concerned  about  is  “the 
prestige  of  the  Presid(*ncy  itself.”  It  continued, 
with  undisguised  anxiety: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  cannot  afford 
to  take  the  chance  of  l)eing  publicly  flouted  by  a 
Senator  or  a Representative.  He  cannot  afford  to 
take  the  chance  of  having  his  leadership  publicly  re- 
buked as  private  mcildling.  But  this  is  wnat  he  do<« 
when  he  goes  to  the  Capitol  for  conferences  with  mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

At  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  .Avenue  there  is 
a White  House  with  <M)mmodious  Executive  oftiees. 
By  the  unwritten  law  of  Washington  the  President 
may  see  whomever  he  wishes  to  see.  The  Senator  or 
Representative  who  is  sumnione<l  to  the  White  House 
must  go.  or  lal)el  himself  as  delicient  in  the'  ordinary 
amenities  of  oflicial  life.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
President  to  be  insulted  in  the  White  House.  Con- 
gressional callers  may  agree  with  him  oi^  disagree 
with  him,  but  there  is  a line  that  none  of  them  may 
cross  without,  in  a sense,  ostracizing  himself  po- 
litically. 

It  is  quite  a different  matter  when  the ' President 
g(x*8  to  the  Capitol  as  an  advtx‘ate  of  legislation. 
'I'here  he  is  on  Congress's  ground  and  is  no  longer 
master  of  the  situation. 

It  is  [)roiM‘r  enough  for  the  Presitlent  to  read  his 
messages  if  he  prefers,  but  in  the  matter  of  consult- 
ing with  Congressmen  it  is  wiser  to  follow  the  beaten 
path  of  tradition.  It  is  far  safer  to  summon  the 
Capitol  to  the  White  House  than  to  carry  the  White 
House  to  the  Capitol. 

Highly  as  wo  esteem  tlie  World’s  marked  ability 
Avhen  it  engages  in  demonstration  of  its  imb- 
pendenco  and  fidelity  to  principle,  we  cannot  even 
pretend  to  get  excite<l  over  this.  In  truth,  there 
is  no  question  of  principle  involved  at  all.  It  is 
wholly  a matter  of  policy  or  of  method.  If  Presi- 
dent Wilson  thinks  he  can  achieve  results  more 
quickly  by  going  up  the  hill  and  removing  some 
of  the  blinders  that  Mr.  Marshall  found  Senators 
wearing,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  he  shouldn’t 
do  so.  At  the  worst,  like  a certain  famous  gentle- 
man of  France,  he  can  always  go  down  again — 
as,  in  fact,  he  did  the  other  day — unruffled  and  in 
good  order. 

Time  and  experience  invariabl.v  straighten  out 
little  matters  of  this  kind.  We.  too.  have  our 
doubts  of  the  efficacy  of  the  President’s  plan  be- 
cause, as  a continuous  performance,  it  seems  to 
lack  sense.  A President  embodies  an  entire  de- 
partment in  himself;  he  is  paid  ten  times  ns  much 
as  a Senator,  and  presumably  his  time  is  worth 
more  than  ten  times  as  much ; he  has  a great  deal 
to  do,  and  occasionally  needs  to  stop  and  think; 
he  also  has  to  eat  and  sleep  and  converse  with 
disinterested  strangers  who  spurn  the  thought  of 
seeking  office.  T/igically,  therefore,  as  the  WorTd 
says,  he  would  do  well  to  let  Congressmen  “ follow 
the  Ix’aten  path  of  tradition  ” to  the  White  Hous(\ 

That,  moreover,  is  the  way  it  will  work  out  prac- 
tically. Despite  his  feeling  of  need  to  prove  that 
he  is  “like  other  hum'nn  lieings,”  Mr.  Wn.sox’s 
liking  of  novel  ways  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  he 
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is  entitle<l  to  his  fling.  It  won’t  last.  He  will 
Ijave  to  go  to  the  Capitol  once  or  twice  more  to 
prove  that  he  was  right,  but  as  soon  as  his  pres- 
ence in  the  wrong  place  becomes  so  usual  that 
Congressmen  go  on  attending  to  their  own  busi- 
ness and  pay  no  attention  to  his  comings  and 
goings,  he  will  go  back  where  he  belongs  and  stay 
there. 

The  World  needn’t  lose  sleep.  A century-old 
precedent  is  far  stronger  than  a month-old  Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Wilson  is  in  no  danger  of  being 
ignored  entirely  while  he  remains  on  the  little 
old  island  which  lies  between  the  departments  of 
Josephus  Daniels  and  John  Skelton  Williams. 

The  Underwood  Tariff  Bill 

Harper’s  Weekly  expects  to  treat  the  Under- 
wood tariff  bill  precisely  as  it  has  treated  other 
tariff  bills — ^that  is  to  say,  on  its  merits  as  we  see 
them.  For  many  years  an  advocate  of  the  low- 
tariff  policy,  we  naturally  welcome  the  introduc- 
tion of  a low-tariff  bill  with  good  prospects  of 
passage.  We  sincerely  trust  this  bill  will  pass  in 
a form  consistent  with  that  policy  and  that  the 
country  will  adhere  to  the  policy,  as  it  did  from 
1846  to  the  Civil  War.  But  it  is  no  part  of  our 
advocacy  of  our  faith  to  deal  disingenuously  with, 
any  specific  measure. 

Moreover,  anything  said  now  about  the  Under- 
wood bill  must  be  said  tentatively.  At  - the  pres- 
ent writing,  though  already  before  the  House 
nominally,  it  is  in  fact  still  subject  to  amendments 
by  the  House  Democratic  caucus.  We  must  add, 
to  be  candid,  that  we  do  not  pretend  to  have  mas- 
tered already  the  immense  detail  of  the  measure. 

Nevertheless,  a just  judgment  of  it  must  rest  on 
the  way  it  deals  with  the  great  mass  of  articles 
subject  to  tariff  taxation,  not  merely  on  its  treat- 
ment of  the  particular  commodities — sugar  and 
wool,  for  instance — which  as  subjects  of  lively  con- 
troversy are  naturally  singled  out  by  the  news- 
papers. The  great  enterprise  of  Mr.  Underwood 
and  his  associates  should  be  taken  as  a whole. 

Taking  it  that  way,  and  confessing  our  acquaint- 
ance with  it  to  be  still  imperfect,  we  nevertheless 
•feel  justified  in  saying  this  much  about  it: 

It  is  a thoroughly  honest  effort  to  carry  out  the 
low-tariff,  non-protective  policy.  It  is  a sub- 
stantial, even  radical,  downward  revision  of  exist- 
ing schedules  and  will,  if  it  is  passed  substantially 
a.s  it  stands,  afford  us  a fair  test  of  the  Democratic 
theory  of  tariffs  applied  with  intelligence  to  pres- 
ent conditions. 

It  is  both  a revenue  tariff  and  a competitive 
tariff.  It  does  not  for  a moment  lose  sight  of  the 
lirinciple  that  the  tariff  is  a tax  to  raise  money,  yet 
it  steadily  keeps  in  mind  the  actual  status  of  pro- 
ductive industries  in  this  country  and  abroad.  The 
two  aims  are  consistent.  The  bill  offers  our  pro- 
ducers all  the  help  to  be  derived  from  the  cheapen- 
ing or  even  the  making  free  of  what  they  need  in 
their  several  lines  of  production,  but  resolutely 
denies  them  immunity  from  competition.  What 
it  puts  on  the  free  list  is  not  one  whit  more  demon- 
strative of  its  sincerity  of  purpose  than  its  taking 
from  the  free  list  a number  of  articles,  mainly 
luxuries,  for  the  revenue  they  will  yield. 

It  adheres  to  the  principle  of  taxing  luxuries 
heavily  and  taxing  necessaries  as  lightly  as  the 
re<|uirements  of  revenue  permit;  but  in  our  judg- 
ment it  does  not,  in  leaving  the  tobacco  and  liquor 
taxes  practically  unchanged,  exhaust  the  rev«iue- 
raising  possibilities  of  those  schedules.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a matter  to  be  considered  only  in  connec- 
tion with  internal-revenue  legislation. 

It  is  right  and  consistent  in  endeavoring  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  living  to  the  mass  of  Americans, 
and  the  sincerity  of  its  framers  is  again  apparent 
in  the  fact  that  adherence  to  this  purpose  permits 
a demagogic  appeal  by  its  opponents  to  the  farmers 
of  the  country.  We  trust,  however,  that  the  mass 
of  American  farmers  are  quite  intelligent  enough 
to  see  that  they  gain  more  from  the  removal  of 
really  and  highly  protective  duties  on  the  things 
they  buy  than  they  lose  by  the  removal  of  illusory 
protection  on  the  things  they  sell. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  as  to  the  great  mass 
of  commodities  and  industries  it  deals  with,  the 
bill  is  honest,  thoroughgoing,  intelligent;  that  it 
is  truly  Denuxratic  and  deserves  the  support  of 
every  I)('iuocrat  and  of  every  independent  op- 
ponent of  the  high-protection  form  of  privilege. 

The  Politics  of  It 

So  much  for  tln^  foundation  work  of  Mr.  Under- 
V (M)D  and  lu's  fellows.  They  have  done  as  well  as 
Wiiu.iAM  L.  Wilson  and  his  fellows  did  twenty 
years  ago,  and  that  is  no  mean  praise.  They  have 
a far  Iw'tti'r  prospect  of  seeing  their  work  carried 
on  to  fulfilment,  and  practical  effects.  But  the 
I)rosix:ct  is  not  Unclouded. 
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Ttue,  they  can  look  to  a party  still  apparently 
united  to  support  them;  there  has  been  no  pre- 
liminary quarrel  over  another  matter,  as  there  was 
in  1893.  They  have  the  aid  of  a President  re- 
sourceful, brilliant,  persuasive,  who  possesses  the 
prestige  of  the  traditional  new  broom  and  is  in- 
tensely alive  to  the  supreme  importance  of  enact- 
ing his  own  and  his  party’s  pledges  into  law. 

The  difficulty  and  danger  is  where  it  has  always 
bt'en — in  the  Senate,  now  controlled  by  a scant  and 
insecure  Democratic  majority.  The  situation  there 
is  unusual  and  nobody  c^  yet  say  with  any  as- 
surance what  will  come  of  it.  The  Republicans 
will,  of  course,  co-operate  in  any  plan  to  defeat  or 
emasculate  the  bill.  The  Progressives  and  Pro- 
grassive  Republicans  would  support  a less  thor- 
oughgoing revision  do^vnward  and  probably  favor 
certain  parts  of  the  bill  as  it  stands,  but  doubtless 
only  one  or  two  of  them  at  most  would  vote  for  it 
as  a whole  without  substantial  alteration.  But  the 
chief  uncertainty  is  as  to  the  final  attitude  of  a 
very  few  Senators  elected  as  Democrats  who  are 
either  protectionists  at  heart  or  subject  to  immense 
pressure  from  protected  interests  in  their  several 
states.  These  men,  as  it  happens,  are  most  dis- 
turbed by  the  prospect  of  free  wool  immediately 
and  of  free  sugar  after  three  years  of  reduced 
sugar  duties. 

It  is  a situation  to  be  handled  both  with  delicacy 
and  with  courage,  with  the  tact  and  reasonable- 
ness to  avoid  a rupture  if  it  can  be  avoided  with- 
out sacrifice  of  principle,  yet  to  be  faced  resolutely 
if  principle  and  honor  cannot  be  maintained  other- 
wise. For  our  own  part,  we  believe  an  arrange- 
ment consistent  with  principle  and  honor  to  be 
attainable  and  we  are  extremely  hopeful.  We  do 
not  expect  the  Underwood  bill  to  go  the  way  of  the 
Wilson  bill. 

Gloversville  Is  Alarmed 

As  we  go  to  press,  Gloversville  is  parading  in 
the  afternoon,  with  all  places  of  business  closed, 
and  holding  jnass-meetings  in  remonstrance  at 
the  Underwood  - bill  reduction  in  the  tariff  on 
gloves.  Gloversville  announces  that  adoption  of 
the  Underwood  rates  will  mean  the  end  of  the 
city.  So  long  as  the  Hon.  Lucius  N.  Littauek 
was  Congressman  from  Gloversville,  and  his  party 
made  the  tariffs,  all  went  well  and  there  was  no 
need  of  these  demonstrations.  But  if  Gloversville 
is  entirely  dependent  on  the  will  of  Congress  for 
existence  it  is  in  a bad  case  and  ought  to  vary 
its  industries,  no  matter  what  the  tariff  is.  But 
is  it  really  ready  to  confess  that  it  has  subsisted 
all  these  years  as  a parasite  on  the  taxpayer,  and 
that  the  withdrawal  of  even  a part  of  the  people’s 
benevolence  will  ruin  it? 

That  must  be  a very  mortifying  confession  for 
any  community  to  make,  either  privately  or  by  a 
parade  and  five  mass-meetings. 

And  There  Are  Others 

Gloversville  is  not  the  only  mourner.  We  don’t 
know  how  many  more  there  are,  but  Mr.  Under- 
wood is  doubtless  in  the  process  of  learning,  and 
report  says  the  volume  of  wails  by  telegraph  is 
veiy  heavy.  Flood-vexed  Louisiana  lifts  a voice 
deeply  distressed  by  the  prospect  of  free  sugar. 
Everybody  has  a friend  who  says  his  industry, 
whatever  it  may  be,  will  be  wiped  out  if  the 
Underwood  bill  becomes  a law.  We  suppose  that 
very  few  of  these  remonstrants  minimize  their 
fears  or  understate  their  prospective  loss.  But 
it  is  no  joke  to  correct  an  evil  that  has  a root 
wherever  smoke  comes  out  of  a factory  chimney 
and  that  has  been  steadily  growing  for  fifty  years. 
That  kind  of  a devil  will  hardly  come  out  without 
prayer  and  some  fasting. 

Mr.  Marshall  at  the  Bat 

We  may  as  well  confess  that  the  J efferson  birth- 
day dinner  given  by  the  National  Democratic  Club 
in  this  city  was  a frost.  Only  about  half  as  many 
guests  as  usual  attended,  and  those  who  were  there 
were  glum  as  oysters.  Even  the  customary  toast 
to  the  President  of  the  United  Stales  was  omitted, 
and  there  was  a good  deal  of  silence  when  Mr. 
Marshall  expressed  his  personal  belief  that  Mr. 
Wilson  is  the  authorized  representative  of  the 
Almighty. 

It  is  hard  to  descry  why  this  was  so.  One  would 
have  expected  much  enthusiasm  at  a Democratic 
dinner  when  the  Democrats  hold  full  power  in 
nation,  state,  and  city,  but  there  was  nothing  like 
as  much  as  there  used  to  bo  when  they  hold  no 
offices  worth  mentioning;  in  fact,  there  was  prac- 
tically none  at  all. 

Mr.  Marshall,  of  course,  didn’t  help  much 
when  he  gave  what  iho/Wfhld  calls  “ a ni^(^evous 
twistQp^  Jeffersonian to 


wealth  the  terrors  of  confiscation  as  constitution- 
ally possible  through  the  taxing  power.”  The  idea 
is  strongly  imbedded  hereabouts  that,  when  Mr. 
Jefferson  drew  the  Fifth  Amendment  guarantee- 
ing that  no  citizen  shall  be  deprived  of  his  property 
without  “ due  process  of  law,”  and  that  no  private 
property  shall  be  taken  for  public  uses  without 
“just  compensation,”  he  meant  what  his  words 
seem  to  convey. 

It  was  a si^ly,  swashbuckling  speech  and,  as  the 
World  remarks,  “ wholly  uncalled  for  by  the  times 
and  the  occasion.” 

Wayne  Mac  Veagh 

Eighty  years  ago  to-day  the  stork  brought 
Wayne  Mac  Veaoh  to  the  great  Republic  which 
he  has  ser\'ed  so  well  as  public  officer  and  as 
private  citizen,  and  which  he  still  loves  as  dearly 
as  anybody  we  know.  We  resi)ectfully  tender  our 
most  cordial  felicitations  and  good  wishes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cockran  is  in  Massachusetts 

It  is  remarked,  under  very  laige  head-lines  in 
the  Boston  Journal  of  April  12th,  as  follows: 

South  Framingham.  April  llth. — In  a great 
speech  here  to-night,  Boubke  Cockran  declared  the 
Underwood  tariff  bill  was  another  bi-partisan  inven- 
tion designed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  special 
interests.  He  charged  President  Wilson  with  vague 
generalities  in  his  recent  tariff  messages — generalities 
which,  he  said,  were  purposeful  and  intentional  in 
their  clouding  of  ideas. 

Why,  the  dear  man,  is  he  at  it  again?  One  is 
almost  tempted  to  read  what  he  said,  but  that 
would  hardly  be  fair,  for  of  course  he  does  not 
speak  to  be  read,  but  to  be  heard. 

But  what  took  our  Bourke  off  to  Massachu- 
setts to  denounce  us  Democrats,  root  and  branch? 

It  seems  that  a candidate  named  Norman  H. 
White  is  running  for  Congress  as  the  Bull  Moose 
champion  in  the  South  Framingham  district,  and 
great  efforts  are  being  made  to  give  him  a good 
send-off.  Recent-candidate  Bird  is  on  the  .stump 
again  for  him,  and  somebody  has  turned  the 
spigot  of  our  good  Bouhke’s  eloquence  in  the 
same  behalf. 

Wonderful  man!  Wonderful  sentiments!  Won- 
derful party! 

The  Michigan  Election 

Michigan  is  something  of  a straw — quite  big 
enough  to  serv’e  as  well  as  any  other  straw  to  show 
which  way  the  wind  is  blowing.  We  ourselves 
did  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  the 
municipal  elections  mentioned  last  week  as  in- 
dicating whether  or  not  the  Bull  Moose  party,  as 
a party,  had  gained  a footing  in  the  country. 
But  Michigan  is  too  big  not  to  be  really  sig- 
nificant. 

And  the  change  there  is  too  striking.  Last 
November  the  state  gave  Roosevelt  his  biggest 
plurality.  Now’  the  Roosevelt  party  is  a bad 
third  to  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic 
parties. 

For  the  life  of  us  we  can  draw  but  one  infer- 
ence. It  is  that  the  Bull  Moose  strength  of  last 
autumn  was  not  Bull  Moose  strength  at  all,  not 
at  all  the  expression  of  a full  and  permanent 
commitment  to  a new  party,  but  something  else. 

What  else? 

We  do  not  pretend  that  our  answer  is  more 
than  guesswork,  but  we  should  say  that  the  great 
showing  made  by  the  new  party  last  autumn  was 
due  mainly  to  two  things — ^Roosevelt’s  personal 
popularity  and  indignation  with  the  Republican 
party.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  add  a third  cause — 
the  general  state  of  restlessness  and  discontent  in 
the  electorates;  but  that  is  hardly  worth  consider- 
ing in  any  reasoning  that  looks  to  the  future — 
even  the  immediate  future. 

The  immediate  future  is  quite  worth  consider- 
ing. The  Democrats  are  engaged  in  passing  a 
tariff  bill;  they  indicate  a purpose  to  deal  strong- 
ly, perhaps  radically,  with  other  matters  not  less 
important.  They  conceivably  may — and  we  sin- 
cerely trust  they  will — use  their  power  so  wisely 
and  conscientiously  as  to  strengthen  themselves 
even  in  their  first  appeal  to  the  country.  But 
there  is  no  denying  that  such  success  as  that  is 
extremely  rare  in  the  history  of  parties,  either 
in  this  country  or  in  England.  Ordinarily  the 
strongest  and  best  administrations,  as  well  as  the 
weakest,  have  faced  reactions  of  public  opinion, 
and  have  suffered  reverses,  the  first  time  they 
went  to  the  country. 

If  there  is  such  a reaction  in  1914,  which  of 
the  two  opposition  parti(»  seems  most  likely  to 
profit  by  it?  The  one  that  does  will  be  the  one 
most  likely  to  survive.  The  few  indications  of 
the  public  mind  that  we  have  had  since  Novem- 
ber are  distinctly  favorable  to  the  view  that  the 
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Republicans  rather  than  the  so-called  l^rogresslves 
are  likely  to  be  the  real  opponents  of  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  1914  elections.  Roosevelt’s  per- 
sonality remains,  however,  an  important  factor  in 
the  situation  — much  as  Hearst  and  his  papers 
have  long  been  in  this  state.  Of  course,  too,  it 
is  possible  that  the  few  signs  we  have  are  mis- 
leading. 

Boiled  Down 

The  abundant  and  wholesome  airing  of  the 
ambassador  question  seems  to  yield  two  con- 
clusions. 

One  is  that  we  should  pay  our  ambassadors 
living  wages  and  provide  them  with  proper  resi- 
dences, after  the  manner  of  other  great  nations. 

The  other  is  that  rich  ambassadors  ought  not 
to  embarrass  others  who  are  not  rich,  and  at  the 
same  time  put  this  country  in  a false  and  un- 
favorable light  before  the  world,  by  a too  lavish 
use  of  their  wealth. 

Put  still  more  succinctly,  parsimony  and  ex- 
travagance are  the  two  things  to  get  rid  of. 

Both  amendments  of  our  practice  are  quite 
attainable  if  both  Congress  and  the  Executive 
will  do  their  duty. 

Ambassador  to  London 

Mr.  Walter  H.  P.age  has  spent  most  of  his 
adult  life  trying  to  make  himself  interesting, 
through  various  publications,  to  the  public.  He 
has  worked  long  and  hard  at  this  employment — 
as  arduous  a one  as  there  is — and  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  he  has  succeeded  in  it. 

He  is  a very  interesting  man  indeed;  knows  a 
lot,  and  is  practised  in  imparting  it.  Moreover, 
he  is  conspicuously  a modem  person,  whose 
thoughts  have  been  busy  with  the  problems  of 
this  generation,  and  who  knows  the  facts  behind 
those  problems  intimately  and  accurately  as  few 
people  know  them. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  our  cousins  in  England 
will  like  Mr.  Page  and  find  his  presence  in  Lon- 
don beneficial  to  their  spirits  and  understandings. 
And  of  course,  since  he  is  a friendly  and  very 
social  man,  he  will  like  them  and  have  due  en- 
joyment of  life  in  their  society. 

Taking  Notice  of  Our  Governor 

Our  neighbor  the  Springfield  Republican , which 
looks  over  often  in  a friendly  way  to  observe 
what  is  going  on  across  the  Hudson,  has  thi.s  to 
say  about  the  people’s  foremost  representative  at, 
Albany : 

The  stock  of  Governor  Sulzer  of  New  York  is  not 
so  high  as  it  was.  He  has  reached  the  period  in  which 
his  constructive  ability  and  his  staying  power  are  to 
be  tested  relentlessly,  and  in  which  picturesque  man- 
ners no  longer  avail  to  meet  the  requirements  even 
of  the  daily  news.  For  a time  it  seemed  that  those 
who  had  biased  their  estimates  of  Sulzer  upon  the 
strong  suggestion  of  tlie  mountebank  in  the  manner  of 
his  Congressional  performances,  might  have  misjudged 
their  man  and  failed  to  appreciate  his  real  ability. 
Their  view  to-day  seems  less  wide  of  the  mark  than 
it  did  when  Governor  Sui-zeb  took  office.  But  the 
record  is  far  from  being  all  in. 

Y^,  the  record  is  far  from  being  all  in,  and  so 
is  the  Governor.  But  the  feeling  about  him  is 
about  as  the  Republican  says.  Observers  would 
be  less  anxious  if  it  were  not  that  his  pneumatic 
quality  exposes  him  to  coiLstant  risk  of  puncture. 

Junk 

We  record  with  pain  that  the  Los  Angeles 
Municipal  News,  to  which  Mr.  Bird,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, lately  pointed  in  a letter  to  the  Weekly 
as  an  example  of  a fair  and  truthful  newspaper, 
has  died. 

Its  trouble,  as  disclosed,  was  not  that  it  was 
too  good  to  live,  but  that  it  was  too  expensive. 
After  thirty-two  weekly  appearances  its  upright 
labors  were  discontinued  because — so  we  read — 
it  cost  $36,000  a year  and  yielded  no  revenue. 

But  $36,000  a year  is  so  moderate  a sacrifice 
in  the  cause  of  truth  that  there  must  have  been 
some  other  reason  for  stopping  this  honest  paper. 

Can  it  be  that  nobody  read  it? 

We  suspect  that  that  was  the  real  trouble. 

The  Answer 

The  levj'ing  of  an  income  tax  has  been  approved  by 
the.  Independent,  but  we  cannot  see  how  the  desired 
$100,000,000  or  $110,000,000  can  be  raised  by  a tax  of 
one  per  cent,  on  incomes  in  excess  of  $4,000,  even  if 
the  rate  be  graduated  upward  for  much  larger  in- 
comes.— The  Independent. 

It  can’t.  According  to  the  Treasury  estimates, 
1 per  cent,  on  incomes  from  $4,000  to  $100,000 
would  produce  $21,.W0,000.  and  4 x>er  cent,  on  in- 
comes exceeding  $100,000  would  yield  $28,000,000 
—a  total  of  only  $49,.mopO.  .or.  nearly  $3,000,000 
less  than  is  now  derived  frbni  the  sugar  tax  alone. 
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Of  Nerves  and  Space 

It  is  not  by  dint  of  professional  knowledge,  either 
medical  or  psychological,  that  the  Hermit  dares  set 
on  paper  his  remedy  for  the  nerves,  tense-drawn,  and 
quivering  under  the  discords,  suspenses,  and  delayed 
solutions  of  our  complex  modern  life.  It  is  rather  as 
one  sufferer  yearns  to  speak  to  the  next  of  his  symp- 
toms and  modes  of  relief.  None  will  deny  that  life, 
like  all  its  arts — music  and  painting,  molding  and 
building,  aye,  even  thought  and  its  expression — is  be- 
coming daily  more  and  more  difficult  to  “ play  up  to.” 
It  is  a time  of  high  tension  and  hard  tasks.  Our  par- 
tially directed  and  bewildered  efforts  are  recognized 
now,  for  good  or  for  evil,  as  an  independent,  creative 
task.  In  whatever  wise  it  may  be,  we  are  still  making 
life;  and,  let  us  face  the  fact,  we  are  making  it  higher 
and  better,  or  more  sordid  and  ignoble,  not  for  our- 
selves alone,  but  for  humanity  to  come.  Responsi- 
bility? Aye,  a terrible  one  and  yet  one  to  be  carried, 
not  dragged;  one  for  courageous  facing  of  all  the 
facts;  one  to  demand  our  entire  equipment  of  con- 
sciousness, feeling,  and  intuition.  But  in  the  end  it 
is  not  he  who  falls  fainting  in  the  fight  with  Destiny, 
not  he  who  bleeds  to  death,  still  struggling  to  his  feet, 
to  hit  back  just  once  more,  so  long  as  he  can  breathe, 
at  blind  Fate,  who  is  truly  defeated  by  life.  But  he 
is  defeated  who,  turning  from  the  sight  of  the  struggle, 
manages  to  keep  a mind  soft-padded  by  prejudice  and 
to  stroll  through  to  Death  unscathed. 

In  such  a mighty  battle  it  is  only  human  to  loss 
nerve,  now  and  again,  and  to  have  to  pause  to  catch 
breath  and  soothe  one’s  soul.  But  it  is  true  usually 
that  we  are  saved  only  by  a far  vision.  The  most 
maddening  pains  come  from  thinking  in  small  spaces. 
The  thought  gets  caught  in  a tiny,  geometrical  figure 
and  paces  round  and  round  there,  like  a lion  caught 
in  a net,  seeing  nothing  but  the  imprisoning  ropes. 
Back  and  forth  over  the  same  small  space  the  thought 
turns  till  the  soul  is  sick  and  giddy.  Then  it  is  time 
to  turn  to  the  wounded  body  and  say : “ But  the  world 
is  large;  if  this  same  chair  and  these  same  shut-in 
walls  invite  the  teasing  return  of  the  same  thought; 
if  from  the  hollows  of  tlie  same  pillow  the  insistent 
voice  reiterates  that  sleep  is  murdered  and  will  not 
rise  again,  then  it  is  time  to  turn  Hie  consciousness 
into  wider  ranges.  Remember  the  universe  is  not  con- 
tained in  one  room  nor  yet  one  land  nor  on  one  star. 
As  there  is  infinite  space,  so  there  is  infinite  possi- 
bility, and  none  has  yet  told  us  what  unsettlings  and 
new  ratings  the  trumpets  of  doom  may  announce.” 

An  old  Scotch  shepherd,  an  Knglish  writer  tells  us, 
who  had  lived  his  whole  life  under  the  open  sky,  was 
about  to  die.  His  troubled  wife  suggested  that  she 
call  in  the  rwtor  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  his  soul. 
“No,  no!”  he  answered,  “that  would  not  do  any 
good,  but  you  might  call  in  Sir  Robert  Ball  if  you 
knew  where  to  find  him.” 

There  is  a certain  close  relation  to  modern  life  in 
the  old  shepherd’s  answer.  He  knew,  from  sitting  out 
beneath  the  wintry  skies  at  night,  something  of  the 
wide  ranges  of  the  spirit,  and  he,  if  his  soul  were  to 
be  taken  account  of,  wanted  a man  who  had  lived  in 
the  infinite  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  If  the 
soul  was  to  escape  the  skin  at  last  and  go  a-wander- 
ing,  it  was  not  tlie  rector’s  walled-in  heaven  with 
pearly  gates  he  wanted  to  visit,  , but  the  great 
astronomer’s  innumerable  spheres,  whirling  through 
space. 

So  when  the  accustomed  chair  and  pillow  become  but 
the  ghosts  of  despondent  thought,  make  a bolt  for  the 
open.  Give  larger  rooms  for  consciousness.  There  is 
something  infinitely  soothing  in  a high-pitched  roof 
and  distant  walls.  Go  into  an  empty  cathedral  or  a 
big  and  vacant  church  and  look  up  and  around,  and 
the  turbulence  is  quelled,  and  soothing  comes  dropping 
from  the  lifted  space. 

But  better  yet,  go  stare  at  the  sea,  or  lie  long  hours 
looking  up  at  the  sky,  and  no  physical  disease,  no 
mental  anxiety  but  will  respond  somehow  to  space. 
A cheerful  and  easy-minded  lady,  upon  whom  the 
worst  blows  of  Pate  had  not  yet  knocked,  calling  on  a 
suffering  neighbor,  said:  “I  don’t  wonder  you  are  ill. 
Any  one  who  tries  as  hard  as  you  do  to  be  God  would 
have  to  be  ill.”  It  was  no  presumptuous  striving 
after  virtue  that  she  alluded  to  either,  but  the  over- 
anxious carrying  of  the  daily  burdens  of  life  that  only 
a God  could  bear;  burdens  whose  solutions  lay  be- 
yond the  guesswork  of  the  limited  intelligence;  even 
beyond  the  tenderness  of  the  failing  hunmn  heart. 
After  all,  except  in  the  field  of  virtue  where  we  know 
that  defeat  is  foreordained,  it  is  unwise  to  shoulder 
the  burdens  of  God.  Though  one  may  suffer  and  rage 
over  the  inequalities  of  human  life,  the  careless  hand 
with  which  ease  and  agony  are  sown,  one  can  but 
consumo  oneself,  and  the  insistent  ‘why’  of  the  uni- 
verse and  its  misery  is  never  stilled.  Somewhere 
beneath  the  outer  seeming  must  lurk  the  mitigating 
factor,  the  reprieve  we  have  not  seen.  From  the  out- 
side, none  can  tell  jmft'^hy  it  is  that  Ihe  fat  lady 
in  ^l^e  limousine |is  p&^  a^iTVed  i.n^^al^|pror  until 


she  can  hardly  waddle  from  the  door  of  her  vehicle 
to  the  top  step  of  her  dressmaker’s  establishment,  or 
why  the  heavy-lidded  girl  who  comes  in  to  fit  her 
should  have  a paralytic  father  and  a blind  mother 
as  well  as  six  younger  children  to  support  on  the 
twenty-five  dollars  a week  she  can  earn  by  working  in- 
doors ten  to  eleven  hours  a day  for  six  days  in  the 
week.  Who  can  say  what  it  all  means  and  how  it  can 
be  remedied?  Indeed,  when  one  begins  the  perpetual 
wrestle  with  the  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  nerves  give  way.  It  is  well  enough 
to  try  to  turn  the  shabby  facts  and  find  a silver  lining. 
This  gives  pause  from  pain,  though  never  health.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  there  just  chanced  to  be  in  that  little 
dress-fitter’s  refuge,  called  home,  some  consoling 
spiritual  factors.  It  happened  that  the  blind  mother 
and  the  paralytic  father  adored  her  and  that  the 
highest  ambition  of  all  the  younger  children  was  to 
help  her  along.  There  was  in  the  house  a consoling 
amount  of  sympathy,  trust,  love,  and  a touching  sense 
of  faith  and  desire  for  service. 

Has  one  caught  the  clue  to  the  sorry  scheme  then 
and  to  some  of  the  evils  of  the  world  when  one  says 
that  only  by  suffering  can  the  beast  of  prey  be  choked 
in  each  of  us  and  that  most  spiritual  quality,  pity, 
grow  in  its  place?  And  still  back  of  that  recurs  the 
question,  “ Why  should  an  infinite  good  create  such  in- 
finite evil  and  then  leave  such  frailly  manufactured 
creatures  to  cope  with  it?  The  question  resounds 
through  the  void  and  no  echo  ever  answers,  and  yet 
we  do  know  that,  after  all,  the  top  notch  of  misery 
and  failure  is  to  be  insensible  to  the  world’s  pain  and 
never  to  alleviate  it  ever  so  little. 

VV’hen  we  are  worn  with  facing  facts,  when  every 
inch  of  the  body  seems  covered  with  a network  of 
quivering  nerves,  we  may,  by  simply  enlarging  the 
spaces  in  which  the  mind  and  body  move,  grow  more 
largely  quiescent  and  gain  strength  for  our  next  set-to 
with  life.  If  we  but  peer  out  through  the  chinks  and 
crevices  of  this  prison  of  daily  custom,  we  shall  see, 
at  any  rate,  stars  and  moon  and  all  the  shifting 
scenery  of  infinitude,  where  surely  healing  has  place 
no  less  than  wounds.  If  we  do  but  “ open  and  intend 
the  eye,”  we  shall  become  aware  that  life  is  not  all 
of  a piece.  If  there  is  suffering,  there  is  delight;  and 
side  by  side  with  crucifying  agony  walks  the  joy  of 
creative  effort. 

Doubtless  who  bears  the  warfare  with  courage  un- 
relenting has  some  unseen  rewards.  Perhaps  he  hopes 
his  sons  “will  reap  incentive  from  each  wound.” 
Every  burden  bravely  borne  out  to  the  edge  of  doom 
may  be  a stone  In  the  foundation  of  a nobler  order 
of  life.  To  bear  this  thought  in  mind  is  tonic,  and  a 
little  soothing  loneliness  under  wide  skies  and  in 
face  of  vast  spaces  will  rest  the  teased  or  tortured 
mind  till  it  can  endure  again.  It  takes  no  more  than 
a sudden  resolve,  a spirit  of  will  to  pull  loose  from 
the  daily  round  and  go  where  eye  and  mind  can  roam 
over  great  spaces. 

There  is  refuge  to  be  found  on  the  top  of  a great 
wind-swept,  sliding  sand-dune,  where  never  a track 
of  man’s  invasion  may  stay,  and  where  a semicircle 
of  green  sea  writhes  roaring  round  the  cape,  while 
to  the  west  a crumbling  forest  dies,  slowly  strangled 
by  the  falling  sand.  Only  sea-gulls  and  clouds  move 
wheeling  across  space,  and  wild  duck  in  groups  turn 
dark  a spit  of  sand.  Tliere  one  becomes  stiller  and 
stiller,  almost  insensate,  intent  alone  on  hearing 
above  the  clamorous  sea  the  more  wistful  melody  the 
wind  plays  on  the  dying  forest. 

But  when  the  doors  are  shut  on  poisoning  thought 
and  one  enters  the  open  world  of  endless  possibility, 
one  must  be  sure  to  take  the  delighted  eye,  the  soul 
expectant  of  earth’s  healing. 

There  is  a little  song  an  English  rustic  poet  sang 
for  his  dead  friend.  To  repeat  it  while  the  eye  roves 
over  dimpled  landscape,  hill  and  vale  and  clustered 
orchards,  or  while  the  eye  plunges  into  depths  upon 
depths  of  blue  and  peace,  bedecked  with  spinning, 
scudding  clouds,  is  to  draw  breath  for  this  unending 
warfare  which  is  life. 

“He  loved  Thy  miracles 
With  all  his  force. 

Praising  Thee  daily  more  because  Thy  love 
Mellowed  the  woodland  with  the  soothing  dove. 
Set  linnets  in  the  gorse. 

Made  sweet  the  darkness  with  the  nightingale. 
That  we  might  find  his  comfort  in  the  vale. 

Though  seeing  not  its  source. 

Give  liim  again  to  hear  our  words, 

To  hear  the  birds. 

To  drink  the  landscapes’  distances 
With  those  deep  eyes. 

In  ecstasies 

At  finding  spread  around  him  everywhere 
The  everlasting  sameness  and  surprise.” 


Correspondence 

APPRECIATION 

Kansas  City.  Mo.,  March  iS,  tci3- 
To  the  Efiitnr  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sib, — This  is  written  to  compliment  you  upon  the 
two  editorials.  “Good  Morning”  and  “Good  Eve- 
ning.” in  the  Wkkkf.y  of  March  Ist. 

T think  your  diagnosis  not  only  correct,  but  very 
appropriate  at  this  time,  and  T think  your  character- 
ization of  Roosevelt  as  a “ charlatan  ” is  truth  plainly 
spoken.  Taft  failed  because  he  had  never  had  prac- 
tical training  in  polities  and  had  never  l)een  a student 
of  polities  or  political  economics.  He  talked  tariff 
reform  in  his  canvass  for  election  witlniut  any  eom- 

(> 


prehension  of  the  shackles  that  bound  his  party  to 
the  domination  of  the  most  selfish  and  exaggerated 
system  of  protective  schedules  ever  witnessed  in  any 
government.  I am,  sir, 

K.  K. 

GAiNBSvnxE.  Texas,  Ma^ck  13,  1913. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir, — ^I  must  congratulate  you  on  that  superb  in- 
augural number  of  Habpkk’s  Weekly.  I thought 
your  Arnold  Bennett  illustrated  issue  capped  the 
climax,  but  you  have  certainly  gone  one  better  and 
easily  won  the  national  trophy.  It  is  absolutely  im- 
possible for  one  to  express  full  appreciation  of  such  a 
remarkable  journalistic  feat. 

It,  however,  is  prophetic  of  the  significant  political 
changes  foretokened  by  the  induction  into  national 
life  of  the  present  splendid  administration.  Wilson 
and  his  rare  Cabinet  spell  “ Hope  ” in  big  letters  for 
our  great  republic. 

May  Habpeb’b  Weekly  grow  apace  with  the  marvel- 
ous strides  under  the  new  r(^gime. 

I am,  sir, 

Ernest  C.  Mobley. 


Nxw  Oia.KANS,  La..  March  S,  1913. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper' e Weekly: 

Sir, — ^It  did  not  require  the  excellent  editorial,  ex- 
pressing just  pride,  entitled  “ Public  Service  and 
Public  Journals,”  to  convince  a life-long  reader  of 
your  journal,  as  I have  been,  that  you  brought  Wood- 
row  Wilson  to  tlio  attention  of  the  nation,  and  did 
the  work  of  a ma.ster  in  holding  him  in  position  to 
receive  the  nomination  of  his  party  and  the  votes  of 
his  countrymen  for  the  Presidency. 

It  is  the  irony  of  politics  that  the  man  you  have 
effectively  opposed  for  President  should  have  wrought 
the  political  feat  that  gave  Wilson  the  nomination 
for  President  and  is  holding  a commanding  |>osition 
in  the  Cabinet.  I deem  it  the  blending  of  radicalism 
and  conservatism  that  on  Wilson  you  and  Bryan 
should  unite.  This  “blending”  of  opposing  forces  is 
but  another  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  compromise  in 
a republic. 

President  Wilson  appears  to  be  an  excellent  com- 
promise and  will  quite  probably  give  this  country  a 
liighly  satisfactory  administration. 

I am,  sir. 

Weekly  Reader. 

ASBXVIU.X,  N.  C.,  March  la,  1913. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sib, — Your  editorial  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Weekly  is  the  finest  specimen  of  journalistic  indepen- 
dence and  power,  and  your  supplement  the  finest  ex- 
ample of  journalistic-political  prognostication  yet  pro- 
duced in  American  history.  Long  life  to  you,  with 
ability  to  forecast  and  promote  true  reforms!  May 
you  outlive  the  woman-suffrage  lunacy,  and  look  back 
upon  it  with  serenest  humor! 

I am,  sir. 

Geo.  T.  Winsto.n. 

Carrollton.  Miss.,  March  8,  1913. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Fir. — ^WHien  you  first  suggested  the  president  of 
Princeton  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  I 
said  to  myself  that  is  ideal  hut  that  is  not  politics. 
Now  that  it  is  proven  to  he  both  ideal  and  good  poli- 
tics, too,  I want  to  congratulate  you  and  also  to  thank 
you.  For.  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  furnished  me  the 
opportunity  for  tlie  first  time  in  forty  years  to  vote 
for  the  successful  candidate  for  the  Presideney.  I 
began  in  South  Carolina  with  Greeley  in  1872.  I 
was  so  placed  in  1884  and  1802  as  not  to  be  able  to 
vote.  So  thi.s  last  vote  of  mine,  for  President  Wilson, 
is  my  first  successful  Presidential  vote.  I hope  you 
will  give  me  another  good  chance  in  1916. 

This  note  was  held  hack  until  Mr.  Wilson  should 
be  actually  inaiigiiratod,  for  I did  not  know  but  that 
something  might  happen  to  prevent.  For  I remember 
that  in  1876  we  oleoted  a President  and  he  did  not  get 
inaugurated.  But  now  I am  safe — ^my  vote  told.  For 
a good  many  years  I have  been  a diligent  reader  of 
Harper’s  Weekly,  but  have  never  enjoyed  the  edi- 
torial page  80  much  as  during  the  last  six  or  seven 
years. 

May  your  star  never  decline. 

I am.  sir, 

Wm,  Hayne  Leavell. 

THE  ARTICLIIS  ON  PAGE  SIX 

Port  Gibson,  Miss..  April  2,  1913. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sib, — Will  you  permit  me  in  this  way  to  thank  the 
writer  of  the  special  articles  on  page  6 of  the  Weekly, 
and  especially  for  the  one  “ Life’s  Pauses  ” in  the 
issue  of  March  15th.  I have  read  nothing  during  the 
past  year  (and  I have  read  no  little)  that  has  made 
such  a proLund  impression  as  some  of  these  articles, 
notably  the  one’s  entitled  “ 1'he  House  in  Order  ” and 
“ The  Passions  of  the  Soul,”  both  in  recent  numbers, 
and  the  one  mentioned  above.  They  express  for  me 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  are  coiistantlv  struggling 
Lr  utterance  and  failing  for  lack  of  acicquate  com- 
mand of  language.  Is  there  not  some  way  to  pre- 
serve them  in  |>ermanent  form?  A book  of  such  essays 
would  be  a ivorthy  contribution  to  the  achievements 
of  the  human  mind.  I am,  sir, 

W.  G.  Mabtiit. 


POST-OFFICE  INSPECTORS 

Marquettb.  Mich.,  March  16,  1913. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

SiK. — Til  is  [wiragraph  occurs  in  your  issue  of  March 
8tli.  “ By  iiost-odiee  inspectors,  to  be  sure,  every 
blessed  one  of  whiur.  is  a Ropubllean.” 

T think  upon  investigation  you  would  find  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  ])o.Ht-otliee  inspectors  were  for  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  I am  not  guessing.  I know  in  this  part 
of  the  country  it  was  absolutely  true,  as  a poll  of  the 
Chicago  office  showed  it. 

OriginaFft“rr>  j. 

PENN  STATE 
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Personal 

Frank  Irving  Cobb,  chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
New  York  World,  was  a great  baseball  player  while 
he  was  at  college,  in  Michigan.  During  vacations  he 
accumulated  strength  and  a little  extra  money  by 
“ working  ” in  a lumber  camp  and  playing  catcher  on 
the  camp  team.  (The  word  “working”  is  put  in 
quotation  marks  advisedly.)  Young  Cobb  and  his 
pitcher,  Flanagan,  formed  a splendid  battery,  and 
all  the  players  and  their  campmates  won  their  bets 
in  games  against  rival  camps  with  great  regularity. 
The  battery  worked  so  well  that  on  a certain  dull 
Saturday  they  were  hired  at  ten  dollars  each  and  ex- 
penses to  play  on  the  team  of  Svenson  & Stefans- 
soii,  a score  of  miles  away.  They  had  to  pretend  to 
be  Swedes,  of  course,  and  they  were  down  on  the  score- 
card  as  Larsen,  p.,  and  Olsen,  c. 

At  a dinner  in  Washington  not  long  ago  Mr.  Cobb 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Senator  Julius  C.  Bur- 
rows, of  Michigan,  and  found  him  a delightful  com- 
panion. Mr.  Burrows  seemed  to  find  the*  dignified 
young  editor  very  entertaining,  too,  especially  when 
the  talk  turned  to  baseball;  for  Mr.  Burrows  was  a 
“ fan  ” in  the  superlative  degree. 

“ The  boys  in  my  lumber  camp  have  a team,”  he  de- 
clared, “ that  has  never  been  beaten.” 

“ Didn’t  the  team  from  Svenson  & Stefansson’s 
camp  boat  them  some  years  ago.  Senator?”  asked  Mr. 
Cobb,  innocently. 

“No,  air!”  cried  Mr.  Burrows,  turning  hot  as  if 
the  battle  were  again  going  on  before  him.  “ No,  air! 
They  didn’t  beat  us.  Confound  ’em!  they  put  in  two 
ringers  as  a Ijattery  and  were  leading  our  boys  by 
seven  to  four  in  the  eighth  when  we  found  out  about 
it  and  ran  ’em  oflf  the  field  and  most  of  the  way 
home.” 

“The  score  was  seven  to  three,  wasn’t  it.  Senator?” 
asked  Cobb,  politely. 

“ No-o-o — ^yes;  I believe  it  was,”  Mr.  Burrows  ad- 
mitted. “That’s  so:  the  umpire  didn’t  allow  our 
fourth  tally  because  the  runner  didn’t  touch  second. 
But  how  did  you  know  the  score?” 

“ I was  there,”  said  Mr.  Cobb,  turning  the  left  side 
of  his  head  toward  Mr.  Burrows.  “See  that  scar? 
That’s  where  they  caught  me  with  half  a brick  as  I 
was  going  over  the  fence.  I was  Olsen.” 

One  thing  that  has  enabled  John  L.  Sullivan  to 
keep  his  hold  on  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the 
American  people  is  his  sterling  honesty,  his  senfte  of 
the  vital  importance  of  a contract. 

When  John  was  sent  out  to  Carson  City,  Nevada, 
by  the  New  York  World,  to  report  the  battle  between 
Corbett  and  Fitzsimmons  for  the  championship  of 
the  world,  the  regular  corps  of  war  correspondents 
from  his  paper  gave  him  a reception  in  the  Arlington 
Hotel.  When  everybody  had  been  introduced,  John 
sat  back  in  a big  armchair,  looking,  as  some  one  said, 
like  an  old  Roman  emperor  on  his  throne. 

“ Gentlemen,”  he  rumbled  in  his  most  earnest 
growl,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  become  the  owner  of  the 
paper — Gentlemen,  I want  this  report  of  this  fight 
to  be  the  greatest  account  of  a battle  that  was  ever 
put  into  publication — and  we’ve  all  got  to  put  our 
shoulders  to  the  wheel.” 

And  John  worked  hard  and  faithfully  as  a special 
reporter,  interviewed  the  principals  and  gave  his 
opinion  of  their  condition,  etc.  On  the  day  of  the 
contest,  he  kept  up  a running  fire  of  comment,  criti- 
cism, praise  or  blame,  from  the  moment  the  men  came 
into  the  ring  until  it  was  all  over,  all  of  which  was 
taken  down  verbatim  by  a stenographer  at  Ills  side. 
John’s  task  wras  really  completed  when  the  stimog- 
rapher  closed  his  book.  Thereupon  the  reporter  who 
was  going  to  edit  John’s  “ story  ” offered  him  their 
carriage  to  drive  wherever  he  chose. 

“ No,  thanks,”  John  rolled  out  in  his  deepest  bass. 
*’  No;  I’ve  got  to  get  my  article  in  shape.  I know 
you’re  all  right,  but  I’ve  got  to  see  that  there  are  no 
mistakes  in  it.” 

And  Sullivan  sat  by  the  reporter  for  three  long 
and  wearisome  hours,  until  the  very  last  word  was 
typewritten  and  put  on  the  wire. 

“Now  I can  go  as  far  as  I like — now  that  the  job 
is  finished,”  he  said ; “ but  the  only  'W’ay  to  finish  a 
thing  is  to  finish  it  entirely.” 

W1LI.IAM  Gibbs  McApoo,  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  is  never  quite  so  happy  as  when  he  is 
holding  the  steering-wheel  of  an  automobile  going  a 
mile  a minute. 

For  years  it  has  been  his  habit  to  meet  his  car 
at  the  Seventy-second  Street  station  of  the  Subway, 
and  rush  his  chauffeur  home  to  Irvington  so  fast 
that  his  hair  nearly  blew  off.  All  the  policemen  on 
the  way  know  Mr.  McAdoo,  and  greet  him  with 
cordial  smiles  as  well  as  salutes.  He  greets  them 
all  by  name,  and  they  seem  to  wish  him  more  power 
to  his  cylinders. 

“Aren’t  you  afraid  to  go  so  fast?”  asked  a guest 
whom  Mr.  McAnoo  took  up  to  Irvington  recently. 

“ Oh  no,”  he  said,  “ I’m  very  careful.”  And  so 
he  is ; although  no  nervous  person  could  ever  feel 
happy  while  he  drives.  Once  a German  express  train 
nearly  got  him  at  a blind  crossing;  but  after  smash- 
ing through  a gate  he  slewed  his  car  around  parallel 
with  the  train,  skimmed  along  the  ditch,  side  by 
side  with  the  train,  and  merely  got  a few  -dozen  hot 
cinders  from  the  locon^ive  down  is 

also  interesting  to  recal\^ha|  ^unjli  e ^inent 


specialist  warned  him  not  to  overtax  his  heart  he 
stood  up  in  a sling  and  was  hoisted  twenty- two  stories 
in  the  air  to  inspect  his  new  building.  He  does  not 
seem  to  be  acquainted  with  fear. 

Justice  John  W.  Goff,  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court,  who  conducted  the  trials  that  sent  police 
Lieutenant  Becker  and  his  gunmen  to  the  death- 
cells  and  is  still  trying  grafting  police  officials,  has 
a long  and  enviable  record  as  a discoverer  of  crime 
and  prosecutor  of  criminals.  His  able  and  fearless 
conduct  of  the  investigation  of  the  Lexow  Committee 
years  ago  gave  New  York  the  first  revelations  of  how 
wide-spread  and  deeply  rooted  in  the  police  department 
was  the  system  of  organized  corruption.  Yet  he  let 
slip  one  briber  of  the  police,  who  got  off  scot  free 
in  spite  of  the  clearness  of  the  evidence  against  him. 
Michael  F.  Calligan,  the  ancient  proprietor  of  a 
j)acking-box  factory  whose  bulky  wares  blockaded  the 
sidewalks  for  two  blocks  along  West  Broadway  and 
a side  street,  was  suddenly  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee under  sub^icena.  Michael  had  not  one  mo- 
ment to  engage  counsel,  and  he  looked  worried,  for 
it  was  notorious  that  the  police  would  not  let  him 
obstruct  traffic  without  paying  a good  price.  Yet  he 
smiled  affably  on  the  committee,  and  there  was  not 
a wrinkle  on  his  round,  smooth,  shining  face,  which 
■was  the  color  of  the  sunset  on  a clear  W’inter  day. 
He  swore  to  tell  the  truth  as  a witness,  and  in  the 
same  breath  denied  that  he  had  ever — so  help  himl — 
paid  one  cent  of  graft  to  any  policeman,  directly  or 
indirectly.  Mr.  Goff  handed  him  a paid  check,  and 
asked  him  whose  signature  was  on  it.  Michael  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  his.  Mr.  Goff  read  the  check: 
“ Pay  to  the  order  of  John  McGbeevt  [the  police 
captain  of  that  precinct]  fifty  dollars.” 

Silence  profound  and  sympathetic.  It  was  pitiful 
to  see  the  old  man  so  frightfully  trapped.  There 
could  be  no  escape. 

“ Now,  Mr.  Calligan,”  thundered  Mr.  Goff,  “ you 
remember  what  you  have  testified  here  upon  your 
solemn  oath,  before  this  committee  and  before  your 
Maker.  And  yet  you  admit  that  you  wrote  that 
check.  Now,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say?” 

Michael  looked  at  the  check  quizzically.  He  smiled 
at  the  senators  and  even  at  his  inquisitor.  Then  he 
threw  his  head  far  back,  and  his  pink  sunset  face 
broke  into  a broad  grin. 

“Hoh!”  he  roared.  “Hoh!  That’s  a jo-o-o-oke!” 
Senators,  reporters,  all  the  spectators  joined  in  a 
hearty  laugh  with  him. 

For  pierhaps  the  only  time  in  his  life  Mr.  Goff 
was  nonplussed. 

“Leave  this  place,  sir!”  he  commanded.  “Get  out 
of  here  before  something  happens  to  you!” 

Old  Caijjoan  flew.  His  ready  wit  had  saved  him 
from  a probable  term  in  prison. 

William  Muldoon.  long  the  champion  wrestler  but 
still  more  noted  as  the  rebuilder  of  broken-down  men, 
is  well  along  in  the  sixties,  but  he  is  still  as  quick 
as  a cat  and  strong  enough  to  throw  the  average  big 
man  across  the  room.  After  a popular  boxing-match 
recently,  Muldoon  was  sitting  at  supper  with  a 
friend,  when  a gigantic  young  fellow  who  had  had 
too  much  champagne  took  offense  because  Min.DOON 
had  happened  to  glance  at  him.  He  saw  the  gray 
hair  and  short,  gray  beard  of  the  old  champion,  and 
thereupon  picked  him  as  a victim.  Approaching  the 
table,  the  stalwart  3'outli  began  to  bellow  that  he 
was  a gentleman,  that  no  one  could  insult  him,  etc. 
Without  ever  ceasing  to  speak  to  his  friend  or  look- 
ing away  from  him,  Muldoon  drew  one  of  his  cards 
from  its  casd  and  handed  it  to  the  blusterer.  One 
look  was  enough.  The  man  fled.  MuLdOon  didn’t 
even  look  after  him. 

Miss  Genevieve  Clark,  the  charming  young  daugh- 
ter of  the  Speaker,  who  has  just  begun  her  chosen 
career  as  a newspaper  woman  by  writing  an  inter- 
esting account  of  a visit  to  the  Panama  Canal,  has 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  national  policies,  national 
politics,  and  national  politicians  that  would  be  as- 
tounding in  a mature  man.  If  she  ever  begins  to 
write  on  political  topics,  the  Washington  correspond- 
ents, past,  present,  and  future,  had  better  look  to 
their  laurels. 


kansas.  Ha;Ving  plenty  of  leisure,  he  employed  it, 
first,  in  learhing  the  river,  so  tliat  he  became  a first- 
class  pilot  for  the  boats  carrying  stone;  then  pres- 
ently in  learning  the  quarrying  and  building  business, 
and  embarking  in  it  as  a contractor.  He  built  the 
county  court-house  and  jail  at  Augusta,  Woodruff 
County,  Arkansas,  besides  other  structures.  His 
former  employer  wanted  to  take  him  in  as  a partner, 
but  the  young  doctor  declined.  He  had  accumulated 
five  thousand  dollars,  and  that  enabled  him  to  com- 
plete his  postgraduate  studies  in  Europe  and  prepare 
for  his  useful  career  in  New  York. 

When  Greek  meets  Greek,  sings  the  bard,  then 
comes  the  tug  of  war.  Also  when  German  meets 
German,  even  though  one  of  them  be  His  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  the  other  a mere 
farmer.  Helmuth  Sohst  rents  a farm  on  the  im- 
perial estate  of  Cadihen.  Three  times  has  Emp.  Wm. 
— as  the  Boston  pa|)er8  call  him — ordered  Sohst  to 
build  a new  dwelling  thereon  at  a cost  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  upon  Sohst’s  continuous  refusal 
has  sought  three  times  to  distrain  him.  The  tenant 
farmer  has  just  convinced  the  judges  at  the  Ebling 
Hessions  that  he  cannot  be  ejected  because  his  lease 
has  five  years  still  to  run.  Emp.  Wm,  is  annoyed. 
Hoch  der  Sohst! 

The  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus  has  bought  an  eighty- 
acre  country  place  in  Westchester  County,  New  York, 
fronting  on  Pocantico  lAike  and  adjoining  the  domain 
of  John  D.  RocKEFEtJ.EB.  Does  this  mean  that  Neigh- 
bor Rockefeller  may  become  a member  of  the  Bull 
Moose  yard? 

Poof  King  Alfonso!  Observers  at  Madrid  report 
that  his  appearance  has  become  ghastly;  also  that 
his  youngest  child.  Infanta  Maria  Christina,  now 
fourteen  months  old,  is  threatened  with  impediment 
in  speech  and  hearing  like  that  of  her  brother,  Don 
Jaime,  who  is  four  years  old.  The  Crown  Prince 
Alfonso,  nearly  six  years  old,  and  Infanta  Beatrice, 
not  quite  four,  are  said  to  be  normal. 

The  Misses  Eleanor  and  Jessie  Wilson,  daughters 
of  the  President^  are  devoted  enthusiasts  in  the  strug- 
gle to  obtain  shorter  hours  of  labor  and  better  hygienic 
conditions  for  factory-workers.  Miss  Eleanor  Wilson 
recently  made  a special  journey  to  Albany  to  address 
the  joint  l^islative  Committee  on  Labor  and  Indus- 
tries at  a public  hearing  upon  thirty-two  bills  intro- 
duced as  the  result  of  the  findings  of  the  New  York 
State  Factory  Investigation  Commission. 

If  there  could  be  any  question  as  to  whether  the 
heir  to  the  throne  or  its  mere  Prince  Consort  father 
is  of  more  importance  to  the  state.  Queen  Wilhelmina 
of  Holland  settled  it  very  practicaly  a few  days  aga 
The  Prince  Consort  was  lying  ill  in  the  Taunus  Moun- 
tains, and  the  Queen  was  to  depart  from  The  Hague 
at  half  past  seven  in  the  evening  to  go  to  him.  The 
time  came,  slipped  by,  was  long  past — and  yet  the 
train  stood  still.  Then  the  word  was  passed  among 
the  great  throng  of  Dutch  men  and  women  who  were 
waiting  to  cheer  their  sovereign  loyally  (m  her  way: 
“Sh-sh-sh!  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Juliana 
is  not  yet  asleep.  The  Queen  will  not  start  till  she 
sleeps.”  So  the  royal  maids-in-waiting  and  the  royal 
aides-de-camp  and  the  entire  royal  entourage  stood 
first  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other  and  hoped 
very  hard  until  ten  o’clock.  Then  little  Juliana’s 
restless  ^elids  fluttered  down  to  repose  at  last,  and 
the  crowd  enthusiastically,  though  gently,  cheered  the 
departing  train.  You  can’t  beat  the  Dutch. 

One  man’s  sport  is  another  man’s  undoing.  And 
no  more  striking  example  of  that  fact  can  be  found 
than  in  the  avocations  of  some  of  the  eminent  pianists 
of  the  day.  Ernest  Schelling,  American,  finds  re- 
lief from  the  hard  physical  labor  and  mental  ex- 
haustion of  long  study  and  practice  at  the  key- 
board by  riding  on  the  engines  drawing  the  fastest 
express  trains.  He  says  he  would  rather  ride  a horse 
and  would  especially  prefer  to  play  polo,  but  both 
these  sports  endanger  the  hands  and  fingers;  so  for 
excitement,  speed,  and  safety,  he  flies — ^to  locomotive 
cabs! 


The  Hon.  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Vice-President  of 
these  United  States,  is  slight  and  dapper,  with  plenti- 
ful iron-gray  hair  and  fighting  blue  eyes.  Baseball 
is  his  favorite  game,  but  he  has  smitten  the  golf-ball 
a few  times  and  intends  to  take  up  the  game  with 
Mrs.  Marshall,  from  whom  he  has  never  been  sepa- 
rated one  day  since  they  were  married,  sevent^n 
years  ago.  He  is  a Presbyterian,  as  were  bis  fathers. 
He  does  not  drink  wines  or  liquor  at  banquets,  yet 
he  puffs  an  occasional  cigarette.  He  says:  “I  sm^e 
good  cigars  when  my  friends  treat  me  and  bad  ones 
when  I buy  them  myself.” 


Max  Pauer,  the  German  virtuoso,  turns  to  boxing- 
gloves  and  a hearty  antagonist  for  his  fun  and  relief 
from  mental  strain.  There  are  no  love  taps  in  it, 
for  he  recently  knocked  out  a new-found  friend  in  a 
gymnasium  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  very  lightest 
sparring  is  perilous  to  thumbs  and  fingers,  and  haid 
hitting  is  almost  certain  to  sprain  them;  yet  Pauer 
— ^perhaps  guarded  by  some  unconscious,  psychic  fist- 
caution — goes  serenely  on  his  way  and  is  never  in- 
jured. Probably  if  either  artist  were  forced  to  re- 
sort to  the  other’s  sport  the  change  would  incapacitate 
him.  Behold,  we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made. 


Few  of  those  who  admire  the  skill  of  Dr.  John  A. 
Wyeth,  eminent  as  a surgeon  and  the  founder  of  the 
New  York  Polyclinic  Hospital,  are  aware  that  he  was 
a successful  contractor  and  builder  when  he  •was  a 
young  man.  When  he  was  newly  graduated  in 
medicine  and  surgery  and  hung  out  his  first  shingle 
at  Guntersville,  Alabama,  he  suddenly  became  panicky 
over  his  lack  of  actual  meperience  and  determined 
to  acquire  some  before  beginning  to  practise.  He  en- 
gaged himself  as  surgeon  with  a building  contractor 
who  had  a large  quarry  on  the  White  River  in  At- 
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If  it  is  especially  gratifying  for  a man  to  be  able 
to  order  the  programme  of  his  last  days,  then  Joaquin 
Miller,  the  Poet  of  the  Sierras,  must  have  finished 
his  course  in  serene  satisfaction.  A very  few  days 
before  the  end  he  wrote  a poem,  “ At  Pinal  Parting.” 
His  strength  remained  until  he  had  polished  it  to 
his  liking.  Soon  after  death  his  body  was  cremated 
at  Oakland,  California,  and  then  his  ashes — as  he  had 
directed— were  thrown  to  the  winds  from  the  hand- 
some monument  he  had  erected  k few  years  ago  upon 
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“THE  NEW  BOSSISM” 

President  Wilson’s  Concept  of  the  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  His  Office 
Has  Led  to  a Change  in  the  Relations  between  Executive  and  Legislature 

BY  A.  MAURICE  LOW 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT  FOR  'HARPERS  WEEKLY” 


HE  session  of  Congress  that  began 
at  tile  opening  of  this  week  will 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  memo- 
rable in  the  history  of  American 
politics.  I do  not  refer  especially 
to  the  fact  that  it  marks  the  full 
res-toration  to  power  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  after  it  has  been  so 
many  weary  years  in  opjiosition — 
althougli  that  is  memorable  enough — or  that  the 
session  was  called  for  tlie  purpose  of  revising  the  tariff 
in  compliance  with  the  popular  will,  which  alone  is 
signiticant  enough.  More  important  than  either,  it 
marks  the  beginning  of  what,  in  the  absence  of  a 
better  phra.se.  may  be  called  " the  new  Bossism,’*  the 
change  that  time  and  circumstances  have  made  neces- 
sary in  tlip  relations  between  the  two  great  co- 
ordinate branches  of  the  government,  the  executive 
and  th<*  legislative.  -Mr.  Wilson  signalizes  the  new 
n'gime  by  putting  the  new  bossism  into  operation. 

In  American  politics  the  word  boss,  like  the  word 
war  between  diplomats — as  the  late  .John  Hay  with 
inimitable  wit  once  remarked — may  not  be  used  in 
jiolite  society.  To  lie  a boss  is  disgraceful,  because 
bosses  usually  have  l>een  disgraceful,  disgraceful  men 
guilty  of  disgraceful  acts.  To  be  a boss  was  generally 
infamous,  to  lie  a hader  was  praiseworthy.  The  line 
between  the  boss  and  the  leader,  like  tiiat  between 
sanity  and  madness,  or  art  and  Futurism,  or  harmony 
and  discord,  is  so  fine  that  it  is  easily  passed,  and 
yet  not  so  fine  that  it  cannot  with  c<|ual  ease  be  recog- 
nized. It  is,  in  a word,  to  be  found  in  character,  and 
motive  is  the  controlling  force.  A boss  may  do.  at 
times,  as  much  good  as  a leader  and  serve  the  public 
as  faithfully,  but  that  is  because  he  has  a selfish  end 
in  view  and  the  public  gain  dovetails  with  his  own 
personal  or  political  advancement.  A leader  looks  to 
compensation  only  as  the  reward  for  having  served 
without  thought  of  personal  consideration. 

Tn  tiiis  sense  is  the  bossism  of  President  Wilson. 
He  has  seized  leadership  with  both  hands,  and  he 
holds  it  with  a firm  grasp.  It  is,  of  course,  too  early 
to  say  whether  it  will  be  wrested  from  him.  whether 
even  any  attempt  will  he  made  to  do  so,  but  that 
need  not  be  discu.ssed  now.  What  is  more  important 
for  present  consideration  is  the  new  freedom — the 
manner  in  which  the  President  has  lilierated  himself 
from  benumbing  tradition  and  brought  about  the  new 
bossism. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  President — certainly  no  Presi- 
dent within  our  recollection — has  taken  such  an 
active,  open,  and  frankly  public  part  in  the  formation 
of  a great  legislative  measure  as  Mr.  Wilson  did  in 
the  drafting  of  the  tariff  bill.  Such  a thing  even  a 
few  years  ago  wmild  have  been  impossible,  a few 
years  earlier  it  would  have  been  unheard  of,  and  had 
there  been  a President  courageous  or  audacious 
enough  to  attempt  it,  in  the  opinion  of  perhaps  a ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  it  would  have  presaged, 
if  not  the  end  of  the  world,  at  least  the  end  of  the 
system  of  government  of  the  United  States.  The 
projier  function  of  the  President,  as  then  conceived, 
was  to  be  not  a great  leader  but  a stout  party  man, 
and  there  is  a wide  difference  between  the  two.  His 
correct  attitude,  so  far  ns  Congress  was  concerned, 
was  to  try  to  influence  legislation,  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  measures  that  were  bad  or  to  attempt  to  secure 
those  that  were  good,  but  always  covertly,  keeping 
what  he  was  doing  as  much  hidden  from  the  public 
us  possible,  asking  favors  rather  than  insisting  that 
his  position  as  leader  gave  him  the  right  not  only 
to  demand,  but  also  to  command.  For  the  tradition 
was  still  virile  that  the  political  system*  was  built 
like  a great  ocean  liner  with  water-tight  compart- 
ments, and  if  the  walls  were  broken  down  ruin  was 
inescapable.  The  President  was  in  his  compartment 
and  Congress  in  theirs.  Each  was  sacred.  Nothing 
I’ongress  was  so  jealous  of  as  “ executive  encroach- 
ment ” or  “executive  interference”;  nothing  the 
President  resented  so  much  as  the  “ usurpation  ” hy 
Congress  of  “the  legitimate  functions  of  the  Presi- 
dent.” Each  of  these  co-ordinate  branches  kept  to 
itself.  The  President  might  bribe,  by  the  use  of 
patronage,  and  Congress  might  bully,  by  threatening 
to  withhold  appropriations  or  in  other  ways  emhar- 
rassing  the  President — the  »Senate  always  had  the 
cluh  of  refusing  to  confirm  appointments — but  that  was 
playing  the  game,  and  each  side  kept  within  its  prop- 
erly marked-out  sphere.  When  the  President  sealed 
the  fount  of  patronage  the  recalcitrants  might  abuse 
him,  but  they  had  no  ground  of  complaint,  for  bv 
immemorial  right  and  custom  spoils  were  the  Presi- 
dent’s to  bestow  as  he  saw  fit.  When  Congress  re- 
taliated, the  President  must  yield  or  fight,  according 
to  temperament,  but  it  was  all  done  according  to  rule, 
and  no  one  felt  that  any  unfair  advantage  was  taken. 

Under  that  system  it  was  impossible  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  very  much  with  legislation  in  its  initial 
stage;  in  fact,  it  was  not  proper  for  him  to  know  the 
details  of  measures  before  they  became  public  prop- 


1 ity.  Even  then  he  could  do  nothing  except  by  in- 
direction. Every  one  rememlM*rs  the'  sensation  that 
was  created  when  President  Cleveland  objected  to  the 
tariff  bill  and  in  forcible  language  expressed  his  dis- 
gust in  a letter  to  Representative  Catchings,  which  he 
read  from  his  place  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  That 
was  bitterly  and  forcibly  resented  as  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Cleveland  to  “ influence  legislation,” 
and  in  that  day  nothing  was  considered  more  per- 
nicious or  more  fraught  with  dangers  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people  or  the  permanence  of  political  institu- 
tions. Think  of  influencing  legislation  with  a single 
letter  written  after  a bill  has  passed  the  House!  One 
wonders  what  Mr.  (’Icveland  would  say  to-day.  Nor 
was  it  any  the  less  reprehensible  for  a hill  to  be 
iliafted  by  the  administration  and  sent  to  Congress. 
I well  remember  in  my  early  days  in  Washington,  also 
during  the  Cleveland  administration,  that  a Chinese 
exclusion  act  was  prepared  in  the  State  Department 
and  sent  to  Representative  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  was  to  introduce  it  in  the  House  as  the  spokes- 
man of  th  • administration.  The  Pacific  coast  mcm- 
lM*rs  were  opposed  to  the  bill  and  the  Chinese  policy 
of  the  President,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  create 
a sensation  because  it  was  discovered  that  the  bill 
Mr.  Scott  offered  was  written  on  State  Department 
foolscap.  Hero  was  conclusive  evidence  of  the  danger- 
ous lengths  to  which  the  President  had  gone;  actually 
he  had  dir  -cted  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  expert 
advisers  to  draw  a bill  dealing  with  the  treaty  rela- 
tions of  the  government,  and  had  the  unblushing 
(ffrontcry  to  give  it  to  a member  of  Congress  to  in- 
troduce in  the  House,  just  as  if  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  President  not  only  to  execute  the  laws,  but  to 
make  and  pass  them.  As  free-born  Americans  jealous 
of  their  sacred  rights  and  heritages,  of  course  they 
had  to  show'  their  utter  detestation  of  “ executive  en- 
croachment.” 

1 doubt  if  the  public  at  that  time  would  have  sanc- 
tioned the  President  interfering  in  the  details  of 
legislation.  Nourished  on  the  theorv  of  Congress 
i»eing  a co-ordinate  but  independent  body,  it  would 
have  come  as  a shock  to  the  public  to  learn  that  the 
President  was  endeavoring  to  have  the  provisions  of 
a measure  arranged  to  suit  his  ideas  of  what  w’as 
})roper.  The  duty  of  the  Pre.sident  was  to  approve 
or  veto,  but  jiot  to  assist  Congress.  If  he  approved, 
he  shared  with  Congress  whatever  praise  or  blame  the 
country  was  w’illing  to  apportion,  although  often  he 
could  escape  censure  by  declaring  that,  while  the 
measure  did  not  fully  meet  his  approval,  he  consented 
to  its  becoming  law'  because  the  good  features  out- 
weighed the  bad.  If  he  vetoed  it.  his  duty  was  done 
and  Congress  had  to  stand  the  full  responsibility. 

The  veto  was  supposed  to  make  the  President  mas- 
ter of  Congress,  but  at  best  it  was  a clumsy  w'eapon. 
Would  the  President  veto  the  bill  ? Congress  could 
find  out  after  it  had  passed  the  hill,  but  not  before, 
liecause  there  was  never  any  certainty  that  the  Presi- 
dent might  not  change  his  mind.  Presidents  have 
played  w'itJi  the  veto  as  with  other  things;  they  have 
.sometimes  weakly  yielded  to  pressure  or  been  per- 
suaded that  the  goo<l  of  the  party  required  signature 
when  a veto  was  clearly  indicated;  they  had  trimmed 
too  closely  to  the  ever-varying  breeze  of  public  opinion, 
as  they  caught  it.  to  kill  legislation.  And  it  is  always 
easier  to  stop  a leak  than  it  is  to  dam  a torrent. 
Congress  miglit  know'  that  the  President  disapproved 
of  a bill,  but  it  trusted  to  luck  to  overcome  his 
scruples  or  his  judgment,  and  time  wjis  always  an 
clement  in  favor  of  Congress  and  against  the  Presi- 
dent. Months  must  elapse  before  a great  measure 
like  a tariff  bill  could  be  passed,  and  in  that  time 
who  knew'  what  might  happen?  The  President  might 
need  the  help  of  the  very  man  w'hom  he  was  at  tliat 
time  opposing,  matters  even  weightier  than  the  tariff 
might  compel  attention  and  force  the  President  to 
sign  the  bill  without  the  due  consideration  to  which 
it  w'as  entitled;  the  long  contest  might  break  down 
the  President’s  resistance,  or  the  country  might  be- 
lieve anything  was  better  than  the  eontinued  uncer- 
tainty and  agitation.  Effective  as  .the  veto  or  the 
fear  of  the  veto  might  be.  often  it  lost  much  of  its 
effectiveness  because  it  was  used  too  late. 

President  Wilson  has  put  the  machinery  of  the 
veto  in  working  order  before  it  has  anything  to 
operate  on.  He  begins  at  the  beginning,  which  is  al- 
ways much  simpler  tlian  to  liegin  at  the  end.  Be- 
lieving that  it  is  his  duty  as  the  leader  of  the  party 
as  well  as  the  President,  who  represents  not  any 
party  but  the  whole  people,  to  become  familiar  with 
the  details  of  the  hill,  so  that  he  may  know  before 
it  is  introduced  in  the  House  whether  it  meets  with 
his  approval,  he  freely  consulted  with  Mr,  Underwood, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  also  with  Senator  Simmons,  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  the  tariff  committee  of  the  upper 
house,  and  he  formed  the  connecting  link  between 
the  two  houses  and  brought  the  chairmen  to  work  in 
harmony.  If  President  ^X’il8on  had  done  nothing  else 


he  would  have  rendered  a great  public  service.  In 
the  past  the  House  made  a tariff  bill  and  the  Senate 
luilled  it  to  pieces  and  rebuilt  it  according  to  its  own 
peculiar  ideas  ot  what  a scientific  tariff  bill  ought  to 
be.  A tariff  bill  must  first  see  the  light  of  day  in  the 
House  liecause  that  is  mandatory  under  the  Consti- 
tution, but  the  Constitution  permits  the  Senate  to 
amend  a tariff  bill  in  the  same  way  that  it  can  any 
other  measure,  and  the  Senate  has  always  given 
liberal  construction  to  the  power  of  amendment. 
After  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  had  spent 
many  weeks  in  hearings  and  exhausted  all  possible 
information  and  then  discussed  the  bill  at  great  length 
in  the  House,  the  Senate  went  through  the  same  per- 
formance. The  testimony  taken  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee was  printed  and  available  for  the  use  of  the 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee,  but  that  did  not 
satisfy  them.  The  Senate  had  a habit  of  thinking 
that  it  knew  more  about  the  tariff  than  the  House, 
and  to  show  its  contempt  for  the  House  it  held  hear- 
ings and  went  about  its  w'ork  as  if  it,  and  not  the 
House,  was  the  real  tariff-making  power  of  Congress. 
And  usually  it  was.  Most  of  the  tariff  bills  of  mod- 
ern times  liave  In-en  made  by  the  Senate  rather  than 
the  House.  The  Senate,  being  a smaller  and  more 
eohesive  body  than  the  House,  was  able  to  say  to  the 
House;  “Take  our  bill  or  there  will  be  no  bill,”  and 
there  was  nothing  left  for  the  House  except  to  make  a 
wry  face  and  swallow  what  tlie  Senate  was  pleased 
to  offer. 

The  Senate  will  not  ilominate  the  present  bill.  The 
Finance  Committee  has  agreed  that  hearings  will  be 
merely  a waste  of  time,  and  the  delay  that  would  have 
followed  after  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  House 
will  he  saved,  for  which  every  one  will  be  thankful. 
The  Senate  has  resisted  “ e.xecutive  encroachment,” 
but  it  has  not  scrupled  to  encroach  upon  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  House.  That  body,  as  the  direct  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  was  intended  to  control  the 
purse,  tp  say  how  it  should  be  filled  as  well  as  how 
it  should  lie  emptied,  and  it  was  the  theory  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  that  the  Senate  would  be 
content  to  acquie.sce  in  the  judgment  of  the  people  as 
expressed  through  their  representatives.  In  recent 
years  the  Senate  has  exercised  a greater  control  over 
the  purse  than  the  House,  and  while  both  tariff  and 
appropriation  bills  have  originated  in  the  House  they 
have  liecome  laws  by  the  permission  of  the  Senate, 
with  sundry  amcndnients. 

It  is  typical,  not  only  of  the  changed  relations  ex- 
isting between  the  President  and  Congress,  but  also  of 
the  greater  place  the  President  now  occupies  as  the 
direct  representative  of  the  people,  that  he  insisted 
upon  his  right  to  take  part  in  tariff  making.  Whether 
for  good  or  evil  the  Constitution  has  been  amended 
by  the  people  themselves,  and  not  through  the 
machinery  of  convention  or  the  legislatures.  It  is  to 
the  President  the  people  now  look  rather  than  to 
Congress;  it  is  the  President  who  is  now  supposed  to 
he  able  to  shape  legislation  to  satisfy  the  demand 
made  by  the  people.  The  former  belief  that  the  Presi- 
dent is*  merely  reauired  to  recommend  and  that  Con- 
gress need  treat  his  recommendation  w'ith  no  more 
deference  than  the  memorial  of  a board  of  trade  is 
obsolete,  and  finds  favor  only  with  those  persons  who 
are  proud  to  call  themselves  old-fashioned.  The 
position  in  which  the  President  has  been  placed  by 
the  silent  revision  of  the  Constitution  is  this:  The 
President  must  be  able  to  formulate  a policy,  and 
having  formulated  it  he  must  make  Congress  execute 
it;  if  Congress  is  rebellious,  the  duty  of  the  President 
is  to  put  down  rebellion;  if  force  is  necessary,  he  must 
obtain  it  as  he  would  a volunteer  army  required  to 
quell  insurrection — that  is,  by  an  appeal  to  the  people 
to  come  forward  and  do  service.  If  Congress  is  mu- 
tinuous,  the  President  has  only  to  appeal  to  the  people 
to  lie  sustained,  and  the  support  will  not  be  w'ithheld 
if  what  the  President  advocates  has  popular  approval. 
Congress  does  not  dare  contumaciously  to  oppose  the 
President  unless  it  feels  very  sure  that  the  people  are 
with  it  rather  than  with  the  President. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  this  change  should  have 
been  brought  about,  in  fact  it  is  surprising  only  that 
it  has  been  so  long  in  coming.  In  American  politics 
the  President  is  the  one  national  figure.  Members  of 
Congress  are  local.  Senators  represent  their  states. 
The  President  represents  neither  district  nor  state, 
but  every  district  and  every  state  and  all  the  people. 
Members  of  the  House  can  evade  or  escape  responsi- 
bility by  throwing  it  on  fellow-members  or  the 
Senate,  Senators  can  hide  behind  the  House  or  them- 
selves. For  the  President  there  is  no  such  convenient 
whipping-boy.  He  stands  single.  Every  act  of  the 
President  is  known  and  unshared  by  any  one.  Having 
clothed  the  President  with  responsibility,  the  people 
now  insist  that  he  shall  be  given  the  power  effectively 
to  make  his  authority  felt.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  Mr. 
Wilson’s  view,  and  he  is  acting  accordingly,  with  full 
appreciation  of  the  tremendous  responsibility  which 
he  thereby  assumes. 
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SHAW  AND  THE  MODERN  DRAMA 


BY  JOHN  JAY  CHAPMAN 


Editorial  Note. — IVe  puhUnh  Mr.  Chapman^H  vicira 
about  Shaw  not  because  we  indorse  them,  but  be- 
cause  they  make  good  reading.  H'c  think  Mr.  Chap- 
man is  unjust  to  Shaw,  and  to  the  large  public  which 
enjoys  and  admires  him.  We  believe  that  he  is  mis- 
taken in  attempting  to  trace  any  connection  between 
the  indisputable  popularity  of  Shate’s  plays  and  the 
characteristics  of  an  age  which  Mr.  Chapman  believes 
to  be  increasingly  corrupt.  Rut  his  article  is  interest- 
ing, and  it  is  written  with  an  engaging  vivacity  and 
fervor.  Those  who  feci  as  he  does  about  Shaw  will 
enjoy  it;  those  who  differ  with  him  vnll  perhaps  enjoy 
tt  even  more. 


WANNY’S  FIRST  PLAY,”  by  George 
J Bernard  Shaw,  has  the  first  requi- 
site of  a play  in  that  it  is  very 
entertaining  — “diverting”  would 
be  the  old-fashioned  word.  It  is  a 

i lively,  and  even  boisterous,  bur- 
lesque, and  would  Im?  a perfect 
sample  of  good  burlesque  'n'riting  if 
the  humor  of  it  were  always  good 
humor,  and  if  some  sort  of  ethical  purpose  were  not 
from  time  to  time  rubbed  in. 

The  theme  of  the  play  is  happy.  The  hero  and 
heroine  are  the  commonplace  offspring  of  middle-class 
British  tradesmen;  their  fathers  have  been  partners 
in  business  for  years,  and  their  Indrothal,  which  has 
taken  place  before  the  play  opens,  is  but  a part  of  the 
humdrum  world  in  which  their  lives  are  to  be  spent. 
An  interruption  to  the  idyll  takes  place,  owing  to  the 
following  circumstances:  The  hero,  through  a fight 
with  a policeman,  has  got  himself  locked  up  for  a 
fortnight;  the  heroine,  in  a fit  of  high  spirits,  has 
gone  alone  to  a dance-hall,  and  has  there  become  in- 
volved in  a “ raid  ” of  the  place.  Thus  the  heroine 
has  also  been  incarcerated  for  the  same  two  weeks 
as  the  hero.  The  discovery  of  these  two  escapades 
throws  both  families  into  convulsions  of  horror;  and 
each  of  the  four  parents  of  the  lovers  exhibits  a dif- 
ferent and  amusing  variety  of  wounded  conservatism. 

The  nature  of  the  hero’s  escapade  has  not  been  inno- 
cent, and  it  brinn  into  the  play  a young  woman  of 
the  streets  in  whose  company  he  has  been  arrested. 
The  heroine’s  escapade  has  been  innocent,  but  brings 
into  the  play  a Frenchman  in  whose  company  she  has 
been  arrested  and  whose  appearance  gives  rise  to  in- 
finite equivocation  and  innuendo.  Both  Frenchman 
and  street  lady  are  as  entertaining  as  they  can  be, 
and  every  part  in  the  play,  as  it  is  given  at  the 
Comedy  Theater,  New  York,  is  played  to  perfection — 
including  the  one  remaining  character  of  a young 
butler,  who  turns  out  in  the  end  to  be  the  brother 
of  a duke.  This  butler,  by  the  way,  is  finally  married 
off  to  the  heroine — after  not  quite  sufficient  prepara- 
tion of  the  audience  for  such  a d&noument. 

Nothing  could  be  more  admirable  than  this  plot  as 
a skeleton  for  a burlesque.  It  is  obvious,  conven- 
tional, symmetrical,  and  just  new  enough  to  awaken 
in  any  audience  agreeable  anticipations.  I forgot  to 
mention  that  Iwforc  the  curtain  goes  up,  and  after  it 
comes  down,  there  are  some  gentlemen  who  appear 
on  the  stage  and  discuss  the'  merits  of  the  play — one 
being  dressed  in  fancy  costume  and  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  traditional  artistic  feeling  of  Europe  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  others  being  types  of  the 
British  dramatic  critic  of  the  present  day.  To  my 
mind  this  prologue  and  epilogue  were  not 'successful, 
because  they  were  not  clever  enough.  Something 
dragged,  and  one  wished  the  talkers  would  stop.  But 
the  dramatic  idea  of  this  prologue  and  epilogue  was 
admirable.  The  play  itself  is  interesting  from  begin- 
ning to  end  and  shows  well  enough  that  a conversa- 
tion play,  with  a well-set-up,  cast-iron  frame  Itehind 
the  characters,  is  a good  kind  of  play.  It  holds  its 
own;  it  pleases.  And  one  may  remark  incidentally 
that  the  Greek  drama  very  often  de^nds  on  the  same 
arrangement  for  its  success — cast-Von  plot  behind, 
character-talking  in  front. 

Shaw  is  a sincere  playwright,  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  fluffy  mediocrity  of  the  old  plays,  and  of 
the  old-style  acting  which  Shaw’s  drama  supplanted, 
we  cannot  help  being  grateful  to  him.  He  has  revolu- 
tionized English  acting.  He  has  produced  actors  who. 
within  their  rather  narrow  limits,  are  as  good  as 
French  actors.  Shaw  is  a sincere  artist;  he  writes 


for  himself  and  to  satisfv  himself.  He  has  thus  re- 
discovered one  of  the  psychological  secrets  of  art.  The 
way  to  interest  the  world  is  for  a man  to  write  for 
him.self.  Shaw’,  as  a man,  is  interested  in  the  con- 
trasts and  incongruities  of  ethical  theory  which 
modern  (perhaps  all)  life  shows.  His  mind  is  satis- 
fied when  he  has  apprehended  the  irreconcilable  con- 
flicts in  the  world  of  morality.  As  an  artist  he  is 
satisfied  when  he  has  successfully  presented  one  or 
some  of  these  conflicts.  He  really  seeks  nothing  be- 
yond this  in  his  art;  and  yet  the  fact  that  he  came 
into  notice  as  a social  agiititor  has  left  its  heavy 
trace  on  his  art:  it  makes  him  preach. 

Whether  it  l>e  preaching  or  poetry,  however,  Shaw’s 
work  has  got  him  the  attention  of  the  world.  Any 
group  of  educated  i)eople  anywhere  will  be  thrown 
into  excited  discussion  by  almost  any  bit  of  Shaw’s 
w^ork.  This  shows  not  only  that  Shaw  is  a very 
powerful  and  remarkable  being,  but  also  that  his 
work  bears  a peculiar  and  vital  relation  to  the  passing 
moment.  Some  people  think  that  Shaw’s  purpose  is 
to  amuse  the  fools  and  to  l)ewilder  the  thinkers.  My 
own  belief  is  that  Shsw  wants  merely  to  get  heard  of 
and  to  make  money.  Socialism  and' play-writing  arc 
his  rattle.  When  he  was  young  and  poor  he  agitated 
it  loudly;  and  now  that  ho  is  rich  and  famous  he 
knows  how  to  do  nothing  else  except  to  work  this 
rattle.  You  cannot  say  he  is  a man  without  heart: 
he  is  the  kindliest  of  men.  But  he  is  a man  without 
taste  or  reverence.  He  does  not  know  that  there  are 
things  which  cannot  be  made  funny.  He  is  a mart  in 
whose  composition  something  is  left  out.  You  cannot 
blame  him,  any  more  than  you  can  blame  the  color- 
blind. He  is  beauty-blind,  and  amuses  himself  with 
seeing  w'hat  grotesques  he  can  pick  out  of  the  carpet 
of  life. 

The  objections  to  Shaw  are  thus  seen  to  be  not 
dramatic,  but  personal,  and  again,  in  a sense,  not  per- 
sonal, but  generic  and  of  the  age.  Shaw’s  crude  and 
cruel  treatment  of  humanity — all  done  in  the  name 
of  Fabianism  (whatever  that  is),  the  somewhat  loath- 
some touch  of  the  social  reformer  who  has  worn  off 
the  fine  edges  of  his  feelings  by  contact  with  grossness 
(we  find  this  touch  sometimes  in  a certain  type  of 
clergyman),  keep  sending  chills  of  an  unpleasant 
kind  through  a sensitive  auditor,  and  chills  of  a very 
agreeable  kind  through  the  auditor  who  is  deficient 
in  human  feeling  or  deficient  in  artistic  experience. 
I suppose  the  fault  of  Shaw  is  like  the  fault  of  Ibsen. 
Ibsen  is  not  content  unless  he  has  rasped  our  feelings. 
Shaw,  to  be  sure,  c.an  laugh,  and  is,  to  my  mind,  a 
thousand  times  a lietter  man  and  better  artist  than 
Ibsen,  who  can  only  scowl.  But  Shaw  has  Ibsen’s 
meth^.  It  was  Ibwn  who  first  found  out  that  the 
public  w’as  callous.  Ibsen  reasoned  thus:  “If  you 
want  to  give  emotion  to  the  average  playgoer  you 
must  take  a rusty  blade  from  an  old  razor,  attach  it 
to  a brick,  and  therewith  suddenly  shave  off  one  of  a 
man’s  toes.  That  is  art.”  Shaw  has  the  same  rake- 
aiid-saw  theory.  He  cannot  mention  adultery  (and  it 
is  his  chief  theme)  without  seeming  to  soil  the  whole 
of  human  nature  in  doing  so. 

In  all  this  obtuseness  Shaw  is  a child  of  the  i^e, 
and  his  popularity  depends  upon  this  very  crudity. 
If  Shaw  should  touch  human  nature  with  the  loving 
hand  of,  say,  Molif>re.  or  present  his  characters  in  the 
transparent  and  pleasing  atmosphere  of  sound-hearted 
humanity,  his  peculiar  audience  to-day  would  not 
understand  him.  He  would  lose  his  charm  for  his 
public;  I say  not  for  all  the  public  (witness  the 
charming  plays  that  succeed),  Wt  for  his  public. 
Whatever  Hamlet  may  have  intimated  to  the  contrary, 
caviare  is  what  half  the  million  wants  to-day.  We 
must  have  mustard  at  every  course.  We  like  the  but- 
ter to  be  a little  rancid,  and  humor  seems  flat  unless 
it  contains  just  a little  tang  of  doubt  as  to  the  funda- 
mental truth  of  virtue  and  honor.  Such  a public  takes 
the  romance  out  of  its  theater;  and  the  loss  is  par- 
ticularly visible  in  the  romantic  rOles — namely,  in 
the  voting  characters. 

“ Fanny’s  First  Play  ” contains  four  admirable 
middle-aged  persons,  kindly  handled — three  of  them 
could  not  l)e  better.  I'he  fourth,  the  religious  woman, 
is  only  painful  because  she  is  rendered  unkindly. 
Shaw  is  afraid  that  we  shall  not  see  the  point  unless 
he  overdraws  her  a little.  Some  people  tell  me  that 
Mrs.  Knox  is  not  intended  to  l)e  a caricature,  but  a 
serious  portrait  of  humanity.  This  amotints  to  say- 
ing that  Shaw’s  harshness  comes  from  the  lack  of 


line  perception,  not  from  malice.  It  may  be  so;  but 
Mrs.  Knox’s  portrait  remains  a caricature.  But  the 
young  people!  The  mushy  boy;  the  flat  heroine,  who 
“ sees  life  ” as  it  were  by  accident,  and  then  takes 
the  bit  in  her  teeth  and  proclaims  some  sort  of  half- 
considered  “ freedom.”  She  is  supposed  to  be  very 
virtuous,  yet  her  virtue  is  not  agreeable;  she  is  sup- 
posed to  be  innocent,  yet  somehow  she  seems  corrupt. 
What  is  it  that  these  young  persons  lack?  Why,  they 
lack  feeling.  The  girl  has  no  gospel:  she  is  a bold- 
faced jig.  She,  really  isn’t  a character  at  all.  but  is 
like  a face  drawn  with  one  scratch  of  chalk,  which 
shows  only  a single  eye  and  Imt  half  an  ear.  The  boy 
hero  is  a puppy  without  sentiments.  The  butler  is 
perhaps  intended  to  typify  wisdom  and  goodness. 
One  cannot  tell.  As  a butler  of  comedy  he  is  perfect. 
I.s;t  us  leave  him  at  that. 

During  the  performance  that  I witnessed  I ob- 
served about  fifteen  young  girls  sitting  in  the  row  in 
front  df  me,  who'  devoured  all  this  medley  of 
twentieth-century  confusion  with  eyes  of  rapturous 
interest.  They  were  the  graduating  class  from  a 
fashionable  school,  and  this  was  part  of  their  “ finish- 
ing.” Their  parents  in  Oshkosh  and  Patagonia  will 
be  delighted  when  the  mail  brings  them  word  that 
the  school  is  keeping  their  daughters  in  touch  with 
European  culture.  It  must  be  rememliered  that  the 
most  corrupt  touch  in  the  play  consists  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  supposed  to  be  written  by  a young  girl. 
Hence  girls  flock  to  see  it. 

And  this  recalls  to  me  a strange  thing  that  has 
been  happening  for  some  years  past  to  the  young 
girls  in  New  York  City.  The  dress  and  carriage  of 
the  just-grown-up  misses  there,  I mean  of  the  fashion- 
able ones,  are  such  as  to  suggest  an  ambition  on  their 
part  of  seeming  to  be  worse  than  they  are.  The  ex- 
pression of  their  faces — ^which,  by  the  way,  are  often 
painted — is  what  the  older  dramatists  would  have 
designated  as  “ wanton.”  And  yet  a baby  freshness 
and  youthful  emptiness  peeps  through  the  veneer  of 
crime.  Surely  this  class  of  boarding-school  girl  is  a 
strange  product  of  contemporary  life. 

I suspect  that,  at  maturity,  some  of  these  girls  may 
be  found  in  the  divorce  courts,  whether  as  parties  or 
as  co-respondents.  The  row  of  them  that  watched 
“ Fanny’s  First  Play  ” took  the  play  seriously — ^viz.,  as 
a very  good  joke.  And  every  time  a reference  to 
adultery  was  made  by  the  actors,  the  girls  giggled 
in  a knowing  manner.  At  one  of  the  wittiest  points 
in  the  play,  where  the  butler  gives  a tip  to  the  French- 
man to  the  effect  that  the  little  street  lady  is  what  in 
France  is  so  decently  and  accurately  called  a fille  de 
joie,  my  whole  row  of  young  ladies  burst  into  uncon- 
trollabl'e  gaiety,  as  if  they  had  never  heard  anything 
more  lively. 

Now  what  did  these  girls  know  about  the  world  (so 
much  more  than  I did),  that  they  laughed  at  a sally 
which  rather  shocked  me?  How  did  they  ever  get  so 
far  along  in  a knowledge  of  the  demi-monde?  And 
were  they  right  in  seeing  a good  picture  of  life  in 
the  crude  and  blatant  immorality  of  Shaw?  The  fact 
is  that  these  girls  are  not  only  being  corrupted  but 
deceived.  Their  feather-braineil  parents  and  guar- 
dians are  feeding  the  creatures  to  Moloch  and  As- 
larte  because  it  is  fashionable  to  be  immoral.  No 
doubt  therr  could  be  found  among  these  very  inno- 
cents many  girls  who  would  like  to  remain  honest 
women,  even  in  thought,  if  they  had  but  known  such 
a thing  were  possible  in  modern  days.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting and  yet  awful  glimpse  into  every-day  life 
that  we  get  through  the  minds  of  these  virgins.'  The 
play,  the  name  of  the  play,  and  the  presence  of  the 
girls — all  these  elements  are  symptomatic  and  inevi- 
table. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  there  has  been  a ^eat 
demand  in  Europe  for  coarse  literature,  obvious, 
crude,  and  bold — fitted  for  the  appreciation  of  luxuri- 
ous and  materialistic  persons,  of  ignorant  persons,  of 
fatigued  j>ersons.  New  wealth  joined  forces  with 
effete  culture  in  search  of  sensation.  The  increasing 
demand  for  piquancy  which  such  an  audience  implies, 
led  to  an  ever-increasing  grossness  of  conception  on 
the  part  of  the  artists.  Wherever  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  were  concerned,  this  intensification  led,  of 
course,  to  pictures  of  female  depravity  at  younger 
and  even  younger  ages.  It  seems  as  if  the  limits  of 
indelicacy  had  now  been  reached  by  this  school  of 
play-writing  (unless  childhood  is  to  be  attacked),  and 
we  may  expect  an  emotional  revival. 


SONG  OUT  OF  GLOUCESTER 


BY  ETHEL  TALBOT  SCHEFFAUER 


The  great  gold  moon  lifts  looming  up  beyond  the 
dusky  reef — ' ' 

The  dusky  reef. 

The  shoaling  reef. 

The  dusky,  treacherous  reef! 

The  hollow  wind  in  sail  and  shroud  sings  witli  a 
sailor’s  tune: 

He  lifts  aloft  the  little  boats  as  in  the  wofxls  a 
leaf; 

The  fish  will  fear  the  nets  to-night  hy  glanmur  of 
the  moon — 

The  golden  moon. 

The  liftitigmoon, 

The  golAPiL^ifting  moon 


Digitized  hy 
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The  fi.shing-fleet  puts  out  to  sen  l)etween  the  guiding 
1 ights — 

The  guiding  lights. 

The  tender  lights. 

The  homing  harbor  lights! 

The  moon  has  sight  of  many  a port  whore  only 
shadows  flee. 

The  wives  lie  waked  when  singing  winds  lament  on 
winter  nights 

For  the  lost  craft  that  win  to  port  past  the  un- 
flinrtcd  sea. 

The  fishing- fleet. 

The  (ishing-lleet, 

Tlie  lisliing-fleet  at  sea. 
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The  lights  of  home  will  shine  for  them  across  the  cruel 
bar — 

The  cruel  bar. 

The  laughing  bar, 

ITie  white-fanged.  laughing  bar! 

When  the  white  moon  is  cold  with  dawn  and  pale  ns 
drifting  foam, 

Smiling  through  heaven  in  storm  and  peace  she  drives 
her  silver  car. 

Though  vainly  sliadowy  fishers  set  their  shadowy 
sails  for  home. 

And  see  no  more 
The  lights  of  port, 

The  ;l\^i|bo|rj  l^lifs^of  home. 

PENN  STATE 


A MINGUNG  OF  WINTER  AND  SPRING 


HAVE  been  listening  to  the  sweet, 
assured  melody  of  a song-sparrow 
— three  opening  notes,  and  then  a 
happy  trill,  then  stillness  while  one 
may  count  a score,  then  again  the 
three  notes  and  the  trilling  song. 
The  air  was  soothing  and  benign, 
just  touched  with  the  first  scents 
of  spring.  The  happy-hearted  little 
bird  was  perched  on  a spray  of  forsythia  bewde  the 
lake,  the  streaked  brown  of  the  twigs  matching  well 
with  his  brown  homespun  coat  and  mottled  breast. 
His  mate,  on  a lower  twig,  moved  to  and  fro  in  cheer- 
ful comradeship,  rejoicing  in  the  song  and  fhe  new 
breath  of  spring. 

The  smooth  lake  waters  gave  a gray-blue  back- 
ground against  which  the  curved  brown  branches  and 
the  brown  little  birds  came  out  clear.  Evening 
shadows  were  already  falling;  the  broad  red  shield 
of  the  sun  was  barred  by  elm  branches  low  in  the 
west;  ' the  silver-white  gulls,  scattered  broadcast 
across  the  mirror  of  the  lake,  were  calling  to  one  an- 
other, questioning  whether  it  were  not  time  to  depart 
and  betake  themselves  to  the  salt  ripples  of  the  shore. 
Many  were  already  soaring  in  the  pale-blue  sky, 
catching  a red  glint  of  sunset  on  their  pearl-white 
breasts  and  wings. 

Two  small,  trim  snowbirds,  in  gray,  monkish  coats, 
stirred  in  the  willow  overhead,  and  on  an  elm  branch 
a robin  was  clucking  and  chuckling,  his  head  new 
black  velvet,  his  breast  burnished  red,  announcing  the 
authentic  coming  of  spring.  A chickadee,  small  gray- 
ish fellow  with  black  glossy  cap  and  black  cravat, 
among  the  purple-brown  birch  twigs,  declared  his 
presence  and  his  name:  “Chick,  chick,  chick,  a-dee- 
dw-dee-dee ! ” 

For  two  or  three  weeks  the  lake  has  rejoiced  in  the 
white  splendor  of  the  gulls  coming  up  from  the  sea- 
shore to  bathe  in  the  fresh  water  and  preen  their 
feathers  and  amuse  themselves  in  the  full  sunlight; 
then  sailing  away  again  to  the  oc^ean.  T<a8t  week 
opened  with  warm  spring  days,  tempting  the  for- 
sythias  to  unfold  their  yellow,  cross-shaped  blossoms, 
almost  the  earliest  shrubs  to  burst  into  bloom.  Then, 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  there  was  a sharp,  fierce 
frost,  twenty  degrees  at  night,  with  a bleak  northern 
gale,  that  skinned  the  lake  over  witlra  fresh,  crisp  ice- 
sheet.  But  on  Sunday  the  warm winds  were  back 
again,  true  Californian  weather,  soothing  and  be- 
nignant, such  as  we  have  enjoyed  so  often  during  this 
“ unseasonable  ” winter. 

The  thin  ice  was  still  on  the  lafie,  and  the  silver- 
white  gulls  settled  on  it,  hundreds  of  them,  standing 
about,  or  walking  sedately  to  and  fro;  sometimes 
pushing  a rash  foot  through  the  thin  ice-crust,  then 
drawing  it -back  with  a shake,  and  moving  carefully 
to  a solider  place.  One  could  note  every  shade  of 
color  of  the  beautiful  birds,  the  pale  flesh-colored  feet 
and  legs  that  shone  red  if  the  sun  was  behind  them, 
the  yellow  bills,  the  pure  white  breasts,  the  silver- 
gray  of  the  wings  above,  their  clear  black  tips  dotted 
with  white  thumb  marks,  the  wide,  sagacious  eyes. 
These  are  the  full-grown  birds,  the  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  standing.  The  noisier  youngsters  are  mot- 
tled brown,  light  and  dark  shades,  the  bill  tipped 
w'ith  black:  the  feet  black,  too,  and  with  a band  of 
black  across  the  end  of  the  tail.  Between  the 
youngsters  and  the  oldsters  there  are  many  shadings, 
the  black  tail-band  lingering  long,  and  at  last  fading 
to  pure  white. 

Who  can  describe  in  words  the  infinite  grace  and 
beauty  of  their  flight  as  they  soar  high  up  in  the 
blue,  looking  abroad  over  the  world,  hovering  motion- 
less. then  sweeping  forward  with  no  visible  wing- 
stroke,  but  with  marvelous  play  of  sunlight  on  the 
curving  wings  and  white,  pure  body;  then  the  down- 
ward circling  curve  toward  their  white  kindred  on 
the  lake;  the  final  back  stroke  of  the  wings  close  to 
the  water,  with  the  tail  spread  out  fanwise,  the  flesh- 
pink  feet  set  forward  to  alight  on  the  thin,  brittle 
ice?  Then  the  careful  folding  of  the  wings  with  two 
or  three  jerking  motions,  for  all  the  world  like  an 
elderly  gentleman  getting  into  his  light  spring  over- 
coat. Then  I)egins  the  long,  leisurely  preening  and 
prinking,  evidenced  by  the  snow-white  feathers  dotted 
about  over  the  ice;  the  yellow  bill  pushing  here  and 
there  am.ong  the  feathers,  down  the  soft  breast  or 
about  the  shoulders,  smoothing  and  settling  slightly 
ruffled  plumes.  And  at  last,  when  all  is  ordered  and 
complete,  the  white  head  is  tucked  back  into  the  left 
shoulder  for  a pleasant  nap;  one  pink  foot,  perhaps, 
lifted  up  and  tucked  away  among  the  feathers. 

There  was  a space  of  open  water,  a broad  lead  in 
the  ice.  Here  the  gulls  launched  themselves,  a score 
or  two  at  a time,  to  wash  and  splash  like  sparrows 
in  a fountain,  or  floating  with  light  grace,  bobbing 
to  the  wind-ripples  like  white  yachts  at  anchor;  now 
and  again  pecking  at  one  another  in  shrill,  harmless 
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quarrels.  The  warm  sun  sparkled  on  the  ice,  a white 
tablecloth  spread  upon  the  water  with  the  rows  of 
silvery  gulls  set  out  as  table  ornaments.  Along  the 
lake  shore  the  interwoven  elm  branches  were  brown 
and  leafless  yet,  but  with  young  buds  already  swell- 
ing. The  pendent  fringes  of  tte  alders  were  almost 
ready  to  scatter  their  golden  pollen.  There  were 
weeping-willows  too,  along  the  shore,  the  long  down- 
ward-hanging twigs  bright  yellow  with  the  rising  sap; 
one  of  them,  in  full  sunlight,  shone  like  a cascade  of 
golden  tresses. 

The  forsythias  are  already  starred  with  pale  yel- 
low flowers;  even  in  February  one  could  find  here  and 
there  an  early  blossom;  in  December,  indeed,  some  of 
the  yellow  star  flowers  were  peering  out  in  wonder 
at  the  untimely  gentleness  of  the  year.  Other  flowers 
lingered  long  or  came  far  before  their  time.  In  De- 
cember and  January  bright  yellow  dandelions,  disks 
of  captive  sunshine,  starred  the  green  grass  "here  and 
there.  And  before  January  was  three  weeks  old 
there  were  snowdrops  in  full  bloom,  not  scented,  as 
in  the  Alps,  but  fair  virginal  blossoms,  hanging  pure 
heads  in  gentle  humility.  Through  the  brown  earth 
the  tulips  are  pushing  their  firm  green  spear-heads 
and  the  crocuses  show  their  green  arrow-points  along 
the  borders. 

When  the  snowdrops  were  a week  old,  and  while 
January  had  a week  yet  to  run,  came  the  first 
veritable  spring  song,  the  long-drawn,  silvery  whistle 
r.f  the  white-throat  sparrow,  a call  of  fairy  sweetness 
coming  forth  from  the  deep  green  rhododendron 
thickets  and  the  glossy  mountain  laurels.  Then  the 
little  singer  hopped  confidently  forth  on  the  grass, 
looked  up  with  a bright,  humorous  eye,  and  once  more 
whistled  his  sweet  silvery  call. 

Tlie  fox-sparrows,  too,  big,  confident  fellows  with 
eliestnut-browii  tails,  have  l^gun  to  sing,  though  not 
so  early  as  the  white-throats;  both  wintered  here  in 
uncommon  numbers;  and  with  them  many  birds  one 
hardly  ever  sees  here  lM?tween  November  and  March, 
such  as  the  purple  graekles,  the  rusty  blackbirds, 
and  those  other  more  showy  swamp  blackbirds  with 
their  scarlet  epaulets.  Starlings,  too.  are  very  abun- 
dant; not  at  all  the  “little  blackbirds”  you  may  be 
inclined  to  call  them  if  you  see  them  only  up  in  the 
tree-tops  against  the  white  of  the  sky,  but  splendid 
fellows  with  bronze-green  bodies  and  purple-bronze 
heads,  their  wings  and  backs  dappled  with  pale,  fawn- 
colored  spots.  A comical  person,  too,  is  a starling,  as 
he  sits,  very  upright,  on  the  coping  of  your  roof,  his 
wings  spread  a little  on  both  sides  like  a swallow-tail 
coat,  his  fine  purple  neck-feathers  fluflTed  out  in  a ruff, 
his  yellow  bill  chattering  and  cluttering  in  what  may 
be  very  significant  speech  for  him,  or  breaking  into  a 
long,  musical  whistle  that  always  has  an  ironic  tone. 
He  may  not  consciously  criticize  the  ways  of  man- 
kind as  he  looks  down  on  us  from  his  height,  but  he 
has  all  the  air  of  doing  it. 

The  starling’s  American  kinsfolk,  the  mt^adow- 
larks,  were  very  abundant  all  through  the  winter — 
tall,  wide-legged  fellows  with  fine  yellow  waistcoats 
and  black  cravats.  I saw  a round  dozen  of  them 
within  a hundred  feet  of  a row  of  city  houses  in  mid- 
February,'  strutting  through  the  brown  grass;  then 
rising  and  shooting  along  on  even  wings  over  the 
meadow,  their  tails  opened  fan-wise,  the  white 
feathers  spread  conspicuously  at  both  sides  of  the 
fan. 

While  tlie  gulls  were  strutting  on  the  ice  last  Sun- 
day, and  yesterday  again,  I saw  a butterfly,  wakened 
thus  early  from  his  winter  sleep,  a fine  fellow  with 
brown-purple  wings  edged  with  buff,  opening  and 
closing  himself  like  a book  as  he  basked  in  the  sun- 
shine. His  name,  I believe,  though  he  himself  knows 
it  not,  is  Vanessa  antiopa.  The  chickadee  knows  his 
name,  and  the  quawk — the  black-crowned  night-heron 
with  the  fine  ruby-red  eyes,  and  a few  others,  but  none 
of  the  butterflies. 

These  are  but  fugitive  notes  of  our  rare  winter, 
which,  in  spite  of  gloomy  forebodings  and  ominous 
shrugging  of  shoulders,  does  not  seem  to  have  made 
a fat  churchyard,  but  has.  on  the  contrary,  brought 
us  an  uncommonly  low  death-rate,  besides  much  con- 
tentment to  those  not  over-fond  of  cold.  One  may 
attribute  this  warm  benignity  to  local  conditions,  to 
the  prevailing  south  winds,  to  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  cold  waves  from  the  vast  white  northern 
plains  that  stretch  up  toward  the  arctic  night.  But 
in  truth  the  local  conditions  are  only  symptoms, 
effects  themselves,  of  far  larger  causes.  And  these 
larger  causes  seem  to  be  world-wide.  At  least  it  is 
cerfain  that  the  present  mild  weather  has  stretched 
across  the  Atlantic.  In  England,  Ireland,  France, 
throughout  the  winter,  they  have  been  noting  and 
recording  the  wonderful  warm  days,  the  opening  of 
untimely  flowers,  the  presence  of  unwonted  birds.  In 
the  south  of  England,  throughout  December  and 
January,  the  primroses  have  spread  broad  upon  the 


brown  leaf-carpets  of  the  woods  their  pale-yellow  blos- 
soms, delicately  fragrant,  amid  their  green  crinkled 
leaves;  the  primroses,  most  beloved  of  all  British 
wild-flowers,  which  I have  been  able  to  find  nowhere 
else,  though  searching  much,  save  in  Normandy  just 
across  the  Channel,  In  the  woods  of  southern  England 
there  were  violets,  too,  among  the  primroses,  and  the 
little  white  stars  of  the  wild  straw'berry;  even  the 
cuckoo-flower,  which  should  come  only  w'ith  that  mock- 
ing songster  in  April  and  May.  And  Wordsworth’s 
flower,  the  lesser  celandine,  saw  the  new  year  in.  In 
Ireland  the  same:  primroses  and  violets  in  warm 
nooks;  early  daffodils  where  they  have  been  planted 
in  the  woods:  and  in  sheltered  gardens  even  monthly 
roses,  joining  hands  over  the  turn  of  the  year  with 
the,  Christmas  roses  and  little  yellow  aconites,  almost 
the’  earliest  flowers,  but  this  winter  coining  forth  even 
in  December;  there  were  belated  polyanthuses,  gold 
and  brown  and  pink  kindred  to  the  field  cowslips,  look- 
ing a little  astonished  to  see  the  first  yellow  crocuses 
a month  or  two  before  their  time. 

The  English  birds,  too,  have  felt  spring’s  call  even 
in  deep  winter.  The  confident,  familiar  redbreast, 
who  is  the  genuine  original  robin,  began  his  spring 
song  in  the  first  week  of  January,  before  his  autumn 
song  was  Avell  ended;  the  greater  tits  called  to  each 
other  in  the  brown  larches,  that  were  already  pre- 
paring to  shake  out  their  rosy  tassels;  the  rooks  began 
the  year  by  overhauling  their  old  nests  and  building 
new  rooms  to  them. 

So  it  was,  across  the  Channel,  in  France.  From  the 
Bois  de*  Boulogne,  from  the  woods  about  Versailles, 
from  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  came  little  records 
of  unaccustomed  blossoms  and  birds  that  should  have^ 
l>eon  far  away  in  the  south,  or  even  in  Africa.  The 
Parisians  aired  themselves  and  basked,  just  like  my 
purple-brown  Vomcssc  with  the  buff-edged  wings. 

Over  here,  we  have  been  telling  one  another  that 
there  never  was  such  a winter  before.  But  only  that 
is  new  which  is  well  forgotten,  and  in  the  Old  World 
they  have  longer  memories.  A curious  writer  has 
lurned  up  old  temperature  records,  and  old.  nuraliers 
of  the  country  gentlemans  jiapers,  and  has  found  that 
the  winter  of  1868-69  was  just  such  another;  within  a 
tenth  of  a degree,  for  temperature,  and  marked  by 
just  the  same  season-disregarding  by  the  birds  and 
flowers.  In  1868,  a late  English  swallow  lingered  till 
within  a fortnight  of  Christinas;  in  the  first  week  of 
.January,  1869,  a pair  of  redbreasts  nested  and  laid 
their  eggs  in  the  west  of  England.  In  North  Devon, 
a farm  laborer  found  a partridge  sitting  on  eight 
eggs  while  the  year  was  still  but  ten  days  old.  The 
rooks  ill  Yorkshire  w'ere  busy  with  their  nests. 

So  cyclic  Time  brings  his  returns;  and  the  cych‘8.  it 
would  seem,  are  world-wide,  not  born  of  local  condi- 
tions, fair  winds,  and  the  absence  of  snow,  but  spring- 
ing from  larger  causes,  dw'elling,  perchance,  in  the 
magnetic  changes  of  the  earth  or  the  sun. 

Take  a few  things  within  all  our  memories.  'I'lie 
summer  of  1911  was  outrageously  hot,  as  those  of  us 
who  spent  .June  and  early  .July  in  the  city  can  well 
bear  witness.  But  it  was  almost  as  hot  across  the 
Atlantic;  in  London  and  Paris,  people  wrote  to  tlieir 
favorite  newspapers  to  complain  of  the  heat.  August 
Avas  hot,  dry,  a roasting  month,  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean.  There  were  forest  fires  of  exceptional  extent, 
causing  very  great  loss,  all  across  the  continent,  from 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  through  the  Canadian 
forests,  across  to  Wisconsin,  and  over  the  Rockies  to 
the  coast.  And  there  were  forest  fires  and  groat 
stretches  of  burning  heath  just  at  the  same  time  in 
Denmark  and  northern  Germany.  Going  from  Copen- 
hagen by  rail  to  Hamburg,  and  thence  to  Holland,  one 
passed  through  a hot  haze  of  scented  smoke,  and 
along  the  sky-line  the  heather  was  blazing  in  fierce 
red  flames  under  the  hot  sunshine. 

Then  came  a winter  almost  as  outrageously  cold, 
the  winter  of  1911-12.  Weeks  of  skating  then  an- 
swered to  scant  hours,  perilously  snatched,  in  the 
present  winter.  And  there  were  dense  drifts  of  snow, 
where  this  year  we  have  had  green  grass  and  dande- 
lions. And  across  the  ocean,  the  same  cold;  the  same 
piteous  complaints  in  the  Paris  and  London*  news- 
papers, as  though  civilized  lands  should  not  suffer 
such  extremes.  There  was,  it  would  seem,  a certain 
definite  relation  Ix'tween  the  over-hot  summer  and  the 
over-cold  winter,  like  a circle  pulled  out  of  shape  in 
two  opposite  directions.  Then  came  last  summer, 
mild,  chilly  even,  in  the  hill  resorts,  so  that  many 
summer  hotels  were  but  sparsely  peopled  all  through 
August.  Some  of  us,  Avho  stayed  at  home,  found  the 
oeean  almost  too  cold  for  pleasant  swimming.  tSome 
of  us  who  crossed  the  wean  were  compelled  to  watch 
an  even  downpour  through  F’rench  and  Swiss  window- 
panes.  So  that  a very  cool  summer,  in  1912.  pre- 
ceded the  very  warm  winter  we  have  lieen  enjoying; 
just  as  the  over-hot  summer  of  1911  w’as  followed  by 
the  extreme  winter  of  1911-12. 


APRIL 


Oh!  met  ye  April  on  your  way, 

•And  was  she  grave,  or  was  she  gay; 
Saw  ye  a primrose  chaplet  fair 
Upon  her  tangled,  wind-tossed  hair? 

And  had  she  on  a kirtle  green. 

The  sweetest  robe  waa^'^lrw  seen? 
Oh!-  met  ye  April  on^our 
With  eyes  like  dove’s  ^ea|t^j^k 


BY  EDITH  DART 

Yes,  I met  April  on  my  way. 

Part  morrow  and  part  yesterday: 

And  she  went  laughing,  she  was  sad. 
Wayward  and  pensive,  grave  and  glad. 

The  fluttering  fabric  of  ber  gown 
Was  emerald  green,  in  shadow  brown: 
Soft  gray  as  dove’s  breast  were  her  eyes, 
And  bluest  blue  of  summer  skies. 
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Light  fell  her  .step  upon  the  grass, 

As  though  a faery  queen  did  pass: 

Her  hands  wore  cold,  yet  full  of  flowers. 
Her  loose  hair  wet  with  pattering  showers. 

Strung  daisies  for  a girdle  wliitc 
Were  wound  about  lier.  body  si  ight. 

Yes.  T met  April  Alii 

And  swift  she  sUde  iiiv  heart  to_dav. 

PENN  bTATE 


FROmseLOIB 


LioDcl  JoA^bare 

^rm^inqfsSij 

^ r.StrotbiBaDD 


fjO  you  know  what’s  wrong  wit!i  the 
) world?”  asked  an  old  dish-washer 
j in  one  of  the  big  New  York  hotels. 

“The  whole  thing  can  l)e  illustrated 
) right  here.  Back  yards  and  fresh 
i air  have  gone  out  of  style.  In  the 
^ cities,  I mean.  It’s  a poor  civilisM,- 
? tion  that  ean’t  afford  fresh  air. 
^ Back  yards! — there  isn’t  even  a 
back  of  the  hotel,  nowadays.  There’s  the  underneath. 
I once  owned  a newspaper  up  iu  Syracuse.  Traded  it 
for  a hotel.  Then  a fol- 
low with  palm-garden  ideas 
opened  an  opposition  house. 

T U>st  my  jiatronage  and 
.toOO.  Soon  I heard  that  he 
quit,  with  a loss  of  iplO.OOO. 

That  was  the  difference  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new. 

He  lost  $10,000  proving  that 
I didn’t  know  how  to  run  a 
hotel.  I had  a dish-washer 
up  there  that  was  an  intel- 
lectual man,  with  a scrap- 
book full  of  letters  that 
newspapers  had  jirinted  from 
him.  Many  a time,  when  he 
was  at  the  sink,  or  sitting 
in  the  back  yard  peeling 
Potatoes,  I would  go  out  and 
bold  theological  discussions 
with  him.  Sometimes  I 
would  take  out  my  jack- 
knife and  whittle  a few  of 
the  potatoes  while  arguing. 

I wasn’t  one  of  those  man- 
agers that  look  as  if  grown 
on  a rose-bush.” 

The  old  dish-washer  waved 
his  hand,  and  stared  at  a 
lew  of  his  thousand  co- 
workers, steamy  - faced 
throngs  of  many  nationali- 
ties, in  various  hues  of 
undershirts. 

“■  It’s  all  done  by  ma- 
chinery now,”  he  reinarked. 
dreamily,  “even  the  drying. 

Oidy  glassware  is  w'ij)ed  hy 
liand.  Machinery  for  every- 
thing. Human  nature  hasii’t 
a chance  down  here.  Ma- 
chinery and  rules.  Kules  to  get  this  and  to  hand  over 
that.  I3o  that  this  way,  and  don’t  do  this  that  way. 
Don’t  go  over  there  or  you’ll  be  dismi.Hsed.  Don’t  leave 
any  linen  here  or  you’ll  be  discharged.  Rules  for 
everything.  You  can’t  rcmemher  them;  but  you’re 
safe  in  assuming  that  steady  work  will  k(*ep  you  out  of 
mischief.  Rules  against  everything  e.\cept  tliinking 
over  the  past.  The  only  exception  as  to  machinery,  I 
ladieve,  is  that  there  hasn’t  yet  been  invented  a con- 
trivance for  stringing  string-beans. 

“ If  you  have  a package  you  must  leave  it  in  the 
]»ackage-rooin,  or  open  it  and  show’  the  contents  on 
the  way  out.  Maybe  you  have  delicate  reasons  for  not 
w ishing  to  do  «‘ither.  No  smoking,  of  course.  ^lustn’t 
bring  a newspaper  here.  Mustn’t  whistle.  Is  that 
human  nature?  If  we  laugh  or  joke,  it’s  using  loud 
and  boisterous  language.  After  working  hours,  if  we 
wait  for  a friend  outside,  it’s  loafing  about  the 
entrance.  The  explanation  is  thoroughly  scientific.  If 
one  should  do  it,  all  would  do  it.  This  is  on  the 
theory  that,  if  one  man  is  allowed  the  liberty  of 
scratching  his  left  ear,  everybody  else  would  follow 
suit,  and  the  loss  of  time  w’ould  be  enormous  among 
a thousand  employees.  The  act  then  ceases  to  lx*  per- 
sonal, and  enters  the  domain  of  social  economics. 
Well,  I haven’t  a destructive  nature,  but  sometimes  1 
enjoy  breaking  a plate  on  the  cjuiet — it  makes  me  feel 
so  informal.” 

He  lapsed  into  meditation.  If  he  dreamed  of  the 
juoprietor  dropj)ing  in  for  a theological  discussion 
lie  was  disajipointed. 

Farewel  1 . d ish-washer. 

Here's  a pantryman.  He  is  in  the  midst  of  tempt- 
ing food,  evidently  in  a choice  location  for  tidbits, 
lie  is  a young  man,  with  wide-set  eyes,  like  a sailor’s, 
strong  jaws,  and  a mouth  ])rol)ably  good-natured,  yet 
becoming  stern  through  lack  of  exercise. 

"Talk  about  the  slips  between  the  cup  and  the  lip!” 
said  he.  " It  would  lie  a big  slip  to  get  caught  sli])ping 
yourself  any  of  these  good  things.  But  I tell  you  I’m 
not  the  man  to  backstop  for  anybody  or  anything, 
and  if  I was  to  be  attacked  by  an  escaped  roast  chicken 
or  a can  of  caviar  or  a bottle  of  cherries  in  maraschino, 
I W’ould  draw  inv  can-opener  or’Biiv  corkscrew, 

oteve.n.use  iqy  ba|e  fist/Ttad  htiJer  li/rjin  self-de- 

it,  I 


don’t  know  what  fear  is.  Against  the  rules?  Say! 
Whoever  hangs  up  the  rules  should  enforce  them.  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  enforcing  the  rules  against 
myself  or  anybody  else.  Ia*t  ’em  catch  me!  Instant 
tiismissal  is  the  professional  term  for  what  I’d  get. 
And  w’hen  once  they  let  you  go.  you  never  come  back, 
take  it  from  me.  I’d  like  to  be  black-listed  by  every 
hotel  in  the  city.  Then  I’d  have  more  time  to  study 
the  comet.  I was  within  ten  minutes’  walk  from  no- 
where when  I took  the  job.  There’s  too  much 
discipline  here. 


The  waiter  is  not  supposed  to  make  a speech  in  favor  of  the  dish 


" I’ve  served  in  the  Philipiiines.  Military  life  isn’t 
as  hard  as  hotel  life.  Do  you  believe  it — there’s  a lot 
of  highly  educated  foreigners  about  these  barracks? 
Some  of  them  arc  real 
highbrows.  Take  me.  for 
instance:  I’m  a highbrow. 

I’ve  been  in  China,  Japan. 

I'gyiit,  France.  Germany, 

Rome,  Constantinople,  and 
nearly  everyw’here  else.  1 
can  talk  to  you  about 
everything  I saw.  Isn't 
that  highbrow?  And  some 
of  them  here  know  more 
than  I do.  Say ! Those 
<lnd**s  in  the  otlice  couhln't 
carry  on  a conversation 
with  us.  The  clerks  and 
managers  have  no  educa- 
tion. The  kitchen  is  full 
of  brainy  men  from  all 
over  the  world.  I can 
j)ow-wow  with  any  of 
them  in  their  native  lingo. 

An  .Armenian  came  here. 

He  knew’  aliout  seventeen 
words  of  Knglish,  and  had 
to  use  most  of  his  vocabu- 
lary to  get  the  job,  just 
like  this:  * Me  do  nice  work 
with  take-away  dish;  me 
good  boy.’  They  made  a 
bus-boy  out  of  him.  I 
s|K)ke  to  him  in  .Armenian. 

Asked  him  how  he  was  and 
how  he  liked  it,  and  said 
good-night.  That  was  the 
best  I could  do  for  him; 
but  it  w’as  enough,  wasn’t 
it?  He  was  an  .Armenian. 

Some  of  those  Greeks  get 
to  work  as  ‘buses’  (bus- 
boys.  you  know)  when  they 
are  three  weeks  in  the 
country.  They  work  up  “If  I 

to  be  waiters.  roast 
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“ Sure,  we  get  the  best  of  food,  but  the  waiters 
w’ouldn’t  eat  it.  They  buy  their  own  food.  The 
chambermaids  eat  dow’ii  here.  There’s  a saying,  the 
bigger  the  hotel  the  w’orse  the  food  for  the  workers; 
and  I tell  you  this  is  a big  hotel.  The  clerks  and 
other  dressy  chaps  eat  in  what  is  called  Officers’  Hall. 
The  rations  are  good  in  there,  but  not  plentiful.  A 
clerk  will  always  take  a cracker,  like  a polly — any 
clerk,  any  time  of  day. 

“ There’s  three  or  four  patents  on  the  w’eather  down 
here.  The  management  ventilates  us  with  blow’pipes. 
But  blow'pipes  to  a place  like  this  is  about  the  same 
as  ventilating  a bedroom  through  a few  pea-shooters. 
I have  a friend  in  the  engine-room.  It’s  115  degrees 
in  there,  which  is  hotter  than  the  boiler-room  or  the 
kitchen.  VVe  don’t  feel  like  talking.  Y^m  don’t  hear 
much  conversation  going  on  down  here,  do  you? 

“Another  thing:  in  hotels  there  is  very  little  friend- 
ship outside  your  own  department.  Class  distinction 
is  on  tight  lines,  and  you’re  fighting  mad  w'ith  the 
other  departments,  unless  you  happen  to  graft  with 
them.  Grafting  is  against  the  rules.  When  you 
want  a lead  pencil,  you  go  to  the  head  of  your 
dejiartment  and  get  a rexjuisition ; then  you  go 
to  the  department  that  has  authority  over  the 
pencil,  and  you  get  the  requisition  countersigiuHl. 
Maybe  you’re  in  a hurry;  yet  you  wouldn’t  expect  the 
stationery  department  to  use  judgment,  w’ithout  a 
requisition,  and  give  you  a pencil  on  your  word  of 
honor  that  you  need  it  quick  in  the  interests  of  the 
hotel.  They  can’t  use  judgment,  becaixse  a slight  error 
would  bust  up  the  w’hole  system — so  they  say.  A 
routine  has  to  be  gone  through;  and,  believe  me,  w’hen 
I’m  tired  of  working,  I enjoy  going  through  the 
routine,  and  all  of  it.  Besides  that,  maybe  you’ve 
quarreled  w’ith  tbe  bead  of  the  other  department; 
then  he  holds  you  to  the  hardest  rule  he  cRn  think  of. 
If  he’s  a cook  and  can’t  talk  English,  he  takes  advan- 
tage of  that  fact  not  to  argue  with  you.  But  I can 
usually  tell  him  something  he  doesn’t  like,  no  matter 
what  lingo  he  speaks.  They  can’t  use  a fire-extin- 
guisher on  me.” 

Suddenly  he  became  busy. 

Here  are  a few  figures,  as  given  by  the  assistant 
manag(*r  of  a New  Y’ork  hotel  famous  throughout  the 
country.  About  21,u()0  persons  enter  the  house  every 
day.  This  figure  is  based  upon  an  actual  count  made 
three  years  ago,  when  1!),000  persons  entered  in  nine- 
teen hours,  from  0 .\.M.  to  1 a.m.  Employees  were  not 
included;  they  are  1,600  at  ordinary  times.  Three 
thousand  persons  lunch  there  every  day,  and  5,000 
dine.  To  entertain  these  fashionable  multitudes  there 
must  be  military  precision. 

One  manager  said:  “It  is  imjmssible  to  please  tbe 
help,  and  we  haven’t  time  to  experiment  with  the 


to  be  attackyd  5^1^  I Shaped 
chicken  I would  jPjy  ^co^$ci|bx^^ 
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impossible.  Still,  we  give  them  the  most  sanitary  ac- 
commodations, as  you  saw  for  yourself.  I didn’t  ex- 
pect you,  and  I took  you  through  the  house  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  The  public  also  is  very,  very  hard 
to  please,  and  expects  us  to  perform  the  impossible, 
as  a matter  of  course.  In  no  other  line  of  business 
does  the  public  consider  itself  at  perfect  liberty  to  in- 
terfere with  the  management.  Why,  the  minute  some 
persons  enter  a hotel  they  seem  to  become  thrilled 
with  ideas — brilliant  ideas  of  how  a hotel  should  be 
conducted;  and  they  don’t  hesitate  in  making  a sug- 
gestion. We  have  to  be  extremely  careful  with  them. 
Kven  when  a guest  complains  about  the  food,  we  can’t 
dispute  with  him.  The  waiter  is  not  supposed  to 
make  a speech  in  behalf  of  the  dish,  hut  has  orders  to 
remove  it  immediately  and  politely  inquire  what  the 
guest  will  have  instead.  The  guest  may  have  a bad 
taste  in  his  mouth  from  the  night  before.  We  don’t 
argue  with  him,  not  even  when  we  are  sure  that  he 
just  wants  to  hear  himself  get  rid  of  a grouch. 

“ So  you  have  heard  that  hotel-keeping  is  not  what 
it  used  to  be.  Well,  sometimes  the  public  forces  on  us 
a novelty  that  is  no  part  of  tlie  legitimate  hotel  busi- 
ness. But  there  isn’t  as  much  money  in  sensational- 


ism as  there  was  once  upon  a time.  Ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago  the  magnificence  of  modern  hostelriea  was 
new  to  the  [uiblic.  A banquet  then  had  to  be  a 
splurge  and  show  that  the  host  could  live  up  to  the 
price  of  his  wdfe’s  diamond  necklace.  He  would  men- 
tion some  other  banquet,  and  say,  ‘ Let  mine  f>eat  that. 
Charge  extra  for  everything,  and  have  it  extra 
gorgeous.’  The  result  was  tremendous.  Half  the  foo<l 
wasn’t  eaten.  To-day  dining  is  an  art,  not  a sport. 

“Now  and  then  j)art  of  the  public  objects  to  the 
high  price  of  food.  Yet  some  managers  are  glad  if 
they  can  come  out  even  on  the  dining-room.  The 
general  rule  is  that  the  raw  material  costs  from 
33  1-3  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  menu  price.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  a short  loin  costs  us  $10.  and  we  get 
about  $20  for  it  in  the  dining-room.  Now,  can  you 
tell  me  where  some  of  these  restaurants  make  a profit, 
when  they  flash  up  with  costly  floral  displays,  music, 
and  cabaret  shows,  pages,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 
beyond  the  legitimate  expenses  of  cookery,  service, 
laundry  charges,  and  break.age? 

“ Suppose  a guest  orders  a .$2.50  breakfast  sent  to 
his  room — $150  wtirtli  of  silver  g«M*s  on  the  tray. 
Twenty  breakfasts  in  the  rooms  take  up  about  $3,000 


in  silver.  That’s  not  only  a big  investment  against 
the  profit  on  the  food,  but  an  investment  that  is  likely 
to  shrink,  and  <lisappear  in  the  course  of  time.  A 
guest  would  be  highly  offended  if  the  tray  were  asked 
for  as  soon  as  he  is  finished;  so  the  silver  remains 
scattered  about  the  rooms  all  morning;  and,  as  I inti- 
mated, that’s  not  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  silver. 
Fifty  dollars  in  silver  goes  on  a little  order  of  coffee, 
rolls,  and  eggs — .$50  invested  against  the  small  price 
of  the  breakfast.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  is  a low 
yearly  water  hill,  and  we  use  coal  like  an  ocean  liner. 

“ No,”  he  drawled,  “ there’s  no  fun  in  being 
majiager,  and  guarding  all  these  huge  accounts,  with 
the  hostility  of  the  help  on  one  side,  the  public  on 
the  other,  the  nervousne.ss  of  the  proprietors  on  the 
other — ” 

“And  on  the  fourth  side?” 

“ On  the  fourth  side  the  managers  of  other  hotels 
scheming  to  get  your  job.  Sometimes  I think  there’s 
more  real  hap|iiness  in  being  a dish-washer.” 

“ Did  you  ever  discuss  the  matter  with  one  of 
them?” 

“ No;  it  would  be  against  the  ethics  of  the  pro- 
fession.” 


RIGHT-LEGGED  VS. 


LEFT-LEGGED 


GOLF 


All  Elngland  and  Much  of  America  are  Intent  on  the 
Struggle  Between  P.  A.  Vaile  and  the  Old  Masters 

BY  WILLIAM  HEMMINGWAY 


year’s  at  the  spring,  and  spring’s 
the  morn;  mornings  at  seven 
hillside’s  dew-pearled — quite  as 
poet  sang — but  all  that  isn’t 
ping  British  golfers  a bit.  They 
in  the  midst  df  a furious  dis- 
sion  as  to  which  leg  most  of  the 
ight  of  the  body  rests  on  at  the 
of  the  full  swing.  '[N.  B. — Non- 
golfers may  leave  off  reading  at  this  point  if  they 
choose,  for  what  follows  is  verra  technical.]  Mr.  F. 
A.  Vaile,  the  fearle.ss  iconoclast  from  New  Zealand, 
who  in  his  books  and  other  writings  declares-  that 
Vardon,  Braid,  Taylor,  and  the  other  old  masters  are 
all  wrong  in  their  theories — and  then  devilishly  proves 
it — has  stirred  up  a hornets’  nest  compared  with 
which  the  hornetry  on  the  seventeenth  hole  of  a cer- 
tain Westchester  course  is  a placid  rest-cure,  Eng- 
land is  a boiling  pot  of  golf  tlieories,  and  London  is 
its  vortex. 

The  old-school  tradition  is  that  at  the  start  of 
the  drive,  or  any  long  stroke,  the  weight  of  the  body 
is  equally  distributed  upon  the  legs,  and  that  as  the 


Many  fending  pfayrrs  argue  that  in  the  drit'e  the 
teeight  should  not  be  on  the  right  leg  at  the  fop 
of  the  Siring.  We  have  therefore  devised  a simple 
machine  permanently  to  eradicate  this  fault. 
Should  the  right  teg  {A  ) exert  greater  pressure 
than  the  left  (B).  the  piston  (C)  irill  he  de- 
pressal,  thus  firing  the  pereussum  cap  (D)  and 
exploding  dynamite  (~>  pounds — B).  so  removing 
all  fauUy  leg-ivorlc. 
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flub  is  drawn  back  to  full  reach  most  of  the  weight 
is  shifted  to  the  right  leg — the  shifting  having  taken 
place  without  any  swaying,  either  at  the  hips  or  at 
the  head.  Mr.  Vaile  maintains  that  most  of  the  weight 
of  the  body  is  imposed  on  the  left  leg  from  the 
moment  the  club  begins  the  back  swing  until  after 


COLFEB  JAMES  SlIEBI.OfK  AT  THE  END  OF  HIS 
•STROKE,  SHOWING  ONLY  11/,-STONE  DOWNWARD 
PRESSURE  OF  THE  RIGHT  I.EO  AS  AGAINST  b-.STONE 
PRESSURE  OF  THE  LEFT 


the  liall  has  started  on  its  journey  and  the  club  has 
finished  the  “follow’  through.”  Imismueh  as  the  left 
leg  is  the  one  nearest  to  the  impact  of  elub-face  on 
bail  and  naturally  has  most  to  do  with  driving  the 
blow’  homr.  the  ease  prima  facie  seemed  to  Ik*  in 
accord  with  Mr.  Vaile’s  tiieorv.  But  the  old  masters 
rose  as  one  and  denounced  Mr.  Vaile’s  contention. 
They  said  they  could  prove  that  the  weight  of  tlie 
body  rested  on  the  right  leg  by  the  fact  that  the 
muscles  of  the  right  leg  w’ere  those  most  Hexed  and 
taxed  by  the  golf  stroke. 

“ Right  as  to  facts,  but  wrong  as  to  conclusion.” 
cried  Mr.  V’aile.  “ You  think  the  Hexing  of  the 
mu.scles  (tf  the  right  leg  is  due  to  the  imposition  of 
the  weight  of  the  laxly.  It  isn’t.  It  is  really  due  to 
the  torsion  of  the  body  in  turning  slowly  arouml  to 
the  right  in  the  baek-sw’ing  and  turning  to  the  left 
again  in  making  the  stroke.  It  is  a lat«'ral  thrust^ — 
not  dow’nward  at  all.” 

Inasmuch  as  every  Ivnglishman  loves  the  theory 
of  his  game  as  much  as  the  game  itself,  and  is  always 
ready  to  shed  his  ink  in  its  defense,  the  warfare  be- 
tween right-leggers  and  left-leggers  has  raged  among 
the  English  ])eriodieals  devoted  to  golf — and  wherever 
else  a letter  to  the  long-suffering  editor  could  be 
eiow'ded  in.  Mr.  Vaile  thus  far  has  been  the  winner. 
He  had  a pair  of  scales  made  .so  that  the  golfer  could 
.stand  witli  one  font  on  each.  Then  he  had  golfer 
James  Sherlock  stand  on  the  machine,  tee  up  balls 
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on  a rug  before  it  and  drive  them  off  in  the  regular 
way.  The  picture  of  the  machine  reproduced  on  this 
page  shows  that  the  weight  of  Sherlock  is  divided  as 
follow’s:  right  leg,  iVi  stone  (21  pounds);  left  leg, 
9 stone  (120  pounds).  In  other  words,  the  left  leg 
is  carrying  six  times  as  much  weight  of  the  body  as 
the  right  leg.  Moreover,  the  w’eight  distribution 
ceased  to  be  evenly  divided  from  the  moment  the  back 
swing  was  begun.  The  left  leg  at  all  times  carried 
the  greater  amount.  Sherlock  certified  to  all  this. 

VV’hile  the  main  battle  W’as  raging  there  were  many 
amusing  skirmishes  aside.  Oolf  Illustrated,  for  ex*- 
aniple,  presented  a page  of  pictures  of  imaginary  golf 
machines,  tw’o  of  which  with  their  captions  are  repro- 
duced on  this  page.  In  serious  vein  Mr.  Garden  G. 
Smith,  the  editor,  wrote: 

“ We  have  still  an  open  mind  on  many  of  the 
points  raised.  ‘ Golf  is  a funny  game,’  and  the  whole 
act  of  sw’inging  is  so  complicated,  and  the  processes 
are.  so  rapid  and  inter-related  that  it  is  almost  yn- 
possible  to  describe  them  without  misapprehension,  or. 
at  any  rate,  w’ith  absolute  accuracy  of  statement.  It 
is  quite  possible,  how’ever,  as  Mr.  Croome  suggests, 
that  the  professionals  have  overestimated  the  amount 
of  W’eight  throw’n  on  the  right  leg,  and,  apart  from 
that,  is  it,  after  all,  so  absolutely  essential  to  keep 
the  head  immovable,  and  is  any  lateral  movement  of 
the  trunk  necessarily  fatal  to  the  preservation  of 
balance  ? 

“ May  it  not  be  possible  that  the  transference  of 
weight  to  the  right  leg  is  instantaneously  compen- 
sated by  the  bending  of  the  trunk  leftwards  as  the 
swing  goes  to  its  upward  limit?  It  seems  to  l*e 
not  inconceivable,  that  w’ith  a compensating  leftw'ard 
sw’ay,  some  j)layers  may  be  able  to  preserve  the 


Inexpensive  home-tec  ivith  telescopic  attachment : 
for  professional  golfers.  From  the  ohsermtion 
hut  the  foolish  traieetory  of  the  hall  (caused  by 
their  incorrect  sirings)  may  clearly  he  followed, 
and  their  erroneous  theories  corrected 


e<pial  distribution  of  their  weight  and  of  their  bal- 
ance. even  although  it  may  be  true  that  nianv  good 
players  keep  it  mainly  on  the  left,  and  others  mainly 
on  the  right.  Although  the  wreighing  machine  cannot 
prove  w’hich  is  the  best  method  for  individuals,  it 
will  at  all  events  show’  pretty  accurately  what  a 
player  actually  d(H*s.  and  will  assist  him  in  eorn*ot- 
ing  any  e.xaggeration  of  his  method.” 
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PIIOTOORAPII  MY  THK  PAMPBEI.T.  .STtrOIOS 


The  beginning  of  the  social  season  under  the  new  regime  in  Washington  coincides  with  the  closing  of  the  season  in  N 
— graciousness.  Mrs.  Cuyler  holds  a similar  unofficial  position  in  New  York  by  right  of  birth  and  charming  personality. 


INVENTORS  AS  AN  INVESTMENT 

BY  FRANK  J.  ARKINS 


^FIAT  happens  to  copper  ore  when 
> the  heat  in  the  furnace  reaches  a 
I tenij)erature  of  2.200  Fahrenheit?” 

I'iie  question  was  asked  by  a 
?sliarp-eyed  man,  Tlie  person  to 
Swiiom  he  was  speaking  said  dis- 
Vspiritedly:  “I  don’t  know.  No  one 
* r looked  inside  a furnace  when 
^ it  was  that  hot.” 

“ Well,  we  mu.st  look  in  and  see.” 

The  orders  were  plain  if  they  did  demand  a seeming 
impossibilitv.  The  next  furnace  built  in  tliat  plant 
could  be  looked  into.  The  scientists  found  what  hap- 
pened to  copper  under  those  conditions. 

At  the  bottom  of  every  furnace  the  air  blast  is 
introduced  through  little  tul)es  of  steel  called  twyers. 
In  this  new  furnace,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  twyer 
pipe,  a window  of 
heavy  mica  was  in- 
serted. The  metallur- 
gist had  only  to  place 
his  eyes  to  it  to  look 
in  and  study  the  fire 
w i t h i n the  furnace 
walls.  With  the  aid  of 
a microscope,  and  per- 
fectly protected  from 
the  heat  he  could  note 
every  effect  of  the 
fusing  mass. 

When  they  came  to 
get  a good  look  at  the 
way  copper  acted  in 
the  furnace  these 
metallurgists  discovered 
several  new  things.  The 
mica  window’  made  it 
possible  very  nearly  to 
revolutionize  the  entire 
process  of  smelting. 

The  experts  saw  that 
the  first  effect  of  the 
air  blast  was  chilling. 

So  they  wrapped  the 
“ line  ” w’ith  steam 
pipes  to  heat  the  air, 
thereby  hastening  tlie 
smelting  period  and 
taking  far  more  metal 
out  of  the  ore.  They 
noticed  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  furnace 
the  charge  actually 
froze,  while  others  were 
so  hot  that  the  metals 
passed  off  in  vapor. 

The  result  was  loss. 

It  is  but  a few’  years 
since  copper  sold  for 
forty  cents  a pound 
and  only  the  richest 
ores  w'ould  profitably 
yield  their  metal  con- 
tents. The  wiinlow’  in 
the  twyer  pij)e  marked 
the  starting-point  of  a 
new'  day  in  metal  pro- 
duction that  has  been 
to  the  vast  advanbige 
of  every  boy  who  owns 
a pocket-knife,  every 
man  who  builds  a sky- 
scraper, steauisliij),  or 
railroad.  That  w’indow 
has  so  cheapened  the 
cost  of  all  metals  that 
the  use  of  them  is 
.an  every-day  neces.sity 
in  the  life  of  every 
man, 


Just  such  a story — differing  only  in  its  details — 
might  Im*  told  of  every  other  article  of  American 
manufacture.  As  the  years  go  by  these  tales  of 
business  romance  multiply  at  a greater  and  greater 
rate.  This  is  due  to  the  new  inventor,  who  is  very 
far  from  the  shabby,  vacant-eyed,  long-haired  man  of 
a generation  ago  working  in  a grimy  attic  or  a shanty 
and  making  discoveries  hit  or  miss.  Some  were  of 
enormous  value,  others  quite  worthless.  He  was 
seldom  at  the  Is'st  able  to  turn  any  of  them  to  his 
own  advantage.  The  new  inventor  lives  in  the  lap 
of  luxury.  Hig  corporations  pay  him  well  and  attach 
him  p<-rmanently  to  their  staffs.  By  cheapening  pro- 
duction and  developing  proi-esses  he  is  the  man  that 
can  bring  them  their  greatest  success. 

The  big  American  manufacturer  has  too  much  at 
stake  to  sit  at  his  desk  and  wait  for  people  of  ideas 
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It  pays  to  equip  rnen  who  can  devise  practical  ideas 


to  come  to  him.  That  was  the  old  system.  It  often 
happened  that  a concern  of  minor  importance  by  pure 
chance  picked  up  something  revolutionary  from  some 
one  whose  family  were  close  to  starvation,  bought  it 
for  a song,  and  elbowed  out  the  “ big  fellow's  ” in  their 
line,  making  a fortune  thereby.  The  business  groups 
of  to-day  would  laugh  at  such  a policy  as  suicidal. 
I’he  man  w’ho  can  really  invent  is  an  asset  worth  pay- 
ing big  money  for. 

Take  a case  in  point.  Up  in  Schenectady  in  New 
York  State  is  a manufacturing  plant  so  big  that  its 
buildings  and  its  men  make  up  a great  city  in  them- 
selves. The  present  writer  could  not  estimate  by  a 
thousand  the  number  of  employees  on  its  pay-roll. 
In  one  of  the  many  buildings,  whose  annual  cost  of 
maintenance  is  alone  more  than  the  total  annual  out- 
go of  many  plants,  is  a little  l)earded  German  who 
is  what  might  l)e  called  a master  inventor.  Next  to 
Edison,  he  has  more  great  inventions  to  his  credit 
than  any  other  American.  In  some,  little  work-shop 
of  his  own,  with  few  tools  and  next  to  no  laboratory 
facilities,  he  might — he  probably  would — have  dreamed 
great  practical  dreams  and  translated  them  into  prof- 
itable processes.  But  much  of  his  w’onderful  achieve- 
ment has  been  due  to  the  great  department  he  has 
been  encouraged  to  create,  for  the  development  of 
w’hich  money  has  never  been  lacking. 

The  old  inventor  worked  alone.  He  had  neither 
money  to  hire  nor  could  he  take  the  risk  of  letting 
any  one  into  the  secret  of  his  simmering  idea.  The 
new  man  simply  presses  button  after  button  on  his 
desk  and  highly  paid  assistants  or.  perhaps,  inde- 
jx^ndent  investigators — “ cracks  ” ain  their  especial 
fields  of  chemistry,  electricity,  metallurgy,  mechanics, 
or  science — come  in  to  Ik»  sent  to  make  researches  that 
may  consume  months  or  years.  An  order  blank  filled 
out  brings  any  quantity  of  material,  equipment,  or 
instruments.  Not  long  ago  Edison  had  a typew’riter 
idea.  He  summoned  his  executive  man. 

“ Send  for  one  of  every  typewriter  made  in  this 
country,”  he  ordered,  ” and  the  day  after  to-morrow 
have  an  expert  from  each  company  here  to  demon- 
strate his  machine.  Get  out  for  me  every  book 
in  tlie  library  that  deals  with  typew’r iters.” 

In  some  such  way  this  expert  and  everv  other 
great  new  inventor  w'orks.  At  the  Schenectady  plant 
not  far  from  fifty  men  do  nothing  but  inventing,  a 
scientific  corps  gcneraled  and  captained  in  military 
unison.  Some  250  mechanics  and  laborers  aid  them. 
This  force  is  a varying  quantity,  according  to  what 
the  experiments  are.  now  and  again  diminished,  at 
other  times  greatly  increa.sed.  It  pays  to  equip  men 
who  can  devise  practical  ideas  and  gives  them  staffs 
W’ith  assistants  not  far  behind  them  in  capability. 

A problem  that  beset  the  printing  world  for  a long 
time  was  to  make  the  first  fold  in  the  turning  off  of 
new’spapers  from  the  presses  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
creasing speed  of  the  machines.  It  was  n^lized  that 
some  simple  idea  would  solve  the  problem,  but  just 
what  that  simple  idea  was  eould  not  be  seen.  The 
high-speed  press  could  not  take  definite  form  until 
this  first  fold  was  made  fast4*r.  The  presses  delivered 
the  papers  to  the  folding-machiiu*  so  fast  that  the 
latter  wrre  cloggt'd. 

Inventors  sat  up  nights  and  experimented. 

One.  day  while  working  on  the  perplexing  problem 
which  the  factory  was  determined  to  solve,  in  order 
to  satisfy  a jiublisher  whose  press-room  facilities  w’ere 
limited,  one  of  the  inventors  suddenly  conceived  an 
idea.  He  raised  two  broom  handles  so  that  the  widest 
angle  touched  that  portion  of  the  press  from  which 
the  printed  she<H  emerged.  Over  these  he  trained  the 
web  forming  the  first  fold.  It  was  apparent  at  once 
that,  no  matter  how  fast  the  press  was  sneeded. 
it  could  never  clog  by  this  method.  Out  of  this,  by 
a very  practical  evolution,  grew  the  “ former  ” that 
looks  like  an  inverted  snow’-plow. 

’I'he  invention  was  by  no  means  complete — but  the 
great  principle  had  been  discovered  afU'r  wcH’ks  of 
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work  aiul  exporiineiitation.  There  were  other  tilings 
to  do — to  eut  the  paper,  deliver  it  to  the.  second  fold, 
ete. ; but  that  these  were  all  successfully  accomplished 
the  press  of  to-»lay,  capable  of  printing  2,500  papers 
a minute,  is  an  attestation. 

To-day  a printer  calls  on  a manufacturer  and  tells 
him  that  he  wants  a machine  that  will  tit  in  a room 
of  a certain  size,  to  print  so  many  pages  at  a time, 
at  such-and-such,  a speed,  counted  in  bundles  of  twenty- 
five.  and  so  on.  The  inventor  is  called  in  and  straight- 
way proceeds  to  design  a press  the  like  of  which  has 
not  been  constructed  before.  In  this  way  a machine 
that  will  print  a book  and  deliver  it  bound  at  the 
other  end  has  been  devised. 

Carborundum  could  never  have  been  invented  in 
a garret.  One  man  hovered  on  the  borderland  of  dis- 
covery for  years.  Clay,  coke,  and  sawdust  subjected 
to  great  heat  produced  an  indetinable  something  that 
showed  him  he  was  on  the  right  track.  He  sought 
more  intense  heat  in  an  effort  to  magnify  that  some- 
thing which  he  did  not  as  yet  understand.  He  be- 
lieved he  was  on  the  verge  of  grasping  in  unlimited 
quantity  an  abrasive  purer  than  any  yet  known. 
Kmery  comes  from  an  impure  substance  in  nature 
knowTi  as  corundum.  The  man  in  question  was  trying 
to  combine  the  silica  in  the  sand  and  the  carhon  in 
the  coal  in  an  effort  to  produce  a pure  abrasive.  So 
he  went  to  Niagara  Falls.  With  the  aid  of  water 
churning  great  electric  units  he  produced  the  most 
intense  heat  known  to  man.  These  substances  he  now 
placed  in  a furnace  and  fused  by  electricity.  The 
result  was  that  they  threw  down  prismatic  crystals 
composed  of  pure  corundum  combined  with  carbon. 

The  discoverer  came  to  New  York  with  these  first 
crystals.  Stepping  into  a diamond-cutter’s  laboratory, 
he  asked  the  cutter  in  charge  wdiat  his  crystal  was.  A 
series  of  tests  developed  that  it  would  scratch  a 
diamond.  A diamond  is  pure  carbon  and  the  hardest 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  He  sold  tliese  crystals 
for  more  than  he  could  have  obtained  for  dia- 
monds of  the  same  weight.  He  had  produced  in  a 
furnace  material  better  than  nature  itself  could 
make. 

So  carborundum  could  never  have  l)een  discovered 
by  the  dreamy  inventor  who  worked  alone.  A great 
plant  employing  scores  of  men  and  costing  a fortune 
in  excess  of  the  wildest  anticipation  of  the  .seeker  of 
bygone  days  was  necessary.  Each  furnace  was  in  it- 
self a marvel  of  construction.  Years  of  work  and 
thousands  of  dollars  harl  to  be  expended  to  produce 
a few  crystals  that  one  could  drop  into  the  end  of  a 
goose  quill.  But  these  few  crystals  opened  the  way 
for  an  artificial  abrasive  that  could  be  produced  by 
the  millions  of  pounds  cheaply  and  quickly. 

The  vast  plant  that  this  inventor  of  the  new  day 
liad  assembled  for  his  production  of  carborundum  gave, 
him  facilities  that  resulted  in  another  new  product 
of  greater  importance.  Carlmrundum  obtained  the 
clement  of  hardness,  of  course,  from  carbon.  But 
carbon  exists  in  a soft  state  also.  So  not  satisfied 
with  having  done  what  no  other  man  had  ever  ac- 
complished, and  in  an  endeavor  to  outdo  his  previous 
achievement,  th^  inventor  placed  the  carborundum 
back  in  the  furnace  and  sealed  it.  Through  this 
crucible  ho  turned  on  the  greatest  heat  manufactured 
by  man  in  an  effort  to  burn  out  of  his  new  product 
any  secret  that  might  lie  concealed  beneath  its  hard- 
ened surface. 


In  a general  way  he 
figured  that  something 
opposite  to  what  he  ha<l  1 
would  result,  and  careful 
experimentation  covering 
a period  of  months 
brought  him  to  this 
point.  The  new  heat  dis- 
integrated the  carborun- 
dum and  it  fell  in  flakes 
of  graphite  so  soft  that 
they  would  not  scratch 
the  highly  burnished  sur- 
face of  the  most  carefully 
annealed  gold.  Graphite 
is  heavier  than  water  and 
henee  will  sink.  But 
these  flakes  were  so  fine 
that  when  dropped  in 
water  tliey  remain  in  sus- 
pension indefinitely. 

The  result  was  a lu-  i 

hr  leant  finer  than  any-  | 

thing  ever  known  before. 

To  illustrate:  If  a ani- 
line dye  is  placed  in 

water  and  is  poured 
through  a filter  paper 
(which  is  a fine  grade 

of  blotting-paper)  the 
W'ater  will  pour  out  in  a 
clear  stream,  the  dye  re- 
maining on  the  upper 
side  of  the  filter  paper. 

When  the  same  process 
is  followed  wdth  arti- 
ficial graphite  (Ache- 
son’s  discovery)  and 
water,  tlie  graphite 
passes  through  the  paper 
just  as  easily  as  the 
water. 

The  oil  supply  of  the 
world  is  fast  being  ex- 
hausted, but  as  long  as 
coal  exists  graphite  lu- 
bricant is  possible.  The 
machinery  of  the  w’orld 

will  not  turn  without  , 

lubricant.  Great  as  is 
the  amount  of  oil  used 
for  lubricants  every  year. 

it  is  small  compared  with  tliat  used  for  paint.  And 
graphite  makes  a paint  that  is  more  easily  applied, 
lametrates  deeper,  holds  tighter,  is  wind,  heat,  cold, 
rust,  and  water  resisting. 

Millions  of  needles  are  sold  daily.  It  was  not  so 
long  ago  when  the  thread  in  the  needle  was  cut  by 
the  sharp  edges  left  in  the  eye  after  manufacture. 
The  smaller  the  needle,  the  sharper  the  edge  and  the 
gr<‘ater  the  annoyanct*  to  users.  Then,  again,  the 
eye  would  rust:  for  a woman  will  dampen  the  end 
of  the  thread  on  her  tongue  in  order  to  make  a point 
so  that  the  needle  may  lx-  tlircaded  more  easily. 
Complaint  was  loud  and  long  and  orders  were  i)assed 
down  the  line  to  produce  an  eye  in  the  smallest  needle 
that  could  not  cut  the  finest  and  softest  thread  in  the 
w'orld. 


The  old  inventor  worked  alone 


This  was  done  by  inventing  a new  machine  in  the 
shape  of  die-cutters  for  the  making  of  the  eyes.  The 
points  on  these  minute  augers  are  so  small  that  they 
eannot  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  or  detected  by  the 
most  delicate  sense  of  touch.  A microscope  is  neces- 
sary. So  it  was  e.ssential  to  invent  new  machines  to 
manufacture  the  dies  and  to  sharpen  the  tiny  drills. 
Polishers  and  burnishers  had  to  be  made  that  would 
finish  off  every  rough  edge  in  an  instant  almost,  be- 
cause needles  sell  a dozen  or  so  for  a few  cents.  When 
this  was  done  the  needles  were  placed  in  a rack 
through  which  the  eyes  projected  and  held  so  tightly 
that  when  immersed  in  water  only  the  eyes  were  cov- 
ered. In  this  way  the  heads  of  the  needles  l)ecame 
the  negative  pole  of  a powerful  battery,  and  in  a few 
moments  the  eyes  of  several  million  needles  were 
gold  plated  and  hence  rendered  rust-proof. 


THE  NEW  FRENCH  CABINET 


FKANCK  HAS  AGAIN  HKR  GOVKI»MENT.  THE  NEW  MINISTER.S,  W'lTII  TIIKIR  PORTFOLIOS,  ARK.  FROM  LEIT  TO  RIGHT:  (TLVKLK.S  DI  MONT  (FIXWcKl 

- "• >Y  R.\TIKR  (.JITHTK’E);  LOIIH  BARTMOU  ( KOrCATION  ) ; PIKRRE  BAUDI.N  ( MARI  NK TPl  I MIRIOR  ) 

ETIENNE  (WAR);  .JOSEPH  THIERRY  ( PIRLIC  WORKS);  ALFREIJ  MA.S.SE  ((  O.M.MERf  E > : JEAX  MOniX  ((^LOMES ) 

HENRY  CllERON  (LABOR)  PENN  STATE 
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FRANCE  HAS  AGAIN  GWfl^GKI)  HKR  GOVEI»'MENT, 
STEPHEN.  PICHON  ([»REIG.'y-l^'FAIT{>«)i»  Iv^NY 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY 


LETTERS  THAT  NOBODY  EVER  WRITES 

By  \Vit,bekkok(’K  Jenkins,  R.F.I). 

TO  A DENTIST  FROM  A ORATEFUL  PATIENT 

8076  Broad  Street,  New  York. 

July  5,  Id—. 

My  dear  Doctor  Molars, — After  spending  eight 
hours  in  your  oiiair  on  Friday  afternoon  last,  during 
which  time  you  filled  eight  of  my  teeth  and  pulled 
five,  I feel  that  I must  write  and  tell  you  what  an 
enjoyable  time  I had  of  it.  For  a long  time  I have 
seriously  felt  the  need  of  a vacation,  but  after  that 
exhilarating  period  under  vour  delightful  ministra- 
tions I feel  completely  reinvigorated,  and  have  decided 
tr  postpone  indefinitely  the  little  fishing  trip  I had 
intended  to  take  as  a bracer.  This  letter,  however, 
is  not  altogether  unselfish.  I do  want  to  thank  you 
for  the  good  time,  hut  I also  find  myself  wondering 
if  you  could  tell  me  where  I could  purchase  one 
of  those  delightful  electric  arrangements  you  use  to 
operate  the  buzzer  with  which  you  do  your  delving. 
Frankly,  dear  doctor,  I enjoyed  the  buzzing  of  that 
little  uistrument  in  my  wisdom  tooth  so  thoroughly 
that  I am  inclined  to  purchase  one  for  my  library, 
and  substitute  it  for  my  after-dinner  cigar. 

Cordially  your  grateful  patient. 

Byron  J.  Waterbury. 


BREAD  AND-BUTTEB  LETTFR  FROM  A BUROLAB  TO  MIS 
HOSTS 

The  Fagin  Club. 

New  York.  August  10,  Id — . 

My  dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slahsides, — Please  permit 
me  just  a brief  line  or  two  to  thank  you  for  the 
very  charming  two  hours  sjieiit  at  your  lovely  hoin** 
last  Thursday  night  by  my  friend  lA‘ary  the  Pug 
and  myself.  * In  a very  long  and  varied  experience 
as  an  uninvited  guest  at  the  homes  of  many  of  our 
best  people  I cannot  recall  a more  delightful,  ewn 
if  unconscious,  hospitality,  than  was  afforded  us 
upon  that  memorable  occasion.  Not  only  wen?  you 
good  enough  to  leave  the  front  door  unlocked — a sure 
sign  of  welcome — but  everything  we  cared  to  take 
along  with  us  as  a souvenir  of  a pleasant  evening 
lay  within  easy  reach  in  unfasteneil  drawers  and 
closets,  so  that*our  work  progressed  as  easily  and  as 
pleasantly  as  used  to  do  the  pursuit  of  huckleberriei« 
in  the  happy  days  of  childhood.  And  on  top  of  this 
to  find  the ‘thoughtful  care  of  our  appetites  in  the 
cold  repast  in  the  ice-box — the  juicy  roasted  partridge, 
the  most  excellent  Camembert.  and  the  glorious  vint- 
ages in  the  bins  hard  by — was  truly  touching  to  Leary 
and  myself,  who.  to  tell  the  truth,  are  not  accustoined 
to  such  sympathetic  attentions.  Truly,  the  old-time 
courtesies ‘of  the  open  house  have  not.  as  some  appear 
to  think,  passed  out  of  our  social  life  forever,  and 
both  Leary  and  I want  you  to  know  how  much  we 
appreciated  it  all.  Thank  you,  thank  you,  and  thank 
vou  again.  Faithfully  yours. 

Muggins  the  Gink. 

LETTERGRAM  FROM  A JILTED  SWAIN  TO  HIS  SUUUESSFUL 
RIVAL 

T.  F.  JiMPSoN,  Sharon.  Conn. 

Word  has  just  been  brought  to  me  while  waiting 
at  the  altar  that  Mabel  has  eloped  with  you.  Hearti- 
est thanks,  old  man.  for  your  timely  and  friendly 
intervention.  Never  able  to  repay  service,  extent  of 
which  revealed  itself  in  flash  moment  heard  the  news, 
and  realized  escape.  Am  sending  by  special  delivery 
railway  tickets  to  and  from  Niagara  Falls  wbich  bad 
intended  using  for  myself.  Am  wiring  jiroprietors 
Spray  view  Hotel,  Niagara,  to  hold  rooms  reserved  for 
me  for  your  use.  My  cordial  regards  to  wife.  Tell 
her  her*  choice  meets  with  my  heartiest  approval. 
Sincere  belief  no  more  appropriate  mating  than  bride 
who  would  elope  with  best  man  and  best  man  with 
nerve  to  carry  project  through. 

Devotedly. 

J.  Watkins  Glenn, 


HOW  I’AITL  KKVKKK  MIGHT  HA\  K COVERED  ALL  NEW  ENGLAND  BY  SUNRISE 


you  for  having  put  that  wonderful  sheriff  in  my 
house.  I don’t  know  when  1 have  met  a more 
delightful  fellow,  or  a more  original  character.  In 
fact,  he  is  unique.  He  has  a fund  of  reminiscence 
that  1 really  wish  you  might  have  been  present  to 
enjoy,  runiiiiig  back  over  a period  of  twenty  years  of 
consecutive  public  service  in  the  polici*  department. 
There  was  a thrill  in  almost  every  line  of  his  utter- 
ance. and  during  the  whole  time  of  his  presence 


this  city,  and  while  of  course  she  and  1 never  quarrel, 
and  acconl  each  other  jierfect  independence  in  the 
choice  of  our  associates,  I would  not  for  one  moment 
have  her  peace  of  mind  disturbed  by  the  apprehen- 
sion that  her  husband  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  or 
I may  even  say  casual  acquaintance,  with  any  of  you. 

Vour  tact  upon  this  occasion  will  always  be  ap- 
pn*ciatively  remembered  by 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  Plainfaue. 

To  Fitzroy  FUzhoobingUm,  Esq. 

The  Vravkcrjai'k  Chib. 


EXPLAINED 

“ I SEE  somelxKly  has  invented  a new  spark-control 
for  automobiles,”  ’.said  Mrs.  Binks.  laying  down  the 
morning  paper.  “Just  what  is  a spark-control  for, 
John?” 

“I  don’t  know,  my  dear,”  said  Binks,  “but  I think; 
it  is  a sort  of  automatic  alarm  that  keeps  amorous 
chauffeurs  from  sparking  while  on  duty.” 


( Collect.) 

FROM  A JITDOMENT  DEBTOR  TO  A CREDITOR 

Holmeleigh,  September  J,  Id — . 
My  dear  Hardi'ate, — I have  Iwen  looking  for  a 
chance  for  three  whole  days  now  to  write  and  thank 


“ What  in  the  vvorld  will  they  do  next?  Who 

WOULD  EVER  BEI-IEVE  THEY  WOUI.D  MAKE  ARTIFICIAL 
TREES  ?” 

here,  unfortunately  limited,  ho  kept  the  whole  family 
on  the  qui  vii:e  with  his  tales  of  adventure,  his  side- 
lights on  the  character  of  distinguished  politicians 
jiast  and  present,  and  the  truly  astounding  stories 
of  his  life  on  the  plains  back  in  tbc  pioneer  days. 
:\Irs.  Dubbs  and  I have  not  had  much  entertainment 
of  late,  owing  to  certain  economies  rendered  necessary 
by  my  financial  condition,  and  your  sheriff  came  to 
us  both  like  a whiff  of  good,  fresh,  salt  air  to  a worn 
and  jaded  spirit. 

Mrs.  Dubbs  and  the  children  all  join  me  in  this 
expression  of  our  united  appreciation  of  your  kindly 
act.  Your  obliged  debtor. 

Barton  W.  Dumpley. 

FROM  A common  PERSON  TO  A sn>ERCILIOU.S 
ACQUAINTANCE 

The  Squtll.s  Bini-DiNo.  New  York. 

October  10,  Id — . 

My  dear  Mr.  Fitzboobington, — I cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  take  a few  moments  from  the  pressure 
of  business  this  morning  to  write  and  tell  vou  how’ 
grateful  I am  to  you  for  cutting  me  so  conspicuously 
and  directly  yesterday  afternoon  when  we  met  on  the 
Avenue.  The  lady  who  was  with  me  at  the  time 
was  my  wife,  and  had  you  bowed  or  even  show’n  signs 
of  the  faintest  recognition  as  w'e  passed  it  w'ould  have 
involved  me  in  all  sorts  of  embarrassing  explanations 
which  I have  no  desire  to  make.  Mrs.  Plainface  has 
very  decided  opinions  as  to  the  so-called  smart  set, 
and  those  who  are  presumed  to  constitute  society  in 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  HEREDITY 
“ That’s  a fine  baby  of  yours.  Bill,”  said  the  boss 
to  his  chauffeur. 

“ Yes,  Mr.  Wilkins,”  said  the  chauffeur.  “ My  wife 
and  I are  pretty  proud  of  him.  He’s  the  latest  model, 
all  right — a self-starter,  w'ith  an  automatic  horn  that 
would  wake  the  dead.” 


MOSES  IN  THE  BULRUSHES 


NOT  LIKE  THE  OLD  DAYS 
“ Well,  Mrs.  Climber,”  said  the  visitor,  “ I presume 
your  daughter  is  working  very  hard  for  her  gradua- 

“Oh  no.”  said  Mrs.  Climber.  “ Since  my  old  man 
made  his  pile  qui.t.  piakin’  Susie  make  her 

own  clothes,  and  sMuhbCrlfst  to  do  the  work.” 

PENN  STATE 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  WEEK 


Romain  Roiland’s  “Jean-Christophe  ” 


BY  F.  M.  COLBY 


SHE  tliird  and  last  volume  of  the 
^ English  version  of  J ean-ChrUtophe 
^ is  called  Journey's  End,  and  com- 
L prises  tlie  three  volumes  of  tlie 
^ Erench  edition  entitled,  respectively, 
^Lore  and  Friendship,  The  Burning 
? Hush,  and  The  \ew  Dawn.  In 
j France,  where  those  smaller  instal- 
lments (ten  volumes  in  all)  have 
l>een  published  at  intervals  for  several  years  past,  the 
effect  could  not  have  been  so  overwhelming.  But  five 
or  six  hundred  more  pages  of  Jean-Christophe  cer- 
tainly seem  stupendous.  Nor  is  the  sense  of  magni- 
tude altogether  that  which  the  author  sought  to  con- 
vey. It  is  somewhat  oppressive.  Along  with  much 
admiration  of  the  author  there  creeps  into  the  reader’s 
heart  some  little  pity  for  himself.  In  the  preface  to 
the  last  French  vofume  M.  Holland  tells  us  with 
confidence  what  he  has  accomplished: 

“ I have  written  the  tragedy  of  a generation  which 
is  nearing  its  end.  I have  sought  to  conceal  neither 
its  vices  nor  its  virtues,  its  profound  sadness,  its 
chaotic  pride,  its  heroic  efforts,  its  despondency  be- 
neath the  overw’heiming  and  suiwrhuman  task,  the 
burden  of  the  whole  world,  the  reconstruction  of  the 
W'orld’s  morality,  its  esthetic  principles,  its  faith,  the 
forcing  a new  humanity.  Such  we  have  been.” 

Those  who  speak  in  this  large  way  are  perfectly 
safe  from  refutation.  Any  writer  may  confidently  ex- 
pose an  entire  generation,  for  an  entire  generation 
never  answers  back.  It  is  a rule  well  known  to  con- 
temporary writers,  and  one  that  they  have  most  lucra- 
tively observed,  that  the  broader  their  generalizations 
the  safer  they  are  from  attack. 

The  man  who  begins  a sentence  with,  “ All  History 
shows,”  may  or  may  not  be  a convincing  person,  but 
he  never  has  been  and  never  will  be  refuted.  And  who 
has  himself  so  fully  grasped  the  spirit  of  the  times 
that  he  dare  deny  M.  Rolland’s  pretension?  But  it 
is  certain  that  few  novelists  of  our  day  could  come  so 
near  to  fulfilling  this  gigantic  purpose.  And  it  is 
something  of  a feat  to  invent  for  one’s  hero  a man 
of  genius  and  put  him  credibly  through  his  paces. 

There  is  a profound  incredulity  abroad  in  tne  world 
as  to  the  genius  of  novelists’  heroes.  Let  the  author 
swear  as  he  will  that  the  fellow  is  a demigod,  the 
fellow  somehow  does  not  look  the  part.  Conceited 
readers  are  soon  thinking  that  they,  too,  might  pass 
for  geniuses  — so  easy  does  it  seem.  But  Jean- 
Christophe  Krafft,  the  greatest  musical  genius  of  Ger- 
many and  of  France,  moves  through  these  three  long 
volumes,  fighting,  loving,  ranting,  dreaming,  and 
philosophizing,  displaying  himself  at  every  turn,  and 
yet  retains  to  the  very  end  a certain  ascendancy  over 
the  reader. 

Jean-Christophe  was  born  of  poor  parents  in  a 
narrow,  provincial  little  German  town.  He  was  a 
■ marvel  of  precocity.  Not  only  did  he  make  his  public 
appearance  as  a musician  before  he  w'as  eight  years 
old,  but  he  developed  in  his  boyhood  into  a full-fledged 
critic  of  the  intellectual  tendencies  of  his  time.  In  his 
teens  ho  fought  out  within  himself  the  spiritual  bat- 
tles of  Herr  Teufelsdrbckh.  Before  he  was  twenty 
he  had  outgrown  Germany.  He  was  suffocated  by  the 
meanness  of  her  intellectual  life,  and  sought  freer  air 
and  room  for  growth  in  France. 

He  found  France  intellectuallv  alive  but  decadent. 
If  Germans  irritated  him  by  their  dull,  complacent 
acquiescence,  Frenchmen  appalled  him  by  their  prosti- 
tution of  art  for  art’s  sake  and  their  heartless  chase 
of  everything  new.  He  tried  every  phase  of  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  Paris  and  found  it  wanting.  He  turned 
first,  of  course,  to  the  professed  lovers  of  music.  They 
babbled  only  of  “ theme  and  counter-theme.”  They 
gave  tags  and  labels  to  the  component  parts  of  a 
musical  composition,  and  were  as  proud  as  if  they  had 
written  it.  They  seemed  unable  to  conceive  of  music 
as  a natural  language,  but  regarded  it  merely  as  ma- 
terial for  grammatical  analysis.  They  made  it  an 
adjunct  to  science.  They  hated  variety,  and  each  one 
contended  fiercely  for  his  “ verism,’^  “ symbolism,” 
*■  idealism,”  “ subjectivism,”  or  “ objectivism.”  They 
despised  Beethoven  and  Wagner  and  openly  derided 
Berlioz  and  Gluck.  For  the  moment  they  thought  of 
no  one  but  Debussy  and  Bach,  and  Bach  was  already 
beginning  to  seem  a pedantic  hack.  In  this  petty  W’ar- 
fare,  when  Christophe  w'as  asked  to  take  sides  Iwtween 
“ Horizontalists  ” and  “ Vertical ists,”  between  the 
champions  of  “ Succession  ” and  the  champions  of 
“ Superposition,”  he  thought  them  all  mad  and  could 
only  quote: 

“ Gentlemen,  I am  everybody’s  enemy.” 

The  music  theater  had  been  turned  into  a “ per- 
fumery shop,”  l)eing  at  that  time  given  over  to  Meyer- 
beer, Gouni^.  Massenet,  Mascagni,  and  Tjeonoavalio — 
that  is  to  say,  to  “ brazen  music  ” with  “ its  girlish 
rapture”  and  “its  artificial  flowers.”  Christophe 
vowed  he  would  belong  to  no  school,  but  would  hold 
his  own  and  fight  his  way.  The  volume  Jean-Chris- 
tophe in  Baris  is  a record  of  this  struggle,  of  hi.^ 
gradual  recognition  by  a few  exce|)tional  people,  of 
the  contemptible  hostility  or  indifference  of  all  the 
rest.  This  final  volume  brings  him  to  his  triumph,  at 
first  a popular  triumph,  transitory  and  accidental. 
la.ter  a true  triumph  of  genius,  the  appreciation  of 
the  few  who  really  understand,  and  then  through 
manv  love  adventures,  soul  battles,  an<l  floods  of  con- 


temporary criticism,  to  his  death  in  the  odor  of 
sanctity. 

The  same  abominable  conditions  that  he  finds  among 
musical  critics  he  finds  among  all  the  other  groups  of 
men  that  he  encounters.  There  are  a few  good  and 
sensible  persons  here  and  there,  but  the  general  run 
of  men  in  their  work  and  in  their  private  lives  are 
fools,  knaves,  or  automata.  In  religion,  philosophy, 
literature,  the  drama,  and  politics  there  is  little  to  be 
found  but  drivel  and  cant.  Men’s  souls  are,  crampe<l 
and  bound  by  the  “ triple  bandage  of  town,  caste,  and 
union.”  He  plunges  into  everything,  thinking  to  find 
the  fullness  of  life,  but  finds  only  vanity,  and  returns 
on  himself.  lie  is  the  strong  man  and  self-sufficient. 
He  can  console  himself  with  his  art,  regardless  of  both 
friends  and  foes.  His  out(-r  activities,  though  intense 
and  constant,  only  furnish  him  with  the  fuel  for  this 
inner  flame.  He  must  be  a man  that  he  may  be  a 
musician.  He  was  afraid  of  becoming  a dilettante 
and  repeated  to  himself  the  words  of  Ibsen: 

“ If  a man  is  to  persevere  in  his  art,  he  must  have 
something  more  than  his  native  geni\is:  passions,  sor- 
rows, which  shall  fill  his  life  and  give  it  a direction. 
Otherwise  he  will  not  create,  he  will  write  books.” 

It  is  impossible  even  to  catalogue  here  Jean-Chris- 
tophe’s  outer  activities,  which  almost  invariably  end 
in  some  blighting  criticism  of  contemporary  life.*  His 
experience  in  politics  will  have  to  siiflice  for  an  ex- 
ample. He  found  France  like  the  rest  of  the  world 
to-day  floundering  among  social  uncertainties,  facing 
perhaps  the  social  revolution.  The  working  classes 
were  growing  in  numbers  and  strength.  Their  cause 
had  vitality,  and  for  this  reason,  and  not  because  of 
its  justice,  it  was  stirring  the  minds  of  the  intelli- 
^nt  middle  class.  There  was  no  more  sense  or  justice 
in  the  ideas  of  the  working  class  than  in  those  of  any 
other  class. , 

" Its  creed  was  as  absurd  as  every  other  creed — ^tlxe 
Divine  Right  of  Kings,  the  Infallibility  of  the  Popes, 
Universal  Suffrage,  the  Equally  of  Man — all  equally 
absurd  if  one  only  considers  them  by  their  rational 
value  and  not  in  the  light  of  the  force  by  which  they 
are  animated.  What  did  their  mediocrity  matter? 
Ideas  have  never  conquered  the  world  as  ideas,  hut 
only  by  the  force  they  represent.  . . . Some  of  the 
ideas  which  were  now  the  flaming  standard  under 
which  the  working  classes  were  marching  on  to  the 
assault  upon  the  capitalistic  citadel,  emanated  from 
the  brains  of  dreamers  of  the  comfortable  classes. 
While  they  had  lain  in  their  comfortable  books  they 
had  lain  dead.  . . . But  as  soon  as  the  people  had 
laid  hands  on  them,  they  had  become  part  and  parcel 
of  the  people.  . . . The  moral  epidemic  spread  and 
spread:  and  it  was  quite  possible  for  limited  crea- 
tures to  communicate  them  to  superior  men.” 

The  new  ideas  were  turning  the  heads  of  the  com- 
fortable people  just  as  they  did  in  1789.  Many  rich 
young  men  of  culture  w'cre  beginning  to  feel  that  the 
comfortable  classes  were  useless.  They  had  tried  to 
reform  the  people  from  above  by  popular  universities 
and  the  like,  but  the  people  learned  nothing.  Of  their 
own  leaders,  some  were  self-seekers  or  traitors,  easily 
bought  by  the  enemy,  others  were  empty  braggarts, 
and  all  were  at  odds*  w'ith  one  another  and  uncertain 
of  the  direction  in  which  to  lead. 

Christophe  spent  many  days  and  nights  talking  with 
Socialists  and  Syndicalists.  He  inclined  to  the  Syndi- 
calists, but  when  he  saw  the  actual  working  of  the 
trades-unions  he  was  filled  with  disgust.  They  were 
coalitions  of  the  weak,  who  if  they  came  into  power 
would  in  their  turn  become  oppressors.  They  cared 
nothing  for  liberty.  And  who,  he  asked,  does  care 
for  liberty  in  these  day?  A select  few  who  have  no 
influence.  The  Popes  of  Rome  proscribe  the  light  of 
reason;  the  Popes  of  Paris  extinguish  the  stars;  and, 
M.  Pataud  in  the  strike  of  the  electricians  puts  out 
the  lights  of  the  streets. 

Nevertheless,  Christophe  was  carried  away  by  the 
ideas  themselves  and  was  soon  more  revolutionary 
than  any  one.  Despoil  the  robbers,  said  he,  copying 
Proudhon.  Any  man  who  has  more  than  enough  for 
his  livelihood  i’s  a thief  and  a robl)er.  If  he  has  too 
much,  it  means  that  others  have  too  little.  He 
watched  the  coalition  of  the  proletarians.  He  loved  to 
“ plunge  now  and  then  into  the  vat  of  the  people.” 
He  egged  on  the  wildest  insurgents.  He  wrote  a revo- 
lutionary song.  Finally,  when  there  -was  fighting  in 
the  streets,  he  rushed  madlv  into  the  thick  of  it, 
killed  a man,  narrowly  escaped  capture,  and  fled  from 
the  country,  pursued  by  the  police. 

But  all  this  was  merely  by  way  of  developing  his 
inner  creative  faculty.  He  cared  nothing  about  this 
vulgar  rabble  and  their  reA’olution.  They  were  in- 
capable of  Hi-ting  together  for  a noble  purpose. 
Crowds  are  ignoble;  collective  action  is  base.  A crowd 
is  no  better  than  a clique;  the  people  are  as  bad  as 
the  musical  critics  or  as  a batch  of  modern  painters 
or  poets  or  playwrights  or  statesmen.  He  thought 
there  would  be  no  social  revolution,  and  time  proved 
it.  He  lives  to  be  an  old  man,  which  carries  him  well 
along  into  the  future,  and  as  he  looks  back  of  the 
France  of  to-da,v  he  finds  that  there  has  Ixjeii  no  gain 
ill  freedom  save  in  one  particular.  Se.xual  morality 
has  at  that  distant  date  grown  freer.  Trial  mar- 
1 iages  are  then  in  vogue  (say,  about  1930).  That  at 
bast  has  lieen  accomplished;  but  for  the  rest  it  is  all 
1 ciiction.  The  past  generation  has  cxhau.sted  itself 


in  thinking.  The  next  generation  has  ceased  to  think 
at  all. 

“ It  would  have  seemed  natural  for  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  which  was  then  tending  to  modify  morality, 
to  take  up  its  stand  also  in  the  other  domains  of 
thought  and  action.  But  it  did  notliing  of  the  kind; 
human  nature  cares  little  for  contradiction.  While 
morality  was  becoming  more  frcni,  the  mind  was  be- 
coming less  so;  it  was  demanding  that  religion  should 
restore  its  yoke.  And  this  twofold  movement  in 
opposite  direction  was,  with  a magnificent  defiance 
of  logic,  taking  jilace  in  the  same  souls.  Georges  and 
Aurora  were  caught  up  by  tlie  new  current  of  Catholi- 
cism, which  was  conquering  many  people  of  fashion 
and  many  intellectuals,  . . . The  reason  of  humanity 
was  exhausted.  It  had  just  made  a gigantic  effort. 
It  was  overcome  with  sleep  and,  like  a child  worn 
out  by  a long  day  before  going  to  sleep,  it  was  saying 
its  prayers.  The  gate  of  dreams  had  opened.  . . . 
Even  philosophy  was  wavering.  Their  gods  of 
thought,  Bergson  and  William  James,  were  tottering.” 

Hundreds  of  pages  are  given  over  to  this  analysis  of 
present-day  tendencies  and  to  this  sweeping  criticism, 
and,  on  the  strength  of  just  such  passages  as  the  one 
above  summarized,  many  of  Mr.  Roiland’s  admirer.^ 
are  exclaiming  that  he  sets  all  life  before  us,  or  sums 
up  all  modern  culture,  or  at  the  very  least  explores 
to  its  depths  the  civilization  of  France  and  Germany. 
It  is  true  that  his  range  is  remarkably  wide,  that  he 
is  eloquent  on  a variety  of  large  subjects  and  often 
penetrating,. and  that ‘in  his  abounding  discourse  on 
art  and  art  criticism  he  exposes  many  fallacies,  fiedan- 
tries,  and  meannesses.  But  these  analyses  of  present- 
day  movements  and  controversies  often  seem  no  more 
than  clever  digests  of  articles  in  reviews.  His  mind 
has  absorbed  more  commonplace  stuff  than  it  needs 
for  anv  reasonable  critical  purpose.  What  can  he 
do  with  it?  Often  he  can  do  no  more  than  declare 
that  it  is  commonplace.  Dull  folk  will  be  talking. 
Out  it  pours  from  press  and  platform,  in  crowds  and 
coteries,  on  the  stage,  in  books;  and  M.  Holland  sits 
by,  plotting  vengeance  and  taking  far  too  copious 
notes.  By  the  time  sensible  people  have  forgotten 
last  month’s  literary  commonplace,  he  is  proving 
somewhat  elaborately’  that  it  lacks  inspiration.  The 
enraptured  admirer  says.  Behold  the  life  of  Modern 
Europe,  passing  in  review.  But  so  it  passes  in  the 
Index  to  Periodicals. 

In  this  criticism  of  contemporary  art,  philosophy, 
politics,  science,  and  religion,  M.  Holland  often  seems 
no  more  than  an  industrious  and  clever  journalist, 
sometimes  even  inferior  to  the  people  whom  he  at- 
tacks. To  one  party  cry  he  retorts  with  another  party 
cry  quite  as  foolish.  He  blames  a host  of  present 
French  writers  for  their  absorption  in  the  “ psycho- 
physiology of  love.”  He  himself  is  just  as  much  ab- 
sorbed in  the  “ psycho-physiology  of  love.”  He  con- 
demns “modern  music”  for  its *“  loquacity  of  intro- 
spection.” There  is  a surprising  amount  of  the  “ lo- 
quacity of  introspection  ” in  those  ten  volumes  of 
Jean-Christophe.  He  plays  the  game  of  current  criti- 
cism, just  as  all  the  other  critics  play  it;  that  is  to 
say,  by  trying  to  stand  intellectually  on  tiptoe  above 
the  next  man.  On  vast,  world-wide  subjects,  M. 
Holland  has  a solemn  manner,  but  is  often  at  bottom 
quite  as  frivolous  as  his  competitors.  It  is  not  in 
these  attempts  to  boil  down  modern  Europe  or  even 
in  his  spirited  and  entertaining  descriptions  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  Paris,  Rome,  Basle,  or  a German 
town  that  we  see  the  best  of  him,  but  in  his  quick, 
clear  portrayal  of  individuals. 

In  current  French  literature  it  is,  of  course, 
especially  necessary  to  be  an  expert  in  women’s  souls. 
M.  Holland  is  remarkably  proficient  in  that  deep 
craft.  He  can  wreck  a woman’s  soul  with,  as  it 
seems  to  a layman  at  least,  quite  wonderful  pre- 
cision. He  wrecks  many  of  them  in  a few  pages 
apiece.  For  example:  Jacqueline,  who  was  rich, 
married  Ollivier  who  was  poor.  Ollivier  was  a man 
of  intellect  and  noble  ideals;  Jacqueline  had  high 
aspirations,  but  was  entangled  in  a brilliant  and 
charming,  but  worldly  society.  Part  of  the  soul  of 
each  became  merged  in  the  other,  and  all  went  well 
at  first.  But  as  it  turned  out  there  was  too  much  of 
Jacqueline’s  soul  in  Ollivier  and  too  little  of  Olli- 
vier's  in  Jacqueline,  and  as  M.  Holland  explains,  the 
woman’s  soul  ought  always  to  be  merged  entirely  in 
the  man’s.  Jacqueline  began  to  compare  Ollivier  un- 
favorably with  her  Parisian  friends.  Ollivier  was 
not  strong  enough  to  draw  her  to  his  high  plane.  She 
lost  her  idealism.  A woman,  says  M.  Holland,  has 
mere  of  an  intuitive  sense  of  the  eternal  than  has 
man,  but  it  is  harder  for  her  to  keep  her  grip  on  it. 
She  “ uses  it  to  feed  her  own  life.”  whereas  a man 
“ feeds  it  with  his  life-blood.”  So  they  drifted  apart. 
Jacqueline’s  soul  dried  up;  she  ran  away  with  an- 
other man  and  broke  the  heart  of  Ollivier.  But  even 
M.  Holland  gets  lost  sometimes  in  women’s  souls. 
Sometimes  he  says  they  are  stronger  tiian  men’s, 
sometimes  he  says  they  are  weaker.  A woman,  he 
will  say  in  one  place,  i.s  like  running  water,  and  the 
man  who  loves  her  must  follow  the  stream  or  divert 
it  into  his  own  channel.  Elsewhere  he  will  say  it  is, 
the  man  who  ought  invariably  to  swallow  the  woman. 
Still  again,  he  will  remark  that  the  women  of  France 
are  far  greater  and  stronger  than  the  men,  and  there- 
fore ought,  presumably,  to  be  the  devourers. 


Two  amusing  incidents  in  the  “ beauty  [>arlor  ” scene  in  Eliza- 
beth Jordan’s  “ The  Lady  from  Oklahoma,”  a recent  production 
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HARPER’S  WEEKI.Y 


Orientation 

It  is  said  that  the  majority  of  persons 
lack  a keen  sense  of  direction.  In  other 
words,  they  are  very  apt  to  “ get  turned 
round”  at  times,  not  knowing  which  is 
north  or  south  or  which  is  east  or  west. 

The  tendency  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples  is  to  make  use  of  the  north  as  a 
^rting-point  of  direction  rather  than 
the  east.  A people  whose  ancestors  have 
lived  chiefly  inland,  like  the  Romans  and 
the  French,  naturally  think  of  the  rising 
of  the  sun  as  giving  the  central  point  of 
direction.  A seafaring  race,  on  the  other 
hand,  looks  to  the  North  Star  as  the  one 
fixed,  unchangeable  point,  sure  to  guide 
a ship  accurately.  Accordingly  we  of  the 
Knglish-speaking  races  are,  when  we  “get 
turned  round,”  almost  sure  to  inquire, 
••  Which  way  is  north?” 

When  we  have  found  the  North  Star 
or  seen  the  sun  rise  or  set  after  being 
••  turned  around,”  are  we  really  set  right 
in  our  own  sense  of  direction?  One  may 
easily  make  a mistake,  especially  in  a 
city  or  within  a house,  and  even  become 
• turned  clear  around,”  making  north  seem 
south  and  east  seem  west.  When  one  is 
corrected,  is  it  w’ithin  his  power  to  make 
the  direction  seem  right? 

Among  individuals  there  is  in  this  re- 
spect a great  difference.  Some  are  in- 
stantly conscious  of  the  points  of  the 
compass  wherever  they  may  be.  They 
may  err,  but  they  cannot  avoid  the  sense 
for  a moment  that  one  way  is  north  and 
another  south.  Others  seldom  give  the 
directions  in  a strange  place  a thought 
until  they  are  informed,  and  such  persons 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  the  case  of 
others,  who,  though  living  for  years  in  a 
place  where  they  have  once  been  “ turned 
around,”  never  can  make  the  point  “ seem 
right.” 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  there  is 
reason  to  assume  that  the  persons  who 
find  it  difficult  to  escape  from  an  error 
of  this  sort  are  really  the  ones  who  pos- 
sess the  keenest  sense  of  direction.  They 
are  acutely  conscious  of  direction,  and 
when  they  have  made  a mistake  find  the 
impression  so  deep  that  it  cannot  be 
shaken  off.  Such  persons’  errors  are 
apt,  it  is  contended,  to  be  few  and  to 
be  made  in  towns  and  the  interiors  of 
houses.  In  the  open  fields  and  woods  they 
seldom  err,  while  the  person  w'ho  easily 
adapts  himself  to  the  information  of 
others  is  apt,  in  the  woods,  to  move  about 
in  a circle  and  become  lost. 

Many  hold  that  the  savage  has  a bet- 
ter sense  of  direction  than  civilized  man, 
for  the  reason  that  he  has  had  more  oc- 
casion to  cultivate  it.  But  it  is  a mistake 
to  assume  that  the  savage  is  never 
••  turned  around.”  In  cities  he  is,  and 
sometimes  even  in  the  woods.  It  is  his 
confidence  in  himself  that  has  led  many 
persons  to  suppose  that  the  Indian  never 
errs  in  his  direction.  The  proverbial 
“Indian  no  lost;  wigwam  lost”  may  well 
have  been  true,  for  even  the  savage, 
though  he  trust  his  owm  judgment,  may 
lose  his  sense  of  direction. 

'fhe  Chinese,  although  the  first  people 
to  use  artificial  means  of  fixing  the  di- 
rection— the  compass — ^for  the  most  part 
have  the  gift  of  judging  the  direction  in- 
stinctively. They  never  say,  “ Turn  to 
the  right,”  “ Turn  to  the  left,”  in  showing 
the  way,  but  always  “ lurn  to  the  north  ” 
or  “ Turn  to  the  south,”  and  so  on.  ITieir 
sense  of  direction  prolmbly  does  not,  how- 
ever, ccmie  from  a particular  gift,  but 
from  the  practice,  very  common  in  China, 
of  studying  the  heavens. 


Lost  Lemuria 

Many  distinguished  scientists  have  be- 
lieved that  there  was  once  a continent  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  which  has  sunk  beneath 
the  waves  and  of  which  Madagascar,  the 
Maidive  and  Laccadive  islands,  Ceylon, 
and  Sumatra  are  surviving  fragments.  A 
name,  I.,emuria,  has  even  been  suggested 
for  this  lost  continent.  One  of  the  strong- 
est arguments  for  its  existence  is  found 
in  the  extraordinary  plant*  and  animal 
life  of  Madagascar,  curiously  related  to 
the  animals  and  plants  of  India,  Ceylon, 
and  the  Malay  archipelago. 

The  great  island  of  Madagascar  is  equal 
in  area  to  Oregon  and  California  ti^en 
together,  equal  to  them  also  in  north  and 
south  extension,  possessing,  like  them, 
bands  of  mountain,  forest,  and  plain. 
Madagascar  is  only  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  frmn  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 
yet  it  contains  not  one  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic and  conspicuous  African  ani- 
mals t neither  elephants  nor  rhinoceroses, 
lions  or  leopards  or  hyenas,  giraffes, 
zebras,  or  antelopes,  apes,  monkeys,  or 
bab^ns,  though  all  of  these  abound  in 
Africa,  and  most  of  them  are  found  on 
the  mainland  opposite  the  great  island. 
Instead  of  these  familiar  African  ani- 
mals, which  include  some  of  the  biggest 
and  most  conspicuous  animals  on  the 
globe,  the  forests  of  Madaga^nv  contain 
only  small  and  insignificw  mamfiiah, 
sixty-six  si>ecies  in  all;  and^thi^jit-t 


one-half,  or  thirty-three  species,  belong  to 
the  family  of  lemurs,  small  animals  which 
suggest  an  unequal  blending  of  monkey 
and  cat  which  live  in  the  thick  tropical 
trees  and  are  rarely  seen  because  they 
hunt  their  prey  at  night,  eating  insects, 
fruit,  birds’  eggs  and  young. 

The  lemurs  fill  a lowly  place  in  the 
scale  of  animal  life  and  date  from  a very 
remote  period  of  geological  history. 
Lemurs,  more  or  less  close  cousins  of 
those  of  Madagascar,  are  found  on  the 
African  mainland,  in  India,  in  Ceylon,  and 
in  the  Malay  archipelago.  And  it  was 
their  presence  in  these  widely  separated 
regions  that  suggested  the  existence  of  a 
former  continent  including  these  places*, 
and  in  their  honor  it  was  called  Lemuria. 

The  remaining  mammals  of  Madagascar 
consist  of  about  a dozen  species  of  in- 
seetivora,  including  a shrew,  and  five 
genera  of  a very  peculiar  animal,  whose 
closest  kin  are  found  in  far  distant  Haiti 
and  Cuba,  the  Centedidse  by  name;  a 
sin^lar  cat-like  animal,  the  cryptoprocta, 
which  has  no  near  relations  anywhere 
in  the  world;  eight  civets,  belonging  to 
four  peculiar  genera,  and  four  species  of 
rats  and  mice,  also  of  peculiar  genera. 
Then  come  two  animals  which  fall  into 
a different  class,  a small  hippopotamus 
and  a river-hog,  both  semi-aquatic  in  their 
habits,  which  seem  to  have  come  over 
from  Africa  at  a not  very  remote  period, 
probably  along  the  chain  of  the  Komoro 
Islands.  Of  hundreds  that)  may  have 
started  on  this  journey,  perhaps  two  or 
three  pairs  arrived  in  Madagascar,  after 
many  generations  had  been  born  and  had 
died  on  the  intervening  islands.  Among 
the  reptiles  of  Madagascar  there  are  tw'o 
American  genera  of  snakes  and  one  be- 
longing to  a genus  found  in  America  and 
China;  there  are  lizards  belonging  to  two 
genera  of  the  Iguanidsc,  a family  which 
with  this  exception  is  exclusively  Ameri- 
can; there  is  a genus  of  the  gecko  family 
which  is  found  in  Australia  and  America. 

The  first  question  to  be  solved  is,  why 
none  of  the  large  and  conspicuous  African 
animals  are  found  in  Madagascar.  The 
answer  is  simple.  At  the  very  remote 
period  (probably  in  the  Eocene,* the  first 
division  of  the  tertiary  period  of  geology) 
when  Mada^scar  was  joined  to  the 
African  continent,  none  of  these  distinc- 
tive animals  had  yet  arrived  in  Africa, 
or  at  least  in  that  part  of  Africa  which 
lies  south  of  what  is  now  the  Sahara 
Desert.  Africa  north  of  the  Sahara  was 
joined  by  land  to  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  the  Sahara  was  a sea;  and  it  was 
in  this  land,  stretching  far  north  from 
the  Sahara,  that  the  elephants,  lions, 
rhinoceroses,  and  the  other  distinctive  ani- 
mals we  have  named  were  developed,  rang- 
ing from  France  to  the  Himalayas. 
Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  and  likewise 
India  south  of  the  Ganges  Valley  were 
cut  off  by  sea  from  this  northern  land 
in  the  middle  and  upper  Eocene*  epochs 
and  were  joined  to  each  other  and  to 
the  Malayan  region  by  land  extensions  of 
which  Madagascar  was  a part.  At  that 
time  then  the  lemurs  flourished  through- 
out this  continental  area,  w-hich  thus 
merited  the  name  of  Lemuria.  Then  much 
of  it  sank  beneath  the  Indian  Ocean,  in- 
cluding that  part  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred miles  wide  which  joined  Africa  to 
Madagascar.  In  this  way  the  peculiar 
animals  of  Madagascar  were  isolated. 
Then  at  some  time  during  the  Miocene 
epoch  the  Sahara  Sea  arid  the  Ganges 
Sea  dried  up,  and  the  big,  conspicuous 
animals  spread  south  into  southern 
Africa  and  India;  the  elephants,  rhinoc- 
eroses, lions,  leopards,  antelopes,  and  the 
rest;  there  they  mingled  with  the  earlier 
Lemur ian  animals,  which  are  still  found 
in  India  and  Africa. 


The  Best  Club  in  the  World 

In  England  the  House  of  Commons  is 
often  referred  to  as  “ the  best  club  in  the 
world.”  If  the  cost  of  the  accommoda- 
tions of  a material  sort  which  it  furnishes 
to  its  members  is  to  be  considered,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  there  is  justification  for 
the  term. 

Members  have  a luxurious  dining-room 
and  caf£,  and  they  can  obtain  a substan- 
tial luncheon  for  a sum  equivalent  in  our 
money  to  a quarter  or  forty  cents.  A 
good  dinner  may  be  had  for  about  sixty 
cents,  and  this  includes  soup,  fish,  meat, 
fowl,  salad,  pudding,  and  cheese.  The 
members  have,  too,  a first-class  bar.  This, 
like  the  table,  is  cheap.  Whiskey  plain  is 
eight  cents  a drink,  while  whiskey  and 
soda  costs  only  a dime.  Wines  also  are 
chrap.  A good  claret  is  dispensed  for 
thirty  cents  a quart,  and  standard  brands 
of  champagne  range  from  $1.60  to  a 
a bottle. 

A recent  report  of  the  kitchen  commit- 
tee of  the  House  showed  that,  in  that  fiscal 
year,  the  restaurant  took  in  $64,000;  the 
bar.  including  wines,  whiskev,  and  beer, 
$36,000;  the  cigar  stand.  $5,700.  The 
comAittee  made  a profit  of  $7,600  on  the 
no  figures  are  given  as  to  the 
tile  liquid  refreshments. 


Crows 

The  crow  is  a social  being  and  a lover 
of  his  home.  The  adult  crow  is  seldom 
seen  alone.  After  the  young  crow  mates 
he  does  not  change  his  residence.  Early 
in  April  the  crows  begin  to  build  the  new 
nests  of  the  community  and  to  repair  the 
old  ones.  The  nests  are  composed  of  a 
scaffolding  of  dry  branches  and  a bed  of 
grass  or  leaves,  bark,  and  roots.  The  ma- 
terials are  cemented  together  w'ith  clay, 
and  the  finished  nest  is  lined  with  wool, 
fur,  hair,  or  moss.  Each  nest  contains 
from  three  to  six  greenish-blue  eggs  spot- 
ted with  olive  green-  The  female  alone 
sits,  the  male  forages  for  the  family. 
Nothing  in  bird  nature  is  more  remark- 
able than  the  devotion  of  the  parent  crow. 
The  community  mounts  guard  over  the 
nest  until  the  young  are  ready  for  flight. 
After  the  young  birds  have  left  the  nests, 
the  different  communities  or  tribes  domi- 
ciled in  the  same  region  assemble  with 
every  evidence  of  sys^matic  organization. 
Their  meetings  are  lield  before  the  dawn 
and  the  meeting- pi  ace  is  a deserted  spot 
where  perfect  secrecy  can  Ik*  observed. 
During  the  session  many  distinctly  dif- 
ferent cries  are  heard,  and  in  them 
naturalists  find  the  rudiments  of  a lan- 
guage. The  parley  ended,  crow  scouts 
scour  the  country,  presumably  to  make 
sure  that  the  way  is  safe,  and  a little 
later  the  tribes  set  out  to  forage  for  the 
first  meal  of  the  day.  Toward  the  middle 
of  the  day  the  foragers  collect  in  groups, 
seek  shelter,  and  rest  and  sleep,  hidden  in 
the  leafage  of  the  tall  trees.  Their  sleep 
over,  they  set  out  again  and  forage  and 
feed  until  evening,  when  they  assemble 
for  the  night  parley.  In  the  midst  of  the 
debate  the  chatter  ceases  suddenly,  and  in 
silence,  with  infinite^  caution,  the  scouts 
set  out  to  reconnoiter  for  the  night.  As- 
sured of  safety  the  individuals  of  the 
different  tribes  wing  their  silent  flight  to 
their  nocturnal  hiding  places. 

The  search  for  food  is  the  crow’s  chief 
business,  although  his  love  for  glittering 
things  causes  him  to  wander  from  his 
ordered  road  when  attracted  by  the  gleam 
of  some  object  at  a distance.  If  the  object 
of  his  curiosity  can  be  transported,  he 
steals  it. 

After  his  young  family  leaves  the  nest 
the  gross  cravings  of  a greedy  appetite 
rule  his  life.  Carrion  is  his  preferred 
delicacy,  but  worms  and  all  insects  are 
acceptable,  as  w'ell  as  the  little  animals 
of  the  fields.  Six  and  seven  field  mice 
have  been  found  in  the  stomach  of  one 
crow  killed  in  a cornfield.  Nothing  is 
more  delicately  modest  than  the  demeanor 
of  the  crow  when  nut-picking.  He  passes 
over  the  branches  of  the  trees  threading 
his  way  carefully  and  in  silence.  Having 
cut  the  nut  from  its  stem  with  beak  and 
claw,  he  runs  away  to  some  hidden  place 
where  he  can  eat  it  undisturbed. 

The  crow  is  easily  tamed,  but  the  work 
demands  patience.  Many  crows  talk  as 
distinctly  as  parrots.  Pliny  the  elder 
notes  a 'case  where  a crow  alighted  in  the 
Forum  and  saluted  the  Emperor  Tiberius 
and  his  two  sons,  calling  them  by  name. 


Warships*  Libraries 

Fbom  the  moneys  appropriated  for  the 
Navy  Department  there  is  each  year  ex- 
pended $30,000  for  libraries  on  war 
vessels.  Each  ship’s  library  includes  300 
books,  mostly  technical,  and  on  that  ac- 
count more  or  less  expensive.  A “ crew’s 
library”  is  usually  made  up  of  about  600 
books  of  fiction  and  of  others  of  an  enter- 
taining character. 

Each  year  it  becomes  necessary  to  re- 
place about  one-third  of  ‘the  books.  The 
changes  are  made  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  those  in  charge  of  the  ships,  but 
it  has  developed  that  this  is  not  a satisfac- 
tory metliod,  as  much  depends  upon  the 
points  of  view  on  literature  possessed  by 
the  responsible  persons.  So  it  is  proposed 
to  standardize  the  libraries  by  making 
the  changes  in  Washington,  applying  them 
generally  to  all  ships.  It  is  further  held 
that  this  plan  would  work  for  economy, 
effecting  a saving  of  from  $10,000  to 
$15,000. 


Necks  and  Legs 

Naturalists  assure  us  that,  with  a few 
exceptions,  there  is  a marked  equality  be- 
tween the  lengths  of  the  necks  and  of  the 
legs  of  both  birds  and  quadrupeds. 
Whether  they  be  long  or  whether  they  be 
short  is  determined,  it  seems,  chiefly  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  animal  feeds. 

Crocodiles,  lizards,  and  fish  Imve  practi- 
cally no  necks.  Fowls  that  feed  in  the 
water  also  offer  an  example  of  this  corre- 
spondence between  the  members,  with  the 
exception  of  swans  and  geese  and  some 
Indian  birds,  which  gather  their  food 
from  the  bottom  of  pools  and  must  for 
that  purpose  have  long  necks,  while  the 
short  le^  make  it  more  convenient  for 
them  to  swim. 


Yes,  Madam, 


there’s  a big  demand  for 

The  New  Food  Drink 
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FINANCE 


BY  FRANKLIN  ESCHER 
The  Low  Level  of  Bond  Prices 

IS  THE  DEPRESSION  IN  HIGH-GRADE  BONDS  A TEMPORARY  CONDITION,  OR  ARE  PRICES  ACTUALLY  SEEKING  A PERMANENTLY  LOWER  LEVEL? 


WELL-TO-DO  client  of  one  of  the 
oldest  bond-houses  in  the  Street 
walked  into  the  oflSce  the  other 
day  and  gave  orders  to  sell  practi- 
cally his  entire  holdings  of  high- 
class  bonds.  Very  much  sururised, 
the  head  of  the  firm,  an  old  friend, 
asked  him  his  reason  for  selling 
out  at  a time  when  everything  was 
clown  and  practically  every  bond  on  the  list  showed  a 
considerable  loss.  “My  reason,”  the  client  replied, 
“ is,  very  simply,  that  I’ve  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  present  decline  in  the  best-grade  bonds  instead  of 
Iicing  just  a temporary  condition  represents  a process 
of  readjustment  to  a permanently  lower  level  and 
higher  yield.” 

That  a good  many  investors — and  a good  many  bond- 
dealers,  toO;  for  that  matter — look  at  it  that  way  is 
undeniable.  So  far  as  the  bond-market  is  concerned 
it  is,  indcied,  the  big  question  in  Wall  Street  these 
days.  For  several  years,  broken  by  only  occasional 
feeble  rallies,  the  price  of  the  very  best  bonds  has 
been  going  steadily  dou'n  until  a level  has  been  reached 
only  a little  above  that  touched  during  the  panic.  Is 
this  a temporary  condition? — in  other  words,  %\rill  the 
price  of  these  securities  “ come  back  ”?  Or  is  it  a fact 
that  the  day  of  the  four-per-cent,  yield  is  past,  that 
even  the  best  grade  of  bonds  will  in  future  yield  four- 
and-a-half  per  cent,  or  over,  and  that  prices  will  have 
to  keep  on  going  down  until  that  income  basis  is 
reached  ? 

That  a good  many  investors  who  have  seen  the  price 
of  their  high-grade  bonds  steadily  decline  during  the 
past  three  or  four  years  should  feel  that  there  must  be 
something  more  than  merely  temporary  unfavorable 
conditions  at  the  root  of  the  trouble  is  natural  enough. 
The  conclusion,  however,  that  the  income  obtainable 
from  good  bonds  has  gone  on  a permanently  higher 
basis  and  that  prices  must  be  revised  downward  ac- 
cordingly, is  not  one  to  be  lightly  reached.  Everv 
time  that  there  is  a big  decline  in  the  price  of  securi- 
ties or  the  price  of  anything  else  there  is  always  this 

Juestion  as  to  whether  prices  will  ever  come  back. 

’erhaps  it  is  true  that  what  has  been  going  on  in  the 
bond-market  is  a readjustment  to  a permanently 
lower  level  and  not  a mere  swing  in  prices,  but  cer- 
tainly upon  those  who  claim  that  this  is  so  there  rests 
the  burden  of  proof. 

What  are  the  arguments  advanced  to  show  that  the 
lower  range  of  bond  prices  has  come  to  stay? 

First  and  foremost,  of  course,  that  the  cost  of 
living  has  gone  permanently  higher,  the  rise  having 
brought  with  it  the  necessity  for  a higher  rate  of 
income  from  investments.  Ten  years  ago,  it  is 
pointed  out,  nr  even  five  years  ago,  the  $40  which 
represented  the  interest  on  an  absolutely  first-class 
thousand-dollar  bond  went  very  considerably  further 
than  it  goes  now.  To  buy  the  same  things  at  present 
tliat  $40  would  buy  a decade  ago  requires  $50  or  $60. 
That,  therefore,  is  the  rental  charged  by  the  investor 
for  the  use  of  the  same  amount  of  money  for  which 
he  used  to  be  willing  to  accept  $40. 

That  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  has  had  much  to 
do  with  raising  the  income-yield  on  many  classes  of 
securities  is  undeniable.  But  why  this  calm  assump- 
tion that  because  the  cost  of  living  has  been  going  up 
in  recent  years  it  is  going  to  stay  up  and  never  amin 
some  down?  When  the  cost  of  practically  everything 
we  use  is,  as  at  present,  away  up,  it  does  seem  almost 
M though  prices  could  never  again  recede,  but  a glance 
at  the  records  of  the  past  shows  how  wrong  is  that 
idea.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  commodity  prices  are  at 
present  higher  than  they  have  ever  been  before?  Yes, 
that  is  a fact,  but  it  is  also  a fact  that,  as  far  back 
as  1606  commodity  prices,  as  shown  by  the  Brad- 
street  index-number,  were  very  nearly  as  high  as  they 
are  to-day.  The  whole  course  of  commodity  prices 
back  over  a span  of  years,  indeed,  is  one  series  of  ups 
and  downs.  To  a man  who  is  really  seasick,  even  if 
he  has  had  the  same  trouble  before,  it  always  seems 
very  much  of  a question  whether  he  will  get  over  it. 
To  the  great  majority  of  people  aflSicted  with  the 
present  high  cost  of  living  it  may  seem  as  though 
prices  never  xcould  get  down  again.  But  sooner  or  later 
the  recession  is  bound  to  set  in.  The  present  era  of 
high  prices,  it  is  to  be  noted,  follows  a period  marked 
by  a strong  tendency  toward  concentration  in  busi- 
ness, by  a great  increase  in  the  production  of  gold, 
and  by  a high  tariff.  Certainly  at  present  the  tend- 
ency in  business  is  all  toward  decentralization.  For 
four  years  there  has  been  no  increase  in  gold  produc- 
tion. Within  a very  few  months  the  high  tariff  will 
be  a thing  of  the  past. 

The  second  great  argument  brought  forward  to 
show  that  what  has  b^n  happening  in  high-grade 
bonds  is  in  the  nature  of  a readjustment  in  values 
rather  than  of  a merely  temporary  decline  is  the 
competition  coming  from  the  many  new  and  already 
existent  high-interest-bearing  security  issues.  With 
all  these  new  ymhlic-utility  and  other  five  and  six  per 
cent,  bonds  around,  it  is  asked,  Iiow  can  the  old  issues, 
however  good  they  may  be.  ))e  expected  to  remain  on 
a four-per-cent,  basis? 

Now  there  is  no  question  that  by  the  great  mass  of 
new  high-interest-liearing  securities  created  during 
the  past  few  years  a very  consideral)le  amount  of  the 


old- line  bonds  have  been  displaced.  But  there  is  no 
question  either  that  as  an  influence  on  the  price  of 
the  so-called  “savings-bank  lypnds,”  this  bringing  into 
existence  of  new  securities  lias  lH>en  very  much  over- 
rated. A good  many  investors,  formerly  satisfied 
with  their  holdings  of  bonds  of  the  savings-bank  class, 
have,  it  is  true,  sold  out  in  order  to  buy  bonds  yield- 
ing them  a better  rate  of  income.  But  whether  the 
amount  of  such  selling  has  been  as  large  as  is  com- 
monly supposed  is  open  to  doubt.  Had  tlie  new  bonds 
been  of  tW  same  type  as  the  old,  and  offered  at  the 
lower  prices,  there  is  no  question  as  to  what  the  effect 
would  have  been.  But  the  new  bonds,  it  must  be 
Imrne  in  mind,  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  securities 
of  a very  different  sort.  Attractive,  for  instance,  as 
are  all  these  new  railway  convertibles  from  a specu- 
lative standpoint,  they  do  not  in  the  least  compete 
with  the  “back-log”  bonds  in  which  the  conservative 
investor  is  sure  to  have  part  of  his  savings  put  away.' 
And  good  as  are  many  of  the  new  public-utility  bonds 
which  have  been  offered  in  such  largo  amount,  they 
can  never  take  the  place  in  a scientifically  invested 
fund,  of  the  old  underlying  railway  “ firsts.”  Tested 
by  time  and  the  fire  of  half  a dozen  panics,  these  bonds 
occupy  a position  of  their  own.  The  competition 
offered  them  by  the  new  i.ssues  is  like  the  competition 
offered  flawless  gems  by  stones,  good,  but  of  inferior 
quality.  A diamond,  to  be  the  real  thing,  doesn’t  have 
to  cost  thousands,  but  a diamond  of  the  kind  that 
does  cost  thousands  and  a diamond  of  the  kind  that 
costs  hundreds  are  two  entirely  different  things.  Each 
has  its  own  place  in  the  world  and  between  them  there 
is  little  competition. 

Just  so  it  is  with  bonds  of  the  savings-bank  class 
and  these  newer  high-interest-bearing  bonds  of  one 
sort  or  another  put  out  ifi  such  quantity  during  the 
past  three  or  four  years.  Many  of  them  are  securities 
of  very  excellent  quality  indeed  and  entirely  suitable 
for  the  investment  of  savings.  But  few,  if  any,  of  them 
are  of  the  “ back-log  ” variety — that  is  to  say,  the  kind 
of  absolutely  safe  and  absolutely  marketable  bond  in 
which  a certain  proportion  oJ  every  fund  ought 
properly  to  be  invested.  However  many  excellent  pub- 
lic-utility bonds  or  railroad  convertibles  may  be  issued, 
and  however  attractive  an  income  they  may  yield, 
they  can  never  come  into  direct  competition  with 
the  old,  time-tried,  underlying,  railway  “ firsts  ” whose 
mission  is  one  that  they  themselves  alone  can 
properly  perform. 

The  foregoing  are  the  main  arguments  advanced  to 
show  that  the  market  for  high-grade  bonds  is  on  its 
way  to  a permanently  lower  level.  They  do  not,  it 
must  be  admitted,  seem  conclusive.  If  it  could  be 
proved,  of  course,  that  the  cost  of  living  were  going 
to  keep  on  rising  indefinitely,  a strong  argument  could 
he  made  out  against  the  price  of  high-grade  bonds,  or, 
indeed,  of  any  fixed-interest  bearing  obligation.  But 
the  proposition  that  the  price  of  commodities  is  going 
to  keep  on  going  up  indefinitely  is  something  which, 
far  from  being  susceptible  of  proof,  is  negatived  at 
the  very  outset  by  the  experience  of  the  past. 

There  are,  indeed,  quite  a number  of  things 
which  go  to  show  that  the  big  decline  in  the  price  of 
liigh-grade  bonds  is  a market  swing  pure  and  simple, 
and  that  when  the  unfavorable  influences  which  have 
made  the  trouble  begin  to  lose  their  force  prices  will 
begin  to  work  up  again.  These  unfavorable  influences 
may  be  classified  as  follows:  (1)  Selling  by  holders 
who  have  become  convinced  that  prices  are  headed 
toward  a permanently  lower  level.  (2)  Selling  by 
investors  whom  the  Vise  in  the^  cost  of  living  has 
caused  to  throw  caution  to  the  winds  and  to  replace 
their  reserves  of  savings-bank  bonds  with  high-inter- 
est-bearing securities  of  inferior  grade.  (3)  Liquida- 
tion induced  by  the  campaign  against  the  “ trusts,” 
the  prevailing  anti-railway  sentiment,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  radical  tariff  revision.  (4)  Liquidation  by 
savings-banks  and  other  institutions  who,  as  they  have 
'seen  their  reserves  shrink  by  reason  of  the  decline 
in  bond  prices,  have  found  it  necessary  to  do  a cer- 
tain amount  of  selling  themselves.  (5)  Liquidation 
by  foreign  holders  induced  by  war  and  the  fear  of 
gi  eater  wars  to  come. 

An  imposing  array,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
Little  wonder  that  the  market  has  had  a bad  time 
of  it  and  that  prices  have  sold  off.  But  how  about 
these  various  influences — are  they  of  a sort  to  go  on 
affecting  the  market  indefinitely?  They  have  made 
a lot  of  trouble,  it  is  true,  but  may  it  not  be  that 
some  or  all  of  them  can  be  relied  upon  to  make  de- 
cidedly less  trouble  from  now  on? 

Let  us  see.  Take  the  first  one,  the  selling  by  people 
whom  the  specious  arguments  about  a permanently 
lower  level  of  bond-prices  have  convinced.  As  long  as 
prices  keep  sagging  they  will,  no  doubt,  remain  con- 
firmed in  their  belief  and  continue  selling  what  they 
liuve.  But  let  the  market  stop  going  down  and  take 
a brace,  and  how  long  will  it  be  before  doubt  assails 
the  minds  of  these  timid  ones  as  to  the  correctness  of 
their  very  radical  belief?  Let  the  savings-banks  start 
buying  on  even  a moderate  scale  and  the  really  verj' 
limited  8uj)ply  of  high-grade  bonds  be  made  manifest, 
and  how  long  will  it  be  before  this  investor  and  that 
begins  to  say  to  himself,  “ Here.  I guess  I made  a mis- 
take about  that  permanently  lower  level  thing.  Hadn’t 
I better  get  niv  lujnds  back  while  there’s  yet  time?” 


The  investor,  too,  who  has  strayed  from  the  fold  and 
who,  listening  to  the  siren  voice  of  a high  income,  has 
exchanged  his  nest-egg  of  savings-bank  bonds  for 
some  of  these  newer  securities,  is  sure  to  come  back, 
a sadder  and  a wiser  man.  If  he  had  the  good  sense 
or  the  good  luck  to  change  into  one  of  the  lietter 
classes  of  the  new  bonds  it  may  be  some  time  liefore 
he  is  brought  to  see  that  for  a certain  kind  of  invest- 
ment there  is  just  one  kind  of  bond  that  is  suitable 
and  that  he  had  better  go  back  to  that.  If  he  hap- 
pened to  get  into  something  not  quite  so  good,  re- 
jientance  is  apt  to  come  quicker.  Already,  indeed, 
there  is  in  existence  a large  body  of  investors  whose 
new  high-interest-bearing  ventures  are  causing  them 
no  little  uneasiness  and  who  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  change  back,  were  that  possible,  on  the  original 
terms. 

Then  there  is  the  third  large  class  of  investors  who, 
frightened  at  the  continuous  “pounding”  of  the 
trusts  and  the  hostile  feeling  toward  the  railroads, 
made  up  their  minds  that  corporation  securities  of 
any  sort  were  not  the  thing  to  hold,  and  sold  out 
whatever  they  had.  Natural  enough,  perhaps,  but 
not  a frame  of  mind  likely  to  last.  Does  any  one,  for 
instance,  fear  the  effect  of  dissolution  suits  as  the 
(ffect  was  feared  a couple  of  years  ago?  And  how 
about  the  feeling  against  the  railways? — is  there  not 
plenty  of  evidence  that  the  public  is'now  much  better 
disposed  toward  them  than  only  a little  while  ago? 
Take  the  great  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  adverse 
legislation  put  through  various  state  legislatures  this 
year  as  compared  with  last.  There  is  to  be  found  a 
concrete  expression  of  the  better  feeling.  By  no 
means  past  are  the  troubles  of  the  railways,  but  un- 
questionable is  the  greater  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  public  .to  give  them  a fair  deal;  you  see  it  reflected 
every  day  in  the  changed  character  of  articles  and 
editorials  on  the  railway  question.  And  that,  before 
very  long,  is  going  to  have  its  effect.  With  the  popu- 
lar clamor  against  the  railways  palpably  subsiding, 
people  are  going  to  begin  asking  themselves  whethei 
they  were  wise  in  letting  go  their  holdings  of  corpora- 
tion securities.  And  then  soon  enough  will  come  re- 
action and  determination  on  the  part  of  those  who 
threw  over  their  bonds  to  get  them  back. 

The  savings-banks,  too,  and  the  other  institutions 
which  have  been  sellers  rather  than  buyers  of  high- 
grade  bonds  during  the  past  couple  of  years,  will  soon 
enough  change  their  attitude  when  once  they  note  the 
recommencement  of  investment-buying  and  prices 
begin  to  recover.  With  the  decline  eating  steadily 
into  their  surplus,  the  banks  have  had  to  do  a good 
deal  of  selling  themselves — ^thus  helping  the  decline 
along.  But  let  the  market  turn  and  snow  the  slightest 
sign  of  strength,  and  quickly  enough  will  this  selling 
come  to  an  end. 

The  fifth  harmful  influence,  finally,  the  almost  con- 
tinuous liquidation  from  abroad,  will  hardly  continue 
after  the  ending  of  the  war  between  Turkey  and  the 
Balkan  states  and  the  definite  determination  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  to  be  no  war  between  major  Powers. 
For  nearly  two  years,  now,  Europe  has  been  selling 
American  bonds,  the  amount  which  we  have  had  to 
take  back  running  into  much  larger  figures  than  is 
generally  appreciated.  Most  depressing,  naturally, 
has  been  the  effect. 

Had  this  selling  been  the  result  of  any  loss  of 
confidence  in  American  securities  on  the  part  of  the 
foreign  owners  there  would  be  no  telling  how  long  it 
might  last.  Very  definitely,  however,  is  it  known 
that  Europe  sold  our  bonds  not  because  there  was 
anything  the  matter  with  them,  but  because  the 
money  was  needed  more  than  the  bonds.  With  the 
settlement  of  the  difficulties  on  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
that  condition  will  no  longer  obtain.  It  seems,  in- 
deed, altogetlier  reasonable  and  conservative  to  figure 
not  only  that  Europe  will  stop  selling  American  bonds, 
but  that  the  foreigners  will  buy  them  back  in  very 
considerable  quantity. 

Just  how  soon  these  various  influences  responsible 
for  Hie  long-continued  weakness  in  the  price  of  the 
l>est  bonds  will  become  inoperative  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  but  certain  it  is  that  when  that  does  happen  the 
scarceness  of  securities  of  this  class  will  result  in  a 
rapid  recovery  in  their  price.  With  a very  consider- 
able part  of  the  investment  public  convinced  that 
bond  prices  have  gone  down  to  stay,  and  taking  every 
opportunity  to  dispose  of  its  holdings,  it  may  not 
seem  as  though  there  w’ere  any  scarcity  in  the  supply 
of  bonds  of  this  kind,  but  that  is,  nevertheless,  the 
case.  While  high-interest-bearing  bonds  in  huge 
amount  have  been  put  out  during  the  past  few  years, 
the  output  of  bonds  for  the  savings-bank  type  has 
been  almost  nil.  Lack  of  demand  for  bonds  of  this 
sort  has  at  times  made  it  seem  as  though  the  amounts 
offering  were  large,  but  actually  such  offerings  have 
represented  little  more  than  moderate  amounts  tem- 
porarily dislodged.  Is  there  any  doubt  on  that  point? 
Let  him  in  whose  mind  the  doubt  exists  go  down  into 
the  market  and  make  a bid  for  any  considerable 
block  of  bonds  of  this  sort.  Very  quickly  will  be 
find  out  that  the  low  quotations  are  being  made  on 
very  small  amounts  indeed.  In  any  quantity  the  bonds 
are  simply  not  to  be  had.  And  that  is  now.  after  two 
years  of  depression.  Wimt  will  it  be  when  the  market 
turns  and  there  develops  a rally  active  demand? 
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Disafifection  of  Mr. 


Hearst 


He  writes  for  thet  ruther  unsafe  print,  the  Courier^ 

An’  likely  ez  not  hez  a-squintin*  to  Foorier ; 

I’ll  be  , thet  is,  I mean  I’ll  be  blest, 

Ef  I hark  to  a word  frum  so  noted  a pest ; 

I sha’n’t  talk  with  him,  my  religion’s  too  fervent. 

Good-momin’,  my  friends.  I’m  your  most  humble  servant.” 

— The  Billow  Papers. 


WHEN  a certain  well-known  predecessor 
at  the  Conrt  of  8t.  James  of  ^Ir. 
(not  Thomas  Xklson)  Paok  pieked  the 
homely  \vords  quoted  above  from  the 
lips  of  Mr.  Ilosea  Biglow,  he  could  hardly 
have  foreseen  a poignant  political  situation  as 
of  the  i)resent  moment.  And  yet,  where  is  the 
thesaurus  that  could  supply  a nicer  portrayal  of 
the  present  attitude  of  President  Wilson  toward 
Mr.  AVilliaai  Kanixilph  IIkarst?  We  cannot  re- 
call a lietter  example  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  touch — it 
was  oidy  a touch — of  genius.  But  it  is  Mr. 
Hhahst's  opinion  of  ^Ir.  Wilson,  not  Mr.  Wil- 
son’s view  of  ^Ir.  IIkarst,  that  is  full  of  moment, 
if  not,  indeed,  of  portent.  And  we  have  no  need 
to  ransack  the  library  for  that;  Mr.  Hearst  has 
set  it  doM’ii  in  plain  typewriting  and  printed  it  in 
heavtMi  knows  how  many  papers  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  Without  further  introduction,  we 
enter  uixin  a discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  case. 

We  may  a«  well  admit  at  the  outset  that  we  are 
not  siirpri.st'd  at  Mr.  IIearst’s  declaration  of  war 
uiKui  the  new  administration.  It  came  a little 
(piicker  than  we  had  anticipated,  hut  that  is  all. 
Like  many  other  things  whose  enumeration  is 
not  essential,  it  was  inevitable,  predestined,  fore- 
doomed. Although  Mr.  Hearst  permitted  his 
many  writers  and  painters  to  support  Mr.  Wilson 
for  the  Presidency,  he  never  recognized  him  as  a 
true  Jeffersonian  Democrat.  There  was  no  notice- 
able cause  for  his  suspicions,  hut  he  could,  not 
escape  the  feeling  that  a little  scratching  would 
betray  an  instinctive  and  rooted  Federalist.  So 
he  never  waxed  particularly  enthusiastic  and  is 
glad  now  that  he  didn’t,  because  the  scratching 
took  place  when  the  President  made  his  sally  up 
Capitol  Hill  and  revealed  himself  to  Mr.  Hkarst’s 
shocked  vision  as  a ghost  from  the  Elysian  Fields 
of  Weehawken. 

Mr.  Hearst  says — and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  sinccrit.y — that  he  r<>grets  exceedingly  to 
<init  the  ranks  of  forward-looking  men  whom  the 
President  summoned  to  his  heels.  He,  too.  had 
inhabited  an  island  of  his  own  for  a long  time  and 
had  become  lonely.  When  the  opportunity  offered 
to  rejoin  the  Democratic,  hosts,  therefore,  he  has- 
tened to  avail  him.self  of  it.  Xow  that  he  finds 
himself  unable  for  reasons  of  conscience  to  ketp 
step,  he  naturally  feels  sorry.  He  is  “ loath  to 
criticize  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party  or  of 
any  man  whom  I helped  to  elect,”  hut  there  is 
nothing  else  to  do,  lieeause  ho  is  “ an  Ameri- 
can first  and  a Democrat  afterward,”  He  is  not 
yet  without  “ hope  to  see  the  party  fulfil  its  duty 
and  rise  to  its  opportunity.”  and  “ shall  continue 
to  implore  it  not  to  lie  led  by  a Federalist  fetish 
away  from  the  fundamental  Democratic  principles 
of  Thomas  Jefferson.” 

The  impelling  reasons  for  Mr.  Hear.st’s  abrupt 
desertion  are  three  in  number.  In  the  first  place, 
as  we  have  noted,  he  resents  the  revival  of  “ a 
mere  adaptation  of  the  British  usage  of  a speech 
from  the  throne.”  It  is,  to  his  mind,  “ a singular 
thing  ” that  this  reversion  of  practice  should  have 
taki'u  place  under  a Democratic  administration, 
and  he  simply  cnnimt  wflTf^rstand  it.  'I'fce  mere 
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fore  Congress  he  regards  as  a “ somewhat  sensa- 
tional performance,”  and  he  finds  no  e.xcuse  what- 
ever in  Mr.  Wilso.n’s  modest  declaration  that  his 
chief  purpose  was  to  show  that,  although  Presi- 
dent, he  is  a human  being  not  markedly  unlike 
others  of  the  same  species. 

“ If.xhowever,”  Mr.  Hearst  continues,  somewhat 
hitingly,  “ Mr.  Wilson’s  suspicion  is  correct,  and 
there  has  lately  arisen  among  independent  and 
intelligent  American  citizens  a belief  that  there  is 
something  superhuman  and  supernatural  about  a 
President,  Mr.  Wilson  has  effectively  dispelled 
that  superstition  by  proving  that  a President  can 
possess  all  the  purely  human  weaknesses,  includ- 
ing vanity  and  a craving  for  newspaix^r  notoriety.” 

This.  M-e  respectfully  submit,  is  very  careless 
writing.  If  Mr,  Hearst  will  hut  turn  to  the 
enumeration  found  by  Moses  on  certain  tablets  of 
stone,  he  will  discover  that  there  are  many  human 
weaknesses  which  conld  not  possibly  l)e  exemplified 
by  the  mere  reading  of  a si)eech.  ^foreover,  we 
are  convinced  that  few  persons  will  agree  with 
Mr.  Hearst  that  the  President’s  appearance  can 
justly  be  attributed  to  “a  craving  for  newspaper 
notoriety.”  It  is  a hazardous  thing  always  to  im- 
pute unworthy  motives  to  a high  official  engaged 
.in  the  iierformance  of  public  duty,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  supporting  his  contention,  w’e 
can  but  regard  Mr.  Hkar.st’s  implication  as  un- 
warranted and  uncalled  for. 

But,  after  all,  the  purely  personal  i)hase  is  of 
little  importance.  The  real  significance,  to  Mr. 
Hearst’s  mind,  lies  mainly  “in  the  Fcdcrallstic 
flavor  ” and  in  the  “ possible  consequences  to  the 
American  nation  of  a chief  executive  with  a Fcd- 
eralistic  viewqioint.”  Here,  in  truth,  is  a i)oint.  if 
the  premise  he  granted.  But  does  not  the  danger 
arising  from  executive  encroachments  inhere  in 
the  substance  rather  than  in  the  form?  It  is  not 
so  long  ago  when  he  had  a President  who  became 
a positive  menace  because  of  his  disdain-of  funda- 
mental law.  But  it  is  what  a magistrate  does,  not 
the  w-ay  he  does  it.  that  makes  for  real  apprehen- 
.‘^ion.  So  long  as  President  Wilson  continues 
faithfull.v  to  observe  the  restrictions  ydaced  by  the 
Constitution  upon  E.xecutive  prerogatives,  there 
iK'cd  1)0  little  concern  over  his  method  of  promul- 
gating his  ideas.  If  his  novel  practices  should,  as 
we  suspect  they  M ill,  prove  ineffectual  or  imprac- 
ticable. they  M-ill  succumb  inevitably  to  the  hard 
laM’  of  facts.  Experience,  too,  is  a jolly  good 
schoolmaster.  Point  Xo.  1 may  be  dismissed  with- 
out further  consideration. 

Mr.  Hearst's  second  reason  for  breaking  away 
is  found  in  his  distrust  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  sources 
of  information  and  insiiiration.  It  seems  that  he 
has  admittixl  that,  “ to  get  the  news  of  the  M’orld,” 
he  reads  the  London  Timrs.  This,  in  Mr.  Hkar.st's 
view,  is  a most  reprehensible  and  dangerous  prac- 
tice. It  is  a publication  “ absolutely  saturated 
with  the  Engli.sh  prejudices  toward  all  other  coun- 
tries. and  toM’nrd  America  in  particular.”  Conse- 
quently, it  is  “ astonishing,  if  not  alarming.”  that 
our  Chief  ^fagistrate  should  peruse  its  “biased” 
columns.  Again,  Me  cannot  get  the  e.xcitemcnt. 
'rh(‘  Times  does  print  a good  deal  of  fonugn  news, 
and,  since  it  derivi's  most  of  it  from  the  same 
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agencies  that  supply  the  Ncm'  York  and  various 
other  Americans,  we  must  assume  that  it  is  fairly 
trustM'orthy.  !Mayhe  if  Mr.  Wilson  had  read  it 
more  closely  of  late  he  would  have  saved  his  ad- 
ministration the  slight  humiliation  M^hicli  attended 
the  report  of  a quite  precipitate  recognition  of 
^Mr.  Yuan  Shi  Kai  as  the  Republic  of  China.  So 
long  as  the  State  Department  continues  to  be  dere- 
lict in  collecting  information,  he  must  get  his  ncMS 
someM’here.  Even  Mr.  Hearst  does  not  assume 
that  Mr.  MTlson  looks  to  the  London  Times  for 
his  opinions.  That,  we  grant,  M’ould  be  unfortu- 
nate; but  happily  there  appears  no  ground  for 
apprehension  on  this  score.  Mr.  Wilson  knoM's 
M’here  to  look  for  sure. political  guidance;  at  least, 
he  used  to. 

ilr.  Hearst’s  third  and  last  casus  helli  is  tH*o- 
nomie.  “ Mr.  Wilson,”  he  says,  tersely,  “ is  an 
English  free-trader.”  Obviously  this  can  bt*  true 
only  in  part  at  best.  Certainly  he  is  not  English, 
either  by  de.seent  or  in  disposition.  W’liether  or 
not  he  is  convinced  that  universal  freedom  in 
commercial  intercourse  betMeen  nations  is  sound 
fundamental  doctrine  is  not  known.  Quite  likely 
he  does;  most  intelligent  men  do.  What  matters? 
It  is  a condition,  not  a theory,  M-hich  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  party  are  dealing  M'ith,  and  it  is  by 
their  acts,  not  by  their  suspected  abstract  princi- 
ples, that  they  should  he  judged.  Surely  Air. 
Hearst  m'rs  aM-are,  M'hen  supixirting  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  that  the  Democratic  platform  prom- 
ised “immediate  doM'uward  revision  of  duties”  in 
order  to  establish  “ a tariff  for  revenue  only,”  and 
said  not  a M'ord  in  favor  of  “ re(?i procity.”  Surely, 
too,  he  knoM’s  that  the  issue  thus  raiswi  was  tlu* 
most  conspicuous  iu  the  campaign,  and  that  the 
voters  indorsed  the  Democratic  declaration  at  the 
polls. 

Fpon  M'hat  possible  ground,  then,  could  he  or 
anylK)dy  justify  a complete  volte  face  noM^?  It  is 
no  longer  a question  of  the  relative  merits  of  reci- 
procity and  a revenue  tariff,  but  one  simply  of 
keeping  faith  M'ith  the  people.  Surely,  moreover, 
as  Mr.  Hearst  must  in  candor  admit,  M'hatever 
may  he  the  consciiuences  of  their  endeavors,  that 
is  prccist'ly  M'hat  the  President  and  his  party  art; 
striving  to  do. 

We  cheerfully  concede  Afr.  Hear.st’s  disinter- 
estedness. M’e  cannot  and  do  not  question  his 
sincerity  in  advocating  reciprocity,  especially  in 
vicM'  of  the  fact  that  the  proposed  tariff  measure 
Mould  inure  greatly  to  his  pecuniary  advantage. 
But  M'e  insist  that  this  is  not  the  time  M'hen  he 
should  make  a stand  upon  his  contrary  vieM's;  that 
time  expirc<l  M’hen  he  accepted  the  platform  and 
ihe  candidate  as  his  platform  and  his  candidate. 
It  is  not  Air.  MTlson  M'ho  is  breaking  faith;  it  is 
Air.  Hearst. 

Not  that  Afr.  Hearst  has  no  standing  in  the 
administration  court:  he  has.  or  should  have,  dis- 
tinctive recognition.  He  put  the  very  great  power 
of  his  popular  newspapers  behind  the  ticket,  he 
buried  his  prejudices,  he  invited  the  distrust  of 
millions  of  working-men  M’hen  he  ahrujitly  censed 
attacking  the  candidate’s  utterances  respecting 
labor,  he  nnule  a ^”PP*»'’ting 
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Rooskvklt.  All  this  save  to  him  full  title,  not, 
of  course,  to  dictate  nor  to  influence  unduly,  but 
assuredly  to  marked  corKsideration. 

This,  we  are  credibly  informed,  is  what  he 
sought  and  did  not  receive.  If  so,  from  the  view- 
point of  those  who  wish  the  administration  well, 
it  is  a pity.  A President  has  enough  to  do  in  over- 
coming unavoidable  opposition  without  inviting 
unnecessary  antagonisms.  And  make  no  mistake. 
Mr.  Heahst  has  bt^come  a mighty  force  in  these 
United  Stat(>s.  His  influence  has  grown  steadily 
since  he  forsook  office-seeking,  and  is  widening 
constantly  as  he  continues  to  add  to  his  impressive 
line  of  public  journals.  It  is  not  so  much  that  he 
declares  war  upon  grounds  that  we  have  shoxni 
to  be  untenable;  the  mere  fact  that  his  action  is 
without  real  warrant  suffices  for  the  moment.  Put 
other  occasions  are  bound  to  arise,  occasions  where- 
in he  can  lend  much  help  or  do  infinite  damage. 
We  foresee  an  example. 

The  newspapers  of  April  Iffth  contained  the 
following  despatch  from  Washington : 

President  Wii.so.v  does  not  believe  the  Shkkmax 
anti-tnist  aet  should  be  enforced  against  labor  unions 
or  eo-operative  as.soeintions  of  farmers. 

His  attitude  on  tl\is  ({uestion  is  directly  opposite  to 
that  of  President  TAm'.  who  vetoed  the  sundry  civil 
bill  on  the  last  day  of  his  administration  Itecause  it 
prohibited  the  expenditure  of  any  part  of  the  appro- 
priation available  for  anti-trust  prosecutions  in  pro- 
ceedings against  labor  unions  or  agricultural  associa- 
tions. 

President  Wii..son’s  views  on  this  importiint  subject 
iH'came  knowii  after  his  conference  to-day  at  the  Wlute 
House  with  Senator  .Maktin  of  \'irginia  and  Repre- 
sentative Kitzgkrali)  of  New  York,  ehairmen,  re- 
spectively, of  tlie  Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
Appropriations. 

The  sundry  civil  bill  will  be  reintroduced  in  the 
House  Monday  in  precisely  the  form  in  which  it  was 
disajiproved  by  President  I'ai'T. 

Immediately  there  arose  a storm  of  indignant 
prote.st  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  Prac- 
tically everj'  public  journal  of  .standing  expre.sscd 
umiualified  agreement  with  President  Taft,  who 
had  denounced  the  bill  as  “class  legislation  of  the 
most  vicious  sort  ” and  “ a crime  against  the  state.” 
Wc  did  not  observe  a single  dissent  from  the 
Times’s  declaration  that  “ tbe  principle,  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  method  are  shocking  to  tb(‘  minds 
of  men  bred  in  respect  of  tbe  law,  and  President 
Wilson’s  signature  to  such  a measure  would  b(* 
a shock  to  his  most  earnest  supporters  and  to  the 
country.  We  do  not  believe.”  it  eonclud<*(l.  “ that 
he  is  capable  of  such  an  aet.” 

This  was  and  still  is  the  consensus  of  opinion. 
Nevertheless  the  bill  was  introduced  as  amiounc(‘d, 
is  now  pending,  and  will  probably  be  i)asscd  and 
sent  to  the  President.  We  do  not  lu'sitate  to 
record  a prediction  that  if  he  signs  it  he  will 
commit  political  suicide. 

Hut  where  does  Mr.  Heahst  come  in  ? To  see 
is  very  ea.sy.  Suppose  that,  after  further  investiga- 
tion and  roflection,  the  President  should  conclude 
that  the  favored  legislation  is  indewl  vicious,  and 
should  withdraw  his  approval.  Wliat  then  ? 
Would  not,  or  rather,  as  matters  stand  now,  xriU 
not  Mr.  Heahst  hold  ui)  Mr.  Wilson  before  his 
multitude  of  readers  as  one  who.  after  once  ac- 
ceding to  the  demands  of  labor,  finally  withdraw 
his  support,  or  ac(]ui(*scenee  at  tbe  behest  of  cap- 
ital ? And  who  can  doubt  the  effectiveness  of  that 
insistence,  reiterated  and  reiterated  by  nine  daily 
newspapers,  in  view  of  the  circumstance  which  al- 
ready is  past  recall  ? 

But  it  is  no  part  of  our  present  intent  to  dis- 
cuss this  proposed  legislation.  We  advert  to  it 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  what  is  likely 
to  ha])pcn  in  more  cases  than  om*  if  the  ]K)licy  of 
curtly  ignoring  fair  suggestions  from  influential 
men  entitled  to  consideration  b(‘  persisti'd  in. 

I’ll  be  , thet  is.  I mean  I’ll  be  blest,  ef  I hark 

to  a woid  frum  so  noted  a pest;  I sha'n’t  talk  with 
him,  mv  religion’s  too  fervent 

might  serve  for  Ilosea  Biglow,  but  it  simply  will 
not  do  with  William  R.\NtM:)LPii  Heailst. 


A Nomination 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  intrusive,  we  nominate 
Mr.  William  F.  AIcComus  for  Ambassador  to 
France. 

Peace  in  the  Family 

Both  Secretary  Bhvan  and  S])e!ik(‘r  Ui.ahk 
have  gained  in  iniblie  (‘steein  by  resuming  relations 
which  enable  tlu’in  to  speak  to  each  other.  To 
do  so  was  the  i)lain  obligation  of  each  as  a high 
official  of  state.  Undoubtedly  tbe  ni  \vsi)ai)ers 
overstate  the  incident  when  they  designate  it  as 
a e(»in{)lete  reconciliation.  ’Fhat  was  not  possible, 
but  neither  was  it  necessary.  It  was  only  the 
nnseeinliness  of  personal  estrangement  of  a Deino- 
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We  arc  pleased  incidentally  to  record  that  the 
rapprorlicment  was  effected  wuth  a degree  of  tact 
which  has  the  spice  of  rarity  in  official  circles. 
Brother  Bennett,  of  the  Washington  Post,  acting 
doubtless  by  suggestion  of  that  eminent  peace- 
maker, Brother  John  R.  McLean,  had  charge  of 
the  affair,  and  he  managed  the  exchange  of  type- 
written civilities  with  notable  skill.  Mr.  Bryan 
came  nearer  than  ever  before  to  admitting  that 
he  had  been  in  the  wrong,  and  the  Speaker,  mag- 
nanimous as  ever,  unhesitatingly  waived  all  per- 
sonal considerations  from  a sense  of  duty  to  his 
party  and  his  country. 

Peace  is  an  unusual  watchword  among  Demo- 
crats, but  clearly  it  has  merit  at  a time  when 
continuance  in  power  is  dependent  upon  division 
of  the  opposition.  It  is 'better  to  hang  together 
than  separately,  anyway. 

Felicitations,  then,  to  all  concerned! 

Always  “Left” 

.Tosephi’S  never  could  port  his  helm  when  Bryan 
hove  in  sight. 

A Sign  pf  Approval 

President  Wilson  had  ample  reason  to  leave  his 
box  in  the  theater  and  send  a congratulatory’  tele- 
gram to  the  Deimx’rat  who  was  elected  to  succeed 
Senator  Weeks  in  the  thirteenth  (\)ngressional 
district  of  Massaidiusetts.  The  unexpected  result 
was  more  than  an  indication  of  satisfaction  with 
the  way  the  tariff  is  lieing  handled;  it  was  a happy 
omen  generally.  Last  fall  the  vote  stood : Demo- 
crat, i:3,.')8.‘J;  Republican.  15,9J34;  Progressive, 
r»,S,Y3.  At  the  recent  ele<*tion:  Democrat,  13,134; 
Republican,  8,742;  Progressive,  5,503.  So  the 
Democrat.s  and  Progressives  practically  held  their 
own,  while  the  Republican  vote  was  cut  nearly  in 
half.  Even  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  the 
combinctl  opposition  would  barely  have  won  against 
the  Democratic  candidate.  There  is  not  much, 
tluTofore.  in  the  Boston  Herald's  wail  that  the 
friends  of  protection  “ are  not  now  enough  de- 
voted to  it  to  unit(‘  for  concerted  action.”  Never- 
theless, it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  same  thing 
bai)pened  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  same  district 
elected  Dr.  Everett  to  succeed  Senator  Loixse,  and 
then  resumed  the  ek*cting  of  Republicans.  Pos- 
sibly, too,  the  arguments  of  the  manufacturers 
themselvi'S  to  the  working-men  that  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  send  a Representative  who  would 
act  with  the  controlling  element  in  Congress  had 
.something  to  do  with  the  result.  But  facts  is 
facts,  and  the  signal  is  of  a favoring  wind.  My  1 
my!  what  an  undi.sguised  blessing  those  Pro- 
gressives are! 

The  House  Caucus  and  the  Tariff  Bill 

Although  quite  ready  to  find  fault  with  any- 
thing really  wrong  in  the  Democrats’  procedure 
with  their  tariff  bill,  we  fail  to  discern  any  per- 
fidy, or  even  any  serious  mistake,  in  the  careful 
and  unhurrieil  debating  of  it  by  the  House  Deino- 
eratiir  caucus.  It  is  a party  measure.  The  natu- 
ral first  tiling  to  do  about  it,  therefore,  is  to  make 
sure  that  it  fully  and  correctly  represents  the  will 
of  the  party  as  represented  in  Congress. 

That  is  also  expedient  and  really  time-saving; 
for  it  should  and  probably  will  mean  a united 
party  behind  the  measure  when  it  is  once  put  on 
its  passage.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  House  cau- 
cus has  given  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Underwood  and 
his  colleagues  a practically  complete  indorsement; 
but  there’  has  been  no  compulsion.  Nobody  has 
played  the  boss.  The  procedure  has  been  demo- 
cratic in  the  smell  and  sense. 

Of  course  Mr.  Murdock  and  Mr.  Mann  (the 
lafter,  we  feel  sure,  without  the  slight(*st  dc'sire 
to  eonct'al  the  fact  that  his  tongue  was  in  his 
cheek)  have  made  the  most  of  the  “secrecy”  of 
the  caucus.  But  there  has  been  no  secret  caucus. 
If  anyl)ody  thinks  the  present  enormous  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  House  could  hold  a secret 
caucus  if  it  tried,  then  the  American  newspaper 
is  still  sadly  underestimated.  And  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  hasu.’t  tried.  When  Mr.  Murikx'K 
dutifully  attempted  sarca.sm  on  the  point,  Mr. 
Underwood  answered,  with  perfect  truthfulne.ss ; 

I will  state  to  the  •.entleman  from  Kansas  that  so  far 
as  niy  ohsorvation  • s and  as  far  as  the  iiewsjnqx'rs 
are  eoneerned  there  ’a.s  been  no  part  of  the  Denio- 
eratie  eaneus  that  lias  l)e<>ii  secret  up  to  this  time. 

If  any  newsjmi'cr’s  readers  have  failed  to  find 
every  day  a front-i)age  full  account  of  the  caucus’s 
proceedings,  then  they  have  good  cause  to  stop 
(lieir  subscriptions. 

Wool,  Sugar,  and  the  Income  Tax 

Not  the  caucus  only,  but  everything  els(‘  that 
lias  so  far  liaiipcned,  goc-s  to  show  that  the  real 
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uncertainty  about  tlie  bill’s  future  turns  on  three 
things,  ’I'lu’.se  are  free  wool,  the  proposal  as  to 
sugar  duties,  and  the  proposal  as  to  the  income 
tax. 

There  is  no  good  nux.son  to  sophisticate  any  one 
of  the.se  thro<‘  questions. 

As  to  wool,  to  cut  heavily  the  present  rate  on  it 
is  an  imperative  Democratic  duty.  A bill  that 
failed  to  do  that  much  would  be  a plain  breach  of 
Dmnocratic  pledges,  an  unpardonable  betrayal  of 
Democratic  principles.  To  remove  the  duty  alto- 
gether would  be  in  strict  accordance  with  both 
pledges  and  principles,  and  it  is  in  itself  a con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished.  Only  two  con- 
siderations can  be  urged  against  it.  One  is  the 
loss  of  revenue,  which  will  be  substantial,  but  not 
impoverishing.  The  other  is  that  possibly  it 
might  be  better  to  attain  the  end  sought  gradu- 
ally, rather  than  immediately.  But  it  is  always 
dangerous  to  trust  anything  to  a later  (.’ongress, 
or  even  a later  session  of  the  same  Congress.  On 
the  whole,  the  argument  for  free  wool  at  once 
seems  to  us  convincing. 

Free  sugar  is  also  desirable.  ‘ But  the  objections 
are  stronger  than  those  against  free  wool.  The 
loss  of  revenue  would  be  far  greater;  the  principle 
of  free  raw  material  is  much  less  extensively  in- 
vcdve<l;  the  Ixenefit  to  the  consumer,  though  ap- 
parently plainer,  is  open  to  some  question,  at  least 
as  to  the  amount  of  it.  We,  for  one,  are  quite 
content  that  the  complete  removal  of  the  tax  is  to 
be  postponed. 

One  reason  for  our  contentment  is  that  mean- 
while we  shall  hove  a chance  to  .see  how  the 
income-tax  provisions  work.  Frankly,  we  should 
like  to  see  a cautious  rather  than  a headlong  re- 
sort to  that  method  of  raising  Federal  revenues, 
and  a very  careful  study  to  find  out  the  most  just 
way  to  apply  it  in  this  country.  We  are  glad  that 
all  question  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  use 
of  it  is  ended,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  see  it  at  once 
too  much  relieil  on  as  a principal  means  of  raising 
revenue  in  time  of  peace. 

Not  as  Advertised 

I am  an  American.  T would  go  down  into  the  ditch 
to  shake  the  hand  of  the  ])oor  man.  lait  I would  also 
be  glad  to  shake  the  hand  of  the  rich  man. — 1'icc- 
/*rcsidcnt  Marshall  to  the  Public. 

Put  it  the  other  way  around,  Mr.  Vice.  If  there 
is  anybody  in  the  ditch  nowadays  it  is  the  rich 
man.  Only  bold  spirits  venture  to  shake  hands 
w’ith  him. 

Bro.  Marshall’s  Supplementary  Remarks 

When  Bro.  Vice-President  Marshall  got  back 
to  Washington  after  his  visit  to  New  York  the 
iiHiiirations  of  the  Jeffer.son  dinner  were  still 
running  strong  in  him.  and  he  issued  a line  of 
supplementary  remarks,  in  the  course  of  which  we 
find  him  saying: 

People  are  being  told  that  there  are  just  as  many 
opportunities  to-day  as  ever  before;  that  there  are  anV 
iiumlH‘r  of  jobs  ranging  from  $10,000  to  .$20,000  wait- 
ing for  the  capable  man.  It  may  be  that  a very  able 
man  might  not  want  to  earn  .$20,000  working  for  the 
steel  trust,  however.  He  might  prefer  to  start  a little 
rolling-mill  of  his  own.  ao  that  he  would  be  indei>en- 
dent  and  his  own  master,  even  though  he  made  but 
$.*5,000  a year.  It  is  such  opportunities  as  these  that 
many  men  are  saying  arc  denied  to  them. 

I might  be  able  to  earn  .$25,000  in  a big  law  firm, 
for  instance,  but  n-ouhl  ])rcfor  earning  .$5,000  working 
by  myself.  What  would  the  lawyer  say  if  conditions 
had  worked  out  in  the  legal  profession  to  the  point 
where  a lawyer  would  be  denied  the  privilege  of  setting 
up  in  business  for  himself? 

If  the  conditions  that  had  w’orked  out  to  prevent 
the  lawyer  from  practising  successfully  by  himself 
were  lawful  and  progressive,  it  would  not  make 
much  difference  what  he  said,  for  he  would  have 
to  grin  and  bear  it.  It  could  not  properly  be  con- 
trived by  law  that  he  should  have  clients  if  he 
could  not  win  them,  nor  should  any  one  be 
comi)ell(Kl  to  pay  him  fees  who  could  get  his 
business  better  or  cheajier  done  el.sewherc.  The 
title  - insurance  companies  have  actually  taken 
away  from  the  individual  lawyers  a great  part  of 
tlu'  real-estate  business  that  they  used  to  do,  but 
tlu'v  have  no  remedy.  In  this  city  great  firms  of 
lawyers,  with  many  partners  and  dozens  of  clerks 
and  scores  of  stenographers,  make  lots  of  money, 
and  thousands  of  individual  lawyers  make  a very 
sc.-inty  living.  But  there  is  nothing  to  do  about 
it.  The  business  goes  to  those  who  can  get  it. 

So  the  shoe  manufacturers  have  driven  most  of 
the  old  hand-working  shocmiakers  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  tbe  (b'partnu'nt  stores  have  driven  hun- 
dr('ds  of  small  merchants  out  of  business,  and 
tbere  is  no  s\iggestion  of  a rennsly  by  legislation. 
becaus('  big  bnsjjies^rau  be  done  cheaiier  and  bet- 
ter in  s(»me  lim^s'ltlralil  slLm^liAiness. 
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\V(*  fj:ii<‘ss  it  is  so  about  rollitig-iuills — that  small 
(iiu*s  can’t  compete*  with  l>i«r  ones  in  economy  of 
production,  and  that  that  business  has  gone  perma- 
nently into  the  stroiif^er  hands. 

Governor  ^Iaushall  seems  imperfectly  apprised 
as  to  what  kind  of  world  this  is  that  he  is  living 
in.  lie  seems  to  have  dreams  of  an  e<iuality  of 
opportunity  that  are  quite  imi>ossible  of  fulfil- 
nieiit.  Any  serious  attempt  to  fulfil  them  by  legis- 
lation would  mulct  the;  i)ublic  for  the  benefit  of 
the  individual  in  a fashion  that  would  dwarf  the 
protective  tariff  into  complete  insignificance. 
There  is  scarcely  any  ecjuality  of  opportunity  more 
important  to  protect  than  the  chance  to  buy  in 
the  cheapest  market.  Unfair  competition  should 
be  rt'strained.  I'here  has  been  much  of  it.  Un- 
wliolesomo  processes  of  production  or  merchandis- 
ing shoidd  be  restrained.  There  has  been  much 
of  that.  Ihit  fair  competition  under  fair  condi- 
tions is  to  l)e  prot(‘etod,  whether  a five-thousand- 
dollar  rolling-mill  can  survive  it  or  not.  We  guess 
the  tariff  was  the  best  friend  the  small  independent 
manufacturer  will  ever  have,  and  Governor  ^Iar- 
.siiALL  says  that  “ the  [)reseut  tarifli  monopoly  is*the 
chief  cause  of  our  unrest.” 


Ambiguous 

We  are  all  brothers.  But  I believe  that  the  men  of 
power  should  know  what  the  rest  of  the  people  are 
saying. — } icv- President  Mabsiiaix  to  the  Public. 

They  don’t  need  to  be  told,  Mr.  V.  P. ; they  can 
read  it  in  their  indictment  papers.  But,  that  be- 
ing so,  who  are  the  men  of  power  and  who  the 
rest  of  the  people? 


Has  the  Merit  System  Been  Abused? 

It  may  be  that  the  Democrats  who  in  both 
Houses  are  asking  for  information  about  the  actual 
working  of  the  civil-service  laws  under  Republican 
administrations  are  not  without  a partisan  motive. 
One  allegation  they  make  is  that  somehow  or  other 
there  are  at  present  precious  few  Democrats — say 
six  or  eight  in  a hundred — in  such  strongholds  of 
c-ivil-service  reform  as  the  Pension  Bim*au  and 
the  Government  Printing  Ofiice.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  one  motive  of  the  inquiry  is  to  get  Republi- 
cans out  of  places  like  these,  and  Democrats  in. 

Nevertheless,  true  friends  of  civil-service  reform 
mid  of  the  merit  system  will  do  well  not  to  resist 
the  inquir^L  If  there  is  no  w’rongdoing  disclosed, 
then  the  civil-service  laws  as  they  stand  and  the 
commission  as  it  stands  will  nevertheless  Ix)  might- 
ily str(*ngthened  by  it.  If  the  laws  have  been 
evaded  and  twisted,  or  if  any  of  them  is  stupid 
and  ineffective,  or  if,  as  Senator  Cummins  avers, 
the  effect  of  them  as  a whole  is  “ chaotic,”  then  the 
sooiu'r  ami  tin*  more  fully  we  know  the  facts  the 
better  for  the  cause.  To  attain  either  object — that 
is  to  say.  to  ascertain  either  that  ever.vthing  is  all 
right  or  that  there*  have  Ix'cn  real  and  .serious 
abuses — would  be  (piite  worth  the  highest  estimate 
of  the  impiiry’s  cost. 

Certainly,  to  use  a forgotten  phrase  of  a former 
Y)resident  of  the  commission,  when  “ the  investi- 
gators are  being  investigate'd  ” it  is  hard  to  see 
how  they  have  any  kick  •■oming.  If,  under  three 
successive  Republican  Presidents  there  has  been 
st('ady  manipulation  of  the  laws  to  fill  the  offices 
with  Republicans  only,  w’c  ought  to  know  it.  If 
men  havt*  Ixr'u  appointi'd  as  from  states  they  never 
saw,  we  ought  to  know  it.  If  Presidential  exten- 
sions of  the  law  have  operated  to  violate  instead 
of  enforcing  the  principle  of  appointment  for 
merit  (udy,  and  have  exempted  unfit  men  from 
examination,  we  ought  to  know  it.  If  none  of 
these  things  have  hnppeiu'd,  then  we  ought  to  have 
the  gratification  of  knowing  that. 


Senator  Root  on  the  New  Ideas 

We  trust  Senabtr  Root’s  two  lectures  on  the 
Stafford  Little  Foundation  at  Princeton  will  be 
p^’’»'ted  in  such  form  as  to  make  them  (>asily  pro- 
curable, and  .’sat  rv,  'ly  Anicr!<*ans  will  have  sense 
enough  to  rend  them'.  Their  tii.,  ;iof  attr;  <*tiv<» 
“ The  Essentials  of  the  Constitution  ” do  not  cem- 
mend  themselves  either  to  habitual  readers  of 
“ gripping  ” novels  or  to  budding  .statesmen  who 
find  the  word  “ progressive  ” an  agreeably  vague 
“ open  sesame  ” to  preferment. 

Nevertheless,  we  believe  there  are  plenty  of 
Americans  who  will  be  glad  to  have  Senator 
Root’s  views,  expressed  in  Senator  "Root’s  won- 
derfull.v  clear  way,  about  the  true  value  of  certain 
current  notions  of  the  way  this  country’’  ought  to 
bo  run;  for  we  think  a good  many  Americans  ap- 
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eminent  now  being  attempted  in  this  countr.v. 
Jiut  he  makes  a broad  distinction.  He  is  not  seri- 
ously worried  at  the  movement,  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns itself  merely  with  the  control  of  parties.  In 
that  aspect  he  actually  welcomes  it  as  an  exhibi- 
tion of  citizenly  interest  and  energy.  He  does  not, 
however,  welcome  the  recrudescence  of  the  notion 
that  the  citizens  of  a great  nation  can  dispense 
with  the  experience  of  ages  in  the  matter  of*  the 
best  ways  to  secure  right  government.  He  does 
not  welcome  the  idea  that  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin has  made  any  discoveries  that  discredit  the 
convention  of  1787.  He  finds  the  Initiati%'e  and 
Referendum  rather  untrustworthy  as  a final  solu- 
tion of  all  the  difficulties  of  democracy.  He  finds 
the  Recall  a rather  crude  and  unreliable  substitute 
for  conscience  and  intelligence  in  the  choice  of 
public  officials. 

In  fact,  the  reactionary  Senator  finds-  no  cheap 
and  eas.v  device  to  relieve  citizens  of  their  responsi- 
bility and  dut.y  to  vote  right  at  elections.  He 
thinks  the  direct-nominations  plan  will  help  them 
to  discharge  this  duty,  and  that  the  simplifying 
and  shortening  of  ballots  will  also  be  helpful. 
Maybe  they  will;  but  as  we  understand  the  Sena- 
tor, he  dc»es  not  think  that  the  Republic  can  safely 
rely  on  anything  but  the  intelligence  and  virtue 
of  its  citizens  for  continued  existence  and  pros- 
perity. It  is  astonishing  how  many  men  with 
reputations  for  wisdom  have  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion, 

A Mistake  about  Financing.  Farming 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  curiously  crude 
thinking  since  this  country  found  out  about  the 
various  European  rural-credit  associations.  Every- 
body, apparently,  agrees  that  the  plan  is  a good 
thing,  and  that  our  farmers  ought  not  to  be  paying 
nearly  eight  per  cent,  for  the  money  they  borrow 
when  European  farmers  pay  only  half  as  much. 
But  whence  comes  the  notion  that  the  remedy  is 
for  government  to  supply  the  money  that  the  farm- 
ers need? 

Not  from  the  European  practice.  It  is  not  the 
government’s  money  that  the  French  and  German 
farmers  get  on  such  reasonable  terms.  They  get  it 
from  banks,  just  like  other  people.  Nor  are  the 
credit  associations  in  any  sense  government  af- 
fairs. They  are  not  started  by  government;  they 
are  not  run  b.v  government;  they  are  voluntary 
associations  that  run  themselves.  All  government 
has  to  do  with  them  is  to  regulate  them  by  general 
laws,  just  as  it  does  other  business  enterprises. 

Yet  plenty  of  Americans — plenty  of  farmers, 
particularly — seem  to  have  got  it  into  their  heads 
that  the  way  to  start  the  scheme  over. here  is  to  go 
and  a.sk  grtvernment — the  Federal  government  at 
that — for  a big  appropriation.  One  would  think 
from  such  procedure  that  we  Americans  had  no 
knowledge  of  co-operative  associations.  On  the 
contrary,  though  somewhat  behind  Europe  in  the 
matter,  we  have  actual  experience  of  them  that 
ought  to  prove  quite  sufficient  for  a successful 
start  in  this  new  line.  Our  experience  with  ordi- 
nary building  and  loan  a.s80ciations  ou^t  to  be 
sufficient  in  itself. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  advisable  to  ask  the  states 
for  some  legislation  of  a protective  nature,  though 
most  states  probably  have  already  general  laws 
that  will  suffice.  But  to  ask  them  for  money  would 
not  be  following  the  European  example.  That  is 
an  example  of  self-help  by  co-operation,  not  of 
dependence  on  government  or  anything  or  anybody 
else.  To  grant  such  an  illogical  demand  would 
probably  be  to  prevent,  instead  of  promote,  the 
movement  it  is  sought  to  inaugurate. 

Not  *1116  Earmarks  of  Josephus 

It  is  not  Secretary  Daniei^s  who  is  responsible 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  old  maritime  words  “ star- 
board ” and  " port  ” from  the  United  States  navy 
and  the  sul>stitution  of  the  landlubberly  “ right  ” 
and  “ left  ” in  their  place.  The  change  was  recom- 
mended hF'  tho  G(  ’ .-ral  r.  il  of  in  " 

::^3(^''<igned  by  Admiral  Dewey,  The  Secretary 
did  no  TiKire  than  approve  it. 

But  that  was  obvious.  Secretary  Daniels  is  a 
politician  from  a farmer  state,  and  knows  that  the 
navy  is  expensive  and  ahvsvs  hungry,  and  that  it 
needs  the  backing  of  the  ^^leat  farmer  vote  when 
it  asks  for  an  appropriation.  If  he  had  made  the 
change  from  “ starboard  ” and  “ port  ” to  “ gee  ” 
and  “haw”  we  should  all  have  recognized  a 
masterly  design  to  bring  into  the  agricultural 
mind  a fruitful  sense  of  kinship  with  the  sea. 

Bones,  Ke5r8,  and  WolUs  Head 

The  liiindrc'd  .and  fifty  Yale  sophomores  who 
have  rcvfdted  against  the  three  senior  societies  as 
at  present  conducted,  have  had  their  feelings  ex- 
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pressed  for  them  by  a committee  of  ten.  who  say. 
as  to  the  .selection  of  members  of  these  .societies: 

We  believe  that  there  should  Ik-  a recognition  of 
merit,  not  on  the  ha-sis  of  actual  accomplishments 
alone,  but  to  a large  degree  on  the  Imsis  of  what  men 
have  attempted  to  do  and  on  the  revelation  in  that 
attempt  of  qualities  of  character  and  of  personality. 
We  believe  that  the  forty-five  men  who  have  so  gained 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  their  classmates  and  repre- 
sent to  that  class  the  highest  ideahs  of  Yale,  should 
he  electcHl  without  undue  regard  to  familv  influence 
or  personal  interests;  furthermore,  that  tliey  should 
he  judged  on  their  characters  as  revealed  here  at  Yale 
rather  than  on  any  indefinite  assumption  of  future 
possibilities. 

It  is  important  that  only  such  men  should  he  chosen 
as  shall  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  the  soeieties 
themselves  and  not  such  men  as  may  bring  disre- 
spect upon  institutions  which  we  prefer  to  esteem  as 
being  in  no  small  measure  responsible  for  Yale’s 
present  high  position  in  the  world  of  learning. 

We  suggest  that  secrecy  be  reduced  to  a reasonable 
privacy;  that  tap-day  as  it  now  exists  be  abolished, 
and  that  the  greatest  care  in  the  choice  of  men  as 
outlined  above  be  exercised.  Such  external  criticism 
as  this  can  be  effective  only  in  proportion  to  the 
influence  which  it  exerts  on  the  memKrs  of  the  so- 
cieties them-selves,  for  we  well  know  that  whatever 
change  may  occur  must  come  from  within. 

Wbat  these  young  men  are  really  after  seems  to 
bs  direct  elections.  They  want  the  senior  societies 
preserved,  but  with  a membership  that  everylxidy 
will  approve.  That  was  the  feeling  our  people 
lately  had  about  the  Senate.  They  were  not  satis- 
fied with  the  line  of  Senators  that  were  furnished 
by  the  legislatures,  so  they  took  over  the  job  them- 
selves. They  have  set  these  Yale  gentlemen  an 
example.  What  the  young  Yale  brethren  will  have 
to  do  is  to  take  this  matter  of  selecting  their  su- 
Iieriors  into  their  own  hands,  and  attend  to  it  by 
public  discussion  and  the  ballot.  So  will  democ- 
racy again  triumph  under  the  elms  at  New  Haven, 
and — 

But  hold!  Suppose  the  proletariat  took  a spite 
against  the  societies  and  concluded  to  fill  them  up 
with  undesirables  I What  could  they  do? 

We  can’t  do  that  with  the  Senate,  because  the 
Senate  has  power,  and  must  be  efficient,  or  else  w^e 
suffer  damage.  But  these  Yale  societies  have  no 
defined  powers;  they  are  just  bunches  of  young 
gentlemen  who  try  to  enjoy  one  another’s  society 
and  be  an  example  to  the  crowd.  They  can  abolisli 
tap-day  and  modify  their  secrecies,  but  they  can’t 
j»ossibly  engage  to  elect  members  that  will  suit 
everybody,  and  we  doubt  if  they  could  afford  to 
delegate  that  duty  to  the  disinterested  public. 
Their  quandary  is  hard  to  solve.  The  simplest  way 
out  would  seem  to  be  to  abdicate  all  responsibility 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Yale  pattern,  and  cease 
to  advertise,  and  withdraw  from  public  life.  As 
representative  institutions  they  can  hardly  hoiie  to 
give  public  satisfaction  unless  their  membership 
represents  a public  choice.  But  as  social  or- 
ganizations they  can  hardly  thrive  unless  their 
members  suit  one  another.  It  seems  as  if  their 
dilemma  arose  from  an  effort  to  combine  incom- 
patible functions. 

The  Faith  that  Was  In  Him 

Mr.  Mordants  will  disposed  of  great  possessions 
and  of  works  of  art  of  importance  and  imnieust* 
money  value,  in  the  disposition  of  which  all  the 
world  w'as  interested.  It  was  a very  long  will. 
The  newspapers  printed  it  all;  but  the  paragraph 
which  they  found  most  interesting,  and  em])ha- 
sized  in  head-lines  and  put  at  the  top  of  the 
column,  was  this  with  which  the  will  liegan: 

I commit  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  my  Saviour,  in 
full  confidence  that,  having  redeemed  it  and  waslied  it 
in  His  most  precious  blood.  lie  will  present  it  faultless 
before  the  throne  of  my  Heavenly  Katlier;  and  I en- 
treat my  children  to  maintain  and  defend,  at  all 
hazard  and  at  any  cost  of  personal  saeriiiee.  the 
blessed  doctrine  of  the  complete  atonement  for  sin 
through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  once  offered,  and 
through  that  alone. 

The  papers  were  entirely  right  in  their  estiinatc. 
Tli'-t  was  ^he  most  interesting  clau.se  in  Mr.  ^!or- 
o.AN^s  will,  ^Jiore  than  that,  it  was  the  most 

valuable  legacy  he  bo<iuei.tl;^*d  to  the  generation 
of  men  that  is  to  follow  him.  It  conttiins  the  pith 
of  the  Christian  faith.  What  it  says  < bo  ex- 
prcs.sed,  no  doubt,  in  other  words  that  would 
the  same  significance.  But  these  words  are  eoln- 
pix'hensive  and  exact.  They  declare  the  basis  of 
the  testator’s  whole  character— the  basis,  more- 
over. of  all  the  l>est  and  noblest  and  most  useful 
characters  that  hav'e  developed  in  this  world  in 
the  last  two  thousand  years. 

To  have  a man  of  Mr.  Moroan^s  kind  and  size 
and  prestige  declare  humbly  and  in  sucli  eon- 
vincing  words  his  pnd’ound  confidence  in  the  f.n'tli 
in  which  he  liaTj  j |U-  crowning  .sc*rvicc 

of  inestimable  valuc^’to  maniuii(j. 
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The  Solace  of  the  Sonnet 

When  the  traffic  and  tumult  of  life  press  in  too 
dose  upon  me,  said  the  hermit,  I soothe  my  soul 
with  sonnets.  Sonnets  by  the  nature  of  them  are 
divorced  from  life.  They  represent  a turning  away 
from  the  immediate  flux  of  things  to  one  of  the 
minor  but  most  exquisite  and  delicate  tasks  of  cul- 
ture. All  culture,  of  course,  is  reaction  from  what 
is  called  life — namely,  the  uninterrupted  pushing 
past  of  events.  Culture  is  the  endeavor  to  hold 
stable  the  better  and  more  beautiful  elements  in 
existence  and  to  retain  them  present,  living,  and  con- 
soling. The  sonnet  is  a moment’s  monument  repre- 
senting, as  it  does,  one  of  the  most  intricate  of  art 
forms.  And  either  it  is  no  sonnet  to  count  at  all 
or  it  is  a gem  finished,  cut,  and  perfected;  an  ex- 
quisitely wrought  expression  of  a single  thought  or 
emotion.  Whenever  there  is  a period  of  literary 
splendor  there  seems  to  arise  also  a tiny  concurrent 
channel  of  sonnet  literature  running  alongside  the 
greater  stream,  as  in  tlie  Renaissance  in  Italy  when 
Dante,  Michaet,  Angelo,  Guidi  Guinicelli,  Caval- 
canti, Guittone,  Ia>renzo  de*  Medici,  and  Vittoria 
Colonna  were  all  waiting  sonnets;  the  Elizabethan 
era  when  Fletcher,  Sydney,  Daniel,  Drayton,  and 
SHAKE.SPEARE  made'  sonnets,  or  in  the  recent  Vic- 
torian period  when  Wordsworth,  Mrs.  Browning, 
Matthew  Arnold.  Christina  Rossetti,  George 
Meredith,  Andrew  Lang,  Symonds,  and,  greatest 
of  all,  Rossetti,  were  writing  sonnets. 

For  personal  solace,  continued  the  hermit,  now 
fairly  launched  on  a monologue,  I usually  take  a 
single  sonneteer,  or  at  best  a period,  a century  of 
sonnets  at  a time,  and  try  to  suit  the  chosen  ones  to 
the  mood  and  environment.  I have  friends  who  have 
assured  me  that  Shakespeare’s  sonnets  would  not 
stand  reading  in  the  oi)en  air  under  the  clear  light 
of  day.  Well,  I admit  that  there  have  l>een  mo- 
ments when  I have  looked  at  him  on  a hill-top  or 
bi'sidc  the  insistent  moaning  of  the  Caliban  Sea  when 
ho  seemed  too  studied,  intricate,  preciously  wrought,  to 
be  sincere.  Still,  sonnet  CXV.  can  bear  the  light 
and  there  is  a certain  amount  of  blunt  sincerity  in 
the  two  last  lines: 

" You  are  my  all  the  world  and  I must  strive 

To  know  my  shames  and  praises  from  your  tongue.” 

That,  too,  is  a fairly  universal  emotion  that  is  spoken 
in  the  lines: 

“ You  are  so  strongly  in  my  purpose  bred 

That  all  the  world  besides,  methinks,  is  dead.” 

Dante’s  Tifa  A’uova  fits  best  in  youth  and  Angelo’s 
sonnets  are  the  very  voice  of  old  age,  its  weariness, 
and  austerity.  How  deeply  touching  the  sonneft, 

‘ iS'V  aveasi  ereduti’^  (“Had  I but  Known”),  is  to 
all  who  have  by  some  mischance  missed  life  and  go 
wearily,  with  slackening  hold  on  joy,  the  sunless 
))aths  to  death.  Pater  warns  one  that  in  these  son- 
nets there  are  “no  flowers  like  those  with  which 
Leonardo  stars  over  his  gloomiest  rocks;  nothing 
like  the  fretwork  of  wings  and  flames  in  which  Blake 
frames  his  most  startling  conceptions;  no  forest 
scenery  like  Titian’s  fills  his  backgrounds,  but  only 
blank  ranges  of  rock.”  But  is  not  this  the  very 
demand  of  age,  the  bare,  bleak  rock  of  unadorned 
truth — that  which  shall  fit  the  inner  desolation  when 
one  faces  the  rent  and  scarped  face  of  age?  The 
sonnets  of  the  sad  old  painter,  especially  those  writ- 
ten to  Vittoria  Colonna,  with  their  near  and  haunt- 
ing sense  of  disappointment  and  division,  are  very 
perfect.  And  how  they  bring  back  to  memory  that 
most  touching  regret  of  the  old  man  that  when  he 
went  to  see  her  for  the  last  time,  knowing  her  to  be 
passing  from  this  earth,  “he  did  not  kiss  her  fore- 
iiead  or  her  face,  but  just  her  hand.”  The  last  sonnet 
written  after  the  death  of  Vittoria,  in  which  he 
compares  the  effect  of  her  presence  upon  his  soul  to 
the  work  of  his  own  rude  hammer  on  the  stubborn 
stone,  has  unending  poignancy  of  grief.  The  sestet 
at  the  end  holds  this  simile; 

“ Now  for  that  every  stroke  oxeels  the  t mre  * 

Tlie  higher  at  tlu*  forgi  it  ascend. 

Her  soul  tliat  mine  hath  sought  the 

skies. 

Wlier,  fore  unfiiiir'lied  I iiiu.st  meet  my  end 

H Lod.  (he  great  artilicer,  denies 

Ihat  aid  wliich  was  unique  on  earth  lM‘f«)re.” 

'I'liere  are.  to<(.  long  and  happy  liours  to  l)e  given 
to  the  sonneteers  of  a single,  sonnet.  Bl.wco  White 
and  Mrs.  Meynell  eacli  achieved  a single  sonnet 
w ithout  (law.  an  immortal  classic.  Mrs.  Mkvxkll  must 
have  stumbled  on  perfection  for  her  wonderful  sonnet. 
■■  Renunciation.”  hallowed  and  chrisnu'd  by  Rossetti’s 
voice,  was  written  while  she  was  still  a little  girl. 
Rr.ANco  White’s  sonnet  to  “Night”  is  still  too  little 
known ; 

'■  Mvsterions  night!  when  _imr  lii 

■'llie<>  from  report  di/T^anii 


This  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  blue? 

Yet  neath  a curtain  of  translucent  dew 

Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  flame, 
He8j)erus  with  the  host  of  heaven  came, 

And  lo!  creation  widened  in  man’s  view. 

“ Who  could  have  thought  such  darkness  lay  revealed 
Within  the  beams,  O Sun!  or  wdio  could  find, 
Whilst  flower  and  leaf  and  insect  stood  revealed 
That  to  such  countless  orlw  thou  mad’st  us 
blind! 

W’hy  do  we  then  shun  Death  with  anxious  strife? 

If  light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  Life?’’ 

From  the  blind  poet.  Philip  Marrton,  there  are 
three  lovely  sonnets  on  sorrow;  first  appeared  to  him 
Regret  as  a child  with  mystic  eyes  and  flowing  hair; 
next  came  Anguish,  who,  though  a woman,  seemed  a 
rose  half  blown  and  full  of  promise;  with  voice  like 
the  wind  and  eyes  like  sunset  clouds  brooding  upon 
the  landscape  she  could  not  be  withstooil;  yet  never 
declared  her  name  until  the  inevitable  marriage, 
ordained  by  Fate,  was  consummated.  Finally  came 
enduring,  silent  Sorrow;  she  who  no  longer  cries  and 
calls,  but  bears  on  into  everlastingness: 

“ There  is  no  sound  no^v  in  the  house  at  all. 

Only  outside  the  wind  moans  on  alw'ay. 

My  Lad.v  Sorrow  has  no  word  to  say. 

Seems  half  content;  for  well  she  knows  her  thrall 
Shall  not  escape  from  her;  that  should  God  call 
She  would  rise  with  him  at  the  judgment  day.” 

Mrs.  Browning’s  sonnets  must  be  known  and  loved 
before  twenty  or  not  at  all;  but  even  then  they  l)e- 
long  to  womenkind.  There  is  in  them  far  too  much 
sentimentality  and  Hie  abandon  of  youth  to  make 
any  appeal  to  the  heart  hardened  by  much  experi- 
ence. Tiers  was  the  first  awakening  of  young  love 
untouched  by  all  deeper  knowledge  of  life.  Christina 
Rossetti’s  sonnets,  except  the  ones  “ Rememlx'r  Me 
When  I Am  Gone  Away,”  “ The  World,’’  and  “ Vanity 
of  Vanities.”  fall  below  the  level  of  her  other  poems; 
and  the  picture  sonnets  of  the  two  gifted  women 
poets  who  write  under  the  name  of  Michafx  Field 
are  negligible,  leading  one  to  believe  that  the  form 
itself  is  too  severe  for  feminine  handling. 

Among  English  sonneteers  Rossetti  stands  alone 
and  unexcelled.  Nowhere  else  have  fundamental 
brain-work  and  finished  ciaftsmanship  been  so  subtly 
married  to  such  fine  issiuHj.  In  distribution  of  rhyme 
sounds  Rossetti  mainly  followed  the  Italian  model, 
though  he  handled  the  ebb  wave  of  the  sestet,  freely 
exchanging  the  Guittonian  model  frequently  for  other 
arrangements.  In  one  point  of  art  Rossirm  un- 
doubtedly surpassed  any  sonnetwr  tlliat  has  ever 
lived — namely,  in  making  both  sound  and  sense  grow 
like  a rising  wind  until  they  burst  into  supremo 
beauty  in  the  culminating  line.  To  read  the  last 
lines  alone  of  the  “House  of  Life”  is  to  fill  the  mind 
with  music  and  with  thought.  Take  only  such  sepa- 
rate lines  as  in  the  sonnet  to  “Life,  the  I.a.dy  of 
Bliss,” 

“ And  did  these  die  that  thou  mightst  In^ar  me  Death?” 
or  the  wonderful  line  from  the  suiH'rscription, 

“ Sleepless  with  cold,  commemorative  eyes.” 
What  color  and  majesty  sing  from  the  last  words 
of  “ Life,  the  Beloved,” 

“ And  the  red  wings  of  frost-fire  rent  the  sky,” 

Or. 

“ The  shame  that  loads  intolerable  dav.” 

Or, 

“Nor  stay  till  on  tlie  year’s  last  lily  stmn 
The  white  cup  shrivels  round  tlic  golden  heart.” 
Or, 

“ And  tlie  woods  wail  like  eelioes  from  the  sea.” 
And  loveliest  of  all, 

“ Upon  the  devious  eoverts  of  dismay.” 

.Just  beeause  it  is  the  most  finished  art  form  in  the 
realm  of  poetry  it  is,  perhaps,  the.  surest  relief  from 
life;  imitating  none  of  the  multitudinous  swell  and 
surge  of  the  oiirushing  days;  furnishing  in  the  for- 
ward flow  to  men  no  more  than  frighb^ned  wisps  upon 
a stream  a moment’s  pause;  presenting  in  its  brief 
fourteen  lines  some  instant  of  beauty  or  solemnity, 
majestically  still.  If  nothing  abides,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  greatest  sorrows  of  life,  more  and  more  must 
men  who  feel  and  suffer  find  their  rest  in  art  which 
above  all  sciences  and  jiliilosophies  aims  at  stability, 
at  the  conservation  of  the  l>euutiful  moment,  the 
instant’s  perfection. 

“ A sonnet  is  a moment’s  monument 
Memorial  from  the  soul’s  eb*rnity 
'I'o  one  d«-ad,  deathhss  hour.  T^ook  that  it  be 
Vv  iietiier  for  lustrnl  ^l  ite  or  «liv«,  j)ortent 
Of  its  own  aniiioVi."  tilness  rc\(_.\''”  • 

Carve  it  in  ivory  or  ebony 

•As  day  or  night  may  rule;  and  let  Time  8i*e 
Its  flowering  crest  inqiearled  ami  orient.” 


Correspondence 

THE  UNITARIANS 

North! -MBKRLAND,  Pa.,  March  lo,  toij- 
To  (hr  Fdifor  of  Ilnrja’r'i  W'rrJclif: 

S'lii.  — In  your  issue  of  ATareh  1,5th  you  say.  referring 
to  Air.  Taft’s  recent  words  about  Unitarianism ; 
“Since  the  other  folds  have  be*>onie  more  comfortable, 
tli(-  Unitarian  Coinjmnv  has  ceased,  we  believe,  to 
g.iin  in  inenibership.’’ 

But  who  or  what  made  the  other  churches  so  lih- 
() 


oral?  Was  it  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  Zeitgeist,  as 
you  perhaps  would  claim,  and  not  the  definite  teach- 
ing of  the  Unitarian  body  and  its  leaders?  Then 
you  admit  that  the  movement  is  in  that  direction, 
and  what  did  Mr.  Taft  say  but  this?  And  does  it 
not  remain  true  that  the  Unitarians  thus  made  stay 
in  the  old  churches,  which  are  the  popular  ones, 
instead  of  coining  out  into  the  open? 

But  has  not  the  Zeitgeist  had  some  help  in  the 
Maker,  if  it  be  not  irreverent  to  say  so,  Lorn  the 
direct  and  persistent  baching  and  remonstrance  of 
professed  Unitar ian.s — remonstrance  against  dishonor- 
ing conceptions  of  God  and  man,  untenable  e.stimab‘.s 
of  the  Bible,  and  affronts  to  reason?  Have  Channing, 
Emerson,  Holmes,  Bryant.  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whit- 
tier, and  others,  most  of  them  avow'ed  Unitarians, 
and  all  of  them  in  heartiest  sympathy  with  the 
Unitarian  method  and  spirit,  had  no  part  in  creating 
that  atmosphere  of  liberality  which  makes  it  possible 
for  so  many  Unitarians  to  remain  in  “ evangelical  ” 
churches  ? 

.As  to  Paul,  we  can  hardly  think  of  him  as  a 
Unitarian  as  to  the  doctrinal  results  reached  by  most 
Unitarians;  but  his  solemn  injunction,  “Put  every- 
thing to  the  test,  holding  fast  what  is  good,”  brought 
him  into  close  relation  with  those  in  every  age  who, 
whatever  their  names,  have  follow-ed  the  truth  wher- 
ever it  might  lead,  and  have  held  what  to-day  seemed 
to  them  the  truth  subject  to  revision  under  fresh 
light  from  whatever  source.  Who  can  doubt  that 
with  Francis  New’man  when  warned  by  his  brother, 
the  cardinal,  that  if  he  held  such  and  such  opinions 
he  would  be  likely  to  go  farther,  Paul  would  have 
replied,  “When  I see  farther,  I will  go  farther”? 

I am,  sir, 

H.  D.  C. 

'The  Unitarians  did,  or  helped  to  do,  a great  and 
necessary  work.  The  reason,  as  we  see  it,  why  they 
stand  still,  apparently,  now,  is  that  their  w’ork  i.s 
done. — Editor. 

Holtokk,  Mass.,  March  21,  1013. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper^ s Weekly: 

Sir, — On  March  2d  President  Taft  went  to  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  and  made  the  statement,  “ That  it 
always  has  been  a wonder  to  him  why  all  the  world 
is  not  Unitarian.  That  the  trouble  the  Unitarians 
suffer  from  is  that  there  are  so  many  Unitarians  in 
other  churches.”  Harper’s  Weekly  editorially  re- 
futed that  statement  by  exclaiming.  “ No.  Mr.  Taft, 
you  Unitarians  are  going  to  tiio  other  churches.”  I 
would  like  to  make  this  a double  negative  and  say: 
No,  Mr.  Taft;  no,  Harper’s  Weekly.  The  Unitarians 
are  neither  going  to  the  other  churches  nor  coming  from 
the  other  churcdies.  Deatii’s  rapier  has  cut  down  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years  the  genuine  Unitarians,  and 
the  few  who  are  left  must  be  considered  potentially 
almost  negligible  in  the  body  politic  except  for  the 
truth  that  they  exemplify. 

Two  or  three  generations  ago  when  hell  was  a 
reality  and  not  a myth,  when  the  ministers  in  the 
old  orthodox  churches  cowed  and  intimidated  the 
trembling  congregations  with  their  lurid,  cruel  de- 
scriptions of  the  hereafter  and  their  literal  inter- 
pretations of  the  text,  the  liberal-minded  individ- 
ualists who  would  not  tolerate  such  deductions,  and 
would  not  be  trammeled  and  bound  down  by  an  un- 
yielding rigid  creed  that  thousands  of  other  iieople 
had  signed  to,  broke  the  hampering  strings  and  af- 
filiated themselv'es  with  a faith  that  gave  full  scope 
to  their  individual  ideas  of  religion.  They  said,  “ If 
we  have  a right  to  interpret  politics,  literature, 
science,  medicine,  and  history  according  to  our  lights, 
why  should  this  individual  freedom  be  withheld  from 
us  in  the  Interpretation  of  religion?” 

The  influence  of  thes<’  initiating  minds  upon  the 
jiersonnel  of  the  other  churches  has  become  so  great 
that  one  sometimes  cannot  tell  what  church  he  is 
attending  by  the  subject-matter  of  the  sermon  he 
hears.  It  is  so  broad  and  liberal  and  free  from  any 
rtference  to  creed  or  questionably  authentic  passages 
from  the  text. 

If  a man  can  get  what  he  w'ante  in  the  church  of 
his  fathers  it  is  quite  useless  for  the  Unitarians  to 
try  and  proselyte  a fixed  rigid  creed,  an  alluring, 
fascinating,  elaborate  ritual,  and  a liberal  Unitarian 
sermon  is  evidently  the  “ open  sesame  ” to  the  twen- 
tieth-century religious  situation.  It  holds  and  satisfies 
the  old-time  reactionaries  and  mitigates  the  restless- 
niss  of  the  modernists.  I have  attended  a Unitarian 
cliun-h  all  my  life.  Tw'cnty  years  ago  there  were 
about  twenty  five  men  of  acknowledged  standing  in 
thov  community  who  were  members  of  the  church. 

( )ne  by  one  I have  seen  them  go — not  to  other  churches, 
but  to  that  country  whence  no  traveler  ever  re- 
turns. They  have  gone  and  their  places  have  not 
Ix'cn  filled.  If  it  was  not  for  the  fact  that  there 
are  two  or  three  men  of  means  among  the  members 
the  doors  of  the  church  W'ould  have  to  be  closed. 
What  is  the  reason  for  this?  J’he  spirit  of  lilH'ralism 
is  abroad  in  the  land.  It  is  either  because  of  the 
methods  of  the  other  churches,  or  the  fact  that  men 
are  coming  to  believe  that  the  spirit  of  God  is  not 
confined  within  the  walls  of  a church  edifice;  tliat 
this  is  not  an  .age  wIum  some  are  " the  elect”  and  some 
are  not;  that  the  spii  .t  of  brotherly  love,  the  Christ 
Bjiirit.  is  ever  pre.sent,  like  the  air  wc  breathe,  and 
tl.e  air  purer  on  the  hilltop  in  the  sun- 

shine than  it  is  behind  storied  windows  and  towering 
granite  masonry  looming  up  above  the  humbled  cot- 
tages below. 

I am,  sir, 

J.  U.  Lewi.s. 


SIX'IH-P.VGE  RSS.AYS 

St.  I’KTERsm  RG  Club, 


To  (hr  Fditov 
Sir. — I also 
“ Sixth-page  l']> 
“ (^orrc'-^jiundeiK 

Also,  may  1 
form?  My  sen 


St.  Petf.rsbi  rg,  Ki.a.,  April  14,  ipij. 
of  florprrs  Wrrkli/: 
wisli  to  aild  my  appreciation  of  the 
■sav  ’’  to  that  appearing  recently  in  the 


ask.  will  thes(>  essays  apjH'ar  in  luMik 
iip-book  grows  bulky. 


Carl  Ke.mp. 


PENN  STATE 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY 


Personal 

Her  Majesty  Queen  Helena  of  Italy  is  reported 
to  have  won  the  hearts  of  the  emotional  Neapolitans 
duriiif?  her  recent  visit.  The  little  royal  princesses 
and  their  distingnislied  little  brother,  the  Crown 
Prince  Umberto,  walked  abroad  with  the  greatest 
freedom,  accompanied  only  by  tlieir  governess.  (Jueen 
Helena  stopptnl  her  motor-car  before  a cottage  in 
the  village  of  Coroglio  and  beckoned  to  a pale  little 
huncldwick  girl  whom  she  used  to  see  every  day  lean- 
ing far  out  of  the  window  to  throw  kisses.  The 
little  girl  came  dow’n  and  timidly  told  the  Queen  her 
name — Gilda.  Her  Majesty  took  the  child  in  her 
arms  and  kissed  her  and  gave  her  sweetmeats  and 
a l)eautiful  workhox  full  of  embroidery  and  a card 
on  which  was  written,  “ For  the  best  child  in  the 
village  of  Coroglio.” 

Is  it.  then,  true,  this  report  that  one  hears  every- 
where that  M.  Lepine,  distingtiished  and  able  I’refeet 
of  Police  of* Paris,  has  retired  from  oflice?  It  is,  alas! 
true  and  officially  confirmed.  His  fame  is  w'orld-wide; 
his  narrow  escapes  from  death  are  too  numerous  to 
array  on  paper.  The  Royalist  and  the  Socialist  press 
have  often  denounced  this  calm,  wise  little  man,  whose 
white  beard,  round  felt  hat.  and  brisk  military  stride 
always  made  him  conspicuous  in  the  midst  of  every 
turbulent  demonstration.  He  has  escaped  seathless 
the  bullets  of  anarchists,  automobile  bandits,  and  mis- 
guided partisans  of  the  Confederation  G^nf^rale  du 
Travail,  and  he  retires  Iwcause  he  has  seen  sixty- 
seven  years.  “ But.”  says  he,  “ there  is  a telephone  in 
the  fiat  which  I have  just  taken.  Should  duty  call. 
I shall  be  there.”  One  wishes  for  M.  Lepine  a long 
and  happy  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  well-earned 
rest. 

Whenever  a judge  presiding  over  a New  York  crim- 
inal court  is  conducting  the  trial  of  some  notorious 
murderer  he  is  sure  to  receive  letters,  postal  cards, 
and  even  prepaid  telegrams  written  by  cranks  breath- 
ing denunciation  and  threatening  him  with  death  in 
some  horrible  form.  The  late  Recorder  Frederick 
Smyth,  presiding  over  a murder  trial,  one  day  beck- 
oned a reporter  friend  up  to  the  bench  and  handed 
him  a letter  than  ran  like  this:  “You  cruel  and 
blomly-minded  old  tyrent,  you  are  trying  to  send  this 

insent  Man  to  the  Chair  as  you  sent , but 

you  will  never  Live  to  do  it  for  I will  lay  in  wait 
for  you  and  pounch  on  you  and  Give  you  death 
Penalty,  a friend  of  Justice.”  The  reporter  wanted 
to  publish  it.  “ Oh,  no,”  said  Recorder  Smyth.  “ I 
showed  it  to  you  only  to  call  your  attention  to  that 
beautiful  new  word,  ‘ pounch.’  which  I suppose  means 
to  crouch  and  to  pounce.  If  you  should  publish  it. 
hundreds  of  other  cranks  would  be  inspired  to  write. 
It’s  bad  enough  now.  for  their  letters  take  up  so 
much  time  in  going  through  the  morning’s  mail.  The 
writers  are  not  dangerous — merely  nuisances.” 


CcpjriRhi  by  ihe  International  N'-ws  Service 


The  artistry  of  Khaim  Kurichkess  is  a jrrecious 
gift,  yet  it  set  in  motion  a series  of  activities  that 
.scared  him  out  of  his  senses.  He  sat  cross-legged 
in  his  shop  at  Simferopol,  in  the  Crimea,  when  a 
snorting  motor-car  stopped  at  his  door.  In  came  a 
Russian  captain  of  infantry  and  said  to  the  trembling 
Khaim  : “ Come.  Fear  not.”  Khaim  wept.  They 
motored  to  Livadia.  and  Khaim  was  led  before  a great 
general.  The  general  led  him  into  a great  room  in 
the  palace,  and  there  he  saw  His  Imperial  Majesty, 
the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias.  “ Make  me  a uniform 
of  the  Crimean  Dragoons,”  said  the  Czar.  “ See  that 
it  fits.”  With  shaky  hands  Khaim  passed  the  tape 
around  the  august  person.  He  withdrew,  and  prayed 
to  the  Go<l  of  his  fathers,  and’  toiled  as  never  tailor 
toiled  before.  The  uniform  was  pronounced  perfect. 
Khaim  received  fifty  rubles  as  a fee  liesides  a gift 
of  three  hundred  rubles  to  pay  his  debts.  He  re- 
turned to  his  weeping  family  as  from  the  dead.  But 
that  was  not  all.  A few  days  later  an  imperial  mes- 
senger brought  to  his  shop  a gold  watch  with  the 
double  eagle  of  Russia  blazoned  on  it,  and  the  in- 
scription: “To  Khaim  Kurichkess;  for  zeal.”  Selah. 

The  enormous  difference  that  the  point  of  view 
makes  in  human  estimates  could  not  be  more  striking- 
ly shown  than  by  this  anecdote  that  is  told  of  .Joii.v 
D.  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  speaking  of 
the  loan  of  .$25,000,000  with  which  .T.  P.  Mf)R(:AN 
.stopp(‘d  the  financial  panic  of  1907,  “It  was  a fine 
and  patriotic  thing  to  do,”  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  re- 
])ortcd  as  saying.  “ especially  w'hen  you  remember 
that  Mr.  Morgan  is  not  a very  rich  man.” 

The  people  of  France  are  opening  their  eyes  wider 
every  day  in  admiration  of  their  new  President.  M. 
PoiNCARK.  Me  is  all  for  simplicity.  He  declares  he 
will  keep  all  his  old  friends  and  dine  with  them  as 
often  as  ever.  He  has  directed  the  police  not  to  hold 
up  street  traffic  to  let  him  pass.  He  has  dismissed 
the  Republican  Guard,  who  used  to  camp  and  sleep 
fully  armed  around  the  Presidential  l)edroom.  He 
has  discharged  the  famous  chef  at  the  Ely.s<Se  and 
installed  a plain  cook.  He  has  ordered  for  sale  the 
scores  of  fat  and  useless  horses  in  the  Presidential 
stables.  Automobiles  will  take  their  places.  More- 
over, he  is  showing  dajly  an  astoundi^  liking  and 
ability  for  w'ork,  Ifranre  stops,  looks|  H^ns,  and 

“PElHf  ized  by  ^ O # V 1 ^ 


The  house  at  153  Asylum  Street,  Hartford,  where  Mr.  Morgan  was  bom 


Last  Honors  to 

funeral  of  .John  Pierpont  Morgan, 
April  14th.  although  celebrated 
three  capitals  of  the  world,  was 
rked  by  the  simplicity  he  had 
g before  ordained.  There  was  no 
arture  from  the  service  for  the 
ial  of  the  dead  in  the  rubric  of 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
msands  paid  the  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  body  of  him  who  had  been  the  first 
citizen  of  the  world.  In  London  an^  in  Paris  memorial 
services  were  held  simultaneous  with  the  actual  funeral 
in  old  St.  George’s,  in  New  York,  the  church  of  which 
Mr.  Morgan  long  had  been  senior  warden.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  King  and  members  of  the  government 
attended  the  service  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  there 
was  a similar  assemblage  at  the  memorial  service  in 
Trinity  Church,  Paris. 

At  the  break  of  day  people  began  to  gather  almut 
the  Morgan  home  in  Thirty-sixth  Street,  New  York. 
'I'housands  of  wage-earners  went  out  of  their  way  to 
linger  there  in  silence  for  a few^  moments.  At  eight 
o’clock  a large  force  of  policemen,  horse  and  foot, 
cleared  the  street  between  Madison  and  Park  avenues, 
and  tlirongs  remained  close  to  the  lines  and  upon  the 
roofs  until  the  cortege  had  passed.  John  Pierpont 
Morgan,  .Ir.,  with  his  wife  and  son,  went  to  his 
father’s  house  at  nine  o’clock.  Mrs.  Morgan,  the 
widow,  with  the  other  children.  Mias  Anne  Morgan, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  l.i.  Satterlee,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Pierson  Hamilton  and  their  children, 
joined  them  in  the  library.  Togetlier  they  proceeded 
by  an  underground  way  to  the  great  library  in  Thirtv- 
sixth  Street,  which  had  l)een  the  scene  of  one  of  Mr. 
Morgan’s  most  notable  triumphs — the  stopping  of  the 
])anic  of  1007.  There  the  body  of  the  financier  had 
lain  since  its  arrival  from  Europe,  contained  in  a 
tlirei-fold  casket  sunnounted  by  a pall  of  red  roses 
and  green  ivy. 

About  St.  George’s  Church  in  Stuvvesant  Square 
a vast  crowd  had  assembled  early.  The  police  had 
closctl  the  adjoining  streets  to  vehicular  traffic,  and 
only  those  who  had  cards  of  admission  were  allowed 
to  enter  the  church.  Fifteen  thousand  men  and  women 
stood  at  reverent  attention  in  the  square,  and  many 
hundreds  more  looked  dowm  upon  the  scene  from  the 
neighboring  housetops.  The  doors  of  the  church  were 
closed  at  ten  o’clock,  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
great  bell  in  the  tower  l>egan  to  toll.  The  choir 
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a Great  Citizen 

emerged  from  the  robing-room  and  passed  beneath  the 
north  gallery  to  the  door,  where  they  met  the  clergy 
— the  rector,  the  Rev.  Karl  Reiland,  and  his  assistant 
ministers,  and  Bishop  Lawrence  of  Massachusetts. 
Bishop  Brewster  of  Connecticut,  and  Bishop  Greer 
of  New  York.  Next  came  the  twelve  honorary  pall- 
bearers, led  by  Senator  Elihu  Root  and  Jo-seph  H. 
Choate.  The  otliers  were  George  S.  Bowdoin,  Lewis 
Cass  Ledyard,  Robert  W.  de  Forest.  Henry  Fairfield 
Osborn,  Rolx>rt  Bacon,  George  F.  Baker,  Dr.  James 
W.  Markoe,  Ell)ert  H.  Gary.  Morton  S.  Paton,  and 
Seth  Low. 

The  heavy  doors  swung  open  to  admit  the  coffin, 
which  had  been  borne  to  the  church  from  the  library 
on  Murray  Hill  in  a plain  hearse  without  plumes 
drawn  by  two  black  horses  not  caparisoned,  tl>e  family 
following  in  old-fashioned  carriages. 

The  clergj'  and  choir  led  the  procession  to  the 
chancel,  followed  by  the  honorary  pall-bearers,  then 
the  coffin  and  the  meml>ers  of  the  family. 

To  tell  who  were  at  the  funeral  would  l)e  to  re- 
capitulate the  leaders  in  art.  science,  literature,  music, 
finance,  commerce,  and  manufacture  in  or  near  New 
York.  Some  of  the  organizations  represent^'d  were  the 
Automobile  Club  of  .America,  the  New  York  Genea- 
logical and  Biographical  Society,  the  General  Con- 
vention of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  Union 
lA-Hgue  Club,  the  Clearing  House  Association,  the  New 
England  Society,  the  Chaml)er  of  Commerce,  the  .Ameri- 
can Bankers’  Association,  the  Southern  Railway,  the 
.American  .Academy  in  Rome,  the  Union  Club,  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Com]>any.  the  Astor  Trust  Com- 
pany. the  School  of  .Applied  Design  for  Women.  Scions 
of  Colonial  Cavaliers.  Church  Institute  for  Negrws. 
Church  Temperance  Society,  New  York  Yacht  Club, 
and  the  Stock  Exchange. 

From  St.  George’s  Church  the  funeral  party  pr<v 
ceedetl  to  a 8p<*cial  train  at  the  Grand  Central  Ter- 
minal and  thenee  to  Hartford.  Connecticut,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan’s birtliplace  and  the  home  of  his  ancestors.  During 
all  the  railway  journey  of  two  hours  and  a half  cn>W(ls 
assembled  at  every  station  and  stood  Iwreheadeil  as 
the  train  passed.  Flags  were  at  half-mast  every- 
where. .All  business  was  susj)ended  in  Hartford. 
Faetories  and  schools  were  closed,  too.  and  a silent 
multitude  witnessed  the  passing  of  the  cortege  to 
Cedar  Hill  CeirietHf .1  l^bHd  Ctfiei  bmly  was  interr  d 
in  a tomb  in  pj^2|Ioj^n^farml^^lot. 


SEEKING  A NEW  CONTINENT 

The  Canadian  Arctic  ELxpedition,  which  Sails  this  Spring  for  the  Far  North, 

May  Find  an  Unknown  Territory  Ten  Times  the  Size  of  New  York  State 

BY  VILHJALMUR  STEFANSSON 


5 IKE  many  another  vain  person,  the 
s typical  arctic  explorer  employs  a 
j clipping  bureau  to  keep  him  in- 
- formed  of  what  the  world  is  saying 
^ about  him,  and  especially  of  what 
^ the  editors  of  the  country  tliink  of 
^ his  achievements  and  his  plans.  For 
, the  last  several  months  it  has  been 
/ fortune  to  find  in  my  mail  al- 
most every  morning  an  editorial  clipping  hearing 
some  such' title  as  “Another  Useless 
Arctic  Expedition.”  Most  of  these 
come  from  the  backwoods,  but  a few 
appear  even  in  the  leading  dailies  of 
the  country.  Of  course  there  is  a 
general  similarity  about  them;  pos- 
sibly they  may  be  traceable  to  only 
two  or  three  original  contributions 
which  editors  of  the  country,  with  the 
judicious  use  of  scissors  and  blue 
pencil,  have  made  to  take  various 
forms  and  to  fill  the  greater  or  lesser 
vacant  spaces  in  their  journals  that 
had  to  lie  filled  with  something  or 
other.  Fundamentally,  too,  these  are 
the  opinions  of  men  who  see  no  value 
except  money  value,  who  can  con- 
ceive of  no  effort  being  worth  making 
unless  its  resiilts  can  be  translated 
into  dollars  and  cents.  But  even  were 
money  the  only  standard  of  value — 
and  many  of  us  do  not  agree  that  it 
is — still  a sulficient  answer  to  these 
objections  would  be  that  nothing 
but  omniscience  can  determine  what 
things  may  sometime  become  of  value, 
and  a long  experience  has  taught  us 
the  fact  that  even  the  most  alwtract 
knowledge  is  likely  eventually  to  find 
its  practical  and  even  commercial  ap- 
plication, There  are  living  to-day 
men  who  contemptuously  dismissed 
the  Bell  telephone  as  a toy — amus- 
ing. it  was  true,  but  of  no  practical 
utility;  there  are  also  living  to-day  men  whose  wealth 
has  l>ecome  fabulous  l)ecause  of  their  faith  in  and  their 
substantial  backing  of  this  “ useless  toy.”  There  are 
others  still  living  who  remember  spc^eches  delivered  in 
Congress  denouncing  Secretary  Seward  for  having  paid 
six  and  a half  million  dollars  for  a lump  of  ice  known 
as  Alaska;  and  to-day  there  are  in  existence  several 
single  mining  concerns  that  have  each  taken  many 
times  over  this  amount  in  gold  out  of  a few  square 
miles  of  the  frozen  earth  of  Alaska. 

The  exfKedition  which  just  now  occupies  more  space 
in  the  papers  than  any  other  of  those  denounced  as 
“ useless  " is  one  which  has  for  its  chief  aim  the  ex- 
ploration of  as  large  a portion  as  possible  of  over  a 
million  square  miles  of  unknown  area  lying  north  of 
western  Canada,  north 
of  Alaska,  and  north 
of  eastern  Siberia.  But 
it  happens  that  the 
government  of  Canada 
is  just  now  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  do 
not  consider  that  the 
acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge is  useless;  who 
are  willing  to  spend 
money  and  to  lend 
their  influence  to  a 
project  which,  true 
enough,  may  never 
bring  a result  trans- 
latable into  dollars  and 
cents,  but  which  will 
surely,  if  it  has  any 
success,  add  materially 
to  our  knowledge  of 
the  earth  even  tliough 
it  should  not  happen 
to  discover  any  new 
land.  And  if  new  land 
discovered  they  do 
not  take  for  granted 
that  it  will  forever  re- 
main valueless.  'J'he 
progre.ss  of  the  world 
cacli  year  seems  to  us 
more  rapid  than  that 
of  tlie  year  la-fore,  and 
if  tlu‘  last  fifty  y(‘ars 
have  cliaiiged  Alaska 
from  a valueless  him]) 
of  ice  to  a commercial 
empire  of  fabulous 
wealth,  then  it  is  sure- 
ly not  safe  to  say  that 
land  which  may  be 
discovered  in  the 
future,  though  it  lie  a 
few  hundreds  of  miles 
north  of  even  Alaska, 
will  be  valueless  fifty 
years  from  now.  And 
if  it  be  valueless  fifty 
years  from  now  the 
future  bring  other 


years  and  other  centuries,  and  one  or  another  of 
them  is  likely  to  bring  inventions  and  developments 
that  will  make  the  last  inch  of  the  earth’s  surface 
of  value. 

In  one  sense  the  present  exploration  is  unique. 
It  may  be  considered  as  an  undertaking  to  test  the 
validity  of  a theory.  Dr.  Nansen  has  argued  vehe- 
mently, and  to  some  men’s  minds  conclusively,  that 
the  unexplored  portion  of  tiie  Arctic  Ocean  is  a deep 
basin  practically,  or  more  probably  • entirely,  devoid 


The  “Karluk,”  which  will  convey  the  members  of  the  expedition 


of  land.  Other  students  of  the  North,  such  as  Gen- 
eral A.  W.  Greely  and  Dr.  R.  A.  Harris,  feel  equally 
convinced  that  tnere  is  a land  of  considerable  area 
lying  undiscovered  in  the  Polar  Sea,  and  Admiral 
Peary  from  an  elevation  of  two  thousand  feet  near 
Cape  'I'honias  Hubbard  has  even  seen  land  to  the 
west.  \\’ith  the  conseiwatism  of  a man  of  great 
experience,  he  says  that  he  is  not  jure  of  the  existenc-e 
of  any  land  upon  which  he  has  not  actually  put  his 
feet  and  he  is  not,  therefore,  sure  if  what  he  saw 
M'as  land  and  not  a cloud-bank.  And  if  what  he 
saw'  be  a land  it  is  also  possible  that  it  may  l)e  of 
no  great  extent,  but  that  there  is  an  unknown  land 
of  great  extent  Dr.  Harris,  w'ith  others,  believes,  and 
he  states  the  ease  as  follow’s: 
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r^ion  inclosed  by  dots  shows  the  unknown  area  awaiting  exploration.  The 
area  is  supposed  to  be  land.  The  arrows  show  the  direction  of  ti  o tides 


“ From  the  behavior  of  the  tides  it  can  l)e  shown 
that  a deej)  arctic  basin  cannot  extend  without  in- 
terruption from  the  region  of  deep  waters  traversed 
by  the  Fram  (Nansen’s  ship!  and  embracing  the 
Pole  itself,  to  the  known  w'aters  lying  along  the 
arctic  coasts  of  British  America,  Alaska,  and  eastern 
Siberia.  Moreover,  this  interruption  lying  betwwn 
the  arctic  archipelago  and  the  New  Siberian  Islands 
must  be  tolerably  complete  so  far  as  the  greater 
depths  are  concerned.  For  were  this  not  the  case 
the  arctic  Ixisin  would  be  well  suited 
to  the  production  of  diurnal  or  daily 
tides,  which  would  be  much  in  evi- 
dence along  the  coasts  just  men- 
tioned. Wherever  adequate  observa- 
tions have  lK>en  made  along  these 
coasts.  th(‘y  show’  that  the  diurnal 
tides  have  less  than  one-half  of  tlie 
rise  and  fall  w’hich  the  diurnal  tidal 
foices  of  the  moon  and  sun  acting 
over  the  uninterrupbH]  arctic  basin 
would  produce;  and  again,  the  di- 
urnal tide  actually  occurs  earlier  at 
Point  Barrow  than  at  Haxrnan 
Island,  while  the  tidal  forces  act- 
ing over  the  uninterrupted  basin  re- 
quire that  the  reverse  should  l>e  the 
case.” 

He  argues  further  that  the  semi- 
daily  tides  found  in  the  Arctic  Ocean 
are ' derived  almost  entirely  from 
those  of  the  north  Atlantic.  'I'hey 
would  have  to  be  deriv(>d  either  from 
the  north  .Atlantic  or  from  the  north 
Pacific.  lH*cause  the  position  of  tlie 
Arctic  Ocean  is  such  that  the  semi- 
daily forces  almost  vanish  near  its 
center  and  are  but  slight  in  any 
portion  of  it.  But  the  tides  of  the 
north  Pacific  are  barred  from  en- 
trance into  the  Arctic  Sea  by  t^ie 
narrow’ness  and  shallowness  of  Bering 
Strait.  The  semi-daily  tide  is,  there- 
fore, that  W’hich,  coming  from  the 
north  Atlantic,  .swee-ps  u[)  through  the  deep  and  wide 
opening  between  Norway  and  Greenland,  and  the 
argument  is  that  weic  t!ie  unexplored  Polar  Ocean  a 
deep  basin,  as  Nansen  wouid  have  it.  then  this  tide 
would  come  straight  across  the  Pole  and  strike 
Alaska  at  nearly  right  angles.  In  other  words,  the 
tide  at  various  points  on  the  north  coast  of  Ala.ska 
should  l>e  at  the  full  approximately  at  the  same  time 
and  its  volume  should  lie  approxinuitely  eipial ; for 
instance,  at  Ihnnett  Island  and  at  Point  Barrow. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  'I'hc  tide,  insb-ad  of  coming 
from  the  north  at  Flaxraan  Island  and  other  points 
on  the  north  cotist  of  Alaska,  comes  from  the  west, 
and  the  rise  and  fall,  instead  of  being  the  same  at 
the  various  points,  is  2.5  feet  at  Bennett  Island,  0.4 
foot  at  Point  Barrow’, 
and  0.5  foot  at  Flax- 
man  I 8 la  n d.  These 
variations  from  what 
would  theoretically  lx? 
the  case  if  the  Polar 
Ocean  were  deep  and 
land  free  can  lie  satis- 
factorily explained  by 
as.suming  an  undiscov- 
ered land  or  dense 
archipelago  of  at  least 
five  hundred  thousand 
square  miles  in  area, 
plotb'd  about  as  Dr. 
Harris  has  done  in  the 
accompanying  map. 
which  is  reproiiuced  by 
his  kind  permission.  It 
seems,  further,  that 
there  is  no  other  satis- 
factory explanation  of 
the  above  cited  and 
various  other  facts  con- 
cerning the  tides  and 
currents  in  the  explored 
arctic. 

One  of  the  stronger 
subsidiary’  arguments 
which  bears  in  the  same 
direction  as  that  of  the 
li<les  is  jiointed  out  by 
Dr.  Harris  and  others 
to  1h>  the  fact  that  any 
wesb-rly  wind  in  the 
soiitiu-rn  portions  of 
the  Beaufort  Sea  pro- 
duces a high  tide 
along  the  whole  of  the 
north  coast  of  Alaska 
and  any  easterly  wind 
produces  a low  tide. 
This  is  exactly  what 
we  might  expect  to 
hap]H*n  if  the  map  of 
the  arctic  regions  w’ere 
actually'  as  Harris 
draws  it.  One  of  the 
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know  al)out  the  arctic  is  that  there  is  a current 
throu|?li  the  polar  ocean  from  America  to  Europe. 
This  was  conclusively  proven  by  an  experiment  of 
Admiral  G.  W.  Melville,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
and  Mr.  Henry  G.  Bryant,  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Geof^raphical  Society.  A numb<>r  of  casks 
containing  messages  in  many  languages  were  set 
adrift  from  whaling-ships  in  the  western  American 
Arctic.  One  dropped  overboard  near  Point  Barrow 
was  picked  up  five  years  later  in  Iceland,  and  an- 
other sent  from  Cape  Bath  rust  was  thrown  up  on 
the  beach  near  North  Cape.  Norway, 

The  fact  that  the  Mellville-Bryant  casks  have 
floated  across  from  Point  Barrow  and  Cape  Bathurst 
to  Iceland  and  Norwaj’,  respectively,  shows  that  there 
is  a northward  current  through  the  Polar  Sea,  but 
the  further  fact  that  the  abundant  driftwoo<l  coming 
from  the  Mackenzie  River  does  not  lodge  to  any 
extent  upon  the  shores  of  Banks  Island,  lying  to 
the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  shows  that 
this  current  cannot  be  straight  north  from  Alaska 
across  the  Pole,  but  must  be  a circuitous  one,  running 
for  the  first  portion  of  its  way  westward  nearly 
parallel  to  the  coasts  of  Alaska  and  Asia — a thing 
which  is  sulistantiated  by  the  known  drift  of  the 
Jeannette  nfttr  September  6,  1870,  until  she  sank  on 
June  12,  1881,  and  of  the  From  from  her  freezing 
in  on  September  22,  1803,  to  her  becoming  free  from 
the  ice  July  19,  1806. 

Because  a hypothetical  land  such  as  Harris  has 
plotted  satisfactorily  explains  these  otherwise  mys- 
terious facta  and  many  others,  and  l)ecause  no  other 
explanation  is  readily  discernible  that  really  does 
explain  them,  the  students  of  tidal  phenomena  con- 
sider that  there  is  land  yet  to  be  discovered  in  the 
northern  ocean.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  a successful 
ex|>edition  to  the  Beaufort  Sea  will  either  discover 
this  land  or  establish  the  fact  of  its  non-existence. 

From  a scientific  point  of  view  one  result  is  as 
desirable  as  the  other,  for  the  true  scientist  is  con- 
cerned merely  with  the  extension  of  the  fx)unds  of 
human  knowledge  and  not  with  proving  that  any 
certain  thing  is  or  is  not  so.  The  particular  problem 
that  most  interests  geographers  is  the  determination 
of  the  continental  shelf.  In  other  words,  they  want 
to  know  the  distance  from  the  known  lands  of  that 
line  on  the  sea  bottom  where  the  depth  of  water 
suddenly  increases  from  one  or  two  hundred  fathoms 
to  several  thousand,  for  the  presumption  is  that 
beyond  this  continental  shelf  no  land  exists,  as  most 
of  the  already  discovered  arctic  lands  rise  from 
shallow  water.  In  other  words,  the  known  arctic 
islands  are  the  slight  elevations  of  a submerged 
platoau  and  do  not  come  up  in  the  manner  of  moun- 
tain peaks  from  great  depths.  It  may,  however,  be 
pointed  out  that  the  finding  of  such  a shelf  will  not 
be  conclusive,  for  we  have  striking  exceptions  to  the 
rule  in  such  l>odies  of  water  as  the  Mediterranean, 
and  even  nearer  at  hand  in  Baffin  Bay.  and  else- 
where in  the  arctic,  where  depths  of  over  two  thou- 
sand fathoms  have  been  reached,  and  yet  land  lies 
but  a few  miles  beyond.  In  other  words,  a man 
coming  from  Greenland,  if  he  were  to  assume  when 
he  reached  the  edge  of  the  shelf  off  Greenland  that 
no  land  lay  l)eyond  the  two-huiulred-fathom  line, 

would  never  discover  Baflin  Land,  although  as  a 

matter  of  fact  Baffin  Land  would  not  l)e  far  lielow 
the  horizon  in  the  w’est. 

But  apart  from  the  discovery  of  new  land,  or  the 
determination  of  its  non-cxistence,  the  expedition 
has  important  aims.  On  Victoria  Island  and  the 

mainland  south  of  it  are  Eskimos  w^ho  had  never 

seen  a white  man  until  our  visit  to  them  in  1910, 
and  the  study  of  such  people  is  one  of  the  most 
desired  opportunities  of  the  ethnologist,  for  there  are 
few,  if  any,  other  places  on  the  earth’s  surface  where 
people  in  so  nearly  a primitive  condition  are  still 
living.  The  historian  and  the  archaeologist  are  en- 
gaged in  pushing  the  history  of  mankind  back  into 
jteriods  which  our  fathers  suppo.sed  would  l>e  blank 
forever.  In  one  sense  of  the  word  we  are  making 
history  fast  to-day,  with  all  our  modern  political  and 


social  changes  and  our  scientific  discoveries.  In  an- 
other sense  we  are  making  history  much  faster  yet 
by  pushing  our  ktiowledge  of  the  past  backward  cen- 
tury by  century  until  it  seems  not  extravagant  to 
speaks  of  the  Pyramids  and  the  Sphinx  as  modern 
w’orks  of  man.  The  bones  of  men  and  their  buried 
implements  give  us  some  idea  of  what  our  ancestors 
w'ere  like  ten  thousand,  fifty  thousand,  and  some 
would  even  say  five  hundred  thou.sand  years  ago. 
But  the  picture  is  not  complete,  and  by  discovering 
people  who  are  to-day  on  the  level  of  culture  on 
w'hich  our  ancestors  were  ten  thousand  years  ago  we 
seek  to  fill  in  the  space  left  vacant  by  archajology 
and  to  give  life  and  color  to  the  arclneologist’s  and 
historian’s  records  of  the  past.  And  then  besides 
that  the  study  of  the  childlike  peoples  has  intrinsic 
ethnological  interest  exactly  as  the  study  of  the  child 
has  psychological  interest.  Further,  as  arehseologists 
w’e  hoi>e  to  determine  the  prehistoric  range  of  the 
Eskimo  upon  the  arctic  islands  and  \ipon  the  northern 
mainland. 

Partly  w’ith  deference  to  those  who  cry  for 
“ utility  ” and  partly,  too,  from  intrinsic  scientific 
reasons,  considerable  emphasis  w’ill  be  laid  on  geology. 
Our  last  arctic  expedition  established  the  existence 
of  copper  in  Victoria  Island,  w’hich  is  the  first  pub- 
lished discovery  of  copper  on  any  of  the  large  arctic 
islands.  We  have,  therefore,  in  northern  Canada  a 
known  copper-bearing  area  running  from  Great  Bear 
Lake  on  the  mainland  north  to  the  middle  of  Vic- 
toria Island  and  from  Dismal  Lake  east  to  and  be- 
yond Bathurst  inlet.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  known 
copper-l>earing  areas  in  the  world,  and  it  does  not 
seem  impossible  that  it  may  also  prove  one  of  the 
richest.  Certainly  native  copper  has  in  few,  if  any. 
places  in  the  world  been  found  and  used  by  al)origin^ 
in  such  abundance  as  it  is  by  the  Eskimos  in  this  area. 

Another  thing  of  self-evident  economic  value  is  the 
study  of  the  sea  and  land  life.  Bear  Lake  has  long 
l)een  known  to  be  rich  in  food  fishes,  and  we  have 
found  most  of  the  rivers  running  into  the  Arctic  and 
most  of  the  lesser  lakes  to  be  correspondingly  rich. 
The  ocean  doubtless  has  its  valuable  stores,  also, 
though  we  know  but  little  of  them.  By  setting  nets 
along  the  beach  we  have  caught  an  abundance  of 
various  kinds  of  fish  almost  anywhere  along  fifteen 
hundred  miles  of  the  north  coast  of  America:  there 
is  no  telling  what  an  investigation  of  the  water  life 
offshore  may  bring  to  light.  \\’e  know  there  are 
the  bowhead  \vhales.  tremendous  brutes,  the  flesh  of 
which  is  well  flavored,  and  they  may  therefore  at 
some  time  l)ecome  an  important  source  of  food  in  our 
country,  as  they  already  are  in  .Japan.  Then  there 
are  the  walrus,  the  seals,  and  the  polar  bears,  all  of 
them  of  economic  value.  The  study  of  the  ocean  can 
therefore  easily  be  defended  before  even  the  most 
crass  utilitarian.  To  the  scientist  the  study  of  the 
ocean  is  of  self-evident  importance. 

The  study  of  terrestrial  magnetism  has  also  its 
already  established  utilitarian  side,  for  the  commerce 
of  the  world  across  the  oceans  is  still  guided  by  the 
magnetic  compass,  ahd  tlie  relation  of  magnetism  to 
electricity  and  other  phenomena  is  yearly  l)ecoming 
of  more*  and  more  vital  interest.  In  co-operation 
with  the  Carnegie  Institution  Bureau  of  Terrestrial 
Magnetism  we  shall  carrj’  forward  investigations  in 
this  field.  There  will  also  l)e  investigations  and 
records  in  meteorology,  and  it  is  hoi)ed  that  our  wire- 
less apparatus  will  be  able  to  send  down  daily  mes- 
sages which  will  complete  the  wide  gap  lietween  per- 
haps the  two  most  valuable  meteorological  stations 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  those  of  Iceland  and  the 
Allutian  Islands,  and  furnish  thus  a certain  way  of 
predicting  storms  from  the  north — a thing  of  prime 
importance  to  navigation  upon  the  oceans  and  upon 
the  Great  Bakes. 

The  expedition  will  sail  from  a Pacific  port  of 
Canada  in  late  May  or  early  June.  The  ship  is  a 
247-ton  barkentine  with  .steam  auxiliary  power  which, 
under  the  name  of  Karluk,  has  for  many  ymrs  sailed 
the  Beaufort  Sea  as  a whaler  Although  in  many 
seasons  the  whalemen  in  the  Beaufort  Sea  find  no 


ice  to  the  north  of  them  and  every  indication  of  an 
open  ocean  stretching  far  in  the  direction  of  the 
Pole,  they  have  never  had  any  occasion  to  explore 
to  the  northward  because  their  business  is  to  get 
whales,  and  whales,  in  their  opinion,  are  not  abun- 
dant farther  north  than  a diagonal  line  drawm  from 
the  north  end  of  Banks  Island  to  Flaxman  Island 
on  the  Alaska  coast.  Success  in  arctic  exploration 
is  always  partly  a matter  of  luck.  If  we  happen 
to  go  north  in  a season  of  prevailing  westerly  or 
northwesterly  winds  we  shall  find  the  Beaufort  Sea 
choked  with  ice  and  our  ship  will  be  com|)elle<l  to 
hug  the  mainland  closely;  but  if  the  summer  of  1913 
happens  to  l>e  a season  of  easterly  or  southeasterly 
winds,  such  a season  as  we  have  had  almost  every 
year  since  1906,  we  shall  find  the  Beaufort  Sea  ojx*!! 
farther  north  than  any  ship  has  ever  tried  to  go 
and  open  probably  to  the  latitude  in  which  Harris 
h\^s  down  his  theoretical  land.  The  general  plan  is, 
therefore,  to  crui.se  northward  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  as  far  as  it  seems  safe  or  feasible  to  go, 
and  to  establish  a winter  base  on  any  land  that  may 
be  discovered.  Failing  the  discovery  of  land,  the  ves- 
sel would  head  eastward  toward  the  known  islands 
(Banks  Island  or  Prince  Patrick  Island)  and  our 
winter  base  would  be  as  far  north  as  possible  along 
their  western  coasts.  From  this  point  of  vantage  we 
should,  the  following  winter,  explore  the  ice-covered 
ocean,  to  the  west  and  northwest  chiefly,  but  also 
possibly  to  the  north,  with  a view  to  determining  all 
facts  of  interest  such  as  the  depth,  the  character  of 
the  ocean  bottom,  the  direction  of  currents,  etc.,  be- 
sides taking  tidal  and  other  observations  on  shore. 
The  following  spring  our  geological,  zoological,  and 
arclueological  work  would  be  carried  on  in  the  in- 
terior of  these  islands,  while  the  meteorological  ob- 
servations would  go  forward  witliout  interruption  at 
all  times.  A secondary  base  will  l)e  establi.shed,  if 
f)08sible,  in  southwestern  Victoria  Island,  and  here 
the  general  work  of  the  expedition  will  be  carried  on 
exactly  as  at  the  main  base,  except  that  more 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  economic  geology  on  ac- 
count of  the  already  kno^vn  copper  deposits  and  upon 
ethnolog>',  on  account  of  the  already  discovered  primi- 
tive Eskimos. 

The  scientific  staff  of  the  expedition  will  comprise 
eight  or  more  specialists  divided  lietween  the  two 
base  camjis.  The  vessel  will  have  a crew’  of  ten 
men.  and  the  intention  will  be  that  she  return  to  a 
Pacific  port  Ix’fore  winter  sets  in.  but  on  account  of 
the  uncertainty  of  everything  in  the  arctic  she  w’ill 
go  provisioned  for  tw'o  years  to  forestall  accidents. 
Like  our  previous  expedition,  this  one  will  l>e  more 
simple  in  equipment  than  is  generally  the  case  in 
polar  exploration,  for  we  have  found  the  principle 
of  living  on  the  country  to  be  admirably  adapted 
to  the  carrying  on  of  mo.st  kinds  of  scientific  w’ork 
and  exploration.  Further,  scurvy,  the  menace  of  all 
polar  explorations,  is  a thing  as  yet  not  well  under- 
stood, and  we  do  not  know’  exactly  how  to  prevent 
it  except  that  it  has  never  attackixl  anv  one  w’ho 
has  lived  largely  on  the  meat  which  tlie  country 
itself  produces. 

The  time  of  the  expedition  as  planned  is  three  w’in- 
ters  and  four  summers,  so  that,  if  all  goes  well,  the 
scientific  party  should  return  to  civilization  only  in 
the  autumn  of  1916,  although  the  vessel  should  be 
able  to  communicate  w’ith  them  each  summer  and  re- 
turn each  autumn  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

It  seems  to  some  that  this  is  rather  a lengthy 
programme,  but  the  arctic  is  an  inaccessible  place 
with  much  to  be  done  when  you  get  there.  If  you 
are  trying  to  reach  a mathematical  point  such  as  the 
Pole,  and  if  that  lie  the  sole  goal  of  your  endeavors, 
then  you  can  return  at  once  w’hen  it  has  been  at- 
tained*. We  shall  not  be  striving  for  any  one  point 
particularly,  but  for  broad  scientific  results.  We 
have  a large  area  of  country  to  cover  and  many 
problems  to  settle,  some  of  them  ones  w’hich  in  their 
very  nature  have  to  be  investigab-d  through  a long 
f^>er*icHl  of  time.  The  work  we  have  lK*fore  us  is  no 
job  for  a homesick  man  or  for  a man  in  a hurry. 


Germany’-^  new  war  atitomobiles  designed  for  the  transportation  of  aeroplane  sections  and  aviation  materials 
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MINNEAPOLIS,  RICH  AND  BEAUTIFUL 

The  Wonderful  Resources,  Abounding  Prosperity,  Charming 
Homes,  and  Excellent  Schools  of  the  Great  City  of  the  W est 


A panoramic  view  of  Minneapolis 


5ITH  its  genesis  scarcely  written. 
^Minneapolis  already  iH-eupies  a 
^ prominent  position  ainoiig  the 
' foremost  American  cities.  It  is 
^ the  commercial  cjipital  of  the  state 
^ of  .Minnesota  and  tlie  metropolis  of 
> the  great  American  Northwest — a 
. vast  and  wealthy  region  exceeding 
extent  the  combined  areas  of 
Krance,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain.  The  city  of 
Minneapolis  is  located  at  the  geographical  center  of 
North  America.  It  is  the  head  of  navigation  on  tlie 
Mississippi  River  and  one  hundred  and  lifty  miles  from 
the  head  of  navigation  on  the  (ireat  l>akes.  Tlie  city 
covers  a level  plateau  1)18  feet  above  sea-leve  l.  10  miles 
long  and  6 miles  wide,  surrounded  by  rolling  hills. 
The  Mississippi  River  flows  through  the  city,  dividing 
it  almost  in  half. 

Minneapolis  is  essentially  a manufacturing  city,  but 
the  development  of  its  industries  has  not  been  accom- 
plished at  the  expense  of  its  natural  tamuties.  It 
ranks  fourteenth  of  all  the  cities  in  the  country'  in 
volume  of  manufactures,  while  it  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  tbe  world.  Its  educa- 
tional institutions  stand  high  in  comparison  with  tho.se 
of  other  communities,  and  it  has  attained  national 
prominence  as  a music  and  art  center. 

The  rise  of  Minneapolis  to  its  present  distinction 
as  a center  of  manufaeturing  was  but  the  fulfilment 
of  destiny.  It  did  not  come  by  its  prestige  through 
any  accidental  or  artificial  influence.  It  owes  its  (X- 
istence  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  in  the  Missi-ssippi. 
2.50  miles  from  the  source  of  the  great  " Father  of 
Waters.”  When  a rush  of  water  from  the  north  en- 
countered this  shelf  of  rock  it  marked  the  site  of 
Minneapolis,  and  the  establishment  of  this  city  was 
as  certain  then  as  was  the  coming  of  Columbus. 

From  its  small  beginning  Minneapolis  has  super- 
seded communities  which  wer^  in  a thriving  condition 
long  before  the  first  settler  reached  the  site  of  this 
city.  Other  cities  might  have  served  as  distributing 
centers  for  the  supplies  now  furnished  by  Minneapolis 
to  its  vast  trade  territory,  but  it  was  tlie  presence  of 
the  tremendous  water  power  of  . the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony  that  enabled  Minneapolis  to  attain  the 
prestige  it  now  enjoys. 

Its  growth  has  been  phenomenal.  A little  more 
than  half  a century  ago  its  site  was  an  Indian  re.serva- 
tion.  It  now  is  a city  boasting  a population  of  32.3.476 
(estimate  of  United  States  Census  Bureau  for  1!)12), 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  al>out  10,000  inhabitants  a 
year.  With  St.  Paul,  whose  limits  merge  into  those 
of  Minneapolis  on  the  south,  it  forms  a community 
with  a population  of  approximately  600,000. 

The  first  industry  of  Minneapolis  was  the  production 
of  lumber.  The  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  furnished  power 
for  the  sawmills  which  reduced  the  forests  of  the 
state  to  lumber.  'I'he  country  surrounding  the  infant 
Minneapolis,  then  known  as  the  town  of  St.  Anthony, 
was  turned  by  the  plow  and  sown  to  wheat.  The 
falls  were  called  upon  to  turn  the  millstones  which 
ground  this  to  flour.  Minneapolis  remains  to-day  the 
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world’s  chief  prcnlueer  of  flour.  With  the  diminution 
of  the  forests  the  lumber  industry  waned.  Minneapolis 
was  far-sighted,  though,  and  other  industries  were 
provi<Ied  to  take  the  places  of  the  savmiills  and  to 
utilize  the  cheap  pouer  generated  by  the  falls.  To 
this  energv"  and  fore.-ight  is  due  the  Minneapolis  of 
to-day,  with  its  1.200  manufacturing  establishments, 
whose  annual  products  repre.sent  the  sum  of  ,$548  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  city.  The  factory 
brands  of  iIinneaj>oli8  are  known  throughout  the 
world.  Its  flour  is  sold  in  every  civilized  country, 
and  its  linseed,  woolen,  and  machinery  products  follow 
the  jaiths  blazed  by  tlu^  pioneer  flour-mills  companies 
to  every  part  of  the  glolx>. 


the  sky  line  of  Minneapolis  a distinctiveness  no  other 
city  can  claim.  Its  great  tank  structures  ]>icture  the 
.story  of  the  city’s  chief  business.  Minneajiolis  citizen- 
ship is  noted  for  far-sighted  thrift.  A large  percentag  ■ 
of  the  laboring  clas.ses  own  their  homes  and  fifty-four 
l)er  cent,  of  all  the  children  in  the  public  schools 
have  savings  accounts.  The  bank  clearings  are  among 
the  ten  largest  in  America,  Ixu'ng  annually  nearly 
$1,250,000,000.  There  are  nineteen  national  and  state 
banks,  three  savings-banks,  and  two  trust  companies, 
with  a combined  capital  and  surplus  of  $18,000,000 
and  deposits  of  over  $116,000,000. 

Her  location  has  made  Minneapolis  the  center  for 
nine  railroad  systems,  comprising  twenty-six  lines  and 


The  pavilion  and  band-stand  at  Lake  Harriet 


covering  over  55,000  miles  of  trackage.  Two  hundred 
])assenger  trains  arrive  daily  at  the  three  Minneapolis 
stations.  .Tanuary  is  not  normally  a heavy  shipping 
month,  but  during  that  month  in  1013  Minneapolis 
received  30.912  car-loads  of  freight  and  shipiKnl  from^ 
the  city  28,568  car-loads.  For  every  twenty-six  min- 
utes, day  and  night,  of  the  twenty-seven  business  days 
of  .January  a forty-car  train  of  freight  pulled  in  or 
out  of  Minneapolis. 

One  company  operates  all  the  street-car  lines  in 
Minneapolis.  3’his  city  has  more  than  178  miles  of 
track,  which  is  of  the  best  possible  construction.  All 
parts  of  the  city  are  furnished  w’ith  fast,  convenient 
service.  The  cars  are  unusually  large  and  easy  riding 
and  are  built  in  the  comimny’s  own  shops.  Four  inter- 
urban  lines  connect  Minneapolis  with  St.  Paul,  and 
there  are  tw'o  fast  suburban  lines  from  Minneapolis 
to  Lake  Minnetonka  points,  besides  lines  to  the  city 
of  Stillwater  and  to  White  Bear  Lake.  The  company 
also  operates  a fleet  of  fast  boats  to  all  principal 
jtoints  on  I^ke  Minnetonka,  enabling  Minneapolis  busi- 
ness men  to  live  at  the  lake  and  yet  be  within  a short 
ride  from  their  offices. 

Minneapolis  now  is  developing  another  important 
avenue  of  transportation  — the  Mississippi  River. 
Legislative  provision  has  betni  made  for  establishing 
municipal  terminals,  with  the  latest  equipment  for 
the  economical  handling  of  freight,  and  busine.ss  men 
of  the  city  are  purchasing  stex-k  in  a navigation  com- 
pany which  is  preparing  to  engage  in  river  traffic  as 
soon  as  the  terminals  are  ready  for  use.  The  Unitt'd 
States  government’s  six-foot  channel  project  terminates 
at  the  Washington  Avenue  bridge  in  the  heart  of 
Minneapolis.  A great  dam  is  nearing  completion,  and 
it  will  provide  Minneapolis  wuth  an  excellent  inland 
harbor.  Some  of  the  largest  shippers  of  the  city  are 
enthusiastic  over  the  development  of  water  transporta- 
tion. and  an  informal  census  has  brought  from  a few' 
of  them  pledges  of  more  than  500.000  tons  of  south- 
bound freight  per  annum  w'hich  they  will  forwaird  by 
the  river  as  soon  as  the  means  are  provided.  Minne- 
apolis intends  to  utilize  the  new  method  of  river  trans- 
portation,  which _consists  of  a power  vessel  drawing 
trains  of  unit  lSli|3<^j  |tV5|t|ifpC  Ilfpplacement  of  1.000 
tons  each. 
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The  growth  of  the  jobbing  business  of  Minneapolis 
kept  pace  with  the  <levclopment  ()f  the  city’s  industries, 
until  in  1912  tin",  total  business  of  its  wholesalers  ag- 
gregated $350,000,000.  Ibn-ognized  “Minneapolis  terri- 
tory” extends  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
from  the  Canadian  boundary  and  l>eyond,  far  into  the 
.Southwest.  It  is  tJie  second  largest  distributor  of 
farm  implements  in  the  United  States  and  the  third 
largest  w'holesaie  fruit  and  produce  center. 

Minneapolis  is  famous,  too,  as  a retail  trading  cen- 
ter. All  of  the  thoroughfares  in  tbe  retail  district  are 
wide,  well  paved,  and  inviting.  Nicollet  Avenue,  the 
main  arterv',  is  one  of  the  few  retail  streets  in  America 
not  traversed  by  a street-car  line.  The  continuous 
facade  of  attractive  shop  fronts  on  this  thoroughfare 
is  not  surpassed  anywhere  in  the  world.  There  may 
lx‘  a greater  numl)er  of 
retail  establishments  in 
larger  cities,  but  they 
are  scattered  and  inter- 
spersed with  “dark 
spots,”  while  on  Nicollet 
Avenue  the  array  of 
plate-glass  fronts  is  un- 
Itroken. 

Minneapolis  is  laid 
out  on  generous  lines. 
Its  residence  streets,  as 
well  as  those  dow'ntow'ii, 
are  wide  and  well  kept. 
Clean  w'hite  buildings 
are  much  in  evidence  in 
the  dow'iitown  business 
section.  A numlxr  of 
tbe  buildings  occupied 
by  the  jobbers  are  of  the 
most  modern  construc- 
tion, and  most  of  its 
factories  are  model  in- 
dustrial buildings  with 
nienty  of  light  and  air. 
'I  here  are  no  “ sweat- 
shops ” in  the  city,  and 
no  slums.  Huge  ele- 
vators near  the  city  give 
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Tlio  city  jrovcrnmcnt  ia  liouscd  in  a knafrnificcnt  these  niillionairea  were  poor  l>oys  or  their  fathers  were  one  {jreat  park  because  for  tliirtv  vears  the  park 
buihliiifr  coating  .ii;kr>44.0l)(»,  every  dollar  of  which  poor  boys  when  tiiey  reached  tlie  Northwest.  The  l)oard  has  liad  auperviaion  of  tlie  'planting  of  slmde 
represents  actual  value.  The  assessed  valuation  of  streets  in  the  residence  sections  abound  with  ays-  trees  thr(»ughout  the  city.  These  hardy  elms  are  place<l 
Minneapolis  property  is  over  $21.5,000,000,  while  the  tematically  planted  shade  trees.  There  are  one  hun-  at  even  distances,  prune'd.  and  cared  for  by  this  board, 
city  debt  is  only  a little  over  $14,000,000.  The  tax  dred  and  ninety  miles  of  paved  streets  and  sev^en  Over  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  the  city  boiile- 
rate  is  low,  being  less  than  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  hundred  and  ninety  miles  of  well-kept  cement-block  vards  have  been  provided  in' this  way  by  the  city  for 
of  true  property  value.  The  city  owns  its  own  water-  sidewalks.  the  citizens. 

works  and  recently  completed  a perfect  system  of  Minneapolis  real-estate  prices  are  admittedly  much  Cedar  Lake.  Lake  of  tlu*  Isles,  T^kes  Calhoun  and 
filtration  which  furnishes,  through  its  493  miles  of  lower  than  those  in  any  other  citv  of  the  same  popu-  Harriet,  are  all  within  fiftjHUi  or  twenty  minutes’  car 
pipe  lines,  the  purest  of  drinking-water.  This  plant  al-  lation,  affording  an  e'xcellent  opportunity  for  safe  or  automobile  ride  from  the  center  of  the  city  and 
ready  is  looked  upon  as  a model  after  which  other  cities  and  profitable  investments.  There  were  ‘more  than  offer  lathing,  fishing,  boating,  music,  and  refresh- 
are  patterning.  The  1912  census  reports  the  death  41,407  real-estate  transfers  in  1912,  totaling  over  ments.  .At  I^ke  Calhoun  is  the  l)eautiful  Calhoun 
rate  in  Minneapolis  at  10.44  to  the  thousand,  which  .$34,000,000  in  value.  The  building  p<*rmits  for  the  Bath  House  and  the  finest  inland  bathing-beach  in 
is  lower  than  that  of  any  other  large  city  in  the  same  year  show  .5,96,5  granted,  totaling  in  actual  cost  America,  Sail-boats,  launches,  rowboats,  and  canoes 
Morld.  The  climate  is  delightfully  dry  and  invigorat-  more  than  $14,300,000.  New  buildings  are  g<»ing  up  are  rented  to  the  public  at  Lake  Calhoun  and  Lake 
ing.  The  average  temperature  for  the  winter  months  everywhere;  yet  there  is  no  boom  — just  a steady  Harriet. 

is  17  degrees  above  zero;  for  the  summer,  70.5.  The  growth.  Minnehaha  Falls  and  Fort  Snelling  are  reached  by 

annual  precipitation  is  29.35  inches.  While  there  is  Eminent  authorities  maintiiiii  that  the  Minneapolis  cars.  The  fort  is  a historic  spot  occupied  by  a fuil 
frequently  no  snow  or  settled  cold  weather  until  after  public-school  system  is  second  to  none  in  the  United  garrison,  while  adjoining  Minnehaha,  with  its  famous 
Christmas  (thus  affording  perfect  autumns),  there  is 
an  entire  absence  of  rain  and  sleet  during  the  win- 
ter. which  accounts  for  the  exhilarating,  dry  atmos- 
phere. 

“The  I^rfind  of  I^akes  ” (there  are  10,000  lakes  in 
Minnesota)  early  attracted  lovers  of  art  to  this  lo- 
cality’. The  Minneapolis  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  now' 
in  its  twenty-seventh  year,  conducts  a school  in  the 
public-library  building,  the  standard  of  which  is  pro- 
nounced by  New  York  art  critics  higher  than  any 
other  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  Members  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Society  of  Fine  Arts  instituted  in  1910  a cam- 
paign for  tho  erection  of  a great  art  museum.  At  a 
gathering  of  interested  business  men  the  sum  of 
$750,500  was  pledged-  for  this  project.  This  included 
a site  valued  at  .$250,000.  Ground  has  been  broken 
for  the  museum  and  it  is  to  be  completed  within  two 
years.  The  j)ark  board  has  purchased  property  facing 
the  proposed  museum  which  will  provide  a beautiful 
a])prouch  to  the  art  property. 

There  are  many  private  collections  of  paintings  in 
the  city',  among  them  the  T.  B.  Walker  Gallery’,  said 
to  contjiin  one  of  the  most  valuable  collections,  the 
miml)er  of  paintings  considered,  in  the  country.  This 
gallery  is  open  to  visitors.  There  are  many  Minne- 
apolis musical  organizations  which  have  more  than 
local  reputations.  The  Minneapolis  Symphony  Or- 
clu^stra,  sup|>orted  by  an  annual  guaranty  fund  of 
$50,000,  has  been  pronounced  by  competent  critics  to 
be  one  of  the  six  great  8ym[>hony  orchestras  in  the 
world.  The  city  has  alw'ay's  been  known  as  a goo<l 

show’  town.”  There  are  four  theaters,  five  vaude- 
ville liou.se,s,  and  five  suranu^r  entertainment  places. 

Besides  these  there  is  an  auditorium  at  which,  through 
the  winter  months,  the  Symphony  Orchestra  and  other 
local  musical  organizations  appear  and  where  the 
leading  musical  artists  of  the  w’orld  are  heard.  The 
visitor  is  never  at  a loss  for  entertainment  in  Minne- 
apolis. 

Minneapolis  has  bad  a library  association  for  fifty 
years  and  the  present  central  library  building  for 
twenty-one  y’cars.  The  library  contains  256.000  vol- 
umes. maintains  eleven  branches  with  reading-rooms, 
and  over  fifty  deposit  stations  in  schools,  factories, 
s<K‘ial  settlenu’iits,  and  fire-engine  houses.  The  annual 
book  circjilation  is  1,312,000,  or  an  average  of  over 
three  l)(X)ks  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
city  «ild  enough  to  read. 

Minneapolis  is  known  as  an  ideal  convention  city. 

Over  seventy  conventions  were  entertained  in  1912.  States.  There  are  seventy  graded  and  live  high  schools  falls,  is  the  home  vviiich  the  state  has  provided  for 

The  hotels  are  i^pial  in  appointment  to  those  in  other  operating  under  a law  of  coinpul.Hory  education.  Sta-  her  soldiers. 

cities  and  new  ones  are  IxMiig  Iniilt  constantly.  One  tistics  show  that  a larger  proportion  «if  the  |Mipiila-  In  St.  Anthony  Falls  and  the  inilling  district  are 
of  the  five  new  hotels  cost  more  to  build  i>er  sipiare  tion  atUmds  high  school  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  the  world’.s  greatest  flour-mills  with  a daily  capacity 
yard  than  any  other  hotel  in  the  country.  The  seating  United  States,  and  a large  per  cent,  of  the  high-.school  of  84.(MM»  liarrels  of  flour.  In  their  midst  two  of  the 
capacity  of  Minneapolis  churches  is  large  enough  to  graduates  enter  college.  'I'he  greater  numbi'r  of  these  largest  grain  elevators  in  the  world  have  recently 
hold  half  of  the  entire  adult  population.  There  are  go  to  the  state  university,  which  covers  eighty-five  been  erected.  Near  by  is  the  power  plant  where  power 

more  than  two  hundred  church  buildings,  which  repre-  acres  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  enrolling  *6,9.50  is  generated  for  the  street-car  service  of  Minneapolis 

sent  all  denominations  and  nearly  every  known  faith,  students  in  eight  “colleges”  and  three  “schools.”  ami  St.  Paul. 

It  might  here  l)e  mentioned  that  Minneapolis  has  main-  The  University  of  Minnesota  library  contains  160,000  The  City  Hall  and  thnirt  House,  built  of  Minnesota 
taiiied  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  a “ patrol-  volumes.  granite  at  a cost  of  $3,500,000,  is  one  of  the  finest 

limit”  law  which  allows  liquors  to  be  sold  only  in  a Minneapolis  has  been  called  the  “city  of  lakes  and  city  buildings  in  America.  The  main  entrance  and 
Hiitricted  downtown  district.  No  liquor  is  sold  near  gardens.”  There  are.  twenty  lakes  within  the  city  corridor  form  a most  imposing  view, 

residences  or  schools.  All  saloons  close  at  eleven  limits  and  one  hundred  more  withi;.  a raxlius  of  twenty-  The  Chaml)er  of  Commerce,  which  is  the  center 

o’clock  and  no  liquor  is  sold  on  Sundays.  five  miles.  It  is  worth  while  to  fish  in  many  of  these  for  the  grain  business  of  the  Northwest,  is  an  inter- 

The  people  of  MinneapK)lis  are  so  well  organized  in  lakes.  esting  point,  especially  during  the  trading  hours  from 

both  commercial  and  social  clul>s  that  the  new-comer  Nearly  all  the  city  lakes  are  now  controlled  by  the  eleven  to  one  o’clock  each  day.  More,  cash  wheat  is 
finds  it  easy  to  meet  the  people  with  w’hom  he  or  park  board  and  held  by  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  sold  there  than  at  any  other  place  in  the.  world, 
she  wishes  to  w'ork.  There  are  over  fifty  women’s  people.  Over  3.700  acres,  or  one-ninth  of  the  entire  The  financial  center  in  the  vicinity  of  First  Avenue 
clubs,  thirty-five  improvement  associations,  and  many  area  of  the  city,  is  in  the  park  system.  The  city  has  and  Fourth  Street,  south,  presents  a numlK*r  of  the 
social  clubs.  Nearly  every  class  of  business  has  its  thirty-five  miles  of  parkways,  also  under  the  super-  finest  banking  structures  in  the  West  and  forms  the 

organization.  Every  section  of  the  city  has  its  com-  vision  of  the  board.  One  stretch  o{  park  land  on  the  financial  center  not  alone  of  the  city,  but  of  the 

mercial  club.  The  chief  business  men’s  organization  western  side  of  the  city,  covering  nearly  one  thousand  entire  Northwest. 

of  the  city  is  the  Minneapolis  Civic  and  Commerce  acres,  includes  seven  large  fakes.  Four  of  these  are  The  Midway  manufacturing  district  and  railway 

Association,  which  boasts  a membership  of  2,200  now  being  connected  by  lagoons  which  will  afford  terminals,  as  well  as  the  grounds  of  the  Minnesota 
representative  citizens  and  which  in  one  year  of  ex-  a waterway  with  twelve  miles  of  shore  line,  no  part  State  Fair,  the  largest  stab’  fair  in  the  United  States, 

istence  has  attained  prominence  as  one  of  the  most  of  which  is  more  than  four  miles  from  the  downtown  may  be  viewed  from  two  of  the  four  interurban  lines 

effective  organizations  «)f  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  district.  The  visitor  will  notice  the  absence  of  such  connecting  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

'J'his  association  is  equii)ped  to  supply  any  information  signs  as  “Verboten,”  or  “Keep  off.”  in  the  Minne-  Lake  Minnetonka,  with  its  beautiful  islands,  laiys, 
that  is  desired  alanit  Minneapolis  and  to  find  bx*a-  apolis  parks.  The  cliihlren  are  imnle  to  feel  an  inb*r-  and  womled  heights,  with  its  more  than  100  miles  of 
tions  for  any  person  planning  to  oix*n  factories,  oHices.  cst  in  the  city  throngh  the  special  playgrounds,  wading-  irregular  shore  line,  is  one  of  the  most  |)ictures<iuc 

or  mereantiie  hou.ses  in  the  city.  pools,  and  public  baths  in  many  of  the  narks.  Privab*  lakes  in  America.  It  can  l»e  easily  reached  by  trolley 

Minnea])olis  might  well  1h*  calleil  “a  city  of  million-  launches  and  .sail-boats  are  seen  on  the  lakes.  The  or  one  of  two  railroarls  and  can  Ixi  best  seen  and 

aires,”  although  there  is  not  that  outward  show  which  board  maintains  free  skating-rinks  in  most  of  the  parks  enjoyed  by  taking  one  or  more  of  the  steamboat  rides 

people  might  expect  in  such  a city,  for  nearly  all  of  every  winter.  In  fact,  the  entire  city  might  be  called  to  v'arious  parts  of  the  lake. 
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A UNNET  IN  THE  BRAKE 


Li’rrLE  brother  of  my  heart. 

Come  and  speak  with  me. 

I hear  you  shrilling  and  singing  apart 
In  the  waste  by  the  hawthorn  tree. 
Little  brother  of  ray  heart,  I pray  you 
Come  and  speak  with  me. 


Or.  if  you  will  not  come 

Where  the  boughs  meet  above. 

Come  to  the  orchard,  the  apple-orchard, 
Where  the  wild  hoirf'rftfctherers  hum,  1 


the  wild  hone^^lrtherers  hum,  1 


BY  ETHEL  TALBOT  SCHEFFAUER 


Little  brother  of  my  heart,  I pray  you 
Fly  not  soon  away. 

All  the  love  in  my  eyes  shall  pay  you. 

Little  brother,  if  you  stay. 

Fly  not  forth  in  the  bitt<>r  weather. 

Questing  treacherous  lands. 

Droop  in  my  garden  your  proud  wing-feather. 
And  feed  from  my  hands. 
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Droop  down  the  cruel  wing-feather 
That  bids  you  fiy. 

And  we  will  be  joyous  together 
Under  the  cool  sky. 

Stay  with  me  forever,  heart’s  brother; 

Ever  w’e  shall  be  more  to  each  other 
As  the  gold  days  go  by. 

b’ly  not  forth  to  the  wood,  little  brother — 
Bleak  is  the  wood,  and  gray. 

Let  us  sing  love-songs.  pqe  tq'|t!je_otljer. 

The  old  songs.  sad'-nnll'SjHi''^  FI  IT  I 
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MAKING  THE 
TABLE  GROAN 


New  Vegetables  Will  Put  the  Potato  to 
Shame  and  Make  the  Cabbage  Hide  its  Head 

BY  CROMWELL  CHILDE 


^IIE  farmer  is  tlie  most  conservative 
i manufacturer  in  America.  He  has 
0 been  the  conservative  of  all  con- 
j servatives  in  every  generation,  era. 
Sand  country.  Ever  since  our  his- 
S tory  began  he  has  stuck  to  a cease- 
3 less  round  of  wheat  and  corn.  A 
? few  centuries  ago  he  added  potatoes; 
^ later,  within  the  past  fifty  years, 
the  tomato.  He  accepted  these  two  innovations  un- 
willingly; now  they  are  among  the  great  staples.  But 
still  the  farmer  raises  only  from  seventeen  to  twenty 
different  vegetables.  Of  late  years  Science  has  l)een 
poking  inquisitively  in  the  earth  and  among  its  prod- 
ucts and  she  is  now  putting  the  matter  to  him 
directly. 

“ Wake  up,”  she  says.  “ House  yourself.  I’ve  dis- 
covered by  years  of  labor  and  patient  research  more 
new  vegetables  than  the  twenty — ’it's  really  less  than 
that — which  you  have  now.  The  new  ones  are  better 
than  the  oldl  They  will  be  more  profitable  for  you 
because  people  will  like  to  eat  them  better.  You 
can  raise  more  of  them  and  sell  them  cheaper.  If  you 
will  only  plant  these  new  things  I have  discovered 
for  you  the  wealth  your  acres  will  produce  will  be 
doubled.  Why  can’t ‘you  see  it?  Must  1 jam  these 
new'  vegetables  down  your  throat?” 

“ Well,  maybe  there  is  something  in  what  you  say,” 
remarks  the  farmer,  cautiously.  ‘‘  “erhaps  I will  try 
some  of  them  next  year  if  you  come  around.” 

“I’ll  make  you,”  says  Science,  shaking  her  fist. 
“ All  my  w'ork  shall  not  go  for  naught.  I’ve  done 
my  part  toward  feeding  the  people,  now  you  do  yours.” 

The  farmer  is  at  last  being  persuaded.  A few  years 
ago  experiments  would  not  have  been  w'elcoraed  by 
him.  But  latterly  science  has  proved  altogether  too 
successful  in  farm  life  to  be  ignored.  Moreover,  there 
is  a new  prosperity  on  the  farms  and  there  are  many 
new  processes  of  agriculture.  The  farmer  who  has 
electrical  equipment  and  the  telephone  and  drives 
about  his  acres  in  a neat  motor-car  looks  at  crops 
with  a different  eye  from  he  who  worked  alongside 
his  hired  men  and  scarcely  knew  the  feel  of  a dollar. 
The  new  farmer  does  a lot  of  thinking  about  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

There  are  more  than  tw’enty  of  these  new  vegetables 
that  show'  a likelihood  of  coming  into  general  use  on 
the  American  dinner  table  w'ithin  the  next  ten  years. 
The  choice  of  the  housewife  is  going  to  be  consid- 
erably more  than  doubled.  She  will  have  forty  dif- 
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ferent  vegetables  from  which  to  plan  her  meals  instead 
of  twenty.  There  is  nothing  of  the  “ fad  ” proposition 
about  any  of  these  new  vegetables.  All  have  l)een 
and  are  being  grown  ainl  already  have  some  market. 
All  have  been  popular  wherever  they  have  been  tried 
and  all  can  now  be  grown  at  a profit.  In  addition,  over 
and  above  the  forty,  there  are  five  or  six  other  vege- 
tables not  so  new,  but  still  uncommon  as  foods  be- 
cause they  have  never  been  put  widely  upon  the 
market.  These  latter  have  passed  the  public  verdict 
of  approval,  but  in  most  cities  and  towns  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  them.  But  all  the  new’  vegetal)le8, 
the  experts  say,  are  going  to  be  possible  for  the 
slimmest  pocketbooks. 

Udo,  the  Japanese  salad  vegetable  that  will  take 
the  place  of  asparagus  very  acceptably,  is  one  of  these 
new  vegetables.  The  dasheen  is  another.  The  dasheen 
is  the  new  potato — one  of  the  new  potatoes  rather,  for 
science  has  lately  brought  several  to  American  agri- 
culture. each  more  promising  from  the  point  of  view 
of  popularity  than  tlie  last.  Nobody  contends  that  the 
dasheen  or  any  of  the  others  w ill  rule  out  the  “ spud  ” 
that  is  regarded  with  so  much  affection,  but  what 
may  happen  is  that  thev  may  prove  formidable  rivals, 
being  produced  in  such  quantities  that  prices  will 
permanently  drop.  The  new  potato  can  be  grown  in 
soils  and  under  circumstances  impossible  for  the  pota- 
to everybody  know’s.  Dasheens  are  something  between 
the  white  potato  and  the  sweet-potato  and  they  have 
a very  acceptable  flavor.  Considerable  quantities  of 
them  are  being  grown  to-day  in  South  Carolina,  there 
is  already  a market  for  them,  and  they  pay  the 
farmer. 

What  the  makers  of  the  new’  crops  are  not  going 
to  do  is  to  turn  out  a small  quantity,  send  it  to 
market,  and  then  sit  down  and  growl  and  stew  be- 
cause the  public  does  not  immediately  buy.  The  men 
who  are  the  pioneers  of 
the  new  viegetables  are 
too  wise  for  that.  They 
know  how,  in  the  past, 
popular  appreciation  of 
the  rare  vegetable  novel- 
ties started  slow’ly  and 
w’ithout  any  apparent 
reason  and  then  took  half 
a century  to  climb  up  to 
fair  proportions.  Of 
course  the  striking  in- 
stance is  the  tomato,  in 
our  great-grandmothers’ 
days  and  even  in  our 
grandmothers’  called 
the  “ love  apple  ” and 
thought  fit  only  to  be 
fed  to  pigs.  But  even 
later  days  supply  just  as 
curious  vegetable  history. 

There  is  the  English 
vegetable  marrow’,  for  ex- 
ample, almightily  enjoyed 
by  very  nearly  every  one 
who  has  ever  tasted  it. 
It  is  not  new’  in  America, 
though  probably  many 
people  have  never  heard 
of  it.  Epicures  like  it 
and  any  number  of 
|)cople  would  frequently 
buy  it  if  it  were 
“ handy  ” at  the  comer 
grocery.  But  so  far  it  is 
supplied  only  casually  by 
enthusiasts.  No  one 
seems  to  have  thought  to 
have  taken  it  up  as  a 
business  proposition. 

Then  there  is  the  egg- 
plant. It  is  used  in  large 
quantities  in  the  forei;pi 
quarters  of  the  big 
cities  and  in  many  fash- 
ionable restaurants  and 
clubs,  hut  in  many  a 
city  and  town  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  get  it. 
Now  egg])lant  might 
never  get  to  he  a “ vege- 
tiible  head-liner,”  but 
none  the  less  it  would 


bles  down  your  throat?” 


have  a considerable  sale  if  people  could  find  it  when 
they  wanted  to  buy  it  and  if  they  saw  it  when  they 
w’ere  not  thinking  of  it.  Oyster-plant  labors  under 
the  saint  disadvantage  of  never  being  pushed.  It  is 
possible  to  make  a very  good  oyster  stew  out  of  tlie 
oyster-plant — an  oyster  souji  really — which  has  every- 
thing except  the  actual  presence  of  the  oysters.  It 
lias  the  taste,  the  smell,  and  the  look. 

With  these  instances  in  mind,  the  men  who  will 
grow  the  new  vegetables  are  forearmed.  Create  a 
popular  demand  by  supplying  it.  Keep  the  product 
to  be  sold  constantly  in  the  market.  Have  it  w’ithin 
easy  reach  always  as  a reminder.  As  an  evidence  that 
this  policy  is  succeeding  wherever  and  whenever  these 
new  vegetables  are  grown  it  is  found  that  they  are 
easily  sold.  Big  far-away  markets  are  not  being  tried 
as  yet.  What  is  the  need  and  the  use  of  that  when 
the  small  lotral  markets  steadily  absorb  all  that  is 
grown?  'riiere  will  be  time  enough  when  the  product 
is  established  on  a firm  foundation. 

The  aquatic  potato,  which  jokers,  when  they  get 
w’ind  of  it,  are  going  to  designate  as  a “ submarine  ” 
because  it  really  grows,  so  to  speak,  under  water,  is 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  of  the  new  vegetables. 
The  scientists  and  the  progressive  farmers  who  have 
looked  into  it  say  that  the  aquatic  potato  has  a very 
fair  chance  of  becoming  one  of  the  great  American 
food  products  all  by  itself.  It  is  good  to  the  taste 
and  it  grows  where  no  potato  worthy  of  the  name 
could  ever  be  induced  to  grow  before — on  very  moist 
and  marshy  ground. 

Along  with  the  aquatic  potato  is  the  roselle.  The 
roselle  is  almost  the  star  among  the  new  vegetables, 
for  even  now  it  has  a brilliant  record  and  has  become 
a distinct  commercial  success.  It  is  a substitute  for 
cranberry,  or  really  not  a substitute  at  all,  but  some- 
thing new  and  capable  of  making  a jelly  that  can 
mee’t  cranberry  on  its  own  ground  and — some  day — of 
surpassing  that  delicacy.  It  will  grow  in  southern 
climates  impossible  for  cranberries  and,  best  of  all,  a 
market  for  it  is  now  established;  Texas,  California, 
Florida,  and  South  Carolina  have  all  become  roselle 
States.  One  advantage  it  has  over  the  cranberry  is 
that  it  is  very  easy  of  culture  and  can  be  grown  in 
any  garden. 

None  of  these  new  vegetables,  it  will  be  seen,  are 
variations,  variants,  or  mere  " improvements.”  They 
are  really  new  foods  for  America.  In  some  cases  a 
new  product  may  hit  an  old  one  hard  and  threaten 
its  popularity.  The  big  Japanese  radish  is  a case  in 
point.  It  promises  to  be  a serious  rival  of  the  turnip. 

The  radi.sh,  as  America  knows  it,  is  a very  dainty 
and  agreeable  comestible  eaten  raw.  The  kind  that 
appears  on  our  domestic  dinner  tables  is  small 
and  round,  a pretty  little  hall.  But  the  Japanese 
radish  is  long  and  big  like  a beet.  Oftentimes  it  is 
grown  to  a prodigious  size — sometimes  it  runs  up  to 
forty  pounds  in  weight.  'I'he  little  radish  is  a relish, 
the  big  one  is  a vegetable  for  cooking.  Though  a 
radish  and  nothing  else,  a Brobdingnagian  brother 
of  the  baby  radish  that  all  know  and  eat,  it  is  Imiled 
and  mashed  like  a turnip.  A good  many  people  nowa- 
days are  eating  .Japanese  radishes  and  are  enthu- 
siastic about  them.  In  Germany  this  new  vegetable 
has  scored  its  most  marked  success.  There  it  gets  on 
many  dinner  tables,  being  more  agreeable  to  the  taste 
and  not  having  the  turnip’s  strong  odor. 

A strong  point  in  the  Japanese  radish  is  to  be  its 
low  price.  It  has  been  proved  it  can  be  cultivated 
very  cheaply.  This  new  vegetable  has  been  better 
launched  than  almost  any  other.  It  will  be  possible 
to  cultivate  it  over  a treimnidous  range  of  territory — 
jiractically  everywhere.  Alr<*ady  it  has  been  grow’ii 
on  the  outskirts  of  New  York. 

These  but  begin  the  long  and  interesting  list  of  the 
novelties  in  vegetables  that  here  and  there  are  getting 
a strong  hold,  creating  a demand,  and  being  found  by 
hard-headed  men  to  be  well  worth  the  effort  of  grow- 
ing. Every  American  knows  of  stuffed  peppers.  Pep- 
pers that  won’t  bite,  how'ever,  come  thick  enough  to 
fry  like  beefsteak.  They  are  better  eaten  sliced  than 
stuffed  and,  generally  speaking,  are  unfamiliar.  They 
are  not  altogi-ther  unknown,  for  the  reason  that  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  they  have  been  imported  from 
Spain  for  some  time.  What  is  new  is  the  way  in  which 
they  are  being  slowly  and  steadfastly  established  as  a 
standard  .American  crop  in  accordance  w’ith  the  mod- 
ern idea  that  the  pepper  should  be  a delicious  vegetable 
rather  than  a luere  c.ondijnent. 

Peppers  sliced' 1^^  If rudjlexlierts  think,  w’ill  appeal 
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A Brobdingnagian  brother  of  the  baby  radish 


to  many  when  they  come 
to  be*  known.  * Then 
there  is  the  Chinese  cab- 
bage, which  does  not 
look  like  cabbage  at  all 
(though  it  tastes  like  it), 
but  like  lettuce.  It  is 
more  delicate  to  the  pal- 
ate than  the  ordinary 
cabbage  of  commerce, 
and  tastes,  when  cooked, 

“very  fine”  (so  vege- 
table enthusiasts  say). 

Where  it  is  likely  to  get 
a hold  on  the  affections 
of  the  fanner,  however, 
is  in  the  fact  that  it  ma- 
tures early.  The  fortu- 
nate grower  of  it,  once 
Chinese  cabbage  gets  es- 
tablished. can  hurry  it 
off  to  market  and  com- 
pletely take  the  wind 
out  of  the  sails  of  his 
neighbor  who  plants  only 
the  traditional  cabbage. 

Scarlet-runner  (a  flower 
until  science  discovered 
that  it  was  really  a 
food ) , cardoons,  sea  kale, 
collards  (the  latter  a 
Southern  delicacy,  but 
now  being  headed  toward 
the  North  and  designed 
for  national  consump- 
tion), corn  salad  (an 
early  plant  that  is  also 
called  lamb’s  lettuce), 

Sw’iss  chard,  and  Chi- 
nese artichokes  are  other 
interesting  scientific  con- 
tributions to  the  diet  of 
the  American  home.  The 
broad  bean  may  be  added, 
too,  and  Japanese  kiushu  rice.  The  latter  has 
come  into  much  more  general  use  than  most  people 
are  aware.  Rice  from  tlie  Orient  and  also  from  Italy 
and  Africa  is  more  and  more  taking  the  place  of  the 
old  American  rice.  Probably  the  average  American 
does  not  know  the  difference,  but  it  is  quite  likely 
that  he  is  habitually  eating  kiushu  rice.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  the  rice  area  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  is  given 
over  to  the  better  and  healthier  product  of  the  Orient. 

Swiss  chard  looks  more  like  a narrow-leaved  lettuce 
than  anything  else  and  sometimes  goes  by  the  name 
of  silver  beet.  It  is  boiled  and  used  as  greens.  It 
has  had  a remarkable  rise  as  a new  vegetable.  Also 
it  has  a root  that  can  either  be  stewed  or  eaten  like 
celery.  Cardoons  are  a thistle-like  plant  of  south 
Europe,  of  the  same  species  as  the  French  artichoke. 
When  the  leaves  are  nearly  full  grown  they  are  tied 
together  near  the  top,  straw  is  piled  around  the  head, 
and  then  earth  is  banked  against  it.  This  is  for  the 
purpose  of  blanching.  Cardoons  must  be  blanched  in 


order  to  be  good  eating  and  the  process  takes  from 
two  w'eeks  to  a month.  Until  very  recently  the  cardoon 
was  very  little  known  in  the  United  States,  though 
small  quantities  were  imported  canned. 

Corn  salad  is  eaten  as  is  spinach  and  sometimes 
blanched  for  salad.  The  Chinese  artichoke  seems  to 
have  many  enthusiastic  admirers.  It  has  a flavor 
which,  its  devotees  say,  is  going  to  bring  it  into  great 
popularity  before  long.  There  are  already  two  arti- 
chokes in  existence.  Some  one  can  make  himself  of 
value  in  the  community  if  he  invents  a better  name 
for  this  new  one  than  artichoke.  What  they  speak 
of  as  the  Chinese  artichoke  is  a good  deal  like  a sweet- 
potato  in  shape.  It  grows  underground  like  a pea- 
nut and  people  who  are  acquainted  only  with  the 
French  species  of  artichoke  will  be  confused  when 
they  come  across  it. 

The  two  artichokes  already  known  are  the  French 
artichoke  and  the  Jerusalem  artichoke.  The  former 
is  eaten  almost  altogether  these  days  when  artichokes 


are  eaten  at  all.  The  Jerusalem  artichoke  has  all 
but  passed  out  of  existence  for  the  table.  What  is 
eaten  of  the  French  artichoke  is  the  undeveloped  flower 
bud.  With  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  the  root  is  eaten. 
In  just  this  one  point  " the  new  vegetable  corresponds 
to  the  Jerusalem.  It  has  a taste  reminiscent  of  the 
French  artichoke,  but  is  far  more  delicate.  It  is  peeled 
like  a potato  and  cooked  with  cream.  Its  prospects 
for  the  new  era  of  vegetable  farming  are  the  best, 
for  it  is  very  easy  of  culture  and  can  be  grown  all 
over  the  country.  This  gives  it  a particular  advantage 
over  the  French  artichoke,  for  the  latter  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  all  vegetables  to  grow  and  after 
planting  needs  to  be  nursed  through  a winter  before 
the  ” bud  ” is  ready  for  eating. 

On  the  whole,  it  has  l>een  the  foreigner  that  has 
taught  us  as  a nation  the  possibilities  of  truck  farm- 
ing, that  sort  of  truck  farming  that  leaves  nothing  to 
chance,  but  studies  consumption  and  is  ready  to  supply 
real  needs  and  actual  demands.  The  truck  farmer 
plants  and  harvests  to  sell.  The  crop  that  is  most 
wanted  in  his  locality  is  the  one  that  he  supplies.  If 
he  sees  something  better  he  changes.  He  is  the  true 
manufacturer  of  the  soil,  the  cool,  far-seeing,  level- 
headed provider  who  lias  the  judgment  to  forecast  a 
profitable  demand  for  a novelty  and  interest  the 
dealers  in  its  possibilities. 

As  in  everything  else,  there  is  a distinct  “ trick  of 
the  trade  ” in  truck  farming.  In  Europe  it  has  grown 
into  a definite  profession.  A man  engaged  in  it  needs 
to  be  shrewder  and  more  resourceful  than  in  almost 
any  other  line.  The  “ trick  ” of  this  especial  trade 
is  getting  to  market  early.  That  is,  in  the  fierce 
competition  of  the  cities  the  crop  of  any  vegetable 
or  fruit  that  gets  into  the  market  first  commands  the 
high  prices.  So  positively  is  this  the  case  that  shrew'd 
truck-farmers,  in  buying  property,  hunt  out  farms  in 
the  “ early  part  of  the  neighborhood  ” — the  land  of  a 
locality  where  crops  mature  a little  sooner  than  in 
other  parts. 

Truck-farmers  wdio  are  thorough  business  men  and 
experts  on  market  conditions  see  in  the  new  vegetables 
that  science  has  brought  forward  much  practical  value. 
Many  of  them  are  actual"  early  crops.  The  man 
growing  one  of  these — say  udo,  to  take  a single  ex- 
ample— can  come  into  the  market  and  do  business 
at  a profitable  figure  when  his  neighbors  are  stew- 
ing. bemoaning,  and  waiting  the  few  days  more  that 
their  crops  need  to  mature.  There  is  a big  asparagus- 
growing concern  in  California  that  has  realized  this. 
It  has  acted  on  its  knowledge  and  has  set  apart  a 
goodly  sized  portion  of  its  acres  for  udo.  While  other 
asparagus-growers  sit  down  and  wait  this  company 
rushes  in  its  udo  to  the  California  markets.  People 
are  eager  for  asparagus.  Udo  is  not  that,  but  it  is 
a very  acceptable  rival  and,  being  that,  it  sells.  The 
new  vegetables  are  rich  in  commercial  possibilities 
of  just  that  sort. 

Each  of  the  new  vegetables  has  just  such  able 
growers  developing  it,  business  men  who  are  taking 
the  place  of  the  old-line  farmer  who,  in  the  words  of 
the  po])ular  song,  “ oats,  peas,  beans,  and  barley 
grows  ” and  could  not  be  induced  to  think  anything 
else  worth  while. 


1. — *' Um — um,  but  dis  chile  am  jes  plum  full  er  misery” 


2. — “ Has  I bin  at  yer  hen  roost?  Kin  a po’  nigger  what’s 
all  done  up  wif  misery  do  any  harm  in  a hen  roost?” 


GDat’s  what  I Isl^  kin.-'hc?” 


Wha,  ’cose  he  kiqy],.jp^a|  | 
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MINNEAPOUS  AND  THE  NORTHWEST 

The  Causes  of  the  Prosperity  that  has  Spread  through  this  Great  Agricultural  Region 

BY  ROLLIN  E.  SMITH 


SOME  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago 
^ tlie  Middle  West  was  devastated  by 
real-estate  boom  whieh  reached 
the  epidemic  stage,  swept  westward 
^ in  a virulent  form,  and  finally  dis- 
^ appeared  off  the  Pacific  coast.  'I'he 
^ effect  was  much  the  same  every- 
j where,  though  a little  worse  in  some 
' communities  than  in  others. 

The  “ boom  ” period  in  the  Northwest  was  followed 
by  tbe  depression  of  1803,  and  then  came  a season  of 
Ijiisiness  paralysis.  Business  men  and  bankers  who 
had  not  been  engulfed  existed  in  a dazed  condition. 
Could  business  ever  go  on  in  a normal  way  again? 
Would  oflice  buildings  ever  be  filled  again?  Would  the 
stores  ever  be  crowded  again?  Would  there  ever  again 
l>e  employment  for  every  one?  These  were  questions 
in  the  mind  of  every  man. 

During  this  period  of  business  paralysis  it  gradually 
fixed  itself  in  the  minds  of  financial  men  that  tlie 
trouble  with  the  Northwest  was  that  towns  and  cities 
had  been  built  on  air,  on  optimism,  or  what  you  like. 
The  towns  and  cities  had  gone  ahead  of  the  country; 
there  was  nothing  to  support  them.  They  were  in  the 
])osition  of  a line  of  iM-autiful  steamships  having 
nothing  to  carry.  This  was  tiie  most  important  dis- 
(‘overy  ever  made  in  the  Northwest. 

When  it  was  fully  realized  • that  the  Northwest  is 
distinctively  an  agricultural  region  ami  that  it  must 


Northwest  is  probably  one  of  the  l>est  examples  of 
financing  to  be  found  in  the  whole  commercial  world. 
And  it  is  only  possible  because  the  system  is  of  gradual 
development  and  by  reason  of  its  regular  recurrence, 
and  l)ecause  the  bankers  know  that  it  must  be  done, 
'riie  money  must  l»e  on  band  as  surely  as  that  which 
is  required  in  New  York  on  .lanuary  1st  with  which 
to  pay  dividends. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  more  than  roughly  the 
vast  amount  of  money  that  must  be  withdrawn  from 
other  cliannels  in  order  that  the  farmer  may  receive 
his  annual  cash  dividend  from  his  land.  It  may  Ik* 
said  that  the  amount  retiuired  in  the  Northwest  to 
move  the  crops  to  carry  grain  in  store  to  January  Ist 
is  approximately  •$  100.000.000,  varying  largely  ac- 
cording to  the  price  of  grain.  This  is  intended  to 
represent  only  the  amount  of  currency,  and  not  of 
credit,  annually  divert<‘d  from  other  lines  of  business, 
and  which  local  banks  and  the  East  are  called  upon  to 
supply.  A much  larger  amount  is  called  into  tem- 
])orary  use. 

Certain  conditions  obtain  in  Minnesota  that  cau.se 
an  unusual  central izjit ion  of  interests.  If  it  were  not 
for  this  fact  the  demand  for  currency  would  he  much 
less  acute,  and  the  time  of  its  c«)nfinement  in  the 
Northwest  would  Ik*  shortened.  While  the  big  crops 
of  Minnesota  and  tbe  Dakotas  call  for  a great 
amount  of  money.  Minnesota  is  a milling  state,  aiul 
an  immense  amount  of  wheat  is  r»*«|uired  within  its 


A view  in  the  mill  district  of  Minneapolis 


be  developed  to  profit  tbe  cities  anything,  and  that  to 
“ boom  ” the  cities  blindly  was  folly,  the  turning-point 
in  the  history  of  the  Northwest  had  been  reached. 
Then  followed  several  years  of  slow  development  and 
substantial  foundation-building.  Minneapolis  and  the 
Northwest  had  now  passed  through  all  the  stages  in- 
cident to  a new  and  developing  region,  and  were  build- 
ing tbe  foundation  that  is  to  last  for  all  time.  Speak- 
ing in  a general  way.  it  may  Ire  said  that  this  work 
was  completed  ten  or  eleven  years  ago.  Since  that 
time  business,  financial,  and  agricultural  expansion 
have  been  rapid  but  healthy.  A few  statistics  will 
illustrate  this  point  bettor  than  many  words. 

In  IbOl  deposite  in  all  the  banks  in  Minnesota 
amounted  to  but  .$87,800,000;  the  following  year  the 
total  was  .$111,500,000;  and  in  1012  the  deposits  had 
increased  to  .$3.56.370,000. 

In  South  Dakota  in  the  same  vears  the  deposits 
were  $10,100,000,  .$28,000,000,  and  .$8.5,440,000,  re- 
spectively. 

In  North  Dakota  in  the  same  vears  the  deposits  were 
$12.4:50.000.  $10,000,000,  and  .$7.3.160.000. 

Miimcapclis,  the  (inanciul  center  of  this  great  North- 
west. has  naturally  greatly  profited  by  the  expansion 
and  increase  in  wealth  of  tbe  last  ten  years.  For  ex- 
ample. in  100.3  the  capital  and  surplus  of  tbe  national 
ami  state  banks  in  Minneapolis  amounted  to  .$.5..500.- 
(100.  while  at  the  present  time  the  capital  and  surplus 
is  .$16..300.000. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Census  Report 
for  1010  gives  the  following  information  relative  to 
manufacturing  industries  in  Minneapolis:  Capital  in- 
vested. .$00,380,000;  annual  value  of  products.  $16.5.- 
400,000;  value  added  by  manufacture.  .$4:5.000.000; 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments.  1.100:  lines, 
34;  persons  engaged  jSTHSO.  1 


borders.  Minnesota  mills,  including  Minneapolis  and 
Duluth,  grind  approximately  120.000.000  bushels  of 
wheat  annually. 

Now  in  order  to  insure  the  mills  getting  sufficient 
wheat — to  keep  the  grain  from  being  drawn  to  other 
markets — it  must  be  purchased  as  offered  and  stored 
in  elevators  in  the  country  or  at  Minneapolis  and 
Duluth  until  ground.  I'his  results  in  cem  centra  ting 
and  tying  up,  every  fall  in  the  Northwest,  a larp* 
amount  of  money  which  w'ould  otherwise  be  dis- 
tributed over  a greater  area.  Owing  to  the  centraliza- 
tion of  milling  interests  in  Minnesota  and  to  the  im- 
mense crops  of  the  three  Northwestern  states,  the  de- 
mand for  currency  every  fall  from  this  region  has  not 
a parallel  in  the  world’s  grain  trad.'. 

A system  of  borrowing  money  lor  financing  the 
business  of  handling  grain  has  come  .-.y  way  of  evolu- 
tion, and  the  most  important  factor  in  the  system  is 
credit.  The  rest  is  largely  mechanical.  Besides  the 
millers,  there  are  two  classes  of  borrowers,  namely, 
the  elevator  companies  and  the  commission  houses. 
The  latter  finance  grain-buyers  at  country  stations. 

The  heavy  borrowers  are  the  elevator  companies,  and 
they  are  divided  into  two  classes — the  *'  line”  and  tbe 
“terminal”  elevati.i-  companies.  The  former  have  a 
“lino”  of  small  ejevators  at  country  stations  or 
towns,  usually  on  one  sy.stem  of  railroad.  The  tuim- 
ber  of  such  eh'vators  owned  by  one  company  is  from 
a dozt'U  to  over  one  hundred,  and  they  may  extend 
through  two  or  three  states. 

The  business  of  the  two  classes  of  companies  is  dif- 
ferent. The  line  elevator  company  buys  grain  direeily 
from  tbe  farmer,  and  ships  it  to  the  centers  and 
sells  it  to  terminal  companies  or  to  millers.  Much 
wheat  is  sold  to  country  mills  and  so  never  reaches 
the  centers.  Tbe  terminal  companies  buy  wheat 
and  other  grain  from  the  line  companies  and  the 
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commission  houses,  to  store  for  a time.  But.  of 
course,  the  grain  is  ultimately  resold  when  wanted 
by  millers  or  shippers. 

The  elevator  companies  have  largt*  resources  of 
their  own.  yet  they  also  borrow  great  amounts  of 
money  during  the  crop-moving  period. 

When  the  elevator  companies  have  exhausted  their 
credit  at  their  local  banks  and  in  Chicago  and  the 
East — for  the  larger  companies  are  borrowers  in  Chi- 
cago and  New  York — their  paper,  “grain  paper,”  it 
is  called,  is  offered  through  commercial-paper  brokers 
to  bankers  generally  who  are  likely  to  be  in  the  market. 
Canadian  Imnks  have  for  years  been  good  buyers  of 
grain  paper. 

Grain  paper  has,  during  the  last  ten  years,  steadily 
grown  in  favor  among  bankers,  generally  as  a short- 
time  loan  for  their  surplus  funds.  This  is  partly  due 
to  increased  deposits  of  banks,  but  not  altogether;  for 
many  banks  now  turn  to  the  Northwest  in  the  fall 
for  grain  paper  that  formerly  never  bought  it  even 
when  having  money  to  loan.  Country  banks  through- 
<»ut  the  Northwest  are  now,  in  the  aggregate,  heavy 
buyers  of  such  paper  in  the  fall,  though  the  amounts 
taken  by  individual  banks  are  necessarily  small.  'Fhe 
banks  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas',  and  eastern 
Montana  have  become  regular  buyers.  During  the 
crop-moving  period  the  banks  of  the  Northwest  have 
bought  as  high  as  .$40,000,000  of  grain  paper  in  Minne- 
apolis. Montana  l)anks  have  increased  their  purchases 
fiom  year  to  year  of  late, 

'i'he  importance  to  the  Northwest  of  farmers  raising 
imtre  live  stock,  particularly  in  the  northern  half  of 
South  Dakota  and  Minnesota  and  throughout  North 
Dakota,  has  this  year  been  strikingly  apparent,  by 
reason  of  the  very  large  crops  of  last  summer  not 
having  produced  satisfactory  returns.  If,  with  record 
crop  yields,  the  farmer  does  not  receive  returns  com- 
mensurate with  his  investment  and  his  labor,  why 
jiersist  in  grain-growing  on  a large  scale,  is  now  lK*ing 
asked.  But  it  is  not  within  the  control  of  the  farmer, 
except  in  individual  instances,  to  change  his  general 
plan  of  farming.  Yet  that  some  change  is  necessary 
is  obvious,  when  the  best  interests  of  the  entire  North- 
west are  considerf'd  and  if  the  present  prosperity  is  to 
iiicrease  in  the  same  ratio  that  it  has  in  the  last  ten 
years.  The  bankers  of  the  Northwest,  alert  to  changes 
in  the  economic  J)aromcter.  are  .already  considering 
ways  and  means  for  co-operating  with  the  farmers  in  a 
movement  to  increase  the  live-stock  industry  in  the 
Northwest  mat<>rially  and  so  in.sure  a continuance  of 
the  present  prosperity. 

A Minneapolis  merchant,  once  a hanker  in  southern 
Minnesota,  in  a letter  to  the  writer  on  this  subject, 
says : 

“ When  T was  a banker  I preached  that  swine  would 
pay  off  a mortgage  on  a farm  quicker  than  anything 
else;  but  cows  and  sheep  should  l>e  added  also. 

“It  is  of  little  benefit  for  a farmer  to  buy  cattle  or 
sheep  of  his  neighbor — that  does  not  materially  change 
conditions.  Ijet  the  bankers  and  business  men  ar- 
range to  send  a good  judge  of  stock  to  states  east  or 
south,  to  biiy  gocS  young  stock  and  bring  .500  to  1.000 
head  into  each  county,  selling  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  to 
different  farmers,  on  easy  payments  and  at  a moderate 
rate  of  interest.  The  value  to  any  county  that  will  do 
this  cannot  be  estimated.  Growing  more  hogs  and 
cattle  will  fj^uickly  lead  to  growing  more  corn  and 
fodder,  and  that  is  far  better  for  the  land  than  grow- 
ing wheat. 

“ Tx't  the  bankers  in  the  smaller  tow'ns  get  enthusi- 
astically behind  this  idea  with  the  business  men,  and 
they  will  be  surprised  to  see  the  great  benefits  that 
will  result  within  three  to  five  vears.” 

The  gentlemen  who  wrote  the  foregoing  practises 
what  he  advocates.  I.«8t  spring  he  bought  340  young 
cows  and  sent  them  to  his  farms  in  Polk  County.  Min- 
nesota. He  has  already  given  orders  to  huy  100  more 
cews  this  spring,  to  be  sent  into  the  same  county.  He 
also  has  a herd  of  fine  Holsteins  and  another  of  Short- 
horns on  his  lands  in  Anoka  County. 

In  the  Northwest  there  is  no  apparent  interest  in 
the  new  agricultural  or  rural  credit  movement,  advo- 
cating agricultural  credit  banks,  or  co-operative 
agricultural  banks,  meaning,  no  matter  what  the 
name,  cheaper  money  to  the  farmer.  Nor  is  there 
any  real  need  apparent  for  such  banks;  nor,  in 
fact,  is  there  any  merit  in  the  campaign  for  cheaper 
money  for  the  farmer,  so  far  as  the  Northwest  is 
concerned. 

The  farmer  borrow's  money  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
business  man  in  the  nearest  town,  and  the  farmer’s 
credit  is  just  as  gocnl  as  the  business  man’s.  Tbe 
credit  of  one  farmer  is  better  than  that  of  his  less 
thrifty  and  less  responsible  neighlK>r.  just  as  the 
credit  of  one  business  man  is  better  than  that  of  an- 
other. Also,  the  average  credit  of  one  locality  is 
better  than  that  of  one  less  fully  developed  and  less 
sure  in  the  matter  of  crops.  The  credit  of  localities 
in  which  the  land  has  been  cultivated  for  twenty-five 
to  fifty  years,  and  in  which  the  farmers  are  wealthy, 
is  of  course  vastly  higher  than  in  a region  w'here  all 
the  farms  are  new  and  where  the  farmers  have  little 
live  stock  and  depend  mainly  upon  one  or  two  gpain 
crops.  .\nd  the  rates  of  Interest  correspond  to  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  locality. 

For  example,  .-^n ; tlj^  tonc-acjttled.  prosperous,  and 

-liveraified  farmi'nff  HilBrtrit't  (W  lbuthern  Minnesota,  the 
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farmers  borrow  money,  on  farm-mortgage  security,  on 
three  to  five  years’  time,  at  five  and  one-half  to  six 
per  cent,  to  the  borrower — that  is,  that  rate  covers 
commission  and  all  charges  and  costs.  Life-insurance 
and  loan  companies  and  individual  money-lenders  offer 
a constant  supply  of  money  at  the  rates  mentioned. 
In  the  same  region,  the  banks  lend  to  farmers  whose 
credit  is  gix)d  small  amounts  on  short  time  at  six  to 
seven  per  cent — no  commission  or  charges  in  addition. 

But  if  we  travel  several  hundred  miles  to  the  North- 
west, to  sparsely  settled  southwestern  and  north- 
wtstern  North  Dakota,  we  find  that  entirely  different 
conditions  obtain.  Much  of  the  country  is  still  un- 
cultivated; all  the  farms  are  new;  the  principal  crops 
are  wheat  and  flax;  there  is  little  live  stock;  the 


farms  are  poorly  improved,  compared  with  those  of 
southern  Minnesota,  and  the  farmers  are  not,  of 
course,  so  prosperous  as  those  of  older-settled  dis- 
tricts, The  credit  of  that  part  of  the  Northwest  can- 
not be  so  good  as  that  of  the  famous  Red  River  Valley, 
in  eastern  North  Dakota,  or  of  the  prosperous,  mixed- 
farming  region  of  southern  Minnesota.  The  farmers 
of  northwestern  and  southwestern  North  Dakota  find 
it  necessary  to  pay  8 per  cent,  when  borrowing  on 
farm-mortgage  security.  For  sliort-time  loans  at  the 
banks  the  rate  is  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  to 
farmers  and  business  men  alike.  In  eastern  North 
Dakota  the  rate  to  the  farmer,  on  farm  loans,  cover- 
ing all  charges,  is  6 to  6V2  P®r  cent.,  and  on  “ over-the- 
counter  ” loans  at  the  banks,  8 to  10  per  cent. 


In  Minneapolis  at  the  present  time  the  discount  ra^ 
at  the  banks,  on  best  indorsed  commercial  paper,  is 
5»^  to  6 per  cent.  That  is,  business  houses  having  the 
highest  credit  are  paying  these  rates,  whether  they 
borrow  $5,000  or  $100,000;  and  at  the  same  time  a 
southern  Minnesota  farmer  may  go  to  the  bank  at 
his  homo  town  and  borrow  $100  on  his  unsecured  note 
at  6 to  7 per  cent.  Credits  and  rates  of  interest,  in  a 
broad  sense,  follow  economic  principles,  and  neither  is 
likely  to  be  materially  changed  by  innovations  ■ sucli 
as  rural  credit  or  co-operative  credit  banks.  The  latter 
have  been  of  great  benefit  to  agricultural  communities 
in  European  countries,  and  they  perliaps  might  be  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  not  in  the  North- 
west. 


GLACIER  PARK  AND  ITS  WONDERS 

The  New  Government  Reservation  where  Tourist  and  Peigan  Fraternize 


^ other  country  has  such  a remark- 
able  chain  of  national  parks  as  the 
^ United  States.  Each  of  these  play- 
grounds which  Uncle  Sam  has  dedi- 
' cated  to  the  people  is  entirely  dis- 
^ similar  from  the  other,  and,  in  some 
respects.  Glacier  Park,  the  newest 
5 of  the  government’s  nature  pre- 
^ serves,  is  the  most  distinctive  of  the 
collection.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  in  the  third 
year  of  its  existence  (it  was  created  by  Act  of  Con- 
grcs.s  in  IlUO)  seven  thousand  tourists  registered  at  its 
two  gateways — Glacier  Park  station,  Montana,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Continental  Divide,  and  Belton, 
Montana,  which  is  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  Rockies. 
The  backbone  of  the  mighty  range  extends  from  the 
Canadian  boundary  tl’.irty  miles  througlr  the  middle 
of  the  park,  the  area  of  which  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  state  of  Rhode  Island. 

In  j)roviding  for  the  accomodation  of  toyrists  in  the 
park,  log-ch:llet  villages  have  been  built  at  convenient 
di«tancea  apart.  These  are  after  the  Swiss  style  of 
architecture  and  they  lend  a picturesqueness  to  the 
wild  surroundings.  These  unique  timber-  lodges  are 
situated  on  the  shores  of  the  larger  lakes,  of  which 
there  are  2.50  in  the  park.  These  placid  bodies  of  land- 
locked water  are  fed  by  sixty  living  glaciers,  the 
largest  of  which  is  Blackfoot  Glacier,  five  miles  in 
breadth. 

Five  means  of  travel  may  be  resorted  to  in  touring 
the  park:  automobile  and  horse  stage,  by  which  the 
main  points  of  interest  connected  by  highways  are  to 
Ik*  reached;  launches,  which  ply  the  big  lakes  in  their 
canyon-like  basins  Ix'tween  mountains  towering  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  water  level,  and  those  who 
desire  to  penetrate  the  mountain  recesses  and  cross 
the  Continental  Divide  can  follow  the  winding  trails 
on  horseback  or  afoot. 

The  Indian  life  is  another  distinctive  feature  which 
is  attractive  to  the  American  tourist  in  these  latter 
days  of  the  rapid  passing  of  the  red  man.  Ihe  trails 
over  which  tourists  now  travel  are  the  same  hunting 
ti’ails  the  Indians  have  followed  up  the  mountain- 
sides for  thousands  of  years  in  their  chase  of  big  game. 

The  older  Peigan  braves  relate  some  wonderful 
stories  of  buffalo-hunting  expeditions.  The  Peigans 
were  among  the  most  renowned  buffalo-hunters  of  the 
Indian  race.  They  livetl  close  to  the  Rockies  because 
it  was  there  the  big  herds  sought  shelter  and  feed 
during  the  winter  months.  The  old  Indians  to  this 
day  point  out  passes  in  the  mountains  which  formed 
natural  runways  through  which  their  hunting  parties 


Peigans  riding  from  their  encampment  to  greet  a tourist  party 


drove  their  prey  by  the 
hundreds  until  the  fren- 
zied animals  would 
crowd  themselves  over 
the  cliffs  to  slaughter. 

Thus  the  Indians  ob- 
tained their  supply  of 
winter  meat,  and  skins 
for  clothing  and  with 
which  to  make  their 
tepees. 

Hence  the  reason  for 
the  famous  buffalo  or 
grass  dance  which  still 
is  religiously  indulged 
in  by  the  Blackfoot 
tribe.  The  Indians, 
who  were  so  dependent 
upon  the  buffalo  for 
food,  raiment,  and  shel- 
ter, held  the  grass 
dance  as  an  appeal  to 
the  Great  Spirit,  think- 
ing he  would  be  pleased 
and  send  plenty  of  rain 
to  make  the  grass  grow 
luxuriously  so  that  the 
buffalo  would  come  into 
their  country  to  browse, 
and  thus  afford  the  red 
man  opportunity  to  get 
what  he  needed  to  eat 
and  wear. 

The  reservation  of  these  Indians  adjoins  Glacier 
Park  on  the  east,  but  the  Indiana  spend  much  of  their 
time  roaming  through  the  park  itself,  that  they  may 
gratify  their  desire  to  meet  the  tourists  and  have  the 
wliite  people  enjoy  their  grotesque  dances  and  weird 
ceremonies  in  the  tepee  camps  which  they  set  up  for 
that  diversion. 

No  other  national  park  in  Uncle  Sam's  domain  offers 
such  opportunity  of  obtaining  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Indian  and  his  home  life.  The  highest  honor 
the  Peigans  have  to  bestow  upon  the  white  people  is 
their  ceremony  of  adopting  into  their  trilie  those  to 
whom  they  take  a liking. 

This  same  region  of  the  Rockies  is  also  much 
esteemed  as  a fisherman*8.  paradise.  Inside  the  park 
proper  is  to  be  found  sonm  of  the  best  trout-fishing 
in  the  world.  Expert  dry-fly  exponents  say  so,  at 
least.  The  United  States  government  has  very  wisely 
put  a check  upon  the  fisherman  in  • these  virgin 


waters,  limiting  the  catch  of  each  to  twenty-five 
fish  a day. 

Most  striking  of  all  things  about  this  wonderland 
upon  the  roof  of  the  continent  is  that  it  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  earth’s  notable  haunts  of  longevity  for 
man  and  wild  beast  alike.  Many  of  the  Peigans  are 
very  old  men.  The  most  recent  evidence  that  the 
fountain  of  youth  flows  from  the  roof  of  the  continent 
comes  in  the  presentation  to  the  outside  world,  by  a 
big-game  hunting  party,  of  horns  from  one  of  the 
oldest  elk  of  which  there  is  any  history.  These  horns 
have  a spread  of  nearly  five  feet.  An  Indian,  who 
gives  his  age  as  ninety-four,  says  that  when  he 
was  a boy  there  was  a gigantic  elk  the  braves 
of  his  tribe  used  to  seek,  but  which  always  eluded 
them  until  finally  this  mammoth  animal  came  to  be 
regarded  reverently  as  a favorite  of  the  Great  Spirit 
sent  forth  to  taunt  the  red  man.  It  may  be  that  this 
is  the  same  one. 


THE  BOOK 

Mrs.  Herbert  Parsons’s 


OF  THE  WEEK 

“The  Old-fashioned  Woman” 


gRS.  PARSONS  has  indomitably 
} brought  together  in  this  volume 
) things  scattered  in  a thousand  dif- 
] ferent  places.  They  all  pertain  to 
^ the  social  inferiority  of  women  in 
i every  period  of  history,  at  every 
5 stage  of  civilization.  It  is  a com- 
1>  pilation  of  concrete  instances  from 
^ ethnology,  myths,  religions,  ancient 
and  modern  histories,  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
the  patristic  writings,  mo<lern  litt^rature,  to-day’s 
newspapers,  and  her  own  experience.  Evidently  she 
has  been  taking  notes  these  many  years  on  everything 
she  read,  heard,  or  saw  that  implied  the  slightest  dis- 
esteem  of  woman  or  discrimination  between  her  and 
man.  She  has  plainly  resolved  that  nothing  shall 
escape  her.  Accordingly  lier  notes  range  all  the  way 
from  some  dark  early  slander,  as  that  God  made 
woman  out  of  a monkey’s  tail,  down  to  such  a 
modern  every-day  injustice  as  that  which  permits  a 
man,  if  excited,  to  say  “Hell!”  and  a woman  only 
“Goodness  gracious!” 

She  begins  as  far  back  as  could  in  reason  l)e  ex- 
pected. She  begins  indeed  with  Kashatsko  Ilakatidise, 
showing  that  the  creation  of  this  first  Hindu  woman 
was  an  afterthought,  just  as  the  creation  of  woman 
was  an  afterthought  among  the  Hebrews  and  among 
the  Wichita  Indians.  She  comes  down  to  the  wife 
of  the  United  States  Senator  who  made  her  sit  by 
him  at  a White  House  dinner  and  begrudged  her  the 
necessary  carfare  on  going  about  the  town.  In  be- . 
tween  are  numberless  squaws,  bushwonien,  Roman 
brides,  nuns,  fianef'es,  concubines,  vestal  virgins.  Zulu 
and  Fifth  Avenue  debutantes,  chaperons  of  Newport, 
chaperons  of  New  Guinea,  women  and  girls,  tame  or 
wild,  all  of  whom  hear  upon  them  the  inelfaceahle 
brand  of  social  inequality.  And  since  she  dws  not  pro- 
claim her  purpose,  or  generalize  upon  her  facts,  or 
propound  new  theories,  or  dream  new  dreams,  some 
people  will  doubtless  l)e  wondering  what  she  is  about. 
For  my  part  I can  only  guess  at  her  purpose,  but  I 
am  quite  sure  of  the  value  of  the  results. 

It  is  a book  that  broadens  the.  basis  of  induction, 
whereas  the  usual  hook  on  woman  narrows  it  down. 
It  makes  the  material  not  only  accessible  but  inviting. 
It  can  be  read  by  people  of  light  literary  character 
w’ith  scarcely  any  pain.  Any  one  who  is  at  all 
familiar  with  those  small  but  sweeping  volumes  which 
deal  with  the  subject  of  woman  in  general  will  see. 
the  importance  of  this.  In  the  whole  range  of  gigan- 
tesque  journalism,  in  all  our  literature  of  inverted 
pyramids,  there  is  nothing  quite  so  topheavy  as  the 
usual  book  on  Woman  in  General.  Men  do  not  think 
of  Woman  in  General  till  just  as  they  are  about  to 
go  to  press.  In  their  private  lives  they  are  too  con- 
founded by  women  in  particular  for  any  of  these  wider 
certainties.  Time  and  again  have  I asked  tliis  ques- 
tion, and  no  one  will  explain:  What  so  distends  man’s 
thoughts  of  woman  when  on  the  point  of  publication 
and  at  no  other  time?  By  what  apocolocyntosis,  or 
pumpkin-change,  as  one  might  say,  should  the  head  of 
a Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  comprise  of  a sudden  a 
“ Female  Cosmos  ” merely  because  he  wants  to  write 
an  article?  By  what  miraculous  enlargement  was  an 
entire  Superwoman  squeezed  into  the  tight,  three- 
cornered  intellect  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw?  For  some  of 
the  most  charming  writers  of  our  day  seem  subject  to 
this  strange  inflation. 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  feminism,  there  is  at 
least  vivacity  about  it,  and  it  does  not  bring  such 
weariness  to  the  human  mind  as  does  its  deadly 
opposite.  One  may  not  love  feminism  and  yet  admit 
that  hominism  is  w’orse.  Hominism  is  a new  term,  I 
believe,  but  it  seems  at  present  needful  because  of  the 
new  turn  in  our  affairs.  The  hominist  is  that  sex- 
patriot  of  faint  heart  who  scolds  in  a vague  arid 
general  way  the  Modern  W’oman.  He  has  not  learned 
the  simple'  lesson  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  some 
pains  himself  if  he  would  inflict  any  pain  upon  the 
foewoman.  Goaded  by  fear  of  Modern  Woman  he 
bursts  with  spontaneous  generalization  into  print,  and 
usually  concludes  with  the  advice  that  Woman  in 
General  should  in  a general  sort  of  way  try  and 
be  charming.  Actual  women  seem  not  to  enter  the 
mind  of  the  hominist.  Once  visited,  perhaps,  by  Ruth, 
Penelope,  and  a female  relative  long  deceased,  his 
mind  is  now  deserted  .save  for  a few  mottoes  and  the 
rush  of  the  wind  in  empty  spaces.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  key  to, a hominist  is  his  wife.  I once  met  an 
Indiana  hominist  whose  belief  in  woman’s  innate 
worseness  was  intense,  and  his  expression  of  it  very 
bitter.  The  sweep  of  his  words  astonished  every  one, 
so  vast  was  the  experience  that  they  implied.  Whence 
came  that  mighty  certitude,  we  wondered,  and  that 
dear  and  sure  though  painful  picture  of  an  entire  sex? 
And  we  went  on  wondering  till  one  day  it  happened 
tliat  we  saw  him  with  his  wife.  And  his  mind  soared 
in  the  same,  way  a'oout  the  subject  of  domestic  service. 
Domestic  service  of  itself,  said  he,  was  enough  to  show 
that  anarcliy  was  near  us,  and  lie  descrilied  the 
upward  rush  of  the  proletariat  and  drew  n horrid 
picture  of  mob-rule,  which  was  followed,  I think,  by 
a reign  of  thirty  tyrants,  all  of  them  trades-union 
men,  and  this  in  turn  by  race  extinction,  and  it  was  all 
to  come  about  much  sooner  than  any  one  except  him- 
self expected.  And  again  people  admired  him.  and 
wondered  how  ho  knew,  till  one  day  some  one  dined 
with  him  and  noticed  that  his  maid  sat  through  the 
dinner  in  a rocking-chair  and  rose  to  pass  things  only 
on  his  supplication,  and  even  then  with  evident 
hauteur.  Thu*^  does  the  broadest  hominism  often  rest 
on  the  sharp  point  of  a single  instance.  But  to  pro- 
ceed to  my  purpose.  to  contrast  tle^findings 

of  j ^'I’areons  wi|h  ’ifc'I|8|  ^current 
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hominism.  Now  I know  of  no  better  type  of  hominist 
than  one  Dr.  Andrew  McPhail,  a Scotchman,  with  some 
powders  of  sarcasm  and  very  unusual  skill  in  handling 
words,  who  on  every  subject  but  Woman  seemed  some- 
thing of  a man.  His  Essays  on  Fallacy  appeared  in 
1910  and  are  to-day  distinctly  remembered.  Two  of 
the  essays  were  on  Woman  in  General,  and  they  were 
the  ones  most  widely  quoted.  Dr.  McPhail  believed 
in  the  doctrine  of  compulsory  charm  and  in  a few 
well-chosen  words  from  the  Bible,  mainly  from  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul.  At  the  thought  of  some  new 
kind  of  woman  that  he  had  imagine<l.  Dr.  McPhail 
was  alternately  angry  and  alarmed.  Sometimes  he 
would  say  she  was,  like  the  Hanoverian  rat.  sure  to 
exterminate  the  older  species.  Again  he  would  taunt 
h.er  with  sterility  and  say  she  was  dying  out.  Some- 
times she  w’oukl  seem  to  him  a noxious  weed  soon  to 
be  uprooted;  at  others  he  would  shrink  from  her  as 
from  a giantess.  Now  and  then  he  would  refer  to  her 
as  an  insect.  Epithets  that  seemed  to  destroy  one  an- 
other were  seized  by  him  in  the  apparent  hope  of  de- 
stroying her.  Nor  was  it  all  plain  who  she  was  or 
what  precisely  was  the  matter  with  her.  t)ne  could 
only  see  that  he  was  laboring  under  great  excitement 
for* which  apparently  tliere  was  neither  cause  nor  cure. 
Yet  each  sentence  taken  by  itself  was  vigorous  and 
ratlier  interesting.  It  even  seemed  to  have  a mean- 
ing when  you  forgot  the  sentences  that  went  before. 

Great  is  the  glory  of  that  woman,  said  Dr.  McPhail, 
who  is  least  talked  of  for  goo{l  or  evil  among  men. 
He  was  thinking  of  the  high  times  of  Pericles.  Great 
then  is  the  glory  of  New  Ireland  girls — to  draw  on  the 
pages  of  Mrs.  Parsojis.  They  are  “shut  up  in  dark 
cages  for  four  or  five  years.”  Greater  still  is  the 
glory  of  the  Ot  Damons  of  Borneo.  “ They  may  be 
kept  as  long  ns  seven  years  in  their  special  hut.” 
And  there  are  many  others  who  ought  to  share  in  the 
glory  that  W'as  Greece — ^according  to  Mrs.  Parsons: 

“When  a 'Feh-ta  girl  of  Burma  passes  a boy,  she 
must  not  look  at  him.  . . . 

“A  Thlinket  Indian  girl  must  not  stir  out.  except 
after  dark,  and  then  only  with  her  mother.  . . . 

“ A Loango  Bantu  youth  dare  not  speak  to  a girl 
except  before  her  mother.  . . . 

“ Were  a lad  to  offer  a Greenland  girl  anything, 
even  a pinch  of  snuff,  she  would  be  affronted.” 

Dr.  McPhail  remains  for  the  most  part  Greek  or 
severely  Biblical. 

“The  two  great  Greek  poems,  says  he.  are  full  of 
heroic  affection,  and,  indeed,  are  founded  upon  it.  It 
was  the  meekness  and  sidimission  of  the  women  which 
created  the  heroism  of  the  men,” 

He  mentions  Helen,  Briseis,  Penelope,  Arete,  Clytem- 
nestra,  and  Chloris.  Mrs.  Parsons  has  collected  many 
other  instances  of  meekness.  There  is,  for  example,  the 
meekness  of  the  royal  widows  in  the  cemetery  of  Bu- 
ganda : 

“ Some  sitting  on  their  haunches  rocking  to  and  fro. 
others  crawling  stealthily  about  the  place,  otiiers  ar- 
ranging fresh  grass  on  the  fioor  of  the  tomb,  and  still 
others  sitting  mute  and  motionless  as  mummies.” 

There  is  much  meekness  among  the  Arunta  women: 

“ If  a brother-in-law  met  an  Arunta  widow  out  in 
the  bush  acting  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  hunting 
for  “ yams,”  for  example,  he  would  be  justified  in 
s|>earing  her.” 

The  Ewe  women  are  also  meek.  The  Ewe  term 
for  mother  is  “ She-Who-Stays-in-the-House.”  And 
“ in  the  great  houses  of  ancient  Mexico,  if  the 
women  went  one  step  w'ithout  the  door  of  their  own 
apartments,  they  were  punished,  as  w'ere  those  who 
looked  up  or  behind  them.  The  Babylonian  woman 
who  ‘ gadded  about  ’ was  thrown  into  the  water.” 

Penelope,  who,  as  Dr.  McPhail  remarks,  was  easily 
greater  that  Ulysses,  was  content  not  to  meddle  in 
men’s  affairs.  So  are  many  others,  according  to  Mrs. 
Parsons,  and  still  one  seldom  hears  of  the  heroism  of 
their  husbands,  and  as  yet  no  Odyssey  has  appeared. 

“ Should  a Queensland  woman  touch  or  even  look  at 
a death  bone — a bone  for  murder  by  magic — she  would 
straightway  fall  sick.  So  would  a Mendi  woman  of 
Sierra  Leone  who  found  out  the  Poro  secret  society 
mysteries.  Any  .Tabim  woman  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm’s 
Land  who  saw  the  sacred  flutes  used  in  the  initiation 
rites  would  die.” 

Let  us  grasp  if  we  can  Dr.  McPhail’s  ideas*  as  to 
what  a woman  should  be  and  then  see  if  Mrs.  Par- 
sons does  not  find  them  fully  realized  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  to-day.  “ Self-reliance,”  says  Dr,  McPhail, 
“ is  the  most  deadly  gift  which  the  female  of  this  race 
(‘an  possess.”  The  Greek  view  was  right,  that  “ what- 
ever a woman  is  or  does,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  man.” 
Rhe  that  has  a veil  on  her  head  wears  authority  on 
her  h(*ad.  Women  are  “more  unhappy  now'  than 
when  they  lived  in  trees.”  They  are  consumed  by  “a 
feverish  desire  to  do  something”  which  is  “a  sign  of 
the  malady  of  the  age,”  Accordingly  they  seem  now 
like  “dogs  in  a dance”  or  “monkeys  sedulous  at  sew- 
ing.” 'riiey  also  resemble  the  potato  hug  and  the  San 
,Tosf^  scale.  Rays  St.  Paul,  “ 1 suffer  not  a woman  to 
usurp  authority  over  a man,  but  to  Ik*  in  silence.” 
Let  there  be  modest  apparel,  sobriety,  and  good  w'orks. 
Let  W‘onian  move  in  continual  quietness  and  suffer 
long.  Let  her  reniemher  that  “ favor  is  deheitful  and 
beauty  vain.”  Let  her  be  eternally  mysterious;  for 
even  Byron  after  his  long  research  confessed  that  she 
was  mysterious,  'I'he  veil  is  now  rent  and  the  w’oman 
is  ashamed : 

“ Gentleness  and  goodness  and  continual  quietness 
and  Iwauty  of  nature  are  always  mysterious.” 

B('ware  of  the  “ rude  comradeship  of  athletics.” 
Goethe’s  Faust  mastered  himself  by  means  of  the 
eternal  feminine.  Back  to  the  mystery;  back  to 
charm;  back  to  those  simple  times: 
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“ So  simple  that  the  suitors  for  the  greatest  heroine 
of  all  times  lay  upon  the  ground  without  her  door, 
and  cast  scraps  of  food  to  their  snarling  dogs.” 

Then  were  men  resolute  to  die  for  their  country; 
then  was  the  fear  of  the  gods  strong  upon  them.  The 
woman  who  will  prevail  is  the  effemihate  woman.  Let 
her  obey  the  law  of  kindness,  then  doth  the  husband’s 
heart  safely  trust  in  her.  The  woman  who  will  pre- 
vail is  she  “ who  envieth  not,  w'lio  vaunteth  not  her- 
self and  is  not  puffed  up,  who  does  not  behave  her- 
self unseemly,  w-ho  seeketh  not  her  own,  who  thinketh 
no  evil,  boareth  all  things,  and  is  not  easily  pro- 
voked,” With  these  good  scriptural  words  he  leaves 
the  subject. 

Now’  I do  not  for  a moment  suppose  that  Mrs.  Par- 
sons set  out-  with  the  design  of  finding  the  right  sort 
of  woman  for  Dr.  McPhail,  still  less  with  any  notion 
of  bringing  the  two  together;  but  she  could  quite 
wonderfully,  it  seems  to  me.  appease  his  appetite.  She. 
can  show'  him  the  woman  of  his  heart  almost  any- 
where. Indeed,  the  book  is  largely  made  up  of  what 
ought  to  s(*i‘m  to  Dr.  McPhail  exceedingly  g(jod  news. 

Woman  “ vaunteth  not  herself  ” among  the  Zulus. 
A Zulu  w’oman,  says  Mrs.  Parsons,  may  not  speak 
her  husband’s  name.  If  she  does,  she  is  likely  to  be 
charged  w ith  witchcraft  and  killed.  Consider  also  the 
-Ainu.  lie  refers  to  his  wife  as  “my  slow  of  foot”  or 
“ my  person  at  the  lower  side  of  the  hearth.”  And 
then  the  'I’uyang.  He  speaks  of  his  wife  as  “ the 
mean  one  of  the  inner  room,”  or  “ my  dull  thorn,”  or 
•“  the  thorn  in  my  ribs.” 

I’he  woman  of  Fiji  “ seeketh  not  her  owrn  ” — 

“ In  Fiji  and  several  other  cannibalistic  communi- 
ties, human  flesh  is  an  exclusively  masculine  dish.” 

In  Central  Australia  w’oman  is  “not  puffed  up” — 

“To  insure  wifely  docility  most  of  the  men  of  Cen- 
tral Australia  carry  a magic  knout  in  their  wallets. 
The  mere  sight  of  it  terrifies  an  offending  woman;  the 
stroke  of  it  she  l)elieve8  to  be  fatal.” 

Charm,  mystery,  veil  on  the  head,  walking  in  quiet- 
ness, are  all  still  plentiful,  sometimes  with  cannibal- 
ism, sometimes  without.  And  why  regret  the  passing 
of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew’  meek  ones?  Are  there  not 
I’hlinkets  even  meeker?  And  sweet  natures  on  the 
upper  Congo  and  among  the  Tshi,  Wagogo,  Kaya- 
Kaya.  Aleuts,  Bantu,  Ostiaks,  and  Yaraibanna — 
sweet  feminine  natures  absolutely  unspoiled?  Was 
Penelope,  after  all,  a whit  more  pious  or  self-effacing 
than  a quite  ordinary,  every-day  modern  Koniag? 

“ In  Alaska  a Koniag  woman  fasts  and  lies  wrapped 
in  a bearskin  in  a corner  of  her  hut  when  her  husluind 
goes  whaling.  Such  self-sacrifice  insures  him  a good 
kill,  just  as  we  have  seen  that  in  many  another  com- 
munity “'  sympathy  ” in  wives  is  a ^arantee  of  suc- 
cess to  husbands  ‘ away  on  business.’ ’’ 

This  is  enough  to  show  the  contrast  in  method. 
Airs.  Parsons  is  not  telling  people  what  to  do  about 
woman.  She  is  merely  trying  to  find  out  what  the 
situation  is  and  to  enlarge  the  area  of  accessible  in- 
formation, which  she  makes  interesting  by  her  way 
of  presenting  it  and  by  the  amusing  analogies  she  finds 
in  our  present-day  life.  Dr.  McPhail,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  does  not  care  in  the  least  what  the  situation  is, 
and  does  most  emphatically  tell  woman  what  she 
oi’.ght  to  do,  though  on  the  next  page  he  seems  to  for- 
get it.  At  one  point  Ik'  calls  upon  all  the  right  kind 
of  women,  addressing  them  this  time  as  bees  to  be- 
come executioners  of  the  wrong  kind  of  women  and  to 
fall  with  cold-blooded,  virgin  fury  upon  the  “great, 
idle,  sugary-mouthed  drones  unconscious  on  the  mel- 
liferous walls.”  This  in  another  mood  he  finds  in- 
adequate, for  he  says  the  only  desirable  form  of 
society  is  that  in  which  every  woman  dresses  skins. 
Even  this  would  not  satisfy  him,  for  he  remarks  else- 
where that  w'omen  are  never  happy  unless  they  live  in 
trees.  And  having  brought  modern  woman  ‘and  his 
readers  into  the  trees,  he  leaves  them  and  goes  his 
way  muttering  Bible  words. 

Now  on  a vast  and  complex  subject,  at  the  vreeent 
time  somewhat  riotously  debated  by  groups  m mad 
folk  on  either  side,  w'hieh  of  these  me^ods  seem?  the 
more  reasonable — Mrs.  Parsons’s  plan  of  further  in- 
quiry or  Dr,  McPliail’s  process  of  closing  the  mini? 
I do  not  raise  the  question  of  feminism?  This  is  a 
question  merely  of  mental  behavior.  Ought  any  one’s 
mind  to  behave  as  Dr.  McPhail’s  does,  whether  toward 
woman  or  toward  anything  else?  Are  his  words  the 
issue  of  continuous  thinking  or  do  they  come  from  a 
succession  of  little  inner  jumps?  He  den's  not  really 
want  all  idle  women  killed.  He  does  not  really  want 
all  women  to  dress  skins.  He  does  not  himself  care 
especially  for  tree-women  and  prolwibly  never  knew 
a man  that  did.  Simple,  sweet  natures  such  as  he 
imagines  in  the  time's  of  Homer,  such  as  now  no  doubt 
abound  along  the  Congo,  would  on  the  whole  rather 
bore  him,  I believe.  And  if  the  women  of  his  family 
or  acquaintance  were  anywhere  nearly  so  reduced  to 
the  simplicities  as  his  words  would  seem  to  re(]j^uire, 
it  is  he  in  all  probability  that  to-day  would  be  living 
in  a tr(*e.  To  what  extent  does  he  seek  or  relish  those 
tender,  meek  Loango  Bantu  simplicities  in  his  con- 
versation with  actual  womankind? 

Airs.  Parsons,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  advise  a 
massacre  which  she  might  on  second  thoughts  regret, 
Rhe  does  not  carry  anybody  up  a tree.  She  does  not 
settle  the  whole  nature  of  man  or  the  whole  future  of 
Avoman.  or  in  any  part  of  the  present  volume  assert 
for  iinincdiate  literary  purposes  the  precise  opposite 
of  what  she  mi'ans.  In  short  she  goes  about  the  busi- 
'ness  in  the  way  that  Dr.  McPhail  as  hominist  would 
call  peculiar  in  the  male.  And  I doubt  if  any  reason- 
able person  on  trial  by  his  peers  would  hesitate  long 
if  he  were  free  |tp|  jchjnjofwi  between  th?  two  for  q. 
juryman.  '■  -■ 
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WOMAN  AND  THE  PATTERN 


KNEW  a very  wise  man  wlio  be- 
lieved that  if  a man  were  permitted 
to  make  all  the  ballads,  he  need 
not  care  who  should  make  the  laws 
of  a nation.”  So  wrote  Andrew 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun  to  the  Marquis 
of  Montrose;  but  that  was  two 
hundred  years  ago,  in  the  age 
when  men  wore  knee  breeches  and 
long  stockings  and  fastened  their  shoes  with  silver 
buckles  and  went  forth  to  make  love  with  the  guitar, 
oi,  with  the  lance  in  place,  charged  with  desperate 
valor  offending  windmills.  That  was,  indeed,  before 
the  world  had  grown  up.  Writing  now,  old  Andrew 
would  doubtless  say  to  his  correspondent:  “Let  me 
make  the  paper  patterns  of  a people  and  I care  not 
Avho  shall  make  their  laws.”  The  machines  that  talk 
and  hear  and  fly,  Niagara  harnessed  to  turbine  wheels, 
ships  of  steel  that  float  as  if  they  were  feathers  on 
the  face  of  quiet  waters,  w'omen  marchring  for  prin- 
ciple, and  men  fighting  for  plunder  are  all  valuable  or 
interesting  enough  in  their  way  and  place;  but  really 
the  simple  thing.s  are  the  great  things,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  great  discoveries  or  inventions  of 
these  last  times  is  the  paper  pattern  which  has  dif- 
fused the  civilization  of  dress  throughout  this  and 
other  lands.  Until  it  came  there  was  chaos,  and  men 
or  women  in  the  mass  were  without  form  and  void. 

It  w’as  then  that  the  philosophy  of  endurance  laid 
down  this  maxim,  “ It  doesn’t  matter  how  you  look 
so  long  as  you’re  good.”  That  was  the  time  when 
the  inverted  bow’l  was  the  sign  of  high  tonsorial  art  in 
llie  family,  w'lien  the  outer  seams  of  the  trousers  in- 
variably discovered  a disposition  to  be  neighborly  by 
crossing  over  the  instep,  and  when  the  frocks  of  the 
women,  speaking  generally  again  and  of  course,  never 
hung  exactly  right,  and  the  religiously  inclined,  con- 
scious of  the  imperfections  of  their  apparel,  sang  with 
the  spirit  and  the  understanding.  “ Heaven  is  my 
home.”  Then  came  t..e  paper  pattern,  evangel  of  these 
lofty  times,  carrj’ing  with  it  into  the  remotc'st  places 
light  and  comfort,  so  that,  however  plain  the  material 
and  poor  the  wearer,  no  one  need  he  out  of  the  fashion, 
whatever  it  may  Im*. 

It  dcx's  not  matter  whither  one  travels  nowadays,  he 
will  find  the  styles,  long  skirts  or  short,  big  liuttons 
or  none,  whole  bolt  or  holfide,  still  ami  formal  or 
languishing  and  familiar;  but,  whatever  it  is,  it  is  the 
one  thing  all  the  women  seem  to  know,  and  with  no 
protest  except  from  “lean  and  slipper’d  pantaloon” 
or  gentle  relict  of  a gentler  age.  However  inartistic 
and  emphatic  the  cut  and  cloth.  the  Fashion  ” is  the 
thing  that  is  not  affected  by  the  fighting  of  'Ihirk  and 
IJulgar.  the  fugitive  law  in  Mexico,  or  the  change  of 
Presidents  at  Washington. 

Nearly  everyth i>ig  that  the  women  wear  detracts 
from  their  own  endearing  charms;  they  do  so  many 
things  to  spoil  themselves — if  they  could  be  spoiled, 
really — and  we  bow  down  to  the  inevitable  and  im- 
possible. hoping  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  men 
will  fix  the  style,  forgetting  that  tlie  greatest  of  the 
Frenchmen  was  not  Robespierre  nor  yet  Ronaparte, 
but  Worth,  tlie  man  milliner,  who  will  Ik*  a long  time 
in  Purgatory  if  reparation  is  to  be  made  there  for  tlie 
deeds  done  in  the  body.  As  Pahson  Jobn  .Tasper  said. 
“ the  sun  do  move.”  and  it  “ do,”  as  witness  the  recent 
efforts  that  have  been  made  by  certain  bc'nefactors  of 
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the  race  to  strike  for  Americans,  and  therefore  for  the 
world,  a new  note  in  the  things  our  women  must  wear 
if  they  would  lie  **  in  the  fashion.”  Really  the  highest 
art  is  the  art  of  “ good  dressing  ” and  the  man  or 
woman  who  can  make  the  homely  look  heavenly  and 
the  hollow  to  seem  like  the  hills  and  the  crooked  to 
appear  to  be  straight,  the  long  to  be  short,  the  fat 
to  be  fragile,  and  the  dumpy  to  rejoice  in  obliterated 
lines,  is  greater  than  if  he  had  been  awarded  a foreign 
embassy  or  she  had  been  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of 
citissenship. 

One  of  the  most  useful  functions  of  the  dressmaker 
is  the  eonversation  he  makes.  Life  would  not  be 
worth  living  if  people  could  not  talk,  and  there  is 
more  talk  about  clothes  than  about  anything  else  in 
the  world.  It  is:  “Did  you  see  how  Betty  had  her 
hair  dressed?”  or  “Wasn’t  that  a wonderful  hat 
Joanna  wore  to-day?”  or  “I  should  think  the  Presi- 
dent would  send  a special  message  to  Congress  recom- 
mending that  a law  be  passed  making  it  a jail  offense 
for  any  woman  to  wear  long  hat-pins  to  hold  her  bon- 
net and  rats  togetlier;  down  in  Boston  there  is  a fine 
of  $100  for  every  such  offense  unless  the  woman  w*ears 
a knob  on  the  point  of  her  hat-pin.” 

It  is  not  known  at  this  time  of  writing  whether  or 
not  the  paper  pattern  is  entitled  to  second-class 
I)ostage  rates,  except  when  it  is  sent  through  the  news- 
papers; but  if  it  is  not  it  should  be  given  all  possible 
privileges.  Congi-essmen  would  find  it,  especially  in 
the  woman-suffrage  states,  a far  better  vote-getter 
than  new  varieties  of  seed,  that  will  not  come  up 
except  when  soil  and  climate  and  seasons  exactly 
suit,  and  there  is  far  better  reason  why  the  paper  pat- 
tern, diffusing  information  upon  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  intimate  questions  affecting  the  general 
happiness,  should  have  the  franking  ])rivilege  than 
there  is  why  members  of  Congress  should  take  twenty 
cents  a mile  for  their  traveling  expenses  w’hen  they 
only  pay  the  railroads  three  or  five. 

This  is  not  the  place,  however,  for  the  discussion  of 
political  questions;  nor  is  this  article  intended  to  do 
more  than  exalt  the  pRj)er  patU»rn  as  a great  agent 
of  civil iz.ation.  It  has  come  to  stay,  and.  if  it  would 
only  stand  in  with  the  inventors  of  new  models  for 
hats  and  gowns,  and  slip  in  occasionally  a few  plain 
suggestions,  all  the  old  souls  in  the  country  would  be 
brought  into  touch  with  Style,  whatever  it  might  be. 
Style  changes  constantly.  Wliat  is  “fashionable”  to- 
day. it  would  never  do  to  wear  to-morrow,  and  the 
hobble  .skirt  of  yesterday*  is  almost  as  far  away  as  the 
hangings  Cleopatra  affected  when  she  was  drifting  on 
the  Nile.  Next  week  or  next  year,  perchance,  the  most 
newly  discovered  mummy  will  give  out  from  her  cere- 
ments ideas  of  the  demure  which  will  take  the  fashion- 
able fancy  by  storm.  Only  a little  while  ago  the  style 
in  dressing  the  hair  could  not  liave  been  more  painful 
to  the  artistic  eyt — why,  nobody  could  understand 
exactly,  unless  the  women  who  started  the  style  had 
lost  tiieir  capillary  covering  or  the  men  who  misdi- 
rected the  proceedings  had  cornered  the  hair  market 
among  the  dead  and  vanished  Incas  or  in  the  land  of 
the  Pharaohs.  There  has  been  an  improvement  in  this 
feature  of  personal  adornment,  but  art  will  not  have 
reached  its  highest  point,  strange  to  say.  until  it  has 
back-tracked  to  the  time  when  the  little  girls  wore 
curls  and  their  elders  dressed  their  hair  as  if  it  be- 
longed to  them,  and  the  woman’s  face  never  looked 


•so  lovely*  and  divine  as  when  it  w*as  framed  in  the 
sunbonnet. 

'J'hat  was  the  day  when  the  elderly  ladies  wore  caps 
made  of  laces  and  filmy  tilings;  it  was  the  day,  also, 
when  the  men  were  brave  and  chivalry  was  not  dea<I 
in  the  land;  when  the  young  men  respected  the  old, 
and  the  young  women  took  their  mothers  into  their 
confidence;  the  day  when  the  domestic  virtues  were 
exalted  and  there  w*a8  no  “ smart  set  ” and  the  muck- 
raker  w*as  unknown;  the  day  when  the  candidate  for 
office  was  not  elected  because  he  was  “ strong  with  the 
boys,”  but  when  merit  was  the  test  of  fitness;  the 
day  before  the  expert  at  bridge — indeed,  it  w*a8  before 
bridge  had  been  invented — and  cleverness  at  trumps 
was  not  esteemed  the  highest  culture.  It  will  come 
back,  because  there  was  something  really  worth  hav- 
ing in  it.  The  world  goes  round  and  round  and  what 
was  will  be;  only  this,  that  the  fire  purges  the  dross 
and  leaves  the  gold.  So  that  we  shall  get  back  to  the 
time  when  the  woman  of  society  knew  equally  well 
how  to  sing  a song,  dance  the  minuet,  drink  a toast, 
or  roast  a fowl.  The  schools  are  teaching  now  the 
domestic  accomplishments  once  taught  at  home,  and 
in  the  fullness  of  time,  never  fear,  we  shall  get  back 
to  some  of  the  better  things  of  a simpler  age;  an  age 
in  which  wealth  accumulated  slowly  and  men  did  not 
decay. 

The  W’omen  are  to  save  the  country,  after  all;  not 
by  the  privilege  of  the  ballot,  but  by  the  right  to  rule 
in  the  home.  There  are  volumes  to  be  w’ritten  about 
her — of  what  she  has  done,  of  what  she  is  doing,  of 
w’hat  she  can  do.  How  she  can  make  and  does  make  a 
dollar  go  farther  than  any  man  could  hope — which 
jiroves  that  she  is  the  economist  of  the  ages;  of  how* 
she  “ keeps  her  bonnet  on  straight  ” w*hen  it  comes  to 
deciding  between  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong — 
which  proves  that  she  is  the  greatest  moral  force 
among  all  tlie  agents  of  civilization;  of  how*  she  knows 
l)y  instinct,  if  not  by  study,  a fraud  wlien  she  sees  him 
and  a lie  when  it  is  told,  however  pla.stered  it  be  with 
the  cleverness  of  man’s  deceiving — wliich  proves  that 
she  is  the  greatest  detective  the  Truth  has  ever  had; 
of  how*  she  has  .suffered  and  can  suffer,  not  personal 
discomforts  and  deprivations  to  which  she  is  accus- 
tomed. but  misunderstanding  of  her  true  relation  to 
organized  society — which  has  made  her  the  saerifieo 
of  the  world.  All  this  opens  a wide  field  for  comment 
and  reflection:  dainty  little  pictures  of  domestic 
l>eace;  horrible  impressionist  drawings  of  what  the 
women  of  our  own  country  liave  endured  for  lovt  and 
patriotism  and  conscience;  amusing  l)its  of  the  humor- 
ous things  they  do  at  times  in  which  they  are  inno- 
cent as  sincere,  and  thrilling  stories  of  deeds  of  daring 
and  enduraiiee  which  put  to  shame  the  boasting  of 
“the  other  sort”  about  which  “the  other  sort”  have 
built  up  libraries  and  labeled  them  “The  History  of 
the  World”  with  ‘the  world”  really  left  out;  for,  as 
Thomas  Campbell  sang — 

“The  world  was  sad.  the  garden  was  a wild. 

And  man  the  hermit  sigh’d — till  woman  smiled!” 

She,  or  some  of  her,  at  least,  will  think  that  this  is 
very  foolish,  and  it  does  look  a little  that  way;  but 
she  may  think  better  of  it  after  all  the  foibles  as  well 
as  the  facts  have  been  brought  out  about  her — and  how 
mueh  more  and  better  she  could  have  done  if  she  had 
only  half  tried! 


FARM  LAND 


URING  the  past  few  years  farm 
mortgages  have  Iwen  growing  in 
poiiularity  among  investors.  The 
life-insurance  companies,  the  larg- 
est and  prohablv  the  most  scientific 
single  class  o^  investors  in  this 
country,  bear  out  this  assertion  in 
their  statements  of  assets.  In  1911 
the  stock  holdings  of  180  companies 
were  reduced  by  one-lifth.  Mortgage  holdings  in- 
creased over  14  per  cent,  and  bond  holdings  increased 
less  than  7 per  cent. 

Any  investor  may  go  out  and  lend  his  money  on 
a farm,  but  it  w'ill  not  pay  him  to  do  it.  Only  a few 
of  the  largest  insurance  companies  which  invest  mil- 
lions in  mortgiiges  every  year  find  it  profitable  to  lend 
direct  to  the  farmer.  The  transaction  is  not  only 
handled  with  less  expense  to  both  borrow’cr  and 
lender,  but  with  more  safety  and  less  care  to  both 
by  companies  specializing  in  that  business. 

The  farm  mortgage  loan  company  shows  confidence 
in  its  wares  by  first  investing  i^  own  money,  as  does 
any  merchant,  in  the  mortgage  note  of  the  farmer. 
After  the  sale  of  the  security  to  the  insurance  com- 
pany, savings-bank,  or  private  investor,  the  company 
continues  to  look  out  for  the  interests  of  its  client 


by  seeing  that  the  taxes,  insurance  premiums,  and 
interest  are  promptly  paid.  It  cares  for  the  many 
little  details,  the  neglect  of  anv  one  of  which  by  the 
inexperienced  investor,  who  is*  not  in  a position  to 
keep  in  touch  with  his  loan,  might  result  in  consid- 
erable annoyance.  Right  here  should  be  noted  the 
sharp  distinction  lietween  the  investment  house  which 
buys  and  sells  its  .securities  Avith  its  own  funds  and 
the  farm-mortgage  broker  with  little  or  no  financial 
responsibility.  The  latter  .sells  the  loan  on  com- 
mission ami  has  no  interest  further  than  the  col- 
lection of  his  commission  in  each  transaction. 

'I'lie  |iermam*nce  and  indestructibility  of  land  itself 


AS  A BASIS 

BY  STUART  W.  WELLS 

form  of  investment.  Looking  at  the  farmer  as  a 
producer  of  goods  and  the  land  as  his  means  of  pro- 
duction, just  as  we  AV'ould  look  at  a manufacturing 
|)lant,  Ave  are  immediately  impressed  AV’ith  the  especial 
stability  of  his  business.  The  idea  of  over-production 
is  no  longer  thought  of  in  connection  with  staple 
farm  crops.  They  are  placed  upon  a market  eager 
for  them  at  remunerative  prices.  The  farm  mortgage 
is  no  more  a sign  of  lack  of  prosperity  than  is  the 
note  given  by  the  merchant  for  his  goods  or  the  bonds 
issued  by  a railroad  or  industrial  corporation.  On 
the.  other  hand,  his  ability  to  command  the  additional 
capital  which  may  be  jirofltably  employed  in  his  busi- 
ness is  rather  an  actual  evidence  of  the  farmer’s 
prosperity.  The  steady  growth  in  the  value  of  farm 
lands,  which  will  continue  Avith  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  the  improvement  of  methods  of  farming, 
giA’os  a farm  mortgage  a Avidening  margin  of  safety. 
The  end  of  the  “ homestead  era  ” and  the  increasing 
ratio  betw’een  the  demand  for  and  the  supply  of  farm 
produce  in  this  country  assures  the  investor  that  the 
profits  of  the  farmer,  Avith  w*hich  mortgages  are  paid, 
are  not  liable  to  decrease. 

The  reports  of  the  life-insurance  companies.  w*hich 
hold  one-third  of  the  farm  mortgages  in  this  coun- 
try*. show  that  the  companies  having  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  farm  loans  on  their  security  lists  receive 
the  highest  aA*erage  rate  of  return  from  their  invest- 
ments as  a'w’hole.  This  is  a clear  illustration  of  the 
higher  interest  to  be  had  from  farm  mortgages  than 
other  classes  of  sound  investment.  The  safety  of  the 
comparatively  high-rate  mortgages  is  seldom  ques- 
tioned. and  the  preA*alent  idea  has  b<*en  that  the 
greater  return  was  a compensation  for  the  limited 
marketability.  This  phase  has  been  subject  to  con- 
siderable exaggeration,  and  the  fact  is  that,  while  they 
do  not  agree  to  do  so  in  advance,  a few*  of  the  best 
mortgage  companies  make  a practice  of  repurchasing 
their  mortgages.  During  financial  crises  it  is  hard 
to  realize  on  any  sort  of  securities:  but  the  farm 
mortgage  may  be  carried  at  par  through  periods 
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when  it  becomes  necessary  to  mark  doAvn  many  other 
negotiable  securities.  During  the  tight-money  period 
of  1907  one  insurance  company  realized  great  sums 
quickly  on  its  farm  mortgages  Avitliout  the  loss  of  a 
pennv  of  princi|)al  by  wiring  the  companies  through 
Avhicli  the  securities  had  been  purchased  that  they 
Avould  allow  the  borroAv*ers  the  privilege  of  prejmy- 
ment.  Many  farmers  Avho  had  prospered  l)eyond  their 
own  expectations  had  the  cash  and  Avere  eager  to 
accept  tlie  opportunity  to  pay  off  their  debt. 

Having  found  a farm-mortgage  comjmny  worthy  of 
his  confidence,  the  iiiA’cstor  needs  to  give  little  fffrther 
care  to  the  administration  of  his  funds.  All  the  de- 
tails of  his  investment  are  looked  after  in  a Avay  Avhich 
he  AA’ould  scarcely  be  able  to  iniual.  At  the  same  time 
he  is  in  a singularly  strong  position,  Avith  an  absolute 
control  over  his  investment  if  he  cares  to  exercise  it. 
He  is  the  sole  creditor  and  holds  in  his  possession  the 
note,  the  mortgage,  and  other  papers,  giving  him  the 
key  to  the  simplest  form  of  secured  investment. 

In  the  West  a new  development  has  taken  place 
in  farm  mortgages  with  the  application  of  the  method 
which  has  for  some  time  been  used  in  funding  large 
loans  on  metropolitan  business  property.  Many  ex- 
tensive improved  ranches  require  loans  larger  than  the 
individual  investor  can  conveniently  handle,  and  the 
need  is  met  by  issuing  bonds  of  various  denominations 
against  a blanket  mortgage  given  to  trustees  cover- 
ing the  Avhole  property.  The  bonds,  Avhich  are  gen- 
erally issued  for  serial  redemption,  not  only  offer  the 
investor  a choice  of  maturity,  but  in  many  cases  en- 
able the  capitalist  Avhose  stock  is  as  low  as  $100  to 
participate  in  a highly  profitable  farm-mortgage  in- 
vestment. 

The  growing  popularity  of  the  farm  mortgage  is 
likely  to  result  in  persons  entering  the  business  whose 
lack  of  experience  may  result  in  the  making  of  poorly 
secured  loans,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  emphasize 
too  strongly,  in  this  connection,  the  importance  to  the 
investor  of  dealiiig,-A»  itU  ia.,coinfl;y.JX.of  long  experience 
and  high  reputation.  * ^ ^ rl-^rl 
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Finance 

BY  FRANKUN  ESCHER 
On  Margin 

The  ^stem  by  which  stocks  are  carried  on  borrowed  money 
is  subject  to  grave  abuses,  but  is'  no  fit  subject  for  legislation 


” Yk.s,  and  now  that  we’ve  got  the 
Covernor’s  signature  on  the  hill  making 
stm-k-inunipulation  a felony,  the  next 
thing  We’re  going  to  do  is  t^  pass  a hill 
|»rohil)iting  you  fellows  from  carrying 
stocks  for  your  customers  on  margin.” 
The  Albany  "reform’’  legislator — he  is 
one  of  tho.se  who  worked  hardest  for  the 
passage  of  the  Levy  hill — j)uffed  out  his 
eliest  a.H  he  said  it.  *'  Yes,  sir,”  he  went  on, 

" if  you  Stock  Exchange  people  think 
\.'<‘’re'  through  with  you,  you’re  mistaken. 
\Vliethi‘r  we  make  you  incorporate  or  not, 
\v‘*’ve  gr)t  one  more  good  one  to  hand  you. 
and  that’s  a hill  making  margin-trading 
niilawful.  We’ll  get  it  through  just  as 
?.ure  as  we  got  through  the  bill  prohibiting 
niaiiipulation.” 

Was  lie  right  about  it?  Out  of  the  anti- 
stock  exchange  agitation  will  there  come 
a law  prohibiting  margin  trading,  the 
carrying  of  stocks  with  money  borrowed 
fiom  hunks?  If  so,  it  means  a big  change 
in  the  order  of  things  financial. 

Strictly  speaking,  what  does  it  mean 
to  buy  .stocks  “on  a margin”?  Why,  to 
l>ut  up  only  a part  of  the  purchase  price 
yourself,  getting  somebody  else  to  ad- 
vance the  rest  on  the  security  of  what  is 
being  bought.  Then  it  is  no  different 
from  buying  real  estate  on  mortgage,  or 
carrying  a line  of  merchandise  with  money 
borrowed  from  a bank?  Well,  there  are’ 
]toints  of  dift'erence.  hut  really  the  theory 
of  tlu>  thing  is  exactly  the  same.  You 
want  to  buy  a house,  but  you  haven’t 
enough  funds,  so  you  give  somebody  a 
mortgage  on  it  and  raise  the  necessary 
money  that  way.  You  want  to  buy  a 
given'  stock,  but  for  one  reason  or  another 
you  don’t  want  to  put  up  more  than  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  purchase  price. 
So  you  go  to  your  broker  and  commission 
him  to  get  a bank  to  lend  what  you  need, 
tlie  stock  lM»ing  held  as  security.  What 
is  the  ilifference?  Really  only  this,  that  in 
the  case  of  the  purchase  on  mortgage, 
lluctuations  in  the  market  value  of  the 
■security  do  not  count;  you  cannot  be 
asked  to  put  up  additional  security.  In 
the  case  of  the  purchase  of  stocks  or 
bonds  on  margin  they  do.  But  aside  from 
Ibat.  the  two  transactions  are  practically 
identical.  In  either  instance  it  is  simply 
a ca.se  of  working  with  borrowed  money. 

Ju.st  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  little 
cross-roads  store  that  keeps  a loan  run- 
ning at  the  bank,  or  of  the  million-dollar 
concern  whose  “ paper  ” is  continuously 
la  ing  discounted  to  the  extent  of  hundreds 
of  thousands.  It  is  all  one  and  the  same. 
'I'he  man  who  runs  the  cross-roads  store 
hasn’t  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  goods 
he  kei-ps  in  stock,  and.  so,  borrows  it  from 
the  bank.  The  big  concern,  big  as  it  is, 
meds  more  money  than  it  has,  and  so 
gct.s  it  from  the  banks  on  the  strength  of 
its  •*  paper.”  What  is  happening  in  each 
case,  as  a matter  of  fact,  is  that  business 
i.s  being  done  “ on  margin.” 

In  the  proposition,  then,  of  carrying 
shares  on  borrowed  money  there  is  noth- 
ing unusual  or  unbusine.sslike;  it  is  only 
what  is  going  on  in  every  kind  of  business. 
I’(“:il  estate,  raw  goods,  finisheil  goods, 
cv(‘ry  kind  of  morcliandise,  in  fact,  is  all 
the  time  being  carried  ” on  margin  ” — 
that  is  to  say,  on  money  borrowed  from 
lianks.  Nobody  would  dream  of  objecting 
to  the  practice  in  these  cases.  VVhence, 
then,  comes  this  feeling  against  doing  the 
same  thing  in  stocks? 

Primarily  as  a result  of  the  abuses 
which  have  sprung  up  in  connection  with 
the  carrying  of  .stocks  on  margin.  What 
abu.ses?  In  the  first  place,  the  engaging 
in  the.se  operations  by  persons  not  quali- 
fied— a direct  result  of  the  process  having 
been  made  too  easy.  In  the  second  place, 
the  engaging  in  these  operations  on  a 
scale  not  warranted  b\^  the  resources  of 
those  undertaking  them — an  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  banks’  being  willing 
to  loan  too  nearly  the  full  market  value 
of  the  collateral.  In  the  third  place,  the 
fact  that  liecau.se  there  are  always  a num- 
l.er  of  per.sons.  some  of  them  totally  un- 
qealified  and  some  of  them  with  inadequate 
n.><()ur(vs,  carrying  stocks,  (qierations  arti- 
li(  ially  to  move  share  prices  up  and  down, 
are  almost  constantly  umler  way. 

Most  im|)ortant  of  these,  probably,  and 
ii'iist  potent  in  bringing  margin-trading 
iiito  disri'pute  and  causing  a demand  that 
it  lie  legislated  against,  is  the  engaging  in 
tl’e.«e  opi-rations  by  persons  not  at  all 
qualified  to  do  so.  I'o  buy  real  estdte  on 
margin  requires  some  little  knowledge  of 
the  game  and  some  little  standing  and 
credit.  To  buy  stocks  on  margin  recpiires 
neither.  1'here  la-ing  a commission  in 
every  transaction  for  th(>  broker,  he  sees 
to  it  that  ^ the  whole  operatio«Sj|S  made 
ju.st  as  simple  and  easy  Jis  powrtWe. 
Lnough  margin  I U..  protect  ' 

all  he  cares  about.  Put  up  tlieli^essary 


margin  and  he  will  attend  to  all  the  de- 
tails. The  commission  you  pay  covers 
everything.  You  don’t  iiciHl  to  know  the 
lea.st  thing  about  it. 

The  operation  of  buying  stocks  on  mar- 
gin having  been  made  so  extremely  easy, 
and  brokers  being  .so  ready  to  do  the  busi- 
ness for  any  one  having  the  relatively 
small  amount  of  money  required,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  a large 
number  of  persons  should  be  all  the  time 
trading  on  what  is  a purely  gambling 
basis.  All  over  the  country  there  are 
people  who  deposit  margins  with  their 
brokers  in  one  of  the  big  cities,  sending 
in  orders  to  buy  and  sell  which  represent 
nothing  more  than  guesses  that  the  stock 
in  question  will  go  up  or  go  down.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that,  however  luck  may  favor 
for  a time,  such  accounts  are  invariably 
‘•wiped  out”  in  the  long  run? 

Well,  is  it  the  broker’s  fault?  Surely  it 
is.  if  he  encourages  such  business.  If 
through  his  customers’  man  or  his  wire 
connections  or  his  “business-getters”  or 
in  any  other  way  he  seta  out  to  .stir  up 
business  of  this  sort,  surely  it  is  his  fault 
when  tile  inevitable  hapjiens.  Far  from 
going  afield  after  “business”  (if  you  can 
dignify  it  with  the  name)  the  broker 
ought  to  discourage  it  in  every  way  pos- 
siiile.  A good  many  of  tiiem,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  do,  nowadays.  There  are  lots  of 
offices  in  ^\'all  Street  where  they  won’t 
take  “unintelligent”  accounts.  There  are 
lots  of  offices  whore,  if  a man  Bends  in 
some  money  as  margin  and  then  begins  to 
trade  in  such  a way  as  to  show  that  he 
doesn’t  know  what  he  is  doing,  he  will 
be  politely  requested  to  take  his  account 
elsewhere.  A stock  broker  is  in  business 
to  make  money  out  of  commissions 
charged  for  executing  orders  and  is  not 
supposed  to  be  the  censor  of  his  clients’ 
morals,  but  there  is  unquestionably  a 
strong  and  growing  feeling  against  stir- 
ring up  speculation  on  tbe  part  of  people 
wbo  don’t  know  anything  about  it. 

The  second  great  abuse  in  connection 
with  margin  business  in  stocks  is  over- 
trading, With  the  bank  willing  to  lend 
as  much  as  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  market 
value  of  the  collateral,  and  the  broker 
himself  willing  to  lend  at  least  half  of 
the  remaining  twenty  per  cent,,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  customer  to  “swing”  very 
large  amounts  of  stock  on  relatively  very 
small  amounts  of  money.  What  is  the  re- 
sult? That  the  vast  majority  of  people 
who  buy  stocks  on  margin  “ overtrade.” 
Required  to  put  up  only  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  purchase  price,  the  average  man  soon 
finds  himself  carrying  a line  of  stock  which 
is  really  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  finan- 
cial resources.  Especially  is  this  true  if 
the  market  happens  to  be  dull.  Day-to- 
day  fluctuations  being  narrow,  he  gradu- 
ally lo.sca  his  sense  of  proportion,  finally 
coming  to  regard  a hundred  shares  as  a 
very  small  amount  of  stock.  On  the 
stren^h  of  two  or  three  thousand  dollars 
deposited  as  margin  he  will  find  himself 
carrying  three  or  four  hundred  shares — 
twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  stock,  perhaps.  Then,  when 
the  market  becomes  active  and  really  be- 
gins to  fluctuate,  the  insecurity  of  the 
position  is  made  manifest  and  the  whole 
amount  of  the  margin  quickly  wiped  out. 

Almost  irre.si8tible  is  this  tendency  to 
overtrade.  You  buy  a hundri'd  of  some- 
thing, putting  up  ample  margin.  The 
stock  goes  against  you  a few’  points.  Buy 
another  hundred,  advises  your  broker,  and 
reduce  your  average.  You  do  that,  and, 
when  the  stock  goes  farther  against  you. 
you  do  it  again.  The  first  thing  you  know, 
what  at  the  start  was  a conservative 
operation  you  had  the  money  to  sec 
through  is  converted  into  the  rankest 
kind  of  a gamble. 

Unenviabh*  indeed  is  the  position  of  the 
man  who  is  trying  to  carry  a greater 
amount  of  stock  on  margin  than  his 
means  allow,  and  pitifully  small  are  his, 
chances  of  success.  With  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  investment  acumen,  he 
may  have  jiicked  out  some  stock  legiti- 
mately entitled  to  .sell  higher — and  yet 
lose  his  money.  lie  figures  the  stock  due 
for  a ri.se  and  buys  ail  of  it  his  broker 
is  willing  to  carry.  The  expected  rise 
comes,  but  first,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
there  is  a final  shakeout,  a dip  of  a num- 
ber of  points.  Worried  to  death  at  see- 
ing the  price  go  against  him.  and  knowing 
how  little  of  a setback  he  is  able  to  stand, 
he  sells  out  just  before  the  real  rise  be- 
gins. Then,  as  the  stock  goes  up.  as  he 
figured  it  would,  he  is  in  the  jileasant  posi- 
tion not  only  of  not  being  “aboard,”  but 
of  lying  helpl(‘«sly  on  his  back  on  the  plat- 
forniias  the  train  pulls  out. 

little  brokers’  fault  that  their  cus- 
wyjli^s^vertrade  ? Sometimes  no,  gene- 
yes.  'I'lie  mere  fact  that  the  client 


wants  to  over-extend  himsedf  doesn’t  “ let 
the  broker  out  ” — not  by  any  means. 
Time  and  again  he  has  seen  such  opera- 
tions carried  to  their  inevitable  conelusion. 
It  is  his  business  to  see  to  it  that  they 
ilon’t  happen;  to  refuse,  if  necessary,  to 
handle  the  business,  la^t  the  broker  point 
out  to  his  customer  the  danger  in  what 
he  proposes  to  do,  and  nine  times  in 
ten  nothing  further  will  need  be  said 
almut  it. 

'i’he  great  trouble,  of  course,  has  always 
been  that  the  greater  the  amount  of 
trading  the  greater  the  amount  of  com- 
missions, and  that  many  brokers,  thus, 
have  encouraged  activity  on  the  part  of 
clients,  even  where  it  was  plainly  a case 
of  overtrading.  But,  as  in  the  case  of 
spi'culation  hy  people  not  qualified,  there 
has  grown  up  in  late  years  a strong  feeling 
ogaiii.Ht  this  kind  of  thing.  The  better 
cla.ss  of  Wall  Street  houses  don’t  want  the 
business  of  those  who  trade  lieyond  their 
means.  Regardless  of  the  resulting  loss 
in  commissions,  many  firms,  when  a cus- 
tomer shows  a disposition  to  swim  out  be- 
yond his  depth,  politely  but  firmly  inform 
Lim  that  they  consider  the  proposed 
purchase  uncoiiservativc,  and  that  if  he 
wants  to  carry  it  out  he  will  have  to  do 
it  through  some  other  firm. 

The  Ihird  abuse  in  connection  with 
margin-trading,  manipulation  of  prices,  is 
a direct  re.sult  of  the  other  two.  With 
stocks  being  carried  by  persons  who  do  not 
know  what  they  are  about  and  other  stocks 
In-ing  carried  by  persons  of  limited  re- 
sources, it  is  inevitable  that  there  should 
be  constant  attempts  on  the  part  of  pro- 
fessional market  operators  to  run  prices 
up  and  down.  With  the  tree,  in  other 
words,  just  B imply  covered  with  fruit 
ready  to  drop  at  tlie  first  healthy  shake, 
it  is  hardly  to  lie  wondered  at  that  there 
are  plenty*  of  professionals  at  all  times 
ready  to  do  the  shaking. 

What  effect  toward  checking  these  prac- 
tices the  bill  just  signed  by  Governor  Sul- 
zer  will  have  remains  to  lie  seen,  but  cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  way  they  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  past  has  had  a good 
deal  to  do  with  bringing  on  the  demand 
for  legislation  against  trading  in  stocks 
on  margin.  The  idea  being  to  shake  the 
tree,  the  legitimacy  of  the  methods  by 
which  that  can  be  accomplished  has  never 
been  given  any  particular  attention. 
Wash  sales  on  the  Exchange,  doctored 
statements,  fake  reports  carefully  planted 
in  the  press — these  are  merely  a sample 
of  the  things  done  when  any  considerable 
and  weakly  margined  interest  is  to  be 
“ dislodged.” 

But  because  the  practice  of  margin- 
trading  in  stocks  is  subject  to  ajnise,  is 
that  in  itself  any  reason  why  it  should  be 
stopped?  New  York  City  is  full  of 
apartment-houses  put  up  on  so  narrow 
a margin  of  cash  that  any  numlier  of 
builders  annually  go  into  Imnkruptcy.  Is 
that  any  argument  against  the  system  of 
real-estate  mortgages?  All  over  the  coun- 
try every  year  firms  which  do  business 
largely  with  bank  money  spread  themselves 
too  thin  and  go  to  the*  wall.  Is  that  any 
argument  against  bankers  loaning  money 
to'  merchants?  Is  the  fact  that  any 
system  of  doing  business  is  liable  to  abuse 
any  argument  against  that  system? 

Should  it  not  rather  be  a question  of 
the  right  and  reasonable  uses  of  a s^'stem 
than  of  possible  perversions? 

Trading  in  stocks  on  a narrow  margin 
and  without  resources  to  see  the  transac- 
tion through  is  bad — there  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  But  trading  in  stocks  on 
margin  by  intelligent  persons  of  adequate 
resources  isn’t  bad.  Far  from  it.  A man’s 
fortune,  M'e  will  say,  is  invested  almost 
entirely  in  real  estate.  A time  like 
“ 1907  ” comes  along  when  to  every  ob- 
servant person  it  is  plain  that  stocks  are 
far  below  tbeir  intrinsic  value  and  may 
safely  be  purchased.  Because  this  mian’s 
fortune  happens  to  be  invested  in  real 
e.state  must  he  forego  the  opportunities 
offered  by  the  share-markets’  decline? 
Very  likely  the  prices. of  his  real-estate 
holdings,  too,  are  down,  so  that  he  doesn’t 
feel  like  sacrificing  them.  What,  under 
the  circumstances,  is  the  logical  thing  for 
him  to  do?  To  go  .and  buy  on  margin, 
certainly,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  if 
he  has  to  have  more  money  he  is  in  a posi- 
tion to  raise  it. 

That  is  looking  at  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  individual.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  community  at  large  there  is 
just  as  much  reason  wliy  the  privilege  of 
purchasing  securities  on  margin  should  re- 
main free  and  unrestricted.  Suppose  in 
the  ease  cited  above  then*  hud  been  a law 
making  im|>ossible  the  jmrcha.se  of  stock 
by  the  man  whose  fortune  hapjiened  to  be 
tied  up  in  real  estate  and  by  the  thousands 
of  others  similarly  situated.  By  just  that 
much  would  the  buying-jiower  in  the  mar- 
ket have  been  redueial  and  the  panic  have 
l>een  made  wor.se.  From  the  viewpoint  of 
the  man  who  owns  securities  and  who 
realizes  that  some  day  he  may  want  to  sell 
them  out  in  a hurry,  it  isn’t  jdeasant  to 
think  of  legislation  the  effect  of  which 
will  inevitably  be  to  reduce  buying 
power  at  the  time  when  it  is  most 
needed. 


The  Easy 

Breakfast 


becomes  a mighty  good 
one  when  it  includes 

Post 

Toasties 

and  Cream 

This  ready-to-eat  food, 
(direct  from  the  package) 
provides,  without  a mo- 
ment’s work  or  worry,  a 
nourishing  dish  of  sweet, 
toasted  bits  of  Indian 
Corn. 

Food  experts  of  Na- 
tional renown  vouch  for 
its  purity;  and  the  food  it- 
self proves  its  pala  tability . 

Toasties  come  in  tight- 
ly sealed  packages  which 
keep  them  fresh  and  crisp. 

Sold  by  grocers  every- 
where. 

Ask  for 

Post 

Toasties 

Postiim  Cereal  Company,  Limited, 
Hattie  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

Caai.^ii.niloksi  'Cereal  Company,  Ltd. 
Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada. 
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^Kroiacjli 

QacierKaiional 

l)^  Aui:oinolDile,Horsel)acL,S^a^6  and  Laimcl\ 

^ ^ ^^4^00  Low  Fares 

jOlT  " Every  Lavp 

Break  your  journey  to  or  from  the  coast  by  a stop- 
over at  Glacier  National  Park.  It  will  be  a wonderful 
experience.  A few  days  in  this  scenic  wonderland 
will  provide  material  for  a lifetime  of  vivid,  pleasant  recol- 
lections— and  at  a comparatively  trifling  cost. 

For  instance,  $22  covers  the  total  expense  of  a four  day  tour  to 
exquisite  Lake  St.  Mary  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Park,  by  automobile, 
horseback,  launch,  and  stage,  including  a visit  to  the  luxurious  Chalet 
Camps  at  Many-Glacier  and  Going-to-the-Sun — the  paradise  of  the  lake 
trout  fisherman.  An  almost  unlimited  number  of  other  tours  covering 
one  day  or  an  entire  season,  may  be  arranged  on  the  same  basis. 

Low  Fares  Every  Day 

The  accommodations  throughout  the  Park  cannot  be  excelled.  In  addition 
to  the  famous  chain  of  Swiss  Chalet  Camps,  a magnificent,  new  hotel  has  just  been 
cornpleted  offering  every  modern  luxury  and  convenience.  It  is  built  entirely  of  logs 
on  iSwiss  Chalet  lines  in  perfect  harmony  with  its  natural  setting.  Every  room  js 
electrically  lighted  and  heated,  swimming  pool  will  be  found  in  basement.  Enormous 
open  fireplaces  typify  and  crystallize  the  spirit  of  hospitality  and  generous  welcome 
that  is  evident  from  the  moment  of  your  arrival. 

An  excellent  opportunity  is  afforded  to  observe  the  tribal  dances  and  ceremonials 
of  the  Blackfeet  Indians — one  of  the  most  interesting  and  picturesque  of  all  the 
surviving  tribes. 

Write  for  Aeroplane  Map  and  Special  Booklets 

Very  complete  descriptive  literature  explaining  every  feature  and  including 
a large  Aeroplane  Map  of  the  entire  Park,  in  colors,  will  be  mailed  on  request. 
An  interview  with  one  of  our  representatives  who  has  personally  visited  Glacier 

H.  A.  NOBLE,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt., 
Great  Northern  Railway 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition, 
San  Francisco,  1915. 
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ininieapolis  Clearing-House 

Banlls 


INNEAPOLIS  is  prouder  to-day  of 
her  financial  strength  than  of  any 
otlier  feature  of  her  material  progress, 
and  great  iis  is  the  city’s  fame  in  mill- 
ing and  in  lumber,  in  wholesale  trade 
and  manufacturing,  and  as  a market 
to  which  the  whole  Northwest  may 
turn,  in  no  respect  has  reputation  come 
in  such  important  degree  within  the 
hist  ten  years  as  in  financial  growth.  The  clearing-house 
of  Minneapolis,  w'ith  its  annual  figures  that  hist  year 
almost  reached  11,250,000,000,  tells  the  story  of  accruing 
strength  through  years  of  banking  management  ever 
mindful  of  the  needs  of  a vast  country  of  rapid  growth  and 
jiopulation  increase,  yet  mindful  also  of  the  value  of  con- 
sinwatism.  Seven  banks,  of  the  twenty  financial  institu- 
tions of  various  form  that  the  city  boasts,  are  clearing- 
hou.sc  members.  Three  are  great  banks  with  deposits 
ranging  from  $20,000,000  upward.  Four  are  banks  of 
smaller  size,  but  each  a factor  of  importance  to  the  city  and 
the  Northwest. 

It  matters  little  how  the  first  three  banks  are  named, 
for  Minneapolis  is  not  like  some  other  cities  where  financial 
matters  center  around  one  institution.  It  has  never  been 
that  way.  As  well  try  to  difTerentiate  between  the  three 
largest  banks  of  Chicago  or  New  York  as  to  comparative 
influence.  In  rank  in  the  Minneapoli.s  clearing-house  the 
Northw'estern  National  Bank  is  first.  Oldest  in  the  city  is 
the  First  National.  Strongest  institution  of  its  kind  in 
the  Northwest  from  the  stand{X)int  of  relation  of  surplus 
to  capital  is  the  Security  National. 

The  Scauilinavian-American  National,  German-Amer- 
ican,  Hennepin  County  Savings,  and  St.  Anthony  Falls 
National  are  the  other  four  members.  Each  is  a Bank  of 
which  the  city  is  proud.  Together  they  make  a showing 
against  which  few  cities  in  the  United  States  of  the 
jiopulation  rank  of  MinneajwlLs  can  make  a comparison. 

Men  who  in  pioneer  days  foresaw  the  future  of  the  little 
city  that  had  grown  up  about  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthonv 
made  these  banks  what  they  are  and  guided  them  through 
stormy  periods  to  their  present  state  of  solidity  and 
strength.  Names  that  stand  for  every  phase  of  the  prog- 
rc.s.s  that  brought  in  the  railroads  and  opened  the  prairies 
and  the  forests  and  that  built  the  mills  and  factories  and 
reared  up  the  great  distributing  firms  are  on  the  lists  of 
officers  of  these  banks,  either  on  the  honored  rolls  of  those 
who  are  gone,  or,  in  a number  of  instances,  still  actively 
identified.  The  banking  roll  of  Minneapolis  is  the  city's 
roll  of  honor. 

The  Northwestern  National  Bank  came  into  existence 
following  a meeting  at  the  Nicollet  Hotel,  April  23,  1872, 
at  which  $200,000  was  subscribed  as  the  capital  stock. 
Thornius  I^owry,  afterwarrl  president  of  the  Soo  road  and  the 
Twin  City  Rapid  Transit  Company,  acted  as  secretary  of 
that  meeting.  C.  H.  Pettit,  J.  H.  Thompson,  C.  M.  Loring, 
Clinton  Morrison,  E.  Morse,  Jr.,  S.  E.  Neiler,  E.  A.  Har- 
mon, George  H.  Keith,  Dorilus  Morrison,  R.  S.  Stevens, 
and  F.  S.  Gilson  were  present.  The  first  board  of  directors 
comprised  Dorilus.  Morrison,  Henry  T.  Welles,  Anthony 
Kelley,  Paris  Gibson,  F.  S.  Gilson,  Dr.  C.  G.  Goodrich, 

E.  A.  Harmon,  William  W'indom,  S.  E.  Neiler,  A.  H. 
Barney,  C.  B.  Wright,  and  Wm.  G.  Moorhead.  Mr. 
Windom  became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ; Paris  Gibson 
went  to  the  Senate  from  Montana,  in  later  years;  and  nearly 
all  the  others  are  dead,  Clinton  Morrison  dying  only  a few 
weeks  ago.  Dr.  Goodrich  was  the  father  of  C.  G.  Good- 
ri(;h,  who  is  president  of  the  Twdn  City  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany. Dorilus  Morrison  became  president  of  the  bank 
and  S.  E.  Neiler  cashier. 

In  1876  Henry  T.  Welles  succeeded  Dorilus  Morrison  as 
president.  Winthrop  Young  and  W.  H.  Dunwoody  became 
identified  with  the  bank  in  1876.  George  A.  Pillsbury, 
then  the  world’s  greatest  miller,  was  elected  a director  m 
ISSO.  Judge  M.  B.  Koon  became  a director  in  1881. 
Tht!  capital  stock  was  increased  to  $1,000,000  in  1882, 
and  in  1883  Thomas  Lowry  was  elected  director.  S.  A.  • 
Harris  was  elected  a director  in  1888,  and  in  that  year 
J.  B.  Forgan,  w'ho  was  afterward  to  become  so  prominent 
in  the  Chicago  banking  world,  was  appointed  cashier. 

F.  H.  Pcavey,  then  the  country’s  greatest  grain  merchant, 
was  elected  a director  in  1889. 

Gwrge  A.  PilLsbury  succeeded  S.  A.  Harris  as  president 
in  1890.  The  bank  moved  in  1891  to  the  Guaranty  Loan 
Building,  J.  B.  Forgan  resigned  to  become  vice- 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank,  Chicago.  David 
R.  Forgan  was  made  cashier,  and  J.  W.  Raymond  became 
vi(M^-president.  In  1892  the  capital  stock  was  increased 
to  $1,250,000,  and  in  1893  the  bank  successfully  weathered 
tlu;  trying  period.  D.  R.  P’organ  left  in  1895  to  become 
vicc-jiresident  of  the  Union  National  Bank,  Chicago. 
Gilbert  G.  Thorne,  now  of  the  Park  National,  New  York, 
bi'came  ca.shier.  J.  W.  Raymond  becrame  president. 

To-<lay  its  officers  are;  president,  Fldward  W.  Decker; 
vice-presidents,  Joseph  Chsipman,  J . .\.  Lat  la;  cashier,  A.  V. 
O.-^trom;  assistant  ca.shi(!rs,  R.  E.  Maegregor,  H.  P.  New- 
coaib,  W.  M.  Koon,  S.  H.  Plummer,  and  H.  J,  Riley. 

W'illiam  H.  Dunwoody,  former  president,  and  for  many 
years  identified  with  the  jirogross  of  the  city,  is  chairman 
of  the  board.  On  the  board  .are  E.  W.  Backus, 
Janu's  S.  Bell,  Fred  W.  (difTord,  .\lbert  C.  Cobb,  William 
A.  Durst,  L.  S.  Gillette,  C.  G.  Goodrich,  Louis  W.  Hill, 
Thomas  B.  Janney,  F.  E.  Kenaston,  F.  W.  Lvman,  E.  A. 
Merrill,  H.  L.  Moore,  B.  P\  Nelson,  W.  G.  Northup, 
E.  J.  Phelps,  J.  S.  Pillsbury,  George  W.  Porter,  W.  A. 
Ramsey,  A.  T.  Rand,  Arthur  R.  Rogers.  Fred  C.  Van 
Dusen,  C.  D.  Velie,  Edward  P.  Wells,  C.  J.  Winton, 
E.  S.  Woodworth,  James  T.  Wyman,  and  Oliver  C. 
Wyman. 

The  Harrisons  founded  the  Security  National  Bank  in 
1877,  but  it  w.'is  then  a state  and  not  a national  institution, 
and  it  so  remained  for  a long  time.  T.  A.  Harrison  and 
11.  G.  Harri.son,  who  had  been  residents  of  MinneajKdis 
sinc(!  18.59,  decided  that  there  wjgj-iJemand  in  the  xity 
for  a new  bank,  and  together  w/h  L 
McNair,  Franl^lin  BCebi;,  C-!  E.  ^ndw-ltiill . aw4^»|Ir 
riean  they  organized  the  SecuriPMramr^ Mmfcrotfc- 
These  men  constituted  the  first  board  of  direcSwal  and 


the  bank  opened  for  business  January  2,  1878,  with  a 
capital  of  $300,000.  This  was  eventually  increased  to 
$1,000,000.  Wnen  T.  A.  Harrison  died,  H.  G.  Harrison 
succeerled  him  as  president;  and  when  H.  G.  Harrison  died, 
in  1891,  F.  A.  Chamberlain  became  president  and  still  holds 
that  office.  But  the  Harrison  name  has  not  ceased  to  be 
actively  identified  with  the  bank,  for  Per^-^  Harri«)n,  son 
of  H.  G.  Harrison,  is  vice-president  at  this  time. 

The  original  Harrisons  were  prominently  identified  with 
the  growtli  of  the  city.  T.  A.  Harrison  was  a believer 
in  the  future  of  Minneapolis  and  the  Northwest.  H.  G. 
Harrison  wsis  the  first  president  of  the  Minneafwhs  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  brothers  were  interested  in  many  com- 
mercial enterprises,  but  in  later  years  the  name  became 
known  in  connection  with  banking  and  has  so  remained. 

The  bank  owned  its  home  at  Thinl  Street  and  Hennepin 
Avenue,  but  the  necessity  for  larger  quarters  became  press- 
ing, and  in  1890  the  bank  removed  to  the  Guaranty 
^an  Building,  now  known  as  the  Metropolitan  Life  Build- 
ing, at  Third  Street  and  Second  Avenue  S.  Here  it 
remained  for  sixteen  years,  and  here  it  weathered  the 
dark  times  of  1893.  November  17,  1906,  the  bank  re- 
moved to  its  beautiful  new  home  in  the  ^curity  Bank 
Building  at_  Fourth  Street  and  Second  Avenue  S. 

Deposits 'that  in  1880  totaled  $879,000  have  risen  every 
year  and  now  total  $21,000,000. 

The  history  of  the  Security  Bank  is  closely  interwoven 
with  the  financiiil  and  commercial  history  of  the  North- 
west. It  has  always  numbered  and  now’  numbers  among 
its  customers  the  leading  concerns  in  the  milling,  grain, 
mercantile,  and  manufacturing  lineSj  and  has  an  equip- 
ment adequate  for  the  efficient  handling  of  such  business. 

The  Security  National  w’as  the  first  Minneapolis  bank 
to  establish  a department  exclusively  for  women.  About 
the  time  that  the  Security  became  a national  bank  a 
special  savings  department  was  created.  This  has  been 
vety  successful. 

The  Security  is  the  bank  that  is*  conspicuous  in  the 
Northwest  for  strength,  and  it  has  a surplus  and  undivided 
profits  that  now  stand  at  $2,500,000,  compared  with 
capitalization  of  $1,000,000.  P’or  the  past  year  it  has 
paid  dividends  at  the  rate  of  16  per  cent,  a year,  the 
highest  rate  of  any  twin  city  bank,  and  its  stock  is  quotable 
at  $500  a share. 

Names  that  stand  for  financial,  commercial,  and  in- 
dustrial leadership  appear  on  its  official  list  and  in  its 
directorate.  F.  A.  Chamberlain  is  president,  and  there  are 
four  vice-pre.sidents:  F'.  G.  Winston,  Perr>’  Harrison,  E.  F. 
Mearkle,  and  J.  S.  Pomeroy.  Fred  Sfiafford  is  cashier,  and 
he  has  three  assistant.-?,  who  are  George  Law’ther,  Stanley 
H.  Bezoier,  and  Walter  A.  Meacham.  On  the  board  of 
directors  are  L.  C.  Barnett,  R.  M.  Bennett,  A.  S.  Brooks, 
E.  J.  Carpenter,  F.  A.  Chamberlain,  Frank  M.  Crosby, 
L.  F.  Day,  C.  F.  Deaver,  J.  H.  Ellison,  Perry  Harrison, 
Louis  K.  Hull,  F.  P.  Hixon,  Morris  McDonald,  Sumner  T. 
McKnight,  E.  F.  Mearkle,  W.  S.  Nott,  George  F.  Piper, 
J.  S.  Pomeroy,  J.  H.  Queal,  Thomas  L.  Shevlin,  Fred 
B.  Snyder,  John  R.  Van  Derlip,  C.  C.  Webber,  E.  C. 
Warner,  and  F.  G.  Winston.  For  twenty-six  years  the 
bank  exchanges  have  been  made  through  the  Security 
National,  which  is  the  cleai'ing-house  bank,  and  its  vice- 
president,  Perrj’  Harrison,  has  been  clearing-house  man- 
ager for  that  period  of  time. 

Minnesota  was  still  the  Indian-infested,  undeveloped 
territoiy  of  the  western  frontier  when  J.  K.  Sidle  came  from 
York,  Pennsylvania,  with  $10,000.  with  which  to  start 
a bank.  St.  Anthony  was  then  the  principal  settlement, 
and  Minneapolis  but  a straggling  vills^e. 

Sidle  & Wolford,  bankers,  came  into  existence,  Peter 
Wolford  joining  Mr.  Sidel.  Minnesota  became  a state,  and 
Sidle  & Wolford  incorporated  as  “Th'-  Minneapolis  Bank.” 
For  six  years  it  did  busine.s.s  under  that  title. 

The  bank  wjis  given  a national  charter  in  1864.  The 
bank  is  known  through  use  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  name 
and  picture,  and  “ Organized  in  the  Days  of  Lincoln”  is 
one  of  its  advertising  phrases.  J.  K.  Sidle  was  president 
and  H.  G.  Sidle  cashier,  and  the  first  stockholders  and 
directors  w'cre  Henry  G.  Sidle,  G.  Scheittin,  Loren 
Fletcher,  David  C.  Bell,  E.  A Veazie,  Anthony  Kelly. 

E.  B.  Ames,  and  W.  A.  Penniman.  The  incorporating  hM 
only  been  completed  when  the  news  arrived  in  Minne- 
apolis of  the  triumphal  march  of  Sherman  through  Georgia 
and  the  practical  close  of  the  great  w’ar.  On  the  Ixioks  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Minneapolis  are  to  be  foimd 
the  names  of  many  survivors  of  the  old  First  Minnesota. 
Governor  John  S.  Pillsbury  of  Minnesota  was  a director 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Minneapolis  began  business 
with  a capital  stock  of  $50,000.  This  grew  steadily  and 
reached  $2,000,000  in  1893.  The  bank  showed  resources 
of  $126,000  May  31,  1861,  and  now  has  resources  close  to 
$30,000,000. 

In  1894  Frank  M.  Prince  was  elected  cashier,  and  in 
January,  1895,  C.  T.  Jaffray  came  to  the  bank  as  cashier, 
Mr.  Prince  being  elect  eti  vice-president  and  John  Martin 
president.  On  the  death  of  Air.  Martin  in  1904,  J.  B. 
Gilfillan  was  elected  president,  anil  in  1905  Mr.  Gilfillan 
wasinjule  chairman  of  the  board  and  Mr.  Prince  president. 
The  present  officers  are  Frank  M.  Prince,  president ; C.  T. 
Jaffray,  A.  .A.  Cram*,  George  F.  Orde,  and  Donald  Mac- 
kerchar,  vice-presidents;  H.  A.  Willou^hlA',  cashier;  G.  A. 
Lyon  and  P.  J.  Leeman,  assistant  ca-shiers.  The  board  ot 
directors  represents  capital  and  indu.^try  that  stands  for 
the  development  of  the  city.  On  the  board  are  the  names 
of  men  prominent  in  every  walk  of  life.  The  full  member- 
ship comprises  George  C.  Bagley,  Earle  Brown,  E.  L. 
Carpenter,  R.  H.  Chute,  Hovey  C.  Clarke,  A.  E.  Clerihew, 
Elbridge  C.  Cooke,  Isaac  Hazlett,  Horace  M.  Hill,  W.  A. 
Lancaster,  A.  C.  Loring,  John  D.  McMillan,  John  H. 
MacMillan,  ,S.  C.  Palmer,  Edmund  Pennington,  Alfred 

F.  Pillsbury,  Charh's  S.  Pillsbury,  Rufus  R.  Rand,  John 
Washburn,  Fre.l  B.  Wells,  A.  M.  WoodwTird,  Frank  M. 
Prince,  C.  T.  Jaffray,  A.  A.  Crane,  and  George  F.  Orde. 

In  1906  the  bank,  which  had  occupied  quarti'rs  in  the 
Phoenix  Building  at  Fou’-‘'i  Street  and  First  Avenue  S, 
moved  into  its  new  hon  e at  Fifth  Street  and  First  Avenue 
S,  with  frontage  of  15^  feet  and  16,000  feet  of  interior  floor 


space.  The  bank  building  is  one  story,  forty  feet  high,  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  light.  It  is  of  Bedford  stone. 

Every  member  of  the  staff  of  these  banks,  after  he  ha.s 
served  fifteen  years  from  his  twenty-first  birthday,  is  en- 
titled to  a pension  if  he  becomes  incapacitatwl,  or  he  may 
retire  when  he  reaches  sixty  years  of  age. 

The  Hennepin  County  Savings  Bank  is  one  of  the 
institutions  of  which  Minneapolis  is  very  proud.  For 
forty-three  years,  since  its  incorporation  in  1870,  it  has 
ranked  as  one  of  the  great  conservative  institutions  of  the 
Northwest.  For  years  it  carrietl  on  its  business  with  a 
capitalization  of  $1(X),000  and  its  stock  was  very  firmly 
held  at  a great  premium  becau.se  its  business  had  growm 
to  large  proportions.  The  name  “savings  bank”  has  been 
a power,  but  the  Hennepin  County  also  does  a commercial 
business.  Of  all  institutions  in  Minneapolis  there  is  none 
in  which  conservatism  is  more  pronounced.  It  has  that 
reputation  and  is  proud  of  it.  It  makes  no  effort  to  ex- 
pand in  extraordinary  manner,  but  goes  on,  adding  new 
strength  year  after  year  by  the  slow  accruing  progress,  and 
to-day  it  is  considered  a financial  bulwark  in  Minneapolis. 
Recently  it  increased  its  capitalization  to  $250,000  and 
its  surplus  to  $250,000. 

On  Its  directors’  list  are  names  prominently  identified 
with  Minneapolis  in  many  ways.  Its  president  is  W.  H. 
Lee,  who  has  been  with  it  practically  all  his  life  D.  P. 
Jones,  former  mayor  of  Minneapolis,  whose  family  has 
been  officially  represented  since  the  bank  was  formed,  is 
vice-president,  VV.  F.  McLane  is  cashier,  and  H.  H.  Barber 
and  Roger  1. are  assistant  cashiers.  Its  directors  com- 

Erise  F.  A.  Chamberlain,  Frank  M.  Prince,  D.  P.  Jones, 
iavid  C.  Bell,  Henry  Doerr,  W.  H.  Lee,  and  W.  F.  McLane. 
The  German-American  Bank  is  located  on  the  north  side 
in  Minneaixilis,  in  a splendid  new  home  of  its  owm  that  it 
erected  a few  years  ago,  and  it  is  not  only  a power  in  the 
business  district  of  which  it  is  the  center,  but  is  one  of  the 
strong  banks  of  the  Northwest.  On  capitalization  of 
$200,000  and  surplus  of  $100,000  it  is  rapidly  approaching 
the  time  when  its  deposits  shall  have  reached  the  $3,000,- 
000  mark.  It  is  ably  officereil,  has  back  of  it  a long  record 
of  prudent  management  and  substantial  growth,  and  is  in 
its  tw'enty-seventh  year.  It  is  the  biggest  “little”  bank 
in  Minneapolis,  using  the  won!  “little’’ only  by  contrast 
w’ith  the  big  million.Sollar  banks  of  downtovim  Minneap- 
olisj  and  it  is  growing  rapidly.  It  has  an  imbroken 
dividend  record  to  which  it  points  with  pride.  Many  a 
business  enterpri.se  has  been  helped  by  it,  and  it  has  been 
a factor  of  the  first  importance  in  the  development  of  a 
part  of  Minneapolis  where  millions  have  been  invested  in 
the  past  few  years  in  wholesale  and  manufacturing 
plan^. 

Francis  A.  Gross,  a comparatively  young  man,  is 

E resident,  and  its  vice-presidents  are  two  prominent 
usiness  men,  Charles  Gluek  and  Henry  Doerr.  George 
E.  Stegner  is  cashier,  and  J.  A.  Kunz  assistant  cashier. 
On  its  directorate  are  J.  M.  Griffith,  George  M.  Bleecker, 
Wm.’  J.  Yonder  Weycr,  I.  V.  Gedney,  W.  P.  Devereux, 
Peter  J.  Scheid,  A.  E.  Eichhom,  Jacob  Kunz,  George 
Salzer,  C.  J.  Sw'an.son,  and  W.  ,P.  Cleator,  and  every  name 
stands  for  something  of  importance  in  the  commercial  or 
financial  life  of  Minneaixilis. 

The  St.  Anthony  Falls  Bank  is  the  big  bank  of  East 
Minneapolis.  It  is  in  the  center  of  the  thriving  district 
where  Minneapolis  really  began,  and  where,  of  the  325,000 
people  in  Minneapolis  as  a whole  there  is  a ^xipulation  that 
IS  close  to  75,000.  It  is  across  the  river  from  the  pre.sent 
Minneapolis  financial  district,  and  in  a district  all  its  own, 
where  commercial  firms  and  manufacturing  establishments 
made  a valuable  clientele.  The  bank  came  into  existence 
in  1893.  It  has  had  a prosperous  existence  and  is  growing 
rapidly. 


H.  A.  Scriver  is  president,  and  W.  F.  Decker  vice- 
president.  J.  E.  Ware  is  cashier.  Prominent  East 
Minneapolis  manufacturers  and  merchants  are  on  the 
board  of  directors,  which,  besides  the  officere,  comprises 
Aaron  Carlson,  Theodore  A.  Foque,  John  F.  Wilcox, 
Arthur  H.  Ives,  Andrew  M.  Hunt,  Henry  T.  Eddy,  William 
P.  Washburn,  and  Henry  R.  Chase. 

The  St.  Anthony  Falls  Bank  has  a savings  department. 
It  serves  a district  that  has  grown  rapidly  in  population 
in  the  past  ten  years  and  is  destined  to  have  a much  larger 
growth  with  the  enlargement  of  the  many  industrial  plants 
that  arc  located  east  of  th<;  river. 

The  Scandinavian-American  National  Bank  is  located 
in  the  center  of  the  financial  district  of  Minneapolis  and  is 
the  successor  to  the  SwiHlish-.Vincrican  National,  as  to 
location  and  mainly  as  to  men  u,s.sociate<l.  The  Swtdish- 
American  was  a pro8|)eroiis  bank  which  built  up  a large 
.clientele.  It  was  absorlxxl  by  the  Northwesteni  National. 

The  Scandinavian-American  National  came  into  exist- 
ence only  a few  years  ago,  with  modest  capitalization,  but 
so  strong  was  its  directorate,  so  central  its  location,  and  so 
influential  its  business  alliances  that  afti-r  I’lieodore  Wold 
came  to  Minneapolis  to  take  the  presidency  its  growth  was 
rapid,  and  it  .shows  to-day  the  most  n-markable  growth, 
relatively  speaking,  of  any  financial  in.stitution  in  the 
Northw'est.  It  was  neces.sary  that  its  capital  of  $2.50,000 
be  increa-siKl,  and  to-<lay  it  has  $.500,000  <*.*ij)ital  and 
$100,0(K)  surplus.  The  siory  of  its  remarkable  growth  is 
told  in  the  simple  statement  that  when  organized  in  1909 
it  had,  after  some  months  of  operation,  $992,000  in  dejxisits, 
and  to-day  it  has  $4,250,000  in  deposits. 

The  Scandinavian-American  is  very  conservatively 
manned  and  has  able  men  on  its  ciirectorate^  whose 
activities  and  success  in  other  lines  bespeak  their  capa- 
bility. It  bought  out  not  long  ago  the  Minnesota  National 
Bank,  and  thereby  added  a valuable  clientele. 

Theodore  Wold  is  president,  C.  L.  Grandin  and  Andreas 
Ueland  are  vice-presidents,  and  Edgar  L.  Mattson  cashier. 
All  these  names  stand  for  something  in  Minnejipolis. 
They  represent  long  connection  with  banking  or  with 
business  in  other  lines.  E.  V.  Bloomqiiist  is  assistant 
cashier.  Others  on  the  directorate  are  F.  G.  Brooberg, 
Aaron  Carlson,  A.  M.:Ti)jV’i?td,jPs«jt-’|d’Taz<‘e,  G.  B.  (Jiinder- 
son,  C.  J.  Hinlwall,  Eric '■■Jacobson."  John  Lind,  Edward 
Pierce,^  George  J.  and  Eugene 


Janet  Beecher  in  “The  Purple  Road 


Valli  Valli  and  Harrison  Brockbank  in  “ The  Purple  Road,”  at  the  Liberty 
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What  the  Theaters 
are  Offering 


A recent  portrait  of  Elsie  Janis,  appearing 
in  “ The  Lady  of  the  Slipper,”  at  the  Globe 


in  48th  Street 


Charles  Cherry  (left)  and  Robert  Warwick  in  the  revival  at  the  Lyric 
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The  Science  of  Yeasts 

Science  has  reiulered  important  service 
to  tlie  brewers.  Some  years  ago  Professor 
Hansen,  an  authority  on  yeasts,  experi- 
enced much  difficulty  and  opposition  in 
obtaininfi  admission  to  the  old  Carlsberg 
brewery  in  Germany  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  researches  into  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  yeasts  on  which  the  pro- 
duction of  beer  depends.  The  brewers 
were  familiar  in  a practical  way  with  the 
culture  of  yeasts,  and  they  did  not  be- 
lieve that  a scientifiic  professor  could 
tell  them  anything  new  or  useful  about 
the  subject,  although  their  yeast  often 
behaved  in  a manner  which  they  could 
not  e.xplain  and  which  caused  them  much 
disappointment  and  loss.  But  within  a 
comj)aratively  short  time  the  professor 
had  discovered  facts  the  brewers  never 
dreamed  of  and  had  made  their  brewery 
famous  through  the  scientific  world  on 
account  of  his  experiments.  Various 
kinds  of  j'east  cause  ‘‘disease”  in  beer, 
and  Hansen  discovered  the  means  of 
guarding  against  it.  He  also  devised 
methods  of  preserving  ” stock  ” yeast,  so 
that  it  can  be  kept  pure  for  years  and 
transported  safely  thousands  of  miles. 

The  cleanest  lager  beer  sometimes  con- 
tains numbers  of  yeast  cells.  Still  larger 
numbers  are  often  found  in  ale  and  in 
weiss  beer,  which  probably  gives  these 
beverages  certain  of  their  desirable  prop- 
erties. But  by  far  the  largest  amount  of 
yeast  w’hich  finds  its  way  into  the  human 
digestive  system  is  introduced  with  bakery 
goods  which  have  been  made  from  flour. 

Yeast  is  a fungus  and  belongs  to  the 
same  family  as  the  mushroom,  for  which 
most  people  have  a distinct  liking.  The 


DR.  TALKS  ON  FOOD 

Pres,  of  Board  of  Health. 


What  shall  I eat?’  is  the  daily  inquiry 
the  physician  is  met  with.  I do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  in  my  judgment  a large 
percentage  of  disease  is  caused  by  poorly 
selected  and  improperly  prepared  food. 
My  personal  experience  with  the  fully 
cooked  food,  known  as  Grape-Nuts,  enables 
me  to  speak  freely  of  its  merits. 

“From  overwork  I suffered  several  years 
with  malnutrition,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
and  loss  of  sleep.  Last  summer  I was  led 
to  experiment  personally  with  the  new  food, 
which  I used  in  conjunction  with  good  rich 
cow’s  milk.  In  a short  time  after  I com- 
menced its  use  the  disaCTeeable  symptoms 
flisappeared,  my  hearths  action  became 
steady  and  normal,  the  functions  of  the 
stomach  were  properly  carried  out,  and  I 
again  slept  as  soundly  and  as  well  as  in  my 
youth. 

‘‘I  look  upon  Grape-Nuts  as  a perfect 
food,  and  no  one  can  gainsay  but  that  it 
lu^  a most  prominent  place  in  a rational, 
scientific  system  of  feeding.  Any  one  who 
uses  this  food  will  soon  ne  convinced  of 
the  soundness  of  the  principle  upon  which 
it  is  manufactured  and  may  thereby  know 
the  facts  as  to  its  true  worth.”  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co..  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

‘‘There’s  a reason,’’  and  it  is  explained 
in  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest.  *** 

A well-known  Editor’s  view 
of  Cocktails 

I sometimes  drink  a cocktail.  In  fact,  I 
like  a cocktail  when  towards  evening  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  day  begin  to  tell  on  me.  Some 
people  like  a cocktail  as  an  api^tizer,  but 
everybody  who  likes  a cocktail  likes  a good 
one.  For  a good  while  I have  kept  in  my 
hou.se,  whether  in  the  country  or  in  town,  the 
Club  Cocktails  in  bottles,  more  for  convenience 
than  anything  else.  I knew  they  were  good 
and  I liketl  them,  but  just  why  they  were  so 
good  did  not  occur  to  me  until  some  one, 
.sneaking  of  the  vast  quantities  of  these  tliat 
tlie  Messrs.  Heublein  must  make  in  a “batch,” 
le<l  me  to  this  sort  of  reasoning.  Barkeepers, 
and  even  one’s  self,  in  mixing  cocktails,  nec- 
e.s.sarily  cannot  have  a uniform  and  exact 
cjiiantity  of  ingredients  in  each  one.  A few 
drops  more  or  less  of  either  ingredient  greatly 
changes  the  nature  of  the  product.  In  a great 
laboratory  where  quantities  like  the  Club 
Cocktails  are  made  at  a mixing  each  article 
is  accurately  weighed  or  measured,  and  the 
compound  is  following  an  exact  formula. 
This  insures  that  each  and  every  cocktail  or 
bottle  of  cwktails  put  up  shall  lx;  precisely 
correct  in  its  composition.  Again,  recalling 
the  fact  that  aro  is  necessary  to  the  proper 
blending  of  allliQuors,  it  oc-curredtometnat 
these  bottled  cocktails  by  the  time  they  are 
used  by  the  consumer  may  have  Ijeen  months 
oreven years  in  bottle,  hence  that  the  blending 
must  lie  perfect.  Reasoning  thus,  I feel  con- 
strained to  tell  my  readers  a^ut  it,  as  I know 
a goodly  number  of  them  enjoy  a perfect 
cocktail.  I have  found  the  .several  varieties 
prepared  by  the  Heublein  Brothers,  ngcticii- 
larly  Manhattan,  Dry  Manhattan,  JlartinL-% 
Diy  Martini,  an<p  Brut’ Martini;  all  e^ll^l^ 
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BUY  YOUR  FURNACE 
$10D0WN  $10AM0NTH 


Jahant  Furnace 

with  the  patented  “ Down  Draft 
Sj-Hteiii.”  is  best  for  residences, 
schools,  liotels,  churches,  etc.,  be- 
cnu.se  it  delivers  plenty  of  heiit 
wherever  and  whenever  desired  at 
a saving  of  hi  to  4 in  fuel  bills, 
install  the  Jahant  yourself.  We 
send  complete  outfit,  freight  pre- 
paid with  special  plans,  detailed 
instructions,  and  all  necessary  tools 
for  installation.  Satisfaction  ginir- 
nnteed  or  money  refunded. 

Write  for  free  Ultistraled  book 
THE  JAHANT  HEATING  CO. 
159  Mill  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 
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Harper’s 

Household  Handbook 

AN  EASY  GUIDE  TO  WOMAN'S  WORK 


This  book  tells  how  to  take  care  of  a house; 
how  to  keep  it  clean;  how  to  mend;  how  to  choose 
clothes  and  how  to  make  them;  how  to  buy  food 
and  keep  it;  how  to  take  out  spots;  what  to  do  if 
a child  is  burned  or  poisoned.  All  the  hundred 
questions  dealing  with  kitchen,  attic,  cellar,  and 
nursery  are  answered  in  this  guide  for  the 
housewife. 

I6mo.  Cloth,  $1.00  net 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 


THE  APPEARANCE  OF  THIS  PUBLICATION 

SHOWS  THE  GOOD  RESULTS  OBTAINED  FROM 

PRINTING  INK  J.  M.  HUBER 

150  WORTH  STREET  - NEW  YORK 
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While  the  song  of  birds  is  thought  to 
be  instinctive,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  young  birds  never  have  the  song 
peculiar  to  their  species  if  they  have  not 
beard  it.  They  very  easily,  however,  ac- 
quire the  song  of  any  other  species  witli 
which  they  may  be  associated.  Barring- 
ton has  advanced  the  view  that  notes  in 
birds  are  no  more  innate  than  language 
in  man,  and  he  has  furnished  much  inter- 
esting information  along  these  lines. 

A British  naturalist  educated  nesting 
linnets  under  the  three  best  singing  larks 
— the  skylark,  the  woodlark,  and  the  tit- 
lark— every  one  of  which,  instead  of  the 
linnet’s  song,  adhered  entirely  to  tliat  of 
his  instructor. 

When  the  note  of  tlie  titlark  was  thor- 
oughly fixed,  the  bird  was  hung  for  three 
months  in  a room  with  two  common  lin- 
nets which  were  in  full  song.  The  tit- 
lark linnet,  however,  did  not  borrow  any 
note  from  the  linnets’  song,  hut  adhered 
steadfastly  to  that  of  the  titlark. 

Birds  taken  from  the  nest  at  two  or 
three  weeks  of  age  have  been  found  al- 
ready to  have  learned  the  call-note  of 
their  species.  If  the  experimenter  desires 
to  prevent  this,  the  birds  must  lx*  taken 
from  the  nest  when  a day  or  two  old. 
A certain  goldfinch  sang  exactly  like  a 
wren  without  any  proper  note  of  its 
species.  This  bird  had  been  taken  from 
the  nest  when  two  or  three  days  old  and 
had  been  hung  at  a window  opposite  a 
small  garden,  where  it  had  undoubtedlv 
acquired  the  notes  of  the  wren  without 
having  had  any  opportunity  of  learning 
even  the  call  of  the  goldfinch. 

Still  more  extraordinary  was  the  case 
of  a common  house  sparrow,  which  in  a 
wild  state  only  chirps,  but  which  learned 
the  song  of  the  linnet  and  goldfinch  bv 
being  brought  up  near  those  birds. 


The  Musical  Ear 

The  well-educated  musical  ear  is  able  to 
distinguish  notes  where  there  is  not  more 
difference  than  tlx-  one-hundredth  part  of 
a tone.  The  great  majority  of  persons  are 
not  able  to  know  the  difference  in  the 
tenth  part  of  a tone,  while  some  can 
scarcely  tell  one  tone  in  music  from  anv 
other. 

The  eau.se  of  this  disparity  is  due  to 
slight  differences  in  the  construction  of 
the  internal  ear,  the  cochlea,  to  be  more 
definite,  which  is  the  point  where  the 
auditory  nerve  ends,  this  being  the  nerve 
which  transmits  sound  impressions  to  the 
brain. 

The  chords  in  the  car  are  like  the  chords 
of  the  piano,  and  the  ear  has  its  “ extin- 
guisher,” also,  that  prevent  sounds  from 
heeoraing  mixed  when  given  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. 'Die  cochlea  is  really  the  organ  of 
musical  functioning  in  the  liuman  bo<ly; 
the  sounds,  musical  and  otherwise,  which 
it  receives  from  the  middle  ear,  or  tym- 
panum, being  distinguished  and  sent  to 
the  central  station  for  the  receipt  of  the 
mes.sage  by  the  consciousness. 


THE  BE.ST  ALL-ROUND  FAMILY  LINIMENT 
••nROWN:^  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA."  Vswnt 


Camphorated  Saponaceous  DEN" 
ih.  Delicious,  as  cents  per  Jar.  , 


age-long  use  of  yeast  for  bread-raising 
purposes  proves  that  this  fungus  is  ca- 
pable of  thoroughly  agreeing  with  the  hu- 
man organism.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it 
is  somewhat  surprising  that  immense 
amounts  of  beer  yeast  are  annually  al- 
lowed to  go  to  waste  from  every  brewery 
in  the  land. 

There  are  several  circumstances  which 
have  seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  em- 
ploying beer  yeast  in  food  production. 
'I  he  chief  reasons  against  its  use  are  to 
bo  found  in  its  dark  color  and  its  bitter- 
ness, due  to  the  simultaneous  use  of  hops 
ill  the  brewing  processes. 

These  undesirable  qualities  of  beer  yeast 
may.  however,  he  removed,  and  easily. 
Beer  yeast  is  not  suitable  for  baking  pur- 
poses, since  it  grows  in  a cold  medium 
and  does  not  possess  sufficient  raising 
power  for  the  purposes  of  the  baker. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  nutritive 
value  of  yeast,  since,  weight  for  weight, 
it  is  quite  comparable  in  nutritive  value 
to  the  liest  beer. 

For  direct  consumption  in  the  fresh 
condition  yeast  must  be  put  into  a suit- 
able form.  By  a method  invented  by 
Klcinschmidt  compressed  yeast  that  has 
been  treated  for  the  removal  of  its  bitter 
substance  may  be  melted  with  edible 
fats,  such  a butter,  the  result  being  a 
very  “ tasty  ” paste  which  can  be  spread 
directly  on  bread.  Dry  yeast  can  be  used 
in  the  same  manner,  and  experience  has, 
it  is  said,  already  shown  that  the  addi- 
tion of  yeast  to  certain  sauces  and  salad 
dressings  is  attended  with  very  favorable 
resulte.  The  experts  add,  however,  that 
this  is  a question  which  should  receive 
the  thorough  study  of  the  gastronomists. 


The  Finishing  Touch 

1\/I  things  are  needed  in  the  making 
iVl  of  a home. 

The  land  and  the  house  come  first,  of 
course;  then  furniture,  linen,  silver;  piano, 
pictures,  books. 

Later  still,  the  family  notice  how  rough 
and  untidy  the  outside  of  the  home  is. 

So  finally  the  home  is  finished,  inside 
and  outside,  by  the  buying  of  a Coldwell 
Lawn  Mower. 

A Coldwell  is  the  last  touch  of  refinement. 

It  gives  the  perfect  setting  to  the  perfect  home. 

Always  use  the  BEST.  The  BEST  is  the  cheapest. 
Coldwell  Lawn  Mowers  are  the  BEST.” 

Write  for  full  description  and  prices,  together  with 
practical  booklet  on  “The  Care  of  Lawns.” 

COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK  Chicago 


The  Song  of  Birds 


Motocyde 

gives  you  the  fullest  pleasures  of  the 
open  country  road  without  any  jcJting, 
jarring  or  vibratiixi.  The  new  Comfext 
features  of  the  1913  Indian  have  com- 
pletely revolutionized  motorcycling.  The 
Cradle  Spring  Frame  has  abolished 
discomfort.  It’s  the  correct  principle. 

Instantly  appreciated  by  anyoie  who 
has  ever  ridden  a motorcycle. 

Foot  Boards  now  fitted  in  addition  to  pedals 
give  choice  of  two  comfortable  riding  positions 
with  separate  brake  controls.  New  style  lugg^e 

carrier  fitted  free.  No  increase  iii  Prices.  Power,  Speed  and  Endurance  unequalled  by  any  other 
motorcycle.  CosU  next  to  nothing  to  maintain.  ^y  to  ride  as  a bicycle.  Needs  no  garage. 

Prices  I ^ f ; tS^ST*  Siso  ! Factory 

C«f  a dmmon»tration  from  any  of  the  2.000  Indian  dmalmrm  throughout  the  country, 
wwritm  urn  for  from  1913  catalog  dmmeribing  all  modmlB  and  improvomontBe 

THE  HENDEE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  927  State  Street,  Springfield,  1^. 

{.Largat  MtfreytU  ManufaOurtri  In  tbt  ff'trld) 

Branch  and  Service  5far(ofi«.* 

Chicaso  Denver  Sen  Francisco  Atlanta 
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Women  Spies  of  the  Secret 
Service 

Not  long  ago  an  engineer  in  the  Eng- 
lish army  was  sentenced  to  four  years’ 
imprisonment  for  having  betrayed  naval 
st'erets.  Accidentally  meeting  a woman 
whom  lie  had  known  casually  years  before, 
he  was  led  to  speak  of  his  life  in  the 
service,  and  all  unwittingly  to  give  her 
the  clut!  to  certain  naval  plans.  These 
she  is  supposed  to  have  sold  to  a foreign 
government. 

Many  an  adventuress  lives  on  the  sale 
of  state  secrets,  a condition  of  affairs  that 
many  people  believe  not  to  exist  save  in 
the  imagination  of  novelists.  The  im- 
portance of  having  women  in  the  service 
called  “ secret,”  has  been  demonstrated 
time  and  again  in  the  past  few  years. 

Four  years  ago.  a case  was  recorded  in 
Shoeburyness,  where  headquarters  were 
opened,  ostensibly  for  the  study  of  lan- 
guages. Under  this  pretext  people  came 
and  went  more  or  less  constantly  without 
attracting  much  attention.  Meantime,  a 
young  Orman  lady  made  periodical  visits 
to  Shoeburyness,  where  she  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a young  naval  officer.  He 
had  not  been  more  than  a week  or  two  in 
her  company  wlion  he  began  to  suspect  her 
interest  in  his  department.  In  due  order 
.she  admitted  that  she  wished  to  obtain 
a quantity  of  plans.  He  immediately  ac- 
quainted his  sufieriors  with  the  state  of 
affairs,  and  the  young  lady  fled  in  haste  to 
Germany. 

Lord  Wolseley  says  in  his  Soldier's 
Pocket-book  that  spies  are  lilM»rally  paid 
when  the  information  they  give  is  of  ex- 
I'cptional  value.  During  *the  .Anglo-Boer 
War  the  English  employed  many  women 
spies.  Large  numbers  were  distributed 
throughout  the  hospitals,  where  they  exer- 
cised their  arts  of  fascination  upon  the 
wounded  prisoners  with  telling  effect  as  to 
the  securing  of  important  dates  and 
sources  of  supply. 

Brief  and  mysterious  was  the  fate  of 
a young  Russian  woman  of  good  family 
who  left  Rt.  Petersburg  during  the  Japa- 
nese-Russian  War.  She  undertook  to  get 
naval  secrets  from  a young  .Tapanese  offi- 
cial in  Manchuria.  Forgetting  loyalty  and 
patriotism,  this  young  man  fell*  into  the 
trap,  and  told  her  of  plans  and  dates 
with  regard  to  the  movement  of  the  Japa- 
nese artillery.  But  he  was  suspected  by 
a companion  who  kept  steady  watch  of 
him,  and  the  result  was  that  both  the 


young  woman  and  the  man  who  had  be- 
come infatuated  with  her  quickly  disap- 
peared. The  family  of  the  young  woman 
expended  vast  sums  of  money  to  ascertain 
her  fate,  but  without  any  result  whatever. 

Not  long  ago  in  Toulouse  a young  girl 
named  Juana  RenOe,  alias  Bourg,  got  her- 
self into  serious  trouble  for  the  crime  of 
inducing  certain  naval  officers  to  reveal 
secrets  of  the  French  submarine  service. 
These  secrets  she  sold  for  large  sums  not 
to  one,  but  to  several  European  irovern- 
ments.  She  was  only  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  her  sudden  accession  of  pros- 
perity caused  attention  to  be  centered 
upon  her.  A young  mechanician  in  the 
artillery  was  flnally  induced  to  accuse  her 
and  pr'otluce  all  necessary  proofs.  Some 
mysterious  social  influence  protected  her, 
however,  and  she  was  not  punished. 


The  Cleverest  of  Diggers 

lx  is  said*  that,  of  all  living  creatures, 
the  gopher  is  the  one  most  perfectly 
adapted  to  digging  in  the  ground.  This 
creature  is  sliort-legged,  almost  neckless, 
without  visible  ears,  and  with  extremely 
small  eyes.  In  its  tunneling  work  the 
gopher  'employs  its  long  and  powerful 
front  teeth  as  a pick  to  loosen  the  ground. 
At  the  same  time  the  fore  feet,  which  are 
armed  with  long,  curved  claws,  the  sides 
of  the  toes  Iwing  lined,  in  turn,  with 
bristles  that  prevent  the  j)a88age  of  dirt 
between  them,  are  hard  at  work  lioth  in 
digging  and  in  pressing  the  dirt,  back 
under  the  body.  Tiiere  the  hind  feet 
take  it  and  push  it  farther  back. 

When  a sufficient  quantity  of  earth  has 
been  accumulated  in  the  rear  of  the 
gopher,  the  animal  whirls  about,  and  by 
bringing  his  “wrists”  together  under  his 
chin,  with  the  palms  of  tlie  “ hands  ■’  held 
vertically,  he  pushes  the  earth  out  in 
front.  gopher  will  move  backw-.n!  ju.st 
as  rapidly  as  forward,  and  he  <an  push 
the  soil  either  way.  His  movements  in 
excavation  are  almost  as  rapid  and  auto- 
matic as  those  of  a shuttle.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  a pocket-gopher  can  make 
two  hundred  complete  strokes  with  his 
teeth  in  one  minute.  The  jaws  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  thirty-eight  distinct  single 
cuts  are  made  by  the  forward  stroke  of 
the  jaw,  and  twenty-eight  by  Die  back- 
ward stroke.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the 
jaws  of  this  curious  little  creature  may 


aceomplish  a grand  total  of  thirteen 
thousand  two  hundred  cuts  a minute 
when  in  active  operation.  He  is  im- 
.mensely  destructive  to  crops,  and  is, 
therefore,  not  popular. 

The  pocket-gopher  digs  as  long  as  he 
lives,  extending  his  burrow  from  year  to 
year.  He  digs  all  summer  and  generally 
all  winter,  since  he  is  not  a hibernating 
animal.  All  his  life  is  pi'actically  passed 
underground,  excejit  when,  for  an  instant, 
on  rare  occasions,  he  emerges  into  the 
air  to  push  a load  of  earth  from  a freshly 
opened  hole.  But  he  vanishes  so  quickly 
that  it  might  be  said  he  is  never  seen. 

If  a gopher  in  captivity  flnds  a whole 
potato  he  will  cut  off  little  slices,  trim- 
ming them  to  suitable  shape  with  his 
sharp  teeth,  and  transfer  them  to  his 
cheek-pouches  by  a swift  movement.  To 
remove  them  from  the  pouch  he  presses 
his  fore  feet  firmly  against  the  sides  of  his 
head  and  carries  them  rapidly  forward, 
dumping  the  contents  of  the  pouches  on 
the  ground  before  him.  These  jiouches 
are  often  packed  so  full  of  bits  of  roots, 
stems,  and  leaves  as  to  give  the  gopher 
a strongely  distorted  appearance. 


The  Sun’s  Path 

Tuk  sun’s  path  is  called  the  ecliptic. 
It  is  a great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere, 
cutting  the  celestial  equator,  at  two 
points  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees 
apart,  and  making  with  it  an*  angle  of 
twenty-three  and  one-half  degrees  known 
as  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  The 
crossing  jioints  are  called  the  equinoxes, 
because  tlie  days  and  nights  are  then 
equal,  and  the  points  midway  lietween 
the  eipiinoxes  are,  the  solstices,  because  the 
sun  then  st'ems  to  stand  still  for  a lew 
(lavs. 

’riie  ecliptic  is  so  called  In'cause  eclijises 
occur  only  when  the  moon  is  crossing  it, 
or  is  near  it.  for  the  moon’s  orbit  cuts  the 
ecliptic  in  two  points,  called  nodi's  or 
knots,  and  at  other  times  is  above  or 
lielow  it.  If  the  moon,  when  in  either 
node,  is  in  line  with  the  sun  and  the 
earth,  we  have  an  eclipse,  either  total  or 
annular.  If  .she  is  near  her  node,  we  have 
a partial  (*clipse. 

The  moon’s  ncnles  are  not  stationary, 
but  move  backward  on  the  moon’s  orbit, 
completing  a revolution  in  about  nimdeen 
years,  when  the  eclipses  of  the  jieriod 


recur  in  the  same  order,  and  at  about  tlic 
.same  intervals  as  before.  This  period  ui 
eighteen  years  and  eleven  days  is  called 
the  Saros.  It  was  known  to  the  Chal- 
deans and  the  Greeks,  and  gave  them 
their  data  for  computing  eclipses. 

And  intelligent  jierson  can  trace  the 
sun’s  path  in  the  heavens.  If  the  siiii 
rises  exactly  in  the  cast  and  sets  in  the 
west,  it  is  the  time  of  the  equinoxes.  If 
the  sunrise  and  sun.set  points  are  farthest 
north,  and  the  sun  at  noonday  is  highesi 
in  the  heavens,  it  is  the  time  of  the  siuie 
nuT  solstice.  If  the  sunrise  and  sunset 
points  are  farthest  .south,  and  the  sun  is 
very  low  in  the  heavens  at  noonday,  it  is 
the  time  of  the  winter  solstice. 


From  Grave  to  Golf 

Ax  English  authority  on  golf  gives  the 
fidlowing  description  of  the  golf-courM’ 
at  Tientsin,  North  China: 

“The  course  i.s  5,244  yard.s.  Mud  and 
sand  greens,  ns  it  i.s  impossible  to  grow 
turf  good  enough  for  green.s.  One  of  the 
most  sporting  courses  in  the  Far  Ihist. 
A large  mud  wall  (30  feet  high)  with 
moat  intersects  the  course  and  is  utilized 
for  hazards  and  elevated  tees.  Groups  of 
Chinese  graves,  consisting  of  mound.s  of 
earth,  sometimes  ten  to  twelve  feet  high, 
[liled  over  the  coffin,  which  is  laid  upo:; 
the  ground,  form  excellent  hazards.  A 
unique  local  by-law  permits  the  lifting 
of  a ball  from  an  open  coffin  without 
penalty.” 


Paper  and  Ink  for  Our  Money 

To  manufacture  and  print  the  ])aper 
money  of  the  United  States  it  i.s  necessary 
to  import  materials  from  various  parts  of 
the  world.  A part  of  the  paper  HIkm-.  for 
instance,  is  linen  rag  from  the  Orient. 
The  silk  that  furnishes  the  strands  thnr 
are  run  through  the  paper  as  a .siifeguard 
against  counterfeiting  comes  from  t'liina 
or  from  Italy.  The  blue  ink  contains  co- 
lialt  from  Canada  or  fJermany.  The  black 
ink  is  said  to  lie  made  at  Niagara  Falls 
from  aetdylene  gas  smok(‘;  and  the  greater 
l>art  of  the  green  ink  is  made  with  wbitt' 
zinc  sulphite,  the  jiroduct  of  (Jerman  in- 
1 dustry.  The  red  e<dor  in  the  seal  is  de- 
rived from  a jiigment  imported  from  Ceii- 
' tral  America. 
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A NEW  NOVEL 

by 

Mrs.  Ward’s  novels,  “Lady  Rose’s 
Daughter,”  “The  Marriage  of  William 
Ashe,”  and  “The  Testing  of  Diana 
Mallory,”  have  been  among  the  most 
successful  of  the  many  famous  serials 
published  in  Harper’s  Magazine. 

MRS. 

TTTTAyfT^TTT^ 

^ Her  new  novel,  which  will  begin 
in  the  May  number  of  Harper’s 
Magazine,  is  a love  story  entitled 

H U Mr HK Y 

The  Coryston  Family 

WARD 

In  this  story  the  distinguished 
author  is  revealed  in  a new  light,  for 
she  has  written  a love  story  pure  and 
simple  whose  heroine  will  rank  as  her 

BEGINS 

most  charming  portrayal  of  young 
womanhood  of  to-day. 

SEVEN  COMPLETE  SHORT  STORIES 

f I Original  from 
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Wells  & Dickey  Company 

The  Wells, & Dickey  Company  with  its 
principal  office  in  Minneapolis  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  hoases  in  the  Middle  West 
dealing  in  farm  mortgages,  municipal  and 
(corporation  bonds. 

Founded  at  Jamestown,  North  Dakota, 
in  1878  by  Edward  P.  Wells  and  the  late 
.\lfred  Dickey,  the  company  has  more  than 
kept  abreast  of  the  big  and  substantial 
growdh  which  has  taken  place  in  the  Ameri- 
can Northwest  since  that  time.  Indeed,  the 
Wells  & Dickey  Company  has  b(^en  a con- 
siderable factor  in  the  development  of  that 
territory  through  the  outside  capital  from 
the  Eastern  States  and  Europe  which  its 
finn,  conservative  policy  has  attracted. 
Beginning  thirty-five  years  ago  making 
•oans  to  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota,  today 
the  field  of  this  company  extends  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Branch 
offices  are  maintained  in  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota; Jamestown,  North  Dakota;  and  Great 
Falls,  Montana. 

With  the  growth  of  its  business  and  the 
e.xtension  of  its  territory  the  Wells  & Dickev 
Company  has  perfected  a system  of  hamci- 
ling  farm  mortgages  which  is  perhaps  un- 
surpassed in  the  clegree  of  safety  which  it 
a.ssurea  the  investor.  The  management  is  in 
the  hands  of  officers  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments, all  stockholders  in  the  company, 
whose  long  experience  enables  them  to 
render  excellent  service,  whether  it  is  to  the 
insurance  company  with  its  millions  to 
invest  or  to  the  savings  depo.sitor  who  wishes 
to  transfer  his  first  one  hundred  dollars  of 
capital  from  the  savings-bank  to  the  higher 
interest  bearing  farm  mortgage. 

l^he  loans  are  made  by  the  W(‘lls  & 
Dickey  Company  with  its  own  funds 
through  its  own  officers  or  its  own  bonded 
corre.spondents  on  improved  farm  lands. 
The  land  covered  by  each  loan  is  inspected 
by  the  company’s  salaried  exjierts.  The 
corps  of  attorneys  in  the  main  office  examine 
the  abstracts  of  title  and  .draw  the  papers. 
Such  care  is  u.sed  in  these  matters  that  the 
company  or  its  cu.stomers  have  never  suf- 
fereci  a loss  through  neglect  of  technical 
details  or  defective  title.  Every  mortgage 
it  offers  is  accomp.anied  by  a guaranty  of 
title  from  the  Wells  & Dickey  Company. 

After  the  sale  of  a mortgage  this  company 
ftels  no  relief  of  responsibility,  but  its  de- 
tailed supervision  includes  se(*ing  that  taxes 
and  insurance  premiunw  are  paid  and  mak- 
ing the  collections  of  principal  and  interest. 
These  latter  are  promptly  remiuH*.t()  (he 
investor  witlmut  e^han^eor  ojf  er  chjti 
so  that  the  LWwH  bT^a"  hil6i^gd| 
give  it  a care  after  purchase.*'' 


A Stone  Age  Banquet 

Doctor  Edouard  Hahn,  an  archa?olo- 
gist  of  Berlin,  and  a member  of  the  An- 
thropological Society,  lately  conceived  the 
original  plan  of  preparing  a banquet  in 
the  manner  of  “ The  Stone  Age.”  'fhere 
were  many  volunteers  to  aid  in  the  work 
of  making  the  proper  preparations  for  the 
unique  function.  It  was  necessary  first 
to  select  an  appropriate  spot  for  the 
dining  - place.  After  many  sites  were 
examined,  it  was  finally  decided  to  hold 
the  bamjuet  ” on  a sand  bank  in  the 
middle  of  the  Danube  River,  far  from 
habitations.  This  was  done  in  order  to 
remove  all  semblqnce  of  the  life  of  to-day, 
and  to  insure  surroundings  that  would 
indicate  a time  when  the  only  habitations 
were  caves,  or  the  shelter  of  trees. 

With  the  sand  bank  as  “ the  table,” 
dishes  and  utensils  were  made  in  models 
of  those  used  in  the  Stone  Age.  Those 
made  of  wood  were  fashioned  in  close 
imitation  of  the  utensils  of  that  age. 

Cabbage  soup  formed  the  first  item  of 
the  menu.  It  was  prepared  in  a wooden 
howl  by  means  of  stones  that  had  been 
first  heated  and  then  thrown  into  the 
water  in  which  the  cabbage  had  been 
placed.  As  fast  as  the  stones  cooled, 
others  were  put  in  to  take  their  place. 
The  cooking  consumed,  of  course,  a much 
greater  time  than  do  modern  methods, 
but  time  was  no  object  to  the  scientists 
on  this  lark. 

Boiled  ‘‘  leg  of  horse  ” came  next.  It 
liad  been  cooked  in  the  same  manner. 
Roast  pork,  cooked  over  the  living  coals, 
and  far  belter  tasting,  the  learned  gentle- 
men said,  tlian  any  offering  of  to-day,  was 
an  important  dish.  Stewed  maize,  cooked 
by  tiie  hot-stone  method,  went  with  the 
pork. 

Turnij)8  were  roasted  in  the  ashes  of 
the  fir?,  the  fire-hardened  part  jerked  away 
and  then  served  steaming  hot.  After  this 
there  was  a dessert  of  dried  berries  and 
wild  honey.  The  banquet  lasted  more 
than  three  hours,  and  when  it  was  over 
and  the  scientists  were  returning  to  their 
homes,  the  guests  all  insisted  that  if  the 
Stone  Age  man  fared  as  well  as  this  he 
had  little  of  which  to  complain  in  the 
matter  of  food. 

During  this  strange  banquet  every  pos- 
sible efl’ort  was  made  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  remob;  age.  The  scientists 
ate  either  witli  their  fingers  or  out  of  the 
bowls  that  were  placed  before  them. 
There  were  no  knives,  no  forks,  no  table- 
cloths, and  no  napkins.  In  fact,  nothing 
in  the  entire  meal  suggested  tlm  table 
uianners  of  to-day.  When  it  became 
necessary  to  turn  any  material  that  was 
being  cooked,  this  was  accomplished  by 
means  of  a pronged  stick.  Not  a bit  of 
metal  was  employed,  either  in  the  cooking 
or  in  the  consumption  of  the  food  that 
day  prepared  for  the  scientists. 


99-  and  999- Year  Leases 

Whence  originated  the  use  of  the  odd 
term  in  leases,  99  or  999  years? 

In  other  days  lessees  and  mortgagees 
in  possession  of  real  estate  for  100  or 
1.000  years  demised  the  same  at  an  an- 
nual rental,  retaining  a reversion  for  the 
last  year  of  the  original  term.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  proceeding  was  to  be  found 
in  the  unwillingness  of  the  under  tenant 
to  become  bound  to  the  performance  of  the 
covenant  contained  in  the  original  grant 
and  also  in  the  importance  to  the  lessor 
of  a reversionary  interest,  without  which, 
under  the  old  English  practice,  he  could 
not  recoVer  his  rent  by  distraint. 

Sometimes  this  reversion  was  for  only 
three  days  or  even  for  only  one  day,  but 
usually  in  long  terms  the  last  year  was 
retained.  Out  of  this  came  the  popular 
notion  that  the  law  provided  this  dis- 
traint and  hence  leases  were  made  for 
99  or  999  years,  when  there  was  no  reason 
whatever  for  any  such  odd  period  of  time. 

In  England  there  was  in  special  cases 
a restraint  on  corporations  or  ecelesi- 
actical  persons  prohibiting  the  demise  of 
lands  belonging  to  them  to  the  impover- 
ishment of  their  successors  for  a term 
heyond  100  years,  and  such  leases  were 
accordingly  made  for  99  years. 


A Valuable  Bug  at  Large 

Not  long  ago  a Washington  scientist,  an 
enthusiastic  student  of  natural  history, 
captured  a fine  specimen  of  beetle.  On 
reaching  home  he.  in  a moment  of  haste, 
pinned  the  beetle  to  a library  table  with 
his  diamond  scarf-pin. 

When  he  returned  to  the  library  from 
his  dinner,  he  found  his  captive  had  got 
loose  and  *was  flying  about  with  the 
diamond  pin  glistening  from  its  back. 

Man  and  bug  made  a rush  for  the  win- 
<low  at  tlie  same  instant.  The  beetle 
lere  first  and  triumjthantly  sailetl 
•ely  eluding  the  scientist’s  out- 
hand.  Neither  bug  nor  pin  has 
I seen. 
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The  Rise  of  the  “ Stovepipe  ” 

The  sliiny  silk  cylindrical  liat,  some- 
times called  “ topper,”  “ high  hat,” 
•*  plug.”  “ high  dicer.”  “ stovepipe,”  or 
“ four-gallon  hat  ” by  the  irreverent,  seems 
fated  to  disappear,  aft<*r  little  more  than 
one  century  of  existence.  In  England, 
the  place  of  its  origin,  it  was  long 
••steemed  the  very  highest  badge  of  re- 
spectability, so  much  admired  that  ’varsity 
crews  rowed  races  and  ’varsity  elevens 
played  cricket  in  correct,  shiny  bell-top- 
pers. To  Americans  who  rememl>er  the 
pleasing  custom  in  frontier  towns  a 
generation  ago  of  shooting  any  high  hat 
full  of  holes  while  it  was  carried  through 
the  street  on  the  head  of  its  owner,  the 
following  bit  of  history  from  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  will  seem  familiar: 

This  form  of  headgear  was  first  seen  in 
London  on  January  15,  175)7.  when  John 
lletherington,  a haberdasher,  emerged  from 
his  shop  in  the  Strand  wearing  a silk  hat, 
and  was  promptly  surrounded  by  an 
astonished  mob  of  such  proportions  that 
he  was  arrested  and  charged  before  the 
Lord  Mayor  with  inciting  to  riot.  The 
ollicer  who  arrested  Hetherington  testified 
tlmt  he  “ appeared  upon  a public  highway 
wearing  upon  his  head  a tall  silk  structure, 
which  he  called  a silk  hat,  having  a shiny 
luster,  and  calculated  to  frighten  timid 
people.  Several  women  fainted  at  the  un- 
usual sight,  while  children  screamed,  dogs 
yelped,  and  a young  son  of  Cordwainer 
Thomas,  who  was  returning  from  a chand- 
ler’s shop,  was  thrown  down  by  the  crowd 
which  hud  collected,  and  had  his  right  arm 
broken.”  The  defendant  pleaded  that  he 
was  merely  exercising  a right,  possessed 
by  every  Englishman,  to  appear  in  any 
headdress  he  chose,  and  liad  not  violated 
any  law.  He  was.  nevertheless,  bound  over 
in  £500  to  keep  the  peace.  This  verdict 
aroused  the  wrath  of  the  Times.  In  its 
issue  of  January  16.  171)7.  the  hat  worn 
by  Iletlierington  is  described  as  “ an  ad- 
vance in  dress  reform,  and  one  which  is 
lK)und,  sooner  or  later,  to  stamp  its  char- 
acter upon  the  entire  community.  The 
new  hat  is  destined  to  work  a revolution 
in  headgear,  and  we  think  the  officers  of 
the  Crown  erred  in  placing  the  defendant 
under  arrest.” 


A Child 

On,  I’m  th’  youngest  king  alive. 

And  yet  1 am  the  oldest,  too. 

And  everybody  tries  to  guess 

Just  what  i want  tliem  all  to  do. 

For  when  they  strike  it  right,  you  see, 

I look  at  them  approvingly. 

But  when  they  put  my  mittens  on 
And  make  my  little  thumb  go  stay 
Off  in  a place  all  by  itself 

Where  it  can’t  watch  the  others  play, 

I hold  it  straight  in  front  of  me 
j And  look  at  it  inquiringly. 

And  when  some  grown-up  grins  and  tries 
'Fo  come  “ make  friends  ” with  little  me, 
There  is  a ramrod  down  my  back 
■ And  I am  on  my  dignity. 

For  I am  giving  lessons  free 
1 On  how’  to  look  reprovingly. 

But  when  a gray-haired  someboily 

Smiles  through  their  shiny  double  eyes. 
And  takes  you  up  real  capably. 

Your  each  and  every  finger  tries 
To  touch  and  solve  the  mystery. 

That’s  why  I look  so  wonderingly. 

And  when  I look  far,  far  away 
At  what  is  in  the  coming  years, 

“ A penny  for  your  thoughts,”  they  say. 
Close  up  to  my  unheeding  ears. 

I look  at  them  indulgently — 

They  wouldn’t  understand,  you  sec. 

Oh,  I’m  th’  wisest  king  alive. 

And  yet  I am  the  simplest,  t(X), 

The  secrets  all  wrapped  up  in  me 
Are  guessed  at  reverently  by  you : 

The  things  revealed  to  my  blue  eyes, 

But  hidden  deeply  from  the  wise, — 
They  were  entrusted  just  to  me 
And  to  one  other,  don’t  you  see. 

Marie  Louise  To.\ipkins. 


Our  Unstable  Earth 

It  is  held  that  the  axis  of  tlie  earth 
is  not  tixeil  in  direction,  but  that  it  swings 
round  in  such  a way  as  to  cause  tiie 
Xorth  Pole  itself  to  revolve  once  in  every 
fourteen  months  round  a circle  ten  yards 
in  diameter. 

It  is  evident,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties, that  such  a “wobbling”  of  the 
earth’s  axis  of  rotation,  small  as  it  may 
he.  mu.st  produce  some  effect  upon  the 
level  of  the  ocean  at  its  shores,  and 
examination  of  the  very  careful  records 
ivliich  havt>  been  kejit  for  jpany  years  of 
tile  heigbt  of  tlie  tide  jTn  Tlie_i'anal  a_t 


Helderr^ifV'll-qHitnd.  [has  ii'en jiJfdifc fiiu’  ilf-T 
purfiose  <>f ' ffe’tiTiiiiiiifig  IWuSliflLluVh 
effect  could  be  perceived.  The  result  CLs 


THE  RCXJSTER-:  “Rich?  I should  say  so!  He  made  a fortvme  selling 
anti-fat  to  the  turkeys.” 


In  answer  to  your  demand 
our  engineers  have  built 
a “More  Mileage”  Tire 


Perfect  3-Point  Rim  Contact 

Our  Engineers  have  built  up 
and  torn  down  thousands  of  ex- 
perimental tires  to  give  you  a 
road- resisting  More  Mileage 

Tire — a tire  in  which  each  thread  of 
fabric  and  every  ounce  of  rubber  would 
be  combined  to  give  you  the  greatest 
strength  and  resistance — and  the  result  is 

Perfect  3-Point  Rim  Contact. 

Diamond  IcliiKih  iTircs 

made  of  Vitalized  Rubber 

Our  Chemists  discovered  how  to  get  a 
flint-like  rubber  thatretainsall  theyoung, 
lusty  vigor  of  the  pure  gum,  with  no  loss  of 
elasticity — ^Vitalized  Rubber. 

Add  to  these  advantages  the  No- Pinch 
Safety  Flap  for  inner  tube  protection,  and, 
if  you  wish,  the  now  famous  Diamond  Safety 
(Squeegee)  Tread,  and  you  have  the  ideal 
More  Mileage  Tire  you  have  demanded. 

So  this  time  buy  Diamond  Vitalized 
Rubber  Tires — you  can  get  them  Cross  section  of  Diamond 

to  fit  your  rims  at  any  of  the  Safety  Tread  Tire 
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The  Whittier  Inn 

Sea  Gate-New  York  Harbor 


An  Ideal  Hotel  Home 


for  Summer — Open  from 
May  to  November 

The  Inn  is  situateil  in  n private 
park  maintained  by  the  local  cottage 
communify. 

Room.s  with  private  bath  and  porc-h. 

Rooms  arc  available  in  nearby 
cottages  to  tho.se  who  prefer  them, 
service  and  privileges  of  the  Inn  being 
the  .same. 

Entire  cottages  (including  I[<>»  -I 
Service)  may  be  Ica.sed  for  the  season. 

clean  broad  beach  with  ample 
bathing  facilities.  Tenni.s,  ba.seball, 
rowing  and  sailing. 

Private  boat  .service  to  and  from 
New  York  f'ity.  .\lso  frequent  train 
service  to  Brooklyn. 

Telephone  Garage 


A Delightful  Place — Just  45  Minutes 
Private  Boat  from  New  York 
SkJiales  and  Booklet  Upon  Application 


The  Story  of  the 
Other  Wise  Man 


By 

HENRY  van  DYKE 
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has  been  prepared.  Out  of  one  little  detail 
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Christmas  lesson. 
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the  examination  showed  that  the  averagr 
level  of  the  water  had  varied  with  great 
regularity,  in  a recurring  period  of  four- 
teen months,  ever  since  the  tide  recorUi 
were  begun  in  1851. 

The  inference  is  that  this  regular 
change  of  level  must  be  due  to  the  swing- 
ing round  of  the  axis  of  the  earth.  The 
amount  by  which  the  level  changes — a 
little  less  than  five-eighths  of  an  inch— 
also  corresponds  to  the  calculated  change 
tliat  should  result  from  the  supposed 
cause. 

A curious  result  of  the  slow  changes  of 
level  proceeding  at  various  points  of  the 
earth’s  surface  has  been  pointed  out  by  a 
memlicr  of  the  Geographical  Survey’  of 
Canada.  This  is  a gradual  tipping  up  of 
the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay,  as  if  some 
gigantic  power  were  engaged  in  an  at 
tempt  to  empty  that  great  l)a8in  of  water 
into  the  adjoining  sea.  One  of  the  earliest 
indications  of  what  was  going  on  came  to 
the  attention  of  the  officers  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  when  they  found  that  the 
water  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  where 
their  posts  are  stationed  was  gradually 
getting  sliallow^er  and  navigation  const*- 
quently  becoming  more  difficult.  Exami- 
nation showed  that  the  shore  was  lined 
with  old  beaches  of  sand  and  gravel  lying 
as  high  as  fifty  feet  or  more  above’ the 
present  level  of  the  hay.  When  Hendrik 
Hudson,  in  1610,  discovered  the  great  body 
of  water  that  bears  his  name,  he  wintered 
with  his  ships  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
hay  in  a harbor  that  has  now  disap- 
|)carcd.  or  at  least  has  been  so  far  drained 
off  as  no  longer  to  he  recognizable  from 
his  description. 


Bottle  Brokers 

Since  the  edict  of  June  6.  185)4.  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  vodka,  that  fiery  drink 
in  which  most  Russians  delight,  has  bi'en 
controlled  by  the  government.  Of  the 
50.000  places  engaged  in  the  vodka  traflic 
in  European  Russia  more  than  one-lialf 
are  conducted  by  the  state  under  the  direct 
.supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Finanw. 
Most  of  the  employees  in  the  government 
vodka  shops  are  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  deceased  oflicials  of  the  state.  Tlie.'ic 
shops  are  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner 
and  no  drinking  is  permitted  on  the 
premi.ses.  The  fact  that  a charge  ranging 
from  one  cent  to  nine  cents  is  made  for 
the  bottle  in  which  the  vodka  is  sold  has 
given  rise  to  a strange  business.  Bottle 
brokers,  as  they  are  called,  haunt  the 
neighhorhooil  of  the  vodka  shops,  watching 
for  some  tliirstv  person  who  needs  tlie 
loan  of  one  or  two  kopecks  (a  half  a cent 
or  a cent)  with  which  to  make  the  pur- 
chase of  a bottle  of  the  desired  beverage. 
Perhaps  the  luiyer  lias  but  six  kopecks, 
and  he  reipiires  eight  to  get  a bottle  of 
vodka;  the  “broker”  lends  him  the  two 
ko|M>ck8  to  make  up  the  desired  amount, 
and,  after  the  receptacle  has  l>een  drained 
under  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  broker,  tlie 
bottle  is  turned  over  to  him.  He  takes  it 
1-aek  to  the  shop  and  sells  it  for  three 
kopecks,  thus  making  a profit  of  one  ko- 
peck. In  Moscow  and  St.  Petershurg  there 
are  hundreds  of  men  who  earn  a living  at 
this  strange  trade. 


The  Author  of  “ Fair  Harvard  ” 

A Proposed  Memorial 

Few  of  the  many  who  have  heard  the 
strains  of  “ Fair  Harvard.”  the  distinctive 
song  of  Harvard  University,  know  the 
name  of  the  author.  The  words  were  writ- 
t«‘ii  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Gilman,  born  in 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  1791,  who  was  grail- 
uated  freun  Harvard  College  in  1811. 
studied  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
and  was  settled  over  the  ehurcli  in  Charles- 
ton. S.  C..  in  1815),  where  he  served  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  He  was  asked  to  write 
the  iiymn  for  the  hi-ceiit<‘iiiiiHl  of  the 
university  in  I8.'J6,  and  composed  the 
poem  known  as  “ Fair  Harvard.” 

Ilia  memory  is  to  he  honored  now  hy 
the  cstahlishmcnt  of  a Samuel  Cilnian 
Memorial  Room  in  the  tower  of  his 
cluircli,  which  was  built  in  1774.  and  re- 
modeled under  his  ministry.  An  appeal 
has  been  issued  to  Harvard  alumni,  who 
can  obtain  further  information  from 
Walter  B.  Wilbur.  E.sq.,  35  Broad  Street. 
Charleston,  South  Carolina. 


The  Color  of  War-ships 

The  color  which  war-shi|>s  shall  Ix’ 
painted  has  long  been  the  subject  of  niml' 
study'  and  ■ - ' iv<  rsy,  the  object  being  to 
make  then  hi' isihle  as  possible.  Sinec 
DO."),  Eng  ! (I  ' ! - adopted  a neutral  color 
mixed  wilii  tli-  v.  lite  of  zinc  and  a smoky 
black,  af.jii  x.iii  iling  to  the  color  used  on 
American  h * f ‘ !»' -nips.  .Tapaiiese  and  Ru**' 
^iaii  'm  ss  fr0'rf-|paint4'd  in  the  same  way 
hut  with  .1  .■.■liii  what  hriglitt'r  tone.  Those 
le  darker,  while  thase  of 
)Bt  blue.  . 
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Secretary  Bryan  in  California 

''The  good  minister  fears  no  undertaking  which  he  k^^ows  to  be  for  the  public  good,  . . . There 

should  be  a great  distance  between  the  authority  of  the  minister  and  that  of  the  prince.” — THOUGHTS  OF 
A Statesman. 


WHATEVER  may  be  the  outcome  of  Sec- 
retary Bryan’s  visit  to  California  as  the 
official  representative  of  the  President, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  beneficial  effect 
of  the  delay  imposed  upon  the  legislature  of 
that  somewhat  bumptious  commonwealth  and  of 
the  breathing-spell  afforded  supersensitive  Japan. 
To  that  extent,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Wilson  has  re- 
trieved his  original  inadvertent  error  in  tacitly 
conceding  the  inability  of  the  federal  government 
to  interfere  in  matters  of  state  legislation.  Doubt- 
less Mr.  Bryan  is  now  being  put  to  his  boots  to 
reconcile  his  mere  presence  in  Sacramento  with 
the  President’s  injudicious  declaration,  no  less 
than  with  his  own  explicit  denunciation,  in  the 
Baltimore  platform,  of  “the  efforts  of  our  op- 
ponents to  deprive  the  states  of  - any  of  the  rights 
reserved  to  them  ” as  “ usurpation.”  Had  he  fore- 
seen the  present  difficult  situation,  he  would  hardly 
have  insisted  so  strongly  that  “there  is  no  twi- 
light zone  between  the  nation  and  the  state.”  That 
there  is  such  a zone  has  now  become  painfully  and 
exasperatingly  manifest. 

The  whole  question  with  respect  to  Japan  and 
California  resolves  into  an  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution,  which  thus  far  for  political  reasons 
our  governing  authorities  have  avoided.  It  is  idle 
to  attemi)t,  as  many  are  now  doing,  to  dismiss 
contention  by  referring  to  all  treaties  as  “ the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land.”  The  fact,  of  course,  as 
explicitly  set  forth  in  the  Constitution,  is  that  only 
such  treaties  as  are  “ made  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States”  have  any  binding  force 
whatsoever.  Where  that  authority  begins  and  ends 
has  never  been  determined  by  any  competent  tri- 
bunal. The  only  certainty  is  that  all  powers  “ not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  resen'od  to 
the  states  re.spcctively  or  to  the  people,”  and  that 
authority  to  regulate  the  disposition  of  lands  has 
never  been  so  delegated. 

Nevertheless  the  courts  over  and  over  again  have 
held  it  to  be  a fundamental  principle  that,  since 
the  nation  alone  is  empowered  to  treat  with  for- 
eign countries,  the  scope  of  its  authority  cannot 
be  subjectecl  to  limitations  which  would  impair  the 
efficiency  of  its  acts.  Secretary  Bayard  made  an 
odd  distinction  with  respect  to  this  very  matter 
in  his  note,  June  15,  1886,  reading  as  follows: 


Were  the  question,  whether  a treaty  provision  which 
gives  to  aliens  rights  to  real  estate  in  the  states,  to 
come  up  now  for  the  first  time,  grave  doubts  might  he 
entertained  as  to  how  far  such  a treaty  would  be  con- 
stitutional. A treaty  is.  it  is  true,  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  only  a law  imposed 
by  the  federal  government,  and  subject  to  all  the 
limitations  of  other  law*rHi|a posed  by  theisame  au- 
j|thorit3Qj  j ■.injU>rn^|^iml|||Q|)j|ndj^TQt|c|^nited 


States  to  the  contracting  powers,  it  may  be  munici- 
pally  inoperative  because  it  deals  with  matters  in  the 
states  as  to  which  the  federal  government  has  no  power 
to  deal. 

That  a treaty,  however,  can  give  to  aliens  such 
rights  has  been  repeatedly  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States;  and.  consequently,  how- 
ever much  hesitation  there  might  be  as  to  advising 
a new  treaty  containing  such  provisions,  it  is  not  open 
to  this  department  to  deny  that  the  treaties  now  in 
existence  giving  rights  to  this  class  of  aliens  may,  in 
their  municipal  relations,  be  regarded  as  operative  in 
the  states. 

Coming  from  a pronounced  advocate  of  state 
rights  and  Secretary  of  State  under  President 
Cleveland,  this  definition  would  seem  to  have  a 
force  almost  binding  upon  the  Democratic  party 
until  rejected  by  the  courts.  Under  it,  clearly 
the  claim  of  California  of  a right  to  deprive  aliens 
of  rights  in  real  estate  upon  the  ground  that  other 
states  have  already  done  so  would  be  disallowed, 
since  the  treaty  with  which  such  an  act  would 
conflict  is  already  in  existence.  The  nicety  of  the 
distinction  is  apparent;  it  might  or  might  not  be 
sustained;  but  it  certainly  does  seem  to  bo  a i)ity 
that  Secretary  Bryan  is  virtually  barred  from 
using  it,  with  the  authority  of  his  distinguished 
Democratic  predecessor,  by  the  declaration  in  the 
platform  drawn  by  himself  and  by  President  Wil- 
son’s unguarded  utterance. 

Apparently  the  only  weapon  left  to  Secretary 
Bryan  in  his  difficult  undertaking  is  mor'al  suasion. 
In  this  he  will  derive  great  assistance  from  Presi- 
dent Wilson’s  tactful  and  almost  compelling  ap- 
peal to  the  people  of  California  to  “ leave  un- 
touched the  international  obligations  of  the  United 
States.”  It  seems  veU-aigh  incredible  that  patri- 
otic citizens  of  any  would  disregard  so  frank 
and  earnest  an  entreaty  from  their  President.  But 
California  has  always  regarded  herself  as  more  or 
less  a thing  apart,  is  nearly  as  disdainful  of  her 
Eastern  neighbors  as  of  Japan  itself,  and,  unhap- 
pily, at  the  moment  seems  to  be  quite  under  the 
domination  of  the  arrant  demagogue,  TTiram  John- 
son, who  formerly  opposed  the  very  laws  which  he 
now  advocates  in  resp^mse  to  the  demand  of  labor 
unions  and  who  makes  himself  ridiculous  by  blat- 
ting  about  the  sta^  rights  which  he  i)er8istently 
derided  during  the  jent  campaign. 

The  lack  of  real  nt  -d  of  the  proposed  legislation 
appears  from  the  government  reports.  The  Jap- 
anese in  California  to-day  own  a little  less  than 
13,000  acres  of  land,  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of 
tlie  agricultural  area  the  state,  and  an  increase 
since  1009  of  something  less  than  2,000  acres.  The 
Japanese  lease  17,600j  acres,  a decrease  since  1909 
of  2.700  acres.  In  bther  words,  Japanese  agri- 
cultural activity  in  California  is  represented  b.y 
less  than  one-third  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
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arable  land  of  the  state,  and,  counting  ownership 
and  leaseholds,  they  cultivate  nearly  a thousand 
acres  less  to-day  than  they  did  three  years  ago. 
Nevertheless,  we  would  not  put  undue  stress  upon 
this  phase  of  the  situation.  Under  no  circum- 
stances would  we  uphold  outside  interference  with 
the  people  of  a state  in  judging  the  require- 
ments of  their  own  communities.  The  question 
is  much  broader  than  that.  It  involves  the  moral, 
rather  than  a mere  technical,  right  of  a member 
of  the  sisterhood  of  states  to  enact  legislation  in- 
volving international  relations  in  the  face  of  op- 
posing sentiment  and  material  interests  of  fort.y 
other  commonwealths.  President  R(M)SEVElt  went 
too  far  when  he  declared  in  his  annual  message 
of  1906  that  “ in  the  matter  now  before  me  affect- 
ing the  Japanese  everything  that  is  within  my 
power  to  do  will  be  done,  and  all  forces,  military 
and  civil,  of  the  United  States  which-I  may  law- 
fully employ  will  be  so  employed”;  but  the  result 
indicated  that  ho  knew  his  people  and  confirmed 
his  judgment  of  the  need  of  meeting  truculence 
with  truculence.  President  Taft  achieved  the 
same  end  by  methods  which,  though  moderate  and 
becoming,  were  none  the  less  firm  and  meaningful. 

That  President  Wilson  wdll  maintain  with 
equal  resolution  whatever  position  he  may  find 
himself  compelled  to  assume  as  a consequence  of 
Secretary  Bryan’s  mediation  may  be  taken  for 
granted.  Barring  his  preliminary  slip,  which  lent 
undue  encouragement  to  the  ranters,  every  step 
he  has  taken  in  the  affair  deserves  heart.y  com- 
mendation. It  was  quite  right  and  proper  to 
manifest  consideration  for  and  faith  in  the  people 
themselves.  It  was  i)rudent  to  provide  a breathing- 
spell  for  all  concerned.  And  we  are  disposed  to 
believe  that  it  will  prove  to  have  been  wise  to  give 
full  rein  to  Mr.  Bryan’s  unfermented  diplomacy, 
while  making  it  perfectly  clear  that  he  himself 
holds  in  reserve  all  of  the  authority  conferred  upon 
a President  of  the  Ignited  States,  and  a free  hand 
to  act  as  circumstances  may  require.  No  par- 
tisanship or  prejudice  should  deter  any  citizen 
from  standing  squarely  behind  his  Chief  Magis- 
trate in  a contingency  of  this  kind  in  an.v  event, 
but  the  reason  for  upholding  his  hands  is  en- 
hanced tremendously  when  he  evinces  the  sagacity, 
caution,  and  tolerance  which  so  far  Mr.  Wilson 
has  shown  in  a marked  degree. 

There  will  be  no  war.  Japan  is  in  no  condition 
to  fierht.  All  the  more  reason,  then,  for  especial 
consideration,  for  increased  friendliness,  and  for 
cordial  co-operation  in  her  every  endeavor  not 
only  to  allay  friction  with  this  Republic,  but  to 
insure  tranquillity  among  her  own  unduly  sensi- 
tive and  somewhat  turbulent  population. 

Good  luck  to  Mr.'ilijiSvir^^^l 

PENN  STATE 
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More  Clay  Feet 

Oh  dearl  oh  dear!  Can  it  be  possible  that 
Robert  M.  La  Follette  is  getting  his  political 
ideals  mixed  up  with  loaves  and  fishes?  The 
thought  seems  incredible,  and  yet  — well,  what 
about  this? 

On  April  12th  Brother  La  Follette  sounded  a 
most  alarming  tocsin  over  his  own  kurlj'ku  sig- 
nature on  the  front  page  of  his  paper.  He  had 
detected  ‘‘The  System  at  Work,”  and  thus  en- 
titled his  piece.  It  was  all  about  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  John  Skelton  Williams  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury".  “ Until  a few  days  ago,” 
he  wrote,  plaintively,  “ it  was  oflBcially  announced 
that  Robert  Wooley,  of  Virginia,  would  be  ap- 
pointed.” We  never  heard  of  Mr.  Wooley,  but  we 
cheerfully  accept  Mr.  La  Follette’s  assurance 
that  he  is  “an  able,  scholarly  gentleman,”  and 
free  from  all  entangling  alliances.  But  it  seems 
that  Mr.  Wooley  had  criticized  Mr.  C.  C.  Glover, 
the  pugnacious  president  of  the  Riggs  National 
Bank.  Consequently,  declared  Senator  La  Fol- 
i.ette,  “ either  Mr.  Gi.over  or  some  one  with  like 
interests  persuaded  President  Wilson  to  appoint 
John  Skelton  Williams.”  And  he,  in  the  vigi- 
lant Senator’s  view,  is  the  limit.  Sarcastically  he 
continues : 

Mr.  Wir.LiAMS  has  qualifications  wliich  would  be 
recognized  anywliere  in  Wall  Street  as  admirably  fit- 
ting him  for  this  i>osition.  He  is  a member  of  the 
iletropolitan  (Millionaires’)  Club  of  Sixtieth  Street, 
New  York.  He  organized  the  Seaboard  Airline  Railway 
System  and  was  its  president  from  1899  to  1904.  On 
tlie'  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Airline,  Mr.  Williams 
is  associated  with  H.  Clay  Pimce,  Nobman  B.  Ream, 
B.  F.  Yoakum,  and  other  System  representatives. 

And  then  the  inevitable  warning,  worthy  of 
Brother  Bryan  before  he  donned  the  muzzle  of 
officialdom.  “It  is  believed,”  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette concluded,  “ that  President  Wilson  has  been 
imposed  upon.  Let  him  beware  of  such  influences. 
The  special  interests  never  sleep.  They  have  their 
friends  in  every  department.  Many  of  them  are 
known.  They  should  all  be  hunted  down  and  out. 
But  it  will  avail  little  to  turn  out  one  man  with 
special-interest  connections  only  to  appoint  another 
with  like  affiliations  in  his  place.” 

All  this  was  as  usual — characteristic  and  con- 
sistent. But  lo!  see  what  happened!  Brother  La 
Follette’s  piece  appeared  on  April  12th.  Four 
(lays  later  the  papers  contained  the  following 
despatch : 

Washington,  April  15. — There  was  unusual  interest 
to-day  in  the  conference  at  the  White  House  between 
President  Wilson  and  Senator  La  Follette.  After 
giving  indirect  but  valuable  support  to  Mr.  Wilson  in 
the  Presidential  campaign  Senator  La  Follette  let  it 
bo  known  that  he  would  support  President- Wilson  in 
all  proposals  for  progressive  legislation,  but  recently 
the  Senator  has  attacked  the  administration  in  his 
magazine,  especially  on  account  of  the  appointment 
of  John  Skelton  William.s  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  He  charged  the  appointment  was  satis- 
factory to  the  “ system.” 

At  the  close  of  the  interview  it  was  said  the  Presi- 
dent had  asked  Senator  La  Follette  to  go  to  the 
White  House  to  discuss  matters  of  mutual  interest. 
Dne  subject  was  the  appointment  of  Federal  officers 
in  Wisconsin.  The  President  followed  a custom  he 
has  established  of  consulting  Republican  Senators. 
Senator  IjA  Foixette  also  conferred  with  Secretary 
^IcAdoo  to-day. 

Now  mark ! One  subject  discussed  was  “ the 
appointment  of  Federal  officers  in  Wisconsin,”  and 
then  the  Senator  went  across  the  street  and  “ con- 
ferred with  Secretary  McAdoo.”  Presumably 
John  Skelton  was  out. 

Now  why  the  distinction  invidious?  Is  not  Mr. 
Mt;Aix>o  also  a member  of  “the  Metropolitan 
(Millionaires’)  Club  of  Sixtieth  Street,  New 
York”?  And  if  poor  John  Skelton  has  been 
really  contaminated  by  association  with  Mr.  Pierce, 
Mr.  Ream,  and  Mr.  Yoaki  m,  what  does  the  worthy 
Senator  suspect  may  have  happened  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Aix)o  during  some  years  of  intimate  relations  with 
his  directors?  Did  Mr.  La  Follette  never  hear 
of  Anthony  N.  Brady,  the  “traction  magnate”; 
of  .Tohn  G.  McCullocgh,  notoriously  a capitalist; 
of  Pliny  Fisk,  the  hanker;  and,  sakes  alive!  of 
Elheut  H.  Gary,  president  of  the  great  steel  cor- 
])or:itiou?  Or  luul  he  not  heard  that  they  wore 
diivetors  of  Mr.  McAnoo’s  tunnel  company? 

La!  la!  Suppose  Mr.  McAooo  were  Assistant 
Soeretary  irilhout  patronage,  and  Mr.  Williams 
Secretary  irilh  patronage.  Which  then  would  Sen- 
ator La  Foi.i.ktte  he  eondeinning  and  which  “con- 
ferring with  ” about  “ Federal  offices  in  Wis- 
consin ”? 

Is  Battling  Bob  a humbug,  too?  Pshaw! 

Too  Bad 

It  was  hard  luck-^mv to-Jiave  a fire 
jus^'i^ji. i|repaj^ig  I'O'l  ^ 


Wineless 

Mr.  Bryan  has  explained  about  the  wineless 
dinner  he  gave  to  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Bryce 
and  seven  other  ambassadors  and  their  wives. 
Seeing  that  this  important  diplomatic  news  was 
out,  he  admitted  that  it  was  true,  and  disclosed  that 
he  told  his  guests  that  he  and  Mrs.  Bryan  had 
been  teetotalers  from  their  youth  and  their  parents 
before  them,  and  had  “ never  served  liquor  at  their 
table  ” ; and  that  when  he  took  office  under  Presi- 
dent W1L.SON  he  asked  him  whether  failure  to  serve 
wine  would  be  an  embarrassment  to  the  administra- 
tion, and  Mr.  Wilson  cheerfully  left  that  to  his 
discretion,  and  he  decided  that  it  wouldn’t.  So 
he  gave  the  ambassadors  nothing  to  drink  but 
water  and  a certain  bubbling,  purple  fluid — so  the 
papers  say — made  of  unintoxicating  grape  juice. 
And  Mr.  Bryan  said  he  never  spent  a more  enjoy- 
able evening  than  that  one  with  the  ambassadors 
thus  liquidated. 

Surely  that  was  very  creditable  to  all  con- 
cerned; to  Mr.  Bryan  as  an  entertainer  who  is 
independent  of  stimulants,  and  to  the  eight  am- 
bassadors and  their  wives,  as  cheerful  riders  on 
the  water-wagon.  To  be  sure  such  entertainment 
could  not  embarrass  the  administration!  Far 
otherwise!  But  Mr.  Bryan  must  remember  that 
he  is  himself  a great  and  powerful  stimulant,  and 
that  though  his  watered  guests,  stimulated  by  him, 
might  be  happy  and  responsive,  the  guests  of  less 
gifted  hosts  might  welcome  the  mellowing  effect 
of  a few  swallows  of  wine.  There  rises  in  the 
memory  the  far-away  figure  of  an  illustrious  Demo- 
cratic statesman  coming  in  his  evening  clothes  to 
his  own  sideboard  in  his  own  house  in  Wash- 
ington, and  proceeding  rapidly  and  with  a smile 
to  wet  his  own  whistle  with  his  own  fluids,  before 
going  down  to  the  White  House  to  dine  with 
President  Hayes.  A few  years  later  that  states- 
man filled  the  place  that  Mr.  Bryan  now  holds. 
We  respectfully  offer  his  example  to  the  good  am- 
basasdors. 

ReUef 

Thank  goodness  Mr.  Bryan’s  parents  were  not 
prejudiced  against  the  use  of  forks. 

The  Report  on  the  Tariff  Bill 

Does  anybody  read  a committee  report  on  a tariff 
bill?  Those  who  reply  to  it,  perhaps,  but  precious 
few  others.  Of  course,  too,  many  of  us  glance 
through  the  Associated  Press  report.  But  prac- 
tically none  of  us  consider  at  all  the  carefully  pre- 
pared statement  which  usually  accompanies  such 
a measure  as  the  Underwood  bill,  now  at  last  fully 
launched  on  its  difficult  couree  through  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress. 

Really,  we  wish  there  might  be  an  exception  in 
this  instance.  It  is  too  much,  no  doubt,  to  expect 
any  wide  reading  of  the  whole  of  the  Underwood 
report,  but  there  are  certain  paragraphs  which  are 
not  only  worth  reading,  but  actually  readable. 
Bastiat  himself  wouldn’t  be  ashamed  of  them.  It 
is  two  to  one  that  fifty  years  from  now  college  boys 
will  have  to  read  them  along  with  Hamilton’s 
Report  on  Manufactures  and  the  Walker  report 
of  1896. 

We  refer  particularly  to  the  paragraphs  on  the 
Cost  of  Production  Theory,  on  the  Democratic 
Platform  Pledges,  on  the  Competitive  Tariff  Theory, 
on  Ad  Valorem  Duties,  ou  Our  Tariff  Relations 
with  Other  Countries,  and  on  the  “Dumping” 
Clause.  If  Mr.  McComrs  and  his  committee  have 
the  money  they  would  do  well  to  circulate  this 
matter  as  widely  as  iiossih.'c,  for  it  is  the  clearest 
and  strongest  statement  yet  made  of  the  Demo- 
cratic contention  concerning  the  tariff  as  it  affects 
the  precise  conditions  now  existing  in  this  country; 
also  the  fairest,  for  it  docs  not  in  ihe  least  pre- 
tend that  an  honest  tariff,  built  on  sound  prin- 
ciples, will  not  necessitate  some  changes  from  the 
conditions  brought  alxint  by  dishonest  tariffs  built 
on  unsound  prineiplfjs.  “To  protect  profits,”  it 
frankly  declares,  “ of  nece  dty  means  to  protect 
inefficiency,”  and  it  as  fra?  V proclaims  that  the 
party  in  power  will  no  Ion  protect  inefficiency 
at  the  cost  of  the  vast  uajority  of  American 
citizens. 

Nobody  is  asked  to  dfoclve  himself.  The  hill 
proposes  a great  change  in  the  ooonomic  ]>olicy  of 
this  country,  and  the  report  gives  candidly  and 
clearly  the  reasons  for  it.  In  our  judgment,  they 
are  sufficient,  convincing,  overwhelming.  Th  ; ‘ 
are  only  two  serious  doubts  about  the  matter.  ' 'lu' 
is  whctlu’r  the  American  people  will  take  the  iioic 
and  trouble  to  undorstaiid  those  reasons;  th.  f i> 
to  say,  to  comprehend  th<ur  actual  situation  in 
respect  of  the  tariff.  Tin-  other  is  whotl  or  I’l  ■ 
men  and  intere.sts  that  pr.itit  by  our  pre.v,  -,r  un 
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sound  policy  will  have  money  and  guile  enough 
to  accomplish,  by  hook  or  crook,  some  miscarriage 
of  this  promising  endeavor  to  adopt  the  right  policy. 

As  the  bill  goes  on  its  way  we  hope  to  point  out 
some  of  the  specific  injustices  and  absurdities  it 
aims  to  correct.  The  main  fact  at  present  to  be 
emphasized  is  the  fact  of  its  fundamental  wisdom 
and  righteousness. 

“Schedule  K” 

President  Takt  was  likable  in  many  ways,  but 
we  like  him  best  as  the  Republican  party’s  enfant 
terrible.  There  was  something  of  the  hand  of 
Providence  in  the  train  of  events,  including 
Roosevelt,  which  forced  that  party  to  make  a man 
so  incapable  of  shrewd  insincerity  its  President 
and  spokesman.  Think  of  a man  in  that  position 
actually  telling  the  truth  when  he  came  to  explain 
why  the  wool  and  woolen  schedule  remained  un- 
changed in  the  Payne  bill! 

Yet  Taft  did  it,  in  these  words : 

Mr.  Payne,  in  the  House,  and  Mr.  Aldrich,  in  the 
Senate,  although  both  favored  reduction  in  the  scheil- 
ule,  found  that  in  the  Republican  party  (italics  ours) 
the  interests  of  the  wool-growers  in  the  far  West  and 
the  interests  of  the  woolen  manufacturers  in  the  East 
and  in  other  states,  reflected  through  their  repn^- 
sentatives  in  Congress,  was  sufficiently  strong  to  de- 
feat any  attempt  to  change  the  woolen  tariff,  and 
that  had  it  been  attempted  it  would  have  beaten  the 
bill  reported  from  either  committee. 

We  again  run  across  this  famous  passage  from 
the  Winona  speech  in  a fairly  competent  article 
in  the  Century,  reciting  the  history  of  the  wool 
and  woolen  schedule  from  1865  to  the  present  day. 
That  history  must  surely,  by  this  time,  he  known 
to  all  intelligent  Americans — the  original  bargain 
between  the  shepherds  and  the  weavers,  the  way 
it  has  been  kept  through  their  joint  agent,  the 
Republican  party,  and  the  way  we  Americans  have 
paid  the  costs  every  time  we  have  bought  cloth  or 
clothing  with  a shred  of  wool  in  it. 

The  plain  facts  are  that  it  has  made  us  pay, 
for  half  a century,  about  two  prices  for  all  our 
woolen  and  worsted  and  shoddy  clothing;  that  it 
has  taxed  the  rough  woolens  of  the  American 
laborer  far  higher  than  the  worsteds  of  wealthy 
Americans;  that  it  has  not  raised  the  wages  of 
laborers  in  the  industries  it  protects;  that  the 
wealthy,  heads  of  those  industries  and  the  Repub- 
lican party  have  been  its  sole  beneficiaries;  and 
thatf  it  has  been  the  source  of  unmeasured  cor- 
ruption in  our  politics. 

If  the  ITnderwood  bill  in  its  final  form  does 
nothing  but  make  an  end  of  the  long  iniquity  of 
Schedule  K,  it  w’ill  be  worth  all  the  trouble  it  has 
cost  to  elect  a Congress  willing  to  pass  it. 

On  the  Starboard  Side 

Our  semi-weokly  Secretary  of  tbe  Xavy. — The  Herald. 

Don’t  you  mean  semi-daily  or  perchance  just 
semi? 

A “ Feeler  ” on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Question 

Somebody  at  Washington  gave  last  week  to  the 
Associated  Press  a very  vague  outline  of  the 
probable  character  of  somebody’s  bill  to  reform 
the  banking  and  currency  system.  Some  of  tlie 
papers,  however,  take  what  is  announced  as  an 
indication  of  the  ideas  of  Representative  Glass. 
prospective  chairman  of  the  House  committee  on 
the  subject  discussed;  others  take  it  as  emanating 
from  “ the  administration.”  The  name  of  Sen- 
ator Amen,  chairman  of  of  tlie  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  is  also  vaguely  associ- 
ated with  the  outgiving. 

However,  there  is  nothing  really  mj'sterious 
about  the  article — and  nothing  really  culpable.  It 
is  simply  a “feeler,”  put  out  to  test  public  senti- 
ment, through  the  newspapers,  on  the  tentative 
plans  of  those  most  concerned  in  the  framing  of 
an  administration  plan  of  banking  and  currency 
legislation.  The  practice  of  putting  out  such 
feelers  is  well  established  in  Washington.  Roose- 
velt used  it  constantly,  in  reference  to  appoint- 
ments as  well  as  measures. 

We  trust  the  press  will  respond  to  this  one  fully 
and  candidly.  It  may  thereby  give  courage  to  the 
gentlemen  particularly  •engaged  with  this  great 
matter,  and  courage  is  what  they  need.  Mr.  Glass, 
for  instance,  seems  to  have  some  sensible  notions 
about  his  subje-et.  We  trust  the  press  will  help 
him  to  sec  that  he  and  his  associates  on  the  job 
will  be  wise  to  trust  the  intelligence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  not  to  be  deterred  from  doing 
T o best  tlu>y  can  by  fear  of  the  ignoranee 
j’.'id  iirejudice  of  the  electorates.  As  a matter  of 
t'aet.  we  have  not  observed  as  yet  any  very  foolish 
eoninuMit  on  th('  feeler  as  it  stands.  On  the  whojk*, 
we  are  of  opiiiioii.  tliat.  if  th(>  ]>arty  in  power  fails 
to  jiass  a good  h^llllStW’  SiutrSilrteney  hill  it  will 
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fail  from  the  incompetence  or  timidity  of  its  own 
leaders  rather  than  from  any  insuperable  stupidity 
of  “the  people”  on  the  subject.  We  believe  that 
at  present  very  few  Americans  out  of  iwlitics  are 
obsessed  with  impossible  notions  about  public 
finance.  The  trouble  is  that  so  many  politicians 
are  obsessed  with  the  notion  that  the  American 
people  are  so  obsessed. 

We  Consent  to  Be  “Felt" 

So  far  as  we  can  make  out  from  the  article  in 
question,  the  inchoate  plan  looks  to  the  establish- 
ment of  some  fifteen  regional  reserve  banks, 
presumably  holding  the  reserves  of  all  the  banks 
in  their  respective  regions,  and  also  charged  with 
the  emission  of  currency.  By  a gradual  retirement 
of  the  present  bond-secured  currency  we  are  to  be 
brought  to  an  asset  currency,  based  on  commercial 
paper,  which  is,  of  course,  what  we  ought  to  have. 
The  intimations  as  to  probable  devices  to  prevent 
inflation — all  unnecessary  if  we  do  get  a currency 
based  on  commercial  paper,  which  will  be  auto- 
matically elastic — are  too  vague  to  be  worth  dis- 
cussing. Keally  important,  however,  is  the  com- 
position of  a suggested  governing  board — the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Treasury  and  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  four  members 
chosen  “by  the  banks  of  the  country,”  and  two 
members  appointed  by  the  President.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  is  no  intimation  of  the  precise  powers 
this  board  is  to  exercise. 

Hazy  and  incomplete  as  it  is,  we  think  the  plan 
shows  a sincere  but  timid  desire  to  follow  the  best 
thought  of  the  country.  The  regional  arrangement 
for  reserves  is  half  a concession  to  the  Aldrich 
rdan  and  half  an  attempt  to  vary  from  it.  If  the 
governing  board  has  sufficient  power,  regional 
reserves  can  perhaps  be  used,  inconveniently,  for 
the  same  purpose  for  which  a single  national  re- 
serve could  be  used  conveniently.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  proposed  governing  board  is  faulty  in 
that  there  will  be  too  many  more  or  less  political 
directors.  For  that  reason  and  others  the  plan  as 
a whole — or,  rather,  what  we  are  permitted  to  see 
of  it — is  inferior  to  the  Aldrich  plan  for  the  pre- 
cise reason  least  to  be  expected:  to  wit,  thal  it 
leaves  credit  more  open  to  control  by  “Wall 
Street !” 

Nevertheless,  the  feeler  is  to  some  extent  en- 
couraging. Whoever  prepared  it  had  some  sense  of 
what  the  country  really  needs  in  the  way  of  bank- 
ing and  currency  legislation.  We  are  optimistic, 
and  trust  that  in  time  the  country’s  needs  in  this 
matter  will  more  and  more  prevail,  in  the  minds 
of  the  men  who  now  have  the  power  and  responsi- 
bility to  take  action,  over  an  exaggerated  fear  of 
the  country’s  unreadiness  to  accept  what  it  needs. 

The  South  and  the  Ambassadorships  and  Consulships 

In  view  of  some  current  criticism  of  certain 
appointments  to  our  foreign  service  which  the 
President  has  either  made  or  is  supposed  to  be 
about  to  make  there  are  some  facts  which  the 
public,  in  common  fairness,  ought  to  keep  in  mind. 
They  were  brought  out  and  discussed  the  other 
day  in  the  Senate;  but  they  are  not  new.  This 
journal  referred  to  them  a year  or  more  ago. 

They  show  that  under  recent  Kepublican  ad- 
ministrations the  diplomatic  and  consular  ap- 
pointments have  been  so  unequally  distributed 
among  the  sections  that  the  result  is  grotesque. 
Here,  in  brief,  is  what  the  new  administration 
found : 

Of  the  35  ambassadors  and  ministers  not  one 
came  from  the  regularly  Democratic  states  of 
the  South — about  a third  of  the  country. 

Of  the  64  consuls-general,  only  5 came  from 
the  South,  and  these  were  of  the  lower  classifica- 
tions, with  low  salaries. 

Of  consuls  with  salaries  over  $2,000,  only  23 
were  from  the  South,  as  against  13  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  alone.  The  aggregate  of  sal- 
aries paid  to  all  Southerners  in  the  consular 
service  was  $84,000,  as  against  $103,500  paid  to 
those  from  Ohio  alone.  The  showing  would  not 
be  even  so  good  as  this  but  for  the  recent  im- 
perfect extension  of  civil-service  rules  to  consular 
appointments. 

In  both  services  the  total  of  Southerners  was 
80  out  of  676,  and  their  salaries  amounted  to 
$167,300  out  of  $2,145,928. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  Senate  discussion 
of  this  state  of  affairs  no  Republican  defended  it 
as  just  or  reasonable.  It  can  hardly  be  unjust  or 
unreasonable  if  the  new  administration  shall  in 
some  measure  correct  it.  In  the  consular  service 
particularly  it  is  eminently  desiraWo  tlrat  the 
South,  which  plays  sft'gt^at  a part  in  wu  foreign 
tradp,  should  bo  betti  rwi|tsl!|itcc,  I 

However,  we  thinl^iMb^t'to  inSfcijW'hat  we 


are  at  present  speaking  only  of  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  services. 

A Friend  Leaves  Us 

We  Americans  are  getting  nowadays  plenty  of 
comment  and  admonition  from  distinguished  for- 
eigners. We  seem  to  like  it ; else  there  would  hard- 
ly be  so  much  of  it,  and  our  magazines  and  pub- 
lishers would  hardly  pay  so  well  for  it.  The  part- 
ing words  of  Jamf.-s  Bryce,  at  the  Pilgrims’  fare- 
well dinner,  were  not  commercially  inspired,  how- 
ever, and  there  is  another  reason  why  we  may  well 
pay  attention  to  them.  Mr.  Bryce  has  studied  us 
longer  and  knows  more  about  us  than  any  other 
foreigner  alive.  Indeed,  it  sounds  wrong  to  call 
him  a foreigner. 

He  tells  us  two  thing  that  are  encouraging  to 
ns  all.  One  is  that  we  have  a sort  of  middle  class 
now,  between  the  millionaires  and  the  labor  unions, 
on  which  we  can  rely  for  a real  strength  and 
stability.  The  other  is  that  to  his  trained  ob- 
servation the  standard  of  civic  duty  among  us 
seems  to  be  steadily  rising  and  not  falling. 

We  trust  Mr.  Bryce  is  right.  We  are  sure  he  is 
sincere.  He  is  not  flattering  us.  He  does  not  need 
to  and  must  know  it.  He  must  know  that  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  nearly  all  decent  and  intelli- 
gent Americans  he  holds  securely ' a place  with 
Chatham  and  Cobden  in  that  fine  company  of 
Englishmen  whose  knowledge  and  appreeiation  of 
America  has  been  free  alike  from  prejudice  and 
from  ignorant  enthusiasm.  In  this  day  and  gen- 
eration he  is  easily  first  among  America’s  friends 
in  Great  Britain. 

On  Recognition 

From  the  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Journal: 

Harper’s  Weekly  takes  exception  to  this  item  that 
appeared  in  the  Springfield  Republican: 

“ It  seemed  odd  to  read  that  the  American  ambassa- 
dor at  Rome-liad  offered  the  Embassy  as  a place  for 
funeral  services  over  Mr.  Morgan’s  body,  ‘by  direc- 
tion of  Secretary  of  State  William  J.  Br'yak.’  ’’ 

To  Harper’s  this  does  ‘‘  not  appear  odd.”  Nor 
should  it  appear  odd  to  any  right-thinking  American. 
Mr.  Bryan  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Morgan  in  many 
particulars.  In  economic  beliefs  they  were  diametri- 
cally opposed.  Mr.  Bryan  would  have  curbed  the 
great  power  which  Mr.  Morgan  held,  and  likewise  the 
Nebraskan  was  probably  one  of  the  last  men  whom 
the  “ money  king  ” would  have  wished  to  see  in  power 
at  the  Capitol. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  one  could  not  see 
greatness  in  the  other.  No  matter  how  much  Mr. 
Bryan  and  many  of  the  rest  of  us  may  have  been 
opposed  to  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  financial  methods  and 
system,  we  recognized  in  him  a great  man.  While  en- 
riching himself  and  his  associates  he  had  also  done 
much  for  his  country.  He  did  what  he  deemed  best  to 
insure  sound  financial  conditions.  Possibly  it  is  true 
that  on  one  occasion  he  prevented  a great  money 
panic.  Certain  it  is  that  he  gave  vast  sums  for  philan- 
thropic purposes,  and  did  more  than  any  other  man 
to  advance  the  cause  of  art  in  this  country.  While 
he  traveled  much,  he  was  always  an  American.  And 
surely  a man  whose  death  brought  forth  messages  of 
condolence  from  the  German  Emperor,  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  and  other  great  rulers  w’as  deserving  of  the 
courtesy,  in  death,  of  having  his  country’s  Embassy 
tendered  as  a place  for  his  funeral.  Mr.  Bryan  took 
the  proper  course,  that  of  a true  American. 

The  trouble  with  some  folks  seems  to  be  that  they 
cannot  imagine  one  man  opposing  another,  or  taking 
issue  with  him,  unless  it  be  in  all  things,  even  unto 
death. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  be  able  to  record  that 
the  Sandusky  Journal  is  but  one  of  many  public 
journals  who  have  expressed  themselves  in  this 
wise. 

A %ift  of  Scare 

There  seems  to  be  some  basis  to  the  stories  that 
the  two  great  Oernmii  armament  companies  have 
been  promoting  war  agitations  in  order  to  sell  their 
goods.  Probably  the  promotion  was  done  by  irre- 
sponsible persons,  but  at  any  rate  a shift  of  scare 
in  Germany  from  the  government  to  the  armament- 
makers  seems  a thing  to  be  thankful  for.  The 
armament  business  has  been  extremely  profitable 
and  profits  arc  tempting  and  liable  to  become  a 
habit,  but  the  business  seems  to  have  been  over- 
done. A sharp  attack  of  Krupp  nausea  in  Germany 
might  bring  relief  to  all  the  world. 

They  Won’t  Let  Her  Starve 

London  Truth  wickedly  declares  that  Mrs.  Pank- 
HiJRST  has  (in  effect)  sold  suffrage  short  and  is 
prospering  mightily  in  the  speculation.  It  points 
out  that  since,  being  in  reduced  circumstances  on 
the  death  of  her  husband,  she  got  a job  in  the  office 
of  the  Registrar  o^  Births  and  Deaths,  she  has 
given  continuous  evidence  of  great  improvement 
in  her  fiscal  condition.  It  maliciously  suggests 
that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  her  personal  success 
was  the  possibh*  sueress.  or  ascendaney,  of  the  more 
pacific  suffragists.  Accordingly,  it  finds  her  break- 


ing with  the  old-time  suffragists,  like  Mrs.  Faw- 
cett, and  attacking  first  Sir  Edward  Grey,  “the 
most  honest  suffragist”  in  the  Cabinet;  next  the 
Premier,  Campbell  Bannerman,  who  wanted  to 
give  women  the  vote;  next  disconcerting  the 
House  of  Commons  by  an  uproar  when  it  was  on 
the  point  of  giving  an  overwhelming  division  in 
favor  of  suffrage;  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

These  are  cruel  aspersions.  Yet  if  they  are 
believed  by  the  present  Premier  and  the  Home 
Secretary  they  may  help  to  account  for  the  solici- 
tude of  the  government  of  England  that  Mrs. 
Pankhurst’s  health  shall  suffer  no  permanent 
hurt  from  imprisonment. 

Baseball  in' the  Philippines 

Elwood  S.  Brown,  physical  director  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Manila,  is  quoted  as  telling  in 
San  Francisco  about  the  prosperous  state  of 
civilization  by  baseball  in  the  Philippines.  He 
says  the  entire  younger  generation  of  the  Fili- 
pinos is  baseball  mad,  and  has  no  time  for  revolu- 
tions. He  tells  this  story: 

A few  months  ago  a company  of  constabulary  landed 
from  a steamer  on  Jolo  Island.  As  the  soldiers  were 
arranging  the  camp  they  heard  an  awful  uproar. 
Seizing  their  guns,  the  entire  company,  believing  that 
a whole  village  was  being  butchered,  crept  through  the 
jungle  toward  a clearing  whence  the  sounds  came.  As 
they  reached  the  edge  of  the  trees  and  peeped  through 
the  leaves,  they  perceived  about  a thousand  natives 
dancing  about  and  yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 
A fleeting  creature,  clad  in  a loin  cloth,  was  traveling 
toward  a palm  leaf  spread  upon  the  ground  to  desig- 
nate first  base  and  an  excited  little  brown  man,  after- 
ward identified  as  one  of  the  chiefs,  w'as  informing  the 
multitude  that  the  hit  had  been  “ fair.” 

Mr.  Brown  says  that  three-fourths  of  the  chil- 
dren going  to  the  Filipino  schools  are  identified 
with  some  sort  of  sport.  The  boys  play  baseball, 
and  the  current  epidemic  is  probably  the  more 
violent  because  there  are  no  winter  months  to 
check  it.  The  boys  play  every  day  in  the  year 
except  when  it  rains. 

That  is  very  interesting.  We  are  used  to  base- 
ball as  a sport,  but  perhaps  we  have  not  given 
it  all  the  credit  that  is  its  due  as  a process  and 
safeguard  of  civilization.  It  may  be  that  the 
propensity  of  the  college  boys  to  neglect  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  main  academic  tent  for  the  side- 
shows is  based  on  a sounder  instinct  than  it  has 
had  credit  for.  Possibly  it  would  help  for  the 
peace  of  the  world  if  companies  of  baseball  mis- 
sionaries could  be  sent  to  Germany;  aye,  and  if 
necessary,  to  California! 

Why  Have  Public  Service  CommissioQs  ? 

The  legislature  of  New  York  is  open  to  the 
criticism  directed  at  the  man  who  kept  a dog  and 
still  did  his  own  barking.  It  lately  passed  a “full- 
crew”  bill.  Last  week  it  passed  the  Silverstein 
bill  making  it  a misdemeanor  to  operate  horse-cars 
in  first-class  cities.  It  has  under  consideration 
and  near  passage  two  bills  regulating  fares,  one  bill 
increasing  the  size  of  “ caboose  ” cars,  and  one 
regulating  telephone  fares,  and  yet  it  keeps  two 
“expensive  and  respectable  Public  Service  Com- 
missions” (as  the  Sun  says)  expressly  created  to 
study  and  attend  to  all  such  -matters  as  these. 

A Few  Big  Men  Will  Do 

If  our  new  President  as  he  goes  along  looms 
up  pretty  large,  it  will  doubtless  be  partly  be- 
cause he  is  pretty  large,  but  also,  we  suspect,  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  men  in  public  life  whoso 
dimensions  are  not  at  all  impressive.  There  is 
hardly  another  office  in  the  gift  of  the  peoide, 
besides  the  Presidency,  acceptance  of  which  by  a 
first-class  trained  man  does  not  involve  sacrifice 
of  his  pecuniary  and  private  interests.  That  does 
not  deprive  us  of  the  services  of  a good  many  very 
able  men,  but  it  does  probably  contribute  to  our 
acquisition  of  the  servo'ces,  in  all  our  various 
legislatures,  in  Governorships,  and  offices  general- 
ly, of  many  incumbents  whose  abilities  are  not 
imposing.  The  abler  men  are  usually  discovered 
and  employed,  or  find  employment  for  thfjmselves, 
and  are  apt  to  be  too  busy  to  run  for  office;  and 
though  a few  of  them,  after  they  have  made  duo 
provision  for  themselves,  would  be  glad  to  work 
for  the  people,  they  can  seldom  get  far  into 
politics  after  devoting  the  more  active  years  of 
their  lives  to  private  concerns. 

What  saves  us  is  that  a few  first-rate  men  go  a 
great  ways  in  legislation  an<l  administration.  Tlio 
important  matters  have  to  fall  to  men  competent 
to  handle  them,  and  the  less  compedent  have  to 
follow  their  leadership.  It  only  takes  a few  su- 
perior minds  to  plan  and  give  ord<'rs.  When  too 
many  of  tiicm  cr<\W£li!ndJ  Itlra^  employment  tlu  y 
are  apt  to  cnib:pi^j|Bjpjo^Tp5tlnp*.— 
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Crossways 

A VIVID  and  exquisite  phrase  that  lingers  in  the 
thought  may  diverge  from  the  author’s  intention  a 
little,  and  be  none  the  worse,  as  it  troubles  and  warns. 
Such  a one  is  that  which  urges  that  not  to  discrimi- 
nate every  instant  “ some  tragic  dividing  ^f  forces  on 
their  ways  is,  on  this  short  day  of  frost  and  sun,  to 
sleep  before  evening.” 

To  Artemis,  the  merciless  Lady  of  the  Cross-roads, 
men  should  all  burn  from  time  to  time  a grain  of 
smoking  incense  and  bang  a garland  hoary  with  dew, 
that  she  may  be  placable.  As  a thief  in  the  night  she 
comes  upon  men,  and  as  she  passes  a cold  wind  blows 
their  hearts,  a cold  damp  touches  their  foreheads  and 
the  palms  of  their  hands.  Well  for  them  if  the  white 
lightning  which  plays  about  her,  behind  and  before, 
shows  that  they  go  the  right  way.  Woe  to  them  if 
they  missed  the  turning  in  the  darkness,  or  in  thick 
fog,  or  in  the  dazzling  sun  - streaks  and  flickering 
shadows  of  leafy  boughs  along  the  primrose  path.  For 
them  there  is  no  returning.  “ Was  that  the  land- 
mark?” cries  the  sad  master  of  the  House  of  Life — 
“that  foolish  well?”  Sometimes  where  ways  part  a 
cross  is  set  up;  sometimes  a spring  flows  clear.  Some- 
times the  honeyed  azaleas  or  rhododendrons  blossom  so 
thick  and  pink  that  none  can  see  between  them; 
sometimes  the  dust  is  powdery,  the  sun  is  high,  and 
the  plodder  is  looking  neither  to  right  nor  left;  the 
idler  is  looking  nowhere  as  he  whistles  and  switches 
a willow  rod.  To  many  men  each  vital  decision  of 
life  comes  unexpected,  without  warning,  and  they  must 
act  by  the  moment’s  impulse,  with  ruin  or  shame  to 
follow  if,  being  flawed,  they  fail  the  test  and  choose 
stupidly  or  act  meanly;  but  to  yet  more  men  it  comes 
unrecognized,  without  visible  signiflcance,  and  only 
afterwards  they  see  that  what  seemed  of  little  mo- 
ment heaven  and  earth  waited  breathlessly  upon, 

“What  I say  unto  you  I say  unto  all — ^watch!” 
The  devil  does  not  declare  war  thirty-six  hours  before 
hostilities  commence,  nor  yet  recognize  any  armistice 
or  flag  of  truce.  He  is  never  tired,  or  sleepy,  or 
absent-minded,  or  out  of  practice.  TTiere  is  no  dis- 
charge in  that  war;  night  and  day  the  soul  must 
keep  the  watch,  not  knowing  when  nor  whence  nor 
how  often  the  sudden  challenge  may  come.  When 
that  comes  neither  high  ideals  nor  a sense  of  humor 
will  avail  so  much  as  the  habit  of  self-discipline. 
Ideals  are  eternal  in  the  heavens,  and  with  eyes  flxed 
on  them  a man  may  walk  into  the  mire  and  wallow 
there.  Humor  is  a genial  grace  and  may  make  for 
charity  toward  one’s  own  failings,  as  well  as  other 
men’s,  for  easy  going  and  an  unbraced  attitude,  for 
ironic  self-indulgence.  To  keep  in  training,  to  look 
out  for  the  tokens  and  read  them  aright,  to  practise 
daily  when  unnecessary  the  austerities  which  may 
turn  the  scale  at  the  great  moment,  gives  the  only 
certainty.  Habit  is  master  of  the  event. 

r.rfix  ways  are  easy — comfortable  as  velvet  jacket 
and  slippers  down  at  the  heel.*  We  let  ourselves  go 
in  respect  of  little  things:  missing  church,  or  trifling 
extravagances,  or  messy  thinking,  or  small  petu- 
lances, or  trivial  cruelties,  crises  de  nerfs  and  sharp 
practice,  and  some  day  we  And  that  in  some  indefi- 
nable manner,  at  some  unnoticed  time,  irremediable 
mischief  was  done.  A woman  will  forgive  a beating 
sooner  than  habitual  sarcasm,  a man  will  forgive  sin 
sooner  than  stubborn  frivolity;  because  from  the  great 
wrong  there  is  always  turning  back — ^but  for  the 
others,  who  knows  just  where  the  two  ways  forked? 
All  the  relations  of  the  hearth  are  in  reality  exacting 
to  the  last  degree.  Any  one  who  wants  to  talk  bril- 
liantly abroad  and  save  his  breath  at  home,  any  one 
who  wants  to  be  charming  to  outsiders  and  cross  in 
the  house,  had  better  go  into  bachelor  apartments. 
Husband  and  wife  must  be  interesting  to  each  other 
and  up  to  the  mark;  brothers  and  sisters  must  be 
friendly  and  not  tepid,  well-bred  and  not  brutal,  under 
penalty  of  finding  their  common  life  rather  a dull  and 
common  failure. 

Not  every  one  is  made  for  domestic  life.  That, 
happily,  is  recognized  once  more,  as  it  was  not  in  the 
Victorian  age.  It  had  been  accepted,  indeed,  long 
before  by  Buddhist  beggar  and  roving  friar,  by 
ragged  Diogenes  in  the  courtyard  of  Cybele’s  temple, 
and  the  silent  white-robed  fraternity  at  the  Grande 
Chartreuse.  A man,  or  a woman  either,  is  free  now 
to  live  alone  and  work  alone;  to  still  the  spirit  in 
solitude  and  sb'cp  it  in  silence.  Some  such  carry  out 
with  them  into  the  sweltering,  sickening  world  a 
breath  as  of  mountain  air,  a touch  as  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations.  The  soul  that  knows  the  place  of 
peace,  and  abides  therein,  can  communicate  strength 
and  courage,  and  that  soul  only.  A man  must  settle 
accounts  with  himself  before  he  sets  out  to  benefit  his 
fellow-men.  These  Stoic  and  Taoist  temperaments, 
these  natural  solitaries,  face  their  own  dangers,  in- 
sidious and  bewildering.  Theirs  is  the  risk,  while 
serving  the  world,  of  ne^lwcting  some  onfl  across  the 
hall  rprac|4sinf||fd^^|Fi^nt.  love. 


If  you  pass  grief  without  sympathy,  if  you  leave 
loneliness  without  solace;  if  you  let  a child  fall  into 
mischief,  or  a man  fall  into  despair,  because  you  did 
not  notice,  you  can  never  make  it  up,  and  your  own 
character  can  never  quite  recover.  When  for  another 
man  the  dark  hour  emnes,  you  must  watch  with  him 
that  hour.  It  is  the  one  chance  of  your  life,  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  and  that  chance  you  dare  not  miss. 
By  it  you  are  judged.  With  those  you  love  you  can 
always  retrieve  failure  and  redeem  pain,  but  with 
those  for  whom  just  once  in  all  eternity,  if  you  had 
only  known,  you  might  have  done  just  one  thing, 
there  is  no  more  to  do. 

Sometimes  the  hard  choice  cannot  be  escaped,  and 
with  a splendid  rapture  of  pain  it  is  embraced.  Some- 
times the  turn  was  made  blindly,  but  aright,  and  may 
be  looked  back  on  with  a breathing  ecstasy  of  thank- 
fulness. One  hardly  knows  how  one  came  instinctively 
to  take  the  course  that  saved  from  an  abyss  unguessed. 

Life  has  no  vacant  lots,  no  empty  corners,  no  insig- 
nificant acts.  What  has  been  can  never  be  again.  All 
the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  yet  the  sea  is  not  full,  nor 
shall  the  streams  ever  flow  back  toward  whence  the 
springs  began.  The  flushed  child  that  falls  asleep 
after  the  long  August  day  of  play  and  punishment, 
tired  out  at  last,  will  wake  up  goc^  to-morrow  morn- 
ing and  recommence ; but  for  us  to-morrow  must 
bring  another  day.  A certain  wise  woman,  when  her 
man  grew  restless,  used  to  give  him  her  little  store 
of  gold  pieces  knotted  up  in  the  baby’s  sock,  secure 
that  when  he  had  sailed  across  the  world  and  spent 
the  last  of  the  gold,  the  little  stocking  would  fetch 
him  home  again.  But  how  could  he  fancy  that  he 
found  the  same  woman  there,  and  how  could  she  fancy 
that  the  same  man  came  back?  As  in  dreams,  we  go 
six  steps  down  a street  to  see  what  it  looks  like,  mean- 
ing to  return  straightway  and  go  about  our  business 
along  the  avenue;  and  lo!  when  we  turn  there  is  no 
avenue  any  more — so  in  life.  A certain  young  man 
lost  his  way  at  twilight  in  a thick  wood,  and  was 
afraid  to  follow  the  path  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
hill  because  of  the  sinister  creatures  he  saw  in  the 
shadows — spotted  leopard,  gaunt  wolf,  and  sullen  lion; 
and  in  the  end,  to  get  where  he  was  going,  he  had  to 
go  through  hell,  down  through  the  bottom  of  the 
bottomless  pit.  He  never  knew  what  lay  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hill,  and  only  with  unmeasured  pain  he 
won  out  at  the  last  into  the  sweet  air  of  dawn.  The 
worst  investment  in  the  world  is  presumptuous  sin. 
the  stupidest  and  the  most  irremediable.  The  keenest 
intelligence,  the  richest  endowment,  affords  little 
enough  for  safety.  In  the  very  brilliancy  of  men’s 
gifts  are  discerned  the  tragic  parting  of  forces  on 
their  ways.  Only  we  must  be  ready  for  the  moment — 
to  seize  the  emotion  as  it  is  ready  to  flower,  a cinna- 
mon-sweet soft  rose,  saffron-tinged  and  gold  at  heart; 
to  catch  the  fleeting  influence  as  it  flushes  for  an  in- 
stant, like  the  mauve  lights  on  autumn  landscape  that 
sometimes  follow  sunset.  Like  men  walking  at  night 
among  unknown  mountains,  we  must  feel  the  warm 
guidance  of  the  kindly  earth  and  the  chill  warning  of 
the  blue  ice-chasm. 

We  are  all  on  a long  journey,  and  the  country  is 
strange  and  the  ways  across  it  are  many.  If  we  take 
a wrong  turn  we  may  have  to  ford  a red  torrent  in 
spate,  or  sleep  in  drifted  snow,  or  march  a week 
among  the  fiery  dunes  of  the  desert  under  a brazen 
bowl,  before  we  strike  the  way  again.  For  sooner  or 
later  we  have  all  to  come  back  to  the  one  way,  and. 
however  hard  we  make  it  for  ourselves,  we  have  to  go 
on.  There  is  only  one  journey,  and  perhaps  there  is 
only  one  end — that  which  Aurelius  and  Augustine 
have  named  The  City  of  God. 


Correspondence 

ENTITIES 

Chicago,  III. 

Entities  of  Power  make  up  the  greater  Power  tchich 
is  used  by  the  Power  that  is  behind  the  universe. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper* s Weekly: 

Sib, — As  the  bonds  which  make  up  a political 
entity  cannot  be  lightly  looked  at,  or  patriotism  will 
be  stifled,  so  when  we  consider  woman’s  position  in 
nations  the  matter  is  one  of  serious  import,  not  only 
for  the  present,  but  for  the  future. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  church  is  for  women 
and  the  weak,  while  governments  are  for  the  strong; 
it  we  look  at  the  church  as  an  almshouse  this  may  be 
true,  but  serious-minded  persons,  when  they  realize 
what  churches  have  accomplished,  can  hardly  say  that 
they  are  simply  for  the  weak;  they  may  look  like  en- 
tities, which  do  not  always  work  with  one  another,  but 
none  can  deny  that  a great  deal  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual power  is  often  behind  entities  which  we  call 
churches ; and  no  matter  what  they  are  at  present,  wom- 
an would  not  be  where  she  is  now  if  it  had  not  been  for 
them.  So  as  an  indispensable  corollary  woman’s  vic- 
tory over  things,  as  far  as  human  governments  are 
concerned,  either  by  vote  or  otherwise,  is  somewhat 
hound  up  in  a victory  of  churches;  and  while  some  may 
deplore  economic  developments  which  attract  woman 
and  w'hich  seem  almost  to  throw  the  state  off  its  equi- 
librium, as  these  increase,  her  opinion,  if  not  her 
A'ote,  should  he  sought  in  regard  to  them.  Govern- 
ments cannot  make  for  women  a certain  position  in 
the  ■world;  this  depends  upon  forces  which  are  be- 
yond their  control.  A ge'  ernint  rit  can  work  for  their 
iH'tterment.  but  it  cannot  do  tiiis  under  false  pre- 
tenses or  through  visionai  v seheines. 

Governments  cannot  do  for  women  what  they  can 


G 


do  for  themselves,  but  a government  can  realize  that 
most  of  the  refinements  of  life  coiDe  through  their 
influence,  and  protect  and  defend  them. 

Thus  woman’s  power  is  more  than  a political  one; 
it  enters  into  art  and  literature  and  things  which  are 
within  the  structure  of  governments,  which  have  been 
built  up  by  men;  her  loyalty  to  high  ideals  is  often 
stronger  than  man’s  loyalty  to  governments.  Men 
may  mark  out  a form  of  government  and  be  loyal 
to  this  form  for  a time,  and  this  form  of  government 
may  seem  almost  to  bind  them  intellectually,  as  it 
were,  and  to  be  loyal  they  will  only  applaud  things 
which  support  this  form  of  government.  But  woman 
looks  not  at  the  form  so  much,  she  wishes  to  hold 
on  to  what  is  good  in  any  form  of  government. 

Thus  while  we  look  at  women  as  conservers  of  good 
and  orderly  things  which  have  been  developed  in  the 
past,  they  also  have  a great  part  in  developing  that 
which  is  best  in  the  governments  of  to-day. 

Man  may  be  loyal  to  his  race  and  to  his  nation, 
and  this  is  well,  but  at  the  same  time  man’s  ideas 
about  his  race  and  nation  may  change  in  some  ways 
as  he  is  brought  into  intellectual  contact  with  other 
people. 

Racial  contact  will  present  to  us  the  greatest  strug- 
gles which  the  ages  have  shown,  and  all  this  enters 
into  politics,  which  is  nodified  warfare;  and  an  in- 
telligent and  true  woman,  I think,  realizes  that  a 
man  cannot  traverse  the  world  without  a sword  at 
his  side,  or  as  a part  of  a government  which  has  the 
power  to  defend  him.  Some,  I think,  wrongly  imagine 
that  if  women  held  the  balance  of  power  in  a govern- 
ment they  would  be  more  tyrannical  than  the  Puri- 
tans, who,  while  believing  in  one  Lord,  one  faith, 
and  one  baptism,  and  holding  that  a God  or  His 
moral  agents  should  reign  in  every  sphere  of  life, 
wished  to  tell  others  exactly  when  and  where  He  did 
reign  according  to  their  own  private  interpretation 
of  things. 

People  sometimes  applaud  a man  with  lax  moral 
sentiments  and  loose  verbal  utterances  who  would  not 
tolerate  a woman  of  this  kind,  and  we  believe  that 
power  in  a virile  and  good  woman  as  well  as  power 
in  a virile  and  good  man  will  put  fear  into  the  heart 
of  evil-doers,  and  we  would  like  to  see  this  power 
increased;  and  I do  not  believe  that  the  majority 
of  women  will  let  the  outer  husks  of  government 
take  the  place  of  the  inner  fruits  which  they  have 
done  so  much  to  develop  in  the  past. 

Now  to  end  this  matter  of  woman’s  part  in  govern- 
ment, which  may  see  great  development  in  the  future, 
I sink  into  a personal  one,  and  while  the  pronoun  I 
may  not  amount  to  much  at  times,  it  is  best,  perhaps, 
to  use  it  when  some  may  think  one  is  speaking  for 
an  association  or  others  when  he  is  only  speaking 
for  himself. 

I do  not  believe  in  a national  prohibition  party, 
but  I do  believe  that  if  people  become  like  savages, 
who  in  their  indulgences  do  not  care  how  they  behave, 
a prohibition  measure  can  be  held  as  a club  over  them. 

I am,  sir, 

Chabi.es  M.  Obb. 


FROM  A READER  WHO  HAS  VIEWS 

QtmQUKCHAN  Club, 

Fall  River,  Mass.,  April  »/.  igis. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harpcr*s  Weekly: 

Sib, — I am  an  old-fashioned  Yankee  Republican  and 
am  not  in  full  symjTethy  with  your  political  views. 
I cannot  share  in  your  ecstatic  admiration  of  the 
supernal  w isdom  and* almost  Godlike  qualities  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  although  I hope  that  he,  the  academic 
dreamer  and  newly  fledged  statesman,  will  ring  true 
to  all  your  gorgeous  anticipations.  He  is  still  a states- 
man in  the  making.  'The  era  of  strutting  and  posing 
must  soon  end  or  it  will  become  nauseating.  Vanity 
is  not  a quality  which  often  ripens  into  real  states- 
manship. The*  President  must  not  overdo  the  his- 
trionic part  he  is  playing,  else  the  American  people, 
who  are  endowed  with  a great  fund  of  common  sense 
and  who  in  the  end  can  distinguish  sham  from  reali- 
ties, will  turn  to  some  more  commonplace  and  pedestri- 
an administrator  of  the  Taft  order.  Politics  is  a 
business  of  stern  realities.  It  is  the  results  which 
tell,  not  embroidered  rhetoric  or  honeyed  w'ords.  As 
the  Chinese  maxim  says;  “Fine  words  do  not  butter 
parsnips.” 

However.  I did  not  intend  to  make  this  brief  letter 
one  of  criticism,  but  of  warm  commendation.  As  a 
constant  reader  of  Habpeb’s  Weekly  I am  delighted 
with  the  series  of  editorial  articles  on  serious  and 

Profound  themes  which  you  publish  from  week  to  week. 

have  just  read  that  article  in  the  current  issue  on 
“ The  Godless  Good  and  Real  Religion.”  Such  an  arti- 
cle and  several  which  have  preceded  it  are  worthy  of 
the  highest  praise.  Whoever  the  writer  may  be,  he  is 
an  honor  to  literature  both  in  the  range  of  his  thought 
and  the  admirable  form  of  his  utterance.  He  has  the 
genetic  power  of  teaching  his  readers  to  think.  Keep 
him  at  work;  we  need  such  a teacher. 

By  the  way,  you  might  suggest  to  your  London 
correspondent,  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks,  that  he  is  too  fine 
a writer  to  fall  into  such  gross  grammatical  errors 
as  the  expressions,  “ That  sort  of  a thing,”  “ That  sort 
of  an  undertaking.”  Yet  Englishmen  accuse  us  Ameri- 
cans of  misusing  the  mother  tongue. 

I am,  sir, 

Milton  Reed. 


IN  THE  LINE  OF  PROGRESS 

Kemper  Bocock  Memorial, 
Georgetown,  D.C.,  April  ip,  ipiS- 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper^s  Weekly: 

Sib. — Your  correspondent,  Mr,  George  T.  Winston, 
of  Asheville.  North  Carolina,  wishes  for  you  the  fol- 
lowing happiness : “ May  you  outlive  the  woman- 
suffrage  lunacy  and  look  back  upon  it  with  serenest 
humor.” 

Ijei  me  say  that  he  asks  the  impossible.  Woman 
Huffragf  is  in  the  line  of  progress,  and  progress  has 
never  h -en  stoppedr. . : J:  ,am,  sir,  . 

” ' y ' Marguerttf.  dtt  Pont  Lee. 

PENN  STATE 


PLAYING  WITH  DYNAMITE 


Why  California’s  Behavior  Toward  the  Japanese  is  in  Danger 
of  Involving  Us  in  War  with  a Hyper-Sensitive  People 


BY  WILLIAM  INGLIS 


legislature  of  California  seems  cheap.  That  was  their  prime  fault.  Their  competition  out  with  a pronuncia- 

be  determined  to  enact  an  anti-  was  hurtful.  They  cut  prices.  I have  heard  many  mento  to  all  mankind, 

en  land  law  to  keep  Japanese  complaints  of  their  unreliability  and  failure  to  live  beginning  as  follows: 

m taking  title  to  land  in  their  up  to  contracts.  Possibly  the  complaints  were  well  “Californians  are 
te.  The  President  of  the  United  grounded.  But  their  chief  fault  was  their  cheap-  unable  to  understand 

ites  and  his  Secretary  of  State  ness.  They  underlived  and  undermined  all  competition,  why  an  act  admittedly 

i'e  begged  the  legislature  to  de-  This,  of  course,  was  an  intolerable  condition.  within  the  jurisdic- 

t;  have  pointed  out  to  them  that  Trouble  began  in  San  Francisco  in  the  autumn  of  tion  of  the  California 
jh  a law,  aimed  directly  at  the  1906.  The  School  Board  of  that  city,  dominated  by  legislature,  like  the 


Japanese,  is  a violation  of  treaty  rights  and  a down- 
right insult  to  the  entire  Japanese  nation,  and  have 
urged  that  the  statute  be  made  general  in  its  pro- 
visions— ^against  all  aliens— and  thus  avoid  the  re- 
sentment of  the  nation  that  has  won  only  yesterday 
a place  among  the  first-class  powers  of  the  world. 

The  reply  of  the  California  legislature  has  been  to 
propose  an  anti-alien  land  law  still  more  pointedly 
aimed  to  exclude  Japanese  subjects  and  to  declare 


the  labor  unions,  adopted  a rule  e.xcluding  “ Chinese, 
Japanese,  Koreans,  and  other  Mongolians  ” from  the 
general  public  scliools  and  segregating  them  in  schools 
by  themselves.  Not  a word  of  complaint  from  the 
humble  Chinese  or  the  still  more  lowly  Koreans.  They 
were  grateful  that  no  kicks  or  cuflTs  went  with  the 
edict.  But  among  the  Japanese  that  was,  as  Mr. 
Perlmutter  says,  “ something  else  again.”  Something 
very  different.  They  hated  the  Chinese,  w’ho  for  thou- 


passage  of  an  alien  The  Governor  of  California 
land  bill,  creates  tu- 
mult, confusion,  and 
criticism,  and  why 

this  local  act  of  undoubted  right  becomes  an  inter- 
national question.  Of  course,  the  California  legis- 
lature would  not  attempt  to  contravene  any  treaty 
of  the  nation  nor  to  do  more  than  has  been  done 
by  the  federal  government  itself  and  many  other 


loudly  that  they  will  enact  it,  in  defiance  of  the  wishes 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  with  utter 
contempt  for  the  protests  of  the  Japanese  government 
as  expressed  by  its  ambassador  at  Washington  and 
the  indignation  of  the  Japanese  people  manifested  by 
great  mass-meetings  in  Tokio  and  throughout  the 
empire,  and  in  imlignant  comments  by  scores  of  in- 
fluential Japanese  newspapers — patronizingly  referred 
to  by  the  English  as  “ the  vernacular  press,”  but 
powerful,  nevertheless,  in  their  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  a proud  and  exceedingly  sensitive  people. 

As  an  American  citizen  with  some  knowledge  of  the 
Japanese  spirit  and  of  the  persistence  with  which 
Californians  have  irritated  it,  I feel  it  my  duty  to 
call  attention  to  the  facts  in  the  case,  so  that  if  we 
Americans  really  must  go  ahead  and  nag  the  Japanese 
into  a bloody  war  we.  shall  at  least  do  it  with  our  eyes 
open.  It  would  be  criminal  on  the  part  of  any  one 
who  realizes  how  very  delicate  and  dangerous  the  pres- 
ent situation  is  to  keep  silent  about  it. 

California,  of  course,  as  every  native  or  adopted 
son  will  admit,  is  the  grandest  state  in  the  Union, 
has  the  most  glorious  climate,  the  finest  fruits,  the 
sweetest  flowers,  the  noblest  men,  and  the  most  beauti- 
ful women  in  the  world.  True,  all  true,  every  word 
of  it.  California  also  possesses  a splendid,  breezy  con- 
tempt, slightly  tinged  with  pity,  for  the  entire  region 
on  this  side  of  the  Sierras,  which  it  slightingly  char- 
acterizes as  “ Back  East,”  just  as  it  has  a lofty 
hatred  and  despite  of  the  teeming  millions  on  the  op- 
posite shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  whom  it  describes 
as  “ Damned  Chinks  and  Japs,”  Hence  the  present 
situation. 

But  while  all  the  rest  of  the  United  States  (some 
ninety-odd  per  cent,  of  its  people  and  power,  by  the 
way)  have  long  endured  California’s  contempt  in 
patient  tolerance  rather  than  hurt  the  feelings  of  the 
dear,  precocious  child,  and  while  the  Chinese  have 
silently  submitted  to  flouting,  abuse,  batterings,  and 
even  death  because  they  have  no  home  government  to 


sands  of  years  have  snarled  and  sneered  at  them  as 
“ little  brown  monkeys,”  and  whom,  moreover,  they 
recently  conquered  in  a famous  war,  and  they  despised 
the  Koreans,  who  for  ages  had  aided  China  and  Russia 
against  Japan.  Above  all,  the  Japanese  scorned  to  be 
classed  as  “other  Mongolians.”  They  vehemently  de- 
clared that  the  hairy  Ainus,  the  original  or  root  race 
of  Japan,  were  of  as  pure  Aryan  stock  as  we  Cau- 
casians, and  they  claimed  as  high  a position  in  the 
social  scale  as  any  other  race  in  the  world. 

The  shouting  and  the  tumult  over  the  California 
school  incident  were  heard  around  the  world.  Viscount 
Aoki,  His  Imperial  Japanese  Majesty’s  ambassador  at 
Washington,  formally  protested  in  the  name  of  his 
Emperor.  President  Roosevelt  deplored  that,  as  Cali- 
fornia was  a sovereign  state,  the  national  government 
had  no  power  to  forbid  the  anti-Japanese  rule.  The 
protests  were  renewed.  Our  President  sent  for  Mayor 
Rudolph  Schmitz,  then  under  indictment  for  mis- 
feasance in  office,  and  when  Schmitz  and  a committee 
of  representative  San  Franciscans  came  to  the  White 
House  Mr.  Roosevelt  explained  the  situation  to  them 
and  had  the  objectionable  rule  modified  so  that  the 
Japanese  were  soothed. 

Officially  the  incident  was  closed:  as  matter  of  fact, 
it  still  rankled,  has  rankled  ever  since  in  the  breasts 
of  the  Japanese,  who  never  forgive  or  forget  a slight. 
The  gentle  art  of  turning  the  other  cheek  has  never 
been  practised  in  .Tupan — except  perhaps  to  coax  the 
enemy  to  take  another  smite  and  so  crush  him  with 
a counter-blow. 

What  amazed  me  in  this  incident  was  the  feeling 
I found  among  the  people  of  San  Francisco  in  De- 
cember, 1906,  when  the  excitement  was  at  its  height. 
There  were  only  thirty-odd  Japanese  pupils  in  the  en- 
tire San  Francisco  public-school  system,  while  the 
Americans  in  Hawaii,  with  thousands  of  Japanese 
]mpil8  to  deal  with,  had  eliminated  them  from  all 
the  higher  schools  without  a bit  of  friction — had, 
indeed,  handled  the  situation  to  the  satisfaction  and 


states.  . . . 

There  were  many  more  w’ords  in  the  pronunciamento, 
but  none  of  them  controverted  the  facts  above  set  forth, 
and  they  need  not  be  quoted  here.  To  a mere  Ameri- 
can who  will  have  to  pay  his  share  of  the  bill,  whether 
in  blood  or  dollars,  it  looks  as  if  the  spirit  of  1906 
is  still  rife  in  California:  “We’ve  got  to  fight  the 
Japs  sooner  or  later,  anyhow,  and  it  might  as  well  be 
about  this  as  anything  else.” 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  brave  and  noisy  demeanor  of 
the  superb  Californians,  it  is  practically  certain'  that 
they  will  not  enact  the  bill  into  law.  They  are  soon 
going  to  have  a World’s  Fair  in  celebration  of  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  (really  the  most  stu- 
pendous, beautiful,  marvelous,  and  entrancing  World’s 
Fair  ever  known  among  men),  and  they  know  that  if 
they  continue  in  their  present  course  they  will  have 
no  exhibits  or  exhibitors  from  Asia.  And,  much  as 
they  despise  the  Far  East  and  “ Back  East,”  the  superb 
ones  are  canny  enough  to  angle  for  their  dollars. 

Even  if  the  ill-advised  bill  should  become  law  it 
would  probably  be  set  aside  by  the  United  States 
courts  because  it  is  in  conflict  with  a treaty  of  the 
United  States  with  Japan.  So  the  amount  oi  damage 
possible  by  the  statute  as  law  of  the  land  is  practically 
nil.  And,  for  that  matter,  the  amount  of  damage  done 
by  the  very  limited  Japanese  invasion  of  California 
is  so  small*  as  to  be  almost  negligible.  The  Japanese 
to-day  own  a little  less  than  13,000  acres  of  land — 
which  is  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural 
area  of  the  state  and  is  an  increase  of  less  than  2.000 
acres  in  the  last  three  years.  The  Japanese  lease 
17,600  acres,  a decrease  of  2,700  acres  in  the  last  three 
years.  In  short,  the  Japanese  are  now  cultivating 
nearly  1,000  acres  less  of  California  soil  than  they 
were  tliree  years  ago,  and  their  holdings  amount  to 
less  than  oiie-three-hundredth  of  the  tillable  land  of 
the  state.  Truly  the  Californians  are  confronted  by  a 
frightful  Yellow  Peril!  It  may  lie  true,  as  a desperate 
California  editor  informs  us,  that  “ The  entire  straw- 


stand  up  for  their  rights  and  redress  their  wrongs, 
the  Japanese  are  not  restrained  by  either  of  these 
considerations.  They  have  no  kinship  with  the  superb 
Californians,  and  they  have  a home  government, 
mighty,  far-reaching,  aiuL  quick  to  avenge  insult  to 
its  humblest  subject.  And  both  the  government  and 
the  individual  Japanese,  no  matter  how  humble,  are 
as  proud  and  irritable  as  Sir  Walter’s  Hieland  laird 
walking  the  streets  of  .Edinboro,  hand  on  basket-hilt, 
and  “sniffing  the  air  for. an  affront.” 

A most  un-Christian  attitude  of  mind,  perhaps,  and 
one  that  no  native  son  of  golden  California  will  for 
one  moment  tolerate;  yet  one  which  all  the  rest'  of 
us  Americans,  including  our  government  at  Washing- 
ton, must  recognize  as  the  fact  and  as  the  prime 
condition  governing  our  relations  with  Japan.  And 
it  is  my  belief  that  if  the  American  people  continue 
to  permit  the  splendid,  noble,  superb,  etc.,  Californians 
to  go  on  nagging  the  Japanese  as  they  have  nagged 
them  during  the  last  seven  years  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  can  save  us  from  war  with  Japan. 

Let  us  look  at  the  root  of  the  trouble  and  see  if  it 
is  possible  to  settle  the  difficulty  in  the  right  way, 
to  guard  the  interests  of  the  people  of  California  from 
Japanese  aggression  and  without  giving  offense  to 
Japanese  pride.  Basically  the  question  is  an  economic 
one:  the  California  laborer,  whom  we  may  designate 
as  the  two-dollar-a-day  man,  refuses  to  compete  with 
the  Japanese  laborer,  wliom  we  may  call  the  half- 
dollar-a-day  man.  Whether  the  rivalry  be  between 
mere  laborers  or  between  farmers,  artisans,  mechanics, 
or  whatever,  that  is  about  the  difference  between  the 
Japanese  scale  of  living  and  our  own.  That  the  high- 
priced  American  should  exclude  the  low-priced  Jap- 
anese is  inevitable:  it  is  simply  the  manifestation 
of  a basic  economic  law.  And  in  all  the  present 
turmoil  we  must  remember  that  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment has  never  resented  the  exclusion  of  its  people 
from  these  shores;  it  has  resented  only  the  slurs  with 
which  that  exclusion  has  been  accomplished. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Russia  in  1905 
thousands  of  young  Japanese  emigrated  from  their 
native  land.  Many  went  to  the  Philippines — where 
the  tropical  climate  soon  proved  too  much  for  them — 
a great  many  more  went  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
thrived  there,  and  still  other  thousands  migrated  to 
the  American  Pacific  coast,  especially  to  California. 
There  are  in  that  state  now  some  60,000  Japanese, 
according  to  latest  reports.  In  California  these  im- 
migrants engaged  as  laborers,  small  shop-keepers, 
laundry  men,  fruit-growers,  and  farm-hands.  They 
were  clever,  industywup,  sober,  and  ’|heap — far  too 
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gratitude  of  the  Japanese  Consul-General.  Wlien  I 
spoke  of  this  to  various  prominent  citizens  of  San 
Francisco  their  answers,  taken  together,  came  to  this: 
“Oh,  what  the  dickens  do  we  care!  We’ve  got  to 
fight  the  Japs  sooner  or  later,  anyhow,  and  it  might 
as  well  be  about  this  as  anything  else.” 

This  incident  was  hardly  out  of  the  way  when  an 
urgent  effort  was  made  to  check  the  flow  of  Japanese 
immigrants  into  California.  They  were  coming  by 
hundreds  on  every  ship  that  left  Yokohama.  For  a 
while  it  looked  as  if  the  two  nations  would  clash  over 
this,  but  the  Emperor  of  Japan  declared  that  if  the 
United  States  would  honorably  refrain  from  forbidding 
his  subjects  to  land  on  their  shores  he  would  forbid 
them  to  come  here.  Our  government  refrained:  he 
forbade.  Another  irritating  incident  had  been  closed 
— hut  the  sting  remained.  learned  economists,  in 
Japan  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  demonstrated 
in  public  print  and  on  the  forum  that  the  question 
was  purely  an  economic  one;  but  the  bitter  fact  re- 
mained in  the  minds  of  the  implacable  Japanese  people 
that  we  had  twice  slammed  our  door  in  their  faces. 
And  the  -lapanese  never  forgive  or  forget. 

The  hubbub  that  recently  arose  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  over  the  alleged  attempt  of  Japan 
to  obtain  a naval  coaling-station  at  Magdalena  Bay 
in  the  Gulf  of  California  is  still  fresh  in  the  publio 
memory.  That,  too.  is  wormwood  on  the  Japanese 
tongue.  And  with  that  hardly  settled,  the  brave,  wise, 
intelligent  California  legislature  is  distinguishing  it- 
self by  proposing  to  enact  the  following  law: 

1.  No  alien  who  is  inelieible  to  citizenship  shall  be 
permitted  to  acquire  and  hold  land  in  California  for 
a period  of  more  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
such  acquisition. 

2.  No  corporation  the  majority  stock  of  which  is 
held  by  aliens  who  are  inelimble  to  citizenship  shall 
be  permitted  to  acquire  and  hold  land  except  for 
one  year. 

That  is  aimed  directly  at  Asiatics — “the  damned 
Chinks  and  Japs  ” — who  cannot  become  American  citi- 
zens. If  the  reference  to  ineligibility  were  removed, 
as  it  was  from  the  first  bill  introduced  in  tbe  Cali- 
fornia Senate,  the  law  would  still  exclude  the  Asiatics, 
who  are  the  principal  alien  seekers  of  land  in  the 
state,  and  there  would  not  be  one  word  of  complaint 
from  Japan.  But  the  moment  the  project  became 
noised  about  and  Secretary  of  State  Bryan  begged  the 
Californians  to  tread  softly,  thev  replied  by  framing 
the  statute  quoted  above.  And  Governor  Hiram  John- 
son, that  stalwart  young  Progressive,  that  enlightened 
and  tactful  statesman  and  friend  of  the  “ peepul,”  came 
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lierry  district  of  Florin,  Sacramento,  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Japanese.”  Yet  to  the  minds  of  sane 
and  sober  men  even  this  frightful  fact  would  hardly 
seem  t<i  justify  legislation  that  might  imperil  the 
friendly  relations  of  two  great  nations.  Moreover,  the 
number  of  Japanese  in  California  decreased  by  nearly 
5,000  during  the  three  ye^trs  ending  in  March,  1912. 
The  Japanese  population  of  California  is  on  the  de- 
cline. There  seems  to  be  merit  in  the  suggestion  that 
all  the  present  hullabaloo  is  being  made  by  California 
politicians  to  put  the  Democratic  administration  in  a 

But  consider  the  endless  and  cumulative  harm  done 
by  California’s  constant  nagging  of  the  Japanese. 
There  lies  the  seed  of  possible  great  trouble.  In  the 
great  and  glorious  golden  days  of  ’49  it  was  considered 
good  form  to  pull  a Chink’s  pigtail,  to  bu’st  his 
windows,  to  cuff  his  ears,  to  kick  him  off  the  wooden 
sidewalk  of  the  camp,  or  by  some  other  humorous 
act  to  call  attention  to  his  loathsome  inferiority, 
l^ater  Dennis  Kearney  of  the  sand  lots,  orator  and 
people’s  friend  Kearney,  proclaimed  that  “ the  Chinese 
must  go!”  and  that  war-cry  became  part  of  the  law 
of  the  land. 

And  on  the  heels  of  that  a little  error  crept  in. 
The  splendid  Californians  knew  that  the  Chinese  had 
slant  eyes  and  that  the  Chin  e eould  be  kicked  and 
spat  upon  at  will.  Therefore  they  have  inferred  that, 
as  the  Japanese  have  slant  eyes,  they  too  can  be 
kicked  and  spat  upon  at  will*.  Specious  but  false 
syllogism.  Italian  does  not  differ  half  so  much  from 
Englishman,  nor  Spaniard  from  Yankee,  nor  Eskimo 
from  Samoan,  as  Chinese  from  Japanese.  In  China 
the  merchant  is  supreme:  the  soldier  a worm  of  the 
dust.  In  Japan  the  soldier  is  supreme;  the  merchant 
a “ heinin  ” — a nobody.  Thus  has  it  been  for  tw’enty- 
five  centuries  and  more.  As  for  the  Japanese  sensi- 
tiveness to  affront,  it  is  something  about  which  an 
American  might  read  many  books  and  still  have  but 
a faint  idea.  The  heroes  of  the  Japanese  people  to- 
d.ay,  whose  tombs  at  Sengakuji  are  shrines  ever  fra- 
grant with  the  incense  and  the  prayers  of  the  multi- 
tude, are  the  Forty-seven  Ron  ins. 

Who  were  the  Forty-seven  Ron  ins?  No,  rather,  who 
are  they,  for  their  names  and  their  deeds  are  revered 
now  as  they  were  two  hundred  years  ago,  when  they 
all  devoted  themselves  to  certain  death  in  order  to 
avenge  their  lord,  the  Count  of  Takumi,  who  had  been 
insulted  by  the  domineering  lord  Kira.  Asano,  the 
Count  of  Takumi.  struck  Kira  with  his  sword,  and  for 
this  he  was  condemned  to  hara-kiri  because  Kira  was 
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ASHIXGTON  has  firmly  made  up 
ita  mind  to  tlirec  things.  The  states- 
man, the  politician  who  aspires  to 
be  reckoned  a statesman  while  still 
in  the  flesh  and  not  to  be  accorded 
posthumous  honors — it  was  Speaker 
Reed  who  declared  that  a states- 
man was  a dead  politician — and  the 
ordinary  jK-rson  who  is  neither 
statesman  nor  politician,  but  is  interested  in  both 
and  must  speculate  as  to  what  they  will  do — all  are 
agreed  that  they  will  be  witness  to  three  momentous 
events  sometime  in  the  next  four  years.  They  are: 

1.  A break  between  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  Bryan  that  will  result  in  the  latter  retiring  from 
the  Cabinet. 

2.  A regular  Donnybrook  Fair  of  a time  between  the 
President  and  his  party  in  Congress. 

3.  A divided,  demoralized,  disorganized  Democratic 
party  when  the  country  is  appealed  to  four  years 


hence. 

Having  set  the  stage  and  arranged  the  players, 
Washington  calmly  awaits  the  denouement. 

Nothing  is  quite  so  enticing  as  prediction.  It  is  a 
priceless  luxury,  but,  like  all  luxuries,  it  must  be 
paid  for  in  some  way  or  other.  Far  be  it  from  a humble 
chronicler  of  his  times  to  indulge  in  such  a reckless 
extravagance  as  prediction.  This  is  no  prophecy;  it 
is  merely  an  attempt  to  explain. 

It  is  the  unexpected  that  always  happens;  the  ex- 
j»eoted  seldom. ' So  the  very  reason  that  nine  men 
out  of  ten,  and  women  too,  are  firmly  convinced  that 
Secretary  Bryan  will  not  serve  out  his  normal  term 
of  four  years  and  that  when  he  shakes  the  dust  of 
Washington  off  his  feet  it  will  be  in  an  angry  mood 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  vaticinators  will  be  disappointed.  \Miat  every- 
body says  must  of  course  be  true,  but  what  every- 
body guesses  is  usually  wrong.  'Jhe  story  of  Sec- 
retary Blaine  and  President  Harrison  is  to  be  re- 
peated, but  none  of  the  forecasters  of  events  see  his- 
tory repeating  itself  with  scrupulous  fidelity.  Mr. 
Blaine’s  break  witli  his  chief  was  delayed  until  the 
very  eve  of  nomination,  when  Mr.  Blaine  either  had  to 
acquiesce  in  Mr.  Harrison’s  renomination  or  attempt 
to  seize  the  nomination  for  himself.  Mr.  Bryan’s 
tenure  of  official  life  is  to  be  much  briefer.  Its  short- 
est span  is  six  months,  its  longest  does  not  run  over 
two  years.  At  dinner-tables  and  elsewdiere  one  hears 
judgment  delivered  with  the  calm  assurance  of  pre- 
destination. It  is  written  in  the  book  of  fate.  Mr. 
Bryan  and  the  President  cannot  get  along  together; 
the  end  is  inevitable.  Their  union  may  last  a few 
months,  even  perhaps  until  after  the  Congressional 
election  of  next  year — then  the  debacle. 

Apart  from  temperamental  differences,  in  the  am- 
bition of  both  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  VV’ashington  has  a ready  explanation  for  the 
incompatibility  that  will  culminate  in  a separation. 
The  favorite  occupation  of  VV’ashington  is  to  forecast 
the  future.  It  delights  in  omens,  portents,  signs,  and 
auguries;  there  is  always  an  oracle  or  a sibyl  to  inter- 
pret the  stars  or  to  tell  a fortune  wdth  a pack  of 
cards.  The  necromancers,  the  seers,  and  the  wizards 
have  been  bu.sy;  all  is  properly  arranged.  Mr.  Wilson, 
it  is  assumed,  will  want  a second  term,  the  legitimate 
ambition  of  every  President.  Mr.  Bryan  has  not 
abandoned  his  ambition  to  be  President,  which  he 
cannot  gratify  so  long  as  he  remains  Secretary  of 
State  to  a President  who  is  a candidate  to  succeed 
himself.  The  time  must  come  when  the  Secretary 
of  State  will  say  to  the  President  bluntly — bluntly 
is  the  word  Washington  uses;  it  is  a neat  touch  and 
indicates  intimate  knowledge.  Bluntly,  then,  we  have 
Mr.  Bryan  going  to  the  President  and  demanding  to 
know'  his  intentions.  The  answer  may  have  a keener 
edge  than  the  blunt  question,  but  the  effect  w’ill  be  the 
same.  A large  and  handsome  portfolio  worth  $12,000 
a year  to  its  possessor  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
President. 

Assuming  that  the  soothsayers  are  correct  in  their 
knowledge  that  Mr.  Bryan  w’ould  like  to  be  Presi- 
dent— which  is  not  at  all  an  unreasonable  supposition 
— how’  will  it  advantage  him  to  break  with  the  Presi- 
dent? No  party  man,  and  least  of  all  a member  of 
the  Cabinet,  can  gain  anything  by  quarreling  with  the 
President,  for,  no  matter  what  happens,  the  President 
retains  his  power  and  control,  w’hile  the  former  mem- 
l)cr  of  the  Cabinet  has  no  power,  and  whatever  con- 
trol he  exercises  is  personal.  The  experiment  has  been 
repeatedly  tried  and  the  result  has  alw'ays  been  the 
same.  The  time  for  a man  to  quarrel  or  to  antagonize 
the  President — if  that  seems  to  him  wise — is  before 
and  not  after  he  enters  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Bryan  is  too  shrewd  and  has  had  too  long  an 
experience  in  politics  to  do  anything  so  foolish,  one 


would  be  inclined  to  say,  if  one  were  indulging  in 
pre«Iiction.  but,  leaving  prediction  aside,  one  may  take 
the  common-sense  view  of  the  matter.  President  Wil- 
son may  tire  of  his  job  four  years  hence  or  Mr.  Bryan, 
for  the  first  time  given  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
workings  of  the  Presidency  from  the  inside,  may  find 
tliat  it  is  Dead  Sea  fruit.  But  assuming  that  the 
President  is  quite  willing  to  serve  for  another  four 
years  after  1916  and  Mr,  Bryan  sees  in  the  Presidency 
the  opportunity  for  still  larger  service,  what  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  be  the  state  of  affairs  w'hen 
tlie  time  comes  for  the  new  nomination  to  be  made? 

Either  the  country  will  be  ready  for  a change — but 
a change  of  parties  rather  than  of  men — or  else  it 
W’ill  be  content  w’ith  an  extension  of  Democratic  con- 
trol. If  the  Democrats  go  out,  if  the  country  swings 
back  again  to  the  Republicans,  Mr.  Bryan  can  hope  for 
nothing.  If  the  Democrats  still  retain  confidence, 
but  there  is  dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Bryan  is  of  all  men  the  least  likely  to  profit  by  the 
reversion  in  sentiment.  If  Mr.  Wilson  is  too  pro- 
gressive to  satisfy  the  country,  Mr.  Bryan  could  not 
hope  to  find  favor  as  a conservative.  If  progressivism 
IS  what  the  country  wants,  Mr.  Wilson  is  better  placed 
to  give  it  than  Mr.  Bryan.  Despite  the  croakers,  es- 
pecially those  to  whom  nothing  w’ould  be  more  w'elcorae 
than  a disagreement  between  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Bryan,  and  who  see  in  everything  done  or  not  done 
the  confirmation  of  their  wishes,  Mr.  Bryan  may  be 
expected  to  attend  to  his  State  Department  knitting 
and  allow  some  one  else  to  do  the  w'orrying.  The 
State  Department  is  Mr.  Bryan’s  opportunity.  Great 
questions  will  press  for  settlement:  the  United  States 
w'ill  have  to  play  its  part  in  international  affairs  of 
the  first  order.  If  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  conducted  on  broad,  conservative  lines  the 
credit  will  be  Mr.  Bryan’s  and  his  reputation  and 
standing  in  his  own  country  as  well  as  in  Europe 
will  be  immensely  increased.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
denied  Mr.  Bryan  to  prove  his  constructive  states- 
manship, but  the  State  Department  now  makes  that 
possible.  In  the  first  years  of  the  Republic  the  State 
Department  was  looked  upon  as  the  stepping-stone  to 
the  Presidency,  then  it  lost  its  appeal  to  imagination 
and  other  Cabinet  posts  were  considered  better  able  to 
advance  the  fortunes  of  an  ambitious  man,  but  during 
the  last  few  years  it  has  regained  its  former  pre- 
eminence. Since  the  United  States  has  cast  off  its 
isolation  and  has  ceased  to  be  merely  a detached  and, 
as  so  often  happened  in  the  pa.st,  disinterested  ob.server 
of  Weltpolitik,  but  has  become  actively  interested  in 
it,  the  State  Department  is  again  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  agencies  of  government  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  looms  very  large  before  the  public.  It 
would  be  remarkable  if  Mr.  Bryan  did  not  see  this 
and  make  the  most  of  his  opportunity. 

One  of  the  things  most  curious  to  explain  is  the 
reputation  pinned  to  public  men  and  the  origin  of  the 
myth  which  the  public  accepts  as  the  truth  about  its 
historical  characters.  Wa.sliington  the  austere,  Jef- 
ferson the  inventor  of  the  simple  life.  Lincoln  the 
story-teller,  were  the  fables  long  believed  in,  and  now 
comes  Mr.  Wilson  to  join  this  goodly  company.  A 
man  so  overtrained  intellectually  that  humanity  had 
been  crushed  out  of  him.  without  emotion  and  so  re- 
mote from  life  that  its  little  joys  made  no  appeal, 
domineering,  intolerant  of  advice,  and  scornful  of  sug- 
gestion— this  was  the  introduction  that  heralded  the 
President  to  Washington  and  made  men  fear  for  what 
was  to  follow.  The  few  weeks  that  have  passed  since 
the  4th  of  March  have  dissipated  those  fears.  I am 
reminded  of  a little  story  that  was  told  about  Thomas 
B.  Reed. 

It  was  when  he  was  ruling  the  House  with  an  iron 
hand  and  being  daily  denounced  as  a Czar  and  tyrant 
and  trampling  upon  the  liberties  of  a free  people  that 
he  found  himself  one  night  at  dinner  next  to  a well- 
known  Democratic  woman,  who  rather  pointedly  showed 
how  much  of  a worm  she  considered  the  Speaker  and 
the  absorbing  interest  she  had  in  the  conversation  of 
her  neighbor.  But  few  persons,  male  or  female,  could 
resist  the  charm  of  Mr.  Reed’s  conversation,  and 
toward  the  end  of  the  dinner  she  frankly  said  to  him: 

“ I’m  a Democrat  anti  I thought  I never  wanted 
to  meet  you,  and  certainly  I never  had  any  desire  to 
speak  to  you,  but  now' — ” 

“ And  now,”  said  Reed,  in  his  most  draw’l ingest 
draw'l.  “ that  you’ve  discovered  I haven’t  got  horns 
and  I’ve  managed  to  conceal  my  tail  and  my  hoofs 
have  escaped  notice,  you  find — ” 

“ I find  you  are  perfectly  delightful,”  she  inter- 
rupted,' with  the  enthusiasm  of  a school-girl. 

Members  of  Congress  who  went  to  the  White  House 
in  the  early  days  dubiously  and  feared  a glacial  re- 
ception came  away  in  a very  different  frame  of  mind. 
Mr.  Wilson  does  not  gush,  neither  does  he  chill.  He 


can  talk  as  well  as  listen — a surprise  to  Washington, 
which  had  been  told  that  while  he  was  the  most  re- 
ceptive man  in  the  United  State.s,  he  was  also  the  most 
reticent,  V\hat  has  amazed  Washington  more  than 
anything  else  has  been  his  frankness.  He  has  wrapinal 
himself  in  less  mystery  and  affected  less  concealment 
than  any  of  hio  predecessors,  certainly  any  of  con- 
temporary memory.  And  another  surprise  equally  as 
great  has  been  his  frank  search  for  information  and 
suggestion.  It  was  expected  that  his  intercourse  with 
Congress  would  l)e  mostly  in  the  form  of  ultimatums; 
that  he  would  issue  fiats  and  ukases,  and  whoever 
disobeyed  would  do  so  at  his  peril;  that  being  a lit- 
erary man,  and  every  literary  man  having  a fondness 
for  certain  forms  of  expression,  his  would  be  the  im- 
perative. Whereas  it  has  been  discovered  that  he  takes 
counsel  and,  having  profited  by  the  information,  is 
ready  to  act.  No  matter  how  much  advice  may  be 
tendered  to  him,  it  is  not  likely  that  Mr.  Wilson  can 
be  induced  to  change  his  mind,  once  he  has  determined 
upon  a course  of  action,  but  he  is  conscious  of  the 
opposition  he  will  have  to  meet  and  the  reasons  for  it. 
Neither  pride  of  opinion  nor  stubbornness  nor  the 
foolish  desire  for  masteiy  governs  his  actions,  but  the 
conviction  that  what  he  knows  to  be  right  is  right; 
and  expediency  or  policy  does  not  w’cigh  in  the  scale 
as  against  the  right.  He  did  not,  as  some  of  the 
newspapers  have  said,  write  the  tariff  bill  or  any  part 
of  it,  but  he  discussed  its  details  with  the  men  who 
were  charged  with  framing  it  and  insisted  that  certain 
things  must  be  done  because  they  were  proper  and 
honest;  that,  having  made  a contract  with  the  people, 
the  Democratic  party  must  observe  the  covenant  not 
only  in  spirit,  but  to  the  verj'  letter.  Instead  of 
having  weakened  his  leadership  Mr.  Wilson  has 
strengthened  it. 

Presidents  are  rarely  so  strong  with  their  party  in 
Congress  after  inauguration  as  they  are  after  elec- 
tion and  before  inauguration,  when  their  lightest  wish 
is  law.  Members  of  Congress  know  the  President 
l)etter  now  than  they  did.  and  with  that  knowledge 
has  come  a personal  liking  that  l>efore  did  not  exist. 
They  have  found  that  he  is  human,  that  he  has  a 
sense  of  humor,  that  he  enjoys  a joke.  His  aloofness 
is  a beautiful  creation  of  the  imagination,  but  it  has 
no  existence  in  fact.  He  has  no  desire  to  be  a lonely 
man  or  to  surround  himself  with  a wall  of  reserve 
that  the  common  mortal  cannot  scale.  He  does  not 
crave  publicity,  but  he  is  no  hermit.  He  went  to  the 
Senate  and  talked  with  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee about  the  tariff  bill  because  that  was  the 
sensible,  the  convenient,  the  labor-saving  thing  to  do. 
It  was  easier  to  ask  men  to  cross  the  hall  than  to  drag 
them  a mile  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Mr.  Wilson 
is  sorry  if  he  offended  delicate  Senatorial  susceptibili- 
ties by  violating  precedent,  but  he  is  not  disturbed. 
He  has  not  paid  his  last  visit  to  the  Capitol.  He  will 
go  there  whenever  he  thinks  a useful  purpose  is  to  be 
served.  He  will  deliver  more  addresses  to  Congress. 
For  that  profound  thanks.  No  more  will  the  public 
have  to  wade  through  columns  of  stodgy  rehash  of 
departmental  reports.  A Presidential  address  will  be 
read. 

To  predicate  the  future  four  years  hence  on  the 
events  of  the  past  four  weeks  may  be  easy  for  the 
professional  prophet,  but  is  denied  the  ordinary  mortal. 
Persons  who  profess  apprehension,  especially  those  who 
would  like  to  see  their  fears  justified,  are  able  to 
conjure  the  vision  of  disaster  because  they  say  the 
President’s  insistence  upon  Congress  doing  w'hat  he 
wants  will  inevitably  lead  to  a party  smash.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  Congress 
will  place  itself  in  opposition  to  the  President,  but  if 
it  should  the  contest  will  be  not  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress,  but  between  the  President  and  the 
country  or  Congress  and  the  country,  and  the  support 
of  the  countrv  will  insure  victory.  If  the  anticipated 
is  realized,  ii  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  of  evil 
come  true,  and  the  President  finds  it  necessary  to  put 
Congress  on  the  defensive  as  against  the  country,  the 
country  will  rally  to  the  President,  It  is  in  the  air. 
'llie  signs  of  the  times  all  point  to  that  end.  But 
why  should  that  conflict  be  regarded  as  predetermined? 
In  his  dealings  with  public  men  so  far  the  President 
has  shown  tact;  he  has  been  conciliatory  w'hen  con- 
ciliation was  necessary;  he  has  ridden  rough-shod  over 
nobody.  Still,  let  no  one  imagine  that  l)ecanse  the 
glove  is  velvet  the  hand  is  not  steel.  The  tariff  bill 
will  become  a law,  and  it  will  be  a law  that  Mr.  Wilson 
will  sign  w'ith  satisfaction  because,  in  his  belief,  it 
will  carry  out  the  pledges  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Mr.  Cleveland  allowed  a tariff  bill  to  become  law 
without  his  signature — a bill  whose  “ perfidy  and  dis- 
honor ” he  emphasized.  A bill  that  is  perfidious  or 
dishonorable  Mr.  Wilson  will  veto.  This  is  not  pre- 
diction; it  is  a statement  of  fact. 
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EUROPE’S  ABLEST  DIPLOMAT 

Great  Britain’s  Foreign  Secretary,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  His  Remarkable  Influence  in  Preserving  International  Peace 

BY  SYDNEY  BROOKS 

LONDON  CORRESPONDENT  FOR  ■ H A R P E R ' S WEEKLY" 


^lE  outstanding  figure  of  European 
diplomacy  at  this  moment  is  un- 
^questionably  the  British  Foreign 
^Secretary,  Sir  Edward  Orey;  and 
3 when  it  comes  time  to  look  back  on 
Qthe  Balkan  conflict  of  1912  and  on 
ythe  multitudinous  issues  that  have 
Ssince  sprung  from  it,  the  world  will 
^'award  to  Sir  Edward  the  chief  credit 
for  the  preservation  of  the  major  peace.  Four  or  five 
times  at  least  within  the  last  half-year  Europe  has 
stood  on  the  very  brink  of  a struggle  that  wrould  have 
hurled  the  Teuton  against  the  Slav  in  a terrible  and 
decisive  embrace.  The  Servian  question,  the  Ru- 
manian question,  the  Albanian  question,  and  now,  as 
I write,  the  Montenegrin  question  have  all  in  turn 
proved  crucially  provocative.  I remember  remarking 
in  this  journal  w’hen  the  war  first  broke  out  that, 
whatever  its  outcome,  it  would  raise  more  issues  than 
it  would  solve.  The  event  has  not  shown  the  prediction 
to  be  altogether  wrong.  We  may  perhaps  have  to  wait 
another  half-centurv  before  learning  the  inner  history 
of  the  diplomacy  of  the  past  six  months.  But  nobody 
with  even  the  smallest  acquaintance  with  the  politics 
of  southeastern  Europe,  with  the  aims  and  feelings 
of  Austria-Hungary,  w’ith  the  passionate  flood  of  Pan- 
Slavism  in  Russia,  and  with  the  ineradicable  hatred 
that  animates  the  Teuton  and  the  Slav,  can  doubt  that 
Armageddon  time  and  again  has  been  a possibility  of 
the  next  few  hours  and  that  all  the  great  Continental 
Powers  were  prepared  for  it.  Yet  the  peace  has  never 
once  been  broken,  and  the  expectation  grows  a little 
stronger  and  a little  more  confident  every  day  that  it 
will  not  be  broken.  It  is  true  that  even  now  almost 
any  one  of  a dozen  conceivable  incidents  might  upset 
all  calculations  and  precipitate  a European  war.  But 
so  many  crises  have  been  weathered  since  the  Allies 
first  took  the  field,  so  many  contentious  questions  have 
been  disposed  of  or  at  atiy  rate  smoothed  over,  that 
those  which  still  remain  to  be  dealt  with  are  faced 
not.  indeed,  without  apprehension,  but  certainly  with  a 
diminishing  anxiety.  Diplomacy  may  fairly  be  said 
to  have  justified  itself  as  a profession  since  last 
autumn,  and  none  of  its  practitioners  has  shown  him- 
self so  fertile  in  resource,  so  pertinent  in  suggestion, 
and  so  persuasively  calm  and  moderate  in  his  choice  of 
language  as  Sir  EdAvard  Grey.  He  has  spoken  but 
rarely  since  the  war  began,  but  on  each  occasion  his 
words  have  been  direct,  conciliatory,  and  stamped  with 
the  spirit  and  authority  of  real  statesmanship.  The 
latest  instance  was  when  in  a brief  statement  to  the 
House  of  Commons  he  explained  and  justified  the 
naval  demonstration  against  Montenegro.  What  he 
said  was  described  by  the  Vienna  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times,  one  of  the  soundest  observers  of  Conti- 
nental politics,  as  having  “ rendered  a veritable 
service  to  Europe.”  Its  effect  in  Vienna  has  been  “to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  responsible  statesmen,  to  calm 
the  irritation  somewhat  artificially  worked  up  of  late, 
and  to  check  the  influences  that  were,  and  doubtless 
still  are,  pressing  to  make  of  the  naval  demonstration  a 
pretext  for  drastic  military  action  against  Montenegro 
and  Servia.”  The  mingled  frankness  and  caution  of 
Sir  Edward  Grey’s  speech  (went  on  the  same  corre- 
spondent), its  freedom  from  controversial  or  corn- 
minatory  turns  of  phrase,  and  its  steady  confidence  in 
the  pow'er  of  Europe  to  enforce  her  w’ill  without  im- 
I)atient  violence,  are  recognized  to  make  it  a model  of 
state.smanlike  expression.  And  from  every  other 
capital  in  Europe  came  similar  tributes  of  grateful  and 
admiring  appreciation. 

Throughout  tlie  w’hole  Balkan  convulsion  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  has,  in  fact,  taken  the  lead  in  keeping 
Europe  together.  His  handling  of  the  crisis  has 
been  considerably  happier  than  was  his  handling  of 
the  much  smaller  crisis  in  the  same  regions  five  years 
ago.  In  1908  when  Bulgaria  proclaimed  her  inde- 
pendence and  Austria-Hungary  annexed  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  risked  and 
sustained  the  diplomatic  defeat  that  must  always  lie 
in  wait  for  the  statesman  who  advocates  a policy  he 
has  no  means  of  enforcing.  When  Germany  sprang  to 
the  side  of  her  ally  “in  shining  armor”  and  Russia 
gave  way  beneath  their  joint  pressure,  it  became  clear 
that  theVe  had  been  on  the  part  of  Sir  Edwurd  some 
miscalculation  of  the  forces  with  which  he  was  dealing, 
and  that  the  conference  for  which  he  had  pressed  as  the 
fittest  means  of  regulating  the  new  state  of  affairs  was 
destined  never  to  come  into  being.  One  of  the  marks, 
however,  of  ability  is  to  avoid  making  the  same  mis- 
take twice.  When  the  storm  broke  in  1912  Sir  Edw'ard 
was  not  long  in  showing  that  he  had  profited  by  his 
experiences  of  1908.  He  was  the  first  to  deprecate  last 
autumn  the  premature  and  isolated  raising  of  ques- 
tions that  could  only  engender  a needless  heat  and  con- 
fusion discussed  too  soon  and  incompletely,  and  that 
might,  on  the  other  hand,  be  disposed  of  with  com- 
parative ease  if  held  over  for  consideration  as  parts  of 
a wider  settlement;  and  he  was  the  first  to  suggest 
the  novel  and  flexible  machinery  of  an  ambassadorial 
conference  for  keeping  the  Powers  in  touch,  and  there- 
fore to  some  extent  in  line,  with  one  another.  These 
WTre  wise,  timely,  and  fruitful  contributions  to  a 
general  understanding,  and  the  acceptance  they  met 
with  among  the  Powers  was  a tribute  both  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward’s initiative  and  personality,  and  to  the  peculiarly 
disinterested  position  that  Great  Britain  has  occupied 
throughout  the  crisis.  The  almost  absolute  detach- 
ment of  Great  Britain  Awfi  the  imminenf| contentions 
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and  Vienna,  her  palpable  and  acknowledged  disin- 
terestedness, and  the  reputation  which  Sir  Edward 
Grey  had  deservedly  won  as  a statesman  of  candor  and 
straightforward  dealings,  were  of  enormous  assistance 
to  Downing  Street  in  playing  the  honest  broker  be- 
tween the  rival  Powers.  It  is  very  likely,  too,  that  the 
general  uncertainty  as  to  the  British  course  of  action 
if  a European  conflict  were  to  supervene  has  also  lent 
to  Sir  Edward’s  diplomacy  an  added  persuasiveness. 
Everybody  recognized  that  London  occupied  a position 
apart  and  that  in  no  other  capital  could  the  belligerents 
assemble  under  circumstances  more  propitious  to  a 
peaceful  issue  or  could  the  conference  of  ambassadors 
do  its  work  so  effectively  and  with  so  few  distractions 
and  in  so  favorable  and  impartial  an  atmosphere. 
Making  the  preservation  of  peace  its  supreme  objec- 
tive, friendly  with  Russia  and  yet  able  and  willing  to 
co-operate  with  the  Teutonic  Powers,  the  passionate 
partisan  of  no  single  nation  or  group,  no  government 
has  been  better  placed  than  the  British  to  induce  the 
spirit  of  reasonableness  and  to  indicate  the  diplomatic 
stepping-stones  that  might  save  Europe  from  sliding 
into  the  morass.  Of  all  these  advantages  Sir  Edward 
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Grey  has  made  the  fullest  possible  use.  He  has  worked 
early  and  late;  his  moderation  and  good  sense  and  the 
implicit  confidence  he  always  inspires  in  his  integrity 
and  veracity  have  been  an  inA’aluable  asset  in  the 
cause  of  peace;  and  I have  heard  from  more  than  one 
ambassador  that  his  skill  as  president  of  the  con- 
ferences which  have  so  materially  helped  to  harmonize 
the  differences  between  the  great  Powers,  the  modesty 
of  his  bearing,  and  the  practical  character  of  the  ex- 
pedients he  has  put  forward  have  revealed  him  to 
his  brother-diplomats  for  the  first  time  as  a really 
big  man. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  influence  he  now'  exercises 
in  every  chancellery  in  Europe  is  that  Sir  Edw'ard  Grey 
has  hefd  the  i)08t  *of  Foreign  Secretary  w’ithout  inter- 
ruption for  the  past  seven  years,  and  will  apparently 
continue  to  hold  it  so  long  as  the  Liberals  remain  in 
power.  No  Continental  politician  who  is  now  in  office 
has  guided  the  external  affairs  of  his  country  for  so 
long,  nor  does  one  of  them  enjoy  such  an  assurance 
of  tenure  as  Sir  Edward  Grey.  That  is  a great  advan- 
tage in  his  favor.  Not  only  are  the  men  he  is  called 
upon  to  deal  with  new'cr  to  the  game  than  he  is.  hut 
there  is  every  probability  that  he  W'ill  be  playing  it 
after  they  have  given  it  up.  Moreover,  the  seven  and  a 
quarter  years  during  which  Sir  Edw'ard  Grey  has  been 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  Briti.sh  foreign  policy  have 
been  years  of  almost  constant  crisis  and  commotion. 
They  have  pretty  thoroughly  tested  him  and  by  the 
universal  judgment  of  friend  and  foe  he  has  stood  the 
test  well.  He  entered  Downing  Street  just  when  the 
Franco-German  feud  over  Morocco  was  in  its  opening 
stages.  He  took  at  once  a definite  line  and  unhesi- 
tatingly backed  France  for  all  he  was  worth.  It  was 
a course  of  action  that  on  at  least  three  separate  occa- 
sions involved  the  risk  of  war  with  Germany,  but  Sir 
Edward  did  not  shrink  from  it;  he  held  that  Great 
Britain  w’as  bound  to  siipnort  the  Third  Republic  with 
all  the  diplomatic,  and  if  necessary  all  the  material, 
power  at  her  command,  and  after  some  anxious  mo- 
ments the  issue  abundantly  justified  his  prescience  and 
pluck.  The  triple  entente  that  now  unites  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia  is  very  largely  his  work. 
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He  is  the  first  British  Foreign  Minister  who  has  sought 
and  concluded  an  accommodation  with  Russia,  and 
so  ended  the  insensate  antagonism  that  separated  the 
two  Powers.  The  value  of  the  Anglo-Russian  agree- 
ment was  abundantly  proved  when  Persia  lapsed  into 
anarchy  and  when  but  for  the  understanding  between 
I.ondon  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  demarcation  of 
British  and  Russian  “ spheres  of  influence  ” in  the 
realm  of  the  Shah,  all  the  old  enmities  would  have  re- 
vived and  a war  could  with  difficulty  have  been  averted. 
It  is  true  that  many  Liberals  have  strongly  objected  to 
the  virtual  partition  of  Persia,  just  as  they  w'ere  object- 
ing a few  weeks  ago  to  the  coercion  of  Montenegro, 
and  that  the  continuance  of  the  Anglo-German  quarrel 
has  been  regarded  by  many  of  them  as  a proof  of  Sir 
Edw'ard  Grey’s  failure.  Many  others,  too,  have  taken 
vehement  exception  to  the  veil  of  silence  behind  W’hich 
iie  has  preferred  to  work;  and  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  the  country  has  rarely  known  less  about  the 
various  moves  and  developments  of  its  foreign  policy 
than  during  the  past  seven  years.  Sir  Edward  has 
spoken  as  little  as  possible  in  Parliament;  he  has 
time  and  again  presented  the  House  of  Commons  with 
an  accomplished  fact  which  it  might,  indeed,  discuss 
but  was  virtually  powerle.ss  to  reverse.  The  countiy. 
however,  has  been  well  satisfied  to  let  Sir  Edward  go 
his  own  gait.  He  has  completely  redeemed  the  old 
reputation  of  Liberal  governments  for  a vacillating 
sentimentalism  in  the  conduct  of  forei^  affairs;  and 
hv  the  firmness  and  constancy  with  which  he  stood  by 
l^rance,  by  the  understanding  he  has  effected  with 
Russia,  and  by  his  handling  of  the  great  political  up- 
heaval in  southeastern  Europe,  his  fame  and  authority 
are  unassailahly  established. 

The  motives  that  make  people  trust  or  distrust 
statesmen,  like  the  motives  that  make  them  like  or  dis- 
like sovereigns,  are  often  obscure,  irrational,  and  the 
product  rather  of  instinct  than  of  knowledge.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  is  a case  in  point.  His  acceptance,  after 
a good  deal  of  hesitation,  of  the  Foreign  Secretaryship 
in  the  Liberal  Cabinet  tliat  was  formed  in  December, 
1905,  was  a greater  relief  to  the  nation  than  even  to 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  himself.  Abroad 
among  the  friends  of  England  it  had  an  instantaneous 
and  reassuring  effect.  Among  the  enemies  of  England 
or  among  those  who  stood  to  profit  by  a change  in 
British  policy,  and  who  would  have  welcomed  the 
presence  in  Downing  Street  of  a minister  governed  by 
the  Gladstonian  tradition,  its  effect  was  not  less 
immediate  and.  in  a different  way,  not  less  compli- 
mentary. If  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  felt  that  a 
danger  had  been  avoided,  other  Powers  were  no  less 
conscious  of  an  opportunity  snatched  away.  And  yet 
to  the  world  at  large  Sir  Edward  Grey  at  that  time 
was  almost  altogether  an  unknown  quantity,  and  even 
among  his  own  countrymen  he  could  not  be  called  a 
familiar  figure.  Nor  can  he  be  so  described  even  to- 
day. There  is  perhaps  no  English  statesmen  in  whom 
the  people  have  a more  general  confidence  or  of  whom 
they  know  so  little.  It  is  one  of  the  saving  clauses  of 
their  system  that  the  British  are  still  able  to  recon- 
cile the  theory  of  unmitigated  democracy  with  the 
practical  rulership  of  such  men  as  Sir  Edward  Grey — 
of  men,  that  is  to  say,  who  are  the  antitheses  of  demo- 
gogues  and  whose  influence  upon  the  public  mind  is 
above  everything  else  the  psychological  influence  of 
character. 

For  many  thousands  of  quiet  Englishmen  Sir  Ed- 
ward’s voice  is  the  Aveightiest  in  British  politics  to- 
day, and  his  action  on  any  doubtful  issue  counts  for 
more  than  the  decision  of  any  other  man  that  I know 
of.  He  has  that  sort  of  poAA'cr  oA’er  the  mind  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  country  which  comes  from  absolute 
honesty  of  mind  and  character,  combined  Avith  a 
balanced  judgment  and  an  air  of  being  detached  from 
the  petty  party  exigencies  of  the  moment.  When  he 
speaks  men  instinctively  feel  that  he  is  saying  Avhat 
he  believes,  that  his  opinions  have  been  formed  only 
after  serious  reflection,  that  they  are  altogether  his 
OAvn,  and  that  he  means  to  abide  by  them.  He  is  one 
of  the  least  theatrical  of  men.  He  never  talks  to  a 
brief  or  cssrtys  any  of  the  smaller  arts  of  attracting 
attention.  He  is  always  and  simply  himself,  just  as 
the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  was;  and  his  political 
triumphs  are  the  triumphs  of  sheer  personality.  There 
is  a more  spacious  atmosphere  about  him  than  about 
any  of  his  colleagues,  a note  of  authority,  a distant 
remoteness  from  the  everyday  worries  of  politics,  and 
something  that  seems  to  recall  a bigger  and  more 
leisurely  age.  Yet  Sir  EdAvard  has  his  passions.  He  is 
an  ardent  Radical  and  a convinced  supporter  of 
AA'oman  suffrage,  and  the  speech  in  AA’hich  he  AA'elcomed 
President  Taft’s  suggestion  of  an  Anglo-American 
Arbitration  Treaty  surprised  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try by  the  fervor  of  its  idealism.  As  becomes  a lover 
of  WordsAvorth  and  a disciple  of  Walton,  Sir  Edward 
has  in  him  something  of  tlie  philosopher.  In  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  Avords  he  never  seems  to  be  quite  “ in 
politics,”  so  completely  is  his  participation  devoid 
of  all  personal  aims.  One  can  easily  imagine  him 
withdrawing  altogether  from  Westminster  without 
one  sigh  of  regret  and  spending  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  entire  contentment  among  the  beloved  hills 
and  streams  of  his  Northumberland  home.  He  loves 
the  open  air  and  the  outdoor  life  far  more  than  proto- 
cols and  despatches  and  parliamentary  debates,  and 
|<robably  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Roosevelt  ever  spent  a 
pleasanter  day  in  their  lives  than  when  they  tramped 
together  through  j4ie  .New  Forest  and  noted  the  song 
of  everv  bird  they  'tfowrSM 
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TANDARDIZATION  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  our  every-day  life, 
whether  we  ride  in  automobiles  or 
not,  but  its  application  to  the 
motor-car  has  made  smooth  the  way 
of  every  man  who  has  ever  sat  be- 
liind  the  wheel  of  touring-car  or 
runabout. 

Standardization  merely  means 
the  adoption  by  various  manufacturers  of  certain 
sizes  and  shapes  for  parts  that  are  common  to  all 
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and  the  average  driver  cares  not  how  his  plug  is  made 
so  long  as  it  does  its  work  well  and  fits  the  opening 
provided  for  it  in  the  cylinder.  But  if  each  brand  of 
j)lug  w'as  made  with  a thread  of  different  size  or 
shape,  and  if  each  motor-car  manufacturer  carried 
out  his  own  ideas  as  to  size  of  spark-plug  opening, 
so  that  there  would  be  but  one  kind  suitable  to  that 
particular  motor,  many  a touring-car  that  is  now 
able  to  satisfy  its  ne^s  and  be  placed  in  running 
order  on  payment  of  a dollar  to  the  first  cross-roads 
blacksmith  shop  encountered  would  be  ignominiously 
towed  home. 

This  is  a feature  of 
standardization  with 
which  every  motorist  is 
familiar — so  familiar,  in 
fact,  that  he  does  not 
realize  that  it  is  stand- 
ardization. But  it  sur- 
rounds him  on  every  side, 
and  now.  in  1913,  it  rep- 
rosents  the  principal 
feature  o f advanced 
motor-car  construction, 
though  it  may  be  that 
the  car-owner  will  never 
appreciate  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  some  of  these 
features  until  his  car 
breaks  down  many  miles 
from  home. 

Of  course  every  auto- 
mob ilist  owns  the  best 
car  built — one  that  never 
breaks  down;  and  so  let 
us  consider  the  possible 
case  of  his  friend  Jones, 
who  has  not  been  so  wise 
as  himself  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a machine  and 
has  chosen  one  that, 
through  misuse  or  other 
neglect,  breaks  an  impor- 
tant part  while  Jones  has 
been  taking  a Saturday 
afternoon  spin  fifty  miles 
out  into  the  country. 
Jones  hires  a farmer  to 
tow'  his  machine  to  the 
cross  - roads  blacksmith 
shop,  run  by  a Veteran  in  the  business  who  is  half 
smith,  half  machinist.  He  examines  the  broken  part, 
measures  it  carefully  with  calipers  and  rule,  looks 
through  his  stock  of  bar  steel  or  tubing,  and  an- 
nounces— 

What  he  announces  may  depend  entirely  upon 
whether  Jones’s  car  has  been  fully  standardizi'd  or 
not.  If  the  designing  force  of  Jones’s  car  has  issued 
its  dimensions  and  specifications  without  regard  to  the 
practices  of  other  manufacturers,  they  may  call  for 
special  sizes  of  steel  tubing  to  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  machine.  In 
order  to  meet  this  re- 
quirement the  tubing- 
mills  will  have  to  make 
a special  size  that  may 
differ  less  than  one-sixty- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  from  a size 
that  is  already  carried 
in  stock.  If  other  motor- 
car makers  follow  this 
same  procedure  there 
may  be  hundreds  of 
special  sizes  of,  steel 
tubing  in  the  mills,  each 
size  suitable  for  use  in 
but  one  car.  Steel  tub- 
ing is  taken  as  an  il- 
lustration because  there 
are  both  an  inside  di- 
ameter and  an  outside 
diameter  that  must  l)e 
considered.  The  com- 
binations of  these  two 
diameters,  in  terms  of 
sixty-fourths  of  an  inch, 
form  almost  an  unlimited 
numl>er  of  sizes  of  steel 
tubing.  In  fact,  a few 
years  ago  it  was  found 
that  the  various  auto- 
mobile manufacturers, 
all  told,  used  some  six- 
teen hundred  different 
sizes  of  steel  tubing  in 
the  construction  of  their 
cars,  and  that  some  of 
these  sizes  varied  by 
only  Infinitesimal 
amounts.  In  hundreds 
of  instances  a design 
calling  for  a special  size 
of  tubing  could  have 
.substituted  the  nearest 
stock  size,  with  the  re- 
sult thj^t  it  w'ould  have 
required  a delicate  cali- 
per to  have  detected  tl«e 
change  in  diameter. 

Therefore,  if  Jones’a 
car  had  been  designed 


under  these  conditions,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that 
the  announcement  of  the  blacksmith  would  have  been  to 
the  effect  that,  while  he  carried  over  a hundred  regular 
sizes  in  stock,  the  part  in  question  was  made  from  a 
piece  one-sixty-fourth  of  an  inch  thicker  than  his 
nearest  size.  The  result  would  be  that  Jones  must 
needs  have  his'  car  towed  fiftv  or  a hundred  miles  to 
the  city,  where  the  agent  migfit  have  the  part  in  ques- 
tion already  on  hand,  or  Jones  would  leave  his  car 
at  the  local  shop  and  telegraph  to  the  factory  for  a 
new  piece.  In  any  event,  several  days’  delay  and  a 
considerable  expenditure  of  money  would  be  entailed. 

But  the  car  manufacturers  have  “got  together”; 
they  have  compared  notes;  they  have  adopted  uniform 
sizes;  deadly  rivals  have  met  and  have  discussed  ex- 
periences with  this  and  that  size  and  material — and 
the  results  have  been  nothing  short  of  astonishing. 
The  sixteen  hundred  different  sizes  of  steel  tubing  that 
M'ere  called  for  by  the  various  automobile  manufac- 
turers have'  been  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  fifty — 
and  all  without  the  slightest  loss  in  effectiveness  of 
desigpi.  The  steel-tube  mills  can  turn  these  out  ahead 
of  time,  knowing  that  the  demand  will  be  restricted 
to  these  sizes.  The  automobile  manufacturer  can 
know  that  a rush  order  for  raw  material  will  be  filled 
at  short  notice,  for  the  stock  is  probably  on  hand — or 
if  not,  there  are  no  special  adjustments  of  machines 
to  be  made,  and  the  mills  can  produce  the  desired  size 
almost  as  soon  as  the  order  is  received.  But  most  im- 
portant of  all  is  the  knowledge  that  an  emergency 
repair  can  be  made  at  almost  any  well-equipped 
machine  shop  from  the  material  that  is  usually  carried 
in  stock. 

Therefore,  if  Jones’s  car  has  been  made  under  these 
conditions,  the  blacksmith  will  draw  the  desired  size 
of  tubing  from  his  limited  stock,  will  cut  it  off  to 
the  proper  length,  and  before  Jones  could  make  ar- 
rangements with  the  nearest  farmer  for  a tow  home 
the  new  part  will  lie  finished  and  in  place — and  Jones 
will  be  on  his  way  rejoicing,  under  his  own  power, 
with  the  motor  singing . Ii  p«ean  of  praise  to  that 
body  of  men  who  “ got  together  ” to  standardize  ajl 
parts  common  to  cars  of  different  makes. 

Take  this  instance  of  “ hidden  ” standardization, 
and  apply  it  to  many  of  the  rods,  bars,  and  plates  that 
enter  into  the  construction  of  the  parts  of  a motor- 
car. Extend  it  to  crank-case  and  transmission-case 
bolts,  nuts,  and  screws,  to  washers,  brake-rod  ends, 
spring  clips  and  eyes,  and  all  of  the  hundred  and  one 
small  parts  that  may  unexpectedly  need  to  be  replaced, 
and  you  may  begin  to  realize  to  what  an  extent 
standardization  makes  easy  the  way  of  the  modern 
motorist.  A brpken  bolt  on  a transmission  case  need 
cause  no  terrors  for  the  motor-car  tourist,  for  there 
is  scarcely  a country  hardware-store  that  cannot  sup- 
ply one  of  the  desired  size  with  the  recpiired  shape  and 
pitch  of  thread.  To  be  sure,  the  new  bolt  may  not  be 
of  the  same  finish  or  quality  of  workmanship  as  the 
broken  piece,  but  it  will  serve  to  take  you  home  and 
to  carry  you  around  until  one  of  the  proper  material 
can  be  sent  from  the  agent  or  the  factory. 


By  means  of  the  milling 

cases  are  planed  down  to  ^ 


The  inspector  must  be  able  to  detect  variation 
in  measurement  of  one-thousandth  of  an  inch 


machines  or  devic-es  of  the  same  nature.  Suppose  the 
elcctric-light  bulb  in  the  library  burns  out;  one  does 
not  need  to  know  the  name  of  the  contractor  who 
wired  the  house,  in  order  to  obtain  another  light.  If 
tliere  are  no  extra  bulbs  on  hand  the  householder  goes 
to  the  cellar  or  attic  and  takes  one  from  a light  that 
is  seldom  used.  He  knows  it  will  fit  in  its  new  loca- 
tion, that  the  threads  W'ill  be  the  same,  and  that  it 
can  be  operated  by  the  same  key,  and  takes  this  as  a 
matter  of  course.  * This  is  an  example  of  interchange- 
ability,  and  may  be  ajiplied  to  the  motor-car  by  saying 
that  the  tendency  of  modern  manufacture  is  so  to 
make  all  similar  parts  for  cars  of  the  same  model 
that  new  pieces  can  be  obtained  without  the  neces- 
sity of  refitting. 

But  suppose  the  householder  wished  to  lay  in  a new 
stock  of  electric-light  bulbs,  and  did  not  happen  to  be 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  company  that  installed  the  fix- 
tures. He  goes  to  tl»e  first  electrical-supply  store 
that  he  sees  and  asks  Sor  bulbs  of  the  required  voltage 
in  whatever  size  he  may  desire.  It  may  happen  that 
these  lights  are  made  by  deadly  rivals  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  bulbs  that  he  uses  at  home,  and  yet 
he  know's,  without  asking,  that  the  new  ones  will  fit 
his  fixtures,  and  that,  when  he  returns  home,  he  may 
have  “ light  to  burn  ” with  no  more  trouble  than 
screwing  the  fresh  lamps  into  the  sockets.  Any  lamp 
will  fit  any  fixture;  he  does  not  have  to  go  around 
trying  this  and  discarding  that  until,  by  a process  of 
elimination,  he  has  found  the  only  bulb  that  is  suited 
to  that  {Mirticular  socket.  For  the  electric-1  ight-and- 
fixture  manufacturers  have  “ got  together  ” and  have 
adopted  a certain  size  of  screw  and  thread  as  stand- 
ard. and  have  agreed  tliat  all  of  their  products  shall 
conform  to  tliese  specifications. 

By  virtue  of  its  more  complicated  mechanism  and 
latitude  of  allowable  and  generally  accepted  design, 
the  motor-car  cannot  be  as  thoroughly  standardized 
as  are  electric-light  bulbs.  Were  this  the  case,  there 
could  be  no  more  originality  or  distinctiveness  of  de- 
sign in  an  automobile  than  one  would  find  in  a basket 
<tf  Leghorn  eggs — which  differ  only  in  age,  and  conse- 
quently in  performance.  But  standardization  of 
motor-cars  extends  far  deeper  than  mere  outward 
appearance  and  similarity  of  control;  every  motorist 
will  have  this  forced  home  to  him  whenever  he  has 
occasion  to  change  a spark  plug.  He  knows  that,  if 
his  car  is  provided  with  half-inch  openings  in  the 
cylinders  to  accommodate  the  spark  plugs,  the  least 
|>retentiou8  garage  or  cross-roads  supply  shop  will  he 
able  to  fill  Uis  needs  so  far  as  spark  plugs  are  con- 
cerned. I he  name  of  the  car  or  the  brand  of  the 
plug  makes  no  difference;  practically  all  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  automohile  manufacturers  in  this 
country  have  adopted  the  same  size  of  opening  and 
shape  and  pitch  of  threads  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  spark  plugs,  and  consequently  the  one  hundred 
spark-plug  manufacturers  conform  to  these  standards. 
Even  the  spark  plug  its('lf.f4y^  been  dissected,  and  cer- 
tain y)ccificutions  agredll  upou-«as  auw  shape 

of  soji^ Cbfft  j compoivt-«w^  Bu\^i|a^arc  of 
interest  only  to  the  niSmmicInrers  plugs. 
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The  wonderful  endurame  of  the  modern  motor-car 
lias  only  been  made  possihle  tiirouffli  the  use  of 
special  alloys  and  heat-treated  metals  that  represent 
a maximum  of  8tren<rth,  hardness,  or  touj'hness  with 
a minimum  of  vvei{?ht.  Many  of  the  formuhe  by  whicli 
these  alloys  are  obtained  are  secret,  closely  guarded 
in  the  laboratory  that  forms  one  of  the  most  important 
jiarts  of  every  "rent  automobile-buildiiif'  plant.  And 
^et  even  the  standardization  of  mattwials  has  fallen 
within  the  scope  of  the  body  of  manufacturers  who 
art  eudeavorinp  to  briufi  all  parts  of  automobile  pro- 
duction to  a common  basis.  It  can  well  be  said  that 
the  standardization  of  the  composition  of  certain  ma- 
terials does  not  directly  benefit  the  user — and  perhaps 
this  is  true  to  a certain  extent.  But  is  it  not  of  ad- 
vantage to  know  that  the  vital  parts  of  the  car.  the 
aluminum  and  copper  alloys,  meet  with  certain  high- 
standard  requirements  demanded  by  the  automobile- 
manufacturers  as  a body?  It  may  sometimes  lie  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  whether  the  aluminum 
crank  case  of  the  engine  is  “ up  to  standard.”  or  is 
deficient  in  some  element  on  which  the  strength  and 
endurance  of  the  part  is  vitally  dependent.  And  if 
automobile  manufacturers  unite  in  demanding  alloys 
that  luive  been  proved  to  be  the  best-suited  for  tlic 
jiurposes  they  are  called  upon  to  fill,  it  is  practically 
certain  that  all  material  so  purchased  will  be  of  uni- 
form high  quality. 

But  does  not  this  wholesale  standardization  of 
motor-car  parts  and  materials  have  a tendency  to 
suppress  originality  of  design,  and  thus  prevent  prog- 
ress and  invention?  No  more  than  the  standardiza- 
tion of  the  electric-light  bulb  prevented  the  perfection 
of  the  light  bulb.  In  fact,  intelligent  standardization 
aids  invention  and  jirogress,  for  it  eliminates  the  use- 
less and  places  the  subject  on  a substantial  basis.  It 


is  not  going  to  cru.-:h  inventive  genius  in  the  bud  to 
request  that,  whenever  one  usas  half-inch  nuts,  those 
have  a certain  numlK*r  of  threads  jier  inch. 

It  may  seem  a far  cry  from  a wocnlen  wheel  of 
standard  dimensions  to  an  actual  saving  in  tire  cost 
and  upkeep,  but  this  is  one  of  the  results  to  lie  de- 
rived from  the  “ get-together  ” spirit  exhibited  by  the 
manufacturers  of  automobile  parts.  The  wootlen 
wheels  on  many  cars  are  made  in  one  factory,  the 
steel  rims  in  another,  and  the  tires,  of  course,  in  a 
third.  If  all  wheels  of  a certain  diameter  are  made 
with  a given  width  of  felloe,  the  rim-manufacturer 
may  know  of  what  dimensions  to  make  his  product. 
But  suppose  there  is  a lack  of  uniform  measurements: 
suppose  the  rim-manufacturer  must  vary  the  width 
of  the  rims  to  fit  every  dilTerent  kind  of  a wheel  that 
is  made.  The  tire-manufacturer  will  then  Im*  “ up 
against  it,”  for  he  has  worked  out  the  side  pressures 
and  eorresponding  shape  and  thickness  of  rubber  re- 
quired to  a nicety,  and  any  deflections  from  these 
measurements  may  either  force  him  to  construct  a 
new  tire  or  to  run  the  ri^^k  of  unsatisfactory  service 
from  the  one  of  stock  size  that  he  may  apply.  The 
tires  are  the  most  overworked  portions  of  the  car, 
anyhow,  and  they  must  l)e  treated  with  every  con- 
sideration. An  almost  unnoticeable  difference  in  the 
shape  of  the  flange  of  a rim  may  create  undue  wear  at 
that  portion  of  the  tiro  and  cut  almost  in  half  what 
should  be.  under  favorable  conditions,  a .5,000-mile 
service.  But,  fortunately  for  the  owner’s  pocketbook 
and  the  good  of  the  motor-car  industry  in  general, 
wheel,  rim,  and  tire  manufacturers  have  come  to  a 
sort  of  understanding  that  has  resulted  in  uniform 
sizes. 

And  so  it  is  with  every'  trade — and  there  are  near 
a score  of  them — that  has  anything  to  do  with  the 


manufacture  of  your  car.  Kach  is  dependent  on  the 
activities  of  the  other,  and  the  results  of  the  work  of 
the  first  may  lie  felt  in  the  problems  of  the  twentieth. 
This  interlacing  and  overlapping  makes  absolutely 
necessary  a certain  uniformity  and  standardization  of 
design  in  order  that  the  thousands  of  different  parts 
will  fit  perfectly  into  the  complete  puzzle  picture  and 
result  in  that  modern  wonder — the  present-day  auto- 
mobile. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  carry  standardization 
and  interchangeability  too  far,  but  that  day  has  not 
yet  been  reached,  and  prolwibly  never  will  lx*.  The 
case  of  the  unskilled  repair  man  in  the  garage  a few 
years  ago,  who,  in  reassembling  a dissecteil  automobile, 
jilaced  the  two  halves  of  the  rear  axle  end  for  end.  so 
that  the  completed  car  w'as  provided  w’ith  three  speeds 
reverse  and  one  forward,  was  not  so  much  an  example 
of  interchangeability  carried  too  far  as  it  w'as  of  a 
warning  to  those  repair  men  who  think  that  standardi- 
zation can  replace  brains  and  that  one  part  l>elongs  in 
a certain  place  merely  because  it  “ fits  ” there. 

It  is  this  feature  of  automobile  construction,  un- 
noticed by  nine-tenths  of  the  owners  and  attendant.-, 
at  the  motor-car  exhibitions,  on  which  we  must  rely 
for  any  future  reductions  in  the  prices  of  these  all- 
but-netVssities.  Each  year  it  seems  that  the  lowest 
price  consistent  with  a fair  profit  has  been  reached; 
each  succeeding  year  finds  “ more  automobile  for  less 
money”;  and  the  coming  years  will  progressively 
lower  prices  only  just  so  long  as  intelligent  standardi- 
zation of  materials  and  parts  common  to  all  cars  is  on 
the  increase;  when  that  limit  has  been  reached,  the 
rock-bottom  price  will  also  have  been  reached.  It  is 
in  this  manner  that  standization  is  of  vital  interest 
to  every  present  and  would-be  motor-car  owner — and 
that  means  practically  every  citizen  of  this  country. 


The  TRUTH  About  NW>DRK 

SINGING  TEACHERS 


^ PIERRE  V.Il.KE>^ 


PICTURES  ByHLBERT  LEVERING 


■jr^HE  lives  with  her  huslmnd  in  an 
old-fashioned  New  York  "flat”  on 
^ the  "pj/er  West  Wide.  They  are  for- 
. igners  and  the  greater  mimlx*r  of 
? their  days  lie  behind  them.  Wign-jr 
i Manzo  was  a tenor — a good  t^mor — 
5 until  the  trouble  in  his  throat  cairn*. 
^ l‘]ver  since  then  he  has  not  been  able 
^ to  sing. 

But  some  one  in  the  family  had  to  make  money,  for 
while  the  public  could  afford  to  forget  Signor  Manzo's 
thrilling  voice,  the  tenor  and  his  wife  had  to  remem- 
l)er  certain  items  connected  with  the  grocer  and  the 
landlord.  This  required  money  in  gradually  larger 
amounts,  bcx’ause  the  cost  of  living  at  that  time  had 
taken  one  of  its  spurts. 

So  Madanu'  ALanzo  decided  to  teach  singing. 

ALany  another  person,  under  necessity's  ])ro<ldings, 
has  reached  the  same  decision;  some  witli  justification, 
others  without  it.  In  the  case  of  Madame  Alaiizo 
there  was  a reason  for  her  choice,  at  the  age  of  fifty, 
of  this  vocation.  Not,  however.  U'cause  she  ift  of  the 
race  wliich  is  erroneously  supposed  to  give  us  our  lx*st 
voice-teachers,  but  Is-cause  she  had  mastt'red  and 
practised  a difficult  craft  in  more  jirosperous  tinirt,:'' 

If  this  w'ere  a fanciful  instead  of  a “fact”  story, 
it  would  be-  eminently  fitting  to  carry  this  deserving 
woman  through  a series  of  adventures  tliat  woukl-  end 
in  her  finding  among  New  York's  eligible  thousands 
all  the  ])U|>ils  she  could  teach. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Maiizos.  the  courageous  wife 
did  not  find  nor  has  she  found  thiMu.  You  see,  slie  is 
on  in  years  and  her  Hat  i.s — well,  it  is  shaltby.  Singers 
came  to  Aladame  and  went  away.  Only  a few  of  the 
discerning  ones,  recognizing  in  her  an  instructor  such 
us  they  needed,  cami*  back.  These  Madame  Alanzo 
taught  at  sun;.s  much  under  the  prices  jxiid  by  other 
pupils  to  less  competent  but  more  commercially  for- 
tunate colleagues. 

Neighbors  of  the  Alanzos.  if  you  asked  them,  could 
tell  of  singers  develoiK'iirnrThe  cheerless  ci^niiied  room 
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intelligent  contralto,  and  a soprano  with 
both  talent  and  brains,  all  of  whom  blos- 
somed under  Aladame’s  direction  from  buds 
into  full  bloom. 

One  day  a Manzo  pupil  or  tw’o  may  get 
the  coveted  chance  at  public  singing  of  tJie 
right  sort.  Then  if  they  have  in  them  the 
qualities  that  make  for  professional  suc- 
cess— if,  in  other  words,  they  sing  before 
critical  audiences  as  well  as  in  the  upper 
West  Side  studio  where  there  is  less  at  stake 
— Madame  Manzo’s  reputation  as  a teacher 
should  be  established. 

Possibly,  with  the  shifting  winds  of  for- 
tune, Madame  Manzo  may  obtain  those  ma- 
terial adjuncts  to  her  triumph  as  a singing- 
teacher  which  thus  far  have  been  denied  her. 
She  is  toiling  patiently  without  complaint 
and  she  deserves  recognition;  but  will  it 
come  ? 

Farther  downtown,  near  the  heart  of  New 
York’s  voice  - teaching  colony,  is  another 
guide  to  the  ambitious  singer.  This  in- 
structor is  of  masculine  sex  and  to  all  pur- 
poses an  American. 

His  coat  is  of  brown  velvet<‘en  modeled  on  ultra- 
artistic  lines.  It  is  bound  at  the  edges  with  narrow 
braid.  His  cravat,  which  falls  over  his  turned-down 
(i.llur,  is  tied  in  a loose  bow,  the  flowing  ends  hanging 
Ix'low  the  top  button  of  his  waistcoat,  liis  hair  is 
very  long  and  very  rumiily.  A smooth,  smug  face  held 
in  studied  seriousness,  and  a fat  body  propelled  in  a 
sort  of  rhythmic  roll,  are  further  characteristics. 

This  individual  is  outwardly  successful.  His  secre- 
tary takes  from  a score  of  pupils  who  comprise  his 
following  five  dollars  for  everx'  half-hour  they  con- 
.sume  of  Professor  Foolem’s  time.  During  a season 
of  forty  weeks’  teaching  he  nets  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars, as  against  Madame’s  little  nine  hundred,  acquired 
laboriously  at  an  average  of  two  dollars  an  hour. 

Professor  Foolem  is  shrewd.  His  studio  is  luxuri- 
ous. It  has  tile  “ musical  atmosphere  ” that  helps 
to  snare  inexperienced,  uninitiated  vocalists  susceptible 
to  the  wiles  of  the  teaching  fakers  with  wdioin  New 
^■ork  is  so  w'cll  supplied  and  of  whom  Foolem  is  a 
conspicuous  member. 

- This  man’s  pupils  come  and  go,  like  the  seasons,  and 
almost  as  regularly.  Some  he  is  able  to  delude  longer 
than  others.  But  eventually — in  a day.  a month,  or 
a quarter — the  majority  find  him  out  and  go  on  their 
way  wiser — and  poorer. 

They  typify  opposiu*  extremes,  this  man  and  this 
w'oman.  She  represents  the  legitimate  singing  in- 
structor who  has  cars  sensitive  to  little  differences  in 
tones,  who  is  able  to  recognize  what  is  gixxl  and  bad 
in  a voice,  and  w'ho  knows  how  to  develop  singers  into 
acceptable  or  exceptional  artists,  directing 
those  professional  channels  for  which  their  individual 
abilities  best  fit  them. 

We.  shall  not  say  that  Aladame  Alanzo  is  a great 
t(‘a<*her.  for  there  are  few’  anvwhere.  nor  that  each 
of  New  York’s  legitimate  singing  instructors  is  equally 
successful  with  all  pupils,  according  to  the  respective 
jiossibilities  of  those  pupiN.  But  of  this  class  the 
chief  city  of  the  United  Stabs  has  quite  a number, 
t^uite  naturally  some  are  letter  than  others. 

Professor  Fixilem  and  his  unseruimlous  bn>tfiren 
belong  to  another  ilk.  They  arc  human  vultures  feed- 


ing on  ignorance,  cupidity,  and  inexperience.  And 
not  only  do  they  take  money  under  false  pretenses, 
giving  nothing  in  return,  but  they  grow  financially 
fat  by  the  easiest  route  known,  falsely  assuming  a 
knowledge  not  theirs.  t<*aring  promising  voices  to  un- 
redeemable shreds,  and  casting  a blight  upon  future 
possible  careers  of  talentcxl  singers. 

The  average  man  and  most  women  who  go  to  the 
opera  and  to  concerts  frequently  exclaim  over  the 
achievement  of  some  star  and  see  in  their  minds’  eyes 
an  imaginary  rose-path  'that  has  been  traveled  to  the 
summit  of  musical  fame.  Successful  singers  are  st-em- 
ingly  living  a life  of  such  comparative  ease  that  few 
who  do  not  know'  ever  seriously  think  of  the  element 
of  luck  w’hich  has  helped  place  them  in  their  positions. 

"Luck!”  exclaims  some  one.  "Where  does  luck 
figure  in  singing?” 

In  finding  the  teacher. 

That  is  the  chief  problem  that  young  persons  with 
good  singing  voices  and  other  singing  essentials  have 
to  solve,  for  tliere  is  no  rule  that  permits  the  ma- 
jority of  our  vocal  youth  to  know  the  competent 
teacher  at  the  first  or  second  meeting.  The  only  ex- 
ception is  found  in  those  instructors  w’ho  have  acquired 
distinction  through  the  public  victories  of  their  pupils. 
How'ever,  as  their  numlxr  is  only  a tiny  percentage 
of  the  whole  and  their  b'aching  capacity  limited  to  a 
proportionate  few’,  this  factor  virtually  eliminab’S 
itself. 

What,  then,  is  the  situation  in  w’hich  most  of  the 
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tlioueandfl  of  young  XTuericnno  find  thenwelvpg  when 
they  reach  Now  York,  bent  on  studying  singing  for 
professional  purposes? 

For  n pitifully  large  mimUT  of  tliem  it  is  a gunilde 
|)ure  and  simple,  a chance  that  they  may  have  re- 
ceived sound  recommendations  to  patronise  efficient, 
painstaking  instructors  or  that  voluntary  or  aided 
selection  has  led  them  to  the  right  studio  doors. 

Assuming  that  out  of  New  York’s  two  thousand 
who  claim  to  teach  singing  there  are  two  hundred 
qualified  to  guide  students  who  wish  to  become  pro- 
fessionals. one  can  apprindate  .the  pupil’s  task  of  sin- 
gling out  one  in  this  class.  A certain  musician,  a 
singer  of  considi'rable  experieiu'c  who  had  studietl  for 
years  and  sung  in  church  and  concert,  receiitly  set  out 
to  find  some.  Me  hud  his  troubles. 

This  man  visited,  in  the  course  of  two  weeks,  twenty- 
two  teachers  of  singing.  Five  were  women,  the  rest 
men.  They  were  chosen  at  random,  very  much  as 
various  singers  of  varying  degrw’s  of  experience  and 
intidligence  would  naturally  make  their  choices.  The 
]>rice8  they  asked  for  half-hour  and  full-hour  lessons 
rangerl  from  ten  dollars  each  down  to  the  lone  dollar. 
So  far  as  could  l>e  discovered,  only  six  of  the  twenty- 
two  jrossessed  the  moral  right  to  ply  their  adopted 
profession. 

Visit  numlrer  one  began  in  a certain  well-knowm 
building  where  musical  instructors  of  every  sort  con- 
gregab*.  Ylr.  Curious  scanned  the  bulletin  board  an- 
nouncing the  names  of  studio  occupants,  checked  off 
half  a dozen,  and  entered  a waiting  elevator.  A 
minute  later  he  rang  a Udl  communicating  from  the 
outer  corridor  with  the  teacher’s  sanctum  and  stepped 
inside. 

It  just  happ«*ned  that  Mr.  Soacum  wa.sn’t  busy, 
lie  turned  os  the  door  opened,  pinched  the  fire  from 
his  cigarette,  and  flung  it  tlirough  the  ojK-n  window 
out  of  which  he  had  been  blowing  smoke.  He  .seemed 
relieved  to  find  his  visitor  not  of  the  sex  feminine, 
though  his  plumage  was  pre-eminently  calculated  to 
injpress  the  ladies. 

This  specimen  wa.s  looking  for  a fly  to  walk  into 
his  |>arlor  when  Mr.  Curious  approached.  He  sized 
up  the  prospect  and  grinned,  for  no  musical  sucker 
swallows  the  hook,  line,  and  sinker  with  more  despatch 
than  the  business  man  of  thirty-five  or  therealiouts  who 
is  s<'ized  with  the  dt‘sire  to  fting — and  Mr.  Curious 
looked  the  part. 

Unfortunately  for  this  angler  for  new  and  unsus- 
I>ecting  pupils,  he  “didn’t  know  it  was  loadetl.”  Both 
men  looked  at  each  other,  each  with  ulterior  motives. 
.‘>oacum  was  masking  his  ignorance  of  the  splendid 
profession  he  assumed  to  lie  able  to  teach;  Mr.  Curious 
was  pretending  to  know  as  little  about  singing  as  his 
teacher  actually  did.  It  wasn't  a Imd  situation. 

^tr.  Curious  smiled.  Professor  Soacum,  concluding 
that  this  was  an  indication  that  his  pro8j>ective  serv- 
ices were  being  regarded  with  favor,  went  his  visitor 
one  better.  He  laughed  quite  loudly. 

“ Tji.  la,”  said  the  fake  teacher,  repeating  the  phrase 
many  times,  as  if  to  show  his  intimacy  with  French 
custom.s.  and  rubbing  the  back  of  one  fat  hand  with 
the  itching  palm  of  his  other.  “A  baritone,  eh?” 

Now  it  hap|K‘ned  that  Mr.  Curious  did  have  a 
baritone  voice.  He  confessed  to  the  accusation  with 
nssumerl  surprise  an«l  made  some  remark  about  Pro- 
fessor Soacum’s  marvtdous  powers  in  voice  classifica- 
tion without  ever  hearing  the  victim  sing. 

Im])res8ion  numlier  one  having  lK*en  made  by 
.‘soacum’s  fetching  get-up.  his  near-artistic  studio,  and 
a cfwrect  guess  of  Mr.  Curious’s  voice,  he  c*>mnu‘nce<l 
on  impression  nuiul)er  two — kindly  assisted  by  the 
I)iuno.  He  was  one  of  those  “ flip”  pianists  who  have 
a certain  natural  facility  which,  though  uncertain, 
serves  a purjmse.  The  professor  didn’t  waste  any 
Iteethoven  or  Mozart  on  his  caller — the  chances  are 
he  couldn't  have  played  them  if  he  had  wished.  But 
ho  did  umlertake  to  implant  in  the  supposedly  tender 
brain  of  Mr.  Curious  the  idea  that  Paderewski  had 
been  a former  pupil  of  his. 

It  was  only  for  half  a minute  that  Professor  Soacum 
went  througii  his  “flip”  piano  act,  but  he  omitted 
nothing.  He  sent  his  two  hands  walking  with  each 
other  up  and  down  the  keylK>ard.  put  them  through 
various  rhaju^cz  steps,  started  them  on  even  terms  at 
the  middle  of  the  keys  to  be  waltzed  to  remote  ends 
of  the  instrument,  ami  finally  cimiiiienced  a gjime  of 
digital  chase-one.  In  the  course  of  his  exhibition  he 
pn>l>ab|y  phivml  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  w'rong  notes 
out  of  four  iiumired  actually  touched,  which  gave  him 
a low  Imtting  average. 

“ Now,”  commanded  the  professor,  assuming  his 
weighti<*st  air.  “ we  will  try  your  voice.” 

He  motioned  that  Mr.  Curious  was  to  stand  near  the 
grand  piano,  facing  him.  Then  he  plaved  a 8«‘ale 
slowly.  The  masquerading  voice  pupil  mtentionally 
sang  notes  that  were  faulty  in  pitch  and  in  all  other 
n'spccts.  His  bnies  sh(M>k  and  sagged  like  a bit  of 
the  family  wash  hanging  from  the  line  on  a wimly 
day.  They  were  awful. 

An  honest  ti'acher  would  have  instantly  informed 
Mr.  Curious  that  at  his  evident  age  a voice  with  so 
many  s«*eining  shortcomings  was  not  worth  s|iending 
money  on.  Not  a few  instnictors  of  the  ladter  grade 
would  have  instantly  detected  indications  of  v«H*al 
skill  in  the  very  manner  the  voice  was  made  to  mis- 
Udiave. 

But  this  professor  di«ln’t  know  and  didn’t  care.  His 
musical  and  vocal  intelligence  were  on  a par  with 
his  unscrupulous  methods.  He  had  a superficial  fa- 
military  with  various  metluHls  of  vis-al  teaching,  a 
ready  enough  vo(>abulary  common  to  most  studios,  and 
a degree  of  plausibility  sullicient  to  fool  all  hut  dis- 
cerning musicians  of  su|»erior  iiiUdligi-nce  — though 


some  of  these  four-flushers  even  succei'd  in  conceal- 
ing their  exact  status  from  real  experts — for  a brief 
time. 

Well,  Professor  Soacum,  insteml  of  falling  off  the 
piano  stool  and  laughing  himself  to  his  feet  over  the 
atb'mpt  of  his  pupil  to  sing  a simple  scale,  merely 
raised  his  nicely  penciled  eyebrows. 

“ Y'ou — ah — you  seem  to  have  some  slight  difficulty 
with  the  voic*e-box.  I will  show  you  tlie  secret  of 
breathing,  then  we  shall  try  again.” 

The  professor  left  his  sent  at  the  piano.  stepp<*d 
close  to  the  inve8tigat4)r,  and  spoke  in  tne  confidential 
manner.  He  was  gidting  in  his  deadly  work  and  it 
t(Mik  a minute  or  two.  After  a while  the  curtain  went 
up  on  act  two. 

“ (Jrip  the  breath  here,”  said  Soacum,  placing  one 


hand  in  the  small  of  the  prospective  pupil’s  back, 
“ and  also  here,”  poking  Mr.  Curious  somewhat  forcibly 
ill  the  solar  ple.vus,  “ Now  sing  another  scale.” 

This  one  was  delivered  slightly  better  than  the 
first. 

“See?  Y'ou  already  show  improvement  under  my 
teaching.  It  is  the  breath;  you  must  sing  on  it.” 

” Sit  on  it?” 

“ No,  no;  Hiug  on  it.  Let  me  tell  you.”  Soacum 
tried  to  in  his  glibest  BfK‘eeh;  but  he  wound  up  in  a 
muddle,  though  he  didn’t  know  that  his  aequaintan(.>e 
knew.  The  Isiritone  sang  another  scale  and  gave  to 
the  upper  note  a slight  kick,  so  to  speak.  .SiMcuin 
straigiitened  up,  surprised,  but  not  aware  that  Mr. 
Curious  was  playing  with  him. 

“ Iji,  la,  you  have  a voice.  I knew  it  when  I heard 
you  speak.  I knew  I could  bring  it  out  in  one  lesson 
— this  lesson.  In  a month  I can  put  you  in  a church 
choir.  Y'ou  have  a future.  Oh  yes,  I strongly  advise 
you  to  study.  Just  come  over  here  while  we  arrange 
for  your  h'ssons.  I shall  make  you  a reduction  to 
four  dollars  for  each  one  and  you  can  get  on  splendidly 
with  one  every  day.  Later  we  will  reduce  the  numlier.” 

Mr.  Straight,  a teacher  who  was  not  the  sort  that 
can  lie  called  “ professor,”  was  the  next  one  to  hc*ar 
from  the  business-like  Iwritone.  His  studio  was  in 
the  same  building  with  Soacum’s,  but  very  different 
A young  woman  secretary  received  the  visitor,  asked 
intelligent  cjuc‘stioiis,  and  presently  rcduriic>d  from  the 
inner  room.  In  five  minutc‘s  a pupil  went  out  and 
Mr.  Curious  was  meeting  a rc*al  man. 

This  teacher,  who  wore  his  hair  close  cropi)c*d  and 
an  ordinary  niaseuline  suit  of  clothc*s,  w’alkcHl  slowly 
along  one  wall  of  the  studio  while  Mr.  Curious  IcHised 
his  tones.  He  is  one  of  those  instruc‘tors  who  know* 
that  one  person  cannot  satisfactorily  teacdi  and  at  the 
same  time  play  accoinpaniments. 

“ What's  the  idea?”  said  he.  when  the  singer  stoppcnl, 

Mr.  Curious  didn't  ui.derstaiid. 

“ What  is  your  idea  in  coming  to  me  when  you  know 
lhat  you  now  sing  ns  well  ns  vou  probably  ever  can? 
M’e  botli  know  that  you  do  not  intend  to  make  a pro- 
fession of  singing.” 

” What  causes  you  to  assume  that  I am  not  in  the 
profc'ssion?” 

“ .\  iiunilM‘r  of  things.  First,  you  have  shown  to  me 
a voice  that  is  not  at  its  U^st.  It  is  like  a good  hors«> 
lhat  iu'cmIs  exercise.  If  you  were  a professional  now 
you  would  not  lie*  out  of  c'ondition.  Tlu*n  I noti«-c*d 
that  your  memory  slipped  for  an  instant  in  a fi‘W 
phic-es  in  some  of  your  songs.  Isn’t  it  plain?  Y'ou 
are  one  of  the  very  Is'st  amateur  singiTS  I have  ewer 
hc*ard,  a gcMsl  miisicinn.  I don’t  think,  for  your  owii 


pleasure,  that  you  need  instruction.  I am  puzzled 
that  you  should  come  to  me.” 

That  was  another  type  of  singing-teacher.  If  all 
were  like  him  there  would  be  no  singing-teacher  evil 
which  HOW'  centers  in  the  wc>ukness  of  the  vocal  science* 
system,  due  to  the  intangible  factors  surrounding  it 
and  the  havoc  caused  by  partial  and  full  lledged 
“ fakers.”  When  it  is  liorne  in  mind  that  a pupil 
cannot  see  the  vocal  apparatus  the  dilficulty  confront- 
ing the  teacher — who  must  crc*nte  a mc'iitaf  picture  of 
the  kind  of  tone  sought  for  and  how  it  should  be*  pro- 
duced— is  at  once  apparent. 

Tc*acher  nunihc‘r  three* — who  was  a woman — proved 
to  U*  an  odd  sort  of  mixture,  ,‘^hc*  manifested  un<|ueH- 
lioiied  knowlc*dge  of  some  vocal  c*ssentinls.  complete 
ignorance  of  others,  and  a musical  ear  that  could 


not  lx*  deiiended  on.  Her  influence  on  any  pupil  can- 
luit  Ik*  other  than  ruinous,  yet  she  t<*achc*8 — and  she 
showed  names — sc*ventc‘en  would-ln*  profc‘SHionalM. 

Tc‘achi*r8  four  to  eight  were  mc*n  and  all  of  a kind. 
They  made  a royal  ilush  of  four-flushers.  (.)ne  was 
an  advocate  of  singing  by  “ scientific  control.”  He 
made  his  baritone  visitor  sing  with  the  handle  of  a 
spoon  poked  half-way  down  his  throat,  then  deploreil 
the  muscular  constriction  that  ensued. 

“Once  you  aisjuire  ‘control,’”  he  explained,  “there 
is  no  more  dilficulty.” 

Undoubtedly  he  was  right,  but  he  wanted  his  visitor 
to  control  so  many  sets  of  muscles  located  in  such 
amazing  jilaies  that  it  was  emliarrassiiig  to  discuss 
the  nintti*r,  to  say  nothing  of  developing  a dext4*rity 
requiring  one  to  leap  nimbly  upon  one’s  own  Adam’s 
apple  ami  off  again  without  so  much  as  bruising  the 
skin. 

The  climax  came  one  morning  toward  the  close  of 
the  “ hunt.”  Ylr.  Curious  had  taken  cold.  but.  though 
it  took  the  “edge”  from  the  voict*.  there  was  no 
visible  evidence  that  the  baritone  was  vocally  indis- 
posed. Signor  S|»aghetti  list<*ned  to  a few  phrases  from 
an  o|H*rntic  aria  and  promptly  thn'w  a fit.  The  extent 
of  his  admiration  for  the  .American’s  voice  was  Ixyoiid 
the  signor’s  powers  to  convey.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  he  was  the  e<|unl,  in  natiinil  endowments,  of  the 
greatest  liaritoiies  ever  heard  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House. 

“ But  how  about  the  resonance?”  nsk<>d  Mr.  Curious. 

“Hah!  you  know.  'I'hat  is  right;  you  must  have 
the  resonance  and  I bring  h(*eni.  With  niy  method 
I make  of  you  a — a — a — Buffo.”  He  waved  his  arms 
wildly  in  an  excess  of  enthusiasm. 

“ What  would  you  say.”  demanded  Afr.  Curious,  with 
slow  imiiressiveiiess,  “ If  1 were  to  tell  you  that  I have 
a cold  right  here  in  luy  thrmt  and  that  1 naturally 
havi*  several  times  the  resonance  you  have  heanl?” 

The  Italian  stammered,  fiddled  his  fingers,  and  then 
coughed.  His  rosy  face  iMcame  rosier  until  it  re- 
Hcinlde*!  an  overgrown  Ivet.  He  had  blundered;  his 
lines.se  had  |dayed  him  false. 

“ Never  mimi.”  said  the  investigator,  symimthetical- 
ly.  plat  ing  a bit  of  pastelMiard  in  the  singing  faker’s 
hand,  “that  is  luy  real  name.  If  you  don’t  rememlN*r 
it.  call  up  the  Opera  House,  where  your  memory  can 
Ik*  refreshed.” 

.So  ended  the  singing-teacher  quest.  Others  with 
si*rious  intentions  of  making  a career  in  the  (irofessioii 
are  now  busy  on  the  same  mission  in  which  many 
liundmis  will  fail.  But  how,  under  existing  condi- 
lioiiH.  can  it  Ik*  otherwise?  For  the  average  applicant 
the  cards  are  all  stacked. 


“ Now,”  commanded  the  professor,  assuming  his  weightiest  air,  “ we  will  try  your  voice  ” 


1.x  the  dark  of  the  night  while  I slumlx*red 
Thicv»*s  cr<*pt_pii  my  Imuse  by  sh'alth; 
They  robbed  jjfl*^f  g ' ’ ' " 


PRICELESS 

BY  H.  D.  LOWRY 

S«i  your  gown  sha.l  no  more  la*  silken. 
Scant  bread  can  f give  you  to  eat. 

And  your  feet,  that  are  whiter  than  lilies, 

Shall  be  bare  to  th*  dust  of  the  etreett 

13 


Poor  fools!  Had  they  dreamed  of  my  treasure, 
1 had  faced  them  forlorn  and  afraid. 

Who  am  ,Tjp^iwi^thii|nfj|W*|ii.^  n.iscr 
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BACK  TO  NATURE 

UnF.X1*K(TED  Kin’UBN  KHOM  HIS  VACATION  OF  TIIK  XoUVEAUX  IvICIIE’s  miTI.KK 


",  liaii;;  them  on  the  line  in  the  drying-yard  and 
S sprinkle  them  with  your  garden  watering-pot  with  a 
! solution  of  eod-liver  oil  and  creosote, 
j The  moon  will  lx?  full  even  in  Prohibition  States  at 


0.30  p.:m.  on  Tuesday,  May  ‘ZOth.  possibly  as  the 
inevitable  result  of  liaving  spent  its  first  quarter  after 
nine  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  May  13th. 
Jt  may  be  distinguished  under  these  sad  conditions 
from  the  village  clock  by  the  fact  that  it  will  have  no 
bauds  in  front  of  its  face. 


YE  HINTS 

BK  careful  of  the  numlxT  of  clean  collars  and  shirts 
you  wear  during  the  month.  There  are  only  four 
wash-days  in  the  May  calendar  this  yc‘ar. 

There  will  be  a brand-new  moon  on  the  evening  of 
May  0th,  and  if  you  are  careful  to  catch  your  first 
glimpse  of  it  over  your  left  shoulder  you  may  count 
on  getting  what  is  coming  to  you. 

All  the  birds  should  have  returned  before  the  middle 
of  the  month  save  the  seven  broilers  that  disappeared 
from  your  coop  shortly  after  Uncle  Rastus  departed 
from  his  visit  last  October, 

Because  your  dog  will  not  eat  dog-biscuits  the.se 
spring  days,  do  not  give  them  up  altogether.  They 
may  come  in  handy  to  throw  at  crows  or  tramps  that 
arc  likely  to  appear  in  the  offing  now  at  any  minute. 

If  winter  has  ceased  lingering  in  the  .lap* of  May 
in  your  vicinity,  now  is  a good  time  to'' paint  sun- 
flowers on  your  snow-shovel,  and  hang  the  latter  on 
the  parlor  wall  as  an  ornament  for  the  edification  of 
your  expected  summer  boarders. 

'J’o  get  the  odor  of  camphor  out  of  your  spring 
clothes,  lately  released  from  the  chest  in  the  attic. 


ST.  PKTER  TOLD  II  fM 
XKW'  .ARIllN'AL:  Mistkh  Sr.  Pktkh.  wiikrk  mfst 

(!()  TO  CKT  .SOirVK.MK  POS  I H AKOS  ? 


BIRD  ( trho  hits  .»c.sf,  /(Icom'  irlio  is  catimj  Imij}-.  Hi,  TllKUK,  vou’ui;  katimj  am.  oi'K 


AN  EXTREME  CASE 

“ Sfi;m.s  to  me  ^Miss  Wrigley  has  gone  daft  on  the 
subject  of  that  little  gasolene  runabout  of  bers,”  said 
Xliss  Bum|)u.s. 

" Yi*s,”  .saiil  Mias  Jiggles.  “It  has  even  affected 
her  spelling.  She  now  writes  her  name  Nathalie  as 
if  it  were  Najibthalie.” 


THE  MOTOR-CHURCH 
“ Have  you  seen  anything  of  that  motor-church  they 
are  sending  around  the  country,  Babbles?”  asked 
Winkles. 

“Yes.”  said  Winkles.  “Saw  it  this  morning  stuck 
in  a ditch  down  by  the  golf  links.  When  I left  the 
minister  was  sitting  on  a fence-rail  watching  a lot 
of  unregencrate  sinners  trying  to  pull  it  out.  and  nod- 
ding his  aj)proval  of  the  language  they  used  in  doing 
it.  too.” 


THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  MAY 

AN  IDYI.  OF  MODERN  HRITAIN 

I've  got  me  a hodful  of  nice  solid  bricks,  a sledge- 
hammer hard  and  a couple  of  ]»icks:  a crow-bar  or 
two  and  a jimmy  of  steel  as  straight  and  as  true 
as  a battle-ship’s  keel.  I’ve  got  me  a bagful  of 
cobbles  ami  coal,  and  jiaving-stones  hanl  as  a 
petrified  roll,  all  ready  prei)ared  for  the  glorious 
day  winm  I’m  to  1h*  Queen  of  the  May,  Mother, 

The  Suffragette  (jueen  of  the  May! 

I've  got  me  a bottle  of  acid  so  strong  ’twould  eat  up 
a pitchfork  from  handh*  to  prong  to  drop  in  the 
mail-box  to  show  brutal  man  what  woman  will 
do  when  she  finds  that  she  can.  I’ve  kerosene, 
gasolene,  paraffine  too,  all  ready  for  tasks  that  a 
woman  must  do  to  show  that  she’s  here  and  de- 
termined to  stav.  a .Militant  (jucen  of  the  Mav, 
Mother. 

\ Suffragette  tjucen  of  the  May! 

I’ve  practised  at  throwing  by  day  and  by  night  at  any 
(dd  target  that  happened  in  sight,  and  got  to  a 
point  where  my  aim  is  so  fine  I hit  what  1 aim 
at  three  times  out  of  nine;  and  windows  of 
jcalaces.  dwcdlings,  and  shops  go  crashing  Indore 
me  in  spite  of  the  cojjs.  wherever  1 wander,  where- 
ever  I strav,  enthroned  as  the  (jueen  of  the  Mav, 
.Mother, 

'I'lte  Suffragette’  Queen  of  the  May! 

You  i:eeil  not  expect  me  to  dinner  or  tea.  It’s  nine- 
U-  n to  one  it’s  the  cooler  for  me.  and  forth  to  the 
fid  (tie  as  leader  1 go  to  lead  on  my  troojis  'gainst 
tin  tyrannous  foe;  to  work  up  Britannia,  and 
con. pel  her  to  note  there’ll  never  l>e  peace  till  the 
woi  en  shall  vote;  my  place  at  the  fore,  in  the 
h.-pt  of  th«‘  frav.  as  (jueen  of  the  Beautiful  May, 
other. 

The  Sutlragftti*  4Jucmi  ftf.-.tUe  May! 

' U 1 1 .,:1  r Jenkins. 
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DOINGS  IN  THE  FOURTH  DIMENSION 


BY  CHARLES  JOHNSTON 


V'KIiV  vigorous  soul  resi>oiul.s  to 
the  idea  tliat  there  may  be  a deeper 
kind  of  being  than  the  world  we 
daily  move  in;  that  wc  may  be  sur- 
rounded by  great  eaverns  of  pos- 
sibility which  our  eyes  do  not  yet 
behold,  profundities  of  l>eing  tliat 
would  make  “ miracles  ” easy  and 
natural.  This  is,  perhaj)8,  why 
the  fourth  dimension  has  such  an  undying  fascina- 
tion for  us,  haunting  our  imaginations,  drawing  our 
thoughts,  almost  commanding  our  assent,  though  we 
may  not  be  able  to  give  any  connected  account  or  it 
or  to  explain  at  all  what  we  mean  by  it. 

Yet  it  is  not  at  all  dilfieult  to  illustrate  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  fourth  dimension.  While  you  are 
reading  this  you  are,  I suppose,  sitting  in  a chair 
in  a room;  a comfortable  chair,  let  us  hope;  look 
up,  take  in  your  surroundings,  the  other  people  in  the 
room  if  there  are  any,  the  furniture,  the  walls.  Now 
think  of  the  next  room;  call  up  vividly  before  you 
from  memory  the  picture  of  its  walls  and  furniture, 
the  people  in  it  as  they  would  look  if  you  were  stand- 
ing or  sitting  in  the  middle  of  it;  let  your  mind  and 
imagination  dwell  on  the  details  till  the  whole  stands 
out  before  you.  You  see,  then,  that  while  comfortably 
seated  in  the  first  room  j’ou  can  quite  easily  imagine 
yourself  in  the  second,  looking  about  you,  talking  to 
the  people  in  it,  handling  things  on  the  table  there. 
And  in  order  to  think  yourself  into  the  middle  of 
the  second  room  you  did  not  need  to  think  of  your- 
self as  rising  from  your  chair,  walking  across  the 
floor,  opening  the  door,  passing  through  it  and  along 
the  corridor  to  the  next  door,  opening  it  and  entering 
the  second  room,  going  to  the  middle  of  it,  and  seat- 
ing yourself  in  the  chair  there.  Y’ou  went  directly 
from  the  center  of  the  one  room  to  the  center  of  the 
other,  and  you  went  without  passing  through  the  doors 
or  even  the  walls.  More  than  that,  you  went  without 
going.  Y'ou  both  went  and  stayed  behind.  You  were 
in  both  rooms  at  the  same  time. 

This  is  a faithful  illustration  of  one  of  the  powers 
of  the  fourth  dimension,  for  if  you  were  a four- 
dimensional l)eing  you  could  do  in  fact  just  what  you 
have  so  easily  done  in  fancy:  you  could  pass  directly 
from  the  center  of  one  room  to  the  center  of  another; 
not  only  the  next  room,  but  a room  at  any  distance. 
You  would,  in  fact,  have  exactly  the  power  attributed 
to  apparitions  and  which  gives  them  their  name — the 
power  of  “appearing”  suddenly  without  coming  in 
by  the  door  like  ordinary  three-dimensional  mortals. 
And  there  would  be  no  miracle  about  it;  simply  an 
every-day  four-dimensional  possibility. 

Now  let  us  try  to  see  what  relation  these  strange 
doings  have  to  the  dimensions  of  space.  Space  of  one 
dimension  is,  of  course,  simply  a straight  line.  Im- 
agine, if  you  can,  that  you  are  a living  and  moving 
point  on  a straight  line”;  something  like  a man  in  a 
long,  straight  tunnel  whose  sides  exactly  fit  his  body 
as  he  stands  up.  If  you  were  the  man  in  the  tunnel 
or  the  point  on  the  line  you  could  go  backward  and 
foiT^ard  as  much  as  you  wished,  but  you  could  never 
go  in  any  other  direction,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
upward  or  downnvard.  And  if  you  met  another  one- 
dimensional  person,  another  dot  on  tlie  line,  another 
man  in  the  tunnel,  you  would  Imve  to  come  to  a 
standstill  or  go  backward.  You  could  no  more  pass 
each  other  than  can  two  locomotives  that  meet  on  a 
single  track. 

But  suppose  you  did  want  to  pass  each  other;  the 
natural  thing  to  do  would  be  to  step  aside  and  let 
each  other  pass.  But  this  you  could  only  do  by  adding 
a new  dimension;  by  adding  sideways  extension  or 
breadth  to  the  backward  and  forward  extension,  or 
length,  of  your  first  line.  You  would  have  to  widen 
the  tunnel.  Therefore,  by  adding  a new  dimension 
what  w'as  before  impossible  has  become  quite  simple 
and  easy. 

Now  go  back  for  a moment  to  yourself,  the  living 
and  moving  dot  on  a straight  line.  Imagine  another 
straight  line  crossing  your  line  at  an  angle,  and 
imagine  another  living  "dot  going  backward  and  for- 
ward on  this  line  and  in  his  goings  and  comings 
every  now  and  then  crossing  your  line.  As  you  hwked 
along  your  line,  having  a view  in  only  one  direction, 
he  would  seem  to  you  to  appear  and  vanish,  to  re- 
appear and  vanish  again,  a veritable  apparition.  Yet 
there  would  be  nothing  ghostly  or  uncanny  about  his 
performance;  it  would  la*  the  simple  result  of  his  one- 
dimensional  apace  crossing  your  one-dimensional  space 
at  a certain  point;  and  this  crossing  would  l)e  pos- 
sible in  virtue  of  an  added  dimension — namely,  the 
surface  of  the  paper  on  which  the  two  lines  cross,  a 
surface  having  length  and  breadth,  two  dimensions. 

So  much  for  people  of  one  dimension.  I.,(‘t  ns 
<arry  it  a step  further.  Suppo.se  yourself  to  ])rf)gresa 
in  evolution  until  you  becoim‘  a two-dimensional  per- 
son, fiat,  like  a Hgiire  drawn  on  paper.  If  you  think 
t)f  it  this  is  really  an  infinite  extension  of  your  life, 
since  no  number  of  dots  would  ever  make  a surface. 
Now  as  a flat,  two-dimensional  person  you  are  no 
longer  confine<l  to  a single  direction,  back  and  for- 
ward; you  can  move  anywhere  in  your  kind  of  space 
which  is  represenU'd  by  the  Hat  surface  of  the  paper. 
But  you  eannot  rise  above  it  or  go  Ixmeath  it.  You 
cannot  add  height,  tiie  third  dimension,  to  Icjigth  and 
breadth.  Actually  draw  a little  figure  t)f  a man  or 
woman  on  the  j)ai»er  to  represent  your  supposetl  two- 
dimensional  self.  It  need  not  lx*  a very  good  likeness. 
Now  draw  a square  outside  the  figure  not  ■iiite  eh'sed 
at  one  comer.  That  will  represent  a two  ume, . sional 
room  with  a door.  'I'he  little  (ig’ir<‘.  supymseil  to  lx* 
yourself,  ciiti  only  leavt^iW*^  room  by  sli<yng  along 
the  siij  hu  ; of  the  pap<-/to  the-^XMi  cca’qr il  fact . 
going iloOr  toH^e-j<^^  ■ »thr r 


square  laxside  the  first,  also  open  at  one  comer.  Your 
little  figure  can  get  into  this  second  room  only  by 
moving  along  the  jmix’r  to  the  oj)en  corner  and  then 
moving  in,  still  sticking  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
pajx'r.  Only  in  this  way  can  he  go  from  the  center 
of  one  room  to  the  center  of  the  other. 

Now  consider  what  happens  if  you  are  allowed  to 
add  a new  dimension,  height,  the  free  space  above 
the  paper.  Stand  the  end  of  your  pencil  in  one  square. 
It  is  in  the  one  room.  Now  raise  it  and  stand  it  in 
the  center  of  the  other  square.  It  is  now  in  the 
second  room,  and  it  has  got  there  without  going 
through  the  intervening  doors.  It  has,  in  fact,  done 
quite  easily  what  would  have  been  impossible  and 
miraculous  for  the  little  flat  figure;  and  it  has  done 
this  simply  by  adding  a new  dimension  without  any 
miracle  at  all.  Now  perhaps  you  begin  to  see  the 
bearing  of  this  on  our  first  illustration,  where  you 
supposed  yourself  seated  in  the  center  of  one  room 
and  transported  thence  directly  to  the  center  of  the 
other  without  going  through  The  doors.  You  have 
done  exactly  what  the  pencil  did  and  you  have  done 
it  in  the  same  way  by  adding  a new  dimension.  And 
just  as  you  can  make  the  two  squares  drawn  on  the 
paj)er  coincide  by  the  simple  folding  of  the  paper  as 
a sheet  of  note-paper  is  folded,  so,  by  using  the  fourth 
dimension,  you  could  make  one  room  coincide  with 
the  other  and  so  be  in  both  at  the  same  time. 

Now  let  us  take  another  four-dimensional  illus- 
tration. There  is  probably  a large  mirror  on  the 
wall  of  one  of  your  rooms.  Stand  in  front  of  it  and 
look  through  at  the  looking-glass  room  on  the  other 
side  of  the  j)late  glass.  You  are  looking  into  another 
room  which  looks  exactly  the  same;  the  chairs  and 
tables  are  there,  the  people,  including  yourself;  the 
pictures  on  the  walls,  the  same  ])attern  and  color  of 
wall-payx'r.  The  whole  room  that  you  see  through 
the  looking-glass  seems  exactly  the  same.  Really  it 
is  quite  different.  Everything  in  it  has  been  reversed 
right  and  left.  Make  yourself  realize  this  by  taking 
up  a book,  optming  it,  and  holding  the  open  pages 
up  before  the  mirror.  In  the  mirror  the  printing  goes 
the  opposite  way,  from  right  to  left,  like  Arabic,  no 
longer  from  left  to  right.  And  everything  in  the 
room  has  suffered  exactly  the  same  change;  look  at 
them,  first  the  pictures — ^a  landscape,  for  instance — in 
which  the  left  and  right  sides  are  different;  you  will 
see  that  in  the  mirror  they  are  reversetl.  The  same 
with  the  chairs  and  tables,  though  it  is  not  so  con- 
spicuous. The  same  with  yourself,  the  observer  of 
these  things.  In  the  mirror  your  right  and  left  hand 
are  reversed.  This  is  what  makes  it  so  difficult  to  do 
certain  things  befon*  the  looking-glass — for  example, 
tying  a dress  tie.  as  in  the  first  act  of  “ Peter  Pan.” 

Now  to  come  back  to  the  question  of  dimensions. 
Forfeit  your  former  progress  and  once  more  imagine 
yourself  a living  dot  on  a straight  line,  a one-dimen- 
sional ]x*rson,  as  before.  Move  forward  an  inch  along 
the  line,  marking  out  a straight  piece  an  inch  long, 
and  imagine,  if  you  will,  that  tills  is  a one-dimensional 
walking-stick.  Do  you  realize  that  so  long  as  you 
are  limited  to  the  one  dimension  you  can  never  turn 
the  stick  round,  as  the  hand  of  a watch  goes  round, 
till  its  direction  is  reversed.  You  can  move  the  stick 
backward  and  forward  as  much  as  you  please,  but 
you  can  never  move  it  sideways.  Such  a movement 
would  seem  to  your  oiie-dinnmsional  mind  an  im- 
possibility, a miracle,  absurd.  But  add  one  dimension, 
changing  your  line  to  a surface,  and  it  InH-omes  quite 
easy  to  turn  the  stick,  as  the  watch-hand  moves  from 
twelve  to  six,  until  its  direction  is  exactly  reversed. 
The  impossible  jnlracle  of  a moment  laffore  has  be- 
come simple  matter  of  fact. 

Now  carry  the  illustration  a sb*p  further.  Allow 
yourself  the  liberties  of  two-dimensional  space.  You 
have  the  sheet  of  paper  before  you,  with  the  little 
two-dimensional  nuin  and  his  two*  rooms  drawn  on  it. 
lYhile  still  keeping  it  Hat  on  the  table  you  can  turn 
it  round  and  round,  as  a comi>ass  card  turns,  so  that 
the  bottom  of  the  paper  is  now  where  the  top  was 
Iwfore.  But  so  long  as  you  k(ep  it  flat  you  cannot 
turn  the  paper  over,  so  lhat  the  little  man  and  his 
rooms  are  face  downward  on  the  table. 

If  you  wish  to  turn  the  pa|)er  over  you  must  add  a 
new  dimension,  raising  it  alx>ve  the  flat  surface. 
Tlien  it  is  quite  ca.sy:  you  do  it  whenever  you  turn 
your  letter  face  downward  on  the  blotting-paper  or 
when  you  turn  the  page  of  -((ur  book.  You  can  rever.se 
the  surfaces,  just  aa  iH'fore  you  reversed  the  ends  of 
the  stick.  But  do  you  realize  that  the  simple  turn- 
ing of  the  page  would  1k^  for  tlic  two-dimensional  per- 
son an  imjmssihility.  a miracle,  something  quite  im- 
aginiiry  and  fantastical,  to  he  flatly  denied?. 

So  we  have  first  reversed  the  ends  of  a stick  by 
adding  a second  ilinicn.-ioi.  to  the  first.  - Then  we  have 
reversed  the  surfaces  of  tlie  paper  by  adding  a third 
dimension  to  the  two.  IN’h-it  kind  of  reversal,  at  pres- 
ent impossible,  would  Ixcome  possible  if  we  a<lded  a 
fourth  dinnuision  to  the  three  we  now  know?  Exactly 
the  kind  of  right-and-left  reversal  that  happ«uis  in  a 
looking-gl.'iss,  Trj''  to  make  this  real.  Take  your  l)ook 
and  try  without  the  mil  ror  to  turn  it  so  that  the 
lines  read  from  right  t.)  left  instc'ad  of  from  left  to 
right:  so  that  tin*  words  g'o,  in  fact,  as  typ<‘  goes 
wlicn  the  printer  sets  it  up.  Turn  as  you  will,  you 
<an?iot  do  it  unless  vou  turn  the  i)age  upside  down 
at  the  same  time.  This,  by  the  way.  is  just  the  re- 
verse of  what  the  print-r  docs  when  he  wishes  to 
read  his  set  type.  He  ;nnk»‘s  it  read  from  left  to 
right  by  tmiiing  it-'.f:..’.  ;<>  down.  But  he  cannot  do 
th('  first  without  iloing  fl,.  second.  For  him  and  for 
us  that  ia  ,iii  irnpo.ssibili<  . a miracle,  just  as  turn- 
ing the  sf  ick  round  i.  a noracle  for  llie  one-dimensional 
|.<>rwM.  and  fuming  the  i«.ig(>  over  is  a miracle  for  the 
two  dimensional  person,  lioth  U'come  <]uitc>  easy  when 


you  add  ;i  new  dimension.  So  if  you  could  use  the 
fourth  dimension  it  wouhl  be  quite  easy  for  you  to 
turn  your  l>ook  looking-glass  fashion,  so  tliat  the  read- 
ing went  from  right  to  left  without  turning  it  upside 
down.  It  is  curious  that  automatic  writing  oftmi 
reads  looking-glass  way. 

Now  this  kind  of  four-diracn.sional  twist,  which  re- 
verses right  and  left,  exists  in  nature  even  without 
the  looking-glass.  There  are  certain  snails — those  of 
Tahiti,  for  example — ^whose  shells  are  curled  in  whorls 
up  to  a point,  like  the  conch-shells  the  Tritons  blow. 
But  the  curling  does  not  always  go  the  same  way. 
Some  of  the  family  are  curled  to  the  right  and  are 
called  right-handed,  or  dextral,  while  some  arc  curled 
to  the  left  and  are  called  sinistral.  It  is  exactly  the 
effect  of  putting  one  of  them  before  a looking-glass: 
or  it  is  exactly  as  if  some  one  had  taken  them  and 
given  them  a four-dimensional  twist. 

Still  more  interesting  is  the  fact  that  the  twist 
seems  to  go  right  through  to  the  molecules  the  snails 
are  built  up  of.  The  polariscoi>e  shows  this.  Ordinary 
light,  like  sunlight,  is  transmitted  by  ether-waves  that 
cross  in  every  direction,  boxing  the  compass,  so  to 
speak.  A beam  of  ordinary  light  is  like  a round  stick. 
The  polariscope  strains  off  all  tlie  vibration  motions 
except  those  that  go  in  one  direction,  so  that  the  beam 
of  light  which  has  passed  through  the  fiolariscope  is 
flat,  like  a ribbon.  Now,  if  this  flat  beam  of  polarized 
light  passes  through  certain  kinds  of  sugar  dissolved 
in  M’ater,  the  flat  ribbon  of  light  gets  a slight  twist 
either  to  the  right  or' to  the  left.  Sugar  that  twists 
the  beam  to  the  right  is  called  dextrose,  and  sugar  that 
twists  it  to  the  left  is  called  levulose,  from  tlie  Latin 
words  for  right  and  left  hand.  And  it  has  been  found 
that  the  juices  of  the  right-handed  snails  twist  the 
ribbon  of  light  to  tlie  right,  while  the  juices  of  the 
left-handed  snails  twist  it  to  the  left,  showing  that 
the  right-and-left  twist,  which  you  see  in  the  whorls 
of  the  shell,  expresses  an  earlier  right-and-left  twist 
in  the  molecules.  So  that  nature  is  able  to  give  to 
the  snails  a looking-glass  twist,  a four-dimensional 
reversal.  Is  it  absurd  to  suppose  that  nature  ust^s 
a fourth  dimension  to  do  it? 

One  more  illustration.  Take  a cone,  such  as  is 
used  as  a model  for  beginners  in  a drawing-school. 
Take  also  a bucket  of  water.  Hold  the  cone  point 
downward  over  the  water  and  lower  it  till  the  point 
just  touches  the  surface  of  the  water.  Now  suppose 
the  flat  person  of  the  former  illustration  lived  on  the 
flat  surface  of  the  ^vater.  VVhat  impression  would  he 
get  of  the  cone?  Nothing  but  a point,  a dot,  with  no 
cone  to  be  seen.  Now  push  the  cone  down  a little 
into  the  water.  Y’our  flat  observer  will  see.  his  point 
disappear  and  its  place  being  taken  by  a little  circle. 
Keep  pushing  the  cone  down  and  he  will  see  a whole 
series  of  circles,  each  bigger  than  the  preceding,  but 
only  one  at  a time.  Now  push  the  cone  underwater. 
His  last  circle,  the  biggest  of  all,  will  have  appeared 
for  a moment  and  then  disappeared,  vanished  out  of 
his  sight.  So  he  will  lie  able  to  realize  the  cone  only 
as  a long  series  of  figures,  beginning  with  a point, 
followed  by  ever  so  many  circles,  and  ending  with  a 
big  circle  which  disappears.  But  you  can  think  of 
the  cone  all  at  once;  you  can  realize  that  what  seenus 
to  him  a succession  is  really  simultaneous.  And  your 
deep  view  prevails  over  his  quite  literally  superficial 
view  just  because  you  can  add  a third  dimension  to 
his  two. 

In  this  illustration  there  are  really  depths  of  sig- 
nificance. Thus  for  him  the  cone  is  born  from  a germ, 
grows,  increases,  reaches  maturity,  sudilenly  dies.  For 
you  it  persists  immortal.  Consider  whether  your 
birth,  your  growth,  the  succession  of  your  days,  your 
ileath,  may  not  lie  the  superficial  apparition  of  a*  life 
which  persists  immortal.  But  without  pressing  this, 
it  is  clear  that  just  as  the  single  simultaneous  shape 
of  the  cone  translates  itself  to  the  superficial  two- 
dimensional  const' iou.'-ness  as  a succession  of  sejiarate 
shapes,  so  wliat  appears  to  us  a succession  of  se|>arate 
forms  succeeding  one  another  in  our  tlirce-dimensional 
space,  may  be  seen,  by  the  four-dimensional  person, 
ns  a single  simultaneous  reality.  And  the  said  four- 
dimensional jierson  would  be  able  to  do  simultaneously 
a long  series  of  acts  which  we  can  only  do  successive- 
ly. But,  like  the  cone  in  the  bucket,  wo  are  getting 
into  deep  and  even  deeper  w.ater. 

To  the  one-dimensional  person  the  second  dimension 
would  lx‘  unthinkable.  If  you  asked  him  to  imagine 
a new  direction  at  right  angles  to  his  line  he  could 
not^ — unless  in  his  one-dimcnsional  body  he  had  the 
spark  of  a two-dimensional  soul.  Then  he  might  have 
glininieriugs.  Again,  tlie  two-dimensional  person, 
knowing  only  flat  surfact's,  could  never  imagine 
height.  If  you  told  him  there  was  a new  direction 
at  right  angles  to  his  paper  marked  by  simply  stand- 
ing the  pencil  upright,  he  would  .stare  in  blank  dis- 
may— unless,  as  liefore,  he  had  the  beginnings  of  a 
three-dimensional  .soul.  So  you  and  1.  three-dimension- 
al |a*o]>le,  if  wc  arc  told  that  there  is  a fourth  di- 
mension. neither  breadth  nor  length  nor  height,  but 
at  right  angles  to  all  these  three,  are  likely  to  stare 
and  rub  our  eyes  and  ask  where  the  new  direction 
can  possibly  be.  seeing  that  all  space  is  alreadv  there. 
\Ye  shall  be  as  blanki\  incredulous  as  our  ]jre<!eceasors 
unless  we,  in  our  turn,  have  in  us  the  Ivgiiining  of  a 
four-dimensional  soul.  Then  we  may  have  blank  mis- 
givings. inklings,  glinunerings;  we  may  feel  the  power 
of  the  new  idea;  we  may  even  realize  that  our  minds, 
our  thoughts,  our  imaginations,  already  liave  four- 
dimensional  powers,  as  when,  sitting  in  one  room,  we 
imagine  ourselves  in  another  without  fiassing  through 
doors.  lYhat  would  result,  were  tliis  deeper  con- 
sciousness more  fuliv  possessed  is  part  of  a larger 
<luestion  whicli  (.or  sq*>jil'§|  llliiil!iralf|IGj| ' lloes  not  permit 
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II IK  relatively  ooarse-fibered  and  mat- 
ter-of-faet.  to  which  class  of  per- 
sons unhapily  the  present  reviewer 
l>eIongs,  will  Ik*  exposed,  on  reading 
this  volume,  to  their  usual  tempta- 
tions. It  is  not  strange  that  we 
wish  to  accuse  Henry  James  of  ob- 
scurity. Otherwise  we  should  have 
to  confess  to  sad  personal  disabili- 
ties of  our  own.  Nevertheless,  some  of  us  do  see  that 
tlws  charge  of  obscurity  rather  begs  the  question. 
Nor  is  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  persistent  parody 
(juite  what  it  used  to  be.  Parody  of  the  Henry  James 
manner  seems  too  easy  for  good  sport.  And  as  to 
that  vast  body  of  commentary,  sometimes  facetious, 
sometimes  gravely  reproachful,  but  always  pointing 
to  the  not  very  noteworthy  fact  that  the  minds  of 
reviewer  and'  author  somehow  did  not  meet — what  is 
the  use  of  adding  to  it?  It  would  seem  best  that 
we  of  the  outer  circle  should  henceforth  proclaim 
those  gla<l  occasions  on  which  we  do  catch  a glimpse  of 
what  is  going  on  inside  Henry  James  rather  than  so 
steadily  describe  our  int<>rvals  of  blankness. 

There  are  many  glimpses  to  l)e  had  of  him  in  the 
present  volume,  and  they  are  so  wonderful  tliat  it  is 
worth  while  peering  into  the  dark  passages  or>  the 
chance  of  getting  more.  First  of  all,  the’  book  brings 
the  stout  conviction  that  Henry  James  was  never  any- 
thing so  cmicrete,  tangible,  and  elementary  as  a boy. 
He  reversed  the  usual  process  and  began  life  as  a 
ghost.  To  lx;  sure,  he  says’  that  he  was  a lK>y  and  that 
he  sometimes  ate  peaches,  and  he  shows  us.  in  the 
frontispiece,  the  portrait  of  a small  boy  who  bt*ar8  his 
name.  There  are  also  many  details  of  an  apparently 
actual  life  wonderfully  n*memlx*red — details  of  little 
houses  in  AllKiny,  and  of  dame  schools,  and  of  the 
house  on  Fourteenth  Street  in  New  York,  and  of  the 
large  Kussian  governess  who  “towered  above  him  too 
heroically  ” and  left,  and  of  the  small  brown  French 
governess  with  " the  step  of  levity,”  involving.  “ a 
whisk  of  her  short  skirts,”  who  represented,  to  “ his 
first  j)ersonal  perception,  France.”  Hut  nobody  will 
l)elieve  it  was  a boy  that  saw  them.  It  was  the  spirit 
of  Henry  James,  alri-ady  by  some  strange  anticipation 
cultured  and  Europeanized,  hovering  over  them  and 
UM>king  down,  vastly  amused,  on  the  quaintness  of  the 
early  New  York  “ social  scene.” 

Not  that  he  directly  imputes  to  his  boyhood  all  the 
delicate  social  j>erceptions  of  his  later  life.  On  the 
contrary,  he  often  refers  to  himself  at  this  period  as 
an  “ infant”  or  as  a “mere  mite  of  observation,”  and 
he  siwaks  slightingly  of  this  young  creature’s  mental 
range.  Yet  any  one  may  see  that  the  author  of  The 
Saered  Fount  was  already  there  and  virtually  com- 
plete— inarticulate,  perha|i8,  but  vigilant,  storing  up 
literary  material  against  the  day  when  infancy  should 
pass.  Already  at  the  age  of  six  he  had  closely  studied 
several  uncles,  knowing  how  ((uaint  they  would  seem 
in  after-years.  In  short,  this  is  no  record  of  a human 
being,  starting  in  a small  way  and  gradually  enlarging. 
There  was  no  boyhood.  There  wtis  merely  a jieriod  of 
postponement  for  the  European  point  of  view.  He 
said  nothing  while  in  his  New  York  baby-carriage,  for 
what  was  there  to  say?  He  lay  there  quietly,  sus- 
])ending  judgment  till  he  should  travel  in  a London 
cab. 

It  w’as  a “ small  and  comjMict  and  ingenuous  ” so- 
ciety that  he  looked  out  on  from  his  crib,  and  even 
then  he  could  not  have  taken  it  seriously,  (^uite  de- 
lightfully naive,  he  must  have  remarked  to  his  several 
nurses.  He  observed  the  passing  of  the  little  provincial 
literary  and  artistic  fashions  of  the  time. 

“ Dimly  queer  and  ‘ pathetic’  to  me  were  to  remain 
through  much  of  the  after  time,  indeed,  most  of  these 
early  indigenous  vogues  and  literary  flurries:  so  few 
of  tiiose  that  brushed  by  mv  childhood  had  Ijeen  other 
than  a tinkling  that  suddenly  stopped.” 

There  was  small  chance  in  that  community  of  doing 
in  life  anything  worth  while. 

“ The  bright  and  empty  air  was  as  void  of  ‘ careers  ’ 
for  a choice  as  of  cathedral  towers  for  a sketcher,  and 
I passed  my  younger  time  till  within  a year  or  two 
of  the  Civil  War  with  an  absolute  vagueness  of  im- 
pression as  to  how  the  political  life  of  the  country 
was  carried  on.  The  field  was  strictly  covered,  to  my 
young  eyes,  by  three  classes — the  busy,  the  tipsy,  and 
Daniel  Webster.” 

"Ilie  class  to  whicb  he  himself  lH*long«xl  was,  out- 
side his  own  immediate  circle.  com|)08ed  mainly  of  the 
tipsy.  His  family  had  inherited  property  which, 
though  not  large  enough  when  divided  to  make  anv 
of  them  rich,  provided  amply  for  their  leisure.  His 
own  household,  stamped  by  his  father’s  remarkable 
personality,  led  intensely  the  inner  life.  But  there 
was  a fringe  of  light  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins,  and 
beyond  it  stretched  the  host  of  gay,  careless,  good- 
natured  folk  who  were  for  the  most  part  tipsy. 

There  seemed,  he  said,  no  diversion  known  to  so- 
ciety but  dancing  and  no  dissipation  but  getting  tipsy: 
and  among  the  earliest  and  most  familiar  sounds  of 
his  infancy  were  fiddling  and  the  popping  of  corks.  At 
the  age  of  five  he  seems  to  have  f(dt  that  the  people 
about  him  were,  after  all,  rather  limited.  .At  seven 
he  W'as  apparently  aware  how  grossly  the  .American 
“social  scene”  was  lacking  both  in  background  and 
in  finished  details.  Soon  after  that  he  was  studying 
the  “ res|K*ctable  but  quite  negligible  husband  ” of  his 
cousin  Helen.  He  found  him  of  an  “excellent  and 
consistent  shade  of  nullity.”  No  one  ever  gave  a 
thought  to  what  this  ‘Iflim  little  gentleman  ” might 
jKTcbance  lx*  thinkiii.'i^r" Tt'eling.  1 

wl|it«Ver  ^,i^^^  li]^ining  so 
unatr':=applfcatioii-'  orajvlilabmr  ^acl<^bbl«^M>Bu^c  to 


whatever  heat:  the  one  identity  he  could  have  was 
to  be  part  of  the  consensixs.” 

He  found  him  interesting  because  so  “ rare.”  “ Such 
a case  is  rare — that  of  l)eirig  no  case  at  all.”  How 
as  a child  he  reveled  in  that  cousin’s  emptiness! 
The  splendid  vacuity  of  “this  spectral  spouse”! 
Never,  thought  the  infant  Henry,  sliall  I find  a case 
like  this  again.  It  was  so  much  the  real  thing.  The 
“ dim  little  gentleman  ” did  not  merely  pretend  to 
be  emjVty.  He  actually  and  gloriously  teas  empty.  He 
had  a " natural  platitude  ” that  never  rose  to  the 
'■  level  of  sensibility.”  He  was  “ Mr.”  even  to  his 
wife,  who  sometimes  called  him  “dear,”  but  never  by 
any  chance  let  slip  his  Christian  name.  Nobody  even 
asked  his  Christian  name.  Nobody  could  keep  the  dim 
little  gentleman  sufficiently  in  mind  to  do  so. 

And  so  the  infant  Henry  iioti'd  the  dim  little  gentle- 
man’s “ rounded  l)acfc,”  and  his  bald  head  with  the 
hair  “ bristling  up  almost  in  short-horn  fashion  at  the 
sides,”  and  the  “so  limited  play  from  side  to  side  of 
his  very  protrusive  head,”  and  noted  also  his  quaint 


Henry  James  at  his  ease 


courtesies  of  speech,  and  he  wondered  if  here  might 
not  be  a really  v'aliiable  tyjK*.  He  put  to  himself  this 
natural  childish  question:’ Is  not  this  poor,  anonymous 
“ dear.”  with  its  intensity  of  type,  to  lx;  considered, 
after  all,  a highly  linishetl  figure?  .Americans  are 
typeless  and  lack  tlie  forms  and  a<l justed  settled  things 
of  an  older  civilization.  In  the  dim  little  gentleman's 
voice  and  speech  the  cliild  Henry  fancied  he  heard 
echoes  of  something  old  and  precious,  something  no 
longer  to  lx;  found  in  our  so  new  society. 

“Mayn’t  we  accordingly  have  been,  the  rest  of  us. 
all  wrong,  and  the  dim  little  gentleman  the  only  one 
among  us  w’ho  was  right?  May  not  his  truth  to  type 
have  been  a matter  that  as  mostly  typeless  ourselves 
we  neither  perceived  nor  appreciated  ?” 

But  in  the  dim  little  gentleman’s  faint  career  there 
stood  out  one  fact  plain  and  undeniabli; — one  thing 
he  did  that  could  be  definib'ly  mentione<l.  It  was 
indeed  an  act  that  “ escaped  all  ambiguity.”  In  short, 
the  dim  little  gentleman  died. 

Always  and  everywhere  people  and  things  have  com- 
p«;sed  themselves  for  Henr\'  dame's  into  a social  picture. 
From  the  first  there  was  this  intense  artistic  preoccupa- 
tion. He  could  not  as  a boy  have  entered  heartily  and 
forgetfully  into  the  spirit  of  anything.  He  must  have 
been  too  bent  on  explaining  to  himself  just  what  that 
spirit  was.  No  doubt  he  has  read  into  his  infant 
mind  a good  deal  of  elderly  cogitation:  but  it  is 
plain  to  the  reader  of  the  present  volume  that  as  a bov 
he  w'as  actually  under  this  artistic  spell,  possessed 
bv  this  passion  for  mental  delineation.  He  felt  it  as  a 
limitation,  regarding  himself  as  overbalanced  on  the 
side  of  sensibility,  and  deficient  in  the  capacity  for 
hard  thinking.  "110  admired  his  father  vastly,  and  as 
for  his  brother  William  he  regarded  him  as  a higher 
order  of  being.  He  never  even  hoped  to  overtake 
“ W.  .T.”  intellectually.  He  writes  of  himself  with 
humility,  and  here  as  elsewhere  he  appears  quite  as 
aware  of  his  defects  as  are  any  of  his  critics.  He  once 
privately  remarked  that  ho  coxild  criticize  his  own 
work  with  less  mercy  and  niorc  vimth  than  any  of  his 
critics,  and  T believe  that  this  is  tide. 

He  thus  describes  himscH  as  a small  lx>v  “dawdling 
and  gaping.”  and  rubbing  his  “ contcmpf.Ttive  nose” 
against  the  inm  rails  of  the  Eighb'enth  Stnrt  corner: 

“ He  is  a convenient  little  image  or  warning  of  all 
that  was  to  be  for  hhn,  and  he  might  well  have  been 

— _ IR  _ 


even  happier  than  he  was.  For  there  was  the  very 
pattern  and  im*asure  of  all  he  was  to  denuuid:  just  to 
be  somewhere — almost  anywhere  would  do — and  some- 
how receive  an  impression  or  an  accession,  feel  a re- 
lation or  vibration.  He  was  to  go  without  many 
things — ever  so  many — as  all  persons  do  in  whom 
contemplation  takes  so  much  the  place  of  action;  but 
everywhere,  in  the  years  that  came  soon  after  and  that 
in  fact  continued  long,  in  the  streets  of  great  towns, 
in  New  Y’ork  still  for  some  time,  and  then  for  a while 
in  London,  in  Paris,  in  Geneva,  wherever  it  might  be, 
he  M’as  to  enjoy  the  so  far  from  showy  practice  of 
wondering  and  dawdling  and  gaping:  he  was  really, 
I think,  much  to  profit  by  it.” 

He  frequently  expresses  surprise  at  the  richness  of 
his  memories.  From  the  “blankest  and  tenderest 
state  ” of  his  infant  mind  he  is  able  to  recover  com- 
plete jjictures.  The  variety'  and  detail  of  his  recol- 
lections are  indeed  astonishing.  Apparently  he  can 
recall  every  play  he  saw  as  a child  and  his  impressions 
of  all  the  players.  People  more  than  anything  c4se 
have  always  appealed  to  his  mind,  he  tells  us;  an<l 
about  scores  of  pcojde  whom  he  met  only  in  childhoo<l 
he  has  something  vivid  and  intimate  to  say.  Tluy 
are  mainly  unimportant  people,  like,  for  example,  the 
lean,  nimble,  and  chorecxjp’aphic  Bob  James  who 
“ led  the  cotillion  on  from  generation  to  generation, 
his  skull-like  smile,  with  its  accent  from  the  stiff 
points  of  his  long  mustache  and  brightly  hollow  orl)its 
of  his  eyes,  helj)ing  to  make  of  him  an  immemorial 
elegant  skeleton.” 

Great  folk ’appear  occasionally.  Thackeray  while  in 
the  library  of  the  elder  James  once  hailed  him.  “ Come 
here,  little  boy,  and  show  me  your  extraordinary 
jacket!”  and  then  told  him  if  he  wore  such  a jacket 
in  England  he  would  lx*  known  as  “ Buttons.”  Again, 
in  Paris,  Thackeray  fell  in  with  the  Jameses.  ’Hiis  time 
he  remarked  on  the  costume  of  Henry’s  little  sister. 
“Crinoline!”  he  said.  “I  was  8U8|)ecting  it.  So 
young  and  so  depraved.”  But  the  lxK>k  is  not  in  the 
least  like  those  fearful  volumes  of  British  reminis- 
cences now  rapidly  accumulating,  wherein  some  lesser 
worthy  records  his  handshakes  with  the  greater  ones. 

It  is  a rash  man  who  in  this  day  attempts  an  ap- 
praisement of  Henry  James.  All  conclusions  concern- 
ing Henry  James  are  rash.  He  is  the  pons  asinorum 
of  current  criticism,  and  almost  every  one  who  writes 
ulxnit  him  seems  to  come  to  grief.  Mr.  G.  K.  Chester- 
ton has  recently  despatched  himf  in  about  two  hundred 
words.  But  there  speaks  your  cocksure  Britisher  who 
is.  Ix'sides,  a man  of  pointed  sayings.  More  words 
than  that  are  needed  to  despatch  even  so  light  a mat- 
ter as  Mr.  G.  K.  Chest<*rton.  Nothing  so  dulls  the 
edge  of  journalistic'  epigram  as  the  |x*rception  of  the 
comfdbxity  of  the  truth.  In  this  country  there  seems 
to  have  been  but  one  man  who  has  written  adequatelv 
of  Henry  James.  I refer  to  the  essay  of  Mr.  W.  C. 
Brownell,  which,  so  far  as  I have  read,  is  the  only  one 
at  all  worthy  of  the  S4ibject. 

If  Carlyle  could  say  of  Tluickeray  that  he  hatl 
“mass  without  strength,”  what  would  he  have  said  of 
Henry  James?  No  character,  in  the  Carlyle  sense,  at 
all.  just  a jelly  of  sensibilities.  The  most  striking 
thing  alx)ut  this  wonderful  last  lxx)k  of  his  is  his  per- 
lect  content  with  life.  It  seems  as  if  no  one  else  couhl 
ever  have  known  so  well  what  he  wanted  and  so  com- 
pletely attaim‘<l  it.  There  was  no  sign  of  any  sort  of 
struggle.  Apparently  he  never  did  anything  unwill- 
ingly. Just  to  see  men  and  women  and  speculate  upon 
their  relations  and  group  them  beautifully  in  his 
mind  and  bring  them  out  in  books,  devoid  of  all  tire- 
some actuality — that  was  enough  for  him.  Hence 
those  strange  and  alluring  creatures  in  his  novels. 
They  are  not  people.  They  are  rarefied  social  beings 
who  have  found  new  forms  of  intercourse.  They  are 
his  ideals  of  an  impossibly  civilized  coinjuunication.  in 
which  sympathy  and  discernment  are  so  quick  that 
sheer  presences  address  each  other  almost  without  the 
n(*ed  of  words.  People  stripped  of  their  dull  habits, 
their  needless  explicitness,  properly  bred,  trained,  pol- 
ished and  sharpened,  w’ould,  he  thinks,  talk  like  this. 
Half  a word  would  do  for  a dozen  .sentences. 

For  many  years  we  have  all  l»een  tediously  complain- 
ing that  these  beings  are  not  of  flesh  and  blood,  never 
pausing  to  ask  wliy  that  of  itself  should  condemn 
them.  What,  after  all.  does  it  matter?  There  are 
many  beautiful  creatures  in  lit'rature  that  are  not  of 
flesh  and  bloo«l..  The  question  is  whether  these  phan- 
toms of  Henry  James  are  go(xl,  companionable  phan- 
toms. It  can  scarcely  lx*  denied  that  they  often  are. 
Even  to  us  of  the  outer  circle  the  charm  of  many  a 
James  latter-day  phantom  will  |x*netrate.  But  in  this 
beautiful  civilization,  after  he  has  got  rid  of  all  the 
hamperings  of  the  flesh,  how  much  of  the  spirit  has 
he  given  us?  Little,  it  seems  to  me,  beyond  the  spirit 
of  rather  secondary  .social  observances.  Type  set  off 
against  type,  class  against  class — that  is  all  there  is 
to  it.  Nowhere  does  he  set  off  a man  or  woman  against 
an  ultimate  reality.  He  sets  them  off  merely  against 
some  higher  social  propriety.  Nowhere  jdoes  he  burst 
out  like  Meredith  upon  the  absurdity  of  social'  dis- 
tinctions as  seen  against  the  sky.  His  sense  of  fun 
is  limited  to  the  ]x*rception  that  one  man  is  socially 
less  highly  qualified  than  another.  There  is  no  broad 
laughter  in  him — or  Gck\  or  devil  or  faith  or  atheism 
or  pliilo80])hy  to  l)e  found  in  his  books.  Nobody  in 
his  «Titing.s  really  cares.  He  does  not  care.  Things 
are  referred  to  a secondary  standard  and  he  is  satis- 
Liiat  -is  wliy  is  not  a great  writer  and  why. 
pi^Tiqps.  he  has  always  been  a hapiiy  one.  T4ie  present 
de<>pens  ouf|  iijn^)j|rj(*s{ik;ijii  of^-tlie  ama.-ring  wealth 
of  luK  mind,  and  if'tneia;  are  mliuls  bf  greater  strength 


lytc  has  surpaspip^jipjrgjv^^epi^. 
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You -as  a tire  bill  payer  - now 
demand  a vise-lite  rim  |np-with  no 
cutting  or  breaking  above  the  rim- 
and  here  it  is 


It’s  the  rim  as  much  as 
the  road  that  wears  out 
your  tires. 

So  we  said  to  our  En- 
gineers : 

“You  must  build  us  a 
tire  with  Perfect  3-Point 
Rim  Contact.” 

They  did — and  they 
also  added  the  No-Pinch 
Safety  Flap  for  inner  tube 
protection  in 

Vitalized  Rubber 


Then  we  called  in  our 
Chemists  and  said : 

“Tire  buyers  are  de- 
manding a tough,  flint- 
like, but  resilient  tread 
— a tire  made  of  lusty 
young  rubber — a tire 
giving  the  utmost  mile- 
age at  no  additional  ex- 
pense.” 

And  the  answer  is 


Diamond  {ciiiKjh  ITires 

Perfect  3-Point  Rim  Contact 


Here  is  a No-Clinch  tire  that  appeals  to  the 
hard-headed,  shrewd  tire  buyer — the  man  who  in- 
sists on  easy  riding  comfort  and  a good  liberal 
mileage. 

Each  point  of  rim  contact  in  a tire  is  a point 
of  support.  Where  the  points  of  rim  contact  are 
not  perfect,  undue  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  at 
an  unsupported  point  of  the  tire. 

Then  what  happens?  The  result  is  a terrific 
strain  on  the  tire  that  results  in  rim  troubles,  break- 


ing above  the  bead  and  separation  of  the  tread  from 
the  carcass. 

All  this  is  overcome  in  the  Diamond  No-Clinch 
because  the  three  points  of  rim  contact  are  abso- 
lutely mechanically  perfect — the  annealed  steel  cable 
wire  bead  holds  with  a vise-like  rim-grip. 

Add  to  this  the  No-Pinch  Safety  Flap  for  inner  tube 
protection,  the  Vitalized  Rubber  advantage,  the  famous 
Diamond  Safety  (Squeegee  Tread)  and  you  have  bought 
rubber  shod  mileage  that  has  no  equal  at  any  price. 


So  this  time  buy  Diamond  Vitalized  Rubber  Tires — you  can  get  them  to  fit  your  rims  at  any  of  the 


25.000  Plamond  Dealers 

'at  your  Service 


Diamond  Safety 

(Squeegee)  Tread  for 

Automobiles, 
rigii  :lfrom  , , 

^ jVlQtorcyfles,  Bicycles 
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Pediment  designed  for  the  east  side  of  the  House  wing  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  D.C.,  by  Paul  W.  Bartlett 


“ Fountain,”  by  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney 


“ A Vender  of  Statuettes,”  by  Murray  Bewley 


“ The  Gold  Fish,”  by  Miss  M.  Baynon  Copeland 


AMERICAN  ARTISTS  AT  THE  PARIS  SALON 


SOME  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  WORK  OF  OUR  PAINTERS  AN 
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fallen  in  or  crumbled  away.  Then  the 
coaler  must  stop  the  hole  with  more  earth. 

In  rainy  weather  ho  need  not  he  so 
constantly  on  the  watch.  If  the  wind  be 
higli  he  must  l)e  on  <;uard  day  and  night. 

A perioil  of  two  weeks  is  commonly  re- 
(|uired  to  coal  such  a pit  as  that  de- 
scribed. Rut  if  the  wood  be  light  and 
the  weather  windy  a pit  may  be  opened 
at  the  end  of  a week.  If  a’ man  be  in- 
dustrious be  may  coal  two  pits  a month 
and  earn  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of 'charcoal,  for 
which  he  is  paid  by  the  bushel. 

Late  in  ()ctol)er  the  wagons  make  their 
last  rounds  of  the  camp  and  haul  away 
any  charcoal  remaining  at  the  pits.  The 
coalers  gather  up  their  camp  effects  and 
moye  on  five  or  six  miles,  again  to  build, 
chop,  and  coal. 


**  The  LfdSt  Cartridees”  chimney  is  coyered  with  earth 

® and  no  draught  of  air  allowed  except  such 

A TAMOUS  French  battle  painting,  as  flows  slowly  through  the  coyering  of 
called  “The  Last  Cartridges,”  the  work  of  leayes  and  earth. 

Alphonse  de  Ncuyille,  represents  the  des-  Great  care  must  be  exercised  by  the 
perate  defense  of  an  old  house  at  Ba-  coaler  to  see  that  the  wood,  which  he 
eeilles  by  a handful  of  French  marines  wishes  to  keep  smoldering,  does  not  burn 
against  great  odds.  Doubt  haying  been  instead,  yielding,  not  charcoal,  but  ashes, 
cast  upon  the  authenticity  of  this  episode,  If  the  coaler  })erceiyes  too  much  smoke 
the  French  government  has  published  the  issuing  from  any  part  of  the  pit  he  climbs 
official  report  made  by  Commandant  Lam-  up  on  a rude  ladder  and  uses  a kind  of 
bert.  who  commanded  the  detachment  at  wooden  hoe  to  increase  the  thickness  and 
Razeilles.  .solidity  of  the  earth  covering  there. 

It  is  a pin  in  and  straightforward  re-  Sometimes  it  happens  that  a crater  ap- 
l>ort,  without  any  dwelling  upon  thrilling  pears  at  some  point  where  the  earth  has 
details.  Lambert  had  been  wounded  by  a fallen  in  or  crumbled  away.  Then  the 
ball  in  the  leg,  and  was  unable  to  walk  coaler  must  stop  tbe  hole  with  more  eartb. 

more  than  a few  steps.  With  a few  In  rainy  weather  he  need  not  he  so 

oliicers  and  a detachment  of  his  soldiers,  constantly'  on  the  watch.  If  the  wind  be 
cut  off  from  the  mam  body  of  the  French  high  he  must  Ire  on  guard  day  and  night, 
army,  he  took  refuge  in  an  isolated  house  A perio<l  of  two  weeks  is  commonly  re- 
nt the  highest  point  in  Razeilles,  and  de-  quired  to  coal  such  a pit  as  that  de- 

fended it  against  the  Germans.  Firing  scribed.  Rut  if  the  wood  be  light  and 
from  the  windows  and  any  other  openings  the  weather  windy  a pit  may  be  opened 
that  they  could  find,  the  soldiers  inflicted  at  the  end  of  a week.  If  a' man  be  in- 
heavy loss  upon  the  enemy,  who  swarmed  dustrious  he  may  coal  two  pits  a month 
through  the  streets  of  tlie  town.  They  and  earn  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars,  ac- 
believed  that  they  would  soon  be  re.scued  cording  to  the  quantity  of 'charcoal,  for 
by  their  own  troops.  They  still  heard  the  which  he  is  paid  by  the  bushel, 
sound  of  their  mitrailleuses  and  the  de-  Late  in  Octolrer  the  wagons  make  their 
tonations  of  the  French  chassepots,  which  last  rounds  of  the  camp  and  haul  away 
they  could  distinguish  perfectly  well  any  charcoal  remaining  at  the  pits.  The 
from  the  sounds  of  the  guns  of  the  Ba-  coalers  gather  up  their  camp  effects  and 
varians  about  them.  They  did  not  know  move  on  five  or  six  miles,  again  to  build, 
that  these  sounds  came  from  a French  chop,  and  coal, 
force  as  hopelessly  walled  in  as  they  them- 
selves were,  and  that  the  main  body  of  

their  countrymen  had  deserted  them. 

At  one  time,  seeing  a chance  for  their  tt  <«  ii/r  i_i  >»  a 
escape,  Lambert  tried  to  send  his  comrades  xlOW  JVlarDleS  Are  Made 

away  while  he  and  a few  soldiers  were  AfncT'  nf  » i i i « 

t»  remam  and  tall  into  tlia  l.anda  of  tba  tl.a  slS  l«v  armldo  ot  day-  tl°e 
enemy  ; but  they  refused  to  go.  Meantime  » alleys,”  of  course,  made  of' glass- 

projectiles  of  all  sorts  were  raining  into  uiiiip  a.m+p  ^ 

r a“''‘„d"r„do 

A bombalidl  c-'raaliod  tlirouRh  tho  roof,  a T.io ‘la’'„oL'l''T’ 

l...arinR  do,v„  with  it  aovoral  men.  Othora  ' 'Z  Z , ' I '''  "I'l,-  ,11"",'''' 

won.  down  hy  Bavaria,,  hall, .fa.  Bat 

the  fight  went  on  for  a long  time,  and  the  ti.p  npvt  afot,  la  i 

at'ha'v."'"'  ‘'’.'’“"K"  p'rfo'rated  haso  of  th'f  Ju/ 

At  la»t,'  l,ow.ovor,  tl,o  ammunition  gave  oT  oiav‘’atringi,‘''tl,'n  d™mft?r  of  whieh™ 

dm‘';L.l“*‘l,a™ng  t^rd'^theX*  ^^il''''^;'  T^,"  ■"  ‘^'7' 

varians  demand  tliat  no  quarter  aliould  be  pulled  ’ triiu  tlie  pug-mlir  wfen' tl,« 

Lav"  l“Za  th"ey  tT"iniitrd“propo^  d are"??!”/  o^^/t'f ‘T 

f;v=,'3 

“But  S 'clmander,  the  wounded  ev!?‘in‘a  t r”ough  ” ant'' 

Lambert,  waited  until  the  last  cartridge  them’^into  c,!s,®a’coording  to  the‘"ord"er‘ 

Zr  «n/‘oontoo"„!  l.//!rt”S*Ba  / ^^"'“a.rrXT'T""'’  'iT 

riana  alone.  He  declared  that  if  they  !!'i„g"”;„™;”!r”' t”!  Ein’lr?/ 

tol,ners"l?  dlL  3/t  !s‘!”«ihl/  tha?  .Vrri.^^  rXTl.'""“  ‘"" 

te/ma  ?or  Zm"'""""’  »re 

Aa  a^n  as  he  limped  ont  and  stood  ./“lo"^"  S’ !e?lriv‘ gir^ 

rt'tos't/aVT;  rv!/hato’'£\E  i“e"/raee/  ”"'rara'’i';“  Z 

Hi, ,“Z/”,!Z\“'th  mold.  The  site  "of  tl/ 

tAin  Jiad  not,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  ffroove  nlsn  rLiwnrla  +1.,,  o:,,.,  ai 

precipitated  himself  upon  the  French  ofli-  “ marble  ” to  be  made.  When  there  is 

The  Bavarian  captain  prevailed,  and  the  Z'/h^r/oZIl/e^Tut  mife”K‘'”"Th: 
hrenchmen  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  top  block  is  lifted  and  the  clay  “marble” 
i he  Bavarian  officer  congratulated  the  in  its  “ sn-een  ” is  itlawnri  .-wo*  ’ 

French  commander  warmly  ujioii  the  des-  a worEir  who  ha«’aconired^«kni  in  hnr 
Derate  and  heroic  stand  they  had  made.  work  can  it  s J Lf 


The  Charcoal  Burner 

'I'nK  men  who  make  charcoal — “ coal- 
ers.” as  they  call  themselvea — are  not  all 
directly  employed  in  charring  the  wood. 
Many  of  them  are  merely  choppers  who 
fell  the  trees  and  cut  them  into  cordw'ood 
lengths.  The  “coalers”  about  the  middle 
of  April  build  their  “ pits.”  these  lieiiig. 
not  holes  in  the  earth,  but  simply  large 
mounds  closely  resembling  great  ant-hills. 

The  first  step  in  the  construction  of  a 
pit  is  the  building  of  tbe  chimney.  This 
is  formed  by  laying  sticks  of  wood  in  a 
stpiare  with  the  ends  crossed,  and  so  plac- 
ing tier  after  tier  until  the  chimney  is 
about  twelve  feet  high.  All  around  this 
chimney  is  placed  the  woo<l.  “It  leans 
slanting,”  as  the  coalers  say,  and.  placed 
in  layer  after  layer,  the  w'hole  is  about 
twenty-five  feet  in  diameter  at  tbe  ba.se. 
About  thirty  cords  of  wood  are  usually 
placed  in  one  pit. 

The  wood  is  then  covered  with  a layer 
of  dead  leaves  and  afterward  with  earth, 
the  object  being  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  air,  or  fire  showing  at  any  point  «- 
cept  such  as  the  coalers  may  choose. 
When  covered  with  earth  the  pit  is  ready 
to  be  fired. 

This  operation  is  accomplished  bj^rop- 
ping  coals  from  the  top  of  tln/chTUhner 
upon  a little  rtiaider  laid,  at  tA  bottif^ 
As  soon  as  thr  fire  hrts  “ taken  llWdJ  I 


How  “Marbles”  Are  Made 

Mo.st  of  the  “ marbles  ” so  beloved  of 
the  small  hoy  are  made  of  clay;  the 
“glass  alleys,”  of  course,  made  of' glass; 
while  agate,  to  some  extent,  enters  into 
the  manufacture  of  special  and  finer 
“ marhles.” 

The  clay  is  cast  into  a “ pug-mill,”  or 
“ cha.ser.”  and.  as  the  heavy  wheels  re- 
volve over  the  clay,  it  drops,  in  pulverized 
form,  into  a bin  beneath  the  mill.  Thence 
it  is  lifted,  by  an  endless  elevator,  to 
storage  bins. 

The  next  step  is  to  force  the  stiff  clay 
through  the  perforated  base  of  the  pug- 
mill.  from  which  it  emerges  in  the  form 
of  clay  strings,  the  diameter  of  which  is 
regulated  by  the  round  holes  in  the  base 
of  the  mill.  These  rolls  or  strings  of  clay 
are  pulled  from  the  pug-mill  when  they 
have  attained  a length  of  about  eighteen 
inches.  They  are  placed  on  flat  boards 
and  conveyed  to  the  clay  shops,  where  the 
“ marbles  ” are  made. 

First  the  rolls  of  clay  are  deposited 
evenly  in  a trough,  and  a workman  cuts 
them  into  cubes,  according  to  the  order. 
The  cutting  is  accomplished  hy  means  of 
a saw.  Seven  rolls  of  clay  will,  generally 
speaking,  form  over  two'  hundred  little 
cubes;  and  it  is  from  the.se  cubes  that  the 
“ marbles  ” are  rolled. 

When  the  culies  have  been  cut,  they  are 
placed  in  an  ordinary  tin  pan  and  turned 
over  to  the  workers,  generally  girhs.  A 
handful  of  cubes  is  picked  up  and  these 
.ire  placed,  one  at  a time,  in  a grooved 
plaster-of-Paris  mold.  The  size  of  the 
groove  also  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
“ marble  ” to  be  made.  When  there  is 
one  clay  cube  in  each  groove  a plaster 
ohlong  block  is  adjusted  in  position  on 
lop  of  the  cubes  and  pushed  forward  and 
backward  until  tbe  clay  cubes  become 
round  and  rolled  true.  This  operation  is 
one  that  consumes  but  little  time.  The 
top  block  is  lifted  and  the  clay  “marble,” 
in  its  “ green  ” state,  is  placed  in  a tray. 

A worker  who  has  acquired  skill  in  her 
work  can.  it  is  said,  make  from  2.5.000  to 
30,000  a dav.  “ Marbles  ” are  counted 
by  weight;  also  by  the  cubic  foot.  The 
small  clay  “ marble.”  measiiring  nine-six- 
teenths of  an  inch  in  diameter,  weighs  six 
and  one  half  pounds  to  the  thousand,  and 
is  colored  at  the  rate  of  200.000  every 
c-ight  minutes. 


Elephants  Made  Heavy  Swells 

-A  British  mariner,  formerly  in  the 
Ea.stern  trade,  tells  a queer  elephant 
yarn.  Mhile  captain  of  a trading  steamer 
he-  had  as  cargo  forty  elephants.  The 
ve.ssel  was  anchored  in  a perfectly  calm 
sea  off  the  coast  of  Zanzibar.  M’hen. 
therefore,  the  steamer  began  to  roll,  every 
one  on  board  was  greatly  surprised. 

At  first  they  supposed  the  motion  to  be 
due  to  the  f^ound  swell,  but  when  this 
motion  continued  to  increase,  general 
alarm  en.sued.  Then  it  was  revealed  that 
the  elephants  had.  in  some  way,  dis- 
covered that  by  swaying  to  and  fro  in 
unl.son  they  might  produce  a rocking 
motion  that  pleased  them  immensely.  So 
Ihe  great  heads  and  bodies  rolled  and 
together  until  the  steamer,  which 
had  no  othfr  cargo  and  rode  lightly,  was 
in  imminent  ^danger  of  rolling  clean  over. 
The  al^ndarfts  hurried  down  into  the 
bold^|d._after  • great  deal  of  shouting 
ai.(4fti|ii|pmg.  managed  to  stop  the  dan- 


The  Power  of  Silent  Service 


If  the  crowd  on  the  stock  ex- 
change kept  quiet  and  let  one  man 
talk,  that  man  could  be  heard  in 
every  corner  of  the  room.  But  the 
shouting  members  produce  a com- 
posite of  sound,  so  that  no  one 
trader  is  understood  except  by  a 
small  group  around  a particular 
trading  post. 

If  everyone  were  able  to  shout 
twice  as  loud,  the  result  would  be 
only  a greater  noise,  and  less 
intelligible. 

For  communication  to  be  univer- 
sal there  must  be  silent  transmission. 
In  a noisy  stock  exchange  where 
the  voice,  unaided,  cannot  be  under- 
stood across  the  room,  there  are 
hundreds  of  telephones  which  carry 
speech  half  way  across  the  continent 


The  telephone  converts  the  spok- 
en words  into  silent  electrical 
impulses. 

In  a single  Bell  telephone  cable, 
a hundred  conversations  can  be 
carried  side  by  side  without  inter- 
ference, and  then  distributed  to  as 
many  different  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  land.  Each  conver- 
sation is  led  through  a system  of 
wire  pathways  to  its  proper  desti- 
nation, and  whispers  its  message 
into  a waiting  ear. 

Silent  transmission  and  the  inter- 
connecting lines  of  the  Bell  System 
are  indispensable  for  universal  tele- 
phone service. 

Without  such  service,  our  cities 
would  be  slow  of  speech  and  the 
States  would  be  less  closely  knit 
together. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 

The  Whittier  Inn 

It  make,  you  intimately  famiUar  GatC-NcwYork  Harbof 

with  every  electrical  device  on  your  ^ Iff  av 

car  or  motor  boat.  Tells  you  how  All  Ideal  Hotel  Hoilie 

to  avoid  electrical  trouble,  how  re  /-v  r 

to  locate  it  and  how  to  correct  for  Summei— Open  from 

it.  Written  by  experts  in  such  May  to  November 

simple  terms  that  any  one  can  ® situated  in  a private 

understand  it  maintained  by  the  local  cottage 

community. 

The  only  book  ever  written  that  Rooms  with  private  bath  and  porch, 

covers  every  phase  of  electric  in-  Rooms  are  available  in  nearby 

stallation  on  automobiles  and  motor  cothif^  to  tho^  who  prefer  them, 

Kraofo  1X7  -a.  . J r-  scrvnce  and  privilege.s  of  the  Inn  being 

boats.  Write  today  for  a copy  the  same. 

before  the  edition  is  Entire  cottages  (including  Hotel 

exhausted.  Sent  post-  Service)  may  be  lease<i  for  tlie  .season, 

naid  for  ^ broad  beach  with  ample 

bathing  facilities.  Tennis,  ba.seball, 

Jr  f rowing  and  sailing. 

THE  PACKARD  , asR  I Private  boat  ser\' ce  to  and  from  I 

Cl  c/^Tni/^  /vvv  /,  W New  York  City.  Also  frequent  train 

ELECTRIC  CO.  service  to  Brooklyn. 

Dept.  BB  //  Telephone  Garage 

Warren  Ok’  / 1/  ^ DclightfuI  Placc— Ju8t  45  Mioutes 

Warren,  Ohio 

Rales  and  Booklet  Upon  Application 


THE  PACKARD 
ELECTRIC  CO. 

DciU.  BB  Jf 
Warren,  Ohio  a 


By  W.  J.  Henderson 

ELEMENTS  OF  NAVIGATION 

It  is  a very  clear  and  concise  statement  of  essential  facts 
concerning  the  handling  of  a ship  at  sea,  and  furnishes  infor- 
mation indispensable  to  every  one  connected  with  the  navi- 
gation of  a vessel. — Army  and  Navy  Joumed,  New  York. 

wmmegrems.  ,|nai  fponi 
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WhyCapillary 
Attraction 
Saves  Your 
Fingers /rom 
Ink  Stains 

TXT HEN  you  remove 
W the  cap  of  a Parker 
Lucky  Curve  Fountain 
Pen,  why  are  there  no  ink 
drops  lurking  around  the 
writing  end  of  the  pen  to 
smear  your  fingers? 

Answer:  Capillary  At- 
traction. 

What  is  Capillary  At- 
traction? It’s  that  curi- 
ous force  in  nature  that 
makes  sponges  absorb  wa- 
ter, lamp  wicks  draw  oil, 
blotters  take  up  ink,  etc. 

In  the  Parker  Fountain 
Pen  Capillary  Attraction 
keeps  the  feed  tube  free  of 
ink  drops  after  you’re 
through  writing. 

Now  ink  drops  in  a feed 
tube  cause  ink-smeared 
fingers.  Because  they  get 
forced  up  and  out  around 
the  writing  end  of  the  pen 
by  air  in  the  pen  (see  X- 
Ray)  which  your  body 
heat — 98  degrees — causes 
to  e.xpand. 

Briefly:  Body  heats  air; 
air  e.xpands,  pushes  up 
through  feed  tube; 


h feed  tube;  pushes 
out  lurking  ink  drops. 
Result:  inky  fingers. 

Note  in  the  X-Ray  that 
the  Parker  Lucky  Curve 
curved. feed  lube  touches 
the  barrel  wall.  Now  that 
touch  is  what  causes 
Capillary  Attraction,  and 
Capillary  Attraction  draws 
all  ink  down  out  of  the 
Parker  feed  lube  before 
your  body’s  heat  sends  the 
air  up. 

Thus  do  Capilla^  At- 
traction and  the  Lucky 
Curve  save  your  fingers 
from  ink  stains. 

You  want  smooth,  easy 
writing?  The  Parker  14K 
gold  nibs  pointed  with 
hardest  Iridium  give  you 
that.  You  want  a hitch- 
less, skip  - less  ink-flow? 
The  Parlcer  Spear  Head 
Ink  Controller  regulates 
ink-flow  scientifically.  You 
want  a clip  that  slips  out 
of  your  way  when  you 
WTite?  The  new  Parker 
Disappearing  Clip  does 
this — yet  grips  like  glue 
when  in  use.  25c  e.xtra 
on  any  standard  Parker. 

Standard  style  Parkers 
$2,  82.50,  83,  $4,  85,  810 
and  up,  according  to-  size 
and  decoration. 

Parker  Jack  Knife 
Safety  Pen 

slips  into  any  pocket— in  any  po- 
sition—without  leaking.  Handy 
08  your  knife  or  keys.  Keep 
..  them  in  the  same 
pocket.  $2.50,  S3, 
$4.  $5  and  up. 

Parkers  are  sold 
on  trial  and  your 
money  refunded 
any  time  within  10 
days  of  purchase, 
if  you  can  pick  one 
flaw.  Should  your 
’ g or  de- 

^ Parkers, 

write  us  for  handsome  free 
catalog. 

Don’t  wait  until  you  “get 
around  to  it!’*  Get  a leakless 
Parker  to-day. 

Parker  Pen  Company 

93  Mill  St., 

Janesville,  Wls. 
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Making  the  Moon  Work 

By  Ward  Muir 

Thebe  is  really  no  reason  why  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  should  do  any  work 
at  all.  The  moon  would  do  all  the  jobs 
which  mankind  demands — if  we  could  only 
harness  her.  Scientists  are  already  en- 
gaged on  the  solution  of  this  problem — 
the  great,  the  final  economic  problem  of 
turning  the  moon  to  the  task  of  making 
herself  useful  to  her  terrestrial  admirers. 

Day  after  day  and  night  after  night 
uncountable  units  of  power  are  wasted  l>e- 
cause  the  brain  of  man  has  not  yet  devised 
a scheme  for  utilizing  the  terrific  motive 
activity  of  the  moon’s  “ pull  ” on  the  tides. 
Incredible  quantities  of  sea-water  are  piled 
up  and  withdrawn  twice  every  lunar  day, 
a lunar  day  is  about  twenty-four  hours 
and  fifty  minutes),  and  if  the  lift  and 
fall  of  this  water  could  be  caiight  and 
translated  into  energy,  all  the  mills  in  the 
world  could  be  driven  without  our  burning 
an  ounce  of  coal,  all  the  electric  light 
could  l>e  produced,  all  the  railroads  run, 
all  the  trolleys,  all  the  subways,  all  the 
electric  automobiles,  all  the  factories, 
housewives’  sewing-machines,  and  other 
things  of  the  sort,  could  be  operated,  with 
nothing  but  a little  attention  from 
mechanics. 

Plans  have  been  mooted  for  the  utilisa- 
tion of  the  tides  in  England.  The  idea  is 
to  build  enormous  docks  or  basins,  off 
the  Bristol  Channel,  M’hcre  the  sea  is  com- 
pressed into  narrow  confines  and  the  tides 
are  consequently  high.  The  tide  would 
flow  up  into  these  basins  twice  a day — 
billions  of  tons  of  water — but  it  could 
only  escape  through  tunnels  containing 
turbines  similar  to  those  at  Niagara. 
There  is  no  reason  why,  in  time,  the  tide 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Bristol  Channel  should 
not  thus  work  the  street-cars  of  London. 

Technical  difficulties  still  stand  in  the 
way,  but  Mr.  William  Snee,  an  inventor, 
has  built  a model  machine  to  prove  that 
these  are  surmountable.  In  his  model, 
paddles  give  to  the  water  in  a tank  a 
movement  imitating,  exactly,  that  of  the 
ocean’s  tides,  the  water  passing  through  a 
scries  of  receptacles  and  round  a hori- 
zontal water-wheel.  In  Italy  another  in- 
ventor, Captain  Pirandello,  is  working  on 
similar  lines,  but  his  machine  is  designed 
to  utilize  and  store  up  only  the  power  of 
the  waves  and  not*  that  of  the  tide.  Cap- 
tain Pirandello  is  now  experimenting  at 
Rimini.  The  motive  power  is  supplied 
by  a buoy  wdiich  rests  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and,  as  that  surface  undulates, 
the  buoy  works  machinery  which  creates 
electricity.  But  obviously  the  machine  is 
dependent  on  the  presence  of  waves.  On 
a calm  day  it  would  cease  to  act. 

The  Mediterranean  peoples  would  l)e 
somewhat  “ out  of  it  ” if  the  tides  were 
being  utilized  for  driving  machinery.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Mediterranean  is  tide- 
less, l)eing  landlocked.  On  the  Adriatic, 
however,  there  are  big  tides;  and.  this 
being  so,  Venice  would  become  one  of  the 
chief  power-producing  centers  of  the 
future  if  the  tides  were  harnessed,  and  its 
old  glory  would  return  to  it  if  it  made  a 
“ corner  ” in  tide-power  and  sold  it  to  the 
surrounding  districts  of  Europe. 

England  would  l>e  si>ecially  well  situ- 
ated, of  course,  with  regard  to  tide-power, 
and  some  of  the  narrow  sea-locks  in  Scot- 
land could  be  made  use  of  even  now,  pro- 
vided some  one  with  capital  laid  down 
suitable  turbines.  A x’ast  fortune  awaits 
the  genius  who  first  shows  the  way  in  this 
matter.  Interesting  legal  questions  will 
also  be  raised,  inevitably.  Does  the  tide 
belong  to  the  man  who  owns  the  land  l)e- 
tween  which  it  flows?  Does  the  tide  be- 
long to  the  man  who  owns  the  fishing 
rights  in  it?  There  is  a good  time  com- 
ing for  the  lawyers;  hut  it  will  precede  an 
even  l>etter  time  for  the  public  generally — 
a time-  when  the  moon  will  do  our  Avork 
for  us. 


Curiosities  of  Chess 

The  origin  of  chess  is  the  subject  of  an 
extensive  literature.  The  game  was 
knowTi  in  exceedingly  ancient  times  both 
in  China  and  India.  The  Cycloperdia  of 
the  .Arts  and  Sciences,  published  in  1786, 
quaintly  says  of  chess:  “In  China  it 
makes  a considerable  part  of  the  education 
of  their  females,  and  seems  to  take  the 
place  of  dancing  among  us.  The  Hindu 
game,  chaturanga.  was  played  by  four  per- 
sons. two  being  allied  against  two,  as  in 
whist  or  bridge.  The  derivation  of  the 
word  is  from  chatur,  “ four,”  and  anga. 
“ a member.”  The  word  chaturansra  be- 
came modified,  on  its  journey  westward, 
and  subsequently  bv  progressive  changes 
turned  to:  thus  giving  us  the  English 
“ cheek.”  leading  to  the  important  and 
quite  different  word  “exchequer.” 

It  may  come  as  a surprise  to  many 
earne-st  chess-players  to  hear  that  the 
ancient  four-handed  version  of  the  game 
still  alive  and  flourishing.  The  Four- 
jled  Chess  Club,  of  London,  is  now 
lief  home,  though  there  are  coteries 
►layers  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford 


and  Cambridge.  The  Four-Handed  Chess 
Club  numbers  upward  of  seventy  mem- 
bers, and  never  a Tuesday  evening  passes 
without  an  attendance  sufficient  to  iiwke 
several  sets.  Each  set  plays  at  a board  of 
huge  size,  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a 
Maltese  cross.  The  board  has  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  squares,  and  on  these 
squares  are  ranged  the  sixtj’-four  chess- 
men (w’hite,  black,  yellow,  and  red)  which 
are  to  l>e  engaged  in  battle.  At  the  tables 
sit  quartettes  of  players — partners  oppo- 
site each  other,  aer  in  a card  game — and 
over  all.  under  the  soft  light  of  the  over- 
hanging glow-lamps,  reigns  a solemn 
silence,  among  both  players  and  spectators, 
for,  needless  to  say,  the  game  is  an  ex- 
cessively intricate  one. 

A numl>er  of  distinguished  mathema- 
ticians have  been  players  of  four-handed 
chess.  Stranger  forms  of  chess,  however, 
are  known  to  the  dilettanti  of  the  game. 
Colonel  Lloyd-Verney,  who  wrote  an  ex- 
haustive treatise  on  “ Chess  Eccentrici- 
ties,” describes  chess  for  three  persons, 
for  six,  and  for  eight;  “round  chess” 
(played  on  a circular  board)  for  tw’o, 
three,  or  four  players;  and  different  modes 
of  playing  two-handed  chess  on  square, 
oblong,  and  cruciform  boards. 

All  over  the  world  there  are  countless 
variants  of  the  game  of  chess.  In  a 
great  many  games  the  board  has  KX) 
squares.  10*  by  10.  In  the  so-called  Prus- 
sian national  game  the  hoard  has  120 
squares.  In  the  Duke  of  Rutland’s  game, 
played  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
board  was  14  squares  in  breadth  and  10 
in  height.  In  Alfonso  the  Tenth’s  game, 
played  at  Seville  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  board  had  144  squares,  12  each  w’ay. 
In  the  older  Turkish  game  the  board  had 
169  squares,  13  by  1.3.  Three-handed 
chess  is  described  by  a Neapolitan  author 
writing  in  1722.  A Mr.  Cox,  who  trav- 
eled in  Russia  about  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  saw  four-handed  chess 
universally  played  there  then.  But  four- 
handed  chess  would  appear  to  date  still 
further  back,  if  w’e  are  to  believe  Les 
(Euvres  de  Sarasin  (1683),  which  states 
that  it  was  invented  by  Palamedes  “ to 
prevent  the  Grecians  from  l)eing  tired  of 
themselves  during  the  siege  of  Troy.” 


Roman  Tenements 

The  tenement-house  is  no  new  thing.  So 
great  was  the  number  of  such  houses  and 
so  badly  were  they  put  up  in  ancient 
Rome  that  in  69  a.d.  the  Emperor  Otho, 
who  was  then  marching  agaiiust  Vitellius, 
found  his  w-ay  barred  for  twenty  miles 
by  the  ruins  of  buildings  that  had  been 
undermined  by  an  inundation.  The  spon- 
taneous collapse  of  tenement-houses  was 
so  common  an  occurrence  that  little  at- 
tention was  paid  to  it. 

The  tenants  of  these  houses  have  Iwen 
described  by  a writer  of  the  time  as  fear- 
ing to  be  buried  or  burned  alive.  Com- 
panies existed  for  the  purpose  of  propping 
and  sustaining  houses. 

In  comparison  with  the  tenements  of 
most  mcKlern  cities,  those  of  Rome  were 
exclusively  high.  Martial  alludes  to  a 
poor  man,  a neighbor,  who  had  to  mount 
two  hundred  steps  to  reach  his  garret. 
That  garret  must  have  Wn  perched  near- 
ly one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
street. 

It  is  possible  that  Martial  exaggerated, 
hut  it  is  certain  that  Augustus,  to  make 
le.«s  frequent  the  occurrence  of  disasters, 
limited  the  height  of  new  houses  that 
opened  upon  the  streets  to  about  sixty- 
eight  feet.  As  this  was  a remedial  regu- 
lation, and  referred  only  to  new’  hotises 
fronting  on  the  street,  it  follows  that  some 
houses  must  have  exceeded  that  height, 

I'his,  moreover,  was  irre8f>eetive  of  the 
breadth  of  the  street.  In’  Berlin  the 
medium  width  of  the  streets  is  twenty- 
two  meters,  and  in  Paris  the  narrowest 
streets  are  nearly  eight  meters  wide, 
while  the  streets  of  Rome  extended  only 
five  or  six  meters,  and  on  these  narrow 
streets  the  tall  houses  were  built.  Light 
and  air  must  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
penetrating  those  narrow,  walled-in  "pas- 
sages. 


A Locomotive  as  Fire-engine 

It  is  not  often  that  one  hears  of  such 
novel  use  being  made,  of  a railway  locomo- 
tive as  to  extinguish  a fire  in  a burning 
building,  but  a locomotive  w’as  not  long 
ago  so  employed  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
Western  town. 

About  thirty-five  feet  from  the  railway 
tracks  stood  a structure  constructed  prin- 
cipally of  wowl.  This  caught  fire.  and. 
as  it  would  have  been  impracticable,  to 
await  the  coming  of  the  town  fir"'  com- 
pany. a considerable  distance  off.  the  engi- 
neer of  a train,  then  staiiding  idle  Ai  the 
track,  conceived  it  to  be  his.  3ut:t  to  put 
out  the  fire.  Accordingly  h'  ’earned  up 
to  a point  opposite  the  bi*'. inng  building, 
turned  on  all  his  steam,  and  blew  out  the 
fire  in  a few  minutes.  Steam  W'ill  in  many 
cases  smother  fire. 


BiffE»LD 


Challenges  comparison  with 
any  other  known  mineral 
water  in  the  world  on  its 
record  of  results. 


Dr.  Roberto  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ma- 
Bartholow  teria  Medica,  General 
Therapeutics,  etc.,  Jeffer- 
son College,  Philadelphia, 
said  in  “Practical  Treatise 
on  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,”  1899,  that 
Buffalo  LithiaWater“con- 
tains  well-defined  traces  of 
lithia  and  is  alkaline.  It 
has  been  used  with  great 
advantage  in  gouty,  rheu- 
matic and  renal  affections.  ” 


Dr,  Richmond,  Va. , ex-Presi- 

George  Ben  dent  Southern  Surgical  and 
Johnston  Gynecological  Associa- 

tion, ex-President  Medical 
Society  of  Virginia,  and 
Professor  of  Gynecology 
and  Abdominal  Surgery, 
Medical  College  of  Vir- 
ginia, says:  “When  lithia 
is  indicated,  I prescribe 
Buffalo  Lithia  Water  in 
preference  to  the  salts  of 
lithia,  because  it  is  thera- 
peutically superior  to  labo- 
ratory preparations  of 
lithia,  lithia  tablets,  etc.” 


Edward  M.  University  of  Vienna, 

Eidherr,  Chicago,  111.,  declares:  “I 

M.D.,Ph.D.,  have  found  Buffalo  Lithia 
Ch.D.,Ph.G.  Water  of  undoubted  ser- 
vice in  the  treatment  of 
Uric  Acid  Gravel,  Chronic 
Rheumatism  and  Goat.” 


Voluminous  Medical  Testi- 
mony on  request.  For  sale  by 
the  general  drug  and  mineral 
water  trade. 


BmgiiniuSHHKs 

nniRSSg,taB 


And  make  them  hard 
to  change.  You  can 
prevent  rust  and  rim 
cutting  — save  time, 
temper  and  tires  with 


MSST 

■==*COATING'~ 


Should  Be  In  Every  Auto  Kit 


A new,  scientific  compound  of  pure 
Para  rubber  and  graphite  for  use 
on  rims  and  rim  bolts  as  a rust 
preventive  and  on  spring  leaves 
as  a perfect  lubricant  and  squeak 
silencer. 


bills  smaller.  Applied  in  a minute 
and  dries  in  five.  81  ,(X)  buys  a 
from  your  Dealer  or  direct  from  us. 
Parcels  Post — enough  to  coat 
eight  rims.  You  need 
it  now — order  today. 

THE  ANTI- RUST 
. PAINT  XOMPANY 
St. 

Ak'PON,  OHIO 
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Unstable  Chinese  Currency 


Of  the  many  strange  things  in  China 
not  the  least  strange  is  its  currency.  To 
the  foreigner  it  seems  a miracle  that  any 
business  can  be  transacted  successfully 
with  such  a medium  of  exchange.  It  has 
l)een  described  as  chaotic.  Nevertheless, 
business  and  trade  flourish  in  China, 
which  speaks  volumes  for  the  business 
acumen  of  the  Chinese.  Perhaps  the  fact 
that  trade  flourished  in  China  long  be- 
fore such  a thing  as  currency  was  known 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  Chinese, 
with  such  a lax  system  as  they  now  pos- 
sess, still  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  com- 
mercial nations. 

In  China  all  forms  of  exchange,  from 
Irnrter  up,  are  in  use.  A very  large  part 
of  the  country’s  business  is  done  against 
tlie  actual  delivery  of  weighed  silver. 
For  convenience  silver  is  melted  into  rough 
ingots  having  the  shape  of  the  Chinese 
shoe.  These  silver  shoes  have  stamped 
upon  them  their  fineness  and  weight.  The 
unit  of  weight  is  the  tael,  which  is  equal 
to  a quantity  of  silver  weighing  580 
grains,  troy,  and  is  worth  about  sixty 
cents  in  our  money. 

The  tael  is  not  an  ingot  nor  a coin,  but 
simply  an  abstract  term  signifying  a unit 
of  weight,  such  as  a “ pound  ” of  butter, 
or  an  “ ounce  ” of  gold.  Though  an  ab- 
stract term,  it  is  the  measure  of  wealth 
and  the  unit  of  value  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  China.  A man 
buys  a business  for  so  many  taels  of  sil- 
ver. His  profits  are  computed  in  taels. 
When  he  makes  payment,  he  weighs  out 
the  silver  according  to  this  unit. 

The  silver  shoes  vary  in  weight  from 
one  to  seventy-five  taels.  All  silver  shops 
and  banks  have  forges,  where  the  silver 
is  melted  in  iron  ladles  and  poured  into 
molds.  The  smelters,  with  their  ladles 
and  molds,  remind  one  of  cooks.  They 
stir  the  silver  with  a pair  of  metal  chop- 
sticks. To  one  not  aware  of  what  they 
were  doing,  it  would  be  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  engaged  in  concocting 
something  good  to  eat.  In  the  process  of 
recasting  the  ingots  their  fineness  is  often 
changed,  being  citlier  improved  or  de- 
based, whichever  best  suits  the  interests 


of  the  shop.  Bankers  and  money-changers 
are  able  to  determine  the  quality  of  the 
silver  by  the  sense  of  touch.  The  sellers 
or  depositors  are  always  at  their  mercy 
and  must  often  submit  to  the  operation  of 
having  tlieir  silver  discounted  on  account 
of  *‘  bad  touch.” 

In  the  interior  of  China  small  purchases 
are  made  with  copper  coins  with  square 
holes  in  the  center.  These  are  .called 
“ cash  ” and  are  threaded  on  strings  so 
that  they  may  be  carried  across  one’s 
shoulder  or  on  a pole.  A string  of  one 
thousand  of  these  cash  is  worth  about 
fifty  cents  in  our  money.  Sometimes  bits 
of  silver  are  chipped  from  the  silver  shoes 
and  used  for  small  purchases.  When 
traveling  in  the  interior  one  must  take 
with  him  a large  amount  of  silver  shoes, 
exchanging  them  for  strings  of  cash  at  the 
various  shops.  The  money-changers  have 
two  sets  of  scales,  one  to  be  used  in  the 
purchase  of  silver  and  the  other  in  the 
selling  of  it. 

In  an  attempt  some  years  ago  to  intro- 
duce a currency  based  on  Western  models, 
the  Chinese  government  purchased  and  put 
into  circulation  several  million  Mexican 
dollars.  The  people  took  to  the  new 
coins  and  called  for  more.  The  provincial 
governments  then  set  up  mints  and  began 
to  coin  Chinese  dollars  of  approximately 
tlie  same  weight  and  fineness  as  the 
Mexican  dollars.  They  also  coined  an 
enormous  amount  of  subsidiary  items  in 
the  shape  of  small  silver  coins  and  cop- 
per pennies. 

Soon'  it  was  discovered  that  the  new 
currency  was  as  unstable  as  the  old.  The 
value  of  the  dollar  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
sidiary coinage  varied  from  day  to  day. 
^The  cent  was  never  worth  the  hundredtli 
part  of  a dollar.  Some  days  one  hundred 
and  ten  cents  were  requir^  to  make  up 
one  dollar,  and  on  other  days  it  took  one 
hundred  and  thirty  eents.  Similarly  the 
value  of  the  dollar  as  compared  with  the 
tael  was  continually  fluctuating.  Some- 
times $100  would  bring  seventy  taels,  and 
at  other  times  only  sixty-flve.  It  was 
sickening  to  thg  people,  but  very  profit- 
able to  the  money-changers. 


VACUUM-CLEANING  LONDON’S  ROADS 
DEMON8TRATI.no  a new  automobile  BOAU-CLEANING  MACHINE  IN  LONDON 


Old  Roman  Cement 

Twenty  square  feet  of  the  Roman  wall 
at  Caerwent  was  demolished  recently  by 
a natural  movement  of  the  soil.  An  acci- 
dent of  this  kind  seems  to  be  the  only 
thing  that  in  the  natural  course  of  events 
can  really  damage  a Roman  wall,  of 
which  there  are  several  hundred  miles 
still  standing  in  England.  The  secret  of 
their  permanence  is  the  cement.  We  do 
not  know  the  method  of  its  composition, 
but  it  is  far  sounder  than  any  modern 
cement.  Indeed,  when  some  part  of  such 
a wall  as  that  mentioned  has  to  be  dis- 
lodged it  is  necessary  to  use  dynamite. 

All  that  we  know  of  Roman  cement  is 
that  pounded  tile  forms  a considerable 
element  in  it.  For  the  rest,  Roman  walls 
were  built  with  stone  and  tile  from  a 
cement  bottom. 

The  finest  specimen  in  England  is  the 
wall  that  crosses  Northumbcr’.L.id  from 
about  Newcastle  to  Carlisle,  keeping  along 
the  ridges  of  a series  of  small  hills  that 
fall  sheer  to  the  north.  The  facing  of  this 
wall  is  still  in  admirable  pn*8epi«fi,ion  In 
most  parts,  apd  where  the  iiew|  ston^t^ 
broken  awajLJ  leait  C ste"/  !i^ 

nnaHS  of  nibble  and  cement. 

The  Caerwent  fall  seems  to  have  been 


the  breaking  away  of  a length  of  the 
facing.  One  may  practically  say  that 
Roman  walls  arc  absolutely  enduring,  ex- 
cept for  the  slipping  of  the  subsoil.  Noth- 
ing touches  the  cement;  it  is  harder  than 
the  stone  itself,  as  a rule.  But  when  the 
subsoil  becomes  moist  and  loosens,  dis- 
asters to  the  walls  are  natural  accidents. 


The  Force  of  a Jet  of  Water 

A factory  in  Grenoble,  France,  utilizes 
the  water  of  a reservoir  situated  in  the 
mountains  at  a height  of  200  yards.  The 
water  reaches  the  factory  through  a 
verticsvl  tube  of  the  same  length,  with  a 
diameter  of  considerably,  less  than  an  inch, 
the  jft  being  used  to  move  a turbine.  Ex- 
periments have  showed  that  the  strongest 
men  cannot  cut  the  jet  with  the  best  tem- 
pered sword;  and  in  some  instances  the 
blnde,  has  been  broken  into  fragments  with- 
out u«flecting  a drop  of  the  w’ater,  and 
with  as  .iiiich  violence  as  a pane  of  gla.ss 
may  b|  sha.tered  by  a blow'  from  an  iron 
bjuiirf  It  Jms 'iK.'n  calculated  that  a jet  of 
I email  fraction  of  an  inch  in  thick 
nawSfcmo^g  with  suWeient  velocity,  could 
nSt-rfe  cut  by  a rifle  bullet. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 


Legions  of  New  Users 
Won  Every  Month 

Stop  and  consider  how  and  why  Goodyear 
tires  are  dominating  Tiredom. 

Sales  for  1912,  over  a million  tires.  Larger 
by  far  than  the  combined  sales  of  our  previous 
12  years  put  together. 

This  year’s  demand  from  users  is  running 
now  twice  last  year’s  demand. 

And  motor  car  makers  alone  have  con- 
tracted for  890,680  Goodyear  tires  to  go  on 
their  new  cars  this  year. 


This  is  Why 

We  control  the  No-Rim-Cut  tire. 
And  that  new  type,  wherever  used, 
has  completely  ended  rim-cutting. 

With  the  old-type  tire — the  clincher 
tire — 23  jier  cent  met  ruin  by  rim- 
cutting. That’s  one  big  waste  which 
this  invention  saved. 

Then  these  tires  are  10  per  cent 
over  the  rated  size.  And  that,  with 
the  average  car,  adds  25  per  cent  to 
the  tire  mileage. 

Those  two  features  alone  have 
saved  millions  of  dollars.  And  lemons 
of  tire  users  know  it. 

We  Don’t  Skimp 

Another  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that 
we  don't  skimp  these  tires. 

One  double-cure  process,  which 
others  don’t  use,  adds  to  our  cost 
about  a million  dollars  this  year. 

In  seeking  ways  to  better  tires  we 
spend  $100,000  yearly. 

To  every  new  idea,  material  or 
method  we  employ  the  mileage  tests. 
Hundreds  of  tires  are  thus  worn  out 
on  a metered  machine  in  our  factorj’. 

About  240  formulas  and  fabrics 
have  been  compared  on  that  machine. 


It  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
make  more  tires  than  any  other  plant 
in  the  world. 

Our  factory  is  new,  our  equipment 
is  modern.  We  cmjiloy  the  latest 
machinery,  much  of  our  own  inven- 
tion. 

Our  capital  cost  is  exceedingly  low, 
because  of  small  capitalization. 

Probably  no  other  plant  in  existence 
can  build  an  equal  tire  for  so  little. 


Our  Profit 

Then  our  profit  is  always  kept  at 
minimum.  In  times  past  it  has  aver- 
aged !>**•'  cent,  and  we  do  not  ex- 
pect to  exceed  that. 

Out  of  that  pnifit  must  come  the 
interest  on  millions  of  capital  invested. 

That  is  why  oversize  tires,  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires — tires  of  Goodyear  quality — 
can  Ix)  sold  at  Goodyear  prices. 

Please  Try  Them 

Hundreds  of  thou.sand8  have  tried 
these  tires,  and  our  figures  on  sales 
show  the  result  of  their  tests. 


After  years  and  years  of  this  cease-  Your  verdict  is  bound  to  be  similar, 
less  advancement,  we  have  brought  You  can’t  overlook  the  savings, 

these  tires  close  to  perfection.  They  are  too  big,  too  apparent.  For 

your  own  sake,  prove  them  out. 

About  Price  | 

How  we  give  such  tires  at  the  Write  for  the  Goodyear  Tire  Book 
Goodyear  price  is  one  of  the  wonders  — 14th-year  edition.  It  tells  all  known 
of  tire-making.  , ways  to  economize  on  tires. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non.Skid  Tread* 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  & RUBBER  CO.,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Ciues 
More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 
We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.- Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 


Finance 

BY  FRANKLIN  ESCHER 
A Waste  of  Millions 


Ten  million  dollars  is  a conservative  estimate  of  the  amount  of  commissions  we  pay  Lon- 
don each  year  for  financing  mercantile  business  we  ought  to  be  able  to  finance  ourselves 

WELL-KNOWN  Front  Street  coffee  im-  That  is  where  London  conies  in.  New 
:er  and  tlie  treasurer  of  a firm  which  York  doesn’t  do  any  exchange  business 

ually  sliips  several  million  dollars’  with  Buenos  Aires  worth  speaking  of, 

th  of  miscellaneous  manufactured  but  does  a big  business  with  Tjondon. 

Is  to  South- American  ports  were  talk-  Buenos  Aires  hanks  don’t  keep  deposit  ac- 

shop  the  other  day  at  one  of  the  counts  in  New'  York,  but  are  in  the 

ntown  lunch  clubs.  Comparing  notes.  closest  kind  of  touch  witlr  their  corre- 

found  that  for  the  banking  facilities  spondents  in  the  British  capital.  So,  it 

London  the  payment  shall 


in  London  retpiired  in  connection  with 
their  business  tliey  were  between  tliem 
paying  the  New  York  agent  of  one  of  the 
big  British  banks  commissions  amounting 
to  something  like  $50,000  a year.  " And 
that’s  only  what  ice  pay,”  the  coffee  im- 
porter remarked.  “ I’ll  wager  that  for 
doing  this  business,  w’hich  we  might  just 
as  well  be  doing  for  ourselves,  London 
annually  takes  at  least  $10,000,000  out  of 
the  United  States.” 

The  coffee  man’s  estimate,  if  anything, 
was  low'.  Fifteen  million  dollars  prob- 
ably is  nearer  the  amount  American 
merchants  pay  the  foreign  bankers  each 
year  for  services  in  connection  with  ex- 
porting and  importing  goods.  On  pretty 
nearly  all  the  merchandise  that  comes  into 
the  United  States  and  on  the  greater  part 
of  what  goes  out  the  London  banks  get 
their  little  “ rake-off.”  Not  very  much — 
just  a matter  of  a half  or  three-eighths 
of  one  per  cent. — but  enough,  on  a turn- 
over of  such  size,  to  amount  to  ten  or 
fifteen  million  dollars  a year. 

If  you  tell  that  to  the  ordinary  business 
man  not  familiar  with  the  ins  and  outs 
of  trade  overseas  he  looks  at  you  and 
asks  you  why  we  don’t  do  our  own  l>ank- 
ing  business  instead  of  paying  the 
foreigners  such  an  amount  as  that.  Can't 
we  do  it?  Don't  we  know  how?  Haven’t 
we  got  the  facilities?  What  has  London 
got  to  do  with  a shipment  of  coffee  put  on 
board  at  Santos  and  bound  for  the  United 
States  ? Why  should  there  he  any  “ rake- 
off  ” or  commission  or  anything  else  in  it 
for  London  when  a Japanese  house  ships 
ten  bales  of  raw  silk  across  the  Pacific  to 
San  Francisco? 

There  shouldn’t  he;  there  is  no  reason 
on  earth  why  there  has  to  be;  but  as  the 
system  is  now' — there  is. 

No,  it  isn’t  because  London  is  the 
“ world’s  financial  center.”  'Fhat  sounds 
pretty  well  as  an  explanation  and  has 
i»een  freely  handed  out  w’henever  the 
reason  was  asked,  but,  as  a matt<'r  of 
fact,  explains  nothing.  London  t.s  the 
world’s  financial  center,  of  course;  nobody 
disput(‘s  that.  But  what  has  that  got  to 
do  with  London  being  able  to  exact  a toll 
on  most  of  the  business  passing  into  and 
out  of  the  United  States?  If  that  is  the 
reason,  why  is  not  London  able  to  exact 
the  same  toll  on  merchandise  passing  into 
and  out  of  Germany,  for  instance,  or 
Franco?  Ask  a Berlin  or  a Paris  im- 
porter, how  much  of  a commission  he  has 
to  pay  Ixmdon  on  the  coffee  he  brings  in 
from  Brazil,  and  the  chances  are  he  will 
look  at  you  in  astonishment  and  ask  yoti 
why  you  think  it  should  be  nece.ssary  for 
him  to  pay  anytliing. 

•lust  where  does  the  difference  from  our 
own  position  come  in?  Simply  in  tliis: 
Berlin  and  Paris  and  the  other  big  money 
cent<‘r8  are  equipiied  to  finance  foreign 
business — busine.ss  with  any  |)art  of  tlie 
world.  New  York  is  not.  Your  Berlin 
or  Paris  importer  desiring  to  brijig  in 
human  liair  from  'I'artary  or  egrets  from 
.\ustralia  is  in  a ])osition  in-  five  minutes 
to  make  the  neces.sary  banking  arrange- 
ments, Your  .American  (inn  d«*siring  to 
sliip  out  or  l)ring  in  even  cettton  or  cofb-e 
or  any  (»ther  staple  article  in  wliieli  its 
Imsincss  may  run  into  big  figures,  lias  got 


Your  old  tires  can  be  made  like  new  at  low 
cost.  Don’t  throw  them  away,  don't  buy  new 
ones.  Our  exclusive  process  makes  your  old 
tires  puncture  proof  and  non-skid.  Hundreds 
of  motorists  are  getting  thousands  of  miles  out 
of  old  tires  by  having  them  treated  by  our 


and  paid  for.  Payment  having  Ireen  re- 
ceived, the  money  w'ill  then  be  forwarded 
to  London,  from  w'hich  point  it  can  easily 
enough  be  withdrawn  to  New'  York. 

Full  description  of  one  of  these  trans- 
actions w'ould  only  result  in  obscuring  the 
main  point  at  issue,  w'hich  is  that  a third 
party  has  to  l)e  brought  in  and  well  paid 
for  its  services  simply  because  the  other 
two  parties  cannot  do  business  direct. 
Cannot  do  business  direct? — is  that  an 
exact  statement?  Yes,  unfortunately,  it 
is.  Buenos  Aires  can  do  business  direct 
with  Ixmdon  or  Paris  or  any  one  of  a 
half  a dozen  European  cities;  does  do 
business  with  them  and  on-  a big  scale. 
But  not  with-  New  Y’ork.  To  that  there 
is  at  present  an  insuperable  obstacle.  The 
credit  of  our  banks?  It  ranks  w'ith  the 
best  in  the  world.  The  fluctuations  of  our 
money  market?  They  are  no  w'orse  than 
those  of  the  money-market  in  Berlin. 
What,  then,  is  the  “ insuperable  obstacle  ”? 
Simply  this,  that  as  long  as  our  banks 
are  prohibited  by  law  from  “accepting” 
time-drafts  draw'ii  upon  them,  banks  in 
foreign  countries  w'ill  never  keep  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  on  deposit 
W'ith  banks  here. 

Again  steering  carefully  aw'ay  from  con- 
fusing details,  it  may  merely  be  stated 
that  the  ability  or  the  inability  on  the 
part  of  the  banks  of  any  given  market 
to  “ accept  ” time-drafts  draw'n  on  them- 
selves means  all  the  difference  betw'een  the 
existence  and  the  non-existence  of  a dis- 
count market.  If.  as  is  the  case  here  in 
New  Y'ork,  the  banks  are  prohibited  by 
law  from  “accepting”  drafts,  obviously 
there  can  l)e  no  discounting  or  redis- 
counting of  accepted  paper.  And  if  there 
is  no  discounting  and  rediscounting  of 
bills  possible  here,  then  surely  no  bank 
in  a foreign  country  is  going  to  tie  up 
funds  by  leaving  them  on  deposit  in 
New'  York.  Some  little  deposits,  of 
course,  they  may  elect  to  keep  here  just 
for  convenience  sake,  but  accounts  of  any 
considerable  size,  no.  For  the  conduct  of 
any  kind  of  business  in-  exchange  between 
two  points,  it  is  vital  that  on  each  end 
the  market  should  be  “ free  ” — that  is  to 
say,  that  there  should  exist  the  facilities 
at  any  moment  quickly  to  convert  time- 
paper  into  ready  cash  througlr  the  process 
of  discount. 

But  w'hy,  if  the  “ accepting,”  by  banks, 
of  time-drafts  draw'n  upon  them  is  so  im- 
portant, and  if  the  W'hole  difference  be- 
tween having  and  not  having  a discount 
market  depends  upon  the  banks  being  al- 
lowed -to  “ accept  ” such  drafts,  why  are 
they  prohibite<l  from  doing  it?  Answer 
to  that  is  simply  that  the  prohibition  was 
put  on  a long  time  ago  w'hen  the  banks 
were  too  weak  to  be  allow'ed  so  to  tie  up 
their  funds  and  that  it  has  never  b(*en 
taken  off.  Back  at  the  time  the  present 
bank  act  (1863)  was  passed,  such  a ]>ro- 
visioii  was  undoubtedly  necessary.  But 
certainly  it  isn’t  necessary  now;  hasn't 
been  for  years  and  years.  A bank  jiro- 
hibited  from-  “accepting”  sixty  and 
ninety  day  drafts  drawn  upon  if? — in  no 
part  of  tile  world  outside  of  the  United 
States  does  there  exist  such  a law'.  In 
every  other  civilized  country  but  our  own. 
as  a matter  of  fact,  the  hank-acceptance 
is  one  of  the  main  foundations  on  which 
the  monetary  system  is  built. 

That  is  why  it  is  that  a third  party 
has  to  l>e  called  in  to  help  us  out  w'itli 
the  money  end  of  a large  part  of  our  ex- 
ports. and,  incidentally,  paid  half  a dozen 
millions  or  so  a year  for  doing  it.  How 
is  it  with  our  imports?  Take  the  case  of 
a lot  of  coffee  that  is  to  be  shipped  from 
some  Brazilian  port  direct  to  the  United 
States  or  of  a consignment  of  raw'  silk 
jmt  on  board  at  Y’okohama  and  billed 
direct  to  New  York.  Where  does  Ijondon 
figure  in  a transaction  like  that? 

J^xactly  w'here  she  figures  in  the  export 
transaction  previously  descrilied — that  is 
to  sav.  as  the  place  w’here  the  money  is 
':o  be  paiu.  In  the  case  of  imports  it  is 
just  the  other  vvay  ’round,  and  we  are 
the  ones  who  have  to  do  the  paying;  but 
so  far  as  the  need  of  a third  jiarty  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  just  the  same.  Silk,  we  will 


TRIPLE  TREAD  PROCESS 


which  makes  old  tires  like  new.  We  use  the 
old  casing  as  a foundation.  After  the  old  loose 
rubber  is  removed  we  cover  it  completely  with 
tough,  wear- resisting  French  Chrome  leather, 
three  plies  where  the  wear  is 
vulcanize  thetwo  into  onesolid  „ „ 

giving  you  a tire  with  the  resilience  of  a pneumatic, 
with  the  durability  of  the  best  quality  leather. 

Tempered  steel  studs  on  the  tread  protect 
you  against  skidding  and  flat  head  rivets  in  the 
sides  protect  you  against  rut  wear. 

The  Triple  Tread  will  not  chafe  your  tire, 
cannot  cause  overheating  or  loss  of  power.  It's 
guaranteed  for  3,500  miles. 

Write  today  for  full  particulars  and  prices. 

TRIPLE  TREAD  MFG.  CO. 

1545  Michigan  Av,,  Chicago 

hctirfts:  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  WINNIPC6 


greatest,  and  then 
J wear  fighting  unit. 


e Perfect 
Food  Touh: 


All  the  nutritive  elements  of  the  best  Ameri- 
can Barley  and  the  aromatic,  nerve-quieting  tonic 
properties  of  the  choicest  Saazar  Hops  are  scien- 
tifically combined  in 

^HEOSER-BOscyyL 


^ TRADE  MARK 

A predigested  liquid  food,  acceptable 
to  the  weakest  stomach;  strengthening 
convalescents,  weak  or  anaemic,  building 
up  the  overworked  and  nerve-tired;  invig- 
orating old  age. 

Of  greatest  value  to  nursing  mothers. 

Malt-Nutrine  contains  14^/^  of 
Malt  Solids  and  I 901  ioo%  of 
Alcohol.  Declared  by  U.  S.  Inter- 
nal  Revenue  Department  a Pure 
\ Malt  Product  and  NOT  an  Alco- 

B'  holic  Beverage.  

Sold  by  druggists  and  grocers.  ■ ^"v 

A postal  brings  a beautiful- 
ly  illustratefl  Malt-Nntrinc 
g Booklet  FREE— well  worth 

1 ANHEUSER-BUSCH 

j ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  [t,  {-  I 


rk  bank  and  .smd  that  np  in  jiavinont? 
n-lv  In-  could  if  there  wc-rc  an\lKKly  to 
I it  to  him.  But.  unfortunately.  Buenos 
•es  lianks.  not  keeping  .deposit  aeeismts 
New  York,  ei.nnot  sell  drafts  on  NVw' 
rk.  No.  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  liav- 
tbe  seller  here  draw'  on  the  buyp’  Liiere 
hy  having  the  buyer  send  p draft  to 
seller,  payment  for  thoj^^fods  cannot 
elb-eted.  Some  other  v.iy  has  got  to 
arranged,  .some  wp.n  in  which  the  ]>av- 
n(  can  he  made  to  a third  party  with 
oin  both  buyer  and  seller  have  elo.« 
uneial  rehitioi-ships.  T 


^IXIZENGES  for  CHILDREN 
JGE  COMFITS.  25  cents  a box. 


'bOTTLED 


BOND 


say.  has  been  purchased  in  Japan.  Mow  is 
it  going  to  be  paid  for?  To  buy  a draft 
on  some  point  in  Japan  and  send  it  out 
is  iinpossilile — just  as  mueh  out  of  the 
question  as  it  was  for  tlie  Buenos  Aires 
importer  of  merchandise  to  send  up  a 
draft  to  New  York  in  payment  for  his 
purchases.  Nor  can  the  exporter  out  in 
the  Far  East  draw  on  the  Imyer  here  in 
New’  York  for  the  value  of  the  silk  whiel* 
is  being  shipped;  no  bank  would  be  will- 
ing to  take  the  draft  off  his  hands,  and 
give  him  yen  for  it. 

That  is  how  it  comes  ai>out  tliat  we 
make  payment  for  the  greater  part  of 
our  imports  not  at  the  various  points 
from  which  the  goods  come,  but  in  London. 
How  is  that  arranged?  Usually  about  as 
follows.  The  importer  here  who  has 
bong"!!!  Uie  silk  goes  to  the  New  York 
agent  of  some  London  bank  and  gets  what 
is  known  as  an  “ import  letter  of  credit.” 
This  is  simply  a document,  signed  by  the 
London  hank,  w’hich  states  that  it 
authorizes  the  shipper  of  the  silk  out  in 
Japan  to  draw  a draft  on  London  for  the 
value  of  the  silk  shipped.  This  “ letter  of 
credit”  the  importer  here  sends  out  to  the 
firm  in  Japan  which  is  going  to  ship  him 
the  silk.  That  document  once  received, 
the  Japanese  exporter  is  at  once  in  a posi- 
tion to  ship  the  goods  and  draw  on  Lon- 
don for  their  value.  Able  to  show  his 
authorization  for  drawing,  he  will  have 
not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  selling  this 
draft  to  his  local  banker  at  the  current 
rate  of  exchange.  On  the  New  York  end. 
the  importer,  of  course,  agrees  to  send 
funds  to  the  London  bank  with  w’hich  to 
pay  the  drafts  as  they  are  presented. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  very  well,  and  a 
satisfactory  w'ay  of  arranging  things,  but, 
w’ithal,  an  expensive  one.  The  London 
bank,  naturally,  is  not  going  to  allow' 
itself  to  be  draw'n  on  for  nothing,  nor  is 
the  bank  in  New’  Y"ork  which  acts  as  its 
agent  in  business  for  its  health.  Both  the 
New  York  bank  and  the  London  bank 
have  got  to  be  paid  and  paid  w’ell.  In  the 
case  of  coffee  imports  from  South  America 
the  commission  is  usually  one-half  of  one 
per  cent.  In  the  case  of  shipments  from 
the  East  it  averages  about  double  that. 

Now  who  pays  these  commissions?  The 
importing  and  exporting  firms  which  need 
London  accommodation,  of  course.  Very 
true  so  far  as  turning  over  the  actual  cash 
to  the  bankers  is  concerned,  but  not  at  all 
true  with  regard  to  who  eventually  puts 
up  the  money.  The  import  and  export 
firms  pay  the  banker,  but  wliat  they  pay 
him  they  simply  add  to  the  price  at 
w'hich  they  sell  the  goods  to  the  public. 
The  banker’s  commission  is  regarded  ex- 
actly as  in  the  charge  for  freight  or  insur- 
ance or  anything  else  incidental  to  the 
handling  of  the  business.  Every  cent  of 
it  in  the  long  run  comes  out  of  the  people 
who  buy  the  goods.  Take  pretty  much  any 
imported  article  you  can  think  of.  and 
the  fact  that  some  London  banker  got  a 
commission  out  of  it  at  the  time  it  was  i 
brought  in  makes  it  cost  you  a little  | 
more. 

That  brings  it  right  dow'n  to  a matter 
of  dollars  and  cents.  For  us  not  to  be 
able  to  handle  our  ow’n  banking  business 


tor  pipe 
grouches 


^ Everybody’s 

% fT  [ ’ mighty  Strong  for 

^ m J y/  Prince  AI bert, 
C because  it’s  to- 
bacco  with  a smile. 

Sort  of  turns  on  the 
1 J sunshine — and  every  time 

iam  fire-up  a jimmy  pipe  or 

win  roll  a cigarette  say  to  yourself: 

, *^01d  Man,  here  goes  for  another 
i®y  snioke.”  Thousands  of  men 
who  never  smoked  a pipe  or  rolled  a 
cigarette  have  been  ‘‘led  to  it”  by 
P.  A.,  because  it’s  so  good,  so  sweet  and 
fragrant  and  so  fresh. 


p Only  Pure.  Rich  Milk,  Pro- 
h duced  by  perfectly  healthy 
^ cows,  properly  fed  and  housed 
H in  sanitary  barns,  well  lighted 
y and  ventilated,  is  used  in  the 
H preparation  of 


S Condensed 

i MILK 

® THE  ORIGINAL 

(• 

U Best  for  the  Nursery,  the 
■ Table  and  Cooking  Purposes, 
i Send  for 

* Borden’s  Recipes.” 

^ ” My  Biography,”  a book  for  babies. 

^ “ Where  Cleanliness  Reigns  Supreme.” 


the  national  joy  smoke 


' pipr^s^a  tobacco  without  a bite  and  it  won’t  parch 

jimmy  pipe  throat.  You  see,  P.  A.  is  made  by  a 

if  it’s  packed  patented  process  that  cuts  out  the  bite. 

with  P.  A.” 

Why,  you  can  keep  fired-up  all  the  time 
and  never  get  a tingle  on  your  tongue  or  a dry  spot  in  your  throat. 

According  to  Hoyle,  that’s  going  some  ! And  there’s  just  one  way  to 
prove  it.  You  be  game  enough  to  exchange 
a nickel  for  P.  A.  in  the  toppy  red  bag  or  a P.  A.  in  the 

dime  for  the  tidy  red  tin.  Then  you’ll  to^y  red  bag 

know  for  yourself  why  Prince  Albert  is  .. 

King  of  ’em  all.  ^ ; 

There’s  a lot  of  ragtime  con  talk  about  “just  / -T  .s  J ■ 

as  good  as  P.  A,”  “just  like  P.  A.”  Get  this:  / ' ^ 

No  other  tobacco  can  be  like  Prince  Albert,  fl  j iliypc  Aineiyr 
because  the  patented  process  is  ow  ned  ex-  B J t ilnCE  ALBEIll '4  ; 

I clusively  by  the  R,  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  I / I i 

\ Co.  P.  A.  wasn’t  bom  twins  i.j 

1 \ and  has  no  brothers  or  sisters.  / jllOl  ' i f 

1 Remember  that ! 

Buy  P.  A.  everywhere.  Toppy  V|  | 'j  ' 

hags.  Sc;  tidy  red  tins,  ! '4/^9  * j 

lOc;  handsome  pound  and  ■ j 

half-pound  humidors.  ' ^ j 

R.  4.  REYNOLDS  tobacco  CO.,  o It 

Winuton-Salem,  N.  C.  L .^1.--— J 
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Men,  modes  and  man- 
ners have  changed,  but 


HUNTER 

BALTIMORE 


Old  Overholt  Rye 


for  100  Yeart** 

has  remained  uniform  in  quality  and 
purity  for  over  a century.  Honestly 
distilled  from  the  first,  it  has  delight- 
ed the  taste  and  won  the  approval 

of  men  for  generation  Wn 
after  generation.  |j[h 

A Straight  Rye  Whiskey  J|JB 
A.  OVERHOLT  & CO. 

**•**•**“*■***•  jr^"^ 


THE  AMERICAN  GENTLEMAN’S 
WHISKEY 


WON  THE  CONFIDENCE  AND  APPROBATION  OFTHE 
PUBLIC  MORE  THAN  50  YEARS  AGO  AND  THE 
STEADILY  INCREASING  DEMAND  FOR  IT  PROVES 
IT  IN  EVERY  WAY  WORTHY  AND  WELL  QUALIFIED 


Sold  at  all  first-class  caf^s  and  b 
WM.  LANAHAN  & SON,  Baltii 


At  graduation,  or  gift-time  of  any 
sort,  she  will  appreciate  a copy  of 

Her  Memory  Book 

DESIGNED  BY  HELEN  HAYES 
A daintily  illustrated  volume  in 
which  a record  of  various  iiii- 
jiortant  and  interesting  events 
of  girlhood  days  may  be  kept 

Square  Quarto,  Decorated  Cover 
Specially  Boxed.  Price,  $2.00 
HARPER  U BROTHERS.  NEW  YORv 


finance  commercial  opcrationa  with  Soutl 
America  and  the  East. 

Would  very  much  of  a change  in  oiii 
hanking  system  be  required  to  make  pos- 
sible these  closer  relations?  By  no  means 
Establishment  of  a central  hank  or  ol 
some  sort  of  a ” Reserve  Association  ’ 
corresponding  to  a c'^ntral  hank  wonM 
develop  the  foreign  fii/ancial  rplationahi|)s 
of  our  hanks  tpiickcr  than  anything  else, 
htit  is  absolutely  not  necessary  to  the  dc- 
ve>'’i'nn*ut  of  piudi  relations.  Ix't  the 
present  law  lie  « banged  in  onlv  one  par- 
ticular. namely,  ii.  its  present  prohibition 
of  the  “ acceptance  of  time-drafts  hv  tin 
national  hanks,  and  ,,uickly  enough  banks 
all  over  the  worb*  would  begin  to  carry 


By  Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Creevey 

This  expert  authority  explains — 
for  young  and  old — the  flowers  and 
plants.  Here  are  the  new  classifica- 
tions, embodying  the  decisions  of  the 
Vienna  botanical  congress.  Some 
old  names,  dear  to  us,  have  eom<‘ 
back,  and  there  is  a greater  .siinjilicity. 
Many  colored  plates  show  the  flowers 
as  they  actually  appear  to  ns. 


You  have  never 
seen  anything  like 
this  before 

The  fraifr-nnce  of  thousands  of 
Wossonis  In  a vial  2 inches  high. 
The  most  exquisite  perfume 
science  ever  produced.  .Not 
diluted  witli  nicoliol. 
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Waibbume'i  Patent 
“O.K.”  Paper  Fasten-  /HA 
crs.  Brasaand  nickel-  IwlA 
plated  Steel,  3 Bzei;in  1^’ nS*. 

Brigbl  Metal  boxes  ol  50  and 
aa  100 each.  yIllStalio^3.\0.\ 
■Cl 5.  20«c25j!._^<n0fif« 
box  50  assorted.  Wjokict  fr^.  V 
YEA31LY  SALE  li|WLU(|i 


CrSwnSi'o,  Cloth,  $1.75  net 

j Z \ I L I ■ " "T  T — 

HARPER^  Ik  eikOTlt^S,  newyork 


PnI  liipr.  154  It!  St  . Sm  Fraicitct. 
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PLAYING  WITH  DYNA- 
MITE 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
of  kin  to  the  throne.  Asano  had  one  hun- 
dred samurai  in  his  retinue,  and  umler 
the  law  of  the  Empire  his  death  set  them 
free  to  seek  service  with  their  swords 
under  other  masters.  But  fifty-five  loyal 
ones  disregarded  that  law  chose  to 

obey  the  higher  precept  of  Confucius: 

••  Thou  Shalt  not  live  under  the  same  sky 
with  the  slaver  of  thy  father  or  thy  lord. 

The  fifty-five  dissembled.  Tliey  scat- 
tered far  and  wide.  They  became  farm- 
ers, fishermen,  gamblers,  and  some 
sank  so  low  as  to  become  merchants.  But 
always  their  leader,  Oishi  Kuranosoke, 
knew-  where  they  could  be  found.  He 
sought  to  allay  the  apprehension  of  the 
suspicious  Kira  by  becoming  the  town 
drunkard  of  Kyoto,  but  even  so  he  had 
to  wait  nearly  two  years  before  Kiras 
watchfulness  was  for  one  instant  JP'axed. 
Then  the  secret  call  sped  to  the  faithful 
and  they  met  in  Yeddo.  Only  forty-seven 
were  living.  Tliev  took  their  arms  and 
armor  which  had  long  lain  hidden.  They 
ate  a farew-ell  supper  decently  and  in 
order.  The  air  was  thick  with  snow,  and 
the  cry  of  wild  geese  in  flight  could  be 
heard  as  they  marched  to  the  yashigi  of 
the  insulting  Kira.  Two  warriors  crept 
like  spiders  over  the  wall,  silently  killed 
the  watchman,  and  opened  the  gate.  Oishi 
attacked  the  castle  at  front  and  postern. 
There  was  a great  battle — one  hundred 
and  fifty  samurai  against  the  Forty-seven 
—but  in  the  end  the  loyal  ones  prevailed. 
Oishi  humbly  offered  Kira  the  sw-ord  of 
insulted  Asano,  that  he  might  use  its  kwn 
blade  to  commit  seppuku,  and  when  Kira 
had  thrice  refused  Oishi  politely  whipped 
off  his  head  with  the  same  blade. 

All  Yeddo  thronged  the  streets  to  see 
the  Forty-seven  pass,  bearing  the  head  of 
the  insulter  to  the  tomb  of  Asano.  Only 
fifteen  of  the  Ron  in  were  able  to  walk. 
The  remaining  thirty-two  were  so  griev- 
oubIv  wounded  that  they  had  to  be  carried 
in  litters.  Yet  they  all  knelt  at  their 
lord’s  grave  and  oneretl  him  the  head, 
newly  washed,  on  a sacrificial  table  of 
white  pine,  with  incense  and  prayers  that 
their  lord  would  pardon  them  for  so  long 
delaying  his  honorable  revenge,  since  the 
enemv  was  mighty  and  tliey  were  like  ants 
among  the  grass^  And  at  the  end  every 
one  of  the  Forty-seven,  the  oldest  seventy- 
one  years  old  and  the  youngest  seventeen, 
was  condemned  to  die  by  hara  kiri.  And 
each  one  died  with  a cheerful  smile  of  sat- 
isfaction on  his  face  and  reciting  a grace- 
ful rhymed  couplet  he  had  composed  for 
the  occasion.  Kira’s  insult  had  been 
thoroughly  wiped  out  at  last. 

And  what  has  all  this  ancient  history 
to  do  with  the  nagging  of  Japan  by  the 
superb  Californians?  Simply  this:  at  the 
time  of  the  war  with  Russia  the  au- 
thorities of  Sengakuji  had  to  put  guards 
around  tlie  tombs  of  Oishi.  the  leader  of 
the  Forty-seven,  and  of  Oishi  Chikara,  his 
son,  and'thev  had  to  cover  the  tombstones 
with  woodwork.  Every  Japanese  soldier 
who  could  get  to  Sengakuji,  three  miles 
outside  of  Tokio,  chipped  off  the  sand- 
stone monument  a bit  no  bigger  than  a 
mustard  seed  and  wrapped  it  in  a prayer- 
paper  and  sowed  it  inside  his  coat.  As 
an  amulet,  a charm  against  death?  No. 
With  the  prayer  that  he.  the  soldier  of 
to-day,  might  "die  as  gloriously  in  aveng- 
ing Russia’s  insult  to  his  Emperor  as 
Oishi  had  died  in  avenging  the  insult  to 
his  lord,  Asano. 

That  is  the  spirit  of  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple at  this  moment.  Much  of  the  old  re- 
ligion is  gone.  Christianity  has  been  but 
imperfectly  assimilated.  Perhaps  much 
of  the  ancient  veneration  for  the  person 
of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  has  departed. 
Socialism  is  springing  up  where  feudal- 
ism has  been  abated.  One  thing  has  not 
faded,  but  has  rather  increased  and  be- 
come more  sensitive  by  reason  of  Japan’s 
success  in  war  and  access  to  the  rank  of 
a first-rate  world  power,  and  that  is  the 
national  racial  pride  and  susceptibility  to 
affront.  Is  it  wise  for  the  Californians  to 
keep  on  wantonly  irritating  that  pride 
and  susceptibility?  Will  the  people  of  the 
United  States  permit  them  to  continue  in 
that  course? 


Most  poetic  is  the  Chinese  conception 
of  jade — “ the  liquid  essence  of  the  rain- 
bow.” Jade  is  deemed  a precious  stone 
partly  bv  reason  of  its  scarcity  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  tremendous  difficulty 
in  working  it.  Many  pieces  of  intricate 
carv'ing  represent  the  work  of  years  over 
the  lapidary’s  wheel. 

The  crude  stone  is  derived  from  Chinese 
'rurkestan,  the  little-known  region  ad- 
joining mysterious  Tibet.  Sometimes  the 
dealers  in  the  rough  stone  must  make 
journeys  covering  a period^^f  from  three 
to  foiiT  months  to  arri^lJ  at  tlm-^l^narrieS:^. 
and  CJd  qUMta  :()f I:  tAkfcg  ^lAJlr 
blocks  is  peculiarly  bnefl»ei^  TW  Jnde^* 
as  hard  as  quartz,  and  the  only 


" Sure,  it  was  not  worth  me  while  a-getting  off  the  thrack,  she  wint  by  so  quick.” 


On  a day 
like  this 


or  indoors 
like  t, 


THE  GRAFLEX 

will  let  you  make  “snap  shots”  fast  enough 
to  get  clean  cut  outlines,  and  with  exposure 
■ enough  to  make  strong,  brilliant  prints. 


Outdoors  on  bright  days  you  can 
make  pictures  like  this  ■ ^ 

with  exposure  as  short  as  1-lOOOth  of  a 
second,  if  you  wish.  And  there  is  no  un- 
certainty. You  don’t  have  to  guess  how 
far  you  are  from  the  suljject,  as  there  is  no 
focusing  scale  on  the  Graflex.  Neither  is 
there  a “finder.”  With  the  Graflex  you 
see  the  image  right  side  up.  the  size  it  will 
appear  in  the  finished  picture,  up  to  the 
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whereby  it  cau  he  inadi*  to  yield  to  the 
lapidary’s  tools  is  by  the  use  of  powdered 
stone  of  a superior  hardness.  Ruby  dust 
is  sprinkled  on  the  drill  for  the  more  deli- 
cate work  of  carving,  and  a diamond- 
pointed  drill  must  gouge  out  the  stone 
I from  the  interstices  of  the  more  intricate 
patterns.  The  foot-tread  is  the  only 
motive  power,  and  a steady  hand  and  tire- 
less eye  are  the  guarantees  of  perfect 
work. 

Most  Occidentals  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  jade  is  invariably  green,  but 
this  idea  is  erroneous.  Green  jade  is  the 
commonest  form,  the  one  most  readily 
procured  by  visitors  and  strangers  in 
China.  As  a matter  of  fact  jade  exists 
in  every  color  of  the  spectrum:  deep  red, 
amethyst,  pure  white,  amber-colored,  and 
jet  black.  The  most  highly  prized  is  the 
pure  white,  a wonderful  semi-translucent, 
glowing  white.  The  yellow  jade  is  pecul- 
iarly the  royal  color.  Most  of  the  red 
jade  now  procurable  is  red  only  by  acci- 
dent. Jade  ornaments  which  have  lain 
for  centuries  in  tombs  as  votive  offerings 
to  the  spirits  of  the  dead  acquire  a blootl 
color  by  slow  oxidation,  and  these  relics 
of  the  tomb  are  almost  priceless  in  China. 

A peculiar  standard  of  excellence  has 
been  set  in  the  jade-cutter’s  art— his 
curves  must  all  give  the  effect  of  fat  just 
losing  its  shape  at  the  melting-point!  No 
sharp  angles  or  clear  bas-reliefs  are  per- 
missible. The  peculiar  luster  of  the  jade 
lends  itself  best  to  this  indefinitencss  of 
outline.  The  Chinese  art-lover  is  wont  to 
fondle  and  caress  his  jade  ornaments;  he 
feels  a certain  joy  in  having  his  fingers 
playing  over  the  softly  modulated  outlines 
of  the  carvings. 

The  tinkle  of  jade  is  sweet  to  the  ears 
of  the  Chinese.  Emperors  and  sages  have 
set  it  down  in  their  writings  that  there 
is  no  music  like  that  of  the  jade  when 
struck.  It  is  crystal  pure.  Furthermore, 
one  who  wears  a jade  ornament  which 
will  give  out  its  tinkling  as  he  walks 
takes  joy  in  the  sense  of  distinction 
which  the  noise  emphasizes. 

Jade  has  been  eulogized  by  philosophers 
and  sung  by  poets  because  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  human  virtues  which  it  typifies. 
By  its  hardness  it  represents  inflexibility 
~ of  virtue;  its  durability  is  emblematical 
i of  immortality;  its  luster,  acquired  only 
after  diligent  polishing,  indicates  the  per- 
k fection  of  human  wisdom  which  comes 
f with  laborious  study. 

^ There  is  not  a line  in  the  carved  jade 
that  does  not  have  its  significance.  The 
stone  is  made  a vehicle  for  the  expression 
of  thought  no  less  dignified  than  the  rigid 
form  of  the  classical  verse.  Every  con- 
ventionalized plant  or  animal  appearing 
under  the  lapidary’s  tool  is  a metaphor  in 
stone.  Some  of  the  symbols  in  the  carv- 
ings spring  from  the  very  sources  of  Chi- 
nese literature.  These  are  the  swastika, 
that  universal  emblem  of  good  luck;  the 
phteiiix  bird,  the  bat,  and  the  bursting 
pomegranate.  Each  preserves  in  the  im- 
perishable tracery  of  the  jade  some  mes- 
sage of  wisdom  or  some  fancy  of  poetry. 


The  Elephant  and  His  Driver 

Those  in  a position  to  speak  authori- 
tatively on  the  subject  assure  us  that,  as 
a worker,  the  elephant  never  volunteers 
his  services,  although  he  can  be  trained 
to  perform  all  manner  of  work.  He  will 
not.  however,  proceed  to  any  task  unless 
he  be  so  ordered  by  his  driver  or  mahout, 
to  whose  guidance  he  submits  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  is  aware  that  dis- 
obedience brings  punisliment. 

Sitting  on  the  elephant’s  neck,  the 
mahout  governs  the  big  beast  by  an  iron 
hook  and  spike,  which  resembles  a boaC 
hook  and  weighs  from  four  to  six  pounds. 
The  mahout  drives  the  elephant  for\vard 
by  digging  the  point  of  the  spike  into 
its  head,  and  pulls  him  back  by  insert- 
ing the  hook  in  the  tender  base  of  the 
ears. 

An  elephant  whose  mahout  rules  him 
responds  readily  to  the  secret  signs  of  his 
driver.  The  pressure  of  the  mahout’s  toe, 
the  compression  of  his  knee,  the  tap  of  his 
heel,  or  the  slightest  swaying  of  his  body 
to  one  side,  all  constitute  a driving  sys- 
tem whereby  the  powerful  beast  is  giiided 
ill  very  much  the  same  way  in  which  a 
ship  responds  to  the  rudder. 


- . The  Five  Pauls 

FOLMCR  & SCHWING  DIVISION  Here  is  a good  example  of  what  fre- 

KA'-TMAN  KODAK  CO  qucntlj  happens  in  the  polyglot  Balkans. 

1?  Caledonia  AveMMw  ROCHESIER,  N.  Y.  ^ nian  named  Ravel — that  is,  Paul — had 

five  sons;  one  settled  in  Athens,  c.ill 
himself  Pavlopoulo.  the  Greek  fomi  > 
Paulson:  the  second  went  to  Belgr.i  • u.' 
roD  « MEN  ^ or  BRAIMS  called  himself  Pavlovich;  the  ti.ii'i 
Sofia,  called  himself  Pavloff;  the  i..,; 
m made  his  home  in  Bucharest  uider  . 

\ J mapiip  the  younge.^t  .v*t  n 

in'"  business'^  in  Constantinople,  as.siiii’  :• 
•MADE  AT  KE*  of  Paviogiu. 
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The  President  in  an  Obdurate  State 

**A  prophet  is  not  without  honor,  save  in  his  own  country  and  in  his  own  house.  **  St.  MatTHEW  XIII,  57. 


New  jersey  has  always  l>eeu  a per- 
nickety state.  At  the  very  beginning  of 
the  great  convention  which  created  the 
Union  she  rebuffed  the  famous  Virginia 
resolutions  and  brought  forward  a set  of  her  own. 
She  alone  of  the  sisterhood  of  Northern  states 
gave  her  electoral  vote  to  McClellan  in  1808. 
And  to  this  day  she  is  the  only  one  of  the  whole 
number  who  maintains  in  full  vigor  the  old  Eng- 
lish chancerj’  courts.  A most  obdurate  common- 
wealth, as  any  one  can  see.  Instinctively  she  sticks 
to  her  sheriffs. 

That  is  why  President  Wilson,  who  mistaken- 
ly supposed  that  he  had  been  living  in  New  Jersey 
while  he  was  really  living  in  Princeton,  returned 
(liscomfited  from  his  recent  visit  to  the  state 
which  he  had  come  to  regard  as  his  own.  What- 
ever may  be  the  ultimate  outcome  of  his  mission, 
his  discovery  of  the  clearly  evidenced  fact  that 
his  former  constituents  no  longer  regard  his  dicta 
as  gospels  must  have  brought  disheartenment  to 
his  zealous  and  confident  spirit.  We  doubt  if  he 
is  as  fond  of  New  Jersey  as  he  was.  Lack  of 
reciprocation  is  apt  to  produce  a reactionary  in- 
fluence upon  the  affections. 

It  was  an  ill-advised  visit,  of  course.  To  begin 
with,  New  Jersey  isn’t  paying  Mr.  Wilson  for 
his  services  now.  She  used  to  do  so,  to  be  sure, 
and,  to  her  credit  be  it  said,  she  made  little  com- 
plaint when  he  felt  upon  occasion  that  duty  called 
him  elsewhere.  But  at  the  moment  he  is  drawing 
his  salary  from  the  country  as  a whole  and  Ari- 
zona feels  rightfully  as  much  entitled  to  special 
attention  as  New  Jersey  or  any  other  member  of 
the  Union.  And  however  spry  a President  may 
be.  one  never  lived  who  could  make  the  rounds 
satisfactorily. 

Then  again.  New  Jersey  has  another  Governor 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  Wilson's  resignation  dur- 
ing the  term  for  which  he  was  elected.  A very 
good  man,  too,  everybody  says,  and  wholly  in  ac- 
cord with  his  predecessor’s  advanced  views.  So 
why  should  one  removed  to  a higher  sphere  by 
the  will  of  the  people,  seemingly  in  conformity 
with  his  o^vn  inclination,  persist  in  rebutting  into 
local  concerns?  The  notion,  we  grant,  is  pro- 
vincial, but,  as  we  have  noted.  New  Jersey  herself 
is  provincial — and  pernickety. 

We  know  little  of  the  merits  of  the  case  in 
issue.  That  is  to  say,  we  suppose  we  know  more 
than  most  people,  but  not  enough  to  warrant  ex- 
pression of  definite  judgment.  From  such  under- 
standing as  we  do  possess,  however,  w’e  infer  that 
President  Wilson  is  wholly  in  the  right  as  to  the 
main  point.  Conformably  to  the  old  English  prac- 
tice, the  sheriff  of  a county  in  New  Jersey  from 
time  immemorial  has  exercised  the  privilege  of 
“drawing”  or  naming  grand  jurors.  Inevitably 
this  prerogative  is  of  peculiar  significance,  es- 
» ix?cially  to  those  who  may,  in  an  unguanh'd  mo- 
ment, engage  in  nefarious  pursuits.  Since  pro- 
verbially a stream  cannot  comfortably  rise  higher 
than  its  source,  so  a grand  jury  is  not  likely  to 
transcend  its  creator.  It  follows  that  in  these  cir- 
cumstances the  friendship  of  a sheriff  may  readily 
spell  favoritism,  or  even  immunity,  in  case  of 
stress.  True,  the  citizens  of  a county  elect  their 
own  sheriff  and  are  free,  of  course,  to  choose 
whom  they  will,  but  it  is  argued  that  in  practice 
the  bosses  really  pick  the  candidate  and  continue 


to  dominate  his  acts  after  his  election.  That  this 
has  been  the  case  quite  generally  in  New  Jersey 
is  vouched  by  the  Newark  Sunday  Call,  which  sel- 
dom errs  in  a matter  of  fact. 

The  desirability  of  -a  change,  thei| 
safely. take  for  ctr  n^d.  g -lia 

Thalfc'lfai*-l)?«f  and  1 


Mr.  Wii^soN,  while  Governor,  urged  the  trans- 
ference of  power  of  appointment  of  grand  jurors 
from  sheriffs  to  Supreme  Court  judges,  making  it 
“ a judicial  process  from  top  to  bottom.”  But, 
as  the  Jacksonian  Democrat  said  of  the  doctrine 
of  eternal  damnation,  the  people  wouldn’t  stand 
for  it.  They  of  each  county  knew  one  another 
and  preferred  their  own  choice  to  any  one  desig- 
nated by  an  outsider,  even  though  he  was  a judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  spirit  of  home  rule 
was  evoked  inevitably,  and  upon  that  principle 
New  Jersey  has  always  been  adamant.  The 
meetin’-house,  as  the  Puritan  saying  is,  “ couldn’t 
be  no  sotter.” 

Then  it  was  suggested  that  the  Governor  might 
be  empowered  to  name  jurj'  commissions.  But 
here  again  arose  the  doubt  and  prejudice  against 
the  exercise  of  authority  from  without.  With  a 
perfectly  good  Governor  like  Joel  Parker  or 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  Executive  office,  that 
would  be  all  right.  But  what  would  happen  if 
so  great  power  were  centered  in  a pawky  or  in- 
competent Governor?  That  surely  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  liberty,  life,  and  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Anybody  in  Trenton  was  too  far  away  from  home, 
anyway. 

So  the  battle  raged,  to  no  effect,  throughout  the 
legislative  session.  The  various  candidates  for 
Gubernatorial  honors,  including  the  present  in- 
cumbent, naturally  flocked  to  the  forward-moving 
heels  of  President  Wilson,  and  the  sheriffs  and 
their  bosses  of  both  parties  and  a large  proportion 
of  old-line  Democrats  mixed  those  children  up 
till  nobody  seemed  to  know  quite  where  he  was 
at.  Finally,  the  opposition  proposed  a referendum 
— and  grinned.  They  knew,  or  thought  they  knew, 
that  the  people  would  vote  down  the  whole  scheme. 
Apparently  President  Wilson  suspected  as  much 
himself,  because,  somewhat  inconsistently  with 
his  frequently  reiterated  determination  to  let  the 
people  rule,  he  rejected  this  proposal  with  some 
show  of  irritation.  Had  not  both  platforms 
pledged  jury  reform?  What  were  pledges  made 
for  if  not  to  be  kept?  Were  not  the  bosses  against 
it,  anyway?  What  further  evidence  of  the  need 
was  required?  etc.,  etc. 

That  was  about  the  situation  as  we  get  it  when 
the  President  put  aside  routine  duties  and  ordered 
his  car  hitched  to  a train  bound  for  Elizabeth. 
Newark,  and  Jersey  City.  Whether  he  anticijiated 
an  eas.y  triumphal  tour,  enlivened  by  enthusiastic 
mwtings  and  followed  hy  a peaceful  evening  with 
Assistant  President  House  in  this  great  city,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  It  made  no  differ- 
ence. He  had  promistKl — almost  threatened,  in 
fact — to  keep  one  eye  on  New  Jersey,  and  had 
sworn  to  go  to  her  rescue  if  he  detected  any  .sign 
of  her  blowing  out  to  sea  and  getting  drowned. 
So  he  went,  as  in  duty  bound,  and  did  his  best. 

The  net  results  were  varied..  Most  gratifying, 
perhaps,  was  the  pi'accful  evening  during  which 
it  must  have  seemetl  like  old  times  to  see  the*  .\s- 
sistant  President  roll  up  his  sleeves  and  hold 
candidates  at  arm’s-length  and  inspect  them  with 
judicial  scrutiny.  It  must  have  Wn  a great  com- 
fort. too,  auguring  well  for  the  future,  to  be  able 
to  join  the  horny  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
I'reasurA'  and  the  possibje  ambassador  to  France, 
commonly  known  as  th^two  ^McGregors,  and  bid 
K'th  to  sit  at  the  head  the  tabk*. 

Pv*.  over  in  J(*rsey  joy  was  somewhat  confined. 
The  pui»i''>  meetings  were  satisfactory  enough. 
No  admissioii  was  charged  and  everybody  felt 
that  he  got  the  woith  of  his  money.  Not  a boss 
got  a cheer  and  one  would  have  been  hissed  if 
Mr.  WiLso.v  had  been  sure  who  was  meant.  Even 
the  hyijercritieal  Sunday  Call  went  home  en- 
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chanted  with  the  music  of  the  orator’s  voice.  All 
this  was  to  the  good  and  eminently  satisfying. 

But  dear!  dear!  did  ointment  ever  contain  so 
many  flies?  To  begin  with,  the  newspapers  were 
bothersome.  Over  the  utterances  of  Brother 
James  Smith’s  public  journals  we,  naturally, 
draw  a veil.  But  even  the  tried-and-true  Jersey 
Journal,  edited  and  owned  by  lirother  Dear,  the 
President’s  old  college  chum,  was  nearly  as  bad. 
Listen  to  this: 

Pn'sident  Xt  iisoN’s  speech  in  Newark  last  night 
was  provekingly  evasive,  not  only  as  regards  jury  re- 
form. hut  e<jnally  so  as  regards  the  constitutional 
convention,  lie  did  not  come  within  a mile  of  hitting 
the  nail  on  the  head. 

What  the  people  of  New  Jersey  would  like  to 
know'  and  what  they  expected  he  w’ould  tell  them  is 
the  particular  kind  of  a jury  reform  hill  he  demands 
and  the  particular  kind  of  a constitutional  conven- 
tion hill  he  thinks  should  l»e  passed.  These  are  the 
only  questions  at  i.'isue.  Mr.  Wilson  merely  inti- 
mates that  he  is  willing  to  accept  a compromise  in 
regard  to  both.  I)ut  he  does  not  even  say  what  kind 
of  compromises  he  would  consider. 

President  Wilson’s  denunciation  of  bosses  and 
the  " Same  Old  Gang  ” is  interesting,  and  in  its  way 
fine,  hut  it  does  not  touch  the  quick  of  the  present 
situation.  Why  should  not  the  bosses  and  the  “ Same 
Old  Gang”  consider  themselves  free  to  haggle  and 
eompromise  on  jury  reform  w’hen  the  President  him- 
self does  not  seem  to  know,  or  at  least  does  not  say. 
e.Nactly  what  he  wants? 

Others  mingletl  indignation  and  levity  in  like 
manner.  Several  quite  ordinary  Assemblymen 
denied  that  they  were  bo.ssed  by  bosses  and  in- 
timated with  no  little  emjihasis  that  if  anybody 
but  a President  should  say  they  were  there  would 
l)e  a smell  of  buriiing  ears.  Others  asserted  that 
they  knew  what  their  jieople  wanted  and  didn’t 
need  to  be  tohl.  One  challenged  the  President  to 
a joint  debate.  Another  spoke  so  vehemently  in 
favor  of  pitiless  publicity  in  preference  to  a secret 
conference  that  Governor  Fielder  had  to  call  him 
down.  Even  the  trolley-cars  assumed  a non- 
chalant air,  one  of  them  innirly  upsetting  the 
Presidential  motor  and  fetching  a most  unbecom- 
ing oath  from  a secret-service  man.  And  so  it 
went  until,  to  the  relief  of  everybody,  in  the  words 
of  the  Evening  Post,  the  President  returned  to 
Washington  “ chagrined  ” and  looking  “ tired  and 
disappointed  over  the  discouraging  turn  his  fight 
had  taken.” 

It  is  too  bad.  For  the  sake  of  manners.  New 
Jersey  ought  to  have  behaved  better,  even  though 
she  doesn’t  and  never  did  recognize  Mr.  Wilson 
as  a Jerseyman,  like  plain  old  Joel  Parker,  for 
example,  or  the  aristocratic  Cortlandt  Parker 
or  ^Ir.  Frelinghuysen  or  John  P.  Stockton  or 
even  Mr.  Stokes  of  our  present  day  and  genera- 
tion. Despite  apparent  evidences  to  the  contrary, 
!Mr.  WiL.soN  was  and  is  held  to  be  an  alien.  And 
when  he  left  the  State  House  at  Trenton  he  took 
his  aullioritativencss  with  him.  His  appeal  for 
jur>'  reform  may  get  a change  of  some  sort  and 
may  get  none.  We  doubt  if  the  country  cares  much 
about  it  one  way  or  the  other.  Folks  out  West 
and  down  South  are  ajit  to  say  that  if  the  iX‘ople 
of  Salem  (’ounty.  New  Jersey,  want  to  elect  their 
own  sheriff  in  their  own  way  and  abide  the  at- 
tendant abuses,  why.  hd  them  go  their  gait.  When 
a sinner  does  not  want  to  be  saved,  “what,”  asked 
the  Hindu,  “can  do?” 

Keep  on  trx'ing,  of  course.  But,  however 
praiseworthy  one’s  intent,  ]>erai)ective  and  method 
must  be  considered.  And  we  frankly  reiterate 
our  own  humble  opinion,  already  expressed  more 
than  once  in  these  columns,  that  there  is  no  place 
in  the  world  from  which  a President  of  the  United 
States  can  exert  ^ao  great  an  influence  as  his  own 
I’ttle  island  at  thililrlif  Ha*  wide  avenuo 
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Why  a “Competitive’'  Tariff? 

Tlic  i)hrase  “ competitive  tariff  ” is  new.  It 
will  probably  be  credited,  and  justly,  to  Mr.  Un- 
derwood and  associated  with  the  pending  tariff 
bill.  But  the  idea  is  not  new.  It  is  at  least  as 
old  as  the  tariff  policy  of  the  Democratic  party 
properly  so  called,  and  defines  that  policy  very 
well  indeed.  It  means,  of  course,  a tariff  made 
for  fair  competition  with  other  countries  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a tariff  made  to  protect  certain 
industries  from  any  competition. 

It  means,  therefore,  a tariff  which  will  cease 
to  give  protection  to  industries  that  cannot  stand 
fair  competition — industries  that  can  be  kept  go- 
ing only  if  the  mass  of  Americans  are  willing  to 
be  taxed  to  keep  them  going.  Possibly  there  are 
industries  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  it 
is  worth  while  to  favor  in  this  way.  For  instance, 
when  we  were  young  and  weak,  Jackson  favored 
a general  sacrifice  in  favor  of  industries  necessary 
to  defense  in  time  of  war.  The  argument  for  such 
a sacrifice  in  favor  of  infant  industries,  provided 
they  are  such  as  can  maintain  themselves  when 
t)nce  established,  is  also  quite  sound.  But  we  are 
no  longer  young  and  weak,  and  the  Underwood 
bill  deals  with  hardly  a single  industry  that  is 
really  an  infant.  It  deals  with  many  that  have 
proved  their  ability  to  stand  fair  competition,  and 
will,  on  the  whole,  substantially  aid  them  and 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  extend  themselves 
into  new  fields,  no  longer  hampered  by  taxes  on 
their  raw  material  or  by  unwise  interference  with 
the  natural  course  of  trade.  It  deals  with  other 
industries  which  confess  and  advertise  their  in- 
ability to  stand  fair  competition  and  to  their 
clamorous  outcry  for  further  sacrifice  by  the 
American  people  in  their  behalf — that  is  to  say, 
in  behalf  of  the  wealthy  gentlemen  who  own  them, 
7wt  of  the  men  and  women  and  children  who  work 
in  them — it  makes  answer,  with  admirable  candor 
and  firmness:  “Gentlemen,  we  will  not  do  it;  we 
^vill  not  longer  tax  the  American  consumer  and 
weaken  other  industries  for  your  sole  benefit.  The 
time  is  past  when  America  could  afford  to  play 
favorites  and  maintain  parasites.  The  era  of 
privilege  is  ended.” 


The  ^^ew  of  a Scientist 

The  justice  and  righteousness  of  this  stand 
seems  too  obvious  to  need  arguing.  But  striking, 
bt'cause  unconscious,  approval  of  it  comes  from 
our  highest  authority  on  tariffs  and  on  our  own 
tariff  history.  Professor  Taussig  of  Harvard,  in 
an  Atlantic  article  that  must  have  been  written 
before  the  Underwood  bill  was  given  to  the 
public. 

Professor  Taussig  discusses,  quite  generally 
and  dispassionately,  “ What  Industries  are  Worth 
Having,”  and  arrives  at  very  practical  conclu- 
sions. Like  every  other  intelligent  student  of 
American  conditions,  he  takes  due  account  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  frontier  and  our  arrival  at 
the  point  where  we  can  no  longer  meet  economic 
pressure  merely  by  opening  up  fresh  lands  and 
other  untouched  resources.  He  recognizes,  of 
course,  that  we  still  have  a marked  advantage 
over  the  really  old  and  fully  occupied  countries, 
and  does  not  in  the  least  neglect  our  high  stand- 
ard of  living  and  our  high  general  rate  of  wages 
- real  wages  as  well  as  money  wages.  But  he  finds 
that  we  must  discriminate  between  the  industries 
that  we  can  and  those  that  we  cannot  successful- 
ly prosecute  in  face  of  the  precise  kinds  of  com- 
petition which  we  now  encounter. 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  note  his  cool  judg- 
ment of  the  sources  of  efficiency  in  the  really  ef- 
ficient American  industries.  One  is,  naturally, 
the  superior  efficiency  and  intelligence  of  our 
high-priced  American  labor.  Another,  equally  to 
bo  expected,  is  our  superiority  both  in  the  manu- 
facture and  the  use  of  machinery.  The  third  and 
the  one  he  emphasizes,  particularly  in  view  of  our 
vast  importations  of  foreign  and  not  very  intelli- 
gent labor,  is  the  superiority  of  American  man- 
agement and  leadership  in  industrial  enterprises. 
In  general,  the  industries  which  best  combinei 
These  points  of  superiority  seem  to  him  the  ones 
we  must  rely  on. 

But  the  i)articularly  pertinent  thing  is  that  he 
tests  them  by  the  practical  test  of  importations. 
He  finds  slightly  protected  but  really  efficient 
American  industry  keeping  out  importations.  He 
finds  foreign  goods  coming  in,  notwithstanding 
the  high  wall  erected  around  other  American  in- 
dustries. “Labor,”  he  says,  “is  applied  with  the 
greatest  effectiveness  only  when  it  proves  this  ef- 
l‘ectiv(*ness  by  sustained  ability  to  hold  the  field 
constantly  against  rivals.” 
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essentially  and  substantially  right  because  it  can- 
didly accepts  that  new  era’s  conditions  and  de- 
mands. 

The  New  York  CoUectorship 

We  don’t  know  why,  but  collectorships  have 
made  a lot  of  trouble  in  American  politics.  On 
the  whole,  perhaps,  postmasterships  have  made 
more  trouble,  but  postmasters  are  much  more 
numerous  than  collectors.  We  mean  particular- 
ly collectors  of  ports,  not  the  internal-revenue 
kind. 

The  clas.sic  instance,  of  course,  is  the  one  that 
occurred  in  Garfield’s  administration,  when  a 
difference  of  opinion  over  the  naming  of  a col- 
le<*tor  for  the  port  of  New  York  started  a series 
of  rows  that  undoubtedly  affected  the  course  of 
history.  It  ended  Conkling’s  career,  for  one  thing, 
and  it  may  quite  reasonably  be  said  to  have  caused 
the  defeat  of  Blaine  for  the  Presidency.  In 
Grant’s  time  there  was  the  unsavory  and  still 
mysterious  affair  of  the  Boston  collectorship,  with 
Ben  Butler  playing  a role  which  we  may  never 
understand.  Then  there  is  the  still  fresh  re- 
membrance of  Crum  and  the  collectorship  at 
Charleston. 

Now  it  is  this  port  that  again  comes  into  the 
limelight.  We  sincerely  trust  the  matter  may  be 
satisfactorily  arranged;  the  quicker  the  better, 
even  if  it  is  arranged  so  quickly  as  to  destroy  this 
paragraph’s  interest  before  it  is  read.  All  that 
most  of  us  want  is  a good  man  on  the  job.  Mr. 
Polk,  who  is  Secretary  McAdoo’s  choice,  is 
certainly  a good  man;  so  maybe  are  those  in- 
dorserl  by  Senator  O’Gorman.  As  the  Times  cor- 
rectly observes,  the  fitness  of  the  man  is  the 
first  consideration,  not  the  political  color  of  his 
backing. 

Still,  there  is  the  other  consideration,  and  the 
instances  we  have  mentioned  prove  the  danger  of 
ignoring  it.  That  was  what  occurred  to  us  when 
we  suggested  that  in  referring  all  applicants  for 
office  to  the  Cabinet  members  the  President  might 
l)e  acting  a little  thoughtlessly.  Established  polit- 
ical usage  counts  whether  it  ought  to  or  not,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  whatev^er  that  according  to  polit- 
ical usage  Senator  O’Gorman  had  a stronger 
claim  than  Mr.  McAdoo  to  be  the  President’s  ad- 
viser in  this  particular  matter,  though  on  other 
grounds  it  would  seem  more  reasonable  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  select  the  man  who 
has  more  to  do  than  anybody  else  with  the  actual 
administration  of  the  customs  laws. 

Fortunately,  Senator  O’Gorman  is  quite  as 
much  a friend  of  the  President  as  Mr.  McAdoo; 
and  the  President  does  not  confound  unreason- 
ableness with  firmness.  So  we  are  confident  the 
incident  will  not  prove  politically  disastrous,  and 
hopeful  also  that  Mr.  Loeb’s  successor  will  stick 
to  his  high  standards  of  honesty  and  efficiency. 


Distinctly  an  Emergency  Measure 

The  plan  for  the  relief  of  our  ambassadors  and 
ministers  which  has  been  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Henry,  who  attributes  it  to  former 
Minister  Hannis  Taylor,  seems  a fairly  sensible 
one.  It  is  certainl.y  better  than  continuing  to 
do  nothing  about  the  matter.  As  it  is  also  a plan 
to  relieve  the  President,  who  has  confessed  most 
candidly  the  embarrassment  he  suffers  from  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  Congress  cannot  act  on  it 
too  quickly. 

Roughly,  it  proposes  to  make  things  easier  for 
our  representatives  abroad,  not  by  an  increase 
of  salaries,  but  by  renting  and  furnishing  suit- 
able residences  for  them  until  such  time  as  Con- 
gress shall  either  buy  or  build  them  permanent 
quarters,  following  recommendations  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  to  make. 

The  main  thing  is  the  renting  and  furnishing, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  do  at  once.  As  the  fur- 
nishing will  subtract  only  $357,000  and  the  rent- 
ing only  $180,000  a year  from  the  funds  avail- 
able for  pork-barrel  legislation,  perhaps  we  may 
even  hope  that  this  much  actually  trill  be  done 
at  once.  We  are  satisfied  more  public  money 
than  that  has  been  spent  to  help  a single  Con- 
gressman secure  re-election. 

Even  so,  one  hardly  feels  like  venturing  any 
criticism  of  the  proposal,  lest  any  imp<‘rfection 
in  it  be  taken  as  an  excuse  for  spending  this 
money  on  post-offices  where  they  are  not  needed 
and  the  dredging  of  rwers  that  will  never  be 
navigated.  Moreover,  some  of  the  salari' . ought 
to  be  doubled  at  least,  free  ront  an  i furnishing 
notwithstanding.  We  wish  the  pr. »vi.sions  for  buy- 
ing and  building  could  l)e  made  more  surely  ef- 
fective. But  we  welcon.f'  with  gr.iiitude  what  is 
off«*red  now — if  we  can  < iily  get  it  now. 

I 


Are  the  Californians  Soft? 

Is  it  not  time  that  our  fellow-citizens  in  Cali- 
fornia should  ask  themselves  if  they  are  not  a 
bit  soft?  The  forty-niners  were  not  soft.  They 
were,  or  came  to  be,  indent,  well-seasoned  folk. 
But  who  have  gone  from  the  East  in  recent  years 
to  California?  A great  many  excellent  and  valu- 
able people,  without  doubt.  But  we  take  it  the 
greatest  gains  in  population  have  been  made  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  we  have  an 
impression  that  the  accessions  have  been,  very 
largely,  people  who  were  looking  for  an  easier  life. 
Southern  California  has  been  an  asylum  for  peo- 
ple who  were  tired,  or  damaged  in  lungs  or  nerves 
or  habits  or  fortune,  for  people  who  could  not 
swim  any  longer  in  the  strong  currents  of  com- 
petition and  wanted  long  days  of  rest,  time  to 
think,  time  for  true  recreation,  a protected  life 
in  a gentle  climate. 

One  recalls  these  facts  in  the  effort  to  discover 
why  the  competition  of  about  3,000  Japanese  agri- 
culturists should  so  disturb  the  nerves  of  a state 
with  a population  of  2,400,000.  It  seems  there 
are  about  41,000  Japanese  in  California  all  told: 
less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  population.  It  ap- 
pears that  they  are  the  hardest-working  lot  of 
people  in  the  state  and  the  most  aggressive  in 
industry  and  thrift.  If  we  had  them  here  in  New 
York  our  industrial  machinery  would  take  care  of 
them  without  being  conscious  of  their  presence. 
But  that  is  partly  an  advantage  of  concentrated 
population.  If  the  40,000  were  spread  out  thin 
enough  over  California,  no  doubt  they  would  be 
comfortably  lost.  But  being  intelligent  and  able, 
they  are  team  workers,  and  groups  of  them  work- 
ing at  intensive  agriculture  in  competition  with 
white  Californian  neighbors  seem  to  be  able  by 
superior  aetivit.v,  diligence,  and  knowledge  to 
quite  outmatch  and  outsell  their  rivals. 

Back  of  all  this  flurry  is  another  thing — the 
condition  of  agriculture  in  California.  It  is  bad. 
The  wheat-lands  that  used  to  give  good  crops  to 
easy  tillage  are  pretty  well  exhausted  and  need 
fertilizers  and  diversity  of  crops.  And  we  hear 
that  a majority  of  the  old  farmers  are  not  at  all 
up  to  the  times  and  don’t  know  how  to  make  a 
living.  There  is  a school  of  agriculture  at  Stan- 
ford University  and  another  in  the  University  of 
Or^on,  and  the  agricultural  hopes  of  California 
seem  to  center  in  these  institutions  and  others 
like  them.  There  is  an  urgent  demand  for  knowl- 
edge of  the  new  farming,  and  we  hear  that  com- 
petent and  instructed  young  men  find  sure  em- 
ployment at  high  wages  and  with  excellent  busi- 
ness prospects. 

So,  perhaps,  after  all,  the  worry  about  the  Jap- 
anese is  chiefly  a symptom  and  may  be  useful  in 
the  end  to  put  Californian  agriculture  in  a better 
case.  The  agriculture  of  the  whole  country  is 
bad.  To  bring  it  up  to  date  is  a work  of  the 
most  urgent  importance.  The  great  cure  for  Cali- 
fornia’s nightmare  is  to  wake  up  her  farmers 
and  teach  them  to  farm  as  well  as  the  Japanese. 
If  they  have  the  hope  that  comes  of  knowledge 
and  the  confidence  that  comes  of  training,  surely 
they  will  not  find  this  insignificant  and  diminish- 
ing number  of  Japs  such  a bugbear. 

The  man  to  tackle  the  California  problem  seems 
rather  to  be  Secretary  Houston  than  Secretary 
Bryan.  There  is  a great  work  to  do  in  that  state 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Marching  On 

The  women  paraders  in  New  York  had  a beau- 
tiful day  last  Saturday,  and  a clean  street  and 
polite  spectators,  and  made  a handsome  appear- 
ance. 

A suffragette  has  been  defined  as  a woman  who 
wants  something  and  thinks  it  is  the  vote.  It  is 
an  interesting  and  fairly  intelligent  definition,  to 
be  especially  commended  to  the  attention  of  those 
of  our  friends  who  think  that  the  vote  is  not  really 
what  the  suffragists  feel  the  need  of  and  will  not 
satisfy  them  if  they  get  it. 

But  they  do  want  something,  don’t  they?  The 
ten  thousand  who  marched  last  Saturday  after- 
noon were  the  expression  of  a need  that  was  felt 
and  that  is  real.  Nowhere  is  woman’s  position 
better  than  in  this  country;  nowhere  are  her 
rights  and  privileges  better  protected  than  in  this 
state.  But  those  ten  thousand  marchers  last 
Saturday  were  evidence  that  there  is  something 
still  coming  to  her  and  that  she  is  out  to  get  it. 

Undoubtedly  the  condition  of  women  is  chang- 
ing all  over  the  world,  and  changing,  we  believe, 
very  much  for  the  better.  The  change  has  its 
extravagances  and  disorderly  incidents,  but  it  is 
a change  toward  a fuller  and  freer  life  and  a 
more  Tesi>ected  and  advantageous  position.  The 
suffragists  are  very  confident  that  women  will  get 
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tlu*  vote  wherever  men  have  it.  They  may  or 
may  not,  but  they  are  constantly  gaining  in  pub- 
lic influenoe,  public  power,  opportunity,  useful- 
ness— all  the  details  in  whi<;li  the  vote  is  expected 
to  help  them.  All  the  women  suffragists  and  anti- 
suffragists breathe  the  same  air  and  imbibe  what 
^ is  in  it.  All  families,  whatever  their  views,  adjust 
their  lives  and  methods  to  the'  same  compelling 
Influences.  There  is  a great  adjustment  going  on 
in  response  to  a spirit  of  which  last  Saturday’s 
parade  was  one  of  the  outward  signs. 

The  Minimum-wage  Remedy  and.  Others 

Few  tasks  are  more  thankless  than  urging  mod- 
eration or  caution  on  reformers,  particularly  when 
the  reformers  are  sincere  and  when  one  sympa- 
thizes with ’their  object  and  even  approves,  to  some 
extent,  their  method  or  methods.  *Yet  can  any 
kind  of  service  to  reforms  be  more  plainly  neces- 
sary? Is  not  that  very  ardor  which  makes  men 
reformers  admirable  and  indispensable  as  it  is, 
sure  to  make  most  of  them  impatient  and  over- 
sanguine, and  is  there  any  danger  to  any  cause 
greater  than  that  of  over-dependence  on  untested 
means  of  promoting  it? 

Nobody  surely  can  fail  to  sympathize  with  the 
growing  and  indignant  movement  to  better  the 
lot  of  working-girls  in  cities,  and  particularly  to 
guard  them  against  the  worst  disaster  than  can 
Ijefall  them.  We  wish  O.  Henry  were  alive  to  see 
how  his  countrymen  are  awaking  to  .the  heart- 
breaking appeal  of  his  little  masterpiece.  An  Un- 
finished Story.  Nevertheless,  we  think  it  was  a 
needful  as  well  as  a wise  word  spoken  by  Professor 
Ska(3Er  of  Columbia,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  \vhen 
he  warned  enthusiasts  not  to  expect  too  much ’from 
the  device  of  a minimum-wage  law.  For  if  we 
expect  too  much  from  one  remedy  are  we  not 
likely  to  neglect  others — such,  for  instance,  as 
social  insurance,  which  Professor  Seager  men- 
tioned ? 

It  is  surely  desirable  to  keep  working-girls’  wages 
high  enough  to  support  them  decently,  but  are  we 
sure  this  object  can  be  attained  by  merely  putting 
a law  on  the  statute-books  ? ' Economic  laws  do 
not  yield  readily  to  statute  laws.  Are  we  sure 
that  such  an  attempt  will  not  actually  rasult  in 
throwing  many  girls  out  of  employment  entirely? 
Are  we  sure  as  yet  that  the  rate  of  wages  has 
quite  the  relation  it  is  said  to  have  to  the  terrible 
evil  specially  aimed  at? 

Ix*t  us  consider  all  possible  remedies,  including 
ibis  one.  and  do  whatever  we  can  rather  than  too 
hastily  put  our  trust  in  a single  remedy.  We  are 
dealing  with  a very  great  evil  and  abuse  of  modem 
industrial  methods  and  conditions.  Let  us  apply 
to  it  an  adequate  amount  of  patient  study  as  well 
MS  of  energy  and  generous  indignation. 

Distinction 

Writing  to  the  Times  about  Yale  senior  so- 
cieties, Mr.  Owen  Johnson  says:  , 

Forty  years  ago  the  senior  society  menibe'rship  was 
preponderatingly  intellectual;  the  orators,  scholars, 
writers — the  intellectual  leaders — were  almost  cer- 
tain of  election.  To-day  this  element  has  dwindled, 
constantly  yielding  to  a "social  note. 

In  an  address  in  which  he  noted  the  changes 
he  had  seen  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
thirty-nine  years  since  he  entered  it  Mr.  Arthur 
Palfour  said : 

Democracy  seems  incapable  in  many  cases  of  creat- 
ing an  assembly  representing  itself  to  which  it  can 
pay  the  tribute  of  respect.  ...  I do  not  think  that 
a debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  looked  to  with 
the  same  respect  or  interest  or  attention  as  it  was 
when  I was  a younger  politician.  If  that  be  so,  it  is 
a great  tragedy. 

Discussing  this  remark  of  Mr.  Balfour,  the 
Krening  Post  says: 

Any  one  familiar  with  it  fthe  Senate],  as  it  was 
at  the  beginning  of  President  Roosevelt’s  adminis- 
tration, could  not  fail  to  be  startled  by  the  change 
that  it  presents  to-day.  It  is  not  merely  that  so 
many  familiar  old  faces  are  gone.  Time  and  the 
fortunes  of  politics  will  bring  in  their  changes.  But 
the  complexion  of  the  Senate  is  not  simply  different; 
it  is  altered.  A composite  photograph  would  show 
a variation  in  the  type.  In  place  of  the  good  gray 
heads,  like  Senator  Hoar’s,  and  of  figures  looking 
every  inch  a Senator,  we  see  first  of  all  a body  of 
much  'younger  men  and  then  a prevalent  bearing 
which  is  more  commonplace  than  one  used  to  ob- 
serve from  the  Senate  galleries,  and  which  may  be 
called  without  offense  the  business  presence.  More 
than  one  visitor  in  Washington  has  been  heard  to 
grieve  at  the  transformation,  which  seems  to  many 
a clear  indication  of  a decline. 

Here  is  the  same  storj’-  in  three  diflfereut  forms. 
I'he  gist  of  it  is  that  here  and  in  England,  and 
doubtless  generally  in  jJhe  world,  as  pfosperity 
has  become  common,  di«incti|emthas  Hreyvh  ^sivirce. 
Men  cf  prominence,  llidglsVal  tl)  .sSfei Nation. 


have  less  of  it  than  they  had  forty  years  ago. 
They  have  more  of  what  the  Post  calls  “ the  busi- 
ness presfMice.”  Distinction  is  intellectual;  a mat- 
ter of  mind  and  char:;'  fer.  The  promise  of  it  Ls 
sometimes  visible  in  the  young,  but  not  so  much 
so,  AIt.  Johnson  thinks,  in  young  leaders  of  his 
day  in  Yale  College  as  in  their  predecessors  forty 
years  ago. 

If  this  is  true,  that  the  prominent  and  impor- 
tant men  of  our  day  lack  distinction,  the  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  because  the  predomi- 
nant interest  in  life  in  the  last  forty  years  has 
been  industrial  and  commercial.  The  head  men 
have  been  the  men  of  business  and  the  bankers. 
Their  ideals  of  life  and  of  what  is  important  in 
it  have  governed,  and  though  they  do  not  much 
appear  in  legislatures  (being  more  profitably  em- 
ployed) their  tj-pe  is  faintly  reflected  there. 

Now  if  our  great  period  of  industrial  expan- 
sion is  over,  as  some  observers  think,  another  type 
of  leading  man  will  gradually  come  to  the  front, 
and  the  personality  of  legislatures  and  other 
selected  bodies  will  chaivge  again  and  perhaps 
advance  in  distinction. 

The  Powers  and  Little  Montenegro 

Like  most  controversies,  that  betw’ccn  the 
Powers  and  Afontenegro  has  had  two  sides  to  it. 
The  Powers’  side  was  put  very  impressively  by 
Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Mr.  Asquith  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

One  is  bound  to  respect  Sir  Edward’s  view 
when  he  points  out  that  the  self-restraint  of  the 
Powers,  and  particularly  those  most  directly  in- 
terested, has  so  far  saved  Europe  from  the  general 
war  so  long  dreaded  as  a probable  consequence 
of  any  war  in  the  Balkans.  One  sees,  too,  the 
force  of  his  contention  that  the  allies  themselves 
would  have  the  most  to  fear  if,  the  war  being 
prolonged,  one  or  more  of  the  Powers  should  in* 
tervene.  “ not  as  mediators,  but  as  interested 
parties.” 

And  yet  it  was  hard  not  to  sympathize  with  lit- 
tle Afontenegro  when  there  came  to  her  Premier 
from  a British  admiral,  speaking  for  the  fleet 
blockading  her  port  of  Antivari,  such  language 
as  this: 

I desire  to  call  your  Excellency’s  attention  to  the 
presence  of  the  fleet  as  a jjroof  that  the  great  Powers 
are  acting  in  concert  and  request  that  their  wishes  be 
fulfilled  without  further  delay.  Please  inform  me 
immediately  that  your  government  is  ready  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  great  Powers. 

It  is  hard  not  to  feel  a thrill  of  admiration  for 
Montenegro  and  her  king,  because  the  assurance 
thus  demanded  was  not  forthcoming.  “ imme- 
diately ” or  otherwise;  because  they  flatly  refused 
t-o  abandon  the  nearly  captured  Scutari:  because 
they  kept  on  till  they  took  Scutari. 

After  nil,  are  the  Powers  quite  sure  they  are 
wise  to  insist  on  making  an  independent  country 
of  Albania,  with  its  turbulent  and  untrained 
population?  Are  they  sure  that  in  thus  hasten- 
ing the  end  of  a present  menace  to  the  peace  of 
Europe  they  will  not  be  insuring  turmoil  and 
danger  for  the  future?  Can  they  feel  that  the 
settlement  they  command  is  thorough,  or  that  it 
will  be  permanent?  T'nless  they  are  sure,  then 
it  is  certainly  a question  whether  it  is  yet  time 
for  them  to  abandon  mediation  for  coercion.  It 
is  now  said  that  Afontenegro  will  probably  get 
“ territorial  compensation  ” for  abandoning  Scu- 
tari. She  should  get  something  for  taking  it.  In 
any  event,  we  trust  she  will  have  proved  again 
that  the  gods  help  those  who  help  themselves. 

Dr.  Friedman  and  His  Friends 

Senator  Hughes  of  New  Jersey  and  Governor 
Pothip:r  of  Rhode  Island  are  unwise  friends  of 
the  sufferers  from  tuberculosis.  So  are  all  others 
who  have  tried  to  make  it  easy  for  Dr.  Friedman 
to  ])ractise  on  consumptives  or  to  sell  them  his 
vaccine  without  submitting  to  a thorough  sci-" 
entific  test  of  its  value  or  revealing  the  secret  of 
its  derivation. 

The  true  interest  of  the  vast  number  of  peojile 
suffering  from  this  disea.^e  lies  in  ascertaining, 
scientifically  and  precisely,  what,  if  anything.  Dr. 
Friedman’s  alleged  cure  will  do  for  them.  It  does 
not  lie  in  the  putting  on  the  market  of  an  extraor- 
dinarily advertised  patent  medicine,  of  which  they 
and  their  physicians  really  know  little  or  nothing. 
There  are  already  plenty  of  people  who  get  money 
from  consumptives  by  precisely  the  same  claims 
Dr.  Friedman  Has  made,  but  no  other  has  ever 
had  such  help  I'nmi  tlu*  pr<*ss  and  from  public 
officials.  It  is  a shame  that  our  laws  do  not 
compel  such  peojile  to  submit  to  every  possible 
test  of  their  claims.  It  i.«  to  the  last  degree  ex- 
asperating when  public  men  of  presumed  intelli- 


gence, iKising  as  friends  of  “ God’s  unfortunates,” 
weaken  instead  of  strengthening  the  few  d<*- 
feiLses  they  have  against  sucli  human  beings  as 
seek  only  or  chiefly  to  make  money  out  of  their 
helplessness  and  desperation. 

We  are  not  passing  judgment  on  Dr.  Frikd- 
-Man’s  cure.  We  know  nothing  authoritatively 
about  it.  Neither  does  Senator  Hughes  or  Gov- 
ernor PoTHiER.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  nobody  does. 
That  is  preci.sely  the  point  of  our  remarks.  Yet 
thousands  of  consumptives  all  over  the  country 
are  neglecting  ordinary  methods  of  improvement 
bei'ause  of  Dr.  Friedman  and  his  claims.  Appar- 
ently the  gentleman  made  no  mistake  in  coming 
to  this  country.  We  can  only  trust  that  eventual- 
ly, our  laws  relating  to  health,  and  to  medicine 
and  the  medical  professiim,  will  be  improved  by 
the  incident  of  his  visit. 

Cooks  in  Chicago 

The  United  Cooks’  Societies  of  Chieago  want 
a six-day  week  and  are  working  for  the  passage 
of  a law  to  establish  it.  A bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  state  legislature  which  provides  for 
fines  ranging  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  dol- 
lars for  employers  who  exact  more  than  six  days’ 
work  in  a week  from  cooks. 

Oh,  well,  it  might  not  work  so  ill!  Anything 
that  would  bring  joy  to  the  kitchen  would  bt*tter 
life.  To  cook  for  themselves  one  day  in  the  week 
might  be  verj'  instructive  to  families;  to  come 
down  to  a very  simple  and  restricted  diet  one  d:i.v 
in  the  week  would  probably  improve  the  public 
appetite  and  benefit  the  public  health.  The  pres- 
ent condition  of  domestic  service  is  not  satisfac- 
tory. To  improve  it  is  difficult  because  it  depends 
so  much  on  the  intelligence,  judgment,  and  kind- 
ness of  individuals.  The  manager  of  a large  num- 
l>er  of  employees  is  usually  selected  because  he 
s<.*ems  to  be  fit  for  the  work,  but  the  manager  of 
a household  is  not  selected  at  all.  Her  work  is 
thrust  upon  her,  and  she  has  to  make  the  b<vst  try 
she  can  at  it  whether  she  is  fit  or  not.  She  goes 
a good  deal  by  tradition,  and  we  suspect  that 
some  of  the  traditions  of  domestic  sendee  are  out 
of  date  and  need  revision.  There  are  those  in- 
deed who  hold  that  domestic  .service  is  the  last 
refuge  of  the  feudal  system. 

Anyhow,  it  is  a matter  of  vast  importance,  and 
legislative  e.xperiments  with  a view  to  iinjiroving 
it  will  be  watched  with  great  interest,  es|)ecially 
if  they  are  made  in  Illinois  and  the  watchers  re- 
main safely  in  New  York. 

A Situati<xi  Misconceived 

G.  F.  Smith  writes  from  Boston  to  the  Spring- 
field  RepuhUcan  to  say: 

When  Mr.  Bry.an  as  Secretary  of  State  gives  a 
dinner  to  the  embassy  from  the  king  of  the  Cannihal 
Islands  he  should  kill  a young  fat  boy  and  have  him 
served  roasted  at  the  dinner.  The"  fact  that  Mr. 
Brvan  abhors  murder  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  It  is  provincial  to  carry  such  personal  preju- 
dices into  dealings  with  foreign  diplomat.s.  and  be 
would,  very  properly,  be  pooh-poohed  and  para- 
graphed should  he  allow  his  personal  convictions  to 
influence  his  actions. 

Afr.  Smith’s  suggestion  is  interesting,  hut  it 
seems  to  us  he  goes  too  far.  The  embassy  of  the 
Cannibal  Islands  must  expect  when  in  Washington 
to  do  as  the  Washingtonians  do,  and  it  is  a long 
time  since  they  served  a fat  boy  for  dinner.  No 
more  can  properly  be  expected  of  Air.  Bryan  than 
to  observe  the  ordinary  usages  of  Washington  ami 
other  polite  capitals.  And  yet  if  his  private  senti- 
ments refuse  to  let  him  little  fault  will  be  found. 
His  position  will  be  understood  even  where  it  is 
not  approved. 

Pending  Improvements 

There  are  times  and  cases  w^hcre  tlu*  modern 
political  improvements  come  in  very  handy. 

“ Women  voters,”  says  the  Evening  Post,  “ w(>rc 
chiefly  responsible  for  recalling  the  San  Fran- 
cisco police  judge,  Charles  L.  Weller,  and  elect- 
ing Wiley  F.  Crist,  a lawyer,  in  his  place.”  It 
st*ems  that  W'eller  had  a propensity  to  accept  low 
bail  bonds  in  criminal  cases  and  had  several  times 
reduewl  bonds  fixed  by  other  judges  in  ca.ses  of 
crimes  against  women.  Hendricks,  accused  of 
white  slavery,  got  his  bond  so  redueeij  by  Weller 
and  fled.  And  then  Weller  was  ri'called. 

There  being  no  recall  as  yet  in  this  .state  ami 
as  yet  no  women  voters,  Justice  Gavkcw  was 
probably  safe  last  week  for  rebuking  a wonmn 
suitor  in  his  court  in  thi.s  city  ftir  “ iiuk'ccnt  e.x- 
posure”  because  he  considered  that  too  mm*li  of 
her  leg  showed  as  she  sat. 

There  w'as  an  indej*t||i>j:j  e.'ujifjsiipq,  .<o  be  sure,  but 
It  s(*ems  not  to  bavi^bcei^' pliy,m'(.;il.  ami  the  woman 
.suitor  set*ms  not  fp^«f;j|^J(  (5"|n^17iSprit. 
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The  Day’s  Work 

Youth  is  master  of  the  event.  Youth  feels  an  inex- 
haustible power  of  doing  the  impossible,  of  doing  any- 
thing that  he  likes.  Youth  gets  up  in  the  morning 
and  goes  about  his  business,  jingling  the  small  change 
of  Hamlet  in  his  pocket.  He  knows  that  if  he  put 
his  mind  to  it,  after  a few  seasons  of  good  hard  work 
he  could  match  D.ante  on  his  own  ground,  or  Balzac 
or  Tolstoi;  make  Titian’s  superb  conceptions  burn 
again  up  through  depths  of  color,  and  make  Watteatj’.s 
jeweled  and  flickering  iridescence  play  over  a magical 
world  of  fine  manners  once  more.  There  is  nothing 
he  could  not  do  with  will  and  labor.  He  would  like 
to  write  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza  with  the  style  of 
SwiNBUBNE,  and  he  is  not  sure  but  he  may  come  to  it 
year  after  next.  Meanwhile  he  is  engaging,  to  such 
as  are  keen-eyed,  by  his  touching  modesty,  not  thinking 
of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think.  His 
tinkling  rhymes  and  flecks  of  paint  he  judges  by  com- 
parison not  with  what  lies  ail  about  him.  but  with 
Paradise  Lost  and  the  Sistine  Chapel.  He  firiishes 
them  carefully  for  love  and  for  conscience’  sake,  but  he 
never  takes  them  seriously.  Knowing  what  good  art 
is,  how  should  he?  Moreover,  they  came  so  easily, 
like  cherry  blossoms  to  the  brown  bough,  like  pink-and- 
silver  spotted  fish  to  the  brown  brook.  The  source  of 
his  ideas  is  inexhaustible:  they  alight  in  flocks  like 
the  small  white,  butterflies,  and  he  can  afford  to  treat 
them  prodigally,  to  neglect  them  with  princely  indif- 
ference, to  give  them  away  with  more  than  imperial 
magnificence. 

Y'outli  is  sure  of  himself  and  of  life.  He  expects 
everything,  and  frequently  gets  it.  He  stays  in  the 
straight  road,  he  pushes  on  fast,  not  for  lack  of  en- 
chantments alluring  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left, 
but  for  a wilder  and  a dearer  charm  calling  from  be- 
yond. Always  he  hears  bird-notes,  always  he  secs 
blue  horizons  lifting  in  the  distance,  always  the  pipe 
echoes  “Over  the  hills  and  far  away!’’  Wild-rose 
leaves,  pink  and  curled  about  the  edges,  sail  down  the 
frothing  brook  in  sign  that  somebody  has  passed,  and 
a startled  bird  flies  up  wildly  from  the  willow  thicket 
ahead.  Life  is  all  compact  of  possible  splendors,  and 
the  best,  belike,  are  at  the  last.  “ Grow  old  along  with 
me,”  youth  quotes  sagely,  “ the  best  is  yet  to  be ! ” 
However  much  alike  the  days  and  the  months  and 
finally  the  years  may  succeed  one  another,  always  he 
feels  that  something  amazing  is  just  around  the  corner. 
By  that  token  you  will  know  youth,  the  confident  reli- 
ance on  the  unknown  and  untried.  To  meet  it  he 
steps  out,  high  of  head,  swift  of  foot,  great  of  heart. 
Wonder  outlasts  the  morning  dew,  and  the  joy  of  living 
outlasts  daylight.  Strength  shall  never  flag,  desire 
shall  never  fail.  Whatever  life  proves  to  be  like,  it 
will  be  unlike  the  past.  Something  new  is  waiting 
just  beyond  the  bend  of  the  road. 

Desire  was  so  the  assurance  of  possession  youth 
hardly  knew  what  he  wanted.  One  day  he  finds  that 
he  wants  no  longer;  that  lie  no  longer  expects  a sur- 
prise every  time  he  turns  a corner;  that,  in  short,  suc- 
cess and  fame  and  love  and  art  are  not  jacks-in-boxes 
carried  around  in  his  pocket  to  jump  up  in  his  face 
whenever  he  shall  choose  to  undo  the  catch  of  the  lid. 
He  dreams  less,  he  prays  more.  His  need  is  simple 
and  clearly  defined : If  I may  finish  the  day’s  work 

before  I go  to  bed!” 

Man  grown,  he  regrets  neither  downy  lip  nor  fore- 
lock tipped  with  gold.  He  has  other  matter  to  think 
upon.  He  has,  mayhap,  a wife  to  keep,  and  is  thrilling 
with  the  mighty  joy  of  it.  No  ecstasy  of  love  or  song 
or  color  can  match  that  fierce  pride.  A steady  hand 
goes  to  the  plow  now,  a sturdy  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  a strong  back  to  the  oar.  Pooling’s  done, 
work’s  begun.  Whether  it  is  a girl  and  a boy  to  edu- 
cate, or  a germ  and  a serum  to  isolate,  or  an  hypothe- 
sis to  prove  and  then  to  verify  and  then  to  sustain 
; gainst  all  objections  and  again  resift  the  evidence, 
wo’V,  is  there.  It  can’t  be  shirked,  it  can’t  be 

( ! ]•  !.  it  won’t  wait.  A man’s  life  is  not  his  own, 
iL  *i.s  a\\;  !.  It  is  not  something  to  enjoy,  it  is  some- 
thing to  use.  ^Voe  to  him  if  he  wastes  one  hour  that 
shall  not  come  again,  if  he  does  one  cruelty  when  all 
his  days  cannot  make  up  the  allotted  sum  of  tender- 
ness, if  he  follows  one  dancing,  illu.sory  marsh-fire  when 
the  stony  road  runs  so  far  and  climbs  so  high  before 
it  dips  to  the  end!  Of  all  he  is  and  all  he  has,  he  is 
only  the  steward — nay,  he  is  only  the  servant.  " My 
work!”  he  says;  of  a truth,  he  is  the  work’s.  It  must 
be  done,  no  matter  at  what  cost  to  him.  If  he  cannot 
finish  the  eight  hours’  tale  in  the  day.  at  least  he 
roust  finish  the  week’s  before  Monday  comes  around 
again.  The  rhythm  of  the  great  machinery  throlis  in 
his  blood;  an  impetus  not  liis  own  carries  liim  forward. 
Tlie  pleasant  and  the  possilile  have  alike  ceased  to  be 
categories  of  daily  use;  the  work  is  to  lie  done.  Com- 
fort and  rest  are  gone  down  tlie  wind  and  forgotten; 
ease  and  amusement  are  hull-down  on  tlie  horizon. 
With  a great  swdng  life  moves.  The  work  is  stronger 
than  the  man,  and  it^ji^tnins  him.  and-he  walks  in 
aus^nc  triumph  thoijCh  he  o?ilw^l\V^ing  up- 
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“ Vest  plus  fort  quo  moi  he  knows  that  well.  The 
whirl  of,  the  great  machinery  is  all  about  him,  and  ho 
must  look  warily  or  he  will  be  caught  in  it,  and  then 
were  he  lost  indeed  and  worse  than  dead,  set  forever 
to  stepping,  stepping,  stepping  at  the  treadmill  which 
uses  men  for  motive  power  to  grind  up  man,  employs 
thinking  and  feeling  creatures  to  pulverize  brains  and 
hearts.  That  machine  the  devil  built  and  started  the 
huge  fly-wheel’s  revolution,  and  the  product  is  only 
fuel  for  the  fires  of  the  Pit.  Still  there  is  a good 
work  to  be  done  in  the  world,  waiting  for  the  best  a 
man  has  to  give;  and  he  must  give  wisely,  intelli- 
gently, without  stint  and  without  pride.  The  job  he 
wanted  may  be  a better  man’s;  he  learns  to  set  about 
life  more  humbly,  “ nor  pray  for  aught  save  in  our 
little  space,”  as  he  has  learned  at  last  “ to  warm 
good  seed  to  greet  the  fair  earth’s  face.”  If  he  can’t 
be  bandmaster  he  can  play  the  fife.  If  he  can  never 
be  K.  C.  B.,  he  must  still  polish  up  the  handle  of  the 
big  front  door,  and  polish  hard.  Life  does  not  ask 
if  he  wants  to  do  one  thing,  life  sends  him  to  do  an- 
other and  do  it  double-quick.  Life  keeps  him  on  the 
run,  blindly,  for  a bit.  Then  he  gets  his  second  wind, 
suddenly,  and  wonders  why  he  had  lost  his  head. 

The  pride  of  bis  strength  smolders  law  in  his  veins; 
his  footmarks  are  set  in  the  powdery  dust  unevenly; 
he  shifts  the  pack-straps,  runs  the  edge  of  his  hand 
across  his  forehead,  and  moves  on.  The  miles  past  he 
measures  by  his  muscles,  the  miles  ahead  by  his  eye. 
lie  is  not  afraid:  if  he  cannot  make  the  inn  by  night- 
fall he  will  keep  on  in  the  dark.  If  energy  fails, 
resolution  must  supply  it ; if  the  body  flags,  the  spirit 
must  carry  it;  if  the  heart  is  sick,  the  will  must  sup- 
plant it.  Life  is  neither  tolerable  nor  interesting.  He 
does  not  want  to  go  on,  but  he  goes.  He  sulks,  he 
swears,  he  bolts,  he  lies  down,  he  weeps,  but  he  goes. 
There  is  only  one  form  of  the  verb,  and  that  is  the 
imperative.  Life  is  not  only  cruel,  but  wanton;  he 
did  not  ask  it  and  he  does  not  like  it,  hut  out  of  it  he 
sees  only  one  way — straight  ahead.  First  he  must 
finish  the  day’s  work.  Even  failure  is  no  exemption; 
he  must  gather  up  and  go  on.  He  remembers  some  one 
who  fell  three  times  on  the  sorry  way  before  ever  he 
came  to  the  supreme  agony,  and  in  the  recollection  he 
finds  a kind  of  comfort,  he  finds  an  unaccountable 
strength,  he  finds  an  abiding  certainty  that  he  shall 
hold  out  to  the  end.  That  is  all  he  asks.  The  whole 
cloud  of  witnesses  are  about  him,  testifying  to  that, 
and  he  lifts  up  his  heart.  Vega  burns  blue  in  the 
dusty  gold  of  the  powdered  stars,  ruddy  Aldebaran  is 
set  for  a witness  to  endurance,  Sirius  hangs  steadfast, 
past  comparison,  greater  than  all  magnitudes.  He 
calls  the  men  of  old  by  their  names,  and  they  respond. 
They  did  not  break  or  cringe  or  recant,  and  they  are 
with  him;  their  blood  is  in  bis  body;  they  are  in  the 
ancient  sea,  in  the  holy  fire,  in  the  clean  winds,  in  the 
travailing  earth;  in  their  footprints  his  feet  are  set. 
Thenceforward  he  goes  in  peace,  silently,  in  happiness. 
It  will  be  good  to  get  to  bed,  but  meanwhile  there  is 
the  day’s  work. 

Correspondence 

CHAPMAN  ON  SHAW 

•*Thb  Globs” 

Nsw  York,  Aprii  24, 1913. 
To  the  Editor  of  HarpePs  Weekly: 

Sir, — Disagreeing  totally  and  most  fervently  with 
most  of  the  things  that*  Mr.  Chapman  says  about 
Shaw’s  plays  and  everything  he  says  about  the  modern 
drama  in  general,  permit  me  to  congratulate  you  sin- 
cerely on  his  article.  It  is  the  first  really  interesting 
and  intelligent  essay  from  that  side  of  tne  fence  that 
I have  read  in  America,  and  in  glaring  contrast  with 
most  of  the  idiotic  blatherings  written  on  this  subject 
and  from  that  point  of  view, 

I am,  sir,  Louis  Sherwin. 

FLOUR,  WHEAT,  AND  THE  TARIFF 

PUILAOBLPHtA,  Pa.,  April  17,  19IJ. 

To  the  Editor  of  TiarpePs  Weekly: 

Sir, — For  some  years  I have  been  a reader  of  the 
editorials  of  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  have  appreciated 
your  skill,  adroitness,  and  fairness  in  handling  tariff 
arguments.  Not  until  just  recently  has  my  own  busi- 
ness been  affected  by  tariff  legislation. 

1 am  a miller,  and  am  largely  interested  in  . two 
milling  concerns  in  the  East.  Schedule  “G”  provides 
that  flour  and  wheat  products  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  United  States  free  of  duty  from  all  countries  who 
charge  no  duty  upon  American  flour.  The  schedule 
also  provides  a*  ten  cents  per  bushel  duty  on  wheat. 

Canada  raises  upward  of  216,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat.  The  Argentine  146,000,000  bushels.  The 
greater  part  of  both  of  these  crops  is  exported,  seek- 
ing the  foreign  markets  of  the  world. 

Undoubtedly  after  the  passage  of  such  a provision 
as  Schedule  “ G,”  Canada  ■would  remove  her  duty  on 
flour,  thereby  enabling  her  to  turn  her  wheat  into 
flour  in  her  own  mills  and  export  it  as  flour  and 
products  into  the  United  States.  While  at  the  same 
time,  by  virtue  of  the  same  tariff,  the  American  mills 
would  be  unable  to  draw  upon  Canadian  wheat. 

By  figures,  it  can  be  further  shown  that  a miller  at 
Liverpool  could  to-day,  working  under  the  proposed 
schedule,  buy  Argentine  wheat,  which  would  be  barred 
to  the  .American  mill,  inannfucture  it  and  lay  it  down 
111)011  the  American  seaboard  at  about  thirty-five  cents 
])cr  1.  i . ' - than  the  American  manufacturer. 

Thi  cli<  lo.  in  fact,  charges  a duty  upon  the  raw 
inaterm.  ii  idmits  the  manufactured  product  free. 

The  iiiii''>i  < aTits  an  eqi’ \1  duty  placed  upon  wheat 
and  flour  ni)’.  uill  prodiu  ' or  no  duty  upon  either.  I 
would  lik  ■ t<  liave  an  e\.pre.ssion  of  your  opinion  in 
reply  H 1 /■  ‘lowing  queries. 

Is  the  M . o!  ten  cenLs  a bushel  duty  on  wheat  a 
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protection  measure  for  the  farmer?  Ls  the  primary 
object  of  the  schedule  to  lower  the  cost  of  one  of  the 
necessities  of  life? 

Is  it  policy,  first  to  protect  the  farmer  for  a little 
while,  then  ruin  the  milling,  the  fifth  largest  industry 
in  the  United  States,  and  finally,  after  destroying  or 
crippling  the  miller,  the  farmers’  best  customer,  force 
the  farmer  to  sell  his  wheat  at  an  export  price? 

Will  not  such  a policy  only  result  in  confusion  and 
loss  to  the  farmer,  the  wage-earner,  and  the  miller? 

What  logical  reason  is  there  for  treating  wheat  and 
flour  and  mill  products  in  any  other  way  than  upon  an 
equal  basis,  both  to  pay  the  same  tariff  or  both  to  be 
free?  I am,  sir, 

Quaker  City  Flour  Mills  Co., 

C.  H.  Bell,  Treas. 

Our  correspondent  attributes  too  much  to  Schedule 
“ G.”  It  does  put  a ten-per-cent  duty  on  wheat,  but 
the  provisions  in  regard  to  wheat  flour  are  in  the 
free  list.  We  fear,  too,  that  he  has  discovered  a mare’s 
nest;  Canada’s  recent  legislation  on  tariff  questions 
hardly  indicates  sense  enough  to  profit  by  the  oppor- 
tunity he  points  out.  However,  we  think  he  is  entirely 
right  in  arguing  that  if  flour  is  to  be  put  on  the  free 
list,  wheat  ought  to  be  there  too. — Editor. 

“ LITTLE  TRUSTS ” 

Columbus,  Ohio,  March  2,  ipis- 
To  the  Editor  of  HarpePs  Weekly: 

Sir, — ^Your  editorial  comment  on  “ Little  Trusts  ” 
in  current  number  hits  the  real  ra-vo  spot  as  to  the 
main  cause  for  high  prices;  and  I noted  tlie  letter 
from  your  Selma,  Ala^ma,  man,  at  the  time  it  was 
printed  in  your  paper.  Of  course  conditions  he  men- 
tions exist  no  doubt  in  about  all  towns  and  cities. 
Sure  they  do  here;  for,  two  years  ago,  a State  Senate 
(of  Ohio)  Investigating  Committee,  sitting  here,  was 
appointed  to  ascertain  the  cause  for  abnormally  high 
prices  of  foods,  and  from  abundant  evidence  learned 
that  retail  grocers  had  an  organization,  and  an  agree- 
ment to  sell  goods  at  not  less  than  fi.xed  prices;  and 
that  those  prices  were  dictated  by  wholesalers,  jobbers. 
One  retail  grocer  testified  that  he  was  forced  to  quit 
business  because  he  would  not  enter  into  the  agree- 
ment, but  wanted  to  sell  at  his  own  prices;  and  that 
owing  to  his  stand  taken  wholesale  grocers  refused  to 
sell  him  goods — so  he  quit;  had  to.  It  was  elicited 
that  hucksters  on  our  public  markets  (there  are  four) 
had  the  prices  they  were  to  charge  consumers  fixed 
by  the  commission  houses  of  whom  they  bought  their 

¥roduce,  usually  in  small  lots,  by  bushel  or  barrel. 

he  commission  men  exact  high  prices  from  hucksters 
and  grocers  too,  and  the  latter  in  turn  hit  the  con- 
sumer. Butchers  have  also  an  understanding,  and 
prices  for  meats  are,  as  a rule,  about  alike  at  all 
butchers’  stalls.  All  this  'W’as  clearly  shown  to  the 
committee,  and  what  was  done  about  it? — Nix. 

The  prices  charged  consumers  for  furniture,  house- 
hold utensils,  wearing  apparel,  dry  goods,  fuel,  are  all 
too  uniform  to  warrant  any  claim  to  an  open,  fair,  or 
decent  competition : for  there  is  none.  “ Bu.sines8  ” 
men  have  developed  such  craft  that  they,  while  not 
incorporated  legally,  have  easily  succeeded  in  fixing 
prices,  and,  by  comparison,  the  big  trusts — Sugar,  Oil, 
Tobacco,  and  others — are  real  benefactors  to  consum- 
ers; for  the  latter  may  crush  some  competitors,  but  the 
former  hit  the  millions  of  poor  consumers  hardest. 
Yes,  it’s  the  “Little  Trusts”  (call  them  that  as  well 
as  any  name)  that  bite  worst;  but  puiilic  attention 
has  all  along  been  centered  on  the  big  trusts.  Why? 
Because  the  daily  press  is  silent  on  the  robberies  com- 
mitted by,  and  at  behest  of,  concerns  who  advertise 
big,  and  who  expect  to  and  do  recoup  their  outlay 
for  “ ads  ” from  the  poor-devil  consumer.  The  dollar 
sways  the  daily  press,  hence  the  dense  silence  as  to 
the  cause  for  the  difference  in  exorbitant  cost  to  con- 
sumers and  the  cost  to  manufacturers  and  wholesalers 
of  all  necessaries.  The  derby  hat  costs  to  make  about 
thirty-five  cents;  you  pay  from  $3  to  $4  for  one. 
Ladies’  fine  kid  shoes  that  retail  for  $3.50  to  $4  cost 
about  fifty-four  cents  to  make;  same  percentage  holds 
good  in  all  lines  of  men’s  garments,  shoes,  etc.,  ac- 
cording to  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor.  Volume  II.. 
pages  560  and  1101.  And  still.  Mr.  Editor,  people 
howl  about  high  costs,  while  they  don’t  kick  at  all  on 
paying  five  cents  for  a gla.s8  of  beer  that  does  not  cost 
a cent  to  make,  and  ten  cents  for  a drink  of  liquor 
that  costs  about  two  cents. 

And  the  tariff  (big  fuss  over)  like  “the  flowers 
that  bloom  in  the  spring,  tra  la,”  has  nothing,  or  at 
least  very  little,  to  do  with  the  case. 

I am,  sir.  L.  H. 


THE  ILLITERACY  TEST 


April  23,  idtj- 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sir, — In  reply  to  Mr.  R.  E.  S.’s  ajiproval  of  the  late 
immigration  bill  in  your  edition  of  April  12th,  I wisii 
to  be  permitted  to  state  the  following: 

The  illiteracy  test  is  uiulcsirable.  because  it  defe:'.ts 
its  own  purpose.  It  is  only  too  obvious  that  this  said 
test  does  not  aim  to  accomplish  restriction  in  general, 
■when  we  l>ear  in  mind  that  only  twenty-six  per  cent, 
of  the  1{)12  immigrants  were  illiterates.  Besides,  the 
warmest  advocates  of  this  defeated  measure  time  and 
again  emphasi/.eil  that  this  illiteracy  test  is  aimed  at 
the  undesirable  element  of  immigration,  because  they 
agree  with  our  commission  on  immigration  that  this 
country  needs  sturdy  and  moral  immigrants. 

What  is  an  undesirable  immigrant?  Desirability 
must  be  based  on  tests  of  character  and  morality. 
Just  because  an  immigrant  cannot  read  forty  words 
in  his  tongue,  it  does  not  signify  lack  of  character, 
deformity,  or  even  lack  of  good  common  sense  or 
ambition  to  learn  in  a free  country  with  plenty  of 
night  schools. 

An  illiteracy  test  shutting  out  sturdy,  moral,  ambi- 
tious peasants,  will  never  touch  the  “ black-hand  ” and 
“ check-forging  ” type  of  immigrants,  because  these 
simply  must  know'  how  to  read  and  write  for  the  sake 
of  their  “ noble  bHsine.H.s.’’  . ’I’hus,  I take  my  hat  off 
to  Reason,  which  ‘Ibis  unreasonable  bill. 


-Isidore  Sperling. 


TO  THE  PRESIDENT!  WE  BEG  OF  YOU  DON’T  SIGN! 

DRAWN  BYC.  J.  BUDD 
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TEMPERING  THE  JINGO  SPIRIT  IN  CALIFORNIA 


^HAT  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberammer- 
•'uu  is  to  some  Cliristians  the  Mu- 
I'  liarram  festival  is  to  the  Shiah  sect 
h of  Mohammedans.  Put  that  is  a 
' very  rough  and  inaccurate  definition 
i and  needs  qualifying.  The  Muhar- 
fl  ram  is  observed  annually,  instead  of 
8 every  four  years.  Like  the  Chris- 
• tian  spectacle,  it  commemorates  a 
supreme  tragedy  of  religious  history,  but  the  differ- 
ence in  the  event  commemorated  is  exceedingly  typical 
of  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  two  faiths. 
The  expiatory  sacrifice  of  the  Crucifixion  stirs  emo- 
tions of  sorrow  and  compassion  which  are  transformed, 
in  religious  souls,  by  the  joy  and  benediction  of  the 
Kesurreetion  and  Ascension.  But  the  martyrdom  of 
Hussein  arouses  annually  in  the  breasts  of  some  thirty 
millions  of  Mohammedans,  in  Turkey,  in  India,  and 
in  Persia,  a grief  which  is  passionately  resentful. 

TLissein  was  the  grandson  of  Mohammed,  and  in 
liis  death  the  Shiahs  believe  the  true  succession  of 
the  Prophet  perished,  since  Ali,  his  father,  and  Has- 
Han  the  Beautiful,  his  brother,  were  murdered  before 
liim,  and  his  sons  were  slain  with  him  on  the  bloody 
plain  of  Kerbela. 

The  “ Sunnis,”  who  form  the  great  majority  of  Mo- 
hammedans to-day,  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
“ Sunna  ” body  of  traditions,  and  uphold  the  succes- 
sion after  Mohammed  of  Omar,  Othman,  and  Yezid,  by 
•whom  Hussein  and  his  family  were  exterminated. 
When  on  Friday  at  Stamboul  the  Khatib  ascends  the 
liigh  pulpit  in  Santa  Sofia  to  preach  his  weekly  khuthe, 
he  carries  in  his  hand  an  unsheathed  sword.  Truly  it 
is  the  religion  of  the  sw’ord. 

Primed  with  all  the  information  I could  get  on  the 
subject,  I set  forth  with  my  dragoman  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  Tenth  of  Muharram,  the  first  month  of 
the  Mohammedan  year,  for  the  Valideh  Khan  in  the 
heart  of  the  Persian  quarter.  To  take  that  walk 
from  Galata  across  the  Golden  Horn  and  up  through 
the  labyrinthine  streets  of  Stamboul  is  to  pass  from 
this  year  of  our  Lord  101.3,  over  the  waters  of  forget- 
fulness, into  the  fifteenth-century  times  of  Murad  and 
Mohammed  the  Conqueror.  Toward  nightfall  this 
impression  is  stronger,  and  generally  the  Muharram 
religious  festival  takes  place  after  sunset  by  the  light 
of  flaring  torches.  But  this  time,  because  of  martial 
law,  it  was  held  in  banal  daylight,  so  that  the  Faith- 
ful who  came  to  pray,  and  the  Giaour  who  paid  bak- 
shish to  see,  might  both  get  home  again  without  the 
anti-climax  of  a Turkish  jail. 

The  Valideh  Khan  is  alone  worth  many  times  the 
bakshish  we  paid  to  see  the  sanguinary  performance 
going  on  inside  it.  Khan,  pronounced  “ Han,”  is  a 
combination  of  inn  and  bazar,  and,  in  Constantinople, 
consists  generally  of  an  ancient  rectangular  stone  bar- 
rack surrounding  an  open  court.  The  Valideh  Khan, 
in  the  center  of  the  Persian  quarter,  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  much  the  most  picturesque  in  all  Stam- 
boul. Any  section  of  its  interior  court  would  make  a 
first-rate  back  scene  for  some  such  play  as  “ Ali  Baba 
and  the  Forty  Thieves.”  As  we  climbed  up  the  steep 
street  to  get  to  it  we  could  see  its  high  gray  sides, 
tufted  here  and  there  with  green  growing  things, 
looming  over  the  house-tops  like  the  walls  of  an  old 
fort.  The  street  was  full  of  people  of  all  nationalities 
hurrying  in  the  same  direction,  but  when  we  arrived 
opposite  the  cavernous  black  gateway  we  found  this 
was  an  occasion  for  which  many  were  called,  but  few 
chosen.  Three  or  four  very  hot  gendarmes  in  the 
middle  of  a small  riot  were  busy  chucking  soihe  people 
out  and  passing  others  in.  Luckily  my  dragoman  had 
brought  a pass,  written  out  in  Turkish  and  bearing  a 
seal,  and  in  his  wake,  as  he  waved  his  credentials  over- 
head, I went  sailing  through  the  gate,  as  though 
through  a roaring  rapid,  into  the  quiet  waters  of  a 
Rembrandt  passageway  which  slanted  up  steeply  and 
crookedly  into  the  open,  central  court. 

Once  inside,  we  found  ourselves  with  Haroun-al- 
Rashid,  Ali,  and  probably  many  more  than  forty 
thieves,  part  of  a great  and  silent  company.  Persians, 
recognizable  by  their  black  fezes,  predominated,  but 
there  were  many  red  fezes  on  the  heads  of  Armenians. 
Greeks,  and  Turks.  For  the  rest  it  was  the  compre- 
hensive anthropological  exhibit  which  a Stamboul 
crowd  is  sure  to  l>e.  Several  gendarmes  /ere  there 
on  duty,  and  a few  soldiers  off  duty.  Here  and  there, 
asjarring  notes,  stood  groups  of  Europeans. 
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The  Tenth  of 
Muharram 


The  Valideh  Khan  is  an  ancient  rectangular  stone  barrack  surrounding  an  open  court 


A little,  swcct-faccd  boy  led  them  like 
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reason  the  idea  never  struck  me  literally  until  I saw 
that  group  of  Medes  and  Persians.  To  see  things 
actually  done  gives  more  value  to  familiar  language. 
'I’hese  men  were  beating  their  lx‘a.sts  sincerely,  ro- 
bustly, with  the  fervor  and  the  lack  of  self-conseious- 
r.ess  which  a Mohammedan  brings  into  all  his  ritual. 
The  method  varied  somewhat  with  the  man,  but  all 
were  keeping  time  to  the  chant. 

Each  devotee  held  back  his  coat  with  his  left  hand, 
haring  his  left  breast.  Pivoting  back  on  his  right 
hip  and  at  the  same  time  bending  his  knees,  he 
swung  up  his  right  arm  like  a flail,  landing  on  him- 
self with  the  force  of  a blow’  from  another  man.  Not- 
withstanding their  somewhat  feeble  general  appear- 
ance, nearly  'bvery  one  of  the  mourners  bared  a very 
11  editable  muscular  chest,  olive-skinned  but  reddened 
under  the  repeated  blows.  Merely  as  a matter  of  en- 
durance, the  ordeal  must  have  been  trying  to  an 
ordinary  man.  We  watched  them  more  than  half  an 
hour  and  they  had  been  at  it  some  time  liefore  we  ar- 
1 ived.  Toward  the  end  a few  of  them,  who  grew  a 
little  weary  in  well-doing,  were  only  inflicting  short- 
arm  penance,  but  the  rest  kept  at  it  hammer  anti 
tongs. 

By  all  odds  the  finest  lamentation  was  being  done 
down  at  one  end  of  the  elongated  circle  by  two 
bearded  worthies  who  stood  facing  each  other  in  what 
appeared  to  be  a penitential  competition.  From 
time  to  time,  stirred  by  a heart-rending  cry  from 
some  one.  generally  a priest  who  walked  with  uplifted 
face  in  the  center  of  the  circle,  additional  jiaroxysms 
Mould  grip  the  rite,  and  then  these  two  old  chaps 
would  hit  up  their  stroke  like  a crew  “giving  her 
ten  ” in  the  last  drive  of  a close  race.  The  older  of 
tlie  two  was  gasping  in  his  song  and  his  head  rolled 
from  side  to  side  drunkenly,  but  he  was  game.  The 
other,  though  past  middle  age,  was  a splendid,  big, 
healthy  burgher.  He  simply  couldn’t  hurt  himself. 
Clear-eyed  and  rosy-cheeked,  he  kept  on  belaboring 
a«ay,  all  the  time  gazing  fixedly,  with  a kind  of  wist- 
ful envy,  upon  his  more  exhausted  lirother. 

The  priest  in  the  middle  led  the  chant,  referring 
occasional! v to  a missal  he  held  in  his  hand.  The 
only  reason  I could  see  why  the  lament  did  not  con- 
tinue indefinitely  was  because  this  man  came  at  last 
to  the  end  of  the  book,  whereupon  all.  finished  by 
shouting  three  times  together:  “Hussein — oh,  Hus- 
sein— oh,  Hussein — Ah,”  tapering  off  at  the  end  in  a 
despairing  wail. 

The  cessation  of  this  performance  was  evidently  the 
signal  for  the  principal  ceremony  to  begin.  ' Un- 
observed by  us.  a crowd  had  been  gathering  at  the  gate 
through  which  we  had  come,  and  now  as  the  mourn- 
ful shouts  died  away  there  advanced  upon  us  as 
strange  a procession  as  ever  a disordered  imagination 
could  conjure  up.  Drums  were  banging  with  a hollow, 
flat  sound,  and  to  their  accompaniment  we  could  hear 
flutes  wailing  the  strange,  broken,  endless  music  of 
the  East,  and  rough  voices  raised  in  a louder  and 
more  strident  chant. 

First  came  a great  gloom  of  black  banners  born  in 
a double  line  on  high  poles  and  written  over  in  tar- 
nished gold  or  yellow  thread  in  Persion  characters, 
with  now  and  then  the  strange  Masonic  symbol  of  a 
white  hand.  The  end  of  one  banner  was  held  by  the 
man  carrying  the  next  staff  behind,  so  all  together 
they  formed  a waving,  funereal  stockade.  In  the 
middle  of  this,  mounted  on  a white  horse  with  tu’o 
shining  swords  crossed  in  front  of  him.  came  riding  by 
a little,  sweet-faced  boy.  He  could  not  have  been  more 
tiian  five  or  six  years  old,  but  he  sat  up  gravely  in 


They  beat  upon  their  breasts  and  cried  aloud 


matic  regions  of  Pera.  But  up  in  the  windows  and 
on  the  balconies  of  the  Khan  I saw  many  Greek  and 
Turkish  women,  several  of  the  latter  with  their  yash- 
maks pulled  away  from  their  faces  the  better  to  see, 
and  necessarily  to  be  seen. 

Across  the  hush  of  the  courtyard  we  heard  at  once  a 
monotonous  chant  coming  from  the  far  end  where  the 
crowd  was  thickest,  and,  making  our  way  over  there, 
found  a circle  of  thirty  or  forty  men  beating  their 
breasts.  In  the  Bible  you  read  that  So-and-so  beat 
upon  his  breast  and  cried  aloud,  but  for  some  unknown 


upon  the  vintage.^  of  Lebanon  which  are  to  be  had 
hard  by.  Around  this  accidental  structure  trees  and 
shrubs  grew,  and  from  its  sides  branched  out  wooden 
trellises  from  which  still  hung  the  tendrils  of  last 
summer’s  vines.  A few  trees  here  and  there  softened 
the  outlines  of  the  back  scenes:  facades  high  and 
dark,  and  full  of  .strange  openings — half  window,  half 
iloor;  covered  balconies  wliere  rugs  hung;  black  arch- 
ways— the  whole  composition  crowned  on  toj)  with 
small  domes  like  the  tnrhehs  round  a mosque. 

In  all  the  crowd  spread  fantastically  around  this 
stage  the  only  women  were  three  ladies  from  the  diplo- 
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hia  black  clothes,  looking 
over  the  heads  of  the 
crowd  like  a commander. 

Behind  him  another  white 
horse  was  led  whose  trap- 
pings and  empty  saddle,  to 
which  a white  dove  was 
tied,  as  he  came  nearer, 
we  saw  were  splashed 
with  red  paint  or  blood. 

Then  followed  the  drums 
and  flutes,  and  back  of 
them  a double  line  of 
flagellants  scx)urging  them- 
selves with  whips  of  heavy 
chains.  But  we  hardly 
noticed  the  flagellants  l)e- 
cause,  on  beyond  the 
swinging  chains,  came  a 
massacre.  The  Russian 
painter,  Verestchagin,  once 
drew  those  horrible  fig- 
ures; I was  partially  pre- 
pared for  them  by  having 
seen  a photograpli  of  his 
drawing  in  one  of  the 
shops  in  Pera.  We  stepped 
back  involuntarily  as  a 
crowd  of  fanatics  in  white 
robes  came  by  yelling  dis- 
cordantly and  hacking  at 
their  heads  with  swords. 

Three  times  that  prwession  passed  slowly  round  the 
court.  By  the  third  time  the  sacrificial  fanatics  were 
literally  covered  with  blood,  blootl  which  streamed 
down  over  their  faces,  blinding  them,  and  disfiguring 
them  beyond  recognition,  bloml  which  vividly  soaked 
their  white  robes  until  they  became  more  red  than 
white.  We  were  heartily  sick  of  it  by  the  third 
revolution,  but  morbidly  laseinaU'd  by  the  music  and 
the  sight.  The  men  with  the  chains  had  raised  red 
welts  on  their  bare  backs  and  broken  the  skin  on  their 
shoulders.  Some  of  the  martyrs,  whether  from  loss 
of  blood  or  sheer  exhaustion,  emotion,  and  blindness, 
staggered  and  had  to  be  supported.  Others  had  had 
their  swords  taken  away  to  prevent  them  from  inflict- 
ing serious  injuries,  and  two  or  three  of  the  w’eakest, 
whose  friends  tried  to  drag  them  away,  struggled  very 
much  as  an  injured  man  in  a college  football  game 
will  blindly  fight  to  stay  on  the  field. 

But,  w'orst  of  all,  some  one  had  slashed  the  boy  com- 
mander who  led  the  procession  on  his  white  horse. 
As  the  poor  little  fellow  rode  by  for  the  last  time,  a 
splash  of  red  stained  his  forehead  and  trickled  down 
over  his  brave,  white  face. 

In  years  of  peace,  when  martial  law  does  not  affect 
the  goings  and  comings  of  citizens,  the  darkness  of 
night  must  greatly  help  that  ceremony.  Those  who 
have  seen  it  in  other  years  by  the  light  of  flaring 
torches  describe  it  as  inexpressibly  weird  and  magnifi- 
cently barbaric.  But  in  the  unsparing  gray  daylight 
of  a late  wintt'r  aftt'rnoon  it  seemed  far  more  an  offen- 
sive spectacle  than  a weird  and  mystic  ceremony.  No 
chiaroscuro  shrouded  details;  there  was  more  of  sacri 
lege  than  of  sacrament.  Dirty  old  clothes,  sweat, 
blood,  the  crudities  of  toiling  efforts  seen  too  vividly 
at  close  range,  the  incongruity  of  European  spec- 
tators standing  coldly  and  critically  about  as  if  at  a 
moving-picture  show — all  produced  an  impression 
much  more  desirable  to  forget  than  to  remember. 

Right  in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  and  as  if  on 
purpose  to  emphasize  its  incongruity,  a singular  event 
occurred.  There  came  an  insistent  buzzing  noise 
across  the  house-tops,  and.  looking  up.  we  saw  a mono- 
plane, less  than  500  feet  overhead,  flying  eastward  in 
the  quiet  blue  sky  Possibly  it  was  a Bulgarian 
from  beyond  Tchataldja.  for  we  were  told  afterward 
that  none  of  the  Turkish  aeroplanes  were  in  fit  con- 
dition to  fly,  but  whatever  kind  of  bird  he  was.  his 
flight  produced  no  impression  at  all  on  the  Oriental 
l^art  of  the  crowd  in  the  Valideh  Khan.  And  that 
was  the  surest  proof  to  me  of  the  different  effect  upon 
us  Occidentals  of  all  that  we  saw  and  heard  in  an 
observance  which  to  the  Mohammedans  taking  part 
in  it  or  watching  it  was  a matter  of  poignant  per- 
sonal sorrow.  The  Christians  looked  up,  the  Moham- 


A double  line  of  flagellants  scourging  themselves  with  whips  of  heavy  chains 


have  l>een  an  exceedingly  rare  sign  in  the  heavens. 

Shaking  with  sobs,  shrieking  and  wailing,  as  if 
calling  on  the  names  of  lost  parents  or  children,  the 
procession  at  the  end  of  the  third  round  stopped  and, 
gathering  with  many  of  the  spectators  round  the  chief 
piiest,  all  seemed  to  spend  their  last  efforts,  led  antiph- 
onally  by  him,  in  a despairing,  frenzied,  finale  of  their 
chant. 


rug  merchant.  After  the  bloody  confusion  and  out* 
ciy  of  the  court,  it  was  a grateful  change  to  settle 
back  in  the  warm  peace  and  comfort  of  his  roomB. 
Even  the  clicking  of  his  typewriters  in  the  outer  office 
was  an  agreeable  sound  after  the  din  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Noiseless  Persian  servants  brought  us  tea  in 
glasses  and  lit  our  cigarettes,  and  old  Costelli  himself, 
gentle-voiced,  white-haired,  and  white-bearded,  made 
us  gravely  welcome  as  a sheikh  would  to  his  tent  in 
the  desert. 

“ In  Tabriz,  now,”  he  said,  in  answer  to  our  ques- 
tions, “ or  Teheran — in  India,  too,  they  have  a play 
all  the  ten  days  of  Muharram.  Fifty-two  acts.  They 
tell  the  story  of  Hussein.  All  the  Shiahs  go  then,  all  of 
the  people.  Here  this  is  not  much,  only  the  common 
|M*ople.  The  priests  do  not  ask  for  this,  but  the 
people,  yoti  understand,  they  believe  that  they  get 
credit,  that  it  makes  them  better.” 

He  stopped  for  a moment  to  take  from  its  scabbard 
a long,  murderous-looking  khantcheh,  one  of  the  sacri- 
ficial weapons,  which  a servant  had  brought  him. 

“ But  this  is  nothing,”  he  went  on,  holding  the 
sword  in  his  hand.  “ You  see  it  is  very  sharp  like  the 
razor.  They  do  this  because  Hussein  had  a sword 
cut  first  on  his  head  at  Kerbela.  One  little  cut  with 
this  makes  much  blood.  They  are  not  hurt,  these  men. 
Many  small  cuts  that  heal  up  to-morrow.  It  is  nothing. 

” The  boy  on  the  horse?  Ah,  that  is  Abdullah,  the 
little  son  of  Hussein.  Before  they  killed  the  father 
he  held  in  his  arms  to  say  good-by  this  Abdullah,  and 
an  arrow  came  and  killed  the  little  boy.  That  is 
why.  And  the  other  horse  is  of  Hussein  himself. 
From  him  he  fell  at  the  river  Euphrates.” 

“But  what  does  the  hand  mean?”  I asked,  “the 
white  hand  on  those  black  banners?” 

“ That  is  the  Shiah  belief,”  Costelli  ansM'ered. 
“ They  Ixdieve  the  five  holy  ones  are  of  the  family  of 
!Moliammed.  The  five  fingers  show  that,  you  under- 
stand. One  is  for  the  prophet,  one  for  Fatima,  his 
daughter,  the  wife  of  Ali,  and  then  the  two  sons  of 
Ali,  Hassan,  and  Hussein. 


A crowd  of  fanatics  in  white  robes  came  by  yelling  and  hacking  at  their  heads  with  swords 


As  the  crowd  'streamed  away  toward  the  gate  we 
walked  up  the  left  side  of  the  kfian,  beyond  the  twisted 
kiosk  to  the  neat  shop  of  old  Costelli,  the  Persian 


“ And  the  dove,”  he  said,  after  a moment’s  pause — 
“ you  have  seen  the  dove  which  is  tied  to  the  bloody 
saddle?  That  is  for  the  white  soul  of  Hussein,” 
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WHERE  DO  WE  STAND  ABOUT  DEATH? 


An  Impartial  Setting-forth  of  the  Present  Attitude  of  the  most  Elnlightened  Observers  regarding  the  Greatest 
of  all  Questions.  What  Assurances,  if  any,  have  the  Researches  of  the  Psychical  Investigators  Yielded 
as  to  the  Fact  of  Personal  Immortality?  Mr.  Johnston,  Elxamining  the  Evidence,  Offers  an  Answer 


BY  CHARLES  JOHNSTON 


E Imve  all  been  aware  for  some  years  tlioii^lit  of  luiinanity  in  millions  of  years,  and  was  »;r.  to  l>e  coiierete,  not  within  or  a part  of  the  physieal 

that  a group  of  men.  highly  distin-  soundly  berated  for*  it  and  gravely  eorreeted  by  our  brain. 

guished  for  their  scientific  attain-  first  Orientalists  a century  ago.  This  is  vitally  important,  and  it  is  of  equal  impor- 

inents  and  generally  esteemed  for  _ _ _ taiice  to  remember  that  exactly  the  same  conclusion 

character  and  judgment,  have  lieen  Discovering  the  Invisible  World  has  been  reached  along  completely  independent  lines: 

giving  their  liest  energies  to  the  in-  ^^’e  live  in  the  midst  of  the  third  great  liberation  for  example,  by  the  physiological  and  psychological 
vestigation  of  the  great  question  of  which  is  revealing  the  invisible  worlds.  For  I think  method  of  Bergson  in  Matter  and  Memory.  It  may, 
personal  survival  after  death:  men  we  should  consider  together  the  breaking  of  physics  therefore,  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  oid  material- 
like  the  late  Professor  James  in  this  and  chemistry  into  the.  unseen  world,  and  the  forward  istic  hypothesis  which  saw  in  the  mind  nothing  but  a 
country.  Sir  Oliver  Ijodge  in  England.  Camille  Flam-  movement  of  psychical  research.  Is  there  not  a close  function,  a phosphorescence,  of  the  matter  of  the  brain, 
marion  in  France,  and  Cesare  Lonibroso  in  Italy,  to  analogy  la^tween  telepathy  and  wireless  telegraphy,  has  fallen  of  its  own  weight.  With  it.  indeed,  is  going, 
mention  only  a few  past  and  present  investigators,  between  clairvoyance  and  Roentgen  rays  by  which  we  or  has  already  gone,  the  independent  reality  of  mat- 
How  do  we  stand  at  present?  What  is  the  position  can  see  through  a brick  wall,  between  the  teaching  that  ter  itself  in  which  tlie  modern  view  sees  only  a sys- 
of  this  inquiry  to-day?  Are  we  gaining  or  losing  matter  has  its  source  and  goal  in  the  invisible  ether,  tern  of  electrical  corjjuscles:  “matter  is  thus  e-rplained 
ground  in  the  battle  for  immortality?  and  the  teaching  that  persons  have  their  source  in  the  aicay  as  being  electricity  and  nothing  but  electricity." 

This  whole  inquiry  has  an  air  of  newness:  it  is  even  unseen  and  at  death  return  to  the  unseen?  Note,  by  Thought  transference,  therefore,  is  not  only  a fact, 
revolutionary  from  one  point  of  view.  In  the  heyday  the  way,  that  the  psychical  teaching  in  each  case  but  a very  illuminating  fact,  confirming  the  view 
of  Darwin’s  great  investigations,  to  go  no  further  precedes  the  physical.  reached  quite  independently  along  other  lines,  that 

hack,  such  a general  inquiry  into  the  state  of  conscious-  Just  one  consideration  more  and  we  are  ready  to  mind  is  not  w’ithin  physical  space:  that  mind  is  not 

ness  after  death  would  have  seemed  monstrous  and  come  to  the  experiments.  It  is  this:  There  are  still  a function  of  the  brain,  though  it  may  use  the  brain 

impossible.  Even  so  broad-minded  a man  as  Tyndall  jwople,  happy  in  their  ignorance,  who  scorn  Galileo  to  command  the  body.  This  conclusion  is.  of  course, 

said  some  almost  unquotable  things  about  spiritualism  and  will  maintain  that  the  earth  is  fiat;  there  were  quite  independent  of  the  experiments  in  communicating 

and  everything  that  savored  of  it.  Yet  from  another  at  least  not  very  long  ago.  for  I remember  certain  with  the  dead,  though  we  can  at  once  see  that  it  lends 

point  of  view'  this  is  really  no  new  matter.  It  has  experiments  on  the  long  canals  of  the  English  fen  a strong  a priori  probability  to  these, 

engaged  some  of  the  best  minds  in  times  past,  and  country  that  were  to  demonstrate,  and  did  demon- 
to-day has  a profound  interest  for  the  vast  majority  strate  it,  to  minds  that  were  constituted  in  that  way.  Apparitions  of  the  Dying 

of  mankind.  There  is  a deceptive  air  of  novelty  about  But  the  fiat-earth  men  are  dw'indling.  More  numeV-  I’fom  thought  transference  in  general  the  experi- 
all  so-called  “spiritualistic”  experiments;  the  news  ous  are  those  who,  following  the  bad  example  of  cer-  mentors  turned  to  a particular  form  of  thought  trans- 

of  communications  from  the  dead  is  sent  by  cable  tain  men  very  distinguished  in  their  day,  hold  Darwin  ference:  that  in  which  the  image  of  one  person  i.s 

across  the  ocean  as  some  startling  novelty.  But  as  up  to  obloquy  and  reprehend  the  whole  evolutionary  transferred  from  his  mind  to  the  mind  of  another 

a matter  of  fact  there  is  no  real  novelty  in  these  idea.  They  arc  numerous,  they  are  even  aggressive;  person  at  a distance.  The  experimenters  took  a 

things,  any  more  than  in  hypnotic  suggestion,  where  yet  we  should  lie  able,  in  a way,  to  sympathize  w'itli  census  of  apparitions  of  the  living.  They  found  very 

nothing  is  new  but  the  word.  It  has  all  been  going  them.  We  neetl  not  try  to  convince  them;  th(?y  will  many  of  these,  some  fifteen  IxMiig  selected  in  their 

on  for  ages.  For  no  part  of  human  thought  is  so  not  lie  convinced;  they  w’ill  simply  be  left  behind,  report  as  peculiarly  well  authenticated.  Several  of 

universal,  both  in  time  and  space,  as  the  belief  in  the  So  with  those  w-hose  minds  resist  the  revelation  of  these  cases  were  the  result  of  deliberate  attempts  to 

unseen  world  and  in  immortality.  our  own  time,  the>  revelation  of  the  unseen  w’orld,  ap|>ear  to  some  jierson  at  a distance.  From  apparitions 

w'hcther  through  jihj'sics  or  through  psychical  re-  of  the  living  to  ap|)aritions  of  the  dying,  w'hich  ap- 
A Quest  Without  Novelty  search.  There  arc  people  so  constituted  that  they  pear  to  be  far  more  numerous,  the  step  is  (iitirely 

I am  a lover  of  the  ancient  scriptures  of  India,  feel  compelled  to  reject  the  w’hole  thing;  or  they  ac-  natural  and  obvious.  It  was  found  by  the  same  census 

.Vot  long  ago  there  was  a cablegram  in  my  jiapcr  cept  the  physics  and  reject  the  psychics,  finding  irre-  that  supernormal  experiences  of  this  kind  which  co- 

recording  a message  from  one  of  the  distinguished  dead  futable  proofs  of  their  position,  as  did  my  fiat-earth  incided  with  a death  were  440  times  the  number  that 

which  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  had  received  through  a lady  man  on  the  Norfolk  broads  and  as  do  tbc  people  who  chance  alone  might  account  for,  and  that  9.’)  cases 

of  psychic  temperament.  I read  it  with  extreme  inter-  tell  you  that  “ evolution  is  exploded.”  These  people  were  reported  to  liave  been  shared  by  a second  person 

est.  After  breakfast  1 was  looking  over  the  Itrihad-  arc  iii  the  same  class;  they  are  entitled  to  their  opinion  or  by  more  than  two. 

aranyaka  Upanishad,  three  or  four  thousand  years  old,  and  to  our  kindly  understanding.  Before  we  take  the  next  step,  from  apparitions  of 

perhaps  older.  I came  on  a jiassage  in  whfch  a cer-  So  the  tendency  of  our  age  is  driving  us  over  the  the  dying  to  apparitions  of  the  dead  and  communica- 
tain  ancient  .Aryan,  Bhujyur  by  name,  tells  how,  in  borderland  into  the  unseen,  enriched  with  the  ample  tions  from  the  dead,  it  may  be  wise  to  consider  the 
the  country  of  the  Madras,  he  and  certain  friends  s|)accs  of  Galileo  and  the  splendid  progression  of  Dar-  curious  phenomenon  called  “ automatic  writing.”  which 
visited  the  house  of  Patanjala  and  through  his  daugh-  win.  Our  age  will  be  memorable  for  this  among  the  plays  so  large  a part  in  these  communications.  The 
ter,  who  was  a jisychic,  got  into  communication  with  ages  of  the  world.  It  found  us  half  materialist.  It  most  conspicuous  possessor  of  this  faculty  was  Mr. 
a certain  Dhanvan  and  asked  him  questions  about  the  will  leave  us,  I think,  firmly  established  in  im-  W-  T,  Stead,  one  of  the  Titanic  dead,  a man  of  al- 
niysterious  regions  of  the  world.  The  situation  is  mortality'.  most  universal  information  and  of  unquestioned  int»*l- 

exactly  the  same,  and  I doubt  not  that  ancient  Aryan  * ligence  and  integrity.  “ I can,”  wrote  Mr.  Stead, 

was  in  his  day  as  eminent  as  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  is  Early  Experiments  in  Psychical  Research  “after  making  my  mind  passive,  place  my  pen  on 

in  his.  Has  not  his  name  survived  three  thousaml  So  we  come,  after  much  circling,  not,  I hope,  un-  paper  and  my  hand  will  write  messages  from  friends 
years?  The  whole  of  Vedie  worship  is  pervaded  with  fruitful,  to  the  experiments  themselves.  They  are  at  a distance.”  In  his  very  convincing  account  of 
the  idea  of  relation  to  the  pitris.  Who  arc  the  pitrist  part  of  a sequence,  an  ordered  progression,  whose  this  faculty  Mr.  Stead  gives  scores  of  instances  of 
The  spirits  of  departeii  fathers  and  grandfathers,  who  stages  are  w-ell  established  and  can  at  any  time  be  its  use.  He  also  gives  illuminating  exain|>les  of  its 
remain  in  close  touch  with  their  children  and  dc-  verified.  The  particular  psychical  experiments  which  extension  to  a new  region,  communication  with  friends 
scendants  and  are  ready  with  help  and  counsel  in  concern  themselves  with  eommunieations  from  the  dead  no  longer  in  the  body.  At  an  early  peritnl  of  his 
all  emergencies.  What  we  call  “ancestor  worship”  are  closely  woven  in  the  fabric  of  general  psychical  investigations  Mr.  St< ad  had  two  friends,  one  of  whom, 
is  the  ceremony  of  calling  reverently  on  the  departed  research,  which  is  a veritable  science  quite  as  sound  named  Julia,  made  a promise  that,  should  she  dio 
fathers  for  their  help,  or  sharing  with  them  our  and  rigid  in  its  methods  as  physics  or  chemistry  or  first,  she  would  try  to  appear  to  the  other.  Not  long 
felicity.  All  India,  China,  and  Japan  do  this  per-  astronomy.  after  making  this  promise  she  died  in  Boston.  Within 

Iietuafly.  After  the  battle  of  Tsushima,  Admiral  Togo  T,et  me  try  to  make  this  clear,  for  it  has  real  value,  a few  weeks,  Mr.  Stead  tells  us,  she  appeared  radiantly 
formally  laid  before  the  ancestors  the  news  of  the  I first  heard  of  psychical  research,  a good  many  years  happy,  to  her  friend,  who  was  then  in  (fiiicago.  Ijsiter 
victory  with  details,  I supjKise,  of  the  effectiveness  ago,  from  Professor  W.  F.  Barrett,  a distinguished  on  Mr.  Stead  and  the  surviving  friend  were  staying  at 
of  quick-firing  guns  and  torpedoes.  So  there  is  no  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  who  had  been  a pupil  Eastnor  Castle  in  the  west  of  England;  there  .lulia 
novelty  in  communion  with  the  dead.  of  Tyndall’s  and  thus  belonged  to  the  great  line  of  appeared  to  her  friend  a second  time.  This  friend 

The  real  novelty,  I think,  is  this:  that  our  own  ex-  Sir  ftumphry  Davy  and  Faraday.  He  has  since  been,  asked  Mr.  Stead  whether  he  could  get  a message  from 
periments  are  made  by  the  foremost  men  in  the  fore-  knighted,  I lndicve,  for  his  distinguished  scientific  Julia  written  “automatically”  in  the  way  he  has 
most  nations  of  the  world;  by  men  as  eminent,  in  their  work.  Professor  Barrett  was  one  of  the  first  to  ex-  described,  and  he  promised  to  try.  They  began  the 
respective  lands,  as  Sir  Olivi'r  Lodge,  Camille  Flam-  periment  seriously,  methodically,  scientifically,  with  celebrated  correspondence  which  Mr.  Stead  has  pub- 
inarion.  Cesare  Lombroso,  William  James — physicist,  thought  transference.  He  was  soon  joined  in  this  by  lished. 

astronomer,  patliologist,  psj’chologist : they  cover  the  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Frank  Podmore,  Henry  Sidgwick,  and  Have  we  anything  here  lawoiid  mental  suggestion? 
whole  range  of  modern  science,  and  the.v  are  aeknowl-  Edmund  Gurney,  all  very  able  and  dislinguished  men.  I believe  we  have,  since  .Julia  proved  that  she  pos- 
edged  masters  world-famous  in  their  departments.  They  made  tens  of  thousands  of  experiments,  ]>urposely  sessed  knowledge  which  Mr.  Stead  could  not  possibly 

. . so  multiplied  as  to  exclude  chance  or  coincidence,  and  have  under  normal  law;  knowledge,  in  fact,  which  no 

Three  Periods  of  Liberation  tl,py  conclusively  proved  the  reality  of  thought  trans-  ordinary  living  being  could  have.  A crucial  instance 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  general  thought,  ference.  No  one  who  really  knows  the  evidence  ever  is  the  prophecy  of  the  death  of  a certain  friend  of 
(’onsider  at  what  periotl.  at  what  stage  in  our  sci-  dreams  of  questioning  it.  Thoughts,  pictures,  words,  Mr.  Stead’s,  with  the  date,  an  even  year  la*fore  it  took 
entific  progress  this  great  question  of  survival  of  per-  colors,  feelings,  were  transferred  from  one  mind  to  place.  This  death  was  not  due  to  lingering  illness, 
sonal  consciousness  and  communication  with  the  per-  another  directly,  all  ordinary  channels  of  communica-  but  to  an  accident.  The  warning,  first  given  by  .lulia 
sonalitii-s  of  those  who  have  died  has  come  to  the  tion  being  barred.  ’ a year  ahead,  was  repeated  month  by  month  until  the 

front.  It  is  important  to  realize  that  it  is  no  _ time  first  predicated  had  almost  come.  Julia  then 

mere  detached  wonder,  but  a part  of  an  orderly  What  is  “Thought  Transference”?  wrote,  using  Mr.  Stead’s  hand:  “You  are  going  to 

whole.  ‘ They  carried  a new  name  for  this  very  old  faculty,  see  E.  M.  to-morrow.  Bid  her  farewell.  Make  all 

In  the  last  few  centuries  there  have  been  three  great  “ telepathy,”  or  “ perception  at  a distance.”  But  in  necessary  arrangements.  You  will  never  see  her  again 
periods  of  liberation  of  the  spirit  of  knowledge.  First,  reality  distance  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  trans-  on  earth.”  The  prophecy  was  literally  fulfilled. 
Copernicus  and  Galileo  released  the  earth  from  its  fer  is’ direct,  from  mind  to  mind,  whether  a yard  or  a . 

moorings  and  sent  us  s]>inning  thrtmgh  infinite  space,  thousand  miles  intervene.  The  result  is  not  weakened  Where  Distance  Does  Not  Count 

reviving,  by  the  way,  the  teaching  that  Pythagoras  by  distance.  An  image  conveyed  from  mind  to  mind  The  great  mass  of  “ automatic  writing  ” comes  from 
brought  from  the  hunplcs  of  most  ancient  Egj'pt.  It  dix's  not  Ix'come  smaller  as  the  distance  grows  greater,  persons  still  living  and  so  can  he  easily  and- certainly 

is  to  be  deplored  that  eeclesiastii'al  jiowers,  not  under-  but  remains  exactly  the  same  size.  It  is  as  though  verified.  As  with  the  more  direct  form  of  thought 

standing  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  therefore  afraid  some  one  standing  iK'side  us  were  to  walk  away  to  transference,  messages  received  in  this  way  are  not 

of  it,  set  Galileo  on  his  knees  to  recant  and  apologize  a point  a mile  or  two  miles  off.  continuing  to  appear  diminished  by  distance.  They  are  not  conditioned  bv 

for  God’s  glory  in  the  heavens.  From  that  time  the  to  us  exactly  the  same  height  and  breadth.  VV’e  should  jdiysical  space.  It  is  well  to  have  thia  clearly  in  mind, 

spirit  of  knowledge  was  exiled;  science  grew,  but  not  Ik;  somewhat  startled,  as  this  would  contradict  our  when  we  consider  communications  received  by  this 

within  the  realm  of  religion;  always  a misfortune,  universal  exjierionce  of  .space.  That  is  exactly  what  means  from  the  dead,  and  to  realize  that  the  means 

and  the  cause,  1 think,  of  much  later  material i.sm.  thought  transference  does,  It  pays  no  attention  to  of  communication  is  already  in  the  invisibh'  world. 

But  the  real  materialism  was  the  first  distrust  and  space.  It  is  evidently  indei»endent  of  space,  not  within  Much  valuable  experiment  in  this  kind  of  comimini- 
fear  of  the  spirit  of  truth.  pliysieal  sp.-iee  as  we  know  it.  If  the  passage  of  cation  was  made  year  after  year.  T|>e  whole  subject 

Darwin  was  the  next  great  liberator,  breaking  the  an  image  from  mind  to  mind  is  not  subject  to  space,  entered  a new  anil  dramatic  phase  when  the  leading 

barriers  of  form  anilv'!?^ing  lib*  (lowilg  forward  not  within  space,  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that  the  psychical  experimenters  theni.selye.s  _(  1 full  of  the 

throu^di  ipfinite  growgi  iu  |i)Tiwidi<i  time;  mind,  or  at  hni-'^t  that  part  of  it  concerned  in  this  thought  of  communieHtioil.l  edli-slSmils  u>f  the  dillieulfie-'. 

a teaching  again,- not  anc!A|^l|ill^  which  experience,  is  also  not  within  space  as  we  know  it;  eager  to  communpi^’l^  ji  lH.-gan  what  we 
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may  call  the  epoch  of  Hystcmatic  psychical  research 
“ from  the  other  side.”  One  might  make  a striking 
volume  of  the  post-mortem  communications  from  Rich- 
ard Hodgson,  Kdmund  Gurney,  llenrj'  Sidgw’ick,  F.  W. 
H.  Myers,  and,  more  recently,  William  James.  At 
present  they  are  scattered  through  many  hundreds  of 
pages  of  very  technical  periodicals.  I*  shall  take  a 
few,  here  and  there,  to  illustrate  certain  interesting 
points.  Among  these  you  will  not  find  those  whose 
chief  value  is  evidential,  those  depending  on  “ cross- 
correspondence,”  and  the  like.  For  one  thing,  they 
have  already  had  a great  deal  of  publicity;  for  another, 
they  have  their  full  weight  only  when  hedged  by  ex- 
planatory detail  Avhich  requires  too  much  space. 

I must  content  myself  with  saying  that  I believe 
the  evidence  is  conclusive  and  pass  on  to  the  questions 
indicated:  the  quality  of  consciousness,  the  powers, 
the  faculties,  the  limitations  of  those  who  have  re- 
cently died,  with  communications  which  illustrate 
these.  We  have,  as  our  point  of  departure,  the  mind, 
already  shown  to  be  not  within  space,  not  material, 
and  possessing,  at  the  moment  of  death,  a complete 
memory  of  all  the  past  experiences  of  that  personality. 
We  have  also  a method  of  communication,  well  au- 
thenticated by  frequent  use  between  living  persons,  by 
which  impressions  and  thoughts  can  be  coiiveved,  anil 
are  conveyed,  from  one  mind  to  another  wholly  with- 
out regard  to  the  limitations  of  matter  or  physical 
space.  Consider  the  mind  at  the  moment  of  death, 
charged  with  its  burden  of  memories,  ready  to  depart. 
Through  what  experiences  does  it  pass? 

The  Mind  at  the  Moment  of  Death 

We  get  verj'  illuminating  answers  from  the  com- 
munications which  surround  the  death  of  Mr.  F.  W.  H. 
Myers.  Mr.  Myers  died  on  January  17,  1901.  A letter 
written  three  weeks  later,  on  February  7th,  by  “ auto- 
matic writing”  through  the  hand  of  Miss  Rowson, 
and  signed  “ Edmund  Gurney,”  should  be  quoted  first. 
Mr.  Gurney  died,  I believe,  in  1888,  thirteen  years 
earlier.  This  letter  says:  “I  have  come  to  warn  you 
for  my  friend,  to  implore  you  not  to  let  them  call 
him.  He  gets  no  rest  day  or  At  every  sitting, 

•Call  Myers!  Bring  Myers!’  There’s  not  a place  in 
England  where  they  don’t  ask  for  him;  it  disturbs 
him,  it  takes  away  his  rest.  For  God’s  sake  d»n’t 
call  him.  It  is  all  right  for  him  to  come  of  his  own 
accord.  . . . What  >ve  want  for  him  now  is  to  rise 
and  to  forget  earthly  things.  He  can’t  help  any  more. 
His  life  was  given  to  it  and  that  must  be  t^e  help. 
He  was  allowed  just  to  say  that  he  continued.  That 
was  his  great  desire,  but  it  w’ill  help  nobody  that  he 
should  be  called  back  and  made  to  hover  near  the 
earth.” 

Two  things  are  specially  worth  noting  in  this  letter. 
First,  that  immediately  after  death  there  appears  to 
be  a state  of  gestation,  of  extreme  sensitiveness,  where 
much  harm  is  likely  to  be  done  by  intrusive  jarring, 
just  as  is  the  case  w’ith  physical  gestation.  We  shall 
return  to  this.  The  second  point  is  that  of  inter- 
communication between  the  dead.  If  we  accept  the 
letter  as  genuine,  as  I for  one  do,  it  shows  that  Ed- 
mund Gurney,  w'ho  died  in  1888,  was  in  conununica- 
tion  with  F*  W.  H.  Myers  within  a few  days  after 
the  latter’s  death  and  kc<*rilv  apprehensive  for  his 
welfare.  Had  Myers  been  a living  invalid,  critically 
ill,  Gurney  could  not  have  been  more  solicitous. 

It  seems  that  after  a time  Myers  completed  this 
period  of  gestation  and  began  himself  to  communicate 
by  ••  automatic  w’riting  ” through  the  hand  of  Mrs. 
Verrall,  who  was  living  in  India.  Writing  on  Novem- 
ber 20,  1903,  he  said: 

“ I know  it  will  soon  be  three  years  since  I passed 
over,  passed  on,  but  I feel  still  in  the  early  stages 
of  development,  as  it  were.  The  obscuration  of  con- 
sciousness was  prolonged  in  my  case  to  an  abnormal 

iieriod.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  year  was  hidden 
rom  me.  I was  entranced,  as  it  were.  That  accounts 
for  some  failure  of  compact,  does  it  not?  It  is  all 
BO  far  more  dillicult  than  one  imagines.  Even  granting 
the  stren^h  requisite  to  reach  the  threshold,  one  can 
but  fall  helplessly  upon  it,  spent  and  one’s  message 
stilled.” 

Myers,  the  poet,  is  still  fond  of  poetry  in  the  Great 
Beyond.  This  is  a reminiscence  of  Tennyson’s  “ Per- 
sephone.” In  other  letters  he  quotes  poetiy  often;  in 
one  letter  of  high  evidential  value  he  refers  to  two 
unpublished  poems  of  his  own  based  on  Odes  of  Horace. 
It  is  part  of  a long  chain  of  evidence,  unfortunately 
too  long  to  quote.  Another  letter  of  his,  six  days 
later,  sheds  still  more  light  on  what  I have  ventured 
to  call  the  period  of  gestation,  and  also  on  the  con- 
dition of  consciousness  not  within  space. 

Consciousness  Beyond  Space 
“The  period  of  oblivion  was  unusually  long  with 
me.  There  was  no  link  between  my  utter  unconscious- 
ness of  the  things  of  earth — the  last  thing  I felt  was 
the  touch  that  closed  my  eyes — and  the  passage  to  the 

{ilane  I now  occupy.  The  transit  was  absolutely  un- 
mown to  me,  and  I am  not  conscious  of  a return 
journey,  as  it  were,  when  I communicate  in  this  way. 
At  least  I am  conscious  of  strain  and  effort,  but  I 
cannot  note  the  stages  of  the  M’ay.  The  nearest  simile 
I can  find  to  the  difficulties  of  sending  a me.ssage  is 
that  I appear  to  be  standing  behind  a slieet  of  frosted 
glass,  which  blurs  sight  and  deadens  sound,  dictating 
feebly  to  a reluctant  and  soinewliat  obtuse  secretary.” 

Tbe  state  of  being  not  within  space  is  graphically 
illustrated  by  anotber  fact,  Myers,  in  his  dictation, 
as  be  calls  it,  was  quite  unhampered  by  the  where- 
abouts of  his  secretary.  He  could  and  did  dictate 


letters  through  “ automatic  writers  ” in  America,  Eng- 
land, Algeria,  and  India  at  about  the  same  time,  and 
some  of  the  best  “ cross-correspondences  ” were  ob- 
tained in  this  way.  But  something  of  the  sort  is  quite 
within  our  own  experience,  as  it  should  be,  if  our  own 
minds  are,  as  I believe,  in  jiart  not  within  space.  We 
can  think  of  a friend,  let  us  say,  in  Boston,  another 
in  New  York,  another  in  Chicago,  and  another  in 
San  Francisco  all  within  a few  seconds;  all  are  equally 
close  to  us  in  thought,  and  all,  be  it  remembered,  are 
equally  near  to  us  for  transference  of  thought  if  they 
happen  to  have  the  faculty  to  receive  it.  This  illus- 
tration, thinking  of  places  at  different  distances,  is 
used  in  the  Buddhist  scriptures  to  indicate  that  the 
post-mortem  states  are  not  within  space;  in  fact,  just 
as  I have  used  it..  Another  proof  that  we  are  not 
really  dealing  with  startling  novelties. 

What  is  a Ghost? 

In  a letter  written  a few  weeks  later,  on  January 
7,  1904,  Myers  brings-  out  a very  important  point: 
that  apparitions  of  the  dead  are,  what  we  have  already 
suggested  apparitions  of  the  living  to  be,  thought  forms 
transferred  from  one  mind  to  another;  in  this  case 
from  the  mind  of  the  dead  to  the  mind  of  the  living: 

“ I want  to  make  it  thoroughly*  clear  to  you  that 
the  eidolon  [apparition]  is  not  the  spirit,  only  the 

simulacrum.  If  M were  to  see  me  sitting  at  my 

table,  or  if  any  one  of  you  became  conscious  of  any 
semblance  standing  near  mv  chair,  that  would  not  be 
/.  My  spirit  would  be  t)iere,  invisible  but  percep 
tive,  but  the  appearance  would  be  merely  to  call  your 
attention  to  identify  me.  It  fades  and  grows  less 
<*a8ily  recognized  as  the  years  pass,  and  my  remem- 
brance of  my  earthly  appearance  grows  weaker.  If 
you  saw  me  as  I am  now  you  would  not  recognize 
me  in  the  least. 

‘ All  I could  never  be,  all  men  refused  in  me. 

This  was  I worth  to  God  whose  wheel  the  pitcher 
shaped.’ 

I appear  now  as  I would  fain  have  been,  as  I desired 
to  be  in  the  very  vain  dreams  of  vouth,  and  the  tirae- 
lined,  pain-lined,  suffering  face  that  some  of  you  re- 
member with  tenderness  is  a mere  mask  now  that  I 
strive  to  conjure  up  for  you  to  know  me  by.  But 
my  power  is  weak  and  you  arc  not  really  receptive. 
. . . Remember  once  again  that  the  phantom,  the  so- 
called  ghost,  is  a counterfeit  presentment  projected  by 
the  spirit" 

The  Mistake  of  Lamentation 

This  is  the  point  I wished  to  bring  out;  the  in- 
visible but  perceptive  consciousness  of  the  departed 
makes  a mind  image  of  the  former  body  ami  then 
sends  it,  by  thought  transference,  to  the  mind  of  the 
jierson  who  “sees  the  apparition?”  This  shows,  I 
think,  how  direct  is  the  bearing  of  the  early  experi- 
ments in  thought  transference  on  these  lateV  experi- 
ments in  communication  with  the  dead.  In  the  first 
case  tlierc  are  two  minds  with  two  bodies;  in  the 
second  there  are  two  minds  ami  only  one  body;  that  is 
the  only  difference.  The  forces  employed  are  identical. 
The  same  letter  contains  a sentence  of  profound  human 
interest:  “There  is  no  sadder  mistake  than  to  im- 
agine that  by  mourning  for  the  dead  their  state  of 
liappiness  is  increased.  Love  they  desire,  but  hot 
lamentation.” 

On  the  following  day  Myers  W'rote,  looking  forward 
to  the  third  anniversary  of  his  death: 

“ The  appearance  of*  tbe  simulacre  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  the  sjiirit  is  consciously  present. 
It  may  project  the  phantasm  from  a great  distance. 
More  usually,  however,  it  is  present.  On  two  occasions 
only  have  I myself  been  able  to  perceive  the  sur- 
roundings I so  desired  to  see;  once  at  a meeting,  and 
you  all  appeared  to  me  as  flat  cardboard  figures  seen 
through  a gray  mist.  The, next  time  was  a few  weeks 
ago  at  home.  I would  try  so  hard  on  the  anniversary 
that  is  only  nine  days  away  now  if  I could  lx?  sure  you 
really  wished  and  desired  my  eidolon  without  any  fear 
or  reluctance.  Any  terror  would  distress  me  unspeak- 
ably. In  my  present  state  thoughts  pain  me  more  than 
w'ounds  or  burns  could  do  while  I lived.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  stage  through  which  1 pass,  an  evolutionary 
stage.” 

Besides  perceptive  power  and  memory,  the  surviving 
consciou-sness  possesses  will  and  desire  and  an  af- 
fectionate regard  for  friends.  This  comes  out  in  a 
letter  which  Myers  wrote  on  the  third  anniversary 
of  his  death,  but  only  a few  lines  of  w-hich,  addressed 
to  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  I have  space  to  quote: 

“ Dear  old  chap,  you  have  done  so  much  in  past 
three  years.  I am  cognizant  of  a great  deal  ol  it, 
but  with  strange  gaps  in  my  knowledge.  If  I could 
only  talk  with  you.  If  I could  only  help  you  with 
some  advice.  I tried  more  than  once.  Did  it  ever 
come?  There  is  so  much  to  be  learned  by  the  Diamond 
Island  experiment.” 

Can  We  Send  Our  Thoughts  to  the  Dead? 

This  shows,  by  the  way.  what  is  amply  demonstrated 
in  a hundred  other  instances,  that  thoughts  can  be 
transferred  from  the  minds  of  the  living  to  the  minds 
of  the  dead  as  well  as  the  reverse.  The  allusion  in  tlie 
last  sentence,  is  to  certain  experiments  in  wireless 
telegraphy  between  Diamond  Tsland  in  Lower  Burma 
and  the  Andaman  Islands.  Proliably  the  need  of  at- 
tuning the  receiver  to  the  transmitter  was  what  he 
had  in  mind. 

Myers,  according  to  this  testimony,  was  in  a trance, 


almost  completely  unconscious,  for  nearly  a year  after 
his  death.  This,  it  would  seem,  is  not  always  the  case. 
Here  is  a letter  from  another  eminent  seeker  after 
psychical  knowledge  which  bears  on  the  same  point. 
Professor  William  James  died  on  August  26,  1910. 
Two  months  later,  on  October  29th,  the  following  com- 
munication was  received  as  from  him  by  Professor 
J.  H,  Hyslop  through  tlie  “ automatic  writing”  of  Mrs. 
Chenoweth : 

“ . . . My  memory  is  clear  on  past  events,  but  the 
recollection  does  not  embrace  each  detail  any  more 
than  yours  does.  In  other  w'ords,  my  memory  is  not 
intensified  or  clarified  by  death,  but  neither  is  my 
memory  dimmed.  That 'is  a point  you  and  I dis- 
cussed, I lielievo,  . . . Never  before  was  the  interest 
so  sane  in  these  matters.  I talked  with  Heniy  about 
these  things,  but  now  it  seems  to  me  that  I did  not 
make  it  very  strong.  We  agreed  to  come  to  each 
ether  in  case  of  death,  but  we  little  thought  that  I 
would  be  the  one.  ...  It  is  all  experiment  and  ex- 
periment. I intended  to  give  you  another  lot  of  work 
like  that  you  last  had,  but  my  notes  were  not  quite 
complete;  but  Harry  will  give  it  to  you  later.  Some 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  English  society  I had,  and 
they  were  not  complete,  either.  I wonder  if  you  know 
of  this.  I saw  Lodge.  His  work — it  is  more  sure 
than  mine,  more  unequivocal,  and  his  mind  must 
have  been  clear  about  some  of  the  doubtful  things  in 
mine.  He  has  wonderful  faith  and  patience  and  is  a 
thoughtful  and  careful  investigator.” 

What  I find  most  striking  in  this  is  the  tone  of 
entire  serenity.  But  two  months  dead  and  quite  con- 
tentedly discussing  incorapletcd  manuscripts  and  the 
work  of  a colleague.  Certainly  death  did  not  seem 
cither  horrible  or  sensational  or  momentous  to  him ; 
rather  it  was  a serene  necessitj-,  like  the  sunrise. 

How  William  James  Iddatified  Himself 

Professor  James,  if  these  communications  are,  as  1 
think,  really  from  him,  sets  very  deliberately  about 
the  work  of  identifying  himself.  Using  the  hand  of 
Mrs.  Chenoweth,  the  “ autematist,”  he  writes  care- 
fully and  legibly,  declaring  that  he  would  rather  stand 
up  to  a mistake  than  take  refuge  behind  bad  writing. 
He  finds  this  process  of  writing  with  the  hand  of  an- 
other rather  like  using  a strange  typewriter,  and  this 
leads  to  a reminiscence  which  he  evidently  gives  for 
its  value  in  identifying  him  on  the  theory  that  the 
trivial  things  may  be  the  best  evidence: 

“ It  is  a part  of  the  problem,  but  I fancy  one  might 
grow  so  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  machine  that 
the  difficulty  would  disappear.  I never  could  use  a 
typewriter  to  do  my  work,  and  I remember  speaking 
to  Harry  about  typewriting  at  one  time,  and  he  said 
many  good  writers — ^good  machine  writers,  I mean — 
could  not  compose  and  write  at  the  same  time.  Henry, 
my  brother,  llarry,  ray  son,  and  I each  had  much 
typewriting  done  for  our  several  kinds  of  M'ork,  and 
■vve  each  had  different  methods.  My  manuscripts  were 
carefully  prepared  for  the  one  who  should  copy.  Harry 
often  dictates  to  the  one  at  the  machine  direct,  not 
always;  and  Henry  does  both  ways,  sometimes  pre- 
pares, sometimes  dictates  to  a stenographer  who  after- 
ward writes  it  on  the  machine.  I am  explicit  because 
I want  no  loopholes,  and  I trust  I have  made  it  plain.” 

Then  comes  a passage  of  a good  deal  of  pathos,  for 
all  its  serenity,  showing  that  the  living  may  be  quite 
visible  to  the  dead,  though  the  dead  are  wholly  hidden 
trom  the  living: 

“ I have  sat  at  table  at  home  bo  many  times  since 
I came  here.  This  is  one  of  the  hardest  places  my 
wife  has  to  pass.  The  settled  and  definite  tone  of 
being  alone  is  ever  present  there.  If  she  might  know 
my  near  and  close  proximity  she  w-ould  be  at  peace.” 

Elsewhere  he  speaks  with  equal  pathos  or  visits  to 
his  son,  who,  I believe,  has  been  quite  unable  to  per- 
ceive any  signs  of  identity,  any  proofs  of  survival,  in 
these  letters. 

We  must  recognize  that  it  is  very  much  a matter 
of  temperament.  “The  settled  and  definite  tone”  of 
incredulity  will  yield  to  no  amount  of  evidence,  how- 
ever flawiess.  But  with  the  years  this  will  become 
rarer;  and  just  as  happened  with  the  discoveries- of 
Galileo  and  Darwin,  we  shall  wake  up  some  dayui 
find  the  belief  in  immortality  dominant  once  more. 

In  Conclusion 

Let  me  say  one  word  in  conclusion.  My  own  con- 
viction of  immortality  rests  on  a basis  quite  apart 
from  these  psychical  experiments  or  any  like  them,  and 
would  reinain  entirely  uninfluenced  and  unperturbed 
if  the  psychical  experiments  were  all  swept  away  like 
cobwebs  to-morrow  morning. 

They  are  in  no  sense  essential  to  my  conviction. 
Yet  I believe  them  to  be  genuine  and  authentic,  quite 
as  cornpletelv,  I imagine,  as  does,  let  us  say.  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge.  .Autiientic,  yes;  but  wise  and  profitable?  That 
is  another  quc'stion.  Apart  from  the  possible  harm  to 
those  engaged  in  these  experiments  on  both  sides,  I 
lielieve  that  the  true  way  of  learning,  the  things  of 
our  immortality  is  not  tliis  way  of  psychical  experi- 
ment, but  the  far  different,  far  harder'  far  more  en- 
during way  of  interior  self-conquest  and  purification. 
The  promise  of  vision  was  made  to  the  pure  in  heart, 
and  this  curious  prying  into  the  hidden  things  of  death 
is  not  far  from  necromancy.  Yet  we  need  not  lie  wiser 
than  Providence.  If  these  things  are  allowed  to  hap- 
pen it  is  because  they  ought  to  hajipen,  and,  rightly 
taken,  they  may  be  of  real  use  in  breaking  down  initial 
incredulity,  cuVing  paralysis  of  the  will,  and  setting 
our  s|»irits  free  to  seek  the  real  immortality  by  the 
higher  way. 


AGAINST  THE  SUNSET  GLOW 

BY  ELLA  M.  SMITH 


My  garden  is  brav«‘  in  tin-  di-licate  greens  of  spring, 

itli  i)ord('r  of  ioiKpiils  and  edtring  of  i)!um-Iilossoin  lace 


And  purple- |i 


wheiv  lla^-and-gold  orioh's  sing. 

to  the  buria’-place! 


.\iid  I know  that  my  garden  is  only  a vanishing  dn'ain: 

For  even  in  Maytime  tlie  hearsi'  passc's.  solemn  and  slow; 

And  througli  the  vouiig  leaves  of  the  trees  the  whj^e;  grave£t<in.es  gleam. 
Bevond  them  all.  the  hills  iji  the  sunset  glowV  I I 1 1 11  If  Lit 
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lot  of  acid  into  the  mail- 
box and  destroyed  two 
notes  of  mine  payable  at 
sight  to-morrow.” 


HE  KNEW 
“When  these  suf- 
fragettes  really  get  the 
ear  of  England,  1 wonder 
what  they  will  do  with  it,” 
said  Mr.  Henpeek. 

“I  know,”  said  little 
Tommy  Henpeek.  “If 
they’re  all  like  ma  they’ll 
wash  it.” 


DANGER  AHEAD 


ikoAterfudej 


velous  stories  from  those  unfailing  well-springs  of 
romance  the  hearts  and  siifl'erings  of  men.  He  went 
himself  into  the  purlieus.  Sounded  the  depths  of 
misery.  With  his  keen  eye  ho — ” 

Biixionaike  (inipatirnthf) : What  in  thunder  has 
all  this  got  to  do  with  your  presence  here? 

Burglar:  1 am  writing  a series  of  stories,  sir, 
with  a gentleman  burglar  as  tlie  central  figure,  and  in 


CLASSIFIED 

“Do  you  consider  old  Slithers  a humorist,  Binks?” 
asked  Dubbleigh. 

“Not  exactly.”  said  Binks.  “I  should  call  him  an 


NEARING  THE  FINISH 
She  had  just  said  yes. 

“ Heigho.”  he  sighed, 
wearily,  as  she  snuggled 
up  with  her  head  on  his 
manly  chest.  “ It  has 
been  a long  and  a hard 
race.” 

“ Yes,”  she  r e p 1 i e d, 
“ and  you  don’t  know  what  a comfort  it  is  to  me, 
Henry,  to  find  myself  on  my  last  lap.” 


“Such  a lovely  day,  Arthur!  Why  not  try  painting  outdoors?” 

“Can’t  you  understand,  Angeline,  I’m  trying  to  get  away  fro.m  nature?” 


THE  READY  REPLYER 

Being  a Treasury  of  Hepari’ee  in  Emuarrassino 
Moments  for  the  Otherwise  Unprepared 

(For  a (Icntlcman  Burglar  Caught  in  the  Bedroom  of 
a Billionaire  about  to  Start  for  the  Opera,  hold- 
ing a Pearl  Xeehlace  in  his  Right  Band.) 

Billionaire  (suddenly  entering  the  room,  irhich 
i^t  only  dimly  lighted)  : What  the  Dickens  are  you 
doing  here? 

Burglar  (suavely,  with  a polite  how):  Ah,  sir, 
with  what  singular  prevision  you  use  that  noble  name 
of  Dickens!  True,  you  have  used  it  in  an  ejaculatory 
fashion,  and  in  a purely  colloquial  sense,  but  how 
aptly  it  fits  at  a moment  when  ineptitude  would  have 
been  most  pardonable!  In  this  dim  light,  and  with 
this  mask  upon  my  face,  you  of  course  do  not  recog- 
nize me,  but,  now  that  you  have  surprised  me  in  so 
equivocal  a position,  it  is  only  proper  that  1 should 
confess  to  you  that  to  the  world  at  large  I am  known 
as  Harrison  Wintergreavos  Bumbleton,  author  of  those 
popular  novels  Squidge.  The  Third  Wife  of  Wallabout 
Watkins,  and  Kismet  the  Sultan's  Bride,  all  of  them 
favorably  known  to  the  trade  as  best  sellers,  alongside 
of  which  the  works  of  Shakesjicare,  Milton,  and  Moses 
sink  into  the  insignificant  realms  of  the  arrant  Plug. 
My  whole  life,  sir,  from  my  happy  boyhood  days  until 
this  dramatic  moment  has  been  devoted  to  the  limning 
of  life,  the  delineation  of  character,  and  the  analysis 
of  perplexing  problems  of  high  social  import.  My 
quest  is  truth.  Never  have  I stooped  to  pen  a line 
that  was  not  based  upon  the  results  of  my  own  obser- 
vation. By  day,  by  night,  even  as  did  Dickens,  to 
whom  you  have  so  impulsively  referred,  I have  sought 
the  real  and  the  true,  and  every  human  experience 
that  you  find  narrated  in  my  novels  you  may  rest 
assured  has  been  an  actual  experience  of  my  own  along 
the  precise  lines  therein  indicated.  Do  I wish  to  de- 
pict an  heroic  rescue  of  a drowning  maiden  from  the 
treacherous  waters  cf  the  sea?  I employ  a lady  to 
jump  into  the  seething  waters,  myself  plunge  in  after 
her.  save  her  from  her  fate,  and  on  the  emotions  de- 
rived from  that  perilous  act  base  the  psychological 
conclusions  which  my  romance  is  designed  to  set  forth. 
Do  I wish  to  po.'tray  the  sufferings  of  a man  over- 
whelmed by  debt  and  pursued  by  duns?  I never  rely 
on  my  imagination  in  setting  forth  the  details  of  his 
stress  of  mind.  I plunge  myself  deep  into  debt  with 
tailors,  jewelers,  and  restaurateurs,  and  from  the  con- 
sequent agitation  of  my  own  soul  with  all  the  fidelity 
of  my  pen  I draw  my  picture  of  that  style  of  human 
misery.  Analogous-  to  this  method  ■was  that  of 
Dickens — as  you  have  suggested.  He  drew  his  mar- 


my  effort  to  keep  myself  true  to  the  highest  standards 
of  realism  I have  teinnorarily  embarked  upon  a pro- 
fession which  I abhor,  but  which — 

(At  this  point  spring  upon  the  billionaire  and, 
after  gagging  him  and  shoving  him  under  the  bed, 
swallow  the  pearls,  put  on  his  fur  overcoat  and  silk 
hat,  and  walk  quietly  downstairs.  I^eave  by  the  front 
door  and,  jumping  into  his  waiting  automobile,  tell 
the  chauffeur  to  take  you  to  the  Grand  Central 
Station  as  fast  as  he  can;  take  the  first  train  to 
Chicago,  disembark  at  Albany,  and  return  by  the  night 
boat,  thereby  successfully  doubling  upon  and  covering 
your  trail.) 


THE  EVIDENCE 

“You  think  old  man  Watson  was  angry,  do  you?” 
said  Wiggles. 

“ You’d  have  thought  so  if  you’d  seen  the  profane 
look  he  gave  me.”  said  Walloper. 

“Profane  look?  What  cn  earth  is  a profane  look?” 
asked  Wiggles. 

“ Why — a sort  of  cursorv'  glance,”  said  Walloper. 
THE  PEACE-LOVER 

“You  believe  in  peace  at  any  cost,  do  you,  Jimp- 
8(in?”  said  Binks. 

“I  do.”  said  Jimpson.  “I  never  cherish  wrath.  If 
I have  a hatchet  of  any  kind  to  bury  I bury  it.  even 
though  the  only  place  I can  find  for  its  interment  i-s 
the  neck  of  mine  adversary.” 


THE  ILL  WIND 

"Hooray!”  cried  Bilkins.  joyously.  “Hooray  for 
tin*  sulfragettes.” 

“What  now?”  ask's!  Smilhers. 

“ Why,”  chortled  Bilkiiis.  “ they’ve  just  droppe4  g 

n 


exhumerist.  Most  of  his  merry  quips  have  been  ex- 
humed from  the  forgotten  reservoirs  of  the  defunct 
hitherto.” 


READY  FOR  THE  FRAY 
“ Who  do  you  suppose  that  man  was  who  just  went 
up  the  street  in  the  taxicab,  dre.ssed  in  a suit  of 
medieval  armor?”  asked  the  visitor  to  London. 
“Some  advertising  agent  for  a costume  company?” 

“No,”  said  the  policeman.  “That  was  the  Prime 
Minister  going  to  address  a suffragette  meeting,  sir. 
He  has  to  wear  scissor-proof  clothes.” 


AN  EFFECTIVE  PRESIDENT 
“Bosii!”  said  Mr.  Nervepop,  after  Mrs.  Nervepop 
had  expressed  the  wish  that  a woman  might  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  just  one  week.  “ What 
could  she  do?” 

“ What  <*ould  she  do?”  retorted  the  lady.  “ I tell 
you  this,  James,  that  if  I could  get  into  the  White 
House  with  a couple  of  good  Swedes  to  help  me  I’d 
do  more  in  a minute  than  any  President  we’ve  had  in 
twenty  years  with  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  his 
Cabinet  behind  him!” 


HER  BALLOT 

“ Wei.l,  my  love.”  said  Mr.  Dubbkins.  after  her  re- 
turn from  the  polls,  “ did  you  get  your  vote  at  last?” 

“ Yea,”  said  Mrs.  Dubbkins,  with  n,  happy  smile. 
“ There  it  is ! ” 

She  threw  the  ballot  upon  his  desk. 

“Why,”  said  Mr.  Dubbkins,  “didn’t  you  cast  it?” 
“Cast  it?”  retorted  Mrs.  Dubbkinw.  “Cast  it? 
You  don’t  suppose  for  a moment  that  now  that  I’ve 
got  it  I’m  going  bO|jlet. jgo.;.rtf .do  you?  Not  if  t 
know  invself — I’m  flavl*'  H frnincd,” 
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SPKAK  for  tlie  revival  of  an  ancient 
art,  an  art  unknown  to  Americans 
to-day.  Primeval  man  lived  by  it. 
Rome  conquered  the  w’orld  with  it. 
Ancient  peoples,  whose  very  names 
are  long  since  swallowed  in  the 
black  pit  of  oblivion,  found  great 
l»rotit  in  it.  The  art  is  still  prac- 
tised by  all  wild  tribes,  and  it  sur- 
vives to  a gr€*at  degree  among  the  people  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  lost  art  is  the  art  of  walking.  VVe  Americans 
do  not  walk.  We  take  the  railway  train,  the  trolley- 
car,  the  elevated  road,  the  subway,  the  automobile, 
the  elevator,  the  escalator,  the  moving  sidewalk — or, 
rather,  these  things  take  us — and  we  cheat  our  legs 
of  their  rightful  exercise.  At  this  point  I seem  to 
hear  an  interruption.  “Exercise  again!  Dang  ex- 
ercise! I tron’t  take  exercise!”  exclaims  the  tired 
American.  Very  well,  sir;  then  you  shall  take  pills 
or  a trip  to  Carlsbad  or  the  deadly  peril  of  a surgical 
operation — probably  all  three — if  you  won’t  take  ex- 
ercise. . . . Away  he  goes  in  a rage,  shuffling  off  to 
his  car.  Peace  be  unto  him,  poor  devil;  he  won’t  Imj 
with  us  long. 

Now  that  we  are  rid  of  the  peevish  interrupter,  let 
us  take  n calm  sun’ey  of  this  walking  proposition. 
Do  we  really  need  to  walk?  Reader,  if  vou  will  but 
have  the  patience  to  stay  to  the  end  of  this  screed 
and  then  can  truly  declare  that  you  need  no  walk, 
I will  humbly  promise  to  do  all  your  walking  for  you 
as  long  as  grass  grows  and  water  runs.  Let  me  make 
the  pace  of  the  nation,  and  I care  not  who  makes  its 
laws. 

But,  you  may  say,  here  is  one  who  is  quite  daft 
about  walking:  I liave  no  time  to  waste  on  such 
a bedlamite.  Haven’t  you,  though?  You’d  better  read 
on,  wisely  employ  your  time.  Suppose  I can  not  only 
prove  that  walking  is  a splendid  exercise  (I  would 
say  the  best  except  that  each  faddist  swears  his  own 
fad  is  the  best),  but  that  it  is  a spirited  game,  that 
it  is  far  more  entertaining  than  flj’ing  through  dust- 
clouds  in  an  automobile,  that  it  is  an  everlasting  source 
of  delight,  of  fascination,  of  joy,  fair  day  or  foul, 
from  bounding  youth  to  shuffling  age — then  will  you 
not  give  heed?  And  when  I add  that  it  will  make 
you  eat  like  Gargantua  and  sleep  like  a night-watch- 
man, will  you  not  attend?  It  is  really  a great  game; 
the  first  we  learn  and  the  last  we  lose':  let  us  go  to  it. 

Most  of  us  refuse  to  acknowledge  in  our  daily  habit 
what  we  owe  to  the  animal  man.  Though  we  be  wise 
as  Solomon,  or  mighty  as  Napoleon,  or  as  full  of  over- 
soul as  Shelley,  w'e  are  still  animals;  omnivorous  two- 
legged  animals  that  need  most  solicitous  care.  Though 
the  ego  be  the  ego  of  a superman,  yet  while  it  abides 
in  this  world  it  must  remain  encased  in  and  riding 
upon  its  animal  part.  Treat  the  animal  with  justice, 
and  he  carries  the  ego  bravely  to  think  high  thoughts 
and  do  great  deeds;  neglect  or  abuse  the  animal  man 
and  he  stumbles  and  pitches  his  ego  with  more  or 
less  torture  out  of  this  world.  There  is  no  escape. 
Feed  the  horse  in  idleness;  he  spoils.  Do  the  same 
with  the  higher  animal;  tlie  result  is  worse. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  walking?  Everything,  sir. 
M’alkiiig  is  the  safest,  surest,  best,  cheapest,  and  most 
excellent  way  of  exercising  the,  human  animal. 
Whether  he  live  in  the  most  congested  city  or  in 
the  most  desolate  wilderness,  the  means  is  alwavs 
at  hand. 


BY  WILLIAM  INGLIS 


RIDING  SHANKS’S  MARE 


T here,  Tve  done  it!  I am  no  sophisticated  rheto- 
rician, but  I l)ecame  inebriated  with  my  own  rea- 
soning, and  my  legs  ran  away  with  me  at  the  end 
of  the  last  paragraph.  It  was' a lowering,  gray,  early 
spring  morning.  I did  four  miles  along  Riverside 
Drive  in  fifty-five  minutes — a pleasant  jog  on  tin*  wet. 
slippery  ground.  What  a joy  it  was  to  throw  down 
the  tyrant  pen,  with  the  perpetual  challenge  of  a drop 
of  ink  on  the  point,  and  go  for  a brisk  ride  on  Shanks’s 
mare!  Time  there  was-v^v  little  or  I .^Iso  should 
)iave  circled  the  big  rj^ervfeir_in  CentnUr  f where 
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five  black  wild  ducks  swooped  past  me  in 
the  dusk  the 'ijlther  evening  and  settled 
on  the  water,  where  they  found  sanctu- 
ary for  the  night,  with  the  stars  of 
heaven  and  the  golden  lights  of  a myriad 
of  apartment-houses  winking  back  at 
them  from  the  inky  depths. 

Yet  in  the  meager  four  miles  along  the  Drive 
there  was  far  more  entertainment  and  fun  than  the 
tired  business  man  finds  in  his  stuffy  theat(‘r.  From 
the  hilltop  at  Grant’s  Tomb  I looked  north  along  the 
Hudson,  past  the  misty  gateway  between  the  Palisades 
and  Inwood,  and  far  off  into  infinity.  Wise  babies  by 
the  score  had  brought  their  nurs(*8  out  to  take  the 
air  and  have  a few  thousand  words  with  the  guardian 
police.  The  buses  and  motor-cars  rolled  north  and 
south  full  of  fat  and  foolish  folks,  fine  food  for  silent 


laughter  as  one  swings  along  twirling  a sprig  of  black- 
thorn. At  Eightieth  Street  a dainty  horseman — no; 
he  was  a mere  i»assenger — tlismounted  to  tighten  the 
girth.  When  he  tried  to  remount  the  good  bay  nmre 
regarded  his  efforts  solely  as  an  invitation  to  dance, 
and,  like  Willie  in  the  song,  she  waltzed  him  around 
again — rou-ound  and  rou-ound  and  round.  He  threw 
me  an  appealing  look,  but  I rememl)ered  doing  a 
similar  dance  with  a dejiraved  gray  mule  under  the 
rifles  of  eight  of  Pino  Guerra’s  sentinels  in  Cuba, 
while  black  buzzards  hovered  near  and  hoped  for  the 
best.  That  memory  settleil  the  dainty  |Mi.s8enger’s  fate. 
Let  him  stop  his  own  horse.  He  was  better  off. 

Half-way  home  I Is'came  aware  of  a greater  light 
in  the  sky  and  turned  and  looked  where  the  sun  ought 
to  Ik* — a little  past  the  meridian.  The  cloud-bank 
was  dissolving,  and  little  by  little  the  sun  himself 
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appeared ■*  ^ p^lg  silver  gliost  in  the  deep  mist, 

then  tlVorr  and  more  strength  and  the  silver 

slowly  growing  into  gold,  and  at  last  a great  fiery 
golden  ball  blazing  through  the  mist  upon  the  noble 
river  and  the  schooners  moored  along  the  shore — all 
as  if  the  spirit  of  Turner  had  kindly  come  to  paint- 
me  a picture. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  sober  discussion  of  the 
walking  proposition.  Few  readers  of  this  page  need 
any  introduction  to  Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  who  for 
many  years  has  directed  the  physical  culture  of  the 
students  at  Harvard  University.  I quote  from  a news- 
uaper  despatch  from  (’ambridge: 

“ ‘ Walk  and  get  w'ell.  Walk  regularly  and  keep 
well,’  said  Dr.  Sargent. 

“ Dr.  Sargent  has  .seen  many  thousands  of  men  in 
his  day;  has  tested  their  lung's,  hearts,  and  muscles; 
has  taken  measurements  of  their  biceps  and  everj' 
portion  of  their  botlics;  has  seen  men  grow  in  stature 
a.nd  strength  from  gymnasium  work;  has  followed  the 
physical  development  of  members  of  the  various  ath- 
letic teams  in  Harvard  for  more  than  a generation; 
has  trained  women  to  become  t<'achers  of  pliysical 
culture;  and  has  applied  the  tape  and  stethoscojK*  to  all 
the  pugili.stic  champions  and  strong  men  of  iiuKlern 
times,  and  vet.  standing  in  the  presence  of  a great 
collection  of  gymnastic  apparatus  he  announces  that 
the  greatest  health  producer  and  preserver  is  within 
the  grasp  of  every  living  person  w’ho  can  w'alk.” 

The  reason  for  this  high  praise  of  w-alking  is  not 
hard  to  understand.  Perfect  assimilation  of  food  and 
elimination  of  waste  by  the  bo<ly  go  on  only  when 
proper  physical  exercise  burns  out  the  right  amount 
of  tissue  each  day.  The  best  exercise,  not  only  l)ecause 
it  is  the  most  natural,  but  l)ecause  it  is  least  a|)t  to 
be  overdone,  is  walking.  There  is  no  temptation  for 
the  tired  man  to  “ play  just  one  more  set,”  as  in 
tennis,  or  go  a few  rounds  more,  as  in  boxing. 

How  should  the  walk  l)e  directed?  Very  simply — 
start  from  any  point  you  like  and  w-alk  home.  Always 
let  the  walk  end  at  home,  where  bath  and  dry  clotlies 
await  you.  Some  men  boast  that  they  walk  down  to 
business  every  day. 

Ugh ! 

Besides,  there  is  the  danger  of  catching  cold  as  one 
sits  around  in  moist  clothes.  And  if  the  clothes  are 
not  all  moist  the  man  is  no  walker,  but  a mere  mincing 
dawdler,  beneath  the  notice  of  lionest  folk.  Also  one 
should  never  stray  so  far  as  to  need  car  or  train  or 
boat  to  fetch  him  home.  Riding  in  any  conveyance 
while  hot,  damp,  and  tired  is  a strong  bid  for  pneu- 
monia or  lumbago. 

Put  on  old  clothes.  Carry  a jagged  blackthorn  to 
dissuade  strange  dogs  from  your  calves.  Wear  a 
flannel  shirt  and  a sweater  and  an  old  cap  or  soft 
wool  hat;  also  loose,  old  gloves.  Of  course,  you  may 
wear,  if  you  like,  dainty  tucked  shirts  of  madras  or 
percale;  but  these  lines  are  addres.sed  to  men.  Thick 
socks  of  natural  gray  wool  that  has  never  l)een  dyed 
are  the  best,  Edward  Payson  Weston  tells  me. 

“ I can’t  tell  you  who  makes  them,”  savs  Mr. 
Weston,  “ but  I always  recognize  them  at  siglit,  and 
I’ve  bought  them  all  over  the  country.  They  never 
cost  more  than  fifty  cents  a pair.” 

Mr.  Weston  ought  to  know  what’s  best.  He  is  the 
Weston  who  walked  recently  from  Portland,  Maine, 
to  Chicago,  when  he  was  seventy  years  old,  twenty- 
four  hours  faster  than  he  had  done  the  feat  when  he 
was  only  forty.  He  also  says  the  shoes  should  be 
laced,  of  medium  weight  of  sole,  broad  and  comfortable, 
with  broad,  flat  heels.  Shoes  that  are  too  loose  let 
the  foot  slide  to  and  fro  and  raise  blisters. 

It  is  well  to  have  the  front  of  the  shoe  loose,  the 
part  over  the  instep  snug  and  bracing,  and  the  part 
around  the  ankle  loose  enough  to  allow  free  play. 
That  is  the  advice  of  Mr.  Weston,  who  is  probably  the 
most  illustrious  walker  in  the  world;  also  the  ajdvice 
of  Dan  O’Leary,  whom  Wild  Jack  O’Marra  used  to 
call  “ the  grandest  pedestheralian  that  man  ever 
saw.” 

Are  we.  then,  to  become  Westons  and  O’Learj's? 
Far  from  it.  That  would  tax  our  meager  powers  too 
heavily.  But  we  shall  do  well  to  borrow  from  these 


masters  who  have  learned  by  experience  over  thou- 
sands of  miles  just  what  is  the  best  equipment  for 
the  game.  And,  by  the  way,  shoes  can  be  kept  snug 
over  the  instep  and  free  elsewhere  by  a very  simple 
expedient:  lace  them  very  closely  half-way;  there  tie 
a firm  square  knot,  then  lace  rather  loosely  up  to  the 
top. 

Now  to  the  walk,  always  remembering  that  whether 
in  towm  or  country  the  journey’s  end  must  be  at 
home,  or  at  least  at  a place  where  a bath  and  fresh 
clothing  are  to  Iw  had. 

The  important  question  now  arises — shall  the  walker 
'jro  single  or  in  company?  J'he  answer,  as  Sam  Weller 
would  say,  depends  upon  the  taste  and  fancy  of  tlie 
walker.  One  might  cite  a score  of  authorities  on 
either  side,  and  each  would  carry  conviction — if  the 


Shall  the  walker  go  single  or  in  company  ? 


reader  happened  to  l)e  already  of  his  mind.  What 
says  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  the  Master  of  Outdoors? 
Here  is  his  rule; 

“ A walking  tour  should  be  gone  upon  alone,  because 
freedom  is  of  the  es.sence;  because  you  should  be  able 
to  stop  and  go  on,  and  follow  this  way  or  that,  as 
the  freak  takes  you;  and  hecause  you  must  have  your 
own  pace  and  neither  trot  alongside  a champion 
walker  nor  mince  in  time  w-ith  a girl.  . . . There 
should  be  no  cackle  of  voices  at  your  elbow  to  jar 
on  the  meditative  silence  of  the  morning.  And  as 
long  as  a man  is  reasoning  he  cannot  surrender  him- 
self to  that  fine  intoxication  that  comes  of  much 
motion  in  the  open  air,  that  begins  in  a sort  of  dazzle 
and  sluggishness  of  the  brain  and  ends  in  a peace  that 
passes  comprehension.” 

True;  all  true;  every  word  truth.  And  yet  who 
would  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  companionship 
even  for  the  sake  of  that  fine  intoxication  that  comes 
of  much  motion  in  the  open  air?  Indeed,  he  need 
not  be  alone  to  feel  that;  and  I am  sure  that  all 
who  practice  fairly  long  walks,  or  rows,  or  rides,  or 
skating  journeys  will  easily  recall  instonces  of  the 
delightful  intoxication  R.  L.  S.  describes  that  have 


been  shared  with  friends.  It  seems  to  me  tliat  Steven- 
son was  one  who  loved  solitude  for  its  own  sake. 
Rightly,  too,  if  one  reflects  how  infinitely  more  enter- 
taining must  have  been  the  play  of  his  magic  fancy 
than  the  cackle  or  drone  of  voices  at  his  elbow',  though 
his  gentle  and  kingly  mind  w'ould  be  the  last  to  think 
.such  a thing.  He  really  states  his  case  in  The  Pavilion 
on  the  Links  (I  think  it  is)  when  he  says,  “I  w'as  a 
great  solitary  when  I was  yoting.”  The  vast  oj)en 
w'orld  spoke  to  him,  entertained  him.  Yet  (although 
I have  gone  so  far  as  to  walk  myself  almost  into 
collapse  in  order  to  scare  off  a bore)  I must  record 
my  humble  opinion  that  good  company  enhances  the 
delight  of  a w-alk  as  it  does  the  delight  of  a swim  or 
of  a good  meal.  Nothing  pleasant,  it  seems  to  me, 
can  l)e  done  well  alone.  Even  reading,  which  some 
might  think  a single-handed  pastime,  is  vastly  im- 
proved if  one  has  at  hand  a loyal  and  patient  friend 
to  whom  he  may  exclaim,  “Oh,  listen  to  tliis!”  and 
then  proceed  to  the  twofold  joy  of  the  savor  of  tlie 
author’s  thought  and  the  never-failing  fascination  of 
his  own  voice. 

But,  to  return  to  our  path,  do  we  really  need  to 
reason  as  we  go?  Friendly  chat,  or  a little  bantering, 
or  mutual  joy  in  the  humors  of  the  road,  are  w'onder- 
fully  entertaining  on  a walk.  If  one  must  perforce 
go  alone — which  happens  far  too  often  in  these  days 
of  flat-footed  drones,  and  their  Capuan  automobiles — 
then  the  mind  w'ill  devise  a thousand  amusing  pleas- 
antries to  while  aw’ay  the  hours.  The  first  mile  is 
always  a matter  of  keen  speculation.  The  walker 
asks  himself,  “How  am  I going  to-day?”  and,  being 
mindful  that  the  heart  must  not  be  rushed  and  that 
a slow  pace  at  the  beginning  is  the  best,  is  happy  to 
find  that  the  first  mile  is  done  in  fourteen  minutes. 
No  speed  in  that.  Champions  w'ouldn’t  waste  a sniff 
on  it.  Verj'  well,  then.  I.(et  them  save  their  sniffs. 
You  and  I.  friend  reader,  find  it  comfortable  going; 
neither  .a  crawd  nor  an  amble,  but  a fine,  exhilarating 
pace  ’that  warms  the  legs  like  wine  and  makes  the 
upper  chest  heave  high  over  the  deep  luxury  of  full 
breaths. 

It  is  good  fun  to  loaf  along  the  next  mile  or  two, 
and  then,  after  a few  moments’  rest,  to  try  a little 
bit  of  pace.  The  gravelly  path  around  the  big  reservoir 
in  Central  Park  is  not  bad  for  this.  It  measures  an 
even  mile  and  three-quarters,  and  is  broken  in  only 
tw’o  places,  by  the  falling  and  rising  steps  and  plazas 
of  stone,  at  the  gate-houses.  The  air  of  the  region 
is  especially  bracing,  for,  as  the  learned  Dr.  Girdner 
points  out,  it  is  re-enforcetl  by  great  quantities  of 
ozone  brought  down  from  the  Croton  uplands  in  the 
aqueduct  and  first  set  free  as  the  water  comes  bubbling 
and  swirling  into  the  reservoir. 

Moreover,  the  scene  is  inspiring.  Mike  Donovan 
and  Charley  Mitchell  and  Tom  Sharkey  and  many 
another  good  man  have  trained  for  battle  by  often 
running  its  length.  Here  the  rich  Andrew  Car- 
negie walks  his  prescribed  distance  in  the  season, 
and  Finley  Peter  Dunne,  the  genial  philosopher,  ham- 
mers out  ideas  to  the  crunching  notes  of  his  hw'ls. 

I like  to  do  the  distance  on  the  watch — 21  minutes; 
20  minutes;  19  ra.  20  s.,  etc, — as  the  luck  of  the  day 
may  have  it.  There  is  no  more  amusing  business 
than  to  do  a few  miles  here  and  there  “ on  the  watch,” 
as  the  athletes  say.  As  for  the  pictures  that  vaunt 
themselves  in  sky  and  woods  and  water  as  one  goes, 
I forbear  to  speak  lest  1 should  be  thought  a mad 
enthusiast.  In  a word,  any  man  who  is  not  a slave 
to  money  or  his  senses  can  derive  infinite  entertain- 
ment as  well  as  great  health  from  walking. 

And  after  the  journey  and  the  shower,  a half- 
hour’s  rest  and  a good  meal,  what  autocrat  would  not 
envy  the  walker?  Let  us  take  our  last  look  at  him 
through  the  eyes  of  Stevenson: 

“ If  the  day  be  fine  and  warm  there  is  nothing 
better  in  life  than  to  lounge  before  the  inn  door  in 
the  sunset,  or  lean  over  the  parapet  of  the  bridge 
to  watch  the  w'eeds  and  the  quick  fishes.  It  is  then, 
if  ever,  that  you  taste  Joviality  to  the  full  significance 
of  that  audacious  word.  Your  muscles  are  so  agreeably 
slack,  you  feel  so  clean  and  so  strong  and  so  idle,  that 
whether  you  move  or  sit  still,  whatever  you  do  is 
done  with  pride  and  a kingly  sort  of  pleasure.” 


LIFE’S  HERITAGE 


BY  BLAKENEY  GRAY 


When  so  a heavy  rod  shall  rise  to  smite  me. 

And  .sore  afflictions  come  to  sear  my  soul. 

And  complications  round  about,  affright  me. 

And  clouds  of  sorrow  from  all  sides  uproll; 

When  trial  waits  my  gaze  at  every  turning. 

And  chill  misunderstanding  greets  my  deed. 

And  spite  of  all  the  thirst  for  goo<l  that’s  burning 
Within  my  heart  finds  no  responsive  heed; 

When  sturdy  friends  I’ve  counted  on  are  wanting; 

When  enemies  rejoice  to  see  me  fall; 

And  in  my  troubled  spirit  gray  the  haunting 
Fears  of  a ruin  imminent  appal; 

When  all  my  days  are  days  of  ghx>m  and  sadness. 

And  where  was  light  no  hint  of  light  appears. 

And  every  hope  I hold  to  seems  but  madness. 

And  they  who  used  to  praise  now  turn  to  jeers; 


Still  in  my  breast,  despite  its  load  of  sorrow. 
Despite  the  pressure  of  o’erwhelming  care, 

I sense  the  thrilling  joy  of  a to-morrow 

Whose  dawn  shall  lighten  up  the  darkne.ss  there. 

I sense  a moment  nigh  when,  woe  ahating. 

I’ll  tread  the  path  that  leads  on  to  release. 

And  find  a cure  for  troubles  dire  awaiting 
Safe  in  the  everlasting  arms  of  Peace. 

For  Life  and  Love  so  close  are  interweaving 
That  none  can  live  and  yet  lie  portionless; 

And  days  must  come  with  hours  all  retrieving 
The  dreary  years  of  unfound  happiness; 

And  he  whose  share  of  Love  is  not  yet  ready. 
Whose  m'^sure  of  its  joy  is  yet  unknown. 

Need  only  keep  his  Faith  both  sure  and  steady 
To  come  sometime,  somewhere,  into  his  owti! 


SCIENCE  AND  POLAR  EXPLORATION 


HE  recent  professional  explorer  of 
the  arctic  or  antarctic  regions  has 
generally  contributed  little  or  noth- 
ing to  the  serious  advantage  of  sci- 
ence in  any  proportion  to  the  sacri- 
fice. 

There  are  many  things  to  be 
discovered  on  or  about  this  globe 
on  which  we  live.  Men  may  differ 
as  to  what  is  important  and  what  is  not  in  these 
discoveries,  but  the  most  valuable  result  to  be  hoped 
for  from  any  expedition  of  danger  to  human  life  is 
what  it  may  contribute  to  science  in  its  broadest 
sense.  The  lives  themselves  of  the  men  who  under- 
take these  expeditions  are  not  so  important  to  the 
cause  of  science.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  fate  of 
Scott  and  his  companions  W'as  very  terrible,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  these  men  were  brave  and 
went  through  great  physical  privation,  but  just  what 
the  success  of  the  Scott  expedition  would  have  meant 
to  science,  to  the  information  of  the  scientific  world, 
if  he  had  succeeded  is  (piestionable.  It  would  have 
meant  comparatively  little.  Scott  follow’ed  the  exact 
tracks  that  Shackleton  had  made  in  a previous  ex- 
pedition to  the  south  pole.  He  was  merely  pursuing 
the  plans  of  conservatism  in  his  intention  to  go  a 
few  miles  beyond  Shackleton ’s  record.  There  are  so 
many  things  in  the  Scott  expedition  that  are  inex- 
plicable from  the  standpoint  of  what  should  have 
been  done  that  we  must  not  attempt  to  judge  any- 
thing about  it  until  we  get  the  final  facts.  However, 
aside  from  the  human  element  of  disaster  in  the 
history  of  the  Scott  expedition,  little  has  Is'en  con- 
tributed to  science  by  its  work.  Nor,  if  Scott  had  Ix'cn 
successful,  would  anything  of  great  importance  have 
been  contributed  to  the  information  we  already  have. 

Scott's  Journey  Partly  Justified 
Of  course  the  journey  to  the  south  pole  was  to 
verify  our  suspicion  that  there  was  land  there.  That 
discovery  will  give  us  geographical  information  which 
will  ad(l  to  geological  science  by  justifying  a sci- 
entific theorj'  that  the  south  pole  or  the  antarctic 
region  was  at  some  time  joined  to  the  South  Ameri- 
can and  South  African  continents.  By  examining 
the  strata  and  the  fauna  of  this  land  at  the  south 
pole  we  should  l)e  able  to  decide  the  question.  In 
this  respect  both  Shackleton’s  and  Scott’s  expeditions 
to  the  south  pole  were  more  easily  justifiable  than 
any  dash  to  the  north  pole. 

Most  of  the  men  whose  names  have  been  glorified 
by  the  world  for  their  discoveries  in  the  great  ice 
regions  that  lie  north  and  south  on  the  world  have 
l)een  professionally  engaged  in  their  unselfish  work. 
Some  of  them,  if  not  all  of  them,  I am  sure  were 
perfectly  aware  that  they  would  make  no  great  dis- 
covery for  the  l>enefit  o^  scientific  men.  They  were 
quite  sure  also  that  their  fame  would  la*  established 
and  that  their  records  in  the  popular  history  of  their 
time  M-ould  make  history  for  them-selves.  The  ex- 
(lorer  is  a peculiar  type  of  man.  He  is  ambitious 
or  the  limelight.  The  contributions  which  are  al- 
ways at  hand  for  him  who  performs  heroic  deeds  ha\e 
a material  bearing  upon  his  choice  of  a career.  The 
man  who  jumps  off  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  becomes  an 
explorer  to  the  great  herd  of  humanity  from  which 
lie  leaps.  Every  one  wants  to  know  how  he  felt 
when  he  jumped,  how  he  suffered,  how  nearly  he  died, 
and  how  be  was  rescued.  All  this  makes  excellent 
reading-matter  and  is  eagerly  read.  No  one  cares 
very  much  whether,  by  jumping  off  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  the  man  has  done  anything  for  humanity 
or  for  science,  or  for  himself,  for  that  matter.  Now 
your  polar  explorer,  your  mountain-climber,  are  sel- 
dom accomplishing  more  for  science  than  the  man 
who  jumps  off  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

Peary  Taught  Science  Nothing  New 
Take  Peary’s  discovery  of  the  north  pole,  for  in- 
stance. Scientifically  it  was  not  at  all  necessary 
for  Peary  to  discover  the  pole,  which  it  is  assumed 
he  did.  It  had  lieen  discovered  by  science  long  before 
he  began  his  first  series  of  dashes.  We  knew  exactly 
where  the  north  pole  was  and  we  knew  that  there 
was  an  ocean  there.  Peary,  of  course,  verified  the 
fact  that  we  were  correct.  He  discovered  the  water 
at  the  north  pole,  and  he  thrilled  us  with  somewhat 
unverified  information  that  it  was  an  “ unfathom- 
able ” sea.  But  he  had  lost  his  sounding  instniments 
liefore  he  got  a chance  to  use  them  in  this  water. 
Without  desiring  to  criticize  any  individual  explorer, 
so  far  as  the  records  are  concerned  upon  which  an 
explorer’s  veracity  is  established,  they  can  be  manu- 
factured in  New  York  City  with  perfect  accuracy. 


BY  WILUAM  HALLCXZK 


I can  submit  a set  of  figures  representing  the  records 
of  an  expedition  to  the  north  pole  right  here  in  my 
office  which  will  be  absolutely  correct,  though  I have 
never  been  there.  Tiiis  fact  alone  proves  that  sci- 
ence has  a very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  surface 
of  this  earth,  and  that,  in  fact,  there  is  very  little 
left  on  it  to  discover.  Poor  Cook,  discredited  upon 
the  ground  that  his  figures  could  not  have  lieen  so 
accurate  if  he  had  olitaiiied  them  by  observation  in 
actual  proximity  to  the  north  pole,  may  have  been 
there,  after  all.  'I’here  is  no  such  thing  as  an  actual 
correct  barometric  measurement  of  the  height  of  a 
mountain,  for  instance,  liecausc  of  the  changes  which 
affect  the  delicate  measuring  instrument.  And  yet 
we  find  men  coming  back  from  mountains  they  have 
climbed,  telling  us  the  exact  numlier  of  feet  of  its 
height.  This  miestion  of  the  right  and  wrong  in- 
formation supplied  by  explorers  themselves  is  very 
confusing  to  the  simple  scientific  mind.  Peary',  for 
instance,  describeil  having  discovered  on  his  approach 
to  the  north  jiole  some  animal  tracks,  possibly  a fox’s, 
which  would  indicate  land  near  b\'.  beeax’ise  these 
animals  never  venture  very  far  away  from  land,  where 
they  must  find  food.  At  the  same  time.  Cook  de- 
scribes seeing  land,  for  which  he  was  afterward  ac- 
cused of  lieing  a faker.  Now  I do  not  know  but  what 
Cook  may  have  seen  the  land  which  Peary  suspected 
was  near  by,  in  which  event  Cook’s  claim  to  have 
reached  the  north  pole  might  lie  reconsidered.  As 
neither  of  them  determined  the  exact  geographical 
location  of  this  unknown  land,  however,  they  con- 
tributed little  to  science.  V\>  knew  that  the*  north 
pole  wa.s  op<*n  water;  we  W’cre  sufficiently  sure  of 
that  from  scientific  information  already  at  hand. 
'I'licre  was  no  great  excitement  among  scientists  to  get 
out  there  and  actually  look  at  the  ice.  But  the  scien- 
tific temperament  is  not  “dashing.” 

I have  often  listened  at  lectures  by  men  who  have 
climbed  dangerous  mountains.  Their  experiences,  as 
they  tell  them  iiicturesquely.  have  lieen  nair-raising; 
they  have  thrilled  me  as  they  w'ent  up  and  up  and 
up,  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  say.  about 
five  o’clock  in  the  afb^rnoon.  And  there  they'  left 
me.  Nothing  was  said  about  how  they  got  down 
that  night  in  the  dark.  The  return  trip  of  an  ex- 
plorer seems  to  have  no  signilicance.  Necessarily  the 
chief  concern  of  the  world  at  large  about  the  explorer 
is  anxiety  to  know  whether  he  has  reacheil  the  point 
he  started  to  explore,  which  is  very  often  of  no  inter- 
est at  all  to  science. 

Amundsen  the  Ideal  Explorer 

The  man  whom  I consider  an  explorer  with  the 
quiet,  scientific  temperament  best  adapted  to  the  si'rv- 
iee  of  his  work  is  Captain  Amundsen,  who  located 
the  north  magnetic  pole,  an  invaluable  contribution 
to  science.  While  it  was  generally  known  aliout  where 
the  magnetic  pole  should  1m*,  Captain  Amundsen’s  de- 
termination of  its  exact  location  will  enable  us  to  find 
out  w'hether  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  lines  of 
the  earth  move  in  unison  with  the  magnetic  pole,  or 
M’hether  the  magnetic  pole  is  stationary  when  these 
variations  occur.  Captain  Amundsen  dhl  this  very’ 
quietly,  without  any  previous  announcements  of  what 
he  was  going  to  do  or  how  he  was  going  to  do  it.  He 
just  fitted  out  his  expedition  quietly  and  went  at  his 
work  and  said  nothing  till  he  had  finished. 

Now  Amundsen  also  discovered  the  south  pole, 
which  has  recently  been  verified  by  the  finding  of 
his  records  by  members  of  the  Scott  exjiedition.  The 
manner  in  which  he  made  this  “ dash  ” to  the  south 
pole  described  exactly'  his  private  opinion  of  the  scien- 
tific unimportance  of  the  trip.  He  made  no  preliminary 
promises  to  contribute  anything  to  science  by  making 
this  expedition,  liecause  he  knew  there  w'ould  be  noth- 
ing to  contribute.  Nor  did  he.  announce  to  the  world 
the  forthcoming  heroism  of  his  proposition.  He  de- 
sired no  advance  glory  for  himself  and  little  after 
glory.  He  just  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
like  to  make  a little  side  trip  bv  a short  cut  to  the 
south  pole,  and  in  a sportsman-like  state  of  mind  he 
made  the  trip.  This  was  in  the  nature  of  a little 
recreation  after  the  long  concentrative  work  he  had 
accomplished  in  his  location  of  the  magnetic  jiole. 
Among  the  men  who  have  seen  pxt<>nsive  service  in 
the  arctic  and  antarctic  regions.  Captain  Amundsen 
has  had  less  to  say  about  the  privation  and  human 
risks  of  that  life  than  any'  of  his  contemporaries. 
His  schooling  with  one  of  the  most  sincere  of  arctic 
explorers,  Nansen,  seems  to  have  stood  him  in  giMid 
stead.  Doubtless  his  personal  sufferings  or  risks 
have  been  of  indifferent  importance  to  him  com- 
pared to  the  pleasure  of  a successful  scientific  obser- 
tion. 


Another  case  where  the  return  was  fortunately 
considerable  in  comparison  with  the  outlay  was  that 
of  StefAnsson.  But  in  proportion  as  it  was  not 
near  the  pole,  it  was  fraught  with  human  interest 
and  was  of  real  value.  In  proportion  as  it  was  not 
spectacular,  it  was  really  scientific.  The  addition  of 
a little  coast-line  in  a region  w-here  neither  man  nor 
animal  can  live  is  quite  different  from  a systematic 
study  of  a branch  of  tlie  human  race. 

Amundsen’s  plan  to  float  over  the  north  polar  sea 
will  be  far  more  important  to  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  than  anything  that  has  been  done 
recently  in  north  polar  discoveries.  If  I were  a 
younger  man  and  felt  free  to  make  the  journey,  noth- 
ing would  please  me  more  than  to  apply  for  the 
position  of  a scientist  with  Captain  Amundsen’s  pro- 
posed expedition,  but  1 must  admit  it  would  be  chiefly 
a junket  to  me. 

The  Youth  of  the  Race 

Tlie  student  of  geology  realizes  by  his  studies  that 
the  human  race  practically  only  arrived  on  the  earth 
yesterday.  The  destiny  of  human  life  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  earth  itself  is  rarely  imperilled  by  con- 
vulsions of  nature.  For  instance,  if  the  north  pole 
were  to  take  a notion  to  change  its  geographical 
position  and  occupy  Manhattan  Island,  there  would  be 
a great  immigration  of  people  from  New  York  and 
Canada  and  the  easU‘rn  states  to  the  south.  This 
shift  of  positions,  however,  w'ould  proliably  take  thou- 
sands of  years,  so  that  human  life  would  not  be  en- 
dangered, but  would  have  plenty  of  time  in  w'liich 
to  migrate  gradually.  1 mention  this  to  emphasize 
my  earlier  slatement  that  there  is  no  reason  to  lie- 
come  terribly  (*xcited  when  a few  men  and  dogs  reach 
an  un inhabit'd  jiart  of  the  world,  liecause  their  dis- 
covery will  consist  principally  of  their  own  courage 
and  endurance  or  perhaps  of*  some  prehistoric  skele- 
ton or  some  alien  off.spring  of  the  ages. 

The  work  that  men  like  Stanley  or  Livingstone 
have  done  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  human  race 
because  they  have  discovered  something  alnuit  our- 
selves. But  to  go  to  the  farthermost  end  of  the 
world  where  people  do  not  live  and  where  animals 
cannot  live  is  merely  a test  of  human  endurance, 
with  very  oft(*n  shocking  revelations  of  the  dangers 
and  sufferings  encountered.  When  men  undertake  to 
create  of  themselves  a separate  community  from  ail 
the  world,  such  as  these  polar  expeditions  ainouift 
to,  it  se<*m8  necessary  to  establish  a severe  military 
law  among  themselves.  The  shoi'king  revelations  of 
the  Clreely  expedition  are  a case  in  point.  The  shoot- 
ing of  a nu'iulier  of  a party  for  the  ultimate  relief 
of  the  rest  lM*comes  necessary  if,  through  jihysical 
incompetence,  he  liecoines  a burden  upon  the  rest  of 
the  party.  The  fitness  of  a man  for  human  endurance 
in  the  crisis  of  exposure  or  hunger  or  sickness  is  the 
only  requirement  of  these  exploring  expe(lition.s.  7’hey 
contribute  much  to  the  glory  of  those  men  w’ho  aspire 
to  scientific  distinction  perhaps,  but  the  scientific 
temperament  is  not  inclined  to  spectacular  heroism. 

Adventiu'c  a New  Form  of  Mania 

When  I read  about  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  climb- 
ing the  Himalaya  Mountains,  I wonder  if  adventure 
is  not  liecoming  a new  form  of  luxurious  mania. 
No  one  seems  to  care  very  much  to  examine  the  track- 
less miles  upon  miles  of  water  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
for  instance,  and  yet  there  are  some  interesting 
mysteries  to  lie  solved  there  for  science.  But  the 
professional  explorer  prefers  a far-off  place,  a trip 
with  all  expenses  paid  for  several  years,  if  iiossible, 
all  in  the  cause  of  science.  The  amount  of  money 
that  has  l»een  spent  and  the  number  of  lives  sacri- 
ficed in  these  polar  ex]>edition8  would  have  lieen 
much  better  devoted  to  more  normal  channels  of 
scientific  research.  Everything  that  concerns  the 
magnetic  currents  of  the*  earth,  in  which  there  is 
much  yet  to  discover,  would  be  of  invaluable  service 
to  science.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  axis 
of  the  earth  changes  or  that  it  is  subject  to  change, 
and  we  have  yet  made  little  discovery  by  which  we 
might  fon‘tell  these  phenomena.  Of  course  the  hu- 
man race  has  bwome  so  merged  into  one  great  family 
by  the  clliow  touch  which  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone have  made  that  the  report  which  comes  to  us 
of  the  disaster  to  the  Scott  expedition  makes  us  ve.rj’ 
pitiful  and  sad,  for  the  lives  of  those  who  have  gone 
and  for  those  who  are  left  behind.  If,  however,  we 
are  going  to  consider  the  deeds  of  explorers  who  per- 
sist in  discovering  places  for  (|uaai-scientific  reason,  we 
must  1m*  reasonable.  We  must  ask  whether  the  pit- 
tance of  scientific  contribution  is  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  the  toll  of  human  life. 


THE  ROSE 


BY  JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS 


T A^r  the  Rose,  the  promise  of  the  spring 
That  winter's  frtisty  cliains.  so  withering. 
Cannot  avail,  whab’er  their  power  lie. 

To  hold  the  soul  for  aye  in  slavery. 

A messenger  to  spirits  bowed  in  care. 

The  hojielcss  and  ojijircssed.  am  I.  and  rare 
Tin*  message  tliab'+^pread  throiigliont  the 
fJ.lold.fast  tliv  faiJi!  RidT^se  i,’ jdWiIivrtiand 


A messenger  of  love,  likewise,  am  T. 

T liold  the  kiss  of  t!ie  zephyr's  sigli; 

d'lie  loving  whisper  • ' 'ie  lireeze  that  tills 
The  lonely  heart  i I ii  s divincst  thrills! 

And  they  that,  jia*  n’lg  the  thorny  way, 
'iheir  fortunes  fal  ;■  ;n  evil  day. 
land — Desi>ite  my  Haunt  i-  . . they  call  me  good 

Because  my  fricn  . . -iieaks  brotherhood. 


The  glowing  colors  of  the  dawn  are  mine. 

'i'hc  gloried  hu<*s  of  .sunset  all  combine 

To  clotlie  me  in  a vestiturc  all  blent 

^\■ith  jicace  and  joy  and  rapture  and  content. 

And  when  tin*  fragrance  of  my  presence  si'eks 
The  spring  and  summer  air.  it  but  lM*8peaka 
The  ne«*d  of  all..-in  ■s.prrow  <j»f  , ip  mirth. 

The  everlasting  hAveltTlJ'ss' W ' the  earth! 

PENN  STATE 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  WEEK 

Mr.  James  Huneker’s  “ Pathos  of  Distance  ” 

BY  F.  M.  COLBY 


S a gorniaiidi/«T  of  books  and  a Sind- 
bad  of  i-inutional  adventure,  Mr. 
James  lluneker  is,  I suppose,  peer- 
less, and  any  eritieisin  that  I niaj' 
direct  a^inst  him  will  very  prob- 
ably have  its  source  in  envy.  To 
have  j^one  throuf'h  all  that  and  to 
remember  so  much  of  it — it  is  more 
than  any  man’s  fair  share.  George 
lim  that  he  did  not  believe  in  books, 
that  it  was  better  to  sit  on  a fence  in  the  sunshine 
tlian  bury  oneself  in  reading,  and  that  a half-dozen 
books  read  and  reread  sufliced  for  a lifetime.  George 
Moore  must  have  said  this  in  self-defense  after  a 
glimpse  at  Mr.  Huneker’s  table  of  contents.  And  it  is 
absurd  to  think  of  Mr.  Iluneker’s  burial  in  books.  He 
never  goes  down  under  them  as  do  the  learned  Thebans 
whose  minds  seem  wholly  flattened  by  the  Aveight.  He 
is,  rather,  a sort  of  book-furnace  of  excellent  draught. 


Moore  once  told  him  that  he  did  not  believe  in  books,  the  European  art  galleries ’in  “New  Prouienad’es  of  an 
thn*  I*  ivot  Unttnr  tr,  oif  a in  fiin  ciiinoi...,n  I mprcss ion ist,”  aiid  ciids  with  a very  exciting  survey 

of  New  York  architecture. 

“Ihe  master-builders!  They  are  of  our  city,  build- 
ing not  only  homes  for  humans,  but  dizzy  hives  for 
supermen — the  American  businessman  is  your  true 
superman  nowadays.” 

He  flouts  the  “ futile  intensity  ” of  New  York  life 


shudder' a^t  G,e''^lrnVr  “ Chi  vers  asserted  that  he.  Chivers.  was  the  ‘first 

snuuatr  tie  uoid,  and  your  genuine  artist  does  jioct  to  make  the  trochaic  rhvthm  exuress  an  elcLMac 
coL  mtter^sline  "if  temperament.’  It  has  be-  theme,  and  the  first  to  use  theTuphoni!.-  alliU*ration’- 
true  aftist  earSif  A '''«  Henton-and  gives  an  extract  of  his  own  to 

tnie  artist  can  get  along  without  it.  keeping  within  prove  his  statement.  It  is  niagnilicentlv  humorous 
the  sanctuary  of  his  soul  the  ideal  that  is  the  main-  though  seriously  meant  bv  the  poet- 
spring  of  ins  work.”  - i • 

ao  OKI?  when  broken  never  can  be  mended,  but 
must  ever 

Be  the  same  crushed  egg  forever,  so  shall  this  ilark 
heart  of  mine, 

M Inch  though  broken  is  still  breaking,  and  shall 
nevermore  cease  aching. 

For  the  sleep  which  has  no  waking — for  the  sleep 
which  now  is  thine,’  ” 


After  vigorous  chapters  on  American  pointers  and 
foreign  post-impressionists,  he  rambles  again  •through 
the  European  art  ealleripa  in  “ Pr.iiiian<i,i.,u  nf  a.. 


the  radiators,  say  his  enemies,  but  that  seems  a rather 
captious  criticism. 

In  this  book,  as  in  its  jiredecessors,  he  ranges  over 
all  creation.  He  is  the  same  eager,  restless,  beauty- 
gorging  person,  with  infinite  hosjiitality  of  mind.  He 
begins  with  a tale  of  V’illiers  de  I’lsle  Adam,  and  ends 
with  the  philosophy  of  Bergson.  He  lingers  during 
several  chapt<>r8  over  George  Moore,  of  whom  ap- 
jiarently  he  has  read  every  word,  and  whom  he  vastly 
admires  for  many  reason's,  and  not  least  because  he 
thumped  the  public  and  the  critics  and  his  fellow- 
writers.  and  was  pagan  enough  to  live  his  life — “as 
the  odious  phrase  goes  ” — and  wrote  things  that  shock 
“that  ‘refined’  New  p]ngland  school  in  whose  veins 
slowly  courses  ink  and  ice-water.”  And  having  packed 
more  of  George  Moore  into  a few  pages  than  most 
people  could  get  into  a volume — including  biography, 
anecdote,  swift  and  very  skilful  summaries  of  several 
novels,  comparisons,  analysis,  and  appreciation — he 
dashes  into  the  t^le  of  his  meeting  with  Helena  von 
Hoenniges  in  New  York,  w'hieh  brings  him  to  the  story 
of  Lassalle  and  Meredith’s  Tragi-Comedians ; and 
thence  he  embarks  on  a long,  intimate,  and  most 
vivacious  discourse  of  Wagner,  including  things  that 
are  in  the  Autobiography  and  many  others  that  are 
loo  w’ieked  to  be  there,  and  developing  the  very  shock- 
ing thesis  that  without  sexual  promiscuity  there  can 
he  but  little  true  art  and  hardly  any  music — w'hose 
makers,  it  would  seem,  are  in  that  respect  closer  of 
kin  to  cats  than  to  canary-birds.  Here  Mr.  Huneker 
is  almost  too  rigorous.  One  would  gather  that  almost 
every  time  a composer  has  strayed  from  the  hearth, 
beautiful  music  has  resulted. 

“To  Avrite  a music  drama  like  ‘Tristan  und  Isolde.’ 
to  paint  in  its  tones  its  sAvirling  undertiiAV  of  passion 
and  guilt,  demands  a poet-comi)oser  who  must  feel 
first,  subjectively  at  least,  a tithe  of  the  sensations  he 
attempts  to  depict.  The  greatest  loA'c-story  in  the 
Avorld — for  it  is  more  complete  and  vaster  in  its  conse- 
quences than  the  unhappy  loves  of  Paolo  und  Fran- 
cesca— set  to  the  musical-dramatic  score,  is  Avhat 
Bichard  Wagner  accomplished  in  ‘Tristan  und  Isolde’ 

— and  to  acliicA’e  the  gigantic  task  he  underAvent  the 
tortures  of  an  unhappy  love  second  only  in  intensity 
to  his  music.  ...  It  may  haA-e  been  the  lesser  Wagner 
Avho  almost  disrupted  the  Wesendonck  household;  but 
Avhy  should  Ave  complain!  We  are  the  gainers.  HaA’e  cynical. 


^ As  a critic  he  is  the  most  thorough-going  of  impres- 
and  says  the  city  can  boast  no  dilettanti,  and  if  vou  ^''atole  France, 

wish  to  catch  a glimpse  of  vour  submerged  soul  you  ” ^.i  , strangely  group,  he 

1--—.*  ‘ ^ criticism  18  afU>r  all  only  a one-man 

forget  that  fact.  The 
' ism  and  mine  is  that 

- t necessarily  make  it 

lietter.  But  the  statement  is  avcM  to  keep  in  mind. 
If  you  disagree  Avith  me,  you  are  only  criticizing  my 
criticism.  But  by  the  same  token  i may  challenge 
yours.” 

He  discusses  William  James  under  the  title  of  “A 
Philosophy  for  Philistines,”  and  Bergson  as  “The 
Playboy  of  Western  Philosophy,”  and  he  smites  them 
both  with  many  flashing  sentences.  The  pragmatist 
is  an  apostle  of  indifference  compared  with  Avhom  the 
agnostic  is  a inugAvump. 

Ihe  agnostic^  hopelessly  dropped  his  hands  before 
the  riddles  of  life,  but  the  pragmatist  does  not  in- 
dulge in  such  a useless  gesture.  ...  He  is  too  sweet  to 
be  true.  It  tickles  the  vanity  of  the  man  of  the  multi- 
tude  w’ho  thus  believes  that  he  can  think  Avithout 
thinking.  . . . See,  says  the  pragmatist,  such  is  truth. 
A chameleon  ever  changing.  My  truth  may  not  be 
your  truth.  As  there  are  so  many  humans  on  the 
glolie,  so  arc  there  as  manv  truths.  Comforted,  the 
anxious  one  may  go  on  dry  land  to  rob.  kill,  or  out- 
rage if  his  conscience  says  him  yea.  But  he  is  then 
an  extreme  case.  He  has  criminal  instincts. 
VVith  such  rude  souls  Professor  James  does  not  deal. 
Why  should  he?  But — it  may  be  pragmatism  in  the 
end.” 

Like  many  others,  Mr.  Huneker  resents  the  notion  of 
James  that  “ the  true  is  only  the  expedient  in  our  Avay 
of  thinking,  just  as  the  right  is  only  the  expedient  in 
the  way  of  our  behaving.”  He  picks  out  this  and 
other  passages  of  James,  and  very  eleverlv  argues  that 
they  may  mean  too  little  or  too  much,  anil  that  judged 
by  the  pragmatist  test  itself  they  are  of  no  utility. 
Pragmatism,  he  says,  is  “ a species  of  sophistical  pick- 
lock  that  is  to  open  up  all  the  metaphysical  banks 
and  reveal  their  bankruptcy.”  He  does  not.  hoAvever, 
advance  any  serious  objections  that  James  himself 
has  not  foreseen.  James,  for  example,  declares  his 
idea  very  ancient.  Mr.  Huneker  says  it  dates  back  to 
the  hills.  James  declares  that  it  is  derived  from 
many  sources.  Mr.  Huneker  says  that  it  bears  on  it 
the  “ deadly  trail  of  eclecticism.”  A large  part  of  his 
e.'jsay  consists  in  dcA'eloping  picturesqudy  admissions 
Avhich  .James  has  already  made  without'  taking  note 
of  James’s  further  defensiA'e  arguments.  The  more 
valuable  part  is  that  in  which  Mr.  Huneker  propounds 
A’igorously  and  under  v-arious  forms  the  question. 
What  is  the  use  of  jiragmatism? 

“ What  special  call  is  there  to  tell  those  w-ho  seek 
the  truth  that  it  doesn’t  much  matter  for  practical 
jmrposes  Avliat  the  truth  is?  Here  is  your  invertebrate 


James  Huneker 
CRITIC,  NOVELIST,  MUSICIAN 


There  are  no  old  Avomen  to  be  t 


Ave  not  a precious  possession  in  ‘Tristan  und  Isolde’?  women  have  grown  young;  all  except  the  young 

That  is  the  pagan  vieAV,  not  the  ethical  one.”  AA-omen.” 

It  is  not  an  especially  pagan  vicAv;  it  is  quite  civil-  His  account  of  the  rearings  and  plungings  of  the  , - , - — v....... 

ized  and  common;  and  I am  not  complaining  of  Wag-  New-Yorker’s  intellect  makes  one  a bit  nervous,  and  attitude,  notwithstanding  its  lack  of  ‘reality, 
ner  in  the  least.  I complain  only  of  Mr.  Huneker  for  I Avonder  if  the  picture  is  not  a little  overdraAvn.  Philosophy,  he  says,  merely  sums  the  physiologic 

laying  doAvn  the  laAV  to  men  of  genius.  What  is  a Bven  as  to  merely  physical  rapidity  a number  of  states  of  the  particular  philosopher,  and  qu'otes  the 

genius  but  one  Avho  can  in  imagination  far  transcend  foreign  observers  have  recently  declared  their  disap-  definition  of  Mr.  Thomas,  “ the  hazards  of  my  diges- 

his  own  experience?  He  must  not  be  expected  to  par-  pointment.  They  have  said  the  people  did  not  rush  tion,”  So  far  as  results  go,  one  philosophy  is  as  good 

ticipate  in  all  that  he  describes.  To  require  him  to  about  nearly  so  Avildly  as  in  London,  Vienna,  and  a»  another,  and 

several  other  foreign  capitals.  Some  have  gone  so  far  “ Pragmatism  is  just  one  more  example  of  meta- 
as  to  say  that  the  proverbial  New  York  “ hustle  ” is  a physical  virtuosity  in  a Avorld  already  overburdened 
myth.  As  to  any  disturbing  activity  of  mind.  Mr.  with  metaphysics  and  the  common  plague  of  mental 
Huneker  has  but  to  look  inside  the  great  ma  jority  gymnastics  ” 

of  leading  citizens  or  almost  any  member  of  a respec-  In  a “Belated  Preface  to  Egoists”  he  jansAA-ers  cer- 
table  club,  and  he  Avill  be  greatly  reassured.  They  tain  critics  Avho  took  him  to  task  for  his  lack  of 
may  lie  buzzing  outAvardly.  but  inside  hardly  anything  “general  ideas.”  He  says  he  doubts  the  A’alue  of 
is  going  on.  I have  this  from  many  people  Avho  have  “ general  ideas.”  and  believes,  rather,  in  their  “ dis.so- 
jienetrated  into  the  interior  of  our  most  active  citizens,  ciation.”  He  gibes  at  the  demand  for  neat  classifica- 
No  speed  laws  are  required  for  their  intellects.  Neither  tion  of  Avriters  into  “ transition  periods  ” or  according 
politically  nor  artistically  is  the  pace  at  all  dangerous,  to  their  definitely  named  ingredients.  He  declares  for 
We  are  deeply  absorbed  in  the  “ timely  topic,”  AA-hich  is  the  philosophic  egoi.st8  and  the  mvstics.  Healthy- 
generally  a safe  preventive  of  our  thoughts;  our  memo-  minded  men  are  not  spiritual  path-finders.  Nietzsche 
ries  run  back  only  to  last  Aveek,  and  to-morrow’s  ncAi’s-  saAv  “ terrible  ” truths  that  he.  Avould  not  have  seen 
papers  Avill  surely  reinforce  our  inner  calm.  UiiAvrap  had  his  brain  remained  normal.  He  was  “mortally 
a NeAA'-Yorker’s  mind  from  the  many  sheets  of  news-  Avounded  ” in  spirit,  and  he  “registered  Avith  rectitude 
paper  that  infobl  it  and  you  AA-ill  often  find  it  an  his  symptoms.”  The  mystics,  he  says,  are  to  him 
o’oject  quite  familiar  and  unchanged;  it  often  seems  “the  sanest  folk  in  a world  full  of' futile  sounds.” 
a domestic  utensil,  no  more  exciting  than  a flatiron.  They  haA-e  vision,  and  for  that  reason  Avrito  Avith  more 
It  is  not  true  that  “ Avn  bolt  noAV  ideas  and  inA'eiit  neAV  precision  than  the  rationalists.  Nearly  all  the  men 
1.”  We  merely  put  them  on,  and,  whom  he  descrilied  in  his  book  Egoists  \vore  unhappy. 


requii 

commit  adultery  cA-ery  time  he  Avrites  about  it  is.  I 
think,  tyrannical.  Hoav  good  “ Tristan  Tind  Isolde” 
Avould  have  been  had  W’agner  not  disturlx-'d  the  piety 
of  any  hearthstone,  no  man  Avill  eA-er  knoAv. 

MoreoA-er,  in  the  chapter  on  “The  Artist  and  His 
Wife,”  Mr.  Huneker  is  cA-en  more  emphatic  on  the 
opposite  side.  As  to  sexual  irregularities,  he  argues, 
there  are  more  ‘‘  comets  and  shooting-stars  ” among 
the  second-rate  artists  than  among  the  best.  If  one 
felloAv  Avith  a “ spongy,  viscous  soul,”  with  nerves 
“ made  rotten  ” by  his  oAvn  conceit,  treats  his  Avife 
badl.v,  or  if  one  “ feather-headed  female,  aa-Iio  has  a 
singing  voice,  elopes  Avith  the  coachman,  the  Avorld 
shakes  its  head  and  Avaggishly  smiles.  Ah.  this  “ar- 
tistic temperament!”  And  he  adds  “Life  is  not  all 
lieer  and  skittles  even  for  the  favored  artist-soul, 
nor  is  art  a voluptuous  hothouse,”  and  presents  a long 
array  of  “ artistic  teinjieraments  ” that  liaA-c  been 
quite  tame  and  virtuous  under  the  marriage  bond. 
That  term  “ artistic  ternperaraent,”  by  the  AA-ay,  throAvs 
him  into  one  of  his  rages. 

“ Hawked  about  the  market-place,  instead  of  repos- 
ing in  the  holy  of  holies,  this  temperament  has  become 
a by-Avord.  Every  cony-catcher,  pugilist,  or  cocotte 
takes  refuge  behind  his  or  her  ‘art,’  It  is  a name  ac- 
cursed. When  the  tripe-sellers  of  literature  Avish  to 
rivet  upon  their  AA-ares  public  attention,  they  call  aloud: 
‘Oh,  my  artistic  temperament!’  If  an  unfortunate 
is  arrested,  she  is  generally  put  doAvn  on  the  jiolice- 
blotter  as  an  ‘ actress.’  If  a felloAV  and  his  Avife  tire 
of  too  much  bliss,  their  ‘ temperaments  ’ are  aired 
the  courts.  Worse  still,  JrfnTilrities  ’ are 


religions  eA-ery  season.”  , , , , ^ 

besides,  they  are  not  in  the  least  neAV,  but  seem  so  Those  who  returned  to  religion  seemed  happy.  " He 

[■nt.  He  does  urge,  hoAA'cver, 


just  because  Ave  have  forgotten  the  old  ones.  It  may 
be,  as  Mr.  Huneker  says,  that  “ you  can’t  lounge  in  a 
treeless  city.”  but  you  can  go  to  sleep  on  the  intellect 
of  almost  anv  aa-cII -dressed  felloAV-citizen  as  on  a 
feather-bed.  I do  not  belieA-e  the  accusation  that  the 
int'dlectiial  and  artistic  life  of  us  New-Yorkers  is 
impetiioiis. 

In  liis  chapter  on  “ BroAvaing  .\mong  My  Books  ” he 
ranges  as  usual  far  and  wide,  and  says  much  that  is 
keen  and  stimulating.  He  picks  up  many  amusing  out- 
of-the-AA'ay  things,  among  others  this  bit  from  Chivers: 
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does  not  press  this  argument.  He  does  urge,  

that  it  is  a wholesome  thing  “ to  retire  to  the  ‘ seven 
solitudes’  of  your  ivory  tower.” 

“ But  for  those  to  Avhom  the  Avorld  ih  a place  to 
collect  bric-il-brac,  stale  ‘ truths,’  reputations,  respect- 
ability, other  people’s  money,  and  eartli-Avorms.  the 
aphorism  of  Nietzsche  must  suffice  for  nn  epitaph: 
‘Some  souls  Avill  never  be  discovered  iinloss  they  be 
first  invented.’  ” 

W’ith  these  8omeAvha^jt'^|'‘*‘P|^3t|”fi'-"f*T‘^’‘  closes 
his  variegated  and  Acrv  ei!te#taii‘iing  aT)Iui»k>. 

PENN  STATE 


Hock 
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R»vtl\  "RAlStO  AND  LOWtWtO  TO  SHOW  TlOAl.  tFFCCTS 


The  United  States  Model  Experimental  Easin.  show- 
ing the  general  scheme  under  tchieh  the  \etc  York  pier 
problem  of  the  Hudson  Htver  teas  investigated. 


SLOW 


The  seetion  of  the  Hudson  River 
that  is  narrowest,  and  where  most  of 
the  big  liners  are  doeked  on  the  New 
York  side.  Ship  No.  I is  tearing  her 
slip  and  ship  No.  2 is  entering  hers. 
Each  of  these  vessels  is  t.OOO  feet  Umg. 
.t  and  It  are  piers  that  have  already 
been  temporarily  extended  beyond  the 
(iorernment  line:  U.  a pier  as  it 
would  be  if  lengthened  for  a ship 
t.OdO  feet  long.  This  is  the  portion 
of  the  rirer  that  was  reprodueed  on 
a small  .scale  in  the  U.  S.  Model  Ex- 


Illustrating  the  effect  upon  speed 
of  a tidal  current  when  the  width  of 
the  channel  raries.  Ulus  and  minus 
areas  may  be  produced  by  a vessel 
anchored  in  a strong  current,  or  a 
ship  moving  at  corresponding  speed 
wheti  the  tideway  is  slight.  These 
areas  of  different  lateral  pressures 
arc  the  prime  influenees  which  create 
what  is  now  termed  "suction  between 
ships.’*  The  relative  positions  in 
these  areas  of  neighboring  craft  ei- 
ther draw  them  together  or  repel 
them. 


p being  forced  to  keep 
siilc  of  a channel  bceav 
• vessel  following  and 
her.  The  plus  dislur^ 


SOLVING  NEW  YORK’S  PIER  PROBLEM 

BY  ROBERT  G.  SKERRETT 


OTTE  problem  of  accomnio<lating  our 
Inisy  river  traffic,  which  has  been 
afiitating  the  New  York  Harbor 
authorities  for  some  time,  has  been 
ingeniously  tackled  by  the  engineers 
of  the  United  States  Army. 

Most  of  the  big  steamers  engaged 
in  the  transatlantic  trade  which 
dock  on  the  New  York  side  of  the 
Hudson  River  have  their  piers  at  a point  where  the 
stream  is  narrowest.  The  dock  authorities  of  the 
metropolis  had  no  sooner  finished  the  building  of 
especially  long  piers  for  existing  steamships  than  the 
Olympic  and  the  Titanic  were  laid  down.  In  order  to 
make  proper  provision  for  the  bertliing  of  these  sea- 
going giants  it  became  necessary  to  extend  two  of  the 
piers  each  a hundred  feet  further  toward  the  middle 
of  the  river.  The  Secretary  of  War  specifically  stipu- 
lated that  these  extensions  should  be  merely  tem- 
porary— the  understanding  being  that  suitable  docks  of 
the  required  lengths  should  be  provided  for  perma- 
nently at  some  other  points  along  the  river  front. 
Such  has  not  been  done,  however,  and  bigger  ships  and 
longer  ones  must  soon  be  furnished  with  berths  within 
the  harbor.  Again  the  steamship  lines  asked  that 
piers  be  read)',  and  the  municipal  dock  officials  pro- 
posed extensions  to  the  existing  piers  facing  Castle 
Point. 

The  army  engineers  declined  to  agree  to  this,  and 
their  reasons  were  cogent.  These  governmental  ex- 
perts knew  that  various  encroachments  upon  the  river 
and  tidal  sweep  in  the  past  years  have  astonishingly 
increased  the  speed  of  the  current  passing  between 
Castle  Point  on  the  New  Jersey  side  and  the  Chelsea 
docks  of  New  York  City.  They  reasonably  believed 
that  any  further  choking  of  the  river’s  right  of  way 
would  augment  tidal  velocities  and  add  both  to  the 
difficulty  of  docking  big  liners  and  to  the  hazards  of 
navigation  for  the  numerous  craft  passing  hourly  up 
and  down  there.  You  must  know  that  when  the  ocean 
sends  the  flood  tide  inland  up  a river  it  arbitrarily 
fixes  the  volume  of  the  water  that  must  be  received. 
This  quantity  must  reach  its  equilibrium  of  distribu- 
tion within  the  hours  set  for  the  flood-tide  movement, 
and,  again,  when  the  sea  recedes,  the  ebb  flow,  plus 
increments  from  streams,  springs,  and  rainfall,  must 
move  oceanward  to  the  point  of  low  tide  within  the 
number  of  hours  established  by  nature’s  forces.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  volume  of  water  flowing  through  a re- 
stricted pathway  must  travel  at  a higher  speed  than 
where  the  right  of  way  is  wider  and  the  progress  more 
leisurely.  Whatever  man  does  to  interfere  with  the 
normal  movement  of  tidal  waters  invites  consequences 
for  which  he  must  pay. 

In  New  York  the  recent  increase  in  the  dimensions 
of  ocean  liners  has  reflexively  made  the  usual  channels 
shrink  by  comparison,  and  to  build  piers  of  requisite 
length  would  aggravate  these  circumstances.  The 
1,000-foot  steamship  is  probably  the  next  development. 


See  illustrations  and  diagrams  on  opposite  page. 

and  we  have  shown  just  what  would  happen  if  the 
])i(r8  were  lengtliened  at  the  narrow  part  of  the  river. 
We  also  picture  some  of  the  dangerous  conditions 
that  might  arise  when  one  or  more  of  these  great  ships 
are  entering  or  leaving  their  docks.  Drawing  a great 
deal  of  water,  they  constitute  temporary  obstructions 
to  the  normal  current  flow  which  would  set  up  serious 
di.sturbances,  and  one  of  the  momentary  effects  would 
be  a sudden  augmenting  of  the  tidal  velocities.  Where 
scores  of  lesser  craft  are  moving  in  the  same  waters 
these  abnormal  conditions  might  easily  endanger  both 
life  and  property  afloat. 

In  Job,  speaking  of  the  leviathan,  it  is  said,  “ lie 
maketh  the  deep  to  boil  like  a pot”;  and  such,  in 
truth,  is  what  tliese  modern  steel  monsters  of  the  sea 
also  do.  These  agitations  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water  are  far  more  powerful  and  of  wider  influence 
than  was  realized  until  of  late;  and  it  is  only  recently 
that  these  phenomena  have  been  investigated  scientific- 
ally. One  of  our  diagrams  illustrates  a 1,000-foot 
liner  passing  across  the  entrances  to  piers  at  which 
other  steamships  are  moored.  The  arrows  indicate 
graphically  the  alternate  repulsive  and  attractive 
forces  created  by  the  moving  vessel.  Two  actual  oc- 
currences will  serve  to  give  a better  conception  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  energ)’  at  play.  When  the  Titanic 
got  slowly  under  way  from  Iier  dock  at  Southampton, 
the  waters  following  after  her  induced  a current 
strong  enough  to  pull  the  15,000-ton  steamship  New 
York  away  from  her  moorings — snapping  the  heavy 
hempen  hawsers  as  if  they  were  twine.  Moving  on  a 
little  further,  the  Titanic  passed  a dock  at  which 
wreckers  were  working  upon  a sunken  barge.  The 
salvors  had  the  barge  gripped  in  big  loops  of  chain 
and  were  ready  to  lift  her.  After  the  Titanic  passed 
the  wreckers  started  their  hoisting,  only  to  discover 
that  the  barge  had  mysteriously  disappeared.  Divers, 
some  days  later,  discovered  the  lost  lighter  eight  hun- 
dred yards  off  and  directly  in  the  path  which  the 
Titanic  had  taken.  The  suction  induced  by  that 
mighty  outward-bound  liner  was  responsible. 

The*  army  engineers  were  familiar  with  these  inci- 
dents and  were,  therefore,  particularly  anxious  that 
the  interrelation  between  incoming  and  departing 
liners  and  near-by  piers  and  passing  shipping  should 
be  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  port  of  New 
York  before  deciding  finally  what  was  to  be  done. 
Accordingly,  Naval  Constructor  David  W.  Taylor,  col- 
laborating with  the  military  officials,  began  a series 
of  experiments  at  the  Model  Basin  in  Washington — 
the  tank,  pro  tern,  being  converted  upon  a reduced 
scale  into  a veritable  double  of  the  vexed  portion  of 
the  Hudson  River  with  its  flanking  piers.  A movable 
bottom  was  installed  which  could  be  raised  or  lowered 
to  suit  tidal  conditions  or  to  represent  the  different 
draughts  of  water  at  various  points  of  the  channelway. 
Between  the  piers  models  of  vessels  were  placed  and 
left  free  to  move  under  any  disturbing  influence. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Titanic,  the  force 


of  these  reactions  is  largely  exerted  below  the  surface 
of  the  water.  In  order  that  a visible  indication  of 
these  perturbations  might  be  had,  Naval-Constructor 
Taylor  moored  in  rows  little  buoys  to  which  were  at- 
tuclied  thin  rods  reaching  above  the  surface  of  the 
Basin.  As  the  towed  model  approached  these,  their 
movements  clearly  showed  the  direction  and  the  zones 
of  subsurface  agitations,  and  the  whole  history  of 
these  actions  could  be  successively  traced  with  strik- 
ing realism. 

Moving-picture  cameras  were  placed  at  convenient 
points,  and  records  were  made  of  each  run  of  the 
model  up  or  down  the  basin.  In  order  to  indicate 
exactly  where  the  carriage  was  at  every  instant  of  its 
travel,  a great  dial  was  arranged  showing  in  propor- 
tionate parts  the  total  length  of  the  run,  and  the 
moving  hand  traced  the  progress.  This  register 
guarded  against  any  deceptive  perspective  on  the  part 
of  the  cameras.  The  imaginary  or  model  liner  ad- 
vanced down  the  tank,  following  the  middle  of  the 
basin,  and  then  in  succeeding  runs  was  made  to  pass 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  ends  of  the  piers.  All  the 
while  the  cameras  were  taking  records  of  every  move- 
ment, not  only  of  the  subsurface  buoys,  but  of  the 
other  models  lying  between  the  docks. 

In  this  way  tlie  whole  story  of  every  one  of  the 
runs  was  graphically  caught,  and  what  would  other- 
wise have  been  far  too  complex  to  follow  was  perpetu- 
ated so  that  every  detail  could  afterward  be  studied 
and  analyzed  at  leisure.  These  runs  were  again  made 
with  the*  simulated  river  bottom  at  different  depths, 
so  that  it  might  be  learned  whether  or  not  the  zones 
of  disturbances  below  water  were  dangerously  or 
seriously  increased  at  low  tide.  Further,  the  models 
were  towed  at  a variety  of  speeds  representing  the 
double  effects  of  speed  on  the  ship’s  part  opposing  in- 
creased tidal  velocities.  Of  course  the  water  in  the 
tank  was  still — the  rate  at  which  the  model  was  towed 
answering  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  moving  liner 
and  the  tide  flowing  oppositely. 

In  order  to  make  these  comparisons  a guide  for  the 
future,  one  of  the  experimentel  models  towed  was  a 
reduced  representation  of  a liner  a thousand  feet  in 
length.  This  miniature  craft  was  put  through  all  of 
the  manoeuvers  which  she  would  naturally  have  to 
make  in  approaching  and  in  leaving  her  dock,  and 
her  influence  upon  other  models  in  the  fairway  of  the 
river,  and  the  degree  to  which  these  smaller  craft  were 
affected,  were  carefully  observed. 

The  net  result  of  the  series  of  tests  has  been  the  dis- 
posal of  a thoroughly  vexed  question  in  which  the 
harbor  authorities  of  New  York  and  the  army  engi- 
neers held  opposing  views.  1'he  growing  size  of  the 
ocean  liner  has  emphasized  the  need  of  greater  pre- 
cautions in  navigating  ships  in  confined  waters  and  in 
guarding  against  an  increase  of  the  hazards  within 
those  waters  by  further  narrowing  of  the  tidal  paths. 
The  wealth  of  data  obtained  will  have  its  value  in 
solving  the  port  problems  of  other  seacoast  cities. 


Kill  the  umpire!’ 


The  Indian  players  will  not  be  allowed 
to  carry  knives — the  umpires  object 


The  new  member,  just  ready  to  do  a 
little  “ sassin  ” at  a punk  decision 


A few  grand- 
stand plays 
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PARIS’S  “HAM  FAIR” 

A Singular  and  Amusing  Institution 
of  the  French  Capital 
By  J.  M.  MAGIE 

Imagine  a street  in  the  heart  of  Paris 
twice  as  Vide  as  Fifth  Avenue  and  as 
long  as  the  distance  between  Twenty-third 
and  Forty-second  streets.  Imagine,  also, 
tliat  in  the  center  of  the  street  there  is  a 
park  with  trees.  On  each  side  of  each 
tree  is  posted  a number,  which  marks  a 
booth,  and  this  succession  of  booths  is  the 
F?te  du  Jambon  of  Paris,  or,  as  the  Amer- 
ican says,  the  Ham  Fair. 

It  is  the  place  which  makes  one  under- 
stand why  Fourth  Avenue  exists,  and  why 
the  dealers  in  second-hand  articled  in  New 
York  are  able  to  own  motor-ears.  More 
articles  of  no  use  to  any  one  are  sold  here 
than  in  any  other  fair  which  has  come 
within  the  range  of  my  experience,  and  in 
no  place  can  be  found  greater  bargains. 

(Jo  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  some 
morning  in  the  week  preceding  Easter, 
and  walk  up  the  Boulevard  Richard  Le- 
noir as  far  as  the  Place  de  la  RCpublique. 
You  will  find  near  the  monument  which 
marks  the  spot  where  the  Bastille  stood 
many  fakirs  selling  mouth-washes,  dental 
]>aste8,  remedies  guaranteed  to  cure  all 
diseases;  roulette  wheels  which  benefit 
only  the  proprietors;  and  then  a long 
avenue  of  booths,  from  which  the  owners 
rush  out  w’ith  long  knives,  holding  on  the 
end  a mouthful  of  sausage,  ham,  or  goose- 
liver.  “ Goutez.  monsieur,  c'est  ires  fin.” 
Blutwurst,  head-cheese,  cervelat,  some  of 
them  in  tinfoil  cases,  are  hanging  or  laid 
on  plates,  and  descriptions  of  the  wares 
are  unrolled  on  large  wheels.  Grotesque 
figures  are  often  used  for  display. 

Though  called  the  F?te  du  Jambon,  the 
name  belies  the  fair.  It  is  possible  to  buy 
anything  from  a Louis  Quinze  toothbrush 
(second-hand)  to  priests’  vestments,  min- 
iatures, nails,  a rustv  file  without  a 
handle,  old  silver  snuff-boxes,  colored  en- 
gravings, false  teeth  (showing  signs  of 
hard  wear),  silver  and  silver  plate,  oil 
paintings,  furniture  of  every  description — 
all  are  for  sale.  The  only  things  which  I 
did  not  see  were  glass  eyes,  but  I have  no 
doubt  that  they  were  there.  Tobacco,  of 
course,  was  missing,  the  sale  of  an  article 
which  goes  by  that  name  being  a monopoly 
of  the  French  government. 

There  are  three  French  terms  which  the 
American  needs  to  make  purchases.  One 
is  Combien  pour  celdf”  another.  "‘(Test 
trap  cher,”  and  the  third  is  the  shrug, 
which  is  a matter  of  years.  These  are  for 
the  fair  only.  The  reply  to  the  first  ques- 
tion is  usually  about  twice  the  real  value; 
the  second  remark  brings  the  response, 
“ Combien  pour  rous,  monsieur?  Combien 
rous  donneriezf”  and  the  third  means  that 
the  matter  is  finished.  It  frequently  hap- 
pened that  my  French  of  Stratford-atie- 
Bow'e  was  detected,  or  the  English  which 
my  friends  used  was  overheard,  and  then 
the  reply  w’ould  be : “ Ce  n’est  pas  trop 
rher  pour  vous,  monsieur.” 

Six  row's  of  booths,  each  usually  about 
fourteen  feet  long  and  six  feet  deep, 
stretch  along  the  boulevard,  and  between 
these  canvas-sheltered  huts  a crowd  as 
large  as  that  in  the  department  - shop 
section  of  Sixth  Avenue  wanders  from 
morning  until  nightfall.  It  is  an  annoy- 
ing crowd  unless  one  treats  it  as  a joke, 
and  then  it  laughs  with  you,  because  it 
likes  to  laugh.  It  will  not  get  out  of  your 
w’ay;  it  will  push  you  out  of  its  way 
without  a “Pardon,  monsieur”;  but  it 
does  so  because  it  has  been  brought  up 
that  way,  and  because  it  would  seem 
strange  to  do  anything  else.  No  one 
seems  to  take  offense,  and  a smile  in  Paris 
goes  miles  farther  than  a frown. 

An  old  man,  wan,  eager  - eyed,  and 
shabby,  bends  over  a tray  filled  with  coins 
and  medals,  examining  each  piece — ^an  ex- 
pert, perhaps,  seeking  something  for  a 
wealthy  collector.  Near  by  sits  the  deal- 
er, a fat.  phlegmatic  Frenchwoman,  a 
drum  before  her.  On  it  lies  her  dijuener, 
and  in  an  open  trunk  beside  her  a dog 
shivers,  partly  from  cold  and  partly  from 
expectation  of  a share  in  the  meal. 

During  the  three  days  which  I spent  in 
wandering  up  and  down  between  the  tents 
my  purchases  were  as  follows:  a remark- 
ably well-designed  Sbeffield-plate  candle- 
stick, which  cost  seventy  cents;  a pewter 
coffee-pot  and  tea-pot,  both  hall-marked 
and  of  fine  shape,  though  showing  digns 
of  war,  for  which  I paid  a dollar;  and  a 
cashmere  shawl  of  very  old  pattern,  about 
sixteen  feet  by  eight,  torn  in  several 
places,  but  beautiful  in  color-effect  and 
desi^.  For  this  I paid  three  dollars.  To 
obtain  such  pieces  in  New  York  I would 
have  paid  about  $150,  and  at  an  antique 
shop  in  Paris  about  half  that  amount. 
One  of  my  friends  bought  an  old  Sheffleld- 
plate  warming-dish  for  forty  cents  and  ay, 
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antique  French  warming-pan  for  fifteen 
franca-  Another  member  of  our  party 

flicked  up  a half-dozen  old  pewter  spoons 
or  six  cents  each,  and  two  brass  sconces 
with  cut-glass  pendants,  which  looked  as 
if  they  had  come  from  an  old  chateau  of 
some  French  noble.  These  cost  $1.80. 

I.(et  no  one  go  to  the  Ham  Fair,  how- 
ever, who  either  does  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  the  real  pieces  and  their 
imitations,  or  who  has  not  a connoisseur 
to  guide  him.  He  will  be,  as  the  Ameri- 
cans say,  “ unmercifully  stuck.”  I would 
venture  to  say  that  one  out  of  a hundred 
thousand  articles  might  attract  one’s  at- 
tention, and  that  the  chances  were  either 
that  this  particular  article  would  be  an 
imitation,  or  that  it  would  be  damaged 
so  as  to  make  it  useless. 

The  real  bargains  are  to  be  found  in  the 
most  unexpected  places.  Out  of  a box  of 
iron  scraps  I picked  a button  three  inches 
in  diameter,  which,  after  being  washed, 
proved  to  be  silver  of  beautiful  design. 
An  artist  here  a year  ago  found  among  a 
heap  of  atrocious  paintings  one  which  he 
bought  for  a few  francs.  It  was  a Rous- 
seau and  a good  one. 

It  is  always  wise  for  Americans  who 
can  afford  to  wear  Paquin  gowns  to  take 
old  clothes  to  the  Ham  Fair,  and  to  speak 
the  language  which  Paragot  says  every 
Englishwoman  uses  and  nobody  under- 
stands. One  ought  never  to  pay  the  price 
asked.  The  dealers  take  delight  in  bar- 
gaining. A studio  - hanging,  for  which 
thirty -five  francs  was  demanded,  was 
bought  by  a member  of  our  party  for  fif- 
teen. 

Where  do  all  these  articles  come  from, 
and  why  are  they  so  cheap?  One  of  my 
acquaintances  tells  me  that  many  of  them 
have  been  stolen,  that  many  are  the  result 
of  forced  sales  of  country  estates  and  have 
found  their  way  to  Paris  by  natural  at- 
traction, and  that  the  others  are  things 
which  no  one  wants. 

There  is  a pathos  over  it  all.  Noble 
old  warming-pans,  with  escutcheons  worn 
and  dim;  rare  snuff-hoxes  that  seem  to 
breathe  silent  regret  of  better  days;  state- 
ly sconces  with  crystal  gently  reflecting 
the  sunshine  of  to-day — all  mingled  with 
the  riffraff  of  the  gutter.  It  may  make 
one  think  of  the  France  of  long  ago.  witl> 
its  proud  aristocracy,  and  the  scenes  of 
bloodshed  which  marked  the  downfall  of 
the  empire.  Each  long  Moorish  gun. 
Malayan  T<ris,  or  Spanish  stiletto  could 
doubtless  tell  a story  of  sudden  death. 
It  is  a thing  to  start  one’s  dreams  and 
to  make  one  wish  that  some  of  these 
hidden  stories  might  lie  known.  They  are 
gone  now — lost  to  us,  who  can  only  faintly 
catch  the  gleam  of  an  unknown  past  and 
ponder  over  the  things  that  are. 


Gems  from  the  Tombs 

Of  the  making  of  curious  epitaphs  there 
is  no  end.  A recent  traveler  in  the  Forest 
of  Dean,  in  England,  Mr.  Arthur  0.  Cooke, 
has  discovered  this  one  to  the  memory  of 
a young  man  named  Yem: 

As  I was  riding  on  the  road. 

Not  know’ing  what  was  coming, 

A Bull  that  was  loggered  and  pressed. 
After  me  came  a-running. 

He  with  his  logger  did  me  strike. 

He  being  sore  offended, 

I from  my  horse  was  forced  to  fall. 
And  thus  my  days  were  ended. 

“ Logger,”  it  may  be  noted,  is  a block 
of  wood  attached  to  an  animal  to  prevent 
it  breaking  through  hedges;  such  may  be 
often  seen  worn  round  the  neck  of  an 
old  ewe.  There  seems  a fairly  obvious 
connection  with  “ loggerhead.” 

In  the  old  Norman  churchyard  at  Har- 
row-on-the-Hi  11,  England,  a stone  has  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  William  Port, 
who  was  fatally  injured  in  a railway  ac- 
cident, in  1847.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
commuter,  as  witness  these  lines: 

Bright  rose  the  morn,  and  vigorous  rose 
poor  Port. 

Gay  on  the  train  he  used  his  wonted 
sport. 

Ere  noon  arrived  a mangled  form  they 
bore. 

With  pain  distracted  and  o’erwhelmed 
with  gore. 

Ere  evening  came  to  close  the  fatal  day 
A mutilated  corpse  the  sufferer  lay. 


How  Fish  Are  Drowned 

, Fabadoxical  as  ilT  may  seem,  flsh  have 
l»een  drO^ed,  just  as  human  beings  have 
been  smothered  by  a too  great  pressure  of 
air.  One  experiment  consisted  in  putting 
flsh  into  seltzer  water,  which  brought 
’lOut  death  by  suffocation.  If  a living 
id -healthy  fish  be  put  into  water  recentlv 
[M,  from  which  have  been  driven  all 
ises  ordinarily  present  in  distilled 
’wa  -.er,  the  fish  dies  in  the  same  way. 
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Your  car  can’t  skid 


if  you  ride  on 


.Diamond 

Safety  Tread 

(Squeegee)  Tires 

Won’t  slip — Won’t  slide 
Won’t  skid — They  grip 


So  this  time  buy  Diamond  Vitalized  Rubber 
Tires  with  the  Safety  Tread— you  can  get 
them  to  fit  your  rims  at  any  of  the 


Coldwell  Lawn  Mowers 

HAND,  HORSE  AND  MOTOR 

are  to  be  used  exclusively  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position, at  San  Francisco,  in  1915 

The  managers  of  this  great  exposition  wish  to 
show  the  world  the  best  that  America  can  produce 
in  every  line. 

In  the  Lawn  Mower  line  they  choose  the 
COLDWELL  Mowers  from  all  the  rest. 

So,  in  previous  years,  did  the  managers  of  the 
Big  Fairs  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Buffalo  and  elsewhere. 

Nb  other  Lawn  Mower  on  the  market  has  ever 
received  such  high  and  consistent  endorsement. 

''Always  use  the  BEST.  The  BEST  is  the  cheapest. 

Coldwell  Lawn  Mowers  are  the  BEST.** 

Made  in  150  different  styles  and  sizes  to  suit  every 
need.  Ask  about  our  patent  Demountable  Cutters  for 
Horse  and  Hand 
Mowers.  Full 
description  on 
request,  with  free 
booklet  on  the 
practical  Care  of 
Lawns.  Write 
today. 


DemountahU  Horse  Mower 


COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  NEWBORGH^N^Y.al  from  Chicago 


FINANCE 


BY  FRANKUN  ESCHER 
Awaiting  Investment 

CONTRARY  TO  THE  GENERAL  IDEA.  ACCUMULATED  CAPITAL  IN  LARGE  AMOUNT  IS  AVAILABLE  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  OF  SECURITIES 


fjHE  price  of  a thing  is  its  value  ex- 
► pressed  in  terms  of  money.  How 
, much  money  there  is  to  buy  it  with 
) has  a big  bearing  on  the  price  of 
/ anything.  A copper  mine  dis- 
, covered  by  a castaway  on  a desert 
island,  for  instance,  would  have 
just  as  much  value  as  a copper 
' mine  anywhere  else,  but  would  have 
no  price  at  all.  What  largely  determines  the  price  of 
a thing,  in  other  words,  is  the  supply  of  money 
applicable  to  its  purchase.  A handsome  ostrich  plume 
in  a little  village  on  the  South-African  veldt  might  be 
worth  so-and-so-much.  The  same  feather  in  a Fifth 
Avenue  show  window,  with  the  potential  buying- 
power  of  a large  number  of  wealthy  persons  focused 
upon  it,  would  command  a price  j^rnaps  ten  times 
as  great. 

The  foregoing  reflection  is  inspired  by  the  current 
discussion  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  available  for 
investment.  A question  for  theoreticians?  Hardly 
that,  when  you  come  to  consider  how  important  an 
influence  on  price  is  the  available  money  supply.  Is 
there  a large  amount  of  money  awaiting  what  its 
owners  consider  a favorable  opportunity  for  invest- 
ment in  stocks  and  bonds,  or  is  the  country’s  surplus 
tied  up  so  that  it  cannot  be  used?  Answer  that  and 
you  go  a long  way  toward  answering  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  present  is  a time  to  buy  securities  or 
to  leave  the  market  alone. 

That  the  opinion  that  there  is  an  out-and-out  short- 
age of  investment  capital  has  gained  wide  currency  is 
anything  but  surprising.  Day  after  day  the  bond- 
market  has  been  registering  the  lowest  prices  in  years, 
offering  the  most  attractive  investment  opportunities 
without  arousing  the  slightest  interest  among  buyers 
of  bonds.  Day  after  day  the  stock-market  has  been 
declining  to  new  low  levels,  unchecked  by  the  slightest 
disposition  on  the  part  of  investors  to  take  stocks 
out  of  the  market  and  lock  them  away.  Is  it  any  won- 
der, under  the  circumstances,  that  a good  many  people 
have  coibe  to  believe  that  the  real  trouble  is  that 
there  simply  isn’t  any  investment  capital  available 
for  the  purchase  of  eecurities? 

First  and  foremost  of  the  arguments  advanced  in 
support  of  this  contention  is  that  the  extravagance  of 
the  past  few  years  has  prevented  the  accumulation  of 
any  considerable  amount  of  money  in  investors*  hands. 
The  aiutomobile  alone,  it  is  pointed  out,  has  during 
the  past  few  years  absorbed  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  which  would  otherwise  not  have  been  spent 
but  invested.  The  whole  standard  of  living  has  been 
raised,  things  Avhich  onlj^  a few  years  ago  were  con- 
sidered luxuries  now  being  accounted  necessities  and 
being  bought  by  everybody.  Look  at  the  things  adver- 
tised in  the  low-priced  magazines,  runs  the  argument, 
tlie  things  being  bought  by  the  great  rank  and  file  of 
peopje,  and  then  try  to  figure  how  there  can  be  any- 
thing saved  out  of  the  average  income.  We  are  going 
through  a period  of  national  extravagance.  The 
whole  spirit  of  the  times  is  to  spend  and  not  to  save. 
How  under  the  circumstances,  it  is  asked,  can  there 
he  any  very  considerable  fund  of  accumulated  capital 
available  for  investment? 

On  the  indictment  of  extravagance  the  nation 
stands  convicted.  More  money  has  been  spent  for 
luxuries  during  the  past  couple  of  years  than  during 
any  similar  period  in  our  history.  Granted.  But — 
and  this  with  a capital  B — does  it  follow  that  because 
we  have  been  spending  money  for  automobiles  and 
talking  machines  and  self-playing  pianos  and  other 
luxuries,  we  have  been  saving  nothing?  Take  the 
case  of  your  friend  Smith  who  recently  bought  a car. 
You  knew  he  was  doing  pretty  well,  but  his  purchase 
of  a car  surprised  you;  very  likely  you  have  him 
down  in  your  mind  as  one  of  those  who  have  “ spent 
their  last  cent”  in  this  latest  form  of  extravagance. 
But  are  vou  quite  sure  that  your  friend,  in  buying  a 
car,  has  "^done  something  extravagant  or  even  uncon- 
servative? " " * 

making 

good  vet,..,,  ...  — --0--  - , „ 

cussing  Smith’s  latest  folly  with  his  friends  to  offer 
to  bet  that  he  “ had  to  mortgage  his  house  to  do  it. 
But  after  all,  may  it  not  be  that  Smith  knew  what 
he  was  about  when  he  bought  his  car?  that  his  in- 
come warranted  it?— that  even  after  its  purcha^  he 
mav  have  had  a snug  little  sum  to  tuck  away?  Such 
things  have  been  known  to  happen.  After  a couple  of 
years  of  good  business  such  as  we  have  had  since  the 
middle  of  1911  they  do  happen  and  in  thousands  of 
cases. 

No,  it  is  by  no  means  said  that  because  a lot  of 
money  is  being  spent  on  automobiles  and  other  luxuries 
iiotliing  is  being  saved.  Quite  the  contrary.  Such  a 
spcndiiig  power  as  this  country  has  shown  during  the 
jiiiHt  two  years  reflects  substantial  business  profits,  and 
wiieiiever  business  profits  are  substantial  a large 
amount  of  money  is  bound  to  be  saved.  To  say  that 
the  country  as  a whole  has  been  extravagant  during 
the  past  two  years  is  by  no  means  to  say  that  every- 
liody  in  it  has  been  extravagant.  Thousands  and 
tliousands  of  jieople  who  have  made  money  out  of  their 
various  businesses  have  spent  not  one  cent  more  than 
if  automobiles  and  the  other  luxuries  had  never  been 
1 1 card  of. 

Extravagance  has  cut  into  the  surplus  saved  and 
availal)le  for  investment — that  seems  to  be  a fair 
statenunt  of  tlu*  case.  There  has  been  less  money 
aeeiumilated  in  investors’  hands  than  there  would 
liave  been  had  tliis  wave  of  extravagance  not  swept 
the  country,  but  at  UwA  the  amount  i^  large.  Busi- 
ness has  been  actiif^d  people  In^elumfle  money. 

jhaveLpei^^tl  id  tl  ^ave 


r,  has  done  something  extravagant  or  even  uncon- 
rvative?  Do  you  really  know  what  Smith  has  been 
aking  out  of  his  business  during  this  past  couple  of 
lod  years?  It  is  the  right  thing,  of  course,  in  dis- 


not.  Making  full  allow'ance  for  the  money  so  freely 
spent  on  all  kinds  of  luxuries  during  the  past  couple 
of  years,  there  has  been  accumulated  a fund  whicli 
runs  into  big  figures. 

Where  has  this  money  gone?  Into  securities?  Cer- 
tainly not  there,  any  one  in  touch  with  the  bond  and 
share  markets  will  testify.  Into  real  estate?  To 
some  little  extent,  up  to  the  middle  of  last  year,  but, 
since  then,  not  on  any  considerable  scale.  How,  then, 
about  investment  of  these  funds  in  fixed  forms — ^liave 
they  been  put  back  into  the  business,  tied  up,  so  to 
speak,  in  “bricks  and  mortar”?  Probably  not,  to 
any  very  great  extent,  though  that  necessarily  must 
be  a matter  of  opinion.  In  the  Middle  West,  perhaps, 
where  business  prospects  have  been  so  favorably  re- 
garded, merchants  and  manufacturers  have  to  a cer- 
tain degree  been  using  accumulated  profits  to  enlarge 
their  plants  and  increase  their  capacitj'.  But  by  no 
means  can  such  a movement  be  said  to  have  been 
general.  As  a matter  of  fact,  w'hile  business  pretty 
much  the  country  over  has  la*en  good  for  the  past  two 
years,  during  tlie  first  half  of  that  period  we  were 
entering  the  penumbra  of  tariff  revision  and,  during 
its  second  half,  radical  revision  was  a certainty. 
What  was  the  consequence?  That  manufacturers  as 
a whole,  thankful  though  they  were  for  the  good 
business  th.ey  w’ere  enjoying,  went  very  cautiously  in 
the  matter  of  extending  capacity.  In  plenty  of  oases 
small  plants  have  been  enlarged,  but  the  last  annual 
reports  of  most  of  the  big  industrial  companies  show 
rather  a disposition  to  let  free  working-capital  in- 
crease than  to  enlarge  property  investment.  Taking 
it  all  in  all,  the  past  year  or  two  have  not  seen  any 
very  great  amount  of  accumulated  business  profits 
put  back  into  “ bricks  and  mortar.” 

For  several  years  past  the  country  has  made 
money — a good  deal  more  money  than  it  has  spent, 
even  with  all  the  extravagance  that  has  been  going 
on.  Where  is  this  surplus?  In  the  banks.  Take  the 
Comptroller’s  statements  of  national-bank  condition 
since  the  middle  of  1911  and  note  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  deposits.  With  the  same  degree  of  plausi- 
bility with  which  it  can  be  argued  that  the  chicken 
came  before  the  egg  it  can  be  argued  that  deposits 
are  created  by  loans;  but  to  most  people  who  look  at 
things  in  a straightforward  way  it  is  evident  that  if 
there  are  several  hundred  million  dollars  of  deposits 
in  the  banks  which  weren’t  there  two  years  ago,  they 
must  have  been  put  there  from  the  outside.  By 
whom?  By  the  people,  of  course,  who  have  been 
making  more  money  than  they  have  been  spending. 
They  haven’t  been  putting  the  money  into  securities. 
They  haven’t  been  putting  it  into  real  estate.  Thejr 
haven’t  been  putting  it  back  into  their  various  busi- 
nesses. What  they  hare  been  doing  is  simply  to  throw 
the  money  into  the  bank,  awaiting  what  they  con- 
sider a more  favorable  opportunity  for  investment. 

Is  there  ‘any  doubt  that  this  is  so?  Go  down  into 
Wall  Street  and  ask  any  investment  dealer  you  hap- 
pen to  know  whether  his  clients  are  in  a position  to 
buy  securities  if  they  cared  to  do  so.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  he  will  tell  you  that  they  are;  that  the 
xininvested  balances  they  are  carrying  with  him  are 
larger  than  they  have  been  for  a long  time  past. 
People  don’t  want  to  buy  bonds  and  are  afraid  to  buy 
stocks,  you  will  be  told,  but  by  no  means  is  that  be- 
cause they  haven’t  got  the  money.  They  have  the 
money,  all  right,  but  they  don’t  want  to  invest  it. 
What  they  want  is  to  have  it  available  in  the  bank, 
where,  when  the  opportunity  they  are  waiting  for 
comes  along,  they  can  get  it  at  a moment’s  notice. 

The  money  is  there;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
The  next  question  is  as  to  whether  it  is  being  held  by 
the  banks  in  such  shape  that  when  its  owners  want  it 
back  for  the  purpose  of  investing  it  in  securities,  it 
will  be  quicklv  available. 

Call  money— that  is  to  say,  money  of  which  the 
lender  can  demand  repayment  at  any  time  is  loan- 
ing at  present  at  less  than  three  per  cent.  If^  a 
merchant  wants  to  borrow  money  on  his  “ paper  ”— 
that  is  to  sav,  if  he  asks  the  bank  to  tie  up  funds  for 
three  or  four  months— he  has  to  pay  six  per  cent. 
'J’his  contrast  is  simply  one  of  the  many  things  which 
show  how  anxious  are  the  banks  to  keep  their  deposits 
in  liquid  shape.  No  one  knows  better  than  the  banks 
themselves  that  the  big  deposits  they  at  present  hold 
are  merely  temporary,  and  that  almost  at  any  time 
they  mav  be  asked  to  pay  them  back. 

A further  indication  of  the  same  thing  is  in  the  ex- 
ceedingly high  rates  which  the  corporations  are  having 
to  pav  for  money.  Just  recently  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco  Railroad  sold  three  million  dollars 
worth  of  its  general  lien  bonds  in  order  to  raise  neces- 
sary cash.  How  much  was  paid  for  the  money?  No 
less  than  seven  and  a half  per  cent.  But  that,  it  is 
lierliaps  objected.  WTis  for  money  running  over  a term 
of  years.  Very-true,  but  if  the  money  had  been  bor- 
rowed,  say.  for  a period  of  only  a year,  at  how  much 
lower  a rate  could  it  have  been  secured?  New  York 
Central  not  long  ago  borrowed  tmi  million  dollars 
on  its  one-year  notes  and  was  forced  to  pav  close  to 
six  per  cent,  for  the  money.  Mi.ss(,,'ri.  Kansas  & 
Texas  has  just  sold  to  its  bankers  an  'ssue  of  two- 
vear  seeur*  d notes  at  such  a price  as  makes  it  possible 
for  the  bankers  to  offer  the  notes  to  the  public  on 
better  than  a six-per-cent,  basis.  Long-term  mor.-  ur 
short  term  money,  it  is  all  the  same  thing;  how'ever 
strong  tlie  borrower  may  be,  to  get  the  banks  to  tie  up 
their  money  to  accommodate  him  he  has  got  to  tempt 
them  with  a hi<rh  rate  of  interest. 

Were  the  banks  willing  freely  to  use  the  deposits 
they  hold,  would  it  be  possible  for  prime  corporation 
notes  to  be  selling  on  a six-per-cent,  basis?  One  thing 


and  one  thing  only  makes  that  possible,  namely,  that 
the  banks  do  not  want  to  tie  themselves  up  in  any 
kind  of  security,  however  good.  They  are  merely  tem- 
porary custodians,  the}'  realize,  of  a fund  of  accumu- 
lated investment  capital  which  at  any  time  its  owners 
may  want  to  w'ithdraw  in  order  to  invest  it.  Their 
duty,  therefore,  is  to  hold  this  money  liquid,  so  that 
at  any  time,  and  without  causing  disturbance  in  other 
directions,  it  can  be  repaid  to  those  to  whom  it 
belongs. 

But  if  there  exists  such  a great  fund  of  accumu- 
lated capital,  the  question  naturally  is  asked,  why 
is  not  its  presence  made  felt  when  the  market  declines 
to  a new'  low  level  or  w’hen  one  of  their  new  issues 
yielding  the  buyer  a high  rate  of  income  is  brought 
out?  Complete  lack  of  confidence  in  securities  on 
the  part  of  investors — that  is  the  answer.  How  much 
money  there  is  available  for  investment  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it  as  long  as  the  potential  security-buyer 
feels  as  he  does.  To  the  accompaniment  of  a chorus 
of  doleful  prediction  as  to  the  effect  of  gold  produc- 
tion and  permanently  higher  interest  rates,  he  has 
seen  the  price  of  the  best  bonds  decline  a matter  of 
fully  ten  points.  The  standard  railroad  dividend- 
payers,  the  stocks  which  he  has  been  accustomed  all 
his  life  to  regard  as  safe  and  conservative  invest- 
ments— these  he  has  seen  driven  steadily  dow’nward 
as  a result  of  the  growing  belief  on  the  part  of  so 
many  persons  that  the  railways  will  not  be  allow'ed 
to  earn  enough  money  to  maintain  their  present  divi- 
dend rates.  And  as  to  the  industrials,  these  he  has 
seen  shattered  in  price,  first  by  the  attempt  to  apply 
to  them  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  and  then  by  the 
attack  on  the  tariff  w'all  behind  which  they  have  been 
built  up.  What  has  been  the  result?  Simply  that  the 
investor  has  been  put  into  a frame  of  mind  where  he 
is  afraid  to  buy  anything.  New  York  City  bonds  are 
offered  him  and  he  points  to  the  big  decline  in  price 
which  has  taken  place  and  asks  what  assurance  he  has 
that  it  won’t  run  further.  You  suggest  stocks  of  the 
class  of  New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania,  and  ho 
replies  that  eveiy  one  wants  to  “ soak  ” the  railroads 
and  that  they  haven’t  a chance  to  make  any  money. 
As  an  objection  to  the  best  industrial  stocks  that  can 
be  named  there  is,  first,  this  question  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Sherman  law  and,  second,  the  possible 
effects  of  tariff  revision.  No,  from  the  investor’s 
standpoint  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  rush  in 
and  buy.  There  is  far  more  reason  why  he  should  do 
just  what  he  is  doing — keep  out  of  the  market  alto- 
gether and  let  his  money  accumulate  in  the  bank. 

That  is  the  situation’  at  present — a very  consider- 
able fund  of  investment  capital  accumulated,  but  for 
the  time  being,  at  least,  not  available  for  the  purchase 
of  securities.  Well,  then,  you  hear  it  said,  Of  w'hat 
use,  from  a market  standpoint,  is  this  money?  Of 
not  the  slightest  use,  it  is  true,  as  long  as  it  remains 
where  it  is  and  its  owners  remain  afraid  to  invest 
it.  But  is  that  a condition  likely  long  to  continue? 
Has  such  a condition  ever  continued  long  in  the  past? 
The  only  thing  which  keeps  this  money  from  flowing 
into  the  market,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  that 
subtle  thing  known  as  “ sentiment.”  Let  there  be  a 
change  in  “ sentiment,”  in  what  the  investor  thinks 
the  market  outlook  to  be.  and  quickly  enough  w’ill  all 
this  money,  from  a market  point  of  view  at  present 
non-existent,  become  available  for  the  purchase  of 
stocks  and  bonds. 

What  is  needed  to  bring  about  the  change?  Three 
things.  Realization,  in  the  first  place,  that  com- 
modity prices  and  interest  rates  are  not  going  to  keep 
on  rising  indefinitely — that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they 
have  already  gone  about  as  far  as  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  they  will  go.  Recognition  of  the  fact,  in  the 
second  place,  that  even  such  an  anti-corporation  move- 
ment as  has  been  sw'ceping  the  country  during  the 
past  few  years  has  its  limits — that  it  reaches  a point 
after  a while  where  there  is  a revulsion  of  feeling,  the 
great  mass  of  people  coming  to  see  that  so  to  pound 
the  corporations  is  only  to  pound  themselves.  And, 
then,  in  the  third  place,  realization  of  the  fact  that 
while  revision  of  the  tariff  must  necessarily  exert 
something  of  a restraining  influence  on  business,  to 
imagine  that  it  is  something  w'hich  is  going  to  turn 
present  prosperity  into  lasting  depression  is  very  much 

Of  these  three  things  the  first  two,  at  any  rate.  ap-. 
pear  to  be  somewhere  near  fulfilment.  Y*ou  still  hear 
it  said,  here  and  there,  that  the  income-yield  on  high- 
grade  bonds  will  have  to  go  on  an  even  higher  basis 
than  at  present,  but  in  conservative  quarters  it  is 
verv  generally  agreed  that,  bond-prices  are  not  far 
from  bottom.  There  is  still  a good  deal  of  loose  talk 
against  the  “trusts”  and  the  railroads,  but  evidence 
is  to  be  seen  on  evc'ry  hand  of  a popular  realization 
that  the  thing  has  been  carried  too  far  and  that  it  is 
reacting  seriously  on  business.  The  third  ba^"  to  im- 
provement in  investment  sentiment  alone  remains 
serious.  Rightlv  or  wrongly,  people  are  afraid  of  the 
possible  effects  of  tariff  revision.  They  see  business  in 
their  own  line  slow  down.  and.  without  any  way  of 
gauging  how  long  the  restraining  influence  is  likely 
to  remain  operative,  they  fear  the  approach  of  a 
iieriod  of  real  depri'ssion.  It  is  a natural  enough 
Uling.  perhaps,  and  one  which  can  only  be  overcome 
j.v  actiia!  demonstration  that  the  countr}'  ^n  do  busi- 
nesrumtef  ‘be  new  tariff  as  well  as  under  the  old. 
The  sooner  ihdt  Provo'l  the  liet^r. 

TluM-e  is  no  investment  capital.  1 here  is 

nlmitv  of  iranM.imilatiHl  in  the  lianks.  With  its 

owners  feeling  }t>  they  do  at  present  it  isn  t available, 
it  will  lie  ava'taWi'-'l!"  1M  Om 
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An  Aerial  Playground  for  the  Blind 

By  W.  L.  Beasley 


A ORoep  of  blind  Boy  Scouts  enjoy  an 
aerial  playground  in  New  York.  This 
novel  recreation  space  has  been  built  on 


structure  is  utilized  as  an  industrial 
training-school  and  social  - club  bouse. 
Especial  facilities  have  been  provided  for 
the  physical  ^ 


Anheuser-Busch 
Will  Buy  this  Barley 

Only  the  pick  of  America's 
'Barley  Crops  and  Bohemia's 
Saazer  Hops  are  good  enough 
from  which  to  brew  and  age 

Budweiser 

America’s  National  BeToa^e 
The  uniform  flavor,  quality  and  purity 
of  Budweiser  remains  always  the  same 
because  only  die  best  materials  enter 
^ our  plant 

Bottled  only  at  the  home 
idant  in  St.  Louis 

Anhenier- Botch  Brewery 
St.  Louis 


. .'elfare  of  the  sightless,  such 

lx)wling-alley,  ' ' 

The  most  novel  feature,  how- 
ls the  innovation  of  a line  running- 
and  athletic-grounds  for  sports  in 
al  on  top  of  the  building.  This 
splendid  opportunity 
' ‘ games,  danc- 

g races  — in 
■rything  that 


swimmi 


nasium,  etc. 
ever, 
track 
gener; 

affords  the  blind 
for  outdoor  exercise,  playing 
ing.  roller-skating,  running 
fact,  doing  practically  eve 
their  seeing  comrades  can  ( 

This  i:c\v  departure  in 
plants  was  suggested  by  Miss  Winifred 
Holt,  the  secretary  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind.  The  Lighthouse 
Scouts  have  made  her  honorary  colonel 
of  their  association  and  presented  her 
with  a medal.  The  troop  of  blind  scouts 
numliers  about  thirty-five  and  was  selected 
by  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell  to  be  his 
guard  of  honor  at  the  great  rally  given 
to  him  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
They  enjoy  drill,  all  kinds  of  exercise,  are 
experts  in  camp  cooking,  and  clever  in 
tying  the  knots  reijuired  to  be  known  by 
everj-^  scout.  ’’They  arc  proficient  in  the 
knowledge  of  first  aid  to  the  injured. 
One  of  the  accompanying  illustrations 
shows  a pictures<iue  group  of  blind 


Blind  Boy  Scouts  on  the  running  track 

the  roof  of  the  new  five-story  lighthouse 
just  finished  by  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  at  East  Fifty-ninth 
Street  and  Park  Avenue.  This  modern 


New  and  old  motorcyclists  will  appreciate 
the  COMFORT  features  df  the  1913 


The  roughest  road  seems  smooth — because  the  new 

Big  Frame  completely  absorbs  all 
jarring,  jolting  or  vibration.  Only 
vith  the  automobile  system  of  spring 
Complete  abolition  of  the  old  spring 

of  Foot  Boards  ii  anodier  comfort  festuie. 

* poddons  with  leparste  brake  m 

1.  Pedals  may  be  used  merely  for  staitinK  the  motor.  1 
f^ures  and  29  minor  rebnemenls  make  the  1 9 1 3 
IAN  more  than  ever  a big  leader  in  motorcycle  design 
consinictioo. 

)st  popular  motorcycle  for  touring.  Nearly  409t  of  all 
otorcycles  in  America  today  are  INDIANS.  Higbo 
«^d  hand  valuabon  than  any  other  motorcyde.  Woe 
deifully  ecoaomical  in  gasoline  and  general  upkeep. 

Free  demoiutration  at  over  2,000  Indian  dei 
establishments  throughout  the  country. 

Write  hr  1913  Free  Deicriptioe  Literature 
4 H.  P.  Single.  $200  > , . _ 

7 H.  P.  Twin,  $250  j ®*  *»• 


First  aid  to  the  injured.  All  the  boys  in  the  photograph  are  blind 


it  was  from  these  that  the  mates  were 
as  a rule  chosen. 

These  ships  were  frigate  built,  copper 
fastened  throughout,  and  a vessel  of  1.100 
tons  in  18(10  cost  about  .$200,000,  They 
made  wonderful  passages,  as  with  tliciV 
large  crews  they  could  make  ami  shorten 
sail  quickly,  so  that  sail  was  never  re- 
duced until  necessary,  although  it  was 
considered  had  seamanship  to  lose  a sail 
or  spar,  other  than  a studding-sail  boom, 
through  “carrying  on”  too  long.  An 
average  passage  was  ninety  days,  but 
often  such  runs  as  seventy  to  eighty  days 
“ from  pilot  to  pilot  ” were  made.  The 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  sounded  the 
knell  of  the  East-lndiamen. 


The  East-lndiamen 


Tx  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  largest  ships  owned  by  the 
East  India  Comimny  were  under  .'>00  tons. 
By  the  year  1770  the  size  of  these  ships 
had  increased  and  in  1788  the  Warley 
and  others  of  over  1,100. tons  wore  built. 
Commands  of  these  vessels  were  very 
valuable  and  were  often  bought.  A mas- 
ter, through  pay,  commissions,  tonnage 
space  allowed  for  trade,  and  so  forth, 
might  make  as  much  as  .$o0.000  on  a 
single  voyage.  In  1814  the  company's 
monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade  was  taken 
away  and  in  183.3,  by  the  terms  of  the 
charter,  the  China  trade  was  also  taken 
from  it  and  the  ships  were  sold.  Many 
private  firms  sprang  tip  and  built  new 
ships  and  these  modern  Tndiamen  did 
nearly  all  the  “ trooping.”  Before  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  when  the 
I’eninsular  and  Occidental  was  the  only 
steam  passenger  line  to  India,  all  but  the 
rich  and  those  in  a hurry  went  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Passengers  engaged  a stateroom  or  part 
of  one.  provided  their  own  Itedding,  wash- 
ing arrangements,  and  furniture.  Seamen 
slept  in  hammocks  which  were  jtiped  up 
into  the  nettings,  thus  giving  more  air 
space  in  the  forecastles. 

The  midshipmen  also  slept  in  ham- 
mocks, the  third  mate  bunking  wMth  them 
and  being  in  charge.  The  second  mate 
and  surgeon  shared  a stateroom,  and 
the  first  mate  and  commander  had  in- 
dividual rooms.  All  ships  were  built  of 
woo<l  in  those  days,  and  for  merchantmen 
they  were  heavily  armed. 

A one-thousand-ton  ship  would  have  a 
crew  of  seventy  all  told,  including,  be- 
skles  the  sailors  and  butchers,  cooks  and 
cuddy  servants.  The  wateLf^Th^slcck  would 
number^  tweutv-flvu  - aiiijii,  l)c>/'Ti%  jnTtJ:/ 
shipmea  * ^llt  ffl]SU)irherijil|^'t*^j\iJi\|iiji-^ 
men  were  of  a better  ^fifcSraSmiany  tliaif 
the  general  run  of  nn!rfl|yjj[|^|ccr.s,  aiKT* 


Prices 


For  the  Neatly  Dressed  Man 

wlio  keeps  his  clothes  in  ^ood  cunilitioi: 
there  is  no  wardrobe  necessity  so  satis- 
factory and  handy  as  the 

‘‘Nu-Pantz'^  Creaser  I 

A distinct  economy — a money  saver — at  J 
home  or  iiavelina.  Creases  your  trousers,  coat  M 
sleeves,  presses  ties,  etc,,  in  a lew  minutes—  m 


Fooled  by  a Bird 

Si.xcE  birds  frequenting  flowers  for 
honey  or  inseets  are  apt  to  get  their  heads 
covered  with  pollen,  and  since  the  pollen 
of  different  flowers  varies  in  color,  a bird 
may  become  yellow-licaded,  red-headed, 
blue-headed,  etc.,  according  to  season. 
This  eircuinstance  led  to  a curious  mis- 
take in  the  case  of  a New  Zealand  bird, 
a honeysucker  and  a haunter  of  flowers. 
In  the  early  summer  it  visited  most  fre- 
quently the  flowers  of  the  native  flax, 
and  later  in  the  year  fed  chiefly  on  the 
fuchsia.  The  pollen  of  the  former  is  red, 
and  of  the  lat^r  blue.  Hence  in  the  early 
summer  the  bird  appeared  with  a red  head 
and  was  named  the  red-headed  honey- 
seeker.  But  when,  later  in  the  year,  it 
went  to  the  fuchsia,  its  head  was  stained 
blue,  and  it  was  called  the  blue-headed 
honeyseeker. 

'riius  for  a long  time  this  bird  was 
fiouglit  to  he  of  two  distinct  species,  and 
yoar  or  two  ago  was  it  found  that 
tj^ifc^-red-headed  ” and  the  “ hlue-lieaded  ” 
(were  one  and  the  same,  and  tliat  the  real 
color  of  the  head  was  blackish  brown. 


ULHnr\  o luuno  journeys 

HIGH  CLASS,  SMALL  MEMBERSHIP  PARTIES 
Leave  June  10,34;  luly  as.  etc.  i6th  Annual  Orient  CruiK 
Feb.  3,  1914,  S.  S.  Rotterdani,  34.170  tons;  $400  and  up. 
FItAN'K  O.  CLARK,  TIMES  Itl.Rii.,  N.  Y. 


The  Young  Pitcher 

By  ZANE  GREY 


“A  home-run  narrative  as  vivid  as 
the  flight  of  the  ball  in  a world-cham- 
pionship game.” — Boston  Globe. 

Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  $1.25 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 


I Descriptive  circular  lim  if  you  prefer. 
Address 

MODERN  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 
8th  Ave.,  Racine.  WIs. 


HARPERS  WEEKLY 


A Combination  That  Commands  Attention  I 


Onethatthoroughly  andprofitably  covers  themorningandafter- 
noon  field  of  Pittsburgh,  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  including 
liberal  territory  in  Eastern  Ohio,  West  Virginia  and  New  York. 


(EVERY  MORNING  AND  SUNDAY). 

is  a home  newspaper  and  covers  its  territory  very 
thoroughly.  Its  editorial  strength  is  measured  by 
real  merit  which  has  given  the  Post  a distinct  in- 
dividuality in  the  field  of  Journalism. 

It  is  newsy,  clean,  complete  and  reliable;  gives 
the  best  market  and  financial  reports  and  all  the 
world^s  happenings  hot  from  the  wires. 

During  1912  the  Post  (daily  and  Sunday)  gained 
916,566  agate  lines  of  paid  advertising  over  tne  previ- 
ous year,  including  marked  increase  of  circulation, 
which  comes  from  the  substantial  class  who  want 
what  they  want  and  have  the  price  to  pay  for  it. 


jiny  Advertiser  who 
is  seeking  the  most 

economical  and  best  channel 
through  which  the  largest  re- 
turns in  dollars  can  be  counted 
upon^  as  against  the  Advertising 
CO  sty  will  find  this  an  ideal  com- 
bination investment. 

The  big  field  covered 

by  these  two  newspapers  is  dis- 
tinguished for  its  financial  posi- 
tiouy  industrial  strength^  productive 
power y density  of  population  and 
distributing  facilities. 

This  whole  territory 

is  simply  alive  and  teeming  with 
multitudes  of  money-makers  and 
money -spenders  and  quite  natu- 
rally is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
advertising  fields  in  America. 


Send  for  Sample 
Copjy  Rates  and 
Information  in 
Detail  Regarding 
the  Daily  and 
Sunday  POST. 


This  valued  combi- 
nation serves  a vast 

multitude  of  buyers  who  read 
advertisements  because  they  be- 
lieve they  can  serve  themselves  best 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  many 
commodities  offered  through  news- 
paper advertising. 


Here,  then,  is  Concentrated  Combination 
Circulation  that  is  as  practical  as  it  is 
powerful  for  its  efficiency  in  reaching  buyers 
for  goods  through,  economy  advertising. 
Let  us  give  you  more  details  about  this 
combination. 


THE 


SUN 


(EVERY  AFTERNOON  EXCEPT  SUNDAY) 

is  the  favorite  Afternoon  Newspaper  of  all  classes 
in  Pittsburgh  and  the  well-populated  zone  it  serves. 
Over  a million  and  a half  dollars  are  paid  out  in 
wages  and  salaries  every  day  in  the  district  covered 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Sun.  Hence  “ there^s  a reason  ” 
why  local  advertisers  are  liberal  users  of  the  Sun*s 
Advertising  Columns,  which  resulted  in  a gain  of 
665,868  agate  lines  of  paid  advertising  during  1912. 

The  progressive  record  of  notable 
achievement  in  advertising  and  cir- 
culation gains  of  the  Sun  during  the 
year  past  tells  the  story  of  its  value 
and  efficiency  as  the  best  afternoon 
medium  in  this  territory. 


EMIL  M.  SCHOLZ,  General  Manager. 

CONE,  LORENZEN  & WOODMAN,  Foreign  Advertising  Representatives. 

NEW  YORK,  Brunswick  Bldg.  , KANSAS  CITY,  Gumbel  Bldg.  DETROIT,  Free  Press  Bldg.  Mailers  Bldg.,  CHICAGO. 


Outdoor  Books  for  the  Outdoor  Season 


Harper’s  Book  for  Young  Naturalists 

By  ALPHEUS  HYATT  VERRILL 

WILL  help  boy  collectors  to  gather  and  arrange  their 
collections  intelligently.  Taxidermy,  trapping, 
catching,  and  mounting  insects,  dredging  at  the  seashore — 
all  are  explained.  FuUy  IlVd.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  SI. 50  net 

Harper’s  Camping  and  Scouting 

CONSULTING  EDITORS: 

GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL  DR.  EUGENE  L.  SWAN 

Editor  " Foreac  and  Stream  Director  Pine  laland  Camp 

The  most  compreheiLsive  camping  book  for  boys  and 
■girls  yet  written  — the  work  of  experts.  Affords 
practical  explanation  of  everything  connected  with  or- 
ganized camps  for  boys  and  girls.  Written  for  the  most 
part  by  a physician.  A wealth  of  drawings,  diagrams,  and 
photographs  illustrate  this  book.  Cloth,  Crown  8vo,  SI. 75 


Motor  Boating  for  Boys 

By  CHARLES  G.  DAVIS 

This  is  a simple,  practical  handbook  of  motor-boating 
which  ha.s  been  prepared  as  the  result  of  large, 
practical  experience.  While  this  book  is  intended  to  be 
so  clear  and  simple  that  any  boy  can  use  it  without  diffi- 


culty, yet  it  will  be  fj 
jb  pwners  of  mfitui 


of  immediatei 
[years/ . 


alue  to  motor- 
1,  50  cents  net 

HARPER  & 


Harper’s  Outdoor  Book  for  Boys 

By  JOSEPH  H.  ADAMS 

A PRACTICAL  book  with  clear  directions  how'to 
make  all  kinds  of  outdoor  things  like  windmills,  ice- 
boats, tree  huts,  etc.  Illustrated.  $1.75 

Harper’s  Boating  Book  for  Boys 

By  CHARLES  G.  DAVIS 

INSTRUCTIONS  how  to  make  model  boats  and  other 
craft;  then  the  making  of  boats  for  actual  use.  From 
l)oat^building  the  reader  advances  to  boat-sailing,  the 
choice  of  a boat,  its  outfit,  and  care  and  management. 
With  Many  Original  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.75 


Harper’s  Guide  to  Wild  Flowers 

By  MRS.  CAROLINE  A.  CREEVEY 
“/^NE  of  the  best  books  of  the  kind  we  have  ever 
.seen — (;lear  in  description  and  giving  a very  com- 
plete list  of  American  wild  flowers.” — Western  Christian 
Advocate. 

“A  sensible  and  workmanlike  aid  for  botanists  and  all 
who  roam  through  the  country.” — N.  Y.  Sun. 

Ilhistrated.  Plates  in  Color.  SI. 75  net 

BROTHERS  — ■■  = 


In  Commemoration  of  the 
“Titanic”  Dead 

The  lighthouse  towec.  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration  forms  a corner 
of  the  new  Seamen’s  Institute,  on  Soutli 
Street,  New  York,  It  rises  all  the  way 
from  the  street,  and  is  surmounU-d  by  a 
regulation  lighthouse  with  a keeper  and 
lantern-gallery,  in  which  a fi.xed  green 
light  will  shine,  visible  far  out  at  sea. 
An  oval  tablet  of  bronze  at  the  base  of 
the  tower  will  bear  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: 


This  Ligiithoitse  Toweb  is  a 
Mkmori.m.  to  the 
Passengers.  Okkicers  and  Crew 
OF  THE  Steamship  “Titanic  ’’ 
Who  died  a.H  Heroes  trhen  that  }'essel 
Sank  after  Collision  trith  an  lechery 
Latitude  41  deg.  40  min.  Nortli 
Longitude  50  deg.  14  min.  West 
April  1.5,  1012. 

Erected  by  Public  Subscription 

tills. 


The  total  cost  of  the  Institute  was  more 
than  a million  dollars,  of  whicli  sum 
$230,000  has  yet  to  be  raised.  Tlie  Sea- 


The  lighthouse  tower  of  the  new  Sci- 
men’s  Institute,  raised  in  commem- 
oration of  the  “ Titanic  ” victims 

men’s  Benefit  Society  and  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  "Preservation  Society 
were  responsible  for  the  obtaining  of  the 
contributions,  toward  which  the  late  J.  P. 
Morgan  gave  $100,000  and  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller .$50,000.  The  Institute  can  slielter 
50.000  men  yearly,  with  lodging  for  sailors 
and  officers  "at  twenty-five  to  sixty  cents  a 
night.  There  are  also  a chapel,  savings- 
bank,  nautical  school,  employment  bureau, 
relief  society,  and  lyceum. 


A Map  for  the  Blind 

It  is  reporU'd  from  the  British  capital 
that  the  most  remarkable  ina])  of  lA>ndon 
yet  conceived  is  now  contemplated  for  tlie 
use  of  the  blind.  It  is  a map  that  will 
convey  to  the  sightless,  through  the  sensi- 
tive tips  of  their  fingers,  a true  mental 
impression  of  the  position  of  tlie  main 
thoroughfares,  the  principal  places  of  in- 
terest along  these  thoroughfares,  and  tlie 
means  of  access  to  them.  This  map  will 
be  “ drawn  ” in  relief  and  will  consist  of 
a combination  of  dots  and  dashes,  a 
medium  that  has  already  provided  for 
the  sightless  what  had  before  been  denied 
to  them. 

Already  tlie  blind  of  London  are  in  pos- 
session of  the.  most  complete  series  of 
plans  of  London’s  underground  raihvays 
that  are  available  for  public  use.  They 
are  able,  by  the  aid  of  eleven  embossed 
charts,  to  study  in  detail  the  routes  of 
each  tul>e  system,  the  Metropolitan  and 
the  district  railways,  and  can  follow  with- 
out any  possibility  of  error  the  complete 
inner  circle  or  the  whole  network  of  under- 
ground services.  There  are  even  dia- 
grams demonstrating  the  construction  of 
the  tubes,  and  the  fact,  not  always  real- 
ized by  normally  sighted  passengers,  that 
a tube  station  is  itself  a tube,  only  of 
mufilii  g|Ta^r|4iain^ter  than  that  provided 
for  tW  passage  of  tlie  cars  between  the 

Pei'JN  STAT^ 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY 


The  Chemistry  of  Toadstools 

The  exceptionally  large  number  of  Ases 
of  toadstool  poisoning  which  have  oc- 
curred in  France  lately  have  led  chemists 
to  analyze  these  fungi  and  publish  their 
findings.  The  moral  of  these  researches 
is  the  advice  that  all  fungi,  except  the 
cultivated  mushrooms,  had  l)etter  be  let 
alone.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  are  un- 
wliolesome  and  which  are  not,  for  they 
may  affect  one  person  injuriously  and 
others  not  so.  The  character  of  the  soil, 
its  degree  of  moisture,  the  temperature  at 
the  time  of  growth,  and  other  factors 
affect  the  chemical  quality  of  the  fungus, 
making  serious  variations  even  in  the 
same  locality.  Some  spiecies  arc  poison- 
ous when  young,  but  not  later.  Cholin,  a 
comparatively  harmless  alkaloid,  which 
has  been  isolated  from  several  species  of 
toadstool,  changes  on  decay  to  the  deadly 
ncurin,  which  resembles  in  its  action  mus- 
carin.  the  poisonous  principle  of  the  scar- 
let fly-cap  (Amanita  muscaria).  This 
amanita  takes  its  specific  name  from  the 
fact  that  insects  die  that  feed  upon  it; 
Sind  it  used  to  f>e  made  a mixture  for  kill- 
ing flies  by  soaking  it  in  milk,  which  dis- 
solved out  the  poison.  Yet  even  this 
tleadly  ” toadstool  is  said  to  be  regularly 
eaten  in  certain  parts  of  France  and  Rus- 
sia; and  in  Siberia  it  is  widely  prepared 
for  the  purpose  of  intoxication.  The 
toadstools  are  collected  in  the  hottest 
months  and  hung  up  to  dry.  When  re- 
ciuired  for  use  they  are  rolled  up  and 
swallowed  whole.  One  large  or  two  small 
will,  in  a couple  of  hours,  produce  an  in- 
toxication that  lasts  for  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours. 

A very  near  relative  of  this  is  the  death- 
cup  (Amanita  phalloidcs),  which,  like  the 
sctirlet  fly-cap,  is  widespread  in  the  Unitetl 
States  and  Canada.  This  and  other  species 
contain  poisonous  and  narcotic  elements 
which  cause  a distressing  death  in  at  least 
half  of  the  cases  where  they  are  eaten. 
The  action  of  the  poison  on  the  system  is 
chiefly  to  dissolve  the  red  corpuscles  and 
coagulate  the  bloo<l.  The  alkaloid  mus- 
carin,  and  probably  also  phallin,  acts  in 
precisely  an  opposite  way  to  atropin,  the 
poison  of  the  nightshade  (belladonna), 
for  it  paralyzes  the  heart,  while  atropin 
stimulates  it.  so  that  the  latter  may  be 
used  as  a remedy  counteracting  the*  for- 
mer’s effect.  Curiously  enough,  the 
amanita  contains  a second  alkaloid,  pilz- 
atropin,  which  neutralizes  the  venom  of 
the  muscarin ; and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  in  those  places  where  the  fly-cap  is 
eaten  this  element  in  the  toadstools  must 
he  relatively  large,  so  that  the  antidote 
is  swallowed  with  the  poison. 

In  cases  of  true  toadstool  poisoning, 
which  can  be  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  the  symptoms  do  not  appear  for 
several  hours  after  eating,  the  only  remedy 
of  any  value  is  sulphate  of  atropin.  one- 
sixtieth  part  of  a grain  to  be  given  hypo- 
dermically every  two  hours. 


The  Automatic  Lighthouse 

The  lighthouse-keeper,  about  whom  has 
gathered  so  much  interest  and  romance, 
is  to  be  driven  from  his  post  and  replaced 
by  an  automatic  device  which  lights  the 
lamp  and  extinguishes  it  without  the  aid 
of  human  hands.  The  inventor  is  a dis- 
tinguished Swedish  physician  named  Cus- 
taf  Dalen,  and  he  has  received  the  Nobel 
Prize.  It  seems  tragic  that  one  who  has 
worked  to  give  light  to  the  world  should 
now  be  in  darkness.  Since  perfecting  his 
great  invention,  Dalen  has  become  blind. 

Both  the  lighting  and  extinguishing 
power  are  operated  by  the  action  of  the 
sun.  The  light  may  be  from  one  hundred 
to  several  thousand  candle-power,  and  will 
work  for  months  without  any  attention. 

Acetylene  plays  an  important  part  in 
this  invention.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
discovery  of  two  French  chemists  the 
Dalen  light  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible, Raw  acetylene  is  dangerous  to 
handle,  and  not  easily  controlled.  The 
new  process  renders*  it  comparatively 
harmless  in  working,  and  without  risk  in 
transportation.  The  acetylene  is  stored  in 
large  welded  steel  cylinders,  such  as  are 
used  for  compressed  o.xygen  and  other 
gases. 

Dalen  first  invented  a flashing  appar- 
atus, whereby  the  light,  instead  of  burn- 
ing steadily  through  the  twenty-four 
liours,  was  given  a characteristic  similar 
to  that  of  an  occulting  apparatus  in  which 
a revolving  shutter  periodically  eclij)se8 
the  light  every  fraction  of  a second,  the 
mechanism  being  driven  by  a supply  of 
gas  from  a reservoir.  Then  he  perfected 
what  is  called  the  “ sun  valve.” 

With  the  lowering  of  the  sun  in  the 
west,  gradually  the  beacon  light  burns  out, 
shining  steadily  through  the  dark  hours, 
and  waning  with  the  breaking  of  the  dawn. 
During  the  day  it  is  entirely  extin- 
guished. This  wizard-like  performance  is 
due  to  a blackened  bar  constnrft^  of  a 
material  pecjuliarly  sensitive  | to  liiiW 
This  rod  prtlshes  against l-a,-'  liter  T^IEioB  ^ 
closes  a valve  through  which  the  gaa  passes 


into  the  flashing  apparatus.  Light  causes 
tliis  sensitive  bar  to  expand  longitudinally, 
and  as  the  day  breaks  it  gradually  closes 
the  valve  till  it  entirely  shuts  off  the 
supply  of  gas.  The  waning  sun,  causing 
the  bar  to  shrink,  gradually  opens  tlie 
valve  and  liberates  the  gas*  so  that  it 
can  again  pass  on  to  the  flasher. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  light 
adapts  itself  perfectly  to  different  seasons, 
and  it  has  been  proved  that  not  one  foot  of 
gas  is  wasted. 


The  Breadfruit  Tree 

One  of  the  gifts  of  the  Eastern  tropics 
to  the  Western  is  the  breadfruit,  which  is 
uow'  extensively  planted  in  the  West 
Indies.  This  can  be  done  only  by  cut- 
tings, as  the  cultivated  variety  develops 
no  seeds:  in  the  wild  form  the  chestnut- 
like seeds  are  eaten,  but  the  pulp  is  dis- 
regarded. The  tree  is  of  moderate  height, 
but  spreads  a broad  crowm  of  large,  ragged- 
edged,  glossy  leaves,  making  an  excellent 
shade.  The  fruit,  wdiich  is  a compound  of 
the  massive  clusters  of  blos.soms,  is  about 
the  size  of  a cocoanut,  and  is  incased  in  a 
rough  rind.  This,  when  baked  in  hot 
embers,  or  in  an  oven,  broken  open  and 
scooped  out  with  a spoon,  tastes  like 
mashed  potatws  and  milk,  or  like  sweet 
bread,  which  it  also  resembles  in  appear- 
ance. It  is  a little  fibrous  toward  the 
center,  but  elsewhere  is  quite  smooth  and 
“ puddingy.”  Sometimes  a curry  or  stew 
is  made  of  it;  and  it  goes  well  as  a vege- 
table with  meat  or  gravy,  “ With  sugar, 
ni'lk.  butter  or  treacle,”  Wallace  wrote. 
“ it  is  a delicious  pudding,  having  a very 
slight  but  delicate  and  characteristic 
flavor,  which,  like  that  of  good  bread  and 
potatoes,  one  never  gets  tired  of.”  It  is 
also  highly  nutritious.  The  genua  (arto- 
carpus)  contains  several  species,  one  of 
which,  the  jackfriiit.  is  also  cultivated 
for  eating.  The  timl>er  of  the  tree  is 
also  useful,  tlie  bark  can  be  prepared  for 
a sort  of  cloth,  and  the  sap  forms,  when 
boiled  with  oil,  a mucilaginous  liquid  very 
useful  for  making  the  seams  of  wooden 
pails,  canoes,  and  the  like,  watertight. 


Caviar 

Fresh  caviar,  or  sturgeon  roe.  is  of  a 
light  color  and  is  contained  in  a membrane. 
The  caviar  is  cut  out  and  placed  on  an 
iron  sieve,  through  which  it  is  rubbed 
carefully  without  breaking  the  grain,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  rid  of  any  refuse.  It 
falls  into  a preparation  of*  brine,  and 
after  remaining  therein  for  three  or  four 
hours  is  emptied  into  a sack,  when  the 
brine  gradimlly  drains  off,  leaving  the 
caviar  ready  for  consumption.  For  local 
consumption,  or  when  it  can  lie  kept  con- 
tinually on  ice  for  a few  da  vs,  the  slight 
salting  is  omitted. 

Salted  caviar  is  prepared  in  the  same 
■w'ay  as  fresh,  except  that  the  brine  is 
stronger  and  the  caviar  remains  one  day 
in  the  sack  to  drain,  after  which  it  is 
pressed  to  get  rid  of  the  brine.  For  the 
production  of  good  caviar  the  brine  must 
be  boiled  and  cooled. 

Red^  caviar  is  produced  from  the  taran 
fish.  The  roe  is  cut  out  and  thrown  into 
a preparation  of  brine  made  of  nine 
pounds  of  salt  and  twelve  drams  of  salt- 
peter. It  is  then  carefully  mixed  and  all 
the  refuse  is  cleaned  off,  when  it  is  readv 
for  packing. 

For  about  a month  this  caviar  is  soft, 
but  it  gradually  l)ecome8  solid.  For  good 
results  cold  weather  is  required  and  the 
roe  must  be  taken  out  of  the  fish  the  day 
it  is  caught.  This  caviar  is  more  perish- 
able than  tlie  black.  Whole  roe  red  caviar 
is  prepared  from  the  fish  soudak.  It  is 
strongly  salted  and  carefully  packed  to 
keep  it  whole. 

Most  of  the  caviar  comes  from  Russia. 


A Wooden  Orchestra 

There  has  been  found  in  Brianza,  in 
Lombardy,  a unique  orchestra,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  a l>and,  the  instru- 
ments of  whicli  are  all  made  of  wood. 

The  pipes  are  made  of  reeds,  and  are 
fastened  together  side  by  side  after  the 
fashion  of  those  seen  in  pictures  of  the 
god  Pan.  Each  man  plays  pipes  of  a dif- 
ferent size  and  length,  the  l>ass  pipes  often 
being  several  feet  long.  Besides  the  pipes 
are  other  instruments,  such  as  drums, 
flutes.  French  horns,  and  even  a rude  at- 
tempt at  a trombone,  but  all  are  made  of 
wood. 

The  members  of  this  odd  band  are  all 
quite  ignorant  of  musif^that  is,  they  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  written  score*  But 
they  must  have  a quick  and  sensitive  ear 
for  harmony,  since  their  entire  r^Jpertoire 
is  learned  from  hearing.  Strangely  enoiigli 
the.se  most  primitive  of  musicians  often 
learn  their  selections  from  that  most 
mwWl  ^ inventions,  the  gramophone. 

produced  by  this  strange  band 
iiaafcJpiVioiis.  weird  sort  of  effect,  but  is 
n^fcjnplea.sant. 


The  Forty  Beaches 


New  Jersey  Coast 


These  summer  playgrounds  of 
the  American  people  are 
made*  easily  accessible  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  by 
the  somprehensive  and  con- 
venient train  service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  System. 


They  are  all  described  in  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad  Summer  Excursion 
Book,  copies  of  which  may  be  ob- 
tained free  of  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Ticket  Agents,  or  they  will 
be  sent  postpaid  on  application  by 
Jas.  P.  Anderson,  General  Passen- 
ger Agent,  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Try  One  of  Our 
Dry  Varieties 

Martini — Regular 
Martini — Dry  {medium) 

Martini — Brut  ( Oery  dry) 

Manhattan — Regular 
Manhattan — Dry 

At  all  dealers 

G.F.Heublein 
& Bro. 

Sole  Prop^M. 

Hartforc 
New  Yoi 
London 


I Attractive  Tours  by  All  Routes,  escortetl  or  Independent  I 

■ as  preferred.  Widest  choice.  Inclusive  fares.  Best  I 

■ tour-leaders.  Small  iproups.  Uniformed  interpreters  at  I 

■ stations  and  ports.  Steamship  Tickeu  by  All  Lines.  I 


THOS.COOK  & SON 

5445  Broa<lw»y,  New  York,  or 

Bouton,  Fhlladelphio,  Chlcojro,  Montreal, 
Torontoy  Ban  Francl»co,  Lon  AnrelcK 


The  Whittier  Inn 

Sea  Gate-New  Y ork  Harbor 


An  Ideal  Hotel  Home 

for  Summei^Open  from 
May  to  November 

The  Inn  is  situated  in  a private 
park  maintained  by  the  local  cottage 
community. 

Rooms  with  private  bath  and  porch. 

Rooms  are  available  in  nearby 
cottages  to  tho.se  who  prefer  them, 
.service  and  privileges  of  the  Inn  being 
the  sauic. 

Entire  cottages  (including  Hotel 
Service)  may  be  leased  for  the  season. 

.\  clean  broad  beach  with  ample 
bathing  facilities.  Tennis,  baseball, 
rowing  and  .sailing. 

Private  boat  service  to  and  from 
New  York  City.  Also  frequent  train 
service  to  Brooklyn. 

Telephone  Garage 

A Delightful  Place — Just  45  Minutes 
by  Private  Boat  from  New  York 
Rates  and  Booklet  Upon  Application 


Spend  Your  Vacation  on 

Quaint  Cape  Cod 

Seashore,  Woods  and  Country. 
Splendid  fishing,  yachting,  bathing 
and  golfing.  Cool  breezes  always. 

Send  for  “Quaint  Cape  Cod"  It's  free 

ADVERTISING  BUREAU 

Room  896.  South  Station.  M ^stoii. 

NEW  YORK.  NEW  HAVEN  & HARTFORD  R.  R. 


ABBOnS  BITTERS 


r r ;;6»it|ns  ! a pleaiimr  aromatic  with 
• f ‘’.cJiltl.  ^.AitMnT  beveragrs.  AppetinnK. 


lO.,  Baltlmor”,-  M4. 


HARriCR'S  WEEKLY 


THE  ICONOCLAST 


HAS  STOOD 
THE  TEST 
OF  ACES 
AND  IS  STILL 
THE  FINEST 
CORDIAL  EXTANT 


Grocers.  Hotels,  Cafes. 
Uatjer  & Co.,  45  Broadw.iy, 
New  York,  N.  V., 

Sole  Agenls 
for  United  States. 


What  Pleasures 
Have  the 
Summer  Months 


Boat  Catalog  Free 

We  will  Kladly  send  you  a copy  of  our 
boat  catalog  which  illuBtratea  and  describes 
boats  of  many  diffenmt  typos  and  sieos  and 
gives  prices  of  complete  outfits  with  Gniy 
Motors  in.stallcd. 

One  of  The  Specials  From 
Our  Boat  Catalog 


Light-measuring  Bacteria 

In  the  world  of  bacteria  there  e.xist 
many  wonderful  and  curious  features  and 
processes.  For  instance,  there  is  photo- 
taxis—the  influence  of  light  upon  the 
movements  of  these  sijnple  living  organ- 
isms. There  is  a kind  of  bacterium, 
shaped  like  a verv  minute  rod  and  of  a 
purple  color,  which  exhibits  this  influence 
of  light  in  a wonderful  way,  so  wonder- 
ful, indeed,  that  men  of  science  have 
termed  it  “the  light-measuring  bacteri- 
um.” Should  a drop  of  water  contain- 
ing bacteria  of  this  family  be  placed  un- 
der a microscope,  and  a narrow  beam  of 
light  be  thrown  upon  any  part  of  the 
field  ol  view,  the  organisms  immediately 
flock  to  the  illuminated  spot  until,  by 
their  presence  in  great  numbers,  they  im- 
part to  that  part  of  the  water  a color 
like  that  of  wine.  . . 

Moreo^er,  these  bacteria  discriminate 
between  colors,  for  when  there  is  tlirown, 
instead  of  a beam  of  wliite  light,  a niicro- 
Bcopic  spectrum  into  such  a drop,  the 
bacteria  avoid  the  purple  and  crowd  into 
light  of  that  color  that  is  absorbed  in 
passing  through  their  bodies. 

Another  bacterium,  the  eulrna.  of  a red 
or  orange  color  at  the  forward  end.  in- 
variably advances  toward  blue  light  when 
a choice  is  afforded  it  among  the  colors 
of  the  spectrum. 

Still  another  phenomenon  in  the  world 
of  bacteria  is  that  which  scientists  know 
as  “ chemiotaxis.”  This  depends,  not 
upon  light,  but  upon  the  presence  of 
chemical  agents.  An  instance  of  this  is 
furnished  by  the  behavior  of  the  common 
bacterium  termo  when  a little  oxygen  is 
disengaged  in  the  water*  drop  containing 
it.  Immediately  the  organisms  flock  to 
that  part  of  the  water  wliere  the  oxygen 
is  being  liberated.  In  similar  fashion 
other  organisms  are  attracted  by  sugar 
or  by  acid.  . i.  # 

A most  wonderful  case  is  that  ot  a 
kind  of  plasmodiiim  called  Badhaniia,  an 
organism  that  consists  of  transparent, 
structureless,  living  material  that  spreads 
itself  along  a wet  surface.  'Vhen  a bit 
of  fungus  is  placed  near  the  edge  of 
this  flat,  shapeless,  yet  living  thing  tliat 
part  of  the  Badhamia  that  is  nearest  be-  | 
comes  greatly  excited,  and  streanis  of 
living  material  begin  to  flow  through  the 
mass  toward  that  point.  Then  the  organ- 
ism begins  to  grow  out  toward  the  fungus 
and  gradually  envelops  it,  and  the  opera- 
tion ends  with  the  absorption  of  the 
fungus. 

I These  curious  phenomena  convey  to  us 
a new  interest,  when  it  is  learned  that 
what  we  call  “ inflammation  ” is  a result 
of  chemiotaxis.  Whatever  disintegration 
takes  place  through  injurj'  inflicted  upon 
anv  of  the  living  tissues  of  the  body, 
certain  organic  cells  that  exist  in  the 
blood  and  other  fluids  congregate  at  the 
inflammatory  center  and  feed  upon  the 
products  of  disintegration.  It  has,  there- 
fore, been  suggested  that  these  “ cheniio- 
tactic  cells”  are  like  scavengers  in  the 
blood,  which  tend  to  free  it  from  in- 
fection. 

Swords  of  the  Orient 

The  manufacture  of  the  exquisite 
swords  of  Japan  is  attended  by  curious 
religious  ceremonials.  On  the  walls  of 
the  houses  in  which  the  work  is  done  are 
representations  of  the  god  of  the  sword- 
makers  and  the  chief  goddess.  Arne  Terasii, 
There  are  also  rectangular  hits  of  prayer 
paper  and  ropes  of  straw— charms  to  keep 
awav  evil  spirits.  No  woman  is  allowed 
to  enter  the  place,  since  the  presence  of 
women  is  supposed  to  he  conducive  to  the 
appearance  of  demonif,  who  w'ould  cei- 
tainlv  bring  disaster  to  the  honorable 
sword.  Prayer  is  offered  before  the  work 
begins,  and  various  religious  rites  must 
be  performed  before  any  one  of  the  swords 
can  be  declared  well  and  truly  made. 

Just  before  tlie  final  polishing  and 
sharpening  of  the  swords  they  are  offered, 
one  by  one.  for  the  blessing  of  the  sword 
god.  The  weapon  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
kakemona  on  the  wall,  with  an  offering 
of  sake,  rice,  and  sweetmeats,  after  which 
prayer  scrolls  are  read  and  a blessing  on 
the  work  is  invoked. 

Wherever  the  making  of  metal  swords 
may  have  originated,  the  chief  fame  be- 
longs, of  course,  to  Damascus,  where  these 
weapons  have  been  made  from  time  im- 
memorial. But  almost  equally  famous 
arc  the  swords  of  Khorassan.  The  best 
Kastern  blades  are,  however,  at  least 
equaled  to-day  by  those  of  European 
manufacture,  which  is  evident  wlicn  wc 
note  that  European  swords  arc  often  met 
with  in  Asiatic  hands,  though  iti  most 
eases  they  have  been  remounted  in  Eastern 
style  to  suit  the  fancy  of  their  owners. 

The  particular  treatment  of  the  steel 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  Asiatic 
swords  had  not  a little_to  do  with  the 
reputation  for  the  latt^fr*<r  the  damas- 

aDIie^^rance  to  the  work^  Much  the 

was  in  evidence  in  the  making 


“ Dama.scus  ” gun-barrels  until  it  was  dis- 
covered that  fluid  steel  was  preferable  for 
the  latter,  at  least  from  the  manufac- 
turer's point  of  view. 

In  tlie  case  of  sword  steel  the  “wa- 
tered” effect  is  produced  by  a process  of 
crystallization,  so  that  when  the  metal  is 
forged  out  a more  or  less  regular  pattern 
is  seen  running  through  it.  The  effect  is 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  though  it  is  said  that 
the  quality  of  the  metal  is  neither  better 
nor  evorse  for  being  treated  in  this  fancy 
manner. 


The  Horseshoe 


It  Is  not  particularly  ditllcult  to  guess 
why  lovers  of  horses  camo  to  adopt  the 
horseshoe  as  a talisman  against  misfor- 
tune. Horses  were  'held  to  be  especially 
susceptible  to  the  machinations  of  witches. 

If  precautions  were  not  taken  these  mis- 
chievous creatures  would  ride  the  horses 
at  dead  of  night  over  the  hills,  and  when 
the  owner  came  to  the  stables  in  the 
morning  he  would  find  his  animals  in  a 
lather  and  utterly  exhausted.  A horse- 
shoe placed  over  the  stable  door  was  be- 
lieved to  ward  off  such  evil. 

There  is  no  superstition  more  deeply 
ingrained  in  all  classes  of  society  than 
that  which  pertains  to  the  horseshoe.  As 
an  emblem  of  good  fortune  it  holds  pride 
of  place.  Nelson  did  not  disdain  to  nail 
a horseshoe  to  the  mast  of  the  Victory. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  horseshoe  was  highly  prized,  and 
there  were  few  mansions  where  it  was 
not  displayed,  while  humbler  folks  were 
at  great  pains  to  fasten  it  over  their 
doors. 

In  Greece  and  Rome  horses  were  not 
shod.  The  ancients  were  content  with 
wrapping  fiber  cloth  round  the  feet  of 
their  horses  in  cold  weather,  or  when  it 
was  necessary  to  pass  through  miry  dis- 
tricts. Instead  of  devising  horseshoes, 
they  turned  their  attention  to  hardening 
the*  hoofs  of  their  mounts.  Nero,  how- 
ever. who  ever  strode  to  outdistance  his 
contemporaries,  caused  his  horses  to  be 
shod  with  silver,  but  no  nails  were  driven 
into  tlie  hoofs.  The  practice  of  shoeing 
horses  by  driving  nails  into  the  hoofs 
was  introduced  into  England  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  but  for  centuries  the  prac- 
tice did  not  gain  mueli  headway. 

The  Indians,  who  had  no  superiors  as 
horsemen,  never  thought  of  shoeing  their 
mounts  in  any  way,  and  yet  they  wore 
capable  of  yierforming  remairoble  jour- 
neys over  the  most  difficult  country. 
IN’en  at  the  present  day  in  Japan  the 
mixlern  horseshoe  finds  a strong  com- 
petitor in  the  old-fashioned  sandals  made 
of  straw,  which  are  fa.stened  to  the  horse’s 
hoofs  very  much  as  they  might  be  to  a 
man’s  feet. 


Freezing  a Mine  Shaft 

Recently,  at  a colliery  in  England, 
there  was  presented  an  engineering  prob- 
lem of  considerable  difficulty.  In  sink- 
ing a shaft  water  had  been  encountered. 
It  was  being  pumped  out  at  the  rate  of 
seven  thousand  gallons  a minute,  and  it 
looked  as  though  the  engineers  would  be 
lieaten.  But,  luckily  for  the  colliery,  cer- 
tain Germans  came  to  the  rescue  with 
their  freezing  process.  They  bored  holes 
around  the  shaft  to  a depth  of  four  hun- 
dred feet.  These  holes  were  then  lined 
with  steel  tubes  and  an  inner  tube  was 
inserted  down  which  brine  was  pumped 
from  the  freezing-point.  The  result  was 
that  the  intensely  cold  brine  converted 
all  the  water,  sand,  and  had  ground  into 
a frozen  mass.  The  sinking  was  then 
continued  through  the  ice  wall.  When  the 
bottom  of  the  ice  had  been  reached,  iron 
tubing  plates  were  fi.xed  and  the  water 
tlnis  held  back  permanently. 

When  the  work  had  been  completed 
warm  water  was  inimped  down  the  tubes 
to  thaw  the  ground  gradnally.  The  frost 
wall  was  of  such  strength  that  to  thaw 
it  required  a period  of  about  three  months. 


Electricity  in  the  Preparation 
of  Peat 

For  a long  time  peat  was  made  into 
coal,  or  coke,  for  fuel  by  a slow  and  tedi- 
ous process  based  upon  air  drying.  But 
the  steadily  increasing  demand  for  peat 
led  to  the’  invention  of  retort  ovens  for 
drying  peat,  which  ordinarily  contains 
eiglitv  per  cent,  of  water.  The  ovens  are 
heattxl  by  the  burning  of  the  gases  given 
off  by  the  peat  itself.  Not  long  ago  meas- 
ures were  adopted  in  England  to  combine 
mechanical  and  electrical  processes  of 
drying  and  carbonizing.  The  fresh  peat 
is  placed  in  rotating  cylinders,  where  the 
centrifugal  force,  aided  by  an  interior 
heating  device,  expels  nearly  all  the  wa- 
ty.  Eleptrodes  connected  with  a dynamo 
I'Wltlftli  lAiS(Jffle<l  in  tlu‘  cylinders,  and  the 
J.  pfurricnt  JWfbQiiizes  the  material,  which  is 
1 StJ brifluet*. 
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An  Appeal  to  the  President 


''Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion,  religious  or  political.  . . — From 

THE  FIRST  Inaugural  Address  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

"We  reaffirm  the  principles  of  Democratic  government  formulated  by  Thomas  Jefferson.** — From  THE 
Democratic  platform  of  1912. 

Equal  rights  for  all,  special  privileges  for  none!** — ^The  DEMOCRATIC  Creed. 


To  the  President: 


WE  set  up  no  claim  of  special  or  tacit 
rifrht  to  address  you  directly.  Neither 
do  we  concede  that  our  doiii^  so  at  this 
critical  moment  can  be  fairly  regarded 
as  a presumptuous  act.  It  is  from  a very  deep 
sense  of  duty  that  we  feel  impelletl  to  speak  out 
frankly  and  earnestly  in  a time  of  greatest  peril, 
not  to  yourself  alone,  nor  merely  to  your  party, 
but  to  your  country  and  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  democratic  government.  We  may  be 
speaking  too  late.  You  may  have  chosen  the 
road  you  propose  to  trav(‘l  before  these  words  shall 
appear  upon  the  printed  page.  And  our  appeal 
may  be  in  vain.  In  any  ease,  we  cannot  remain 
silent  while  you  stand  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 

The  most  vicious  bill  ever  enacted  by  a Con- 
gress of  .the  United  States  now  awaits  your  ap- 
proval or  your  dissent.  There  is  and  can  be  no 
question  of  its  intent  or  its  certain  effect.  It 
divides  the  American  people  into  two  great  classes. 
It  provides  the  means  for  the  prosecution  of  one 
set  of  citizens  who  may  violate  the  law.  It  ex- 
plicitly withholds  means  for  prosecuting  another 
set  of  citizens  for  breaking  the  same  law.  No 
amount  of  specious  reasoning  can  obscure  that 
one  vital  fact.  It  stands  out  as  luminous  as  day. 
Punishment  for  some;  exemption  for  others.  That 
is  the  measure  which  awaits  your  signature  or 
your  veto. 

You  know  it.  You  proved  that  you  do  when, 
as  (iovernor  of  New  Jersey,  you  killed  a pre«Msely 
similar  provision. 

The  thirt.v  - eight  Democratic  and  the  three 
Progressive  Senators  who  passed  the  bill  know  it. 
Their  pitiful  attempts  to  excuse  themselves  bi>- 
tray  only  too  iJainly  their  perfect  understanding 
of  the  ini<iuity  of  their  performance. 

The  thirty  Republican  and  tho  two  Democratic 
Senators  — Pomkre.nh  of  Dhio  and  Tho.mas  of 
Colorado:  honor  to  their  names! — know  it.  Their 
arguments  were  conclusive  and  irrefutable. 

The  country  knows  it.  If  any  doubt  on  this 
score  lingers  in  your  mind,  we  beg  of  you  to 
study  the  public  journals.  From  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia has  arisen  a universal  chorus  of  prote.st. 
But  one  other  note  has  been  struck.  It  is  that 
of  incredibility  that  you,  Woodrow  Wilson,  of 
the  keenest  intelligence,  of  profound  knowledge, 
of  dauntless  spirit,  should  be  even  suspect.e«l  of 
intent  to  betray  .your  countr.v  and  belie  .your  con- 
science. Does  not  tliat  make  for  a serious  situa- 
tion? Is  it  not  in  truth  crucial? 

We  shall  make  no  extended  analysis  of  this  in- 
famous measure  now.  That  dut.y.  if  it  must  needs 
bo  performed  at  all.  is  for  the  future.  It  suffices 
for  the  present  to  quote  the  fateful  words  from 
tho  Appropriation  bill : 


For  the  eiiforceinciit  of  anti-trust  laws.  .$;R»0.000: 
I'roridal.  hnirercr,  Tliat  no  part  of  tliis  money  shall 
he  H|M‘nt  in  the  prosecution  of  anv  organization  or 
individual  for  entering  into  an.v  eomhination  or  agree- 
ment lia\  ing  in  view  the  increasing  of  wages,  shorten- 
ing of  liours.  or  iM'ttering  the  conditions  of  labor,  or 
for  an.v  act  done  in  furtherance  thereof  not  in  itself 
unlawful:  Provided  further.  That  no  ])art  of  this 
appropriation  shall  be  expended  for  the,  prosecution 
of  producers  of  farm  priMim-ts  and  associations  of 
fanners  wh.o  .co-operate  ^id  oiaft^izc  iiGaifilcllWt  to 
and  foDit5<ftiir«£i:R'4i ‘-G>^>t^ii^<)^  n|^Jti|itji  fair 
and  reasonable  price  for  ms+r  jmMn  • 


The  plea  was  made  in  the  Senate  that  the  exemp- 
tion applies  only  to  any  act  “ not  in  itself  unlaw- 
ful.” It  is  a-sserted  in  news  despatches  from 
Washington,  bearing  a semblance  of  authority, 
that  this  claim  will  constitute  the  basis  of  your 
own  defense  if,  at  this  early  and  most  unpro- 
pitious  period  in  your  administration,  you  should 
w’ittingly  assume  the  defensive  upon  an  utterly 
indefensible  proposition.  One  need  not  be  a 
lawyer  to  perceive  the  falsity  of  this  contention. 
Nothing  could  be  iJainer  than  that  the  iiortiou 
of  the  provi.so  ending  with  the  words  “ or  better- 
ing the  conditions  of  labor  ” is  complete  in  itself. 
There  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  business.  The 
succeeding  words  were  added  craftily  to  distract 
attention  from  the  real  prohibition,  for  no  reason 
conceivable  under  heaven  but  to  deceive.  Upon 
their  face  the.v  are  meaningless  and  futile.  What 
nonsense  to  forbid  prosecution  for  “ an  act  not 
in  itself  unlaw^ful”!  What  sense  in  saying  that 
men  entering  into  a lawful  combination  shall  not 
be  prosecuted ! More  obvious  chicaneiy  w-as  never 
written  into  a statute. 

There  is  absolutely  no  limitation  in  the  first 
pitrtion  of  the  proviso — tho  imrtion  that  has  teeth 
in  it.  The  Attorney-General  is  flatl.v  and  un- 
(jualifiedly  forbidden  to  prosecute  an.v  <-oml)ination 
or  agreement,  criminal  or  not,  w'hich  may  hare 
in  rietv  the  increasing  of  w'ag<*s  or  the  .shortening 
of  hours  or  vagiU‘ly  “bettering  the  condition  of 
labor.”  President  Taft  struck  the  <|uick  of  the 
matter  w’ith  the  suri't.y  of  judicial  analysis  when 
he  wrote  in  his  veto  of  this  ver.v  nnaisure: 

The  proviso  is  subtly  worded  so  as  in  a measure 
to  eoiieeal  its  full  elleet  b.v  providing  tliat  no  part  of 
llu*  inonev  appropriated  sliull  be  s])ent  in  tlie  prosecu- 
tion of  anv  organizjition  or  individual  “for  entering 
into  any  combination  or  agr(H*ment  haring  in  ririv 
tlie  incn'asing  of  wages,  sbortening  of  bours.  or  bet- 
tering the  condition  of  labor,  . . , etc.”  So  that  any 
organization  fornn*d  with  the  iK-nelieent  purpose  de- 
scribed in  the  proviso  might  later  engage  in  a coii- 
sjiiraey  to  destroy  by  force,  violence,  or  unfair  means 
anv  emplo.ver  or  em|)lo.vees  who  failed  to  conform 
with  its  requirements,  and  yet  because  of  its  origin- 
allv  avowed  lawful  pur[iO(se  it  would  be  exemiit  from 
prosecution  so  far  as  prosecution  dei)ended  upon  the 
moneys  approjiriated  hv  this  act,  no  matter  how' 
wicked,  how  cruel,  how  delilaTate  the  acts  of  which 
it  wa.s  guiltv.  So,  too.  by  the  following  sentence  in 
the  act,  such  an  organization  would  he  proti‘cted 
from  prosecution  “for  anv  act  done  in  furtherance” 
of  “ the  increasing  of  wages,  shortening  of  hours,  or 
bedtering  the  condition  of  labor,”  not  in  itself  unlaw- 
ful. Hut  under  the  law  of  criminal  conspiraev  acts 
lawful  in  themselvi's  may  In-corne  the  weapons  where- 
by an  unlawful  purimse  is  carried  out  and  accom- 
plished. 

It  follows  necessarily  and  indisputably  that, 
under  this  inicpiitous  statute,  men  who  openly 
and  deliberately  break  the  law  for  these  ostensible 
iind  indeterminate  objects  are  made  immune  to 
])unishment.  They  can  do  what  they  like  in  any 
way  the.v  like  without  incurring  the  slightest 
danger  from  the  Department  of  Justice.  That 
is  the  idain  English  of  it,  clear  and  unmistakable. 

“ The  real  nu'aning  of  these  i)rovisos,”  quoting 
the  succinct  statement  of  .Senator  Root,  “ is  that 
the  (\»ngn’S,s  of  the  Thiitt^d  States  gives  notice 
to  the  Executive  that  a laborhig-man  who  com- 
mits the  crimes  dc.scribed  in  lie  Siikrmw  Act, 
or  an  agriculturist  equally  criminal,  shall  not  be 
punished.” 
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What  can  such  action  mean?  What  involve? 
Consider  the  broader  aspect. 

“Let  me  ask  you,  sir,”  continued  Senator  IhsiT 
in  words  that  DANiKii  Webster  might  have  spoken, 
“ how  will  this  ])resent  itself  to  the  multitude  of 
our  citizens  not  included  in  these  exempted 
ela.s.ses?  Where  will  lie  the  willingness  to  abide 
by  the  law;  where  will  be  the  confidence  in  the 
ju.stiee  of  the  law;  where  will  l>e  the  sense  of  obli- 
gation to  the  law'  because  it  is  law  on  the  part  of 
these  multitudes  of  American  citizens  w'ho  find 
themselves  constrained  against  doing  what  is 
neeessar.v  for  the  protection  of  their  livelihood 
and  other  classes  permitted  to  violate  the  law  for 
the  same  puiqiose?  How  can  we  fail  to  create  a 
sense  of  injustice;  how  can  we  fail  to  create  op- 
position to  the  law,  to  create  a feeling  that  it  is 
right  for  nu’ii  themselves  to  as.sert  and  to  exercise 
the  same  freedom  that  is  given  to  their  neigh- 
bors ?” 

And  let  us  ask  you,  sir,  if  this  exemption  were 
granted  to  emplo.yers  instead  of  to  employees, 
what  would  be  .vour  verdict?  Is  there  so  much 
as  a shadow  of  doubt?  Does  not  that  simple 
(piestion  effectually  dispose  of  any  specious  in- 
sistence that  this  is  not  class  legislation — that  it 
does  not,  as  we  have  declared  it  docs,  divide  the 
people  into  two  great  parts,  one  of  which  must 
keep  while  the  other  may  break  the  law? 

We  shall  not  dwadl  upon  the  evasion  and  craven 
nu'thod  adopted  to  achieve  this  jiurpose.  That  is 
all  too  idain.  Even  those  Senators  who  tried  to 
make  excuse  admitted  that  it  would  be  more  nat- 
ural, more  iirojier.  and  more  rightful  to  amend 
tlu‘  Sherman  law  itself.  Why,  then,  did  the.v  not 
do  it?  Because  confessedl.v  an  amendment  reliev- 
ing a (h’signated  <dass  of  idtizens  from  the  conse- 
queuees  of  criminal  acts  would  be  unconstitution- 
al. The  Fourteenth  Amendment  stands  as  an  in- 
surmountable barrier.  It  was  so  held  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  a pR'ci.sel.v  similar  ease.  What, 
then,  is  this  but  an  attempt,  av'ovved  and  brazen, 
to  subvert  the  (Constitution  b.v  indirection — by 
w'ithholding  from  the  legal  officer  of  the  people 
the  means  to  prosecute,  by  striking  dow'ii  the  arm 
of  Justice,  by  rendering  law  itself  impotent? 

Can  you,  Mr.  President,  .stand  for  that — you 
whose  ehif'f  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  is 
your  love  of  straightforw’ardness  and  your  detesta- 
tion of  deceitful  practices? 

In  answer  to  those  w’ho  urge  .you  to  accept  re- 
sponsibilit.v  for  this  legislation  as  shrewd  politics 
w'c  say  bewari'l  You  w’ere  not  elected  b.y  the  rag- 
tag-and-bobtail.  That  element  in  the  Democratic 
party  w'ent  to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Your  plurality  came 
from  five  millions  of  conservative  Democrats  and 
approximatidy  one  million  of  Republicans.  You 
won  through  their  faith  in  .your  sagacity,  .vour 
integrity,  your  conscience,  and  your  fidelity  to 
eoiistitutional  government.  Sund.v  you  would  not 
wittingl.v  d(‘stro.v  or  impair  that.  What  could 
take  its  place?  The  support  of  the  W'orking-rneii 
and  the  farmers?  Believe  it  not. 

The  farmers  do  not  w-ant  this  hnv.  Study  the 
facts  elicited  by  the  Senate  debates  and  .vou  will 
discover,  as  Senator  Cr.MMiNs  declared,  that  “no 
farmer's  organizatift^i|.j|g'j‘s«^i|ttji^.^t|h  a rcipiest  to 
the  committee.”  A’s.'^uH'itl.v  tlie'^great  number  t»f 
working-mi'ii  "'■■P0MN  SJATD’f  unions  do 
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not  favor  it.  Nor  is  it  at  all  certain  that  thought- 
ful union  men  are  for  it.  They  are  wise  enough 
to  perceive  the  danger  of  reaction  from  flagrant 
class  legislation.  So  far  as  outward  indications 
afford  basis  for  judgment,  it  is  only  Mr.  Oompeks 
who,  in  characteristic  excess  of  zeal,  insists  upon 
overreaching.  As  against  that  urgency,  rendered 
none  too  reputable  by  Mr.  Gompers’s  present 
position  before  the  courts  of  law,  weigh  the  pro- 
verbial sense  of  American  fair  play,  the  protests 
filed  by  merchants’  associations,  and  the  universal 
abhorrence  manifested  by  the  press,  and  note  how 
the  scales  balance. 

Don’t  do  it,  Mr.  President.  Don’t  disappoint 
your  friends  who  have  declared  your  sincerity. 
Don’t  justify  the  enemies  who  have  pronounced 
you  a demagogue.  Don’t  cast  aside  precious 
loyalty.  Don’t  crush  out  the  faith  in  you  that 
has  put  you  where  you  are.  Don’t  think  to  make 
adequate  excuse  by  saying  other  appropriations 
may  ’oe  employed  in  the  face  of  this  mandate  of 
Congress.  Above  all,  don’t  let  yourself  be  convinced 
that  you  can  put  upon  or  even  share  with  Congress 
the  responsibility.  Tnless  you  can  show  conclusively 
that  this  bill  was  forced  upon  you  agaimst  your 
will,  that  you  had  no  part  in  resuscitating  it 
when  there  was  no  need,  the  credit  or  the  blame 
must  be  yours  aiid  yours  alone. 

Can  you  do  that  ? We  fear  not.  It  stands  to- 
day before  the  public  as  an  administration  meas- 
ure. But  you  can  and  should,  and  pray  God  you 
may,  disregard  any  implication  of  commitment  in 
courageous  i>erformunce,  after  full  and  complete 
understanding  of  the  truth,  of  your  public  duty. 

Two  facts  are  certain:  The  fate  of  this  in- 
famous measure,  involving  your  own  and  your 
party’s  political  fortunes,  is  in  your  own  hands. 
And  you  stand,  as  we  have  said,  at  the  parting  of 
the  ways. 

So  in  all  hoi^e  and  friendliness  and  with  no 
small  confidence  we  say  in  conclusion : 

Remember  the  “equal  and  exact  justice  to  all 
men”  promised  by  Jefferson! 

Remember  the  “equal  prote<*tion  of  the  laws” 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  which  you  havo 
promisc<l  “ to  preserve,  prottK't,  and  defend  ” I 

Remember  the  ciwd  of  your  own  party  and  the 
pledge  of  your  own  platform! 

This  above  all:  to  thine  own  self  be  true! 

A Predictian 

We  predict  to-day — May  17,  lOHl — that  the  next 
Republican  candidate  for  President  of  the  Pnited 
States  will  be  William  E.  Borah,  of  Idaho. 

The  House  Has  Done  Its  Part 

Honor  to  Cha.mp  Clark  and  O.scar  Under- 
wood! And  we  needn’t  worry  over  the  question 
of  the  precise  share  of  honor  each  of  them  is 
to  have.  Neither  of  them  is  disturbed  on  that 
score  and  there  is  honor  enough  and  glory  enough 
for  both.  When  they  sent  the  tariff  bill  prac- 
tically unchanged  to  the  Senate,  it  was  plain  that 
not  only  their  own  following,  but  the  Republicans 
as  well,  recognized  in  them  both  the  fine  quality 
of  loyalty — ^loyalty  both  in  principle  and  to  party. 
They  had  both  done  their  duty  as  they  saw  it 
and  had  never  for  a moment  obeyed  an  impulse 
of  pique  or  jealousy,  whether  directed  at  each 
other  or  anybody  else.  Their  b(;havior  looks  to  us 
extremely  like  plain  statesmanship  and  old-fash- 
ioned patriotism. 

Not  that  the  bill  is  perfect  <ir  nearly  perfect. 
There  are  details  in  the  tariff  schedules  we  should 
like  to  see  changed,  and  we  hope  to  get  space  to 
mention  them  before  the  bill  is  law.  We  have 
freely  expressed  our  doubt  about  the  wisdom  of 
resorting  so  eagerly,  at  this  time,  to  the  income 
tax  as  a source  of  revenue.  But  it  is  incom- 
parably the  best  and  soundest  and  the  niost  hon- 
est tariff  bill  since  18,57. 

Here  is  the  human  test  of  its  honesty.  It  was 
framed  mainly  by  Southern  men.  every  one  of 
them  politicians  and  thoroughly  aliv»'  to  the  im- 
portance of  pleasing  their  constituents.  Yet 
whence  come  the  strongest  protests  against  it  ? 
Indisputably  from  the  South.  Of  all  the  manu- 
facturers whos(‘  jtroducts  it  deals  with,  the  Sonth- 
eru  cotton-mill  men  have  made  the  loudest  out- 
cry. The  one  state  in  the  Union  most  bitterly 
opi)Osed  to  it  is  Louisiana.  Even  the  <-otton- 
planters  have  got  a notion  it  is  going  to  hurt 
them — as  indet'd  it  may  for  a month  or  two 
while  American  cotton-mills  d(‘lay  buying- -and 
from  ’I’exas  comes  an  ajipeal  from  one  hun- 
dred thons.iiid  farmers  to  .\ssistaiit  l^resident 
Hofse  to  impress  on  Un'sident  Wi'.sc.v  that  he 
mustn’t  go  so  fast.  ’I'henr  are  nearly  as  many 
Wool-grower? 


of  it  really  owned  by  Western  lumber  kings,  ex- 
perts in  working  Congress — stretches  out  ap- 
pealing branches  to  Congressmen  with  confused 
ideas  about  e<*onomies  and  very  clear  ideas  as 
to  the  value  of  campaign  contributions.  Yet  the 
bill  goes  to  the  Senate  unimpeachably  Demo- 
cratic, unsectional,  national,  sincere. 

The  fact  is — and  it  has  been  a fact  for  some 
time — that  the  South  is  the  one  section  of  the 
country  where  arguments  for  high  protection  are 
most  iilausible.  New'  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  section  most  in  need  of  freer  trade.  Never- 
theless, most  of  the  Southern  Democrats  in  the 
House  have  stood  firm  for  the  right  national 
policy.  We  respectfully  call  this  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance to  the  attention  of  our  direct-govern- 
ment friends,  who  insist  that  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  honesty  in  re])resentatives  unless  they  are 
subjected  slavishly  to  constant  instructions  from 
their  constitiumts  on  pain  of  immediate  recall. 
As  to  our  other  friends,  the  readable  muck- 
rakers  of  the  cheap  magazines,  w’o  have  no  doubt 
they  can  sui)ply  thrill  ingly  ])erfidious  reasons  for 
the  straightforwardness  of  Clark  and  Under- 
wood and  the  mass  of  their  following. 

The  Senate 

Of  course,  however,  the  real  fight  against  the 
bill  will  be,  as  has  always  been  foreseen,  in  the 
Senate.  That  is  understood  by  the  forces  of  privi- 
lege now  gathering  as  of  old  for  the  fray.  For- 
tunatel\.  however,  it  is  equally  well  understood 
by  the  administration  and  by  every  intcdligent 
American  who  wants  to  make  an  end  of  high 
])rotection. 

It  is  going  to  bo  a hard  fight,  make  no  mis- 
take about  that.  There  will  be,  as  always,  plenty 
of  money  to  be  used,  if  it  can  be  used,  in  behalf 
of  the  men  who  for  so  many  y(>ars  have  been  mak- 
ing money  out  of  high-jirotection  tariffs.  They 
will  have  skilh’d  representatives  in  the  debates 
and  T>arliamentary  mano-uvering;  a majority  of 
the  old  hands  will  be  on  their  side.  The  nominal 
Democratic  majority  is  slight  ajul  there  are  men 
in  it  whos(^  records  show,  only  too  ch'arly,  that 
th(>y  arc  individually  none  too  hot  for  the  Demo- 
cratic cause. 

On  the  other  hand.  how(‘ver,  everything  has 
he<'n  done  that  could  be  done  to  ket‘j)  the  line 
firm,  to  hold  cv(‘ry  Democrat  to  his  duty.  There 
has  iH'en  unprecedented  preliminary  consultation 
between  the  House  and  Senate  leaders,  and  the 
President  is  entirely  alert.  Senator  Simmons, 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  troublesome 
as  is  his  record  on  Kei)ublicau  tariff-making,  is 
the  equal  in  political  shrewdness  of  his  shrewdest 
Republican  op|)onent,  ami  there  is  no  fair  ground 
to  question  his  sincere  adherenci*  to  his  duty  in 
the  matter  of  this  Democratic  tariff. 

We  repeat  that  we  do  not  ex])ect  a fiasco  like 
that  which  lx‘fell  the  Wilson  bill.  Nevertheless, 
every  low-tariff  paper  and  every  low-tariff  man 
should  keep  right  on  heli)ing  in  every  way  it  is 
possible  to  help. 

While  We  Wait 

The  E.xecutive  Council  of  the  American 
Bankers’  Association,  in  .session  last  wc'ek, 
while  insisting  on  the  urgent  need  of  banking 
and  currency  legislation,  declined  to  take  any 
action  on  the  vague  indications  so  far  rt'ceived 
of  what  the  party  in  power  wants  to  do  or  may 
do  in  that  line.  Tlu'se  gentlemen  were  quite 
right.  When  a definite  plan  or  ])olicy  is  put  be- 
fore the  country  in  plain  language,  they  an'  ready 
to  give  their  ojiinion  of  it,  solicited  or  unsolicited. 
TTntil  then  they  can  only  wait,  like  the  rest  of 
us,  and  perhaps  ])ut  in  a Mord  hen'  ami  there  for 
such  a poli<‘y  as  they  know  (uight  to  lu'  a<lopt('d. 

This  is  the  higgf'st  task  of  the  adinini.'-tratiou 
and  the  party  bi'hind  it.  It  is  also  th(>  most  dif- 
ficult, in  view  of  tlu'  party’s  reccait  hispiry  and 
lea<lership.  It  is  permissible  and  right,  there- 
fore, for  us  all  to  he  n'asonahly  ])atient  ami  con- 
siderate with  the  administration.  AVe  should  all 
give  due  weight  to  the  rejxirt  of  the  chairman  of 
the  bank('rs’  committ«*e  on  legislation  to  tlu'  ef- 
fect that  tliosi'  having  tlu'  bill  in  charge'  showc'd 
an  “earnest  desire’’  for  jtractie'al  suggestions-- 
albi'it  he  and  his  eomlnitten'  associate's  could  not 
jtraise  the  bill  in  its  inchoate'  state'. 

Nevertlu'less.  this  is  a matter  in  whie*h  goeeel 
will  sheeuld  not  e-mint  feer  mne-h  ami  partisanship 
must  neet  he  allowe'd  to  cenn>t  at  all.  We'  will  be 
wreing  if  we  ace  e-pt  fre»m  the*  aelministration  ami 
the  ])!irty  in  ])e)Ae'r  anyihing  le'ss  than  a theerough- 
ly  setund  measure'.  Siientific  ami  uj)  to  elate', 
frame'el  with  ai.  .e  single'  te>  the  iie'eds  ,,f  the' 
country's  hnsim  '-  iiud  with  im  coiie'essieiiH  to  the 
real  e»r  imagined  inamls  ,>f  jxilitie-al  e'Xpeelicmy. 
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It  is  inert'ly  incidental,  but  true,  that  to  pass 
such  a measure  would  bo  the  best  politics  the 
aelministration  and  the  party  e^ould  conceivably 
play. 

All  Americans  Must  Be — Americans 

A number  of  gentlemen  representing  the  United 
Kingdom  have  crossed  the  ocean  to  confer  with  a 
similar  company  of  American  gentlemen  concern- 
ing the  proj)er  celebration  of  the  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
in  1814,  since  which  time  there  has  been  un- 
broken peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Unite<l  States,  Such  a celebration  will  lie  time- 
ly and  api)ropriate  and  ought  not  to  be  inter- 
feriHl  M'ith.  There  i.s  no  ('xcuse  for  interference 
with  it  by  Americans  of  other  than  British  dc- 
sc<'nt.  Such  interference  is  certainly  in  very  bad 
taste;  it  is  also  decidedly  unpatriotic.  The  idea 
of  the  celebration  did  not  have  its  origin  in  the 
kinship  of  the  American  and  British  peoples. 
Everybody  knows  that  America  is  no  longer  Eng- 
lish. It  has  had  accessions  from  practically  every 
nation  under  the  sun.  But  America  and  Great 
Britain  are  the  two  great  English-speaking  powers. 
They  are,  everything  considered,  the  two  great 
jiowers  of  the  earth.  Does  any  A merican,  of  what- 
ever origin,  object  to  their  celebrating  the  end 
of  one  hundred  years  of  peace  and  at  the  same 
tinu'  doing  what  they  can  to  insure  peace  in  the 
future  i!  We  trow  not.  The  measure  of  any 
man’s  oiiposilion  to  the  idea  is  simply  the  measure 
of  his  inclination  not  to  be  an  American,  but 
something  else. 

Is  Professor  Mi  nstehdkro  of  Harvard  an 
American?  We  have  no  idea  whether  or  not 
lu5  has  g-one  through  the  process  of  naturalization. 
If  he  has  not,  then  this  matter  is  one  he  ought 
not  to  have  meddled  with;  it  was  none  of  his 
businis.s.  If  he  has,  then  he  ought  to  have  treated 
it  as  .'ui  American,  not  as  a German.  Ilis  notion 
lhat  the  et'lebration  is  an  affront  to  Germany  is 
absurtl.  Germany,  if  she  is  wise,  will  pronqitly 
re]iudiate  it. 

(Jt'rmaiiy,  if  she  is  wis('.  will  n'piitliate  all  sim- 
ilar attemjits  to  persuade  Americans,  even  Ameri- 
cans <*f  (Jerman  birth  or  descent,  that  friendline.ss 
toward  Germany  means,  for  Americans,  un- 
friendliness toward  any  other  power.  Real 
Americans,  whetlnw  derived  from  Germany  or 
not,  will  promptly  an<l  vig-orou.sly  reject  all  such 
teaching.  America  is  America.  It  is  made  up 
of  many  races,  ea<-h  with  a natural  and  entirt'ly 
respectable  ])artiality  for  its  motherland.  But  it 
demands  of  each  and  all  precisely  the  same  loyalty 
— singh'  and  undivided — that  other  nations  de- 
mand of  tlu'ir  subjects  or  citizens. 

l*rofe.s.s<)r  !MnNSTF.RiJERG  is  in  this  country 
vowedly  as  a psychologist.  His  specndi  before  the 
American  memlK'rs  of  the  Peace  Conference  was 
not  good  practical  psychology.  If  he  is  still  a 
tJerman,  then  it  was  also  very  bad  diplomacy  and 
ought  not  to  commend  him  to  the  German  de- 
])artment  of  foreign  affairs.  It  is  this  gentleman'.s 
own  fault  if,  in  his  various  conspicuous  activities 
in  this  country,  he  has  inspired  a suspicion — not 
confineil  to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts — that  he 
particularly  desires  that  department’s  approval. 

Over -stimulated  Industry 

Auburn,  New  York,  has  been  having  an  epi- 
demic of  strikes.  The  ailment  started  in  a twine- 
factory,  and  affected  a good  many  other  pursuits, 
d'he  twine-factory  employed  about  four  thousand 
hands.  An  enterprising  citizen  started  it,  and  it 
was  manne  d for  the  most  part  by  cheap  and  not 
very  rational  work-people  from  Europe  (Poles, 
mostly)  who.se  ('arnings  were  not  large,  and  their 
manm'r  of  life'  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  city. 
'I’liey  striick  for  more  pay  and  other  improve- 
nieiits,  and.  Ix'ing  unusually  ignorant,  were  un- 
usually turbuh'iit,  and  the  militia  had  to  be  called 
cut,  and  some  of  the  strikers  were  shot,  and  the 
town  has  had  a good  deal  of  advertisement  that 
it  could  well  have  sj)ared. 

The  (lueslicn  suggests  itself:  Is  it  good  for 
an  .Vniericaii  city  to  start  in  it  a cheap-labor 
fa<*tory.  and  fill  it  with  a lot  of  cheap  and  excitable 
workers  dirc'ct  from  Furoi)e? 

Fiider  tlu'  stimulation  of  the  high  tariff,  that 
has  be('n  doiu'  over  and  over  again  in  American 
cities,  and  has  usually  Ix'cn  regarded  as  a con- 
tribution to  the  wc'lfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
city  cciicc'rned.  [.awr.-v'  ■ in  Massachusetts,  is 
a striking  ('xain|de.  , re  ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
th('  population  is  t.  iijn-born.  Auburn  has  a 
po])niation  of  .‘i.a.Odo  .il  '.vhich  about  0,000  are 
m'w-cemers  of  the  s ri  f’:  .t  the  militia  has  been 
lately  called  o_ut_.0).  ''.p.  m .qrd('r.  Now’  to  pro- 
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a c*ity  and  proinoto  its  natutal  {growth  is  a valu- 
able service,  but  this  kind  of  stimulation  by  sud- 
den attraction  of  a small  army  of  low-class  Eu- 
ropeans to  work  in  factories  seems  a very  doubt- 
ful blessing  indeed. 

At  any  rate,  it  has  its  embarrassments,  as  Au- 
burn can  testify. 

Brother  WaUace  Is  With  Us 

The  newest  muck-raker  is  the  venerable  Alfrkd 
Wallace  Russell,  co-discoverer  with  Darwin  of 
the  theory  of  evolution,  who  is  out  with  a book 
in  which  he  inspects  the  conditions  and  processes 
of  modem  life,  and  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
the  current  system  of  society  is  “ rotten  from  top 
to  bottom.'’  There  has  been  so  much  fuss  lately 
about  one  thing  or  another  that  many  people  have 
suspected  that  something  radical  was  wrong,  and 
it  will  be  almost  a relief  to  them  to  have  so  emi- 
nent a scientist  as  Dr.  Russell  confirm  their 
fears.  He  reviews  in  his  book  the  details  of  hu- 
man misbehavior  with  which  our  attentive  news- 
papers and  magazines  have  made  us  all  so  fa- 
miliar, including  especially  the  industrial  draw- 
backs that  have  come  with  vast  increase  of  ma- 
chinery. The  trouble  he  finds  to  be  due  to  our 
living  under  a system  of  universal  competition 
for  the  means  of  existence.  The  remedy  he  points 
out  is  universal  co-operation.  He  says: 

Our  system  is  also  one  of  monopoly  by  a few  of 
all  the  means  of  existence — the  land,  without  access 
to  which  no  life  is  possible,  and  capital,  or  the  re- 
sults of  stored-up  labor,  which  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  a limited  number  of  capitalists  and  there- 
fore is  also  a monopoly.  The  remedy  is  freedom  of 
access  to  land  and  capital  for  all. 

Also,  it  may  be  defined  as  social  injustice,  inasmuch 
as  the  few  in  each  generation  are  allowed  to  inherit 
the  stored-up  wealth  of  all  preceding  generations, 
while  the  many  inherit  nothing.  The  remedy  is  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  equality  of  opportunity  for  all, 
or  of  universal  inheritance  by  the  state  in  trust  for 
the  whole  community. 

We  believe  that  if  Brother  Wallace  should 
come  over  here  and  go  into  polities  he  would 
score  a success  that  would  make  all  its  former 
triumphs  seem  insignificant.  Brother  Eugene 
Debs  stands  ready  to  embrace  him;  Brother  Hay- 
WNN)D  would  reach  him  the  glad  hand;  the  Colonel 
and  Miss  Jane  Aduams  and  all  the  lesser  Moose 
would  want  to  make  him  theirs,  and  he  might 
supplant  Brother  Vice-President  Marshall  in  the 
regards  of  the  whiskered  Democrats. 

Come  on.  Brother  Wallace!  We  will  all  be 
with  you.  What  you  say  is  a good  deal  so.  and 
nothing  but  the  habits  of  mankind  stand  between 
our  present  forlorn  state  and  the  improvements 
that  you  suggest.  But  what  you  say,  dear  sir. 
is  not  news,  and  you  cannot  copyright  it  in  this 
country. 

A Story  of  the  Full- crew  Bill 

One  of  the  complaints  made  about  the  full- 
crew  bill  which  our  New  York  legislature  passed 
and  Governor  Sulzer  signed  was  that  it  was  an 
assumption  by  the  legislature  of  duties  that  had 
been  delegated  to  a commission.  Similar  bills 
were  vetoed  by  both  Governor  Hughes  and  Gov- 
ernor Dix  for  that  reason.  It  is  a fact  that  we 
have  not  noticed  in  print  that  this  question  of 
the  number  of  men  required  on  trains  did  go  to 
the  up-state  Public  Service  Commission  and  was 
passed  upon.  After  the  railroads  in  New  York 
had  laid  off  a good  many  men,  in  1908,  a test  case 
was  prepared  and  put  before  the  commission. 
One  of  the  commissioners  looked  into  it,  rode 
on  the  train  said  to  be  undermanned,  and  con- 
cluded that  beyond  a doubt  that  train  did  need 
another  man.  When  the  question  came  before  the 
commission  a majority  of  the  commissioners  voted 
to  direct  the  road  to  put  on  another  man.  But 
the  road  asked  for  a rehearing;  it  was  granted; 
the  chairman  of  the  commission  allowed  it  to 
go  unheard,  and  the  opinion  on  which  was  based 
the  action  of  a majority  of  the  commission  order- 
ing a full  crew  was  never  printed  with  the  other 
opinions. 

It  seems  to  be  a fact,  therefore,  that  the  full- 
crew  bill  did  not  become  a law  until  the  Public 
Service  Commission  had  attempted  to  deal  with 
the  matter  and  had  been  partially  frustrated  in 
their  efforts.  In  the  case  concerned  the  railroad 
did,  we  believe,  put  on  an  extra  man  pending 
the  rehearing,  but,  the  rehearing  being  dropped 
and  the  protested  opinion  being  left  unprinted,  it 
was  not  made  clear  that  the  commission  was 
ready  to  force  the  employment  of  extra  men  where 
needed.  There  followed  from  that  default  this 
law  which  conqiels  the  employment  of  the  extra 
men  whether  needed  or  ii^dT^nd  which  seeiis  to  be 
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Schools  of  Agricultvire  on  the  West  Coast 

There  is  a school  of  agriculture  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, and  another  at  the  University  of  Oregon. — Hau- 
I'Eb’s  Weekly  last  week. 

The  Oregon  Agricultural  College  is  at  Corvallis 
and  had  more  pupils  last  year  (1,300)  than  the 
University  of  Oregon  (1,200)  at  Eugene.  A 
friend  who  writes  to  put  us  right  about  it  says 
the  college  and  the  university  are  not  connected. 
He  also  says: 

The  leading  agricultural  school  in  California  is  a 
dep.-irtment  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  Tlmt  school  is  said  to  be  very  much  alive 
to  the  agricultural  situation  in  the  state,  and  is 
about  to  spend  a large  amount  of  money  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state  along  the  lines  followed  by 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  General  Education  Board  in  the 
Southern  states. 

A California  farmer  with  whom  we  talked  two 
months  ago  operates  on  a considerable  scale  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley  and  spoke  of  the  difficulty 
in  bringing  the  publications  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  into  the  hands  of  the  farmers  who 
needed  them.  It  takes  some  enterprise  to  get  the 
catalogue  of  the  department’s  publications  and 
send  for  the  pamphlets  that  the  California  farmer 
ought  to  have.  Our  friend  had  tried  to  arrange 
for  the  distribution  of  these  publications  through 
the  country  post-offices,  which  might  supply  the 
lists  of  publications,  but  had  not  succeeded.  We 
suppose  that  co  - operative  agriculture,  such  as 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett  has  introduced  in  Ireland, 
would  help  California  considerably.  It  is  the 
co-operative  activities  of  the  Japanese  that  seem 
to  make  the  most  trouble  for  their  Caucasian 
competitors.  A hair  of  the  dog  might  cure  that. 
If  the  American  Californians  could  learn  to  work 
together  and  also  get  proper  direction  about  their 
crops,  the  Japanese  competition  might  turn  out 
in  the  end  to  be  to  their  advantage. 

A Century  is  a Good  Interval 

Memorial  Day  follows  the  spring  north.  In 
the  South  they  take  their’s  early  when  the  early 
flowers  are  out.  Texas  remembers  San  Jacinto 
on  April  21st.  In  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  and 
Mississippi  Memorial  Day  falls  on  April  26th; 
in  the  Carolines  on  May  10th;  and  in  Tennessee 
on  the  second  Friday  in  May. 

It  was  three  weeks  ago,  therefore,  that  Dr. 
George  Petrie,  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, in  his  Memorial  Day  address  at  Opelika, 
made  the  suggestion  to  which  attention  is  called 
by  the  Montgomery  Advertiser.  He  sjiid: 

In  two  more  years  it  will  be  half  a century  since 
our  great  war  ended.  Shall  we  let  that  date  go  by  un- 
noticed? The  trials  and  the  perils  of  reconstruction 
are  now  over.  We  are  one  country  ^at  last,  not  onlj' 
in  name,  but  in  spirit;  and  no  section  welcomes  this 
coming  of  real  peace  and  fraternal  feeling  more 
genuinely  than  w'e  do.  Would  it  not,  then,  be  a 
fine  thing  if  this  semi-centennial  could  be  made  the 
occasion  of  a national  celebration  of  the  present  good 
feeling  between  all  sections  of  our  country,  and  of 
the  genuine  reunion  which  has  at  last  come? 

Of  course ! And  the  time  being  only  two  years 
off,  the  Advertiser  calls  for  specific  suggestions 
for  the  celebration. 

As  we  see  it,  the  main  difficulty  about  celebrat- 
ing the  reunion  of  the  states  is  that  they  are  so 
united.  A very  great  majority  of  our  citizens, 
North  and  South,  have  never  known  any  but  a 
united  country.  The  end  of  the  Civil  War  seems 
perhaps  a little  too  near  to  need  to  be  recalled, 
and  not  far  enough  off  to  have  a suitable  historical 
perspective.  We  are  preparing  to  celebrate  the 
close,  one  hundred  years  ago,  of  our  last  war  with 
Great  Britain.  Perhaps  the  hundred-year  period 
is  better  for  these  exercises.  Local  celebrations 
of  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  there  can,  and  doubt- 
less will,  be  two  years  hence;  but  for  a national 
celebration,  to  revive  historical  memories,  we  in- 
cline to  think  that  the  more  favorable  date  will 
be  1965. 

A Good  Sign 

Even  the  Tribune  concedes  the  rightfulness  of 
President  Wilson’s  order  subjecting  to  com- 
petitive examination  the  fourth-class  postmasters 
whom  President  Taft  just  before  election  dumped 
into  the  classified  service.  “Many  of  those  trans- 
ferred,” it  says,  “may  give  way  to  better  ap- 
pointees after  competitive  examinations  are  held. 
The  public  doesn’t  care  very  much  about  the  in- 
dividuals who  may  qualify  for  the  post-offices. 
But  it  is  greatly  interested  ia  erecting  a bar 
against  the  use  of  these  offices  as  party  patron- 
age.” It  continues  truly  and  wisely: 

It  is  liigbly  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  President 
will  also  try  to  get  second  and  tliird  class  po8tmast«*r- 
sbipa  transferred  to  the  classified  service.  It  is  fonl- 
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isli  to  burden  tlie  President  with  tiie  responsibility 
of  filling  these  minor  posts.  The  time  he  is  obliged 
to  spend  considering  such  appointments  is  absolutely 
wasted.  There  are  enough  really  important  things 
for  him  to  wrestle  with  without  being  liandicappi'd 
by  refereeing  petty  wrangles  over  political  spoils.'  If 
Mr.  W1L.SON  refuses  to  .submit  any  longer  to  an  in- 
tolerable executive  burden  he  will  have  contributed 
materially  toward  increasing  the  efficiency  and  enlarg- 
ing the  independence  of  the  Presidential  office. 

Other  Republican  journals  will  do  well  to  emu- 
lato  the  somewhat  belated  but  none*  the  less  grati- 
fying access  of  broad-mindedness  to  the  columns  of 
their  famous  leader. 

Public  Hearings 

Why  should  a tariff  bill  be  framed  in  the  .secrecy 
of  a star  chamber?  Why  should  not  public  hearings 
be  given  on  a matter  which  so  concerns  the  public? 
The  five  Democratic  Senators  who  may  desert  their 
leaders  and  vote  with  the  Republicans  for  open  con- 
sideration of  the  Unoerwood  bill  w'ould  seem  to  be 
acting  on  the  true  principles  of  Democracy  and  on  the 
principles  declared  by  Woodrow  Wilson. — Waterhury 
American. 

Logically,  Brother  Chapin  is  in  the  right.  Pub- 
licity cannot  be  pitiless  behind  closed  doors.  But 
it  is  all  a question  of  degree.  If  the  real  purpose 
of  public  hearings  is  to  delay  matters  it  calls  for 
little  heeding.  The  country  w’auts  prompt  action. 
Nevertheless,  we  candidly  admit  that  the  mat- 
ter is  one  requiring  delicate  adjustment  if  con- 
sistency is  to  be  considered. 

Time  for  the  Hook 

The  Chicago  City  Council  is  considering  an 
ordinance  imposing  a fine  for  singing  indecent 
songs  in  public.  Such  a law  may  not  be  effective; 
opinions  of  what  constitutes  indecency  differ  with 
respect  to  lyrics  as  well  as  in  matters  of  art.  But 
if  its  passag(;  would  tend  to  arouse  public  opinion 
on  the  subject  we  hope  it  will  pass.  Some  of  the 
“ songs  ” that  are  drooled  in  public  places  nowa- 
days are  positively  abominable. 

Brother  Abbott’s  Case 

When  it  comes  to  being  all  tilings  to  all  men, 
as  the  Scripture  recommends.  Grand  - brother 
Lyman  Abbott  makes  a performance  that  is  not 
excelled.  It  was  a mistake  for  the  American 
Peace  Society  to  remove  him  from  its  list  of 
vice-presidents.  The  reason  for  doing  so  was  that 
Brother  Abbott  indorsed  the  Navy  League’s  ap- 
peal for  suitable  appropriations  for  battle-ships. 
But  surely  Brother  Abbott  shows  himself  a friend 
of  peace  when  he  favors  expenditure  for  battle- 
ships. 

What  is  the  weightie.st  argument  nowadays  for 
peace  ? 

Is  it  not  the  immense  cost  of  armament  ? 

People  don’t  grea  ly  mind  being  killed.  Those 
who  are  dead  make  no  complaint,  and  those  who 
survive  derive  some  advantage  from  survival. 

But  people  dislike  exceedingly  to  be  taxed,  and 
there  is  nothing  they  hate  worse  to  be  taxed  for 
than  armies  and  navies.  Nothing  puts  them  more 
out  of  conceit  with  war  than  to  feel  the  cost  of 
periietual  preparation  for  it.  Nothing  is  working 
harder  for  peace  to-day  than  the  navies  of  the 
world.  They  cost  so  much  that  in  Europe  they 
are  an  almost  intolerable  burden ; they  are  too 
valuable  to  use  for  fighting  purposes,  and  are  good 
for  nothing  else,  and  are  the  swiftest  of  all  vessels 
on  the  course  to  the  junk-heap.  Navies  work  all 
the  time  for  peace,  and  the  more  they  cost  the  more 
effectual  their  efforts  are.  Dr.  Abbott  is  for  our 
navy  and  for  peace;  two  perfectly  consistent  emo- 
tions. The  American  Peace  Society  had  better 
put  him  back  on  their  list.  Their  policy  seems  to 
be  to  stop  the  dose  just  as  it  is  doing  the  patient 
good.  Brother  Abbott  knows  better. 

Parlous  Times 

The  centenary'  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  for  the 
celebration  of  wdiich  arrangements  are  now  being 
made,  falls  on  December  24,  1914. 

It  calls  for  some  confidence  on  the  part  of  our 
friends,  the  British  delegates,  to  plan  for  a peace 
celebration  a year  and  half  ahead,  with  their  coun- 
try full  of  militant  suffragists  lighting  back-fires 
on  them,  their  government  testing  all  manner  of 
strange  expedients  to  produce  contentment  among 
the  people,  and  all  Europe  staggering  under  an  im- 
mense armament, 

A lot  may  happen  in  a year  and  a half.  A vast 
deal  happened  in  that  space  of  time  a century 
ago,  winding  up  with  Waterloo  in  1815.  It  is  a 
fair  question  what  our  desci'iidauts  will  be  arrang- 
ing to  celebrate  a hundre«l  years  from  now.  whethtT 
the  two  - hundredth  anniversary  (»f  Glanif  ami 
Waterloo  (»r  the  gnat  ex- 
plosion not  yet  tonchdl'SfllT."***  * 
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The  Contemplative  Essayist 

The  very  words  of  the  title  call  to  mind  a play  ia 
which  an  elderly  comedy  cliaracter  was  constantly 
being  jeered  at  by  his  sons  as  “ miles  behind  the  pro- 
cession.” The  poor,  contemplative  essayist  is  so  many 
miles  behind  the  procession  to-day  that  he  can  only 

vaguely  distinguish  its  tail  in  the  blue  and  hazy  dis-  - . , i i • 

tance,  while  he  turns  from  side  to  side  to  see  the  road  ing  their  works,  and  the  humorous  essayist  has  his 
by  which  the  procession  passed,  to  examine  the  traces  little  field. 

it  has  left  behind,  and  to  gaze  at  the  meadows  and  There  is  no  telling  but  that  the  time  may  come 
the  far  horizon  slopes  on  every  side.  "hen  even  the  contemplative  essayist  may  find  some 

One  publisher  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  whole  leisurely  hearers  again  and  publish  his 
book-business  is  now  being  pushed  out  of  commission 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY 

proved,  asserts  the  Apostolic  Protonotary,  by  their 
reading.  I am  sure,”  he  says,  “ that  one  way  to  dis- 
like books  is  to  like  newspapt'rs,”  just  as  he  proves 
also  that  to  iike  ragtime  is  to  dislike  music.  But 
after  all  is  said,  there  is  a grain  of  comfort  hidden  in 
all  this  chaff  of  lamentation.  As  reading  beconaes  a 
less  general  and  popular  diversion  and  confines  itself 
once  more  to  what  may  be  called  the  “ reading  pub- 
lic,” patient  Quiet  people  who  like  to  sit  still  and 
l.old  another  man’s  printed  thoughts  in  hand,  boidcs 
will  be  more  directly  addressed  to,  and  printed  for, 
the  intelligent  the  literature  may  once  more  be  seen 
emerging  for  its  lovers  from  the  floods  of  pfint. 

The  drama  is  undoubtedly  looking  up  and  taking 
serious  note  of  life.  We  have  had  Synge  and  St. 
John  Hankin;  we  still  have  Galswobthy,  Besier, 
Granville  Barker,  and  an  occasional  spark  from 
Shaw.  Novels,  especially  in  England,  thanks  to  this 
lesser  public,  are  growing  longer  and  less  artificial 
and  unreal.  Poets,  at  any  rate  in  England,  are  print- 


by  the  automobile.  In  place  of  the  old-time  quiet 
hours  when  the  leisurely  classes  spent  their  time 
reading  before  the  open  fire,  or  in  the  hammock  on 
the  green-shuttered  veranda,  the  world  is  now  w'hiz- 
zing  over  the  earth  sampling  scenery  and  taking  the 
air.  Pictures  are  suffering  no  less  than  books,  and 
tlie  art-galleries  of  Europe  forego  much  of  the  patron- 


do  real  book  notices  without  reference  to 


of  lil  forer;,;^^^^^  at  the  idea  of  sales,  or  publishers,  or  friendship  with  the  authors, 

stopping  to  look  at  the  old  things  when  they  might  But  perhaps,  too,  the  contemplative  essayist  must 
be  on  the  roads  instead.  Reading  must,  in  this  new  conquer  new  realms.  Perhaps  only  when  the  aer^ 
zest  for  motion,  go  somewhat  by  the  board.  If  one  plane  is  in  full  flight  and  new  data  for  abstraction  is 
conscientiously  sflidy  the  publishers’  lists,  however—  given  can  he  sit  down  again  and  write  with  impunity 
lists  that  the  contemplative  drop  into  the  waste-basket 


any  kind  to  perform;  so  it  would  be  hard  for  him  to 
commit  a military  offense  if  he  tried. — ^Editor. 


WGODROW  WILSON— NEW  JERSEY’S  VOICE 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  2, 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sib, — ^I’he  President  of  the  United  States  divesting 
himself  of  his  Washington  responsibilities  for  a few 
days  and  donning  plain  citizen’s  attire,  that  choicest 
ermine  of  all  apparel,  going  back  to  the  people  of 
his  state  to  plead  for  enactment  of  better  laws, 
free  from  all  possible  corruption  *by  unprincipled 
bosses  and  their  undesirable  following,  is  a healthy 
and  refreshing  sjiectacle  fit  for  approval  by  ail  self- 
respecting  citizens. 

We  all  listen  with  reverent  awe  to  the  man  who 
tells  his  party  that  at  best  it  is  only  the  temporary 
trusted  guardian  of  the  people’s  affairs,  their  adminis- 
trator and  executor,  their  business  agent.  Every- 
where there  is  an  awakening  to  the  fact  that  our 
jury  system  too  frequently  becomes  the  fundamental 
source  of  corruption. 

The  sheriff’s  responsibility  is  too  great  and  he 
should  gladly  relinquish  it. 

Commissioners  of  juries  are  surely  more  com- 
petent to  do  the  work,  and  they  should  be  intrusted 
with  it  in  every  state  as  the  statutes  of  New  York 
prescribe. 

Sheriffs,  no  more  than  constables  or  police  officers, 
all  keepers  of  the  “ unfortunate  menagerie  of  ex- 
ample ” and  graduates  from  the  underworld,  for  whose 
existence  we  of  the  upperworld  are  ninety-five  per  cent, 
responsible,  should  not  be  intru8t<‘d  with  the  duty  of 
selecting  jurors,  and  the  abolishment  of  all  such 
statutes  will  be  hailed  with  unfeigned  gladness  by  all 
well-ordered,  freedom-loving,  politically  independent 
(nevertheless  good  partisan?)  American  citizens. 

I am,  sir, 

L.  A.  Warner. 


men  and  books,  as  did  Mo.vtaigne;  or  his  adven- 
tures in  the  realms  of  quaint  and  crabbed  lore  like 
Sir  Thomas  Browne.  He  may  teach  like  Arnold  or 
give  play  to  all  his  aesthetic  perceptions  and  sensa- 
tions like  Pater.  lie  may  evolve  theories  of  human 
relations  and  doctrines  of  justice  like  \eknon  Lee;  ^ ^ 

or  make  pleas  for  rationality  in  thought  like  Santa-  statutes  will  be  hailed  with  unfeigiied  gladness  by  all 


of  the  untracked  paths  of  lonely  reflection.  There 
will  then  l>e  new  and  less  hackneyed  vistas  to  de- 
scribe, and  perhaps  in  tliat  altitude  new  truths  may 
emerge  to  startle  the  preoccupied  into  attention.  And 
once  again  the  contemplative  essayist  will  dare  to  liail 
men  to  him  for  ^ i.r~  .....1 


little  slow  discussion  of  life  and 


w'iih  spiteful  emphasis — one  realizes  that  certain 
books  are  still  printed;  books  about  automobiles,  aero- 
planes,  and  detectives;  books  about  railroads,  bank- 
ing, finance,  social  economics,  politics. 

The  ereat  truth  for  the  contemplative  essayist  to  ^ x x • 1 

learn,  '^erever  he  exists,  is  that  the  world  is  in  far  urge  his  listeners,  as  aforetime,  not  to  set  their  houses 
too  great  a hurry  to  think  about  what  it  is  doing.  It  on  fire  to  boil  an  egg. 
is  immersed  in  swift  and  unpremeditated  action  and 

is  leaving  the  thoughtful  processes  for  some  other  

century.  Even  the  most  leisurely  reader,  one  who 
still  sits  among  his  flower-beds  with  a book  when  the 
others  are  whizzing  about,  reads  in  a less  leisurely 
fashion  than  of  old  and  finds  it  difficult  to  recapture 
the  fine  indifference  to  time  of  a generation  or  so  ago. 

Even  such  a reader  feels  a little  aggrieved  when  that 
most  exquisite  of  contemplative  essayists,  Henry 
James,  announces  the  death  of  a personage  in  his 
volume  bv  saying:  “The  extremity  of  personal  ab- 
sence had*  just  overtaken  him.”  Why  take  time  from 
the  rush  of  life  to  decide  what  “ an  extremity  of  per- 
sonal absence  ” might  hypothetically  mean, 


Correspondence 


FROM  A COLLEGE  PRESIDENT 

Stores  College,  Harper’s  Ferry,  W.  Va.,  March  10,  ifitj. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harpers  Weekly: 

Sib, — Did  tlie  faithful  selection  and  arrangement 
of  clippings  from  other  newspaiiers  which  appeared 
last  week  in  your  publication  so  intoxicate  your 
pride  as  to  unlialance  your  judgment?  “ Congress 
and  Prohibition  ” as  treated  in  that  number  would 
so  indicate.  Of  all  tlie  drivel  which  has  recently  ap- 
jieared  in  your  editorial  columns,  and  enough  has 
appeared,  that  article  is  the  nth  degree. 

Why  spend  a half-column  discussing  a thing  that 
is  a “joke”  or  that  “ amounts  to  nothing”?  Can 
you  find  no  more  important  idea  to  engage  your  at- 
tention? Who  do  you  imagine  thinks  that  the  Weld) 
bill  was  intended  to  prevent  shipment  of  liquor  into 
dry  territory?  What  idiot  vvould  think  that  any 
state  wouUr  pass  a law  preventing  one  from  con- 
suming liquor  if  one  so  wished  to  do?  V’ou  say,  “ It 
merely  prohibits  the  shipment  into  prohibition  states 
of  liquors  to  be  used  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  such 
states.”  Why  “merely”?  Is  this  damning  with 


A visitor  recently  invited  to  speak  on  literature  Army  Reserve.  The  Judge- Advocate  General,  a mighty 

for  children  to  public-school  teachers,  visiting  after-  authority  in  army  circles,  gives  an  opinion  that  will 

ward  one  of  the  most  excellent  pu’olic  schools,  was  in  a few  years  disfranchise  every  man  that  enlists  ami 

— of  obtains  his  discharge  after  serving  his  time  in  the 

After  the  end  of  three  years  there  will  be  a 
■ ■ * ,000  each  year) 

...„  ..  . ^ „„„  ; ...  take  part  in  an 

gymnasiums  (everything,  indeed,  in  the  way  of  modern  lection.  This  body  of  men  will  finally  reach  the  enor- 


THE  STATUS  OF  RESERVISTS 

Manila,  P.  I.,  March  24,  tOiJ- 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir, — I inclose  herewith  a little  printed  matter  that  ^ , x', 

mav  be  of  interest  to  a large  body  of  vour  readers.  It  small  praise,  or  a confession  that  you  do  not  l^ln 

IS  Bulletin  1,  101.1,  issued  bv  the  War  Department,  in  the  right  of  states  to  order  their  own  affairs 

On  page  5 is  published,  in  response  to  queries,  a state-  For  you,  a suppo«ed-to-»)e  Democrat,  to  plainly  in- 

ment  on  the  status  of  the  men  of  the  newly  formed  dicate  in  such  language  a disbelief  in  the  abililjr  of 


overwhelmed  to  find  that  despite  the  affluence 


” ‘ , 1-  j lioat  urmv.  After  the  end  of  three  years  there 

modern  paraphernalia,  decorations,  ventilation,  heat  renewed  body  of  men  (80, 000 

ing  and  cooling  apparatus,  pictures,  victrolas,  records,  will’ be  unaide  to  east  a vote,  or  take 


iiniiroveinents,  except  motor-cars  for  the  children  to 
experiment  with),  there  was  not  a single  book  for  the 
children  to  read  in  the  great  public  school  that  har- 
bored nearly  nine  hundred  children.  Nine  hundred 


iiious  nunilier  of  nearly  .100,000,  as  it  will  be  a four- 
year  term  of  service  in  the  Reserve  after  the  three- 
year  service  with  the  colors. 

I hardlv  think  the  men  who  voted  to  pass  that  bill 
ill  Congress  and  the  Senate  realized  what  a great  in- 


haa  usually  lagged  in  the  rear  of  the  more  popular 
dramatist,  poet,  and  novel i.st.  How  changed  are  the 
times  since  the  first  great  English  essayist  dared  set 
•lown  in  essays  his  ideas  on  'I'nith,  Delays.  Abstract 
Ideas,  Cunning,  Anger,  Studies,  Usury,  Fortune.  Gar- 
dens, Buildings,  Custom,  Education,  etc.,  and  all  this 
without  apology  and  without  introducing  any  of  the 
alleviating  adornment  of  timely  or  local  allusion; 
offering,  indeed,  nothing  but  bald  and  unashamed  re- 
flection and  contemplation. 

The  humorous  essayist  still  has  opportunities,  as 
even  the  busiest  of  men  can  afford  to  stop  and  smile 
at  a jest  and  repeat  it.  Bacon  note.s,  now  even  in  his 
time,  some  men  are  remarked  for  “ plea.santness  ui 
raillery,  others  for  apologues  and  apposite  stories,” 
and  he  shows  how  this  talent  may  be  increased  by 
use  and  practice.  We  still  have  humorous  essayists 
who  have  an  adequate  audience  and  who  can  there- 
fore publish  their  books.  Aitgusti.ne  Birkei.l.  alas! 
too  long  silent!  E.  V.  Luevs  and  G.  K.  CiiK.sThR- 
TO.\ ; and  in  this  land  we  had  Cil.XRl.KS  Dt  di.ly 
W.VRNEK  who  left  some  successors.  But  one  may 
question,  if  I’.mkkso.x  came  back  to-day,  would  any 
Itublisher  jirint  his  contemplative  essays? 

I’.vrKK.  tlic  last  supreme  and  wonderful  contmnpla- 
tivc  essayist,  appealed  only  to  a select  few.  and,  like 
1*1. .vro  I of  whom  Kmi  hso.x  said  probably  only  twenty 
men  in  each  genmation  ever  really  read  himl.  only  a 
few  leisurely'" minds,  here  and  there,  revert  to  him 
and  rest  iii  him.  Ahnold  doubtless  increased  his 
vogue  by  his  irritating  scorn  and  cliaff;  like  a school- 
master. savs  CiiE.si’KitiON.  teaching  “with  a heart- 
brok.Mi  smile  in  an  idiot  school.”  reo|.le  read  Auxoi  o 
to  answer  1 la ck . ^ ^ 

D i giiiiai  5fnii!il^i-m|(G-liyi|Ji^  reading  is 


common w’ealth  to  manage  its  own  business  allows 
the  irony  of  su|>])osing  that  the  editor  of  a noted 
Weekly  is  necessarily  possessed  of  a belief  in  the  peo- 
ple and  a desire  to  lead,  "i  oiir  smug  disposal  of  the 
whole  thing  must  bring  a feeling  of  great  relief. 
I'liat  the  jK'ople  of  the  United  States,  as  shown  by 
the  overwind  III  ing  vote  of  the  Senate  and  House,  de- 
sire this  sort  of  thing  seems  in  no  way  to  disturb 
your  “ damii-the-people  ” attitude  in  the  matter. 
Granted  that  more  liquor  was  consumed  last  year 
than  the  year  Indore.  Was  that  due  to  the  increase 
of  prohibition  territory  or  a strengthening  of  pro- 
liibition  sentiment?  It  would  he  very  interesting  once 
in  a while  to  see  in  your  eoluinns  some  statemimts 
respecting  the  relative  miinher  of  insane,  poverty- 
stricken  people  in  the  state  institutions  of,  say. 
Kansas  as  comimred  to  a wet  state  of  equal  size 
and  population,  as  well  as  similar  statements  on  the 
a’soldier  is  now  tried  in  the  army.  ' fhe  question  “Sincere  and  honest  legi.s- 

That  they  are  at  the  i.eek  and  call  of  any  little  lation  can  . 0 u good  deal,  etc.,  but  it  cannot  stop 
cadet  who  is  aware  that  they  are  meinhers  of  the  Re-  druukeniiess.  Pray  what  111  reason  has  the  Webb 
serve.  That,  according  to  army  law,  they  are  for-  ' J , ,,  4.  * i 

hidden  to  marry  during  the  Reserve  term,  and  can  he  Ri*aderH  of  the  \\  ekki.y  rather  expect  you  to 
punisheil  l,v  eoiirt-niartial  for  doing  so.  Just  as  a r<’asonaide  even  if  consistency  doi-s  not  occupy  your 
private  is  punished  to-day  if  he  marries  without  his  f'ttnetiim.  I am,  sir, 

loinmandini  officer’s  consent.  I am  sending  you  here-  Hexby  T.  McDonald. 

with  tlie  copy  of  the  Bulletin,  and  trust  that  vou  can  paragraph  referred  to  is  in  the  March  8tli 

lind  space  in  the  columns  of  your  journal  to  show  the  iiiiniber  of  the  Weekly.  We  invite  temperance  people 

young  men  of  America  what  they  are  up  against  compare  it  with  this  tliought.ful  and  sweetly  rea- 
when  they  enlist  under  the  seven-year  law.  sonahle  eommunication.  By  temperance  people 


I am,  sir, 

An  Old  Soldier. 

An  opinion  of  the  Judge- Advocate  General  eannot 
disfranchise  any  one.  That  officer  holds  that  Ri'serve 
soldiers  cannot  vote  in  those  states  which  di.sfran- 
eliise  soldiers  and  sailors.  He  is  probably  right.  The 
fault  lies  with  the  states  and  not  with  the  opinion. 

As  the  army  contains  only  about  80,000  men,  most 
of  whom  serve  four  years  with  the  colors,  it  is  hard 
tc>  see  how  this  number  can  be  turned  into  the  Reserve 
every  year. 

If  tile  Reservist  keeps  out  of  the  bands  of  the  local 
police,  we  eannot  eoneeivc  of  any  purely  military 
offense  for  which  h.>  might  he  tried  by  court-martial. 
As  to  gi'tting  married,  it  is  eustomary  for  a soldier 
to  get  hi.s  company  commander’s  jiermissioii  before 
marrying  so  as  to  get  the  jirivileges  iiHiially  aecoriled 
to  married  soldiers.  But  he  is  not  reiiuired  to  gi't 
this  jierniission  and  eannot  bo  jmnislied  for  marrying 
without  it? 

, It  would  seem  that  all  the  old  soldier’s  statement.s 
are  either  untrue  or  grossly  exaggerated,  as.  for  in- 
stance. that  the  Reservist  is  subject  to  the  ” beck  and 
l all  of  anv  little  <-adet  ” and  to  trial  by  enurt- 
niiutial  for  trivial  olVnisi's.  Tlie  He.scrvist  is  free  to 
.;()  '>,<  u k-  |»baM-  and  he  lias  no  drill  or  diitv  of 


mean  people  wlio  try  to  promote  temperance,  not 
proliibitionists  of  the  edass  to  'which  our  learned 
correspondent  apparently  Ixdongs.  There  are,  how- 
ever. thoroughgoing  believers  in  prohibition  whom  we 
res|)eet  and  prohibitory  laws  which  we  think  sincere 
aiui  wise. — Editor. 


WE  ARE  NOT  AT,L  ANGU)-S-\XONS 

Tacoma.  Wash.,  March  29,  1913. 
Tit  the  Edihtr  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir. — In  ” Di-moeracy  at  its  Best,”  in  the  current 
ilAiu’ER’.s  Weeki.y.  the  author,  Mr.  Low.  s()eaks  of 
the  population  of  the  ITnited  States  as  a branch  of 
the  “ Anglo-Saxon  family.”  Now  it  is.  no  doubt,  pre- 
sumptuous ill  an  obscure  citizen  to  criticize  anything 
appearing  in  your  publications,  but,  being  an  Ameri- 
can. I am  constrained  to  do  so. 

1 wish  to  say  that  Americans  are  not  *Anglo-Saxons 
and  many  of  us  do  not  wish  to  be  so  designatiHl. 
Air.  Paine  in  bis  day  declared  that  “ Euro|)e.  not 
England,  was  our  mother  country.”  Is  it  not  time 
that  this  rubbish  of  Anglo-Saxon  ism  was  put  one 
^ide?  It  is  a silly  and  cheap  convention  and  does 
no  credit  to  our  intelligence  and  dignity  as  a na- 

'tiriginal'fPSVi;'''-. 


James  Hove. 
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DEFENDER  OF  LIBERTY  AND  FRIEND  OF  HUMAN  RIGHT 
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TRANSATLANTIC  MATING 


BY  ANGLO-AMERICAN 


FI>W  days  a"o  there  appeared  in 
the  Outlook — the  London  Outlook. 
of  course;  the  American  Outlook 
would  never  stain  its  pages  witli 
sucli  frivolity — an  article  by  Mrs. 
George  Crichton  Miln  on  “ Anglo- 
American  and  American  - Anglo 
Marriages.”  That  is  a very  fasci- 
nating theme,  and  Mrs.  Miln 
handles  it  with  the  right  amount  of  provocation.  Her 
general  conclusions  seem  to  he  (1)  that  an  English- 
man who  marries  an  American  and  settles  down  in 
England  has  the  best  that  either  country  can  offer; 

(2)  that  he  is  not  irrevocably  doomed  to  unhappiness 
even  if  he  lives  with  his  Amt'rican  wife  in  America; 

(3)  that  the  American  huslmnd  of  an  English  wife 
had  better,  for  the  peace  and  contentment  of  his 
household,  make  England  his  home;  and  (4)  that  the 
English  wife  of  an  American  husband  is  almost  in- 
variably out  of  her  element  in  the  United  States, 
can  scarcely  ever  assimilate  her  new  environment, 
and  is  not  only  uncomfortable  herself,  but  the  cause 
of  discomfort  in  others.  In  the  hope  that  it  will  help 
to  precipitate  a tirst-rate  international  feud  I pro- 
pose to  set  forth  and  to  comment  on  the  grounds  on 
which  Mrs.  Miln  justittes  these  •onclusions. 

But  first  it  should  be  said  that  she  has  a mind  and 
a standpoint  of  her  own.  Take,  for  instance,  her 
treatment  of  the  always  interesting  case  of  the  Amer- 
ican woman  married  to  an  Englishman  and  living  in 
England.  Acres  of  printing-paper  have  been  devoted 
to  this  absorbing  topic.  An  English  novelist  who 
writes  under  the  pseudonym  of  “Kita”  made  it  a 
year  or  two  ago  a peg  for  a furious  tirade  against 
the  lives  and  influence  of  American  women  in  Lon- 
don. In  “ Kita’s  ” opinion  the  American  woman  is 
responsible  for  pretty  nearly  all  the  inanities  of  the 
Smart  Set.”  She  has  brought,  it  seems,  ” her  slang, 
her  free  and  easy  manners,  her  vulgar  modes  of  eating 
and  drinking  and  speaking,  into  halls  made  sacred  by 
a long  race  of  noble  ancestors.  She  began  by  ‘ smart- 
ening up  ’ society.  She  has  ended  by  vulgarizing  it. 
She  has  hosts  of  imitators  instead  of  critics.  She  has 
floored  all  opposition  in  her  own  breezy,  determined 
manner,  and  she  has  grafted  her  ow'n  insolent,  airy 
graces  upon  the  once-famed  ‘ manner.s  ’ of  the  great 
lady.  Dignity,  repose,  and  culture  are  not  things  that 
appeal  to  this  alien  ‘ smart  ’ woman.  . . . She  it  was 
who  introduced  ‘ notions  ’ which  were  too  idiotic 
for  the  nursery,  but  eagerly  welcomed  in  the  drawing- 
room. Who  set  society  prancing  and  fooling  over  the 
ecstatic  delights  of  the  gymkhana  contest  in  which 
women  were  blindfolded  and  driven  in  ribbon  harness 
by  men  over  a lawn  outlined  with  champagne  bottles? 

. . . To  th(‘  American  ‘ smart  ’ woman  society  owes 
other  exciting  pranks.  Her  ‘ hen  luncheons.’  her 
sur|)rise  parties,  her  appendicitis  dinners,  her  bathing- 
dress  picnics,  her  floral  teas,  her  ‘color’  suppers, 
and  her  novelties  in  cotillon  figures  have  been  largely 
imitated.  She  has  an  inventive  brain  and  a mania 
for  organization.  She  has  shown  us  how  charity  can 
be  made  a ])layground  for  riotous  display  and  social 
functions  turned  into  a wild  orgy  or  an.  undignified 
romp.  To  fancy-dress  a charity,  to  flaunt  a bazar,  to 
self-advertise  a hospital — these,  are  the  things  we  have 
learned  from  our  transatlantic  neighbors.  With  them 
adverti.sement  is  an  absolute  craze,  the  first  law  of 
their  -.'ature;  and  wisely  and  well  have  they  en- 
grafted it  on  their  ‘ smart  ’ sisterhood.  They  sent  the 
‘Washington  Post’  capering  through  our  ballrooms, 
and  when  we  got  tired  of  that  they  introduced  us  to 
the  supremely  delectable  cake-walk.” 

Ilow  much  truth  is  there  in  all  this?  Just  as 
much,  in  my  ojiinion.  as  can  be  expected  from  any  one 
who  tries  to  hM)k  at  a continent  through  a micioscope. 
There  has  l)een  a “Smart  Set”  in  all  capitals  of  aii 
countries  in  all  agp«r^nd  to  pretend  that  tltere  is 
i|^'thi|ig;^  neW|_  abc|^  th(j^^|oli|i^9i-(f  “ Smart 


All  that  she  has  done,  or  rather,  all  that  the  very 
few  Americans  who  have  joined  it  have  done,  is  to 
make  it  more  inventive,  more  amusing,  more  daringly 
grotesijue.  London,  after  all,  was  not  precisely  the 
home  of  a bucolic  society  even  before  the  American 
invasion.  They  did  not  go  to  bed  at  ten  o’clock  or 
faint  at  the  sight  of  a pack  of  cards.  Even  if  no 
Americans  had  ever  landed  in  London,  the  “ Smart 
Set  ” would  have  been  just  as  foolish,  but  consider- 
ably more  humdrum  and  lacking  that  dash  of  piquancy 
which  Americans  cannot  help  throwing  even  into 
their  wildest  pleasurings.  That  seems  to  me  about 
the  facts  of  the  case.  But  another  and  weightier 
critic  than  “Rita”  came  forward  not  long  ago  in  the 
l)age8  of  an  English  monthly  review  to  denounce  the 
American  wives  of  titled  Englishmen  under  the 
p.seudonym  of  “ Colonial.”  He  disliked  their  con- 
spicuousness, their  passion  for  display,  their  delight 
in  “ risky  plays  which  are  brought  over  from  Paris  in 
defiance  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  elaborate  suppers, 
lavish  decorations,  and  naked  luxury  generally,”  their 
restless  frivolity,  and  the  fact  that  seventy-four  of 
them  have  only  one  hundred  and  seven  children.  He 
thought  their  influence  a bad  one.  They  are  irrespon- 
hible  cosmopolitans.  Thej'  do  not  come  from  “ the 

real  American  aristocracy  of  intellect  and  public 

service.”  Anglo-American  marriages  “ have  no  sound 
basis  whatever,”  They  are  an  alliance  “between  a 
title  and  dollars.”  “ lake  away  their  millions  from 
Americans  and  how 
much  would  one  hear 
of  them  in  the  great 
world?”  They  might 
have  made  London  so- 
ciety brighter,  but  they 
have  also  made  it 
“ shallower,  more  ex- 
travagant, and  more 
vulgar  than  it  was  Ire- 
fore.”  All  this  the 
w'riter  contrasted  with 
the  influence  of  the 
colonial  wives  of  titled 
Englishmen,  who  are 
“ wooed  and  won  in 
their  native  land.”  who 
do  not  advertise  them- 
selves, who  are  not 
married  for  their 
money,  w'ho  are  born 
into  great  traditions 
and  a sober  social 
ideal,  who  never  join 
the  “ Smart  Set,”  who 
merge  themselves  wTth 
all  that  is  best  in  Eng- 
lish life,  and  niiiety- 
five  of  whom  have 
borne  two  hundred  and 
si.xty-six  children.  “ To 
put  it  shortly,”  he 
summed  up,  “ colonial 
influence  in  England  is 
masculine.  vigorous, 
and  wholesome;  Amer- 
ican influence  is  femi- 
nine, frivolous,  and 
fleeting.”  But  if  it  is 
fleeting,  why  worrx^ 
about  it?  Some  Eng- 
lishwomen, indeed,  pro- 
fess to  see  no  hope 
ahead  for  themselves 
and  their  country- 
women until  the  whole 
of  the  aristocracy  has 
n ■ ■ I -Ft  least  one 

I>eeply  ashamed  of  having  an  American  father  Uri^lHBl  iTCS^vealthy  American  mar- 


Set  ” in  I-ondon  is  to  part  with  history,  reason,  and 
even  common  experience.  Things  are  pretty  much  as 
they  always  have  been,  and  there  is  scarcely  a folly  of 
to-day  that  one  could  not  parallel  from  the  past — 
and  a past  antedating  the  American  invasion.  Per- 
haps the  “ Smart  Set  ” is  more  paragraphed  and 
preached  at.  and  therefore  slightly  more  public,  than 
it  used  to  l>e.  Perhaps  it  pays  its  debts  by  a slightly 
more  indiscriminate  hospitality  than  was  common 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  But  fundamentally  it  is 
just  the  same  as  ever  and  just  as  really  insignificant. 
As  for  the  responsibility  of  Americans  for  its  ex- 
travagances, the  truth  is  that  a few  American  women 
have  Joined  it,  and  have  led  it,  as  they  lead  everything 
else,  by  virtue  of  a superior  cleverness,  ingenuity, 
and  liveline.ss.  Given  a set  where  amusement  is  the 
thing  most  sought  after,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  an 
American  will  l)e  more  fertile  in  devising  ways  and 
means  than  her  English  sister.  Given  a milieu  where 
freedom  of  .speech  and  conduct  is  the  mode,  her 
audacities  will  take  on  a bolder  sweep.  If  the  pace 
is  naturally  fast,  she  will  increase  it  by  the  intrusion 
of  her  keener,  more  thoroughgoing,  and  more  expan- 
sive personality.  She  cannot  help  herself.  Her 
natural  capacities,  her  vim  and  buoyancy,  drive  her 
inevitably  to  the  front,  and  if  she  prefers  to  enroll 
herself  in  the  “ Smart  Set,”  nothing  can  prevent  her 
from  l)eing  a little  “smarter”  than  her  English 
friends.  But  she  did  not  create  the  “ Smart  Set.” 
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riage.  When  that  is  done,  when  a.11  the  peenipe  has 
successfully  called  in  the  New  World  to  redress  the 
bankers’  balance,  of  the  Old.  there  will  then,  it  is  hop<*d, 
be  a chance  for  the  English  girl.  On  this  hyiMdliesis 
every  Anglo-Am<*rican  marriage  is  to  he  welcomed. 
It  is  a step  nearer  to  that  heautiful  eonsummaticn 
when,  with  the  financial  ([uestion  settled  for  good  and 
all,  and  a comfortable  entail  established,  the  sons  or 
grandsons  of  reigning  Amerioan  duebesse.s  will  have  no 
need  to  seek  their  wives  beyond  tlie  Ixirdors  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  when  the  dominion  of  the 
American  w'oraan  will  have  automatically  ceased. 
That  is  a consideration  which  siipjiorts  “ Colon ial’.s  ” 
argument  that  the  influence  of  Americans  on  English 
society  is  likely  to  prove  evanescent;  and  it  is,  of 
course,  obvious  that  the  money  which  American 
women  bring  over  with  them  remains  when  they  are 
gone,  and  must  either  oliviate  Anglo-American  mar- 
liuges  among  the  aristocracy  of  the  future  or  put 
them  on  a wholly  new  basis. 

Here,  then,  are  two  views  of  the  multitudinous 
aspects  of  the  great  Anglo-American  question.  Mrs. 
Mill!  supplies  a third.  She  recognizes  that  “women's 
unanimous  love  of  titular  adornments " amounts  to 
little  less  than*  an  obsession  among  all  femininity  of 
repnhliean  birth  and  training;  Imt  she  is  not  in- 
clined to  attribute  the  steady  onflow  of  Anglo- .Vmer- 
ican  marriages  solely,  or  oven  chiefly,  to  this  charac- 
teristic. What  she  puts  it  down  to  is  principally 
“ the  grip  of  England  upon,  the  susceptible,  responsive, 
plastic,  selective  nature  of  the  American  woman.’’ 
Only  those,  she  argues,  who  have  spent  the  formative 
years  of  youth  is  less  satisfying,  less  finished,  and 
rawer  countries  can  quite  realize  the  claim,  the  ap- 
peal. the  charm,  the  soinewdiat  regal,  soinewliat 
gracious  poise,  of  England.  “ Whatever  the  American 
woman  is  or  is  not.  she  is  rarely  dull — and  a woman 
of  gentle  leanings  and  womanly  tasti-s  who.  as  a 
stranger  given  welcome  •w'ithin  the  British  gates,  did 
not  instinctively,  involuntarily  (and  perhaps  often 
iiiieonsciously ) reach  out  with  eager  hands  to  catch 
and  to  hold  for  her  own  some  intimate  part  of  Britisli 
social  and  home  life,  would  he  a very  dull  woman 
indeed.”  This  is  quite  a new  theory  of  Anglo-Amer- 
ican marriages.  They  are  really  due,  apparently,  not 
to  a preference  on  the  part  of  the  American  woman 
for  an  individual  Engli.shman  over  an  individual 
American,  hut  for  England  over  America.  According 
to  Mrs.  Mill!  an  American  woman  is  irresistibly  urged 
to  run  after  an  Englishman  in  order  to  he  saved  from 
sinking  hack  into  the  bleakness  and  chaotic  imma- 
turity of  American  life.  After  coining  to  England 
she  cannot  endure  the  thought  of  settling  down  as  the 
wife  of  a New  Jersey  commuter.  Bather  than  that 
she  is  prepared  to  marry  even  the  eldest  son  of  a peer 
of  the  British  realm.  But  if  slie  flings  herself  away 
thus  wildly,  it  is  not  from  any  vulgar  social  ambi- 
tion or  any  commonplace  emotion  of  afTeetion.  It  is 
that  she  has  heard  the  Old  World  a-calling  and  can 
give  heed  to  nothing  else.  She  is  not  marrying  an 
Englishman;  she  is  marrying  England.  It  is  Mrs. 
Miln’s  opinion  that  the  American  woman  gets  a good 
deal  out  of  her  adventure.  She  succumbs  at  once  to 
her  new  environment.  In  an  incredibly  short  time 
the  process  of  assimilation  is  complete.  Every  one. 
of  course,  ha.s  seen  this  miracle  at  work — has  seen 
the  American  woman  in  England  learning  liow  to 
talk  sport  and  politics,  playing  T^idy  Bountiful,  mas- 
tering the  art  of  keeping  her  emotions  in  unwonted 
check,  of  taking  things  for  granted,  of  stopping  ask- 
ing questions,  of  i>erformiHg  her  hospitality  in  spirit 
and  detail  with  a wholly  non-American  Init  vclu.ily 
British  “ matter-of-courseness.”  and  of  wearing  the 


famous  English  society  mask — the  only  English  thing 
she  will  consent  to  wear.  Most  of  the  members  of 
the  American  colony  become,  1 fancy,  more  English 
than  the  English  themselves.  London  liberalizes  and 
liroadens  them,  jmts  them  in  the  way  of  a social  cx- 
l>eriencc  incomparably  more  brilliant  than  any  that 
lii*s  o])en  to  them  in  their  own  land  and  teaches  them 
— what  London,  beyond  all  other  capitals,  is  qualified 
to  teach — the  art  of  life.  They  on  their  part  supply 
a certain  freshness  and  vivacity  to  tlie  social  round, 
new  ways  of  doing  things,  and  whole  stacks  of  money 
— the  la.st  by  far  the  most  substantial  and  perma- 
nent of  their  contributions.  On  the  whole  it  seems 
to  1)0  a fair,  and  it  is  certainly  a very  pleasant,  ex- 
change. But  Mrs.  Mill)  sc^es  something  in  it  far 
ileeper  than  that.  She  appears  even  to  hold  that  an 
English  marriage  and  an  English  home  are  necessary 
to  bring  out  the  full  richness  and  capacities  of  an 
American  woman’s  nature,  and  that  it  is  only  in 
these  conditions  that  she  expands  to  an  adequate 
measure  of  self-realization.  “ Bathed  in  the  Gothic 
silences  of  really  good  English  society — she  grows  to 
like  them,  to  dip  more  and  more  into  their  waters; 
until  she  herself  grow's,  if  not  exactly  tongue-tied  or 
statuesque,  still  eompuratively  quiet  and  reposed,  and 
no  longer  mon*  disturhant  of  the  dignifieil  and  de- 
liberate trray  English  social  intercourse  than  is  the 
soft  hut  sibilant  winging  of  a jeweled  humming-bird 
disturhant  of  the  blinking  majesty  of  a colony  of  owls. 

The  American  woman  (of  the  right  type)  learns 
her  England  and  comes  to  adorn  it  * almost  as 
much,  and  about  half  as  quickly,  as  she  comes 
to  love  it.  . . . 't  he  American  man  is  best  at  home. 
The  American  woman,  too,  so  far  as  journeyings 
few  and  brief  arc  concerned.  But  she  is  at  her 
very  la^t.  contradictory  creature  that  she  is,  when 
she  has  accepted  at  the  hands  of  ^lorne  British  husband 
his  people,  his  country,  and  his  temples,  and  has 
made  them  hers.’’  With  that  damnatory  extract  I 
liand  Mrs.  Miln  over  to  the  mercies  of  the  really 
]>atriotic  section  of  the  American  public. 

But  the  ease  of  the  American  woman  married  to  an 
Englishman  and  living  in  England  is  only  one  of 
several  possibilities  to  which  Anglo-American  mar- 
riages lend  themselves.  There  is  the  case  of  the 
American  husband  and  the  English  wife.  Mrs,  Miln 
cannot  tind  it  in  her  to  postulate  nmeh  happiness  for 
the  couple  whether  they  make  their  home  in  England 
or  in  America.  If  in  England  the  difficulties  come 
from  the  husband’s  side;  if  in  America,  from  the 
wife’s. 

The  average  American  man,  says  Mrs,  Miln,  feels 
the  appeal  of  England  far  less  than  the  average 
American  woman;  he  has  not  her  adaptability;  he  is 
conscious  of  being  somewhat  of  a failure  and  an 
awkward  one  at  that;  “he  has  vision,  hut  he  lacks 
manners;  he  is  assertive,  hut  even  more  ho  is  sensi- 
tive and  resents  and  writhes  under  criticism  where 
an  Englishman  either  ignores  or  despises  it.”  He  is, 
therefore,  as  a rule  “ wretchedly  uncomfortable  ” in 
England.  “ He  is  not  admired  here,  and  admiration, 
strong,  thick,  and  articulate  is  tenfold  more  neces- 
sary to  the  American  man  than  it  is  to  the  American 
woman — and  s!ie,  like  all  other  women,  craves  admira- 
tion. But  she  holds  love  dearer  than  admiration.  He 
]. refers  ajiplause  to  atTection.  And  in  England  he  is 
neither  applauded  nor  loved.  And  he  knows  it.  Enor- 
mously assertive,  he  is  still  more  sensitive  than 
assertive.  Pathetically  resentful  of  English  indif- 
ference and  disallowance,  and  awkward  with  the  grue- 
some awkwardness  and  acute  diflidence  of  gross  and 
baseless  vanity,  he  struts  or  sulks,  employs  noise  to 
cover  social  diflidence,  assumes  a shield  of  icy  con- 


tempt to  defend  a social  distaste,  tin  taste  of  which 
lie  himself  secretly  doubts.” 

It  must  l)e  owned  that  this  seems  a poor  enough 
foundation  for  a contented  married  life  in  England. 
But  the  situation  is  w’orse  when  the  American 
husband  transplants  his  P^iiglish  wife  to  America. 
” The  ICnglish  woman,”  proclaims  Mrs.  Miln,  “ is  not 
adaptable.  Nor  is  she,  out  of  her  native  environ- 
ment, sympathetic.  . . . She  lives  twenty  years  in 
Slianghai  or  in  Bombay,  and  never  once  gets  into  touch 
with  any  one  or  with  anything  there  outside  of  the 
sharply  defined,  thickly  walled  miniature  England 
that  she  makes  for  herself  and  carries  with  her 
wherever  she  goes.  Yet  what  might  not  that  stiffly 
canonical,  mulishly  insular  English  lady  accomplisli 
for  Empire  and  for  humanity  would  only  she  allow 
(if  she  could,  which,  as  a rule,  she  could  not)  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  to  flow  with  a little  less  ignorant, 
a little  1(98  vulgar  exclusiveness?  . . . Individually 
the  American  w'oman  amuses,  and  often  entertains  in 
a graver  sense,  the  English  woman,  hut  rarely  wins 
her  deep  liking — in  England.  In  America  the  Eng- 
li.sh  woman — to  put  it  frankly — revolts  from  the 
American  women  en  mmac.  And  the  English  woman 
almost  always  (and  more  especially  the  patrician 
English  woman)  abhors  the  American  milieu,  the 
ccnditioiis  and  exhibitions  of  American  life.  And  the 
longer  she  stays  the  less  she  likes  it.  There  is  soine- 
tliing  so  excessive  about  the  conditions  and  charac- 
teristics of  American  life  that  the  most  loyal  Amer- 
ican woman  (whose  loyalty  is  better  than  abortive, 
vain  and  prejudiced)  can  l»ut  feel  and  respond  to  the 
refreshment  of  the  more  lei.surely  comlitions.  the 
worthier  characteristics  of  English  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  a gently  reared  Englisli  woman  (as  deeply  in 
love  as  you  like  with  her  American  husband)  is  af- 
fected by  the  overplus  and  the  xindertone  of  American 
society  (‘smart’  or  ordinary)  very  much  as  one 
who  has  dined  delicately  hnt  amply  might  he  if  con- 
fronted with  a table  groaning  and  reeking  with  a 
Gargantuan  meal  of  boili'd  beef,  carrots,  cabbage,  and 
jam  tart.  Unless  transplanted  almost  in  infancy,  the 
English  woman  is  uncomlortable  in  America,  and 
makes  others  almost  as  much  so.  The  English  woman 
stopping  in  the  United  States  is  even  less  apt,  less 
capable,  to  become  spiritually  acclimatized  than  she  is 
when  stopping  in  Constantinople  or  Teheran.”  Here, 
again,  the  outlook  seems  squally. 

'Jhere  remains  to  he  considered  the  case  of  the 
Englishman  with  an  Amerioan  wife  and  a home  in 
the  United  States.  Mrs.  Miln  is  much  more  hopeful 
of  his  chances  of  happiness.  “ The  Englishman  who 
marries  in  America  and  stays  there,”  she  says,  “ gets 
along  infinitely  better  as  a rule  than  does  the  Eng- 
lish w’ife  in  the  American  home,  and  considerably 
lietter  than  does  the  American  husband  in  the  Eng- 
lish home.  This  is  so  for  these  reasons  among  others: 
first,  the  Englishman  who  unalterably  dislikes  Amer- 
ica does  not  like  the  American  woman  in  America, 
however  gaily  he  might  lash  himself  to  her  chariot- 
wheel  in  Europe.  Secondly,  he  does  not  often  stay 
in  America,  he  turns  and  runs,  even  into  the  sea. 
And  thirdly  (Interesting,  eloquent,  and  odd,  this)  the 
ciiild  American  born  and  reared  is  almost  always 
proud  of  having  an  English  parent — of  whichever  sex. 
A child  born  and  brought  up  in  England  is  almost 
ahvays  a little  ashamed  of  having  an  American 
mother,  deeply  ashamed  of  having  an  American 
father.  The  boy  at  Eton  mav  laugh — ^hut  fondly — at 
his  American  mother.  But  iie  cringes  at  an  Amer- 
ican father.  Not  everything  w'as  lost  at  Bunker  Hill ! 
'Pile  surrender  at  Vorktown  w'as  not  entire!”  With 
that  I leave  Mrs.  Miln  to  her  fate. 
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James  Jeffries,  once  the  fistic  superman,  the 
monarch  of  the  physical  world  who  w’as  toppled 
off  his  throne  by  the  negro,  Jouxso.x.  has  announeivl 
that  he  may  take  up  fighting  again,  not  for  tlie 
money,  but — “to  bring  the  championship  back  where 
it  belongs.”  Anomalous  as  it  may  seem,  the  wlioh* 
matter  is  a question  of  moral  courage.  Despite  all 
the  ink  that  has  been  squandered  in  lamenting  his 
decay,  the  rugged  Californian  has  very  nearly  as 
much  physical  strength  as  ever — quite  enough  to  re- 
gain his  premiership — and  he  is  only  thirty-eiglit 
years  old.  But  has  he  the  moral  courage  to  endure 
with  unabated  zeal  the  flings  and  jeers  of  men  wliih* 
undergoing  the  long,  dull  ordeal  of  training  and 
minor  fights  which  he  must  first  go  through?  That 
is  the  question. 

There  are  compliments  that  startle  the  ears  of  a 
judge  almost  as  much  as  contempt  might.  Of  tliat 
sort  was  the  grateful  exclamation  of  a young  and 
pretty  lady  in  one  of  the  parts  of  tlie  Supreme  Court 
in  New  York  City  when  Justice  Leonard  A.  (llEOK- 
uicii  decided  that  she  was  entitled  to  a divorce. 
'Phen  witli  hanths  ecstatically  clusjied  she  cried, 
“ O-ooh.  Judge,  what  a darling  you  ore!" — just  like 
that.  His  Honor  turned  scarlet  and  instinctively 
diMlged:  clerks,  counsel,  jurors,  and  s|><>etators  tit- 
tered; the  lady  blushed  and  lniiiihly  apologized:  and 
counsel  laughed  that  afternoon  as  he  Iniinini-d  in 
court  an  old  love  tune. 

Frank  L.  Cmani'E.  the  eminent  playi'r-manager  of  the 
New  York  American  hasohall  team,  lias  siiffen*d  more 
than  the  usual  numhc,-  of  accideiils  to  which  all  players 
of  the  game  are  siihj«-ct.  Last  year  he  was  “ iM'ancd  ” 
(struck  on  the  head  l»y  a pitclicd  hall)  so  hard  that 
for  days  his  lift*  was  dcs[mii-nl  of,  and  he  licgnn  this 
s(‘ason  with  an  ankle  harl^  spraH^j-d  ip  Vet 
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he  feels  happy  in  the  sense  of  protection  afforded 
by  the  magic  mimlwr  thirteen.  He  ahvays  takes 
lower  liertli  thirteen  in  a sleeping-car:  or,  if  he  can’t 
get  that,  hires  a stateroom  and  chalks  “13”  on  the 
door.  Thanks  to  this  precaution,  he  declares,  he  has 
never  Ikmmi  hurt  in  a train  wreck. 

New  Zealand  has  been  descrilwd  over  and  over 
again  as  the  model  country,  the  realization  of  the 
dnnim  of  Utopia,  tlie  land  where  the  government 
more  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world  dex-s  all  in  its 
power  to  make  the  lives  of  its  people  one  grand, 
sweet  song.  But  it  iius  one  defect,  a vital  failing — 
there  are  not  enough  women.  Sir  JO.SEPH  Ward. 
formerly  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  admitted  this  fact 
at  a recent  meeting  of  the  British  Women’s  Emigra- 
tion S(K-i(*ty.  in  London,  and  declared  that  New  Z(‘a- 
land  would  !h*  glad  to  accept  ten  thousand  of  Eng- 
land’s superfluous  women.  The  sexiety  is  liclping  as 
many  girls  as  possible  to  go  to  New  Zealand,  and 
its  activities  .iiid  Sir  .Joseph’s  sp»>eeh  have  given 
rise  to  many  pleasant,  synchronous,  and  mutual 
iiiitii>odean  cardiac  llntteriiigs. 

John  1).  Bockeeei.i.er's  intrc[)i(lity  dex’s  not  ex- 
tend to  lliglity  dcisls  of  dcrriiig-do.  Miss  Burn 
Law.  a young  N(‘W-^'orker  teaching  aviation  at  Palm 
Beach,  nfi'ered  to  taUt  him  up  in  an  ai'^roplane;  hut. 

No,"  said  ^fr.  BorKEEEi.i.KB;  “ I’ll  wait  until  ray 
V,  ings  grow.”  Dr.  I’lnuAR.  hi.-^  l)hy.--ieian.  flew  in  his 
-fead  an*'  soared  ei;>h<‘'.  n hundred  fed.  a little  more 
L'  ail  . r ttiird  of  a niHe  aho\ “ground. 

.Announcement  is  made  that  atu  r his  next  season 
in  America  .Ioiinston  Forues  Boiikitsox  will  retire 
fi'om  the  stage  to  his  iMiiut ifiil  home  i.’i  Hertfordshire, 
England.  Tliere  he  will  follow  his  origii^*!  vocation, 
painting.  To  those  familiar  only  with  triumphs 
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as  an  actor  it  will  be  news  that  Mr.  Bobebtsox  was 
admitted  to  the  Royal  Academy  in  1870  and  that, 
after  study  in  Paris  and  a fair  amount  of  success 
with  the  brush,  he  took  to  the  stage  in  1874.  A scene 
from  “ Much  Ado  About  Nothing,”  which  he  paint«‘d 
for  Ibving,  now  hangs  in  the  Players’  Club  in  New 
York. 

Li.oyd  George  need  not  fear  the  dungeons  or  cellar 
pits  or  any  other  malices  that  tlie  militants  may  con- 
trive for  him.  Destiny  has  long  ago  taken  him  under 
her  favoring  wing.  Recently,  after  a meeting  at  Car- 
diff, an  aged  doctor  congratulated  the  young  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  said,  “ When  you  were 
one  year  old  yon  were  seized  late  at  night  with  a 
si'vere,  attack  of  croup,  and  your  mother  hurried 
tlirough  the  snow  at  Haverfordwest  to  find  a doctor, 
you  were  almost  at  your  last  gasp  when  I arrived. 
As  I ])lodded  home  through  the  snow  1 wondered 
whether  it  was  really  worth  while  to  have  saved  the 
baby’s  life,  since  I could  see  no  prospect  liefore  him 
l)ut  tlie  hard  drudgery  of  an  agricultural  laborer.” 

Gfstave  F.  Touchard,  who  lately  won  the  national 
ehampioiisliip  at  indoor  tennis,  is  short  and  slight, 
fair  and  pale.  But  in  the  tennis  court — indoors  or 
out— he  is  a fiery  athlete  who  thrills  the  spectators 
with  alternations  of  indifference  that  seem  lacka- 
daisical and  furious  rallies,  skilful  placing,  and  a 
courage  and  sagacity  that  nothing  can  daunt. 

AV.  A.  Haselden,  noted  British  caricaturist,  de- 
clares that  the  English  suffragette  movement  is  devel- 
oping a hard  tyjx*  of  woman  from  which  man  (lees. 
“Women,’’  he  says,  “are  Ix'ooiniiig  inon*  manlike  in 
brain,  lace,  and  figure.  The  pretty,  tender  fae<‘  will 
soon  lx»  of  the  past,  hnt  as  it  grows  sfareer  men  will 
admire  and  /alue  it  l‘'fl*eTn 
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TRYING  TO  LEND  CHINA  $125,000,000 


A Glimpse  Behind  the  Scenes 
in  Peking,  where  the  International 
Money  Tournament  was  Fought 


QHK  idea  of  a Cliincsc  Republic  was 
no  bewilder  ill};,  incredible,  anil  in- 
eoiuprebcnaible,  that  only  8eein» 
could  be  believing,  to  one  who  had 
known  the  old  imperial  J’eking 
before  and  after  Boxer  time. 
“ Libertj',  eipiality,  and  fraternity” 
looks  queerer  tbaii  queer  when  writ- 
ten in  Chinese  sealed  eharaeter.n. 
Such  a shibboleth  as  “ of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,”  .sounds  stranger  still  uttered  in  the 
shadow  of  the  yellow  roofs  and  rose-red  walls  of  the 
Forbidden  City!  and  the  rAle  of  looker-on  in  Peking 
was  never  so  diverting  as  in  this  last  winter. 

Peking  has  not  changed  face  by  merely  changing 
from  the  old  to  the  new  form  of  despotic  government. 
None  of  its  wonderful  local  color  and  unique  savor, 
none  of  its  bewitching  street  life,  is  lost  because  the 
live-barred  flag  of  the  republic  flies  from  the  railway 
station  stt»ple  that  impudently  aspips  beside  the 
great  Chinese  tower  on  the  Tartar  City  wall-  The 
same  great  stream  of  carts,  carriages,  jinrikishas. 
horses,  ponies,  mules  and  donkeys,  camels,  and  the 
men  who  take  the  place  of  beasts  of  burden  streams 
througb  that  arch.  All  the  five  peoples  pass  there, 
jostle  and  fall  into  line  as  the  soldiers  in  gray  uni- 
form command.  Not  one  quarter  of  the  men  in  these 
crowds  have  lost  their  queues,  and  no  one  makes  any 
pretense  of  concealing  a queue.  All  China  has  not  hail 
its  hair  cut,  by  any  means,  not  even  all  the  soldiers 
or  police,  nor  half  the  clerks  and  servants  in  foreign 
employ.  “ Better  wait  awhile.”  “ More  better  wait 
until/’  for  everything  is  “ until  ” in  Peking  now. 
Kvery  one  foretells  and  feels  that  some  other  crash 
is  coming  .soon,  some  other  mighty  convulsion  before 
things  settle  down.  American  sentimentalism  and 
imagination  conjure  the  picture  of  an  ideal  republic, 
of  a political  Arcadia,  a situation  far  from  reality. 
The  name  republic  goes  to  the  American  head  and 
suggests  Washington,  Adams.  Hamilton,  and  -leffer- 
8011,  in  their  exact  Chinese  counterparts,  sitting  in 
solemn  council  and  doing  things.  But  the  young  re- 
public has  done  nothing  but  drift  and  wait  and  tide 
over  on  the  same  old  Manehu  i>attern. 

There  have  been  loans,  and  loans  on  top  of  loans,  in 
these  last  six  years;  and  theii  progress  and  making 
and  the  discussion  of  their  terms  have  been  of  absorb- 
ing interest  to  the  whole  community,  but  notbing  like 
the  reorganization  loan,  this  last  loan,  has  ever  held 
all  Peking  breathless  as  throughout  this  last  Janu- 
ary and  the  days  of  the  dying  Chinese  year.  For  a 
year  and  a half  the  reorganization  loan  of  the  sex- 
tuj)le  group  of  bankers  had  been  off  and  on,  up  and 
down,  and  time  and  again  ha  ’.  reached  the  very 
point  of  being  signed,  when  everything  went  to  pieces 
and  began  all  over  again.  The  infant  republic  must 


Yuan  Shih  Kai 

PRE.SIDK\T  OF  THE  CHINESE  REPUBLIC 

vidiiig  that  all  future  loans  for  the  development  of 
Manchuria  should  be  made  only  with  the  qiiad- 
ru|>le  grouji.  'I  here  a ‘"joker”  lay  concealed,  and 
ii!  their  greed  tliey  overreached  themselves.  Immedi- 
ately there  was  protest  against  this  monopolistic 
clause,  so  contrary  to  the  solemn  policy  of  the  “open 
door”  in  Manchuria.  The  real  friends  of  China 
deprecated  the  whole  sordid  thing  — the  close 
monopoly,  the  hand.some  percentages  on  making  and 
floating  and  repaying  the  loan,  on  every  interest  pay- 
ment, and  on  all  juirchases  of  railway  material  from 
these  four  countries  only.  There  never  was  a neater 
and  a tighter  bargain.  1'he  two  powers  having  “ pre- 
ponderating interests  in  Manchuria  ” spoke  a word 
or  two,  however,  the  one  to  its  good  ally,  France,  the 
other  to  its  great  ally,  England.  Russia  and  Japan, 
although  neither  has  any  money  to  lend,  were  asked 
into  the  game  at  the  Quadruple  Conference  in  Paris; 
and  then,  when  the  Quadruple  had  liecome  the  Sex- 
tuple Syndicate,  even  a blind  man  could  see  the  fun 
that  was  coming. 

With  absolute  and  icy  m-utrality  all  the  six  bankers 
watched  the  empire  struggle  and  die,  when  a loan 
would  have  saved  it  and  set  the  Manchus  on  their 
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for  weeks  over  the  reorganization  of  the  Salt  Gabelle 
under  foreign  advisi'rs  and  auditors.  Three  foreigners 
of  high  standing  and  experience — a German,  a Swede, 
and  a Daiu^ — all  acceptable  to  the  bankers,  were  sug- 
gested for  those  iilaces,  and  it  was  understood  that, 
when  the  Chinese  did  come  to  their  senses  and  yielded 
to  the  inevitable  hard  terms,  these  men  would  be  ap- 
jiointed.  As  the  meetings  dragged  through  Januar\’ 
the  end  seemed  actually  in  siglit;  and,  moreover,  ujir 
less  the  immediate  advance  of  ten  millions  should  be 
available  before  the  Chinese  New-Year  (February 
Gth)  to  pay  off  the  police  and  troops,  there  would 
surely  be  an  u])rising  and  all  the  looting  and  burning 
of  the  last  February  repeated  in  the  streets  of 
Peking. 

For  a fortnight  every  one  ate  and  drank  loan, 
walked,  talked,  and  dreamed  loan,  and  that  word 
was  always  in  the  air.  The  servants  in  the  hotel 
talk('d  loan  from  boots  and  early  tea  in  the  morning 
to  the  slam-banging  of  the  baggage  of  travelers 
who  came  by  the  midnight  train.  “ S’pose  Yuan  Shih 
Kai  no  catch  that  money,  then  what?”  propounded 
one  “ boy  ” when  he  brought  his  master  the  morning 
paper. 

Again  and  again  pens  had  almost  been  taken  in 
hand  to  sign  the  loan,  but  on  the  afternoon  of  Febru- 
ary 4th  they  had  been  dipped  in  ink  and  fairly 
touched  the  paper,  wlien  everything  went  to  smash  at 
the  French  minister’s  objection  to  the  nationality  of 
the  foreign  advisers  suggested  by  the  Chinese — an- 
other joker  that  lay  in  hiding  in  another  preambled 
and  many  sectioned  and  articled  loan  contract. 
Bankers  and  Chinese  might  propose,  but  it  was  for 
the  ministers  to  dispose  of  this  question  of  the 
foreign  advisers,  by  referring  it  all  back  to  their 
home  government  and  waiting  for  instructions.  Dip- 
lomacy had  its  great  innings  then,  and  the  French 
minister,  objecting  to  experts  from  neutral  nations, 
from  nations  who  are  not  putting  up  the  cash,  de- 
manded a job  for  a Frenchman,  Great  Britain  stood 
for  equal  opportunity  for  a Briton.  Russia  demanded 
specifically  the  auditorship  for  a Russian!  Only 
Japan  and  America  refrained  from  this  sordid  game, 
this  grab  for  vulgar  “ pie,”  and  sought  to  pour  oil 
on  the  troubled  waters.  And  it  was  rank  ingratitude 
on  the  part  of  France,  too.  for  Y'uan  Shih  Kai  had 
just  ordered  a full  .set  of  French  balloons  and  aero- 
planes and  hydroplanes,  and  a Frenchman  to  teach 
the  army  bow  to  use  them — probably  in  the  campaign 
against  the  rebellious  Mongols. 

Fear,  rage,  and  despair  seized  upon  all  immedi- 
ately concerned,  and  faster  than  the  news  could  run 
around  Beking  guards  were  doubled  throughout  the 
Tartar  City,  until,  as  we  rode  back  from  the  Lung  Fu 
Ssu  fair,  the  street  was  lined  with  soldiers  and 
police  in  alternating  groups  of  ten  all  the  mile  to  the 


have  money  to  conduct  and  reorgan iz.e  its  govern- 
ment, pay  off  the  troops,  and  the  overdue  interest 
and  instalments  on  other  loans,  and  money  in  such 
great  sums  that  only  a combination  of  all  the  great 
bankers  of  Europe  can  furnish  it.  England  and 
France  hold  the  purse-strings  of  Europe,  and,  unless 
listed  with  the  French  government's  approval  on  the 
Paris  Bourse,  bonds  have  no  value  for  investors  on 
the  Continent.  Germany  ranks  as  the  next  money 
power,  and  the  syndicate  of  English.  French,  and 
German  bankers  who  had  first  undertaken  to  finance 
the  Canton-IIankow  and  the  Hankow-Szechuen  rail- 
ways, were  on  the  point  of  signing  their  loan  and 
contracts  in  lilO!).  when  the  United  States  8tepi)ed  in 
and  demanded  its  share  as  a xvorld  ])ower  too. 
Backed  up  by  the  American  government  to  a degree 
never  wildly  dreamed  of  before — for  President  Taft 
even  sent  a personal  telegram  to  the  Prince  Regent 
of  China  in  HHO.  although  that  only  prodded  him 
on  to  make  haste  a little  more  slowly  than  ever — 
that  loan  finally  went  through,  and  also  a currency- 
reform  loan,  but  in  the  face  of  such  opposition  and 
popular  clamor  in  the  Chinese  provinces  as  was  also 
never  known  l)efore.  The  people  knew  that  it  was 
easy  for  the  princes  and  mandarins  to  squeeze  and 
.scjuander  the  borrowed  money,  but  the  repayment 
would  be  ground  out  of  them,  and  the  provinces  have 
a sense  of  state  rights  .stronger  than  South  Carolina 
or  California.  Ministers  ro.se  and  fell,  and  princes 
profited  by  grace  of  these  great  foreign  loans  as  they 
iiad  in  the  merry  seasons  known  as  the  time  of  “The 
Battle  of  the  Concessions.” 


Hot-brained  students  and  hungry  literati  came  up 
to  Peking  to  ])rotest  against  foreigners  taking  the 
means  of  profit  away  from  the  Chinese  officials  and 
gentry  of  the  provinces.  They  sat  down  on  their 
bits  of  straw  matting  before  princes’  and  ministers’ 
yamens  and  none  dared  to  drive  them  away.  They 
declaimed  night  and  dav  against  bartering  provincial 
rights  and  revenues,  and  even  cut  off  a finger  now  and 
then  to  wriU'  protests  in  their  blood,  or  sat  still  in  a 
more  alariring  silence,  ready  to  “dare  and  die”  for 
their  ideas.  Then  princes  and  ministers  quailed  and 
backed  out  of  the  negotiations,  and  the  people  began 
slowly  to  feel  their  power  and  the  power  of  public 
opinion. 

The  quadruple  svndicate,  in  the  exuberance  of  its 
success,  with  that  “ Hukuang  ” or  railway  loan  and 
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feet  again.  The  dynasty  actually  fell  for  want  of 
ready  cash,  for  the  imperial  nine  millions  from  the 
piivate  hoard,  sent  down  to  pay  the  troops,  shrank 
to  three  millions  before  it  reached  the  front. 

When  Yuan  Shih  Kai  had  made  a rejmblic  by  im- 
perial command  and  had  digged  his  own  grave  nearly, 
by  having  to  put  the  words  “ provisional  ” and  “ tem- 
porary ” before  that  word  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
Nanking  crowd,  the  Sextuple  Syndicate  bobbed  up 
again,  and  negotiations  went  merrily  on  for  this 
last,  the  reorganization  loan.  Advances  were  made 
from  month  to  month  early  in  1912  to  keep  the  re- 
public going,  all  such  loans  to  be  a first  charge  upon 
the  future  great  loan  of  the  lump  sum  of  $125,000,000 
at  5y,  per  cent.  Suddenly  it  was  found  that  the 
Premier,  the  brilliant,  western-educated  Tang  Shao 
Ii.  had  been  negotiating  aside  witii  some  Belgian 
bankers  and  had  already  received  some  millions  in 
hand.  He  had  given  as  security  the  Peking-Kalgan 
Railway,  the  Chincse-builf  and  Chinese-owned  line 
which  extends  northwestward  from  Peking  into  Mon- 
golia, and  toward  which  the  Russians  insist  upon 
surveying  an  extension  from  the  Trans-Siberian  line. 

Tn  the  crash  that  followed,  the  wily  Tang  Shao  Ii 
petulantly  flounced  himself  out  of  office,  and  after 
some  bv-play  the  Belgians  were  bought  off  with  a fat 
profit  and  sextuple  negotiations  began  a};ain  on  harder 
terms,  Tn  September  it  was  found  that  the  young 
republic  had  negotiated  a loan  in  London  directly 
with  the  Birch-Crisp  Syndicate  of  Bankers,  all  out- 
side the  fold  shepherded  by  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
their  bonds  were  ev'en  offered  at  a lesser  price  than 
.sextuple  bonds  were  to  be  offered.  After  that  hubbub 
had  subside<l  and  the  Bireh-Crisp  people  had  been 
included  in  the  English  bankers’  group  and  an  in- 
opportune law.su it  had  disclosed  the  percentages  the 
Bireh-Crisp  people  liad  cleared  on  the  transaction,  to 
the  fury  of  (''hiiicse  officialdom,  the  pretty  play 
began  again.  Again  began  the  dicker  and  delay,  the 
hum  and  liaw  of  bankers  and  diplomats  in  separate 
councils.  They  talked  by  dav.  tbev  figured  over  whole 
shcet.s  of  paper  bv  night,  they  fixed  ” ♦'cs.  the 

percentages,  the  offering  price,  tbf  selling  price,  the 
collab’ral.s.  and  th.  guaraPree.-i  of  close  foreign  super- 
vision so  that  the  Jorh  would  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses SI  . icd.  /Ivad  they  all  kept  .straight  faces  as 
they  sat  at  thj>^  Lsrrical  play. 

Having  /»  assets,  no  single  remaining  unpledged 
source  of  " v'Miue  but  the  salt  tax,  the  battle  raged 
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legation  glacis.  Language  wholly  unfit  to  print 
hurtled  through  the  air  and  the  native  press  vented 
its  wrath  in  indiscretions  still  less  fit  that  made  one 
gasp. 

riuis  beaten  to  tbeir  knees,  after  weeks  and  months 
of  vain  wriggling  and  evasion  and  protesting,  the 
Chinese  were  left  high  in  air  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and 
the  indiscreet  speeches  of  the  officials  and  the  out- 
burst in  the  native  press  made  a very  pretty  bedlam. 

Soon  the  bankers'  rubber-tired  broughams  clanged 
their  way  through  the  streets  to  the  Ministfr  of 
Finance,  and  actually  they  were  talking  of  beginning 
negotiations  again,  but  tlie  Chinese  were  too  angry 
through  and  through  and  would  not  listen.  They 
could  get  the  money  elsewhere — plenty  of  it.  But 
they  could  not.  The  Balkan  War  was  going  on,  and 
Germany — even  Germany,  was  talking  about  a patri- 
otic loan  for  it.self.  and  sitting  tight  on  all  its  gold. 

Then  out  of  the  sky,  where  every  one  who  read  the 
American  election  returns  in  November,  1912,  might 
have  known  it  was  lurking,  came  the  bolt,  in  clean- 
cut  academic  jihrases.  and  the  American  bankers  were 
told  that  their  government  did  not  " request  ’’  them 
to  participate  in  any  more  sextuple  loans  in  China. 
The  American  bankers,  who  would  probably  never 
have  sold  a bond  in  America,  but  turned  their  share 
over  to  English  banks,  anyhow,  were  let  down  easily; 
the  government  saved  thvMr  faces  for  them,  doing 
what  one  other  foreign  office  profoundly  wishes  it  had 
done  long  ago.  Congratulations  were  in  order  all 
round — and  have  poured  in  upon  the  government  in 
unceasing  stream  since  March  19th.  No  measure  in 
years  has  brought  such  a crop  of  letters  and  tele- 
grams of  approval  to  Washington  as  the  death  blow 
to  Dollar  Diplomacy  and  our  withdrawal  from  the 
vulture  business  in  China  before  we  were  embroiletl 
in  some  me.sa  of  intervention  and  occupation. 

It  is  tragic  to  see  a great  empire  die  and  a new 
republic  struggle  to  live,  but  .America  cannot  move 
troops  or  fleets  to  stay  or  help  these  processes;  and 
the  mere  guarantee  of  per  cent,  to  a group  of 
bankers  on  another  strangle-hold  loan  cannot  entirely 
stave  off  the  crack  of  doom.  We  cannot  uphold  two 
Monroe  doctrines,  nor  run  two  continents,  no  matter 
how  capable  we  are;  and  if  we  would  try  our  hand  at 
intervention  and  occupation  or  benevolent  bracing- 
up  of  faction-torn  republics,  there  is  work  enough  for 
us  between  here  and  Panama,  all  on  one  continent,  in 
our  own  hemi.sphere,  where  we  belong. 

Original  from 
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IS  MODERN 


BANV  able  critics  say  that  it  is 
and  would  gladly  go  to  the  stake 
for  their  belief.  Is  the  outcry 
against  modern  dancing  hyper- 
critical if  not  hypocritical?  So 
say  thousands  of  devotees  of  the 
livxdy  art,  quite  as  ready  to  sacri- 
fice, if  need  be.  their  lives,  their 
fortxines,  and  their  sacred  honor 
in  its  defense.  The  issue  lias  been  joined,  and  the 
contest  is  raging  throughout  this  land.  We  find  the 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  writing  in  an  official 
letter.  “ The  lascivious  orgies  going  on  in  so-called 
• respectable  ’ dance-halls  in  this  city  . . . have  grown 
to  be  intolerable.”  Hundreds  of  similar  protests  by 
officials,  clergy,  and  teachers  throughout  the  nation 
could  be  quoted  by  the  page. 

It  is,  then,  with  the  utmost  diffidence  that  I,  a 
mere  observer,  dare  to  set  down  on  paper  the  things 
I heard  and  saw  recently  on  several  evenings  of 
dancing  at  a fashionable  American  resort.  When 
battle  rages  the  innocent  bystander  usually  gets  the 
worst  of  it;  so  that  I add  trepidation  to  the  diffidence 
with  which  I began  this  task.  Nevertheless,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  American  people  are  innocent  bystanders 
so  far  as  the  tango,  the  one-step,  the  turkey-trot, 
and  similar  modern  dances  are  concerned,  and  it  is  as 
their  representative  that  1 venture  to  relate  my  ob- 
servations. It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  when  I 
visited  the  resort  it  was  without  a thought  of  w'rit- 
ing  a word  about  dancing  or  anything  else.  Two 
of  us  had  gone  to  spend  a fortnight  at  a great 
Southern  playground  where  there  were  golf-links  and 
tennis-grounds  and  a score  of  other  health-giving 
diversions  on  every  hand.  It  had  been  a hard  and 
wearing  winter,  spring  w'as  at  hand,  and  we  felt  that 
a few  games  of  golf  would  send  us  home  fit  to  w'ork 
harder  than  ever.  So  for  several  days  we  golfed  in- 
du.striously,  dined  early  and  moderately,  and,  after 
reading  for  an  hour  or  two,  went  early  to  bed  for  long 
and  refreshing  sleep. 

It  was  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  evening  of  this  simple 
routine  that  a sudden  change  was  precipitated  by  a 
chance  remark. 

“ Judge,”  said  young  Channingsby  to  my  host, 
“ you’re  missing  a lot  of  fun  in  the  evening.  Haven’t 
seen  you  around  at  the  turkey- trotting  and  the  one- 
step  stunts.” 

“No,”  replied  the  Judge;  “I’ve  looked  in  at  the 
ballroom  and  it’s  hotter  than  a Paissian  bath — couldn’t 
breathe  in  it.” 

“ Oh,  that  isn’t  what  I mean,”  said  young  Chan- 
ningsby. “The  ballroom  is  only  for  the  infant  class. 
When  Hie  orchestra  stops  playing  in  there,  at  half  past 
nine,  and  the  darkies  pipe  up  in  the  Oriental  room, 
you’ll  see  the  real  thing  in  dancing.  Better  come  in.” 
“ Thanks.  I’ll  have  te  see  it,”  the  Judge  agreed. 

So  that  evening,  instead  of  going  to  our  apartment 
to  read  before  a crackling  wood  fire,  we  sat  among 
the  multitude  in  the  great  drawing-room,  or,  rather, 
the  series  of  drawing- 
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visible  at  this  place  are  characteristic  of  the  very 
liest  people  and  resorts  in  all  America  from  Canada 
to  the  Gulf  and  from  ocean  to  ocean.  He  who  has 
seen  one  has  seen  all,  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  the 
dance  is  concerned. 

When  the  people  emerged  from  the  beautiful  but 
torrid  ballroom  and  began  bidding  one  another  good 
night  and  departing  for  the  elevators,  a slender 
stream  of  promenaders  began  to  drift  down  the  long 
drawing-room,  past  the  billiard-room  and  cafe,  and 
into  the  Oriental  room  near  at  hand.  Wte  drifted 
with  them.  The  long,  spacious  room  was  decorated 
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roved  ceaselessly  among  the  tables  eager  for  orders, 
and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  sat  there  ordered 
ginger  ale,  mineral  water,  high  balls,  lemonade,  cham- 
pagne, or  beer,  as  they  chose.  The  young  girls  sipped 
lemonade  or  the  waters,  the  matrons  the  same,  with 
the  exception  of  perhaps  one-half,  who  preferred  some- 
thing stronger,  while  the  men,  as  a rule,  took  high- 
balls of  various  whiskeys,  according  to  fancy.  It 
was  encouraging  to  see  that  the  high-ball,  w'ith  its 
profuse  admixture  of  water,  had  quite  supplanted  the 
ruinous  old  fashion  of  drinking  whiskey  with  little 
water  or  none.  This  was  true  temperance. 

Just  within  the  vine-draped  screen  that  separated 
the  Oriental  room  from  the  rest  of  the  hotel  sat 
eight  negroes  who  during  the  daytime  had  served 
as  waiters,  bell-boys,  etc.  They  were  now  thrumming 
mandolins,  banjos,  and  guitars,  and  the  music  they 
made  had  the  booming  rhythm  of  African  tom-toms, 
or  of  a Havanese  orchestra,  or  of  ragtime  down  on 
the  levee — the  sw’aying,  sensuous  syncopation  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  music  of  the  black  man  every- 
where. A tall,  heavy-shouldered  darky,  his  grinning 
face  shining  like  a polished  ebony  frame  for  his 
splendid  white  teeth,  was  half-prancing,  half-shuffling 
to  and  fro  as  he  chanted  the  chorus  of  his  song: 

’Way  down  in  Miss-issippi ! ’Way  down  in  Miss- 

issippi! 

Wheah  dem  boats  goes  whizzin’  along; 

’Way  down  in  Miss-issippi!  ’Way  down  in  Miss- 

issippi! 

Da’s  wheah  I wuz  bawn! 

The  seven  othejs  loudly  chanted  the  chorus  with 
him,  twanging  the  instruments  with  great  resonance 
and  enthusiasm  and  affording  a fine  picture  of  the 
old-time  jolly  darky  life.  Then  they  changed  to  an- 
other song  descriptive  of  the  emotions  they  experi- 
enced while  “ Waitin’  fo’  de  Robert  E.  Lee,”  a Missis- 
sippi River  steamboat  idyl  which  probably  most  of 
the  readers  of  this  page  have  heard.  There  was  a 
roll  and  swing  and  abandon  in  the  performance  which 
carried  the  hearer  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  black 
country,  where  negro  emotions,  negro  music,  and 
negro  customs  prevailed. 

Another  song  was  begun  and  here  and  there  men 
and  women  arose  from  their  drinks  and  began  to 
dance  in  couples.  Some  of  them  were  middle-aged, 
carrying  weight  in  proportion  to  their  years,  and  they 
labored  diligently  at  the  dance. 

It  was  serious  and  distant  business  for  them.  The 
greater  part  of  the  dancers  were  slim  girls  of  from 
eighteen  years  to  the  early  twenties.  They  seemed  to 
lloat  away  on  the  flood  of  melody  as  slim  girls  of  that 
age  have  always  floated  away  since  time  began  and 
human  beings  felt  joy  that  could  be  expressed  only  in 
music  and  motion.  Could  anything  be  more  beautiful 
and  charming?  No! 

And  yet — there  was  something  so  clutchingly  famil- 
iar in  the  manners  of  tlie  girl’s  partners — most  of  the 
partners,  that  is — that 


rooms,  card  - rooms, 
writing-rooms,  promen- 
ades, etc.,  in  which 
five  luindrcd  representa- 
tive American  people 
were  taking  their  ease 
after  dinner.  There 
were  many,  many  beau- 
tiful women  and  many 
more  who  believed 
tliemselves  beautiful ; 
tliere  were  scores  of 
debutantes,  a sprink- 
ling of  little  brothers 
and  sisters,  a great 
many  slender,  downy 
youths  who  were  iden- 
tified as  college  “men.” 
several  dozens  of  pre- 
o<*cupied  and  gray- 
headed fathers  who 
looked  as  if  they  could 
be  happier  anywhere 
out  of  this  moiling 
throng  that  worked  so 
relentlessly  at  their 
play;  also,  flitting  lan- 
guidly here  and  there, 
various  tall,  slim,  lan- 
guid - eyed,  hollo  w- 
cheeked  fellows  of  any- 
where from  twenty-five 
to  forty  years,  who 
bowed  with  a certain 
api)earance  of  grave 
condescension  to  the 
debutantes  who  effu- 
sively greeted  them. 
These  happy  personages 
were  the  “ dancing 
men  ” as  I was  to  learn 
later — the  heroes  of  the 
hug,  the  trot,  and  the 
tango.  In  spite  of 
their  languid  air  one 
could  not  ifail  to  be  im- 
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one  could  not  help 
feeling  that  he  was  in- 
truding on  a scene  that 
should  have  no  wit- 
ness. The  scheme  of 
the  dance  was  not 
startling.  The  man 
took  the  girl’s  right 
hand  in  his  left,  and 
they  held  their  arms 
up,  down,  or  curved, 
as  fancy  prompted 
them.  The  man  half 
encircled  the  girl’s 
waist  with  his  right 
arm  and  drew  her  as 
near  to  him  — or  as 
hard  pressed  against 
him — as  he  wished  or 
she  permitted.  They 
ambled  or  shuffled  al- 
ternately forward  or 
backward  and  then 
spun  around  together 
half  a dozen  times.  In 
the  ambling  or  shuf- 
fling process  (I  don’t 
know  its  technical 
name)  there  was  a 
certain  resemblance  to 
the  waddling  trot  of 
the  red-wattled  turkey- 
gobbler  as  he  struts 
among  his  hens  in  the 
spicy  days  of  spring. 
This,  I suppose,  gives 
the  dance  its  name. 
At  various  intervals 
in  the  music  there 
came  an  accented  beat, 
at  which  the  dancers 
bent  their  knees  half- 
way to  the  floor,  sprang 
erect  again,  and  re- 
sumed their  rhythmic 
whirling.  The  music  to 


pressed  by  the  grace 

and  ease  of  their  carriage,  the  exquisite  balance  of 
their  lithe  bodies,  though  in  their  pale  faces  and 
thick-lidded  eyes  there  was  the  inescapable  suggestion 
of  life  spent  unwholesomely  withindoors,  of  late 
hours,  and  sleep  by  day. 

I am  purposely  vague  in  the  description  of  the 
hotel,  Ijecausc  various  a^cwngte  and  trutlAil  idlers 
who  swiid  .most  of,  tlicAear  jnTliixu  dyac  lej^h  of 
entert^medt  Jitive  Iftasu^  q^^tIi(.tb%V|^|i^  etc., 


with  panel.s  and  hangings  intended  to  represent  Siam 
— let  us  call  it — but,  'nhappily.  the  effect  was  really 
no  more  Siamese  th.,.,  i b«^er-garden  is  like  the 
Acropolis. 

Tables  round  and  square  j scattered  throughout 
the  great  inclosure.  Here  and  'here  were  nooks  in- 
(dosed  among  palms  and  draperi-'s  in  which  two  or 
four  persons  might  enjoy  a ple,^nt  isolation  from 
the  throng.  Quick-eyed  and  thimble-footed  waiters 


which  these  young  and 
!niddle-aged  people  were  dancing  was  a ra^ime  song 
depicting  the  courtship  of  a pair  of  Itees,  not  at  all  in 
the  Maeterlinckian  manner.  Here  is  the  chorus: 

Be  my  little  baby  bumbleebee — buzz  around,  buzz 
around,  keep  a-buzzin’  ’round! 

Bring  home  all  the  Jionev.  Iqve.  to  me — little  Ix'c, 
little  Itee.  little  lieHilyinal  frQm 
Let  me  spend  the 
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TJoving  with  you  ’inongst  the  flowerH. 

And  when  we  get  where  no  one  else  ean  see — eiiddle 
up,  cuddle  up,  cuddle  up! 

Be  my  little  baby  bumblebee — buzz  around,  buzz 
around,  keep  a-buzzin’  'round! 

We’ll  be  just  as  happy  as  can  be — ^j'ou  and  me,  you 
and  me,  you  and  me! 

Honey  keep  a-buzzin’,  please;  I’ve  got  a dozen  cousin 
bees; 

But  I want  you  to  be  my  baby  bumblebee. 

The  song,  I may  add,  relates  that,  in  the  court- 
ship of  Queen ie  Bee,  “ Billy  Bumble  used  to  rumble 
round  the  rosemary,  where  she  would  meet  him.  greet 
him,  and  then  treat  him  to  some  honey  sprees.”  All 
quite  right  for  purposes  of  dancing,  it  seems  to  me. 
Why  not?  Who  would  be  a prude?  A flg  for  all 
pnides ! 

A charming  girl  of  nineteen  years  came  to  rest  at 
our  table.  There  were  some  nine  or  ten  in  our  party- 
now,  for  the  Channingsbys  were  popular  hosts.  The 
girl  beside  me  came  back  flushed  and  smiling  from 
her  baby-bumblebee  dance.  Her  eyes  were  like 
stars,  her  hair  a hea\7'  silken  veil  of  black  that 
seemed  almost  blue  where  it  coiled  above  the  exquisite 


ivory  of  her  neck.  Her  sweet  lips  were  still  slightly 
parted  with  the  e.xcitement  of  the  dance.  She  was 
radiant. 

“Tell  me  what  this  dance  was.”  I asked  her. 
“ I’ve  never  seen  this  sort  of  thing  before.  Was 
this  a turkey-trot  or  a tango  or  a one-step?” 

“ Why,  it’s  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  a mix- 
ture of’  all  of  them,”  she  replied.  “ I call  it  just 
dancing.  Don’t  you  think  it’s  hi-avenly?” 

“Mm — ^^vell,  yes;  I suppose  so,”  was  my  answer. 

“And  quite  American,  don’t  you  think?”  she  con- 
tinued, earnestly.  “ The  syncopation  is  character- 
istically American,  and  the  dance,  too.  A young 

Frenchman  I met  at  Beach  last  winter  just 

raved  over  it.  He  was  dancing  every  moment  he 
could  find  a girl  to  dance  with.  He  said  we  Ameri- 
cans were  so  charming,  so  ingenuous;  that  in  France 
no  one  would  dare  to  suggest  such  a dance  among 
nice  |)eople;  yet  over  here  it  was  quite  all  right. 
. . What  are  you  laughing  at?” 

“ Nothing  at  all,”  I hastened  to  explain.  “ Really 
nothing — a mere  picture  in  my  mind  of  a Frenchman 
seeing  his  wife  or  his  daughter  dancing  like  this 
and  then — pouf!  his  furious  gestures,  his  denuncia- 
tions, his  dramatic  slap  of  the  glove  on  monsieur 
the  partner’s  cheek,  the  challenge,  the  duel.  Of 
course  it  would  be  all  right  at  the  Bal  Bullier  or 
the  Rat  Mort  or  that  sort  of  place;  but  among  nice 
people — whew ! ” 

“ Just  what  the  Frenchman  said,”  the  charming 
girl  continued,  enthusiastically.  “ They’re  not  fully 
educated  up  to  it  yet,  not  civilized  up  to  it.  It  all 
depends  upon  the  point  of  view.  . . . Yes,  Mr.  Sower- 
by;  with  pleasure.’’ 

She  w'as  off,  whirled  aw'ay  in  the  arms  of  young 
Sowerby,  and  as  they  shuffled  and  bobbed  and  rose 


and  spun  together  it  was  hard  to  guess  wliere  the 
outlines  of  one  ended  and  the  other  began.  A grin- 
ning yellow  negro  sang  for  them  this  song: 

Oh,  it  acts  just  like  a tonic  to  my  love-sick  heart — 
1 cannot  wait  till  evening  till  that  thing  will  start. 
Do  I love  it?  Sure  I love  it!  Of  my  life  it  is  a 
part; 

Like  the  voice  of  Cupid  sending  me  his  little  dart. 
Say,  ain’t  that  music  weird?  Strangest  you  ever 
heered  ? 

Say,  don’t  you  be  a-skeered!  Listen — 

Then  the  entire  eight  negroes,  eyes  gleaming  at 
the  dancing  girls,  fingers  plucking  the  plangent 
strings,  their  bodies  swaying  to  the  rhythm  of  the 
song,  and  their  mouths  stretched  in  eager  grins, 
sang  the  chorus: 

0-o-o-oh!  ev’ry  evening  hear  him  sing — 

It’s  the  cutest  little  thing; 

Got  the  cutest  little  swing — Hitchy  Koo,  Hitchy  Koo. 
H itchy  Koo! 

0-o-o-oh!  simply  meant  for  kings  and  queens; 

Don’t  you  ask  me  what  it  means: 


I just  love  that  Hitchy  Koo,  Hitchy  Koo,  Hitchy 
Koo ! 

Say,  he  does  it  just  like  no  one  could. 

When  he  does  it — say ! he  does  it  good ! 

0-o-o-oh!  ev’ry  evening  hear  him  sing — 

It’s  the  cutest  little  thing; 

Got  the  cutest  little  swing — Hitchy  Koo,  Hitchy  Koo, 
Hitchy  Koo! 

When  the  radiant  girl  returned  to  my  side  I asked 
her,  casually,  “ Do  you  happen  to  know  the  "ft’ords  of 
that  song?” 

“ No,  I don’t,”  she  answered,  frankly.  “ What 
o<id  questions  you  ask!  What  difference  does  it 
make  about  the  rigmarole  of  words?  Why  don’t 
you  dance?  Aren’t  you  a dancing  man?” 

“No,  thanks!”  I declared.  Great  Scott!  dance 
in  that  fashion?  I had  seen  drunken  sailors  cavort- 
ing in  various  ports  of  the  world,  and  wild-eyed  stu- 
dents in  their  riotous  dances  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine;  but  never  anything  like  this  in  the  presence 
of  fathers,  mothers,  and  daughters.  Times  certainly 
have  changed  wonderfuly  in  the  last  few  seasons — 
but,  then,  v»ho  would  be  a prude?  A fig  for  all 
prudes ! 

Have  I mentioned  that  at  least  one-third  of  the 
young  girls  displayed  artificial  complexions?  No? 
VVell,  they  did;  the  whiteness  of  the  skin  made  whiter 
than  the  dead  white  of  lilies,  the  rose  of  the  cheeks 
boldly  laid  on  as  if  with  a spatula — in  the  fashion 
made  familiar  in  Futurist  paintings — the  eyebrows 
and  the  eyelashes  blackened  with  some  cosmetic. 
Somehow  there  was  nothing  incongruous  in  the  spec- 
tacle: it  seemed  to  belong  with  the  throbbing  music, 
the  lascivious-eyed  and  grinning  negroes,  the  merged 
outlines  of  the  partners  clutching  and  whirling  in 


the  dance.  There  was  no  o.ssential  variation  in  the 
songs.  The  theme  was  always  the  same,  always  the 
aeccntuation  of  one  function.  Here  is  the  chorus  of 
the  next  song  that  caught  my  attention; 

^^■hen  I git  you  alone  to-night!  When  I git  you 
alone  to-night! 

You  know  we’ll  sit  by  the  window,  pull  down  the 
shadi' — 

Oh,  oh.  oh,  oh!  Don’t  be  afraid! 

There’ll  In?  no  one  around  to  hear;  there’ll  l>e  no 
one  around  to  fear: 

We’ll  be  lovin’,  billin’,  cooin’,  just  like  everybody’s 
doin’ — 

When  I git  you  alone  to-night! 

In  close  succession  came  the  syueopated  ballad  of 
Johnny  Jones,  who  “ had  a cute  little  boat,”  “ was 
a rowing  Romeo”  “with  girlies  by  the  score”;  “he 
knew  an  island  where  the  trees  were  so  grand — he 
knew  just  where  to  land.” 

I have  verified  the  text  of  these  songs  by  referring 
to  the  printed  record;  so  let  no  one  dispute  tlu> 
accuracy  of  it  as  it  is  quoted  here.  And  here  is  the 
chorus  of  the  “ Johnny  Jones  ” song  as  it  was  shouted 
by  the  negroes  and  danced  by  the  girls  and  boys  in 
tile  prc.sence  of  their  admiring  parents: 

And  then  he’d  row,  row,  row; 

’Way  up  the  river  he  would  ro-ow,  ro-ow,  row! 

A hug  he’d  give  her,  then. 

He’d  kiss  her  now  and  then:  she  would  tell  him 
when. 

He’d  fool  around  and  fool  around,  and  then  they’d 
kiss  again. 

And  then  he’d  row,  row,  row; 

A little  further  he  would  row,  oh-oh-oh-oh! 

With  her  head  on  his  breastf— 

Then  there’s  twenty  bars  rest — 

And  then  he’d  row,  row,  row,  and  then  he’d  row! 

Quite  so!  And  whoever  questions  the  propriety 
of  it  is  a prude.  A fig  for  all  prudes!  say  I.  No 
one  in  that  assemblage  of  some  two  hundred  en- 
lightened American  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
seemed  to  question  by  so  much  as  a stare  or  the 
lifting  of  an  eyebrow  the  propriety  of  the  perform- 
ance. Young  Channingsby  and  his  wife  got  up  and 
danced  with  the  best  of  them;  and  so  did  half  a 
dozen  of  their  friends,  all  without  the  least  suggestion 
of  any  offense.  And  yet  side  by  side  with  them,  or 
colliding  with  them  now  and  then,  were  couples  so 
interlaced  and  interlocked  that  one  vertical  sweep 
of  a sword  between  them  must  inevitably  kill  both. 
One  girl  of  nineteen  in  a clinging  gown  of  white,  by 
reason  of  her  tall,  gliding  slimness,  her  tiny  head 
with  its  low  brow,  her  ophidian  way  of  flicking  her 
l)arted  lips  with  her  narrow  tongue,  and  the  sinuous 
grace  of  her  movement.  I remember  as  the  White 
Snake,  was  so  completely  merged  with  her  partner 
that  one  felt  sorry  for  the  agony  her  thrusting  knee 
was  causing  him.  He  was  perhaps  twenty-six  years 
old,  prematurely  bald,  with  protrusive,  heavy-lidded 
eyes  and  a face  clammy  white,  like  the  belly  of  a 
dead  fish.  His  dancing  w'as  truly  the  poetry  of 
motion.  He  and  the  White  Snake  occasionally  .spun 
so  fast  that  it  made  the  beholder  dizzy  to  watch 
them.  Then  she  would  spin  away  out  of  his  anus 
like  a whirling  cloud  of  moon-lit  spray,  only  to  float 
back  again  to  a closer  embrace. 

And  as  they  swung  and  eddied  round  and  round 
near  the  eight  negroes,  the  leader  of  them,  gazing 
eagerly  at  her,  was  singing  hoarsely: 

Ev’eybody  loves  a chicken — everybody  wants  a girl 
that’s  cute  and  neat. 

All  the  boys  they  love  the  small  ones;  they  don’t 
care  for  old  or  tall  ones; 

They  love  them  thin  and  sweet. 

Ev’rybody  loves  to  love  a chicken — 

And  that  is  'W’hy,  when  girls  pass  by,  you’ll  hear  the 
boys  all  cry: 

Chick!  Chick!  Chick!  Chick!  Chick!  Chick! 
Chi-i-ick! 

Chick!  Chick!  Chick!  Chick!  Chi-i-ick! 

0-oh,  what  I’d  do  for  a chicken  like  you! 

Ev’rybody  loves  a chick-cn. 

The  slim  girl’s  eyelids  fluttered  down  ecstatically 
— whether  in  joy  at  the  negro’s  hearty  coni|)liment 
or  from  her  pleasure  in  the  dance  I cannot  pretend 
to  say.  After  all.  what’s  the  harm  if  we  only  have 
the  right  point  of  view?  If  we  only  have  the  right 
point  of  view  w'e  can  thoroughly  enjoy  seeing  our 
girls  going  through  this  sort  of  performance  night 
after  night  to  the  music  of  rapturous  negroes,  as 
years  ago  the  girls  of  the  pavement  used  to  dance 
with  their  masters  at  the  Sans  Souci  or  in  the  back 
room  of  Honest  Jim’s  black-and-tan  joint  in  the 
Tenderloin. 
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A turkey-trotting  “ the  dansant  ” in  a popular  New  York  restaurant 


THE  AWAKENED  WARRIOR 

A Slavonic  Vision 


BY  ETHEL  TALBOT  SCHEFFAUER 


Thou  that  art  grayer  than  the  pestilence 
And  thy  heart  redder  than  the  dawn  is  red. 
Who  art  thou,  ashen  "warrior,  and  whence? 

“ Out  from  the  habitation  of  the  dead. 


“ Out  from  the  darkness  where  the  tempest  is, 
l..ike  a strong  man  in  pain  perpetually 
Groaning  for  old  forgotten  miseries. 

1 heard  the  old  war- thunders  calling  me. 
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wine,  laughter  and  love, 
e little  death  of  sleep, 


And  battles  and  the  tumbled  midst  thereof; 

But  they  that  have  the  keys  of  life  to  keep 

“ Loosed  me  in  one  stark  hour  from  all  these  things. 
Dissolved  my  great  strength  in  a misty  foam. 

And  brought  mo  to  the  plain  where  no  bird  sings. 

And  love  is  not,  and  laughter  cannot  come. 

“This  is  my  bitter  ])ain.  that  T go  hence 

And  hear  not  the  good  wars  clash  overhead — 

I that  am  grayer  than  the  pestilene«0  fi  ^ i 11(3 1 ffDITl 
And  my  heart  redder  than  the  dawn  is  red.” 

PENN  STATE 


FAMILIAR  FACES  IN 
NEW  UNIFORMS 


BY  EDWARD  BAYARD  MOSS 


That  Noah  later,  that  it  was  not  Mack  or  McGraw  who  was  out- 

Webster  witted.  Other  managers  and  magnates  are  always 
was  not  a willing  to  try  the  short  cut  to  a possible  pennant, 

baseball  “fan”  and  in  this  respect  the  interim  between  the  1912  and 

is  certain.  1913  seasons  stands  out  as  a most  remarkable  period 

Neither  was  he  a in  professional  baseball  history’.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 

prophet.  If  annals  of  the  game  can  show  such  a series  of  sensa- 

there  is  any  dis-  tional  deals  as  marked  the  six  months  between  Oc- 

position  to  dis-  tober  and  April. 

pute  this  state-  When  the  umpire’s  call  of  “ Play  ball  ” sent  the 
Roger  Bresnahan  who  ment  it  is  only  sixteen  clubs  of  the  National  and  American  leagues 

Vioo  mono  iiecessury  to  refer  away  on  their  long  race  for  1913  pennants,  there 

, PP^  f i-h'  “best  were  more  familiar  faces  in  strange  uniforms  than 

ger  s scepter  for  the  seller.”  In  Chap-  have  confronted  the  “ fans  ” in  several  generations, 

catcher’s  mit  ter  P y’ou  will  Not  only  W'ere  famous  players  involved,  but  managers 

liml  the  word  as  well.  Frank  I^eRoy  Chance,  winner  of  four  pen- 

“ Pennant  ” de-  nants  and  two  World’s  Championships,  while  manager 

fined  as:  “A  of  the  Chicago  Cubs,  not  only  quit  the  Chicago  Club, 

small  flag;  a but  the  National  League  as  well.  His  escape  from 

banner.”  Even  after  giving  Noah  the  benefit  of  the  the  senior  to  the  junior  league  was  one  of  the  greatest 

doubt  on  a technicality,  it  can  be  seen  that  he  had  pieces  of  baseball  strategy'  ever  engineered  by  rival 

but  a vague  idea  of  what  “Pennant”  really  means,  league  presidents  and  magnates.  In  his  new'  rOle  as 
The  fact  that  he  dismissed  the  subject  w’ith  a five-  manager  of  the  New  York  Americans  he  is  drawing 


I was  not  a 
baseball  “ fan  ” 


prophet.  If 
there  is  any  dis- 
position to  dis- 
pute this  state- 
ment it  is  only 


word  explanation  fixes  his  .status  in  baseball.  A page 
at  least  should  have  been  devoted  to  “ pennant.”  To- 
day millions  of  words  and  dol- 
lars too  are  devoted  to  pen- 
nants  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Pennant  winners  are,  after  all, 
but  linely  balanced  baselaill 
machines.  Victory  one  y’car 
does  not  mean  a repetition  in 
the  following  campaign.  The 
w'ear  and  tear  on  muscle  and 
nerve  of  the  j)layer  is  a factor 
that  must  be  considered.  Tiie 
star  of  to-day  wears  out  quickly, 
and  the  clever  and  forcsighted 
manager  is  always  training  a 
younger  recruit  for  the  time 
W'hen  the  diamond  hero  shall  be 
called  “ out  ” for  the  last  time  in 
fast  company.  His  problems  are 
as  nothing  compared  with  those 
of  the  club  leader  w'ho  w’ould 
bring  his  team  from  the  second 
division  into  the  first  and  thus 
become  a real  factor  in  the 
race  for  the  pennant.  Baseball- 
players  of  championship  caliber 
are  surprisingly  scarce  in  view  of 
the  thousands  playing  the  game 

in  major  and  minor  leagues.  To  George  Stallir 

gather  a winning  combination  is  jg 

often  the  w’ork  of  years.  Trades,  - .. 

purchases,  and  the  slower  method 
of  gradual  development  are  all 

used  as  circumstances  may  dictate.  The  last  sys- 
tem is,  in  the  opinion  of  many  baseball  experts. 


George  Stallings,  who  returns 
to  the  big  leagues  as  leader 
of  the  Boston  Nationals 


the  largest  salary  ever  paid  a'  baseball  field  leader 
and  attracting  tliousands  of  “ fans  ” to  the  parks 
where  his  team  appears. 

It  is  doubtful  if  more  than 
five  or  six  of  the  men  who  were 
prominent  in  what  in  many  re- 
spects was  the  greatest  deal  in 
the  history  of  professional  base- 
ball know  the  real  sum  that 
Chance  will  receive.  It  has 
been  variously  exploited  in  the 
press  as  ranging  from  tw'enty- 
five  to  forty  thousand  dollars 
annually.  Ow’ner  Frank  Far- 
rell, of  the  New  York  Club,  and 
Chance  W’ere  closeted  for  a 
w'hole  day  in  a Cliicago  hotel 
before  the  deal  was  completed. 
Chance  finally  signed  a three- 
year  contract  at  a salary  close 
to  $18,000  per  annum  and  a 
percentage  of  the  net  profits. 
A successful  season  will  un- 
doubtedly net  the  so-called 
“ Peerless  Leader  ” .$25,000. 

For  this  neat  sum  he  can  thank 
in  part  the  foolishness  of 
Charley  Murphy,  of  the  Cubs, 
the  generous  dealing  of  Garry 
I,  who  returns  Herrmann  of  the  Cincinnati 

ues  as  leader  Reds,  and  Farrell’s  ready  bank 

i Nationals  Chance  was  not  the  only  one 

of  the  old-line  Cubs  to  break 
away  from  the  Murphy  corral  after  the  explosion 
of  last  autumn.  Joe  Tinker,  whose  brilliant  play 


World’s  Cham- 
pion Red  Sox, 

Fred  Clarke  of 
the  Pirates,  Con- 
nie Mack  of 
the  Athletics, 

Hughey  .len- 
nings  of  the 
Tigers,  Clarke 
Grifiith  of  the 

Senators,  or  Manager  Frank  LeRoy  Chance 
Jimmy  Callhan  York  Americans, 

Sox,  which  is  per"  highest  shaded  team - 

haps  wise,  since  le««^er  m baseball 

their  equals  are  ^ 

not  picked  up 
every  day. 

Still,  it  must 

not  be  understood  that  the  magnates  are  passing  up 
any  free  advertising.  If  not  with  a new  manager, 
there  are  still  other  ways  of  attracting  attention. 
For  instance,  the  Giants,  aided  and  abetted  by 
McGraw,  prepared  a new  contract  for  the  little 
Napoleon  of  ba.sel)all,  which  it  was  announced  con- 
tained terms  calling  for  a salary  larger  than  that 
paid  Chance.  In  addition  the  Giants  beat  the  other 
clubs  in  the*  scramble  for  the  services  of  James 
Thorpe,  the  famous  Indian  athlete  winner  of  the 
World’s  Olympic  all-round  championship.  To  date 
Thorpe  has  not  proved  a world’s  wonder  as  a ball- 
player, but  he  has  proved  good  advertising.  If  he 
can  cling  to  the  big  league  train  he  will  make  the 
fifth  real  redman  who  will  wear  a major  uniform 
this  year.  His  more  experienced  brethren  are  “ Chief  ” 
Myers  of  the  same  club,  and  “ Chief  ” Bender,  leading 
pitcher  for  the  Athletics,  George  Johnson  of  the  White 
Sox,  and  Mike  Balenti  of  the  St.  Louis  Browns. 

All  this  shifting  back  and  forth  on  the  checkerboard 
of  big-league  baseball  adds  a spice  and  uncertainty 
to  the  1913  season  which  is  clearly  reflected  in  the 
enormous  outpourings  of  “ fans  ” during  the  exhibi- 
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the  only  satisfactory  one  in  the  long  run,  but  at  shortstop  made  possible  the  famous  line  which 
it  never  leads  to  the  spectacular.  Connie  Mack  of  the  appeared  so  frequently  in  the  heyday  of  the 
Athletics,  and  John  J.  McGraw  of  the  Giants,  are  both  Cubs,  “ Tinker  to  Evers  to  Chance.”  assumed  the 
great  managers  and  developers  of  latent  baseball  managerial  reins  of  the  Cincinnati  Club,  leaving 
talent.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  they  figure  in  .Tohnny  Evers,  the  peppery  second-baseman,  to  step 
sensational  trades.  When  they  do  it  is  a safe  predic-  into  Chance’s  shoes.  Between  them,  Evers  and 
tion  that  the  other  club  to  the  deal  will  discover,  Murphy  effected  a sweeping  reorganization  of  the 

Chicago  Club.  In  the  series  of  trades  Chance,  Tinker, 

I ' ■ Pitcher  Laudermilk,  and  Catcher  Chapman  went  to 

Cincinnati,  and  the  Reds  turned  over  to  the  Cubs 
outfielders  Mitchell  and  Kinsley,  infielders  Phelan 
and  “ Red  ” Corridon,  and  Pitcher  Humphries.  Herr- 
mann had  first  to  secure  Corridon  from  the  Detroit 
(dub  by  purchase  at  $7,.500.  Another  new  Cub  is 
Bridwell,  who  is  playing  in  Tinker’s  old  position, 
after  years  of  service  with  the  New’  York  and  Bos- 
ton clubs  of  the  National  League. 

Still,  the  Chicago  “ fans  ” could  not  see  that 
Murphy  had  clinched  a pennant  by  the  deals  which 
released  Chance  and  Tinker,  and  when  Chicago  “ fans  ” 
have  an  idea  they  talk  right  out  loud  about  it.  So 
Murphy  proceeded  to  sign  up  Roger  Bresnahan,  erst- 
while star  catcher  of  the  Giants,  who  was  released  to 
manage  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals.  Roger  and  the  lady 
j. resident  of  the  club  did  not  agree,  and  Bresnahan 
was  ordered  out.  He  showed  his  contract,  but  was 
told  that  it  was  no  good.  Still  Roger  collected  about 
$20,000  before  he  departed.  Cincinnati  also  secured 
a former  Cub  star  in  the  person  of  “ Three-finger  ” 
Brown,  w’hom  Murphy  turned  adrift.  Consequently, 
the  National  League  “ fan  ” will  have  to  look  thrice 
when  the  Cubs  and  Reds  invade  his  particular  town 
before  he  can  tell  one  club  from  the  other. 

’I’he  baseball  merry-go-round  continues  to  revolve. 
Chance.  Tinker,  and  Evers  are  not  the  only  ones  to 
wrap  strange  managerial  togas  about  themselves. 
George  Stallings  re-enters  the  big  leagues  again  this 
time  as  field  general  of  the  Boston  Nationals.  After 
Bresnahan  had  mulcted  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals’ 
treasury.  President  Helen  Hathaway  Britton  decided 
that  Miller  Huggins  should  rise  from  the  ranks.  Two 
other  clubs  continue  to  experiment  with  managers 
selected  during  the  closing  months  of  the  1912 
season.  Joe  Birminghapi  will  direct  the  Cleveland 

I I'liies  campaign,  and  C Stovall  still  heads  the 

1 St.  LoTiis  BrowTis.  Other  .'■,ib-ow’ners  have  decided  to 

Johnny  Evers,  ^^o  ^cc«cded  let  well-enough  alone.  'lo.M-e  is  no  disposition  to 

D4(§ i teenager  Cl* ^go  ilAtt  oust  John  the  Giants,  John  of  th? 


s;'i:ru 


“ Hank  ” O’Day,  who  decided  that  umpiring 
was  easier  than  managing  the  Cincinnati  Reds 

tion  and  early-schedule  games.  The  sight  of  -Mike 
Donlin  in  a Quaker  uniform.  Hank  O’Day  again  call- 
ing balls  and  strikes,  Beals  Becker  playing  for  the 
Reds,  Larry  McLean  with  the  Cardinals,  and  Harry 
Davis  again  in  the  Athletic  fold  only  accentuate  the 
great  and  sensational  plays  made  by  the  magnates 
while  dust  gathered  on  bat  and  glove.  What  the  out- 
come of  this  upheaval  will  be  cannot  be  accurately 
forecasted  at-  this  time.  The  impression  is  growing 
tliat  the  American  League  has  the  edge  on  their  older 
rival  so  far  as  high-class,  clever  managers  are  con- 
cerned. The  playing  strength  of  the  various  clubs  is 
a matter  of  opinion  and  varies  according  to  the  situa- 
tion and  sympathies  of  the  prophet.  A consensus  of 
the  leading  baseball  experts  leads  to  the  belief  that 
the  pennant-winner  in  the  National  Ijeagiie  will  bo 
found  in  the  trio  of  clubs  composed  of  the  Pirates. 
Giants,  and  Cubs.  The  leading  candidates  for  Ban 
Johnson’s  flair  are  jthe.j  ^Athletias.^. Senators,  and  Keel 
Ppx,  Bevond  this  jimpityfll-pnliiMt-' kk’cth  imL 
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Professor  Hugo  Miinsterberg’s  “Psychology  and  Industrial  Efficiency 


BY  F.  M.  COLBY 


would  be  hard  to  imagine  a more 
' seasonable  occurrence  than  the  ap- 
3 pearance  of  Professor  Hugo  Miin- 
j sterberg  on  this  subject  just  at  this 
S time,  and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
^ that  the  heads  of  large  business 
3 enterprises  throughout  the  land  are 
j buying  the  book  by  the  car-load 
^ and  distributing  it  among  their  em- 
ployees. Professor  Miinsterberg  is  so  manifestly  the 
right  man  for  the  job.  In  his  instinct  for  the  “ timely 
topic,”  he  is  surpassed  by  no  journalist  and  equaled 
by  few  college  professors;  and  for  the  treatment  of 
the  “ timely  topic  ” he  has  exceptional  advantages. 
Nobody  can  forget  that  Harvard  chair.  And  no  mat- 
ter what  he  says,  there  is  behind  it  the  impressive, 
if  austere,  authority  of  psychological  research.  Even 
when  he  says  something  that  to  you  or  me  sounds 
rather  ordinary,  it  may  be,  for  aught  we  laymen 
know,  the  very  last  word  of  experimental  psychology. 
More  than  that,  he  has  fL  rich  faculty  for  exposition. 
He  can,  in  introductions  and  early  chapters,  so  gradu- 
ally approach  a subject  that  the  awful  moment  of 
meeting  it  seems  indefinitely  postponed.  That  greatly 
endears  him  to  educators. 

He  begins  the  present  volume  with  a chapter  on 
“ Applied  Psychology  ” which  shows  that  it  is  desir- 
able that  psychology  should  be  applied. 

“ It  is  well  known  that  the  modern  psychologists 
only  slowly  and  reluctantly  approached  the  natural 
task  of  rendering  useful  service  to  practical  life.  . . . 
The  students  of  mental  life  evidently  had  the  feeling 
that  quiet,  undisturbed  research  was  needed  for  the 
new  science  of  p.sychology  in  order  that  a certain 
maturity  might  be  reached  before  a contact  with  the 
turmoil  of  practical  life  would  be  advisable.  The 
sciences  themselves  cannot  escape  injury  if  their  re- 
sults are  forced  into  the  rush  of  the  day  before  the 
fundamental  ideas  have  been  cleared  up,  the  methods 
of  investigation  really  tried,  and  an  ample  supply  of 
facts  collected.  But  this  very  justified  reluctance  be- 
comes a real  danger  if  it  grows  into  an  instinctive 
fear  of  coming  into  contact  at  all  with  practical  life.” 

Until  recently  the  new  science  sought  only  funda- 
mental laws  common  to  all  human  beings,  laws  of 
ideas,  attention,  will,  emotion.  These  have  been 
elaborated,  but  they  do  not  apply  to  practical  life, 
because  they  leave  out  of  view  differences  of  indi- 
viduals. race,  sex,  vocation,  age,  etc.  But  within  the 
last  ten  years  experiments  have  been  made  in  this 
field,  and  “ to-day  we  have  a psyeholo^  of  individual 
variations  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  psychological 
laboratory.”  Gradually  the  methods  of  laboratory 
psychology'  were  applied  to  practical  ends,  as  in  edu- 
cation and  medicine.  An  experimental  pedagogy  was 
built  up  on  a psychological  foundation.  Psydiiatrists, 
neurologists,  and  even  the  general  physician  began  to 
draw  upon  the  new  science.  The  need  of  it  was  also 
perceived  in  problems  of  the  law  and  in  problems  of 
artistic  creation,  scientific  observation,  and  social 
reform.  Now  the  question  arises  how  far  the  methods 
of  the  psychological  laboratory  can  be  applied  also  to 
economic  life. 

Psychology,  being  a technical  science,  can  decide  only 
whether  the  means  are  such  as  will  secure  the  ends, 
and  not  whether  the  ends  themselves  are  desirable. 
Thus  the  psychologist  may  devise  means  for  securing 
the  involuntary  confession  of  a defendant  in  a law 
court,  but  it  is  not  for  him  to  decide  whether  it  is 
right  or  expedient  to  force  a man  to  reveal  his  hidden 
ideas.  So  he  may  develop  in  his  laboratory  the  means 
of  selecting  the  most  efficient  laborers  for  particular 
industries,  but  he  cannot  decide  whether  in  a given 
industry  the  most  efficient  labor  or  the  cheapest  pos- 
sible labor  is  the  end  that  should  be  sought.  At 
present  the  choice  of  vocations  is  left  largely  to 
chance.  “ Society  relies  instinctively  on  the  hope  that 
the  natural  wishes  and  interests  will  push  every  one 
to  the  place  for  which  his  dispositions,  talents,  and 
psychological  gifts  prepare  him.”  Of  course  nothing 
of  the  sort  occurs.  The  mistakes  are  numberless  and 
the  waste  is  enormous.  The  problem  has  been  attacked 
from  two  sides.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  move- 
ment tow'ard  vocational  guidance  for  pupils  on 
leaving  school.  Now  it  is  evident  that  a boy  ought 
“ to  turn  to  those  forms  of  work  to  which  his  psycho- 
logical traits  are  adjusted.”  Accordingly,  it  is  for  the 
experimental  psychologists  to  determine  what  those 
traits  are.  This  problem  has  been  handed  over  to 
them.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  the  systematic 
effort  toward  scientific  management.  This  problem 
also  should  be  assigned  to  the  psychologist. 

Thus  in  more  than  fifty  pages  does  Professor 
Miinsterberg  spread  out  his  subject,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  spreads  it  very  thin.  Any  employer 
of  labor  or  general  reader  will  be  safe  in  skipping*  to 
page  54,  whereon  w'ill  be  found  this  definite  instance: 

“ The  only  modest  effort  to  try  a step  in  this  direc- 
tion toward  the  psychological  laboratory  is  recorded 
by  Taylor,  -who  tells  of  Mr.  S.  E.  Thompson’s  work  in 


a bicycle-ball  factory,  where  a hundred  and  twenty 
girls  were  inspecting  the  balls.  They  had  to  place  a 
row  of  small  polished  steel  balls  on  the  back  of  the 
left  hand,  and  while  they  were  rolled  over  and  over 
in  the  crease  between  two  of  the  fingers  placed  to- 
gether, they  were  minutely  examined  in  a strong  light 
and  the  defective  balls  were  picked  out  with  the  aid 
of  a magnet  held  in  the  right  hand.  The  work  re- 
quired the  closest  attention  and  concentration.  The 
girls  were  working  ten  and  a half  hours  a day.  Mr. 
Thompson  soon  recognized  that  the  quality  most 
needed,  besides  endurance  and  industry,  was  a quick 
power  of  perception  accompanied  by  quick  responsive 
action.  He  knew  that  the  psychological  laboratory 
has  developed  methods  for  a very  exact  measurement 
of  the  time  needed  to  react  on  an  impression  with 
the  quickest  possible  movement;  it  is  called  the  re- 
action-time, and  is  usually  measured  in  thousandths 
of  a second.  He,  therefore,  considered  it  advisable  to 
measure  the  reaction-time  of  the  girls,  and  to  elimi- 
nate from  service  all  those  who  miowed  a relatively 
long  time  between  the  stimulus  and  the  reaction.  This 
involved  the  laying  off  of  many  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent, hardest-working,  and  most  trustworthy  girls. 
Yet  the  effect  was  the  possibility  of  shortening  the 
hours  and  of  reducing  more  and  more  the  number  of 
workers,  with  the  final  outcome  that  thirty-five  girls 
did  the  work  formerly  done  by  a hundred  and  twenty, 
and  that  the  accuracy  of  the  work  at  the  higher  speed 
was  two-thirds  greater  than  at  the  former  slow 
speed.  This  allow’ed  almost  a doubling  of  the  wages 
of  the  girls  in  spite  o^  their  shorter  working-day,  and 
at  the  same  time  a considerable  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  the  work  for  the  factory.  This  excursion  of 
an  efficiency  engineer  into  the  psychological  labora- 
to^  remained,  however,  an  entirely  exceptional  case.” 

Then  follows  a most  interesting  account  of  various 
experiments  in  testing  the  fitness  of  workers.  An 
electric  street  railw'ay  company  sent  him  a number 
of  motormen,  some  of 'whom  bore  a good  record  for  the 
avoidance  of  accidents,  while  the  record  of  others  was 
bad  or  iiulifferent.  He  contrived  an  ingenious  ap- 
paratus the  manipulation  of  which  involved  much  the 
same  sort  of  mental  activity  required  of  the  motor- 
man  in  driving  his  car  through  the  streets.  Two  lines 
on  a long  card  represented  the  track,  and  on  either 
side  were  figures  representing  vehicles  and  pedestrians 
so  marked  as  to  indicate  whether  they  were  moving 
parallel  to  the  track  or  headed  toward  it,  and  in  the 
latter  case  the  time  they  would  require  to  reach  the 
track  was  also  indicated.  Through  an  aperture  in  a 
movable  screen  a section  of  the  track  and  these  sur- 
rounding figures  could  be  seen.  The  motorman  was 
required  to  move  the  screen  by  turning  a crank  and 
thus  to  carry  the  aperture  along  the  track  as  fast  as 
possible  while  allowing  the  necessary  time  for  the 
crossing  figures  to  pass.  The  experimenter  registered 
the  time  and  the  number  of  mistakes  and  worked  out 
a mathematical  e.\pression  of  efficiency.  The  results 
corresponded  closelv  to  the  actual  efficiency  of  the 
men  as  shown  by  the  company’s  records. 

The  director  of  a large  ship  company  asked  him  if 
it  were  not  possible  to  find  some  psychological 
method  for  determining  a man’s  capacity  for  prompt 
and  appropriate  action  when  suddenly  faced  by  some 
unexpected  danger  or  difficulty.  The  company  had 
found  from  experience  that  the  real  danger  for  the 
ships  lies  in  the  mental  dispositions  of  the  officers. 
Here  Professor  Miinsterberg  met  with  a difficulty. 
Naturally,  he  could  not  gather  the  officers  who  had 
done  the  wrong  thing  in  time  of  danger  and  subject 
them  to  psychological  tests,  for  they  had  either  scat- 
tered or  were  drowned.  Nevertheless,  he  devised  a 
card-sorting  puzzle  which  called  for  several  acts  of 
attention  and  a quick  decision  upon  a somewhat  in- 
volved problem.  The  time  spent  and  mistakes  made 
were  carefully  tabulated  as  before.  But  the  results 
could  be  compared  only  with  the  subject’s  own  view  of 
his  probable  course  in  times  of  stress  or  with  what 
his  friends  had  to  say  about  his  character — ^liardly  an 
adequate  confirmation.  Nevertheless,  Professor  Mtin- 
sterberg  seemed  fairly  satisfied.  Stronger  corrobora- 
tion folloM'ed  a series  of  simple  mental  tests  applied 
to  telephone  girls.  They  were  tested  by  the  usual 
psychological  methods  for  memory,  attention,  intelli- 
gence, and  rapidity,  with  special  emphasis  on  atten- 
tion. They  were  graded  according  to  the  results. 
Again  the  grading  corresponded  almost  exactly  to  the 
company’s  rating  of  the  girls’  several  abilities.  Being 
rather  incredulous,  the  company  had,  without  the 
professor’s  knowledge,  included  among  the  girls  whom 
he  supposed  to  be  beginners  several  of  its  best  and 
most  experienced  operatives.  These  also  ranked  the 
highest  in  Professor  Mfinsterberg’s  results. 

The  central  problem  is  that  of  attention.  It  is  a 
man’s  peculiar  form  of  attention  which  more  than 
any  other  mental  trait  should  decide  his  economic 
occupation.  It  is  not  a question  between  good  and 
bad  attention.  Diverse  kinds  of  attention  may  be 
equally  good.  One  workingman  may  have  a strong 


power  of  concentration  which  excludes  everything  that 
lies  on  the  "mental  periphery.”  Another  may  be 
able  to  distribute  his  attention  over  a wide  field, 
though  unable  to  fix  it  long  on  a single  point. 

“ If  one  industrial  activity  demands  the  attentive 
observation  of  oile  little  lever  or  wheel  at  one  point, 
while  the  other  demands  that  half  a dozen  large 
machines  be  simultaneously  supervised,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  find  the  man  with  the  right  type  of 
attention  for  each  place.” 

The  study  of  these  individual  differences  in  the 
kind  of  attention  and  of  memory  has  in  his  opinion 
been  neglected,  and  he  believes  the  time  has  come 
when  this  “ blank  in  the  consciousness  of  the  nation  ” 
must  be  filled. 

The  spirit  of  his  discussion  is  broad  and  humane. 
Efficiency  as  a factor  in  the  increase  of  production  is 
not  his  chief  concern.  The  main  point  is  that  people 
will  do  best  and  most  cheerfully  what  they  are  fitted 
to  do.  Those  who  sneer  at  the  present  movement 
for  ” efficiency  ” with  its  monotonous  harping  on 
the  word  and  its  rather  empty  generalities  seem  to 
forget  this  side  of  the  matter.  Efficiency  for  what? 
they  ask,  triumphantly,  and  lecture  the*  age  on  its 
commercialism.  But  the  aim  of  Professor  Mfinster- 
berg  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  wildest  social  dreamer. 
It  is  to  relieve  men  from  the  unnecessary  burdens  of 
their  work.  The  haphazard  selection  with  the  re- 
sulting maladjustments  and  waste  of  life  affect  him 
just  as  they  affect  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  and  he  would  he 
up  and  doing.  He  is  not  mad  like  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells 
and  he  is  not  so  interesting,  but  he  is  quite  as  much 
of  a social  idealist.  Like  Mr.  Wells  he  is  a hater 
of  fatalism  and  confusion,  that  is  to  say  of  the  inner 
and  the  outer  state  of  your  truly  “ conservative  ” 
community.  Mr.  Wells  will  carry*  his  heroes  into 
picturesque  furies  over  the  “muddle  of  our  modern 
life,”  then  calm  them  perhaps  with  the  single 
thought  of  the  “ Endowment  of  Motherhood.”  Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg  has  no  panacea.  He  merely 
knows  that  while  one  set  of  men  are  in  their  labora- 
tories studying  problems  of  mental  defect  or  apti- 
tude, of  attention,  memory,  endurance,  and  fatigue, 
a host  of  others  are  out  in  the  workshops  and  offices 
deciding  these  same  questions  by  rule  of  thumb.  He 
thinks  it  not  unreasonable  to  propose  means  for 
placing  the  knowledge  of  the  men  at  the  service  of 
the  other.  He  argues  patiently  with  the  psycholo- 
gists that  they  will  not  “ lose  caste  ” if  they  aim  at 
results  that  shall  be  of  value  to  industry.  He  ap- 
parently finds  among  them  the  spirit  of  the  mathema- 
tician who  proposed  the  famous  toast,  “ Here’s  to 
Mathematics;  may  she  never  be  prostituted  to  any  hu- 
man use.”  As  to  the  wisdom  of  making  the  attempt, 
he  believes  that  society  is  more  apt  to  do  a thing  if  it 
aims  at  it  than  if  it  aims  at  nothing  at  all.  He  is  not 
over-sanguine  about  the  early  results  and  he  regards 
the  experiments  made  as  the  merest  beginnings. 

Some  of  the  psychological  experiments  recordeil  in 
this  volume  and  elsewhere  seem  to  the  lay  mind 
strangely  unnecessary.  The  psychologist  toils  so 
painfully  to  ascertain  things  that  any  of  us  would 
be  glad  to  tell  him.  Professor  Miinsterberg,  for  ex- 
ample, while  studying  the  interference  of  habits,  tor- 
mented himself  during  a long  period  by  putting  his 
watch  in  a new  pocket  and  taking  note  every  time 
his  hand  fumbled  involuntarily  in  the  old  one.  He 
learned  thereby  that  after  a while  the  hand  went 
directly  to  the  right  pocket,  whichever  it  was.  Thus 
did  the  two  habits  destroy  each  other.  Surely  a few 
words  with  any  person  of  domestic  experience  would 
have  saved  him  all  that  trouble.  One  does  not  need 
to  place  the  match-box  thirty  times  at  one  end  of  the 
mantelpiece  and  then  thirty  times  at  the  other  and 
repeat  the  process,  reducing  the  intervals  till  the 
last  grain  of  confidence  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the 
match-box  is  destroyed.  Other  people  do  it  for  him. 
Shift  the  accustomed  places  of  a bottle  of  ink  and  a 
bottle  of  water  and  any  of  us  will  learn  in  time  not 
to  try  and  drink  the  ink. 

“ And  so,”  says  Professor  Miinsterberg,  “ I alter- 
nated for  a long  while,  changing  only  after  reaching 
complete  automatism.”  But  any  husband  of  a good 
housewife  could  have  told  him  about  it.  There  is, 
as  is  well  known,  some  primal  instinct  of  adventure 
in  women  which  requires  that  at  intervals  the  furni- 
ture shall  be  changed  about.  The  chair  and  the  table 
will  of  a sudden  change  places,  and  then  after  six 
months,  when  the  husband  has  regained  his  “ com- 
plete automatism,”  they  will  of  a sudden  be  put  back 
again.  There  are  bumpings  and  fallings  at  first,  but 
as  the  years  roll  by  under  this  stern  discipline  the 
paths  of  habit  disappear.  “ With  each  new  change,” 
says  Professor  Miinsterberg,  “ the  number  of  wrong 
movements  become  smaller  and  smaller.”  Of  course 
they  do.  Otherwise  a very  large  number  of  us 
would  not  be  alive  to-day.  VVe  should  be  in  the  same 
grave  danger  of  broken  bones  after  the  twentieth 
household  revolution  as  after  the  first.  Hence  an 
indefinite  multiplication  of  the  hazards  of  life. 


When  stars  grow  pale,  and  crystal  clear 
The  dark  athwart  the  morning  star. 
Half  in  a dream  I seem  to  hear 
A mighty  music  from  afar. 


The  dream  dissolves,  yet  swells  and  falls 
Clangor  from  some  aerial  height. 

.And  oolioes  and  wild  clarion  calls 
FolloAV  along  Ute^^-rrowy  flight,  -9 
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But  late,  among  the  southern  sedge. 
Came  longings  for  the  wide  ice-floes 
And  the  dark  north — n ^ying  wedge 
Parting  the  sky.  un  .mhting  rose. 


H 


Great  spirits  they  that  tempt  the  flight, 
That  lead,  that  follow,  that  inspire. 

That  keep  the  ancient  shores  in  sight. 

Nor  midnight  fear,  nor  day’s  white  fire. 

Still  may  the  drift  encrust  the  lawn. 

But  warm  winds  blow  and  suns  ride  high 
With  those  high  voices  of  the  dawn 
When  the  wiUl-|"|5S|>|  g^j  clanging  by| 
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The  great  parade  for  woman  suffrage  on  May  3,  in  which  10,000  women  participated,  passing  up  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
In  contrast  with  earlier  parades,  this  was  distinguished  by  a total  absence  of  disapproval  on  the  part  of  the  spectators 


London  police  awaiting  the  return  of  a raiding  party  from  the  top  of  the  famous  Monument  in  the  heart  of  the  City  (built  to  commemorate 
the  Great  Fire  of  1666),  in  which  two  militant  women  suffragists  had  barricaded  themselves,  after  capturing  the  edifice  and  flying  their  flag 


THE  WOMEN’S  CAUSE— AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 

Go 


Q.  E.  D. 

*•  Mki.v  (Im'r!  Dot  lkkdlk  pi.anok  vill  nkffkb  a man  of  t’rkk  inTXOF.Kixr  poi’Nds  bkau.” 

"Wan  MINMT;  Or  MKICU  a llt'NDRKD  an’  Firrv;  now  .IIST  stay  M'IIKKK  YKZ  auk.  an’  OiI.I,  ( boss  OVF.R  \n’  IIAOK  AOAIN;  TIIOT’I.K  UK  TW(»HK,  an’  TWOK'E 
A IIUNDRKI)  an’  FlhTY’s  TIIUEK  IIUNDREI) — SO  YK'I.K  UK  SAFE." 


chterfudej 


(From  (Irorge  Bn-nard  Fshair) 

“I  never  did  anythin);  lirave  in  my  life.  Bravery 
is  the  last  bluff  of  a eraven  spirit,  urjfed  into  a sem- 


“THE  BRAVEST  THING  I EVER  DID” 

The  world  is  full  of  heroes,  whether  the  public  is 
aware  of  the  fact  or  not,  and  the  undersigned, 
feeling  that  perhaps  there  have  been  many 
brave  deeds  perpetrated  by  men  and  women  that  have 
never  been  recorded,  addressed  a circular  letter  to  a 
dozen  eminent  men  and  women  asking  the  question; 
“What  is  the  bravest  thing  you  ever  did?"  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  replies  received  to  date. 

. WiLBERFORCE  JeNKINS, 

(From  Reodore  Toothfelt) 

“ Among  the  bravest  things  I ever  did  was  last  year 
at  Chicago  when  in  the  presence  of  thirty  of  my  most 
ardent  admirers  I admitted  that,  while  I didn’t  think 
I was,  I might  be  wrong.  It  took  all  my  courage  to 
meet  that  moment,  and  I don’t  know  to-day  how  I 
ever  came  through  it.  This  incident  has  never  hitherto 
been  recorded,  and  I send  it  on  to  you  for  whatever 
use  you  may  choose  to  put  it  to.” 

(From  an  Ex-President  of  Recent  Vintage) 

“I  skated  on^hin  ice  for  four  solid  years  in  spite  of 
a redundant  avoirdupois  which  no  adversity  was  ever 
able  to  reduce.” 

(From  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Crook) 

“ As  I reflect  upon  your  question  it  seems  to  mo 
that  I never  did  anything  braver  than  when,  meeting 
Admiral  Squeary  in  Washington  last  winter,  I stopped 
him,  and,  after*  giving  him  a cordial  greeting,  asked 
him  what  he  had  been  doing  w’ith  himself  all  these 
years.  It  was  a tense  moment,  and  to  be  quite  frank 
I was  glad  when  it  was  over.” 

(From  the  Editor  of  London  P-nch) 

“I  am  too  busy  reading  manuscripts  to  undertake 
acts  of  great  hardihood,  but  once  in  my  life  I read 
aloud  before  a large  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
one  full  page  of  the  current  issue  of  my  .Journal  of 
Mirth.  It  was  a severe  test  of  my  nerve,  and  I 
honestly  think  that  if  I had  thought  what  I was  doing 
1 should  never  have  undertaken  it.” 

(From  the  Premier  of  Great  Britain) 

“In  running  over  the  events  of  my  life  in  order  to 
find  in  my  career  some  act  of  bravery  which  I might 
properly  record  in  answer  to  your  interesting  question, 
the  only  tiling  that  occurs  to  me  is  my  somewhat 
courageous  act  last  winter  when  I stood  behind  Mrs. 
Crankhurst  while  she  was^  throwing  a brick.  It  misse(l 
my  head  by  just  half  ^ 
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blance  of  courage  by  tlie  fear  of  public  criticism  of  a 
cowardly  act.” 

(From  Mrs.  Crankhurst) 

“ I once  ate  one  of  my  own  mince-pies.  What  man 
would  ever  dare  do  tiiat?” 


FAMILY  AMENITIES 

“ Well,  my  dear,”  said  Bildad,  “ you’ve  got  the 
liallot  at  last.  Now  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?” 

Wliy,  my  love,”  replied  the.  lady,  sweetly.  “ I’m 
going  to  wrap  it  up  in  tar- paper,  and  put  in  the  eam- 
phor-chest  to  keep  the  moths  out.  What  did  you  sup- 
liose?" 

“I  don’t  know.”  said  Bildad.  “I  had  an  idea  you 
might  make  jam  out  of  it,  or  cut  it  up  into  curl- 
papers. or — ” 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  coffee-pot  struck  the 
w’all.  and  Bildad  sought  the  seclusion  of  the  club. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  LEARNING 

“ I WONDER  if  it  is  true  that  the  more  a man  knows 
the  less  conceited  he  becomes,”  said  Dawson,  as  he 
settled  himself  comfortably  in  the  old  farmer’s  sitting- 
room. 

“ I reckon  it  is,”  said  the  old  man,  sadly.  “ Ive 
noticed  thet  sence  my  boy  Bill  went  to  collidge  he 
don't  seem  to  be  at  all  proud  o’  me  an’  the  rest  o'  the 
famblv.” 


A COMING  HUMORIST 
“ Fa.”  said  Little  Willie  in  London,  “ what  do  those 
initials  G.  K.  on  all  the  public  places  mean?” 

"Georgius  Rex,  my  son,”  said  the  learned  father. 
“ 'I’liat  means  King  George.” 

" I suppose  if  Mrs.  Paukhurst  came  to  the  throne 
they'd  lie  clianged  to  P.  W.,  wouldn’t  they.  Pa?” 

" P.  \V’.  ?”  queried  the  learned  man.  innocently. 
“ Why  wbnl  would  that  mean.  Public  Works?” 

" \Vhy  no.  father.”  said  Little  Willie.  " It  would 
mean  Pankhurst  Wrecks.” 


NEVER  LONESOME 

“You  really  like  country  life,  do  you,  l)ol>by?” 
a.sked  Petlow. 

" You  b(>t  I do,"  said  Dobson. 

“What  do  vou  do  with  yourself  nights?”  asked 
Petlow. 

"Oh.  I come  to  town,”  said  Dobson. 

AN  APPROPRIATE  GIFT 
“ WiiAT  did  Dubbleigh  give  his  wife  for  her 
wooden-wedding  present.  I wonder.”  mused  .Jimpson. 

" He  bought  her  one  of  those  Cubist  paintings,”  saiij 
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3KVKX  liuiulred  and  twenty-three 
^ heroes,  male  and  female,  liave 
j been  identified,  proved,  and  glorified 
. by  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Coin- 
^ mission  in  the  nine  j'ears  of  its 
5 existence.  The  latest  report  of  the 
J Commission,  just  issued,  devotes  one 
, liundred  and  forty-two  pages  to  the 
^ brief  recapitulation  of  the  deeds  of 
the  heroes  who  have  received  awards.  The  ages  of 
these  worthies  range  from  tenderest  childhood  to  ven- 
erable years,  and  in  every  instiince  the  animating 
principle  has  l)een  the  same — instant  forgetfulness  of 
self  in  the  effort  to  save  a fellow  human  being  in 
danger  of  death. 

Xo  man  can  read  these  pages  without  feeling  a 
glow  of  pride  tliat  he  belongs  to  the  great  family 
whose  members  are  capable  of  such  sublime  unselHsh- 
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ness.  They  come  from  nearly  all  the  races  into  which 
humanity  has  been  divided,  and  every  one  of  them 
seems  to  have  acted  without  one  moment’s  delay,  often 
in  the  face  of  frightful  odds.  Most  of  the  deeds  of 
heroism  were  in  the  rescue  of  drowning  swimmers, 
skaters,  flood  victims,  or  shipwrecked  mariners;  many 
were  at  fires,  others  in  saving  miners  from  crumbling 
earth  and  rock  and  fire-damp  explosions.  There  were 
many  cases  of  men  fallen  unconscious  upon  electric 
wires  carrying  high  current.  Some  of  these  were 
saved  alive,  but  in  many  cases  the  injured  and  their 
would-be  rescuers  perished  together.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  instance  in  the  record  was  the  death  of 
Lincoln  J.  Partridge  at  Bristol,  Maine,  on  November 
23,  1907.  George  D.  Tarr,  a fisherman  sixty-two  years 
old,  cried  for  help  when  his  clothing  had  caught  in 
a belt  wheel.  Partridge  reached  over  a circular  saw 
making  fifteen  hundred  revolutions  a minute,  slipped, 
fell,  and  was  cut  in  twain.  Twenty-five  dollars  a 
month  was  awarded  to  his  widow,  Avdth  five  dollars 
a month  to  each  of  his  children.  A silver  medal  was 
given  also. 

It  is  the  rule  to  award  a medal,  whether  of  gold, 
silver,  or  bronze,  to  deserving  heroes,  and  to  give 
money  when  money  is  needed  for  the  support  of  the 
hero’s  family — if  lie  has  died  of  his  heroic  act — or 
for  educational  purposes  or  to  purchase  a home.  ’Fliere 
is  no  thought  of  mere  reward  in  the  giving  of  the 
money.  As  Mr.  Carnegie  phrases  the  idea : “ I do 
not  expect  to  stimulate  or  create  heroism  by  this  fund, 
knowing  well  that  heroic  action  is  impulsive;  but  T 
do  bt'lieve  that  if  the  hero  is  injured  in  his  bold  at- 
tempt to  serve  or  save  his  fellows  he-  and  fho-ie 
dependent  upon  hln|f  sm>u]4_  not  sj^^ef  j)jH-uniaril> 
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ing investigation  is  made  into  all  the  facts,  so  that 
we  may  l>e  sure  tliat  every  one  included  in  the  Com- 
mission's list  of  heroes  is  genuine.  Here  is  a typical 
case : 

W.  Roy  Stokes,  aged  twelve,  school-boy,  died  at- 
tempting to  save  Lorena  J.,  Sarah  G.,  and  Charlotte 
Kenly,  aged  twelve,  thirteen,  and  eight,  respectively, 
from  drowning,  at  Corol,  Pennsylvania,  Jamiarv’  18, 
1908.  The  girls,  none  of  whom  could  swim,  were  to- 
gether on  the  ice  on  a reservoir,  when  the  ice  broke  and 
tliey  felt  into  water  nine  feet  deep.  Stokes,  who  could 
not  swim  well  and  who  knew  that  the  ice  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  hole  was  not  safe,  skated  to  the  hole  from  a 
point  four  hundred  feet  distant.  Lying  face  down- 
ward. he  pulled  Lorena  up  on  the  ice  and  then  one 
of  them,  or  Stokes  and  Lorena  together,  attemj)U*d  to 
ptill  one  of  the  other 
girls  out.  when  they 
fell  into  the  w'ater.  All 
were  drowned. 

A silver  medal  was 
given  in  honor  of  the 
boy,  and  $1,000  was  be- 
stowed to  help  his 
father  and  mother.  In 
the  strange  case  that 
follows  a silver  medal 
onh'  was  awarded : 

Austin  M.  Morgan, 
aged  fifty  - five,  real- 
estate  dealer,  saved 
William  E.  Mason, 
aged  thirty-two,  minis- 
ter, from  assassination, 
at  Cleburne,  Te.xas,  De- 
cember 7,  1907.  In 

the  dark  Mason  was  at- 
tacked in  his  yard  by 
a man  with  a revolver, 
who  fired  twice  at  him. 
one  shot  plowing 
through  his  scalp.  The 
man  then  shot  Mason’s 
mother  and  his  wife. 
Mason,  calling  for  help, 
ran  toward  Morgan’s 
home,  pursued  by  the 
assassin.  Morgan  heard 
the  shots  and  calls  for 
help  and  ran  from  his 
home  to  the  street, 
with  his  revolver  in  his 
hand.  When  Mason  was  within  six  feet  of  Morgan  the 
a.ssa88ln  fired  again,  the  bullet  striking  Mason,  who 
fell  at  Morgan’s  feet.  With  their  revolvers  but  two 
feet  apart  Morgan  and  the  ns-sassin  exchanged  shots, 
neither  being  hit,  and  the  latter  then  turned  and  ran 
from  the  scene.  The  wounds  of  the  injured  were  of  a 
serious  nature,  but  all  recovered. 

Cecil  R.  Karberg,  a reporter,  nineteen  years  old, 
who  could  swim  very  little,  tried  to  save  Dorothy 
McGrew,  who  was  being  swept  away  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  off  La  .Jolla,  California,  on  August  6,  1911. 
Karberg  died  of  heart  disease  as  he  swam.  A bronze 
medal  and  $500  were  awarded  to  his  mother. 

Ernest  E.  Boggess,  aged  thirty-two,  machinist,  at- 
tempted to  save  Ray  S.  Utter,  aged  twenty,  machinist, 
from  burning,  at  Hood  River,  Oregon,  May  18.  1910. 
Utter  was  working  at  a gasolene  brazing-machine  in  a 
ma<*h ine-shop,  when  a stream  of  burning  gasolene 
spurted  from  the  tank.  His  clothing  was  ignited,  and 
the  building  was  set  on  fire.  With  his  arms  across 
his  face.  Letter  l>acked  into  a corner  and  crouched  to 
get  out  of  the  flame.  Boggess  ran  to  Utter  from  an 
adjoining  room,  passing  through  the  stream  of  gaso- 
lene flame,  which  was  then  six  inches  in  diameter. 
Utter  was  somewhat  liewildered,  and  Boggess  put  his 
arm  around  him  and  assisted  him  toward  a place 
of  safety.  They  passed  through  the  stream  of  fire 
and  through  flames  which  rose  from  the  floor,  but 
before  Boggess  could  get  Utter  from  the  building 
Utter  expired.  Boggess  escaped,  but  he  was  so  severe- 
ly burned  that  he  was  disabl.  d forty-four  days.  He 
received  a bronze  medal,  $42.5  disablement  benefits, 
and  $1,000  for  a worthy  purpose. 

True  courage  recks  nothing  of  the  weakness  of  age. 
as  witness  tliis  incident  taken  from  jiage  149  of  the 
Commission’s  report: 


Richard  S.  Stokes,  aged  seventy-four,  retired,  saved 
Lillie  B.  Evetts, ‘aged  fifteen,  R,  Ashley  Greaves,  aged 
twenty-one,  assistant  bank  cashier,  and  Eva  Foster, 
aged  fourteen,  from  drowning,  at  Lometa.  Texas,  July 
19,  1911.  Greaves  and  Mias  Foster,  who  could  not 
swim,  stepped  into  swift,  deep  water,  in  the  Colorado 
River,  thirty  feet  from  the  Imnk.  and  went  down. 
When  they  came  up  they  clutched  each  other  and 
called  for  help,  and  Stokes,  not  heeding  the  calls  of 
his  wife  and  daughter  not  to  do  so,  swam  toward 
them.  Miss  Evetts,  who  could  not  swim,  stepped  into 
the  deep  water  shortly  after  Greaves  vnd  Miss  Foster. 
When  Stokes  was  near  Miss  Evetts  she  grasped  his 
collar  with  one  hand.  He  continued  to  the  others. 
Greaves  tlirew  one  arm  around  Stokes’s  neck  from  tlie 
side  opjmsite  Miss  Evetts,  and  Miss  Fester  clung  to 
Greaves.  Stokes  swam  fifteen  feet  diagonally  across 
the  current  to  a narrow  ledge,  where  he  stood  in  water 
reaching  to  his  chin.  Miss  Foster  became  uncon- 
scious just  as  they  reached  the  ledge,  but  help  arrived 
almost  simultaneously,  and  the  rescued  were  taken 
to  shore.  Stokes  was  very  tired.  He  received  a 
silver  metlal  and  $1,000. 

Here  is  another  dauntless  old  man,  whose  achieve- 
ment appears  on  page  147 : 

^lichael  O’Loughlin,  aged  sixty -eight,  laborer,  atr 
temptt'd  to  save  Patrick  McMahon,  aged  sixty-two, 
laborer,  from  suffocation,  at  Stoneham,  Massachusett.^, 
October  11,  1909.  O’Loughlin  descended  into  a sewer 
manhole  to  ^Mcilahon,  who  had  been  overcome  by  gas 
at  the  bottom,  over  eight  feet  below  tlie  surface  of  the 
ground.  0’l.ioughlin  was  overcome  before  he  could 
render  !McMahon  any  assistance.  Both  men  were 
gotten  out  and  were  revived.  O’Loughlin  lost  his  life 
a year  later  in  another  sewer  accident.  A bronze 
medal  and  $1,200  were  lx*stowed  upon  his  widow. 

Slightly  younger  and  of  a wonderful  agility  was 
the  hero  of  the  following: 

Biddle  Hiles,  aged  fifty-six,  bank  cashier,  saved 
Walenty  Szymkowski  from  an  enraged  hull  at  Salem, 
New  Jersey,  June  11,  1910.  Szymkowski  entered  a 
pasture  and  was  attacked  by  the  bull  and  knocked 
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to  the  ground.  He  ciung  to  the  bull’s  neck,  while 
it  tried  to  toss  and  gore  him.  Hiles  entered  the 
pasture  from  a road  and  went  to  Szymkowski’s  aid 
with  a four-foot  length  of  a fence-rail,  with  w'hich 
he  struck  the  bull  on  the  nose.  Szymkowski  let  go 
of  the  bull  when  Hiles  shouted  to  him  to  do  so  and 
staggered  to  a fence  and  left  tlie  pasture.  The  bull 
charged  at  Hiles,  and  he  struck  it  again.  Backing 
toward  the  fence,  Hiles  continually  struck  the  bull 
with  the  rail  as  the  animal  made  short  charges  toward 
him.  When  he  reached  the  fence,  Hiles  struck  the  bull 
three  rapid  blows,  and  while  it  Avas  somewhat  dazed 
he  vaulted  the  fence.  Szymkowski  had  been  gored  in 
the  thigh,  his,  clothes  liad  been  ripped  open,  and  he 
had  a number  of  flesh  wounds  and  bruises. 

Toreador-cashier  Hiles  did  not  care  to  take  any 
money,  but  he  did  accept  a bronze  medal. 

Here  is  the,  story  of  an  aged  authoress  w^hom  all 
the  world  should  honor: 

Sarah  H.  Killikelly,  aged  seventy,  author  and  edu- 
cator, saved  Mary  E.  Kilgallon,  aged  twenty-six,  from 
burning,  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  September  26, 
1908.  With  her  clothing  a mass  of  flames,  the  maid 
ran  through  several  rooms  calling  for  help.  Miss 
Killikelly  forced  her  to  the  floor  and  smothered  the  fire 
with  a rug.  her  tongue  and  hands  being  burned.  The 
maid  sustained  very  serious  burns  of  the  body  gen- 
erally. Miss  Killikelly  received  a silver  medal  and  a 
life  pension  of  .$75  a month. 

There  are  in  the  record  many  instances  of  the 
heroism  of  negroes.  Here  is  one: 

Martha  Generals  (colored),  aged  fifty-seven,  hou.se- 
wife,  rescued  Peter  M.  Malkemes,  aged  nine,  from 
electric  shock,  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  July  29, 
1906.  Unable  to  release  his  hold  of  an  electric-light 
wire  carrying  twenty-two  hundred  volts,  the  boy  was 
being  jerked  about  when  Mrs,  Generals  grasped  him 
by  the  neck  and  received  a shock  wdiich  temporarily 
paralyzed  her  arm.  She  ap|>caled  to  bystanders  to 


aid  him,  but  none  responded,  and  then  she  grasped 
the  boy  again  and  succeeded  in  pulling  him  free  from 
the  wire.  Her  hand  was  disabled  for  a week.  The 
boy’s  hand  was  badly  burned.  A bronze  medal  and  a 
life  pension  of  .$20  a month  were  awarded  to  Martha. 

One  of  the  most  thrilling  cases  reported  is  this,  on 
|>age  97 : 

Thomas  W,  Moran,  aged  forty  - two,  contractor, 
.saved  Anna  Z.  Eggers,  aged  twenty-eight,  from  an 
imi>ending  fatal  fall,  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1910.  Moran,  by  sticking  his  fingers  and 
the  toes  of  his  shoes  into  the  meshes  of  a wire  lattice 
screen  inclosing  the  porches  of  a hospital,  climbed  to 
the  woman,  who  was  insane  and  was  trying  to  escape 
on  the  outside  of  the  screen.  He  reached  her  as  she 
stood  on  a two- inch  lodge  of  the  screen,  forty-two  feet 
above  the  ground,  threw  his  arm  around  her  waist, 
and  got  behind  her  to  keep  her  from  falling.  Moran 
held  her  about  twenty  minutes,  during  which  time  she 
struggled  to  free  herself.  He  felt  himself  growing 
weak  and  shouted  for  help.  Firemen  dropped  a noosed 
rope  from  the  roof,  and  Moran  and  another  man  who 
had  climbed  the  screen  fastened  the  rope  around  the 
w’oman,  and  she  was  hoisted  and  taken  into  the  liuild- 
ing.  The  rope  was  lowered  again,  and  Moran  tied  it 
about  himself  and  was  lowered  to  the  ground.  He 
received  a bronze  medal  and  $1,000. 

William  H.  Edwards,  Commissioner  of  Street  Clean- 
ing for  New  York,  knocked  down  and  captured  the 
powerful  lunatic  Gallagher  who  shot  Mayor  William 
J.  Gaynor  on  the  steamship  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Orosse 
at  Hoboken,  on  August  9,  1910.  A silver  medal  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Edwards.  One  observes  with  regret 
that  the  report  does  not  include  a mention  of  Mr. 
Edwards’s  rescue  of  Gallagher  from  the  angry  crow'd 
that  was  going  to  drown  him. 

A silver  medal  was  the  award  to  the  heroine  of  this 
tragedy : 

Marie  V',  B.  I.augdou,  aged  twenty,  housewife,  saved 


Sophie.  Henry  L.,  and  E.stclla  M.,  and  attempted  to 
save  Gertrude  S.  Jacques,  aged  twenty-one,  four,  one, 
and  two,  respectively,  from  freezing,  at  Telrna,  Wash- 
ington, January  11,  1907.  With  the  thermometer  four- 
teen degrees  below  zero,  and  the  snow  six  feet  deep, 
Mrs.  Langdon,  without  snow-shoes,  went  six  hundred 
feet  from  her  heme,  on  hearing  cries  for  help,  and  met 
Mrs.  Jacque.s  and  two  of  her  children,  only  partly 
dressed,  who  had  fled  from  their  burning  home.  She 
relieved  the  woman  of  her  baby  and  carried  it  to  her 
home,  followed  by  the  mother;  returned  and  got 
Henry;  and  then  struggled  through  the  snow  about 
three-quarters  of  a mile,  where  Gertrude  was  found, 
the  mother  having  been  compelled  to  abandon  her, 
after  having  removed  the  only  skirt  she  wore  and 
wrapped  it  around  the  child.  When  Mrs.  Langdon  had 
carried  Gertrude  half-way  back  to  the  house,  she  dis- 
covered that  the  girl  was  dead,  and,  as  her  own  strength 
was  fast  failing,  she  was  compelled  to  abandon  the 
child  and  was  barely  able  to  reach  home  herself. 

Men  of  all  walks  of  life  are  among  the  heroes,  as 
witness  the  following  from  page  121: 

William  MeSweeney,  aged  thirty-six,  bartender, 
died  attempting  to  save  Charlotte  J.  O’Brien,  aged 
twenty-eight,  from  drowning,  at  Utica,  New  York,  No- 
vember 4,  1911.  MeSweeney  dived  and  swam  about 
seventy  feet  toward  Mrs.  O’Brien,  who,  unable  to  swim, 
was  drifting  downstream  in  the  Erie  Canal,  at  night, 
in  water  eight  feet  deep.  When  within  six  feet  of 
Mrs.  O’Brien,  MeSweeney  sank  beneath  the  surface  and 
drownid.  Mrs.  O’Brien  was  rescued  by  men  who  ex- 
tended a pole  to  her.  Fifty-five  dollars  a month  was 
given  for  the  support  of  MeSweeney’s  widow'  and 
children,  with  a bronze  medal  in  honor  of  his  brave 
effort. 

Every  page  of  the  report  of  the  Commission  is  w’orth 
reading  and  rereading.  Its  pages  make  the  w'ork  of 
the  imaginings  of  the  most  fervid  novelists  seem  pale 
and  dull. 


AN  EARLY  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 

The  Navajo  Weavers  and  Two  Specimens  of  their  Remarkable  Rugs  now  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York 

BY  WALTER  L.  BEASLEY 


Spinning  yam  for  weaving 


Among  the  last  gifts  of  the  late  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
^ York,  were  some  magnificent  Navajo  Indian  rugs, 
considered  the  finest  specimens  of  aboriginal  weaving 
to  be  seen  in  this  country.  These  are  especially  note- 
worthy and  valuable  as*  they  represent  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  early  examples  of  Navajo 
work,  brilliant  in  colors  and  with  designs  and  patterns 
which  cannot  be  imitated  in  modern  productions.  The 
majority  of  the  rugs  produced  to-day  are  not  so  skil- 
fully woven,  and  are  colored  with  aniline  dyes,  whidh 
are  not  permanent.  Two  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
these  Navajo  textiles,  splendidly  decorated  in  diamond 
and  other  geometrical  patterns,  are  here  pictured. 
.\l8o  of  interest  is  the  picture  of  the  primitive  loom 
on  which  these  rugs  arc  made. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Navajo  did  not  weave  before 
the  coming  of  the  Spanish  in  1540.  They  seem  not  to 
have  raised  or  used  cotton  as  did  their  Hopi  neighbors. 
Since  the  Spanish  occupation  they  have  acquired  large 
flocks  of  sheep.  They  have  learned  how  to  shear  their 
sheep,  to  wash  the  w'ool,  to  spin  it  into  yarn,  and  to 
dye  it. 

The  wool,  after  it  is  sorted,  is  washed  by  pouring 
over  it  hot  water  containing  an  extract  of  yucca  root. 
The  carding  is  done  with  a pair  of  ordinary  European 
hand-cards.  The  spindle,  a small  stick  at  the  base  of 
w'hich  is  a w'ooden  disk,  is  similar  to  that  found  in  the 
prehistoric  cliff  ruins.  It  is  twirled  by  the  right  hand 
w'hile  the  wool  is  held  by  the  left. 

The  loom  is  a simple  frame  in  w'hich  the  warp  is 
placed  vertically.  The  weaving  is  begun  at  the  bottom, 
the  blanket  being  lowered  as  the  work  progresses.  The 
woof  is  inserted  by  the  fingers  without  the  aid  of  a 
shuttle,  continuing  only  so  far  across  the  web  as  that 
jiarticular  color  is  needed.  The  next  color  is  then 
taken  up.  Such  a rug  has  both  sides  alike  in  pattern 
and  color.  'I’he  woof  strands  are  |)rc8sed  down  with  a 
fork  of  wood  and  then  firmly  beaten  down  with  a 
batten. 


Weaving  on  a native  hand-loom 
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The  gymnasium  scene  in  “The  Amazons.”  Miss 
Burke  is  the  young  person  facing  the  clergyman 
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Billie  Burke 
in  Pinero’s 


male  attire — as 
‘ The  Amazons 


Tommy  Belturbet” 
at  the  Empire 


PLAYS 

AND 

PLAYERS 


Scenes  from  Two  Spring  Revivals 
at  the  New  York  Theaters 


A scene  from  “ Arizona,”  at  the  Lyric.  From  left  to 
right— Elsie  Ferguson,  Chrystal  Herne,  Rapley  Holmes 
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first  act  of  Augustus  Thomas’s  famous  play,  “ Arizona,”  as  revived  at  the  Lyric 
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allE  first  notable  book  in  our  lit- 
erature dealing  witli  California  is, 
I suppose,  Dana's  adiniral>Ie  Tiro 
Years  Before  the  Mast.  But  I do 
not  remember  anyth inff  in  it  that 
is  markedly  humorous.  The  first 
jester  on  the  Paeifie  coast  is  that 
Lieutenant  Derby  who  rejoiced  in 
innumerable  pseudonyms,  such  as 
Squibob  and  John  Phoenix,  the  latter  ffcnerally  ap- 
pearing; on  the  editions  of  his  book.  By  the  way,  I 
iiave  a quarrel  with  his  editors.  Not  only  have  they 
not  put  the  earliest  papers  first,  and  this  for  my 
plan  of  topical  and  historical  humoresque  is  already 
a grievance,  but,  what  is  more  inexcusable,  they  have 
not  put  the  best  thing  first,  but  a rather  long-drawn, 
overwrought  yarn  of  the  genus  “ stretcher.”  Where- 
as George  Derby  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  just  tinge- 
ing  fact  with  fancy,  mingling  the  lower  and  the 
higher  truth. 

For  Dana  California  w'as  still  a land  not  of  gold, 
but  of  hides  and  old  Spanish  missions  still  in  active 
sway.  Derby  comes  after  the  ” forty-nine,”  and  the 
first  breath  of  the  “flush  times”  is  already  upon  him. 

So  far  as  I know,  Derby  began  his  literary  career 
of  crime  with  the  papers  entitled  “ Squnx)b  in 
Benicia,”  which  fall  at  the  close  of  1850.  Benicia, 
be  it  known  unto  those  who  are  keen  after  geo- 
graphical nicetica,  is  on  the  upper  part  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  where  the  Sacramento  River  enters  it. 
I.et  me  quote  the  first  part  of  this  as  giving  the 
flavor  of  Derby’s  style  and  also  a touch  of  a by- 
gone day : 

“Leaving  the  metropolis  last  evening,”  says  “Squi- 
bob,” “ by  the  gradually-increasing- in-popularity  steam- 
er West' Point,  I ‘ skeeted  ’ up  Pablo  Bay  with  the  in- 
tention of  spending  a few  days  at  the  world-renowned 
seaport  of  Benicia.  Our  captain  (a  very  pleasant 
and  gentlemanly  little  fellow,  by  the  wTiy)  was 
named  Swift,  our  passengers  were  emphatically  a 
fast  set,  the  wind  blew  like  wcll-w'atered  rose-buslies, 
and  the  tide  was  strong  in  our  favor.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances tended  to  impress  me  wi  h the  idea  that 
we  were  to  make  a wonderfully  quick  passage,  but, 
alas!  ‘the  race  is  not  always  to  the  Swift’;  the 
Senator  passed  us  ten  miles  from  the  wharf,  and  it 
was  nine  o’clock,  and  very  dark  at  that,  when  we 
were  roped  in  by  the  side  of  the  ‘ ancient  and  fish- 
like’ smelling  hulk  that  forms  the  broad  wharf  of 
Benicia,  As  I shouldered  my  carpet-bag  and  stepped 
upon  the  wharf  among  the  dense  crowd  of  four  in- 
dividuals that  were  there  assembled,  and  gazing  upon 
the  mighty  city  whose  glimmering  lights,  feebly  dis- 
cernible through  the  Benician  darkness,  extended, 
over  an  area  of  five  acres,  an  overpowering  sense  of 
the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  the  great  rival  of  San 
Francisco  affected  me.  I felt  my  own  extreme  in- 
significance and  was  fain  to  lean  upon  a pile  of  w'ater- 
melons  for  support.  ‘ Boy,’  said  I,  addressing  an 
intelligent  specimen  of  humanity  who  formed  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  the  above-mentioned  crowd — ‘ boy. 
can  vou  direct  me  to  the  best  hotel  in  this  city?’ 

‘ Ain^t  but  one,’  responded  the  youth;  ‘Winn  keeps 
it;  right  up  the  hill  thar.’  Decidedly,  thought  I, 
I will  go  to  Winn,  and,  reshouldering  my  carpet-bag. 
I blundered  down  the  ladder,  upon  a plank  foot- 
path leading  over  an  extensive  morass  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated,  not  noticing,  in  mv  abstraction,  that 
I had  inadvertently  retained  within  my  grasp  the 
melon  upon  which  my  hand  had  rested.  ‘Saw'yerl’ 
resounded  from  the  wharf  as  I retired.  ‘Sawyer!’ 
rei)eated  several  individuals  upon  the  footpath.  For 
an  instant  my  heart  beat  with  violence  at  the  idea 
of  Iteing  seen  accidentally  appropriating  so  con- 
temptible an  affair  as  a watermelon;  but  hearing 
a man  with  a small  white  hat  and  large  white  mus- 
tache shout,  ‘Hello!’  and  immediately  rush  with 
frantie  violence  up  the  ladder.  I comprehended  that 
Sawver  was  his  proper  name  and  by  no  means  al- 
luded to  me  or  my  proceedings,  so  slipping  the  melon 
in  my  carpet-bag  I tranquilly  resumed  my  journey. 

. . . Seeking  my  couch,  I essayed  to  sleep.  But,  oh. 
the  fleas  skipping.  hopping,  crawling,  biting! 

‘ Won’t  some  one  establisli  an  agency  for  the  sale 
of  D.  L,  Charles  & Co.’s  Fleabane  in  Benicia?’  I 
agoni/.ingl.v  shouted,  and  echo  answered  through  the 
reverberating  halls.  ‘Yes,  tbev  woti’t!’  What  a 
night!  But  evcrvthing  must  have  an  end  (circles 
and  California  gold  excepted),  and  day  at  last  broke 
over  Benicia.  Magnificent  place!  1 gazed  upon  it 
from  the  attic  window  of  the  ‘ Solano  Hotel  ’ with 
feelings  too  deep  for  utterance.  The  sun  w'as  rising 
in  its  majesty,  gilding  the  redwood  shingles  of  the 
United  States  storehouses  in  the  distance,  seven 
deserted  hulks  were  rfUinS  imijt*stical]v  lit^nchor 
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in  the  ba.v:  clothes-lines,  with  their  burdens,  were 
flap])ing  in  the  morning  breeze;  a man  with  a wheel- 
barrow was  coming  down  the  street.  Everj-thing,  in 
short.  ajKike  of  the  life,  activity,  busini^ss,  and  bustle 
of  a great  city.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  excite- 
ment of  this  scene  an  odoriferous  smell  of  beefsteak 
came,  like  a holy  calm,  across  my  olfactories,  and 
hastil.v  drawing  in  my  cabeza  I descended  to  break- 
fast.” 

This  for  a taste  of  Squibob:  a vivid  water-color 
sketch  of  a scene  of  sixty  years  ago  on  San  Francisco 
Bay,  true  enough  genuinely  to  enrich  our  historical 
sense,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a flavor  of  genuine 
humor,  delicate  rather  than  strong.  It  is  the  first  of 
those  true  journeys,  “ mainly  true,  but  with 
stretchers,”  which  Artemus  Ward  and  Mark  Twain 
were  later  to  immortalize. 

From  Benicia  Squibob  went  to  Sonoma,  and  thence, 
by  way  of  San  Francisco,  to  San  Diego,  where  reck- 
less fate  put  him  in  temporary  charge,  of  the  Herald 
— so,  at  least,  he  pretends  for  our  entertainment. 
Exercising  a free  eclecticism,  he  managed  to  tangle 
up  considerably  the  politics  and  candidates  which 
the  Herald  was  backing,  W'ith  the  result  that  on  the 
sudden  and  hasty  return  of  the  editor  a somewhat 
strained  relation  was  found  to  exist  which  Squiboli 
thus  delicately  approaches: 

“The  Thomas  Hunt  had  arrived;  she  lay  at  the 
wharf  at  New  Town,  and  a rumor  had  reached  our 
ears  that  ‘ the  judge  ’ was  on  board.  Public  anx- 
iety had  lK*en  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  to  witness 
the  result  of  the  meeting  between  us.  It  had  l)een 
stated  publicly  that  ‘the  judge’  would  whip  us  the 
moment  he  arrived;  but  though  we  thought  a con- 
flict probable,  we  had  never  been  very  sanguine  as 
to  its  terminating  in  this  manner.  Coolly  we  gazed 
from  the  window  of  the  office  upon  the  New  Towm 
road;  we  descried  a cloud  of  dust  in  the  distance; 
high  above  it  waved  a whip-lash,  and  we  said.  ‘ The 
judge  cometh.  and  his  driving  is  like  that  of  Jehu 
the  son  of  Nimshi.  for  he  driveth  furiously.’ 

“ Calmly  we  seated  ourselves  in  the  ‘ arm-chair  ’ 
and  continued  our  labors  upon  our  magnificent  Pic- 
torial. Anon,  a step,  a heavy  step,  was  heard  upon 
the  stairs,  and  ‘ the  judge  ’ stood  before  us. 

“ ‘ In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent  stood  like 
a tower,  . . , hut  his  face  deep  scars  of  thunder 
had  intrenched  and  care  sat  on  his  faded  cheek;  but 
under  brows  of  dauntless  courage  and  considerate 
jiride  waiting  revenge.’ 

‘‘  We  rose  and  with  an  unfaltering  voice  sanl,  ‘ Well. 
Judge,  how  do  you  do?’  He  made  no  reply,  but 
commenced  taking  off  his  coat. 

“ We  removed  ours,  also  our  cravat.  . . . 

“ The  sixth  and  last  round  is  descril)ed  by  the  ])ress- 
man  and  compositors  as  having  been  fearfully  sci- 
entific. We  held  ‘ the  judge  ’ down  over  the  press 
by  our  nose  (which  we  had  inserted  between  his 
teeth  for  that  purpose),  and  while  our  hair  was  em- 
ployed in  holding  one  of  his  hands  we  held  the  other 
in  our  left  and  w’ith  the  sheep’s-foot  brandished  above 
our  head  shouted  to  him,  ‘Say  Waldo!’  ‘Never!’  he 
ga8i)ed. 

“‘Oh!  my  Bigler,’  he  would  have  muttered. 

But  that  lie  “ dried  up  ” ere  the  word  was  uttered.’ 

“ At  this  moment  we  discovered  that  we  had  been 
laboring  under  a ‘ misunderstanding,’  and  through 
the  amicable  intervention  of  the  pressman,  who  thrust 
a roller  Iwtween  our  faces  (which  gave  the  whole 
affair  a very  different  complexion),  the  matter  was 
finally  settled  on  the  most  friendly  terms  — ‘and 
without  prejudice  to  the  honor  of  either  party.’ 
We  write  this  while  sitting  without  any  clothing, 
except  our  left  stocking  and  the  rim  of  our  hat  en- 
circling our  neck  like  a ‘ruff’  of  the  Elizalx'than 
period — ^that  article  of  dress  having  been  kno<*ked 
over  our  head  at  an  early  stage  of  the  procetnlinga 
and  the  crowm  subsequently  torn  off,  while  ‘ the 
judge’  is  sopping  his  eye  with  cold  water  in  the 
next  room,  a small  boy  standing  beside  the  sufferer 
W'ith  a basin,  and  glancing  with  interest  over  the 
advertisements  on  the  second  page  of  the  San  Diego 
Herald,  a fair  copv  of  which  w'as  struck  off  upon 
the  l)ack  of  his  shirt  at  the  time  w-^e  held  him  o'’"'r 
the  press.  Thus  ends  our  description  of  this  1m 
anticipated  personal  collision,  of  which  the  public 
can  Indieve  ])reciselv  as  much  ns  they  |)lcase.  If  thev 
disl)elieve  the  whole  of  it  We  shall  not  lx*  at  all  of-, 
fended,  but  can  simply  piote  as  much  to  the  point 
w'hat  might  have  luss  the  commencement  of  our 
epitaph  had  w'c  fallen  bi  the  conflict, 

“ ‘ IIKRK  TKS  PUfKNIX.’” 

So  far  Squibob’s  buttle  with  his  editor.  It  is  inter- 
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esting  in  many  ways.  First,  because  this  celehrated 
duel,  and  especially  the  “ holding-him-dow’n-with-my- 
nose  ” episode,  is  generally  attributed  to  Artemus 
Ward,  whereas  it  really  belongs  to  Lieutemant  Derby 
and  the  year  1863.  Again,  the  epitaph  part  of  the 
story  did  duty,  with  a certain  added  point,  in  later 
years  for  the  editor  of  Truth,  “ Here  lies  Labou- 
cherel”  Finally  it  occurs  to  me  to  wonder  w'hetber 
a stray  copy  of  this  old  yarn,  finding  its  way  to 
India,  may  not  have  given  the  suggestion  in  a cele- 
brated “ cribbing  case  ” in  the  Calcutta  University, 
wliere  an  enterprising  Babu  got  an  advance  copy  of 
a difficult  exam,  paper  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
sitting  on  the  printer’s  form  in  spotless  white  clothes. 
I^ter  he  found  the  copy  where  Gammer  Gurton  found 
the  needle  in  the  earliest  English  comedy. 

But  the  liest  thing  in  Derby’s  book  is  a musical 
criticism  w'hich  w'onderfully  anticipates  a metropoli- 
tan style  elaborated  and  perfected  only  in  our  own 
days.  Conceive,  then,  of  the  consummate  genius  of 
the  man  who  had  attained  to  the  essence  of  the 
thing  already  in  the  early  fifties  of  last  century, 
while  Wagner’s  name  was  still  almost  unknown. 
Here,  then,  is  the  great  antetype: 

“ ‘ The  Plains.’  says  Squibob,  ‘ w’e  consider  the  great- 
est musical  achievement  that  has  been  presented  to 
an  enrajitured  jmblic.  Like  Waterloo  among  bat- 
tles, Naiioleon  among  warriors,  Niagara  among  falls, 
and  Peck  among  Senators,  this  magnificent  composi- 
tion stands  among  oratorios,  operas,  musical  melo- 
dramas. and  performances  of  Ethiopian  serenaders 
))ccrless  and  unrivaled.  II  fropp^  ioute  chose  par- 
faitement  froid. 

“ It  does  not  depend  for  its  success  upon  its  plot, 
its  theme,  its  school,  or  its  master,  for  it  has  very 
little,  if  any,  of  them,  but  upon  its  soul -subduing, 
all-al)sorbing,  highfalutin  effect  upon  the  audience, 
every  member  of  which  it  causes  to  experience  the 
most  singular  and  exquisite  sensations.  Its  strains 
at  times  remind  .us  of  those  of  the  old  master  of  the 
steamer  McKim,  who  never  went  to  sea  w’ithout  being 
unpleasantly  affected;  a straining  after  effect,  he 
used  to  term  it. 

“ The  symphony  opens  upon  the  wide  and  boundless 
plains  in  longitude  115°  21'  03"  N.  and  about  sixty 
miles  from  the  w’est  bank  of  Pitt  River.  These  data 
are  beautifully  and  clearly  expressed  by  a long- 
( topographically) — drawn  note  from  an  E-flat  clari- 
net. The  sandy  nature  of  the  soil  sparsely  dotted 
with  bunches  of  cactus  and  artemisia,  the  extended 
view,  fiat  and  unbroken  to  the  horizon  save  by  the 
rising  smoke  in  the  extreme  verge,  denoting  the 
vicinity  of  a Pi  Utah  village,  are  represented  by 
the  Imss  drum.  A few'  notes  on  the  piccolo  call  at- 
tention to  a solitary  antelope  picking  up  mescal 
beans  in  the  foreground.  The  sun,  having  an  alti- 
tude of  36°  27',  blazes  dow-n  upon  the  scene  in  in- 
describable majestv.  ‘ Gradually  the  sounds  roll 
forth  in  a song’  of  rejoicing  to  the  God  of  day: 

“ ‘ Of  thy  intensity 
And  great  immensity 
Now  then  w’e  sing; 

Beholding  in  gratitude 
'Ihee  in  this  latitude, 

Curious  thing.’ 

Wliich  sw'ells  out  into  ‘ Hey  Jim  along,  Jim  along 
Josey,’  then  dies  aw'ay  and  dries  up. 

“ Suddenly  we  hear  approaching  a train  from  Pike 
County,  consisting  of  seven  families  with  forty-six 
w'agons,  each  drawn  by  thirteen  oxen;  each  family 
consists  of  a man  in  butternut-colored  clothing  driv- 
ing the  oxen,  a wife  in  butternut-colored  clothing  rid- 
ing in  the  wagon  holding  a butternut  liaby,  and 
seventeen  butternut  children  running  ])romiscuously 
about  the  establishment;  all  are  barefooted,  dusty, 
and  smell  unplea.santly.  (All  these  circumstances 
are  expressed  by  pretty  rapid  fiddling  for  some  min- 
utes. winding  up  with  a ])uff  from  the  ophicleide 
played  by  an  intoxicated  Teuton  with  an  atrocious 
breath;  it  is  impossible  to  misunderstand  the  de- 
scription.) 

“ 'fhe  trains  now  encamp.  The  unpacking  of  the 
kettles  and  mess-pans,  the  unyoking  of  the  oxen,  the 
gathering  about  the  various  camp-fires,  the  frizzling 
of  the  ])ork.  are  so  clearly  exprc.ssed  by  the  music 
that  the  most  untutored  savage  could  readily  compre- 
hend it.  Indeed,  so  vivid  and  lifelike  was  the  repre- 
sentation that  a lady  sitting  near  us  involuntarily 
exclaimed  aloud  at  a certain  pas.sage.  ‘ Thar,  that 
jiork’s  burning!’  and  it  was  truly  interesting  to 
wau  ii  *he  gratified  expression  of  her  face  when,  by 
a few'  nob's  . f the  guitar,  tlie  jian  was  removed  from 
the  fire  and  the  blai^ipj  p^pk^ilxjtjlu^u-yshed.” 
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Engraver  vs.  Counterfeiter 

It  lias  been  claimed  that  not  only  do 
American  engravers  of  bank-notes  excel 
all  others  in  the  artistic  quality  of  their 
designs,  but  that  they  likewise  excel  in  the 
ingenuity  of  their  provisions  against  coun- 
terfeiting. 

It  was  Jacob  Perkins  of  Newburyport. 
■Massachusetts,  Avho  invented  the  method 
of  transferring  designs  from  hardened 
steel  plates  to  steel  cylinders  and  of  re- 
transferring to  flat  plates,  thus  enabling 
the  engraver  to  devote  the  time  necessary 
to  accomplish  his  best  work  in  the  original 
and  reproduce  it  at  will.  It  was  Asa 
Spencer,  another  Yankee,  who  contributed 
another  instrument,  the  geometric  lathe, 
which  renders  difllcult  the  successful  coun- 
terfeiting of  paper  money. 

For  the  most  part  the  European  govern- 
ments depend,  in  the  protection  of  their 
paper  money,  upon  color-work.  Several 
of  the  large  banks  of  issue  employ  civil 
engineers  in  their  bureaus  of  engraving 
and  printing,  a circumstance  that  is  al- 
ways a mystery  to  American  experts,  who 
cannot  see  the  connection  between  en- 
gineering and  engraving.  Many  Italian 
bank-notes  are  easy  to  counterfeit.  A 
couple  of  years  ago  the  Bank  of  Spain 
was  obliged  to  almndon  its  own  plant, 
since  its  notes  were  imitated  so  success- 
fully that  the  counterfeits  were  without 
question  accepted  by  the  bank  itself.  A 
private  concern  now  does  the  work. 

The  Bank  of  Greece  employs  the  Amer- 
ican methoil,  having  suffered  a sad  ex- 
perience with  notes  of  Austrian,  German, 
and  English  make. 

American  experts  have  time  and  again 
denominated  as  a “ myth  ” the  firmly  held 
belief  that  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land cannot  be  counterfeited.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  these  experts  aver,  these  notes 
can  be  imitated  readily  enough,  for  little 
attempt  is  made  to  protect  tlie  notes  l)e- 
yond  the  use  of  a water-marked  paper: 
and  this  water  mark  can  l>e  easily  copied. 
A .sensitized  gelatine  film  .soaked  in  cold 
water,  after  contact  with  an  original 
water  mark,  will  show  every  detail  in 
clear  relief.  A thin  film  of  copper  de- 
posited upon  this  forms  the  basis  upon 
which  a matrix  in  celluloid  is  made.  If 
a sheet  of  paper  be  pasted  upon  this 
matrix  and  rubbed  with  glass  paper  the 
exact  water  mark  is  reproduced.  Never- 
theless, the  English  law  seems  to  deter 
counterfeiters.  One  practical  safeguard  of 
great  effectiveness  is  the  custom  of  the 
Bank  of  England  of  canceling  every 
note  that  is  returned  to  the  bank  and 
i.ssue  another  in  its  place.  This  and  the 
practice  of  keeping  a record  of  the  num- 
bers of  all  Imnk-notes  used  in  every  busi- 
ness establishment  keep  alive  a keen  sen.se 
of  responsibility  which  adds  to  security. 

The  American  style  of  bank-note  has 
become  the  standard  in  the  countries  of 
Central  and  South  America.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  Brazilian  government  led  the 
way  in  this.  First  that  government  tried 
the  Austrian  sy.stem,  the  notes  being  en- 
graved and  printed  in  England.  They 
proved  a failure.  Counterfeiters  flour- 
ished. The  Brazilians  then  tried  bank- 
notes made  in  France,  and  these  were 
promptly  and  extensively  imitated  as  soon 
as  the  counterfeiters  could  get  their  plates 
and  paper  ready.  Brazil  then  tried  Ger- 
man and  British  establishments,  but  still 
without  securing  adequate  protection  to 
its  bank-note  circulation.  At  last  it 
turned  to  the  United  States  and  found 
a type  of  bill  practically  impossible  to 
counterfeit  successfully. 


Soldiers  of  Fortune 

Many  famous  soldiers  and  adventurers 
served  under  flags  not  their  own.  Henry 
Hudson,  an  Englishman,  who  sailed  under 
the  Dutch  standard;  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, a Genoese,  who  discovered  a 
continent  in  the  name  of  Spain;  Kosci- 
usko and  Pulaski.  Polish  patriots,  who 
fought  for  American  independence;  and 
(iordon,  who  gained  distinction  in  the 
service  of  China — are  con-spicuous  ex- 
amples. 

Disregarding  the  obscure  periods  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  adventurers  scurried 
to  and  fro  over  all  Europe,  one  has  only 
to  study  the  bureaucracy  of  Russia  to 
find  a i>otent  example  of  the  highest  type 
of  soldier  of  fortune.  Russia,  at  her  re- 
generation, needed  leaders  of  every  kind 
— soldiers,  statesmen,  bankers,  organizers; 
and  all  were  brought  in  from  the  outside. 
At  the  helm  of  state  their  descendants 
remain  to-day. 

In  somewhat  similar  manner,  when 
America  was  fighting  for  her  indepen- 
dence, there  were  need*.^  foreigners 

to  aid  in  military  organ lzut^on.'^; Baron 
Steuben,  the  Prussian.  Pulaski  and  K.-'-’i- 
usko,  the  Poles,  and  Lafayette,  the 
Frenchman,  were  the  most  notable  fig- 
ures. Of  all  these  it  can  l)e  said  that 
they  were  fighting  for  tlio'-n^ise  of  free- 
dom, whjch  .was  also  theil  ownjylTW  th  ''W 
were  I Sfc  foftii'ne|Ln^|y^(^8.  * ' 

There  were  many  adventurers  in  tli^ 


Italian  war  for  freedom,  and  Garibaldi 
had  been  one  himself,  serving  in  the 
French  navy  and  in  the  army  of  the 
“ Rc;)ublic  of  Rio  Grande,”  the  present 
Uruguay.  Even  when  he  had  attained 
the  height  of  his  fame  he,  with  his  sons, 
served  in  the  French  army  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  War. 

In  the  wars  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria 
there  were  Austrians,  Russians,  and  many 
other  foreigners,  while  in  Spain  one  has 
but  to  consider  the  names  of  certain 
statesmen  of  recent  years  to  see  how  many 
adventurers  have  served  to  make  the  his- 
tory of  that  countrj'.  The  wars  in  Africa 
were  won  by  O’Donnell,  who  was  born  in 
Spain,  but  whose  ancestry  is  well  l)e- 
trayed.  He  became  the  Duke  of  Tetuan. 

A warrior  named  O’Higgins  played  a 
chief  part  in  the  wars  of  Chile,  In  China 
the  leaders  have  time  and  again  been  men 
of  Western  race,  and  it  would  be  inter- 
e.sting  to  learn  how  many  graduates  of 
Annapolis  have  served  in  the  Chinese 
navy.  In  Morocco  but  a short  while  ago 
it  was  Kaid  McLean  who  was  the  moving 
agent  in  affairs. 

There  are  now  many  things  that  com- 
bine to  render  the  trade  of  the  soldier 
of  fortune  less  picturesque  than  it  for- 
merly was.  War  to-day  is  a much  more 
highly  organized  affair  than  it  was  years 
ago.  Before  they  fight  nations  are  apt  to 
sum  tip  carefully  the  forces  with  which 
they  have  to  contend,  and  every  step  that 
is  taken  in  organization  means  one  less 
place  for  the  soldier  of  fortune. 


New  York’s  New  Collector  of 
Customs 

.Totin  PiTRROY  MrrciiFX,  president  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  New  York,  has 
been  named  by  President  Wilson  to  suc- 
cfH^d  Willi.'im  Loeb,  Jr.,  as  Collector  of 
Customs  for  the  Port  of  New  York.  The 
new  Collector  was  born  in  New  A’ork  City, 
on  July  19,  1879.  His  ancestry  is  Scotch- 
Irish,  as  is  that  of  President  Wilson. 
His  father.  Captain  James  Mitchel, 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  Confederate 
army.  Mr.  Mitchel  attended  St.  John’s 
College,  Fordham,  and  the  Columbia 
Tjiw  School,  from  which  he  received  his 
degree  in  1901.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  not  yet  thirty-four,  he  has  been 
active  in  public  life  for  the  last  six  years, 
serving  in  turn  as  Special  Corjioration 
Counsel  for  the  Commissioners  of  Ac- 
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John  I*urroy  Mitchel 

counts,  and  Commissioner  of  Accounts 
before  becoming  president  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen.  At  the  time  when  Mayor  Gay- 
nor  was  shot  he  became  acting-Mayor  of 
New  York.  He  has  also  given  much  time 
to  the  inquiry  into  the  public-school  sys- 
tem of  New  York,  and  was  a prominent 
figure  in  the  recent  subway  controversy. 

Aside  from  a place  in  the  cabinet,  and 
possibly  one  or  two  of  the  foreign  am- 
bassadorships, the  office  of  Collector  of 
Customs  for  the  Port  of  New  York  is  one 
of  the  most  highly  prized  gifts  that  the 
President  can  bestow,  and  one  that  re- 
quires <rreat  executive  ability.  The  cus- 
toms revenues  at  that  port  amount  to 
nearly  five  million  dollars  a week. 


Bock  Beer 

Bock  beer  as  a beverage  is  just  seventy- 
five  years  old  this  year.  It  might  be 
called  an  international  institution,  for  in 
most  civilized  lands  its  annual  appear- 
ance is  a-j  much  a harbinger  of  spring  and 
surnm,/  as  any  of  the  seasonal  phenomena 
of  " •rure. 

Bock  bet^r  was  first  brewed  in  Bavaria. 
Mu,  8,  18.38.  This  is  one  of  Germany’s 
Msto.  io  dates.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
9very  of  bock  beer  was  the  occa- 
.sIoIl  of  a .‘obilee  celebration  throughout 
(tne  Kaiser’s  cioj-.  -e  twenty-five  years  ago. 


The  commemoration  this  year  w’ill  be 
even  more  elaborately  observed  in  the 
cities  which  are  the  great  brewing  centers 
of  Germany. 

Strictly  siteaking,  bock  beer  should 
not  be  set  forth  for  sale  before  May  8th 
of  each  year.  This  rule  is  generally  ob- 
.served  in  Germany.  But  in  America  the 
appearance  of  bock  beer  is  a movable 
festival.  The  earlier  the  spring,  the 
earlier  the  advent  of  the  bock-beer  signs 
and  the  drink  they  advertise. 

That  May  8th  in  the  long  ago  became 
the  birthday  of  bock  was  because  its 
original  producer  evolved  it  to  make 
merrier  an  annual  spring  festival  that 
liegins  on  that  date.  In  the  Rhine  Valley 
the  snow  never  has  Iteen  known  to  fall 
later  than  May  7th;  therefore  the  day 
following  has  come  to  Ite  popularly  ac- 
cepted as  the  first  day  of  spring.  It  is 
quite  natural,  therefore,  that  this  beer  of 
double  strength  should  have  been  thought 
particularly  adapted  to  this  date,  when 
the  air  still  has  a keen  chilliness  that 
marks  the  expiring  breath  of  winter. 

While  boc-k  is,  properly  speaking,  a 
spring  beer,  nevertheless  the  name  is  used, 
especially  in  Paris,  to  designate  a beer 
that  is  drunk  from  year’s  end  to  year’s 
end.  In  America  it  may  be  had  almost 
everywhere  until  the  end  of  summer. 

When  properly  made  there  should  be 
twice  as  much  malt  and  hops  in  bock  Iteer 
as  in  the  ordinary  kind.  Also  there  is  an 
additional  fermentative  process.  A great 
many  persona  are  still  ignorant  of  this 
fact,  and  w’onder  why  it  seems  stronger 
than  their  favorite  lieer  of  the  ordinary 
brew,  and  why  they  feel  its  potency  so 
quickly.  It  is  the  .strength  of  bock  that 
gives  its  name.  According  to  the  old 
German  story,  when  this  beer  first  was 
prodiu*ed  it  cau.sed  so  many  persons  to 
” lock  horns  ” after  drinking  it,  that 
some  wag  gave  it  the  name  it  bears. 
“ Bock  ” is  German  for  billy-goat. 


Electric  Barber  Poles 

It  is  w’ithin  the  last  few  years  that 
electricity  has  been  applied  to  the  Itarher 
pole.  The  electric  or  revolving  barlter 
pole  has  for  a middle  section  a glass 
cylinder  that  is  two  feet  or  more  in 
height  by  about  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
this  section  being  supported  on  an  orna- 
mental ba.se  or  on  a stout  brass  ro<l  ris- 
ing from  the  sidewalk.  The  gla.ss  sec- 
tion of  the  pole  is  surmounted  by  an 
ornamental  cap. 

Within  the  glass  section  of  the  pole 
is  another  cylinder  made  of  a thin,  light- 
weight, translucent  material  upon  wdiich 
are  painted  the  traditional  spiral  stripes 
of  red.  white,  and  blue,  the  familiar  sign 
of  the  barber.  This  inner  cylinder  is 
pivoted  top  and  bottom  and  made  to  re- 
volve by  means  of  a tiny  electric  motor 
attached  at  the  top.  Current  is  carried 
to  this  motor  on  a wire  leading  from 
an  elcctric-light  fixture  within  the  build- 
ing and  up  out  of  sight  inside  the  pole’s 
base.  Within  the  inner  eylinder  of  the 
electric  revolving  barber  pole  are  two  in- 
candescent electric  lights  by  which  the 
pole  can  be  illuminate  at  night. 

The  electric  barber  pole,  without  a base 
support,  is  also  made  in  the  form  of  a 
bracket  pole  which  can  be  attached  to  the 
front  of  I a building.  Both  these  styles 
of  revolving  barber  poles  are  al.so  made 
to  be  wind  driven. 

f 

Will  Musical  Voices  Dis- 
appear ? 

The  scarcity  of  musical  voices  which 
are  at  the  same  time  sweet  and  of  good 
range  and  pitch  is  already  notorious  in 
musical  schools  and  constitutes  a veri- 
table danger  in  the  music  world.  The 
question  should  l>e  studied  attimtivcly  by 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  improve 
conditions.  Without  fear  of  error  it  may 
be  said  that,  among  a thousand  persons, 
hardly  one  is  found  with  even  a fairly 
good  singing  voice.  Among  cities  of  five 
and  six  thousand  inhabitants  canvassetl 
by  one  musical  director  in  the  West  and 
in  New  England  about  half  a dozen  per- 
sons were  found  to  answer  his  require- 
ments as  members  of  a symphony  com- 
pany; these,  with  one  exception,  were 
women. 

The  scarcity  of  musical  voices  in  men 
is  really  startling.  Certain  Italian  scores 
and  selections  from  Mozart  are  lai^ely 
impossible  of  execution. 

It  is  clear  that  various  causes  have 
intervened  to  bring  about  this  condition. 
Men  who  smoke  get  into  habits  of  breath- 
ing which  are  fatal  to  their  voices.  It 
has  been  widelv  observed,  and  experience 
tends  to  confirm  the  fact,  that  male 
voices  are  being  steadily  lowered  in 
range.  This,  of  course,  means  only  that 
unless  a halt  is  called  it  is  a question 
of  time  when  the  tenor  shall  disappear. 
If  the  descent  of  the  voices  is  definite  the 
multiplication  of  them  in  practicallv  one 
register  is  the  obvious  result.  Tenor 
voice’  and  the  baritone  are  losing  con- 
sideribly  in  volume  and,  above  all,  in 


timbre,  being  reduced  to  opaque  voices 
with  very  limited  range.  For  each 
million  of  inhabitants  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  more  than  twenty-five  truly  bass 
voices  which  are  at  the  same  time  power- 
ful and  sweet. 

Time  was  when  the  baritone  had  no 
place  in  the  choir,  wdiile  to-day  his  im- 
portance is  conceded. 

If  this  is  the  case  with  men’s  voices, 
it  is  also  true  almost  wpially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  female  high  soprano. 


How  Asbestos  Is  Spun 

When  it  leaves  the  cobbing-sheds  as- 
Itestos  is  sent  to  the  spinning-n>ills  in  bags 
containing  about  one  hundred  pounds.  It 
is  then  first  carded  by  a machine  some- 
wHiat  resembling  the  saw-tooth  gin  seen 
in  cotton-mills.  This  machine  separates 
the  tangled  libers,  upon  the.  completion  of 
which  o|)eration  there  occurs  a final  card- 
ing on  a regular  carding-machine.  Leav- 
ing this  carding-machine,  the  asbestos  is 
combed  smoothh'  and  the  fibers  are  laid 
parallel  in  a uniform  mass. 

The  next  step  is  to  treat  this  mass 
in  a rotary  spinning-machine.  First  the 
mass  is  spun  into  a coarse  yarn.  Then 
it  is  drawl  and  spun  until  it  liecomes  fine 
and  quite  strong.  In  case  a hard,  strong 
thread  is  rtHiuired  for  certain  fabrics  the 
asliestos  yarn  is  placed  in  a doubling  and 
twisting  machine,  where  two  or  more  of 
the  yarn  threads  are  combined.  If  the 
asbestos  is  to  be  impregnated  with  rub- 
ber a smooth,  hard-finished  thread  is  not 
desirable. 

For  a long  time  the  problem  of  spinning 
asbestos  presented  many  difficulties  by 
reason  of  the  manner  in  which  the  threads 
persisted  in  slipping  past  one  another. 
Eventually  it  was  found  that,  under  the 
microscope,  a thn*ad  of  asliestos  displayed 
a notched  surface  and  that  by  means  of 
special  twisting  the  spinning  could  be 
successfully  accomplished.  ’I’he  result  is 
that,  after  many  years  of  experiment, 
manufacturers  nowadays  are  able  to  turn 
out  a single  asbestos  thread  one  hundred 
yards  in  length  and  not  exceeding  an 
ounce  in  weight. 


The  Searchlight  and  Fog 

It  will  be  noticed  on  a foggy  night  that 
the  beam  of  a .searchlight  seems  abruptly 
to  come  to  an  end  if  the  light  1h*  pointed 
upward.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  lieam 
lie  directed  horizontally  it  will  gradually 
fade  away  into  nothing.  Why  sliould  the 
vertical  beam  behave  in  this  curious  way? 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 

Where  the  end  of  the  beam  seems  to 
be  at  just  that  point  does  the  fog  end, 
for  the  beam  cannot  be  visible  to  us  un- 
less there  are  small  particles  in  its  path. 
This  circumstance  is  of  great  assistance 
to  sailors  in  judging  the  state  of  the 
weather,  since  they  can  determine  the 
thickness  or  depth  of  the  fog.  They  can 
also  tell,  by  throwing  the  beam  hori- 
zontally, whether  the  fog  is  of  great  ex- 
tent or  whether  it  exists  only  in  patches. 
If  the  fog  extends  a great  distance,  then 
the  beam  will  become  gradually  more  and 
more  dim.  If  the  fog  exists  only  in 
patches,  then  the  beam  is  lighter  in 
patches;  and  if  it  proceeds  through  a 
place  where  there  is  no  fog  at  all  that  jiart 
of  the  beam  will  be  black  or  invisible. 


CLEARED  AWAY 

Proper  Food  Put  the  Troubles  Away 

Our  own  troubles  alwavs  stH'm  more  severe 
than  any  others.  But  wlien  a man  is  unable 
to  eat  even  a light  breakfast,  for  years,  with- 
out severe  distress,  he  has  trouble  enough. 

It  is  small  wonder  he  likes  to  tell  of  food 
w’hich  cleared  away  the  troubles. 

“ I am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  tell  of 
the  good  Grape-Nuts  has  done  for  me,” 
writes  a N.  H.  man.  “For  many  years  I 
was  unable  to  eat  even  a hght  breakfast 
without  great  suffering. 

“After  eating  I would  suddenly  be  seized 
with  an  attack  of  colic  and  vomiting.  This 
would  be  followed  by  headache  and  misery 
that  would  sometimes  last  a week  or  more, 
leaving  me  so  weak  I could  hardly  sit  up 
or  walk. 

“Since  I began  to»eat  Grape-Nuts  I have 
been  free  from  the  old  troubles.  I usually 
eat  Grape-Nuts  one  or  more  times  a day, 
taking  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  meal.  Now 
I can  eat  almost  anything  I want  without 
trouble. 

“ When  I began  to  use  Grape-Nuts  I was 
way  under  my  usual  weight,  now  1 weigh 
30  pounds  more  than  I ever  weighed  in  my 
life,  and  I am  glad  to  speak  of  the  food  that 
has  worked  the  change.”  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read  the 
little  booklet,  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in 
pkgs.  “There's  a Rea.son.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
af^geriultMT’4pjue,-and  full  of  human 
mtarelstJ  _ 


FINANCE 


BY  FRANKUN  ESCHER 


Railway  Freight-Rates  and  Railway  Dividends 

RATES  HAVE  GOT  TO  BE  RAISED  OR  DIVIDENDS  HAVE  GOT  TO  COME  IX)WN 


IE  do  not  say  that  the  railroads  may 
' not  increase  their  incomes,”  stated 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
5 sion  two  years  ago  when  it  denied 
/ the  railways’  petition  for  an  in- 
s crease  in  freight-rates.  “ We  trust 
5 they  may,  and  confidently  believe 
i tliey  will.  But  if  the  time  does 
come  when  through  changed  condi- 
tions it  may  be  shown  that  their  fears  are  realized,  or 
are  approaching  realization  . . . this  Commission  will 
not  hesitate  to  give  its  sanction  to  freight-rate  in- 
creases which  will  be  reasonable.” 

The  foregoing  statement  is  the  basis  of  the  present 
plea  for  an  increase  in  rates.  Conditions  at  present 
do  not  warrant  an  advance,  said  the  1911  decision  in 
effect,  but — and  then  follow  the  words  quoted  above. 
Let  conditions  change  so  that  the  fears  of  the  rail- 
roads are  realized,  or  even  “ approach  realization,” 
stated  the  opinion,  and  the  commission  will  not  hesi- 
tate about  giving  its  sanction  to  rate  increases. 

Conditions  have  so  changed — that  is  the  claim  of 
the  railroad  men.  Operating  expenses,  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  increased  cost  of  labor,  have  risen  beyond 
all  bounds  and  converted  gains  in  gross  earnings 
into  serious  losses  in  net.  On  top  of  the  .$34,000,000 
increase  in  wages  granted  by  the  railroads  in  1910, 
substantial  wage- in  creases  have  since  been  made  to 
the  engineers  and  to  the  firemen,  while  demands  for 
$17,000,000  of  additional  pay  annually  have  just  been 
put  in  by  the  trainmen  and  conductors.  By  the  de- 
velopment of  such  conditions,  the  railway  men  point 
out,  investors  have  been  made  so  absolutely  unwilling 
to  purchase  railw’ay  securities,  that  capital  which  it 
is  imperative  they  should  have  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  get — on  any  terms.  Reduction  in  earning 
power  and  impairment  of  credit  have  gone  together. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  right  or  wrong  of  the 
Commerce  Commission’s  action  of  two  years  ago  in 
prohibiting  the  proposed  freight-rate  increases,  changed 
conditions  since  then,  the  railway  men  claim,  demand 
that  the  case  be  reopened  and  decided  according  to 
its  present  merits. 

At  the  very  outset  it  may  as  well  be  stated  in  black 
and  white  that  continuance  of  present  conditions — 
that  is  to  say,  constantly  rising  labor  costs  without 
any  compensating  increase  in  freight-rates — inevi- 
tably means  wholesale  reduction  of  railway  dividends. 
There  are  some  roads,  perhaps,  so  under-capitalized 
and  so  rich  in  accumulated  resources  that  they  could 
go  on  paying  their  present  dividends  for  a long  time 
even  though  their  revenues  w’ere  further  greatly  re- 
duced, but  these  are  the  exception  and  not  the  rule, 
ilost  of  the  railroads,  even  among  those  conservatively 
capitalized  and  efficiently  officered,  are  not  making 
any  very  great  amount  of  money  or  earning  their 
dividends  by  any  very  great  margin.  To  them,  any 
further  reduction  in  net  revenue  means  just  one 
tiling — that  dividends  will  have  to  come  down. 

Cannot  economies  be  effected  to  offset  increased  ex- 
penditures? the  objection  is  made.  Cannot  the  rail- 
roads be  more  efficiently  run?  Ask  that  question  of 
any  railroad  executive.  If  his  answer  is  of  a “ fit  to 
print”  character,  the  chances  are  that  it  will  be  to 
the  effect  that  American  railroads  are  operated  on  as 
high  a level  of  efficiency  as  any  in  the  world.  Then 
how  about  all  this  tallc  of  the  million  dollars  a day 
that  could  be  saved  if  the  railroads  were  run  as  they 
should  be?  Pure  lack  of  understanding  of  condi- 
tions as  they  actually  are.  As  a field  for  the  intro- 
duction of  “scientific  management”  (by  the  w'ay,  you 
don’t  seem  to  hear  so  much  of  that  of  late)  the  rail- 
roads are  under  a great  handicap.  By  no  means  are 
they  free  to  make  such  changes  as  thev  see  fit — the 
rigid  rules  of  the  powerful  railroad  brotherhoods  have 
got  to  be  taken  into  account.  T'hat  is  one  thing.  An- 
other is  that  a railroad,  unlike  an  industrial  plant, 
is  spread  over  a lot  of  territory,  making  detailed 
superintendence  impossible.  And  then,  finally, 
greatly  hindering  the  introduction  of  plans  for  more 
economical  operation  in  the  constant  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  public  for  more  and  better  service,  regard- 
less of  cost.  By  no  means  perfect  is  the  administra- 
tion of  the  railroads,  but  to  imagine  that  there  is 
possible  any  sudden  gain  in  efficiency  whereby  earnings 
can  be  lar^ly  increased  is  simply  not  to  understand 
the  case  as  it  is. 

Well,  then,  how  about  increase  in  tonnage  as  an 
offset  to  rising  costs — may  that  not  be  expected  to 
remedy  the  existing  trouble?  Five  years  ago,  as 
W.  Z.  Ripley  pointed  out  the  other  night  in  a speech 
at  the  Economic  Club  dinner,  that  might  have  been 
expected,  but  not  now.  “It  is  established  by  clear 
demonstration  ” is  the  way  this  authority  put  it, 
■■  th.it  after  a certain  point  of  traffic  congestion  has 
been  reached,  immediate,  general,  and  extraordinary 
outlay  of  capital  is  necessary  in  order  fo  handle 
furtlier  increments  of  tonnage.  Unless  earnings, 
therefore,  are  sufficiently  ample  to  permit  of  large 
annual  improvements  out  of  income,  the  demand  for 
new  capital  seems  bound  to  outrun  earning  power.” 
'I'he  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  right  now  the  rail- 
roads are  not  in  a position  to  handle  any  increase  in 
t.-nflic  in  such  a way  as  to  make  money  out  of  it, 

’ITiere  is  comfort  in  the  idea  that  there  exists  some 
sort  of  a magic  process  by  which,  even  though  rail- 
way expenses  go  on  increasing,  net  earnings  can  lie 


maintained  at  a point  allowing  of  the  maintenance 
of  current  dividend  rates,  and  so  a good  many  people 
stick  to  it.  But  to  stick  to  an  idea  merely' because 
there  is  comfort  in  it  is  a risky  thing  to  do.  The  mat- 
ter of  railroad  earnings  and  of  the  ability  of  the 
railroads  to  go  on  paying  their  present  dividends  is 
one  of  pure  arithmetic.  There  is  no  mysterious  way 
in  which  they  can  save  themselves  or  be  saved.  The 
truth  of  tlie  thing  is  that  in  the  case  of  most  roads 
the  margin  by  which  dividends  are  being  earned  is  a 
narrow  one,  and  that,  unless  freight-rates  are  raised, 
any  further  appreciable  increase  in  exjienses  is 
going  to  result  in  dividends  generally  having  to 
come  down. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Investor  in  railway 
securities,  therefore,  what  the  Commerce  Commission 
rules  in  the  case  of  the  present  application  by  the 
railroads  for  a horizontal  5-per-cent,  increase  in 
freight-rates  is  a matter  of  the  very  greatest  im- 
portance. Any  number  of  the  standard  dividend- 
payers  are  at  present,  it  is  true,  selling  well  down 
toward  an  “ application  denied  ” basis,  but,  without 
doubt,  W'ould  go  lower  on  actual  refusal  by  the  com- 
mission to  allow  freight-rates  to  be  put  up.  In  the 
event  of  the  petition  being  allowed,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  tliat  a market  level 
' for  the  standard  tlividend-paying  railroad  stoi-ks  well 
above  the  present  level  would  ho  speedily  established. 
For  the  fact  that  any  number  of  these  shares  can  be 
bought  to  net  the  purchaser  over  6 jier  cent,  there  is 
just  one  reason,  and  that  is  that  a very  large  num- 
i)tr  of  people  believe  that  present  dividend-rates  cannot 
be  maintained.  Are  they  right  about  it?  Answer  the 
question  as  to  wdiether  the  railroads’  application  for 
rate- increases  will  be  allowed  or  denied,  and  you  have 
the  answer  to  the  question  about  dividends. 

Back  in  1911,  when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission refused  to  let  the  railways  raise  their  rates, 
some  very  definite  statements  as  to  what  in  the  com- 
mission’s opinion  a railroad  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
earn  were  put  into  the  decision.  Three  great  roads, 
moreover — ^New'  York  Central,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Baltimore  & Ohio — were  taken  and  their  earnings 
measured  by  this  standard  to  show  that  they  were 
making  enough  money  and  should  not  be  allow'ed  to 
raise  rates.  Tlie  relation  of  these  roads’  earnings  dur- 
ing the  past  two  or  three  years  to  the  standard  set 
up  at  the  time  l»y  the  commission,  it  may  thus  reason- 
ably be  expected,  will  have  a strong  influence  on  the 
commission's  decision  in  the  present  case. 

Without  comment,  this  is  the  standard  set  up  in 
the  1911  decision:  A railroad  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  earn  a sufiicient  amount  to  pay  the  interest  on  its 
bonds,  dividends  on  its  preferred  stock  if  it  has  any, 
a fair  dividend  on  its  common  stock,  and  a sulistan- 
tial  amount  into  surplus.  What  is  a “fair”  divi- 
dend on  the  common  and  a “ substantial  ” amount  for 
surplus?  Here  is  tlie  exact  language  of  the  decision: 
“We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  aura  remaining  after 
the  payment  of  fixed  charges  (including  as  a fixed 
charge  the  dividend  on  the  preferred)  should  be  be- 
tween 7 and  8 per  cent,  upon  the  common  stock. 
It  should  have  sufficient  earnings  so  that  it  may 
pay  a dividend  of  5 per  cent,  upon  its  common 
stock  and  carry  2*/o  per  cent,  to  surplus,  or  pay  6 
})er  cent,  and  carry  I *4  per  cent,  to  surplus.”  Seven 
and  one-half  per  cent,  on  the  common  is,  thus,  what 
the  commission  considers  it  reasonable  that  a rail- 
road should  earn. 

Let  118  take  the  three  roads  the  commission  took  at 
the  time  of  its  last  decision  and  see  how  their  earn- 
ings since  then  measure  up  to  the  standard. 

Baltimore  & Ohio  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June,  1911,  earned  (5.87  per  cent,  on  its  common  stock, 
or,  in  terms  of  dollars,  slightlv  over  a million  dollars 
less  than  the  amount  w’hich  tlie  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  declared  reasonable.  The  next  year  earn- 
ings worked  out  at  7.58  per  cent,  on  the  common, 
slightly  more  than  tlie  commission’s  standard,  but  not 
enough  to  make  up  for  the  loss  suffered  in  1911.  Dur- 
ing the  elajised  nine  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
gross  earnings  increased  $7.5(58,652,  but  augmented  ex- 
penses consumed  $6,586,973  of  the  amount,  leaving  a 
net  gain  of  less  than  a million.  This,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, carries  us  only  to  the  end  of  March,  after 
which  necessary  repairs  to  the  flood  damage  have, 
very  probably,  resulted  in  entirely  wiping  out  the  gain 
in  net.  If  the  full  year  ending  July  Ist  makes  as 
good  a showing  in  net  earnings  as  last  year,  it  is  all 
that  can  be  expected. 

The  facts,  then,  with  regard  to  the  earnings  of  the 
first  of  the  three  propertii’s  on  wdiich  the  commis.sion 
will  largely  base  its  decision  are  these:  One  year 
of  earnings  at  a rate  well  below  that  set  as  a stand- 
ard. Two  years  of  earnings  (resulting  from  a very 
large  total  of  business  done)  at  just  about  the  rate 
declared  reasonable. 

Pennsylvania  in  1911  earned  enough  to  pay  6 
per  cent,  on  its  stock  and  carry  $2,521,210  (about 
one-half  of  OTie  per  cent.)  to  surplus  account.  In 
1912,  after  the  payment  of  the  6-per-cent,  dividend,  ’ 
the  amount  carried  to  surplus  was  even  less — $1,661.- 
104.  By  the  commission  the  surplus  over  dividends 
during  these  two  years  will,  however,  be  reckoned 
at  considerably  higher  figures,  that  l>ody  refusing  to 
give  credit  for  what  the  road  calls  “extra  expenses.” 
The  fact  remains,  nevertheless,  that  during  these 


two  years,  a time  when  neither  the  Pennsylvania  nor 
any  other  big  road  was  spending  money  with  any 
real  degree  of  freedom,  these  disbursements  were 
made — and  reduced  the  amount  carried  to  surplus 
by  just  that  much. 

According  to  the  standard  set  up  by  the  Commerce 
Commission,  Pennsylvania  ought  to  be  able  to  pay 
6-per-cent,  dividends  and  each  year  carry  ly^  per 
cent,  (about  $6,800,000)  to  surplus  account.  Du’-ing 
the  past  tw’o  years,  after  making  what  it  considered 
necessary  expenditures.  Pennsylvania  has  added  to 
its  surplus  account  a total  of  only  a little  over  four 
million  dollars. 

New  York  Central  in  1911  paid  5 per  cent,  in  divi- 
dends and  carried  $1.66S.00()  (about  three-quarters 
of  one  per  cent.)  to  surplus.  Here  again  there  is  the 
same  dispute  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania  as 
to  whether  .$2,500,000  appropriated  for  lietterments 
should  not  be  counted  in.  Need  Central  have  spent 
that  two  and  one-half  millions?  Can  there  be  any 
question  of  that  when  it  is  considered  tliat  the  divi- 
dend had  to  iie  reduced  to  do  it?  In  1912,  6.23  per 
cent,  was  earned  on  the  stock,  5 per  cent,  lieing  paid 
in  dividends,  and  the  balance  being  carried  to 
surplus. 

According  to  the  standard  set  up  by  the  commis- 
sion, New  York  Central  ought  to  nave  been  able  to 
pay  6 per  cent,  in  1911  and  in  1912  and  to  have  added 
to  its  surplus  somewhat  over  $11,000,000.  Even 
counting  in  the  .$2,500,000  spent  as  having  lieen  added 
to  surplus,  the  total  actually  credited  to  that  account 
works  out  at  .$6,910,000,  Central,  in  other  words, 
since  the  time  of  the  last  decision  on  freight- rates, 
has  been  able  to  add  to  surjdus  just  a little  more 
than  half  of  what  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion itself  has  stated  would  lie  a reasonable  addition. 
And  that,  in  spite  of  a reduction  in  the  dividend 
rate! 

Taking  the  earnings  of  these  three  roads  as  a 
criterion,  will  the  Commerce  Commission  decide  that 
the  railways  are  entitled  to  increase  their  freight- 
rates?  Certainly  it  seems  hard  to  see  how  any  other 
conclusion  can  be  reached.  Baltimore  & Ohio,  it  is 
true,  last  year  earned  an  amount  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  standard  set  up  by  the  commission,  and  this 
year  will  probably  earn  about  the  same;  but  these 
earnings,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  are  the  fruit  of 
constant  gains  in  gross  which  cannot  be  expected  to 
•’cntinue,  Pennsylvania’s  additions  to  surplus  are  in 
line  with  the  standard  only  if  expenditures  which 
that  conservatively  managed'  system  has  always  con- 
sidered necessary  are  regarded  as  extravagance.  New 
York  Central,  from  any  angle,  is  not  earning  the 
money  which  the  commission  itself  admits  it  might 
reasonably  be  earning.  How  that  body,  then,  in  view 
of  the  overwhelming  proof  of  rising  costs  of  opera- 
tion which  the  railway  men  can  put  before  it  can 
refuse  their  petition  for  a moderate  increase  in 
freight-rates,  it  is  hard  to  see. 

Greatly  strengthening  the  case  of  the  railroads, 
too,  is  the  impairment  in  credit  they  have  suffered, 
and  which,  in  the  ease  of  each  of  'the  three  roads 
mentioned,  has  been  concretely  manifested  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Baltimore  & Ohio  in  January 
offered  to  its  shareholders  at  95'/^  $63,250,000  of  4V1^ 
per-cent,  bonds  w'hieh  pretty  nearly  everybody  agre(~d 
were  a mo.st  attractive  swurity.  Just  $16,000,000 
of  the  bonds  were  snbscrilied  for,  the  syndieati*  being 
compelled  to  take  the  other  $47,250,000.  New  York 
Central,  in  need  of  funds,  recently  sold  $20,000,000 
of  one-year  notes — and  had  to  pay  nearly  6 per 
cent,  for  the  money.  Pennsylvania  offers  its  share- 
holders the  right  to  subscribe  to  new  stock  at  par. 
and  at  once  tlie  price  of  the  shares  breaks  badly  and 
falls  to  the  lowest  level  in  years.  These  are  mani- 
festations of-  the  state  of  railway  credit  which  it  is 
impossible  to  get  aw’ay  from.  It  is  not  here  a mat- 
ter of  whether  tiie  raihvays  are  earning  a little 
more  or  a little  less  than  some  theoretical  amount 
which  it  is  figured  they  aught  to  be  allowed  to  earn. 
It  is  a plain  case  of  the  great  market  for  credit 
saying  to  the  railroads.  Whatever  your  earnings,  the 
state  of  your  business  isn’t  such  that  you  ought  to 
be  lent  money  except  at  rates  mighty  attractive  to 
the  lender. 

“ If  the  time  does  come  , . . when  from  a survey 
of  the  w'hole  field  of  operations  there  is  evidence  of 
a movement  w’hich  makes  against  the  security  and 
lasting  value  of  legitimate  investment,  and  an  ade- 
quate return  upon  the  value  of  these  properties,  this 
commission  will  not  hesitate  to  give  its  sanction  to 
freight-rate  increases  which  w’ill  Ijc  reasonable.”  So 
ran  the  decision  of  two  years  ago.  Is  there  any  ques- 
tioning the  fact  that  the  continuous  increase  in  the 
cost  of  labor  and  the  impairment  in  the  railw’ays’ 
credit  wdiich  it  has  brouglit  about,  constitutes  su'ch 
a “movement”?  Steadily  the  cost  of  operation  has 
gone  up,  the  demand  for  more  ])<«.v  by  one  class  of 
railway  labor  aft<*r  a ither  ha'-‘-y»;  been  followed  in 
every  case  by  wage- increases  oi  greater  or  less  conse- 
quence. More  and  more  unwilling,  under  the  circum- 
stances, have  investors  become  to  let  the  railroads 
have  the  capital  tliey  need.  Iv’rnings  have  been 
sctNiusIv  cut  down  — e»  '•“  iously  impaired. 
Siirei"-  these  would  s/'— . i>e  ‘evidences”  sufficient 

to  mai  the  Inti”  lute  Commerce  Commission  come 
forward  ..  ’ n ' e good  its  proniis<*  of  tw‘o  years  ago. 
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Ye  Ancient  Bargee 

Until  their  strike  last  year,  which 
threatened  to  |>aralyze  tlie  whole  Inisiuess 
of  tlie  port  of  London,  tlius  affecting  in 
turn  every  port  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  is  said  that  few  Londoners  knew  any- 
thing about  the  Thames  lightermen.  The 
English  then  found  out  tliat  the  Thames 
bargee  is  an  important  person,  a monopo- 
list protected  by  acts  of  Parliament  for 
the  last  four  hundred  years! 

The  first  act  of  Parliament  defining  tluf 
constitution  and  powers  of  the  Watermen’s 
Company  was  passed  in  1514.  In  1555 
another  act  was  passed  that  the  Court  of 
Watermen’s  Company  should  consist  of 
eight  watermen,  to  be  called  overseers 
and  rulers,  their  appointment  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  l)eing  annual.  In 
1700  the  liglitermen  were  incorporated 
with  tlw  watermen,  and  the  title  of  the 
company  was  changed  to  the  Watermen’s 
and  Lightermen’s  Company,  three  lighter- 
men being  appointed  as  additional  over- 
seers and  rulers. 

Many  other  acta  of  Parliament  have 
been  passed  concerning  the  company.  One 
of  the  most  important  is  that  of  1859, 
which  provides  that  no  person  except  a 
freeman  of  the  company  or  a duly  quali- 
fied apprentice  is  allowed  to  act  as  a 
waterman  or  lighterman,  or  to  navigate 
any  wherry  or  pleasure  boat,  lighter,  or 
other  craft.  In  1796  there  were  12.28,3  of 
these  Thames  monopolists;  to-day  the  men 
holding  licenses  number  only  5,413.  The 
reduction  in  their  number  is  due  to  the 
introduction  of  steam.  In  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  the  watermen  between 
Windsor  and  Gravesend  numbered  40,000. 
It  was  their  boast  that  they  could  fur- 
nish 20,000  men  for  the  navy,  and  at  one 
time  8,000  of  them  were  in  the  service. 

The  linguistic  powers  of  the  Thames 
bargee  have  been  famous  for  centuries. 
Boswell  relates  that  Ur.  Johnson  was 
very  pleased  with  himself  at  having 
silenced  some  of  them  who  tried  their 
.satire  on  him.  By  1761  the  w’atermen’s 
wit  had  become  so  generally  offensive  that 
an  order  was  made  by  the  rulers  and 
auditors  of  the  company  forbidding  this 
form  of  amusement,  aiid  a penalty  of 
half  a crown  for  each  offense  was  imposed 
on  any  waterman  or  apprentice  convicted 
of  using  improper  language. 


Spider  Silk 

From  time  to  time  the  ingenuity  of  the 
scientists  has  been  exercised  with  a view 
to  devising  some  substitute  for  the  silk- 
worm’s product,  to  find  some  other  insect 
that  will  produce  something  veiy  similar 
at  a lower  cost. 

It  is  an  old  idea  that  the  spider  n>igli4i 
be  employed  in  this  way  in  substitution 
lor  the  silkworm.  The  problem  has  ever 
been  how  to  obtain  a sufficient  quantity  of 
the  spider  thread  and  how  to  wind  it 
without  breaking  or  tangling.  A French- 
man named  f^achot  harne.ssed  a spider  to 
a machine  of  his  invention.  This  machine 
contained  tiny  bobbins  that  revolved  con- 
sfantly.  The  thread  was  wound  as  the 
spider  spun  it,  not  after  it  had  b<H‘n  made. 
'I'he  end  of  the  web.  which  was  attached 
to  the  body  of  the  aj)ider.  was  caught  and 
fastoned  firmly  to  a bobbin.  Tben  the 
machine  was  gently  put  in  motion.  The 
spider,  finding  that  its  web  reeled  away, 
aiqmrently  of  its  own  volition,  naturaliy 
pulled  in  the  opjmsite  direction  to  get 
au-ay.  But.  it  is  said,  Cachot  found,  to 
his  great  delight,  that  the  spider  did  not 
pull  with  sufficient  force  to  break  the 
thread,  but  actually  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
process,  maintaining  just  sufficient  tension 
to  keep  the  web  in  continual  motion. 
Many  spiders,  it  is  said,  were  tried  in  this 
way,  and  at  last  a sufficient  quantity  of 
their  product  was  obtained  to  be  woven 
into  a fabric.  'I'liis,  it  is  alleged,  W'as 
superior  to  natural  silk  in  tenuity,  elas- 
ticity, and  tenacity. 

It  were  su|)erfluous  to  add  that  dresses 
of  spider  web  are  still  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  save  the  very  rich!  A sj)ecie8  of 
Madagascan  spider  is  the  only  one  that 
supplies  the  right  .sort  of  thread.  Size 
for  size,  this  spider’s  thread  is  tougher 
than  bar  iron. 

The  Frenchman  who  conductod  these 
interesting  experiments  states  that  an- 
other advantage  of  the  spider  as  a pro- 
<lucer  of  silk  is  that,  having  Ix'cn  emptied 
of  its  web,  it  can  be  fed  and  petted  Imck 
to  condition,  when  it  will  submit  to  an- 
other reeling  without  showing  ill  effects. 


The  Song  of  the  Mosquito 

Ur.  L.  O.  lIow.VRn.  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  an  eminent  authority  upon 
the  mosquito,  has  not  neglected  to  gather 
for  us  some  interesting  data  with  refer- 
ence to  that  creature’sjiai^g.  1 

'Fhe  mosquito’s  huiJ;  it  anmars.  is  JMjp^l 

diuEnj  3+ttiz€*c it r v4 

rapid  vibration  of  1^ 

movement  of  the  air  wLhin  tlie  Tietfv 


during  the  act  of  respiration.  Dragon- 
flies and  1)608  also  sing  in  this  way. 

It  is  related  that  an  electrical  engineer, 
who  was  making  some  experiments  in 
harmonious  telegraphy,  producing  notes  of 
a certain  pitch  by  electrical  means,  found 
that  when  a note  was  raised  to  a certain 
number  of  vibrations  all  the  mosquitoes 
in  the  room  and  even  from  a wide  radius 
outside  would  congregate  near  the  appa- 
ratus and  precipitate  themselves  against 
it  with  great  force. 

Then  the  exi)erimenter  devised  a deadly 
maeWne.  He  covered  a large  surface  w’ith 
sticky  fly-paper  and,  sounding  the  note 
for  a few  seconds,  captured  all  the  mos- 
quitoes in  the  room.  He  then  made  an 
apparatus  to  kill  them  by  electricity.  A 
section  of  w’indow  screen  from  which  the 
paint  was  removed  was  mounted  on 
board  and  small  pins  were  driven  betw'een 
the  meshes,  the  heads  coming  flush  with 
the.  surface  of  the  screen.  All  the  pins 
w'ere  connected  electrically,  and  the  whole 
formed  one  electrode  of  the  secondary  coil 
of  an  induction  coil,  while  the  w’ire  screen 
formed  the  other  electrode.  A high-power 
alternating  current  was  then  passed,  the 
note  was  sounded,  the  insects  precipitated 
themselves  against  the  screen  and  were 
immediately  killed. 


Hearing  One’s  Own  Voice 

Laloy,  who  appears  to  have  scientifical- 
ly investigated  the  matter,  assures  us  that 
not  only  does  one  not  see  himself  as  others 
see  him,  but  that  he  does  not  hear  himself 
as  others  hear  him.  Some  interesting 
experiments  were  made  by  the  French 
savant  in  this  connection. 

In  order  to  ascertain  w’hether  a man 
really  knew  the  sound  of  his  own  voice, 
Laloy  has  been  at  some  pains  to  determine 
the  facts.  His  experiments  show  that  if 
a person  record  on  a phonograph  disk  a 
few  sentences  pronounced  by  himself,  to- 
gether W’ith  other  recorded  by  friends,  and 
causes  the  machine  to  reproduce  these,  it 
most  frequently  happens  that  the  man 
more  easily  recognizes  the  voices  of  his 
friends  than  he  does  his  own. 

It  appears  that  the  differences  lies  in 
the  quality  of  the  tone.  One  hears  his 
own  voice  not  only  through  the  air.  as 
do  his  auditors,  but  across  the  solid  parts 
betw’een  the  organs  of  speech  and  those 
of  hearing.  The  sound  thus  produced  has 
a different  timbre  from  that  conducted 
to  the  ear  by  the  air  above. 

If  one  entertain  any  doubt  as  to  this 
let  him  try  the  following  experiments: 
Take  the  end  of  a wooden  rod  between 
the  teeth  and  pronounce  a vowel-  continu- 
ously. Let  the  other  end  be  taken  alter- 
nately between  the  teeth  and  released  by 
another  person  who  at  the  same  time 
stops  his  ears.  The  latter  will  find  that 
every  time  he  seizes  the  rod  in  his  teeth 
the  sound  w’ill  be  stronger  than  w’hen  it 
reaches  the  ear  through  the  air  above 
and  that  it  has  a different  quality.  The 
])assage  of  sound  through  a solid  body 
augments  its  intensity  and  modifies  its 
quality. 


Wind  and  Fish 

It  is  reported  that  a singular  corre- 
spondence exists  between  tlie  prevailing 
direction  of  tbe  wind  on  the  coast  of  New’ 
South  Wales  and  the  average  catch  of  fish. 

It  appears  that  the  winds  w’hich  influ- 
ejice  the  ocean  currents  influence,  in  turn, 
the  course  of  the  fish.  These  influences 
have  periods  of  three  or  four  years.  Thus. 

1S!M).  there  w’as  a general  scarcity  of 
fish,  but  aftorw'ard  they  became  more  and 
more  abundant  up  to  the  year  1902.  In 
1906  there  was  another  scarcity  of  fish, 
but  the  next  year  they  began  to  return  in 
increasing  numbers. 

The  cause  of  these  variations  was  re- 
garded as  a mystery  until  the  coincidence 
with  the  prevailing  direction  of  the 
coastal  winds  was  noticed.  Now.  it  is 
thought,  by  the,  study  of  the  w’inds  the 
prospects  of  the  fishermen  may  be  pre- 
dicted two  or  three  vears  in  advance. 


Aluminum  for  Power  Trans- 
mission 

0\K  of  the  uses  of  aluminum  is  as  a 
Hubstituto  for  copper  w'ire  in  the  trans- 
mission of  electric  ])ower  over  long  dis- 
tances. Alloyed  with  one  and  one-half 
per  cent,  of  copper,  it  is  thus  use<l  in 
transmitting  12.000  hor.se-pow’er  from  the 
Snoqualinie  Falls  to  the  cities  of  ’raeoina 
and  Seattle,  a distance  of  more  than  forty 
miles.  This  alloy  is  at  the  same  time 
so  light  and  .so  strong  that  spans  of  150 
feet  are  safely  made,  thereby  effecting  a 
great  saving  in  the  number  of  poles  needed 
on  the- line.  But  this  applies  only  to  bare 
conductors.  Wliere  insulated  cables  are 
required  the  increased  diameter  of  the 
luminum  conductor  involves  increased 
>st.  and  where  lead  is  used  for  insula- 
ion  the  gain  of  weight  obtained  in  bare 
-«».lumiuum  cables  is  canceled. 


Vitalized  Rubber  calls 
a half  on  "Short  Mileage!' 


In  our  laboratories  today  it  is  a simple 

matter  to  take  pure,  young,  lusty  rubber  — 
direct  from  the  trees  of 
the  tropics — and  put  | 

through  a process  that 
toughens  it  for  road 
wear  and  yet  retains  an 
abundance  of  elasticity 
and  life. 

Thousands  of  these 

Vitalized  Rubber  Tires 
have  been  put  to  every 
severe  test  possible  and  they  have  delivered  the 
‘‘More  Mileage”  you  have  demanded. 

In  addition  you  will  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Perfect  3- Point  Rim  Contact,  also  the 
No-Pinch  Safety  Flap  for  inner  tube  protection. 

So  this  time  buy  Diamond  Vitalized  Rubber  Tires— 
you  can  get  them  to  fit  your  rims 
at  any  of  the 


25.000  Diamond  Dealer 

always  at  your  Service 


A Western 
Welcome 

Awaits  You  At 

Glacier 
National  Park 

From  tlie  moment  you  arrive  at  this 
great  .scenic  wonderland,  yon  are  at  home. 

The  .spirit  of  we.stern  ho.spitality  envcl- 
ope.syou.  Nothing  that  could  pas.sibly 
contribute  to  your  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment i.s  left  undone.  You  will  fin<l  ser- 
vice without  .servility,  liberty  w'ithout 
license,  and  real,  genuine  luxury  in  the 
veiy  heart  of  the  wildest  and  most  beau- 
tiful .spot  in  America. 

Tours  by  Automobile,  Four-Horse  Stage,  Launch, 
Horseback  or  Afoot  — $1  to  $5  Per  Day 

One  of  the  finest  as  well  as  the  most  novel  hotels  in  .\merica  has  just  been  com- 
pleted at  Glacier  Park  Station,  the  eastern  avteway  to  the  Park.  It  is  built 
entin-ly  of  huge  logs,  four  feet  in  diameter  and  forty  feet  long.  It  offers  accom- 
modations for  209  guests — every  room  is  electricdly  lighted  and  heated.  Has 
every  modern  feature  including  plunge  pool,  shower  baths,  sun  parlor,  huge  fire- 
places and  open  campfire  in  lounging  room.  Cuisine  and  service  of  the  highest 
order.  Bates — .-Vmerican  plan — $2  to  $5  per  day. 

Tours  by  automobile,  four-hor.se  stage,  launch  and  horseback,  also  camping 
and  walking  tours  w'ith  competent  guides — $1  to  $5  per  day.  The  famous  chain 
of  Swiss  Chalet  Camps  throughout  the  Park  provides  unrivalkxl  accoramo^lations 
at  the  end  of  each  day’s  journey.  Rates,  $.3  per  flay — Ain-.Tican  Plan. 

The  Blaekfcet  Indians,  whose  reservation  adjoins  the  Park,  are  a feature  of 
unusual  interest.  Visitors  to  the  Park  will  be  afforded  frequent  opportuni- 
ties to  be  present  at  their  tribal  ceremonies  and  danc“es. 

Novel  Aeroplane  Map  in  Colors 
and  Travel  Literature-  FREE 

A pust.nl  or  letter  will  briiiK  you  complete  (le>criptlve  litcr.ntiire,  fully 
illustratefl,  including;  .n  unique  aeropl.-ine  map  of  the  entire  Park,  all 
free.  An  interview  with  one  of  <mr  representatives  who  has  person- 
ally toured  the  Park  may  he  arronRed  for  upon  request  withuul  atiy 
ohligntion  on  your  part  whatever.  ^ Write  or  apply  to  any  C.  It.  A'  Q. 
or  Oreat  Northern  representative  for  full  infunnatiun  today. 

H.  A.  NOBLE,  General  Passenger  Agent 
Dept.  120  _ St.  Paul,  Minn. 


THE  MOTOR-CYCLE  OF  TO-DAY 

Some  of  the  Peculiar  Advantages  it  Offers 

BY  HAROLD  WHITING  SLAUSON 


T is  told  of  ,}in  Indian  tliat  when 
he  first  saw  a man  on  a bicycle, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  be  grunted: 
“ Ugh ! Heap  lazy  paleface — walk 
) sitting  down.”  What,  then,  would 
I the  same  Indian  think  to-day  could 
( he  sees  thousands  of  “ palefaces  ” 
I flying  over  the  country  on  these  two- 
^ wheeled  vehicles  at  a mile-a-minute 
clip  without  even  so  much  as  moving  their  feet — a 
sort  of  “ skating  sitting  down,”  as  it  were.  lie  would 
be  forced  to  admit  that,  in  this  instance  at  least, 
“ laziness  ” had  wrought  wonders  and  that  the  calmly 
seated  Vvhite  man  can  cover  more  ground  in  a day 
than  could  the  moat  fleet-footed  and  strenuously  in- 
clined Indian  runner  in  five. 

It  was  possibly  somewhat  the  same  attitude,  on 
the  part  of  the  “ palefaces  ” twelve  or  fourteen  years 
ago,  that  prevented  the  motor-cycle  from  jumping  into 
the  immediate  popularity  that  has  since  been  accorded 
it.  The  motor-cycle  was  introduced  during  the  height 
of  the  bicycle  craze,  and  to  substitute  a small  gasoline 
motor  for  foot  power  seemed  the  epitome  of  indolence. 
The  bicycle  was  used  as  much  as  a means  of  exercise 
as  of  locomotion,  and  to  make  it  self-propelling  was 
defeating  one  of  its  chief  ends.  About  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  first  automobiles  began  to  prove  themselves 
to  be  the  rich  man's  conveyance  of  the  future,  and 
these  started  the  demand  for  self-propelled  vehicles 
that  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  over  a quarter 
of  a million  motor-cycles  and  motor-cars  a year  for 
several  seasons. 

The  motor-cycle  does  not  require  the  whole  road, 
and  is  consequently  able  to  rush  along  where  many 
a hardy  automobile  may  fear  to  tread.  Many  a motor- 


One  machine  for  two,  useful  for  honeymoon  journeys 


ist  knows,  to  his  sorrow,  that  after  a heavy  rain  he 
must  drive  through  rather  than  over  the  average 
country  road.  Pedestrians  may  have  worn  a hard, 
smooth  pathway  along  the  roadside,  but  that  is  closed 
to  the  fifty-si.v-inch  wide  tread  of  the  automobile. 
Not  so  to  the  motor-cycle,  however;  that  can  travel 
along  a pathway  a foot  wide,  and  by  seeking  out  these 
byways  and  by  following  a smooth,  broad  ‘‘  rut  ” on 
one  side  or  the  other  practically  all 
roads  are  made  passable  to  this  sturdy 
two-wheeled  vehicle.  

It  may  be  said  that  these  advantages 
of  the  motor-cycle  are  obtained  at  the 
sacrifice  of  carrying  capacity  and  com- 
fort. At  the  expense  of  carrying  ca- 
pacity certainly,  for  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a two-wheeled  vehicle  of 
but  one-twentieth  the  weight  of  an 
average  automobile  would  possess  the 
room  for  the  passengers  and  equipment 
provided  in  a touring-car.  Space  for 
a suit-case,  together  with  accommoda- 
tions for  tools  and  the  necessary 
spare  parts,  will  be  found  on  every 
motor-cycle,  however,  and  consequently 
the  vehicle  is  adapted  for  extended 
touring. 

But  so  far  as  the  comfort  of  the  rider 
is  concerned  apj)earaucea  are  deceptive. 

The  seats  are  large,  well  shaped,  and 
provided  with  springs  that  absorb  the 
shocks  and  jars  of  road  travel.  The 
frames  themselves,  on  which  tin*  weight 
of  the  rider  and  power  plant  is  car- 
ried, are  designed  with  springs  at  both 
the  front  and  rear  portions,  and  rough 
roads  may  Ixi  traversed  with  no  more  in- 
convenience or  discomfort  than  attends 
a ride  over  the  same  course  in  a larg<‘ 
touring-car.  The  pedals  of  the  motor- 
cycle form  far  more  e(yffI?7)Wable  rests  "1 

‘tfi  l£ 


parent  at  first  thought, 
for  they  may  be  turned 
to  any  position  as  the 
muscles  become  tired  of 
inactivity.  Some  motor- 
cycles are  provided  with 
running-boards  or  a sort 
of  platform  below  the 
motor.  These  serve  as 
a supplementary  foot- 
rest on  which  the  driver 
may  place  his  feet 
when  they  tire  of  the 
pedals.  On  some  designs' 
the  running-hoards  re- 
place the  peilals  en- 
tirely, the  motor  being 
started  by  a small  hand- 
crank  and  the  brake  ap- 
plied from  the  handle- 
bars. These  features  of 
motor-cycle  design  and 
construction,  together 
with  many  others  which 
would  not  be  noticed  by 
the  casual  observer  of 
such  a vehicle,  unite  to 
make  motor-cycling  an 
e.xceedingly  comfortable 
recreation.' 

While  the  motor-cycle  may  be  considered  a “ one- 
man  ” affair,  it  is  not  without  its  social  possibilities. 
Tv'o  machines  may  travel  side  by  side,  or,  if  the  center 
of  the  road  be  smooth  as  well  as  the  sides,  three 
abreast  will  not  occupy  more  space  than  that  required 
by  the  ordinary  four- 
wheeled  vehicle.  The 
riders  will  then  be 
closer  together  than  are 
the  occupants  of  the 
front  seat  and  tonneau 
of  a touring-car,  and 
they  possess  the  further 
advantage  in  that  a 
turn  of  the  accelerator 
handle  will  enable  one 
to  draw  away  from  the 
rest  if  the  conversation 
becomes  monotonous. 

But  the  motor-cycle 
can  also  be  converted 
into  a two-passenger 
conveyance  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a seat  and  foot- 
rests at  the  rear.  This 
pillion  effect  is  much 
more  comfortable  than 
its  appearance  or  the 
position  of  its  occu- 
pants would  lead  one  to 
expect.  In  fact,  several 
couples  have  toured  for 
hundreds  of  miles  in 
this  manner.  But  for 
those  who  desire  more 
comfort  and  luxury  than 
it  is  possible  for  this 
rear  saddle  to  afford  an 
extra  wheel  may  be  at- 
tached to  the  rear  of  the  motor-cycle,  and  on  the  axle 
connecting  the  two  a comfortably  upholstered  wicker 
seat  having  a back  and  arms  may  be  placed.  This  seat 
is  similar  in  appearance  to  the  wheel-chairs  that  arc 
to  be  found  at  seaside  and  health  resorts,  and  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  a side  extension  of  the  motor- 
cycle the  attachment  is  known  as  a “ side  car.”  The 
extra  passenger  is  thus  brought  by  the  side  of  the  rider 


The  motor-cycle  bath  chair — a London  innovation 
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The  motor-cycle  squad  of  Cleveland’s  police  department 


and  a conversation  may  be  carried  on  as  easily  as 
though  both  were  seated  in  a runabout.  The  use  of 
this  attachment  is  limited,  of  course,  to  good  roads,  but 
as  the  seat  and  wheel  are  easily  removed  or  set  in  place 
the  utility  of  the  motor-cycle  for  touring  is  not  inter- 
fered with.  The  speed  of  the  motor-cycle  also  is  re- 
duced ^y  the  added  weight,  but  as  the  maximum  rate 
of  travel  that  can  be  attained  by  one  of  these  machines 
is  ordinarily  considerably  above  the  limit  of  safety 
the  rider  and  companion  can  cover  ground  “ plenty 
fast.” 

It  might  well  be  assumed  by  those  unfamiliar  with 
the  subject  that  the  speed,  capability,  and  power  pos- 
sessed by  the  average  motor-cycle  would  render  travel 
by  this  means  more  dangerous  than  bicycle-riding. 
VVith  the  exercise  of  due  care,  however,  a motor-cycle 
at  thirty  or  forty  miles  an  hour  is  no  more  dangerous 
to  ride  than  is  a bicycle  at  half  that  speed.  In  fact, 
it  is  probable  that  there  are  fewer  “ spills,”  on  the 
part  of  motor-cyclists,  than  ever  occurred  to  an  equal 
number  of  bicycle-riders.  In  the  first  place,  the  motor- 
cycle is  made  exceedingly  strong  to  withstand  the 
added  strain  due  to  the  increased  weight  and.  speed. 
Secondly,  it  is  provided  with  Increased  braking  sur- 
face and  extra  safety  equipment  to  compensate  for 
the  effect  of  the  added  momentum  caused  by  the  heavy 
mass  moving  at  high  speed.  The  engine  control  of 
most  motor-cycles  is  located  in  the  grips  of  the  handle- 
bars, while  the  brake  is  applied  by  a downward  pres- 
sure of  the  foot  on  the  rear  pedal.  Thus  to  start 
or  to  stop  almost  instantly  neither  the  hands  nor 
feet  need  be  removed,  and  the  machine  is  at  all  times 
under  perfect  control. 

The  third  reason  for  the  comparative  safety  at- 
tendant upon  high-speed  motor-cycling  is  one  that 
might  not  at  first  glance  appear  important,  and  yet 
it  is  in  reality  far-reaching  in  its  effects.  Every  one 
who  has  ever  ridden  a bicycle  realizes  how  much 
more  easily  he  could  retain  his  balance  when  he  w^as 
pedaling  fast  than  was  the  case  when  he  was  traveling 
at  a slow  rate  of  speed.  At  high  speeds  the  balance 
becomes  automatic,  and  the  machine  naturally  main- 
tains its  equilibrium  without  any  efl'ort  in  this  direc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  driv'er.  On  a motor-cycle  this 
effect  is  even  more  noticeable,  due  probably  to  the 
greater  weight  or  mass  in  motion.  Furthermore,  the 
engine,  magneto  or  batteries,  muffler,  and  other  parts 
are  placed  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
frame,  thus  giving  a low  center  of 
gravity  to  the  machine,  which  is  con- 
ducive to  stability.  Then,  too,  the 
tendency  of  the  heavy  motor-cycle, 
moving  at  a rapid  rate,  is  to  continue 
in  a straight  line  and  to  ignore  small 
obstructions  that  would  deflect  the 
lighter  bicycle  from  its  arrow-like 
course.  This  means  that  the  motor- 
cycle can  safely  traverse  rough  roads 
filled  with  ruts  that  would  throw  the 
rider  of  a bicycle. 

A motor-cycle  will  cost  from  $150  to 
$.300,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
motor  and  the  number  of  its  cylinders, 
and  other  equipment;  an  automobile 
capable  of  attaining  the  same  speed  as 
the  $150  motor-cycle  cannot  be  bought 
for  less  than  $800  or  $1,000.  A high- 
powered  automobile  will  travel  on  an 
average  ten  or  twelve  miles  on  a gallon 
of  gasoline;  a motor-cycle  can  cover 
as  much  as  one  hundred  miles  of 
ordinary  road  on  the  same  amount  of 
fuel. 

Because  of  the  low  initial  cost  of  the 
motor-cycle,  its  great  economy  of  gaso- 
line and  lubricating  oil.  and  the  small 
expense  for  tires,  the  operating  and 
overhead  ” charges  per  mile  are 
brought  down  to  so  small  a fraction  of 
cewrt|jtjlwi|t,  t^isfbpcflines  tlie  cheapest 
rm'of  {tAHspbTtatfdn  Vet  known. 
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Freaks  of  the  Tornado 

By  George  E.  Walsh 


The  Weather  Bureau  at  Washington 
has  been  collecting  statistics  and  facts 
about  cyclones  and  tornadoes  for  many 
years,  and  the  experts  have  succeetled 
in  securing  considerable,  valuable  data 
al>out  the  big  winds;  but.  after  all,  the 
freaks  of  the  storm  are  the  things  that 
give  it  special  interest,  and  if  all  these 
were  i)roperly  classified  some  remarkable 
reading  would  be  furnished.  Every  visi- 
tation of  a tornado  adds  to  this  valuable 
storehouse  of  queer  freaks. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  whirling 
wind  to  cut  a house  in  half,  demolishing 
one  side  and  leaving  the  other  undis- 
turbed. This  happened  in  an  Iowa  tor- 
nado, and  the  part  that  was  left  intact 
was  so  little  disturlml  that  the  clock 
on  the  mantel  continued  ticking  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  In  the  Texas 
town  of  iSherman,  which  was  visited  by 
a tornado  in  1806,  two  houses  were 
picked  up  and  carried  into  the  air,  where 
they  exploded.  Every  one  in  them  was 
severely  injured  except  a baby,  which  did 
not  receive  so  much  as  a scratch.  A 
man  milking  a cow  in  a shed  saw  the 
cow  and  shed  carried  up  in  the  air.  but 
he  was  not  so  much  as  touched.  Not  a 
drop  of  the  milk  in  his  pail  was  spilled 
or  disturbed. 

In  the  St.  Louis  tornado  of  the  same 
year  a carpet  in  the  parlor  of  one  house 
was  pulled  up  by  the  twister  and  carried 
away  a few  hundred  yards  without  so 
much  as  a rent  being  torn  in  it.  The 
tacks  had  been  pulled  up  as  neatly  as 
if  extracted  by  a careful  carpet-layer. 
In  another  house  the  l>ed-clothing  and 
mattress  were  lifted  from  the  l)ed,  and 
the  bedstead  was  left  intact.  A resident 
was  carried  through  the  roof  of  another 
house  with  the  betl  and  dropped  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  away  without  injury.  The 
mattress  saved  him  in  the  fall,  and  he 
picked  himself  up  in  a vacant  lot  to  dress 
without  knowing  exactly  what  had  hap- 
pened to  him. 

The  " twisters  ” liave  la^en  known  to 
pull  nails  out  of  shingles  and  then  go 
on  to  pick  up  a chimney  Inxlily  and  carry 
it  through  the  air.  In  Kansas  one  picked 
tip  a buggy  and  landed  it  in  the  branches 
of  a tree.  At  another  time  it  ripiied  the 
harness  complebdy  ofT  a horse  and  left 
horse,  buggy,  and  man  uninjured.  In 


Louisville,  in  1890,  a tornado  carried  the 
roof  oH'  a house  and  pulled  a child  from 
^he  mother’s  arms  and  carried  it  safely 
to  another  house  six  blocks  away. 

But  these  are  merely  among  the  harm- 
less freaks  of  the  big  wind.  There  are 
others  more  heartrending.  It  has  dis- 
membered Imman  beings,  tearing  arms 
and  legs  from  the  body,  and  twisted  the 
hair  of  women  into  ropes.  In  Kansas  it 
drove  a piece  of  scantling  six  inches 
square  through  the  body  of  a hog.  At 
another  time  it  blew  in  the  door  of  a 
farmer’s  house  and  carried  the  owner 
away  on  the  door,  to  drop  him  in  the 
brandies  of  a tree.  The  tornado  did  not 
hurt  him,  but  he  broke  his  neck  falling 
from  the  tree  to  the  ground.  No  one 
has  succeeded  in  measuring  the  full  force 
of  a tornado,  but  it  is  known  to  travel 
at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  miles  and 
more  an  hour. 

Tornadoes  are  e.xciting  more  general 
attention  than  formely  because  of  the 
greater  numlier  of  towms  and  villages 
located  in  tlie  tornado  belt.  Each  suc- 
cessive one  is  more  dangerous  than  its 
jiredecessors  because  it  is  apt  to  find 
more  human  material  to  destroy.  For- 
merly it  might  travel  half  the  length  of 
a continent  without  finding  anything  in 
its  path  to  destroy  except  grass,  trees, 
and  occasionally  the  crops  of  a solitary 
larnier.  To-day.  if  it  followed  the  same 
route,  it  might  pass  over  a ilozen  villages 
and  towns. 

The  only  thing  that  can  possibly  break 
the  force  of  a tornado  is  a range  of  moun- 
tains. It  may  create  wild  havoc  among 
the  trees  and  boulders  of  a mountain, 
but  it  cannot  carry  the  mountain  itself 
away.  It  will  uproot  giant  forest  trees, 
suck  the  water  from  wells  and  streams, 
twist  and  demon  ish  iron  bridges,  and 
carry  up  hou.ses,  but  the  mountains  are 
proof  against  the  mighty  force  of  the 
wind.  Until  we  know  how  to  control  the 
tornado  or  find  some  means  of  baffling 
it,  its  menacing  danger  must  always  tie 
a source  of  considerable  uneasiness  in 
tlie  great  plain  sections  of  the  country. 
But,  like  eartlnpmkes,  tlie  tornado  and 
cyclone  do  not  come  every  year,  and 
sometimes  they  defer  their  visit  for  a 
decade  or  so,  for  which  we  may  be  thank- 
ful. 


On  a day 
like  this 

C 

or  indoors 
like 


THE  GRAFLEX 

will  let  you  make  “snap  shots’’  fast  enough 
to*  get  clean  cut  outlines,  and  with  exposure 
enough  to  make  strong,  brilliant  prints. 


Outdoors  on  bright  days  you  can 
nuike  pictures  like  this  — ^ 

with  exposure  as  short  as  1-1 000th  of  a 
second,  if  you  wish.  And  there  is  no  un- 
certainty. You  don’t  have  to  guess  how 
far  you  are  from  the  subject,  as  there  is  no 
focusing  scale  on  the  Graffex.  Neither  is 
there  a “finder.”  With  the  Graflex  you 
see  the  image  right  side  up,  the  size  it  will 
appear  in  the  finished  picture,  up  lo  the 
instant  of  exposure.  ‘ 


FOLMER  A SCHWING  DIVISION 


Our  new  Gr.n»  Boole  (elU  *11  iJmuI  Gi.flex  Cunrr«, 


LA5TMAN  KODAK  CO. 


12  Caledonia  Avenue.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


A NEW  KIND  OF  DINOSAUR 

THE  NEW  SPECIES  OF  CRESTED  DINOSAUR,  RECENTLY  DISCOVERED  IN  ALBERTA 
AND  NOW  MOUNTED  IN  THE  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.  NEW  YORK.  IN 
LIFE  THIS  CREATURE  MEASURED  THIRTY-TWO  FEET  IN  LENGTH  AND  STOOD  SEVEN- 
TEEN FEET  HIGH 


Army  Eagles 

Eagi.es  lasted  only  from  180.5  to 
Waterloo.  Before  then  it  had  been  the 
custom  in  armies  to  carry  huge  unwieldy 
Mags  mounted  on  polc.s,  which,  while  they 
afforded  a rallying-point  for  their  corps, 
also  drew  the  enemy’s  fire.  It  remained 
for  Napoleon  to  revive  the  ancient  symbol 
of  the  Ciesars.  At  first  an  eagle  was  pre- 
sented to  every  battalion  of  infantry  and 
every  squadron  of  horse.  But  owing  to 
the  number  of  eagles  captured  this  al- 
lowance was  cut  down.  All  battalion 
eagles  were  withdrawn  and  one  eagle  was 
carried  by  each  regiment  of  foot  and 
cavalry.  In  1812  a still  further  reduc- 
tion was  made  and  in  some  cases  line 
regiments  were  ordered  to  leave  their 
eagles  in  their  arsenal.  The.se  standards 
^yere  also  taken  from  all  regiments  of 
light  cavalry  and  one  eagle  sufficed  oc- 
casionally for  an  infantrv  brigade*. 

The  (‘agle  itself  was'  eight  inches  in 
height  and  nine  inches  across  the  wings. 
It  stood  on  a brass  block  three,  inches 
•square  and  weighed  three  and  a half 
pounds. 

Modern  colors,  cumbrous  as  tliey  are. 
are  as  nothing  oompare*el  to  the  olel  ones! 
which  were  as  difficult  to  hide  as  the 
big  drum.  Thus  there  e\iste*el  a regular 


THE  BEST  Worm  LOZENeiES^ a 

BROWN  S VERMIFUGE  COMFITS.  25  exnts  a box.*- 


system  for  saving  eagles.  Sometimes, 
when  the  tide  ol  war  ran  ativersely,  they 
were  iinserewt'd  and  put  into  haversacks 
or  great-coat  pockets.  At  other  times 
the*y  were  buried,  thrown  into  ponds  or 
rivers,  broken  up.  hidden  in  hollow  trees, 
and,  most  liumiliating  of  all,  stuffed  into 
some  dead  horse,  to  be  hauled  out  sub- 
sequently. 


Hens  as  Barometers 


A POULTRY-RAISER  in  Bohemia  has  pro- 
duced curious  results  by  altering  and 
alternating  the  food  given  to  his  flwks. 

It  is  known  to  many  who  have  raised 
canaries  for  the  market  that  Cayenne 
pepper,  put  into  their  food,  results  in  a 
notable  difference  in  the  character  and 
shade  of  their  plumage,  giving  the 
feathers  a smoothness  and  reddish  tinge 
which  adds  very  much  to  the  sum  for 
which  the  birds  may  ordinarily  Ik*  sold. 
If  the  same  ingreilient  be  added  to  the 
diet,  especially  of  white  hens  which  have 
Ix'en  hat-hed  from  carefully  selected  eggs, 
their  feathers  become  jmle  rose,  and  they 
flush  to  a brilliant  red  when  the  weather 
is  damp  and  a storm  approaching.  These 
hens  thus  liecome  veritiible  barometers, 
ami  the  [irogreasion  of  color  from  jiale 
t(|bdlliant  is  so  exact  that  a scarlet  hen 


^ ..w'tain  prophecy  of  a storm  v 
uiy  be,  as  nUfCii  as  twelve  hours  dis 


IPeoplESLine 

Your  Vacation 

Whether  it  leads  you  from  or  to  New 
York  see  the  glories  of  the  historic 
Hudson  River  revealed  by  the  power- 
ful searchlights  of  the  palatial  steamers 
of  the  Hudson  Navigation  Company. 

This  fleet  of  stately  river  craft  in- 
cludes the 

C.  W.  Morse,  Adirondack, 
Trojan  and  Rensselaer 

and  the  latest  addition  the 

BERKSHIRE 

a floating  palace  of  luxury— 
the  largest  river  steamer  in 
the  world. 

Excellent  Cuisine  and  Music 

Write  lor  Illustr.ited  Booklet.  It  is  free. 
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The  Whittier  Inn 

Sea  Gate— New  York  Harbor 


An  Ideal  Hotel  Home 

for  Summer— Open  from 
May  to  November 

The  Inn  s situated  in  a private 
park  maintained  by  the  local  cottage 
community. 

Rooms  with  private  bath  and  porch. 

Rooms  are  available  in  nearby 
cottages  to  those  who  prefer  them, 
service  and  privileges  of  the  Inn  being 
the  same. 

Entire  cottages  (including  Hotel 
Service)  may  be  leas^  for  the  season. 

A clean  broad  beach  with  ample 
bathing  facilities.  Tennis,  baseball, 
rowing  and  sailing. 

Private  boat  service  to  and  from 
New  York  City.  Also  frequent  train 
service  to  Brooklyn. 

Telephone  Garage 

A Delightful  Place  —Jast  45  Minutes 
by  Private  Boat  from  New  York 
Rates  and  Booklet  Upon  Application 


IHE  WAYS  OF  THE  PLANETS 

By  Martha  Evans  Martin.  With  Illus- 
trations and  Charts.  Crown  8vo,  $1.S5  net. 
HARPER  & BROTHERS 


For  Liquor  and  Drug  Users 

scientific  treatment  which  has  cured  half  a 
million  in  the  past  thirty-three  years,  and  the  one 
treatment  which  has  stood  the  severe  test  of 
time.  Administered  by  medical  experts,  at  the 
Keeley  Institutes  only.  For.full  particulars  write 

To  the  Following  Keeley  Institutes : 


Hot  Sprines,  Ark. 
Atkinu.  I 
wi^ht.  III. 

Marion, 

•s  Moin«.  la. 

Crab  Orchard.  Ky. 


Portland.  Me. 
Onuiha.  Neb. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
BuIIalo.  N.  Y 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Dallas,  Tex 
Salt  Ijtke  (-_iiv.J,'ta 
Seattle.  W;^J|.  _ \ 
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The  Elephant  Plant 

When  the  school-boy  has  held  up  his 
right  hand  to  indicate  that  he  knows 
where  ivory  conies  from  lie  will  boldly 
declare  that  the  tusks  of  the  elephant 
and  the  walrus  supply  this  valuable  prod- 
uct. The  answer  is  correct  in  the  main 
— less  correct  nowadays  than  formerly. 
The  manufacturer  of  numerous  small 
articles  of  ivory  could  add  to  the  child’s 
fund  of  information. 

There  is  the  Phytelephas  macrocarpa. 
That  is  not  an  elephant,  but  a tree — a 
peculiar  frenns  of  palm.  The  word 
“ phytelephas  ” is  Greek  for  “ plant  ele- 
phant ” and  “ macrocarpa  ” means  “ large 
fruit.”  The  seeds  of  this  palm  harden 
sufficientlv  to  be  a substitute  for  the 
elephant’s  tusks;  hence  the  compliment 
implied  by  the  title,  elephant  plant. 

This  palm  grows  in  the  northern  part 
of  South  America  and  along  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  In  Panama  it  is  known  as 
the  anta.  The  Indians  along  the  Mag- 
dalena call  it  tagxia.  Pullijmnta  is  the 
Peruvian  term. 

The  fruit  grows  in  a cluster  of  six 
or  seven  drupes,  each  of  which  may  con- 
tain from  six  to  nine  seeds.  The  whole 
is  incased  in  a woody  substance  and  is 
larger  than  a cocoanut.  At  first  the 
seeds  contain  a colorless,  tasteless  fluid, 
which  soon  changes  to  the  milkiness  of 
cocoanut  milk  and  is  just  as  plea.sant  to 
drink.  It  is  albuminous  and  in  the 
course  of  the  season  hardens.  Where- 
upon it  is  ivory. 

Buttons,  decorative  tack-heads,  handles 
for  manicure  sets,  pegs  for  card  scoring- 
boards,  and  other  small  articles  of  turn- 
ery are  well  made  from  this  vegetable 
ivory,  and  there  is  now  a vast  qiiantitv 
of  it  on  the  market.  Even  England,  with 
India  at  her  buck  and  herds  of  those 
magnificent  l)easts  that  move  in  the  Dur- 
bars, has  recourse  to  the  palm  seeds  of 
Ecuador  to  replace  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful materials  known  to  the  artisanship 
of  man.  England  uses  vegetable  ivory  in 
quantity  more  than  three  times  that  of 
the  elephant  tusk.  The  United  States 
has  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
the  pro<luct.  The  total  yield  of  a season 
amounts,  at  the  present  time,  to  millions 
I of  pounds.  The  United  States,  England, 
and  Germany  are  the  greatest  consumers. 

Formerly  the  manufacturers  of  Ger- 
many bought  most  of  the  crop.  The  tariff 
of  1897  made  a direct  thrust  at  this 
German  industry  by  heavily  taxing  the 
buttons.  So  now  the  raw  material  comes 
direct  to  this  country.  In  1901  the  im- 
portation here  amounted  to  less  than 
$180,000.  The  present  annual  value  is 
over  a million  dollars. 

The  elephant  is  a valuable  animal.  He 
requires  too  much  room,  though,  for  the 
encroachments  of  modern  civilization. 
Vegetable  ivory  can  be  used  only  for 
small  articles  and  is  good  enough  for 
such  purpose.  At  that*the.  elephant  could 
not  undertake  to  supply  the  population 
of  the  world  with  ivory  buttons  and  pegs. 
Therefore,  welcome  the  elephant  plant. 


Causes  of  Mine  Catastrophes 


Many  mine  catastrophes  are  directly 
due  to  the  movement  of  the  earth,  shown 
in  the  tendency  of  the  ground  around  tin* 
pit  to  sink,  and  internally  by  the  droop 
in  the  vault  and  in  the  sides  of  the  mine, 
such  dislocations  are  due  not  only  to  the 
pressure  of  the  weight  of  the  ground,  but 
to  latent  pressure  resulting  from  internal 
motion  still  in  progress,  though  dating 
from  the  early  stages  of  the  earth. 

As  a consequence  of  its  cooling  aft<*r 
the  incandescent  state,  the  outer  crust 
of  the  earth  was  subject<*d  to  pressure 
which  is  still  existent,  as  is  shown  bv 
spontaneous  movements  of  the  rock 
masses.  In  some  quarries  where  the 
gneiss  is  very  hard,  even,  and  of  the  same 
quality  throughout,  the  ground  swells  in 
long  ridges  and  is  rent  asunder  with 
prodigious  noise.  All  the  rocks  are*  in  a 
state  of  compression  due  to  tin*  me- 
chanical actions  to  which  they  have  tK*en 
subjected.  Such  action  is  peculiarly  in- 
tense in  coal-mines  and  it  takes  effect 
not  only  upon  the  galleries,  where  it 
bends  the  pillars  and  the  sb-el  and 
crushes  the  masonry,  but  on  the  coal 
also,  which  it  softens  and  so  works  as 
to  release  the  gas  contained  in  it  under 
pressure  of  perhai>s  several  atmospheres. 
In  view  of*  taking  precautions  against 
such  action,  engineers  advise  an  allow- 
ance of  supplejiess  or  “ give  ” in  the  sup- 
ports of  the  mine. 


The  ground  pressure  is  responsible,  at 
least  in  part,  for  explosions  of  fire  damp. 
Continually  recurring  strong  ground 
pressure  mollifies  the  permeability  of  the 
strata,  creates  numerous  channels  in  the 
coal  masses,  and  makes  Issues  for  the 
gas.  In  some  cases  the  gas^Jdows  out 
of  the  coal  at  the  ex trem^ 1 iniTta-of  th» 
mine  rl»eatadles|^e<| 

of  gas  criisR  the  r(>ck.  ^ ' 
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HUNTER  BALTIMORE  RYE 

THE  AMERICAN  GENTLEMAN’S 
.WHISKEY 


The  Housewife 


A valuable  medium  for  adverti.sers,  cir- 
culation of  which  for  the  remaining 
month.s  of  1913  is  guaranteed  as  follows; 


July  - • 

August  - • 

September  • 
October 
November  * 


510.000  copies 

512.000  copies 

525.000  copies 

540.000  copies 

552.000  copies 


December  - 555,000  copies 

For  ad'vertising  rates  ami  detailed  informa- 
tion,  address 

The  A.  D.  PORTER  CO.,  Publishers 

I ^^30  Irving  Place,  New  York 


Hotel  Cumberland 

NEW  YORK,  Broadway  at  54th  Street 

Near  60th  St.  Sub- 
way Station,  and 
53d  Street  Elevated 


Near  Depots,  Shops 
and  Central  Park. 
New  and  Fireproof. 
Strictly  First  Class. 
Kates 

Ueasonable. 

$2.50  with  Bath 
and  sp. 

Ten  minutes  walk 
to  thirty  theatres. 


Excellent 
Kestaiirant. 
Prices  Moderate. 
Stud  for  Itook/el. 


HARRY  P.  STIMSON,  Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 
Only  New  York  Hotel  Window  Screened  Hiioughout 


SCIENTIFIC 
AUCTION  BRIDGE 


By  E.  V.  SHEPARD 


“ Kmckeubockek  Whist  Club. 

“ I have  rend  all  the  books  on  .\uction 
Hridgu.  E.  V.  Shepard’.s  t.s  the  be.st  of  them 
all.  I doubt  if  a Ix'tter  one  will  ever  be 
written.  Every  feature  of  the  game  i.s  di.s- 
eus.sed  in  a way  to  aitl  l>oth  Ix'ginner  and 
expert  player.  He  give.s  valuable  fact.s  con- 
eeming  the  game  which  have  never  before 
been  put  in  concrete  form.  No  other  writer 
ha.s  ever  delvetl  in  the  principles  of  the  game 
to  an  erpial  extent.  The  rt'sult.s  as  given 
through  his  simple  rules  arc  startlingly  clear. 
Every  player  should  own  a copy  of  this  work. 

“ .\lexandeh  L.  Robinson,  M.D., 
“ V iee^President.”  ' 

/6mo,  Flexible  Cloth,  $1  00  net 
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The  Electric  Eel 

Thebe  are  some-  fish  that  have  elec- 
tricity stored  up  in  their  muscular  fibers. 
There  are  several  species  of  electric  fish, 
and  they  have  effective  storage  batteries. 
Foremost  among  these  is  the  electric  ccl. 

Shocking  its  companions  with  tlie  mys- 
terious fluid  is  not,  with  this  creature, 
merely  an  occasional  performance  or  play- 
ful feat.  The  current  is  turned  on  when- 
ever necessary  to  kill  for  food  and  often 
beyond  that  necessity.  The  electric  eel 
is  very  fond  of  exercising  its  powers  and 
when  at  its  best  has  sulficient  of  the 
fluid  to  stun  a cow.  Fortunately,  the 
eel  does  not  live  where  our  cows  are 
plentiful. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  fish  that  have 
this  power  and  generally  they  c*aii  use 
it  at  will.  The  above-mentioned  electric 
eel  of  Brazil  is  the  most  proficient.  There 
is  a genus  of  American  catfish  that  al.so 
does  the  trick.  The  torpedo  ray  is  like- 
wise a performer,  though  not  with  so 
much  strength. 

Ihe  electric  eel  of  Brazil,  somewhat 
different  from  its  namesake  of  commerce, 
attains  a length  of  from  -five  to  six  feet. 
When  going  about  in  search  of  food  this 
eel,  big  as  it  is.  does  not  seek  to  over- 
power its  prey  with  brute  force,  but  mere- 
ly touches  the  un-suspecting  victim,  and 
electrocution  or  a stunning  effect  ensues. 
Being  somewhat  a gormandizer  and  six 
feet  long,  this  fishy  electrician  requires 
a hearty  meal;  so  it  w’rithes  about,  using 
a large  number  of  amfi^res  before  com- 
pleting its  repast.  But  tlie  eel  does  not 
stop  there.  Even  after  having  partaken 
of  an  elegant  sufficiency  it  continues  its 
way  in  jnire  excess  of  animal  spirits  and 
the  sheer  joy  of  killing,  disabling  more 
fish  than  it  can  cat. 

The  electric  catfish  and  the  torpedo 
ray  are  also  large  and  voracious.  The 
catfish  grows  to  be  more  than  four  feet 
long.  The  torpedo  that  sometimes  gets 
into  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  weighs  from  sixty  to  seventy-five 
pounds.  It  has  not  as  much  voltage  as 
the  eel,  frequently  having  to  cease  its 
batteries  for  rest  and  replenishment. 

The  apparatus  in  all  these  three  works 
on  the  principle  of  practical  electricity. 
There  are  a positive  and  a neptive  cur- 
rent. The  ])oint  of  contact  is  negative 
at  the  time  of  the  discharge.  The  organs 
of  electricity  are  modified  muscular  fillers 
and  nerve  connections.  The  motor  plates 
of  the  muscles  overlay  one  another  in  so- 
called  end  plates  to  which  the  nervous 
filaments  join.  The  opposite  sides  of 
the  branching  nerves  become  positive 
when  the  end  plates  are  negative  with 
a discharge.  The  electric  organs  of  the 
eel  are  in  the  lower  surface  of  the  tail. 
The  torjiedo’s  batteries  are  in  the  gill 
section.  The  fleshy  dorsal  fin  of  the 
catfish  contains  tlie  median  ism.  How 
the  mechanism  liecomes  charged  is  not 
known.  The  toriiedo  sends  its  current 
from  below  upward:  tlie  catfish  from  head 
to  tail,  the  eel  from  tail  to  head. 


The  Decay  of  Window  Glass 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  glass  is 
jiractically  immortal.  But  it  has  been 
demonstrated  tliat  glass  exjMised  to  the 
dements  will  decay  and  in  time  become 
so  rotten  tliat  it  is*  worthk*s8. 

W indow  glass  exposed  to  tliw  heat  and 
cold  and  varying  winds  will,  after  a num- 
ber of  years,  become  .so  brittle  that  it  can 
be  out  with  a jmir  of  shears,  it  is  said 
tliat  light  and  darkness  have  different 
dlects  on  glass  and  this  alternation  alone 
will  eaiise  it  to  lieeome  fragile  and  in 
time  worthless. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to.  remove  old 
windows  from  a building  without  break- 
ing many  of  the  )>anes  of  glass.  New 
glass  ean  be  handled  with  mudi  more 
carelessnc.ss. 

There  is  a certain  elasticity  to  new 
glass  that  leaves  glass  which  *has  faced 
the  weather  for  a numlier  of  years. 

.Street  fakers  who  travel’  throughout 
the  country  selling  scissors  will  secure 
a lot  of  old  window  glass  and  show  the 
crowds  how  wonderfully  their  .shears 
will  cut  by  dipjiing  off  strips  of  the 
glass  just  as  a person  would  cut  paper, 
when  in  fact  the  feat  is  due  to  the  fact 
the  glass  is  actually  rotten. 


Remembrance 

I WENT  back  to  a iilaci*  I knew 
When  I was  very,  very  small. 

Tin*  same  pale-yellow  ros«»s  grew 
Along  the  .same  old  wall. 

Each  thing  1 knew  was  in  its  place — 
The  well,  the  white  stones  by  the  road. 
'I'lic  1h)X  hedge  with  its  cobweb  lace. 

And  a small  spotted  toad. 

But  yet  it  all  seemed  small  and  still. 

,The  lmus(*|  iiself  Jiad  sliruiik,  I know. 
Aib^I  ItSilJi  ^JvIlviQ  ibegaii  to  fill. 


Our  Peripatetic  Secretary  of  State 

O Cuckoo!  shall  I call  thee  bird 
Or  but  a wandering  voice? 

—William  Wordsworth. 


ONCE  upon  ii  time,  not  so  very  long  ago, 
tlu*  Honorable  Jamks  E.  Maktink  was 
delivering  an  impassioned  oration  in  the 
Fourth  Ward  of  Jersey  City,  Wi*  forget 
what  it  was  about,  but  that  doesn’t  matter  any 
more  now  than  it  did  then.  The  point  is  that, 
while  speaking,  the  orator  strode  up  and  down 
the  platform,  flapping  his  coat-tails,  until  an 
auditor  of  Celtic  extraction  rose  and  said  with 
peculiar  positiveness,  “Jim,  if  you’re  going  to 
talk,  don’t  walk;  if  you’re  going  to  walk,  don’t 
talk.”  The  audience  applauded  the  suggestion  so 
heartily  that  the  orator,  after  giving  thanks, 
subsided  entirely,  somewhat  to  the  relief  of 
Governor  WitooRow  Wilsox,  who  was  awaiting 
his  turn  to  arouse  the  masses  against  the  bosses. 

But  it  was  all  a mistake  justly  attributable  to 
ignorance.  Mr.  Martixk’s  method  of  delivery  was 
fully  warranted  by  the  highest  classical  authority, 
lie  was  stamping  in  the  footsteps  of  Aristotle 
himself.  He  was  trj'ing  to  be  a Perijjatetic, 

To  those  unfamiliar  with  words  derived  from 
the  Greek  this  simple  designation  may  seem  ac- 
cusatory or  even  suggestive  of  some  unpleasant 
malady,  but  in  truth  of  course  it  is  highly  com- 
plimentary. Few  there  be  of  the  present  day  who 
could  pass  examination  for  admission  to  the  fa- 
mous School  of  Peripatetics  established  by  the 
great  teacher  of  ethics  and  exotics,  and  taught 
by  him  while  pacing  to  and  fro.  A boob  assuredly 
would  have  no  chance  at  all.  But  there  is  one 
luminous  American,  we  are  happy  to  record,  who 
would  stand  easily  at  the  head  of  the  class.  That 
man  is  “ the  Honorable,  the  Secretary  of  State,” 
as  he  was  designated  on  the  menu  of  Director- 
General  Joiix  Barrett’s  Pan-American  fe^st, 
given  the  other  evening  with  much  eclat  in  this 
wicked  city. 

We  can  only  approximate  the  measure  of 
Brother  Bryan’s  familiarity  with  the  lore  of  the 
ancient  philosophers.  There  have  been  times 
when  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  talked  less  if 
he  had  studied  more,  but  you  never  can  tell.  The 
effect  might  have  been  quite  the  contrary.  Genius 
of  the  tongue  is  like  a babbling  brook — un- 
restrained and  unrestrainable,  now  a mere  gurgle 
and  then  suddenly  become  a rushing  torrent. 
But  when  Plato  likened  Aristotle  to  a colt  that 
needs  the  bit  more  than  the  spur,  how  accurately 
he  depicted  what  Brother  Bryan  needs  and,  in- 
cidentally, what  he  seems  to  be  getting! 

Is  it  not  a fair  presumption,  moreover,  that  the 
(Jniaiinrn  was  a mere  i)recursor  of  the  Commoner? 
And  do  not  the  Cdlef/ories  of  the  Greek  master 
bear  a striking  similarity  to  the  Interrof/alories 
of  the  American  disciple,  especially  when  some 
one  he  doesn’t  like  promises  to  become  a candi- 
date? How  recently,  too.  has  Brother  Bryan 
exemplified  the  Aristotelian  doctrines  that  “virtue 
lies  between  the  extremes  of  self-indulgence  and 
asceticism,”  and  that  “every  change  from  poten- 
tiality to  actuality  is  accomplished  by  an  efficient 
cause  which  is  working  toward  an  end.  the  Final 
Cause”!  A true,  a qualified  Peripatetic,  indeed, 
is  the  Honorable,  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  in  that  sense  that  w'e  use 
the  adjective  in  the  title  of  this  dissertatior  The 
accepted  modem  meaning  of  the  word  is  far  more 
pertinent  to  the  case  in  point,  signifying  as  it 
<loes.  according  to  Mr.  NIi’Rray.  one  “ gouig  about 
or  from  place  to  phni/in  «^+iun;ct’’ouu^v|tUv<»me 
oceu])  Di§iti)^S5alli%^\J^4J’ \n’^ 


real  job.  In  view  of  the  constant  references  in 
the  papers  to  “ Acting  Secretary  ” This  or  That, 
no  less  than  of  his  generally  submissive  attitude, 
it  would  be  correct  enough,  we  suppose,  to  speak 
of  Mr.  Bryan  as  Passive  SecretaiT,',  but  on  the 
whole  we  like  Peripatetic  better,  and  will  let  it 
stand  at  that. 

Some  people  thought  it  strange  that  Brother 
Bryan  should  accept  an  appointment  which  im- 
plied the  manipulation  of  a second  violin.  Others 
were  surpris<'d  when  the  leader  of  the  orchestra 
offertnl  him  the  position.  But  those  were  uncom- 
prehending folk.  The  President,  be  assured,  had 
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(From  ihe  “ Vcir  York  American") 

We  reprint  this  picture  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Powers  solely  as 
a happy  illustration  of  the  accompanying  discourse.  Al- 
though intrinsically  a work  of  high  art,  it  is  not  a good 
likeness.  The  authorized  portrait  of  Mr.  Bryan  is  the 
one  of  him  in  a high  hat  drawn  by  Mr.  Budd  and  pub- 
lished recently  in  this  journal. 

his  reasons  for  keeping  the  great  commoiier  close 
to  his  elbow,  and  who  can  doubt  that  tlu'  iJioto- 
graph  which  the  Assistant  President  studied 
judicially  from  the  far  end  of  his  right  arm  was 
of  the  type  commonly  known  as  enlarged?  As  to 
Brother  Bry\n  himself,  siieeulation  respecting  his 
emotions  resolves  readily  into  credible  surmise. 
The  withering  effect  of  office-seeking  had  engen- 
dered a desire  for  oflSceholding.  And  the  place 
itself  was  alluring.  It  had  been  filled,  or  at  least 
occupied,  by  men  who  had  loomed  large  in  their 
day  and  generation.  If  he  be<‘ame  Secretary  of 
State,  he  could  <'ount  as  his  predeces.sors  Thomas 
Jefferson.  John  Marshall.  James  Madison,  John 
Qi  iNCY  Ai)\ms.  Henry  Glay.  ^Iartin  Van  Bi  ren. 
John  C.  Gm-hoi  \,  Daniei,  Webster,  Wh.liam  L. 
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Marcy,  Lewis  Ca.ss,  Jeremiah  Black,  William  H. 
Seward.  William  M.  Evart.s,  'I’iiomas  F.  Bayard, 
John  Sherman.  .Ioiin  Hay,  P’liiic  Boot,  and  so 
forth  and  so  on,  down  to  Philander  C.  Knox,  who 
could  have  done  as  well  as  moat  of  the  oth(*rs  but 
for  a temperamental  disaffection  with  application. 
A very  good  line  indeed  for  William  Jenninijs 
Bryan  to  join ! 

Then,  too,  tradition  had  accorded  much  au- 
thority, no  less  than  marked  distinction,  to  the 
high  office.  Suffice  it  to  remark  as  an  indication, 
without  recalling  the  achievements  of  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Root,  that  it  was 
Seward,  not  Lincoln,  who  purchased  Alaska; 
Blaine,  not  Harrison,  who  averted  a war;  and 
Olney,  not  Cleveland,  who  instigated  the  Vene- 
zuelan message 

True,  this  condition  could  hardly  maintain 
under  a chief  accustomed  to  confer  only  after 
having  decid(‘d.  hlven  though,  as  Ambassador 
Pace  with  shrewd  and  subsequently  demonstrates! 
foresight  remarked,  “ The  state  portfolio  the 
President  himstdf  must  hold  whenever  imiiortant 
foreign  questions  come  up,”  there  would  still  exist 
a vacuum  of  no  mean  size  to  be  filled.  The  simple 
fact,  moreover,  that  lack  of  authority  necessarily 
implies  absen<,*c  of  responsibility  was  not  to  be 
overlooked  by  a mind  accustomed  to  penetrate^  to 
last  consequences. 

So  it  all  came  about  naturally  and  politely,  and, 
after  having  won  official  recognition  of  the  in- 
alienable right  of  his  stomach  to  perform  the  deli- 
cate function  of  fermentation.  Brother  Bryan 
bought  a high  hat  and  began  to  make  personal 
acquaintance  with  red  tags.  Inevitably  much  fuss- 
ing ensued.  Our  neighbor,  the  Sun,  prophesied  the 
direct  calamities.  Marse  Henry  threw  up  his 
hands  and  said  divorce  proceedings  would  be  be- 
gun before  the  honeymoon  Avas  over.  Jealous  Re- 
publicans pretended  to  put  their  tongues  in  their 
cheeks  while  really  only  biting  them.  We  alone 
foresaw  the  perfect  harmony,  the,  congenial  team 
play,  which  has  ensued.  Like  the  famous  ship 
ujion  the  sea.  Brother  Bryan  soon  found  himself 
in  the  j)lace  to  which  he  was  shown  with  tactful 
solicitude.  He  went  to  sleep  a Democrat  and  awoke 
a Peripatetic. 

Since  then,  in  the  accurate  words  of  Mr. 
.\rrRRAY,  he  has  had  the  time  of  his  life  “ going 
about  or  from  jilace  to  place  in  conuei-tion  with 
some  occupation  or  calling.”  First  he  went  home 
to  lend  his  iiresence  to  a celebration  of  his  birth- 
day, a full  report  of  which  apjieariHl  in  the.se  <;ol- 
umns.  Then  he  made  a speech  or  two  about  the 
advantage  of  home  rule  to  the  Iri.sh.  Feeling  no 
1 articular  need  of  rest,  he  was  at  liberty  t()  regard 
the  fourth  commandment  as  an  unessential  part 
(»f  the  platform  and  took  a class  in  Sunday-.school. 
He  made  his  famous  trip  to  Galifomia  by  official 
direction  and  with  full  authority — to  ttflegrajih 
freely  to  Washington.  Then  he  let  the  Japanese 
ambassador  cool  his  lu'cls  while  he  went  to  Harris- 
burg and  <liscoursed  at  some  length  and  with 
great  fervor  uiion  the  inviolability  of  jiarty  idat- 
forms  which  declare  rigidly  for  a single  term  for 
Presidents. 

Last  week  he  came  over  to  this  city,  which  once 
he  considered  as  btdonging  to  his  enemic's,  and 
found  it  occupied  by  a multitude  of  friends. 
Never  in  his  life  has  Brotlu'r  Bi:yan  receive<l 
in  New  York  .«o  ‘-'©tijirt  j pal  frS’FTV*’  Jf^ecting 
as  tliat  which  ‘‘hccrciJ  his  iiciyit  at  tjie  big  Pan- 
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American  dinner  party.  And  he  made  good.  His 
speech  was  a masterpiece  of  diplomatic  utterance. 
One  could  not  fail  to  mark  the  pleasing  contrast 
of  his  true  and  tolerant  humor  with  the  barbed 
wit  and  dire  threats  uttered  but  a short  time  ago 
in  the  same  hall  by  bis  officially  superior  public 
servant. 

We  have  no  need  to  signify  the  value  which  we 
attach  to  the  President's  high  intelligence.  That 
it  cannot  be  overestimated  has  been  demonstrated 
over  and  over  again  since  he  took  up  his  duties 
at  the  White  House  and  the  Capitol.  But  in  no 
instance  has  he  shown  keener  intuition  than  by 
constituting  Brother  Bryan  his  medium  of  per- 
sonal communication  with  the  people.  John 
Bassett  Moore  can  struggle  with  law-books  and 
hunt  up  precedents  as  well  as  anybody;  nobody 
can  beat  Assistant  - President  House  at  putting 
candidates  into  their  proper  pens,  and  of  course 
there  is  but  one  fully  qualified  to  scold  an  ob- 
durate state;  but  when  it  comes  to  popularizing 
the  administration,  in  part  if  not  in  whole,  com- 
mend us  to  the  Honorable,  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

He  is  the  matchless  minute  - man  of  the  gov- 
ernment, ready  at  any  time  to  drop  his  grape- 
fruit or  jump  out  of  bed  to  answer  the  call  of 
duty.  He  has  traveled  twelve  thousand  miles  al- 
ready and  is  fresher  than  when  he  started.  We 
shouldn't  be  surprised  any  morning  to  read  that 
he  was  off  to  England  to  help  out  our  new  am- 
bassador in  addressing  labor  unions  and  other 
peace  societies. 

Meanwhile,  make  no  mistake.  Brother  Bryan 
is  growing  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen. 
He  is  getting  to  be  more  careful  every  day  of 
what  he  says,  and  he  is  doing  what  he  is  told 
with  extraordinary  skill  and  tactfulness.  If  any- 
thing should  happen  to  go  wrong — ^which  Heaven 
forbid! — he  will  still  be  able  to  present  a sad- 
dened face  with  a smiling  heart,  and  show  hands 
clean  as  a whistle  of  responsibility. 

A far-sighted  man  is  Brother  Bryan,  far  and 
clear,  with  one  eye  glued  by  direction  of  Aristotf-k 
upon  the  Final  Cause.  Wordsworth,  if  now 
living,  would  never  mistake  him  for  a mere 
cuckoo  or  “ but  a wandering  voice."  lie  is  in 
truth,  in  the  classical  language  of  the  poet,  a bird. 

Mr.  Bryan’s  New  York  Defenders 

Our  distinguished  neighbors,  the  Sun  and  the 
World,  so  seldom  agree  that  when  they  do  the 
happening  demands  attention.  Some  suspicious 
people  thought  they  detected  peculiar  significance 
in  what  Mr.  Bryan  said  at  Harrisburg— to  wit: 

A man  who  violates  a party  platfrom  and  bctrap 
his  party  and  the  people  is  a criminal  worse  than  the 
man  who  embezzles  money.  It  is  a settled  principle  of 
this  country  that  a platform  is  binding  upon  every 
man  that  runs  on  that  platform.  Some  men  violate 
platforms  because  they  say  they  cannot  violate  their 
conscience.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  have  a man  violate 
his  conscience.  No  man  should  violate  his  conscience, 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  he  should  violate  his 
party  platform.  It  means  that  his  conscience  should 
begin  to  jvork  before  he  is  elected,  and  not  afterward. 
If  after  election  he  cannot  violate  his  conscience  to 
keep  his  party  pledges,  he  should  resign  and  not  put 
his  conscience  above  the  conscience  of  his  constituents. 

Whereupon  the  Sun  declared  with  characteristic 
succinctness : 

It  is  unfair  to  poison  Mr.  Bryan’s  rare  presences 
in  Washington  by  malicious  or  ignorant  misinterpre- 
tations of  his  remarks  on  the  oratorical  circuit.  Be- 
cause he  insists  in  a Pennsylvania  speech  on  tlie 
sacred  and  indefeasible  obligation  of  a candidate  to 
stick  to  the  platform,  the  swallowers  of  flies  and  the 
utterers  of  calumny  are  sure  he  is  booming  himself  for 
the  1916  campaign,  girding  at  Mr.  Wilson  and  re- 
minding him  of  the  single-term  pledge  in  the  Balti- 
more platform. 

Whatever  Mr.  Bryan’s  hopes  and  ambitions,  it  is 
unjust  to  attribute  to  him  so  gross  a misunderstand- 
ing of  the  plain  language  and  purpose  of  the  Balti- 
more declaration  about  the  President’s  term  as  to 
imply  that  it  refers  or  can  refer  to  a second  term 
as  the  Constitution  now  stands,  and  binds  Mr.  Wilson 
to  a single  term. 

A constitutional  amendment  for  a single,  and  pre- 
sumably a longer,  term  is  what  Mr.  Wilson  is 
pledged  to.  Is  it  the  indiscreet  fanatical  friends  or 
the  equall}'  indiscreet  fanatical  enemies  of  Mr.  Bryan 
that  are  always  trying  to  make  trouble  between  him 
and  Mr.  WiLsioN? 

The  World,  because  of  Its  stronger  predisposi- 
tion in  favor  of  Mr.  Bryan,  approached  tlie  inter- 
esting subject  from  another  angle,  but  reached  the 
same  conclusion. 

Nevertheless,  the  mischief-makers  kec])  on  hint- 
ing. It  may  not  be  ami.ss,  therefore,  to  suggest 
that,  while  recognizing  the  earnest  efforts  of  our 
neighbors  in  his  behalf,  ISFr.  Bryan  consider  the 
propriety  of  making  his  position  quite  clear.  A 
very  few  words  woujd  suffice.  Doubtless  we  shall 
h(>ar  tlnun  soon  (if  p(Tluu4s  even_,^<liej;fc_  What! 
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Doing  Their  Duly 

Says  the  crabbed  old  Inter-Ocean  of  Chicago : 
When  last  heard  from  the  demand  for  the  free- 
trade  experiment,  so  far  as  the  administration  branch 
is  concerned,  stood: 


Wn,soN  (for  free  trade) 6,292,599 

Roosevelt  (against  free  trade) ..  .4,190,101 

Taft  (against  free  trade) 3,481,632 

7,671,733 


Majority  against  free  trade 1,370,134 


Nor  is  this  all.  Mr.  Wilson’s  vote  was  swelled  hy 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Republicans  driven  to  bis 
support  by  what  thev  regarded  as  the  worse  evil  im- 
penciing  in  the  thira-term  candidacy  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. So  out  of  a total  vote  of  over  15,000,000,  less 
than  six  million  demanded  both  Wilson  and  free 
trade. 

Fudge!  Neither  Mr.  Wilson  nor  the  Demo- 
cratic party  advocated  free  trade  or  anything  ap- 
proaching it.  They  stood  for  reduction  of  tariff 
duties  and  won,  and  are  now  fulfilling  their. pledge. 
That  is  all  there  is  of  it. 

Mr.  Redfield’s  Bugaboo 

It  has  been  the  immemorial  privilege  of  losers 
at  law  to  go  down  to  the  tavern  and  curse  out 
the  court.  Secretary  Redpield  seems  minded  to 
deny  this  venerable  relief  to  manufacturers  who 
think  themselves  injured  by  the  new  tariff  law. 
If  they  complain  that  the  new  law  has  so  reduced 
their  profits  that  they  must  reduce  wages  the 
government  is  ready,  Mr.  Redfield  says,  to  in- 
vestigate their  complaints  and  find  out  whether 
the  trouble  in  their  business  is  due  to  the  new 
tariff  or  to  other  causes,  such  as  bad  equipment, 
antiquated  methods,  poor  location,  or  lack  of 
capital.  Mr.  Redfield  says  .the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  the  machinery  for  making  these 
investigations  and  does  a good  job  when  it  under- 
takes one. 

A howl  has  arisen  from  the  organs  of  the  em- 
ploying class  at  this  suggestion.  It  is  dreadful,  to 
be  sure.  We  suppose  not  even  Mr.  Redfield  has 
the  hardihood  to  hint  that  the  government  will 
compel  manufacturers  to  keep  up  wages.  But  ha 
says  something  that  comes  pretty  near  it — to  wit: 

If  I grasp  the  public  mind  at  all  clearly  it  holds 
unfavorable  views  toward  reduction  of  wages  except 
under  direct  necessity.  It  would  not  approve  them 
for  the  sake  of  maintaining  profits,  least  of  all  as  a 
means  of  political  menace.  Furthermore,  there  is  a 
belief  that  the  reduction  of  wages  is  the  easy  resort 
of  the  inefficient  and  the  hall-mark  of  poor  manage- 
ment. 

I believe  this  to  be  so.  As  therefore  the  reduc- 
tion of  wages  has  direct  social  effects,  and  as  the 
public  has  the  right  to  efficiency  in  its  factory  serv- 
ants, the  d^artment  has  unaertaken  to  find  out 
whether  the  facts  do  or  do  not  justify  tlie  threatened 
reductions. 

Some  of  this  is  rather  gay  talk.  How  clearly 
does  Mr.  Redfield  grasp  the  public  mind?  Will 
it  insist  in  maintenance  of  wages  where  there 
are  no  profits?  Would  it  not  consider  that  the 
maintenance  of  wages  by  intervention  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  would  be  as  much  the 
easy  resort  of  inefficient  workers  as  the  high  tariff 
has  been  the  easy  resort  of  inefficient  employers? 
But  never  mind  the  answer.  All  Mr.  Redfield’s 
department  undertakes  to  do  is  to  find  out  whether 
facts  warrant  reductions. 

That  may  not  be  a bad  thing.  Nobody  but  ah 
expert  can  bring  a complaining  manufacturer  (of 
woolens,  eay)  to  book  and  find  out  if  he  is  really 
hurt  or  not,  or  how  much,  and  by  what.  And 
meanwhile  the  tariff  bill  is  not  passed  yet,  and  we 
can  afford  to  wait  till  Mr.  Redfield’s  activities 
are  subject  of  complaint  by  some  one  who  is  actu- 
ally pinched  before  we  take  them  seriously. 

The  Means  of  Republican  Revival 

It  will  not  do  to  dismiss  as  in  any  wise  negli- 
gible the  renewal  of  the  effort  to  reorganize  the  Re- 
publican party.  So  far  as  we  have  observed,  the 
attempts  to  belittle  the  recent  Chicago  conference 
to  that  end  have  come  from  men  thoroughly  com- 
mitted to  the  Bull  Moose  movement  and  were 
therefore  to  be  expected.  Even  if  we  grant  to 
these  gentlemen  entire  sincerity  in  the  conviction 
that  their  own  party  has  come  to  stay  and  that 
it  is  the  only  really  hopeful  rival  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  we  must  credit  them  with  the  sense 
to  perceive  that  any  strengthening  or  reuniting 
of  the  Republican  party  will  decidedly  impair 
their  pro.spects. 

Indeed,  the  vigorous  ridicule  from  Bull  Moose 
.‘sources  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  taking  quite 
seriously  the  enterprise  of  Governor  Hadlf.y  and 
Senators  Boh\h  and  Cummins  and  their  associates; 
if  it  were  really  laughable,  the  laughing  wouldn’t 
l)('  so  sfremioiis. 

But  there  are  otlier  roasou.s  to  take  it  seriously. 
The  men  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  have 
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weight  with  the  country,  and  they  are  the  kind  of 
Republicans  to  take  the  lead  in  this  matter,  be- 
cause they  have  most  in  common  with  those  who 
went  the  length  of  actual  rebellion.  They  have 
also,  we  think,  taken  a correct  view  of  the  general 
course  to  be  followed,  which  is,  roughly,  the 
elimination  by  a national  convention,  to  be  special- 
ly called,  of  those  practices  which  have  been  a real 
source  of  offense.  The  chief  of  these,  they  declare, 
have  been  the  rotten-borough  system  in  the  South, 
the  method  of  handling  contests  before  national 
conventions,  and  the  manipulation  of  caucuses  and 
conventions  in  the  states  in  the  choice  of  dele- 
gates. They  further  show  their  wisdom  by  in- 
sisting that  these  reforms  must  be  made  so  openly 
and  candidly  as  to  convince  the  people  that  they 
have  been  made  thoroughly  and  sincerely. 

The  Japanese  and  the  World 

It  is  easy  to  be  positive  on  the  question  Cali- 
fornia has  raised  about  the  ownership  of  her  lands 
by  aliens.  We  ourselves,  for  instance,  are  positive 
that  California  ought  not  to  be  precipitate;  that 
she  has  nothing  to  gain  by  hurry,  and  nothing  to 
lose — certainly  not  the  question  itself — by  going 
reasonably  slow. 

President  Eliot  and  others  are  quite  as  easily 
positive  that  there  is  no  hostile  animus  in  Japan, 
and  no  colonizing  purpose,  and  that  therefore  the 
Californians  have  discovered  a mare’s  nest.  Most 
Californians,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  be  equal- 
ly positive  that  they  are  up  against  something 
very  serious,  and  must  take  immediate  and  drastic 
action. 

We  defend  our  notion  by  agreeing  with  Presi- 
dent Eliot  and  the  peacemakers,  on  the  one  band, 
and  the  Californians,  on  the  other.  That  is  to  say, 
we  agree  that  Japan  doesn’t  want  trouble,  and 
we  also  agree  that  the  ownership  of  land  by 
Japanese  in  California  is  in  one  aspect  a very 
serious  matter. 

It  is  a serious  matter  because  the  relations  of 
the  Japanese  with  Occidental  peoples  — not  the 
relations  of  Japan  with  Occidental  nations — are 
a serious  matter,  and  a puzzling  one.  The  main 
thing  is  that  the  individual  Japanese,  in  his  rela- 
tions with  Americans  and  other  Europeans,  has 
not  yet  been  “placed.”  Some  of  us  are  too  ready 
to  treat  him  merely  as  an  Asiatic — which  he  re- 
sents. Many  of  us  distinguish  him  among  Asiatics, 
but  vaguely,  * and  not  to  his  satisfaction.  The 
truth  is,  we  haven’t  made  up  our  minds  how  to 
treat  him,  and  he  on  his  part  has  fully  made  up 
his  mind  to  be  treated  as  an  equal,  if  not  as  a 
superior. 

The  London  Times  shows  surprising  cognizance 
of  this  wider  aspect  of  the  trouble  in  California. 
It  sees  in  the  controversy  a world  question,  and 
wishes  it  might  be  avoided  altogether.  We  hardly 
sec  how  that  is  possible.  All  real  questions  must 
be  met  sooner  or  later.  But  why  sooner  rather 
than  later?  Why,  above  all,  this  year  rather 
than  next  year?  That  is  the  ground  of  our  dis- 
approval of  the  Californians’  course.  They  can 
give  interesting  reasons  for  taking  the  stand  they 
have  taken,  but  we  can  see  no  practical  reason — 
only  a political  reason,  from  the  Bull  Moose  point 
of  view — for  forcing  the  issue  immediately. 

The  incident  has  given  to  the  Theodore  Roose- 
velt of  to-day  an  opportunity  of  service  which  we 
still  like  to  think  that  a younger  Thfxidore  Roose- 
velt would  have  risen  to.  Publicly,  he  hasn’t 
risen  to  it.  If  he  hasn’t  done  something  or  other 
privately,  then  we  are  sorry  for  his  biographer. 

We  Think  WeU  of  Dr.  Abbott 

It  is  a pleasure  to  find  ourselves  for  once  in 
sympathy  with  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  He  has  been 
turned  down  by  the  American  Peace  Society  be- 
cause he  signed  the  appeal  of  the  Navy  League  for 
measures  looking  to  an  increase  of  efficiency  in  the 
American  navy. 

Dr.  Abbott’s  speech  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Con- 
ference is  not  the  source  or  explanation  of  our 
sympathy.  It  sounds  too  much  like  certain  many 
times  iterated  utterances  of  the  Contributing 
Editor.  We  should  have  liked  it  better  if  the 
venerable  doctor  had  stood  more  squarely  on  his 
own  feet. 

For  Dr.  Abbott  is  playing  the  man  in  this  mat- 
ter, all  past  gibes  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. The  navy  is  assailed  from  two  quarters.  It 
is  assailed  by  suc-h  Congressmen  as  are  willing  to 
weaken  it  in  order  to  pose  as  economists  and  to 
divert  the  moneys  spent  on  it  to  “ improvements  ’’ 
in  their  own  districts.  It  is  also  assailed  by  a 
number  of  excellent  people  who  apparently  believe 
that  it  will  promote  the  cause  of  peace  if  this  coun- 
try, although  it  maintains  a navy  and  expects  to 
maintain  one  indefinitely,  sets  an  example  of  naval 
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That  is  what  it  ooHH's  down  to.  Nobody,  so  far 
as  we  know,  proposes  to  dismantle  tlie  navy.  No- 
body even  proposes  the  up-to-date  equivalent  of 
Jefferson’s  gunboat  policy,  which  would  be,  we 
take  it,  a reliance  on  shore  batteries  and  sub- 
marines. We  are  to  go  on  having  a navy,  therefore, 
but  friends  of  peace  will  continue  to  object  to  every 
measure  and  every  appropriation  designed  to  make 
it  a strong  navy. 

This  attitude  is  so  fatuous  that  it  is  hard  to 
treat  it  one  bit  more  respectfully  than  the  merely 
political  and  selfish  behavior  of  Congressmen  who 
vote  against  the  navy  appropriation  bill  and  vote 
for  such  grab  bills  as  they  think  will  help  them  in 
their  own  districts.  Dr.  Abbott  is  right  in  op- 
posing both  these  insincerities. 

He  is  also  right  in  maintaining  that  in  the 
present  state  of  human  nature  and  of  international 
relations  the  United  States  should  have  a strong 
navy,  and  that  our  having  it  will  be  conducive 
to  the  world’s  peace  as  well  as  to  our  own  security. 

The  German  Emperor 

Emperor  William  of  Germany  has  reigned 
twenty-five  years.  He  has  worn  a military  costume 
almost  constantly.  Under  him  Germany  has  be- 
come the  first  military  power  in  the  world  and  has 
also  built  up  a fleet  second  only  to  Great  Britain’s. 
From  the  beginning  he  has  been  a source  of  rumors 
of  wars.  He  was  long  regarded  as  an  embodied 
threat  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  Some  of  us  can  still 
vividly  remember  our  own  and  the  world’s  appre- 
hensions when  he  dismissed  Bismarck  and  Punch 
printed  its  great  cartoon,  “ Dropping  the  Pilot.” 

Yet  here  is  an  address  to  the  Emperor,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  ac- 
cession, congratulating  him  on  his  work  as  a peace- 
maker and  a peace-keeper,  and  it  is  signed  by  the 
heads  of  practically  all  the  learned  and  benevolent 
societies  of  America!  Andrew  Carnegie’s  name  is 
there,  of  course;  but  so  is  William  A.  Dunning’s, 
of  the  American  Historical  Association,  and  others 
as  well  that  are  never  signed  without  reflection 
and  discrimination. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  a just  tribute.  There  are 
still  two  opinions  about  the  Emperor  in  Germany 
as  well  as  in  other  countries.  Whether  near  or 
far,  one  can  hear  quite  contradictory  accounts  of 
him.  But  does  anybody  anywhere  feel  about  him 
as  nearly  everybody  did  when  he  came,  a stripling, 
to  the  throne?  He  succeeded  a much-loved  Em- 
peror, his  father,  whose  reign  had  been  so  brief 
that  men  were  still  thinking  of  a still  better  loved 
Emperor,  his  grandfather.  The  qualities  of  that 
grandfather  — patience,  kindliness,  mild  good-na- 
ture— were  almost  the  opposite  of  his  own ; for  the 
young  man  was  self-assertive,  positive,  restless,  au- 
dacious. 

Yet  look  at  the  record!  The  old,  kind-hearted 
William  fought  in  rapid  succession  three  wars  that 
changed  the  face  of  Europe.  His  name  is  forever 
associated  with  the  humiliating  of  Denmark,  with 
the  overcoming  of  Austria,  with  the  complete  and 
awful  overwhelming  of  France.  The  young  Will- 
UM  has  never  actually  fought  at  all.  He  has  ag- 
grandized Germany  and  largely  in  military  fash- 
ion, but  his  hands  are  quite  bloodless. 

Of  course,  it  has  not  all  been  a matter  of  his 
choice  and  decision.  Mightier  forces  than  any  one 
personality  have  made  for  the  keeping  of  the  peace 
of  Europe.  But  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  here 
has  been  a mighty  personality,  imperially  un- 
leashed, and  that  it  has  made,  on  the  whole,  for 
peace.  It  has  made  for  more  than  that.  It  has 
made  for  every  form  of  culture:  for  music  and  the 
other  arts;  for  learning;-  for  all  manner  of  civ- 
ilized intercourse. 

William  II.  is  a great  emperor  and  a great 
German.  Extraordinary  as  it  sounds,  he  is  prob- 
ably the  greatest  German  of  our  time. 

Humors  of  Theology 

The  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  has  been 
considering  once  more  the  infant  clause  in  the 
Presbyterian  confession  of  faith  with  a view  to 
such  a change  in  it  as  to  improve  the  prospects 
after  death  of  infants  who  die  in  infancy.  We 
believe  the  “ confession  ” at  present  takes  a gloomy 
view  of  the  future  of  some  infants,  and  a good 
many  of  the  Presbyterians  would  like  to  brighten 
it.  But  it  takes  a three  - fourths  vote  of  the 
presbyteries  to  make  a change,  and  this  latest 
attempt  has  failed. 

The  right  way  to  amend  this  clause  about  in- 
fants is  to  run  a blue  pencil  through  the  whole 
of  it.  No  doubt  that  has  been  already  done  in 
the  minds  of  all  modem  peopla  There  are  a good 
many  details  that  are  much  better  left  to  the 
Almighty  to  deal  wiJ,bijyithout  suggesJtions  from 
muujflajw'  • th(>ol<|giar§.  TlHT?tdef  r iV^jdilii^iiifaiits 
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hands  it  must  be  the  infants  who  die  iii  infancy. 
There  must  surely  be  a ripple  of  chuckling  in  the 
Blessed  Beyond  over  the  labors  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  brethren  about  infant  damnation. 

The  Prisons  of  New  York 

Mr.  George  W.  Blake,  the  special  commissioner 
appointed  by  Governor  Sulzer  to  investigate  the 
prisons,  has  not  the  gift  of  making  a report  that 
carries  entire  conviction.  He  is  sensational  in 
his  use  of  language,  and  writes  too  much  like  a 
muck-raker  appealing  to  the  popular  ear.  When 
he  says  that  “ stories  of  torture  of  prisoners  in 
the  Middle  Ages  sound  like  descriptions  of  luxuries 
in  comparison  to  the  tales  told  me  of  the  lives  of 
some  prisoners  at  Sing  Sing,”  we  take  his  declara- 
tions with  a grain  of  salt. 

But  Mr.  Blake’s  defects  as  a reporter  should 
not  be  suffered  to  nullify  his  useful  labors  as  an 
investigator.  He  was  sent  to  investigate,  and  has 
reported  that  shocking  conditions  exist  both  at 
Auburn  and  Sing  Sing;  that  unfit  men  are  in 
charge  of  those  prisons;  that  gross  inhumanity 
occurs  there;  and  that,  especially  at  Sing  Sing, 
the  prison  buildings  are  unfit  and  inadequate  for 
their  purpose,  and  convicts  are  crowded  into  cells 
unfit  for  human  habitation  and  disastrous  to 
health. 

These  last  are  not  new  accusations.  They  are 
familiar.  Several  years  ago  Sing  Sing  was  con- 
demned as  a prison,  and  land  was  bought  and  work 
begun  to  make  a new  prison  elsewhere.  That  effort 
entirely  broke  down.  The  prison  site  first  chosen 
was  given  up  because  it  interfered  with  a park,  the 
site  substituted  was  found  to  be  unfit  after  a great 
deal  of  money  had  been  spent  on  it.  The  new 
prison  has  not  been  built,  and  Mr.  Blake’s  report 
of  men  confined  in  dark,  filthy  cells  dripping  with 
moisture  and  leaving  them  crippled  and  rheu- 
matic is  simply  what  was  to  be  expected  after  the 
disgraceful  failure  of  the  state  of  New  York  to 
do  its  manifest  duty  to  its  prisoners.  The  com- 
missioner says: 

The  worst  feature  of  the  prison  management  can- 
not be  discussed  in  any  public  document,  but  the 
subject  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
the  state  that  no  time  should  l)e  lost  in  submitting 
it  to  the  attention  of  men  eompetent  to  present  a 
method  of  bettering  a condition  that  breeds  disease 
of  the  mind  and  body  and  that  should  touch  the 
hearts  of  every  man  with  human  instincts. 

That  is  true  and  well  said.  Whatever  may  be 
the  defects  of  Mr.  Blake’s  reports,  we  believe 
that  there  are  facts  behind  them  that  fairly  scream 
for  attention.  There  is  other  testimony  besides 
his  of  the  unsatisfactory  management  of  the  Au- 
burn prison.  Prison  management  is  difficult.  It 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  wise,  merciful,  and  very 
able  men;  experts  chosen  for  their  humanity  and 
intelligence  and  willing  to  spend  themselves  in 
the  service  of  humanity.  Such  men  can  be  had 
if  the  conditions  of  their  service  are  such  as  to  give 
them  a fair  chance  to  do  their  work.  The  prisons 
should  be  entirely  separated  from  politics;  quite 
as  much  so,  indeed,  as  the  hospitals.  The  man- 
agement of  them  offers  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  government.  Governor  Sulzer  seems 
to  be  in  earnest  in  this  work  of  prison  reform, 
and  we  hope  his  commissioner’s  report  may  have 
due  effect. 

Make  Good  Goods  Again 

If  any  manufacturers  are  driven  out  of  their 
present  business  by  tariff  changes,  may  there  not 
bo  an  opening  for  some  of  them  in  making  better 
lines  of  goods  than  the  market  now  affords? 

For  example,  the  plumbers  say  that  all  current 
plumbing  pipes  are  bad:  that  whereas  they  used 
to  be  made  of  iron  and  last  in  use  for  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  now  they  are  made  of  steel  and 
rust  out  much  sooner.  We  merely  repeat  about 
them  what  we  hear,  but  that  is  that  there  are  no 
good  steel  or  iron  plumbing  pipes  in  the  market 
and  that  house-builders  who  want  good  pipes  are 
advised  to  use  brass. 

Does  it  not  seem  as  though  there  was  a living 
for  somebody  in  making  honest  old-fashioned  iron 
plumbing  pipes? 

And  consider  nails.  Anybody  that  has  shingled 
a house  within  ten  years  knows  that  wire  shingle 
nails  don’t  last  as  well  by  a great  deal  as  the  old 
iron  cut  shingle  nails.  The  bright  wire  nails  rust 
out  with  lamentable  speed  and  the  shhigles  get 
loose  and  roofs  leak.  But  it  seems  that  there  are 
no  old-fashioned  iron  shingle  nails  to  be  had.  They 
are  no  longer  made.  Won’t  somebody  make  some? 

So  as  to  tin.  They  tell  us  there  is  no  good  tin 
made  in  this  country;  that  the  McKinley -bill  tin 
that  we  get  is  made  on  thin  sheets  of  steel  (not 
iron)  and  not  tinned  thick  enough,  and  the  whole 
l)t’oduc;t  is  flimsy  and  has  no  wear  in  it. 


Won’t  somebody  who  is  out  of  a job  please  make 
some  good  old-fashioned  tin?  Also  some  good 
old  - fashioned  bicycle  tires.  Also  various  other 
articles,  of  which  we  can  get  a list  from  various 
experienced  croakers  and  laudatores  iemporia 
acii: 


Newspapers  as  Public  Utilities 

There  is,  or  very  lately  was,  before  the  legisla- 
ture of  Colorado  a resolution  for  an  amendment 
of  the  constitution  of  the  state,  which  runs  as 
follows : 

Every  newspaper  printed,  published,  and  circulate<l 
in  the  state  of  Colorado  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
public  utility.  The  business  of  printing,  publishing, 
or  circulating  such  newspaper  in  the  state  of  Colo- 
rado is  hereby  declared  to  be  a public  service  and 
affected  with  a public  interest.  All  persons,  associa- 
tions of  persons,  co-partnerships,  joint  stock  com- 
panies, and  corporations  engaged  in  printing,  publish- 
ing, or  circulating  such  newspaper  or  newspapers  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  engaged  in  a public  service  and 
affect^  with  a public  interest. 

The  amendment  proceeds  to  declare  that  news- 
papers, thus  certified  to  be  public  utilities,  shall 
“ be  subject  to  all  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Colorado 
relating  to  the  regulation  or  control  of  public 
utilities.” 

This  is  an  interesting  amendment.  We  take 
it  that  our  brethren  of  the  press  will  not  approve 
it.  One  of  them,  the  Syracuse  Herald,  denounces 
it  as  a naked  attempt  to  muzzle  the  press,  and 
asserts  that  the  newspaper  business  is  no  more  a 
public  utility  than  a department  store  or  an  iron 
foundry.  Perhaps  not,  but  how  long  will  depart- 
ment stores  and  iron  foundries  escape  classifica- 
tion as  public  utilities?  Our  brethren  of  the  press 
may  as  well  make  up  their  minds  that  if  business 
in  general  is  to  be  conducted  under  close  govern- 
mental supervision;  if,  for  example,  as  Secretary 
Kedfield  says,  “the  public  has  the  right  to  ef- 
ficiency in  its  factory  servants,”  their  business 
will  not  long  escape  the  cummon  lot.  If  there 
are  to  be  laws  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  in  all 
employments,  and  the  wages  paid,  and  the  age 
and  sex  of  employees,  and  the  proper  projiortion 
of  profits  that  may  be  paid  as  dividends,  make  sure 
that  the  newspapers  and  also  the  magazines  will 
also  have  governmental  medicine  offered  them,  and 
will  have  to  take  it. 

Even  now  they  do  not  give  entire  satisfaction. 
There  is  Candidate  Bird,  of  Massachusetts,  ap- 
pealing from  time  to  time  for  something  to  com- 
pel the  papers  to  print  the  political  truth  as  he 
sees  it,  and  there  is  pretty  much  everybc»dy  else 
of  opinion  that  they  could  improve  the  paix'rs 
mightily  if  they  had  a chance. 

The  liberties  of  all  of  us  are  a common  proj)- 
erty.  The  freedom  of  the  press  will  be  preserved 
only  so  long  as  the  general  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual is  preserved.  If  government  is  going  to 
assume  the  responsibility  for  the  right  manage- 
ment of  general  business,  it  will  manage  the  new's- 
papers  and  all  the  periodicals,  too.  It  will;  sure 
pop! 


Women  Never  So  Interesting 

Representative  J.  Thomas  Heflin,  of  Alabama, 
announces  that  “thinking  men  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  agitation  in  behalf  of  votes  for 
women  is  one  of  the  gravest  perils  menacing  the 
welfare  of  the  country  to-day.” 

He  thinks  so,  does  he?  But  at  least  he  will 
admit  that  it  has  set  men  to  thinking  more  than 
ever  about  women,  and  their  part  in  life,  and  the 
conditions  of  their  activity. 

Whatever  any  one  thinks  about  the  expediency 
or  inexpediency  of  votes  for  women,  he  must 
admit  the  great  gain  of  women  as  a subject  of 
thought.  And  that  is  an  excellent  thing  and  due 
to  the  prevailing  agitation. 

Women  were  never  so  interesting  as  they  are 
to-day.  Every  woman  has  come  to  be  a social 
problem  to  every  thinking  man.  He  keeps  ask- 
ing himself  what  is  the  matter  with  her;  what 
should  and  what  can  be  done  for  her;  which  kind 
of  woman  is  the  right  kind,  whether  the  indus- 
trial life  for  women  has  been  overdone  of  late, 
or  needs  further  development;  whether  marriage 
as  it  stands  is  a fair  deal,  and  if  not  how  to  im- 
prove it. 

That  is  a good  result  o^  disturbance.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Heflin  and  other  flabbergasted  statesmen 
will  come  to  the  conclusion  after  a while  that  tlu' 
matter  with  women  is  that  the  men  have  neglect4‘d 
their  job,  and  are  not  goo<l  enough  nor  wise  nor 
able  enough  to  appease  the  contemi)orar:s'  woimm. 
And  then  maybe  Mr.  Heflin  and  his  friends  will 
try  to  brace  up  and  be  better  nicji.  If  enough  of 
them  should  suece(f|li.-t|ja^|nj’jfrfijt-|Ciirc  all  the  <lis- 
tiirbancc. 
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The  Craft  of  the  Artist 

There  is  a threatening  divergence  of  opinion  afloat 
in  these  days  as  to  tlie  mission  of  the  artist.  It  is 
charged  that  editors  and  publishers  have  altered  their 
positions  in  the  last  half-century  from  that  of  the 
middleman  to  that  of  the  dictator,  and  that  they  are 
sufficiently  in  league  with  the  wider  circles  of  the 
reading  public  to  believe  that  merit  is  measured  by 
sales.  The  creed  of  the  artist  diverges  entirely 
fiom  that  of  the  dictator.  John  Jay  Chapman 
has  stated  it  thus : “ One  of  the  psychological 

secrets  of  art  is  for  a man  to  write  to  please 
himself — only  so  can  he  please  the  world.”  John 
Galsworthy  says:  It  is  not  cant  to  say  that 

the  only  things  vital  in  drama,  as  in  every  art,  are 
achieved  when  the  maker  has  fixed  his  soul  on  the 
making  of  a thing  that  shall  seem  fine  to  himself”; 
and  again:  ‘‘The  plays  which  tickle  the  great  public 
hardly  ever  last  a decade,  and  the  plays  which  do  not 
tickle  them  occasionally  last  for  centuries.”  A volume 
of  miscellaneous  poems  was  published  in  this  country 
within  the  year,  which  was  an  attempt  to  gather  to- 
gether the  best  product  of  American  versemakers  of 
the  day.  “ Poems  fired  with  the  Time-spirit,”  said  the 
editor,  were  chosen  in  preference  to  technical  perfec- 
tion. And  indeed  the  “Time-spirit”  was  conspicuous 
in  the  most  modern  and  fashionable  bad  English. 
Words  such  as  “yearnful”  (sic.^),  “mechanized,” 
“uplift,”  “civilization”  (oddly  enough  an  intrinsical- 
ly uiipoetic  word;  while  “multitudinous,”  which  is 
of  the  same  length  owing  to  stress  and  consonant 
sounds,  is  a most  poetic  word!),  “heaven  made  by 
hand,”  “glimpsed,”  etc.  (oh,  the  unpardonable  vul- 
garity of  glimpsing  and  sensing!),  abounded. 

Now  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  no  human  being 
who  can  tell  a poem  from  an  elephant  will  ever  refer 
to  that  volume  twice  unless  the  poets  therein  included 
do  so.  The  spirit  of  it  is  inartistic.  They  are  verses 
made  to  suit  an  editor  with  a theory,  and  they  are  as 
ugly  a collection  of  verses  as  could  well  be  found.  As 
against  this  there  was  published  in  Oxford  in  1881 
a small  volume  of  verses  called  Love-in-Idleness,  by 
three  friends.  The  book  was  published  anonymously 
and  the  verses  were  many  of  them  occasional.  One 
poem  was  written  to  accompany  a basket  of  forget- 
me-not  plants,  gathered  at  Bablock-Hythe,  to  be 
planted  in  the  garden  of  a girl  on  her  nineteenth 
birthday.  Some  of  the  poems  were  farewell  verses  to 
friends;  some  commemorated  the  authors’  adventures 
among  the  Greek  lyrists  and  modern  composers.  No 
“ Time-spirit  ” was  considered.  The  first  edition  was 
hardly  too  large  for  the  friends  of  the  authors  and 
such  copies  of  that  edition  as  are  still  extant  are  pro- 
foundly treasured.  Ten  years  later  the  demand  for  the 
volume  was  so  insistent  that  the  authors  were  obliged 
to  bring  out  a new  edition  called  Love’s  Looking- 
Glass,  signed  by  John  Mackail,  Canon  11.  C.  Beech- 
ing, and  J.  B.  B.  Nichols.  The  volume  is  alive  to-day 
in  new  editions,  in  continual  quotation,  and  the  demand 
for  it  does  not  decrease.  It  serves  no  Time-spirit;  it 
was  not  made  to  order,  nor  fashioned  to  suit  anything 
but  the  spirits  of  the  three  young  gentlemen  who  made 
the  poems  for  their  own  delight.  The  same  truth  is, 
in  a measure,  proven  by  a tiny  volume  published 
twenty  years  ago  and  called  Vagabondia  by  Richard 
Hovey  and  Buss  Cabmen.  Never  was  a volume  of 
verse  more  the  spontaneous  ebullition  of  young  spirits 
and  less  directed  at  a public.  We  doubt  if  either  poet 
has  ever  produced  more  lasting  work. 

Even  in  writing  that  is  reminiscent  there  is  the 
difference  between  the  joyous  and  natural  choice  of  a 
model  and  the  constrained  and  forced  aping  of  an- 
other’s popularity.  Michael  Angelo  said  long  ago: 

“ One  who  walks  after  another  man  will  never  go 
before  him;  and  one  who  is  not  able  to  do  well  by  his 
own  wit  will  not  be  able  to  profit  by  the  wits  of 
others.”  And  yet  we  are  interested  and  delighted  when 
we  find  the  tracks  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  Pater, 
and  of  Jeffries  in  RoBERr  Louis  Stevenson.  It  is 
the  echo  of  adulation,  sent  back  out  of  the  sheer 
joy  of  discovery.  How  greatly  different  from  cer- 
tain labored  modern  imitations  of  Poe  and  Brown- 
ing. 

*■  Art,”  said  Rodin  to  hi.s  recent  interviewer,  “ is 
contemplation.  It  is  the  joy  the  spirit  takes  in  pene- 
trating Nature  and  divining  agaiti  the  spirit  which 
animates  her.  It  is  the  joy  of  the  iiitelligeiice  that 
has  a clear  vision  of  the  universe;  recreating  it  and 
illuminating  it  with  consciousness.  Art  is  tlie  most 
suldime  mission  of  man.”  And  all  artists  agree  tliat 
art  is  joy  and  is  undictated  personal  choice  of  ])roduc- 
tion,  and  that  as  soon  as  art  is  made  to  meet  a 
popular  dcjnand.  or  is  fashioned  aft«'r  tin*  dictates  of 
any  arbiter  whatsoever,  it  ceases  to  Is*  art  and  l)e- 
coines  a mere  perislialile  article  of  commerce.  Fancy 
what  would  havi  enuisgcd  if  Uodin  !i«d  made  Iiis 
“Penscur.”  to  fi,t  tlnJordera-TJi  t nw*i«:lii™l ! 
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“ You  will  please,  sir,  do  u»  a figure  of  the  thinker. 
Said  figure  shall  be  somewhat  above  natural  size  and 
shall  be  in  modern  garb  to  suit  the  Time-spirit.  It 
shall  represent  an  up-to-date  gentleman  in  a frock- 
coat,  with  a fashionable  cut  of  trousers.  Thought 
may  be  indicated  by  a furrowed  brow  jind  grave  ex- 
pression, and  kindly  see  that  the  left  hand  is  slightly 
extended  as  in  expostulation.” 

Would  we  ever  have  had  the  bent,  nude,  muscular 
figure,  rude  and  primitive,  with  toes  stronVy  grasping 
the  rock  from  which  he  is  hewn;  the  mouth  and  chin 
half  covered  by  the  huge  hand;  the  upper  lip  pro- 
truding; the  eyes  lost  under  the  beetling  brows;  the 
whole  body  absorbed  in  gazed  wonderment  at  the 
strange  and  harrowing  work  of  consciousness?  But 
the  value  of  art  is  that  it  is  life-communicating.  It 
differs  from  the  machine-made  product  which  eases  us 
from  thought  and  diverts  us  'from  fact  and  reality, 
deadening  our  living  energies.  The  test  of  a work 
of  art  is:  doi-s  it  heighten  consciousness?  Art  is  not 
clever,  not  sua\e.  not  timely,  not  immediate  in  its 
appeal,  except  to  the  great  initiates. 

There  used  to  be  in  Paris  in  a private  collection  a 
canvas  of  a young,  nude  girl  by  Picasso.  She  is 
caught  in  profile,  standing  up  and  looking  straight 
before  her.  The  drawing  bends  to  no  conventions  of 
l)eautiful  form,  and  yet  the  figure  has  in  it  life, 
motion,  tenderness,  wistfulness,  youth.  It  sets  one  in 
tune  with  the  spring  and  the  dawn  of  life.  It  is  a 
picture  to  set  one  singing  or  rhyming,  and  yet  we  are 
quite  sure  that  precisians  in  art  would  have  none  of  it. 

No  one  can  read  the  letters  of  Van  Gogh  without 
realizing  at  least  that  he  was. obeying  the  first  in- 
stinct of  the  artist.  He  was  expressing  himself,  and 
that  with  passionate  joy.  He  was  enduring  poverty, 
loneliness,  isolation,  and  the  final  madness  which  was 
the  punishment  of  his  audacity’,  to  embody  his  per- 
sonal vision.  “Emphasize  the  ^personal  note,”  urged 
Henry  James  in  his  youth;  and  did  it,  and  took 
poverty  and  delayed  appreciation  as  his  portion,  along 
with  George  MERianTii  and  Swinburne  and  other 
great  writers. 

There  are  various  approaches  to  life;  the  way  of 
religion;  of  action;  of  commerce;  of  art.  No  one  of 
these  can  dictate  the  path  of  the  other.  Not  only  can 
religion  not  undertake  to  show '.the  artist  which  way 
to  turn,  or  art  tell  commerce  of  the  main  chance,  but 
the  arti-st  in  one  kind  cannot  dictate  to  the  artist  in 
another.  Buonarroti  could  not  add  to  the  wistful 
grace  of  a Raphael  Madonna,  nor  could  the  Urbinite 
teach  Angelo  aught  of  demonic  ^strength  or  terribilito! 
Angelo’s  marbles  could  not  have  fitted  into  the  smiling 
landscapes  or  open  sky  spaces  of  Pebuoino.  They  be- 
longed as  they  were  set  against  ‘rough,  bare  rocks,  like 
the  Carrara  quarries. 

A great  man  when  he  sees  an  art  that  surpasses 
comprehension,  because  it  is  w’ide  of  tradition,  puts 
his  finger  to  his  lips  and  keeiis  silence.  The  empty- 
headed  are  the  glib  dictators  of  ready  judgments. 
Very  many  years  ago  when  Dr.  William  James  saw 
for  the  first  time  a collection  of  futurist  paintings  in 
Paris,  he  said;  “I  have  never  seen  anything  like  this 
before!  It  is  strange  and  inimical  to  me.  But  these 
are  serious  men.  They  would  not  waste  their 
time.  They  must  mean  something,  though  I can’t 
understand.”  His  utterance  was  that  of  the  wise 
man. 

But  the  artist  with  a new  thing  to  say  or  a new 
and  faithful  mode  of  saying  it  must  be  of  an  inde- 
pendence unthinkable!  He  must  be  able  to  live  alone 
gaily;  to  live  on  a crust  and  water;  to  take  only  such 
rewards  as  are  thrust  at  him,  for  he  cannot  afford  to 
seek.  He  must  be  celibate  and  drag  no  others  into  his 
dilemma.  And  he  must  work  for  tlie  joy  of  the 
working. 

When  some  one  reproached  Mighaei.  Angelo  for  hav- 
ing no  wife  and  no  children,  he  said:  “I  have  too 
much  of  a wife  already  in  this  Art  of  mine.  She  has 
always  kept  me  struggling.  My  children  will  be  the 
works  I have  left  behind  mo.  Even  though  they  be 
worth  naught,  I shall  live  awhile  in  them.  Woe  to 
Lorenzo  Giuiierti  if  he  had  not  made  the  gat<'8  of 
San  Giovanni!  His  children  have  sold  the  sub- 
stances that  he  left.  The  gates  are  still  in  their 
places.” 

It  was  l>efore  these  gates  that  he  used  to  stand  in 
Florence,  calling  them  the  “Gates  of  Paradise.”  For 
the  artist  has  his  rewards,  though  they  are  not  the 
rewards  of  commerce,  or  religion,  or  average  material 
life.  His  rowRrds  are  spiritual,  and  his  joy  in 
contemplating  beauty  is  perhaps  one  of  the  k(*enest 
joys  of  living,  excelled  only  by  the  joy  of  creative 
effort.  Nor  is  the  artist,  even  when  poor,  despised 
and  rejeett'd  of  men,  to  be  pitied,  having  joys  the 
average  cannot  know.  For  art — as  the  greatest  artist 
living  says,  “is  the  smile  of  the  soul  playing  upon  its 
surroundings,”  L.  C.  W. 


Correspondence 

MR.  HEARST’S  DISAFFECTION 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sir, — Your  leader  of  April  26th  is  certainly  most 
t:mcly.  ifany  of  its  statements  must  win  general 
assent.  That  Mr.  Hearst’s  “declaration  of  war”  on 
the  administration  was  "inevitable”  is  one  of  them; 
tliat  he  is  a “mighty  force”  in  the  country  is  perhaps 
anothi'r. 

Ihit  you  know  what  happens  when  a mightv  force 
meets  an  irresistible  obsta<-lc!  Some  types  of  force. 

t) 


and  men,  are  irreconcilable,  and  their  antagonism 
inevitable.  Is  it  necessary  here  to  specify  a prominent 
ofiicial  who.se  ideals  and  methods  are  entirely  at  vari- 
ance with  those  of  the  distinguished  journalist  al- 
luded to? 

And  when  such  variance  exists  can  said  official  be 
jxpected  to  pay  much  heed  to  “ fair  ” suggestions  of 
the  journalist?  I emphasize  fair  because  this  ques- 
tion of  fairness  is  the  second  one  I wish  to  make,  or 
at  least  suggest,  in  this  slight  analysis  of  two  con- 
flicting characters  and  sets  of  motives. 

Of  course  it  may  be  politic  for  a President  to  pay 
heed  to  every  “ influential  man,”  but,  again,  it  may 
not.  It  proves  best  sometimes  to  ignore  certain  in- 
fluential men,  sometimes  even  to  defy  them. 

To  repeat,  and  sum  up,  we  have  under  considera- 
tion opposite  types  of  character,  very  fair  and  open 
methods  and  yellow-journal  methods.  Van  we  expect 
these  to  have  much  in  common,  or  much  real  use  for 
one  another?  I am,  sir, 

C.  J.  Wood. 


THE  ILLITERACY  TEST 

United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  to,  1913. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sib, — In  to-day’s  issue  is  a letter  opposed  to  the 
illiteracy  test.  The  writer  says  the  test  is  “unde- 
sirable,” and,  admitting  that  additional  restrictive 
legislation  is  needed,  concludes  that  the  test  needed 
is  rather  one  of  “ character  ” than  of  ignorance  and 
lack  of  intelligence. 

When  this  same  criticism  and  suggestion  was  made  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  Senator  John  Sharp  Williams 
replied:  “-My  friend  says  there  ought  to  be  ‘ a quali- 
fication of  character  but  not  of  intelligence.  Oh,  would 
to  God  there  was  some  way  whereby  qualification  for 
character  could  lie  defined  and  established!  But,  how 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  could  anybody  write  into 
a statute  a qualification  of  character?  This  bill  (the 
Dillingham  Immigration  Commission  bill)  does  not, 
because  it  cannot;  but  this  bill  does  assume,  every- 
thing else  being  equal,  that  a man’s  capacity  for  go^ 
is  incri;a.sed  by  information  and  knowledge,  out  of 
which  may  grow  wisdom,  and  that  his  capacity  for 
evil  is  not  lessened  by  his  ignorance.  You  can  approxi- 
mate a qualification  of  character  by  making  a quali- 
fication of  information,  but  you  Cannot  reach  it.  The 
wisest  man  in  the  world  may  be  the  meanest,  and  some 
of  the  best  men  in  the  world  may  be  very  ignorant, 
but,  as  a rule,  everything  else  being  equal,  a man  is  a 
better  man  for  every  ounce  of  additional  information 
and  knowledge  he  possesses. 

“ I have  heard  much  about  this  thing  of  admitting 
or  refusing  to  admit  men  ‘ on  their  character  ’ and 
not  on  their  information.  If  any  man  is  wise  enough 
to  tell  me  how  to  prescribe  a character  test,  then,  in 
my  opinion,  he  is  a wiser  man — mere  man — than  ever 
lived  on  the  surface  of  this  earth.  ‘ The  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace’  or  of 
character  is  a thing  I defy  any  legislator  to  write  into 
a statute,  and  when  you  "go  lieyond  that  and  want  to 
write  ‘ the  inward  and  spiritual  grac'e  ’ or  character 
itself,  there  is  nobody  in  the  world  who  can  write  it 
except  God.  and  He  has  been  too  merciful  to  mankind 
thus  far  to  do  it.” 

Tlic  Congressional  Immigration  Commission  specially 
created  in  1907  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  the 
illiteracy  test  reported  recently  recommending  the  test 
as  “ the  most  feasible  single  method.”  Eight  of  the 
nine  distinguished  members  of  that  investigating  body, 
which  reported  forty-two  volumes  of  five  hundred 
pages  eacn,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  illiteracy 
test  would  cut  doM'n  the  number  of  undesirables,  im- 
prove the  quality,  promote  the  assimilation  of  immi- 
grants by  excluding  the  less  a.ssiinilable  and  assimila- 
tive, and"  otherwise  better  immigration  conditions.  It 
must  be  true  that  a rudimentarv  education  better  fits 
for  earning  a living  and  participating  in  our  affairs, 
else  our  whole  public-school  system  is  all  wrong.  We 
compel  our  own  native-born  to  attend  school,  and  why 
should  we  not  expect  as  much  of  adult  aliens  coming 
here?  It  is  not  jiroposed  as  a test  to  exclude  criminals, 
for  there  ought  to  lie  other  tests  that  would  debar  the 
educated  criminals,  but  that  it  would  1m?  effective  in 
that  direction  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  over  one-fifth 
of  all  the  foreign-born  inmates  of  our  prisons  are 
illiterati?.  We  have  enough  of  our  own  i^orant  and 
illiterate  for  the  irresponsible  agitators,  now  perform- 
ing in  New  .Tersey,  New  York,  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
corrupt  bosses  to  work  upon  and  that  are  such  a fertile 
field  for  such,  without  importing  more. 

I am,  sir, 

John  D.  Mason. 


MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 

.rXORlAN,  MiCB. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sir, — 111  your  issiu*  of  April  26th  I note  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  appeared  before  Congress  in  persona 
grata.  Judging  by  some  of  the  criticisms  of  the 
President.  1 was  led  to  think  that  statement  was  at 
least  open  to  question.  On  second  thought,  wasn’t  it 
propria  persona  that  he  appeareil  in? 

I am,  sir, 

.Stuart  H.  Perry. 


SENATOR  LEWIS 

Galesburg,  III.,  April  it,  1913. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sir. — In  your  last  issue,  in  the  editorial  entitled 
“.Senator  Lewi.s.”  you  say:  “He  was  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Illinois  in  1908.” 

The  Hon.  -Adlai  Ewing  .Stevenson  was  Democratic 
candidate  in  1008.  He  beat  Colonel  Davis  in  the 
primaries. 

When  Colonel  Lewis  was  Corporate  Counsel  of  Chi- 
cago h(*  won  f<ir  the  city  in  the  United  States  .Supreme 
Court  suits  terininatiiig  the  “ ninety-nine-year  street- 
car frai  chisc”  ainj  other  long-term  franchises. 

1 frCf  William  Adcock. 

PENN  STATE 


OUR  ANGEL  OF  PEACE 


PENN  STATE 


“A  PUBLIC  SOUL” 

Speech  Delivered  to  Members  of  the  Trust  Company  Section  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  May  8,  1913 


May  14.  lou- 

('OI.ONKL  CkoKOK  HaKVKV, 

Franklin  Square, 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Coiatnei,  Harvey, — I had  hoped  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  calling  upon  you  at  your  office  before 
this,  to  express  tny  thanks,  as  well  as  my  sincere 
congratulations,  upon  the  remarkable  address  you  de- 
livered at  the  Trust  Company  banquet  last  Thursday 
evening.  On  all  sides,  both 'that  evening  and  since, 
I have  heard  universal  commendation  of  your  address, 
and  particularly  of  that  portion  which  referred  to 
the  late  John  Pierpoint  Morgan,  and  although  part 
of  your  speech  appeared  in  the  public  press  on  the 
morning  following  the  banquet,  I have  had  so  many 
requests  for  printed  copies  of  your  address  in  full, 
from  bankers  residing  in  many  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  who  were  not  present  at  the  dinner,  as 
well  as  from  many  of  those  who  were  there,  that  J 
strongly  urge  you  to  print  your  address  in  full  in  the 
next  issue  of  Harper’s  Weekly,  in  order  that  these  re- 
quests may  be  supplied  through  this  medium. 

I desire  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  the 
sincere  appreciation  of  my  associates  and  myself  as 
having  been  favored  by  you  as  our  principal  speaker 
on  the  occasion  of  our  annual  banquet,  and  remain, 
>vith  kindest  regards. 

Yours  very  cordially. 

Wm.  C*.  Poii.lon, 

President. 


IT  would  be  uhljecoming  in  me  as  your  guest  to  pass 
criticism  upon  the  Committee  which  arranged  the 
s|>ccch-making  for  this  occasion.  Nor  could  I do 
so  in  good  faith  in  view'  of  the  quite  obvious  ex- 
cellence of  the  judgment  manifested  at  least  in  part. 
Hut  I do  feel  impelled  by  a sense  of  duty  to  inform 
those  of  you  who  haven’t  been  in  New’  York  long  that 
the  triumvirate  chosen  to  address  you  to-night  is 
neither  typical  nor  ad^uate.  It  has  become  our  cus- 
tom upon  occasions  like  this  to  expect  and  to  accept 
with  due  humility  general  admonition  from  afar. 

Every  statesman  who  comes  to  this  town  nowradays 
from  as  far  west  as  Rahway  feels  it  to  be  not  only 
his  privilege,  but  his  most  distinct  obligation,  to 
“warn”  New  Y'ork.  He  calls  it  bearding  the. lion  in 
his  den.  That  is  the  way  he  invariably  begins.'  It 
is  a good  way,  too,  because  he  thus  avoids  wounding 
the  sensibilities  of  our  traditional  tiger  and  at  the 
same  time  conveys  to  the  folks  at  home  a sense  of  his 
own  dauntless  spirit.  He  really  has  no  need  to  mani- 
fest either  courage  or  defiance.  We  never  think  of 
hurting  such  an  one.  We  never  even  indicate  disap- 
proval of  our  own  chastisement.  We  simply  sit  and 
listen,  and  when  it  is  over  w'e  return  placidly  to  our 
homes  and  yawn  ourselves  to  sleep.  In  other  words, 
wo  here  have  become  so  used  to  being  reprimanded 
that  scolding  has  become  noticeable  only  by  its  ab- 


sence. 

And  W'e  never  complain.  What’s  the  use?  We  know 
we  are  bad  and  we  know  that  those  who  chide  us 
and  the  communities  from  which  they  hail  are  good. 
Else,  of  course,  they  would  not  l>e  so  presumptuous 
as  to  mark  the  distinction  to  our  faces.  So  we  take 
our  medicine  in  halls  like  this  about  twice  a week,  on 
the  average,  during  the  speaking  season,  and  we  ask 
no  questions  that  we  may  hear  no  lies. 

But  what  does  the  .statesman  from  west  of  Rahway 
warn  us  about?  Ah,  gentlemen,  tliat  we  never  know. 
He  never  tells.  Mind  you,  he  never  threatens.  Al- 
ways he  speaks  in  sorrow  rather  than  in  anger.  Usu- 
ally, being  himself  broad-minded  and  worldly-wise,  he 
disavows  personal  responsibility  for  his  utterances. 
He  merely  reflects  the  opinions  of  others — the  “great 
mass”  of  others  who  live  at  a distance  and  think 
loudly.  He  deprecates  the  tendency  among  his  fel- 
lows. It  gives  him  a pain.  But  there  it  is.  It  exists. 
And  what  can  he  as  a patriot  and  a statesman  do  ex- 
cept to  admonish  us  who  are  of  the  inferior  flesh  and 
not  of  the  sui^erior  spirit? 

Our  latest  inonitoiy  visitor  was  our  worthy  Vice- 
rresident.  He  had  come  almost  directly  from  his 
|ilace  of  nativity,  Columbia  City,  Indiana,  which  rests 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Eel.  His  purpose  was 
to  inaugurate  a four-year  period  of  perfect  silence. 
He  did  it  admirably.  Tiie  aching  void  was  filled  to 
overllowing.  As  a l)emo<-rat.  I was  proud.  I had  to 
1h>.  \Ve  are  in  power.  At  least,  some  of  us  are.  And 
the  occurrenc<‘  is  sudiciently  rare  to  make  gratification 
obligatory.  So  it  was  some  oc*casion.  We  were  all 
from  Missouri  that  night.  We  wanted  to  know.  And 
we  found  out. 

True,  some  of  the  things  we  learned  were  not  en- 
tirely new.  The  fact,  for  examph',  that  inheritances 
can  be  regulated  by  law  was  not  startling  as  a <lis- 
covery.  We  knew  that,  liefore  the  Wabash  was  chris- 
tened, to  say  nothing  of  the  river  Eel.  Why.  it  is  not 
necessary  to  W'ait  till  a man  dies  to  take  his  i)roperty. 
That  can  be  done  while living,  with  f|ll  sanction 
of  lajwr^  ^Pj^^^iere 
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ciple or  perhaps  of  morals  involveil.  but  there  is  no 
legal  difficulty  under  our  form,  of  government.  It  is 
simply  a nuitter  of  votes.  So  if  we  are  going  to  in- 
augurate a policy  of  confiscation  at  all,  or  suggest 
one  in  the  guise  of  a warning,  why  not,  in  the  trench- 
ant language  of  the  prairies,  go  the  whole  hog?  Sure- 
ly the  proposal  would  be  no  less  popular  than  Mr. 
Marshall  declares  his  to  be.  And  if  there  be  nothing 
in  usage  sanctioned  since  the  days  of  Solon  the  pro- 
ceeding would  be  equally  unobjectionable.  When  you 
once  admit  that  might  makes  right  there  is  no  end 
of  opportunity. 

Obviously  to  Mr.  Marshall’s  mind  there  are  but  two 
distinct  classes  of  humankind.  One  be  depicts  as  the 
“ thpughtless  rich.”  The  other  presumably  is  the 
thoughtful  poor.  Patiently  one  inquires,  What  is  the 
Itasis  of  the  assumption  that  the  successful  are  in- 
capable of  reason  and  that  the  unprosperous  are  full 
of  wisdom?  Whence  spring  tangible  evidences?  From 
intelligence  and  thrift  or  from  obtuseiiess  and  sloth? 
Do  attained  results  possess  no  meaning?  Is  achieve- 
ment barren  of  credit?  Does  failure  evolve  philosophy? 
Are  those  whom  Mr.  Marshall  describes  as  the  “ have 
note  ” necessarily  imbued  by  an  inexorable  law  of 
Nature  with  a sagacity  withheld  from  those  who  have 
that  w’hich  they  have  earned  , or  inherited?  Mr. 
Marshall  does. uot  say.  Po^ibly- he  has  not  themght. 

What  he  does  know  is  that  the  number  of  those 
who  have  large  fortunes  is  much  smaller  than  of  those 
who  have  small  fortunes  or  none  at  all.  But  there  is 
nothing  new  in  that.  It  always  has  been.  It  probably 
always  will  be.  The  question  he  raises  is,  how  much 
ought  one  to  be  permitted  to  possess,  or,  rather,  to 
bestow  upon  his  descendants?  All  he  can  earn  in  the 
one  case,  all  he  has  in  the  other,  has  been  and  still 
is  the  answer  of  ages  of  experiment  and  experience. 
But  Mr,  Marshall  finds  that  this  idea  is  now  held  only 
by  backward  or  inward  looking  men.  The  great  mass 
of  those  who  wish  to  go  forward,  presumably  into 
affluence,  feel  differently.  Precisely  where  the  line 
should  be  drawn  he  finds  uncertain.  But  seven  men, 
not  of  the  East,  surely,  but  nevertheless  men  “of 
judgment,”  with  whom  Mr.  Marshall  has  conversed, 
are  convinced  that  $100,000  is  the  proper  amount  and 
Mr.  Marshall  seems  to  coincide,  reluctantly,  of  course, 
but  firmly. 

But  why  $100,000?  Why  not  $10,000?  The  number 
of  those  who  are  not  able  to  bequeath  $10,000  is  in- 
finitely larger  than  of  those  who  have  more?  Why,  if 
we  are  willing  to  embark  upon . confiscation  at  all, 
should  we  restrict  our  activities?  And  would  we,  if 
once  started  upon  the  road?  Did  this  point,  I wonder, 
arise  in  the  minds  of  the  seven  men  of  judgment? 
And  if  so,  could, their  opinion  possibly  have  been  made 
to  conform  to  their  means?  Even  Mr.  Marshall  will 
have  to  admit  that,  so  long  as  natures  continue  to  be 
hiunan,  there  almost  invariably  comes  a time  of  limit 
when  one  feels  that  the  Golden  Rule  does  not  apply 
to  his  particular  case.  And  it  is  then  that  he  resorts 
to  what  Mr.  Marshall  designates  as  the  reprehensible 
practice  of  employing  a lawyer. 

But  what  does  Mr,  Marshall  want  us  six  millions  of 
thoughtless  rich  in  New  York  to  do?  Wherein  have 
we  so  erred  of  late  as  to  deserve  rebuke  or  require 
a warning?  Were  we  in  hjs  view  looking  backward 
when  we  gave  to  him  as  a candidate  a plurality  of 
two  hundred  thousand?  Was  our  legislature  at  fault 
when  it  approved  a constitutional  amendment  provid- 
ing for  a federal  income  tax?  Did  that  action,  which 
imposes  one- tenth  of  the  entire  burden  directly  upon 
the  residents  of  the  Empire  State,  evidence  churlish- 
ness or  avarice?  Was  New  York  out  of  step  with 
what  Mr.  Marshall  regards  as  progress  when  it  de- 
clared for  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by 
popular  vote?  Surely  in  none  of  these  things  can  he 
find  occasion  for  rebuke. 

Why,  then,  the  warning?  What  is  the  iniquitous 
attitude  or  proceeding  which  Mr.  Marshall  views  w’ith 
such  apprehension  that  he  perceived  the  need  and 
duty  of  official  admonition?  Unfortunately,  w’e  are 
obliged  to  make  our  ow'ii  deductions  because  he  sub- 
mits no  specifications.  In  a general  w’ay  he  seems 
to  have  concluded  that  the  people  of  this  community 
are  opposing  or  are  preparing  to  antagoiii/.e  the 
policies  of  the  Democratic  dispensation.  But  how 
can  that  be  when  the  representatives  whom  they 
sent  to  Congress  are  acting  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
leaders  of  their  party?  Perhaps  it  is  the  tariff. 
Truly  this  is  the  greatest  manufacturing  city  in  the 
Union,  and  surely  if  any  industries  are  imperiled  by 
reduction  in  duties  they  are  those  of  this  vicinity. 
But  where  are  the  signs  of  opposition?  Public  jour- 
nals are  eonunonly  recognized  as  the  spokesmen  of 
their  eoinmuiiities.  Can  Mr.  Marshall  point  to  a 
single  New  York  news|)aper,  independent.  Democratic. 
Progressive,  or  R«‘puhliean,  that  is  denouncing  the 
Underw'ood  bill?  On  the  contrary,  each  and  every  one 
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has  insisted  steadfastly  since  the  day  of  election  that 
the  policy  decreed  by  the  people  must  be  made  ef- 
fectual, and  practically  no  adverse  criticism  has  been 
passed  upon  the  measure  now  pending.  The  sole  com- 
ment has  been  the  natural  one,  “ If  ’twere  done,  ’twere 
w'ell  done  quickly.”  Surely  no  exception  can  be  taken 
to  that. 

You  must  admit,  gentlemen,  that  even  to  those  of 
us  who  pretend  we  should  like  to  do  what  is  right  it 
is  all  very  bewildering.  But  I think  I have  the  solu- 
tion. That  is  why  I take  care  to  refer  to  our  recent 
guest  as  Mr.  Marshall  and  not  as  the  Vice-President. 
'I  doubt  if  he  quite  realizes  yet  that  he  has  been 
elected.  So,  naturally,  he  keeps  on  campaigning. 
Then,  too,  I know  Mr.  Marshall  and  value  the  record 
he  made  as  a level-headed,  courageous  Governor.  The 
trouble  with  him  seems  to  be  that,  like  Mr.  Bryan 
in  former  days,  he  must  needs  talk  occasionally 
through  a cocked  hat.  He  is  like  what  w’e  used  to 
call  in  New  England  a fine  door-yard  horse — one  that 
prances  up  to  the  stoop  in  the  greatest  style  imaginable 
and  starts  off  with  the  highest  of  steps,  but  as  soon 
as  he  turns  the  corner  drops  bead  and  tail  and  settles 
down  to  a good  steady  gait. 

So  there  is  no  need  to  worry.  Experience,  gentle- 
men, is  quite  as  good  a schoolmaster  as  a — well,  as  a 
Vice-President,  anyway.  And  I am  confident  that  it  is 
only  a question  of  time  when  Mr.  Marshall  w'ill  dis- 
cover that  the  chief  menace  to  our  country  to-day 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  activities  of  the  predatory 
rich  as  in  incitement  of  the  predatory  poor. 

Do  not  suspect,  gentlemen,  that  I am  venturing  to 
chide  or  even  to  reply  to  Mr.  Marshall.  I am  only 
trying  to  indicate  the  causes  which  impelled  somewhat 
injudicious  remarks  from  a truly  worthy  man.  VVe 
cherish  no  resentments  here.  We  haven’t  the  time. 
But  we  cannot  accept  his  suggestion  that  we  wear 
masks  when  we  visit  the  East  Side.  That  may  be 
advisable  on  the  part  of  a resident  of  Columbia  City 
w’hen  he  goes  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Eel  after 
dark,  but  there  is  no  such  need  in  this  vicinity.  And 
instead  of  rebuking  Mr.  Marshall  I would  apologize 
to  him.  . I fear  he  took  away  the  impression  that  we 
did  not  catch  the  humor  of  his  remark  that  the  chief 
occupation  of  a Vice-President  is  to  keep  a sharp 
watch  over  the  health  of  the  President.  But  we  did. 
We  are  not  so  dull  as  all  that.  We  saw  the  joke.  W’e 
didn’t  laugh  because  we  could  not  feel  certain,  in  view' 
of  Mr.  Marsball’s  self-revelation,  that  it  w-as  a laugh- 
ing matter.  Indeed,  1 may  go  so  far  as  to  admit  that, 
if  Bomebocly  had  proposed  the  health  of  Mr.  Wilson 
at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Marshall’s  speech,  the  toast 
would  have  been  drunk  with  rare  enthusiasm. 

But  I should  not  like  those  of  you  who  come  from 
a distance  to  infer  that,  because  we  six  millions  of 
people  happen  all  to  be  rich  and,  consequently,  thought- 
less, we  are  wholly  destitute  of  public  spirit.  That  is 
not  quite  the  fact.  New  York  is  not  a boastful  city. 
She  puts  on  no  airs.  But  she  has  pride,  nevertheless 
— R very  distinct  pride  in  some  of  her  citizens.  And 
it  may  not  be  inappropriate  on  this  occasion  to  say 
a few  words  about  the  one  whom  she  regarded  as  her 
first  citizen  and  who  recently  passed  away.  Indeed, 
to  my  mind,  it  seems  peculiarly  fitting  to  do  so,  in 
speaking  to  you  of  the  Trust  Companies  of  America, 
because  Mr.  Morgan,  like  yourselves,  was  in  truth  a 
trustee  rather  than  a banker.  He  was  not  a mere 
manufacturer  of  securities.  He  was  a constructor  of 
properties,  and  w'hen  he  bad  builded  a property  and 
placed  the  evidences  of  ownership  in  the  possession  of 
the  people,  he  did  not  count  his  work  as  finished.  His 
was  a continuing  responsibility.  He  recognized  a 
direct  personal  obligation  to  those  who  had  evinced 
faith  in  his  judgment.  He  considered  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  watch  over  and  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
his  clients.  In  this  way  he  became  a trustee  of 
billions  of  money  for  millions  of  people — the  greatest 
trustee  probably  the  world  has  ever  knowm.  How 
did  it  hap]>en?  AVhy  did  so  many  not  only  voluntari- 
ly. but  eagerly,  place  in  the  keeping  of  this  one  man 
their  inheritances  and  their  savings?  W^as  it  because 
of  exceptional  financial  resources  of  his  own?  No. 
In  this  respect  he  held  no  special  advantage.  His 
own  inheritance  in  money  Avas  comparatively  small. 
His  chief  asset  at  the  time  of  beginning  business  was 
the  reputation  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father.  He 
knew  this  and  he  valued  that  legacy  accordingly. 
But  he  knew  more.  None  appreciated  or  could  ap- 
preciate more  keenly  than  he  that,  to  be  truly  precious 
and  serviceable,  a repubition  must  be  a just  reputa- 
tion. that  it  must  rest  u|)on  a foundation  of  truth. 

It  was  i.ot  money  that  constituted  the  basis  of  Mr. 
TAlorgan’s  a<hieveinents  in  finance  and  that  stands  to- 
day as  the  cornerstone  of  a business  whose  good-will 
is  valued  by  the  state  for  taxing  purposes  at  millions 
of  dollars.  Nor  was  it  the  friendship  of  those  having 
large  sums  at  theiiijlif^ti^tak  | not  evep  public 
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he  susceptible  to  constant  deepening,  the  thirty-foot 
channel  aimed  at  four  years  ago  having  liecome  practi- 
cally an  accomplished  fact.  Engineers  see  no  particu- 
lar difficulty  in  securing  a depth,  ultimately,  of  forty 
feet  between  Portlt^ind  and  the  sea. 

Portland,  for  thi-  past  two  seasons,  has  led  every 
other  port  in  the  United  States  in  the  e.xportation  of 
wheat.  For  the  past  seven  months  of  the  present 
cereal  year  this  city  ranks  fourth,  being  .surpassed  so 
far  by  New  York.  Calveston,  and  New  Orleans.  This 
business,  now  large  in  volunje.  grew  from  a small  be- 
ginning. The  first  cargo  of  wheat  ever  exported  from 
this  place  sailed  in  1861)  to  Liverpool.  In  1874  two 
ships  carried  the  whole  crop  grown  east  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  to  foreign  lands.  In  those  days  the  bulk 
of  the  wheat  was  raised  in  the  Willamette  V'alley. 
Conditions  are  now  reversed,  and  practically  all  of  the 
e.xport  wheat  comes  from  the  Inland  Empire. 


^ORTL.-\ND,  always  a suhstantial 
» city,  is  now  a modern  one  as  well. 
I Its  entry  into  the  really  big  city 
I class  is  a matter  of  the  past  halL 
, decade.  It  now  boasts  a population 
1 of  26.).000.  altbough  its  history 
( covers  only  fifty-two  years. 

Its  streets,  buildings,  public  utili- 
* ties,  and  general  appearance  art- 
suggestive  of  the  best  type  of  American  municipalities. 
'I'he  pioneer  era  is  over,  and  never  before  in  its  history 
did  Portland  build  so  rapidly  or  so  jiermanently  as 
now. 

'I'be  year  ino.").  when  the  Lewis  and  Clark  fair  was 
held  at  Portland,  celebrating  tbe  centennial  of  the  year 
when  tbe  first  white  man  explored  tbe  Oregon  country, 
marked  the  close  of  an  old  epoch  and  the  beginning  of 
a new  for  Portland.  llef(>rc  that  time  the  city  was 
built  on  the  most  solid  foundations,  but  its  jieople  were 
conservative  to  a marked  <legrec  and  the  population  ap- 
peared satisfied  with  its  slow  growth.  Exposition  year 
brought  in  new  blood  and  the  jiossibilities  of  the  future 
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fir  lumber,  while  vessels  drawing  twenty-seven  feet  of 
water  are  given  quick  despatch,  meeting  no  difficulties 
cither  in  entering  or  in  leaving  port.  Portland  ranks 
as  the  first  lumber  manufacturing  and  shipping  city 
in  the  world.  \'isitors  to  this  port  last  summer,  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  were  the  hattle-ship  Oregon 
and  the  cruiser  Mariiland.  war-vessels  of  sufficient  size 
to  demonstrate  Portland’s  advantages  for  shipping. 

The  constant  iniprovenient  of  the  Willamette  ami 
Columbia  rivers,  and  of  the  entrance  to  the  latter,  is 
going  forward.  The  government  is  lending  substantial 
aid  to  this  work,  building  jetties  on  either  side  of  tbe 
mouth  of  tbe  Columbia  River  and  dredging  the  channel. 
'Pile  route  between  Portland  and  the  ocean  is  found  to 


As  already  indicated,  Portland’s  distributive  advan- 
tages are  immense.  Railways  not  only  follow  the  Co- 
lumbia River  far  into  the  interior,  but  two  new  lines 
have  been  built  up  the  canyon  of  the  Deschutes  River 
from  its  mouth  to  the  great  plateau  of  central  Oregon, 
and  are  preparing  to  extend  south  and  east,  while  an- 
other line  is  buihling  from  the  eastern  Imrder  of  the 
state  westward  from  Vale  straight  across  to  a con- 
nection with  the  Southern  Pacific  line  now  being  built 
from  Natron  to  Klamath  Falls  on  the  o&ni  slope  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains.  The  state  is  now  in  the  midst 
of  a great  railroad  development,  and  every  mile  of  new 
road  brings  a greater  extent  of  territorj’  into  Portland’s 
trade  zone.  Of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  city, 
abso,  is  the  activity  in  interurban  raiUvay  construction 
going  forward  throughout  western  Oregon.  The  Willa- 
mette Valley  is  being  gridironed  by  two  trolley  sys- 
tems. 

Portland  contains  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
State  of  Oregon.  Portland  holds  commercial  sw’ay  over 
the  major  portion  of  the  Columbia  River  Valley  from 
its  mouth  to  the  Canadian  border,  a territory  greater 
in  extent  than  Cermany.  Considerable  portions  of 
Washington.  Idaho,  and  Montana  find  that  Portland 
is  their  commercial  center  and  market  town. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  looked  forw'ard 
to  with  confidence  as  likely  to  widen  still  further  Port- 
land’s zone  of  influence,  since  the  new  w'aterway  will 
afford  a cheaper  route  to  market  for  the  great  staple 
pro<lucts  of  tbe  Pacific  Northwest.  Besides,  it  is  Ije- 
iieved  that  thousands  of  immigrants  will  come  by  way 
of  the  new  w'atcrway  to  settle  on  the  vacant  lands  re- 
maining here,  and  every  new  acre  tilled,  every  addi- 
tional orchard  tree  planted,  means  an  increase  in  Port- 
land’s trade  and  wealth. 

The  year  H)12  was  a notable  one  for  Portland,  and 
1!)13  has  begun  under  such  favorable  conditions  that 
it  will  undoubtedly  surpass  the  jiast  year  in  all  lines. 
Portland’s  bank  clearings  for  1012  amounted  to  $.'507,- 
000.000,  a gain  of  over  $31,000,000  as"  compared  wuth 
1011.  Postal  receipts  the  past  year  were  well  over 
$1,600,000.  During  the  year  nearly  $4..500,000  w'as 
spent  for  street  and  sewer  improvements,  and  the 
total  length  of  hard-surfaced  streets  was  increa.sed  to 
272  miles.  Extensions  of  the  city  water  system  cost 
nearly  .$800,000,  and  the  city  plans  for  eighty  miles  of 
new  water  mains  for  1013.  During  the  past  year  the 
city  spent  nearly  $1,000,000  for  new  school  buildings 
and  grounds. 

Lumlier  mills  of  Portland  cut  623,704.000  feet  of 
lumber  in  1012,  which  is  85.000,000  fwt  more  than 
the  quantity  for  the  previous  year,  'fhis  lumber  would 
buihl  a plank  road  thirty  feet  wide  from  Portland  to 
(fliicago.  Building  permits  issued  last  year  amounted 
to  nearly  $1.5.000.000. 

Portland  has  now  taken  on  a real  metropolitan  ap- 
pearance; it  is  building  a new  $1,. 500,000  court-house, 
and  a central  library  to  cost  .$4.50.000  is  being  erected. 
Reed  College,  a new  university,  is  lieing  established  in 
permanent  building.s.  Four  remarkable  steel  bridges 
span  the  Willamette  River  in  Portland.  One  immense 
steel  structure  was  completed  last  year,  which  provides 
for  railroad  traffic  on  a lower  deck  and  for  general 
traffic  on  a higher  level.  'Phis  bridge  has  the  largest 
draw  of  its  type,  tbe  double-deck  telescope  lift  span, 
in  the  world.  The  lower  deck  of  the  span  is  operat<*d 
independently  of  the  upper,  allowing  the  smaller  river 
craft  to  pa.ss  through  without  in  any  way  interfering 
with  street  car  an<l  team  traffic.  'Fhe  new  Broadway 
Bridge,  jtist  lieing  completed,  cost  $1,600,000.  and  is 
the  largest  draw  of  this  type  ever  built,  the  distance 
Ijctween  the  center  piers  being  270  feet.  This  structure 


A school-children’s  parade  at  Portland  l^he  Rose  Festival 
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Broadway  Bridge,  Portland,  erected  at  a cost  of  $1,600,000 


were  realized.  It  was  during  the  fair  that  .Tames  .J. 
Hill  announced  the  proposed  construction  of  the  Spo- 
kane, Portland  & Seattle  Railway,  a new  line  down  the 
north  bank  of  the  Columbia  River  that  gave  the 
allied  Hill  lines  an  entrance  into  this  city  on  their 
own  rails  and  also  a new  direct  route  to  the  East.  It 
was  not  until  then  that  Portland  realized  fully  the 
importance  of  its  geographic  position  and  what  the 
Columbia  River  gateway  w'as  to  mean  to  it  in  the 
future. 

For  this  is  the  chief  secret  of  Portland’s  vigorous 
growth.  In  addition  to  the  tremendous  trade  territory 
of  25(»,()0()  square  miles  over  which  Portland  is  domi- 
nant, the  ('olumbia  River  offers  a low-water-grade 
route  from  the  far  interior  to  tide-water  at  this  city’s 
docks.  Fortunately  for  Portland,  this  is  the  only  city 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  so  singularly  favored.  Mountain 
ranges  shut  off"  other  coast  ports  from  the  inland  coun- 
try, forming  substantial  barriers  to  traffic.  Here  the 
crest  of  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains  is  passed  by 
the  railroads  at  an  elevation  of  only  one  hundred  feet 
above  sea-level.  So  skilfully  is  the  Columbia  River 
used  by  the  railroad-birlders,  that  from  far  away  Mon- 
tana and  tin*  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  long 
freight-trains  roll  down  to  tide-water  at  Portland 
with  hardly  the  tug  of  a iocomotive,  while  on  the  re- 
turn trip  the  grades  are  so  slight  that  the  operating 
cost  of  the  railroads  is  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

These  facts  account  for  Portland’s  supremacy  in 
wheat  shipments  over  other  coast  ports,  this  city  hav- 
ing been,  b^r  a luimber  of  years,  first  in  wheat  exports 
among  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  Portland’s 
gcograpiiic  location  was  primarily  responsible  for  the 
location  here  of  the  largest  packing  plant  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountiiin.s,  With  such  ideal  transportation 
facilities,  there  is  a minimum  of  shrinkage  in  live- 
stock  weights  trom  tbe  cattle  ranches  of  the  interior, 
while  tbe  delay  from  the  ranch  to  the  stockyards  is  re- 
duced to  tbe  utmost.  'I'lie  Columbia  River  gorge 
through  tbe  Cascatle  Mountains  is  virtually  a traffic 
tunnel.  Both  banks  are  closely  followed  by  the  rail- 
roads. which,  as  traffic  grows,  can  be  ilonbl’e  or  triple 
tracked. 

This,  then,  is  the  basic  fact  that  accounts  for  Port- 
land’s position  as  the  chief  marketing  center  in  tbe 
Pacific  Northwest.  Coupled  with  this  great  advantage 
is  its  inland,  fresh-water  harbor,  the  only  one  on  this 
coast,  where  the  biggest  cargoes  of  raw  products 
shipped  from  any  coast  port  are  set  afloat.  'I’he 
biggest  cargo  of  lumber  ever  floated  on  any  sea  is 
claimed  for  PortlamH-fTi^isiHting  of  .5,3W).000  feet  of 
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rises  from  tv'  «est  side  *.f  tlu*  river, 

irossing  the  tevU'*  '*.V  a steel  and  eoiierete 

viaduet.  and  droV*’  *'''«Hd\vay  Street  on  the  east 

ride  of  the  WiWft^Y  ^ • Another  lin^e  steel  hridt'e 
)h*1o\v  the  city  I'a^’  loiifrest  swing  span  of  any 

bridge  known.  A steel  bridge  on  Hawthorne 

Avenue  crosses  the  river  near  the  City  Hall.  This 
bridge  has  a draw  of  the  lift  type,  the  weight  of  the 
.sj)an  being  balanced  bv  immense  counterweights.  Each 
of  these  bridges  cost  between  $1,000,000  and  $2,000,000. 
Two  older  steel  bridges  are  in  use  in  carrying  traflic 
across  the  river. 

Big  public  docks  are  to  be  built  on  the  city’s  wattu-- 
froni,  a large  amount  in  bonds  having  been  voted  by 
the  people  for  that  purpose.  It  is  expected  that  this 
will  greatly  facilitate  shipping  coming  to  the  city, 
thus  affording  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Bonds  have  also  been  voted  by  the  people  for  a 
niagiiiticent  auditorium  designed  to  house  conventions 
a ml  other  public  gatherings  as  well  as  to  provide  a 
jdac-e  for  i)opular  amusements,  such  as  concerts,  etc. 
A site  for  this  building  has  been  selected  in  the  block 
at  Third  and  Market  streets,  and  work  will  go  ahead 
this  year. 

'Pile  Portland  of  to-day  is  vigorous,  optimistic,  and, 
having  been  established  on  the  firmest  foundations,  is 
growing  at  a remarkable  rate,  and  the  future  holds 
great  possibilities.  It  is  to  meet  the  problems  of  the 
future  that  plans  for  a greater  city  have  been  outlined. 
A eoinprehensive  scheme  for  city  growth  has  been  de- 
v»-lo|>ed  in  the  scientific  laying  out  of  munici- 
pal centers,  railroad  and  water  terminals,  parks,  boule- 
vaids,  etc.  The  basic  idea  has  been  to  organize  the 
allied  activities  of  the  city  along  closely  related  chan- 
nels. so  that  the  future  building  of  Portland  shall  not 
he  hy  accident,  but  shall  follow  a definite  plan  for  both 
utility  and  beauty. 

Those  who  built  the  first  log  cabins  on  the  location 
now  covered  by  Portland  never  had  the  faintest  inkling 
of  the  i-ity’s  future.  They  could  not  hope  that  a 
trading-post  on  a far-Western  frontier  in  the  midst 
of  the  thinly  settled  Oregon  country  could  ever  be  a 
t ity  of  over  265.000  people,  hut  so  persistent  has  been 
its  development  that  it  is  realized  that  steps  must  be 
taken  to  provide  for  future  growtli  along  right  lines. 

A scheme  for  such  future  growth  has  been  outlined 
hy  the  Greater  Portland  Plans  Association.  This  proj- 
ect contemplates  the  ultimate  development  of  the  city 
until  it  shall  reach  a population  of  2.000.000.  Port- 
land’s position  at  the  head  of  deep-water  navigation 
and  its  location  in  the  center  of  a great  potentially 


productive  territory,  connectc'd  with  this  city  by  water- 
grade  transportation  routes,  is  the  basis  for  the  belief 
that  Portland  will  attain  great  size. 

The  manufacturing  district  of  the  future,  it  is  ex- 
jK’cted.  will  be  below  the  city  bridges  spanning  tlie 
Willamette,  and  on  the  waterfront  of  both  the  Willa- 


A view  of  Fifth  Street,  Portland 


niette  and  Columbia  rivers.  The  manufacturing  and 
industrial  district  in  South  Portland  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, eventually  ^ove  down  the  river,  being  placed 
in  close  proximity  to  rail  and  water  transportation. 


The  retail  business  district  is  already  well  defined,  but 
future  plans  provide  for  a constant  expansion  in  an 
e\er-increasing  circle.  The  hills  to  the  west  of  the  city 
will  check  this  advance,  but  the  close-in  Ea.st  Side  offeis 
plenty  of  room  for  a very  considerable  expansion  of 
the  retail  business  area,  w'hile  the  construction  of 
bridges,  and  ultimately  of  tubes  under  tlie  river,  will 
link  these  two  sections  together  very  closely.  The  plans 
contemplate  business  cen^rs  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
with  perfect  connections.  It  is  not  thought  likely  that 
the  business  development  of  the  East  Side  vvil'l  ever 
outgrow  that  of  the  West  Side,  although  this  is  a 
possibility  of  the  future.  It  is  thought  that  the  whole- 
sale houses  and  the  lighter  industries  will  maintain 
their  position  on  the  west  side  of  the  Willamette  River 
north  of  the  business  center. 

Both  sides  of  the  Willamette  River,  below  town,  to 
its  junction  with  the  Columbia  River,  and  the  penin- 
sula between  the  two  rivers,  are  available  for  terming.! 
yards,  warehouses,  factories,  and  similar  purposes,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  here  the 
traffic  in  and  out  of  Portland  will  ultimately  be 
handled.  Docks  for  shipping  grain  and  other  products 
from  the  interior,  togetlier  with  great  lumber  mills, 
will  unquestionably  one  day  line  the  waterfront  for 
miles  below  the  city. 

Nor  does  the  plan  overlook  the  other  important  prob- 
lems a growing  big  city  has  to  face.  Diagonal  streets, 
great  traffic  arteries,  and  means  to  provide  circulation 
are  included  in  the  general  scheme,  as  are  the  widening 
of  some  streets,  elevated  roadways  to  apj)roach  the 
river  bridges,  and  greatly  improved  dockage  facilities 
throughout  the  waterfront  district. 

Recreation  features  for  the  city  must  he  provided  for, 
and  boulevards,  parks,  and  playgrounds  are  outlined 
sufficiently  to  meet  all  future  needs.  The  development 
of  the  Willamette  River  frontage  and  the  acquirement 
of  islands  for  parks  provide  for  making  this  .stream  a 
great  recreation  factor  throughout  most  of  the  year, 
while  boulevards  along  the  hillsides  to  the  west  of  the 
city  offer  splendid  scenic  fcatuies. 

Portland  has  grown  into  the  big-city  class  from  a 
trading-post,  a mere  group  of  log  cabins,  with  no 
definite  scheme  for  expansion.  It  has  grown  vigor- 
ously because  the  elements  of  growth  were  there,  but 
it  was  a growth  forced  by  conditions  and  not  along 
lines  consistent  with  its  greatest  possible  future  de- 
velopment. Since  it  has  made  such  remarkable  growth 
in  the  past  fifty-two  years,  what  may  not  be  hoped  for 
it  in  the  next  half-century  if  a consistent,  logical 
scheme  of  building  is  followed,  a plan  intended  to 
make  a harmonious,  well-balanced  whole? 


THE  AMERICAN  NORTHWEST 

BY  HOWARD  ELLIOTT 


E American  Northwest  is  known 
11  over  the  world  for  the  very 

irge  proportion  of  productive  land, 
or  the  diversity,  amount,  and 

alue  of  its  natural  resources,  for 

ts  scenic  grandeur,  for  the  uncx- 
austed  ojiportunities  that  it  still 
as  to  offer  to  the  worker  and  to 
.he  investor.  It  is  still  as  much 

the  land  of  promise  as  it  was  when  the  hunter  and 
trapper  invaded  its  mountain  fastnesses,  and  the 
prospector  with  |»ick  and  pan  alone  broke  the  silence 
of  ite  vast  solitudes. 

Of  the  seven  states  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota.  North 
Dakota.  Montana.  Idaho.  Washington,  and  Oregon, 
the  area  amounts,  approximately,  to  .‘IlMt.OOO.OOO 
acres.  This  compri.scs  some  of  the  most  magnificent 
scenery  to  be  found  in  this  or  anv  land,  including  the 
Rocky  ^lountains,  the  Cascade  Range,  and  the  coun- 
try of  the  Olympics  at  the  extreme  western  edge  of 
the  continent.  All  of  awe  or  of  delight  that  can  be 
conveyed  by  mighty  forests,  fertile  river  valleys  and 
rolling  prairies,  snow-capped  peaks,  slow-moving 
glaciers,  and  the  wonders  of  geyser,  mountain  lake, 
and  cataract,  is  here  found.  For  nearly  half  a genera- 
tion, in  fact,  the  scenic  beauties  of  this  northwestern 
country  were  far  better  known,  popularly,  than  its 
material  advantages;  and  for  all  time  it  will  attract 
from  every  quarter  of  the  world  the  lovers  of 
natural  beauty,  and  tho.se  who  are  seeking  healthful 
sport  and  recreation  in  an  invigorating  climate. 

The  mightiest  and  most  famous  wati'r  systems  en- 
rich the  land.  On  the  east  are  the  Great  flakes,  and 
on  the  west  the  most  beautiful  inland  water  in  the 
United  States — ITiget  Sound.  Four  great  rivers — the 
Mississippi  on  the  east,  the  Columbia  on  the  west, 
and  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  between,  givi-  fer- 
tility to  the  soil.  At  the  source  of  one  of  these  rivers 
is  our  greatest  national  park — the  Yellowstone,  famed 
everywhere,  uniipie  and  wonderful  in  what  it  offers  to 
the  searcher  for  health,  pleasure,  or  scientific  study 
of  the  wonders  of  nature. 

This  American  Northwest  is  a land  of  beauty,  and 
it  is  a land  of  great  present  wealth  and  of  greater 
potential  wealth.  While  the  esthetic  sense  responds 
to  the  rare  appeal  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime, 
the  more  prosaic  side  of  life  finds  satisfaction  in  the 
amazing  response  which  nearly  every  portion  of  this 
vast  emjiirc  makes  to  the  demands  of  man. 

It  is  doubtful  if  anywhere  else  has  there  been  an 
equal  development  in  the  same  space  of  time.  In 
the  first  and  greatest  of  all  possible  directions  of 
growth,  the  utilization  of  the  soil,  the  showing  is 
splendid.  The  settlers  have  not  herded  in  cities,  but 
have  gone  upon  the  ground  and  engaged  in  increasing 
the  total  of  food  jiroduetion.  The  acreage  of  im- 
proved and  unimproved  farm  land  combined  grew 
from  :38,914,407  acres  to  119,389,091  during  the  thirty 
years  from  1880  to  1910.  The  yield  of  the  prin- 
ciiml  jiroducts  rellei-lirTlfris  immense  adlition  to  the 
ranks.,  [lit j.agi;.iciBt\ir(|  (^rfrV.  8uj^f(5|el  O be  least 
airaptc'd  ■ W '-all  xlll*  (mt‘»^%fljirbrtfierf  Alilydes ; yet 


the  corn  crop  of  these  states  increased  nearly  ninety 
million  bushels,  or  153  per  cent.  Wheat  and  oats  are 
fairly  representative  grains  of  the  American  North- 
west. and  its  agricultural  advance  may  be  measured 
by  what  has  hajipencd  to  them.  The  crop  of  the 
former  increased  in  the  three  decades  l\v  nearly  240.- 
000.000  bushels,  or  288  per  cent.;  and  that  of  the 
latter  by  almost  291.000,000  bushels,  or  385  per  cent. 
The  lumber  product  jumped  eight  billion  feet,  reach- 
ing a total  considerably  more  than  four  times  the 
figure  for  1880,  notwithstanding  the  slaughter  of  the 
forests  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  in  the  inter- 
vening time.  If  aggregated  and  reliable  figures  were 
available  for  the  amount  and  value  of  the  fruit  croj) 
of  these  states,  they  would  make  the  most  remark- 
able showing  of  all.  Fruit  grown  in  Montana.  Idaho, 
Washington,  and  Oregon  is  known  all  over  the  world, 
and  is  eagerly  sought  hy  the  buyers  for  the  great 
European  markets.  'This  industry  has  made  marked 
progress  during  the  last  ten  years,  particularly 
through  all  the  western  portion,  and  it  is  one  of  its 
important  sources  of  w'ealth. 

Naturally,  as  the  country  was  settled  and  a home 
market  was  built  up,  manufacturing  followed.  It  is 
commonly  assumed  that  manufacturers  flourish  only 
after  a community  has  become  adult,  and  that  the 
more  recently  populated  districts  must  always  draw 
their  supply  of  manufactured  goods  from  the  fac- 
tories of  older  states.  There  is  enough  available 
water  power  in  these  states  to  perform  all  the  work 
done  in  the  United  States,  with  a plentiful  surplus 
for  the  needs  of  years  yet  to  come.  'The  workers  in 
their  factories  increased  in  number  49  per  cent,  in 
the  ten  years  laTween  1899  and  1909.  and  the  value 
of  their  manufactured  product  rose  over  $700,000,000, 
or  99  per  cent.  This  growth  is  healthily  diversified. 
It  covers  many  forms  of  manufacturing  and  lends 
to  the  future  a universal  stimulus  and  an  impartial 
promise. 

Not  only  are  imm  busy  in  improving  the  opportuni- 
ties and  turning  into  available  wealth  the  natural  re- 
sources of  this  country,  as  apjiears  from  the  varied 
records  that  tell  a story  so  uniform,  but  both  oppor- 
tunity and  resources  are'  large  enough  to  tempt  and 
occup.v  millions  of  new  people.  Not  within  the  life- 
time of  any  man  now  living  will  the  last  chapters  of 
this  high-speed  progress  of  the  .American  Northwest 
lie  W'ritten.  Not  within  this  century  will  there  cease 
to  be  plenty  of  openings  for  capital,  for  labor,  for  in- 
genuity, and  for  daring.  It  is  truly  a country  of 
almost  inexhaustible  possibilities,  a land  where 
dreams  come  true. 

By  no  means  the  least  of  the  forces  that  have  made 
possible  the  growth  of  the  American  Northwjest  is  its 
first-class  system  of  transportation.  All  these  states 
are  in  direct  touch  with  the  markets  of  the  world. 
'They  have  their  centers  of  distribution  whose  sudden 
rise  to  greatness  tells  the  story.  The  history  of  Ash- 
land and  Superior  in  Wisconsin:  of  St.  Paul.  Minne- 
ajiolis.  Duluth.  Brainerd.  and  Bemidji.  in  Minnesota; 
of  F’argo.  Grand  Forks.  Jamestown.  Bismarck.  Man- 
dan.  Dickinson,  and  Beach,  in  North  Dakota;  of 


Glendive,  Miles  City,  Billings.  Livingston.  Butte, 
Helena,  and  Missoula  in  Montana:  of  Wallace.  Lewis- 
ton. and  Sand  Point  in  Idaho;  of  Spokane,  Walla 
Walla,  North  Yakima.  Ellenshurg.  Seattle,  Everett, 
Bellingham,  'Tacoma.  Centralia,  Chehalis.  Aberdeen, 
Hoquiam,  Cosmopolis.  South  Bend,  and  Yancouver  in 
Washington;  and  of  Portland.  .Astoria.  Salem,  and 
Eugene,  in  Oregon — reads  almost  like  fable.  Here  are 
markets,  both  for  sale  and  juirchase.  as  good  as  any 
that  the  country  knows.  'The  Great  Lakes,  at  the  east, 
furnish  a water  outlet  to  the  markets  of  Europe;  at 
the  western  verge  are  the  Columbia  River,  Puget 
Sound,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  cheap  freights  to 
every  port  in  the  world. 

The  great  railway  systems  traversing  the  Northwe.st 
have  been  the  most  important  factor  in  jiromoting  its 
developing.  'They  run  agricultural  instruction  trains, 
maintain  demonstration  farms,  co-operate  in  every 
way  with  those  who  are  seeking  to  build  up  the  land 
and  its  product.  'Train-service,  both  passenger  and 
freight,  will  compare  favorably  with  that  given  any 
where  in  the  United  States.  The  hundreds  of  mill- 
ions of  dollars  that  have  been  put  into  railways  in 
the  last  twenty  years  have  been  spent  to  perfect  high- 
grade  transportation  machines.  That  this  is  so  is  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance  not  only  to  the  holders 
of  its  securities,  but  equally  to  every  man  who  in- 
habits the  territory  that  it  serves  and  every  man  who 
may  be  looking  about  him  for  a home. 

And  with  it  all  have  come  also  those  things  that 
are  essential  to  the  making  of  good  men  and  women. 
.Among  them  are  the  best  of  schools  ami  colleges; 
those  supported  by  the  .states  thmnsidves.  as  well  as 
by  private  individuals.  Goo<l  churches  and  hospitals 
are  in  evidence  in  every  city  and  sizable  town.  A 
spirit  of  helpfulness  in  making  life  better  and 
pleasanter  is  abroad.  \Vomen  and  children  are  eared 
for  and  arc  as  safe  in  the  newer  West  as  in  any  part 
of  the  country.  The  towns  and  cities  are  filled 
with  beautiful  homes  and  the  finer  side  of  life 
is  considered  as  w’cll  as  the  material  and  utilitarian 
side. 

'The  combination  of  so  many  attractions  and  advan- 
tages as  are  to  be  found  in  this  zone  of  states  is  a 
rare  one.  With  a climate  which,  while  offering  all 
the  variety  that  health  of  comfort  could  desire,  is 
everywhere  wholesome  and  life-giving;  with  a soil  as 
rich  as  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  world;  with  re- 
sources so  great  and  so  varied  tliat  they  will  not  even 
l>e  fully  listeil  for  a generation  to  come;  with  indus- 
try weil-based  and  diversified  and  assured  of  the  sym- 
pathy and  material  support  of  leaders  in  enterprise 
and  investment;  with  all  the  tempting  chances  that 
led  the  pioneer  into  the  wilderness,  and  all  the  com- 
forts ami  conveniences  of  our  civilization — it  has  some- 
thing to  offer  to  every  man. 

No  portio  I of  our  country  has  given  so  many  and 
secure  hostages  to  fortune.  With  its  four  corners  su])- 
ported  by  the  four  pillars  of  the  cultivated  field,  the 
forest,  the  mine,  mid:  t.h«j  stff-ft.^JfpAnierican  Northwest 
stamls  firm  and  ^lalAstl  dll  the  winds  that 
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BY  CAPTAIN  M.n  STEWAILT.US.ARMY. 

Illxrslrev±ioD.3  "hy  Q0R.DOrM  GRANT. 


“ If  it’s  good  enough  to  die  in,  why 
ain’t  it  good  enough  to  dance  in?” 


OHKRK  is  plenty  of  material  in  the 
subject  for  either  a comedy  or  a 
tragedy  — depending  entirely  upon 
the  view  you  choose  to  take  of 
life.  If  you  arc  inclined  to  look 
good-naturedly  upon  your  neigh- 
bor’s little  eccentricities  it  may 
amuse  you;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
you  regard  them  as  the  outward, 
though  remote,  manifestations  of  national  tendencies, 
it  will  surely  give  you  food  for  thought. 

It  was  Green  who  first  directed  my  attention  seri- 
ously to  the  subject  Green  is  what  some  people 

choose  to  call  a thirteen-dollar  man,  meaning  thereby 
that  he  is  an  enlisted  man  in  the  United  States 

army  and  hence  one  who  does  not  place  a high  valua- 
tion on  his  services.  I have  no  mt^ans  of  knowing 

how'  highly  Green  may  esteem  either  his  services  or 
himself.  I only  knew  him  as  private  in  my  old  com- 
pany, a sturdy,  spick-and-span  soldier  who  always 
did  his  duty  well  and  cheerfully  and  who  never  saw 
the  inside  of  the  guard-house  except  when  he  was  on 
guard,  which  is  about  as  much  as  one  may  say  of  a 
good  soldier  without  becoming  effusive. 

It  happened  on  the  target-range,  one  sweltering 
August  day  during  a lull  in  the  firing,  w'hile  the 
men  were  lounging  comfortably  in  rear  of  the  firing- 
points.  Green,  with  all  of  the  maternal  care  of  the 
true  “dope-shooter,”  was  puttering  with  his  rifle, 
wiping  off  a microscopic  particle  of  dust  here,  touch- 
ing it  up  with  an  oiled  rag  there,  testing  the  trigger 
pull  for  a drag  that  he  know  did  not  exist,  inspect- 
ing it  generally  from  muzzle  to  butt,  and  petting  it 
much  after  the*  manner  of  a mother  with  her  babe. 

“ I heard  you  was  at  the  ball  last  night.  Green,” 
one  of  the  men  remarked  between  puffs  of  a hand- 
made cigarette. 

Green  took  his  time  about  answering.  lie  poked 
a corner  of  his  handkerchief  into  the  opened  breech 
of  the  rifle  and  squinted  down  the  muzzle  in  search 
of  metal  fouling.  When  he  had  satisfied  himself  on 
this  point  he  replied,  enigmatically: 

“ Well,  I was.  and  then  again  I wasn’t.” 

Half  a dozen  men  about  him  became  instantly 
curious. 

“How’s  that?”  they  asked. 

Again  Green  hesitated. 

“Well,  you  see,”  he  finally  replied,  “it  was  this 
way:  The  sergeant  and  I felt  like  shaking  a leg 
a little,  so  we  made  up  our  minds  to  go  to  the  ball 
down  at  Marble  Hall.  We  took  our  “blues”  over 
to  the  tailor  and  got  ’em  pressed,  then  we  policed 
ourselves  up  some.  Honest,  you’d  thought  that  we 
was  gettin’  ready  for  an  inspection  by  the  Old  Man. 
and  wlicn  we  hit  the  car'  for  town  we  looked  like  a 
pair  of  orderly  buckers  on  the  way  to  guard-mount- 
ing. Yep.”  he  added,  grimly,  *'  T guess  we  must  ’a’ 
l>ecn  aiming  to  make  some  hit  with  the  ladies.” 

Again  he  droppial  the  thread  of  his  story  and  began 
fussing  with  his  rifle. 

“Ah,  go  on,”  his  audience  urged.  “What’s  the 
answer?” 

“ Well.”  was  the  reply,  “ that’s  about  all  there 
was  to  it.  We  got  there  all  right  and  the  gazebo 
who’s  on  post  at  the  door  looks  us  over  and  says. 
‘ Gents  and  ladies  only.’  and  that  settles  it.  Gur 
money  wasn’t  any  more  use  than  bar  cheeks. 
‘Gents!’  Say.  I wasftlt^nothing  but  t|  ]dumber’s 
kiclc  \yh<jn . I was  on  jflie  oitfcskh*.  your 


Old  or  discarded  uniforms  are  permitted  to  be  worn  by  workmen 


Montaiik  Point. 

After  the  Spanish- 

American  War  a victorious  fleet,  commanded  by  a 
popular  naval  hero,  sailed  into  one  of  the  great 
ports  of  the  Eastern  coast  and  was  received  with 
open  arms  bv  the  people.  The  men  of  the  fleet 
were  the  privileged  guests  of  the  city  from  one 
end  to  the  other  and  from  Maine  to  Florida. 
Within  the  year  two  warrant  officers,  whose  uniform 
indicated  their  rank  and  position  in  the  navy,  were 
barred  from  public  places,  one  from  a hotel  and  the 


uniformed  societies  and  organizations  throughout  the 
United  States  to  conclude  that  the  uniform  of  the 
soldier  is  the  only  one  for  which  the  average  Ameri- 
can does  not  cherish  a regard.  It  is  true  that  the 
uniform  of  the  soldier  is,  in  a sense,  a livery  and 
that  tlie  idea  of  a liverj’  is  more  or  less  repulsive 
to  our  average  citizen.  ' But.  even  considered  as  a 
liverv.  the  uniform  may.  reasonably  be  classed  with 
the  frock-coat  andQili«gj»BebffrtiJ>Pristatesmaii.  Both 
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ate  Vwmtft  0^  only  in  stylo  and 

One  is  tiw  A.  nat;  . **  " ''’^  f^*'’*** 
oi  ids  brain  to  to^~-^  ®fP'‘?f,’  °f  *} 


man  who  stands  te®' 


give  his  life  if  it  bo  needed. 


In  this  connection’  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  the  government  la  to  some  extent  at  fault.  It 
has  nev'er  given  th®  uniform  of  the  fighting-man 
proper  protection.  Semi-military  and  non-military 
organimtions  are  permitted  to  copy  it  as  closely  as 
their  fancies  dictate.  Old  or  discarded  uniforms  or 
])arts  of  the  uniform  are  permitted  to  be  worn  by 
H’orkmen  and  others  who  have  no  connection  with  the 
military  service.  Institutions  are  permitted  to 
clothe  their  employees  in  approximations  to  the 
//niform  which  at  times  deceive  even  the 
professional  soldier. 

The  writer  on  one  occasion  introduced 
himself  in  the  lobby  of  a prominent 
hotel  to  an  individual  whom  he  mistook 
for  a captain  of  infantry  in  dress  uni- 
form, to  discover  later  that  he  w'as  con- 
versing with  the  head  hall-boy.  Some 
years  ago  an  officer  of  high  rank  re- 
fused to  remain  in  a prominent  hotel  for 
the  reason  that  a hall-man  or  waiter  was 
clothed  in  the  uniform  of  an  officer  of 
the  army.  To  some  extent,  therefore,  the 
])ublic  may  be  pardoned  for  not  paying 
proper  regard  to  the  uniform  of  the 
soldier,  and  to  the  same  extent  the 
government  is  responsible  for  the  humili- 
ation of  its  fighting-men.  Some  states 
of  the  Union  have  passed  laws  prohibit- 
ing the  use  by  non-military  organiza- 
tions or  individuals  of  the  uniform  of 
the  National  Guard,  but  prosecutions 
under  these  laws  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

A prominent  militiaman  once  told  the 
writer  that  it  would  be  mighty  poor 
politics  for  any  militiaman  to  attempt 
to  enforce  such  a law. 

When  we  consider  the  composition  of 
the  army,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  is 
the  man  in  uniform  to  which  objection 
is  made,  for  .socially  the  army  of  the 
United  States  is  perhaps  as  cosmopoli- 
tan as  any  aggregation  of  men  to  bo 
found  in  the  world.  As  an  illustration 
which  will  throw'  light  upon  the  qualifi- 
cation of  some  of  tlie  men  wdio  compose 
it,  I w’ill  mention  that  in  one  regiment 
with  w'hich  I have  served  the  enlisted 
men  at  one  time  organized  a University 
Club  with  a membership  of  something 
like  half  a hundred.  Only  graduates  of 
recognized  institutions  were  admitted  to 
membership,  and  on  the  walls  of  their 
meeting-place  they  had  chalked  up  the 
names  of  Oxford,  Heidell)erg,  and  a 
score  of  similar  institutions  from  one 
end  of  the  world  to  the  other.  Para- 
doxically, the  man  in  uniform  is  the 
brother  of  the  man  with  whom  he  is 
barred  from  association.  In  every  regi- 
nnent  in  the  service  are  to  be  found  men 
from  every  walk  in  life  and  from  prac- 
tically every  social  stratum.  In  the 
communities  from  wdiich  they  come  they 
doubtless  enjoyed  social  privileges  in  ac- 
cordance W'ith  their  various  stations. 

That  these  stations  are  at  least  respect- 
able is  insured  by  the  investigation 
which  recruiting  officers  are  required  to 
make  of  an  applicant’s  history.  Social 
strata  do  not  vary  widely  in  the  different  communi- 
ties throughout  the  country,  and  it  is  reasonable,  to 
presume  that  the  soldier  may  find  social  equality 
in  any  community  in  which  he  may  l)e  stationed. 
That  he  may  attempt  to  intrude  in  circles  where  he 
is  not  welcome  need  not  be  feared,  since  he  has  his 
own  well-defined  ideas  of  what  constitutes  con- 
geniality. Whatever  may  be  his  social  qualifications, 
lie  w'ould  not,  if  attired  in  civilian  dress,  be  barred 
from  any  place  of  public  entertainment. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  life  which  the  soldier 
leads  in  the  service  the  general  public  have  little 
knowledge.  Their  opportunities  for  contact  with 
soldiers  are  few  and  their  interests  in  life  are  such 
that  they  give  the  soldier  only  passing  thought. 
When  brought  in  contact  with  the  soldier  the  aver- 
age man  may  at  the  time  realize  that  he  is  a clean- 
limbed, clear-eyed,  smart,  alert  individual,  but  does 
he  ever  ask  himself  what  manner  of  life  this  man 
must  h‘ad  to  make  him  as  he  is?  Has  he  any  con- 
ception of  the  regulations  and  the  routine  which 
govern  the  soldier  from  reveille  to  taps — and  in  be- 
tw'een?  It  would  be  a revelation  to  many  to  know 
some  of  the  dozens  of  things  a soldier  may  not  do  to 
which  the  civilian  never  gives  a thought,  and  to  learn 
from  the  records  of  the  summary  court  of  the  fashion 
in  which  the  soldier  lives  up  to  his  requirements. 


This  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  soldier 
is  in  any  sense  a model — Kipling  uses  the  ex- 
pression. ‘ a plaster  saint” — for  he  is  nothing  of  the 
sort.  He  has  all  of  the  instincts  of  a physically 
perfect  and  well-conditioned  man.  His  life  keeps  him 
fresh  and  keen  and  trained  to  the  feather  edge  of 
animal  spirits.  He  breaks  over  at  times  and  mis- 
liehaves  in  just  the  same  manner  as  his  brother  in 
civil  life.  The  difference  is  that,  lieing  in  uniform, 
his  misbehavior  is  always  more  or  less  conspicuous, 
and  that,  being  a soldier,  he  faces  a trial  ollicer  in 
the  place  of  a possibly  indignant  family  circle. 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public  seems  not 
to  belong  peculiarly  to  the  United  States.  Kipling 
in  *•  Tommy  ” voices  Green’s  question  in  the  corn- 


agriculturist  cannot  pardon  the  .soldier  for  enlisting 
his  sons  and  servants.” 

He  takes  the  subject  seriously  as  well  as  analytical- 
ly, more  seriously  than  we  of  the  United  States  army 
would  lie  justified  in  viewing  it.  The  United  States 
is  a comparatively  new  country  teeming  with  wealth 
and  life;  its  interests  are  as  diverse  as  they  are 
widely  separated;  its  population  is  varied  in  its 
origin  and  scattered  over  areas  which  make  the  peo- 
jile  of  one  state  strangers  to  those  of  another.  Under 
the  circumstances,  there  can  be  little  unity  of  thought 
or  feeling  on  any  subject  of  less  than  national  im- 
l»ortance. 

The  army  is  small  and  scattered  over  a goodly 
portion  of  the  globe;  its  activities  are  such  that  they 


“ Looks  us  over  and  says,  ‘ Gents  and  ladies  only  ’ 


plaint  of  the  British  soldier  who  asks  nothing  more 
than  that  the  public  by  its  attitude  prove  to  him 
that  “ The  widow’s  uniform  is  not  the  soldier-man’s 
disgrace.” 

An  eminent  German  authority  some  years  ago  con- 
ejuded  that  the  feeling,  whatever  it  might  be.  is 
directed  toward  the  military  establishment  as  a class, 
not  toward  the  individual.  He  says:  One  class 

esteems  another  only  in  proportion  to  the  advantages 
whicii  it  can  derive  from  it,  or  only  in  so  far  as  it 
recognizes  in  others  similarity  of  character  and  im- 
mediate community  in  striving  for  one  and  the  .same 
end.  . . . Personal  interest,  shaped  according  to  vari- 
ous needs,  is  the  measure  of  the  value  of  the  occupa- 
tions and  aims  of  one  class  in  the  eyes  of  another,” 

Continuing,  he  analyzes  the  general  feeling  by 
classes  after  this  fashion:  “The  literary  man  loathes 
war  because  the  Muses  take  flight  on  hearing  the 
din  of  war.”  He  apparently  did  not  include  war 
correspondents  among  the  literati.  ” The  statesman 
is  appalled  by  the  enormous  expense  caused  by  mill' 
tary  preparedness.  The  civil  bureaucracy  is  jealous 
of  the  ]>ower  it  is  otdiged  to  surrender  into  the  hands 
of  the  military  authorities  and  often  treats  soldiers 
like  citizens  belonging  to  another  state.  The  moralist 
is  vexed  at  the  gay  life  of  the  officer,  while  the 
dandy  envies  him  his  fine  dress  and  sword,  and  the 


are  not  often  brought  to  the  serious  attention  of  the 
people  except  at  considerable  intervals.  The  average 
man  is  absorbed  in  his  own  intere.sts;  he  knows  little 
of  the  soldier  alid  he  has  little  time  or  opportunity 
to  learn  more;  in  forming  his  opinion  he  is  apt  to 
l)e  influenced  by  what  he  may  have  read  or  heard: 
ge^^erally  there  is  no  soldier  of  his  acijuaintance  to 
whom  he  may  turn  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  mili- 
tary character.  The  result  during  peace  is  an  ap- 
jiarent  indifference  toward  the  army  and  those  w’ho 
compose  it.  In  time  of  war  it  is  different,  and  the 
soldier  certainly  has  no  just  cause  for  complaint  when 
the  public  has  once  turned  its  mind  to  its  military 
responsibilities. 

However,  it  is  not  a stimulating  thought  to  the 
soldier  that  the  people  w’horn  he  serves  take  thought 
of  him  only  when  disaster  is  hammering  at  the  front 
door.  The  business  of  soldiering  in  time  of  peace 
is  a monotonous  one;  its  rewards  are  extremely 
modest;  it  requires  a decided  effort  of  the  will  to 
maintain  the  enthusiasm  with  which  to  meet  suc- 
cessfully the  drudgery  of  preparation.  Appreciation 
goes  a long  way  toward  kwping  enthusiasm  up  to 
the  proper  pitch.  Conviviality  is  a sure  indication 
of  appreciation  and  dancing  is  a healthy,  harmle.ss 
form  of  conviviality.  What  the  soldier  apparently 
needs  is  an  occasional  pat  on  the  back. 


TWO  FAIR  WOMEN 

BY  ETHEL  TALBOT  SCHEFFAUER 


Her  two  great  eyes  were  like  blue  porcelain: 

Love  with  his  torch  had  found  no  caverns  lit 
With  secret  fire;  the  thoughts  within  her  brain 
With  rosy-colored  silk  had  curteined  it. 

Round  her  white  feet  her  jeweled  anklets  clung. 

And,  w’hen  she  moved,  clanked  with  a subtle  noise; 
From  her  gold  hair  the  heavy  emeralds  hung: 

Her  clear  laugh  was  untroubled,  like  a boy’s. 

A golden  princess  in  a golden  day. 

In  a walled  hold  all  pearl  and  ivory; 

A thousand  camels  rode  the  desert  w'ay 
With  silk  and  sandalwood  from  oversea 

iss  whom  all  men  would  please. 
■ '“■>1(1  in  the  scabbard  rust, 


Ji^f^^lease  the  prin(«ss  w 
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And  the  W'orld’s  worth  of  fighters  take  their  eu»e — 
Beneath  her  eyes’  light  laughter  they  w’ere  dust: — 

Dust  of  a trampled  red  rose  underfoot 

Where  she  went  carelessly  when  evening  came. 

To  rob  the  wild  vine  of  its ‘bitter  fruit. 

.\nd  the  young  poppies  of  their  scarlet  flame. 

Behind  her  moved  her  silent  tiring-maid. 

Whose  look  lietrayed  the  woman:  she  was  eyed 
Like  the  sleek  panther  none  shall  make  afraid. 

T.ike  the  black  panther  in  his  velvet  pride. 

But  no  man  swept  his  hand  through  her.  dark  hair. 

To  wake  the  amaranthine  passion  thejM.'l Ql FlfS I TrOITl 
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THE  NORTHWEST’S  NEED  OF  MEN 


Where  Farms  and  Homes 
Await  the  Thrifty  Immigrant 


BY 

JOHN  SCOTT  MILL3 


JMK  jirowth  of  tho  Pacific  Northwest 
> lias  liceii  coiitiiiiiuiis.  Orepoii.  Wasli- 
, int^toii,  anti  Idalio  iiavc  an  area  of 
* over  250.IK»0  stpiarc  miles,  witli  an 
} accredited  (inpiilatiun  at  the  last 
[ I'cnsus  of  2.140.3  H».  The  States  of 
New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Illinoi.s, 
[ and  Ohio  with  an  area  of  102.0!>.'i 
s<|nare  miles,  were  given  a popula- 
tion of  27.1S4.102.  New  York  has  a population  per 
s«piare  mile  of  PiO.O:  Pennsylvania.  117.3:  Illinois, 
(*S.3,  and  Ohio  00.0.  'I'he  population  of  the  Northwest 
sUites  |M*r  wpiare  mile  i.i:  Oregon,  3.3;  Washington. 
5.3;  Idaho.  1.1. 

In  the  twenty-four  ])rincipal  cities  and  towns  of 
thesi*  Northwestern  Stiitcs  there  are  859.023  inhal)it- 
ants.  and  1.2!»0.04(5  live  in  the  smaller  towns  and  in 
th'*  country.  In  ten  years  the  increase  in  urlain 
po]ui]ation  in  Washington  was  lOfi.O  per  cent.;  in  Ore- 
gon. 115.3;  in  I<laho,  210.2.  For  the  same  period  the 
rural  inerease  was.  Washington.  84.7  jM'r  emit.;  Ore- 
gon, 35.0;  Idaho.  83.1. 

Furtlier  analysis  is  not  needed.  A vast  domain  is 
sparsely  populated.  It  has  need  of  people.  The  coun- 
try rerjuires  settlement  and  poi»ulation.  The  cities  are 
overcrowded,  (.’ity  huilding  should  come  as  the  result 
of  developm'iit  of  adjacent  territory,  and  not  as  a 
Itrelude  thereto. 

The  value  of  the  immense  mineral  deposits  and  tim- 
Ut  of  these  thns'  states  is  immense.  Hut  the  hasi;* 
and  iM'rjH'tual  wealth  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  must 
come  from  Iier  farms.  The  hope  of  this  section  lies  in 
the  small  farm  well  tilled.  Then*  is  here  in  tl  is 
region  a foundation  upon  which  may  he  huilt'an  agri- 
cultural supremacy  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
jmst,  the  magnitude  and  compelling  e.xcellence  of  which 
will  make  tliis  the  greatest  of  all  prorluetive  regions 
of  the  glohe. 

This  is  a hroad  assertion,  hut  one  of  unquestionahle 
truth.  The  claim  is  hasial  on  the  soil — the  volcanic 
ash,  which  predominates.  In  this  undying  soil  of  the 
lava  deluge  there  is  a fertility  of  such  fruitfulness 
that  the  yield  is  both  constant  and  large.  Ninety  |>er 
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Mt.  Rainier  viewed  from  the  southwest  slope 


A leading  industry  of  the  Pacific  Northwest — Scene  at  a Portland  lumber  mill 


cent,  of  the  soil  in  these  states  is  of  the  character  men- 
tioned. Tlie  hills  of  Kastern  Oregon  and  Washington 
and  Western  Idalio  are  mounds  of  volcanic  ash;  the 
hroad  plains  and  rolling  lands  of  the  Inland  Empire 
are  covered  to  a cultivahle  depth  with  the  same  rich 
deposits.  These  possess  an  advantage  over  the  silt,and 
alluvial  soils  in  that  the  soluble  matter  has  not  *lH>en 
washed  out. 

What  a few  years  ago  was  liarren  land  has  Iieeome 
the  home  of  settlers,  where  orchard  and  meadow,  flock 
and  herd  are  making  men  rich.  The  diversion  of  a 
mountain  stream  has  transformed  the  liarren  valley  of 
the  Yakima  into  om*  of  the  most  productive  sections 
of  the  West.  In  the  Lewiston-Grangeville  districts  in 
Idaho  there  is  grown  what  is  claimed  hy  experts  to  he 
the  flnest  timothy  and  clover  seed  grown  in  the  United 
Stat«*s.  This  is  a non-irrigated  district. 

In  the  Touehet  and  Walla  valleys  of  Washington, 
and  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin  in  Oregon,  are  some 
of  the  flnest  orchanis  of  the  hemisphere.  In  the  com- 
mercial orchards,  where  the  growers  have  speciaIi7A>d, 
are  produced  the  fruits  which  are  in  demand  in  ever.\ 
American  nictroiiolis,  in  the  markets  of  London,  Bei- 
lin, St.  Peterslnirg.  and  other  cities  of  the  land  beyond 
the  sea.  The  Irawlierries  have  a national  reputation, 
and  the  vegetables  are  as  good  as  can  lie  grown. 

In  the  western  counties,  whore  the  precipitation  is 
greater,  larger  yields  of  celery,  asparagus,  kale,  turnips, 
and  other  root  crops  are  grown.  Here  the  green  of 
the  fields  is  perennial,  and  it  is  here  that  the  dairyman 
is  at  his  heat.  This  means  a great  deal,  for  the  country 
east  of  the  Cascades  is  a dairying  country.  Tliere  is 
no  necessity  for  housing  stcK'k  us  a protection  against 
the  severe  cold.  .Ml  owners  of  milch  cows  provide  for 
their  animals,  hut  this  provision  means  only  shelter 
from  the  rain,  for  the  tgiMf)ierature  rarely  -^rops  to  the 
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freezing-point,  and  where  thirty-live  degrees  above 
zero  is  aeiounted  «*old  weather.  On  these*  evergreen 
pastures  the  stock  flnils  abundance  of  feed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  land-owners  of  this 
section  have  res|Kinded  to  the  call  for  diversification  on 
the  farm.  The  Pacific  Northwest,  ten  years  ago.  was 
spending  from  $15.- 
(HHI.Oflfi  to  .$2().4)09.9(N) 
per  annum  for  meat 
and  poultry  products, 
all i Piled  from  the  East. 
The  railways,  the  coin- 
niercipl  organizations, 
and  the  press  preached 
the  guH|>el  of  diversi- 
fied farming  to  the 
man  on  the  land  until 
he  became  a convert 
and  is  Tending  his 
efforts  to  meet  the  de- 
mand and  emieavor- 
ing  to  keep  the  money 
at  home. 

Hogs  and  poultry 
thrive  in  this  genial 
climate.  Men  and 
women  are  specializ- 
ing in  pigs  and 
chickens,  and  the  por- 
cine family  and  the 
feathered  ’ trifie  are 
paying  the  household 
expenses  on  hundreds 
of  farms  of  varying 
size.  The  fal’mer  is 
the  only  man  who  can 
solve  the  problem  of 
the  cost  of  living.  If 
he  undertakes  it  in  earnest  he  will  accomplish  his 
emi.  From  the  vantage  ground  of  the  farm  must 
come  the  aid  to  the 
helpless  men  and  wom- 
en of  the  cities  of  our 
land.  Production  regu- 
lates cost.  Population 
has  increased  more 
rapidly  than  produc- 
tion in  the  East.  High 
prices  originate  there. 

The  West  buys  there. 

Increasing  population 
on  the  lands  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northw'est  means 
augmented  production 
of  the  necessities  of 
life.  Therefore,  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living 
being  due  to  paucity 
of  pnxiuction.  the  Wi*st 
must  he  l(Hiked  to  for 
a remedy  for  existing 
conditions. 

To  po|)ulate  the  West 
should  he  a simple 
matter.  NIuItiplied 
thousands  of  good 
•American  citizens  have 
gone  to  the  Canadian 
Ninth  west  in  the  past 
few  years.  They  were 
h*d  to  change  their 
place  of  residence  and 
their  allegiance  to  the 
lepuhlic  hy  alluring 


statements  concerning  the  land,  its  prices,  and  its 
products.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  to  re- 
flect on  other  countries,  liut  to  call  attention  t<i  this 
one.  But  it  will  not  la*  taken  amiss  if  those  who 
contemplate  going  across  the  line  will  familiarize 
themselves  with  weather  conditions  in  both  coun- 
tries and  incidentally  compare  yields,  markets,  and 
gineral  living  conditions  here  .and  there. 

There  lias  fieeii  some  attempt  at  publicity  in  con- 
nection with  these  lanils  of  the  Northwest,  hut  their 
g«*neral  chara«*fer  is  little  understood  hy  the  home- 
seeker..  'I'here  are  no  free  lands  here,  hut  there  are 
homestead  locations  to  la*  had.  land  under  Carey  Act 
jirojects.  land  in  irrigated  districts,  dry-fanning,  and 
logged-olI  lands.  In  some  instances  there  is  pioneer 
Work  to  lie  done,  as  for  instance  on  the  logged-olT 
tracts.  But  with  some  labor  ilevoted  to  clearing  the 
land  of  the  small  growth,  it  can  he  cultivated  without 
removing  the  large  stumps. 

'I'he  land  in  the  Carey  .Act  projects  and  in  the  irri- 
gated .sections  will  have  to  Ire  leveled,  and  the  dry- 
farming tracts  will  nml  some  preparation.  The  ex- 
penditure of  labor  in  any  instance,  however,  is  trivial 
in  comparison  with  returns — trivial  to  the  man  willing 
to  work  industriously  for  a few  years,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  a competence  awaits  him  as  a reward.  The 
Northwest  is  not  a place  for  drones.  There  is  no 
invitation  sent  to  such.  A little  capital  in  cash  and 
an  abundant  reserve  of  energv*  means  home  and  com- 
fort and  independence  to  the  man  who  will  do  things. 

The  field  is  inviting.  The  commercial  organizations 
and  the  transportation  companies  are  endeavoring  to 
get  settlers  on  the  unoccupied  lands,  and  are  also  trying 
to  induce  holders  of  large  tracts  to  sulaliviile  them 
and  put  them  on  the  market.  The  men  who  are 
wanted  are  those  who  will  engage  in  cultivating  tracts 
of  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  In 
this  land  of  abundant  yield  ten  acres  constitutes  a 
farm,  so  that  a quarter  section  will  give  ample  scoi>c 
to  any  man. 

Under  present  conditions,  the  farms  are  not  culti- 
vated as  they  should  be.  There  is  too  much  idle  land. 
There  is  absence  of  crop  rotation.  There  is  lack  of 
siitlicient  labor  to  produce  enough  for  home  needs. 

The  tide  of  immigration  is  flowing  this  way.  The 
people  of  the  Old  \Yorld  are  looking  for  homes  in  the 
New.  There  are  thousands  of  hompseekers  in  the 
United  States  who  are  undecided  where  to  locate.  They 
will  he  wise  to  give  more  thought  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west. and  to  take  advantage  of  the  magnificent  oppor- 
tunities it  affords  for  home-making  and  the  enjoyment 
of  life  in  a region  possessing  such  advanages. 

la’gislation  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer  has  just 
been  enacted  in  Oregon,  The  agricultural  college  i.** 
to  take  its  work  to  the  farm.  Scientific  farming  i.» 
to  Ih*  taught.  Practical  men  will  impart  instruction, 
and  there  is  anxiety  for  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
land-owner.  Demonstration  trains,  agriculturists  in 
the  employ  of  the  railroads,  literature  treating  of 
every  occupation  on  the  land  are  at  the  command  of 
the  farming  communities. 

The  states  of  the  Northwest  offer  exceptional  ad- 
vantages, and  in  telling  of  these  the  people  now  here 
ask  nothing  other  than  honest  investigation  as  to 
the  merits  of  what  is  to  be  had.  ^fhe  man  wdio  is  in 
search  of  n location  for  a home  will  Ik*  wise  if  he 
devote  some  time  to  looking  over  the  field  and  make 
thorough  inquiry  regarding  the  character  of  the  soil, 
the  ^extent  of  its  productivity,  the  demand  for  what 
can  he  grown,  the  distance  to  market,  the  transporta- 
tion fai'ilities,  the  weather,  the  church,  school,  and 
fraternal  privileges. 

This  country  will  stand  inspection.  Honest  investi- 
gation will  disclose  the  fact  that  it  is  not  over-rated. 
f)ut  that  its  excellence  is  underestimated  in  the  litera- 
ture d«*scriptive  of  it  and  the  a-ssertions  ma<le  hy 
those  who  speak  of  it. 


Salmon  fishing  in  tl.c  Columbia  River,  Oregon 
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HARPER'S  WEEKLY 


WMiy.  I can  recall  a summer  day 
Far  hack  in  the  long  ago, 

She  beamed  and  beamed  in  her  roguish  way 
That  set  every  heart  aglow. 

And.  “You  are  a perfect  joy!”  she  said, 

Ami  I was  disposed  to  agree, 

But  I couldn’t  cpiite  tell  if  she  looked  at  Ted, 
Or  whether  she  looked  at  me! 


And  once  at  a ball  I overheard 
Her  twittering  voice  remark 
In  accents  sweet  as  that  little  bird 
I'hat’s  Icnown  as  the  soaring  lark, 

I'm  much  afraid  he’s  a hit  of  a snob!” 
.^nd  I followed  her  glance  to  see — 
And  one  of  those  optics  looked  on  Boh, 
And  t’otiier  was  fixed  on  me! 


THE  READY  REPLYER 


A CO.VPK.NOU'M  or  CONVKRSATION  FOB  USE  IN  EMBAR- 

RASKiNo  Moments 


//'or  a Young  Man  Confronted  by  an  Editor  loith  the 
Fact  That  the  Poem  He  lias  Submitted  Has 
Been  Cribbed  from  Browning.) 


so  I fear  if  I wedded  her 
happiness  I might  fail, 
though  at  her  touch  my  pulses  stir 
id  my  heart  thrashes  round  like  a fiail; 
it  wouldn’t  he  really  a pleasant  plan 
the  midst  of  our  ecstasy 
» had  one  eye  on  some  other  man 


lile  t’other 


;raN  MaN'N, 
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TIfE  EDITOR  (seomfuUy) : These  lines  are  taken 
bodily  from  the  poems  of  Robert  Browning, 
sir. 

Young  Man  (with  a great  show  of  glee):  Hooray! 
I win! 

Thk  F]i)1Tor  (with  beetling  brows):  Win,  sir?  Win? 
Yoxi  win  what? 

Young  Man  (with  marked  enthusiasm):  Wliy,  sir, 
I belong  to  a little  club  out  at  Lemonville,  on  Long 
Island,  which  was  founded  originally  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  together  a lot  of  choice  spirits  interested 
in  sport.  We  called  ourselves  The  Ring  and  the  Book 
Club,  not  because  we  were  at  all  interested  in  that 
great  poem,  sir,  but  rather  because  our  activities  took 
»hai>e  chiefly  in  betting  on  events  in  the  prize-ring 
and  getting  up  hooka  on  the  various  horse-racing 
meets  which  in  the  old  days  were  such  a constant 
source  of  delight  and,  1 may  add,  income,  to  many  of 
us.  Of  late,  however,  so  drastic  have  the  laws  become 
in  respect  to  betting  and  gambling  of  all  sorts,  that  we 
have  had  a hard  time  keeping  our  organization  going. 
Every  natural  outlet  for  our  sporting  propensities  was 
closed  by  the  operations  of  the  law,  and.  naturally,  the 
raison  d'etre  of  the  club  having  been  thus  seriously 
allected,  our  members  drew  away,  and  we  were  brought 
face  to  face  with  dissolution.  However,  there  were 
some  of  us  who  realized  that  there  were  other  things 
one  could  bet  on  than  horse-races  and  prize-fights,  and 
out  of  our  club  name.  The  Ring  and  the  Book,  there 
.suddenly  sprang  one  night  a suggestion  that  has  re- 
sulted in  this  fortunate  eventuation  for  me.  I was  dis- 
cussing the  name,  and  incidentally  the  poem,  with  a 
number  of  our  deepest  plungers  the  other  night,  and 
one  of  my  friends,  who  has  no  literary  attainments 
whatsoever,  made  the  remark  that  nobody  had  ever 
heard  of  the  poem  besides  myself,  to  which  I retorted 
that  there  were  more  admirers  of  Browning  in  the 
world  than  he  had  any  idea  of.  His  answer  w’as  that  he 
didn’t  believe  even  the  editor  of  so  great  a magazine 
as  yours  had  ever  heard  of  Browning,  and  I offered  to 
bet  any  or  all  of  them  then  and  there  that  you’d  spot 
a Browning  poem  the  minute  it  was  offered  to  you  for 
publication.  As  you  may  readily  imagine,  the  matter 
became  more  than  interesting  the  minute  money  was 
placed  on  the  result.  We  went  at  the  matter  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  within  a week  had  sent  out  not  only 
that  poem  which  you  have  so  unerringly  spotted,  but  a 
number  of  Dickens’s  short  stories  and  Addison’s  essays 
have  been  sent  to  other  editors  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  We  have  some  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
up  on  the  results.  For  myself  I took  the  hopeful  end. 
I bet  a hundred  dollars  with  each  of  seven  men  that  it 
wouldn’t  take  you  five  minutes  to  detect  the  decep- 
tion. and  T cannot  tell  you  how  delighted  I am  that  my 
good  opinion  of  your  discernment  has  been  so  readily 
vindicated — and  I know  that  you  will  excuse  me  if  I 
hasten  off  without  more  ado  to  inform  the  club  that 
I am  a winner.  Good  morning,  sir!  You  have  done 
me  a good  turn,  and  I am  grateful. 

(At  this  point  seize  the  Editor’s  right  hand,  shake 
it  vigorously,  and  then  move  out  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, not  waiting  for  the  elevator  to  take  you  down, 
hut  using  the  stairs,  sliding  down  the  banisters,  if  by 
chance  there  are  any,  lest  you  be  overtaken.) 


EXPERIENCE 

“ I TET.L  you.”  .said  Bingle,  wrathfully,  “ those  women 
are  right.  This  practice  of  forcible  feeding  is  an  out- 
rage. I’d  like  to  see  ’em  try  that  over  here  on  Amer- 
ican women!” 

“They’ll  never  have  to.”  said  .Timpson.  “All  they’ll 
have  to  do  with  an  American  woman  is  to  juit  the  liill 
of  fare  before  her.  and  she'll  walk  right  through  it.  I 
married  an  American  woman,  and  I know,” 


“Say,  Caddie,  wificii  club  do  you  use  when  a .siikep  swallows  your  ball?” 


OVERHEARD  ON  THE  CAMPUS 
FreshleiCiH  (genially) : Ah.  Professor,  goml  morn- 
ing. Do  you  smoke? 

Peofkssor  (affably);  Why — yes.  Mr.  Freshleigh. 
Fbeshleioh:  Good!  I’ll  be  glad  to  join  you.  if  you 
happen  to  have  a couple  of  perfectos  in  your  pocket. 
Let  me  give  you  a light. 


THE  HORRID  MAN 

“ Now.  ladies.”  said  the  Practical  Politician,  “ ycz 
can’t  git  annywhere  he  vi’lence.  In  the  words  o’  wan 
o’  th’  graatest  poluticians  the  worrld  iver  knew  they 
do  be  some  things  yez  can  only  git  by  kissin’  ’em 
through!” 

“Never!”  cried  the  Associated  Order  of  Free  Spin- 
sters. rising  as  one  man  in  protest. 
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YOU  A suffragette?’ 
\ OL.AZIER.” 


BRUTES 

“ It  makes  my  blood  boil,”  said  Mrs.  Uppanattit. 
“ the  sheer  brutality  with  which  these  jailers  treat  us 
women.  Oh!  the  tyranny  of  them!” 

“ What  have  they  done  now?”  queried  Mr.  tlppan- 
attit. 

“ They  threw  Mrs.  Crankhurst  into  jail,  and  took 
little  Fluffy,  her  inseparable  companion,  away  from 
her.”  said  the  lady. 

“ Well,  you  wouldn’t  have  a child  spend  her  days  in 
jail,  would  you?” 

“Child?”  retorb’d  Mrs.  Uppanattit.  “ Fluffy  isn’t  a 
child — she’s  the  cutest  little  Pomeranian  you  ever  saw 
in  your  life.” 


“ Oh,  I accepted,  and  as  the  challenged  party  had 
the  right  to  select  the  weapons.”  .said  Duhhleigh,  " 1 
chose  broadswords  at  a hundred  paces,  and  since 
neither  of  us  could  reach  the  other  there  were  no 
casualties.” 

NO  EVIDENCE 

“ They  tell  me  that  fellow  W higgles  is  a man  of 
letters,”  said  Joram. 

“ I’ve  heard  so.”  said  Snippe.  the  tailor,  “ hut  I 
can  hardly  believe  it.  I’ve  written  to  him  ten  times 
about  a little  hill  he  owes  me,  and  nary  a letter  can 
I get  out  of  him.” 

NO  EXAGGERATION 

“You  told  me  you  were  worth  a million,  and  I find 
that  you  luave  only  a paltry  ten  thousand  dollars,” 
said  Blathers’s  partner. 

“ Well,  ten  thousand  dollars  is  a million  cents.” 
said  Blathers. 


WIFE:  It  .says  here  that  you  can  get  a wife 

IN  SVMOA  I-OR  TlIKKK  IMII.LARS.  Lsn’t  THAT  OUT- 
RACKOl  S? 

THE  WEAKER  VESSEL:  Gii.  I don’t  know,  A 

GOOD  wife’s  XVORTH  THAT. 

A CAUTIOUS  DUELLIST 
“ They  tell  me  you  got  mixed  up  in  a duel  over  in 
Pari.s»this  year,  Duhhleigh.”  said  Jinks. 

“ Yes.”  laughed  Duhhleigh.  ” 1 was  challenged  by 
M.  Le  Vicomte  de  Chateaunit  because  1 sat  on  his 
hat  at  the  opera.” 

“ Well,  how  did  it  come  out?"  asked  Jinks. 


CAUTIOUS 

“ Now,  Sambo.”  said  the  Judge.  “ this  is  a very 
serious  offense  you  are  charged  with.  Stealing 
chickens  is  had  enough,  but  breaking  into  a store  ami 
robbing  the  till  of  thirty  dollars  is  worse.  Do  you 
want  me  to  appoint  a lawyer  to  defend  you  ?” 

“ Dat  depends  on  wdiat'de  lawyer  gwine  charge  foh 
his  soy  vices,  Jedge,”  replied  Sambo.  " Ef  he’s  gwine 
t’  git  de  whole  o’  dat  thutty  dollahs  ah  don’t  see  what’s 
gxvine  t’  be  lef’  foh  me,  suh.” 

AN  ASTIGMATIC  TRAGEDY 
Now  dearest  Jane  is  a lovely  maid 
Whom  I love  with  a love  that’s  true. 

But  if  she  proposed  to  me  I’m  afraid 
I’d  hardly  know  what  to  do. 

For  though  she’s  a maid  for  your  lightest  whim, 
She’s  cross-eyed  as  she  can  be. 

I never  can  tell  if  she  smiles  on  Jim, 

Or  whether  she  smiles  on  me! 


yJhteiMes 


Q r lias  been  stated  tliat  one-tliird  of 
tlie  available  bydroeleetrie  horse- 
jxiwer  of  tlie  United  States  either 
lies  in  or  is  tributary  to  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Imsin,  of  wliieli  the 
state  of  Oregon  forms  the  most  iiu- 
])ort.int  part.  Some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  this  important  resource 
may  Ik*  obtained  when  the  fact  is 
made  known  that  this  basin  represents  a greater 
area  in  land  than  is  possessed  by  New  England,  with 
the  states  of  Maryland,  rennaylvania,  Virginia, 
North  and  South  Carolina  added.  The  basin  drains 
2i)4..380  square  miles.  The  state  of  Oregon  alone  has 
ho.fiOT  square  miles  of  water  drainage,  and  within 
this  area  are  located  water-power  possibilities  rarely 
found  upon  the  earth’s  surface.  The  government,  in 
its  estimate,  has  fixed  upon  the  minimum  amount  of 
:i..300.()00  horse-power  of  |)Ossible  hy<lroelectric  de- 
velopment for  the  state  of  Oregon.  That  is  one-half 
of  the  entire  amount  now  utilized  in  the  United 
States.  Regardless  of  this,  engineers  predict  that 
the  minimum  given  by  the  government  exj)erts  for 
Oregon  can  be  increased  to  more  than  double  the 
amount  through  engineering  ingenuity.  From  these 
figures  Oregon’s  supremacy  in  the  matter  of  potential 
hydroelectric  power  is  easily  discernible.  The 
G.OOO.OOO  possible  horse-power  should  be  a factor 
in  developing  here  the  largest  manufacturing  center 


upon  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  it  may  be  in  the  United 
States;  for  with  the  raw  product  at  command  not 
only  of  the  forest  and  fields  in  Oregon,  but  of  the 
porta  of  the  world.  Oregon  must  come  into  her  own. 

With  this  wondrous  amount  of  undeveloped  power, 
coupled  with  the  timber  resources  of  the  stati* — one- 
lifth  of  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  United  States — 
it  forms  a combination  that  is  bound  to  he  productive 
of  much  wealth  and  gives  Oregon  a prominence  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  well  to  tlie  forefront. 

Equally  rich  is  the  state  in  its  agricultural  re- 
sources. It  has  8,2.33.000  acres  devoted  to  farm  use 
with  19.323.482  deeded  acres — two-thirds  timbered — 
and  17,253,000  of  public  lamls  siiliject  to  entry.  The 
farms  produced  la.st  year  .$127,000,000.  and  that  with 
a population  of  fi72.o6o  in  the  state. 

'I'liiis  Oregon,  with  its  latent  water-power,  its  four- 
billion-dollar  forests,  and  its  $127,000,000  yearly 
farm  production,  seeks  the  attention  of  the  world 
of  commerce.  Situated  as  it  is  ujion  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  with  its  equitable  and  mild  climab*,  it  should 
necessarily  win  the  attention  it  seeks  and  the  favor 
of  those  desiring  a broader  sphere  of  action.  Its 
chief  aim  at  the  jireseiit  time  is  to  secure  the  capital 
and  population  which  will  furnish  the  labor  to  de- 
velop these  resources. 

There  are  men  of  capacity  who  predict  that  the 
theater  of  action  for  the  world  of  the  future  will  be 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Upon  this  vast  shore 


line  of  ,30.900  miles  there  are  living  to-day  possibly 
200.000,000  people.  Each  year  shows  an  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  goods  made  by  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
In  the  years  to  come  the  development  of  this  line  of 
commerce  M’ill  produce  figures  that,  if  suggested  to- 
day, would  cause  the  reader  to  doubt  their  correct- 
ness. Portland,  Oregon's  chief  seaport,  to-day  ex- 
ports more  wheat  and.  Hour  than  any  other  port  in 
the  Uniteil  States.  Australia  to-day  seeks  the  Ore- 
gon firwood,  China  its  flour,  and  .Tajian  is  continually 
buying  lumber  and  other  well-known  products  of  the 
state.  Back  of  the  Cascade  range  and  down  the 
Willamette.  Valley  are  to  be  found  herds  of  cattle 
and  sheep  which  find  a market  in  the  packing-hou-ses 
of  Portland.  The  live-stock  industry  of  the  state  is 
valued  at  $33,000,000.  Thus  with  lumber,  grain, 
and  live-stock  to  further  the  cause  of  development, 
in  this  new  and  rapidly  growing  section,  the  very 
elements  which  have  made  cities  in  the  east  and 
created  wealth  of  modern  proportions  are  to  be  found 
in  Oregon. 

It  is,  indeed,  a country  singularly  blessed  in  nat- 
ural products,  while  the  water-power  necessary  to 
transform  these  products  into  articles  of  commerce 
is  wonderfully  manifest  in  Oregon.  With  an  ocean 
at  the  door  of  the  factory  to  furnish  transportation 
to  the  ports  of  the  world.  Oregon  can  claim  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  thrice  blessed,  and  the  world  must 
eventualy  recognize  this  fact. 
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HIIW  I more  air-room — the  more  resiliency,  which 

llll  in  turn  means  more  comfort  for  you  and  your 

III  passengers — more  service  from  your  tires. 

' The  secret  of  building  a tire  that  lasts  means  building  a tire 

that  does  the  work  easily — a tire  that  does  not  strain  under  road  usage. 

This  extra  air-room  is  gained  for  you  without  lessening  the 

thickness  of  the  tread  or  weakening  the  side  walls  in  any  way. 

To  stand  the  pull  of  the  engine — to  absorb  the  shocks  of  the 
road — to  travel  farthest  on  the  smallest  quantity  of  gasoline — to  make  inner  tubes 
last  longer,  were  scientific  tire  problems. 

Our  engineers  have  solved  these  problems  for  you  and  all  other 
tire  bills  payers  by  building  Diamond  (No-Clinch)  Tires  with  extra  air-room — in 
a word — the  ideal,  perfectly  constructed  tire  you  have  been  demanding. 


No 

Clinch 


Cross  Section  Diamond 
Safety  Tread  Tire 


Safety  (Squeegee)  Tread  an  additional 
Diamond  advantage 


Diamond  Safety  Tread  Tires  obey  your  will.  No  matter  how 
I slippery  and  treacherous  the  paving,  they  grip  and  hold.  You  drive 
/ with  safety  and  you  drive  with  pleasure  with  Diamond  Safety  (Squeegee) 

|l/  Tires  on  your  cars. 

Uy  And  that’s  not  all— there’s  real  economy  in  Diamond  Safety  Tread  Tires. 

ij  The  Safety  Tread  is  added  to  the  regular  tread — the  extra  mileage  makes  the 
/ safety  cost  you  nothing. 

So  this  time  buy  Diamond  Vitalized  Rubber  Tires 
—you  can  get  them  to  fit  your  rims  at  any  of  the 


Diamond  ^ 
Safety  ^ 
(Squeegee) 
Tread 

for  Aatomobiles, 

Motorcycles. 

Bicycles. 
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HELPING  THE  MAN  ON  THE  LAND 


IjN  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  land  of 
^ diversity  of  resources,  diversified  farm- 
) ing  has  receiveii  recognition  and  is 
( growing  in  favor.  The  Oregon-W  ash- 
) ington  Railroad  & Navigation  Com- 
‘ pany,  operating  in  Oregon,  Washing- 
) ton,  and  Idaho,  began  a campaign  of 
► education  some  four  years  ago.  Co- 
^ operating  with  the  agricultural  colleges 
of  the  states  named,  the  road  sent  out  demonstration 
trains,  accompanied  by  its  own  specialists,  and  taught  the 
value  of  diversifying  on  the  s(>il.  Every  phase  of  farm 
life  was  considered,  every  question  intelligently  answered, 
selectetl  seeds 
distributed  free. 

Many  land- 
owners  were  ob- 
sessed w'ith  the 
one  - crop  idea. 
Their  forebears 
had  prospered 
and  they  wanted 
nothing  better. 
But  these  men 
made  the  serious 
mistake  of  tak- 
ing from  the  soil 
every  year,  giv- 
ing nothing  in 
return.  They 
learned  through 
experience  t he 


Field  Com,  16  feet  high,  well  eared, 
growing  in  the  Yakima  Valley 

truths  expoundeil  by  the  railroad 
workers.  They  were  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  no  soil 
is  indestructible  and  that  they  must 
replace  by  crop  rotation  the  elements 
necessarj'  to  ^owdh  of  w'hich  they 
robbed  the  soil  by  continuous  crop- 
ping of  one  cereal. 

The  farmers  and  fruit  - growlers 
were  taught  another  le,sson.  There 

are  “off  years ” on  the  farm  and  in  the  orchard.  Large  yield 
is  not  to  be  counted  on  with  each  harvest.  The  man  who 
planted  one  crop  or  who  devoted  his  entire  acreage  to  fruit 
met  with  disappointment  when  the  harvest  was  prnered. 

The  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  & Navigation  Com- 
pany employed  agriculturists  and  stockmen  and  writers 
to  demonstrate  the  value  and  necessity  of  diversified 
Lvrming.  These  men  went  out  and  told  the  farmer  that 
he  should  grow'  alfalfa,  field  jicas,  com,  and  root  crops; 
that  he  should  have  dairy  cows,  hogs,  and  iioultry,  and 
that  in  this  way  he  could  bid  defiance  to  crop  failure,  as 
his  cream  checks  and  his  checks  from  the  sale  of  his  pork 
and  ixjultry  products  would  bring  him  steady  and  in 
creasing  revenue.  The  same  story  w’as  told  the  orchard- 
ists.  It  mattered  not  the  size  of  th(^  land-holdings.  The 
gospel  of  diversity  was  preached  to  the  owmer  of  the  ten- 
acre  tract  as  well  as  to  the  owmer  of  the  ten-scction  farm. 
What  has  been  the  result? 

Increase  in  volume  and  value  of  the  yield  every w’here 
along  the  lines  of  the  ()regon-Wa.shington  Railroad  & 


This  campaign  of 
(‘ducation  inaugurat- 
(>(1  by  the  Oregon- 
Washington  Railroad 
Navigation  Com- 
pany is  still  being 
prosecuteii.  A corps 
of  trained  men  are 
kept  busy  t welve 
months  in  the  year 
impart  ing  instruction 
along  practical  lines. 

F'or  1913  a more 
vigorous  campaign  is 
under  way.  The 
Oregon  -Wa.shington 
Railroad  Naviga- 
tion Company  litera- 
ture and  the  men 
who  write  it,  the  men 
who  go  out  to  talk  to 
the  land-owner,  advo- 
cate  methods  which 
have  been  proven. 

The  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  farms  are  engagetl 
in  experiments,  and  the  results  of  their  labors  arc  at  the 
command  of  the  man  on  the  land.  He  does  not  have  to 
experiment.  By  using  selected  seeils,  following  instruc- 
tions as  to  preparation  of  ground,  planting,  and  cultivat- 
ing, he  is  a.ssured  of  a yield. 

Wheat  has  been  the  great  farm  product  of  the  Inland 
Empire.  It  is  th('  present  purpose  of  the  Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad  & Navigation 
Company  to  help  the  wheat - 
grower  increase  his  yield  by 
producing  a large  crop  in  con- 
junction with  another  crop 
which  is  to  exceed  in  volume 
the  wheat  grown. 

Corn  is  to  be  plantetl  on  great- 
er areas.  Corn  and  clover  are 
to  be  grown  in  rotation  wdth 
wheat.  Corn  will  grow  in  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  and  Idaho, 
and  as  good  qualities  may  be 
produced,  and  the  yield  will 
equal  that  of  the  8o-calle<l  corn 
states.  The  fallacy  of  the  ar- 
gument that  the  nights  are  too 


Pear  Orchard 


Spitzenburg  Apple  Orchard  in 
Hood  River  District 


Poland-Chinas  ready  for  shipment  to  the  Packing  House 
at  Portland 

Navigation  Comimny.  In  esuslern  Oregon,  the  great 
grain-growing  section  of  the  .state,  dairy  farms,  hog 
ranches,  and  ixiultry  are  valued  assets.  .\t  the  stations 
may  be  seen  rows  of  cans  filled  with  cream  for  the  dealer 
in  the  city;  in  the  loatling  pens  are  droves  of  hogs  for  the 
lacking -Louses;  on  the  plat- 
form are  coops  of  poultry  and 
cases  of  eggs  ready  for  shipment. 

What  about  other  farm  prod- 
ucts ? 

There  has  been  no  falhng  off. 

The  year  1912  was  a year  of 
bumper  crops  throughout  the 
Northwest.  The  great  w’are- 
hou.ses  were  filled  to  overflowing/ 

To  the  man  who  had  dairy  cows, 
hogs,  and  poultry  the  money  re- 
ceived for  the  farm  and  orchard 
products  was  all  clear  gain.  The 
sale  of  cream,  pork,  and  poultry 
products  had  paid  the  running 
(ixpenses  and  mori-.  The  land- 
owner  had  been  enabled  t o pay 
ciush  for  his 
not  forced  to 
inst 
grocer 
and 


cold  has 
been  ex- 
p 1 o d e d . 

The  .same 
statement 
was  made 
regarding 
Minneso- 
ta a few 
years  ago, 
a n d v e t 
the  H-y- 
000,000- 
bushel 
c«)rn  crop 
of  that 
state  in 
1912  was 
much 

more  valuable  than  its  4.'),000,000 - bushel 
wheat,  crop.  Growing  corn  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  resolves  it. self  into  a matter  of 
seed  .selection  and  proper  cultivation. 

In  the  Yakima  Valley,  Wa.shington,  on 
irrigateil  laiul,  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
Imshels  of  corn  per  acre  is  not  an  unusual 
yield.  At  Dufur,  in  Wasco  County,  (Iri*- 
gon,  just  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
as  good  corn  was  growui  on  what  is 
termed  dry-farming  land' as  could  be  pro- 
duced anywhere,  and  the  yield  was  above 
average.  " There  is  but  one  reason  why 
corn  has  not  been  grown  in  large  (juan- 
tities  here.  The  land -owners  did  not 
jilant  the  .seed.  They  believed  the  stori(;.s 
told  by  men  who  hud  not  even  experi- 
mented w'ith  corn-growing,  that  the  nights  were  tiKi  cold. 

Corn  and  alfalfa,  corn  and  clover,  go  to  make  the 
balanciHl  ration  which  is  needed  for  1 he  dairy  cow  and  the 
pig.  To  get  the  most  milk  and  best  cream,  intelligence 
in  feeding  is  neceasary.  'I'o  jiroduce  pork  for  t he  market, 
care  in  feeding  is  e.s,sential.  'Phe  word  pig  is  u.sed  ad- 
vi.sedly.  It  is  a simple  and  ea.sy  matter  to  fatten  thi* 
young  porker  for  the  block,  while  it  is  a trying  and  ex- 
pensive undertaking  to  put  flesh  on  a hog.  'I'he  pigs 
should  b(!  ready  for  the  block  at  an  I'arly  age.  Advice  as 


Beef  Cattle  Driven  to  the  Yakima  Valley  for  Winter  Feeding 


Young  Orchards  and  Alfalfa  Ranches  in  the  suburbs  of  North  Yakima 

to  the  length  of  davs  of  the  marketable  hog  is  given  by 
word  of  mouth  and  in  jirinted  form  by  men  who  know 
and  who  are  at  the  service  of  the  people  in  Oregon-U  ash- 
ington  Railroad  & Navigation  Company  territory. 

In  exploiting  corn  and  hay  products,  field  peas,  root 
crops,  etc.,  the  company  is  not  unmindful  of  the  fruit 
industry.  It  has  exploited  the  apples  and  pears,  jieachra, 
prunes,  grapes,  and  other  large  and  small  fruits  of  the 
Tacific  Northwest.  The  fame  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
fruits  is  world-wide.  The  sovereigns  of  the  land  beyond 
the  seas  are  eipially  as  enthusiastic  the  American 
nobility  over  the  excellence  of  the  delicious  fruits  of  the 
Northwest.  But  even  the  fmit  - growers  are  becoming 
converts  to  the  theory  of  diversified  fanning.  There 
is  no  more  celebrated  apple  - producing  district  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  than  Hood  River.  Its  Spitzenburgs 
and  Newton  Pippins  are  known  wherever  apples  are 
eaten,  and  yet  at  the  Pacific  Northwest  Land  Products 
Show  held  in  Portland,  Oregon,  in  November,  1912, 
the  Hood  River  apple  exhibit  shared  honors  wnth 
other  soil  products,  the  humbler  piotato,  the  golden- 
hued  carrot,  the  plump  cabbage,  the  cauliflower,  and  a 
variety  of  vegetables  being  in  evidence.  The  apple- 
growers  are  free  to  confess  that  they  realize  the  money 
to  be  matle  in  hogs  and  they  are  going  to  raise  pigs  as 
well  as  pippins.  , i « c 

The  jiroductivity  of  the  soil  in  the  states  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  is  comparatively  unknown.  For  instance,  in 
the  dairying  sections  of  the  Middle  West  two  acres  of  land 
are  necessary  to  provide  food  enough  for  a milch  cow  for  a 
year.  At  the  Land  Products  Show  referred  to  there  waus 
an  exhibit  of  eighty  tons  of  kale  grown  on  one  acre  of  land, 
and  sixty  tons  of  turnips  grown  on  an  equal  area.  This 
is  food  enough  for  fourteen  cows  for  one  year.  Not  all 
the  land  wdll  yield  so  great  return.  But  there  is  not  a 
single  acre  in  western  Oregon  or  W ashington,  in  the  i akima 
Valiev,  or  in  the  territory  tributary  to  lawviston  and 
Orangeville,  in  Idaho,  where  the  lines  of  the  Oregon- 
Washington  Railroad  & Navigation  ('ompany  are  ojicr- 
ated,  that  will  not  produce  food  enough  for  a cow  for  a 

A litlk'  land  and  a good  living.  A home  where  climat- 
ic conditions  are  desirable.  region  fnn?  from  intense 
cold  or  excessive  heat. 
Sjilendid  transporta- 
tion facilities  to  gocnl 
markets.  A choice  of 
vocations  on  the  land. 
A five-acre  tract  which 
one  man  can  culti- 
.vate  or  a large  hold- 
ing where  he  may  en- 
gage in  more  varii'd 
jnirsuits.  These  are 
some  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  had  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  in 
the  territoiy'  tribu- 
tary to  the  Oregon- 
W^ashington  Railroad 
& Navigation  Com- 
pany. 

It  is  undeniably 
true  that  condit  ions 
are  different  from  tho.se 
in  the  eastern  states  or 
even  the  Middle  West,  but  the  (liffprence  is  in  favor  of 
the  man  who  secures  a holding  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
He  may  havi;  to  learn  how  to  irrigate  or  how  to  rai.se 
crops  by  the  dry-farming  process,  but  he  hjus  the  ex- 
jK'ricnce  of  the  iiu'ii  w'ho  have  nuide  a success  to  dir(?ct 
liim. 

Failure  to  succeed  on  the  farm  here  will  be  the 
fault  of  the  man  and  not  of  the  land.  Intelligent  cul- 
tivation is  a necessity  everywhere,  and  the  Northwest 
is  no  exception.  But  the  remuneration  here  is  greater 
and  the  labor  lighter. 

There  is  no  more  interest- 
ing literature  published  than 
the  pages  which  record  man’s 
succe.ss.  Volumes  miglit  be 
printed,  filled  with  statements 
of  men  who  have  made  good 
in  this  favored  land.  There 
is  not  a single  vocation  on 
the  farm  that  is  not  exalted 
in  the  .story  of  how  some 
one  achieved  success.  It  re- 
quires work.  It  neceasitates 
indu.stry.  It  compels  in- 
telligent toil.  It  provides  re- 
compense in  bounteous  har- 
vest. It  lightens  labor  in  the 
a.ssured  knowledge  of  abim- 
dant  reward.  It  compen- 
sates toil  by  providing  means 
I fFCWPial  pleasures  aiul  en- 
joyment of  the  good  things  of 


Holstein  Cow,  value  $2.‘i,000,  shown  with  O -W. 
R.  N.  Demonstration  Train 
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Finance 

BY  FRANKLIN  ESCHER 
“ By  Their  Fruits — ” 


The  splendid  dividend  record  of  tl 

A VERY  few  months  apo  when  you  spoke 
of  “ industrial  preferred  stocks  ” you 
meant  one  tiling  and  one  tiling  only — 
the  new  shares  in  the  manufacturing, 
merchandising,  and  other  companies  which 
were  being  put  out  in  such  quantity. 
Voii  meant  VVoolworth  and  Rumely 
(’*  Rummy,”  the  Street  calls  it  now)  and 
the  others,  not  United  States  Steel  and 
iZarvester  and  Car  and  Foundry  pre- 
ferred. In  the  rush  of  one  new'  issue 
after  the  other,  each  with  ])rospects  more 
brilliant  than  the  one  before,  that  there 
existed  such  another  class  of  “ industrial 
preferreds  ” was  almost  lost  sight  of. 

Recently  there  has  been  a big  change 
in  that  regard.  With  one  or  two  con- 
spicuous exceptions  the  preferred  indus- 
trial shares  sold  last  year  have  done  w’ell 
enough,  considering.  ' But  with  business 
conditions  shaping  themselves  as  they 
have,  investors  have  become  far  more 
interested  in  equities  than  in  prospects. 
With  the  prudent  buyer  just  now  it  isn’t 
a question  so  much  of  what  a prospective 
investment  is  going  to  earn  as  what  it  has 
earned.  The  fact,  for  instance,  that 
through  thick  and  thin,  bad  times  find 
good,  one  of  these  old-line  industrial  pre- 
ferreds has  paid  its  dividends  ever  since 
organization  appeals  to  him  far  more 
than  the  fact  that  by  buying  one  of  the 
new'  issues  he  can  get  a little  bit  more 
income. 

Stability  of  Earning  Power 

Among  the  preferred  shares  issued 
t’welve  or  fifteen  years  ago  when  most 
of  the  big  industrial  consolidations  were 
taking  place  there  are  some  whose  record 
since  has  been  anything  but  enviable,  but, 
glancing  down  the  list,  one  is  struck  by 
the  number  of  issues  W’hich  have  con- 
sistently earned  their  dividends  by  a fair 
margin  and  paid  them  without  a break. 
That,  afti'r  all,  is  the  great  test  of  the 
first  of  the  three  qualities  which  the  in- 
vestor looks  for  in  making  an  investment 
of  this  kind — stability  of  earning  power. 
We  earned  our  dividend  twice  over  last 
year,  more  than  one  of  the  companies  re- 
cently issuing  new  stock  are  able  to  say, 
and  the  year  before  that  w'e  earned  it 
three  times  over.  Verj'  well,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  hut  how’  about  the  year  before 
that  and  the  year  before  thait  Business 
has  lieeii  good  and  a record  of  the  pre- 
ferred dividend  earned  several  times  over 
is  nothing  remarkable.  Go  back  four 
years,  eight  years,  ten  years,  to  a time 
when  business  wasn’t  good.  Suppose  you 
had  had  this  preferred  stock  outstanding 
at  that  time;  w’ould  you  have  been  able 
to  pay  the  dividend  on  it  regularly? 

The  past,  after  all.  is  the  very  liest 
indicator  of  the  future.  However  shrew’d 
a business  man  you  may  be,  to  foretell  the 
effect  of  changing  trade  conditions  on  the 
earnings  of  the  company  in  whose  shares 
you  happen  to  be  interested  is  impos- 
sible. But  w’hat  you  can  do  is  this:  you 
can  acquaint  yourself  with  what  has  hap- 
])ened  in  the  past  and  from  that  get  some 
sort  of  a line  on  what  is  apt  to  hapi>en 
in  the  future.  Through  the  semi-crisis 
of  lflO:i,  we  will  say,  and  the  depression 
of  1908,  the  company  earned  enough  regu- 
larly to  pay  its  preferred  dividend.  But, 
it  is  objected,  that  doesn’t  prove  that  con- 
ditions cannot  develop  in  1913  or  1914 
such  as  to  force  a suspension  of  such 
dividends.  No,  it  doesn’t  prove  it;  noth- 
ing can  prove  it  but  the  event  itself.  But 
Nvhat  it  does  do  is  to  furnish  reasonable 
ground  for  the  assumption  that  if  the 
company  went  tlirough  those  trj’ing  times 
without  having  to  reduce  its  preferred 
dividend,  it  will  be  able  to  go  through 
whatever  lies  al>ead  without  reducing  its 
preferred  dividend. 

Earnings  and  Yield 

In  the  second  of  the  qualities  essential 
to  an  investment  of  this  kind,  liberal 
margin  of  earnings  over  dividend  require- 
ments. most  of  the  old-line  preferred  in- 
dustrials are  exceedingly  strong.  How- 
ever the  capitalization  of  some  of  these 
companies  may  in  the  beginning  have  been 
“ watered,”  the  preferred  shares,  in  tlie 
great  majority  of  cases  represent  not 
merely  good-w'ill  or  even  earning  power, 
but  actual  value.  If  there  was  any 
” watering  ” done,  it  was  done  through  the 
issue  of  common  stock  not  preferred. 

Run  down  the  list  of  earnings  on  these 
preferred  stocks  for  the  past  year  or 
two.  and  it  will  be  found  surprising  in 
how'  many  cases  earnings  applicable  to 
preferred  dividends  exceeded  requirements 
from  two  to  five  times  over.  Nor  is  this 
because  these  issues  of  preferred  shares, 
proportionate  to  total  capitalization,  are 
small.  Most  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  are 
proportionately  large.  There  is  just  one 
reason  why  earnings  make  the  showing 
thev  do.  and  tliat  is^lialT  these  preferrel 


seasoned  industrial  preferred  shares 

rate  of  income  to  the  buyer,  the  old-line 
industrial  prtderreds  make  quite  as  favor- 
able a show’ing  as  in  the  otlier  two.  In 
these  days  of  a four-and-a-half-jK-r-cent. 
yield  on  savings-bank  bonds  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  industrial  stocks  should 
yield  a liberal  ‘return,  but  whether  in- 
vestors in  general  quite  realize  the  seven 
and  eight  |)er  cent,  income  obtainable 
from  some  of  the  most  seasoned  of  the 
industrial  preferred  shares  is  very  much 
of  a question. 

Out  of  a list  of  an  even  dozen  .seven-per- 
cent, industrial  preferrerl  stocks  actively 
traded  in  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change and  every  one  of  which  has  an 
unbroken  and  unaltered  dividend  rate 
.since  the  organisation  of  the  company, 
just  half  are  at  present  selling  w’ithin 
a few  points  of  par.  In  some  cases  the 
price  is  a little  above,  in  some  a little 
below’,  the  average  yield  working  out  at 
only  a trifle  less  than  seven  per  cent. 

The  Manufacturing  Group 

The  industrial  preferred  shares  actively 
traded  in  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change and  which  have  an  unbroken 
dividend  record  divide  themselves  into 
six  classes. 

First  and  numerically,  at  least,  most 
important  is  the  miscellaneous  manufac- 
turing group.  Under  this  head'  come 
National  Biscuit,  American  Woolen,  Cen- 
tral I.,eather,  and  International  Har- 
vester. 

Among  the  preferred  industrials  *•  Bis- 
cuit” is  an  aristocrat,  in  price,  in  spite 
of  everything  that  has  happened,  having 
held  up  to  a point  where  the  yield  to  the 
buyer  is  only  about  six  per  cent.  At  that 
the  stock  is  lower  than  at  any  time  since 
just’  after  the  panic,  w’hen  it  sold  dow’n 
to  102. 

During  each  of  the  past  three  years 
(this  in  the  face  of  strong  and  grow'ing 
competition)  the  dividend  on  tlie  pre- 
ferred stock  has  Ikhmi  earned  more  than 
two  and  a half  times  over.  During  1910 
and  1909  it  w’as  earned  more  than  tw’ice 
over. 

American  Woolen  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent proposition.  Since  the  company  was 
formed,  it  is  true.  Woolen  preferrf^l  has 
never  failed  to  pay  its  regular  seven  per 
cent.,  but  since  the  company  w’as  formed, 
it  is  also  true,  it  has  never  failed  to 
enjoy  the  protection  of  a high  tariff  on 
w’ool.  What  w'ill  happen  under  the  new 
order  of  things  is  problematical.  That 
there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  tlie  con- 
tinuance of  the  seven-per-cent,  dividend 
is  proved  by  the  decline  in  the  price  of 
the  stock  to  a point  w’here  it  nets  the 
buyer  over  nine  per  cent. 

I'or  the  low  price  at  which  Central 
Leather  preferred  is  at  present  selling  the 
company’s  “ spotty  ” earnings  record  is 
principally  responsible.  In  1909,  for  ex- 
ample, the  preferred  dividend  w’as  earned 
tw’ice  over.  During  the  next  tw’o  years 
it  was  only  partly  earned.  Nineteen 
hundred  and  twelve  saw  it  earned  tw’o 
and  a half  times.  That  is  the  w’ay  the 
company’s  earnings  run.  Ever  since  it 
was  started  earnings  during  good  years 
have  been  enough  to  offset  earnings  dur- 
ing years  when  blisiness  w’as  poor.  From 
a preferred  stockholder’s  standpoint  that 
is  not  an  ideal  condition,  but,  so  far.  at 
least,  it  has  resulted  in  the  dividend 
IsMiig  regularly  paid. 

International  Harvester  is  a newer  com- 
pany than  any  of  the  others,  but  ever 
since  the  beginning  earnings  have  been  on 
such  a scale  as  to  leave  not  the  slightest 
room  for  question  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
dividend  on  the  preferred.  During  no 
year  of  the  six  in  which  the  company  has 
been  in  existence  has  the  preferred  divi- 
dend been  earned  less  than  twice  over. 
In  1909  it  was  earned  three  times;  in 

1910  within  a fraction  of  four  times;  in 

1911  three  and  a half  times.  Certainly 
no  greater  assurance  as  to  the  safety  of 
the  preferred  dividend  could  be  asked. 
Yet  the  stock  is  selling  at  a price  at 
W’hich  it  nets  the  buyer  almost  six  and 
one-quarter  per  cent. 

The  Steel  and  Sugar  Groups 

In  the  steel  group  about  tlie  only  active 
issue  that  lias  an  unbroken  record  is 
United  StaU^s  Steel  preferred.  Just  why 
this  stock,  as*  an  investment,  enjoys  such 
favor  with  the  public  can  lie  seen  from  a 
glance  at  the  ^record  of  its  earnings.  In 

1912  and  1911*  the  preferred  dividend  w’as 
earned  more  than  twice  over;  in  1910  and 
1909  by  considerably  more  than  three 
times.  Even  back  in  1908,  W'hen  business 
in  every  direction  w’as  suffering  severely 
from  the  effects  of  the  panic,  the  cor- 
poration earned  .$45,000,000  available  for 
dividends  as  against  requirements  of  only 
.$’25,000,000  for  tlic  dividend  on  its  pre- 
ferred. 

NVIiatever  the  outcome  of  the  dissolution 
tsuit  against  the  company  and  w’hatever 


the  effect  of  tariff  revision,  the  dividend 
on  Steel  preferred  w’ould  seem  to  lie  as 
.safe  as  anything  could  w’ell  lie.  At  its 
present  jirice  tlie  stock  yields  ajiproxi- 
inately  six  and  one-half  per  cent. 

Among  the  sto<‘ka  in  the  sugar  group, 
American  Sugar  Refining  preferreil  has 
always  held  the  same  kind  of  an  exalted 
position  as  that  occupied  by  National  Bis- 
(uit  among  the  manufacturing  shares. 
Earnings  applicable  to  preferred  divi- 
dends, in  l!>12,  were  two  and  a half  times 
in  excess  of  requirements.  In  1911  they 
exceeded  requirements  almost  four  times. 
Until  recently  little  publicity  w’as  given 
the  earnings  or  affairs  of  the  company; 
but  in  few’  investors’  minds  does  there 
seem  to  be  the  slightest  doubt  that,  come 
w'hat  may  in  the  line  of  tariff  changes, 
earnings  w’ill  remain  ample  to  take  care 
of  the  dividend  on  tlie  preferred. 

By  no  means  in  so  fortunate  a position 
is  American  Beet  Sugar.  To  a very  great 
extent  the  company's  business  has  betm 
built  up  behind  the  protection  of  the  high- 
tariff  wall,  and  ever  since  it  has  been 
plain  that  the  sugar  duty  w’ould  be  among 
the  first  to  go,  its  securities  have  been 
steadily  losing  favor.  With  regard  to  the 
preferred,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  a very’  small  issue  and 
that  it  doesn’t  take  much  in  the  way 
of  earnings  to  pay  a sLx-per-cent.  dividend 
on  it. 

The  Tobacco  Group  and  the  “ Equip- 
ments ” 

In  the  tobacco  group  American  Snuff 
and  American  Tobacco  both  earn  the 
dividends  on  their  preferred  shares  so 
many  times  over  that  the  price  at  which 
these  securities  sell  is  merely  a matter  of 
current  income  yield.  The  fire  of  govern- 
ment investigation  and  prosecution,  more- 
over, having  been  passed  througli,  and 
these  companies  being  thus  “ immune,” 
there  is  entirely  lacking  that  disturbing 
element  present  in  tlie  case  of  so  many  of 
the  big  industrial  companies.  Snuff  and 
Tobacco  preferred,  consequently,  sell  at 
the  highest  level  of  any  of  the  preferred 
industrials. 

Coming  to  the  railway  equipment  manu- 
facturing group,  we  find  here  four  pre- 
ferred stocks  all  of  which  have  paid 
seven  per  cent,  since  organization,  but  of 
which  only  one  earns  its  preferred  divi- 
dend with  anything  much  to  spare.  Even 
in  the  case  of  the  exception,  American 
Car  and  Foundry,  the  margin  is  not  very 
great.  In  1912  this  company  earned  ite 
preferred  dividend  one  and  a half  times 
over;  in  1911  and  1910  not  quite  twice 
over.  Even  that,  however,  is  a much  bet- 
ter show’ing  than  any’  of  the  other  “ equip- 
ments ” are  able  to  make.  Pressed  Steel 
Car,  for  instance,  has  only  once  during 
the  past  five  years  (1909)  eariuHl  its  pre- 
ferred dividend  twice  over,  the  lialance 
available  last  year  and  the  year  before 
having  been  just  barely  sullicient  to  meet 
requirements.  American  Locomotive  in 
this  regard  made,  a good  showing  in  1911, 
but  in  1912  and  1910  earned  the  amount 
needed  for  the  preferred  dividend  by  only 
a very  narrow  margin.  Railw’ay  Steel 
Spring  makes  a ‘better  showing,  with  the 
preferred  dividend  earned  almost  twice 
over  last  year  and  in  1910;  but  not  even 
the  recent  declaration  of  a dividend  on 
the  common  makes  it  seem  as  though  the 
dividend  on  the  preferred  were  any  too 
W’ell  secured. 

The  Fertilizer  Group  and  the  "Metals” 

Surprising  weakness,  in  view  of  the 
])osition  into  w’hich  they  seemed  to  lie 
working  a year  or  so  ago,  has  been  sliow’n 
in  the  shares  of  the  chemical-fertilizer 
companies;  Imt  that  the  long-established 
dividend  on  either  Virginia  - Carolina 
Chemical  or  American  Agricultural 
Chemical  will  have  to  )>e  cut  appears 
highly  unlikely.  For  five  years  running 
American  Agricultural’s  preferred  divi- 
dend has  been  earned  at  least  tw’ice  over. 
V*.-C..  it  is  true,  has  not  lieen  aide  to 
make  quite  so  good  a show’ing  during  the 
past  ^’o  years,  but  has,  nevertJieless, 
earned  its  dividend  by  a substantial  mar- 
gin. Both  of  these  stocks,  jiarticularly 
Virginia-Carolina  Chemical,  are  selling  at 
prices  w’here  they  j-icld  a liberal  return. 

In  the  so-called  " metal  group  ” Ameri- 
can Smelting  and  Refining  preferred  is 
selling  as  low'  as  it  is  for  only  one  rea.son, 
and  that  is  the  fear  of  a governuient  suit. 
Concerning  the  earnings  of  “Smelters,” 
not  much  detailed  information  has  l)een 
available,  but  from  the  figures  given  out 
for  1911  and  1912  it  apfwars  that  the 
preferred  dividend  must  have  been  earned 
close  upon  twice  over  in  each  of  those 
years.  In  vie^v  of  the  substantial  amounts 
being  carried  to  surplus  after  payment  of 
the  four-per-cent,  dividend  on  the  com- 
mon. the  dividend  on  the  preferred  would 
be  seen  to  be  more  than  reasonably  w’ell 
assured. 

Remarkable  uniformity  is  show'n  in  the 
earnings  on  National  L<^  preferred  (lur- 
ing the  past  five  years,  the  margin  above 
requirements  in  no  year  having  l>een  any- 
thing remarkable;  but.  on  the  other  hand, 
there  having  l)een  no  time  when  the  pre- 
ferred dividend  was  not  earned  with 
enough  to  sjmre.  P ■; 


From  Bronze  in  the  private 
Galleries  of  C.  W.  Post. 


Breaking 
the  Bonds 
of  Habit 

Most  of  us  cling  to  the 
things  of  life  which  please  the 
senses,  and  continued  indul- 
gence leads  to  fixed  habits — 
some  good,  others  exacting 
a heavy  penalty. 

If  any  habit,  such  as  coffee 
drinking,  is  found  to  interfere 
with  one’s  welfare  and  com- 
fort, it’s  time  to  break  away. 

Medical  opinion  and  the 
research  of  pure  food  scien- 
tists agree  that  the  coffee  habit 
is  extremely  harmful  to  many 
persons. 

It  is  hard  to  induce  people 
to  give  up  coffee,  but  if  they 
are  given  the  pure-food  drink 

POSTUM 

they  will  find  a distinct  gain 
in  health  without  loss  of  satis 
faction  or  pleasure. 

This  nourishing  table  bev- 
erage, made  from  choice 
wheat  and  the  juice  of  South- 
ern sugar-cane,  possesses  a 
rich  Java-like  flavour,  but  is 
absolutely  free  from  the  coffee 
drug,  caffeine,  or  any  other 
substance  which  could  prove 
injurious  to  the  most  sensi- 
tive organism. 

The  ever  - increasing  de- 
mand for  Postum  amply 
proves  its  worth  as  a safe 
table  beverage  for  those  who 
seek  the  freedom  and  power 
which  come  with  mental  and 
physical  poise. 

**There*s  a Reason** 
for 

POSTUM 

filial  fr  Sold  by  grocers. 
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Left  to  right:  Cecil  Cunningham,  George  McFarlane,  and  De  Wolf  Hopper 


An  ensemble  from  the  performance  of  Gilbert  & Sullivan’s  fantastic  operetta 


A.  4-Day  Tour 

in 

Glacier  National  Park 

for  $22:^ 

By  Automobile,  4-ilorse  Stage,  Launch  and  Horseback 

Break  your  journey  to  or  from  the  Pacific  Coast  by  a stop- 
over at  Glacier  National  Park.  It  will  be  a new  and  wonderful 
experience.  A few  days  in  this  scenic  wonderland  will  provide 
material  for  a life-time  of  vivid,  pleasant  recollections — and  at 
a comparatively  trifling  cost. 

For  instance,  $22  covers  the  total  expense  of  a four-day  tour  to 
exquisite  Lake  St.  Mary,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  scenic  region  of  the 
Park,  by  automobile,  launch  and  stage,  including  a visit  to  the  unique 
and  cozy  Chalets  at  Many-Glacier  and  Going-to-the-Sun  Camps — 
the  paradise  of  the  mountain-trout  fisherman.  An  almost  unlimited 
number  of  other  tours,  covering  one  to  twelve  days  or  an  entire 
season,  may  be  arranged  at  a correspondingly  low  cost. 

Vacations  $1  to  $5  per  Day 

The  accommodations  throughout  the  Park  cannot  be  excelled. 

In  addition  to  the  famous  chain  of  Swiss  Chalet  Camps,  a magnifi- 
cent new  hotel  has  just  been  completed,  offering  every  modem  luxury 
and  convenience.  It  is  built  of  huge  logs  in  perfect  harmony  with  its 
natural  setting.  Every  room  is  electrically  lighted  and  heated,  swim- 
ming pool  and  shower  baths  in  basement.  Enormous  open  fireplaces 
typify  and  crystallize  the  spirit  of  hospitality  and  generous  welcome  that 
is  evident  from  the  moment  of  your  arrival.  L^w  fares  every  day. 

An  excellent  opportunity  is  afforded  to  observe  the  tribal  dances  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians — one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
picturesque  of  all  surviving  tribes.  Stop  off  at  Glacier  Park  Station, 

Write  for  Aeroplane  Map  and  Special  Booklets 

Very  complete  descriptive  literature  explaining  every  feature  and  in- 
cluding a large  Aeroplane  map  of  the  entire  Park,  in  colors,  will  be  mailed 
on  request.  An  interview  with  one  of  our  representatives  who  has  per- 
sonally visited  Glacier  Park  may  be  arranged.  Information  relative  to 
Glacier  National  Park,  fares,  tickets,  reservations,  etc.,  may  be  secured  from 
any  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  or  Great  Northern  representative, 
or  mail  the  coupon  today. 


H.  A.  NOBLE,  General  Passenger  Agent 
Great  Northern  Railway 


I oom*03Nr  120  u 

I H.  A.  NOBLE,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Great  Northern  Railway 
Dept.  122  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Please  send  me  complete  travel  literature  of  Glacier 
I Park,  including  Aeniplane  map  in  colors — all  free. 


Going-to-the-Sun  Camp  on  St.  Mary  Lake— Trout  Fishermen’s  Headquarters  — 
Glacier  National  Park,  Montana 


I A, i, tress 

I 
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PLAYS  AND  PLAYERS 


A Noteworthy  Revival  of  the  Spring  Theatrical  Season — 
Scenes  from  Gilbert  & Sullivan’s  “ lolanthe  ” as  Presented 
at  the  Casino  by  the  Gilbert  & Sullivan  Opera  Company 
Original  from 
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1 Portland’s  Street 

Pacihc  (losisi  ciUea  the 

I largest  percentage  of  grov.'t^  population 

in  the  most  recent  ccnsvi^^;  They  grew 
' equally  jvs  fast  in  all  conveTitGTices  requisite 
' to  modem  development.  The  city  of  Port- 
hind,  Oregon,  recordwl  an  increase  of  129 
per  cent,  for  the  ton  years  from  1900  to 
1910.  Coincident  with  this  remarkable 
growth  tliore  was  ju.st  as  great  an  increase, 
if  not  more,  in  its  street-car  faciUtics  and 
in  the  distribution  of  light  and  jiower 
through  the  use  of  electricity.  Portland 
lo-day  has  a street-car  for  everj'  320  of  its 
I)opu/ation,  w’hich  represents  a larger  per- 
fcntage  than  posses.sed  by  Minneapxilis, 
>!t.  Paul,  Kansas  CMty,  Denver,  Milwaukee, 
and  of  any  city  in  the  Unitwl  States  having 
250,(XX)  ix)pulation.  This  condition  tells  the 
story  of  a highly  developed  and  modern 
street-railway  system. 

Cities  to-day  only  grow  by  means  of  rapid 
transjKjrtation.  The  suburban  population 
that  lives  five  and  even  ten  miles  out  from 
the  heart  of  the  business  district  is  just  as 
good  a ijatron  of  the  retail  merchant  as  the 
man  w'ho  lives  two  blocks  away,  providing 
lie  can  be  delivered  in  front  of  the  store 
within  a reasonable  time.  The  radius  of 
city  operation,  from  a retail  standpoint,  has 
grown  in  America  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
growth  of  rapid  transportation.  Forty 
years  ago  the  city  limits,  so  far  as  the  down- 
town district  was  concerned,  w’as  confined 
within  a circumscribed  circle  of  two  or  three 
miles.  To-day  it  reaches  out  ten  miles  and 
even  beyond,  all  due  to  the  trolley-car.  In 
this  particular  Portland  stands  well  to  the 
front  when  compared  with  other  cities  of  the 
country.  The  street-car  lines  racliate  in  all 
directions,  going  north  to  St.  Johns,  a dis- 
tance of  10  miles;  to  the  south  to  I^ents, 
8 miles;  anti  to  the  east,  6 miles.  Portland 
proper  has  54  square  miles  of  territory,  and 
within  this  area  is  Iticated  nearly  200  miles 
of  street-car  track. 

The  city  is  jK)sse.‘«setl  of  but  one  street- 
car company,  and  transfers  are  issiud  in 
one  continuous  direction.  During  the  year 
1912,  90,000,000  paasengers  traveled  upon 
the  street-cars  of  Portland,  a number  equal 
to  the  population  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  the  eonsensus  of  opinion  that  better 
operation  and  better  .si^rvice  are  obtainable 
from  one  company  than  if  two  or  three  are 
in  the  field  producing  duplication  of  invest- 
ment anti  a duplication  of  fares  in  going 
from  one  line  to  another.  The  company 
which  operates  the  street-car  lin,e  in  Port- 
land is  known  as  the  Portland  Railw'ay, 
Light  & Power  Company.  It  is  controlled 
by  the  Clark  interests  of  Philadelphia,  and 
under  the  direct  management  of  B.  S. 
Josselyn,  its  president.  It  not  only  handles 
the  urban  transportation,  but  is  the  owmer 
of  one  of  the  largest  electric  light  and  power 
plants  upon  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  has  dams 
and  auxiliary  steam  plants  \vhich  produce 
80,000  horse-power  of  electrical  energy — an 
enormous  quantity  — and  stands  third  in 
this  resp<R’t  upon  the  coast. 

Portland  is  one  of  the  very  marvelous 
cities  in  the  country  in  its  consumption  of 
electrical  energy.  The  company  has  37,000 
customers  within  its  field  of  operation,  the 
iwpulation  of  which  is  short  of  300,000. 
When  it  is  con.sidcred  that  Philadelphia, 
with  a population  of  1,500, (XX),  has  not  a 
larger  number  of  consumers  of  elect'rical 
energy  than  Portland,  the  remarkable  de- 
velopment of  this  feature  of  modern  service 
is  discernible.  The  company  is  the  owner 
of  four  large  hydro-electric  power  plants 
located  at  Oregon  City,  Estacaila,  Cazarlero, 
and  Bull  Run.  The  electrical  energv  from 
these  points  is  brought  to  the  city  by  means 
of  high-tension  transmission  lines. 

Through  economical  management,  the 
company  has  been  able  to  furni.sh  manu- 
facturers electrical  energy  at  a very  low 
rate,  and  thus  the  city  has  been  enabled  to 
grow  much  fa.ster  than  if  it  depended  uf)on 
other  forms  of  ixjwer-producing  fuel.  Some 
idea  of  the  rapid  growth  of  this  company 
iniglit  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  1907 
the  company  Inwl  12,294  ele(!tric-light  cus- 
tomers, and  there  were  produced  72,849,141 
kilowatt  hours  of  electritrity,  while  in  1911 
the  number  of  custonuTs  wsis  32,192,  and 
the  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  totaknl 
152,214,207.  In  1907  the  gross  earnings  of 
the  (!ompany  were  $^1,982, 057,  and  in  1911 
80,336,703. 

The  company  has  made  a special  effort 
to  provide  cheap  power  for  m.anufacturing 
purposes.  It  has  adopted  a ratlier  broad 
policy  along  these  line.s,  believing  t hat  what- 
ever develops  the  community  from  a com- 
mercial ix)int  of  view'  w'ould  necessarily  be 
reflected  in  the  earning  power  of  the  com- 
pany. It  has  maintained  an  e<|tnl able  rate 
for  its  product  and  has  tak^^Tt  deeper 
interest  in  l%‘«Pgt4taLgptwtl  <)f  tjrfi^rp- 
munity  t han' 'Any  4)r(^  ^He  W 

other  cities. 


The  Opal 

Experts  in  such  matters  a.ssure  us 
that  among  jewels  the  opal  alone  defies 
the  ingenuity  of  the  imitator.  This  stone 
owes  its  charm  not  so  much  to  its  own 
intrinsic  merits  as  to  the  splendor  of  the 
rays  of  light  it  reflects.  It  has  been 
called  “ the  chameleon  of  stones  ” and  it 
has  always  lK*e,n  a great  favorite  with 
lovers  of  gems.  Nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago  Pliny  remarked  tliat  it  “ dis- 

[days  at  once  the  piercing  fire  of  car- 
)uneit‘8,  the  purple  brilliancy  of  ame- 
thy.sts,  and  the  sea  green  of  emeralds,  the 
whole  blended  together  and  refulgent 
with  a brightness  that  is  quite  in- 
credible.” 

The  opal  is  a stone  “ with  a t;  mper.” 
The  diamond  rises  superior  to  climate,  as 
does  the  ruby,  the  emerald,  and  the  sap- 
phire, but  tlie  opal  is  of  such  delicate 
organization  that,  when  exposed  to  severe 
cold,  it  loses  color,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  excessive  moisture  becomes 
dull.  It  is  a curious  fact,  liowever,  that 
the  tem|H*rature  of  one’s  hand  will  cause 
it  to  resume  its  w'onted  fire  and  bril- 
liancy. as  will  al.so  be  the  case  when  it 
is  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  opal  has  alw’ays  l)een  invested  with 
much  charm,  mystery,  and  superstition. 
'I’he  Greeks  believed  that  it  possessed  the 
power  of  l>estowing  .second  sight  on  those 
under  its  influence,  provided  the  atone 
were  not  employed  tow'ard  selfish  ends, 
lilisuse  of  the  opal  resulted  in  divers  mis- 
fortunes. And  so  originated  the  notion 
that  the  opal  was  unlucky.  Succeeding 
generations  have  kept  alive  this  super- 
stition, which  has  been  utilized  by  many 
writers,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Sir  l\'alter  Scott,  by  whom,  in  “ Anne  of 
Geierstein,”  the  opal  is  made  to  play  an 
unfortunate  pjirt. 

The  Romans  were  so  fond  of  the  opal 
that  they  l)estowed  upon  it  the  name  of 
" lovely  youth,”  but,  curiously  enough, 
they,  sharing  in  most  of  the  Greek  super- 
stitions with  regard  to  gem.s,  did  not 
deem  the*  opal  unlucky. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  there  were 
not  wanting  those  who  sharetl  the  Roman 
weakness  for  the  opal  and  it  entered 
largely  into  the  adornment  of  both  sexes. 


The  Sanitary  Laws  of  Moses 

'There  have  been  gathered  a collection 
of  facts  to  prove  that  the  sanitary  laws 
of  Moses  were  not  only  on  a line  with  the 
mcKlern  rules  of  hygiene,  but  in  some 
cases  in  advance  of  them. 

The  Je.w  thousands  of  years  before 
Christ,  settling  in  a semi-tropical  coun- 
try, was  forbidden  to  eat  pork  or  shell- 
fish, and  milk  was  di*8ignate<l  as  a source 
of  contagion.  In  the  'Talmud  a method 
of*  slaughtering  animals  was  prescribed 
which  is  acknowledged  to-day  in  our 
markets  as  the  most  sanitary. 

Five  thousand  years  before  Koch  gave 
to  the  world  the  results  of  his  researches 
ill  bacteriology  the  Mosaic  law  pointed 
out  the  danger  to  man  from  tuberculosis 
in  cattle,  but  did  not  forbid  infected 
poultry  as  food.  It  was  only  a few  years 
ago  that  (Jerman  specialists  discovered 
that  fowl  tulierculosis  was  harmless  to 
man. 

'The  Mf>saic  law*  also  enforced  the  isola- 
tion of  patients  with  contagious  diseases 
and  the  burial  of  the  dead  outside  all 
cities.  'These  hints  the  Gentile  world  did 
not  fully  accept  until  a century  or  two 
ago. 

'The  wise  lawgiver  prescribed  not  only 
fasting  at  certain  periods  of  the  year, 
but*  the  removal  of  whole  families  in 
summer  out  to*  camps,  where  for  a time 
they  could  live  close  to  nature.  Many 
of  the.  laws  of  Moses  were  prescriptions 
intended  for  the  health  of  both  mind  and 
body. 


A Methusaleh  of  the  Sea 

'There  was  broken  up  lately  at  Tene- 
riffe,  the  Canary  Islands,  what  was  un- 
doubtedly the  oldest  ship  in  the  world. 
It  was  the  Italian  ship  Anita,  built  in 
Genoa  in  1548,  and  almost  an  exact  dupli- 
cate of  the  Santa  Maria,  the  famous 
galleon  in  which  Columbus  made  his  voy- 
age of  discovery.  'The  Anita  was  built 
for  strength  rather  than  for  grace  or 
speed.  She  was  broad  - beamed  and 
clum-sy.  but  she  had  weathered  hurricanes 
and  typhoons  in  all  parts  of  the  seas,  and 
escaped  unharmed  from  the  perils  of  the 
deep,  from  Cape  Horn  to  Hudson  Bay. 
She  had  a world’s  record  as  the  slowest 
ship  afloat,  averaging  two  two  hundred 
ami  five  days  between  Baltimore.  Mary- 
land. and  Rio  <le  .Taneiro.  As  her  lack  of 
sjieed  was  losing  money  for  her  owmer, 
and  as  she  seemed  destined  to  defy  the 
“lements  and  enrich  Lloyds  indefinitely  as 
lon3  as  she  remained  afloat,  it  was"  de- 
for  what  she  would  bring 
j3t<«jBlia.l  and  employ  the  proceeds  in  the 
fc^struction  of  a new  vessel. 


LADD  & HLTON  BANK 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Established  1859 


Capital $ 1 ,000,000 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  1 ,000,000 
Deposits 1 4,000,000 

OFFICERS 

W.  M.  LADD.  President  ROBERT  S.  HOWARD.  Aul.  Cashier 

EDWARD  COOKINGHAM,  Vice  Pies.  1.  W.  LADD.  Asst.  Cashier 

W.  H.  DUNCKLEY,  Cashier  WALTER  M.  COOK,  Asst.  Cashier 

D I RECTORS 

EDWARD  COOKINGHAM  • HENRY  L.  CORBETT 
WILLIAM  M.  LADD  CHARLES  E.  LADD 

J.  WESLEY  LADD  FREDERIC  B.  PRATT 

THEODORE  B.  WILCOX 


UNITED  STATES 
NATIONAL  BANK 

Portland,  Ore. 

U.  S.  DEPOSITORY 


Capital $1,000,000.00 

Surplus 1 ,000,000.00 


Deposits  ....  / 1 ,000,000.00 


OFFICERS 

J.  C.  AINSWORTH,  President 

R.  LEA  BARNES,  Vice  President 

R.  W.  SCHMEER,  Cashier 

A.  M.  WRIGHT,  Asst.  Cashier 

W.  A.  HOLT,  Asst.  Cashier 

P.  S.  DICK,. Asst.  Cashikr 
.'nginal  from 
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FIRST 

NATIONAL 

BANK 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Capital  . . . $1,500,000 
Surplus  . . . 900,000 


Oldest  National  Bank  West 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains 


The 

Northwestern  National  Bank 

of  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

A Commercial  Bank  for  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Affiliated  with 

Portland  Trust  Company  of  Oregon 

**  The  Bank  for  Savings  ” 

DIRECTORS:  y 

II.  I-  I’ITTOCK.  rrcsidcnt  Orceuni.iii  I'lil.lisliin^  Co.  F.  W.  I.FADBI-TTF R.  \ ke  Prcs.  Crown-Coliinibi.i  Pap«TCo- 
J.  I).  FARRKI.I..  PrcM.Irnt  <).-\V.  K.  A.  N.  Co.  I..  H.  MFNM  I F.  \ i.e  Prrs.  Silver  I .iIN  Tinil^r  Co. 

Dr.  A.  S.  .MClIiiLS,  C.ipit.ilist.  CHARI. IvS  H.  CARFV.  Coiinwl,  (.real  Northern  Ry.  Co. 

JOHN  TWOHV,  Twohy  Hrotlicrs  Co..  Contiatlors.  WILLIA.M  D.  FFNTON.  Counsel.  Southern  P.tcific  Co. 

A.  D.  CHARLTON.  A.  G.  P.  A.  Northern  P.ivlfic  Ry.  Co.  EM  FRY  OI.MSTFIAD.  Vice- Pres.  Portland  Trust  Company. 

COMBINED  RESOURCES,  FOUR  MILLION  DOLLARS 


SECURITY 

SAVINGS  AND  TRUST 
COMPANY 

Corbett  Building,  Fifth  and  Morrison  Streets 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Capital  $1,000,000.00 
S or  pi  US  $400,000.00 


An  Unfortunate  Inventor 

It  is  ail  interesting  fact  tliat  tlie  an- 
cients knew  tile  secret  of  malleable  crys- 
tal. In  the  time  of  Tiberius  an  artisan 
invented  malleable  glass,  and  the  shop 
in  which  he  worked  was  wrecked  for  fear 
that  his  discovery  would  bring  about  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  bronze,  gold, 
and  silverware. 

Pliny  refers  to  this  legend,  and  years 
aftt>r  another  author  relates  the  same 
story  with  variations.  According  to  liim, 
the  artisan,  w^ho  was  also  an  areliiteet, 
restored  from  partial  ruin  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  Roman  porches.  Tiberius, 
having  a notorious  jealousy  of  any  man 
who  surpassed  himself  even  in  matters 
entirely  outfii«le  his  province,  took  a vio- 
lent dislike  . to  one  wno,  he  said,  was  try- 
ing to  undermine  the  well-established  or- 
der of  things.  Tiberius  jiointcd  out  that, 
if  the  ancient  porch  had  not  lieen  re- 
stored, hundreds  of  workmeiv  might  have 
been  given  labor  in  the  construction  of 
a new  one.  The  man  was.  accordingly, 
banished.  Naturally,  the  architect  rea- 
soned that  if  he  could  convince  tlie  head 
of  the  state  of  the  good  tliat  might  result 
from  the  numerous  jdeas  he  had  evolved, 
the  Emperor  would*  modify  his  opinion 
and  even  assist  him  in  the  maturing  of 
certain  of  his  plans.  So  he  went  back 
to  Rome  and  obtained  an  interview  with 
Tiljerius. 

The  Emperor  is  described  as  listening 
patiently  to  what  he  had  to  say  and 
finally  demanding  proof.  For  answer  the 
man  flung  to  the  floor  a crj'stal  goblet, 
which  dented,  and  bent  it  back  into  shape 
with  his  own  hands.  He  was  thereupon 
condemned  to  death. 

Still  another  version  is  that  Tiberius, 
in  a rage  at  the  impudejice  of  one  who 
claimed  to  do  what  a Ciesar  could  not. 
smashed  the  crystal  and  sat  spellbound 
when  the  artisan  took  a hammer  and, 
twisting  it  as  if  it  were  copper,  made  a 
vase  of  it.  The  Emperor  then  calmly 
asked  him  what  else  he  could  do  in  the 
way  of  wonders,  and,  being  told  that  this 
wa.“  all.  had  the  man  e.xecuted. 


An  Unpretentious  Queen 

New  Vork  is  not  a boastful  city. — 
Colonel  George  Harvey  at  the  .imerican 
Bankers  .\.<<s(>eiaii()n  banqiirl. 

The  truth  is  mighty.  Colonel : 

New  York  boasts  not  at  all. 
Although  she’s  got  all  others 
Backed  up  against  the  wall. 

And  like  a potent  goddess, 

As  strong  as  she  is  fair, 

Slie  sticks  to  her  position 
And  simply  keeps  them  there. 

New  York’s  unquestioned  prestige 
In  commerce  and  in  art, 

In  finance  and  in  science 
And  every  other  part 
And  parcel  of  our  progress. 

Is  so  obviously  pat 
It  is  not  necessary 

For  her  to  boast  of  that. 

The  biggest  and  the  richest 
In  all  this  big  rich  land. 

So  oj)enly  apparent 

That  all  may  understand. 

New  York  would  lie  reflecting 
On  common  knowledge  should 
She  make  the  slightest  mention 
Of  how’  and  where  she  stood. 

The  truth  is  mighty.  Colonel; 

New  ^'ork,  from  coast  to  coast. 

As  matchless,  is  admitted: 

She  does  not  have  to  boast. 

But  if  she  did.  say,  tiolonel. 

The  style  of  boast  that  she 
Would  hand  out  to  the  puldic 
Would  bulge  infinity. 

W,  J.  Lampto.n,  in  the  Sem  York  Times. 


Lights  Under  the  Waves 

That  ships  may  reach  their  wharves 
by  night  some  kind  of  apparatus  for 
" tracking  ’’  harbors  has  long  been  de- 
sired. A Frenchman  some  time  ago  of- 
fered his  government  an  invention  of  this 
kind  and  it  is  now  being  tested.  It  pro- 
vides for  a series  of  “ stars  ’’  arranged 
according  to  the  particular  requirements 
of  the  harbor  under  consideration,  these 
stars  being  reflections  from  suhniarine 
cylindrical  tubes  in  the  hack  of  which 
electric  Inillis  are  locate<l.  The  liglits 
are  turned  on  from  a switchhoani  above- 
ground and  are  designed  to  .sceure  .safe 
passage  for  incoming  vess»>ls. 

Another  sul)a(iuatie  light  has  lieen  in- 
vent'd for  file  use  of  biologists  on  sci- 
entifie  expeditions.  By  its  mean.s  persons 
in  a boat  are  aide  to  observe  tlie  .-"iiallest 
details  to  a di'ptli  of  twenty-one  fiet  un- 
derwater and  soinetiines  with  clearness 
as  far  as  twenty-seven  feet.  'I'lie  light  is 
Mis].cmled  within  the  waft'r  and  traversivs 
a triangular  prism  in  such  a way  as  to 
illiiminati*  a very  large  extent  of  suh- 

iiiarine  turitoiy. 


Pacific  Power  & Light  Co. 

The  Pacific  Power  & Light  Company  is 
one  of  the  largest  publio-utility  corporations 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest..  It  was  organized 
in  1910,  and  Ls  controlled  by  the  American 
Power  & Light  Company  of  71  Broiwiway, 
New  York.  Isolated  and  disconnecte<i  elec- 
tric light  and  power  plants  w'ere  acquired 
with  the  object  in  view  of  welding  them 
together  into  one  homogeneous  and  con- 
tinuous system  to  effect  the  utmost  economy 
and  efficiency  in  operation  and  to  make 
possible  continuity  of  service.  With  these 
electric  light  and 'power  plants,  gas,  water, 
and  street  and  interurban  railway  properties 
were  purchased. 

The  Company  serves  forty  communities 
in  eastern  Washinfrton  and  eastern  Oregon 
along  the  Columbia  River,  as  w'ell  a.« 
Astoria  on  the  Oregon  coast,  and  Lewiston, 
Idaho,  with  an  estimated  population  of 
102,000,  inclusive  of  the  rural  communities 
served.  The  total  generating  capacity 
is  18,475  kw.,  of  which  12,350  are  hydro- 
electric and  6,125  steam  power.  At  pres- 
ent 10,000  kw'.  are  in  process  of  develop- 
ment, making  an  ultimate  total  capacity 
of  28,475  kwL  The  pl.ants  are  located  at 
Naches,  North  Yakima,  Prosser,  Kennewick, 
Marengo,  Waitsburg,  Walla  Walla,  Priest 
Rapids,  Tygh  Valley,  Husum,  Goldendale, 
Hood  River  and  Astoria,  all  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  Marengo,  Tygh 
Valley,  Hood  River,  Husmn,  Golden^e 
and  Astoria,  comprise  one  continuous  sys- 
tem of  high  - tension  transmission  lines. 
There  are  350  miles  of  66,000  volt  lines, 
which  arc  fed  by  eight  generating  plants, 
125  miles  of  22,500  volt  lines  and  250  miles 
of  6,600  volt  lines,  exclusive  of  the  dis- 
tributing lines. 

The  Company’s  gas  plants  are  located  at 
Walla  Walla  and  North  Yakima,  Washing- 
ton, Pendleton,  and  Astoria,  Oregon,  and 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  and  it  serv’cs  gas  to  Clarks- 
ton,  Washington,  from  the  latter  plant.  It 
also  supplies  water  to  the  cities  of  North 
Yakima,  Pro.sser,  Kennew’ick  and  Pa.sco, 
Washin^on. . The  street  railway  in  A.storia. 
Oregon,  is  operated  by  this  Company,  and 
it  owns  the  Walla  Walla  Valley  Railway 
Company,  opwrating  a street  railway  of 
about  10  miles  and  an  interurban  line  ex- 
tending to  Freewater  and  Milton,  Oregon, 
of  15  miles. 

One  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  Com- 
pany in  making  such  a large  investment  in 
the  Pacific  Northw’est  was  to  develop  irri- 
gation pow’er  business.  At  pre.sent  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  arid  land  in  the 
valley  of  the  Columbia  River  and  tribu- 
tary valleys,  having  an  annual  precipit  ation 
of  only  five  to  fifteen  inches;  w’hereaa,  to 
produce  vegetation,  they  need  between 
twenty-seven  and  thirty-six  inches  per  year. 
With  this  necessary  amount  of  water  the 
land  can  be  made  to  produce  luxuriant, 
varied  and  high-class  products. 

After  only  two  years  of  irrigation  activity 
this  ComiJany  has  st^ciUT?d  285  new  cus- 
tomers, having  a total  of  about  2,500  horse- 
power connected,  making  a total  maximum 
irrigation  load  of  5,000  horse-power.  These 
plants,  owned  by  individual  ranchers  and 
irrigation  companies,  show  conclusively  the 
demand  for  such  service. 


Portland  Gas  & Coke  Co. 

The  Portland  Gas  & Coke  Company  is 
the  second  largest  public-utility  corporation 
in  Oregon,  was  organized  in  1910,  and 
is  controllcKi  by  the  American  Power  & 
Light  Company  of  New  York,  and  is  the 
only  company  supplying  gas  in  the  city  of 
Portland. 

Since  acquired  in  1910,  extensive  improve- 
ments, additions  and  extensions  have  been 
made  to  supply  the  ever-increasing  demands 
due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  Portland,  and  it 
has  been  necessary  to  make  enormous  ex- 
penditures during  the  past  few  years,  .hs  will 
be  noted  from  the  following  comparisons: 

The  total  miles  of  mains  were  increasetl 
from  318  in  1910  to  518  in  1912,  at  a cost  of 
J301 ,000.00  in  1910,  $655,000.00  in  1911,  and 
$626,000.00  in  1912,  while  the  output  has 
increased  from  1,078,000,000  cu.  ft.  in  1910 
to  1,470,000,000  cu.  ft.  in  1912.  The  total 
number  of  customers  in  1910  was  24,000, 
and  34,600  in  1912.  The  population  of 
the  district  served  has  incrwised  from 
207,000  in  1910  to  225,000  in  1912. 
To  cope  w'ith  this  phenomenal  increase 
necessitated  a total  expenditure  for  con- 
struction and  improvements  approximating 
$500,000.00  in  1910,  $900,000.00  in  1911, 
$1,100,000.00  in  1912,  ana  it  is  estimated 
that  $1,500,000.00  will  be  required  for  1913. 

With  a view  of  supplving  the  future  de- 
mands of  Portland,  this  Company  is  building 
jui  immense  gas  generating  station  six  miles 
fi-om  Portland,  which,  when  completeil, 
will  be  the  largest  and  represent  the 
latest  and  most  up-to-date  plant  of  its 
kind  ever  erected  on  the  Coast.  Four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  e.x- 
pended  on  the  plant  up  to  Januarj’  1. 
1913,  and  it  will  require  $600,000.00  - 
plete.  The  initial  capacity  will  be  7 i hm  i h > ) 
cu.  ft.  per  day,  and  will  consist  of  ;biir  unit 
which  will  be  completed  by  the  nn:ddK  f 
1913.  The  ultimate  capacity  v.  ill  • ' 
15,000,000  cu.  ft.  per  day,  with  eiula  utv,'  , 
and  will,  probably,  be  completed  iiy  T' 
:The  new  plant  is  located  on  a .strci  t • 
line,  a railroad  and  the  Willamette  Rr  - - 
gi rinj!:  it  eV^ry  transportation  advanl.'tge. . * . 
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Willamette  ItoO  Steel 

"^QiXVS 

In  the  Pacific  coast  the  logging 

conditioDS  are  quite  from  those 

found  in  any  other  locality  tn  the  world,  in 
that  the  country  is  extremely  rough  and 
broken  and  the  timber  grows  very  thickly 
and  to  a large  size.  The  result  of  these 
conditions  is  that  logging  operations  are 
carried  on  with  considerable  difficulty  and 
at  very  great  expense.  The  most  accessible 
timber  which  was  located  near  water  or 
near  a railroad  has  been  to  a large  extent 
logged.  As  the  timber  recedes  from  these 
locations  the  difficulty  of  placing  the  logs  on 
the  market  cheaply  becomes  greater  and 
greater.  Various  methods  have  been  pur- 
sued in  log^ng  this  timber,  depending  on 
local  conditions,  but  it  is  practically  univer- 
sally conceded  that  the  onlv  feasible  and 
economical  method  now  possible  is  the  use  of 
some  sort  of  steam  equipment.  The  ox 
teams  have  been  discarded  entirely  and 
horses  are  used  only  in  the  open  timber  dis- 
tricts of  eastern  Oregon  and  Idaho,  but  even 
here  the  steam-engine  is  gradually  dis- 
placing the  horses.  ; 


The  Largest  Logging  Engine  in  the  World 


A variety  of  types  of  steam-“  donkeys  ” are 
in  use,  but  these  machines  are  gradually  be- 
coming standardized,  so  that  two  types  have 
been  adopted  as  those  best  capable  of  doing 
the  work.  These  are  the  tandem  drum  long- 
haul  or  road  engines,  and  the  narrow  drum 
yarding-engines.  During  the  past  ten  years 
these  tw'o  types  of  machines  have  been 
developed  to  a very  high  point  of  efficiency 
and  have  reached  extremely  large  propor- 
tions. Ten  years  ago  the  average  logging- 
engine  weighed  from  15,000  to  20,000  pounds. 
The  engines  being  used  to-day  vary  in 
weight  from  35,000  to  60,000  pounds. 

As  a result  of  this  demand  for  special 
I logging  machinery  there  has^grown  up  on 
the  Pacific'coast  a line  of  industry  which  is 
peculiar  to  this  country.  Blocks,  hooks, 
I spools,  and  other  accessories,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  cable,  are  being  manufactured 
by  these  companies  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  competitive  manufacturers  of  similar 
equipment.  This  is  likewise  true  of  the  en- 
gines which  are  used,  and  it  is  extremely 
seldom  that  an  engine  will  be  seen  in  any 
camp  which  has  been  built  outside  the  states 
I of  Oregon  and  Washington.  •* 

The  greatest  progress  in  the  design  and 
manufacture  of  logging-engines  for  Pacific 
coast  conditions  has  been  made  by  the 
Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  of 
' Portland,  Oregon,  who  for  the  past  tw'elve 
years  have  devoted  their  entire  efforts  to 
I the  development  of  a suitable  line  of  engines 
that  would  meet  the  severe  conditions  of 
I service  placed  upon  them.  Probably  no 
other  equipment  in  the  w'orld  is  subject  to 
such  trying  service  as  that  of  these  logging- 
engines.  The  demands  upon  them  are  fre- 
quently beyond  their  normal  capacity,  and 
from  the  nature  of  their  work  it  is  difficult 
to  give  them  the  attention  that  such  machin- 
ery should  have,  yet  one  of  these  machines 
as  now  built,  when  given  reasonable  care 
continues  to  do  this  excessive  work  for  long 
I>eriods  without  undue  deterioration. 


Interior 


Treating  Sick  Fish 

The  " fish  doctors  ” at  tlie  big  aquari- 
ums accomplish  some  extraordinary  feats 
in  treating  sick  tish  and  restoring  them 
to  health  and  vigor. 

One  sick  fish,  a salmon,  was  received 
in  such  a weak  and  exhausted  condition 
that  it  was  actually  unable  to  keep  itself 
“ righted  up.”  but  lay  on  its  side  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tank,  a fatal  position  for 
a fish  to  assume  by  reason  of  the  ob- 
struction thus  occasioned  to  the  gill 
cover. 

Now  the  gills  «)f  the  fish  are  jirac- 
tically  its  lungs,  through  which  from  the 
water  it  absorbs  the  air  needed  to  sus- 
tain life.  By  ofiening  and  closing  the 
gill  covers  the  fish  controls  the  passage 
over  its  gills  of  the  constant  supplies  of 
water  wherefrom  it  extracts  the  air.  It 
will  thus  Ih?  seen  that  if  a fish  in  the 
condition  of  the  one  mentioned  were  de- 
prived of  half  its  respiratory  power,  as 
it  would  lx*  by  lying  on  its  side  and  so 
closing  one  gill  cover,  it  could  not  long 
survive. 

. In  the  case  mentioned  the  fish  was 
righted  into  its  natural  position,  its  belly 
on  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and  proj>ped 
up  betwet*n  two  dip-nets,  one  on  each 
side,  witli  the  netting  of  each  thrown  so 
as  to  constitute  a sort  of  cushion. 
Propped  up  in  this  way.  the  fish  could 
get  its  full  supply  of  air  for  its  gills. 

Then  the  water  was  lowered  in  the 
tank,  so  tliat  that  remaining  b<*came  pro- 
portionately more  highly  charged  with 
air  from  the  inflow.  Besides  the  regu- 
lar “ intake,”  water  was  introduced  from 
a hose  that  could  be  delivered  at  any 
point  in  the  tank.  Now’  all  “ living  ” 
water  contains  more  or  less  air  and  this 
hose  was  placed  down  not  far  from  the 
nose  of  the  salmon,  at  a point  where  the 
fish  could  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from 
its  flow  before  it  mingled  with  the  tank 
w’ater. 

By  these  means  the  salmon  w’as  suf- 
ficiently revived  so  that  it  might  move 
about.  It  slid  out  from  between  the  nets 
and  undertook  to  look  out  for  itself.  But 
it  had  been  too  “ previous  ” and  soon  it 
was  down  again  once  more  on  its  side. 
Again  it  was  propped  up;  and  soon  it 
again  made  efforts  to  move  almut  a bit. 
A dozen  times  or  more  during  the  course 
of  the  day  did  this  occur,  but  it  gained 
in  strength  all  the  while  and  at  about 
the  fifteenth  trial  it  proved  able  to  take 
care  of  itself.  Eventually  it  n*covered 
entirely  and  for  a long  w’hile  w'as  the 
strongest  salmon  in  the  tank. 


Green  Gravel 

Kidki.i.v  goes  sadly  and  sits  in  the  door. 

She  spins  or  she  stares  at  the  white 
sanded  floor. 

She  has  never  a visitor  all  the  day  long. 

And  she  sings  very  softly  this  foolish 
old  song: 

“(Ireen  Gravel,  Green  Gravel,  your  grass 
is  so  green ! 

The  sweetest,  the  sweetest  that  ever  was 
seen. 

Fidelia.  Fidelia,  your  sweetheart  is  dead. 

He  sent  you  a letter  to  turn  back  your 
head.” 

But  when  it  is  evening  she  wanders  away 

And  watches  the  children  who  come  out 
to  piay. 

'J'he  children  are  happy  and  dance  in  a 
ring 

And  over  and  over  they  merrily  sing: 

"Green  Gravel,  Green  Gravel,  your  grass 
is  so  green ! 

'I'he  sw’eetcst.  the  sweetest  that  ever  \va8 
seen,” 

She  w’ants  to  sing  with  them  and  join 
in  their  fun. 

But  when  slu*  comes  near  them  aw’ay 
they  all  run. 

So  late  in  the  twilight  she  sings  all  alone 

And  drearily  dances  around  a whit** 
stone: 

“ Fidelia.  Fidelia,  your  sw’ix'theart  is 
dead. 

He  sent  you  a letter  to  turn  back  your 
head.” 

Aline  Kilmeb. 


The  plant  covers  foqr  and  one-half  acres 
of  ground  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city, 
w’ith  the  very  best  facilities  for  shipment  by 
cither  rail  or  water,  and  when  working  to 
full  capacity  the  company  employs  from 
three  hundred  to  four  hundred  men.  The 
annual  prorluct  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
logging-engines  per  year,  with  a maximum 
capacity  of  one  engine  per  day.  In  fact 
this  record  has  been  surpassed  when 
seventy-six  engines  were  shipped  in  seventy- 
one  successive  days  last  year.  This  plant 
is  modern  in  every  particular  and  is  equipped 
with  the  finest  machine  tools,  automatic 
and  special  apparatus  of  any  aw^ifacturer 
of  steel  or  irqn  product  s on  th/ Pacifijp^ast. 
Their  cn^l*^  I to  <i^e 

highest-grade  ’ logging-engin^*^^ei^pro- 
duced,  and  are  being  used  almost  exclu- 
sivelv  bv  all  the  large  un-to-date  loctrers.*** 


The  Ruling-Machine 

IlNnKP.  the  primitive  methods.  IHO 
reams  of  double-cap  paper  can  be  ruled 
on  lM)th  sides  with  faint  lines  by  the  use 
of  a hand  ruling-machine  in  146  hours 
as  against  12  hours  on  a ruling-machine 
with  steam  power,  a ratio  of  over  12  to 
I in  favor  of  the  modern  method.  One 
hundred  reams  of  single-cap  paper,  with 
faint  lines  on  l>oth  sides,  required  4.800 
hours  under  the  old  metluxl  of  a ruler 
quill,  but  under  the  modern 
with  a ruling-machine,  the  work 
^ So  mrfiplished  in  two  hours  and  forty- 
iKe  minutes,  a ratio  of  1,000  to  1 in  favor 
of  the  modern  method. 


Mills  at  Portland,  Oregon 


The  Portland  Flouring  Mills  Co. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

at  Principal  Points  in  Oregon 
and  Washington 

DAILY  CAPACITY 

12,000  barrels 

Exports  to  all  parts 
of  the  world 


Mills 


THE  HOME  OF 

GOOD  FURNITURE  AND  BEDDING 


We  are  one  of  the  oldest  and  the  largest  firms  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  manufacturing  Furniture 
and  Bedding  from  native  as  well  as  imported  woods,  comprising  a general  line  of  Dining  Room, 
Kitchen  and  Bedroom  Fumitiue  ; also  a full  line  of  Iron  and  Brass  Beds  and  the  Famous  Mattress 
De  Luxe  of  carded  cotton  and  B.  M.  O.  E.  Mattress  of  silk  floss  that  were  awarded  the  grand  pxize 
at  the  A.  Y.  P.  Elxposition  at  Seattle.  1909.  We  sell  to  furniture  dealers  only.  Send  for  our 
latest  catalogue  showing  our  new  line.  Catalogue  No.  22. 

CARMAN  MFG.  CO.,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Union  Meat  Company 


North  Portland,  Oregon 


Packers  and  Exporters  of 

Beef,  Pork,  Mutton  and  Veal 

Pure  Lard  and  Compound 
Barreled  Beef  and  Pork 
Sausage  and  Specialities 

Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese  and  Poultry 

rigirial  from 

Our  Columbia  Brands  are  noted:  IFKiI  tJaemTine  qualities 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY  ADVERTISER 


DONALD  MACKAY,  GORDON  VOORHIES,  W.  B.  MACKAY, 

President.  Yioe-President.  Sec.  and  Genl.  Mgr. 

NORTH  PACIFIC  LUMBER  CO. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON,  U.S.A. 

OFFICE,  211  RAILWAY  EXCHANGE  BUILDING 

SALESMAN  IN  CALIFORNIA  J \i 

Cable  Address:  H.  S.  HOLMES  ) ABC  5 

"NORPACIFIC”  Offices:  No. 317  Santa  Marina  Building,  \ LIEBErs 

San  Francisco  \ lumbermans 


CAR  AND  CARGO  SHIPPERS 

Annual  Capacity  125,000,000  Feet 


Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  All  Kinds  of 

FIR  LUMBER  AND  LATH 

KILN  DRIED  LUMBER  A SPECIALTY 

Mills,  Yards  and  Docks,  Sherlock  Avenue  and  River  Front. 


ALASKA  COAST  COMPANY 


W.  B.  Ayer.  Prei.  M F.  Hendenon.  Vice-Pre». 

tC  H.  Koehler.  An’t  Treu. 


F.  H.  Raotom,  Treu  and  Mgr. 
J.  W.  Fowler.  Sopl. 


Eastern  and  Western  Lumber  Company 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Long  and  Large  Timbers,  Vertical  Flooring  made  from 
Qang-Sawed  Lumber,  Ship  Plank  and  Decking,  Bill  Sawing 

American  Lumberman  Telecode,  Waiern  Union  Code,  Pacific  CoaM,  Liebert'.  A 1 and  Southard 


Excursion 


Excursion 


Rates 


Rates 


$100.00 

Round  Trip 
Including 
Berth  and 
Meals 


STEAMSHIP  “ ADMIRAL  SAMPSON 


“ $100.00 

Round  Trip 
Including 
Berth  and 
Meals 


Southwestern  and  Southeastern  Alsiska  Excursion  Route 

Calling  at  KETCHIKAN,  JUNEAU,  YAKUT  AT.  KATALLA,  CORDOVA.  SEWARD 
SELDOVIA.  COOK  INLET  and  KODIAK. 

Sailinga  from  Grand  Trunk-Pacific  Dock,  Seattle 
June  1 5tli,  20lh ; July  5th,  20th.  27th  ; Auguat  1 5th,  20th ; September  5th,  20th,  27lh. 

ALASKA  PACIFIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

Puget  Sound  ....  San  Francisco  Route 

Freight  and  Passenger  Service 

For  Iniormadon  apply 

R.  M.  SEMMES,  Seattle,  Wash.  R.  J.  RINGWOOD,  San  Francisco.  CaUf. 


Old  Growth 
Yellow 


Fir  Timber 


Our  Choice 


Careful  Attentjfft^_Civen  to  all  Otffere. — Correspondence  Solicited. 

iiy,  McCormick)  Wash. 


entfpa  Given 

McCormick  ^uiylQr  ( 


Everything  in  the  way  of 

TIMBERS  AND  YARD  STOCK,  also 
FIR  CROSS  ARMS  AND  RED  CEDAR  SHINGLES 


Makes  Lumber  that 
Pleases  the  Trade 


An  Electric  Hotel 


Portland  Union  Stock  Y ards Co. 


In  the  Boulevard  des»  Ttaliens,  one  of 
the  most  elegant  streets  of  tlie  Frencli 
metropolis,  there  is  a marvelous  hotel. 
It  is  called  “ La  Maison  Electrique  and 
is  the  result  of  the  genius  of  its  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  George  Knapp.  It  has  the 
unique  quality  of  not  using  servants  of 
any  kind.  From  porter,  l)ell-boy,  eliain- 
l)ermaid,  and  waitress  to  bootl)lack  all  tlie 
work  done  and  all  the  calls  are  answered 
by  electricity. 

On  getting  out  of  his  motor  at  the 
door,  the  arrival  puts  his  feet  on  a mov- 
able carpet  which  carries  him  to  the 
hotel  office.  Here,  instead  of  a key,  he 
is  given  a magnetic  combination  which 
opens  his  room.  His  l>aggage  is  taken 
to  his  room  in  an  electric  hoist  and 
dumped  into  a |>osition  in  his  closet. 

The  traveler  ascends  in  an  elevator 
which  is  furnished  with  a series  of  but- 
tons containing  the  numbers  on  the  vari- 
ous floors;  he  presses  the  one  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  numl)er  of  his  room  and 
the  car  stops  to  let  him  off. 

This  hotel  has  no  fixed  staircases  w’hat- 
ever.  EverAdhing  is  either  elevator, 
moving  platform,  or  escalator;  and  the 
person  who  gets  into  pne  or  finds  him- 
self standing  upon  the  other  has  not  to 
move  until  he  gets  to  the  top. 

Each  room  is  furnished  with  boot- 
cleaners,  and  by  pressing  the  necessary 
button  one  can  get  all  desired  toilet 
articles,  from  brush  and  comb  to  shaving- 
soap  and  face-powder.  The  buttons  are 
arranged  w'ith  reference  to  meals  as  well. 
Coffee  and  rolls,  for  example,  can  be  iiad 
by  pressing  the  button  which  has  written 
over  it  the  words  “ Light  breakfast.” 
Some  of  tlie  other  buttons  read:  “Wine,” 
“ Beer,”  “ Breakfast,”  “ Menu,”  “ Hour,” 
etc.  By  pressing  the  “Hour”  button  a 
panel  appears  in  which  is  marked  the 
exact  time  of  day.  When  a meal  is  or- 
dered in  this  manner  a door  under  the 
button  opens  presently,  and  a table  is 
pushed  forward  with  a tray  on  it  con- 
taining the  desired  supply. 

Each  room  has  telephone,  electric 
light,  electric  appliances  for  bath  and 
massage,  cigar-lighters,  etc. 

Nor  are  there  any  waiters  in  the  din- 
ing-room, nor  “ tips  ” required.  The 
gu(*8t  seats  himself  at  a table,  takes  up 
the  bill  of  fare,  writes  his  order  with  an 
electric  pen  he  finds  at  his  side,  and  his 
order  is  carried  automatically  to  the 
kitchen  in  the  liasement.  where  the 
“ chef  ” does  the  re.st — with  the  aid  of 
electric  buttons  and  the  cook.  The  dishes 
are  sent  up  to  the  guest  by  a dumbwaiter 
which  buzzes,  and  he  has  only  to  press 
another  button  to  have  everything  de- 
posited in  order  before  him. 

And.  to  cap  the  climax,  there  is  a 
ianola  in  the  room  that  will  play  for 
im  any  tune  he  desires. 


The  Chinese  “ Boy  ” 


The  Portland  Union  Stock  Yards  and  its 
kindred  industries  are  recognized  through- 
out the  entire  Northwest  as  one  of  the  cliicf 
a&sets  of  a great  and  growing  countr\\ 

The  present  institution,  openetl  to  the 
public  in  September,  1900,  was  the  out^owth 
of  a local  stock  yards.  The  equipment 
of  these  yards  is  recognized  all  .author- 
ities on  such  matters  a.s  being  the  last  word 
in  stock-yards  construction. 

Coincident  with  the  opening  of  the  new 
yards,  the  management  began  a canipaip 
of  education  throughout  the  Northwest, 
looking  forward  to  a larger  and  better  pro- 
duction of  live  stock,  “More  and  Better 
Hogs”  in  particular  being  their  slogan,  and 
the  re.sult8  of  this  campaign  are  making 
them.selvi's  felt,  over  100  per  cent,  increase 
in  hog  production  having  been  show'n  for 
the  vear  1912  as  against  the  previous  year. 

Tlie  Union  Stock  Yards  was  one  of  the 
first  institutions  in  the  United  States  to 
realize  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  an 
un.selfish  supnort  of  its  Agricultural  Collegra 
and  the  Public  School  System,  in  their 
campaign  among  the  young  men,  women 
and  chilflren  of  the  countrj'  for  broader  and 
better  education  along  live  stock  and  agri- 
cultural lines.  They  realized  fully  that 
prosiicrity  throughout  the  country^  meant 
consequent  growth  of  the  city  and  its  owti 
industry,  and  that  prosi»erity  could  best 
be  obtained  by  instilling  into  the  minds  of 
the  coming  generation  a love  for  the  soil, 
the  things  w'hich  come  from  the  soil,  and 
thos(i  animals  which  live  uixin  its  products. 
Having  this  in  view,  the  Union  Stock  Yards, 
in  connection  with  the  State  Bankers  A.sso- 
ciation,  furnished  a fund,  jointly,  to  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College  and  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  by 
which  two  agricultural  and  live  stock  evan- 
gelists w'cre  .sent  among  the  school  children 
of  the  state.  At  the  end  of  t he  season  the 
results  of  the  efforts  of  over  70,0(X)  children 
in  the  State  of  Oregon  w'ore  showm  at  the 
State  Fair.  This  campaign  among  the 
school  children  of  the  state  has  excited 
nation-wide  enthusiasm  and  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  was  so  alive  to  the 
value  of  this  w'ork  that  thev  have  made  an 
appropriation  to  carry  it  along  in  a broader 
way. 

This  is  the  coming  country  for  the  grow- 
ing of  alfalfa;  the  “.staff  of  life”  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  cattle,  hogs  anti  sheei); 
and  with  an  institution  such  as  the  Union 
Stock  Yards  to  take  care  of  their  output, 
the  farmers  and  stock  growers  of  other  states 
should  have  no  hesitancy  in  making  any 
of  the  states  of  the  Northwest  their  future 
homes. 


fortunate  family,  deserted  by  their  help, 
take  uj)  their  abode  with  a eomim.ssioiiate 
acquaintance.  The  servants  of  their  hoi>t 
announce  to  him,  however,  tliat  his 
visitors  are  boycotted  and  that  they 
themselves  will  leave  in  a laaly  if  the 
interdicted  ones  continue  to  enjoy  hi.s 
hospitality. 


CuiXKSK  “boys”  or  waiters  have  their 
virtues — also  drawbacks.  In  appearance 
they  are  picturesque  enough.  True,  the 
pigtail  has  l)een  discarded  by  many,  but 
half  of  their  number  at  least  stilf  stick 
to  the  old-fashioned  queue.  Nor  has  the 
Chinese  waiter  come  as  yet  to  wear  the 
regulation  attire  of  his  Occidental 
brother.  The  usual  costume  consists  of 
a long  blue  linen  rolie  open  at  the  side 
and  Imrdered  at  the  neck  and  wrists  by 
a thin  w’hite  stripe,  the  wdiole  worn  over 
white  trousers  that  fit  tightly  at  the 
ankles.  The  feet  are  shod  with  felt  slip- 
pers which  enable  the  “ Imy  ” to  dodge 
swiftly  and  silently  around  tables  and 
along  corridors,  on  lloor  or  carpet. 

These  “ boys  ” are  keen  observers. 
Otherwise  the  few  Occidental  words 
which  they  have  managed  to  pick  up 
would  not  fit  them  for  their  duties,  or 
anything  like  it,  in  hotels.  They  make 
it  their  business,  in  fact,  to  mterest 
themselves  in  their  clients,  and  when  a 
visitor  has  been  attended  by  a certain 
“ boy  ” for  several  days,  tbo  latter  begins 
lo  understand  his  habits  and  anticipate 
his  wishes.  Of  his  readiness  in  this  re- 
spect some  amusing  stories  are  told. 
Thus,  a guest  at  a Peking  hotel  wished 
to  obtain  a raw  carrot  that  he  might 
moisten  some  tolxicco  which  the  heat  had 
dried.  Vainly  he  tried  in  English  and 
French  to  make  his  want  known  to  his 
Chinese  attendant.  .At  length,  as  a last 
resource,  he  drew'  a picture  of  the  vege- 
table, which,  with  its  leaves,  he  colored 
in  appropriate  rod  and  green.  The  hoy. 
delighted,  ran  off  and  came  back  pres- 
ently with  a radish.  In  excuse,  however, 
it  should  lx;  added  that  the  Peking  rad- 
ishes are  large  and  shaped  long.  Afore- 
over,  the  l)oy  had  provided  himself  with  a 
carrot  in  case  the  radi.sh  did  not  satisfy. 

Chinese  servants  are  the  des])air  of 
housewives.  Domestic  thefts,  indes'd. 
form  part  of  an  official  system,  A hoy 
who  considers  he  has  been  unjustly  di.s- 
missed  from  a family  lures  away  with 
liim  liis  fellow-servants,  and  the'  cstah- 
lishment  is  placed  under  a ban.  To  tiinl 
siihstitute.s  whih^  tlie  alleged  grievance 
remains  unremedied  is  inqiossihle.  It 
hai)]K*iia,  tliercfore,  at  times,  that  an  un-' 


Tiny  German  States 

While  it  is  w’cll  known  that  some  of 
the  German  states  are  of  Lilliputian  size, 
few  persons  are  aw'are  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  visit  seven  of  them,  including 
two  kingdoms,  two  duchies,  and  three 
principalities,  in  an  easy  w’alk  of  four  and 
a half  hours. 

A good  walker,  starting  from  Steinlmch. 
in  Bavaria,  will  arrive  in  half  an  hour  at 
Lichtentanne,  w’hich  is  situated  in  Saxc- 
Mciningen.  Thence  the  road  proctx*ds  in 
one  and  one-half  hours  to  Rauschenge- 
sees  (Rcuss.  Elder  Branch),  after  which 
in  a few  minutc*s  Gleima,  in  Schwarzlnirg- 
Rudolstadt,  is  reached. 

Half  an  hour’s  walk  brings  the  pedes- 
trian to  Altengesees  ( Reuss.  A'ounger 
Branch).  An  hour  farther  on  lies  Drog- 
nitz,  on  Prussian  soil,  and  the  last  stage 
is  another  hour’s  stroll,  finishing  up  at 
Saalthal,  Saxe-Altenburg. 


Killed  by  Light 

Those  who  have  studied  the  strange 
inhabitants  of  the  Mammoth  Gave  in 
Kentucky  say  that  the  celebrated  blind 
lisli  from  that  cavern,  when  placed  in  il- 
luminated aquaria,  seek  out  the  darkest 
places,  and  it  is  belieAed  that  lig’ht  is 
directly  fatal  to  them,  for  they  soon  die 
if  kept  in  a brightly  lighted  tank.  The 
avoidance  of  light  seems  to  be  a general 
characteristic  of  the  sightless  creariires 
dwelling  in  the  groat  cave.  One  au- 
thority tells  of  seeing  an  eyeless  spider 
trying  to  avoid  the  light  and  animalcules 
from  the.  waters  of  the  cavern  hiding  un- 
der a grain  of  sand  on  the  stage  of  a 
microscope.  It  is  thought  that  the  light 
in  these  eases  is  in  some  manner  ]H‘r- 
ceived  throttgh  the  sense  of  touch. 
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Our  Select 
Gambrinus  Beer 
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Echoes 


The  Whittier  Inn 

Sea  Gate— New  York  Harbor 

An  Ideal  Hotel  Home 

for  Summer — Open  from 
May  to  November 

The  Inn  is  situated  in  a private 
park  maintained  by  the  local  cottage 
community. 

Rooms  with  private  bath  and  porch. 

Rooms  are  available  in  nearby 
cottages  to  those  who  prefer  them, 
service  and  privileges  of  the  Inn  being 
the  same. 

Entire  cottages  (including  Hotel 
Service)  may  be  leas^  for  the  season. 

A clean  broad  beach  with  ample 
bathing  facilities.  Tennis,  baseball, 
rowing  and  sailing. 

Private  boat  service  to  and  from 
New  York  City.  Also  frequent  train 
service  to  Brooklyn. 

T elephone  Garage 

A Delightfol  Place— Just  45  Minutes 
by  Priyate  Boat  from  New  York 
Rates  and  Booklet  Upon  Application 


GAMBRINUS  BREWING  CO. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 


BUV  YOUR  furnace 
JjilODOWN  $10AM0NTH 


Our  monthly  payment  plan  of  sellinsr  direct  saves  you 
the  dealer’s  profits  and  charges  for  installation.  The 

’ Jahant  Furnace 

with  the  patented  “ Oowii  l>raft 
System,”  is  best  for  residences, 
-■i  hools,  liotels,  churches,  etc.,  be- 
cause it  delivers  plenty  of  heat 
wherever  and  whenever  desired  at 
a saving  of  m to  I*  in  fuel  bills. 
Install  the  Jahant  yourself.  We 
send  complete  outfit,  freight  pre- 
paid with  special  plans,  detailed 
instructions,  and  all  necessary  tools 
for  installation.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  money  refunded. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  book 
THE  JAHANT  HEATING  CO. 
159  Mill  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 


Save '/ato  7,00  Fuel  Bills 


HARPER’S  GUIDE 
TO  WILD  FLOWERS 

By  _ Mrs.  Caroline  ^ 


///Itsfraf^if.l  ‘ haie^itf  fJi 
HARPER  V BROTHERS. 


WORTHY  OP  EMULATION 

George  Harvey,  in  detailing  the  con- 
versation which  he  had  with  .John  Plerpont 
Morgan  before  Morgan’s  final  trip  to  Eu- 
rope and  Egypt,  and  after  Mr.  .Morgan  had 
given  his  testimony  before  the  I’lijo  com- 
mittee, gives  information  that  Is  important 
to  every  American.  It  shows  that  Mr.  Mor- 
gan had  in  him  the  essence  of  patriotism 
in  a remarkable  degree,  in  ^a  degree  that 
is  worthy  of  emulation  by  every  American 
citizen. 

In  his  talk  with  Mr.  .Morgan,  Colonel 
Harve>-  was  commissioned  to  say  to  I’resl- 
dent  Wilson  that  **  If  there  ever  should 
come  a time  when  he  thinks  any  influence 
or  resources  that  I have  can  be  used  for 
the  country,  they  are  wholly  at  his  dls- 
This  was  undoubtedly  a sincere, 
patriotic  offer,  and  It  was  not  an  offer  to 
be  despised,  for  tbe  resources  of  the  Morgan 
house  are  something  tremetidous.  It  was 
an  offer  such  as  none  but  a liberty-loving, 
country  - loving  man  would  offer,  a man 
I'Etrlotlc  at  heart  and  whoilv  devoted  to 
the  Republic. 

We  cannot  doubt,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Mor- 
gan in  his  will  left  everything  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  his  chief  heir  and  executors, 
coupled  with  the  suggestion  that  they  were 
to  follow  out  his  polTcles,  but  leaving  them 
entirely  free  to  do  as  they  pleased^,  that 
they  will  be  not  only  willing  but  anxious 
to  conform  to  the  message  sent  by  Mr.  Mor- 
gan to  President  Wilson,  if  ever  the  occa- 
sion which  Mr.  Morgan  suggested  should 
arise. 

This  offer  of  Morgan’s  was  an  offer  dis- 
tlnctlv  worth  while,  and  it  is  one  that  every 
American  of  great  resources  would  do  well 
to  emulate. — Sait  Lake  Tribune. 


CANDID  SUGGESTION 
Exercising  the  privilege  of  old  friend- 
ship, the  editor  of  IIahper’s  Weekly  tells 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  bluntly  that  his 
recent  political  visit  to  New  Jersey  was  ill- 
advised.  New  Jersey  Is  a peculiar  state, 
the  wlitor  points  out — set  In  her  ways,  stiff- 
necked, provincial,  and  pernickety.  New 
Jersey  maintains  to  this  day  the  chancery 
courts  Imported  from  England  in  colonial 
days.  Dr.  Wilson  separated  himself  from 
his  New  Jersey  Job  months  ago : another 
man  now  governs  there  (and  swats  the 
bosses)  in  his  stead.  Ills  speeches  during 
the  recent  visit  were  too  largely  sequences 
of  generalities  rather  than  a getting  down 
to  brass  tacks  ; so  much  so  that  Editor  Dear 
of  the  Jersey  Journal,  his  old  college  chum, 
was  forced  to  say : “ The  President  does 
not  seem  to  know,  or  at  least  does  not  say, 
exactly  what  he  wants.”  8ome  of  the  as- 
semblymen resented  his  assertion  that  they 
were  letting  the  bosses  lead  them  around 
by  the  nose  ; some  rebelllously  declared  that 
they  knew  more  about  the  opinions  and 
wishes  of  their  constituents  than  he  did : 
one  actually  challenged  him  to  a joint  de- 
bate. The  editor  of  H.\kper’s  Weekly  is 
more  grieved  (he  says)  than  surprised; 
" New  Jersey  ought  to  have  behaved  better, 
e\’en  though  she  doesn’t  and  never  did  recog- 
nize Mr.  Wilson  as  a Jerseyman,  like  plain 
old  Joel  Parker,  for  example,  or  the  aris- 
tocratic Cortlandt  Parker  or  Mr.  Freling- 
huysen  or  John  I*.  Stockton  or  even  Mr. 
Stokes  of  our  present  day  and  generation.” 
Conceding  the  excellence  of  the  President’s 
intentions,  the  candid  friend  would  have 
him  pay  greater  heed  In  future  to  perspec- 
tive and  method.  “ We  frankly  reiterate 
our  own  humble  opinion,”  says  the  candid 
friend,  ” already  expressed  more  than  once 
in  these  columns  that  there  Is  no  place  in 
(he  world  from  which  a President  of  the 
United  States  can  exert  so  great  an  in- 
fluence as  his  own  little  Island  at  the  far 
end  of  the  wide  avenue  which  leads  from 
(’apitol  Hill.” — Hartford  Vourant. 


THE  GO.MPERS  EXEMPTION  A('T 
President  Taft  vetoed  the  rider  upon 


he 


.‘Sundry  Civil  bill  that  could  have  exempted 
farmers’  aud  laboiers’  associations  of  the 
anti-trust  act,  and  he  did  this  on  constitu- 
tional grounds.  The  same  bill  with  the 
same  rider  goes  to  President  Wilson  on  the 
action  of  the  present  Congress  and  with  the 
understanding  that  he  will  sign  it.  He  has 
before  now  expressed  his  dislike  for  the 
legislation  that  uses  riders  which  have  no 
connection  legitimately  with  the  matter  of 
the  bills  to  which  they  are  attached.  But 
there  is  a general  understanding  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  will  sign  the  bill.  Harper’s 
Weekly,  commenting  on  that  possibility, 
says : “ We  do  not  hesitate  to  record  a 
prediction  that  if  he  signs  it  he  will  com- 
mit political  suicide.”  That  is  a very  frank 
and  straightforward  statement,  and  Har- 
per’s Weekly  has  the  credit  of  believing 
what  it  predicts,  and  being  friendly  to  the 
President. — Bridyeport  Standard. 


EXPERIENCE  AS  A TEACHER 
IIarpkr’.s  Weekly  now  suspects  that 
President  Woodrow  Wilson’s  novel  practices 
— reading  his  messages,  going  to  the  Capitol 
to  talk  things  over  with  the  Senators,  etc. — 
will  be  found  impracticable  or  ineffectual  : 

experience,  too,  is  a jolly  good  school- 
master.” Because  the  late  Congre.ss  tacked 
upon  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill  a 
proviso  that  no  part  of  the  money  appro- 
priated should  be  used  in  prosecuting  labor 
unions  or  farmers’  associations  under  the 
anti-trust  law.  President  Taft  vetoed  It  for 
unconstitutionality ; he  said  it  was  vicious 


class  legislation,  a crime  against  the  state. 
Harpers  Weekly  notices  that  in  the  pend 
Ing  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill  the  pro 
vlTO  reappears.  It  thinks  the  proviso  will 
still  be  there  when  the  Slxty-thlVd  Congress 
lays  the  bill  on  President  Woodrow  Wllion’s 
desk.  w e do  not  hesitate.”  says  his  old 
friend  ‘to  record  a prediction  that  If  he 
signs  It  he  will  commit  political  suicide.” — 
Hartford  Vourant. 


MR.  HEARST 

Colonel  Harvey, 
fh®  defense 

‘Illarn  Randolph  llearst  as  against  the 
tMIson  administration,  for  Cdlonel  Harvey 
represents  eminent  respectability,  and  Mr. 

Rearst  does  not.  But  the 
ohri?f  fi»i‘'‘®  Wkekly  knows  something 
about  politics,  and  is  aware  that  it  is  never 
a man  in  polith's  to  make  enemie^j 
unnecessarily. 

waging  war  against 
President  Wilson.  Through  bis  several 
papers  he  supported  him  as  a candidate,  but 
gentleman  has  entered 
^ ® offlt’lal  duties  the  editor  finds  cause 
to  disagree  with  him.  Colonel  Harvey  does 
opposition,  but  be  evi- 
dently thinks  it  has  a personal  basis  grow- 
Ing  out  of  the  snubbing  of  Hearst  by  Mr. 
= i o'  '*1®  snub  <8  not 

“n''v®y  bolds  that  Hearst’s 
^ 1^?  ''“son  previous  to  the  election 
entitle^  him  not  to  dictate,  or  Influence  un- 
assuredly  to  marked  consideration. 

This,  says  Harvey.  “ w - 

'“rmed,  is  what  he  sough 
--Ive.” 

The  editor  of  Harper’s  W’eekly  has  had 
some  experience  of  his  own  In  being  snubbed 
by  Wilson  when  he  deserved  better  things, 
and  know’s  how  It  goes  ; but  throughout  tne 
canipalgn  he  never  wavered  in  bis  loyalty 
Is  he  wavering  now?  At  all  events,  he  evi- 
dently fwls  under  no  obligation  to  refrain 
from  plain  speaking,  even  though  he  be  not 
laudatory.  He  sees  that  Hearst  as  an  enemy 
can  do  the  administration  much  damage,  and 
he  kindly  points  out  an  opportunity  to  this 
end  that  may  presently  come  his  way.  If 
sldent  W’lfson  shall  sign  the  Sundry  Civil 
now  pelting  in  Congress  and  likely  to 
passed.  Colonel  Harvey  boldly  predicts 
that  he  will  commit  political  suicide. 

I his  bill  contains  a provision  prohibiting 
the  expenditure  of  any  part  of  the  appro- 
priation available  for  anti  trust  prosecutions 
in  proceedings  against  labor  unions  or  agri- 
cultural associations.  This  was  vetoed  by 
l^sldent  Taft  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
class  legislation  of  the  most  vicious  sort. 
It  Is  not  likely  that  Hearst  will  object  to 
this  provision,  and  Harvey  must  know  it. 

I hen  why  does  he  call  attention  to  it  In  this 
connection? — Muucie  Star. 

The  first  page  of  the  current  issue  of 
Harpers  Weekly  is  devoted  to  a discus- 
Sion  of  William  Randolph  Plearst's  recent 
attack  on  President  WMlson.  Naturally  the 
defense  of  the  President  by  a man  who  had 
as  much  to  do  with  his  discovery  and  nomi- 
nation as  Colonel  George  Harvey,  is  always 
interesting;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
defense  Itself  is  satisfactory  to  the  ardent  I 
snpportei-s  of  the  I’resident. 

Colonel  Harvey  argues  that  Mr.  Hearst’s 
reasons  for  abandoning  tbe  administration 
are  not  sound.  Nevertbeiess,  he  admits  that 
It  was  a serious  mistake  for  Mr.  Wilson  not 
to  treat  Mr.  Hearst  with  a fair  degree*  of 
consideration  in  view  of  the  service  ren- 
dered by  the  Hearst  papers  in  the  campaign, 
but  more  particularly  in  view  of  the  injury 
which  these  papers  are  capable  of  doing  in 
the  future. 

tbe  thing  that  will  pinch  the  ardent 
Wlisonlte  the  hardest  is  the  statement  of 
the  Weekly  that  if  the  President  signs  the 
pending  Sundry  Civil  bill  with  the  provision 
exempting  labor  organizations  from  the 
operations  of  the  Sherman  law,  he  will  com- 
mit political  suicide:  while  if  he  does  not 
sign  it.  after  the  assurances  he  has  given 
to  friends  of  the  measure,  he  will  be  fatally 
open  to  the  charge  of  having  espoused  the 
cause  of  labor  until  he  was  pulled  off  by 
the  representatives  of  wealth.  In  other 
words,  according  to  Colonel  Harvey,  the 
President  has  already  committed  a fatal 
mistake  In  bis  attitude  toward  that  measure 
— Wisconsitt  Record. 


George  Harvey  intimates,  naively,  that 
the  grandparents  and  parents  of  Secretary 
and  Mrs.  Bryan  may  have  unconsciously 
•overlooked  a good  bet,”  and  rises  to  in- 
quire if  a host  does  not  violate  the  rules  of 
hospitality  when  he  forces  his  convictions 
on  bis  guests  instead  of  deferring  to  their 
convictions. — Atlanta  Conetitutiorr. 

But  it  looked  like  wine.  There  are  many 
public  men  and  many  prominent  men  who 
entertain  without  serving  liquors.  If  the 
diplomats  didn’t  like  the  way  Mr.  Bryan’s 
table  “ was  set.”  they  need  not  sit  there 
again.  Surely  dinners  are  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  diplomacy,  legislation,  or  state- 
craft.— Auyusta  Chronicle. 


Vice-President  Marshall’s  retort  to  Har- 
vey is  not  so  direct  as  the  Vice-President’s 
suggestion  that  the  people  would  arise  in 
their  wrath  and  overthrow  the  laws  of 
descent.  The-  true  reformer  hacks  bis  theme 
incessantly  and  lets  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may.  Has  Mr.  Marshall  got  a splinter 
In  his  eye? — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


How  Coal  Was  Formed 

What ‘may  be  said  to  l)e  the  stranfrest 
p<*riod  tbroupli  wliicli  our  earth  has 
passed  is  the  one  that  w'as  responsible 
for  tlie  formation  of  coal.  The  planet 
is  described  as  having  lieen  at  that  time 
flat  and  smooth  as  to  surface  and  peculiar 
as  to  vetfetatiou.  The  eontinents  were 
j'ust  beffinning  to  rise  above  the  ocean 
and  the  land  had  not  yet  become  drj'. 
Mountain  ranffes  had  not  arisen  from  the 
swamps,  and  the  atmosphere  was  thick 
ith  foa;.  Tn  this  state  of  alfairs  there 
routed  and  flourished  the  plants  which 
later  to  furnish  the  world  with  its 
pi)lv. 

e plants  ^rrew  as  hif?  as  our  largest 
trees,  taking  deep  root  in  the  morass  and 


flourishing  like  tl»e  lush  grasses  in  moist 
meadow  land  and  developed  into  the 
strange  shapes  now  found  in  tropic  vege- 
tation. The  forest  looked,  the  scientists 
assure  us,  like  dense  growths  of  weeds, 
rushes,  aiul  enormous  ferns.  Some  of 
them  grew'  in  the  sha])e  of  cacti,  having 
spines  all  over  them.  This  kind  of  vege- 
tation was  very  rich  in  carbon,  which  it 
derived  from  the  warm,  moist  atmos- 
i)hcre.  Then  the  millions  of  years  rolled 
by.  the  forests  of  giant  weeds  were  buried 
by  deposits  of  earthy  material,  and  the 
(“hemical  change  took  place  which  slowly 
changed  tliem  into  coal.  This  process 
ceased  with  the  carbon  ifermis  age,  so 
that  when  the  present  supply  of  coal  is 
dug  out  of  the  ground  there  will  Ite  no 
more. 


Absolutely  Element  - Proof 

HOTEL 

OREGON 


Portland 


Oregon 


POKTLAND’.S  LATEST  ANT)  MOST 
MAGNTFJCENT  HOSTELRY 

Opened  March  4th,  1913 


Operated  Solely  on  the  Europlaji 
Rixaiis  W itlioiit  Bath,  $1.50  and  upw.ird 
Rooms  with  Private  Bath,  $2.00  and  upward 
Cuiice<ted  to  be  the  bettt  ruiistructed, 
best  eqiiipt  and  best  furnished  hotel  in 
tbe  AVest, 


WRIGHT-DICKINSON  HOTEL  COMPANY 
When  in  Seattle  stoi>  at  the  Hotel  Seattle 
Wrirht  A INckliiDon  Hotel  Co.,  Proprietor* 


New  York’s 
Seacoast 

offers  every  variety  of  sport  for  those  in 
search  of  the  best  vacation  land.  With 
its  primeval  woods,  charming  fields  and 
meadow  land,  rugged  hills,  picturesque 
bays,  sparkling  streams  and  lakes  and 
glistening  surf-beaten  beaches,  there  is 
no  place  that  offers  the  alluring  advan- 
tages found  on 

LONG  ISLAND 

The  large  summer  hostelries  scattered 
everywhere  over  the  island,  along  the 
shores  or  inland,  afford  all  sorts  of  diver- 
sions in  the  evening — music,  dancing, 
billiards,  a moonlight  sail  or  straw-ride. 

Send  for  NEW  BOOK  with  many  pictures 
showiiiR  the  ch.iracter  of  the  scenery,  also  list 
of  hotels  and  bonrdiiiK  cottages,  mailed  on 
receipt  of  10c  postage  by  the  General  P.-issen- 
ger  Agent,  lA>ng  Island  Railroad,  Room  317, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  New  York. 


iTmor*E: 

Attractive  Tours  by  All  Routes,  escorted  or  indeoendent 
"i  prelerred.  Widest  choke.  Inclusive  lares.  Best 
1.  Small  groups.  Uniformed  interpreters  at 
d ports.  Steamship  Tickets  by  All  Lines 

THOS.COOK  & SON 


245  IlrumlwHy, 
lloatoii.  Phlladelphlii, 

mto.  Ban  Frunelaef*,  j. 


York,  I 

, Montreal, 
AngeU-n 


ROUND 

THE 

WORLD 


Clarks  lours  of  particular  excel- 
lence in  plan  and  leadership,  retain- 
ing the  delightful  feature  of  small 
membershiu.  $1850  upward. 

Send  for  booklet  about  the  West- 
T""*'  I'vpteml.er,  the  East- 
ward  1 ours  in  November  (including 
Algeria),  December  and  January. 
FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Times  Bi.dg.,  NP:\V  YOltK 


OUR  PRESIDENTS 

And  How  We  Make  Them 

Q j-j . ky  .W- A-  K*  McClure 

WTtli  iireface  Iq-  fohiier  Postmaster- General 


■*  iikoTHEits,  I’ritr.isiiKKN 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY  ADVERTISER 


The  Beaver  as  Conservationist 

Oi.D  nincliinen  in  the  Nortliwest,  par- 
ticularly in  Montana,  tell  how  the  busy 
little  dam-builder  served  as  a conserva- 
tionist in  the  pioneer  days  of  the  cattle 
trail.  The  l)eaver  was.  indeed,  so  Wghly 
esteemed  that,  it  is  said,  no  rancher  w'ould 
have  hesitated  to  give  the  best  steer  in 
his  herd  to  save  the  life  of  a single 
beaver. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  beavers 
huild  dams.  These  they  construct  to 
provide  against  hunger  in  the  winter 
when  everything  green  that  serves  them 
as  food  has  lost  its  sap  and  nutritious 
qualities.  The  beaver  subsists  on  the  bark 
of  cottonwood  and  willow  and  other  suc- 
culent barks,  and  to  be  of  service  to  him 
as  food  these  l>arks  must  be  kept  fresh 
and  full  of  life. 

The  beaver’s  instinct  informs  him  that 
this  can  be  done  by  keeping  them  sub- 
merged in  water,  and  so  he  dams  the 
shallow  currents  of  streams  so  that  the 
collected  water  above  the  dam  will  form 
a deep  pool  and  overflow  his  store  of 
shrubs  and  limbs,  thus  keeping  them 
fresh  and  “ sappy."  they  being  driven 
into  the  soft  bottom  of  the  pond.  The 
wise  little  creature  is  fully  aware  that 
he  must  anchor  them  there  upright  and 
keep  them  intact  until  they  are  needed 
for  use  in  the  colony’s  commissariat. 

This  remarkable  instinct  of  the  beaver 
int<*rested  the  ranchmen,  since  water  is 
a constant  necessity  on  the  cattle  trails 
in  the  dry  climate  of  Montana.  In  the 
old  days  there  were  more  beavers  in 
Montana  than  anywhere  else  in  the  coun- 
try. By  building  their  dams  wherever 
they  might  U>.  they  caused  the  water- 
supply  in  that  region  to  be  hoarded  as 
it . coiild  be  in  no  other  way,  since  in 
those  days  storage  dams  and  irrigating 
operations  had  not  been  adopted. 

That  storing  of  the  water  by  the  beavers 
just  suited  the  cattlemen,  and  so.  while 
the  other  game  and  fur-bearing  animals 
were  being  exterminated,  the  beaver  was 
assured  of  the  friendship  and  protection 
of  the  ranchmen  so  far  as  it  w-as  in  their 
power  to  extend.  The  l)eaver8  seemed, 
indeed,  to  be  aware  of  this  fact,  for  in 
the  range  country  they  carried  on  their 
industrial  operations  fearlessly  in  close 
proximity  to  human  habitations.  Old 
ranchmen  have  watched  colonies  of 
beavers  by  the  hour  in  their  work  of 
constructing  dams.  No  person  who  has 
not  enjoyed  this  sight  can  form  any  con- 
ception of  the  amazing  genius  for  en- 
gineering that  guides  this  animal  in  its 
toil. 

In  choosing  a place  for  the  building 
of  a dam  across  a stream  beavers  first 
consider  the  condition  of  the  current.  If 
it  is  sluggish  the  dam  will  l)e  thrown 
straight  across  from  bank  to  bank.  If 
the  current  be  rapid  the  dam  is  built  on 
a curve.  A soft-bottom’  spot  is  always 
chosen.  The  timbers  for  the  dam  are  cut 
by  the  beavers  at  some  point  up  the 
stream,  trees  of  the  proper  size  and 
slender  saplings  being  felled  by  them  with 
the  facility  of  an  axman.  cut  into  the 
desired  lengths,  and  floated  dowTi  to  the 
site  of  the  dam  by  the  members  of  the 
colony  set  to  the  accomplishment  of  that 
task. 

The  engineers  and  constructors  take 
the  timbers  as  they  come  down  and  utilize 
them  without  a moment’s  delay.  A beaver 
is  not  able  to  stay  under  water  for  a 
period  exceeding  five  minutes,  yet  an  old 
and  experienced  dam-builder  will  seize  a 
piece  of  timl)er  that  has  been  cut  for  the- 
purpose,  dive  to  the  bottom  with  it,  and 
by  .some  skilful  manipulation  unknown  to 
man  fix  it  upright  and  solid  on  the  muddy 
bottom  in  the  few  minutes  he  can  work 
t>eneath  the  surface.  In  an  incredibly 
brief  space  of  time  he  will  have  set  a 
row  of  these  timbers,  while  other  busy 
workers  float  the  logs  and  poles  and 
branches  down  crosswise  against  the 
planted  stakes  or  piles  and  fasbm  them 
by  weaving  the  flexible  branches  in  and 
out  among  them. 

Others  are  busy  carrying  mortar  made 
of  mud  and  leaves  and  twigs,  all  mixed 
and  kneaded  to  the  proper  condition  and 
quality  for  use.  with  which  they  plaster 
over  the  crevices  and  fill  the  chinks, 
utilizing  their  bread,  trowel-like  tails  in 
the  process  in  a manner  that  would  make 
a plasterer  envious. 


How  It  Feels  To  Be  Shot 

I WA8  shot  'll  C'ul»a  in  ’08.”  says  a 
well-known  army  oflicer.  “ and  I did  not  I 
know  it  for  a while.  It  was  not.  of  | 
course,  a pleasant  ;sensation.  It  wis 
just  like  the  sting  of  a pin  or  a knife 
when  the  skin  is  broken.  It  was  noth- 
ing to  knock  a man  down.  I knew  of 
many  cases  during  the  war  with  Spain 
where  a man  did  not  know  he  was  shot 
until  somelwdy  showed  him  the  bloo<l 
running  down  his  shirt  or  trousers." 

Similar  testimonv  is  affSwIfrd  bv  an 


There’s  no  more  delightful  or  healthier  way  of  making  trips 
— week-end  or  vacation — than  on  a 1913  Twin  Cylinder  | 

(^a&fflMotocycle 

IN  the  1913  models  of  this  famous  make  of  motoicycle 
^ there  is  no  such  thing  as  vibration,  jolting  or  jarring. 
The  new  CRADLE  SPRING  FRAN^  has  completely 
solved  the  comfort  problem.  Even  on  very  rough  roads 
you  skim  along  without  discomfort.  This  absence  of 
shaking  greatly  lengthens  the  life  of  the  machine  and 
makes  motorcycling  a true  pastime. 

The  Indian 'i  lame  for  Speed,  Power  and  Endurance  is  already 
too  well  ealabliihed  to  need  comment.  C>ottol  is  simple  and  uxstan* 
Uneous.  Low  cost  of  up-keep. 

THE  HENDEE  MFC.  CO. , 927  State  St. , Springfield,  Mass. 

Branch  and  Service  Stations: 

Denver  San  Francisco  Atlanu  Toronto  London 

T“ 


"Coofil  tke  Mian§  on 
the  Road.” 

Write  for  1913  literature. 
Free  demonstration  at  ovet 
2,000  dealers  all  over  the 

Pricea: 

4 H.P.  SingU,  • $200 
7H.P.  Twin,  .$250 
F.O.B.  " 


The  Portland  Cordage  Company 

Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated 

Clover  Leaf  Brand  of 
ROPE  AND  BINDER  TWINE 

The  highest  quality  that  good  fiber,  modern 
machinery  and  skilled  workmen  can  pro- 
duce. Continually  increasing  sales  compels 
the  assurance  of  its  excellence.  Help  your- 
self by  patronizing  home  industries.  It  is 
the  combined  PULL  that  wins. 


Factories 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Try  One  of  Our 
Dry  Varieties 

Martini — Reg:ular 
Martini — Dry  (medium) 

Martini — Brut  ( very  dry) 

Manhattan — Regular 
Manhattsui — Dry 

j41  all  dealer* 

G.F.HeubIein 
& Bro. 

Sole  Prop’s, 

Hartford 
New  York 
London 


-A  New  Book- 


THE 

Montessori 

System 

In  Theory  and  Practice 

By 

Dr.  THEODATE  L.  SMITH 

OF  CLARK  UNIVERSITY 

This  book,  written  by  an  American 
educator,  and  including  certain  re- 
sult.s  of  American  experience,  affords 
a simple  and  practical  •introduction 
to  the  system  of  elementary  educa- 
tion which  bears  the  name  of  Dr. 
Maria  Monte.ssori,  of  Rome. 

The  methods  of 'Dr.  Montes.sori, 
whicli  have  been  te.sted  in  various 
Americau  schools,  are  here  set  forth 
fully  for  the  first  time,  together  ^\’ith 
a complete  account  of  the  results 
obtained. 

The  book  will  be  found  of  great 
practical  value  to  parents,  teachers, 
and  every  one  interested  in  the  edu- 
cation of  oliildrcn.  Illustr<ited  -ith 
PhoU)gni})hs  Taken  Especially  for  this 
Book.  Post  Svo,  Cloth,  60  cents  net. 
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during  his  time  and  was  himself  shot,  a 
circumstance  that  qualifies  him  to  give  a 
doubly  exi>ert  opinion. 

“ A Minie  ball  passed  through  my  left 
leg  at  Shiloh,”  says  this  surgeon,  and 
I did  not  experience  any  particular  sen- 
sation except,  perhaps,  one  similar  to  be- 
ing jabbed  with  a sharply  pointeil  knife. 
I felt  the  ball  go  through  the  skin,  but 
it  gave  no  sensation  in  passing  through 
the  muscles.  That,  of  course,  is  on  ac- 
count of  tlie  greater  numlier  of  nerves 
in  the  skin  as  compared  with  the  muscles. 
The  ball  passed  almost  entirely  through 
my  leg  and  was  removed  a considerable 
time  later,  but  I suffered  almost  no  in- 
convenience. 

“ Tlie  wound,  of  course,  swelled,  as  any 
wound  of  the  kind  will;  but  I should 
imagine  That  the  bullet  now  in  use  would 
cause  mueli  less  trouble  and  pain  than 
the  old  round  bullet,  as  the  sharp  point 
of  the  conical  bullet  enters  the  flesh  very 
readily.” 

There  is  a great  deal  of  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  the  intensity  of  the  pain  caused 
by  the  entrance  into  the  human  body  of 
various  objects.  Many  persons  fancy  that 
if  a man  is  shot  at  all  he  must  there- 
fore suffer  intensely.  The  reverse  is  true. 
A slight  wound,  a mere  abrasion  of  the 
skin,  is  sometimes  far  more  painful  than 
a wound  caused  by  the  entranc-e  of  a 
bullet  directly  into  the  muscles  or  even 
into  a bone.  The  skin  is  filled  with  nerves 
and  when  any  of  them  are  torn  bv  the 
ball  the  pain  is  extreme.  If  the  bullet 
plunges  directly  through  the  skin  into 
tlie  body,  the  only  nerves  disturbed  are 
those  in  the  comparatively  small  space  the 
bullet  strikes.  Since  there  are  few  nerves 
in  the  muscles,  the  nerves  of  the  skin 
convey  the  sensation  of  pain  to  the  brain. 
In  the  same  way  the  greater  portion  of 
the  pain  experienced  in  the  amputation 
of  an  arm  or  a leg  is  occasioned  when 
tlie  skin  is  cut,  and  the  subsequent  cut- 
ting of  the  muscles  and  the  sawing  of  the 
bone,  in  which  all  the  pain  is  popularly 
supiiosed  to  l)e  centered,  amount  to  little 
in  comparison. 


The  Usefulness  of  the  Toad 

Formerly  the  toad  was  considered  a 
^enomou8  reptile,  but  in  our  day  its  habits 
have  been  more  carefully  observed  and  its 
great  value  to  the  gardener  has  been 
fully  established.  Inasmuch  as  the  toad 
destroys  many  species  of  insects,  we 
should  cultivate  its  friendship. 

Every  tidy  housewife  detests  the  cock- 
roach, mice,  and  other  vermin.  Two  or 
three  domesticated  toads,  it  is  said,  will 
keep  any  premises  clear  of  these  and  are 
much  more  desirable  as  jiets  than  are 
cats,  since  they  do  not  trespass  upon  the 
rights  of  man  as  does  that  feline.  The 
toad  is  possessed  of  a timid  and  retiring 
disposition,  loving  dark  corners  and  shady 
places,  but  under  kind  treatment  becom- 
ing quite  tame. 

Many  instances  might  l>e  cited  of  pet 
toads  remaining  several  yt^ars  in  a fam- 
ily and  doing  most  valuable  service  with 
no  other  compensation  than  that  of  im- 
munity from  persecution.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  .secBVe  the  co-operation  of 
the  toad,  indoors  or  out.  is  to  provide  it 
with  cool  and  safe  retreats  by  day  and 
convenient  access  to  water.  It  will  then 
go  forth  to  the  performance  of  its  noc- 
turnal duty  “without  money  and  with- 
out price.” 

In  Europe  toads  are  carried  to  the 
cities  to  market  and  are  purchased  by  the 
horticulttirists,  wlio  by  their  aid  arc  en- 
abled to  keep  in  cheek  the  multiplication 
of  the  insects  that  prey  upon  their  fruits, 
llowors.  etc. 

No  one  can  observe  the  anatomy  of  the 
toad  without  being  convinced  of  its  per- 
fect adaptation  to  its  sphere.  Its  tongue, 
which  is  capable  of  great  elongation,  is 
attached  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
lower  jaw;  its  free  end.  wlien  the  toad 
is  in  repose,  reaching  down  to  the  borders 
of  the  stomach. 


The  Oldest  Bank 

It  is  thought  that  tlie  oldest  hank  in 
the  world  is  the  Palazzo  San  <liorgio.  on 
the  Piazza  Caricamento  in  (lenoa.  This 
institution  has  played  a prominent  role 
in  the  liistory  of  the  Italian  city.  It  was 
built  in  the  year  IfifiO  by  order  of 
Gnglielino  Boecanegra.  “ c-ajitain  ” of  the 
Republic  of  fJenoa.  and,  after  serving  as 
liis  residence,  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
famous  company  and  liank  of  St.  fleorge. 

It  is  held  that  our  modern  system  of 
hanking  sprang  from  this  liistoric  edifice 
and  that  the  Societa  delle  Comprere  di 
San  fliorgio  was  the  first  “limiteil 
liability  company.”  The  architect  of 
the  building  was  a monk  named  Oliviero. 
Although  its  areliitocture  has  undergone 
a number  of  changes,  the  facade  still 
speaks  eloquently  of  the  thirb'cnth  cen- 
tury-: ^ pWLiVilpa  "ith  pointed  arches 
aiin ’iw ’windoM-s-' fohned  of  little  columns 
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To  Our  Readers 


The  following  announcement  appeared  in  the 
lu.'wspapers  last  week: 

Harper  & Brothers  announced  yesterday  that  they 
V.ad  sold  Hapj‘er’s  VVeekey  to  Mr.  Norman  Hapgood 
and  associates. 

We  sold  the  Weekly,”  said  George  Harvey,  presi- 
dt  nt  of  Harper  & Brothers.  “ for  the  same  reason 
that  we  sold  the  Bazar.  It  was  losing  money  and 
had  been  for  some  time.  AVe  had  a good  offer  from 
good  people  and  accepted  it.  A periodical  dealing 
chiefly  with  public  affairs  is  necessarily  much  in  evi- 
dence, but  as  a matter  of  fact  the.  Weekly  brouglit 
in  hardly  one-tenth  of  the  gross  revenue  of  the  house. 

“ Our  experienee  is  that  too  many  periodicals  get  in 
one  another’s  way.  Harper’s  Magazine  and  The 
?iorth  Antcrican  Review,  both  of  which  are  pros- 
perous, are  all  we  need  and  all  we  can  publish 
advantageously  in  conjunction  with  our  book  business. 
I shall  transfer  my  own  editorial  work  from  Harper’s 
Weekly  to  The  Rorth  American  Review,  beginning  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  July  number  and  inaugurating 
a complete  editorial  department,  ‘comment’  included, 
in  the  autumn. 

“ I know  nothing  of  Mr.  Hapgood’s  plans  and  poli- 
cies except  that  he  and  his  associates  are  quite  as 
friendly  to  the  Wilson  administration  as  I am.  Mr. 
H.vpgood’s  reputation  as  an  editor  is  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  will 
make  a notable  success  of  his  new  venture.” 

We  were  admonislied  some  twoscore  of  years 
ago  that  the  proper  thing  to  do,  when  called  upon 
and  having  nothing  in  i)articular  to  say,  is  to  rise, 
make  a polite  bow,  and  sit  down.  That  is  what 
we  intended  to  do  in  this  instance.  There  is  really 
nothing  much  to  add  to  the  brief  statement  quoted 
above.  The  whole  story  is  there.  Nevertheless, 
we  feel  impelled  by  a simple  circumstance  to  dis- 
regard the  wise  monition  for  tliis  once.  That  cir- 
cumstance is  the  curious  intimacy  which  has 
grown  up  between  our  readers  and  ourselves  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  and  which  is  illustrated  by 
some  letters  which  we  print  upon  another  page. 
We  have  received  many  more,  but  cannot  publish 
all  of  them,  because,  if  we  should,  there  would 
be  little  room  left  for  other  things  in  this 
number.  It  is  this  interesting  and  frankly  grati- 
fying fact  that  induces  us  to  add  a few  words,  not 
for  the  general  public  at  all,  but  just  among  our- 
selves. 

When  we  said  that  this  journal  has  been  losing 
money  for  some  time  we  might  have  spoken  more 
e.xplicitly  and  declared  truthfully  that  its  pub- 
lication has  been  unprofitable  to  the  House  for 
twenty  years.  Its  loss  in  1892  was  about  the  same 
as  in  1912,  and,  barring  the  two  booming  years 
which  preceded  the  panic  of  1907,  there  has  been 
little  variation  in  the  mean  time.  Why  this  has 
been  so  is  now  affording  our  contemporaries  oc- 
casion for  ai)eculation  in  which,  if  there  be  no 
objection,  we  should  like  to  join. 

All,  we  suspect,  will  agree  that  more  causes 
than  one  have  contributed  to  the  general  result. 
Some  friendly  critics  attribute  it  solely  to  poor 
editing,  and  goodness  knows  we  would  be  the  last 
to  deny  so  obvious  a fact  as  that  we  haven’t  been 
able  to  edit  Harper’s  Weekly  well  enough  to 
make  it  pay.  But  when  it  comes  to  admitting,  as 
some  assert,  that  the  Weekly  would  he  com- 
mercially as  successful  to-day  as  it  was  thirty 
vears  ago  under  Mr.  Curtis  and  Thomas  Nast 
if  now  directed  by  those  men  of  talent,  we  have 
our  doubts.  Times  have  changed.  The  country 
was  conservative  and  thoughtful  in  those  days. 
Now  it  is  radical  and  imjietuous.  The  Wkeki.y's 
general  policy  has  never  veered.  It  has  always 
stood  for  progress  along  cautious  lin^.  Tt  has 
always  held  positiva^l^vietji^ons  never 

beei[  ■ timid  dtC  b3^ri||^i  nf  . w (d^^always 
hated  hypocrisy  and  despised  huin^^.  Its  open 


eyes  have  always  been  turned  forward,  never  back- 
ward, The  dominant  issue  thirty  years  ago  was 
civil-service  reform;  in  recent  years  it  has  been 
tariff  reform.  The  Weekly  has  been  a stanch 
and  i>ersistent  advocate,  even  leader,  of  both  great 
movements, 

The  change  has  been  one  of  method  seemingly 
enforced  by  varjdng  currents  of  public  demand. 
Would  people  read  even  Mr,  Curtis’s  scholarly 
leading  articles  to-day?  That  is,  would  a sufficient 
number  of  persons  *put  up  ten  cents  a week  for 
them  to  make  the  Weekly  pay?  W’^e  doubt  it. 
Looking  over  the  files  the  other  day,  we  found 
no  less  than  twenty  long  editorials  on  civil-service 
reform  in  thirty  successive  issues,  and  very  little 
else.  They  were  sound,  cogent  articles  and,  of 
course,  admirably  written,  but  how  would  they 
take  on  the  newsstands  in  this  hurrying  age? 
How  many  wayfarers  would  buy  them  in  prefer- 
ence to  some  one  of  the  great  number  of  lively, 
entertaining,  and  finely  illustrated  magazines? 
Not  many,  we  fear. 

Newspapers  naturally  respond  most  quickly  to 
the  changing  spirit  of  the  times  and  they  aban- 
doned the  erudite  leading  article  long  ago.  Would 
it  still  hold  vogue  in  a weekly  journal  of  to-day 
even  if  done  with  consummate  grace  and  skill ; 
that  is,  sufficient  vogue  to  make  the  paper  pay? 
If  so,  why,  in  the  insatiable  searching  for  an  ave- 
nue to  periodical  prosperity,  has  not  somebody 
tried  it?  No,  there  is  nothing  in  that.  The  most 
successful  ten-cent  weekly  is  Life,  which  is  crisp 
as  a doughnut  and  as  full  of  spice  and  humor  as  a 
cooky.  Some  publisher  might  venture  to  put  over 
a magazine  written  by  a Joseph  Addison,  but  our 
best  bet  would  be  on  Martin  and  Mitchell. 

Since  we  are  talking  among  ourselves,  it  is  not 
unfitting  to  note  that  some  complain  that  our  own 
pen  is  apt  to  bite  occasionally  when  scratching 
what  our  discriminating  friend,  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  designates  as  “ inspired  flippancies.”  Well, 
that,  as  the  boy  said  to  the  squirming  and  appre- 
hensive anglew'orm,  is  the  intention.  W’'e  don’t 
know  of  any  way  to  make  a point  except  to  make 
it.  And  what  is  the  sense  of  writing  at  all  unless 
you  can  put  things  in  such  form  that  folks  will 
read  them  ? It  sometimes  happens,  too,  as  you  may 
have  noticed,  that  sprightly  language  serves  well 
as  a conveyance  for  serious  thought. 

But  our  mind  is  getting  off  the  classical  single 
track.  What  we  were  about  to  direct  attention 
to  is  Brother  Robert  Lincoln  O’Brien’s  remark 
in  the  Boston  Herald  that  we  have  been  too  con- 
servative. !Maybe  so,  but  if  so  we  didn’t  know  it. 
True,  we  couldn’t  stand  for  all  of  Brother  Bryan’s 
notions  about  free  silver,  government  ownership, 
and  the  like,  but  we  advocated  the  income  tax 
and  spoke  up,  somewhat  to  our  own  discomfort, 
for  a certain  candidate  for  President,  whom  many 
regarded  as  radical,  while  those  who  now  occupy 
the  housetops  were  still  hiding  in  the  cellar.  We 
never  thought  much  of  direct  election  of  Senators, 
and,  having  in  view  some  of  the  finished  products, 
we  don’t  now.  The  initiative  and  referendum, 
too,  we  regarded  askance  in  the  light  of  the  actual 
experience  of  the  Athenians  some  years  before 
Mr.  TT’Riah,  or  whatever  his  name  is,  of  Oregon, 
was  horn,  hut  at  the  critical  moment  we  skated 
around  the  question  as  best  we  could  and  left 
it  to  Pate.  As  to  the  Constitution,  representative 
government,  maintenance  of  equal  laws  for  all.  a 
judiciary  immune  to  popular  caprice,  and  observ- 
ance of  establi.shed  tradition  with  respect  especial- 
ly to  a third  term,  we  admit  our  incorrigibility. 
We  never  have  cared  and  don’t  now  care  a hoot 
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about  popular  tendencies  when  they  conflict  with 
right  tendencies,  and  we  have  never  tried  to  win 
favor  by  catering  to  the  prejudices  of  anybody  or 
any  number. 

All  that  is  quite  true,  but  it  is  equally  a fact 
that  we  have  antagonized  the  proclivities  of  our 
immediate  community  over  and  over  again  with 
no  little  fervor.  We  do  not  resent  being  called 
a conservative.  It  is  a very  good  title.  But  the 
truth  is  that  we  have  less  fair  claim  to  it  than  to 
its  antithesis.  When  Oliver  Johnson,  while  on 
the  witness-stand  in  the  Beecher-Tilton  trial, 
w'as  asked  if  he  was  not  a spiritualist,  he 
replied,  tartly,  “Yes,  I am,  but  I’m  not  a 
damned  fool.”  That  is  the  kind  of  a progressive 
we  are. 

That  reminds  us.  We  regret  to  see  from  the 
public  prints  that  Brother  Hapoood  thought  we 
mistook  his  real  attitude  in  the  statement  printed 
above, 

“ Mr.  Harvey  gained  the  idea  that  I was  a Demo- 
crat,” he  said,  “ prol>ably  from  the  fact  tliat  I sup- 
j)ortcd  President  Wil.son  in  the  last  campaign.  Imt 
as  before  that  I had  8upport<*d  Roosevelt  it  would 
be  as  fair  to  call  me  an  Independent  Republican  as 
to  call  me  an  Independent  Democrat.” 

This  was  a misapprehension  on  Brother  11  ap- 
oood’s  part.  We  did  not  gain  nor  intend  to  ex- 
press any  such  idea.  One  doesn’t  have  to  l)c  a 
Democrat  to  support  President  Wilson.  Quite 
the  contrary,  some  say;  it  was  Mr.  Wilson  himself 
who  said  recently  in  a public  speech  that  he  isn’t 
the  one  who  was  taken  in  at  the  last  election,  or 
words  to  that  effect.  What  we  said  was  that 
Brother  Hapgood  and  his  associates  “ arc  quite 
as  friendly  to  the  Wilson  administration  ” as 
we  are — which  is  going  some,  we  admit,  but  is 
nevertheless  a proposition  whose  verity  we  feel 
to  be  unimpeachable.  Of  course,  if  Brother  Hap- 
good persists  to  the  contrary,  we  will  take  it  back 
as  a matter  of  courtesy,  but  we  should  prefer  to 
leave  it  to  the  President  himself,  agreeing  in  ad- 
vance to  abide  by  his  decision. 

Again  we  seem  to  be  jumping  the  track.  What 
about  the  pictures?  Why  don’t  they  sell  great 
numbers  of  papers  as  they  do  in  England?  The 
answer  is  the  Sunday  supplement,  which  is  a 
full  week  closer  to  the  event,  and  sufficiently 
satisfying,  and  costs  the  reader  nothing  extra. 
And  the  cartoons?  When  Nast  was  making  them 
he  had  the  field  wholly  to  himself.  Now  there 
are  hundreds  of  clever  chaps  turning  them  out 
by  the  bushel.  And,  believe  us,  if  Nast  were 
living  to-day  he  couldn’t  touch  a fringe  of  the 
public  fancy  in  competition  with  Macaulay  or 
Opper  or  Rogers  or  Powers  or  Ke.mble  or  Cesare 
or  Boardman  Robinson  or  Kirby  or  Berryman  or 
McCutcheon,  or  any  one  of  a score  of  others. 
The  chief  requirement  of  the  public  now  is  the 
very  humor  which  Nast  lacked. 

So  far  as  text  is  concerned,  we  have  only  this 
to  say:  If  there  are  more  competent  writers  in 
tlieir  respective  lines  than  our  regular  con- 
tributors, typified  by  E.  S.  Martin,  Wh.liam 
G.arrett  Brown,  Louise  Collier  Willcox,  Syd- 
ney Brooks,  A.  Maurice  Low,  Lawrence  Gil- 
man, William  Tnglis,  F.  M.  Colby,  and  Frank- 
lin Escher,  then  we  wish  that,  for  our  own 
delectation,  they  would  get  busy.  They  certainly 
are  not  in  evidence  elsewhere. 

There  remains  one  other  phase — that  of  duty  to 
render  public  service.  Fortunately  upon  that 
score  we  have  no  I | Hapgood  has 
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tliat  we  know  of  no  living  publicist  to  whose  keep- 
ing we  could  consign  the  fine  traditions  of  the 
famous  old  name  with  fuller  confidence  that  they 
will  be  maintained  upon  the  highes-t  standard. 
It  is  diflicult  to  see  how  he  can  fail  to  make  the 
paper  go  if  he  carries  out  his  published  pro- 
gramme and  doesn’t  divert  too  large  a portion  of 
his  energies  to  unremunerative  politics. 

As  for  ourselves,  we  feel  no  particular  call  to 
save  the  country  now,  anyway.  It  is  in  good 
hands.  Mr.  Wilson  is  making  a first-class  Presi- 
dent. Everybody  says  so,  and  it  is  so.  The  way 
he  has  handled  the  awkward  Japanese  business, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  unprecedentedly  capable  man- 
agement of  the  tariff  measure,  is  worth  all  it  cost 
in  all  ways  to  nominate  and  elect  him.  We  still 
live  in  hope  that  he  will  not  sign  the  Qompers 
Exemption  bill,  but  if  he  jdoes  we  shall  derive  no 
little  comfort  from  being  freed  from  the  duty  of 
saying  what  we  shall  think  of  his  act.  With  Mr. 
Wilson  in  the  White  House  most  of  the  time; 


for  using  the  primary  principle  as  much  as  ex- 
perience and  common  sense  justify  our  using  it. 
But  there  is  also  a feeling  that  the  primary  prin- 
ciple has  its  limitations.  It  seems  injustice  to 
limit  the  popular  choice  t<^  men  willing  to  go  out 
and  hustle  for  nominations;  it  does  not  seem  to 
arouse  the  interest  it  should  arouse,  or  evoke  a 
full  expression  of  the  popular  will;  it  seems  to 
give  an  advantage  to  candidates  rich  enough  to 
make  expensive  canvasses;  it  clearly  inhibits  such 
debate  and  discussion  as  caucuses  and  conventions 
permit. 

We  by  no  means  take  the  position  that  for  these 
reasons  the  voters  of  New  York  should  reject 
the  primary  plan  altogether.  We  are,  however, 
of  opinion  that  they  are  justified  in  hoping  for 
a plan  of  nominations  which  shall  combine  the 
merits  of  that  plan  with  such  advantages  of  the 
old  plan  as  can  be  with  reasonable  ingenuity  re- 
tained. 


tluenee  over  them  v/hich  fc^Jrinerly  the  Speaker 
could  and  doubtless  often  di«*  exercise. 

So  the  job  of  Mr.  UnderwVjod  and  his  associates 
since  they  turned  loose  the  t/ariff  has  been  anything 
but  negligible;  it  has  hardly  second  to  the 

tariff  job  itself.  We  \mish  the  public  had  been 
more  mindful  of  it  andy  had  made  its  desires  more 
strongly  felt.  / 

For  undoubtedly  «>rie  of  the  public’s  desires  is 
to  see  its  own  interi^’ts  better  protected  by  put- 
ting the  great  approprjr-ations  committees  under  the 
control  of  men  avei^e  ' the  pork-barrel — men 
honest  enough  and  intelligidll^fiiough  to  insist 
not  merely  on  (“conomy,  but  on  sj)ending  the  na- 
tion’s money  for  national  i^urposes,  in  pursuance 
of  broad  plans,  instead  of  wasting  it  on  spasmodic 
enterprises  and  using  it  to  gratify  local  selfishness 
and  help  personal  ambitions.  For  that  is  one  thing 
the  Ways  and  Means , Committee  do  right  now, 
without  waiting  for  any  budget  plan  whatever. 
As  the  rules  now  are,  the  House  almost  never 


with  Mr.  Marshall  silenced  in  the  Senate;  with 
Mr.  Bryan  on  the  stump  guaranteeing  peace,  and 
Mr.  Redfield  in  the  papers  ordering  prosperity; 
with  Secretary  Josephus  floating  dreadnoughts 
upon  the  seas  of  his  own  verbosity;  and  with 
Messrs.  Roosevelt,  Sulzer,  and  Hearst  speaking 
from  the  same  platform  for  some  kind  of  a primary 
law  that  differs  from  some  other  kind,  we  per- 
ceive no  cause  whatever  for  apprehension  of  fail- 
ure of  popular  government. 

Then,  too,  in  a very  short  while — that  is  to  say, 
in  October  or  November — we  shall  relieve  any 
suspense  that  may  then  exist  by  resuming  these 
humble  dissertations  in  The  North  American 
Review,  contributing  a few  special  thoughts  to 
that  venerable  periodical  meanwhile.  So  it  will 
all  come  about  naturally  and  happily,  to  the  end 
that,  about  the  time  you  return  from  your  holi- 
day, you  will  probably  find  Brother  Hapgood  hold- 
ing the  administration’s  head  in  the  clouds,  and 
us,  as  usual,  trying  to  keep  its  feet  on  earth — a 
fair  division  of  labor,  surely,  which  should  re- 
dound to  the  advantage  and  satisfaction  of  all. 

We  had  some  other  things  in  mind  to  say, 
but  we  forget  what  they  were.  Perhaps  it  is  just 
as  well.  We  have  to  ask  you  to  treat  this  com- 
munication as  confidential,  because  it  is  unpro- 
fessional for  an  editor  to  admit  that  he  is  ever 
in  the  wrong.  But,  still  between  ourselves,  if 
you  should  happen  to  recall  any  things  we  have 
said  that  struck  you  as  being  unjust  or  unfair, 
please  try  to  forget  them,  and  remember  only  the 
good  times  we  have  had.  ^ 

And  so,  good  folks,  with  the  most  cordial  and 
sincere  good  wishes  for  the  growth  in  power  and 
prosperity  which  we  know  our  successor  will  de- 
serve, and  with  hearty  appreciation  of  your  many 
kindly  messages  to  ourselves,  good-by  1 

Why  Not? 

“ I believe  there  will  be  no  war  while  I am  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  I believe  there  will  be  no  war  so 
long  as  I live,”  said  Mr.  BbyaN.  May  this  eloquent 
optimist  live  to  be  more  than  a hundred! — Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger. 

And  continue  to  be  a candidate? 

As  to  Primaries 

Governor  Sulzer’s  spectacular  fight  for  his 
primary  law  will  at  least,  we  trust,  make  a little 
plainer  to  New  York  voters  what  the  fight  is  about. 
Apparently  a good  many  people,  including  the 
Governor,  regard  it  simply  as  a fight  between  him 
and  his  friends,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  Murphy 
and  Mr.  Barnes  and  their  friends,  on  the  other 
hand.  If  that  were  the  case,  there  would  probably 
be  a mild  preference  for  Sulzer.  But  that  is  not 
the  case. 

The  real  issue,  and  the  one  to  which  conscien- 
tious voters  and  legislators  must  address  them- 
selves, is  not  one  of  personalities  at  all.  It  is  a 
question  of  the  best  way  to  nominate  candidates 
for  various  public  offices.  More  specifically,  it  is 
a question  of  how  far  the  primary  plan  can  with 
real  benefit  to  the  cause  of  good  government  be 
substituted  for  the  plan  of  caucuses  and  conven- 
tions. 

Not  only  is  this  true,  but  we  think  the  people 
themselves  understand  it  rather  better  than  either 
tile  good  or  the  bad  politicians.  If  they  had  not 
understood  it  some  years  ago,  and  had  taken  the 
tiling  simply  as  a contest  between  a man  like 
IlruiiEs  and  men  like  Barnes  and  Murphy,  they 
would  then  have  decided  it  in  Huchks’s  favor. 
But  there  were  sincere  ^leople  who  could  not  see 
their  way  to  accept  Governor  Hughes’s  plan. 
There  are  sincere  people  now  who  have  doubts 


And  the  .Seven  Wise  Men 

The  Vice-President,  in  replying  to  Colonel  Harvey, 
who  detected  something  decidedly  anarchistic  in  the 
Hoosier  statesman’s  ‘‘  warning  ” to  Plutocracy  against 
the  imminent  danger  of  Socialism,  protests  that  “ if 
anybody  will  produce  a public  utterance  of  mine 
advocating  the  curtailment  of  or  distribution  of  hon- 
est wealth  except  by  fair  inheritance  tax,  I will 
go  to  Wall  Street  and  personally  apologize.” — Mil- 
waukee Leader. 

We  were  not  aware  that  Wall  Street  deals  in 
inheritances  or  merits  special  consideration  on  any 
account. 

How  would  a tax  of  $74,900,000  on  the  estate 
of  his  recent  host,  Mr.  Vini  ent  Astor,  leaving  to 
his  heirs  a maximum  of  $100,000,  strike  Mr. 
Marshall  ? 

By  All  Means 

One  seems  to  detect  a sort  of  surprise  in  the 
newspaper  reports  to  the  effect  that  certain  Re- 
publicans interested  in  the  matter  have  been  con- 
sulted by  the  Democrats  who  are  trying  to  frame 
a bill  on  currency  and  banking.  Secretary  Mc- 
Adoo,  we  are  told,  has  had  talks  with  such  men 
as  Senators  Burton  and  Weei^s;  the  President 
himself  has  had  a talk  with  A.  Piatt  Andrew, 
Republican,  who  has  studied  monetary  questions 
all  hia  life,  and  who,  because  of  his  interest  in 
them  and  knowledge  of  them,  was  special  assistant 
to  the  Aldrich  commission. 

Whereupon  we  are  apparently  expectetl  to  bate 
our  breath! 

In  Heaven’s  name,  why?  If  there  is  any  reason 
on  earth  wl^r  this  matter  of  reforming  our  finan- 
cial system  should  be  made  a party  question,  we 
have  been  unable  to  discover  it.  If  anybody  thinks 
one  of  the  parties  can  earn  anything  by  taking  a 
distinctly  party  stand  on  it,  let  him  read  the 
various  platform  planks  of  last  year  on  the  sub- 
ject and  ask  himself  which  is  the  most  fatuous. 
In  our  own  judgment,  w'lile  all  are  bad,  the  worst 
is  the  worst  simply  because  it  tries  the  hardest  to 
make  the  thing  a party  <iucstion. 

If,  to  be  more  practical,  any  competent  advice 
is  to  be  rejected  or  avoided  from  a narrow  impulse 
of  partisanship,  then  somebody  is  lacking  in 
patriotism.  President  Wilson  and  Mr.  McAdoo 
have  done  nothing  better  than  to  show  the  country 
that  in  this  extremely  important  matter  they  are 
ready  to  learn  all  they  can  from  any  trustworthy 
source  whatsoever.  We  are  glad  to  believe  that 
Senator  Owen  and  Representative  Glass  have 
shown  the  same  admirable  disposition. 

A Wise  Policy 

If  President  WiLso.v  has  any  idea  of  fulfilling  his 
pledge  that  the  “affairs  of  his  administration  would 
be  given  the  fullest  publicity”  it  seems  about  time 
for  him  to  open  up  on  his  secretive  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

We  dissent.  Mr.  McAdoo  is  at  his  best  when 
absolutely  silent. 

The  House  Committees 

Somehow,  since  the  bitter  and  dramatic  fight 
in  which  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives lost  the  power  to  appoint  committees, 
the  public’s  interest  in  committee  assignments 
seems  to  have  lapsed.  Nothing  of  the  sort  has 
happened  in  the  House  itself,  however.  Interest 
there  is,  if  anything,  keener  than  ever. 

And  logically ; for  the  committees,  and  particular- 
ly their  chairmen,  probably  have  more  power  and 
more  indejiendence  than  before  the  changt',  since 
they  no  longer  look  to  any  man  with  the  sense  of 
obligation  they  once  felt  toward  the  Speaker.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which  now  names 


alters  substantially — it  does  not  even  really  debate 
intelligently — bills  introduced  by  the  majorities  on 
these  committees.  The  rules  should  be  altered, 
but  meanwhile  we  are  reasonably  safe  if  these 
majorities  are  made  up  of  the  right  kind  of  men. 
The  right  kind  of  men  can,  we  believe,  be  found — 
though  the  other  kind  may  be  more  in  evidence. 
The  responsibility  of  making  the  choice  is  greater, 
and  not  less,  now  that  a committee  has  it.  The 
need  of  watching  the  committee  and  holding  it 
to  its  responsibility  is  also  greater;  for  one  man 
is  easier  to  watch  than  a lot  of  men.  Let  us  see, 
for  instance,  if  this  committee  retains  in  power 
the  men  responsible  for  the  unusually  bad  pork- 
barrel  bills — particularly  the  Public  Buildings  bill 
and  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  bill — that  passed  at 
the  recent  short  session. 

The  prodigious  growth  of  the  power  of  committees 
is  the  most  striking  fact  in  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  representative  government.  It  is  a nat- 
ural, perhaps  inevitable,  development;  but  it  im- 
poses a difficult  vigilance  on  self-governing  peoples 
and  communities. 

The  Second  Loeb 

“I  am  not  the  kind.”  said  the  President,  “that 
considers  eomproinises  when  I once  take  my  position. 
Knough  said.  I am  not  looking  for  or  accepting 
compromises.” — The  World. 

From  which  we  assume  that  the  reputed  mes- 
sage to  the  Jersey  legislators  about  jury  reform 
was  a base  fabrication.  Go  to  it,  Tumulty  ! 

A State’s  Rights  in  Interstate  Ctanmerce 

North  Carolina  is  adding  a rather  interesting 
chapter  to  the  history  of  our  American  effort  to 
regulate  railroads.  She  is  also  revealing,  or  at  any 
rate  presenting  with  unexampled  clearness,  one 
of  the  main  difficulties  we  have  in  dealing  with 
the  problem — a difficulty  plainly  due  to  our  federal 
form  of  government. 

Several  years  ago  she  exercised  pretty  fully  and 
radically  her  powers  of  control  over  intra  - state 
commerce.  After  a very  brief  resistance,  the  rail- 
roads yielded  and  submitted  to  her  demands,  in- 
cluding a two-cents  rate  for  passengers.  She  is 
now  tiying  to  use  her  powers  as  a state  to  secure 
something  clearly  in  the  domain  of  interstate 
commerce.  She  holds  that  the  railroads  which 
enter  her  limits  arc  doing  her  an  injury  and  in- 
justice in  the  matter  of  freight-rates  to  and  from 
points  without  her  limits,  and  she  has  undertaken 
to  make  them  treat  lier  better. 

More  specifically,  the  grievance,  which  is  an 
old  one,  is  substantially  this:  that  the  railroads 
give  much  better  interstate  rates  to  points  in 
neighboring  states,  particularly  Virginia,  than  to 
points  in  North  Carolina,  thereby  putting  North 
Carolina  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  other 
classes  as  well,  at  a great  disadvantage  in  compe- 
tition, and  also  increasing  the  cost  of  living  to 
North  Carolinians  in  general.  Efforts  to  obtain 
relief  through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion having  failed  almost  uniformly,  the  state  has 
with  extraordinary  unanimity — not  the  state  gov- 
ernment alone,  hut  the  people  themselves,  by  mass- 
meetings,  hoards  of  trade,  state-wide  associations, 
and  the  like — rismi  up  to  fight  what  it  consider  an 
intolerable  imposition. 

The  merits  of  North  Carolina’s  contention  can- 
not, of  course,  be  jiasscd  on  without  discussing  a 
great  mass  of  facts.  Her  case,  however,  .seems  a 
fairly  strong  one  from  the  figures  given  by  her 
spok(*smcn.  It  is  striuigthened  by  the  railroads’ 
own  figures  as  to  their  earnings  in  North  Carolina 
and  their  total  earnings.  But  that  is  not,  anyhow, 
the  real  interest  of  the  matter.  Last  winter  the 


the  others,  subject  to  the  approval  of  a party 
caucus  only,  can  hardly  have  the  continuing  in- 
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legislature  named  a commission,  including  the 
Governor,  to  confer  with  the  railroads  and  demand 
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redress.  The  »^^i'ferences,  having  accomplished 
notlhiig,  were  abandoned.  Governor  Craiq  is  now 
universally  expected  to  call  a special  session  of  the 
legislature  to  take  action  on  the  question.  What 
action  will  it  take'^  What  etfective  action  can  it 
take?  Ilerein  lies  the  interest  of  the  controversy 
for  us  all. 

As  the  railroads  seeui  .uidisniayed,  and  as  so  far 
no  specific  programme  is  ennouneed  by  any  of  the 
state’s  champions,  they  nay  perhaps  for  the  mo- 
ment look  a little  foolish.  The  unanimous  resolve 
“ to  fight  ” may  seem  rather  fatuous.  But  Govern- 
or Craig  is  a responsible  sort  of  person,  and  he 
and  others  confidently  assert  that  there  is  a way  to 
fight,  and  fight  effectively.  The  natural  con- 
jecture is  that  they  have  worked  out  modes  of  re- 
taliation. Tn  that  ca.se  the  fight  may  be  not  only 
real,  but  decidedly  nasty. 

Meanwhile,  here  is  the  general  problem  for  us 
all  to  consider.  Interstate  rates  undoubtedly  may 
discriminate  for  or  against  a particular  state’s  in- 
terests. Our  regulation  of  railroads  will  remain 
very  seriously  defective  until  such  discrimination 
can  be  surely  prevented  without  any  fighting  at  all. 

Query 

President  Wiisox  has  had  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  type  of  men  he  desires  to  carry  out  his  policies 
in  the  Philippines.  This  accounts  for  the.  delay  in 
appointing  a Governor-General  and  in  tilling  other 
vacancies  in  the  Philippine  service. — The  Herald. 

Was  not  one  cause  of  delay  Secretary  Gar- 
Hiso.v’.s  flat  notice  to  the  President  that  if  he 
should  appoint  Mr.  Davies  Governor-General,  as 
liromised,  he  might  simultaneously  send  in  the 
name  of  a new  Secretary  of  War^ 

A Case  of  Judicial  Ricall 

Tn  the  Weekly  for  May  10th  there  was  a para- 
graph that  l)cgan  as  follows: 

“ Women  voters,”  says  the  Evening  Post,  “ were 
chiefly  responsible  for  recalling  the  San  Francisco 
police  judge,  Charles  L.  Weller,  and  electing  Wiley 
F.  Crist,  a lawyer,  in  his  place.”  It  seems  that 
Weller  had  a propensity  to  accept  low  bail  bonds 
in  criminal  cases  and  had  several  times  reduced  bonds 
fixed  by  other  judges  in  cases  of  crimes  against 
women.  Hendrick,  accused  of  white  slavery,  got  his 
bond  so  I educed  by  Weli.er  and  fled.  And  then 
Weller  was  recalled. 

We  have  a letter  from  a highly  responsible  corre- 
spondent in  San  Francisco  who  says  this  statement 
needs  a note;  that  Weller  truly  was  recallod  and 
for  the  reason  that  he  accepted  $1,000  cash  bail 
from  Hendrick,  accused,  not  of  white  slavery,  but 
of  indecent  assault;  but  that  Weller  was  not  a 
judge  with  a propensity  to  accept  low  bail,  and 
that  his  error  in  this  case  was  such  a one  as  any 
judge  would  have  been  likely  to  commit  under  the 
circumstances  which  he  explains. 

Our  correspondent  says  that  Weller^s  recall 
\v:ls  a great  injustice,  brought  about  by  a club  of 
women  and  the  newspapers;  and  that  as  a conse- 
quence of  it  “ committing  magistrates  in  San 
Francisco  have  apparently  lost  all  discretion,” 
and  “ every  person  charged  with  any  crime  in 
w’hich  a woman  is  concerned  is  held  to  answer 
upon  high  bail  without  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  evidence  against  him.”  He  goes  on  to  give 
an  instance  of  the  very  serious  effect  of  this  appre- 
hension of  recall  on  the  administration  of  justice. 

We  are  impressed  with  our  correspondent’s  letter 
and  obliged  to  him  for  speaking  up. 

Wine  and  Breeches 

Ambassador  Page  fissurt'd  bis  friends  tliat  he  would 
not  wear  knee-breeches.  He  is  willing  to  go  broke 
serving  his  country,  but  he  draws  the  line  at  pants. — 
Harannah  Press. 

Knickerbockers  are  not  pants.  We  don’t  be- 
lieve Mr.  Page  said  it,  anyway;  he  has  too  much 
sense  not  to  know  that  when  simplicity  becomes 
ostentatious  it  loses  its  value.  Mr.  Bryak  would 
have  done  much  better  to  have  served  water  at 
his  dinner  without  comment.  Grape  juice  was  a 
feeble  compromise,  and  indigestible  at  that.  The 
matter  wouldn’t  have  attracted  half  as  much  at- 
tention if  Mr.  Bryan  hadn’t  made  his  speech. 
Perhaps,  however,  that  is  not  what  he  wanted. 

As  for  Mr.  Page,  nobody  at  St.  James’s  will 
complain  of  what  he  wears,  but  it  is  only  fair  to 
assume  that  as  a guest  and  a gentleman  he  will 
conform  to  the  custom  of  the  court  to  which  he 
is  accredited. 

We  Advise  Divorce  Proceedings 

We  are  not  surprised  to  read  in  the  Sun  that 
Brother  Koosevelt  and  the  Ouilooh  are  likely  soon 
to  part  company.  Wo  doubt,  though,  that  the 
cause  of  variance  /el^ca-tp  conm^la^n.  The 
i ilaid  \ie-]|3|^itfl  for  the 


work  he  has  done,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  no  money- 
grubber.  The  truth  is  that  it  was  a misalliance 
from  the  start  and  doomed  to  failure.  Years  of 
patient,  conscientious  effort  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Abbott,  Mr.  Mabie,  and  their  associates  had  built 
up  for  the  Outlook  one  of  the  best  assets  any  paper 
had  in  the  public’s  faith  in  its  sincerity  and  sense 
of  fairness.  It  was  never  strong,  but  it  was  pretty 
generally  sound,  and  its  moderation  and  prudent 
expression  were  particularly  appealing  to  the 
average  run  of  people  who  like  to  have  their 
prejudices  taken  seriously.  So  the  Outlook  pros- 
pered and  wielded  a steadily  growing  influence. 

All  this  changed  the  minute  the  Colonel  took  a 
hand.  *For  a time  all  went  well.  His  engagement 
was  a fine  advertisement  and  attracted  many  new' 
readers.  But  when  tw’o  men  ride  a horse  one 
must  ride  behind,  and  it  wasn’t  long  before  the 
Outlook  found  itself  sitting  on  the  pillion.  Mr. 
Mabie  couldn’t  stand.it  and  w'ent  away,  and  Dr. 
Abbott’s  obsession  became  a joke.  When  the 
political  break  came,  the  paper  had  to  choose  be- 
tween being  a public  journal  and  a personal  organ 
— and  the  Colonel  carried  the  day,  as  any  one 
could  have  foreseen. 

Then  it  transpired  very  quickly  that  a large 
proportion  of  the  Outlook’s  old  readers  were  sober- 
minded  folk  of  Republican  proclivities  who  had 
a strong  leaning  to  Mr.  Taft.  We  guess  the 
subscription  list  didn’t  advantage  much  from  the 
campaign;  indeed,  it  wouldn’t  be  surprising  if 
quite  a number  of  papers  were  stopped. 

What  to  do  with  Wilson  after  election  must 
have  caused  some  anxious  thinking.  He  stood 
for  practically  everything  the  Outlook  had  been 
advocating  for  years,  but  the  Colonel  was  still  in 
politics.  What  to  do?  Straddle,  seemed  to  be 
the  first  answer;  but  that  didn’t  work  very  well; 
so  gradually  the  paper  has  swung  around  to  the 
support  of  the  administration,  leaving  the  Colonel 
free  only  to  write  of  art  exhibitions  and  other 
things  that  he  knows  little  or  nothing  about.  Of 
course,  he  doesn’t  earn  his  big  salary  at  that. 
How  could  he?  Neither,  we  imagine,  is  he  par- 
ticularly happy  in  his  present  trammeled  position. 

One  or  the  other  should  go  to  Reno  forthwith. 
The  sooner  the  divorce  takes  place  the  better  it 
will  be  for  all  concerned. 

There  Are  Others 

Mr.  Page,  the  publisher  of  books  aiul  ])erio<licals, 
is  Woodrow  Wii.son’s  publisher. 

And  Woodrow  Wilson’s  Ambassador  to  Fngland 
is  Mr.  Page,  who  is  Mr.  Wilson’s  publisher. — The 
Journal. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  several  publishers. 

Friedmann  and  Human  Nature 

It  is  only  natural  if  people  have  got  to  the  point 
where  they  prefer  to  hear  no  more  of  the  Friedmann 
controversy.  Indeed,  there  is  a sort  of  instinct  of 
self-preservation  in  us  that  keeps  us  from  dwelling 
too  long  on  episodes  re\enling  human  nature  at  its 
worst.  And  this  one  is  of  that  character. 

One  can  so  consider  it  even  if  one  still  tries, 
with  Dr.  Ehrlich  and  our  own  government  ex- 
perts, to  suspend  final  judgment  on  the  scientific 
aspect  of  the  matter  until  we  have  exhausted  every 
means  to  determine  whether  humanity  has  any- 
thing to  hope  from  Friedmann’s  alleged  discovery. 
For  the  farce-tragedy  has  been  complete  and  Dr. 
Friedmann  has  not  been  the  only  actor.  While  he 
manoeuvered,  the  sensational  press  co  - operated. 
.Jealousy  and  rivalry  in  others  of  his  profession 
helped  to  win  him  sympathy.  Now  that  he  has 
capitalized  his  resolutely  won  self-advertisement, 
dropped  all  pretense  of  philanthropy,  and  is  quite 
frankly  making  money,  the  men  associated  with 
him  as  aids  are  as  openly  trying  to  follow  his  lead. 
Government  is  laughed  at,  science  takes  a back 
seat,  and  misfortune  must,  as  usual,  pay  to  learn 
whether  the  relief  held  out  to  it  is  real. 

Yes,  it  is  an  unpleasant  spectacle.  But  ma.vbe 
it’s  best  to  face  it  w'ith  clear  eyes.  Sincere  philan- 
thropy must  deal  candidly  with  the  obstacles  for- 
ever presented  by  the  ugly  face  of  this  kind  of 
selfishness.  For  it  is  always  w'ith  us,  active  and 
persistent  and  often  clever.  Tn  respect  of  this  par- 
ticular problem  of  tuberculosis,  sincere  philan- 
thropy cannot  shut  its  f*ycs  to  such  truths  as  that 
there  are  always  physicians  who  work  for  money 
alone,  that  many  sanitariums  and  other  resorts  for 
fonsumptives  are  heartlessly  commercial,  that 
whole  communities  are  really  sustained  by  the 
money  of  consumptives  and  their  families  treat 
them  like  pariahs. 

The  best  there  is  in  human  nature  must  simply, 
in  this  as  in  all  things,  face  the  worst  there  is  and 
prevail  in  spite  of  it.  On  the  whole  and  in  the  main 
it  does  prevail.  Most  o’’  the  well-known  agencies 
for  fighting  tuberculosis  arc  entirely  trustworthy; 


one  can  support  them  confidently.  IMost  of  the 
well-known  sanitariums  are  competently  directed. 
There  arc  physicians  who  give  their  lives  to  help- 
ing and  healing,  and  not  to  any  self-seeking,  and 
nurses  quite  as  conscientious. 

The  Friedmann  episode  may  well  in.spire  caution, 
and  we  trust  it  will  teach  something  to  our  law- 
makers, but  it  should  increase  instead  of  lessen 
support  for  the  true-hearted  fighters  of  the  great 
w’hite  plague. 

A Slip  o’  Memory 

Our  good  friend,  Walter  A.  Page. — Leslie’s. 

It’s  Walter  H.,  John. 

One  Step  Further, /Professor 

Professor  Edward  T.  Reichert,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  reports  to  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution that  he  has  discovered  the  blood  charac- 
teristics of  various  human  races,  and  that  as  soon 
as  he  has  completed  his  experiments  “ he  will  be 
able  to  differentiate  between  the  blood  of  a China- 
man, Indian,  negro,  and  other  races  so  as  to  make 
his  discovery  of  absolute  value  in  a diagnostic 
way  for  medico-legal  work.” 

That,  is  nice,  certainly;  though  perhaps  he  will 
excuse  us  if  we  groan  at  the  thought  of  new  fields 
for  “ expert  evidence  ” in  the  courts.  But  if  Pro- 
fessor Reichert  would  do  something  really  useful, 
let  him  carry  his  researches  enough  further  to  en- 
able him  to  detect  a man’s  opinions  by  examining 
his  blood.  We  all  know  that  opinions,  especially 
political  opinions,  are  constitutional,  and  that  a 
man  thinks  what  he  thinks  because  he  is  what  he 
is.  He  is  a suffragist  or  an  anti ; or  a Bull  Moose 
or  a Democrat  or  an  old-style  Republican;  or  for 
direct  primaries  or  against  them;  or  Unitarian  or 
orthodox,  because  he  is  so  constituted.  Certainly 
his  constitution  ought  to  be  recorded  in  the 
globules  of  his  blood,  and  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  examine  a sample  from  him  and  classify  him 
for  political  purposes  so  that  he  can  be  counted 
at  any  time  for  or  against  any  proposition  with- 
out bothering  to  send  him  pamphlets  or  make  him 
vote.  That  would  simplify  life  and  government 
a good  deal,  and  if  any  voter  claimed  to  have 
changed  his  mind  his  blood  could  be  re-examined. 

Fashion  Note 

The  fact  is  that  any  dress  may  worn  so  as  to 
be  immodest,  and  almost  any  dress  may  be  worn  so 
as  to  be  modest.  More  depends  on  the  wearer  than 
on  the  thing  worn. — Hartford  Times. 

“ And  they  were  both  naked  and  not  ashamed,” 
but  later,  alas ! “ the  eyes  of  them  both  were 
opened  and  they  knew  that  they  were  naked,  and 
they  sewed  fig  leaves  together  and  made  themselves 
aprons.” 

That  happened  a long  time  ago,  but  there  has 
been  no  change  since  except  in  the  size  and  cut 
of  the  aprons. 

Is  the  Cross  Out  of  Date  ? 

We  beg  to  call  the  attrition  of  Brother 
William  Howard  Taft,  apologist  for  the  Ihii- 
tarians,  to  the  discovery  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Cummings,  of  the  South  Congregational  (Uni- 
tarian) Church  of  Boston,  that  the  religion  of  the 
cross  is  a failure. 

Brother  Cummings  seems  to  be  in  excellent 
standing  as  a Unitarian,  and  U'as  a leading 
speaker  at  the  anniversary  - w'cek  meetings  last 
week  in  Boston,  which  Brother  Taft  also  at- 
tended. In  his  address  on  Monday,  before  the 
Unitarian  Union  we  find  Brother  Cummings 
saying ; 

The  religion  of  the  cross  is  an  unfortunate  post- 
mortem tradition.  If  tlie  Great  Master  could  liiive 
lived,  we  should  have  l)een  saved  the  darknes^i  of 
superstition  and  the  expiatory  suffering.  The  re- 
ligion of  tlie  cross  does  not  save  the  world. 

And  again,  on  Friday,  he  said  at  another  meet- 
ing: 

Instead  of  the  cross  I should  like  to  see  a white 
flag  on  the  topmost  spire  of  every  Christian  church. 

How  now.  Brother  Taft!  Is  that  .sound  Uni- 
tarian doctrine?  None  of  the  brethren  seemed  to 
take  any  exception  to  Mr.  Cummings’s  declara- 
tion. How  does  it  strike  you?  Should  it  be  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  basis  of  those  high  hopes 
you  expressed  the  other  day  in  Washington  for 
the  future  prosperity  of  the  Unitarian  persuasion  ? 

Brother  Cummings  seems  all  for  the  new  d(‘al. 
He  says: 

We  have  passed  the  time  when  we  can  think  with 
delight  of  that  ridiculous  spiritual  roof  garden  which 
our  ancestors  called  heaven. 

Dear,  dear!  j llilfl*  fpQ |M!iss«chusctts  I-lull 

Moose  talking  the  ConstiHHi(>n ! 
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Children’s  Reading 

A c'BKTAiN  inan  was  asked  to  address  the  public- 
sehool  teachers  of  Ins  city  on  Literature  for  Chil- 
dn.*n,  and  having  spoken  with  much  enthusiasm  for 
ail  liour  and  a half,  he  was  annoyed,  on  being  shown 
over  one  of  the  model  schools,  to  find  everything  in 
the  world  there  for  the  children’s  welfare,  physical, 
moral,  and  mental,  except  reading.  There  were  hot 
air  and  cold  air,  and  correct  lighting  and  ventilation, 
ami  sanitary  lavatories  with  liquid  soap  that  oozed 
out  drop  •by  drop  from  ghoss  balls,  and  individual 
sanitary  towels  to  be  thrown  away  when  once  used; 
there  were  a g^'innasium  and  a lunchroom  where  the 
Ijcst  model  dairy  milk  and  invalid  broths  were  served 
at  a nominal  price  during  the  morning;  there  were 
victrolas,  six  of  them,  with  all  sorts  of  records,  from 
marches  for  the  gj’mnasium  and  kindergarten  songs 
for  the  lower  rooms  to  grand  opera  for  the  higher; 
there  w^ere  photographs  of  good  pictures  and  one  or 
two  copies  of  good  paintings.  “ Now,”  said  the 
lecturer,  ” let  me  see  what  the  children  have  to 
read.” 

In  the  front  hall  there  was  a locked  boidccase  with 
some  atlases,  dictionaries,  and  encyclopedias  and 
Waknkk’s  World's  Best  Literature.  These  books,  it 
was  explained,  could,  after  a certain  amount  of  red 
tape,  l>e  used  by  the  teachers,  but  for  the  children 
there  was  actually  and  literally  not  one  single  book 
to  read.  The  reasons  were  many.  It  w’ould  not  be 
K4iiiitary  for  many  children  to  use  the  same  book. 
TIk'V'  had  no  time  to  read  in  school,  and  the  homes 
of  many  of  the  children  were  such  that  it  would  not 
do  for  books  to  be  carried  liack  and  forth  from  home 
to  school.  Moreover,  the  school  board  was  extremely 
limited  as  to  what  books  it  could  buy,  as  in  order 
to  get  text-l)ooks  cheaper  they  were  bound  to  buy  all 
hooks  from  the  lists  of  one  firm,  and  that  list  offered 
very  little  of  real  value  for  mere  reading. 

One  saw  there  in  that  school,  as  well  exemplified 
as  it  could  possibly  be,  the  decay  of  culture.  The 
whole  work  of  culture  is  to  stay  the  flux  of  de- 
struction. To  start  each  new'  generation  with  the 
fruits  of  experience,  thought,  knowledge  of  the  past, 
so  that  instead  of  digging  new  foundations  they  may 
build  u|)on  those  already  laid.  But  here  were  chil- 
dren being  educated  in  the  mass  without  any  access 
to  the  thought,  the  fancy,  the  poetry  of  the  race. 
'J'hey  were  lK*ing  taught  to  keep  thenuselves  clean  and 
sanitary,  to  build  up  their  bodies  and  to  cipher.  The 
asjiect  se*‘ino<l  arid.  One  could  not  fancy  enjoying 
the  companionship  of  these  children  as  they  got  older. 
'I'hey  would  be  clean  and  healthy,  with  a quick  eye 
for  the  main  chance. 

Suddenly  vision  went  back  to  a great  lilirary  in 
an  old  Knglish  manor.  The  walls  were  lined  with 
calf-skin  volumes,  tall  window's  reached  almost  from 
the  ceilings  to  the  low  sills,  which  were  two  and  a 
half  feet  broad,  and  set  back  in  the  recess  of  the  lamk- 
sbelves  th'*y  formed  wlftlt  Bacon  would  call  "a  pretty 
retiring-place.”  Here  indeed  in  the  late  afternoon 
light,  when  play  was  over,  a shock-headed  English 
youth  of  ten  or  elev'en  had  retired  with  Scott’s 
piH^ms.  He  was  seated  square  on  the  w'iiuiow-sill.  his 
liwls  digging  in  one  comer,  his  raised  knees  holding 
the  lH)ok,  and  his  silhouette  firmly  drawn  against  the 
jiane  and  the  softened  light.  The  professor  who  looked 
at  him  for  a moment  passed  out  to  the  other  end  of 
the  library  and  said  in  a softened  voice,  ” That  is 
vTo/  education.”  Yes,  this  boy  went  to  schools  where 
he  took  part  in  sports  and  learned  to  know  other 
boys  and  human  standards,  and  he  did  the  required 
amount  of  Euclid,  Geography,  Greek  and  Latin  gram- 
mar. But  doubtless  his  education,  the  drawing  out 
of  what  was  best  in  him,  the  building  of  ideals  of 
character  and  conduct,  the  opening  up  of  vistas  of 
beauty  and  romance,  his  real  education,  which  w'ould 
temper  the  intonations  of  his  voice,  straighten  his 
back,  and  hold  his  chin  high,  which  should  help  him 
to  build  homes  and  gardens,  and  rule  wisely  and  gen- 
tly over  all  under  his  care,  the  making  of  the  man 
was  what  went  on  when  he  came  in  from  play  and 
ensconced  himself  w'ith  Scott’s  poems,  in  the  deej) 
window  recesses  of  the  ancestral  library.  Ancestral 
iiliraries  cannot  be  given  the  American  child  in  the 
public  schols.  but  is  that  any  reason  why  he  should 
grow  up  guiltless  of  the  w'it  and  wisdom  of  Mother 
G(K>se;  of  the  scenery',  the  atmosphere,  the  folk-lore 
of  Gkimm  and  Anuku.son?  Is  that  a reason  why  the 
poor  little  liarren  mind,  full  only  of  buyings  and 
sellings  and  tawdry  values,  shouid  have  his  spirit 
bereft  of  Scott’s  Poems  and  the  Morte  d’Arthur  and 
the  (ioldrn  Trrasnrif  .*  Is  that  a reason  why  be  sboubl 
1k!  educati'd  without  understanding  one  of  the  dfS'jM'st 


solaw‘-s  of  human  life,  the  passion  for  the  printed 
page?  Why  his  little  spirit  sliould  never  learn  to 
make  the  great  journey  into  the  past  and  jjcnetrate 
the  minds  and  thoughts  of  men  of  other  times?  What 


congenial  friends  among  all  the  men  who  have  set 
their  souls  in  print? 

Ventilation  and  victrolas,  kindergarten  songs  ami 
gymnasiums,  sanitation  and  ciphering,  may  indeed 
mitigate  the  ills  of  living,  but  compared  to  the  open 
sesame  to  l>ooks,  the  ticket  of  admission  to  all  the 
.ages,  the  sense  for  words,  the  knowledge  of  thoughts, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  eternity,  which  breathes  over 
the  printed  page,  these  are  indeed  side  issues. 

The  tw'o  greatest  things  that  education  can  give 
are  the  knowledge  of  how  to  deal  justly  w’ith  other 
men  and  how  to  find  what  one  needs  for  one’s  soul’s 
growth  in  books.  How  one  envies  that  saying  of 
Royer-Collabd,  who  in  old  age  wrote,  ” Now  I read 
no  more;  I reread.”  What  a picture  it  gives  of  well- 
spent  years,  achieved  leisure,  and  established  taste. 
What,  then,  will  fill  in  the  leisure  of  old  age  of  a 
generation  brought  up  without  any  books  or  with 
nothing  ladter  than  the  manufactured  tales  that  driji 
from  the  daily  press?  Will  old  age  be  fetl  on  more 
current  fiction?  There  is  one  way  to  prove  one’s  dis- 
like of  reading,  says  John  Ay.scough;  it  is  to  read 
newspapers.  For  real  reading,  the  gathering  up  of 
thought  and  beauty  in  the  stead  of  scrajis  of  informa- 
tion and  items  of  news,  the  habit  of  newspaper-read- 
ing is  indeed  fatal.  It  may  train  the  mind  to  sarta- 
torial  agility,  but  never  to  steady  progression  and 
husbanded  wealth.  It  is  amazing  how  many  people, 
even  people  who  pride  themselves  upon  their  culture, 
have  fed  upon  literary  scraps  and  patches  until  the 
very  sight  of  a solid  book  gives  them  alarm  of  in- 
ti ige.stion.  “ Little  books  are  the  most  exquisitt'.” 
said  a cultivated  lady,  and  cited  Pater’s  “Child  in 
the  House  ” for  proof,  apparently  quit**  forgetting  that 
Pater  never  put  forth  the  “ Child  in  the  House  " as  a 
hook,  but  only  as  an  essay  in  a book. 

For  many  years  the  long,  well-constructed  novel, 
on  a full  canvass  was  practically  taboo  because  a 
pampered  public  was  accustomed  to  a story  that  could 
be  disposed  of  in  two  hours,  furnishing  swift  action 
with  a culminating  surprise  and  a page  prettily 
broken  by  quotation  marks.  It  is  a pleasure  to  feast 
one’s  indignant  soul  on  the  advertisement  lists  in 
the  back  of  one’s  old  novels  and  to  realize  that  all 
the  high-sounding  encomiums,  fit  for  Esmond  or  Blral,- 
House,  were  ineffectual,  and  that  there  are  none  so 
poor  to-day  as  to  know  neither  the  titles  of  the  books 
or  the  authors’  names.  Where,  indeed,  are  the  snows 
of  yesteryear!  To  be  sure,  the  critic  who  can  dis- 
tinguish good  from  Imd  must  go  by  the  board  for  his 
truth-telling;  but,  after  all,  there  is  a kind  of  glory  in 
doing  so,  and  discrimination,  like  virtue,  is  its  own 
reward. 

At  any  rate,  our  worst  era  is  passing  and  the  novels 
(>f  Henry  Jamf.s,  Be.nnett,  Wei.l.s.  Ellen  Glasgow, 
Mrs.  Wharton,  and,  Wst  of  all,  John  Gal.sworthy, 
are  winning  a fairly  large  reading  public.  Poetry 
and  es.say8  are  in  no  wi.se  so  faineant  as  onct'.  If  only 
we  might  awaken  once  mor<‘  the  ambition  to  tcacli 
children  to  read  wo  might  invite  another  great  perioa 
of  literary  glory. 

If  not  the  first  step — which  is  to  familiarize  as 
many  children  as  possible  with  the  delights  of  seeing, 
holding,  hunting  through  iMHiks,  and  multiplying  in 
their  minds  pictures  of  the  absorlied  and  hapiy  .soul 
with  the  printed  page  held  level  to  his  eyes — the 
second  step  is  to  jiersuade  children  to  read  whole  books 
and  not  extracts  from  hooks;  to  read  Bobinson 
('rusoc  as  Dkkof?  wrott‘  it,  theological  discussion,  soul 
perplexities,  sins  and  all,  instead  of  a rehash  of 
Itobinsfm  Crusoe  by  some  modern  writer  who  kindly 
iimlertakes  to  relieve  the  child  of  all  that  is  alum 
to  its  immediate  environment,  of  all  the  adventures 
ill  a foreign  medium.  Give  the  child  Bitnyan’h  Pil- 
grim's Progress  and  he  will  take  a wonderful  journey 
into  another  age  and  another  manner  of  speech  which 
may  so  cultivate  his  taste  as  to  preserve  him  from 
many  modern  vulgarities  as  well  as  widen  his  im- 
agination and  enliven  his  historic  sense.  If  stories 
from  Shakespeare  are  to  lie  allowed  the  little  child, 
it  cannot  la;  too  often  urged  that  the  real  8hake- 
.SPEARE  should  be.  given  him  long  before  he  can  under- 
stand its  matter,  la'cause.  as  Fiammetta  insisted  to 
her  cousins,  “the  language  is  so  tremenjous!” 

An  excellent  suggestion  is  that  in  all  tho  public 
schools  there  should  be.  as  well  as  the  supervisor  of 
drawing,  and  the  supervisor  of  music,  and  the  super- 
visor of  manual  training,  a supervisor  of  the  art  of 
reading.  For  is  not  reading,  after  all,  an  art  and 
an  uplifting,  consoling,  and  educative  art? 


Correspondence 

SAVE  THE  BIRDS 

S.AVANNAH,  Ga.,  May  7. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir, — It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  not  he 
amiss  to  write  you  upon  a subject  which.  I feel  sure, 
must  lie  very  near  the  hearts  of  most  thoughtful 
j'crsons.  Of  course  I am  not  unmindful  of  many 
things  occupying  your  time  and  thoughts,  but  will 
>■011  not  enlist  a little  of  tbe  influence  of  your  splendid 
Weekly  for  the  birds  which  give  their  lives  to 
woman’s  vanity?  T am  not  unaware  of  the  country- 
wide interest  in  saving  them,  but  is  it  not  possible 
for  Federal  laws  to  be  enacted  whereby  it  becomes 
iPegnl  for  a woman  to  wear  birds,  aigrettes  or  para- 
dise plumes  or  any  adornment  wliere  liirds  must  sacri- 
fice their  lives?  Do  you  not  think  fines  with  an 
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alt»*rnative  of  confinement  would/^^^  wonders  in 
this  matter? 

With  good  wishes  for  Harper’s  continued  success. 

I am,  si»-, 

Pal'une  M.  W.  Noyes. 

There  is  a clause  in  the  lew  tariff  bill  that  jiro- 
liibit.s  importation  of  feathert  of  wild  birds.  That  is 
a much  better  corrective  than  fines. — Editor. 


THE  PlNCit  OF  SUGAR 

Houma,  La.,  May  8. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir, — It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I am  com- 
pelled to  stop  my  subsijriptions  to  the  Harper  publi- 
cations, but  the  condition  of  the  sugar  industry, 
brought  on  by  the  evident  intention  of  the  present 
administration  to  destroy  it,  forces  us,  who  are  de- 
pendent on  sugar  for  a living,  to  cut  out  everything 
exc(*pt  what  is  absolutely  necessary. 

i am,  sir. 

E.  L.  La.SH  BROOKE. 


SPRY  AT  NINETY 

RosKvaLE  Athletic  Association. 

Newark,  N.  J..  April  10. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir. — In  your  issue  of  the  22d  inst.  you  had  an 
article  on  “ Our  First  Mission  to  Japan.”  the  story  of 
ComnuKlore  Biddle’s  visit  in  1S46,  in  which  you  stated 
that  so  far  as  you  knew  Admiral  Lutz  was  the  only 
living  one  of  the  exjieditioii.  I wish  to  say  that 
there  is  still  living  one  of  the  able  seamen,  a Mr. 
Burton,  who  has  ahso  the  only  two  engravings  of  the 
ships  in  the  harbor.  He  is  ninety  years  old,  but  spry. 

1 write  this  to  let  our  people  know  that  there  are 
still  some  of  our  old  veterans  alive.  He  also  served 
in  the  Civil  War. 

I am.  sir. 

Henry  C.  Martine,  Superintendent. 

‘ TELL  US  WHEN” 

RoMNET-,  Ind.,  April  2Q. 

7o  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir. — Please  U*ll  us  when  “ ttie  voters  indorsed  the 
Deima-ratic  declaration  at  the  polls.”  It  must  have 
lieen  in  Cleveland’s  time,  certainly  not  when  Mr. 
Wilson  receivctl  fewer  votes  than  Mr.  Brj'an  ever 
did.  You  are  a free  joker,  and  one  almost  thinks 
you  laugh  at  your  own  jokes. 

I am,  sir, 

II.  T.  Meigs. 

THE  SUNDRY  CIVIL  BILL 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  May  20. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir.— 1 read  what  you  said  about  the  Sumlry  Civil 
Bill.  "S'dii  were  right.  True  democracy  opposes 
all  special  interest.-,  that  hinder  equality  before  tbe 
law. 

We  seem  to  be  entering  upon  some  sort  of  an  era  of 
reassm'ance  which  has  for  its  ideal  the  restoration  of 
the  primitive  man.  I do  not  know  anything  about 
him  or  whether  he  may  prove  to  be  a desiralde  citizen. 
Imt  I do  have  some  knowledge  of  the  burden  of  toil 
and  thrift  and  heroic  devotion  to  duty  that  has 
lirought  us  to  our  present  state  of  resplemlent  civiliza- 
tion. While  tliere  are  doulitless  .some  evils  which 
should  1k!  corrected,  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  throw 
away  all  that  has  been  achieved  in  order  that  we 
may  return  to  the  first  steps  our  race  took  in  the 
infancy  of  progress. 

.Men  of  your  stamp  and  opportunity  can  do  mucli 
good  and  you  sliouhl  not  only  go  to  it,  but  should 
stay  on  tbe  job. 

I am,  sir, 

W.  V’.  Rooker. 

FUG.M  VARIGU.S  READERS 

Chicago,  III.,  May  20. 

Dear  Colonel  Harvey, — I do  not  know  how  every- 
botly  else  feels,  lint  imagine  they  all  feel  as  1 do,  that 
it  is  almost  a public  calamity  if  the  change  of  owner- 
ship of  Hari'Er’s  Weeki.y  means  that  your  forceful 
jmblic  services  are  to  be  missing.  I’m  sure,  however, 
that  we  will  see  your  work  and  be  bettered  by  your 
influence  in  some  avenue  of  expression.  Wherever 
you  go  and  whatever  yon  do,  you  have  my  abiding 
good  wislu's  and  constantly  increasing  esteem. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wilbur  D.  Nesbit. 

New  York  City,  May  17. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir. — Now  that  yon  will  no  longer  talk  to  me 
every  wiH'k — as  you  have  for  so  many  years — may  I 
claim  a moment  or  tw'o  in  w'hich  to  say  a word  to  yonf 

It  is  only  **  Thank  you  ” for  all  the  pleasure  and 
the  real  help  you  have  given  me.  I am  indeed  sin- 
cerely grateful,  and  shall  miss  you  more  than  I fancy 
you  can  imagine.  I am,  sir, 

W.  L.  Tait. 

Wbitb  Creek.  N.  Y.,  May  18. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir, — 1 see.  w ith  regret,  that  Ilarpers  have  sold  the 
Weekly.  W'e  have  taken  same  in  our  family  since  I 
■••an  remember,  and.  although  we  are  Republicans  in 
politics,  have  enjoyed  the  editorials  greatly  and  shall 
liardly  know  where  to  replace  them  if  the  Weekly 
changes  much.  I think  Mr.  Harvey  is  as  fair  as  any 
editor  I know  of.  I am,  sir, 

F.  A.  Sisson. 

Rock  Hill.  S.  C.,  May  t8. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir. — I should  like  you  to  know  the  real  help  and 
comfort  and  strength  a short  editorial  in  the 
Weeki.y  some  years  ago  has  given  me  and  others  to 
w’hom  I have  * read  or  sent  extracts.  It  is  “ On 
Courage.”  and  chanced  i ?jl  to  tall,  in  my  w'ay.  for  I 
(lid  not  often  see  the  pap(?rs  and  wras  in  great  distress 
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at  the  time,  but  0^,  ®oon  as  I commenced  to  read  I 
felt  “heartened  up;  ftnd  it  is  now  almost  threadbare 
from  much  handling*  I will  not  take  your  time, 
but  felt  the  impulse  more  strongly  than  usual  this 
morning  to  pass  the  word  along.  Fortune,  impor- 
tune, fortune,”  as  you  recall  it? 

I am,  sir, 

Susan  H.  Averilu. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  May  13. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sir. — For  scarcely  any  other  reason  would  I so 
boldly  rob  you  of  a moinent,  and  may  hope  to  be  for- 
given in  this  instance  only  because  I am  to  leave  you 
in  return  for  it  the  sincere  appreciation  of  an  Amer- 
ican (though  a humble  one)  in  lieu  of  the  broad  and 
thoughtful  manner  in  which  you  have  grasped  and 
discussed  the  situation  rising  out  of  the  alien  land 
bill,  under  Governor  Johnson’s  consideration  now,  in 
your  puhlication.  Thinking  Americans  could  scarcely 
view  the  situatiem  in  any  other  light. 

I am,  sir, 

Charles  H.  Meiers. 

Watkrbury,  Conn.,  May  iff. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sir, — It  is  with  great  regret  that  I learn  of  the 
sale  of  Harper’.s  Weekly,  and  it  is  a grief  to  me  that 
you  are  to  be  separated  from  it.  I don’t  see  how  you 
can  properly  express  yourself  in  a magazine  of  only 
twelve  numbers  to  the  year  instead  of  fifty- two.  I 
shall  be  a subscriber  to  The  North  American  Review 
from  now  on. 

Please  excuse  me  for  writing  familiarly,  but  I feel 
as  if  I knew  you  and  I cannot  let  this  occasion  pass 
without  a word.  Harper’s  Weekly  was  in  my 
family  before  I was  bom.  I have  always  found  it 
standing  for  good  government  and  good  citizenship. 

I am,  sir, 

C.  L.  S. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  May  20. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir, — I have  taken  your  paper  only  six  or  seven 
years.  In  fact,  only  since  you  began  your  fool  cany 
paign  to  elect  an  obscure  college  president  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I think  I began  taking  it 
because  I wanted  to  see  how  big  an  idiot  an  editor 
could  make  of  himself.  I laughed  with  all  the  others 
over  the  first  years  of  your  job.  I am  afraid  I swore 
over  your  attacks  upon  Roosevelt.  Now  that  you 
have  your  man  in,  what  do  you  think  of  him? 

I am  inspired  to  write  this  little  note  simply  to 
tell  you  that  in  spite  of  your  worship  of  false  gods 
you  have  all  along  made  a paper  which,  however  much 
I hated  it  at  times.  I could  not  help  reading. 

You’re  a great  man,  but  may  your  politics  go  hang. 

I am,  sir, 

V.  P.  O. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  22. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sir, — If  it  is  true  what  I read  in  the  papers,  that 
you  are  leaving  the  editorship  of  Harper’s  Weekly, 
I feel  that  I cannot  let  you  go  without  saying  at  least 
a little  word  of  thanks  and  acknowledging  ray  debt  to 
vou. 

I began  taking  your  Journal  of  Civilization  through 
some  books  wliich  I purcha.sed  from  your  house,  and 
now  for  four  years  I have  enjoyed  meeting  you  week 
after  week.  I have  not  always  been  in  sympathy  with 
your  point  of  view,  but  I have  felt  that  it  was  always 
an  honest  opinion  you  gave  me.  I am  a manu- 
facturer and  in  favor  of  a tariff,  and  I do  wish  you 
had  not  elected  Woodrow  Wilson,  You  will  have 
much  to  answer  for  in  that.  Still,  I thank  you. 

I am,  sir, 

A,  F.  Dukane. 

New  York  City,  May  22. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir, — I am  sorry  you  have  sold  Harper’s  Weekly. 
Your  editorials  have  given  me  great  satisfaction— 
they  have  given  me  information  of  things  past  and 
present,  and  your  “ guesses  ” as  to  the  future  in 
jiolitical  matters  have  made  me  w-onder.  Besides  your 
wit,  I have  more  than  all  admired  the  justice  of  your 
comment — this  more  than  all  other  things. 

I write  this  as  you  lay  down  your  pen  so  skilfully 
handled  on  behalf'  of  Harper’s  Weekly  to  give,  you 
my  best  wishes  for  your  increasing  power  in  whatever 
cause  you  may  use  your  pen  again. 

I am,  air, 

George  B.  DkGraw. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  May  21. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sir, — I .suppose  the  new  owners  of  the  .Journal  of 
Civilization  will  call  it  by  the  old  name,  but  a pretty 
empty  name  it  will  be  for  so  many  of  its  readers  who 
have' long  identified  it  with  the  laughing  philosophy, 
the  good-natured  satire,  and  the  sane  hard  sense  of 
Colonel  Harvey’s  editorial  comment.  Tt  may  go  on 
being  called  IIarpek’s  Weekly,  but  it  will  be,  “Oh, 
for  the  touch  of  a vanished  hand  and  the  sound  of 
a voice  that  is  still.” 

But  why  should  that  voice  lie  still?  T note  that 
Colonel  Harv'ey  jiroinises  to  have  “ Comment  ” go 
on  in  The  North  American  Rerieic.  Fudge!  Wliy, 
even  his  intcn.sely  human  laughter  would  come  rum- 
bling. reverberating,  unrecognizable  out  ot  the  solemn 
corridors  of  that  rospt'ctahle  mausoleum.  I do  not 
wish  to  speak  irreverently  of  The  North  American 
Review.  Far  from  it.  It  has  its  uses — important 
uses,  too.  Only,  when  it  comes  to  making  it  a place 
of  interment  /or  Colonel  Harvey  Avith  monthly  ex- 
humations, why,  I venture  to  protest,  that’s  all. 

We  need  Colonel  Harvey  in  our  business — not  once 
a month,  but  at  least  once  a week,  or.  better  yet.  once 
a day.  We  need  his  sunshine  in  the  political 
atmosphere.  We  need  his  sound,  good,  old  New  Fng- 
land  horse  sense.  In  my  own  humble  opinion  the  edi- 
torial page  of  Harper’s  Weekly,  under  Colonel  Har- 
vey, was  the  best  ed’*^ — tToc 
that  voice 
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y,  was  the  best  eiBjimal  page  in  the.^ountry.  Has 
I'at  voice  got  to  b^tiiredL  - ^ I 
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how  you  do  it,  but  come  back.  Pick  up  the  baton 
again  and  get  back  to  your  old  job  of  leading  the 
editorial  orchestra  of  the  country, 

1 am,  sir, 

Edward  G.  Newman. 

Monongahela,  Pa.,  May  21. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir, — I regret  to  read  you  have  sold  Harper’s 
Weekly  and  retired  from  its  editorship.  I never  read 
Harper’s  Weekly  till  within  the  past  year,  and  I was 
so  much  jileased  with  the  cle^r,  incisive  style  and 
sparkling  wit  of  its  articles  that  I made  up  my  mind 
immediately  that  I would  become  a life  suhscrilier. 
This  I shall  not  become,  hut  I will  stick  as  long  to 
the  North  American  as  it  remains  under  your  pilot- 
age. Wishing  you  success  in  your  new  field, 

I am,  sir, 

John  L.  Lank,  M.D. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  22. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir, — ^There  are  sentimental  reasons  enough  for  re- 
gretting the  passing  of  Harper’s  Weekly  from  the 
old  house  of  Harper,  Others  nearer  home  are  better 
wjuipped  to  express  them  tlian  am  I,  for  though  I 
am  New  York  horn  I have  been  away  so  many  years 
that  the  city’s  old  monuments  are  somewhat  weakened 
in  their  appeal  to  me. 

But,  as  I cannot  sentimentalize,  will  you  pardon  the 
presumption  of  a suggestion?  Harper’s  Weekly  has 
already  virtually  become  “ Harvey’s  Weekly.”  Why 
not  ha've  a “ Harvey’s  \Veekly  ” in  name  as  well  as  in 
fact?  Cut  out  the  pictures  and  other  litter  from 
Harper’s  and  have  a real  Weeki.y  with  things  to  read 
in  it — things  of  the  kind  Harvey  knows  how  to  write 
just  a little  bit  better  than  anybody  else,  to  my  way 
of  thinking.  I am,  sir. 

F.  C.  Ki.i.iott. 

Flushing,  L.  I.,  May  15. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir. — Six  years  ago,  I would  have  welcomed  with 
fiendish  glee*  the  announcement  that  you  had  relin- 
quished the  editorship  of  Harper’s  Weekly,  for  in 
those  days  vou  were  unmercifully  and  unjustly  (as 
I thought  tlien)  attacking  my  idol,  Roosevelt.  But 
you  made  me  see  differently  by  your  exact  relation 
and  exposition  of  fact  no  less  than  by  your  powerful 
reasoning  and  logic.  Now  I am  sorry  to  see  you  give 
it  up.  and  I do  not  see  how  you  will  ever  content 
yourself  with  only  The  North  American  Review  as  a 
channel  for  expression.  I ean  assure  you  I am  not 
contented.  1 am.  sir, 

M.  W.  Hart. 

Boston,  Mass.,  May  23. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir, — What  Henry  I.abouchere  did  for  so  many  years 
in  so  masterly  a way  in  London  Truth,  Colonel  Harvey 
has  been  doing  with  equal  originality  for  years  back 
in  Harper’s  Weekly. 

I cannot  reconcile  myself  to  a situation  which,  so 
far  as  I can  see,  virtually  silences  Colonel  Harvey  as 
.in  editorial  writer.  His  rare  gifts  of  amiable  satire, 
illuminated  as  they  are  by  a certain  healthy  common 
sense,  have  made  him  an  asset  of  high  importance  in 
this  hour  when  so  many  who  have  the  public  ear 
seem  to  vary  their  intervals  of  sheer  epilepsy  with 
plain  hysterics. 

I^boiichere  was  a bracing  douche  in  such  instances. 
So  has  Harv’ey  been.  The  country  will  be  a heavy 
loser  if  he  does  not  continue  to  be.  I believe  there  is 
room  financially  for  a Truth  in  the  publication  field. 
But  to  have  a'  Truth  you  must  have  a Labouchere, 
and  that  happens  to  be  precisely  what  we  have  got 
in  George  Harvey.  I am,  sir, 

E.  B.  Markham. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  May  18. 
To  the  Editor  of  IJatpcr's  Weekly: 

Sir, — I read  with  regret  of  the  sale  of  Harper’s 
Weekly  and  the  severance  of  your  connection  with  it, 
for  I did  look  forward  so  to  reading  your  “ Com- 
ment.” But  I understand  that  you  will  express  your- 
self in  The  North  American  Review , so  I now  must 
become  a subscrilier.  for  “Whither  thou  goest,  I will 
go;  and  where  thou  lodgest,  I will  lodge.” 

I am,  sir, 

F.  G.  B. 

New  York  City,  May  22. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sir, — T read  with  sorrow  that  you  have  given  up 
the  editorship  of  Harper’.s  Weekly.  I can  never  tell 
you  how  helpful  and  enlightening  your  editorials  have 
been  to  me.  !My  regret  is  mitigated,  however,  by  the 
knowledge  that  our  acquaintance  will  be  continued 
through  the  pages  of  The  North  American  Review. 
For  the  sake  of  family  traditions,  I must  continue  to 
buy  the  Weekly,  but  for  my  own  education  and  the 
continuation  of  our  acquaintance  I must  enter  my 
subscription  to  The  Review. 

I am,  sir, 

F.  M.  Goodrich. 

PiTTSBORGH.  Pa.,  May  Iff. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sir. — ^Harper’s  Weeki.y  without  Harvey  is  another 
case  of  “ Hamlet  ” without  Hamlet.  There  may  be  a 
paper  puhlisiied  and  its  name  may  l>e  Harper’s 
Weekly.  But  it  won’t  bo  Harper’s  Weekly.  Might 
as  well  change  it  to  “ Hapgood’s  Weekly  ” and  be  done 
with  it.  Harper’s  Weekly  dies  June  Ist  if  that  is 
the  date  on  which  that  deplorable  sale,  which  I in 
common  with  thousands  of  others  r^ret,  goes  into 
effect. 

And  thus  passes  Harper’.s  Weekly!  It  seems  in- 
credible— unbelievable.  After  so  long,  so  honorable, 
and  so  useful  a life  thus  to  pass  away!  It’s  like  lay- 
ing vandal  hands  on  some  cherished  monument  and 
landmark. 

T infer  from  Colonel  Harvey’s  personal  statement 
that  the  cause  of  the  death  is  poor  circulation.  Well, 
the  Weekly  did  not  begin  to  dii'  “at  the  top.”  at  all 


events.  Never  in  all  its  career  has  it  been  editorially 
so  bright,  so  brilliant,  and  so  strong  withal  as  during 
the  last  years  of  its  life. 

I have  nothing  but  good  will  and,  good  wishes  for 
Mr.  Hapgood  and  his  associates,  but  it  is  going  to 
be  no  easy  task  to  stage  “ Hamlet  ” with  no  Hamlet 
in  the  cast.  I am,  sir, 

j.  S.  Maltby. 


CmciMNATi,  Ohio,  May  22. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sir, — ^I  suppose  you  are  deluged  with  expression.^ 
of  regret  from  all  parts  of  the  country  that  IIarper’s 
Weekly  is  going  out  of  the  Harper  & Brothers’  house- 
hold. We  used  to  read  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  to 
see  what  Halstead  had  to  say.  We  read  the  Cincin- 
nati Gazette  to  see  what  Deacon  Richard  Smith  said; 
the  lA)ui8ville  Courier-Journal  for  what  Wattersoii 
said;  the  New  York  Sun  for  us  meant  what  Dana  said; 
and,  most  of  all,  the  good  old  New  York  Tribune 
meant  staid  old  Horace  Greeley  and  nothing  else. 

It  was  not  the  Commercial,  nor  the  Gazette,  nor 
the  Courier- Jaumal,  nor  the  Sun,  nor  the  Tribune 
which  spoke.  It  was  Halstead  and  Smith  and  Wat- 
terson  and  Dana  and  Greeley. 

And  so  it  has  come  to  be  with  Harper’s  Weekly. 
We  don’t  ask,  “ M'hat  has  Harper’s  Weekly  got  to 
say  about  this,  that,  and  the  other.  We  ask  “ What 
has  Harvey  got  to  say  about  it?” 

I lieg  you  permit  me  to  express  my  keen  regret  that 
the  change  has  been  made.  I cannot  but  feel  that  the 
entire  country  has  suffered  a distinct  loss. 

I am.  sir, 

George  N.  Haines. 


SPRiNGriELo.  Mass.,  May  22. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sir, — So  then  it  is  good-by  to  Harper’s  Weekly. 
for  it  can  never  be  the  same  under  the  guidance  of 
another  hand.  Because  I am  saying  goo<l-by  perhaps 
you  will  bear  with  me  for  a brief  space. 

First  I want  to  thank  you  for  what  Harper’s 
Weekly  has  been  to  me  during  nearly  ten  years — a 
wealth  of  timely  information  seasoned  with  the  wis- 
dom of  one  who  has  seen  much  of  life,  is  slow  to 
wrath,  who  knoM's  men  but  does  not  despise  them, 
whose  knowledge  of  American  institutions  and  Ameri- 
can policies  is  wide  and  profound,  and  who  has  given 
his  readers  the  benefit  of  his  illumination  with  mingled 
wit  and  kindliness,  hatred  of  sham,  and  tolerance  of 
human  frailty. 

If  any  other  editorial  page  in  America  during  the 
last  decade  has  been  the  peer  of  yours  I should  like 
to  find  it.  It  has  been  without  fear  or  favor,  neither 
bullying  the  weak  nor  toadying  to  the  strong.  If 
you  had  done  nothing  more  than  lead  in  the  struggle 
to  give  an  equal  share  in  government  to  women — 
sufferers  of  the  nation’s  adversities  as  well  as  sharers 
of  its  advantages — you  would  heartily  deserve  the 
grateful  praise  of  all  decent  men.  If  you  had  done 
nothing  else  tlian  sound  the  call  to  battle  that  sum- 
moned oft-beaten  and  hopeless  Democrats  from  their 
lethargy  three  years  ago,  when  you  led  them  in  the 
battle  against  bondage  that  the 'subservient  party  of 
privilege  and  plunder  had  fastened  upon  our  nation, 
you  would  have  earned  the  endless  thanks  of  the 
American  people. 

But  you  did  more.  Every  doer  of  big  things  stands 
in  the  record  of  history  in  two  aspects — ^first,  as  tlie 
author  of  his  acts;  second,  as  a man.  You  have 
proved  yourself  a man.  It  was  not  enough  that  you 
before  any  other  man  discovered  and  held  forth  to  the 
gaze  of  mankind  the  one  who  should  lead  the  re- 
united, sane  Democracy  to  the  redemption  of  tlie 
nation;  that  in  season  and  out  of  season  you  pro- 
claimed his  qualifications,  at  first  to  the  surprise, 
then  to  the  amusement,  but  at  last  to  the  conviction 
and  admiration  of  all  Americans. 

This  was  not  your  supreme  test.  That  came  when 
the  leader  you  had  discovered— I had  almost  written 
appointed— finding  himself  on  the  high  tide  of  suc- 
cess, asked  you  to  cease  advocating  that  which  you 
had  uplifted  from  obscurity.  Without  one  word  of 
protest,  of  reproach,  or  even  of  explanation  to  the 
thousands  of*  friends  who  had  enlisted  under  your 
banner,  you  calmly  continued  on  your  course.  It 
seemed  as  if,  in  the  consciousness  that*  you  had  done 
the  best  thing  for  your  country,  you  were  proof 
against  even  the  ungratefulness  of  man. 

Your  conduct  before,  during,  and  since  this  episode 
marks  you  as  one  of  the  great  Americans  whose 
counsel  *we  all  need.  You  are  to  continue  your  edi- 
torial work  in  the  pages  of  The  North  American  Re- 
view. I ask  you,  then,  as  a matter  of  justice  to  tlie 
many  thousands  of  us  who  look  to  you  for  editorial 
light  and  leading,  to  publish  The  North  American 
Reriew  at  least  twice  a month. 

I am.  sir, 

0.  T.  W. 


Boston,  Mass.,  May  22. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harpy’s  Weekly: 

Sir, — I have  learned  with  the  deepest  regret  of  the 
impending  transfer  of  Harper’s  Weekly  from  Frank- 
lin Square  to  another  owner.  I have  been  a reader 
of  the.  Weekly  since  1880.  and  I can  honestly  say 
that  the  period  of  its  greatest  brilliancy  and  charm 
has,  in  my  view,  been  tlie  term  covered  by  Mr.  Har- 
vey’s editorship.  I have  valued  more  than  I can  say 
his  intellectual  fearlessness,  his  expressive  power,  the 
pungency  of  his  wit,  the  savor  of  his  inimitable  stylo. 
The  Weekly  can  never  be  the  same  again  to  me,  at 
least,  I am,  sir, 

John  S.  Perron. 


Dallas.  Tbx..  May  iff. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sir. — ^I  notice  with  regret  that  Colonel  Harvey  is  to 
retire  from  the  editorship  of  the  Weekly.  I hope, 
however,  and  believe  Mr,  Hapgood  will  give  um  a 
good  paper,  Mr.  Hnrvev  is  one  of  the  giants, 

OriginaliffSn"-',,  p. 
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TO  MAKE  OPIUM  CONTRABAND 

A World-Wide  Movement  the  Success  of  Which  is 
Largely  Due  to  the  Efforts  of  the  United  States 


WILSOX’S  moasapo  to 
t'onpn-ss  urging  an  appropriation  of 
$20,000  to  pay  tlie  expoiihea  of  tlic 
American  delegates  to  the  Interna- 
tional Opium  Conference,  to  he  held 
at  The  Hague  next  June.  eent<Ma 
puhlie  attention  on  one  of  tlie 
greatest  modern  movements  in  tlie 
interest  of  society.  It  is  gratifying 
to  record  that  the  leader  in  this  movement  ha.s  heen 
the  United  States. 

Prohahly  there  is  no  one  thing  that  has  done  such 
incredihle  harm  to  humanity  as  the  poppy,  the  scarlet, 
llaming  flower  of  which  Keats  sang: 

Through  the  dancing  poppies  stole 
A hreeze  most  softly  lulling  to  my  soul, 

f)ut  which  has  lulled  innumerahle  souls  to  perdition. 
For  the  poppy  is 

The  flower  of  Mercy  that  within  its  lieart 
Doth  keep  a drop  serene  for  human  need, 

A drowsy  halm  for  every  hitter  smart. 

It  is  from  the  poppy  that  opium,  morphine,  and  its 
alkaloids,  invaluable  for  medicinal  purposes,  are  pro- 
duced; verily  “the  poppy  hath  a charm  for  pain  and 
woe.”  and  when  used  licitly  it  has  eased  many  a bed 
of  suffering  and  resulted  in  much  good.  But  its  use 
has  heen  perverted,  and  its  perversion  has  brought 
millions  of  human  beings  under  its  thrall.  Opium 
and  morphine,  whether  smoked,  or  absorbed  into  the 
system  by  injection,  or  swallowed,  have  more  disas- 
trous mental,  moral,  and  physical  consequences  than 
any  other  form  of  so-called  stimulant,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  cocaine;  ^ar  worse,  indeed,  than  liquor. 
A man  may  drink  to  excess  and  yet  remain  compara- 
tively sane  and  not  irremediably  unmoral,  but  the 
victim  of  opium  has  neither  the  bodily  strength  nor 
the  will  power  to  resist.  Once  he  has  sold  himself 
into  slavery  for  the  “ juice  of  the  subtile  virtue,”  he 
is  lost.  The  drunkard  may  cast  off  his  shackles,  the 
opium  victim  seldom,  if  ever. 

Very  curious  are  the  workings  of  fate.  When  the 
United  States  was  driven  to  war  against  Spain,  when, 
as  a result  of  that  war,  the  Philippines  became  an 
American  possession,  few  persons  could  foresee  that 
the  ac(|ui8ition  of  the  islands  would  make  the  United 
States  the  leader  in  the  movement  to  bring  about  the 
suppression  of  the  opium  traflic.  Yet,  growing  out  of 
the  American  occupation  of  the  Philippines  has  come 
the  world-wide  determination  to  make  the  commercial 
use  of  opium  an  illicit  and  contraband  trade;  in  the 
interest  of  civilization  to  drive  opium  out  of  the  mar- 
kets as  in  the  pa.st  the  pirate  was  scourged  from  off 
the  seas.  Those  persons  who  have  always  regretted 
that  the  United  States  took  over  the  Philippines,  and 
to  whom  the  government  of  a subject  race  is  iniqui- 
tous and  immoral,  may  now  see  that  destiny  wrought 
with  a |)urpose  when  it  flung  the  United  States  into 
the  Pacific  to  grapple  with  the  problems  of  the  East 
and  human  ity. 

When  the  United  States  established  itself  in  the 
Philippines  it  soon  became  evident  to  the  American 
authorities  that  opium-smoking  was  largely  practised 
by  tbe  Chinese  population  of  the  islands,  and  that 
the  vice  was  spreading  to  the  native  population,  with 
the  usual  result.  Whcle  communities  had  become  en- 
slaved by  the  drug  and  were  mentally  and  morally 
unfit.  The  government  found  it  necessary  to  make  a 
searching  investigation,  not  alone  in  the  Philippines 
opium  problem,  but  of  the  entire  problem  as  it  ex- 
isted in  the  Far  F,ast.  and  as  a result  of  this  investi- 
gation the  importation  of  opium  into  the  Philippines 
was  totally  prohibited  except  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Prior  to  that  time  the  question  of  opium  was  sup- 
posed to  affect  vitally  only  two  countries — India  and 
China,  both  producers  and  users  of  the  drug  in  large 
quantities.  If  it  affected  the  United  States  it  was 
only  remotely;  certain  degraded  Americans  were 
known  to  use*  opium  and  morphine,  but  society  could 
conveniently  close  its  eyes  to  an  unpleasant  sight. 
Space  will  not  permit  me  to  tell  in  detail  the  story 
of  how  opium  was  forced  upon  China  by  India  or  the 
reason  why  India  was  determined  to  compel  China 
to  accept  the  drug,  but  the  reason  can  be  found  in  a 
single  word — selfishness.  It  was  the  same  .selfishness 
that  made  all  the  world  engage  in  the  African-slave 
trade;  it  was  the  same  base  motive  that  reckoned 
human  agony  as  nothing  if  greed  could  he  satisfied. 
" 'I’rnde  in  the  drug.”  Dr.  Hamilton  Wright  says — 
and  to  Dr.  Wright  great  credit  must  he  given  for 
tlie  succi‘ss  of  the  campaign  to  make  opium  contra- 
band— “ trade  in  the  drug  was  sacrosanct  under 
treaties  and  other  international  pacts,  and  China,  not 
being  in  full  possession  of  her  sovereign  rights,  was 
compelled  to  receive  any  and  all  opium  sent  to  her 
from  India.  Her  own  treasury  was  enriched  by  a tax 
on  the  home  production,  that  seemed  to  be  beyond 
control,  and  by  a duty  on  that  imported  from  India 
and  other  countries.  The  Indian  excherpier  was 
largely  maintained  by  the  income  from  her  opium 
monopoly  and  tlie  transit  tax  on  the  drug  passing 
from  the  native  states  to  British  Indian  territory.” 
Rut  the  opium  traflic  was  known  to  he  so  vfle  that 
pulilie  ccniscience  in  England  was  aroused.  A Royal 
Commission  was  apjiointcd  and  made,  its  report  in 
ISJl.l.  “which  intrenched  the  Indian  opium  revenue 
as  never  before.  India  continued  to  prorluce  opium 
and  to  send  it  to  Chinaand  elsewhere.  Wherever 
there  was  a Chinese  pyrtTHation,  there  Inilan  opium 
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gravitated.”  Not  only  China,  hut  Australia,  the 
Uniteil  States,  and  Canada,  bought  and  used  opium 
as  “ dope.” 

The  Philippines  opium  commission  reported  in  1004. 
Its  value  was  testified  to  by  John  Morley,  who  told 
the  House  of  Commons  he  hoped  the  House  would 
take  it  to  heart.  The  report  was  extensively  dis- 
tributed throughout  China  and  gave  encouragement 
to  progressive  Chinamen  who  had  long  believed  some 
moans  might  be  devised  to  suppress  the  use  of  opium. 
\s  a result  of  this  report  the  United  States  proposed 
to  Great  Britain  that  a commission  be  appointed  to 
investigate  the  opium  trade  in  the  Far  East,  and 
that  the  investigation  be  made  by  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain.  France,  the  Xetherlands,  Germany. 
China,  and  Japan — that  is.  by  countries  having  terri- 
torial possessions  in  the  Far  East.  This  proposal  was 
made  in  October,  1900.  and  after  considerable  diplo- 
matic corresjiondence  an  agreement  was  reached  for 
the  appointment  of  a commission  to  meet  in  Shanghai, 
on  January  1,  1909.  Austria.  Italy.  Persia,  Turkey, 
and  other  countries,  although  having  no  territorial 
possessions  in  the  Far  East,  were  invited  to  send 
delegates.  In  all,  thirteen  nations  were  represented. 

The  commission  adojited  resolutions  recommending 
that  each  government  take  measures  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  opium-smoking  in  its  own  possessions;  that 
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Hamilton  Wright,  M.  D. 

O.NK  OF  THE  AMKRK  AN  DEuICO.XTE.S  TO  THE  RECENT 
HAOUE  CONFERE.NCE  ON  THE  OPIUM  TRAFFIC 


the  use  of  opium  in  any  form,  except  for  medicinal 
juirposes,  be  prohibited  or  carefully  regulated;  that 
all  countries  ought  to  adopt  measures  to  prevent  the 
shipment  of  opium  to  countries  which  prohibit  its 
entry;  that  all  governments  ought  to  take  measures 
to  control  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  di.stribution  of 
morphine  and  other  derivatives  of  opium.  The  com- 
mi.ssion  had  no  power  to  bind  the  various  govern- 
ments, its  sole  function  W’as  to  investigate  and  make 
such  recommendations  as  seemed  advisable.  The  con- 
clusions of  the  commission  were  unanimous. 

But  before  this  report  was  made  China  had  given 
earnest  proof  of  its  sincerity  in  trying  to  escape  from 
the  toils  of  opium.  In  September,  1906.  an  imperial 
decn'c  was  promulgated  ordering  that  within  ten 
years  “the  evils  arising  from  foreign  and  native 
ojiium  be  equally  and  completely  eradicated.”  To  in- 
force  the  edict  the  area  of  poppy  cultivation  was  to 
be  gradually  reduced;  only  persons  holding  licenses 
were  permitted  to  purchase  opium,  and  the  amount 
they  were  allowed  to  buy  must  be  reduced  each  year; 
within  a specified  time  public  opium  divans  must  be 
closed;  further  manufacture  of  pipes  and  other  para- 
phernalia was  prohibited;  oificials  and  others  were 
directed  immediately  to  cease  the  use  of  opium  under 
jienalty  of  forfeiting  their  oflices.  In  1908  an  agree- 
ment went  into  (‘ffcct  between  China  and  the  British 
gMvernment  by  which  India  was  to  reduce  her  total 
importation  of  opium  by  one-tenth  of  the  average 
Chinese  importation  of  the  drug.  China  on  her  side 
agreeing  to  an  annual  ten  per  cent,  reduction  of  her 
jioppy  cultivation. 


It  was  felt  by  the  delegates  to  the  Shanghai  com- 
mission that,  while  the  resolutions  adopted  were 
morally  important,  they  would  not  accoinjilish  the 
desired  purpose  unless  they  were  incorjiorated  in  an 
international  convention.  Accordingly,  the  United 
States  again  took  the  lead,  and  in  Septeml>er,  1909, 
proposed  that  an  international  conference  be  held  at 
The  Hague,  and  suggested  a tentative  programme,  the 
chief  features  of  which  were  the  enactment  of  uniform 
national  laws  and  regulations  to  control  the  produc- 
tion, manufacture,  and  distribution  of  opium;  restric- 
tion of  the  number  of  ports  through  which  opium 
might  be  shipped  from  opium-producing  countries; 
means  to  be  taken  to  prevent  tbe  shipment  of  opium 
to  countries  that  prohibit  its  entry;  the  restriction  or 
control  of  the  poppy;  the  reciprocal  right  of  search 
of  vessels  suspected  of  carrying  contraband  opium. 
Favorable  responses  were  received  from  all  the  inter- 
ested governments,  and  the  programme  was  broadened 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  British  government  that  the 
various  governments  should  make  a thorough  studv  of 
the  production,  manufacture,  and  traffic  in  morpliine 
and  cocaine.  The  Indian  government  proposed  that 
a similar  study  should  be  made  of  the  Indian  hemp 
drugs.  'The  conference  met  at  The  Hague  on  December 
1.  1911.  the  American  delegates  being  Bishop  Charles 
H.  Brent  of  the  Philippines,  Dr.  Hamilton  Wright,  of 
:Maine  (both  of  whom  were  delegates  to  the  Shanghai 
commission),  and  Henry  .J.  Finger,  of  California; 
with  Frederic  L.  Huidekoper,  of  Washington,  as  secre- 
tary. Bishop  Brent  was  elected  president  of  the 
conference. 

The  conference  adopted  a convention  pledging  the 
contracting  powers  to  enact  effective  laws  to  control 
the  production  and  distribution  of  opium,  to  restrict 
the  number  of  places  through  which  opium  can  be 
imported,  to  prevent  the  importation  of  opium  to 
countries  prohibiting  its  entry,  to  control  exportation 
to  countries  regulating  its  importation,  to  permit 
only  duly  authorized  persons  to  export  or  import 
opium,  to  prevent  the  manufacture,  exportation,  im- 
jiortation.  or  use  of  opium  for  smoking  purposes.  It 
was  agreed  that  after  all  the  Powers  had  signed  the 
convention  a further  conference  should  be  held  to 
deposit  the  ratifications.  As  it  was  deemed  essential 
that,  to  make  the  convention  effective,  the  whole 
world  should  be  parties  to  it,  the  X'etherlands  govern- 
ment took  charge  of  the  work  of  securing  the  signa- 
tures of  the  European  Powers  not  represented  at  the 
conference,  while  to  tbe  United  States  was  assigned 
the  task  of  securing  the  signatures  of  the  I.atiu- 
Arnerican  republics,  and  all  of  them,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Peru,  have  either  signed  or  pledged  them- 
selves to  sign  before  next  June,  and  the  signature  of 
Peru  is  expected  at  any  moment.  In  Europe  only 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  Switzerland  stand  out. 

That  the  world  is  not  entirely  governed  by  selfish 
considerations  is  shown  by  the  action  of  the  British 
government  in  making  the  agreement  with  China  re- 
ducing the  annual  exportation  of  Indian  opium.  The 
Chinese  have  interpreted  this  agreement  so  as  practi- 
cally to  close  their  ports  to  Indian  opium,  and  as  no 
treaties  exist  between  China  and  Turkey  and  China 
and  Persia,  China  has  absolutely  forbidden  the  im- 
portation of  opium  from  those  countries.  The  effect 
of  the  curtailment  of  the  importation  of  Indian  opium 
and  the  decrease  of  poppy  culture  in  China  naturally 
sent  up  the  price  of  opium,  and  speculators  and 
merchants  rushed  large  supplies  to  China,  hoping  to 
make  enormous  profits.  The  Chinese  government 
could  not  at  that  time  prevent  its  sale  or  use,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  at  the  present  time  there  is 
now  stored  in  Hongkong  and  .Shanghai  Indian  opium 
estimated  to  he  worth  about  .$70,000,000  and  on  which 
the  banka  have  advanced  some  $.)0.000.000,  and  this 
opium  is  now  literally  as  well  as  figuratively  a drug 
on  the  market.  What  to  do  with  this  accumulated 
stock  is  a very  serious  question.  It  cannot  lie  .sold 
ill  China  or  elsewhere  in  the  Far  East,  as  the  Indian 
government,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  conven- 
tion to  stop  the  use  of  opium,  suspended  last  January 
all  sales  of  Indian  opium  for  the  Chinese  trade,  and 
reduced  the  sales  to  the  British  Crow’n  colonies  by 
one-third.  The  Indian  opium  stored  in  the  Shanghai 
and  Hongkong  warehou.ses  cannot  be  sold  at  any 
price,  or  even  given  away,  as  it  is  fit  only  to  be 
smoked  and  not  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  it 
threatens  to  involve  in  bankruptcy  the  banks  that 
made  the  advances  .and  the  merchants  who  nominally 
own  the  stuff.  Very  grave  commercial  complications 
may  follow. 

The  Bankers’  Association  at  Shanghai,  through  the 
consular  corps  there,  sent  several  petitions  to  the 
Chinese  government  to  induce  it  to  purchase  this 
opium.  When  the  State  Department  learned  what  was 
being  done  it  cabled  to  the  American  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  in  China  instructing  them  that,  in 
view  of  the  treaties  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  China  they  were  not  to  unite  with  their 
colleagues  in  forwarding  any  future  similar  jicti- 
lioiis  to  the  Chinese  government.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  Chinese  government  should  buy  all  this 
opium  and  establish  a government  opium  monopoly, 
but  public  opinion  in  China  is  now  so  firmly  estab- 
lished against  the  government  giving  any  encourage- 
ment to  the  opium  traffic  that  the  proposal  was  soon 
dropped.  The  only  solution  that  presents  itself  is 
for  the  Indian  government  to  buy  hack  this  opium 
from  the  merchants,  an  ’ that  proposal  is  now  under 
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The  Astor  House  as  it  appeared  before  the  Civil  War 


you  remember  how  the  men  of 
^Xew  Amsterdam  received  the  news 
j of  the  death  of  their  };rim  old  {jov- 
|<  eriior,  Peter  Stuyvcsant?  Irving 
^ tells  US:  “And  many  an  ancient 
a burgher,  whose  phlegmatic  features 
5 had  never  been  knoiwn  to  relax,  nor 
I his  eyes  to  moisten,  was  now  ob- 
^ serv(‘d  to  puff  a pensive  pipe,  and 
the  big  drop  to  steal  down  his  cheek;  while  he  mut- 
tered, with  affectionate  accent  and  melancholy  shake 
of  the  head,  ‘ Well,  den — Hardkoppig  Peter  ben  gone 
at  last!’”  For  Peter  had  long  survived  the  evil  day 
when  his  town  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  hated 
English,  and  had  remained  in  his  remote  houwerie,  or 
country  seat — about  St.  Mark’s  Place  of  to-day — a 
steadfast,  living  protest  against  new  people  and  new 
ways. 

And  so  during  the  last  generation  has  the  grim  old 
Astor  House  stood  in  silent  protest  against  the  new 
people  and  the  new  ways  that  have  surged  about  its 
ancient  gray  stone  walls.  And  now  that  the  decree 
has  been  entered  and  the  sentence  passed  that  the 
gray  house  shall  be  destroyed,  many  an  old  New- 
Yorker  feels  a twinge  at  his  heart  and  realizes  anew 
that  nothing  is  permanent,  that  all  is  vanity  and  a 
passing  show,  iloreover,  these  ancient  burghers  of 
our  day  have  taken  so  seriously  the  fate  of  the  old 
hotel,  have  so  bepraised  its  manifold  excellences  and 
liemoaned  its  imminent  fate,  that  the  idlest  passer- 
by may  know  them  for  what  they  really  are — not  the 
keen-eyed,  flinty-hearted  New  York  business  men  of 
tradition,  but  soft-hearted  old  boys’  who  deplore  the 
passing  of  the  old  days  and  the  old  ways. 

In  the  time  of  Hardkoppig  Piet  the  site  of  the  hotel 
was  farmland  so  newly  reclaimed  from  the  forest  that 
the  Dutchmen’ never  dreamed  of  using  the  subsoil  plow 
on  it,  much  loss  of  the  coming  of  the  mo<lem  Subway 
route  of  travel  for  millions  of  men  which  will  soon 
run  under  it.  The  advent  of  this  Subway  is  what 
destroys  the  hotel.  Soon  after  our  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion Rufus  King,  who  was  to  l)ecome  our  minister  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James’s,  had  his  Colonial  homestead 
and  garden  on  the  plot  where  the  hotel  still  remains. 
John  Jacob  Astor.  the  founder  of  the  Astor  family 
in  America,  bought  the  house  and  ground  from  Mr. 
King,  and  there  entertained  the  autliors  and  scholars 
and  prominent  men  of  his  day.  Piece  by  piece  he 
bought  up  the  property  around  his  garden,  including 
the  old  Bull’s  Head  Tavern,  with  its  spreading  oaks, 
until  he  had  acquired  the  entire  block  along  Broadway 
between  Vesey  and  Barclay  streets. 

New  York^s  white  marble  City  Hall  had  not  then 
been  built — with  its  north  side  of  rough  brown  stone, 
because  no  one  but  the  yokels  on  their  way  to  the  hay- 
scales  would  ever  see  it — and  the  site  of  the  post- 
office  of  to-day  was  part  of  the  city  Commons.  The 
neighborhood  was  decidedly  up-towm,  so  far  up- town 
as  to  be  suburban.  Fashionable  folks  were  still  living 
in  lower  William  Street  and  in  State  Street,  facing 
the  BatU’ry.  Many  of  the  old  Knickerbocker  families 
who  dreaded  the  dust  and  turmoil  of  the  city  streets 
were  neighbors  of  Mr.  Astor  in  his  rural  northern 
retreat.  They  were  thrown  into  a flutter  when  he 
announced  in  1833  that  he  was  going  to  build  on  the 


site  of  his  home  the  grandest  and  finest  hotel  in  Amer- 
ica. if  not  in  the  world.  They  warned  him  of  the 
folly  of  such  a thing,  inasmuch  as  few,  if  any,  travelers 
would  venture  so  far  above  the  city  proper.  Possibly 
they  had  some  hidden  thought  of  prott^cting  their 
suburban  horac-s  from  the  undesirable  noisy  traffic  of 
a hotel.  But  John  Jacob  Astor,  with  the  keen  vision 
of  New  York’s  future  growth  which  enriched  him  and 
his  family  even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation, 
calmly  and  briskly  proceeded  with  his  plan. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  new  hotel  was  laid  amid 
much  pomp  and  rejoicing  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  Fourth  of  July,  1834.  There  was  a parade  of 
militia,  and  in  the  cornerstone  was  placed  a silver 
casket  containing  newspapers  of  the  day  before  and  a 
full-length  portrait  of  Layayette,  America’s  great  and 
good  friend.  The  great  blocks  of  granite  that  formed 
the  walls  of  the  monste*r  six-story  hotel  were  hoisted 
to  their  places  by  horse-power,  foV  such  a thing  as  a 
steam  winch  was  still  wrapped  in  the  mist  of  inventors’ 
dreams.  When,  after  three  years’  work  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  gigantic  sum  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  the  Astor  House  was  actually  opened, 
in  1836,  all  New  York  took  part  in  the  festivities. 
Mayor  Cornelius  W.  LawTcnce  presided,  and  every- 
body who  was  anybody  danced  at  the  ball  that  evening. 

The  temptation  to  linger  on  this  page  among  the 
simplicities  that  marked  the  little  old  New  York  of 
that  day  is  very  great  indeed.  There  is  a stubborn 
legend  that  Dickens  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  main 
entrance,  and,  looking  across  Broadway,  saw  wandor- 


Abraham  Lincoln  addressing  the  people  from 
the  Astor  House  balcony,  February  19,  1861 
From  a contemporary  issue  of  " Harper's  Weekly." 


ing  pigs  rooting  and  grunting  among  the  rubbish, 
early  Victorian  picture  of  America’s  splendid  new  h 


The  arrival  of  Pr< 


■eaifleift-elect  AbrahotiT: 


An 

early  Victorian  picture  of  America’s  splendid  new  hotel 
in  winter  shows  Broadway  deep  in  snow',  full  of  pas- 
senger sleighs,  each  drawn  by  six  or  eight  horses. 
One  line  of  sleighs,  according  to  its  daring  placard, 
actually  penetrated  as  far  as  Eighth  Street  into  the 
frozen  North.  It  is  reported  (though  this  is  mere 
legend)  that  Davy  Crockett,  than  whom  no  mightier 
hunter  ever  lived,  visited  the  little  town  and  put 
up  at  the  Astor  House.  When  he  heard  of  the  immense 
sum  of  money  John  Jacob  had  taken  out  of  his  fur 
business  to  build  it  he 
said:  “Lord  help  the 
poor  b’ars  and  beavers! 
’they  must  be  used  to 
being  skun  by  now!” 
And  yet  on  the  Amer- 
ican plan — meals  and 
lodging  included — one 
could  live  plea.santly  at 
the  Astor  House  for 
two  dollars  a day.  In- 
deed. there  is  indirect 
evidence  that  for  this 
trifling  sum  the  Astor ’s 
guest  had  not  only  good 
board,  but  luxuries 
ad  lib.  For  it  is  re- 
corded that  when  the 
illustrious  Harry  How- 
ard led  his  brave  and 
agile  company  of  New 
York  fire-fighters  to  a 
congress  at  Philadel- 
phia he  sought  to  sup- 
plement a sparse  break- 
fast of  eggs.  fish,  beef- 
steak, hot  biscuits,  and 
coffee  by  ordering  an 
apple  pie.  The  waiter 
humbly  protested  that 
there  was  no  pie  until 
dinner-time.  “Huh!” 


Lincoln  at  the  Astor  House  in  1861 

■P — 


The  Astor  House  to-day 


growled  Harry.  “Call  thin  a first-class  hotel?  Two- 
and-a-half  a day  and  no  pie?  Hell!”  Which  proves 
that  he  could  have  had  an  endless  belt  of  i)ie  for 
l)reakfast  at  the  Astor  House,  that  model  of  all  that 
a first-class  hotel  should  be. 

Perhaps  it  is  when  the  old  New-Yorker  with  a palate 
and  a memory  looks  back  at  the  table  of  the  early 
Astor  House  that  he  is  most  in  danger  of  the  big  drop 
stealing  down  his  cheek.  Ijook  at  one  of  its  bills  of 
fare  of  the  roaring  forties,  the  days  of  beaver  hats, 
swallow-tail  coats,  the  Black  Ball*  packets,  and  the 
brave  clipper  ships  carrying  three  skys’l-yards  aloft. 
.Ifcnu,  does  any  one  ask?  No,  sir;  a bill  of  fare; 
a list  of  food:  none  of  your  French  contraptions. 
Here  it  is,  surmounted  by  a picture  of  the  Astor 
House  on  the  left;  then  a screaming  spread  eagle 
above  the  Shield  of  the  Nation,  in  the  middle,  and 
on  the  right  a temi)le  of  Libertv,  the  Phrygian  cap 
on  a lofty  staff  beside  it,  with  the  rising  sun  gilding 
all.  And,  look  you,  the  food  items,  under  the  title 
'■  Gentlemen’s  Ordinary,”  occupies  only  the  middle 
column,  or  one-third  of  the  page,  while  the  wine  list 
fills  the  remaining  two-thirds.  N.  B. — “ Each  waiter 
is  provided  with  Wine  Card  and  Pencil.”  There  are 
no  fewer  than  sixteen  sherries,  to  begin  with,  closely 
followed  by  some  twoscore  noble  Madeiras.  Let  us 
draw  the  veil.  Such  sights  are  not  for  mere  shallow 
moderns,  with  their  faltering  Metchnikoff  tabloids 
and  their  starveling  half  ounce  of  Scotch  drenched  in 
a flood  of  soda.  Pah!  And  the  foods!  Imagine  the 
plight  of  the  pale  New-Yorker  of  this  age  faced  by 
Corned  Leg  of  Pork,  Roast  Loin  of  Veal,  Boiled 
Chicken  and  Pork,  Egg  Sauce,  Stewed  Kidneys,  Cham- 
pagne Sauce,  and  Rice  Cakes  Flavored  With  Lemon. 
Ah  me,  there  were  giants  in  those  days,  men  of  old. 
men  of  renown!  What,  shall  we’  light-draught 
moderns  regret  the  passing  of  the  Astor  House?  Nay, 
let  us  be  glad  that  our  eyes  shall  no  longer  be  vexed 
by  the  siglit  of  the  mere  feeding-ground  and  wassail 
fountain  of  tho.se  deep-keeled,  all-absorbing  Gargan- 
tuas! 

And.  be  it  noted  forever,  to  the  immortal  glory  of 
John  Jacob  Astor  and  all  the  various  men  who  kept 
his  memorial  House,  the  bread  and  butter  were  always 
of  the  best.  Heaven  will  reward  the  hotelkeeper  of 
this  day  who  shall  imitate  their  loyal  gpiardianship 
of  these  staples  of  life.  And  for  my  own  modest 
chaplet  let  me  lay  on  the  altar  of  the*  old  Astor  my 
grateful  recollection  of  one  dessert,  the  concoction  of 
which  was  the  work  of  a master  whose  name  I am 
ashamed  to  say  I never  knew.  It  appeared  on  the 
hill  of  fare  under  the  simple  title,  “ Soft  Vanilla 
Custard.”  It  came  to  table  in  a plain  tall  glass,  slim 
like  a lovely  Greek  vase.  Its  color  was  palest  gold, 
cunningly  flecked  with  infinitesimally  small  motes  of 
nutmeg,  and  its  top  was  of  whipped  cream  whiter 
than  ivory.  Investigation  with  the  spoon  disclosed 
the  fact  that  down  the  middle  of  the  custard  ran  a 
fine  spine  of  ice.  whence  radiated  tiny  spiculae  that 
tickled  the  palate  already  swooning  with  delight.  I 
had  six  of  them  for  dessert  the  first  time — and  stopped 
then  only  because  I was  no  Croesus  and  one  should 
always  rise  from  the  table  a little  bit  hungry. 

But  enough  of  mere  creature  comforts.  Let  us 
glance  at  the  historical  a.s.sociations  of  the  old  inn. 
“If  I were  shut  out  of  the  Astor  House  I would 
never  again  go  to  New  York,”  wrote  Daniel  Webster 
to  a friend  in  1849.  And  he  meant  it.  For  years 
Mine  Host  Stetson  had  kept  Suite  11  for  Mr.  Webster’s 
use,  and  had  steadfastly  refused  to  present  any  bill 
therefor.  Somehow  the  solid  old  walls  that  are 
going  to  give  the  New  York  housewreckers  the 
liardest  job  of  their  lives  seem  to  speak  of  Webster. 
During  a score  of  years  they  sheltered  him  whenever 
he  visited  New  York.  As  for  the  other  giants  who 
frequented  the  house,  this  page  has  not  room  enough 
for  them.  Here  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Washington 
Irving  resorted  and  E<lgar  Allen  Poe  found  his  ma- 
terial for  the  “ Mystery  of  Marie  Roget  ” in  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  pretty  girl  who  kept  the  cigar 
counter.  Here  came  Jenny  Lind,  Lydia  Maria  Child. 
Black  Hawk,  the  proud  and  mighty  Indian  chieftain; 
the  Grand-Duke  Alexia  of  Russia,  and  the  charming 
young  Prince  of  Wales  who  was  to  l>eeome  King 
Edward  VII.  Thackeray  was  a guest  here — and.  if 
he  tasted  the  chowder,  must  have  regretted  wasting 
his  poesy  on  mere  bouillabaisse. 

As  for  statesmen,  the  old  house  entertained  hundreds 
of  them  from  first  to  last.  Here  Henry  Clay  heard 
of  his  nomination  in  1844.  Kicrce,  Van  ’ Buren. 
Buchanan.  Taylor,  Seward,  Choate,  Douglas,  and 
Jefferson  Davis  were  honored  guests.  Here  Lincoln 
stayed,  and  more  than  once  addressed  crowds  from 
the  balcony  over  the  Broadway  entrance.  The  mere 
repetition  of  the  names  of  the  illustrious  guests  is 
enough  to  daze  the-|.<}e|nsc9.  ^ dir,  is  .all  over.  I’lie  old 
house  is  going:  loiig  IWcr  the’ netvr  ' 
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THE  GIANT  OF  PUGET  SOUND 


The  Growth  of  Seattle 
Has  Been  Matched  only  by 
Her  Industrial  Development 


Seattle’s  skyline  as  it  appears  from  Elliott  Bay 


R.  H.  MATTISON 


5KR  natural  advantages  and  re- 
sources attracted  tlio  first  settlers 
to  Seattle.  Tlie  tre«8  were  felled 
and  rude  log  cabins  erected,  includ- 
ing a block-house  for  protection 
against  Indians.  A sawmill  was 
installed  at  the  foot  of  Yesler  Wav 


husbands  and  brothers.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the 
ditch  stood  the  men  of  Seattle,  prominent  banker  and 
common  laborer  striving  together  to  accomplish  more 
work  for  their  beloved  citv  than  the  storekeeper  and 
fisherman  against  whom  tliey  were  pitted.  Men  who 


5 near  where  the  famous  totem  pole  later  lK>eame  millionaires,  others  who  occupied  high 


stands  to-day.  Soon  “ windjam- 
mers ” from  the  southern  coast  were  plying  to  Seattle 


places  on  the  federal  bench,  and  still  otliers  who  to- 
day are  leaders  in  the  affairs  of  Seattle  toiled,  elbows 


rry  away  her  lumber.  This  was  the  nucleus  of  touching,  with  the  sooty  coal-miner,  horny-handed 


a lumber  industry  which  places  Washington,  and 
especially  the  district  tributary  to  Seattle,  ahead  of 


lumberman,  and  seasoned  fisherman,  to  start  the  first 
rail  transportation  for  Seattle.  The  spirit  in  which 


nil  the  states  of  the  Union  to-day.  The  water  of  the  they  labored  brought  results.  an<l  seven  transconti- 
Sound  and  the  inland  lakes  discovered  within  a few  nental  railroads  now  have  their  tt>rminals  in  this 
miles  of  the  settlement  were  teeming  with  halibut,  port. 

salmon,  trout,  and  bass,  and  the  cost  of  living  was  Water  transportation  grew  apace  with  the  devel 
then,  as  now.  a problem  of  minor  consideration.  In  ment  of  the  community.  When  the  Hudson  F 
this  manner  also  started  the  vast  fishing  industry  of  trading-steamer  Beaver  made  her  infrequent  visits 
Puget  Sound  and  Alaska,  now  valued  at  many  mill-  Seattle  she  signaled  her  arrival  by  firing  a sm 
ions  each  year  and  having  headquarters  in  Seattle.  cannon.  This  brought  all  the  city’s  population  hur 


nental  railroads  now  have  their  tt'rminals  in  this 
port. 

Water  transportation  grew  apace  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  community.  When  the  Hudson  Bay 
trading-steamer  Beaver  made  her  infrequent  visits  to 
Seattle  she  signaled  her  arrival  by  firing  a small 
cannon.  This  brought  all  the  city’s  population  hurry- 


A part  of  Seattle’s  business  district,  with  the  Olympic  Mountains  in  the  background  ^ 

^ not  only  to  rebuild 

the  city  on  more  sub- 
stantial and  attractive 

As  the  fame  of  tlie  Seattle  settlement  spread  through  lines  than  before,  but  also  to  forward  from  the  first 

Hie  older  towns  of  Oregon  and  California,  adventurous  money  raised  the  sum  pledged  to  the  Johnstown 

young  Americans,  realizing  that  here  was  a wonder-  sufferers.  Since  the  fire  the  construction  of  this  city 

ful  country,  flocked  to  the  Puget  Sound  district,  and  has  kept  it  constantly  in  the  public  eye.  The  broad 

soon,  in  addition  to  lumbering  and  fishing,  the  in-  business  streets  with  imposing  office-buildings,  one  of 

dustry  of  farming  began  to  be  manifest.  The  rapid  which,  fortv-two  stories  high,  is  now  under  constnu- 

development  of  every  line  of  industry  in  Seattle  and  tion;  tlie  engineering  feats  by  which  hills  200  feet 

the  vicinity  is  due  in  a large  measure  to  the  fact  that  high  were  torn  down  and  carted  away  to  fill  in  the 

its  citizens  comprise  to-day,  and  have  since  its  incep-  lower  places  and  create  a level  business  district;  the 

tion  consisted  of,  the  youth  and  energetic  hope  of  this  elaborate  parks,  thirty-eight  in  number  and  connected 

and  other  nations.  Actuated  by  the  adventurous  mo-  by  thirty-one  miles  of  scenic  boulevard  unsurpassed 


ing  to  the  water-front, 
and  on  Sundays  de- 
populated  the  churches 
and  forced  the  min- 
isters to  adjourn  meet-, 
ing  until  another  day. 
Some  si.vty  steamship 
lines  now'  ply  from 
Seattle  to  coastwise 
Alaska  and  Oriental 
ports. 

Like  many  other  fa- 
mous cities,  the  beauty 
of  Seattle’s  structural 
growth  was  primarily 
due  to  the  impetus  of 
disaster.  In  1889  a 
fire  sw'ept  away  $10,- 
000,000  worth  of  orop- 
erty  in  the  si.xty  bWks 
which  were  burned.  A 
few  days  before  the 
citizens*  had  voted  to 
send  a large  sum  of 
money  to  the  Johns- 
town flood  survivors. 
In  a mass-meeting  held 
on  the  dav  following 

untain,  in  .hn  bac1.round  ‘-J'  , ‘W 

the  city  on  more  sub- 
stantial and  attractive 
lines  than  before,  but  also  to  forward  from  the  first 
money  raised  the  sum  pledged  to  the  Johnstown 
sufferers.  Since  the  fire  the  construction  of  this  city 
has  kept  it  constantly  in  the  public  eye.  The  broad 
business  streets  with  imposing  office-buildings,  one  of 
which,  forty-two  stories  high,  is  now'  under  construc- 


tives  of  all  pioneers,  they  have  been  drawn  to  Seattle 
as  the  Western  outpost  of  opportunity,  and  have  given 
their  brain  and  brawn  to  build  up  a comnuinity 
destined,  they  feel,  to  be  second  to  none  in  this  or 
other  countries. 

No  obstacle  is  permitted  to  interfere  with  this 
development.  In  18,5.5  an  Indian  uprising  drove  the 
settlers  who  escaped  massacre  into  the  block-house, 


where  they  were  forced  to  watch  in  helpless  rage  the  to  this  city’s  progress, 


for  l>eauty  in  the  world:  the  architectural  triumphs 
achieved  in  the  schools,  churches,  and  other  public 
buildings  of  Seattle — all  have  served  as  the  text  for 
many  newspaper  and  magazine  sermons  on  this  city. 
But  greater  than  all  triese  has  been  the  Seattle 
faculty  of  seeing  the  opportunity  in  its  broadest  light 
and  making  the  most  of  it.  A variety  of  accomplish- 
ments has  aroused  the  world  at  frequent  intervals 


burning  of  their  little  homes  and  the  destruction  of 
their  crops  by  the  painted  savages.  With  reinforce- 
ments from  the  sloop-of-w’ar  Decatur  the  whites  were 
finally  able  to  quell  the  outbreak,  and  the  courageous 
American  survivors  again  raised  their  homes  and 
planted  their  fields,  w'orking  and  living  tt^ether  as 
one  family  until  all  could  care  for  themselves. 

As  the  settlement  spread  until  it  reached  Lake 
Washington  on  the  east,  thirty-five  miles  in  length 
and  five  miles  across,  the  news  w'as  one  day  brought 
to  town  that  coal  deposits  had  been  discovered  on  the 
lake  shore.  Soon  the  district  about  Seattle  was  sup- 
plying the  cities  of  the  coast  with  fuel,  and  this  de- 
veloped the  great  coal  industry  of  this  section.  In 
the  same  manner,  fifty  -years  later,  prospectors  are 


In  July,  1897,  w'ith  the  arrival  in  Seattle  of  the 
first  gold  from  Alaska,  the  community  was  prompt 
to  grasp  the  significance  of  the  discovery,  and  great 
were  her  strides  in  the  next  few  years.  The  citv  now 
takes  a week’s  vacation  on  the  anniversary  ol  that 
date  and  celebrates  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the 
community  by  spending  between  $75,000  and  ,$100,000 
to  entertain  writn  a “Potlatch”  the  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  in  Seattle  in 
1909  first  brought  the  summer  attractions  of  the 
Puget  Sound  country  to  the  attention  of  the  United 
States.  As  a result  the  hunting,  fishing,  and  scenic 
b^uties  of  Puget  Sound,  together  with  ideal  summer 
climate,  promise  to  create  a lodestone  that  w’ill  draw 


to-day  sinking  wells  in  this  vicinity  and  in  the  here  the  tourists  of*  the  world  who  would  escape  the 
Olympic  Peninsula,  boring  for  the  oil  of  a paraffine  season’s  heat  and  dust. 


base  which  scientists  assert  is  to  be  found  there. 

Water  transportation  was  the  only  available  means 
of  conveying  coal,  fish,  lumber,  fruit,  and  vegetables 


The  next  opportunity  and  the  greatest  for  Seattle 
is  the  Panama  Canal,  and  to  prepare  for  this  de- 
velopment the  city  i?  spending  .$20,000,000  on  harbor 


from  Seattle  for  many  years.  In  1873  the  citizens  improvements  alone.  She  is  building  municipal 

l^me<l,  to  their  dismay,  that  a rival  settlement  had  wharves  and  other  structures,  waterwavs,  and  canals, 

given  great  land  grants  to  a transcontinental  rail-  connecting  the  Sound  with  T^ke  Union  and  Lake 

r^d  and  in  return  been  designated  as  its  torminus.  W’ashington.  and  adding  125  miles  of  fresh-water 

Un  May  1.  ioj4.  the  "ip",  women,  and  cldldren  of  dockage  for  ocean-going  ships  to  the  fifteen  miles  of 


Seattle  assembled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Duwamish 
River,  flowing  into  Klliott  Bay.  W’hile  the  men 
stripped  off  their  coats  and  with' ax,  pick,  and  shovel 


salt-water  fronbige  now  available.  Terminal  facilities 
are  being  constructed  on  a smaller  scale.  Since  it  is 
realized  that  manv  Eastern  lines  of  manufacture  will 


began  the  construction  of  a branch  line  to  connect  establish  branch  plants  on  the  Pacific  coast  after  the 
with  a rival  transconHnental  railroad,  the  women  opening  of  the  Canal,  these  terminal  buildings  under 
donned  their  aproiis/^dr  pj^pared  luriihfor  their  municipal  supervision  are  designed  to  accommodate 
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for  their  municipal  supervision  are  designed  to  accommodate 


the  products  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  of  industries,  giv- 
ing them  rail  and  water  transportation  to  every 
part  of  the  country  and  w’orld. 

W'ith  the  development  of  the  state  of  W’ashington 
as  an  unrivaled  wheat  and  apple  producing  section, 
the  importance  of  Seattle  as  a market  for  these  prod- 
ucts was  quickly  discovered.  The  milling  industry' 
rapidly  grew,  until  the  city  to-day  manufactures  more 
Hour  than  any  other  Pacific  coast  city.  Other  lines 
of  manufacture  have  developed  and  are  springing 
into  being  with  similar  celerity,  owing  to  the  raw 
material  being  located  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city 
or  the  market  for  the  product  being  found  in  Seattle 
or  reached  from  this  port  more  easily  than  from  any 
other  Pacific-coast  city.  The  fact  that  Seattle  is 
the  home  port  of  the  Great  Circle  Route,  two  days 
nearer  the  Orient  than  any  other  route,  has  given 
this  city  the  advantage  not  only  in  marketing  North- 
west products,  but  in  through  shipments,  such  as 
cotton,  farm  implements,  clotli,  and  other  raw  and 
manufactured  products  of  the  Atlantic  and  Central 
states. 

The  rapid  advancement  of  -Japan  and  the  recent 
awakening  of  China,  whose  possibilities  are  stu- 
]H‘ndous,  have  shown  that  the  Oriental  market  is 
«iiily  opening,  while  the  .\tlantic  coast  market  will 
be  unlocked  for  lumber,  fish,  and  similar  Puget 
Sound  products  with  the  completion  of  the  isthmian 
waterw’ay. 

In  .addition,  the  city  of  Seattle,  while  arranging 
to  attract  here  only  the  most  desirable  class  of  im- 
migration. is  preparing  to  place  the  immigrant  on  the 
fertile  soil  of  western  W’ashington,  where  he  will  be- 
come a producer.  W'orking  on  this  problem  are  the 
schools,  including  the  University  of  Washington, 
located  at  Seattle,  which  has  more  churches  than 
saloons,  the  New  Chamber  of  (Commerce,  and  the  citi- 
zens as  a whole,  all  of  whom  are  vitally  concerned  for 
the  future  of  tlieir  city.  WTth  an  eye*  to  the  future, 
millions  are  being  expended  for  additional  park  space, 
for  children’s  playgrounds  and  field  houses,  for  the 
extension  of  the  municipal  water-supply,  pure  as  the 
glacial  snows  from  which  it  springs,  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  every  form  of  protection  against  disease, 
which  earned  for  Seattle  at  the  International  Congress 
on  Hygiene  and  Demography  in  W’ashington.  D!  C.. 
recently  the  award  as  the  healthiest  city  in  the 
world. 

The  city  also  has  other  superlative  claims,  among 
them  being  that  of  possessing  the  cheapest  electric 


A view  of  Second  Avenue,  Seattle,  with  a 
forty-two-story  building  in  the  foreground 


power  and  most  complete  and  attractive  street  light- 
ing of  any  city  in  this  country,  'fhe  largest  lock 
outside  the  Panama  Canal  is  being  constructed  by 
the  government  at  an  expense  of  $2,275,000  in  the 
I.ake  Washington  Canal.  In  this  manner  the  city  is 
building  along  the  most  attractive  and  progressive 
lines  possible.  In  1911  the  city  paid  about  $75,000 
to  an  engineer  of  national  fame  for  the  preparation 
of  a plan  of  Sea tt)<^j^|(^v^^n^-.{(^-|  1,000,000  citizens. 


PENN  STATE 


DAIRYING  IN  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


Even  climate,  green  grass,  and  pure  water  are  just  a 
few  of  the  advantages  of  dairying  on  the  Pacific  slope 


By 

E.  A.  STUART 


\ average  of  ten  dollars  per  month 
per  cow,  for  every  month  in  the 
year,  is  a conservative  estimate  of 
the  yield  in  dairying  in  the  state 
of  Washington  at  the  present  time, 
which,  with  a tremendous  and  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  a present  output  that  can 
supply  but  a fraction  of  this  de- 
mand, combined  with  the  most  ideal  climatic  and 
natural  conditions,  tends  to  make  the  Pacific  North- 
west a real  promised  land  for  the  coming  dairyman. 

While  the  far  Western  coinitry,  by  reason  of  its 
newness  and  its  advantages,  is  heralded  as  the  land 
ot  agricultural  opportunity,  the  splendid  and  UJi- 
cqualed  inducements  for  dairying  in  the  states  of 
Washington  and  Oregon  have  hardly  been  touched 
upon.  The  opportunity  of  securing  speedy  and  ever- 
increasing  profits  from  dairy  cattle,  and  the  ease 
and  facility  with  which  a money-making  business  may 
be  built  up,  have  hardly  begun  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  agricultural  writers. 

Despiby  the  fact  that  pure-bred  cattle  from  the 
North  Pacific  slope  have  been  taking  highest 
premiums,  and  regardless  of  the  wonderful  records 
of  the  milk  production  of  these  splendid  herds,  the 
dairymen  in  the  eastern  and  middle  sections  of  the 
country  have  hardly  awakened  to  the  altogether  un- 
usual advantages  of  the  Northwest  as  a place  in 
which  to  turn  over  large  profits. 

When  one  considers  that  this  is  not  a new  country, 
but  that  it  has  behind  it  years  of  wonderful  records 
in  the  production  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  and 
when  one  realizes  the  possibilities  in  quality  and 
quantity  of  this  product  from  the  cow,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  low  cost  of  production  and  the  many 
natural  advantages  that  are  readily  apparent — when 
one  considers  all  the.se  facts,  and  then  understands 
that  the  importation  of  dairy  products  into  the. 
state  of  Washington  alone,  during  the  past  year,  was 
in  the  millions,  one  may  gain  some  idea  of  the 
splendid  market  that  is  waiting  for  the  dairyman  in 
this  section. 

As  an  evample  of  the  necessity  for  a greater  do- 
niestic  production  of  dairy  products,  we  will  take 
the  state  of  Washington.  This  commonwealth,  to- 
day, has  over  two  million  acres  of  logged-off  land 
that  is  only  waiting  for  the  settler  to  acquire  and 
clear  it  and  more  than  treble  its  productiveness  with- 
in a very  short  period  of  time.  In  addition  to  this 
vast  area  there  still  remain  large  territories  that  are 
already  cleared  and  suitable  for  dairying  purposes. 

Not  only  docs  the  Pacific  Northwest  afford  abun- 
danec  of  available  land,  but  it  is  the  kind  of  land  and 
the  kind  of  soil  that  for  dairying  has  no  rival  any- 
where. The  soil  varies  in  different  counties  in  sufii- 
cient  measure  to  suit  every  kind  of  dairying  need, 
'i'hcre  are  the  low  bottom-lands,  the  liigh,  rich  up- 
lands, and  the  new  lands  from  which  the  timber  has 
been  but  recently  removed.  All  these  classes  show 
an  unmatched  fertility,  and  are  an  important  factor 
to  consider  in  measuring  this  section’s  advantages. 

Nowhere  are  there  found  such  ideal  climatic  condi- 
tions for  the  COW'  as  in  the  states  of  Washington  and 
Oregon.  Mild,  temperate  winters;  cool,  ideal  sum- 
mers. combined  with  an  inexhaustible  source  of  pure, 
fresh  water,  are  the  factors  that  have  contributed  to 
the  wouderful  success  of  those  who  have  embarked 
in  the  dairying  industry  in  these  states. 

Another  important  factor  that  is  to  be  carefully 
considered  is  the  transportation  facilities  that  per- 
mit the  transfer  of  the  milk  from  the  place  of  pro- 


duction to  the  bands  of  the  consumer.  The  steam 
railway  and  electric  interurban  transportation  facili- 
ties are  exceptional,  and,  in  addition,  this  section  is 
in  the  van  of  all  states  in  .supplying  good  roads  and 
case  of  communication  between  production  and  ship- 
ping centers. 

On  the  Northw'est  slope,  the  dairyman,  be  he  trained 
in  the  business  or  a beginner,  has  comparatively  no 
competition,  because  the  demand  already  here  so 
largely  exceeds  the  present  supply. 

A large  and  growing  urban  population,  combined 
w'ith  the  fact  that  there  are  more  than  200  creameries 
in  the  state  of  Washington,  and  thirteen  extensive 
condensed-milk  plants,  insure  for  the  dairyman  a 
constant  demand  for  his  product  at  the  top  market 
prices. 

The  state  of  Washington  has  been  making  unusual 
efforts  to  concentrate  the  attention  of  the  dairying 
people  from  other  sections  and  to  encourage  the 
emigration  of  agriculturists  to  this  section,  and,  to 
this  end,  it  has  recently  published  an  exhaustive  re- 
port covering  every  phase  of  the  dairying  industry, 
and  has  included  practically  every  character  of  in- 
formation that  will  prove  of  interest  to  the  pros- 
pective dairyman. 

The  fact  that  the  state  of  Washington  offers  excep- 
tional advantages  in  this  line  has  been  recently 
brought  to  the  attention  of  agriculturists  by  the 
w'orld’s  record  recently  established  for  splendid  herds 
of  dairy  cattle. 

The  expense  of  acquiring,  maintaining,  and  caring 
for  cows  in  this  section  is  subject  to  sliglit  variations, 
but  the  cost  of  operation  is  much  lower  than  in  any 
other  section  of  the  country  on  account  of  the  perfect 
climatic  conditions  that  nature  has  provided,  and 
which  afford  perpetually  green  pastures.  In  addition 
to  an  ever-ready  market  and  its  exceptional  trans- 
portation facilities,  the  state  offers  substantial  "n- 
couragement  to  dairying  in  a number  of  other  ways. 
In  Washington  specially  appointed  experts  are  re- 
tained to  visit  every  dairy  farm  and  lecture  and 
demonstrate  practical  and  modern  methods  of  hand- 
ling, feeding,  purchasing,  and  breeding  dairy  cattle, 
the  care  of  milk — and,  in  addition,  they  devote  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  problems  of  proper  field 
drainage,  sanitation,  and  the  care  of  equipment  and 
utensils,  in  w'hich  work  they  are  assisted,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  by  the  creameries  and  con- 
densed-milk plants. 

In  connection  with  the  Washington  State  College 
there  are  three  experimental  stations,  the  reports  of 
W'hich  are  published  in  pamj)hlet  form  and  freely  dis- 
tributed among  those  retjnesting  them. 

In  addition  to  an  extensive  and  progressive  State 
Dairymen’s  Association,  Washington  has  five  cow’- 
testing  associations,  which  are  necessary  accessories 
in  a rapidly  developing  dairying  industry. 

Washington  teems  with  good  chances  for  the  be- 
ginner, as  w’ell  as  for  the  experienced  dairyman.  The 
added  advantage  of  sufiicient  capital,  however,  must 
not  be  overlooked  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  business 
enterprise.  Just  how  much  one  should  have  is  al- 
ways difficult  to  estimate,  as  the  location  contem- 
plated and  previous  experience  will  affect  these  fig- 
ures considerably.  It  is  seldom  safe  for  a person  to 
start  in  a new  place  on  a large  scale.  The  best 
dairies  are  built  up  from  a few'  well-chosen  cows  and 
a pure-bred  bull.  Good-grade  dairy  cows  can  be 
bought  from  $60  to  $100  apiece.  The  pure  bred  will 
cost  more.  The  tendency  now  among  many  progres- 
sive farmers  is  to  w'ork  gradually  tow'ard  a herd  of 
thoroughbred  cows. 


There  is  no  special  standard  of  excellency  pre- 
dominating as  regards  breeds,  but  for  the  large  pro- 
ducer the  Holstein  leads  in  popularity.  The  Jersey, 
the  Guernsey,  the  Ayrshire,  and  the  Durham  al.so 
have  their  admirers.  However,  there  is  a great  deal 
in  understanding  thoroughly  the  kind  with  which 
one  is  w'orking. 

To  arrive  at  an  exact  estimate  of  profits,  one  that 
would  fit  all  cases,  is  difficult  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
different  conditions  and  experiences  have  contributed 
varying  results.  In  estimating  profits,  all  elements 
that  contribute  in  any  w'ay  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration— capital  invested,  time  consumed,  market 
prices  of  feed,  yield  of  the  individual  cow',  price  of 
j)roduct3,  certainty  of  market,  inexpensive  transporta- 
tion, adaptability  of  the  dairyman  to  his  occupation, 
milk  fed  to  calves,  hogs,  and  chickens,  products  con- 
sumed on  the  table,  average  loss  from  different  causes, 
life  of  the  cow,  her  value  after  she  begins  to  de- 
preciate, and  many  other  general  points  bearing  more 
or  less  on  the  net  results. 

As  an  example  of  w'hat  is  being  done  note  this  re- 
port of  a railroad  man  w'ho  took  up  dairying  here 
without  previous  experience: 


No.  of 

I.bs. 

Average 

Average 

Cows. 

Age. 

Milk. 

Test. 

Price. 

Value. 

1 

4 

5,156 

5.20 

$1.66 

$1 10.85 

2 

2 

5,585 

4 

1.66 

92.71 

3 

2 

6.165 

3.80 

1.66 

97.40 

4 

4 

6,188 

5 

1.66 

128.09 

5 

4 

8,244 

4.20 

1.66 

143.44 

6 

4 

7.008 

4.40 

1.66 

127.54 

7 . 

6 

9,181 

4.50 

1.66 

170.76 

8 

11 

7,944 

4 

1.66 

131.87 

9 

8 

9,964 

3.80 

1.66 

157.43 

$1,160.09 

No.  8 
ears,  or 

has  a^ 
$650. 

.’e  raged 

over  $130 

per  year 

for  five 

The  fertilizing  feature  of  dairying  is  given  greater 
valuation  each  year,  and,  in  addition  to  the  profits 
from  dairying,  the  richness  of  the  soil  is  continually 
increased  by  modern  methods  of  fertilizing. 

The  opportunities  for  renting  are,  as  a rule,  very 
good;  terms  run  from  $10  to  $20  per  acre,  in  either 
shares  or  cash. 

The  dairymen  are  a unit  in  acknowledging  the 
splendid  profits  of  the  business  in  this  section,  w'hich 
is  show'n  by  a recent  compilation  by  the  Washington 
Hoard  of  Statistics  of  replies  to  questions  put  to 
representative  .dairymen. 

Replying  to  the  question,  “Is  dairying  profitable?” 
every  man  on  this  compilation  replied  with  an  em- 
phatic, “ Yes.”  To  the  question,  “ Are  there  plenty 
of  chances  for  others  to  succeed  in  vour  vicinity?”  the 
answer  in  each  instance  was,  “ Yes.’’  To  anotluV  ques- 
tion that  was  asked.  “ Is  there  danger  of  overdoing?” 
all  were  a unit  in  replying  in  the  negative. 

To  sum  up  the  advantages  and  opportunities  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  one  must  take  into  consideration 
the  universal  and  excessive  demand  for  dairy  products 
in  this  and  other  sections,  and  consider,  in  addition, 
the  natural  advantages  of  this  section  as  regards  soil, 
flimate,  transportation,  markets,  priees,  and  other 
features  that  are  potential  in  the  future  possibilities 
of  these  tw'o  statas,  and  factors  that  contribute  ma- 
terially in  making  the  Paeific  Northwest  the  most 
wonderful  dairying  district  in  America. 
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THE  BEACHES  IN  SPRING 

BY  CHARLES  JOHNSTON 


the  prayer-book  of  one  of  the  older 
eligions  there  is  a form  of  grace  to 
e said  for  tbe  divine  gift  of  spring, 
dien  one  sees  the  first  green  leaves 
pon  the  trees  after  the  brown  bar- 
enness  of  winter.  I have  a word- 
?8S  grace  in  my  heart  which  rises 
p joyfully  when,  for  the  first  time 
ach  year,  I hear  the  thundering  of 
the  much-resounding  sea  and  catch  the  golden  glint 
of  sunlight  on  the  billows.  Then  I go  along  the  shore, 
not  weeping  like  the  son  of  tinsel-slippered  Thetis  in 
that  splendid  line  of  Homer  where  the  adjective  rolls 
like  the  overtopping  breakers  tumbling  into  thalassa, 
the  hissing  name  of  the  surges;  not  weeping,  but  glad 
at  heart. 

Homer’s  memory  comes  to  me  now,  but  when  I come 
into  the  very  presence  of  the  majestical  deep,  and 
hear  that  mighty  music  in  my  ears,  I forget  Homer 
and  all  poetical  allusions  for  sheer  joy  in  the  multi- 
tudinous thundering  murmur  of  the  waters  and  the 
dance  of  colors  on  the  broad  fields  of  ocean  and  tlie 
whispering  lacework  of  white  foam,  as  the  wave  breaks 
and  rushes  forward  in  circling  fringes  on  the  wet, 
brown  sand;  the  bigger  bubbles  c^atching  now  and 
then  a tint  of  rainbow  from  the  sun,  while  the  wind 
blows  handfuls  of  suds  along  the  sea  marge  and  fills 
nostrils  and  lungs  and  heart  with  deep  breaths  of 
rejoicing. 

In  early  spring,  when  many-colored  clouds,  shading 
from  soft  gray  and  purple  to  glistening  white,  are 
hurrying  preoccupied  across  the  illimitable  blue,  there 
are  answering  colors  on  the  great  plain  of  the  sea. 
divided  into  long  fields  by  the  ridges  of  the  waves; 
there  are  wide  spaces  of  deeper  purple,  meadows  of 
jjlear  bottle  green,  broad  roadways  of  glittering  silver 
and  golden  .sparkles  under  the  sun;  and  from  the 
broken  edges  of  the  clouds  sheaves  of  yellow  sunshine 
pour  down  in  a rain  of  radiance. 

The  sea  seems  to  breathe  perpetually,  to  send  fortli 
a veritable  breatli  of  life,  renewing  the  heart  and 
washing  all  the  cobwebs  from  the  spirit.  Here,  by  tlie 
margin  of  that  mighty  life,  we  are  great  not  in  names 
and  fancies,  but  in  the  splendor  of  life  itself,  in  its 
beauty,  its  majesty,  its  joy. 

The  Sea’s  Playgrovmd 

The  beach  I have-  in  mind  confronts  the  south,  so 
that  the  sun  hangs  above  the  sea,  pouring  down  light 
upon  the  glistening,  tossing  billows,  dancing  on  the 
green  and  purple  plain  strewn  with  glinting  dust  of 
gold  and  .silver.  So  ample  is  the  light,  so  all-encom- 
passing, that  after  a while  one’s  eyes  are  dazzled,  and 
one  turns  for  rest  from  so  much  splendor  to  the  quieter 
beauties  of  the  beach  itself;  the  transparent  brown 
of  the  sand  Avithin  the  margin  of  the  sea,  where  a 
film  of  sun-lit  water  varnishes  it;  the  dull  brown,  al- 
most chocolate,  of  the  newly  wet  sand  laid  bare  by 
just  receded  wavelets;  the  bright  buff  of  the  sand 
not  yet  touched  by  the  incoming  tide;  then,  higher 
and  nearer  to  the  dunes,  the  sand  so  bright  a-s  to  be 
almost  snow-like,  with  here  and  there  patterned  rip- 
ples of  violet,  marked  by  innumerable  tiny  fragments 
of  some  purple  crj’stal  weighing  lighter  than  tlie  pure 
quartz  of  the  broad  white  sands.  There  is  endless 
entertainment,  too,  in  the  sea’s  rejected  playthings 
strew'n  along  the  beach : crystal  pebbles  neatly  rounded 
and  tinted  with  yellow’  or  brown  or  pink;  shells,  little 
oaes  no  bigger  than  peas,  orange  or  clear  pearl  color; 
or  finely  crimped  scallop-shells,  glossy  black  or  brick 
red  or  mottled  orange:  sea-snails  as  big  as  one’s  fist; 
and  here  and  there  such  trumpet-shells  as  the  Tritons 
blew  among  the  iales  of  the  .-Egean.  Seaweeds  along 
this  shore  are  few,  because,  I suppose,  a foreshore  of 
rock  is  missing.  There  are  a few  brown  ribbons  or 
w’et,  slippery  strips  of  green  with  crumpled  edges, 
but  none  of  the  daintv  pink  fronds  and  rosy  lace- 
work that  one  finds  w^ere  tongues  of  low  rock  run 
out  into  the  tide.  There  are  queer  finger-s])onges 
here,  veritable  sponges  draw'n  out  into  long  tubes  as 
thick  as  a baby’s  finger  set  like  branching  stag-horns 
on  a base  of  pebble  or  shell,  and  there  are  starfish 
strewn  among  the  sponges,  five-pointed,  bristly,  each 
one  adorned  with  a scarlet  dot  where  two  rays  join. 


The  Thickets  and  the  Dunes 
There  is  much  beauty,  too,  in  the  long  army  of 
sand-dunes,  bristling  with  the  fixed  bayonets  of  the 
bent-grass,  even  in  early  spring  when  sere  winter  is 
not  yet  overcome.  The  bent-grass  crests  the  small 
white  cliffs  and  precipices  of  the  sand,  its  long  spears 
soft  buff  color  touched  wMth  old  gold,  where  the  sun 
catches  the  ridge  of  a dune;  but  even  in  lab‘  March 
or  early  April  this  tanned  winter  color*  is  being  under- 
mined by  new  green  shoots  piercing  upward  from  the 
brow’n  matted  roots,  presently  to  bury  in  now  silvery 
green  the  drj'  straws  of  the  departed  year.  Among  the 
bent-grass  thickets,  in  little  opim  glades  of  sand,  there 
are  many  small  plants  with  ncAV-born  leaves,  green  or 
copper  brown,  the  first  promise  of  the  spring  festival; 
and  the  Ioav  copses  of  w’ild  myrtle,  just  within  the 
sand-dunes,  one  of  the  great  beauties  of  this  beach, 
are  big  with  buds.  ])resently  to  open  into  fragrantly 
scented  leaves  of  luscious  green.  Tho  gray  clusters  of 
v.axy  hayherrics  are  just  now  their  only  adornment, 
fit  material  for  the  magic  candles  of  a bygone  day. 
Among  these  hayherry  hushes  nr  wild  niyrtles,  fur 
they  rejoice  in  both  names,  tliere  is  a piunianent 
colony  of  myrtle  warblers,  who  even  i7i  snowtime  fat- 
ten themselves  on  the  waxy  clusters,  tlie  oidv  warblers 


that  winter  with  us.  Of  cours(>  there  are  jiumlKus  of 
myrtle  Avarblers  that  leave  us  and  go  farther  south, 
with  their  many-pluniaged  cousins,  to  return  in  mid- 
April  radiant  in  new  feathers,  notable  even  among  tin* 
brilliantly  colored  little  warblers  for  the  dappled  Idaek- 


and-yelloAV  splend 
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yellow  just  above  the  tail.  For  two  or  three  weeks 
in  April  and  May  they  swarm  in  the  parks  and  hero 
along  the  shore. 

The  Ways  of  the  Warbler 
There  is  something  infinitely  engaging  about  the 
myrtle  warbler,  even  though,  like  his  big,  scolding 
cousin,  tlie  yellow-breasted  cliat,  he  disapproves  of  you 
A'cry  much  indeed.  As  you  come  toward  the  low 
thicket  of  wild  myrtle  which  girdles  a long,  narrow 
pond  of  fresh  water,  you  catch  just  a glimpse  of  a 
Iirown  little  bird,  the  size  of  a sparrow',  who  says 
•‘■J'ut!’’  in  a very  censorious  tone  and  instantly  dis- 
appears, dropping  down  among  the  thickly  matted 
brown  stems.  Then  at  your  elbow  another  “Tut!” 
and  another  vanishing  vision.  Then  the  whole  myrtle 
copse  begins  to  “Tut!”  and  you  catch  flitting  glimpses 
of  small,  indignant  protes'taiits.  Keep  still  for  a 
minute  or  two,  until  the  storm  of  protest  has  died 
down  and  the  small  birds  are  busy  once  more  with  the 
fat  hayherrics,  and  you  may  get  a good  view  of  them, 
for  they  are  not  really  shy  at  all.  Tho  yellow  band 
above  the  tail  is  your  certain  guide,  well  seen  as  they 
flit  away  from  you  on  expanded  w'ing.  Northern  yel- 
low-throats, also  bright  little  warblers  with  black 
vizors  like  a domino  at  a dance,  come  here  too  in 
early  May,  and  a few'  of  the  yellow  w'arblers  which 
make  the  parks  bright  w’itb  golden  flashes  and  merry 
songs  all  through  late  May  and  June.  If  you  get 
clo.se  enough  to  see  them,  and,  as  a rule,  warblers 
have  no  objection  at  all  to  your  admiring  them  at  close 
ipiarters,  you  see  that  their  fine  yellow  breasts  are 
barred  with  pencilings  of  brick  red,  and  rarely  do 
they  let  more  than  two  or  three  minutes  pass  without 
sending  forth  their  blithe  little  song,  “ Chee,  dice, 
dice,  chichawee!”  Among  the  bayberries.  too,  you 
may  see  two  or  three  Magnolia  warblers  in  mid- 
May,  proud  of  their  black-and-white  wings  and  finely 
mottled  black-and-ycllow’  bn-asts.  Sometimes  they 
work  up  duets  with  the  yellow  warblers,  alternating 
their  more  sedate  “Chee,  chee,  cheedia,  weecha!”  w'ith 
the  yellow’  warbler’s  “dice,  chee,  dice,  cheecha-wee!” 
Then  perchance  the  emulous  yellow-throat  chimes  in, 
“ Queechety,  qucechety,  queechety!”  and  the  whole 
myrtle  copse  thrills  with  song.  In  this  same  myrtle 
forest  by  the  dunes  there  dwells  a family  of  flickers, 
the  fine  brow’n-speckled-w’ith-black  ant-eating  wood- 
jieckers,  Avith  their  red-patched  heads  and  black  neck- 
ties and  Avings  splendidly  lined  Avith  gold.  They 
passetl  the  av inter  here,  tAA’o  or  three  of  them,  living 
sociably  be.side  the  myrtle  Avarblers,  and  AV'hen  wo 
visited  the  beach  they  iiiA’ariably  inspected  us,  climb- 
ing up  a post  and  looking  at  us  over  the  top,  Avhere- 
after,  seemingly  not  cheered  by  the  inspection,  they 
flashed  aAvay  on  gold-lined  Avings. 

Bird  Life  upon  the  Beaches 
Our  eyes  and  hearts  are  now  quieted  by  the  somber 
shadows*  of  the  myrtles,  so  that  Ave  may  v'cnture  back 
again  to  the  luminous  marges  of  the  much-resounding 
.sea.  Here,  too,  Avhether  on  the  sliore  or  in  the  Avaves, 
there  are  birds  and  plenty  of  them,  of  many  kinds; 
for  the  sea  edge  brings  food  to  those  that  wade  and 
those  that  dive  and  those  that  SAvim  and  guzzle  with 
wide  shovel-bills.  It  is  their  main  roadAvay,  too,  in 
their  ceaseless  journeying  after  the  sun,  northw’ard  in 
spring,  soutliAA’ard  again  in  autumn,  and  so  on  from 
generation  to  generation.  In  one  Avay  there  is  noth- 
ing more  entertaining  than  the  little  sanderlings, 
small  huff-and-Avhite  birds  of  the  sandpiper  clan,  who 
fatten  tliem.selves  on  little  sand-fleas  and  the  small- 
ffy  of  the  wave  edges.  In  bands  of  half  a dozen  or 
a score  or  a hundred  they  trot  forw'ard  afti*r  the  re- 
treating wavelet,  their  little  pink  ankles  immersed; 
then,  when  a ncAv  Avavclet  comes  bubbling  forw’ard,  they 
all  turn  together  and  trot  back  again,  almost  but  never 
quite  OA'crtaken  by  the  .swiftly  advancing  Avati'rs.  For- 
Avard  and  backAA’ard  they  trot,  weaving  their  endless 
dances  in  the  flicker  of  the  foam;  then,  if  you  come 
too  close,  drooping  their  long  wings  and  dashing  off 
in  a sAvift,  Avheeling  (light,  close  oAcr  the  Avaves,  to 
settle  half  a niih‘  farther  along  the  beac’-.  There 
again  they  liegin  their  dancing,  barely  visible  dots, 
joined,  perhaps,  by  a ring-neck  plover  or  tivo,  also 
on  their  Avay  to  the  great  lonely  spaces  of  the  north- 
land. 

Petrels  from  the  Antarctic 
Even  in  the  beginning  of  May  herring-gulls,  the 
silver-Avinged  gleaners  of  our  winter  harbors,  are  less 
numerous.  You  no  longer  see  on  the  beaches  the  un- 
numbered thousands  of  late  autumn  and  Avinter, 
croAvded  in  white  regiments  along  some  sand  ridge 
that  juts  out  into  tin;  Avaves.  F.A’en  those  that  are 
lingering  now  Avill  leave  us  soon,  w'inging  potently 
nortliAvard,  and  all  summer  our  harbors  Avill  lie  Avith- 
out  them.  But  their  place  Avill  ])resently  be  taken  by 
the  still  more  graceful  terns,  the  clipper-built,  black 
tajiped  sea-SAvalloAvs  Avho  sit  sedately  in  tAvos  and 
thriH'S  on  bits  of  floating  driftAA’ood  Avatching  the 
boats  pass  up  and  down  the  harbor.  In  the  heat  of 
.summertime  there  Avill  be  sAvarms  of  litth*  dark  petrels, 
own  cousins  to  Mother  Carey’s  chickens.  *init  distin- 
guished from  them  by  a light  cofTee-colored  mark  like 
M carpenter’s  square  on  each  Aving.  They  are  visitors 
from  afar,  for  they  nest  during  our  wintim  months  in 
reriiob*  islands  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean  ami  then  bring 
iheir  black  clucks,  gnown  to  full  size,  along  Avith  them 
acioss  the  line  to  pay  us  a visit  in  our  summer 
iiKUiths.  thu.-;  escaping  the  tempestuous  and  chilly 
winter  of  the  southern  ht'misphere.  d'hesi*  little  pcdrels 
skim  th('  Wider  in  perpetual  lluttering  flight.  <iii>ping 
up  oil.  it  is  said,  from  the  AViives  ami  thinking  notli- 
ing  at  all  of  tlieir  yearly  to-and-fro  journey  of  so 
many  thousand  miles. 


A Tragedy  of  the  Sea 

A feAV  months  ago  on  one  of  our  beaches,  not  that 
Avhich  I have  been  describing,  I was  witness  of  one 
of  the  tragedies  of  the  sea.  Some  distance  ahead,  as 
I Avalked  along  the  sea  marge,  I saw  a petrel  flutter- 
ing along  the  waves.  One  .could  see  that  all  A\  as  not 
w'eil  Avith  him,  but  just  ‘what  AA’as  wrong  w’as  not 
apparent.  An  old  codger  digging  clams  on  the  beach 
had  noticed  the  odd  fluttering  of  the  little  black  bird, 
and  suggested  that  a fish  had  caught  him  by  the  feet. 
That  .seemed  hardly  likely,  though;  and  presently  I 
was  near  enough  to  see  that  his  feet  w'cre  just  clear  of 
the  Avaves,  yet  be  fluttered  painfully  and  feebly,  soim; 
tw'enty  or  thirty  yards  from  the  shore,  heading  brave- 
ly into  the  wind  and  the  waves,  yet  making  hardly 
any  progress  at  all.  The  petrels  seem  able  by  some 
instinctiA'e  power  to  skim  just  clear  of  thc  Avater, 
rising  and  falling  with  the  undulating  wave  cre.sts  as 
they  hover  forward  on  restless,  swiftly  fluttering 
Avings.  This  one  was  just  able  to  maintain  his  dis- 
tance above  the  rising  and  falling  waters,  and  it  Avas 
an  evident  effort  for  him  to  top  the  oncoming  waA'e. 
And  even  as  I watched  the  labor  greAV  ever  great<*r 
for  him;  it  AV'as  a plucky,  grim,  losing  struggle,  the 
end  already  in  siglit.  By  this  time  he  could  no  longer 
draw  bis  feet  from  the  Avater;  his  wing  beat.s  Avere 
growing  slow'cr,  feebler;  he  Avas  evidently  becoming 
Aveaker  minute  by  minute.  Yet  with  some  blind,  dumb 
passion  of  life  he  fought  to  the  end  again.st  inevitable 
death,  fluttering  to  the  last  up  each  onrush ing  Avave 
front,  vani.shing  for  a moment  behind  the  Avhitc.  .seeth- 
ing crest,  and  seen  again,  a struggling  little  black 
body  Avhen  the  wave  crest  ran  sAviftly  forward.  Then 
the  end  came.  A Avave  broke  upon  him;  he  Avas  not 
able  to  breast  it  and  AA-as  rolled  ov'er  and  over  in  the 
smother  of  foam.  I should  haA'e  tried  to  save  liini 
had  there  been  any  Avay  to  do  it,  so  keen  AA’as  my  sym- 
pathy with  the  little  wrestler  against  death*  The 
little  black  body  Avas  still  just  visible  under  the  sur- 
face. A moment  more  and  it  AA’as  gone. 

The  Tern’s  Dinner  Trick 

That  day  it  happened  that  there  were  many  terns 
along  the  lieacb,  winging  in  graceful  flight,  the  trim- 
built  yachts  of  the  bird-AA’orld.  One  saw  them  dart 
through  the  blue  air  and  drop  among  the  Avaves.  div- 
ing for  their  dinner,  and  once  I was  close  enough  to 
see  one  rise  from  the  water  on  gracefully  beating 
Avings,  holding  a little  sih’ery  fish,  whose  tail  pa- 
thetically AA’agged,  in  his  sharp  beak.  With  strong 
Avitig  strokes  he  mounted  upward,  then  struck  back- 
ward Avith  his  Avings  and  deliberately  dropped  the 
little  fish.  Avliich  Avriggled  Avith  premature  joy.  for 
the  tern  caught  it  again  in  the  air,  evidently  intent 
on  getting  it  head  on  for  coiiA'enient  3AvalloA\*ing.  It 
Avas  a very  pretty  trick  skilfully  done.  The  little 
fish,  perliaps,  Avas  less  enthusia.stic  about  it.  thus 
forcibly  transmigrated  from  Avater  to  air,  but  I fear 
there  Avas  small  thought  of  pleasing  him  in  the  ar- 
rangement. It  was  (lestiny,  and  there  it  ended.  I 
suppose  a fisli  has  small  time  to  wonder,  or,  indeed, 
to  do  anything  more  than  Avriggle  in  vA'ordless,  pathetic 
protest  Avhen  SAvift  death  thus  descends  upon  him. 

There  Avere  many  gray  ospreys  on  that  same  ilay. 
fish-luiAvks  as  the  iiatiA’es  call  them,  and  as  in  truth 
they  are.  Soaring  on  strong,  Avide  Avings  along  tho 
beach,  they  follow  a quite  different  metliod  from  the 
fine-Avinged  terns;  they  come  doAvn  Avith  a thud  and  a 
splash  into  the  Avaves  and  then  struggle  forth  again, 
holding,  if  they  have  fisherman’s  luck,  a AA'rigglin.g 
fish  in  one  strong  fist.  Then  tliey  get  hold  of  him 
Avith  the  other  fist  also  and  sail  avA’ay,  the  fish  parallel 
beneath  them,  exactly  like  the  fin-keel  of  a racing 
yacht,  to  settle  on  the  posts  of  the  stake  nets  Avhioli 
one  can  see  a half-mile  out  like  fine  cross-hatching  on 
the  hazc-coA'ored  horizon. 

A Duck  Migration 

There  are  other  winged  fishermen  of  our  beaches; 
the  ducks  and  the  geese  and  the  loons  and  the  grebes. 
One  may  see  any  or  all  of  them  on  almost  any  day  at 
the  right  time  of  year  in  the  height  of  that  great  year- 
ly festival  of  birds,  the  spring  migration.  One  day, 
at  the  clo.se  of  March,  the  ducks  Avere  literally  in  thou- 
sands, SAvarming  along  the  sky-line  like  huge  black 
bees;  Avock  after  Aveek,  as  you  walk  along  the  bt'ach, 
thanking  the  !Maker  of  all  things  for  our  brother  the 
sea,  Avbo  is  very  masterful  and  terrible  in  bis  beauty, 
you  nwy  sec  strings  of  ducks  rushing  through  the  air 
like  express-trains,  dravAii  out  in  a straight  line  all 
ready  for  Baron  Munchausen’s  ramrod  to  spit  them. 

The  beach  Avhicli  I have  had  most  in  mind  giA'os 
one  a steady  Avalk  of  six  miles  out  and  six  miles’  back 
again.  If  yon  jiau-se  to  take  in  all  the  varied  bixiuties 
and  delights  it  so  lavishly  offers,  as  we  did  on  a recent 
(lay.  suiisct  Aviil  come  on  you  about  the  fourth  mile 
hoineAvard.  and  for  an  hour  the  sky  and  the  sea  and 
the  wet  sand  before  you  Avill  be  drenclicd  in  Avine  color 
and  gold,  'i'lic  A-ery  air  that  bloAA's  to  you  out  of  so 
much  b('auty  seems  fragrant.  The  sea,  murmurous 
now  Avith  a sodater  rttusic,  is  spn^ad  forth  in  spaces 
of  rich  red  and  olive  green;  the  waves  that  break 
and  rush  forAi'ard  on  the  sand  are  fringed  Avith  foam 
Avliich  catelios  the  gold  and  purple  of  the  sunset. 

I’hen  came  the  dusk  hour  of  tAvilight.  as  aa'o  turned 
inhiiid,  taking  a road  across  the  Avide-.si»read  marsh 
tract  hetAveen  the  beaches  and  the  firm  earth.  Among 
loAv  AvilloAvs  and  alders  by  the  roadside  Avere  many 
song-sparrows,  joyful  Avith  their  gay  little  trilled  song. 
As  we  left  the  flats  and  came  to  solider  ground  Avith 
elms  and  fruit-trees,  and  here  and  there  a farm  Avhose 
AvindoAvs  hegan  to  twinkle  tK*ry  red.  the  robins  broke 
forth  in  their  evening  chant,  echoing  to  one  another 
in  boisterous,  triumphant  melody  from  ev’ery  thicket. 
Then  iu  ross  a clear,  ojien  .space  of  Avnter.  Avith  aviHoavs 
mirrored  in  it.  cMniqiJ-h©  tolling  notes  of  a bell,  and 
after  came  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
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A CITY  OF 
INDUSTRY 

Tacoma’s  Tidelands  Promise  Her  the  Manu- 
facturing Supremacy  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

BY  ALFRED  CAVANAGH 


The  heart  of  the  business  section  of  Tacoma,  Washington 


r^iONY  one  who  ha^  traveled  through 
the  so-called  Far  West.  e«i>ecially 
the  ]K)rtion  thereof  that  for  con- 
venience’ sake  is  deaignate^l  the 
^ Pacific  slope,  and  even  those  who 
\ have  not  traveled,  but  who  r«id, 
) must  know  that  every  Far-West<‘rn 
S city,  everj'  Far- Western  community, 
3 every  Far  - Western  citizen,  lays 
claim  with  special  vigor  and  emphasis  to  superiority 
or  leadership  in  some  particular  line  of  human  en- 
deavor or  accomplishment.  It  is  a distinctly  Far- 
Western  characteristic. 

From  one  international  boundary  to  another,  in- 
land as  far.  say,  as  Denver,  the  existence  of  the  com- 


The industrial  development  that  has  taken  place  in  Tacoma’s  tidelands  section 


parative  adjective  seems  to  have  been  totally  forgot- 
ten or.  through  lack  of  practice,  to  have  fallen  into 
complete  disuse.  The  Pacific-sloper  will  tell  you,  for 
example,  that  yon  towering  timlier  is  the  world’s 
tallest;  that  yon  great  sky-scraper,  rearing  above 
the  wondrous  sunset  coloring  of  the  Pacific  horizon, 
is  the  highest  west  of  Chicago;  that  yon  howling, 
.screeching  sawmill,  ripping  into  the  enormous  logs 
that  crowd  ceaselessly  through  its  maw,  is  the  world’s 
largest  sawmill:  that  yon  this  and  yon  that  is  the 
finest  and  the  greatest  and  the  biggest  and  the  strong- 
est et  cetera  ad  libitum. 

And  by  the  same  token  one  Far-Western  community 
])oints  with  admiration  to  the  fact  that  its  fishing- 
fleet  leads  all  other  fleets;  another  that  its  whole- 
sale trade  lea<ls  all  other  wholesale  trades  within 
competing  zones;  and  still  another  that  its  hotel  in- 
dustrj’  and  its  capitalization  of  sunshine  and  azure 
skies,  by  many  dollars,  outdo  the  next  nearest  comer. 
You  never  hear  a Far- Western  community  put  such 
things  on  a comparative  basis.  The  citrus-fruit  or- 
chards,  the  apple  orchards,  the  Knglish-walnut  groves, 
and  the  vast  alfalf.a  fields  with  their  four  crops  to  the 
season — these  and  a thousand  other  matters  of  ma- 
terial accomplishment  are  never  spoken  of  or  referred 
to  save  by  way  of  the  superlative. 

And  it  should  not  be  inferred  that  because  more 
than  a million  horse-power  of  hydro-electric  energy 
is  developed  or  possible  of  development  within  a 
radius  of  sixty  miles  of  one  certain  Pacific-coast 
town;  nor  Iwcause  land  that  sells  at  $1,000  an  acre 
and  will  earn  its  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  net  on 
that  valuation  every  year  is  within  a stone’s  throw 
of  another  certain  tr)wn ; nor  Ix'cause  three  or  four 
hundred  million  dollars’  worth  of  Ala.ska  gold  has 
been  ar!)itrarily  dumped  into  still  another  town,  tliat 
this  .seemingly  extravagant  indulgence  in  the  super- 
lative is  based  on  tlie  Far-WesUirner’s  desire  to  ex- 
aggerate sim[)ly  for  the  sake  of  exaggeration.  The 
superlative  is  the  only  vehicle,  of  expression  that  he 
can  use  to  convey  proi)erly  an  approximately  true 
idm  of  the  Far  West’s  natural  resources  and  ma- 
terial accomplishments  to  the  novices.  The  Almighty 
has  moved  in  a marvelous  way  on  the  Western  frontier, 
and  the  Far-Wc^sterner  has  to  talk  in  stupendous 
terms  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  things  done  and 
being  done. 

And  so  if  you  call  on  the  average  man  of  affairs 
in  Tjfcoma,  which  its  people  call  -‘the  city  with  a 
snow-capped  mountain  in  its  dooryard,”  and  ask  him 
in  what  particular  lfrtt*^is  citv  tokes  "fcrecedence  or 


come  back  promptly  with  one  word:  “ Manufactur- 
ing.” 

As  to  whether  he  is  entirely  right  about  it  au- 
thorities will  differ,  'I'acoma’s  own  statistics,  as 
might  logically  be  c.xpected,  show  that  Tacoma  leads 
the  Pacific  co«ist  in  is>int  of  industrial  production. 
Hut  every  other  city  of  the  first  class  on  the  Pacific 
seaboard  adduces  statistics  as  regularly  as  the.  years 
fly  by  in  proof  that  it  is  also  advanced  in  industrial 
production,  and  almost  anything  can  be  shown  wi£h 
statistics,  anyway,  if  only  one  is  skilful  enough. 

This  one  point  stands  out  clearly:  VVMiatevcr  Tacoma 
is  now,  in  a manufacturing  way  she  must  some  day 
be  the  undisputed  and  undisputable  industrial-produc- 
ing center  of  the  Far  West.  Tacoma  occupies  the 
one  and  only  such  lo- 
cation on  the  Pacific 
seaboard  having  a 
practically  unlimited 
area  of  tide-level  lands 
that  are  adapted  for 
manufacturing  p u r - 
poses.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  these  lands 
immediately  adjoin  de- 
veloped rail  and  marine 
terminals,  for  no  manu- 
facturing can  be  suc- 
cessfully conducted  and 
no  manufactqying  cen- 
ter can  grow  and  lead, 
without  rails  on  one 
side  and  deep  water  on 
the  other.  And  the  in- 
ference is  not  made, 
that  other  Pacific-coast 
cities  do  not  have  avail- 
able areas  of  tide-level 
lands.  But  such  areas, 
in  all  the  coastal  cen- 
ters, save  and  except- 
ing Tacoma,  are  limited 
— and  in  most  instances 
cramped.  This  all-con- 
trolling area  in  Tacoma 
is  in  direct  contrast. 
Its  only  limit  is  the  far 
end  of  a valley  thirty  miles  long  and  five  miles  wide. 
'J’his  valley  ojiens  cn  to  Puget  Sound  at  Commence- 
ment Hay — Tacoma’s  harbor — and  directly  abreast  the 
city.  A part  of  it,  though  only  a very  small  part,  is 
in  Tacoma’s’eorporate  limits.  The  remainder,  although 
in  sight  and  in  direct  transportation  touch  with  the 
very  business  heart  of  the  city,  lies  outside  the  cor- 
porate limits,  where  it  escapes’  the  taxation  that  any 
city  exacts,  yet  has  every  advantage  and  convenience 
that  could  be  had  inside  city  limits. 

The  “ tidelands,”  they  call  this  great  industrial  dis- 
trict at  Tacoma,  because  the  extreme  outer  edge  is 
laved  by  the  daily  tides  of  Puget  Sound,  and  the  wliole 
district,  lying  level  as  a floor,  has  an  elevation  above 
sea-level  no  greater  than  twenty-five  feet  at  any  point. 

Most  Easterners  smile  when  the  word  “ tidelands  ” 
— so  mystic  and  so  fraught  with  possibility  to  the 


Far- Westerner — falls  upon  their  ears.  And  smiles  are 
in  order,  for  almost  every  Western  city  that  has  up- 
ward of  a city  block  of  tidelands  has  made  tho.se  tide- 
lands  the  subject  of  the  most  rabid  real-estate  specula- 
tion tliat  America  has  ever  witnessed.  Go  into  almost 
any  Eastern  city  or  hamlet  and  you  can  find  from  one 
to  a dozen  men  or  women,  or  innocent  school-teachers, 
who  are  paying  for  Western  tidelands  on  the  instal- 
ment plan — $10  down,  perchance,  and  a dollar  a 
month  all  the  rest  of  their  natural  lives  for  a lot 
25X100  feet.  Many  a Pacific-coast  city  has  received 
a nicely  colored  black  eye  in  the  East  as  a penalty 
for  having  allowed  the  platting  and  instalment-plan 
sale  of  tidelands  within  its  limits.  But  it  is  as  un- 
fair to  hold  this  speculation  against  tlie  real  worth 
of  Western  cities  as  it  is  to  hold  the  sale  of  the 
Masonic  Temple  at  $3.50  again.st  the  real  worth  and 
integrity  of  Chicago,  where  gold-brick  artists  for 
years  disposed  of  Chjeago’s  erstwhile  leading  sky- 
scraper to  visiting  farmers  at  the  price  named.  The 
total  numl)er  of  tideland  lots  in  Tacoma  that  have 
been  sold  to  investors  on  promise  that  fabulous  profits 
would  result  from  simply  holding  those  lots  a few  short 
years  until  some  railroad  needed  them  for  terminals 
and  would  i>ay  a fancy  price  to  get  them  is  in- 
finitesimally small  compared  to  the  total  area.  The 
bulk  of  this  industrial  district  that  is  not  already  in 
use  for  manufacturing  has  not  l)een  and  is  not  being 
hawked  around  the  Republic,  nor  is  it  subdivided  into 
25  X 120-foot  lots.  It  is  held  in  acreage  and  awaits 
the  needs  of  manufacturer?  who  want  to  and  can  put 
it  to  productive  use.  So  the  impression  that  has  pre- 
vailed r<^arding  Western  tidelands,  and  all  of  them, 
can  be  dismissed.  All  coast  cities  have  some.  Tacoma 
has  most,  and  in  having  them  Tacoma  controls  the 
key  to  industrial  development  on  the  Pacific  seaboard. 

One  or  two  further  Imsic  facts  as  to  manufacturing 
on  the  Pacific,  present  and  future:  Tacoma  is  the 
heart,  the  center,  of  the  Douglas-fir  belt — the  last 
stand  of  American  timber.  With  the  South’s  yellow 
pine  almost  gone,  with  the  North’s  white  pine  van- 
ished, the  United  States  can  look  in  but  one  direction 
for  its  future  lumber-supply.  That  is  to  the  Douglas- 
ur  belt — and  every  month  finds  some  Southern  or 
Xortliern  manufacturer  making  his  way  to  this  belt 
to  continue  the  manufacturing  0|)erat’ions  that  are 
no  longer  possible  where  the  timber  has  been  ex- 
hausted. 

The  only  coking  coal  west  of  the  Missouri  River 
is  found  in  the  Cascade  Mountains  within  a range 
of  forty-five  miles  from  Tacoma.  This  coal  reaches 
tidewater  at  Tacoma  first  and  comes  by  down-grade 
haul  all  the  way. 

While  Tacoma’s  thirty-four  sawmills  in  1912 
cut  340,100,458  feet  of  rough  lumber,  while  Ta- 
coma’s wood-products  manufacturers  in  1912  pro- 
duced an  output  valued  at  $5,120,000.  while  Tacoma’s 
flour  and  cereal  mills  in  1912  produced  $11,913,004 
worth'  of  fooclstuflfs,  and  while  gold  and  silver  and 
lead  and  copper  valued  at  $12,500,000  was  nin  out  of 
the  refineries  in  Tacoma’s  smelb'rs  during  1912, 
Tacoma  and  Tacomans  feel  and  know  that  the  in- 
dustrial power  and  lt*ader8hip  of  their  city  is  still 
in  its  beginnings. 


-J'  -It  |f  : 

A view  of  Tacoma’s  terminal  distrief^j^^  STATE 
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HER  PATH  WAS  STREWN  WITH  ARROWS 


THE  CLASS  IN  HUMOR 

“ A /OUNG  gentlemen,”  said  the  Professor  of  Humor, 

Y as  he  wiped  tlie  beads  of  perspiration  from  his 
i furrowed  brow’,  and  injeeted  a strong  solution 
of  tincture  of  iron  into  his  wrist  with  a hypodermic 
needle,  ” it  is  a matter  of  intense  sorrow  to  me  to  have 
to  do  this  thing,  but  inasmuch  as  no  course  in  humor 
is  complete  without  some  consideration  of  that 
abysmal  form  of  wit,  the  pun,  I am  compelled  to  de- 
vote this  hour  to  that  heartrending  topic.  Mr.  Wizen- 
face,  what  do  you  understand  by  a pun?” 

” It  is  that*  form  of  impromptu  idiocy,”  said  Mr. 
\V  izenface,  “ that  put  the  pun  into  punishment,  and 
three-fifths  of  its  name  into  punch.” 

“ A very  fair  definition,  Mr.  Wizenface,”  said  the 
Professor.*  “ Mr.  Slabsides,  you  may  give  an  example, 
per|)etrating  one  of  tho.se  humoristical  outrages  on  the 
subject  of  your  original  forebears,  Adam  and  Eve.” 

Mr.  Slabsides  rose  wearily,  and  with  a quavering 
note  in  his  voice  spoke  as  follows; 

“‘Well,  w’ell,  well.’  said  Adam,  as  he  entered  Para- 
dise and  noted  all  the  goodly  things  there  provided 
for  the  delectation  of  his  stomach.  ‘ I see  now  why 
they  call  this  the  Garden  of  Feedin’.’” 

“*That  will  do,  Mr.  Slabsides.”  said  the  Professor. 
“ You  may  retire  to  the  .^dirondacks  for  six  months 
until  you*  have  quite  recovered.  Mr.  Zanypate,  you 
may  give  me  an  example  of  the  pun  horrific  in  con- 
nection with  an  unsuccessful  shoemaker  who  hates 
his  business.” 

“ He  is  unsucccs.sful,”  w’hispered  the  student,  deeply 
agitated.  " because  he  takes  no  interest  in  his  sole  and 
is  down  on  his  uppers.” 

Mr.  Zanypate  dropjied  unconscious  to  the  floor,  and 
the  Professor  hastened  on. 


“ Mr.  Batears,”  he  said,  “ if  some  one  should  ask  you 
if  Noah  was  a zoologist,  finding  yourself  in  a punning 
mood,  what  would  be  your  reply?” 

“ I should  first  find  if  the  inquirer  were  armed,  and 
if  he  were  not  I should  say,  no,  Noah  was  an  ark- 
leologist,”  said  Mr.  Batears. 

A Hying  brick  from  the  rear  row  of  the  class-room 
laid  Mr.  Batears  low,  but  the  Professor  pretended  not 
to  see  it,  and  went  on. 

“ Mr.  Bonehead.  if  some  one  were  to  a.sk  you  if  your 
landlady  were  given  to  go.s8ip.  what  would  your  pun- 
ning answer  be?”  asked  the  Professor,  w'earily. 

” I should  say  that  she  made  a living  out  of 
icomers,”  wept  Mr.  Bonehead. 

“And  if  the  serpent  in  Paradise  had  caught  .Adam 
holding  Eve  in  his  arms,  and  ordered  him  to  drop  her, 
what  would  Adam  have  answered?”  asked  the  Pro- 
fessor. 

Mr.  Bonehead’s  eye  lighted  with  pleasure,  for  secretly 
he  enjoyed  puns. 

“ Why,  Professor,”  said  he.  “ Adam  would  have  de- 
clined because  he  was  not  a spy.” 

“A  spy?”  roared  the  Projcssor.  starting  up  angrily, 
while  the  class  caught  its  collective  breaili  in  a dee]) 
amalgamated  gasp.  " What  has  the  spy  got  to  do  w ith 
it?” 


“Why,  Professor,”  answeied  the  unhappy  student, 
“a  spy  is  an  eavesdropper,  isn’t  he?” 

A wild  but  sui)pres3ed  curse  issued  from  the  Pro- 
fessor’s white  lips  as  he  leaped  over  his  desk  and 
grasped  the  unfortunate  Pwtieliead  by  the  throat.  A 
terrific  battle  ensued.  Chairs,  windows,  and  tables 
were  broken,  and,  when  both  were  exhausted  from  the 
conflict  and  fell  fainting  to  the  floor,  the  agitated  class 
carried  them  forth  ami  drojiped  them  in  a horse-pond 
near  the  campus. 


THE  RETORT  COURTEOUS 
“ So  you  were  committed  for  contempt  of  court, 
were  you?”  asked  the  visitor. 

Yes,”  said  the  ardent  sufl’ragctte.  “ You  see,  after 
the  judge  had  got  through  lecturing  me  on  my 
dastardly  liehavior  I sna]  jied  my  fingers  and  said, 
‘ Fudge,’  as  loud  as  I could.  He  gave  me  ten  days.” 

“Dear  me!”  said  the  visitor.  ".And  w’hat  did  you 
do  while  you  were  in  jail?” 

“ Oh,  I embroideretl  the  word  fudge  on  a sofa- 
cushion,  and  sent  it  with  my  compliments  to  the  jmige 
after  I got  out,”  said  the  liidy,  with  an  amiable  smile. 


A HARD  TASK 

“Did  you  visit  the  American  quarter  in  Paris?” 
asked  Wilkins. 

“ No,”  saifl  Blithers.  “ T had  all  I could  do  keeping 
my  eye  on  the  American  dollar.” 


VERY  ATl'ENTIVE 

“T  can’t  get  old  Snip  the  tailor  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  me.”  remarked  Dubbleigh. 

“That’s  strange,”  said  Slathers.  ‘‘He’s  most  as- 
siduous in  his  attention  to  me.  Sends  me  three  or 
four  bills  every  month.” 
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NO  PRIMARIES  FOR  HER 
“ Ark  you  going  to  the  primaries  to-night.  Ethelin- 
da?”  a.sked  the  husband  of  his  suffragette  wife. 

“ Indeed  I am  not!”  replied  the  lady.  “ Do  you  sup- 
pose that  after  I have  attended  the  post-graduate 
courses  in  political  scic'nce  for  tw’o  years  I'm  going  to 
waste  my  time  on  those  primary  classes?  I guess  not! 
They’re  good  enough  for  you  men,  but  we  w’omen  have 
progressed  beyond  that!” 


HIS  PREFERENCE 

“ Now.  Rastus,”  said  the  Judge,  craftily,  “ just  show 
the  jury  how  you  managed  to  get  aVay  with  those 
chickens  without  anybody  hearing  you.” 

“ Naw,  suh,”  replied  Rastus.  “ Ah’d  rather  plead 
guilty,  yoh  Honah.  Ah  hain’t  a-gw’ine  t’  gib  dom 
fellahs  de  results  o’  fohty  years  oh  experience  fob 
nothin’,  suh.” 


STORK:  Darn  this  zoo  route  they’ve  assigned 
TO  .me! 


A TACTFUL  ANSWER 
“Like  to  join  us  in  a game  of  bridge?”  asked  the 
polite  gentleman  in  the  Pullman  to  the  gentleman 
across  the  aisle. 

‘‘No,  thank  you.”  replied  the  other,  “It’s  very 
gotnl  of  you  to  ask  me.  but  I never  play  with  strangers. 
A'ou  know  you  never  cun  tell  whether  a chap’s  a bunco- 
steerer  or  not.” 


CAUvSE  AND  EFFECT 
“It  .seems  to  me.  Mr.  Jimi>son,”  said  Dubbleigh  to 
the  milkman.  “ that  your  milk  is  pretty  watery.” 

“Yes.  sir.”  said  Air.  Jimpson.  “Owing  to  the 
spring  freshets,  sir,  my  cow-pasture’s  pretty  damp  and 
wet.  an’  the  cows  eisnsumS-^  “^^^e  watter  ’n 

I wish  they  would.'**  ^1  y H ^rll-^.  i 

PENN  STATE 


Bl'IiING  a recent  trip  through  the 
Eastern  states  the  question  I was 
most  frequently  asked  was,  “ What 
is  the  future  of  Alaska?”  or  “What 
is  the  matter  with  Alaska?”  To 
answer  eitlier  query  fully  would 
mean  a much  more  extended  arti- 
cle than  can  be  prepared  at  this 
time,  but,  briefly,  answering  the 
first  question,  Alaska  has  a most  promising  future 
in  the  full  development  of  her  natural  resources. 


below,  Winnipeg  .30‘  below.  San  Diego  28“,  and  Los 
Angeles  34®. 

While  these  are  not  daily  records,  the  comparisons 
of  the  date  mentioned  show  how  warm  at  times  dur- 
ing the  winter  are  the  various  ports  of  the  Alaska 
coast,  washed  as  they  are  by  the  Japan  Current. 

The  f\iture  of  Alaska  seems  assured  owing  to  the 
thorough  manner  in  which  the  government  has 
recently  investigated  conditions  in  the  territory,  with 
especial  reference  -to  the  report  of  its  Alaska  Railroad 
Commission  covering  transportation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  coal-mines.  Railroad  construction  based 


year.  The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  territory 
was  also  the  largest  amount  on  record — nearly  twenty 
millions.  According  to  these  official  figures  the  value 
of  the  exports,  products  of  mines,  salmon,  fur  seals, 
whale  products,  walrus  ivory,  furs,  and  other 
merchandise,  reached  the  total  of  $45,982,710  as 
against  a total  vahiation  for  macljiuery  and  supplies 
sent  into  the  country  that  year,  which  was 
$29.758, .341. 

It  should  here  be  pointed  out  that  the  above  total 
value  of  commerce  for  the  one  year  of  1912  is  more 


her  wonderfully  valuable  products  of  land  and 
sea.  To  explain  what  has  been  the  matter  with 
Alaska  in  the  past  is  merely  to  show  that  a mis- 
understanding has  heretofore  existed  in  the  minds 
of  a large  number  of  people  as  to  its  geography, 
gcologv',  and  general  physical  and  climatic  conditions. 

In  the  days  gone  by  the  chief  industries  of  Alaska 
were  placer  gold  mining,  salmon  fishing,  and  sealing. 
These  three  important  factors  in  the  development  of 
the  wealth  of  tlie  region  were  distinctly  ” summer  in- 
dustries ” — that  is  to  say,  the  work  in  each  was  carried 
on  only  during  the  summer,  and  the  annual  spring 
movement  to  Alaska  and  the  autumn  return  helped 
to  impre.ss  upon  the  public  mind  the  fact  that  Alaska 
was  merely  a region  of  summer  activity. 

In  this  fact  lies  the  foundation  for  the  greatest 
amount  of  misunderstanding  and  misinformation 
about  the  Northern  territory. 

All  ports  of  Alaska  are  open  the  year  around  ex- 
cepting those  of  Bering  Sea,  Regular  winter  sailings 
are  maiiiLiined  from  Seattle  to  all  ports  from 
Mctlakahtla  to  Dutch  Harbor,  inclusive.  At  Kenne- 
l ott,  Latouche,  Ellamar,  Treadwell,  Juneau,  and  other 


upon  either  of  the  suggestions  of  the  commission 
will  have  a beneficial  result,  as  each  will  open  new 
territory  capable  of  great  industrial  development. 

3'here  is  nothing  the  matter  with  Alaska  except 
that  its  conditions  and  needs  have  been  very 
thoroughly  misunderstood.  Now  that  this  misunder- 
standing has  lieen  largely  overcome,  and  the  needs  of 
the  country  have  been  set  forth  by  proper  officials, 
there  is  every  reason  to  look  for  a period  of  pros- 
perity that  has  never  been  known  to  the  territory. 

The  dawn  of  a new  era  of  industrial  development 
is  at  hand  in  Alaska.  The  sound  of  the  stamp-mill 
is  heard  throughout  the  land.  Plan#  are  in  the 
making  for  new  enterprises,  and  it  seems  prol)able 
that  tlie  transportation  question  of  the  interior  will 
be  satisfactorily  settled.  Important  developments 
are  about  to  be  made  in  copper  and  gold  mining, 
whaling,  salmon,  and  halibut  fishing,  and  the  fur 
industry. 

In  proof  of  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  territory,  attention  is  directed  to 
the  report  for  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31, 
1912,  bv  the  United  States  Collector  of  Customs 


than  ten  times  greater  than  the  price  paid  for  Alaska 
by  the  United  States  in  1868.  and  Alaska  is  just  on 
the  threshold  of  her  industrial  greatness. 

The  future  may  also  include  the  development  of 
the  agricultural  areas  of  the  interior,  where  success- 
ful experiments  have  been  made  in  the  growing  of 
grasses  and  vegetables.  With  the  development  of  the 
mining  districts  will  be  created  markets  for  all  the 
hay,  vegetables,  and  other  products  of  the  soil  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Yukon  and  other  rivers.  Here  the 
climate  and  conditions  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  this  in  time  will  attract 
a splendid  class  of  people  who  can  find  success  in 
tilling  the  soil.  The  same  is  true  of  future  develop- 
ment of  the  timber  of  southeastern  Alaska,  now  largely 
held  in  forest  reserves,  but  which  in  time  will  be  used 
by  the  people  for  rough  lumber  and  thereby  do  away 
with  the  importation  of  all  classes  of  timber  into  a 
district  covered  with  spruce. 

At  present  all  the  great  transportation  and  indus- 
trial companies  burn  oil,  which  is  taken  from  the 
California  oil-fields  to  Alaska  in  tank  steamers.  This 
will  undoubtedly  be  changed  within  a short  time,  or 


places,  important  development  in  quartz-mining  has 
taken  place,  and  underground  w’ork  can  be  carried  on 
by  the  miners  throughout  the  entire  year. 

The  Yukon  River,  located  as  it  is  almost  wdthin  the 
arctic  circle,  freezes  over  during  the  winter,  and 
river  navigation  can  only  be  accomplished  during  the 
summer  and  fall,  but  the  interior  regions  are  reached 
by  railroad,  stage,  and  dog  team  from  southern  ports. 

During  a recent  cold  wave  that  sw’ept  over  the 


for  Juneau,  and  covering  all  ports  of  the  territory. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  development  had  been 
held  back  in  many  districts  by  lack  of  proper  law's 
relating  to  the  public  lands,  w’hich  had  put  a stop  to 
railroad  construction  and  industrial  upbuilding  in 
those  sections,  yet  the  total  value  of  the  exports  and 
imports  of  Alaska  for  the  twelve  months  reached  the 
remarkable  total  of  .$72,741,060,  which  was  twenty- 
seven  per  cent,  greater  than  that  for  the  best  previous 


as  soon  as  the  general  plans  for  Alaska’s  betterment 
are  fully  approved. 

With  her  unlimited  resources,  with  additions  to  the 
railroad  mileage  and  such  laws  governing  tlie  terri- 
tory as  apply,  to  other  sections  of  the  United  States, 
now  about  to  be  passed  for  the  development  of  the 
district,  the  future  of  the  country  seems  exceedingly 
bright,  and  there  is  every  reason  for  anticipating  a 
steady  growth  in  her  exports  and  imports. 


THE  NATION’S  TIMBER  ASSETS  IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

BY  GEORGE  S.  LONG 


IIE  first  job  of  the  earliest  white 
.settlers  of  America  was  to  clear 
away  the  forests,  to  get  the  land 
free  for  cultivation.  Trees  W'ere 
waste  product.  Vast  regions  were 
cleared  of  timber  by  fire  and  the 
ax.  As  late  as  the  year  1840 
forest  products  had  no  commercial 
value,  and  the  feeble  attempts  to 
make  of  wood  growth  in  any  form  a marketable  com- 
modity yielded  but  a meager  rew’ard  to  labor,  and 
nothing  for  the  raw'  material.  Nothing  was  so  cheap 
as  forest  growth,  no  building  material  so  available. 
The  more  that  could  be  used  for  fuel,  home  building, 
barns,  fences,  road-building,  and  structures  of  all 
kinds,  the  more  easily  and  cheaply  would  the  culti- 
vated field  supplant  the  forest. 

In  this  environment,  our  people  have  grown  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  wood  as  a building  material,  so 
that  to-day,  in  the  United  States,  the  use  of  wood 
for  fuel  and  building  material  is  nearly  ten  times 
greater  per  capita  than  in  any  other  civilized  coun- 
try. This  free  use  of  forest  growth,  still  a nation- 
wide practice,  is  largely  so  because  it  is  still  cheaper 
and  more  available  than  other  material.  Within  the 
past  twenty  years  iron  and  steel  have  virtually  sup- 
planted lumber  for  heavy  construction,  and  more 
recently  concrete  has  displaced  lumber  to  as  large  a 
degree  that  lumber  is  no  longer  indispensable. 

While  it  is  true  that  from  the  earlv  settlement  of 


our  country  until  about  1840  the  forests  on  both 
slopes  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Range  east  to 
the  Atlantic  w'ere  largely  w'asted  bv  the  ax  and  fire, 
to  make  room  for  home  and  field,  yet  since  1840.  but 
more  especially  since  the  Civil  War,  the  forests  have 
been  utilized  with  less  waste.  Including  all  that  has 
the  lands  for  farming,  and 
all  that  has  been  cut  for  lumber  and  other  uses,  there 
IS  still  .standing  and  untouched  more  forest  growth 
in  the  United  States  than  all  that  has  been  removed 
by  man  since  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

I he  latest  statistics  gathered  bv  the  federal  govern- 
ment, as  to  the  .stand  of  timber  ‘in  the  United  States 
I not  including  A 1 a i^T.'^’as  given  iDL.J  report  of  the 


billion  feet.  Of  this  total,  fifty-five  per  cent,  is  re- 
ported us  standing  in  the  stat(*s  of  \Vashington.  Ore- 
gon. California.  Idaho,  and  Montana.  In  the  three 
states  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California  there  is 


A typical  Washington  forest 


reported  to  be  1.318  billion  feet,  or  forty-six  per  cent, 
of  all  the  .standing  timber  in  the  United  States.  The 
Sierra  Nevada  Range  in  California  and  the  Cascade 
Mountains  in  Oregon  and  W’ashington  are  practi- 
cally one  continuous  range,  traversing  the  country 
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north  and  south,  distant  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  from 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  miles. 

Betw'cen  this  range  of  mountains  and  the  Pacific, 
from  the  Canadian  line  on  the  north,  and  as  far 
south  as  San  Francisco  in  California,  there  is  stand- 
ing to-day  forty  per  cent,  of  all  the  merchantable 
timber  in  the  United  States.  In  this  zone  of  tem- 
perate climate  and  abundant  moisture  the  forest 
growth  has  reached  its  highest  stage  for  size  of  the 
individual  tree  and  density  of  stand,  and  beyond 
doubt  it  surpasses  any  other  stand  of  timber  on  the 
globe  for  size,  quality,  density,  and  accessibility  to 
water  and  rail  transportation.  A half-dozen  or  more 
transcontinental  railways  traverse  this  belt  of  timber 
on  their  w'ay  to  the  sea,  and  numerous  and  com- 
modious harbors  afford  ample  facilities  for  vessel 
transportation. 

There  is  a notable  absence  of  hardw'ood  species  of 
timber  growth  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  with  this 
exception  the  forests  now  standing  in  this  region 
offer  in  quality,  as  well  as  quantity,  better  woods  for 
ordinary  building  purposes  than  have  heretofore  been 
used. 

The  most  distinct  type  is  the  famous  one  associated 
with  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  the  minds  of  all  lumber- 
men and  foresters,  the  famous  Douglas-fir  forest  of 
th»  rainy  region  between  the  Cascade  Mountains  and 
the  sea.  In  nearly  pure  stands,  or  mixed  with  cedar, 
hemlock,  and  Sitka  spruce,  the  Douglas  fir  here 
reaches  its  most  perfect  development,  and  this  most 
widely  u.seful  of  American  trees  frequently  attains  a 
height  of  200  feet,  a diameter  of  from  eight  to  twelve 
feet,  and  often  yields  more  than  100,000  feet  board 
measure  to  the  acre.  Its  frequent  companion,  W’estern 
hemlock,  is  scarcely  less  magnificent  in  size  or  less 
valuable. 

The  Douglas  fir  is  the  king  of  all  forest  trees.  Of 
the  entire  stand  of  forest  growth  in  the  United  States 
suitable  for  lumber,  twenty  per  eent.  is  Douglas  fir. 
standing  in  a compact  zone  easily  accessible  for  rad 
or  ocean  shipping.  No  tree  in  the  forest  yields  a 
product  adapted  to  as  varied  uses.  For  all  kinds  of 
structural  purposes  it  probably  has  no  e<]ual.  “"‘I 
easily  yields  diz<»S|  |itV'|(fnaf|h  faHd^-cliameter  which  can- 
not be  supplied  fronPanv  otnt^  wood. 
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TREE  PRESERVATION  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

BY  REGINALD  H.  THOMSON 


preservation  on  the  Pacific  combination  is  not  lookwl  upon  with  favor  by  en- 
ras  begun  in  1886  when  Mr.  gineers. 

Colman,  a Seattle  wharf-  Two  methods  of  preparation  and  treatment  are  in 
erected  a small  experimental  common  practice:  the  steaming,  vacuum,  and  pressure 

consisting  of  two  twenty-  process,  and  tlie  boiling  process,  w’hich  is  another 

di  retorts,  eighty  feet  in  name  for  the  open-tank  method  with  the  addition  of 

designed  for  the  treatment  a pressure  after  the  water  has  Ikhmi  lK>iled  out  of  the 

tig  with  creosote  oil.  'I'his  wood.  The  latest  and  most  nio<lern  plants  are  using 

, vas  constructed  according  to  the  steaming,  vacuum,  and  pressure  process  refined 

information  gathered  from  a series  of  articles  on  and  brought  down  to  date,  while  many  are  still  boil- 

woo<l  preservation,  which  appeared  at  alwiit  that 
time  in  The  North  American  Remew.  The  method 
consisted  of  w’hat  is  now  known  as  tlte  steaming, 
vacuum,  and  pressure  process. 

Plants  have  been  built  by  Western  railroads  in 
California  and  Oregon,  particularly  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  cross  ties.  Only  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
tlie  great  forest  states  of  the  Pacific  coast,  has  the 
industry  become  one  of  commercial  importance.  Be- 
sides one  or  two  railroad  plants,  there  are  seven  com- 
mercial plants  now  in  operation  in  the  Northwest, 
four  of  which  are  located  on  Puget  Sound  and  have 
a combined  capacity  of  about  SOO.OdO  board  feet  per 
day. 

it  is  quite  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the 
very  considerable  amount  of  experimental  work  which 
has  been  done.  Ix>th  by  the  various  treating  plants 
and  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Department  of  Forestry 
Service,  but  little  that  is  rwilly  new  has  been  ac- 
complished, except  in  the  refining  of  the  processes 
and  perfecting  the  methods  of  handling.  The  treat-  Timber  loaded  and  ready  for  treatment 

ing  cylinders  are  made  of  heavy  steel  plate  and  are 
usually  about  six  feet  in  diameter  and  from  sixty 

to  one  hundretl  and  thirty  feet  in  length.  The  ends  ing  their  timber.  The  boiling  process  is  more  simple 
are  fitted  with  doors  swung  on  hinges  or  suspended  in  its  operation  and  re<|uires  a plant  which  can  In? 
from  al>ove,  and  so  arranged  witli  holts  that  they  construcU'd  at  a somewhat  lower  initial  ex|)enditure. 

can  l>e  readily  smled.  The  timl)er  to  be  treab*d  is  It  can  l)e  veiy  successfully  used  with  some  classes  of 

so  loaded  by  cranes  or  derricks  on  .‘special  trucks  as  timber,  especially  if  first  water-seasoned,  but  this 

to  utilize  all  the  space  within  the  cylinders.  ])roces8  is  oinm  to  some  serious  objections.  The  pene- 

Creosote  oil  is  practically  the  only  preservative  tration  of  the  oil  in  fir  piles  when  treat<*d  in  this 

used  in  the  Northwest,  although  some  firms  are  treat-  way  is  liable  to  be  very  irregular,  vaiying  in  the  same 

ing  ties  with  a mixture  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  creo-  pile  sometimes  from  one-(|uarter  of  an  inch  on  one 

sote  oil  and  seventy-five  per  cent,  crude  oil.  This  side  to  two  and  one-half  inches  on  the  other.  Every 


pile  so  treated  has  to  be  bored  at  one  or  morcr-polnts 
to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the  oil,  and  in  common 
practice  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  must  be  returned 
for  retreatment  on  account  of  insufficient  penetration. 
This  is  caused  by  a striking  peculiarity  of  Western 
fir.  which,  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  to  some 
extent  when  air-seasoned,  becomes  what  is  known 
among  the  creosoting  fraternity  as  sun-baked,  the 
exposed  part  being  very  hard  and  almost  impervious 
to  the  oil. 

The  steaming,  vacuum,  and  pressure  process,  al- 
though requiring  a somewhat  more  elaborate  and 
expensive  plant,  overcomes  in  a great  measure  botli 
of  these  difficulties  and  proiluces  excellent  results  in 
a period  not  exceeding  twenty-four  hours.  Recent 
tests  made  at  the  Forestry  Experimental  Station  at 
the  University  of  Washington  showed  an  average 
depreciation  of  but  nine  [x^r  Cent,  in  steam-treatfxi 
ti miners,  which  after  two  months  recovered  almost 
their  original  strength. 

During  the  first  hours  the  steam  enters  the  pores 
of  the  c^d  wood  and  condenses,  and  later  again  evapo- 
rates when  the  wood  rises  to  the  surrounding  tem- 
perature, opening  the  pores  so  that  when  the  steam 
is  blown  off  the  timber  is  uniform  as  to  moisture  and 
well  heated  throughout.  UndoubttHlly  the  blowing 
off  of  the  8t(*am  also  has  a tendency  to  oi)en  the 
jiores.  ■ The  steaming  need  not  l>e  continued  longer 
than  to  heat  the  timber  through.  This  in  ties  re- 
quires from  three  to  four  hours  and  in  piling  from 
five  to  eigKt  hours,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
timber  and  tlie  jiressure  of  the  steam.  Having  been 
steamed,  the  drying  goes  on  uniformly  under  the 
vacuum,  which  is  the  real  seasoning  |)eriod  and  the 
most  refined  process  known  to  science.  Timber  treated 
by  this  method  is  found  to  contain  a very  uniform 
penetration  of  oil,  as  uniform,  jjerhaps.  as  could  be 
expected  in  any  wood  whose  grain  and  density  vary 
like  that  of  Douglas  fir.  It  is  very  seldom,  under  the 
equalizing  influence  of  this  process,  that  any  timber 
is  found  requiring  retri'atment.  This  fact,  together 
with  the  high  percentage  of  remaining  strength,  is 
certainly  quite  favorable  to  the  latter  process. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  PINES 

BY  T.  E.  RIPLEY 


HE  spirit  of  romance  can  work  with  and  the  lumbermen  of  Puget  Sound  liegan,  under  the  eight  feet  wide  and  as  long  as  the  dimensions  of  the 
other  implements  than  sword  and  pressure  of  necessity,  to  try  the  experiment  of  making  building  in  which  it  is  cut  will  permit.  These  veneers 

buckler.  The  battle-fields  of  com-  doors  of  this  impossible  fir,  restricting  their  activities  are  rapidly  and  scientifically  dried  in  a kiln,  and 

merce  ring  with  sturdy  blows  and  to  the  rapidly  building  new  cities  of  this  new  North-  upon  emerging  hot  and  dry  they  are  glued,  cross- 

hair-breadth  ’scaj>e8  and  marvelous  western  El  Dorado.  In  the  early  nineties  doors  were  wise  fashion,  ply  upon  ply.  making  what  is  known 

strokes  of  fortune.  During  the  last  being  shipped  out  from  the  Boston  district  to  Puget  to  the  initiated  as  a laminated  panel  one-half  of  an 

twenty  years  that  giant  of  the  Sound.  In  181)4,  somewhere  within  the  three  thou-  inch  in  thickness  and  in  sizes  to  suit  the  require- 

Northwestern  forest,  Washington  fir  sand  miles  which  separate  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  ments  of  any  user.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 

— or  Oregon  pine,  as  Southerners  the  last  car-load  of  pine  doors  on  its  way  from  the  vagaries  of  sawn  lumber  appreciate  a beautiful  piece 

called  it — has  fought  its  way  to  favor.  At  first  it  had  ITulxto  the  outer  circle  of  American  civili/.ation  passed  of  lumber  four  feet  vide  containing  no  blemish  and 

a very  uncertain  value.  Aithough  its  great  size  and  the  first  invading  car  of  fir  doors  rolling  from  the  free  from  the  usual  exasperating  habit  of  shrinking, 

wonderful  resistance  to  transverse  strain  marked  it  Western  camp  into  the  stronghold  of  the  enemy.  checking,  or  warping. 

in  the  eyes  of  the  pioneer  as  a future  supply  for  big  I'liere  are  indications  that  the  history  of  devasta-  This  new  process  of  manufacturing  lumber  is  only 

timbers  for  general  construction  work,  yet  for  join-  tion  in  the  pine  forests  in  the  East  is  not  to  lie  one  of  many  expedients  that  necessity  and  the  spirit 

cry,  in  which  surfaces  were  to  la*  exposed,  it  was  repeated  in  the  new  Northwest,  Perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  pioneer  have  forced  into  the  brain  of  builders 

thought  to  be  valueless.  Within  the  recollection  of  stride  in  this  direction  is  in  the  new  process  of  manu-  of  industry.  From  the  small  beginnings  of  a decade 

the  present  generation  of  lumWrmen  beautiful  wide  facturing  panels  for  doors  and  other  ^general  uses  ago  the  industry  of  making  doors  and  their  allied  and 
boards  showing  a wonderful  figure  of  grain,  all  in-  from  what  is  termed  rotary-cut  veneerr  In  sawMng  kindred  products  has  reached  proportions  which  are 

nocent  of  knots  or  other  defects,  were  sold  at  the  luml)er  the  saw  kerf,  represented  by  sawdust,  con-  nothing  short  of  stupendous  when  viewed  in  the 

price  of  common  luml>er.  all  Iwcause  tradition  decreed  stiDites  the  larger  and  heretofore  inevitable  item  of  light  of  the  handicap  of  time,  distance,  and  prejudice, 

that  it  could  not  be  drie<l  and  handled  without  split-  waste.  In  this  new  process  the  veneer  is  peeled,  ns  From  two  million  to  two  million  and  a half  doors 

ting  and  checking  and  otherwise  mi8l)ehaving  in  the  it  were,  from  the  round  log  in  a huge  lathe  capable  made  from  this  l)eautiful  lumber  find  their  way  an- 

kilns.  of  swinging  a log  nearly  six  feet  in  diameter.  nually  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  into  the  markets 

The  cork  pine  of  the  Eastern  states  disappeared  The  result  is  a wonderfully  figured  ribbon  of  lumber  of  the  Ea.stem  states. 


TACOMA  AS  A FINANCIAL  CENTER 

BY  A.  F.  ALBERTSON 


SN  the  December  of  1907.  Washing- 
ton state’s  bumper  wheat  crop  of 
that  year  halted  in  its  movement 
from  harvester  and  field  warehouse 
to  exporting  center,  and  from  ex- 
porting center  to  consuming  center, 
simultaneously  with  the  closing  of 
the  doors  of  the  Knickerbocker 
’I’rust  Company,  3.000  miles  away. 
The  Pacific  coast  never  saw'  a finer  example  of  finan- 
cial cause  and  efl'ect,  nor  such  a quick  one,  -Regard- 
less of  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  that  a panic  in 
Wall  Street  throttles  business,  drives  gold  into 
vaults  and  clearing-hotise  paper  into  circulation,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  1907  wdieat  crop  of  the  Pacific 
Nqrthwest  halted  dead  in  its  tracks,  and  for  ten 
days  remained  inert. 

It  so  hap])en8  that  a very  large  proportion  of  this 
Northwestern  wheat  crop  annually  moves  through  the 
port  of  'I'acoma.  Tacoma  banka  furnish  the  money 
that  suinct's  as  propelling  pow-er.  and  on  whether  the 
grain  movement  is  steady  and  normal  depimds  largely 
the  prosperity  of  the  city,  the  lumber  trade  being  tbe 
only  commercial  item  of  greater  potency.  There  came, 
in  the  December  of  1907,  therefore,  a real  test  of  Ta- 
coma’s financial  mettle.  .And  Tacoma  never  faltered. 
Df  their  own  initiative  and  from  their  own  resources, 
the  hanks  of  the  city  produced  the  gold  coin  that 
nnicwed  the  crop  movement  where  the  closing  ot  the 
Knickerbo<-ker  doors  hacU4^t  it — Jind  the  irop  moved 
put  to.  the.  last  sack  m vellewt  gramv^elning-housc 
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paper,  shattered  confidence,  and  general  apathy  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

I cite  this  incident,  not  in  any  thought  or  spirit 
of  bombast  or  bra^adocio  for  “ Our  Town,”  but  be- 
cause it  verv  strikingly  emphasizes  the  ability  of 
'I'acoma  to  rise  and  meet  a crisis  and  handle  the  same 
through  to  a satisfactory  conclusion.  This  situation 
was  met.  and  manv  others  have  been  met,  at  times 
and  under  conditions  of  wide-spread  depression  that 
wore  completelv  baffling  to  Tacoma’s  contemporaries. 
The  revival  of  the  grain  movement  w-as  the  big 
contributing  factor  that  kejit  financial  Tacoma 
normal,  or  practically  so,  the  business  decrease  for 
the  panic  period  being  onlv  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent., 
w’ith  w’hicii  the  decreases  in  competing  cities  become 
odious  by  comparison. 

Tacoma  is  not  by  an.y  means  what  may  be  called 
a banking  center,  and  makes  no  claim  as  such.  Her 
eight  banks,  at  the  last  call  of  the-  comptroller,  had 
deposits  aggregating  $19,7f»4,fi.')l .79.  with  paid-in  cap- 
ital totaling  $1 .82-').000.  ami  surplus  and  undivided 
profits  aggregating  .$1. 608.082.03.  For  a impulation 
of  90.000  these  figures  are  normal,  especiallv  for  the 
West,  wdio.se  savings  deposits  and  the  business  built 
up  around  savings  deposits  are  in  no  manner  com- 
parable to  Eastern  population  centers.  The  point  is 
this:  The  business  transacted  through  Tacoma  banka 
and  reflected  by  Tacoma  banking  figures  is  a real  and 
1)0710  fifJe  business,  repre.sentcd  almost  entirely  by 
industry  and  export  commerce.  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  since  November,  1912, 
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the  port  of  Tacoma  has  climbed  into  the  leadership 
of  the  Puget  Sound  customs  district,  wdiich  is  made 
up  of  eighteen  sub-ports.  Where  Tacoma’s  imports 
and  exports  in  1906  totaled  $21,292,731  as  compared 
with  a total  of  $31,360,111  for  the  leading  sub-port  of 
the  district.  Tacoma  imports  and  exports  for  1912 
totaled  .$47,374,888  as  compared  with  a total  of  $4.').- 
.’)91..'577  for  Tacoma’s  nearest  competitor  during  the 
same  period  of  time.  These  figures  do  their  ow’n 
talking. 

Unfortunately  the  extension  of  commerce  has 
worked  one  large  disadvantage  against  Tacoma  and 
a consequent  advantage  to  some  of  her  contemporaries. 
I refer  particularly  to  the  location,  by  Eastern  manu- 
facturers and  jobbers,  of  Western  branch  distributing 
houses,  each  one  of  which  is  extended  a considerable 
line  of  credit  and  bank  account.  The  explanation 
for  the  comparatively  small  number  of  such  houses 
in  Tacoma  and  the  comparatively  large  number  in  one 
or  tw'o  other  Pacific  Northwest  cities  rests  in  the 
fict  that  until  three  years  ago  'I'acoma  suffered  sadly 
at  the  hands  of  the  carriers  in  the  matter  of  I'qualized 
distributive  rates.  'I’liis  discrepancy  has  now  been 
entirely  wiped  out  and  the  result  is  that  branch 
houses  and  industrial  plants  are  seeking  location, 
finding  here  all  the  advantages  that  they  find  else- 
where and  added  advantages  not  elsewhere  ex- 
•i.^^ting.  important  among  these  being  the  larger 
population  tributary  to  'Tacoma,  over  the  same  mile- 
age. than  is  tributarv  .to. any,  other  Pacific  Northwest 
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THE  VALUE  OF  WOODEN  PAVING-BLOCKS 

BY  JOHN  T.  MURRAY 


iloinand  for  good  roads  is  beard 
over  the  world  to-day.  Even 
•lent  China  is  awakening  to  the 
•d  of  better  transportation.  In 
■ own  land  we  are  apt  to  think 
the  good-roads  problem  as  ap- 
iling  chielly  to  the  farmer,  who 
nts  to  move  his  crops,  and  to  the 
«i.tomohili8t,  who  wants  to  luive 
fun.  But  the  need  of  good  roads  is  far  greater  tlian 
that.  It  enters  into  tlie  life  of  every  living  being. 
Even  in  the  cities,  whose  hard,  smooth  streets  we  are 
apt  to  take  for  granted,  there  is  abundant  room  for 
improvement  in  pavement.  What  is  chiefly  needed  is 
a pavement  tliat  shall  be  durable  and  give  a good  foot- 
liold  to  traffic,  and  be  as  nearly  noiseless  as  possible. 

The  United  States  government,  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service,  undertook,  in 
lf)07,  an  investigation  of  wood-paving  in  the  United 
States,  and  as  a result  published  Government  Circular 
No.  141.  which  can  be  obtained  by  addre.ssing  the 
department  at  Washington,  In  this  investigation  the 
authorities  in  charge  listed  pavement  qualities  as 
follows,  giving  each  quality  its  percentage  of  the  de- 
nired  one  hundred  per  cent.  Tlie  qualities  considered 
were  cheapness  (first  cost),  durability,  ease  of 
inaintenanee,  ease  of  cleaning,  low  traction  resistance, 
freedom  from  slipperiness,  favorableness  to  travel,  ac- 
ceptability, and  sanitary  quality. 

Beside  each  quality  ia  shown  the  percentage  reached 
by  the  creosoted  wood  block.  The  total  is  80  per 
<-ent.  The  other  forma  of  pavement  considered,  with 
their  total  percentages,  were,  asphalt  (block),  70,5; 
asphalt  (sheet),  70.0;  brick,  74..'>;  sandstone,  73.5; 
granite.  71.0;  macadam.  55.0.  A foot-note  reads: 
“ Favorableness  to  travel  is  dependent  chiefly  upon 
smoothness  and  freedom  from  dust  and  mud;  secon- 
darily upon  the  qualities  comprising  ‘ acceptability.’ 
.•\cceptability  includes  noise,  reflection  of  light,  radia- 
tion of  lieaL  non-emission  of  unpleasant  odors,  etc.” 

There  are  only  three  forms  of  pavement  at  present 
used  that  are  competitors  for  the  heavily  trafficked, 
clo-sely  congested  business  streets  of  the  cities — brick, 
granite  blcK-ks,  and  wooden  blocks.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  other  forms  will  not  stand  the 
wear,  just  as  it  is  admitted  that,  for  residence  dis- 


tricts subject  to  automobile  and  light  delivery-wagon 
travel,  monolithic  pavement  best  serves  the  purpose 
because  it  meets  the  requirement  and  is  cheaper  than 
many  others. 

Preservation  by  creosote  followed  a demand  for 
some  treatment  of  the  wood  that  would  preserve  it 
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from  decay;  also  fill  the  pores  of  the  wood  to  prevent 
absorption  of  fluids  resulting  in  the  elimination  of 
expansion,  increase  of  resistance  to  wear,  maintenance 
of  sanitary  value.  Impregnation  of  creosote  has  been 
found  to  accomplish  these  ends;  thus  the  treated 


wooden  block  is  entirely  different  from  the  untreated 
wooden  block,  and  the  two  should  not  be  confused. 

The  generally  used  processes  of  impregnation  are 
the  vacuum-pressure  method  and  the  boiling  process. 
In  the  latter  process  a cylinder  about  six  feet  in 
diameter  and  one  hundred  feet  long  lying  in  a hori- 
zontal position  is  filled  with  blocks.  They  are  run  in 
at  one  end  in  cars  constructed  for  the  purpose.  The 
end  is  then  sealed.  The  creosote  is  turned  into  the 
cylinder,  and  the  moisture  in  the  blocks  passes  up  into 
a condenser.  When  the  proper  amount  of  moisture 
has  been  removed,  all  outlet  valves  are  closed  and 
air-pressure  turned  into  the  cylinder;  This  forces  the 
creosote  into  the  ])ore8  of  the  wood.  In  this  way 
complete  impregnation  is  possible.  From  sixteen  to 
twenty-two  i)ounJs  of  oil  per  cubic  foot  of  wood  are 
absorbed,  depending  on  specifications.  The  vacuum- 
pressure  process  produces  practically  the  same  results, 
differing  chiefly  in  that  the  moisture  is  removed  from 
the  block  by  contact  of  live  steam  instead  of  by  boil- 
ing in  oil.  The  kind  of  wood  determines  the  best 
method  to  use  in  a given  case. 

Decay  of  wood  is  caused  chiefly  by  the  absorption 
of  moisture.  With  the  pores  entirely  filled  with 
creosote  there  is  no.  room  or  chance  for  absorption  of 
other  fluids;  hence  the  elimination  of  decay.  Expan- 
sion is  the  result  of  swelling  caused  by  absorption  of 
moisture.  With  the  possibility  of  further  absorption 
cliniinat<‘d,  the  danger  of  expansion  is  overcome.  Un- 
questioned experiments  have  proven  that  dry  wood 
has  greater  strength  and  wearing  qualities  than  green 
or  wet  wood.  The  creosote,  by  preserving  the  wood  in 
a dry  state  and  prohibiting  moisture  absorption,  in- 
creases its  resistance  to  wear. 

It  is  a fact  that  creoline  or  creosote  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  antiseptics  known.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand, therefore,  the  wonderful  sanitary  qualities  of 
the  wooden  block  when  treated. 

Probably  the  elimination  of  the  noise  incident  to 
street  traffic  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to  health 
afforded  by  wooden  pavement.  The  East  has  led  the 
West  in  the  adoption  of  the  wood-block  paving;  but 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  West  is  closely  fol- 
lowing. By  the  term  “ West  ” is  not  meant  tlie 
Middle  West,  but  that  country  which  slopes  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


THE  LAND  AND  THE 
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IMMIGRANT 


§IIE  great  majority  of  the  one 
^million  immigrants  who  come  to 
t^tlie  United  States  each  year  are 
^farmers;  but,  knowing  the  hard- 
J ships  of  farm  life  at  home,  they 
y seek  to  escape  them  in  the  land  of 
j promi.se  and  flock  to  the  cities. 

One  of  the  phases  of  the  immi- 
"^gration  proldem,  then,  is  to  pro- 
vide some  means  of  distributing  these  farmers  and 
laborers  of  alien  races  in  the  farming  districts,  where 
they  are  so  badly  needed.  For  the  most  part,  the 
alien  comes  with  little  more  than  money  enough  to 
admit  him  to  this  country,  and  his  restricted  means 
is  another  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  remains  in  the 
city.  This  constitutes  a double  economic  loss;  for 
these  new-comers,  most  of  them  unskilled  in  the  trades, 
add  to  the  urban  congestion  without  contributing 
anything,  generally  speaking,  to  the  already  disturbed 
balance  between  production  and  consumption.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  only  increasing  the  consump- 
tion, when,  to  lx*  of  the  greatest  economic  value,  they 
.should  be  on  the  land,  increasing  its  production, 
liloreover,  thousands  of  our  best  native  American 
farmers  have  been  lured  to  the  Canadian  North- 
west. 

We  have,  therefore,  a constantly  increasing  con- 
suming, and  a relatively  decreasing  producing,  popu- 
lation. which  must  inevitably  occasion  and  sustain, 
uidess  corrected,  the  .steadily  increasing  prices  of  food 
(ommodities.  It  now  becomes  of  vital  importance  to 
the  interests  of  the  peojde  as  a whole  that  those 
immigrants  who  would  attain  prosperity  much 
quicker  and  with  less  expense  to  the  body  politic,  as 
fanners,  should  have  the  opportunitv  made  for  tliem 
whereby  they  could  go  to  the  soil. 

'I  he  transportation  companies,  serving  their  own  in- 
terests, of  course,  and  the  government  in  its  capacity 
of  conserving  the  best  interests  of  all  the  people,  are 
the  two  factor.s  most  vitally  concerned  in  the  immi- 
grant who  is  going  onto  the  soil.  The  steamship  trans- 
portation company  which  carries  him  across  the  ocean 
has  a selfish  financial  interest;  and  the  railroad  which 
carries  him  from  the  i)ort  of  entry  to  the  interior  has 
no  very  different  purpose  to  serve;  but  the  railroad 
which  transports  him  to  his  final  destination  on  a 
farm,  either  as  a homesteader,  ptirchaser,  or  laborer, 
stands  in  quite  .a  different  relation — for.  as  the  farmer 
prospers,  tlie  railroad’s  tonnage  increases;  and  as  his 
numhers  grow,  its  jirosperity  is  assured. 

What,  to-day.  ijr'TTl^  government  ^ 
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that  he  may  come  to  this  country  under  certain  con- 
ditions? Nothing.  Contrast,  then,  the  lack  of  method 
of  the  United  States  with  the  liberal  policy  of  the 
Canadian  government,  upon  which  it  is  needless  to 
expatiate.  Canada  has  her  agents  and  emissaries 
in  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  her  paternal  propa- 
ganda is  pretty  well  understood  by  this  time. 

With  a common  interest  of  railroad  and  government 
in  the  immigrant,  there  should  be  devised  some  way 
by  which  they  could  make  common  cause,  of  his  suc- 
cessful establishment  on  the  soil,  even  though  it  be 
not  done  by  direct  aid.  such  as  is  accorded  by  Canada. 

The  railroads,  in  view  of  their  direct  financial  in- 
terest (through  increased  tonnage)  in  the  establish- 
ment and  growth  of  profluction  along  their  lines,  are 
the  dominant  factors  in  the  a|>bui1ding  of  the  newer 
sections,  of  the  United  States;  and  those  lines  which 
have  pioneered  in  the  Far  West,  through  immense 
sections  of  wild  land,  have  been  the  history-makers 
of  that  region,  and  of  that  great  body  of  good,  sub- 
stantial, and  loyal  citizens  who  were  themselves  aliens, 
or  are  of  foreign-born  parentage.  It  is  a fact  that 
the  immigrant  who  comes  here  to  reside,  and  who 
goes  out  onto  the  land,  more  rapidly  assimilates 
American  ways  and  ri.ses  to  American  standards; 
and  if  he  does  not  himself  become  thoroughly  Amer- 
icanized, the  second  generation,  as  a rule,  is  as  native 
and  to  the  manner  born  as  the  descendants  of  the 
Pilgrim  fathers. 

Immigration  statistics  in  this  country  date  from 
about  1S20.  and.  with  few  exceptions,  each  year  shows 
increased  congestion  of  new’-comers  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  chielly  in  the  cities. 

Let  us  look  for  a moment  at  the  stages  of  develop- 
ment in  the  gradually  expanding  Northwest — meaning 
the  western  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  prairies, 
plains,  and  mountain  plateaus  beyond.  In  1850  there 
was  practically  no  agriculture  west  of  Illinois.  Iowa, 
and  Minnesota.  In  those  states  there  w’ere.  then, 
all  told.  6.914,761  acres  of  improved  land,  settled 
upon  mostly  by  native-born  Americans  from  the 
more  eaat<erly  states,  with  a scattering  contingent  of 
immigrant  population  from  the  northwestern  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  In  IflflO.  these  same  states,  with  the 
Dakotas  added,  contained  108.216.831  acres  of  eulti- 
vated  land,  with  a very  materially  increased'  ratio  of 
foreign-horn  population — also  from  the  farming  coun- 
tries of  northwestern  Europe.  Wn.shington.  Oregon,  and 
Idaho  had  also  swung  into  the  agricultural  column, 
adding  appreciably  to  the  improved  acreage,  with  a 
poi)ulation  made  up  largely  of  native  Americans. 

Since  1900,  the  Northwest  has  seen  ^lontana  with 
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a new  farming  area  of  immeasurable  fertility  annexed 
to  its  productive  soils.  Up  to  that  year,  no  one  had’ 
seriously  thought  of  Montana  as  a general  grain- 
raising territory,  nor  had  any  one  ever  linked  it  to 
the  chain  of  agricultural  states.  Some  of  the  valleys 
in  the  southern  and  central  parts  of  the  state,  and 
one  in  the  extreme  western  part,  have  attained  a repu- 
tation for  quality  and  quantity  of  crop  yields;  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  valleys  and  plains  of  the 
Treasure  State  were  occupied  by  range  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  the  acreage  outside  of  government  land 
was  held  by  the  owners  of  these  immense  herds.  The 
mountains  were  prolific  in  mineral  produce,  but  the 
valleys  had  not  as  yet  proclaimed  the  wonderful 
wealth  of  their  soils.  Reports  show  that  the  rate  of 
increase  in  1910,  including  Montana’s  unfolding 
grain-producing  empire,  for  the  first  ten  years  of  this 
century,  had  more  than  doubled  the  total  for  the  fifty 
years  closing  with  1900.  The  settlers  of  this  North- 
west, mostly  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes,  and  a few 
Germans,  were  all  first-class  farmers  and  are  now  first- 
class  citizens. 

But  now  that  Scandinavian  and  German  immigra- 
tion is  falling  off,  the  Northwest  must  look  to  other 
nations  of  Europe  for  its  settlement.  Italians,  Bul- 
garians, Greeks,  and  other  peoples  from  southeastern 
Europe  constitute  the  larger  part  of  immigration  to 
this  country,  now;  and  to  make  good  Americans  of 
these  people  promises  to  be  a harder  and  longer  task 
than  it  has  been  with  the  men  and  women  of  the 
north. 

The  distribution  of  immigrants  according  to  their 
adaptabilities  and  capabilities  is  as  important  among 
the  farming  class  as  among  those  who  incline  to  the 
arts  and  trades.  And  it  is  the  one  avenue  in  which 
every  railroad  immigration  propaganda  should  exert 
itself  to  the  utmost;  for.  obviously,  if  those  people 
coming,  say.  from  a fruit-growing. country,  are  directed 
toward  lands  in  a district  exceptionally  favorable  to 
fruit  culture,  they  will  at  once  turn  to  account  their 
previously  acquired  knowledge  and  prolmbly  inherited 
instincts,  assuring  their  success  from  the  outset.  Simi- 
larly, with  all  branches  of  farming;  as.  again,  for 
example,  in  the  St.  Jo  valley  of  north.  Idaho,  and  we.st 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  in  Washington,  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  are  favorable  to  celery-growing,  to 
the  wholesale  production  of  bulbs,  dairying,  and,  in 
fact,  to  all  those  specialties  which  have  made  Hol- 
land rich  and  famous.  Should  we  not.  therefore,  make 
an  effort  to  procure  Dutch  settlers  for  those  localities, 
and  so  on.  plaeJTj.^^■jtllj?|-Repn^J8.-.^^d^ere  they  will  prosper 
best  and  be  11:11)7* h'S^"  in 
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THE  BOOK  OF  THE  WEEK 

Mr.  Robert  Herrick’s  “ One  Woman’s  Life  ” 

BY  F.  M.  COLBY 


ON  this  excellent  survey  of  a young 
American  woman’s  social  career 
Mr.  Herrick  shows  much  patience 
and  self-control.  Not  once  does  he 
liy  out  at  the  flimsy  class  distinction 
of  American  polite  society.  Not 
once  even  docs  he  genuinely  laugh 
at  them.  He  is  always  impersonal 
and  very  serious  and  will  often 
refer  to  the  little  social  motor  engines  that  keep 
his  characters  buzzing  as  their  “souls.”  He  is  satis- 
fied when  he  has  made  them  lifelike  and  he  has  cer- 
tainly done  that.  They  seem  as  much  alive  as  most 
|)eople  that  we  meet.  That  is  a good  deal  to  say  of 
a novel,  but  it  is  not  enough,  for  the  characters  in  a 
novel  ought  to  be  more  alive  than  the  people  we  meet. 
Otherwise  we  may  as  w'ell  go  on  meeting  people  and 
not  read  the  book.  Observation  has  in  Mr.  Herrick’s 
case  absorbed  energies  that  might  perhaps  have  been 
better  directed  to  personal  thought  and  expression. 
That  is  why  the  terms  “ thorough  ” and  “ workman- 
like ” are  so  often  applied  to  him  instead  of  more 
endearing  epithets. 

His  central  character  in  this  book  reminds  us  a 
little  of  Mrs.  Wharton’s  Lily  Bart  and  Judge  Grant’s 
Selma  White  and  the  heroine  of  The  Breadioinnera 
and  of  many  actual  people  we  have  met.  She  is 
thoroughly  authentic,  this  Milly  Ridge.  She  is  the 
American  girl  of  natural  wit  and  charm  with-  an 
innate  capacity  for  social  ascension.  Though  brought 
up  with  the  wrong  kind  of  people,  she  had  an  in- 
fallible scent  for  the  right  kind  and  very  promptly 
took  their  trail.  As  a child  she  knew  that  her  pursed- 
up,  provincial  grandmother  and  her  ordinary  little 
father  were  very  plain  people  indeed.  Nobody  taught 
her  that  “ nice’  people  ” did  not  have  green  ingrain 
carpets  on  the  “ parlor  ” floor  or  red  cotton  table- 
cloths to  save  the  cost  of  washing  the  linen  ones. 
She  had  always  known  it.  At  sixtwn,  after  moving 
from  one  shabby  little  home  to  another,  she  found 
herself  with  her' family  in  a dingy  house  on  the  West 
Side  otf  Chicago.  She* called  it  a “nasty,  cheap,  iigly 
little  box,”  though  it  was  better  than  any  of  her  past 
dwelling-places.  She  hated  her  room,  with  its  “ pink 
paper  and  robin’s-egg-blue  paint”: 

“ But  how  did  Milly  Ridge  at  sixteen  perceive  all 
this?  What  gave  her  the  sense  of  social  distinctions 
— of  place  and  conditions — at  her  ago,  with*  her 
limited,  even  if  much-traveled  experience  of  American 
cities?  To  read  this  mystery  will  be  to  understand 
Milly  Ridge — and  something  of  America  as  well.” 

This-  is  a little  too  portentous.  Mr.  Herrick  some- 
times is.  There  is  no  mystery  about  his  heroine’s 
intellectual  feat.  A fairly  clever  child  picks  up  this 
knowledge  in  a thousand  ways  without  guidance  and 
under  disadvantages — ^all  the  more  quickly  because 
he  merely  feels  and  does  not  reason  about  it.  Many 
a child’s  mind,  if  we  could  get  at  it,  would  be  found 
within  its  compass  to  be  a quite  accurate  little  social 
register.  These  things  are  not  subtle  or  recondite, 
as  they  seem  to  an  American  novelist  pondering  them 
item  by  item  in  his  middle  age.  The  gentilities  are 
very  noisy  in  this  land  of  social  opportunity,  and, 
considering  the  short  distance  from  the  bottom  of  our 
best  society  to  the  top,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we 
should  marvel  most  at  the  rapidity  of  an  ascent  or 
at  its  slowness.  As  to  the  mere  knowledge  of  who’s 
who,  and  what’s  what,  and  the  right  part  of  town,  and 
the  right  thing  in  table  linen,  it  would  be  hard.  I 
should  think,  to  keep  the  bright  daughters  of  our 
trolley-car  conductors  from  mastering  it  almost  too 
soon'.  And  Milly  Ridge  was  the  granddaughter  of  a 
judge  in  Euston.  Pennsylvania — quite  a Vere  de  Vere, 
one  might  say,  as  social  standards  go. 

Milly  “ unerringly  reached  her  hands  to  the  best 
— ^that  is  to  say,  to  the  ‘ nice  ’ people.”  Not  tliat 
she  was  a snob.  On  the  contrary,  “she  was  as  kind 
to  the  colored  choreman  as  to  the  minister's  wife, 
smiling  and  good-humored  with  everj'  one.  But  she 
had  a keen  sense  of  differences.”  Milly  banished  the 
green  ingrain  carpet  to  the  back  room,  pushed  the 
battered  but  respectable  mahogany  pieces  to  the  front, 
piloted  the  family  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
thd  proper  one  socially  in  that  iieigl»lx*rhood.  and  was 
soon  not  only  meeting  the  “nice  people,”  but  aspiring 
to  the  still  nicer  who  were  beyond.  Intpressed  by  the 
“culture”  that  she  found,  she  determined  to  “finish 
herself  ” at  the  Ashland  Institute.  Here,  after  wring- 
ing from  her  father  the  money  for  tuition,  she  studied 
“‘literature’  (with  a handbook),  ‘art’  (with  a 
handbook),  ‘science’  (handbook).  ‘mental  and 
moral  philosophy’  (lectures),  and  French  (La  tulipe 
nr, ire).  . . . Tjearning  |)assc(i  over  Milly  like  a sum- 
mer sea  over  a ahiniiig  sand-bar.  and  left  no  trace, 
none  whatever.  It  was  the  same  way  with  music. 
Milly  could  sing  church  hymns  in  a pleasant  voice 
and  thump  a litth-  heavily  on  the  piano  after  learn- 
ing her  piiH-e.  . . . Slie  used  to  say  aftcTward:  ‘I 
have  no  gifts:  I was  never  clever  with  books.  I like 
life,  people.'  ” 

All  this  was  twmity-tive  years  ago,  Indore  women's 
edueation  had  become  the  mighty  thing  it  is  now. 
Milly.  said  Mr.  lli-rrick.  had  never  heard  of  “sex 
hygiene.”  She  learned  at  school  and  church  and 
from  the  jioetry  and  plays  of  that  remok-  [lerioil  that 
Woman’s  mission  was  mysk-rions  and  divine.  She  was 
to  be  a “good  influence,”  especially  in  the  life  of  some 


one  man.  She  was  a nobler,  purer  being  than  man 
•and  her  true  function  was  to  “•  make  Homes  for 
Heroes.”  This  view  of  woman’s  ideal  purpose  had, 
according  to  Mr.  Herrick,  “ come"  down  from  the  dark- 
ness of  the  Middle  Ages — that  smelly  and  lienighted 
period — had  inflamed  all  romance  and  was  now 
spreading  its  last  miasmatic  touch  over  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth-cmiturj'  period.” 

But  why  continue  the  profitless  work  of  belaboring 
the  Middle  Ages?  Reasonable  people  do  not  believe 
that  the  Middle  Ages  were  especially  dark.  That  is 
a figure  of  speech  caught  from  our  little  Protestant 
school  histories  of  forty  years  ago.  And  as  to  that 
bad  medieval  odor,  who  knows  that  after  another 
seven  centuries  or  so  the  very  freshest  of  us  will 
not  smell  as  bad  as  the  Middle  Ages?  There  is  a 
singular  lack  of  time-sense  in  this  passage.  And 
after  describing  the  lady-like  curriculum  of  this  Chi- 
cago “ finishing  school  ” twenty-live  years  ago,  Mr. 
Herrick  says,  “ And  this  w-as  what  they  called  Educa- 
tion in  tliose  days.”  But  it  is  also  called  education 
in  the  year  1913,  and  a large  proportion  of  the  young 
daughters  of  the  well-to-do  are  at  this  moment  re- 
ceiving it, 

MiUy’s  social  transmigration  from  the  best  people 
of  the  West  Side  to  the  best  people  of  the  North  Side, 
from  the  Presbyterian  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  from* 
picnics  to  dinners  and  evening  parties,  and  from 
“ buggy  rides  ” w-ith  a nondescript  male  to  an  en- 
gagement witli  a millionaire  of  g(K>d  Boston  family, 
takes  place  w’itiiin  tlie  next  few'  years.  She  won  a 
social  triumph  and  newspaper  fame  by  an  afternoon 
tea  at  which  the  flower  of  the  Chicago  nobility  were 
present,  including  Mrs.  Bernard  Bowman,  the  “ leader 
of  our  most  exclusive  circle,”  wdio,  to  be  sure,  had 
once  been  “ saleslady  in  a State  Street  store,”  but, 
says  Mr.  Herrick,  “ in  Chicago  in  those  days  one 
never  laid  the  start  up  against  any  assured  achieve- 
ment.” It  was  a time  when  “ social  gifts  ” were 
recognized  by  discerning  patrons  from  .above  and 
when  social  climlK^rs  lent  a hand  to  one  another.  Yet 
when  Milly  broke  her  engagement  with  her  million- 
aire she  slipped  back  a rung  or  two,  and  she  sank 
still  lower  when  she  became  a society  reporter  for  a 
newspaper.  Then  to  the  disappointment  of  her  fam- 
ily and  friends  she  married  a poor  painter  and  went 
to  housekeeping  on  thirty  dollars  a week. 

She  looked  for  an  inspiring.  “ artistic  and  bo- 
hemian ” life,  but  it  was  not  to  be  found  in  Chicago. 
She  hoped  to  foster  her  husliand’s  creative  work,  but 
it  seemed  that  he  was-  not  doing  any.  She  needed 
more  money  and  that  meant  more  work  and  of  a 
kind  that  was  not  creative.  She  was,  as  Mr.  Herrick 
insists,  only  an  old-fashioned  woman.  She  had  in 
large  measure  the  thing  demanded  so  volubly  by  the 
foes  of  feminism — namely,  charm.  She  might  well 
have  been  the  old-fashioned  divinity  of  husband  and 
home,  but  the  husband  was  busy  and  the  home  was 
a four- room  apartment.  Manifestly  there  was  not 
enough  for  a divinity  to  do.  She  loved  her  husband, 
but  loving  a husband  does  not  take  up  all  one’s  time. 
It  was  not  a complete  occupation  even  for  a mind  that 
had  been  trained  at  the  -Ashland  Institute. 

If  Ibsen  from  this  moment  could  have  taken  her 
in  charge  there  would  have  lM>on,  after  a few  moral 
•squ innings,  a suicide,  and  perhaps  that  would  have 
been  as  well.  Not  that  Milly  was  a Hedda  Gabler. 
On  the  contrary,  she  was  kind-hearted  and  loyal. 
But,  like  Hedda.’  she  had  no  capacity  for  growth,  but 
only  for  restless  movement.  Ibsen  would  assuredly 
have  killed  her  in  the  fifth  act  before  a perfectly  dry- 
eyed audience  by  whom  it  would  have  been  distinct- 
ly understood  that  her  soul  hod  “ gone  to  the  button- 
molder.”  Mrs.  Wharton  would  have  removed  her, 
ap  she  did  Lily  Bart,  by  a discreetly  ambiguous  death 
from  a headache  powder — painless  to  readers  and 
victims  alike.  Thomas  Hardy  would  also  have  killed 
her,  but  in  his  hands  she  surely  would  have  haunted 
ua  Mr.  Herrick  has  chosen  to  let  her  live  and  even 
to  find  her  happiness.  That,  of  course,  is  nearer  to 
the  actual,  for  the  Millys  are  plentiful  in  this  w'orld 
and  it  is  notoriously  hard  to  kill  them.  Nevertheless, 
I should  have  been  pleased  if  he  had  hanged  her. 

Instead  of  that  it  is  Jack  the  painter  husband  who 
is  taken  off.  When  a marriage  begins  virtuously  in 
an  early  chapter,  it  must,  of  course,  be  somehow 
broken  up.  Otherwise  the  moflern  novel  would  be 
shirking  one  of  the  “ vital  problems  ” of  the  day. 
There  comes  a turn  in  their  aJTairs  and  they  go  to 
Paris,  where  Jack  studies  painting  and  develops  a 
talent"  which  is  first  brought  out  through  the  inspira- 
tion of  a Russian  Baroness  whose  portrait  he  paints. 
For  Jack  it  is  either  art  and  the.  Baroness  or  Milly 
and  money-getting.  Milly  felt  the  power  of  the  por- 
trait and  was  hurt. 

“ In  this  completed  creation  she  no  more  existed 
than  the  fly  which  resbnl  for  a moment  upon  the 
paintinl  canvas.  His  creation  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with.  her.  . . . Her*  huslmnd  had  a new  mistress 
— not  nec«-ssarily  the  Russian  woman,  for  that  idea 
had  not  yet  come  to  her — but  his  art.  And  he  might 
follow  this  mistress  whither,  she  l)eckoncd — to  pov- 
erty. defeat,  or  victorv — unmindful  of  her  and  her 
child.  forg<‘tting  them  like  idle  memories  in  tlie  pur- 
suit of  liis  blind  purpose.  It  was  a foive  inimiral 
to  her  and  to  all  oiderly  living.” 

Jack  subdued  his  fierce  artistic  c'gotisin,  sur- 


rendered his  “life  purpose.”  and  went  bock  to  New 
York  with  his  wife  and  child  to  draw  illustrations 
for  foolish  popular  novels  and  to  become  art  editor 
of  Bunker’s  Magazine.  The  c<litor  and  proprietor  of 
Bunker's  are  ingeniously  pieced  together  out  of  the 
facts  and  rumors  of  New'  York  “literary  shop”  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years.  It  was  owned  by  a rich  young 
man  and  its  responsible  editor  came  from  the  West, 
It  was  a magazine  of  “uplift”  and  “each  month  it 
discussed  confidentially  with  ‘ our  readers  ’ the  glori- 
ous success  of  the  previous  issue  and  the  astonishing 
triumphs  in  the  way  of  amusement  and  instruction 
to  be  expected  in  the  future.” 

Bunkos  quenches  the  artistic  flame  in  Jack,  but 
now  and  then  it  smolders  and  he  propo.scs  to  Milly 
to  “leave  all  this”  and  try  and  really  paint.  But 
Milly  is  more  “ practical  ” and  the  income  from 
Biinkei^s  is  indispensable.  Jack  overworks,  catches 
the  grippe,  and  dies.  Such  were  the  rewards  of 
virtue.  With  the  Baroness  and  art,  or  perhaps  even 
with  art  alone,  the  best  that  was  in  him  might  have 
flowered. 

In  this  matter  of  mismated  artist  souls  I for  one 
am  growing  callous.  So  many  of  them  have  been 
wrecked  in  new  plays  and  new ’novels  any  time  these 
tw'enty  years.  On  the  stage  and  in  books  some  woman 
is*  always  preventing  a man  from  being  a genius.  One 
must  fall  hack  on  a little  philosophy  amid  this 
wreckage  of  artist  souls  or  he  w'ill  l)e  quite  unmanned 
by  the  spectacle.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  not  so 
sad  as  the  a»jthor  would  have  it.  He  seldom  really 
shows  that  the  soul  was  w’orth  the  saving.  He  tells 
you  it  was  a fine  one,  but  he  gives  no  sign.  He  tells 
you  it  was  a woman,  or  the  lock  of  one  that  spoiled 
it.  Had  it  not  lieen  for  a woman,  or  the  lack  of  one, 
the  soul  would  have  most  beautifully  blossomed  out 
in  a picture  or  a poem  or  a fine,  full  life.  But  out 
of  a hundred  writers  w'ho  tell  you  so  there  is  hardly 
one  that  makes  it  credible.  There  is  hardly  one, 
indeed,  who  can  make  his  artist  mannikin  even  seem 
a man.  All  that  we  learn  is  that  the  “ best  there  was 
in  him  ” could  not  get  out.  We  are  by  no  means"  sure 
that  if  it  did  get  out  we  should  know  the  difference. 
Indeed,  from  the  glimpses  w-e  get  of  the  creature’s 
soul  we  had  almost  as  lief  see  a woman  wreck  it. 
Besides,  there  have  always  been  good  reasons  why 
an  artist’s  best  should  not  be  done.  In  Rome  it  was 
poverty.  “ He  that  fears  for  bread  and  board  shall 
never  behold  the  chariots  of  the  gods  or  their  faces,” 
Nowadays  it.  is  u’oman.  He  who  marries,  tlie  wrong 
wife  or  does  not  elope  with  another’s  in  time  shall 
not  see  the  chariots  of  the  gods  or  their  faces.  We 
may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  if  we  are  no  longer  moved 
by  a tragic  incident  two  thousand  years  old.  irre- 
spective of  the  person  to  whom  it  happens.  All  of 
which  is  by  way  of  apology  for  not  mourning  the 
death-  of  .Tack,  Mr.  Herrick  having  failed  to  convince 
us  that  Jack  in  any  individual  and  essential  sense 
had  ever  lived  at  all.  Jack  was  a mere  symbol  of 
the  artist  soul  that  died  of  the  wrong  petticoat. 

After  Jack’s  death  Milly  fell  in  with  a sensible 
working-woman  who  had  made  her  own  way  by  pluck 
and  diligence  and  who  argued  that  women  ought  to 
w’ork  instead  of  w'aiting  to  be  loved  and  supported, 
iShe  said  women  are  “ mostly  looking  for  some  soft 
snap.  . . . When  they’re  young  they  mostly  expect  to 
marry  right  off — catch  some  feller  who’ll  be  nice  to 
’em  and  let  ’em  live  off  him.  But  they’d  oughter 
know  there’s  nothing  in  that  sort  of  marriage.  All 
they  have  to  do  is  to  look  at  all"  the  women  men 
get  tired  of  and  desert.” 

Milly  at  first  found  this  Ernestine  “queer,”  but 
learned  to  like  her,  and  the  two  lived  together  com- 
fortably till  the  desire  to  re-emter  the  ranks  of  the 
“niee’^  proved  too  strong  for  Milly.  She  dragged  her 
new  comrade  into  a cake-shop  enterpri.se  in  Chicago, 
and,  having  nearly  ruined  her.  married  an  old  Cali- 
fornia admirer.  Her  character  is  summed  up  at  the 
end  in  a dialogue  between  Ernestine  and  one  of 
Milly’s  w'ell-to-do  friends: 

“‘Well,’  the  banker  remarked.  ‘Milly  is  settled 
now',  anyway — hope  she’ll  be  happy!  She  wasn’t 
much  of  a business  woman,  eh?’  ' He  looked  at 
Ernestine,  w'ho  smiled  grimly,  but  made  no  reply. 

‘ She’s  Ix-tter  off  married,  I expect — most  women  are,’ 
he  philosophized,  ‘ whether  they  like  it  or  not  . . . 
That’s  what  a woman  like  Milly  is  meant  for.  . , . 
She’s  the  kind  men  have  run  afte’r  from  the  beginning 
of  tlie  world,  I guess — ^the  w'oman  of  lieauty  and 
charm,  you  know.  . . . She’s  Woman — the  old-fash- 
ioned kind — just  Woman,  . . .’  In  Ernestine’s  more 
vulgar  idiom,  if  she  had  permitted  herself  to  express 
her  conviction,  ‘Milly  w’as  a little  grafter.’  But 
Ernestine  w'ould  not  have  let' hot  iron  force  the  words 
through  her  lips.  . . . 

“ ‘ And  I suppo.se.’  the  banker  concluded,  ‘ that’s 
the  kind  of  women  men  will  alwa-ys  desire  and  w'ant 
to  work  for.’ 

“ • I guess  so.’  Ernestine  mumbled. 

“Had  she  not  w'orked  for  Milly?  She  would  have 
slaved  for  her  cheerfully  all  her  life  and  felt  it  a 
privilege.  Millv  had  stripped  her  to  the  bone  and 
wounded  her  heart  in  addition — but  Ernestine  loved 
her  still.” 

So  the  book  ends  with  Ernestine,  the  new'  woman, 
plodding  through  the  streets  looking  for  a job,  wiiile 
Milly  was  settled  happily  at  last. 
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gbem  trees  of  the  pacific  coast 


Forest  Scene 


HE  great  size  of  the  trees  on  the 
Pacific  co^t,  together  with  the  cli- 
matic conditions  there,  unites  in  neces- 
sitating entirely  different  methods  of 
lumbering  or^rations  than  those  used 
elsewhere.  This  is  occasioned  largely 
by  the  size  of  the  timber,  for  it  is  not 
at  all  unfrequont  to  find  forest  trees  in 
the  re<lwood  district  that  measure  from 
twcl^  to  eighteen  feet  on  the  stump,  and  the  average  size 
possibly  is  not  much  le^  than  six  feet,  while  in  the  Douglas- 
nr  district  timber  which  is  utilized  for  lumber  varies  in 
size  from  two  to  twelve  feet  on  the  stump.  All  the  timber 
has  unusual  length,  ranging  all  the  w’ay  from  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred  feet  in  height.  These  are  the  famous  trees 
about  which  the  native  told  the  traveler  that  it  took  two 
men  to  look  to  the  top — one  to  look  half-way  up,  the  other 
to  look  the  rest  of  the  way. 

It  can  readily  be  seen,  therefore  that  the  ordinary 
methods  of  logging  which  obtain  in  New  England  and  in 
the  white-pine  districts  of  the  Lake  region  would  not  be 
adapted  to  logging  the  large  timber  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  practically  no  snow  suitable  for 
p^SKiDg  purpo.scs,  so  the  old-fashioned  method  of  hauling 
logs  on  sleds  over  the  snow  on  frozen  ground  does  not  apply 
to  the  far  Western  lumber  camp.  Again,  it  is  almost 
impo.ssiblo  to  handle  this  large  timber  in  the  woods  by 
cither  horses  or  oxen,  although  in  the  primitive  days 


Large  Log 


both  were  used,  the  logs  being  dragged  on  the  ground  from 
the  stump  to  the  landing-place,  frequently  over  skid  roads 
made  of  wooden  timbers  which  had  to  be  prepare<l  with 
considerable  expense,  and  were  suitable  to  bear  heavy 
burdens. 

For  a number  of  yc'ars  past,  however,  all  of  this  logging 
has  been  done  by  machinery,  usually  termed  the  donkey 


logging -engine,  a machine  of  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  horse-power.  The  usual  method  is  to  attach 
a large  wire  cable  to  one  end  of  the  log,  the  other  end  being 
affixed  to  the  drum  on  the  donkey  engine,  and  the  log 
dragged  by  pure  force  and  strength  over  the  ground,  or 
over  the  skid  roads,  to  the  point  of  landing. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  most  of  the  timber  is  cut  in  long 
lengths,  especially  in  the  fir  district,  where  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  for  logs  to  be  cut  up  to  one  hundred  feet 
m length,  and  frequently  as  long  as  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  to  supply  some  special  order  for  long  timbers.  The 
average  length  varies  between  thirty  and  forty  feet,  so 
that  a good-8iz(tl  W r stern  saw  log  is  apt  to  be  one  ranging 
from  four  to  six  feet  in  diameter  and  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  in  length.  To  move  such  timber  as  this  requires 
powerful  engines,  especially  when  it  is  realized  that  the 
logs  are  dragged  bodily  on  the  ground  or  on  skid  roads. 

A more  recent  innovation,  which  is  practical  in  many 
districts,  is  the  overhead  logging,  dracribeil  by  the  average 
Western  logger  as  the  “flying-machine.”  By  this  method 
a cable  is  fastened  to  a tall  tree,  anywhere  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  ground,  and  another  fastening 
of  like  elevation  is  maile  near  the  landing-place  for  the 
logs.  By  the  simple  process  of  the  trolley  these  logs  are 
pickecl  up  they  lie  where  the  tree  was  cut,  hoi.sted  into 
the  air  until  they  clear  the  ground,  and  then  hauleil  over 
the  cable  by  trolley  to  the  landing-place.  This  method 
IS  found  especially  serviceable  in  taking  timber  out  of  deep 
canyons  and  other  places  that  are  almost  inaccessible,  as 
it  is  possible  to  lift  a log  bodily  into  the  air  for  a distance 
of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  until  the  canyons  are  cleared. 


and  then  the  process  of  carrying  it  to  the  landing-place  is  a 
simple  one. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  logging  timber  so  large 
and  on  ground  so  mountainous  and  rough  has  developed 
on  the  Pacific  coast  probably  the  most  scientific  logging 
that  is  carried  on  anywhere,  and  has  raised  the  standard 
of  efficiency  to  a point  where  logging,  in.stead  of  being  a 
job,  is  now  a profession,  and  po.ssibly  one  of  most  impor- 
tance that  is  connected  with  lumbering  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Just  as  the  larger  trees  and  logs  require  larger  equipment 
in  the  logging  operation,  so  there  is  required  a different 
and  larger  mill  to  manufacture  the  log  into  lumber. 
Therefore  the  average  lumber  mill  on  the  Pacific  coast  is 
possibly  from  two  to  three  times  as  large  as  a mill  of 
similar  capacity  cutting  the  white  pine  of  the  North  and 
the  yellow  pine  of  the  South.  Special  machinery  adapted 
to  handle  the  largest  log  that  comes  from  the  forest  is 
found  in  every  well-equipped  mill,  so  that  the  manufactur- 
ing end  of  the  business  assumes  new  and  most  interesting 
phases,  which  are  not  peculiar  to  ordinary  lumbering  in 
any  other  part  of  the  tfnited  States. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  markets  which  have 
heretofore  been  supplied  by  Pacific-coast  mills  has  been  ' 
the  demand  for  large  and  special  sizes  in  timber.  Up 
to  the  present  time  Pacific-coast  lumber  products  have 
not  been  generally  used  in  the  Middle  West  or  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  for  ordinary  house  and  bam  construction, 
simply  because  the  cost  of  transportation  has  been  so 
great  that  cheaper  lumber  could  be  supplied  by  the  white- 

{)ine  and  yellow-pine  mills;  so  that  Pacific-coast  mills 
lave  had  their  markets  restricted  more  or  less  to  supply- 


Logging with  Donkey  Engine 


ing  that  which  could  not  be  furnished  elsewhere,  chiefly 
in  .special  sizes  of  large  timbers. 

The  lumber,  however,  of  Douglas  fir  and  red  cedar 
and  re<lwood  is  better  adapte<l  for  ordinary  house 
construction,  both  in  the  commoner  grades  and  in 
the  interior  finish,  than  any  other  woods  that  are  now 
being  used  for  such 
purposes.  When 
the  freight-rates  to 
the  consumer  in 
the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard 
have  been  reduced 
to  a point  where 
the  cost  will  not 
be  prohibitive,  the 
Pacific-coast  woods 
will  be  generally 
used  for  all  kinds 
of  construction. 

As  it  is  now, 
about  the  only 
wood  that  admits 
of  wide  distribu- 
tion is  the  red 
cedar  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  red- 
wood of  Califor- 
nia, and  these 
uses  have  been 
confined  very 
largely  to  shingles 
and  bevel-siding,  it 
being  a generally 
recognized  fact 
that  these  two 
woods  afford  the 
very  best  material 
for  these  uses. 

Douglas  fir  has 
the  merit  of  being 
not  only  possibly 
the  best  wood  for  structural  purfioses,  but  likewise  equally 
as  good  as  any  other  wood  for  all  kinds  of  interior  finish. 
With  the  cheaper  transportation  which  is  sure  to  exist 


Logging  by  Overhead  Cableway 

between  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Atlantic  coast  when 
the  Panama  Canal  is  opened  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Pacific- 
coast  lumbermen  that  the  wider  market  thus  opened  to 
them  will  admit  their  supplying  to  the  lumber  consumer 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  a most  excellent  material  for  any 
kind  of  house  of  wooden  construction.  *% 


Logging  by  Oxen 


View  of  Pacific  Coast  Lumber  Plant 
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FROM  CONTENTED  COWS 


A Phrase  Founded  Upon  Real  Conditions 
By  L.  R.  HARDENBERGH 

Vice-President  Pacific  Coast  Condensed  Milk  Company 


Condensery  at  Kent,  Washington 


ROM  Contented  Cows”  is  a phrase 
that  has  truthfully  served  to  link  the 
great  dairying  districts  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  with  a food  staple  whose 
sales  territory  covers  over  half  the 
world.  The  originator  of  that  slogan 
has  grouped  in  three  simple  words  the 
real  reason  for  thefameof  t hisdistrict  as 
a productive  center  of  dairj-  products. 

‘ Contented  Cows,”  green  pastures  the  year  ’round,  an 
abundance  of  crystal-clear  water,  ample  grazing  area,  mild, 
temperate,  and  even  climate,  splendid  transportation  facili- 
ties, and  the  highest  quality  of  pure,  rich  milk  in  ample 
quantity,  are  the  important  factors  in  determining  the 
location  here  of  ten  large  condenseries  of  the  Pacific  C’oast 
Conden.sed  Milk  Company. 

For  upwards  of  thirteen  years.  Carnation  Milk  has  been 
identified  with  the  promotion  of  the  dairj-ing  interests  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  from  the  very  date  of  its  intro- 
duction, the  use  and  distribution  of  this  product  have  kept 
pace  with  the  tremendous  advances  of  this  great  section. 

Carnation  Milk  has  become  one  of  the  world’s  food 
staples.  Its  permanent  adoption  by  housewives  every- 
where and  its  ever-increasing  demand  are  not  the  result 
of  mere  accident,  but  are  attributed  solely  to  the  merit  of 
the  article  itself  and  to  the  great  forethought  exercised  to 
maintain  its  uniform  standard  of  excellence. 

The  making  and  marketing  of  Carnation  Milk,  the  early 
struggles  of  its  originator  to  secure  recognition,  is  one  of 
the  romances  of  modern  business.  The  prejudices  and 
obstacles  that  had  to  be  overcome  and  surmounted  are  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  every  man  and  woman  who  has 
to  do  with  its  production  and,  distribution. 

To  produce  by  evaporation  and  sterilization  a milk  that 
would  rival  raw  milk  in  flavor  and  deliciousness,  and  in 
addition  one  that  would  surpass  ordinary  milk  in  rich- 
ness, purity,  and  keeping  qualities;  to  turn  out  in  a con- 
venient form  a product  that  would  ultimately  supplant 
raw  milk  for  every  household  purpose — was  the  task  that 


First  Home  of  Carnation  Milk 


Mr.  E.  A.  Stuart,  a successful  whole.sale  grocer  of  Ix>s 
Angeles,  set  for  him.self  a little  over  thirteen  years  ago. 

To  condense  and  put  out  a high  quality  of  evaporated 
milk  it  is  necessary  to  have  a high  quality  of  milk  to  start 
with.  It  has  been  proven  that  the  most  modern  equipped 
and  hygienic  condenseries  cannot  add  quality  or  flavor  to 
a low  grade  of  raw  milk.  Therefore,  the  first  question  in 
Mr.  Stuart’s  problem  was  to  locate  his  condenseries  where 
the  best  raw  milk  was  to  be  obtained  in  quantity  sufficient 
to  meet  the  increase  in  demand.  To  this  end,  every  im- 
portant dairying  district  in  the  country  was  carefully 
studied,  and  quality  and  production  tests  made  and  con- 
sidered to  determine  the  source  of  the  best  milk  supply. 

After  extensive  investigation,  the  State  of  Washington 
seemed  to  afford  the  most  ideal  conditions,  and  the  first 
condensery  was  erected  at  Kent,  a village  adjacent  to 
Seattle.  While  the  first  few  years,  the  new  industry  pre- 
sented new  problems  and  new  angles  to  be  met  and  under- 
stood, it  was  not  until  the  production  had  grown  larger 
and  a number  of  additional  condenseries  operated  both  in 
Washington  and  Oregon  that  the  real  problems  of  the 
growing  business  presented  themselves. 

To  properly  understand  some  of  these  problems,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  that  fresh  milk  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  articles  to  handle.  In  the  first  place,  to  secure 
good,  clean,  rich  milk  is  a constant  fight  and  a constant 
expense.  To  handle  the  milk  and  insure  its  purity  and 
quality  from  the  cow  to  the  consumer  was  one  of  the 
problems  that  Mr.  Stuart  and  his  associates  had  to  solve, 
and  solve  rightly,  in  order  to  keep  in  business.  It  was 
found  that,  to  put  out  good  milk,  you  must  begin  with  the 


cow;  and,  while  the  dairying  districts  produced  and 
maintained  the  finest  milch  cattle  in  the  country,  it  was 
necessary  to  exercise  a most  coniplete  and  rigorous  system 
of  8Ui)ervi8ion  and  insjM'ction,  in  order  that  the  farmers 
themselves  might  be  enable<l  to  meet  the  high  standards 
demanded  by  the  milk  experts  at  the  various  ■Carnation” 
conden.'series. 

To  this  end,  trained  dairymen,  inspectors,  and  veteri- 
narians were  employed  to  aasist  the  farmers  and  to  instruct 
them  in  every  new  and  scientific  method  for  the  selection, 
breeding,  housing,  and  care  of  their  herds,  and  what  is 
equally  important,  they  are  in.structed  in  the  handling  and 
transportation  of  the  milk  from  the  cow  to  the  conden- 
series. For  example,  the  cans  in  which  the  milk  is  trans- 
ported are  subject  to  dail.v  inspection  and  arc  steam-cleaned 
at  the  condenseries  before  they  are  returned  to  the  farmers. 

Before  attempting  to  create  a world  market  for  Carna- 
tion Milk,  it  was  necessary  to  work  out  the  points  of  supply 
and  manufacture  to  the  end  that  when  distribution  was 
once  accomplished,  the  product  would  be  not  only  meri- 
torious, but  it  must  be  uniform  day  after  day,  and  year 
after  year.  The  experiments  were  all  made  early  in  the 
first  factory.  The  means  and  methods  of  condensing, 
evaporating,  sterilizing,  packing,  and  shipping  were  all 
determined  upf)n  after  exhaustive  tests;  and,  as  each  addi- 
tional factory  was  erected,  it  found  its  problems  all  worked 
out  to  the  surety  of  quality,  and  the  cost  of  production 
accurately  gauged  in  advance. 

In  the  condensing  of  ( 'arnation  Milk,  nothing  is  taken 
for  grant (*d.  There  is  no  guesswork.  Tests  and  scientific 
safeguards  follow  the  raw  milk  from  the  moment  it  is 
received  at  the  factorj-  until  it  reaches  the  kitchen  of  the 
housewife.  The  raw  milk  is  bought  and  paid  for  according 
to  tests;  the  better  the  milk,  the  better  the  price  to  the 
farmer.  Each  factory  has  its  trained  milk-tasters,  and 
thev  follow  each  batch  of  milk  through  every  single  process 
and  subject  it  to  rigorous  and  exacting  tests  until  it  leaves 
the  loading  platform. 

If  you  will  take  up  a can  of  Carnation  Milk,  you  will 
find  that  it  is  stamped  with  its  own  serial  number.  This 
enables  the  general  office  to  know  the  history  of  every 
single  can  of  milk  on  the  market. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  laboratory-like  cleanliness 
that  prevails  in  each  of  the  condenseries.  All  vats,  pipes, 
machinery,  and  equipment  are  cleaned  and  sterilize<l  with 
live  steam  twice  each  day.  Every  process  must  not  only 
be  accurate,  but  it  must  be  scrupulously  clean.  Upon  the 
unending  exactness  and  the  perfect  system  of  handling 
depends  the  success  of  Carnation  Milk  in  the  markets  of 
the  world. 

Having  successfully  met  and  overcome  the  difficulties 
of  uniform  production,  Mr.  Stuart  next  turned  his  mind 
to  the  important  problem  of  distribution.  He  knew  his 
product;  he  had  attendcHl  every  stage  of  its  inception  and 
the  process  of  making  it  a standard  in  every  essential. 
His  task  was  now  to  overcome  the  almost  universal  preju- 
dice against  canned  or  condensed  milks,  and  to  acquaint 
the  consumer  not  only  with  the  quality  of  his  product, 
but  to  the  advantages  of  using  every  day  in  the  year  a 
milk  possefssing  all  the  elements  of  the  purest  and  richest 
cow’s  milk  without  any  of  the  dangers  and  uncertainties 
of  the  ordinary  milk  supply. 

The  public  had  long  looked  upon  canned  milk  as  merely 
a substitute — a sort  of  emergency  measure.  They  were 
not  aware  that  evaporated  milk  was  not  a manufacture<i 
substance,  but  merely  the  best  and  purest  cow’s  milk  with 


part  of  the  water  extracted;  merely  rich,  fine  milk  evapo- 
rated to  the  consistency  of  cream,  then  sealed  and  sterilized. 

To  force  home  the  advantages  of  evaporated  milk — to 
create  an  ideal  demand — w'as  the  next  of  Mr.  Stuart’s 
problems.  This  meant  a campaign  of  education,  and  edu- 
cation costs  money.  This  man  knew  that  he  held  the 
method  of  supplying  the  greatest  and  most  imjxirtant  of 
food  staples.  He  knew  that  his  milk  was  not  a substitute, 
but  that  ultimately  it  would  replace  raw  milk  in  every 
urban  community.  The  world-wide  crusade  against  raw 
milk  in  every  city  in  every  country,  the  suspicion  en- 
gendered in  the  minds  of  the  public  by  widespread  cam- 
paigns against  impure  milk,  gave  him  steadfast  confidence 
that,  sooner  or  later,  the  public  would  grow  to  the  under- 
standing of  evaporated  milk  of  guaranteed  and  unques- 
tioned purity. 

Mr.  Stuart’s  reasoning  has  been  amply  justified  by  sub- 
sequent events.  From  the  very  start.  Carnation  Milk  has 
enjoyed  an  extensive  sale,  until  to-day  the  Pacific  Coast 
Condensed  Milk  Company  operate  ten  factories  on  the 
Pacific  .slope,  and  it  has  been  found  necessarv  to  take  care 
of  the  Eastern  demand  by  the  erection  of  four  extensive 
condenseries  in  the  favored  dairying  sections  of  Wisconsin 
and  Illinois. 

Despite  a demand  for  Carnation  Milk  that  taxes  the 
capacity  of  these  fourteen  condenseries,  despite  the  fact 
that  this  distribution  covers  the  United  States,  Alaska,  and 
the  Oriental  countries,  the  real  work  of  educating  the 
public  to  the  economy  and  advantages  of  evaporated  milk 
IS  just  beginning  to  receive  attention. 

Understand,  that  milk  is  a greater  world  necessity  than 
flour  or  sugar;  that  its  use  is  bounded  by  neither  national 
nor  geographical  limitations;  that  evaporated  milk  has 
been  known  for  but  a few  years  and  that  its  practical 
utility  has  hardly  yet  been  touched  upon.  Regardless  of 
the  immen.se  and  extensive  campaigns  of  advertising,  the 
housewife  has  hardly  awakened  to  this  important  economic 
factor  in  the  kitchen  and  the  nursery.  It  will  require  years 
of  education  and  the  expenditure  of  considerable  sums  of 
money  to  displace  raw  milk  as  an  article  of  household  con- 
sumption; but  the  tide  has  surely  turned  to  this  more 
certain,  safe,  convenient,  and  economic  food  staple. 

As  an  example  of  hou.sehold  econom\\  it  is  well  for  the 
consumer  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  Carnation  Milk  is 
nothing  but  pure  mUk  minus  part  of  the  water.  Evapora- 
tion removes  the  w^ater,  leaving  the  milk  the  consistency  of 
cream,  and  rich  in  butter  fat  and  solids  to  the  extent  of  about 
100  per  cent,  more  than  a like  quantity  of  ordinary  raw  milk. 

A housewife  w'ho  u.ses  evaporated  milk  in  the  kitchen  is 
quick  to  appreciate  the  saving  effected  not  only  in  the  cost 
and  quantity  of  the  milk  required,  but  in  the  butter  there 
is  a big  saving  besides. 

Another  factor  tending  to  popularize  Carnation  Milk  is 
its  convenience.  Unopened,  it  will  keep  perfectly  in  any 
climate  for  years.  It  is  always  obtainable  and  available, 
dav  or  night. 

Since  its  introduction.  Carnation  Milk  has  met  with  the 
endorsement  of  the  physicians  and  the  nurses.  In  the 
nursery,  it  is  rapidly  supplanting  raw  milk,  and  its  ad- 
vantages as  a food  for  infants  and  growing  children  Ls 
attestc<l  by  mothers  all  over  the  Union. 

Apart  from  the  education  of  the  actual  consumer,  the 
Pacific  Coast  Condensed  Milk  Company  has  for  years 
been  endeavoring  to  acquaint  the  retailer  with  the  merits 
of  its  product  and  to  show  him  a new  source  of  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  evaporated  milk.  While  your  grocer  has 
not  always  the  time  or  the  inclination  to  make  a special 
study  of  every  article  he  handles,  he  is,  as  a rule,  quick  to 
improve  a pressing  demand.  In  certain  sections  of  the 
country,  the  grocer  has  seized  the  opportunity  to  divert 
the  revenue  that  now  goes  to  the  milkman  to  himself.  He 
is  not  only  making  more  money  by  acquiring  a new'  line,  but 
ho  is  making  new  friends,  building  business  and  goodwill. 

In  summing  up  the  resources  and  factors  that  have 
materially  contributed  to  the  ^owth  and  importance  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  Pacific  Coast  Condensed  Milk 
Company  is  to  be  reckoned  as  a most  potent  influence. 
Not  only  does  the  Company  furnish  employment  to  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women,  but  its  efforts  to  promote  the 
dairying*  industry  have  contributed  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  .advancement  of  the  entire  .section. 

The  efforts  that  this  body  of  men  are  putting  forth  to 
acquaint  dairymen  in  other  sections  with  the  many  and 
exceptional  natural  advantages  of  Washington  and  Oreg-in, 
for  stimulating  emigration,  have  been  responsible  for  ihe 
marked  improvement  in  dairv  cattle. 

To  quote  Mr.  Stuart.;  “1*0  have  good  milk,  you  mug', 
first  go  to  the  cow;  she  must  have  good  care,  good  fe«'d, 
pure  water,  quiet  and  restful  surroundings;  she  must  be 
petted,  pampered.  Veil  treated-, ■ and — contented.  *** 

PENN  STATE  . 


Interesting  Relics 

The  archives  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  are  rich  with  relies.  In  the 
/iJe.s  of  the  oHiee  of  the  auditor  for  the 
'I'reasury  Department  may  lx*  se(*n  tlie 
cancele<l  cheek  showin;;  the  payment  to 
7>afayette  in  1S24  of  .$2()0.(H)()  by  the 
United  States  " in  consideration  of  his 
serviees  and  saeriliees  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution.”  William  II.  Crawford,  then 
Secn*tary  of  the  Treasury,  8i}^ned  the 
warrant,  and  in  the  characteristic  French 
yjandwritirifi  on  the  reverse  is  the  indorse- 
nieiit  of  Lafayette.  A canceled  cheek  or 
warrant  for  $15,000,000  represents  the 
payment  for  the  Louisiana  purchase  un- 
der the  treaty  of  1803,  The  purchase 
under  the  treaty,  characterized  at  the 
time  as  "Seward’s  Folly,”  of  Alaska  is 
evidenced  by  a warrant  for  $7,200,000 
signed  by  F.'  E.  Spinner,  who  at  the  time 
wa.s  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
wordiiifi  of  the  warrant  begins  and  runs, 
“ Day  to  the  undersigned  envoy  extraor- 
dinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
Mis  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all*  the 
Ilussias.”  This  warrant  called  for  pay- 
ment in  coin  and  was  so  paid  througli 
the  Diggs  Bank,  then  a private  hanking 
institution  of  Washington,  after  lx?ing 
indorsed  by  Edward  de  Stoecke,  the  Rus- 
sian minister  at  that  time. 

The  purchase  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
from  Spain  is  represented  in  the  impor- 
tant financial  transactions  of  the  govern- 
ment by  four  warrants  of  $5,000,000  each. 
As  a treaty  cannot  be  entered  into  by 
one  country  directly  with  one  with  whicii 
it  is  at  war,  the  warrants  were  indorsed 
by  Jules  Cambon,  the  French  minister, 
who  had  delegated  authority  to  repre- 
sent the  Spanish  government. 

The  Panama  Canal  purchase  repre- 
sented the  largest  financial  transaction 
of  the  government.  The  payment  was 
made  by  a common  draft,  payable  to 
“ J.  Pierpont  Morgan  & Company,  special 
disbursing  agent,”  through  whom  it  was 
paid  to  the  French  company,  the  former 
owner.  The  late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
himself  indorsed  the  draft.  A short  time 
previous  there  had  l>een  issued  a warrant 
for  $10,000,000,  covering  the  cost  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  an  area  of  ten  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  canal.  As  these  canceled 
checks  are  held  as  receipts,  it  could  hap- 
pen, in  case  of  their  loss,  that  the  gov- 
ernment might  not  be  able  to  show  that- 
the  moneys  were  actually  paid. 

Not  less  interesting  a.s*  relics  are:  “Ac- 
counts: G.  Washington  with  the  United 
States.  Commencing  June,  1775,  and 
ending  June,  1783,  comprehending  a 
space  of  eight  years.”  Under  this  cap- 
tion are  three  or  four  dilapidated  calf- 
bound  account-books  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  great  American  patriot.  ITiese 
accounts  were  mostly  kept  while  he  was 
on  the  march,  but  they  w’ere  brought  up 
with  great  accuracy  from  day  to  day.  At 
the  end  of  each  book  there  is  a compre- 
hensive recapitulation.  Individual  money 
and  funds  of  the  government  expended 
by  him  are  specifically  indicated.  In  a 
foot-note  he  calls  attention  to  a particu- 
lar item  which  he  appeared  to  have  paid 
but  for  which  he  had  no  voucher.  He 
deducted  the  amount  of  the  item  from 
his  credit  until  the  matter  could  lx* 
definitely  settled.  All  of  his  accounts 
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are  expressed  in  English  money.  A con- 
temporaneous account-lx)ok  kept  by  Caleli 
Gibbs  shows  the  personal  expenses  of 
Washington  and  his  niilitarv  " familv.  " 
meaning,  no  doubt,  his  imniediate  stalf.  i 
The  entries  are  usually  headed,  “ llead- 
quarters,  on  the  march.”  For  the  most 
part  they  cover  purchases  of  food-siij)- 
plies.  but  now  and  then  are  such  en- 
tries as: 

“ To  cash  for  a broom  that  Peter  bought 
some  time  ago  6d.” 

“ Casli  paid  for  mending  the  chariot 

“ Agreed  with  Peggy  for  4.i.  per  montli 
for  the  General’s  washing  and  4/{.  per 
doz.  for  tlie  gentlemen  of  the  family.” 

.Among  other  things  of  interest  in  tin 
auditor's  oflice  are  books  showing  allow 
ances  to  members  of  Congress  to  and 
from  \^■ashington.  In  the  Thirteenth 
Congress  $963  for  mileage  is  receijited 
in  a faint,  uncertain  hand  " D.  Webster.” 

A payment  of  $560  for  111  days’  attend- 
ance is  shown  to  have  been'  made  to 
Henry  Clay. 


Diving  Without  Hose 

Ho.SE  for  conducting  air  from  the  sur- 
face to  the  diver  under  the  water  has 
heretofore  been  considered  indispensable. 
An  elaborate  outfit  of  pumps  operatt'd 
either  on  land  or  in  boats  was  neces.sary 
to  force  fresh  air  continuously  through 
a great  length  of  hose  to  the  man  below 
the  surface.  Now  the  inventive  brain  of 
a German  has  conceived  and  put  into 
successful  operation  an  ingenious  device 
which  will  probably  do  away  with  the  old 
apparatus  for  diving. 

By  this  method  the  diver  carries  on 
his  back  two  steel  bottles  containing 
highly  compressed  oxygen.  Another  eylin- 
der  contains  chemicals  for  absorbing  the 
carbonic  acid  exhaled  from  the  lungs.  A 
system  of  piping  carries  all  the  impure 
air  breathed  out  to  a chamlx*r  contain- 
iiig  the  absorbing  chemical.  In  this  com- 
partment the  deadly  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
entirely  eliminated.  A small  amount  of 
oxygen,  just  enough  to  renew  the  air,  is 
added  to  the  changed  and  regenerated 
exhalations  and  passed  on  to  a compart- 
ment in  the  helmet,  where  it  can  be  in- 
haled through  the  nose  or  mouth.  By 
this  system  the  vitiated  air  is  continual- 
ly being  made  over  into  new. 

It  is  thought  this  device  will  do  away 
^vith  the  Accidents  and  sometimes  loss  of 
life  which  have  occasionally  happened 
through  defects  in  the  diving  hose  or 
pumping  apparatus  so  long  in  use.  But 
while  the  diver  may  carry  his  atmos- 
phere, as  one  does  his  wardrobe,  along 
with  him  he  cannot  yet  quite  disconnect 
himself  from  the  outer  world,  as  the 
signal  line  is  still  necessary  for  means  of 
communication. 


“LIKE  MAGIC” 

New  Food  Makes  Wonderful  Changes. 

When  a man  has  suffered  from  dyspepsia 
^ many  years  that  he  can’t  remember  when 
he  had  a natural  appetite,  and  then  hits  on 
a way  out  of  trouble,  he  mav  be  excused  for 
saying  “it  acts  like  magic.’’ 

When  it  is  a simple,  wholesome  food  in- 
stead  of  any  one  of  a large  number  of  so- 
called  remedies  in  the  form  of  drugs,  he  is 
more  than  ever  likely  to  feel  as  though  a 
sort  of  miracle  has  been  performed. 

A Chicago  man,  in  the  delight  of  restored 
digestion,  puts  it  in  this  way: 

“Like  magic,  fittingly  describes  the  man- 
ner m which  Grape-Nuts  relieved  me  of 
poor  digestion,  coated  tongue  and  lo.s.s  of 
apfwtitc,  of  many  years  standing. 

I tried  about  every  medicine  that  was 
recommended  to  me,  without  relief.  Then 
I tried  C^ape-Niits  on  the  suggestion  of  rt 
friend.  By  the  time  I had  finished  the 
foiirth  package  my  stomach  was  all  right 
and  for  the  past  two  months  I have  been 
eating  with  a reh.sh  anything  set  before 
me  1 hat  18  something  I had  been  unable 
to  do  previously  for  years 

tkroff and  I consider 
Grapo-Nuts  on  a weak  stomach, 
as  something  really  wonderful.  It  buikbi 
up  the  entire  body  as  well  as  the  brain  and 

pkgs.  ’ 

Ever  read  the  above  le|fei^  A new 
one  appears  from  time  t4timei'lLev 


Consider  the  Dew 

The  question  is  often  asked.  Does  the 
dew  rise  or  fall?  Dewfall  is  as  adinis-  ' 
sible  an  expression  as  sunrise  or  sunset.  I 
In  both  cases  the  expression  is  at  variance  ' 
with  scientific  fact.  Meteorologically,  the 
formation  of  dew  is  not  accompanied  by 
motion  in  the  vertical  plane,  hence  there 
can  be  no  question  of  rise  or  fall.  Under 
certain  conditions  of  wind,  cloud,  and 
temperature  variants,  dew  is  produced. 

\\ arm-air  charged  with  moisture  comes 
in  contact  with  a cooler  surface.  When, 
in  this  contact  the  heat  is  subtracted 
from  the  air  and  the  saturation  point  for 
that  temperature  is  reached,  the  mois- 
ture, which  in  the  air  has  existed  as  water 
vapor,  is  condensed  upon  the  cooler  sur- 
face at  the  point  of  contact.  The  dew- 
drop.  also  good  English,  although  false 
physics,  has  no  e.xistence  in  the  air,  hut 
comes'  into  being  upon  the  surface  be- 
dewed. It  docs  not  fall  nor  does  it  drop. 


Deodands 

If  it  were  customary  or  possible  for  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  rigidly 
to  exercise  his  royal  prerogatives,  he 
would,  ill  the  course  of  a few  months, 
become  the  owner  of  many  vehicles,  es- 
pecially motor-cars,  that  traverse  the 
streets  and  roads  of  his  kingdom,  since 
he  is  entitled  to  all  deodands.  A deodand 
is  “ an  article  which  has  proved  the  im- 
mediate and  accidental  occasion  of  the 
death  of  any  reasonable  creature.”  This 
right  was  for  hundreds  of  years  enforced 
as  a means  of  sw’elling  the  royal  exchequer 
and.  legally  speaking,  could  still  l>e  en- 
forced. If  a man  were  killed  by  being 
run  over  the  vehicle  and  its  contents,  as 
well  as  the  horse,  became  the  King’s  prop- 
erty.^ The  nuinbor  of  “ reasonable  creat- 
(and  dogs  might  be  included  bv 
|c.-^ithiii  this  catogorv)  run  over  hv 
^o|<|^  111  England  would  keep  the  King 
WiitOniobiles  until  he  would  lx*  obliged 
co.istruct  many  garages. 
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Going-to-the-Sun  Camp  on  St.  Mary  Lake-Trout  Fishermen’s  HeadquVrters- 
Glacier  National  Park,  Montana 

A 4-Day  Tour 

in 

Glacier  Nateal  Pari 

for  $22£2 

By  Automobile.  4-Horse  Stage.  Launch  and  Horseback 

Break  yo^  journey  to  or  from  the  Pacific  Coast  by  a stop- 
over at  Glacier  National  Park.  It  will  be  a new  and  wonderful 
experience.  A few  days  in  this  scenic  wonderland  will  provide 
matenal  for  a life-time  of  .vivid,  pleasant  recollections — and  at 
a comparatively  trifling  cost. 

For  instance,  $22  covers  the  total  expense  of  a four-day  tour  to 
exquisite  Lake  St.  Mary,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  scenic  region  of  the 
Park,  by  automobile,  launch  and  stage,  including  a visit  to  the  unique 
and  cozy  Chalets  at  Many-Glacier  and  Going-to-the-Sun  Camps— 
the  paradise  of  the  mountain-trout  fishennan.  An  almost  unlimited 
number  of  other  tours,  covering  one  to  twelve  days  or  an  entire 
season,  may  be  arranged  at  a correspondingly  low  cost. 

Vacations  $1  to  $5  per  Day 

Tn  throughout  the  Park  cannot  be  excelled. 

In  addition  to  Die  famous  chain  of  Swiss  Chalet  Camps,  a magnifi- 
cent new  hotel  has  just  been  completed,  offering  every  modern  luxury 

in  perfect ^rmonTwitK 
minv  nn?d  ^^^^trically  lighted  and  heated,  swim- 

shower,  baths  in  basement.  Enormous  open  fireplaces 
iw*v]^1(*nf  spirit  of  hospitality  and  generous  welcome  that 

is  ci^dent  from  the  moment  of  your  arrival.  Low  fares  every  day. 

‘t  to  observe  the  tribal  dances  and 

f Blackfeet  Indians— one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
picturesque  of  all  surviving  tribes.  Stop  off  at  Glacier  Park  Station. 

Writ^  for  Aeroplane  Map  and  Special  Booklets 

1 complete  descriptive  literature  explaining  every  feature  and  in- 

nn  map  of  the  entire  Park,  in  colors,  will  be  maUed 

snnallv  representatives  who  has  per- 

rS  pr  arranged.  Information  relative  to 

Pit  R tw-'kets,  reservations,  etc.,  may  be  secured  from 

orma^Sfci,upon",Siay  ° ■■'P««=ntalive, 


C.  W.  I*ITT.S 

runs.  I>ei,|. 

SlO  Soutli  Clark  Street 
CHICAOO.  II.I„ 
Teleplione:  llarrihoii  31 J him!  8»3 


STKI'IIKN  I.OUNSHKItY 
Gen.  A^l.  Pukh.  llept. 

1184  ItroHd  way 
NKW  YOKK 
Teleplinne:  .Altwifson  .Square  7725 


H.  A.  NOBLE.  General  Passenger  Agent 
PAiTT  Great  Northern  Railway 

PAUL 

I 


ooxjaF>03xr 


Great  Northern  Railway  I 

I Dept.  122  St.  Paul.  Minn.  j 

j Pl<^8se  send  me  complete  travel  literature  of  Glacier  1 
Park,  including  Aeroplane  map  in  colors — ^all  free. 

I JVame | 

I I 

Address I 

Original  from 
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The 

Seattle  National  Bank 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

The  Largest  Bank  in  the  Northwest 

Resources  ....  $ig, 000,000.00 
Capital  arid  Surplus  . 1 ,400,000.00 


OFFICERS 


JACOB  FURTH 

E.  W.  ANDREWS 
J.  W.  SPANGLER 

F.  K.  STRUVE 
E.  C.  AMES 

R.  V.  ANKENY 
H.  c.  Macdonald 
WM.  S.  PEACHY 
C.  L.  LA  GRAVE 


Chairman 
President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Cashier 
Asst.  Cashier 
Asst.  Cashier 
Asst.  Cashier 


For  a third  of  a century  this  bank  has  been 
a potent  factor  in  the  development 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest 


Nation.u.  Bank  of  (Commerce 


OF  Seattle 


invites  the  accounts  of  responsible  corpora- 
tions, firms  and  individuals  and  believes 
that  its  unsurpassed  facilities,  extensive 
business  connections,  ample  resources 
and  lon^  experience  enable  it  to 
render  its  customers  first -class  service. 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Profits  $2,100,000 
Total  Resources 1 4,000,000 

~ igi  ize  , C 


Finance 

BY  FRANKLIN  ESCHER 

Overcast  “Blue  Sky”  Legislation 

Light  and  Shadow  of  the  very  general  Movement  to  pass  Laws  regarding  the  Sale  of  New  Securities 


The  .\nieriean  legiHlator  doesn’t  believe 
in  doing  things  by  lialves.  Five  or  six 
years  ago  he*  discovered  that  there  were 
grave  faults  in  the  way  the  railroads  were 
being  run.  Almost  immediately  we  had  a 
crop  of  regulatory  laws  all  over  the  coun- 
try that  nearly  put  the  railways  out  of 
business.  More  lately  he  discovered  that 
the  get  rich-quick  concerns  are  taking  a 
lot  of  money  out  of  the  public  by  selling  it 
worthless  stocks  and  bonds.  Without  the 
slightest  delay  State  legislatures  every- 
where began  passing  laws  making  it  diffi- 
cult to  sell  not  only  worthless  securities, 
but  any  kind  of  securities  at  all.  It  has 
been  the  old  story  of  going  at  a tiling  in  a 
hurry  and  unprepared — and  with  the  same 
old  result. 

Remarkable,  indeed,  has  been  the  spread 
of  the  “ Blue  Sky  ” legislation  idea — they 
call  it  that  because  it  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent promoters  from  capitalizing  the  blue 
skj'— since  the  state  of  Kansas  put  the 
first  law  on  its  statute  hooks  three  years 
ago.  No  less  than  thirty  states,  at  the 
time  this  is  written,  have  taken  up  “ Blue 
Sky  ” legislation.  Over  a hundred  bills  of 
one  sort  or  another  are  at  present  being 
considered  by  various  state  legislatures. 
Lawmakers  everywhere  appear  to  have 
gone  “ Blue  Sky  ” law  mad. 

Welsh-Rarebit  Dream  Legislation 

Now  while  it  is  true  that  the  innocent 
investor  must  be  protected  from  the  pro- 
moter of  fraudulent  schemes,  it  is  also  true 
that  credit  is  about  the  most  delicate 
thing  in  the  world,  and  that  only  with  full 
appreciation  of  that  fact  should  its  regula- 
tion by  law  be  undertaken.  “ Blue  Sky  ” 
laws,  in  other  words,  which  regulate  the 
terms  on  which  the  borrower  can  go  to  the 
lender,  are  the  most  ticklish  sort  of  legis- 
lation and  need  to  be  most  carefully  con- 
sidered. Is  that  the  ease  with  the  laws 
rushed  before  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds 
of  the  states  and  now  being  considered  by 
them?  Take,  for  instance,  the  bill  before 
the  Illinois  legislature  which  provides 
that  a firm  selling  securities  must  throw- 
open  all  its  books  and  records  to  each  and 
every  investor  who  purchases  securities  of 
it,  even  if  these  investors  be  its  com- 
petitors. Take  the  bill  in  Massachusetts 
which  provides  that  every  separate  bond 
must  be  examined  and  approved  by  the 
state  authorities  on  each  separate  sale — 
it  would  make  no  difference  if  the  same 
bond  were  bought  and  sold  a dozen  times 
in  the  course  of  a month,  each  se])arate 
sale  would  have  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
state.  And  is  that  the  w-orst?  IIow  about 
this  one:  A bill  that  provides  that  no 
investment  shall  be  publicly  offered  and 
sold  unless  it  be  “ such  an  investment  as  a 
prudent  man  might  make!”  Think  of 
that  enacted  as  a law. 

No  wonder  that  the  bills  pending  be- 
fore various  state  legislatures  were 
recently  characterized  by  a prominent  in- 
vestment banker  as  “ assorted  selections 
from  a welsh-rarebit  dream.” 

That  investment  bankers  all  over  the 
country  should  be  opposing  the  passage  of 
half-baked  “ Blue  Sky  ” legislation  is 
natural  enough.  But  the  investment 
banker,  after  all,  is  by  no  means  the  party 
moat  seriously  affected.  The  real  harm 
comes  to  borrower  and  lender — to  the 
legitimate  corporation  which  needs  money 
and  can  only  get  it  by  the  sale  of  .securi- 
ties, and  to  the  investor  who  is  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  of  advantageously  em- 
ploying his  capital. 

How  It  Hurts  the  Borrower 

Take  the  case  of  the  borrow’er.  In  some 
state  one  of  these  “ Blue  Sky  ” laws  is 
passed,  putting  all  kinds  of  restrictions  on 
the  sale  of  new  securities  and  making  it 
difficult  and  expensive  for  the  investment 
banker  to  do  business  in  that  jurisdiction. 
What  is  the  result?  Simply  that  the 
banker  having  securities  to  sell  will  keep 
away  from  that  territory.  Very  well,  it 
is  objected,  but  suppose  a number  of  states 
pass  such  laws — for  the  banker,  in  that 
case  simply  to  “ keep  away  ” will  be  im- 
]»ossible.  True,  if  “ Blue  Sky  ” laws  go 
into  force  over  a large  section  of  tlie 
country,  bankers  whose  business  is  to 
distribute  securities  will  hove  to  abide 
by  their  provisions  and  pay  whatever 
additional  expense  is  necessary.  But  out 
of  whom  will  this  additional  expense 
come? — c-ertainly  the  banker,  in  this  case 
the  middleman,  is  not  going  to  stand  the 
increased  cost  of  production.  No,  it  will 
be  just  as  it  is  in  every  other  case  wheii 
the  cost  of  production  goes  up.  Th  : 
added  charge  will  be  thrown  back  on  t le 
producer — in  this  case  the  seller  of '‘tlio 
securities.  To  raise  capital  will  simply 
cost  so  much  more. 

Moreover,  the  trouble  and  expense  of 


handling  new  security  issues  being  thus 
increased  and  the  territory  in  which 
they  can  be  marketed  at  all  being  thus 
reduced,  the  business  becomes  less  desir- 
able and  less  sought  after  by  invest- 
ment bankers.  In  .one  state  there  is  a 
bill  pending  by  which  investment  dealers 
may  be  required  to  put  up  as  much  as 
$100,000  with  the  Commissioner  of  Bank- 
ing, as  security.  Such  a law,  it  is  plain, 
would  drive  many  of  the  smaller  firms 
completely  out  of  business.  . Aside  from 
any  question  of  right  or  wrong,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  see  what  a bad  thing  that, 
especially,  from  the  standpoint  of  tlie 
small  borrower,  would  inevitably  be. 


From  the  Lender’s  Point  or  View 

From  the  investor’s  viewpoint,  too,  a 
large  i)art  of  the  pending  " Blue  Skj’-  ” 
legislation  is  highly  undesirable.  The 
fact  that  an  issue  is  “ approved,”  it  is 
claimed,  will  show  that  it  is  all  right 
and  give  investors  confidence  to  buy  it. 
But  ifi7/  the  fact  that  an  issue  is  ap- 
proved by  the  state  commissioner  or  by 
any  other  ofiicial  prove  anything  as  to  its 
intrinsic  value?  Many  a security  issue, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  has  been  re- 
fused by  one  banking-house,  only  to  be 
taken  up  by  another,  and  in  the  end  to 
turn  out  very  well.  Many  an  issue, 
examined  into  with  the  greatest  care  by 
the  most  scrupulous  bankers,  has  gone 
wrong.  The  most  thorough  examination 
by  the  most  competent  parties,  in  other 
words,  not  infre<iuently  fails  to  disclose 
an  issue’s  true  strength  or  weakness. 
Of  what  value,  then,  is  the  appraisal  of 
some  state  official,  not  an  investment 
expert,  and  under  the  necessity  of  pass- 
ing judgment  on  dozens  if  not  hundreds 
of  propositions  every  week? 

Besides  that,  what  intelligent  investor 
wants  some  one  else  to  tell  him  in  what 
propositions  he  may  invest  and  in  what 
propositions  he  may  not  invest?  To  have 
a law  excluding  all  palpably  fraudulent 
concerns  is  all  very  well — every  state  in 
the  Union  has  its  fraud  laws,"  as  it  is. 
But  to  have  some  state  official  act  as  a 
censor,  with  the  right  to  keep  you  from 
investing  your  money  in  any  particular 
security  he  may  not  hai)pen  to  fancy — 
that  is  something  for  which  the  average 
American  investor  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  stand.  When  he  comes  to  realize  that 
exactly  that  will  be  the  result  of  a large 
part  of  the  “ Blue  Sky  ” legislation  now- 
pending,  he  will  be  the  first  to  rise  up  in 
protest.  The  weak  and  credulous  have 
to  be  protected,  of  course,  but  that 
do<*sn’t  mean  that  he  is  willing  to  be 
classed  in  with  them  and  have  his  think- 
ing done  for  him. 

fiovernor  Ralston  of  Indiana  expre.ssed 
exactly  that  idea  in  his  recent  veto  of 
an  ill-considered  piece  of  “ Blue  Sky  ” 
legislation  which  had  been  pusht*d 
through  both  houses  and  had  come  to 
him  for  signature.  “ In  my  inaugural 
address,”  wrote  the  Governor,  “ I recom- 
mended ‘ Blue  Sky  ’ legislation,  and  w-as 
very  desirous  that  a law-  should  be 
cnactecl  that  would  protect  innwent  in- 
vestors in  stocks,  bonds,  ami  other  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness,  but  I fe<*l  that 
the  law  proposed,  as  set  forth  in  this 
bill,  would  prove  oppressive  to  legitimate 
business  interests.**  The  Governor  then 
goes  on  to  say  that  what  is  needed  is  a 
commission  of  public-spirited  men  to 
study  the  subject  with  deliberation. 


Federal  or  State  Legislation  ? 

It  is  very  much  of  a question,  indeed, 
w-hethcr  this  matter  of  the  regulation  of 
the  sale  of  securities  is  a fit  subject  for 
state  legislation  at  all.  Most  states  now 
have  public-service  commissions  with 
8Uj)crvi8ion  over  the  issue  of  new  securi- 
ties. The  public-service  commission  in 
New  York,  for  instance,  cannot,  of 
course,  prevent  some  Philadelphia  or  Chi- 
cago firm  from  selling  securities  in  New 
York  state,  but  then  it  is  very  much  of 
a question  whether  New'  York  State  can 
legally  prevent  it,  either.  Commerce  be- 
tween the  several  states  is  not  subject  to 
the  regulation  of  state  commissions,  but 
lo  that  of  the  Federal  government — it  is 
for  that  particular  purpose  that  there 
exists  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. Why  is  not  the  same  thing  true 
of  interstate  dealing  in  securities?  Why 
should  one  state  be  abb  to  .snv'  of  some 
particular  security  to  the  firm  is.suing  it, 
“Here,  your  salesmen  canme  sell  that 
security  in  this  territorA,”  while  another 
state  just  across  the  bolder  may  welcome 
them  with  o]>en  arme'  Surely  this  would 
seem  to  lx*  a matter  '■•■tter  regulated  bv 
et  t!ian  by  the  sev- 
eral states,  each  ac^  ; in  its  own  WTiy 
pij^p’^.JitS^^jfi'^^icular  interests. 


Ros\yri  Coal 

The  Roslya  coal  covers  a compara- 
tive\y  small  area  (about  seven  miles  long  by 
three  wide)  in  Kititas  County,  state  of 
Washington,  just  east  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  and  near  the  main  line  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway.  For  many  years 
Roslyn  coal  was  mined  and  sold  by  the 
railway  company.  It  is  still  mined  by  them 
in  large  quantities,  but  now  only  for  their 
own  use.  Before  oil  w'as  discovered  in 
California  Roslyn  coal  was  known  from 
Puget  Sound  to  San  F'rancisco,  and  from 
Seattle  to  Spokane,  through  Idaho  and  even 
over  into  Montana,  as  the  best  steam  and 
domestic  coal  on  the  market.  It  is  still 
very  generally  used  in  Washington  and 
parts  of  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  but 
no  longer  cuts  much  of  a figure  in  California 
since  the  discovery  of  oil  in  that  state. 

A gradual  variation  in  the  quality  of  the 
Roslyn  coal  was  revealed  as  it  was  opened 
up  at  various  points  in  the  field  east  to  west. 
Where  it  was  first  opened  at  Clc  Elum,  on  the 
eastern  end  of  the  field,  it  was  almost  a 
lignite  in  quality;  but  as  mine  after  mine 
w'as  opened  up  further  to  the  west  better 
and  better  coal  was  exposed,  until  at  the 
most  westerly  extremity  of  the  field  was 
found  a high-grade  bituminous  coal  of  good 
coking  quality  that  yielded  more  feet  of  gas 
and  more  heat  units  per  pound  than  almost 
any  other  coal  in  thestate. 

This  mine  was  opened  by  Walter  Oakes  in 
1906.  He  had  formerly  been  the  president 
of  the  Alaska  Steamship  Company,  which 
he  had  helped  to  build  up  from  a small  be- 
ginning, and  it  was  his  untiring  energy  that 
made  the  operations  of  the  Roslyn  Fuel 
Company  (which  he  formed  to  handle  the 
property)  a success.  The  Roslyn  Fuel  Com- 
pany was  an  independent  concern  and  took 
over  the  agencies  of  the  Northwestern  Im- 
provement Company  (which  is  ’ the  coal- 
operating  end  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company)  at  the  time  that  company  re- 
tired from  the  wholesale  and  retail  coal 
business.  These  agencies  are  located  at 
Seattle,  Spokane,  Walla  Walla,  North 
Yakima,  and  Ellensburg. 

Beekman  Slope,  as  this  mine  is  called,  was 
opened  according  to  the  most  up-to-date 
standards  of  mining,  under  the  able  direction 
of  Charles  E.  Jones,  a mining  engineer  from 
Pennsylvania.  A solid  pillar  of  coal  one 
hundred  feet  wide  was  left  between  the 
slope  and  the  main  airway,  and  an  eighty- 
foot  pillar  between  the  main  slope  and  man- 
way  on  the  other  side.  Every  other  pre- 
caution was  taken,  in  opening  the  mine,  to 
insure  the  safety  of  the  miners.  The  result 
has  been  a loss  of  only  one  man  for  every 
three  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal  minea, 
showing  that  the  mine  is  about  as  safe  as  it 
can  be  made.  A large  ventilating-fan  of  the 
latest  design  was  installed  to  keep  the  air 
of  the  mine  fresh  and  free  from  noxious 
gases.  The  outside  equipment,  tipple, 
hoisting-engines,  power  plant,  etc.,  are  like- 
wise of  the  highest  quality  and  insure  a 
steady  output  when  the  coal  is  most  needed. 
The  plant  is  capable  of  handling  twelve 
hundrtKl  tons  per  day,  and  has  actually 
handled  for  months  at  a time  from  nine 
hundred  to  one  thousand  tons  in  a day. 
The  coal  is  screened  through  shakers  to  give 
steam,  gas,  special  steam,  egg,  and  lump 
coals. 

In  1911  the  No.  2 mine  of  the  Roslyn 
Fuel  Company  was  opened  and  now  adds 
another  five  hundred  tons  to  the  daily 
output  of  the  company,  with  a possible 
output  of  seven  hundreil  tons,  making  the 
possible  combined  tonnage  of  both  mines 
about  seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred  tons 
per  day. 

Roslyn  coal  from  the  mines  of  the  Roslyn 
Fuel  Company  has  been  used  by  all  of  the 
large  railways  of  Wjishington  with  great 
success,  and  two  of  them  still  continue  to 
use  a large  tonnage.  It  is  used  by  many 
logging  roads  in  the  state  on  account  of  its 
not  throw’ing  sparks,  an  important  factor  in 
logging  dry  forests.  As  a gas  coal  it  is  used 
from  Puget  Sound  to  Montana,  and  the  gas 
coke  resulting  from  it  is  of  good  quality. 
For  steam-shovel  work  and  stationary 
boilers  no  better  coal  than  the  Roslyn  can  be 
obtained  in  eastern  Washington.  The 
lump,  egg,  and  furnace  coals  are  used  ex- 
tensively for  domestic  use. 

It  is  curious  how'  many  people  will  in.sist 
on  using  lump  coal  where  a finer  coal  would 
an.swcr  the  purpose  better  and  cost  less. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  people  buying 
coal  for  their  furnaces.  They  could  use  a 
furnace  or  steam  coal  with  a coking  tend- 
ency at  a far  lower  price,  the  coal  would  last 
longer  and  give  more  heat.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions, however.  In  many  mines  in  the 
East  the  coal  that  mines  lumpy  is  the  best 
part  of  the  seam,  but  in  the  Northwest  the 
best  coal  is  usually  the  part  that  crumbles 
up.  The  lumps  are  held  together  by  im- 
purities that  go  to  form  ash.  Lumps  in  a 
furnace  burn  freely  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner that  a chunk  of  wood  will  bum.  The 
finer  coal,  if  it  has  a tendency  to  coke, 
crusts  over  on  the  top  after  the  fire  gets  go- 
ing, and  you  (!an  then  break  it  up  into 
lumps  if  a very  hot  fire  is  needed,  or,  if  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  the  fire  all  night,  you  can 
bank  it  with  more  fine  coal. 

The  main  office  of  the  jimifn  Fuel  Com- 
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Homes  for  Insectivorous  Birds 

By  John  T.  Timmons 

Few  persons  actually  realize  the  great 
good  accomplished  by  many  of  the  more 
common  varieties  of  insect-destroying 
birds.  Every  bird  that  lives  on  insect 
life  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  man- 
kind. In  most  localities  these  useful 
birds  have  b<*en  so  destroyed  as  to  be  al- 
most exterminated,  and  the  increase  of 
destructive  insects  that  frequent  tne  field, 
orchard,  and  garden  is  appalling.  Some- 
thing will  have  to  be  done  soon  or  man- 
kind will  be  confronted  with  a very  dif- 
ficult problem. 

The  natural  means  of  exterminating 
these  pests  are  by  far  the  best. 

The  birds  are  the  natural  enemies  of 
the  life  that  destroys  and  injures  the 
various  crops.  Why  not  assist  the  will- 
ing birds  in  this  work?  We  can  easily 
do  so  if  w'e  but  stop  and  consider  for  a 
moment. 

Instead  of  depleting  the  flocks  of  blue- 
birds, wrens,  and  purple  martins,  en- 
courage them  to  inhabit  your  lawns,  gar- 
dens, and  orchards. 

Erect  homes  for  the  birds.  The  little 
common  house  wren  that  is  always  busy 
either  in  winter  or  summer  in  catching 
thousands  of  insects,  or  feeding  on  their 
larva?,  will  greatly  appreciate  a little  ef- 
fort on  our  part  to  provide  them  shelter. 
Tin  cans,  old  cofTee-pots.  or  small  wooden 
boxes  fastened  on  fences,  - outbuildings, 
arbors,  or  trees,  and  provided  with  en- 
trances about  the  size  of  a half-dollar, 
will  make  cozy  homes  for  the  wren,  and 
the  number  of  young  hatched  and  fed 
from  the  pests  in  the  garden  will  insure 
a greater  quantity  and  better  quality  of 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  bluebird  is  another  enemy  of  the 
hundreds  of  insects  that  get  in  their 
wicked  work  in  the  early  spring  and  sum- 
mer, when  bloom  and  tender  fruits  are 
exposed  to  their  ravages.  They  can  be 
induced  to  remain  about  our  homes  if 
provided  with  suitable  roosting  and  nest- 
ing boxes.  The  type  of  home  may  vary, 
but  it  should  not  be  too  large,  and  more 
than  one  should  be  erected  alx»ut  the 
home,  especially  in  the  orchard.  A box 
not  more  than  twelve  by  eighteen  inches, 
divided  into  four  rooms,  with  an  opening 
into  each  room  and  a narrow'  ledge  or 
alighting-board,  is  the  most  easily  pro- 
vided, It  should  be  placed  on  a pole 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high.  It 
might  be  w'ell  to  have  the  pole  attached 
to  a fence-post  or  some  other  handy  place 
by  a hinge,  so  the  box  can  be  lowered 
when  it  is  necessary  to  clean  it  out  or 
remove  the  English  sparrows. 

The  purple  martin  is  one  of  our  great- 
est insectivorous  birds.  It  is  an  annual 
visitor,  arriving  about  the  1st  of  April. 
It  never  nests  in  trees.  It  prefers  some 
well-sheltered  home  and  one  that  is  out 
of  reach  of  the  cats.  Many  years  ago 
martin  boxes  W’ere  quite  common  and 
great  colonies  were  seen  each  year,  but 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a century  the 
martin  has  been  neglected  and  one  can 
travel  for  miles  without  seeing  a bird- 
house.  Every  farmer  and,  in  fact,  every 
owner  of  a home  should  assist  in  reclaim- 
ing these  birds.  Erect  homes  for  them. 

A great  variety  of  houses  can  be  built. 
Any  one  can  secure  a Imx  from  the 
grocer,  cut  a couple  of  snuill  holes  in  it, 
and  place  it  on  a pole  not  far  from  the 
house.  Many  of  pretty  designs  can  l)e 
built  that  will  not  only  serve  a good 
j)urpo8e,  but  make  the  home  more  at- 
tractive. The  martin  loves  to  be  noticed 
and  talked  to  and  it  wdll  repay  one  for 
his  trouble  in  its  cheery  warbfe,  and  in 
time  its  presence  will  be  shown  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  products  in- 
jured by  the  insect  pests. 


A Tower  of  Gold 

According  to  a law  promulgated  in 
Germany  in  1871,  the  $.30,000,000  w'hich 
France  paid  in  indemnity  to  the  Prus- 
sians the  previous  year  was  guarded  in 
the  “ Tow’er  of  .July  ” at  Spandau,  the 
famous  fortress  situated  eight  miles  from 
Berlin.  Besides  this  amount  of  money, 
definitely  set  aside,  is  a quantity  of  gold 
in  reserve  for  commercial  panics. 

In  order  to  safeguard  such  a massive 
store  great  precautions  have  been  taken 
for  the  past  forty-tw’o  years.  The  money 
is  kept  on  two  floors  of  the  fortress  and 
is  packed  in  1 .200  oaken  chests.  Each 
chest  contains  .$25,000  in  gold.  The  in- 
violability of  these  chambers  is  secured 
in  the  following  manner:  they  have  triple 
doors  with  various  locks  whose  keys  are 
held  by  certain  officials  of  the  Ministry 
of  War:  and  these  keys  each  open  only 
one  door,  so  that  no  one  official  is  ever 
able  to  enter  alone. 

The  clamps  of  the  chests  are  sealed  and 
stamped  in  such  a way  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  tliem  to  be  tampered  with  with- 
out danger  of  almost  instant  discovery. 
MSk-eover.  the  weight  of  each  sack  and 
J(ie,8t  is  registered. 


Responsible 

Banking 


Whatever  else  a bank  may  stand  for, 
it  must  stand  for  responsibility  in  every 
phase  of  bank  service.  Responsibility  is 
the  word  and  the  law  and  the  fact  in  The 
Scandinavian  American  Bank. 

Adequate  capital  and  surplus  for  the 
volume  of  our  business;  rigid  conservatism 
in  every  branch  of  banking;  facilities  that 
insure  accuracy  combined  with  prompt- 
ness; every  convenience  and  courtesy 
that  a strong,  completely  equipped  bank 
may  extend. 

The  bank’s  first  purpose  is,  and  must 
always  be,  Security.  The  next  is  Service. 
Whether  you  live  in  the  North  or  in  the 
South,  in  the  East  or  in  the  West — wher- 
ever Uncle  Sam’s  mail  goes — there  the 
service  of  The  Scandinavian  American 
Bank  will  easily  reach  you. 

Banks  having  collections  on  points  in  the 
Northwest  and  Alaska  are  invited  to  write  to  us. 
Our  little  booklet,  ** Banking  by  Mail,”  sent 
to  any  address  upon  request. 

Scandinavian  American  Bank 
SEAHLE 

Resoufxes  over  $11,000,000 


Alaska  Builcfins.  home 
of  the  Scan^navian 
American 
Bank 


THE  FIRST 
NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Established  1882 


OFFICERS 

M.  A.  ARNOLD,  President 

D.  H.  MOSS,  Vice-Pres.  and  Cashier  J.  A.  HALL,  Vice-President 

M.  McMlCKEN,  Vice-President  C.  A.  PHILBRICK,  Asst.  Cashier 

C.  H.  HOWELL,  Ass'i  Cashier 


DIRECTORS 

M.  A.  ARNOLD,  President 
TTIOS.  BORDEAUX.  President  Mason  Co.  Logging  Co. 

R.  D.  MERRILL,  Merrill-Ring  Lumber  Co. 

MAURICE  McMlCKEN,  Hughes,  McMichen,  Dooell  & Ramsey,  Attorneys 
O,  D.  FISHER,  Manager,  Fisher  Flouring  Mills  Co. 

D.  H.  MOSS,  Vice-President  and  Cashier 
PATRICK  McCOY,  Lumberman  H.  W.  ROWLEY,  Capitalist 

J.  A.  HALL,  Vice-President 


Customers  of  this  Banl^  are  offered  every  facility  consistent 

with  prudent  hanking,  and  our  connections  for  handling  your 

business  in  Northwestern  part  of  United  States  and  British 

Columbia  are  unsurpassed.  fl  MAKE  USE  OF  US. 

Oil  :mal  horn 
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THE 

UNION  SAVINGS 
AND  TRUST  CO. 

OF  SEATTLE 


Transacts  a General 
Banking  and  Trust 
Business 

COLLECTIONS 

on  all  parts  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  Alaska 
at  reasonable  rates 

OUR  SPECIALTY 

James  D.  Hoge,  President 
N.  B.  SoLNER,  Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

J.  D.  LOWMAN  FEKDIKAND  SCHMITZ 

CHAREES  H.  CLAUKE  JAMES  D.  HOGE 
AI.EX.  B.  STEWART  J.  C.  EDEN 
N.  B.  SOLNER 

Correspondence  Invited 

The  national  cTTY  BANK 


HOGE  BUILDING,  SE.ATTLE 


of  Seattle,  Washington 

LOCATED  IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  BUSINESS  AND  BANKING  DISTRICT 


Capital  and  Surplus 


$600,000.00 


DEPOSITORY  for  United 
States  Postal  Savings  Fund 
State  of  Washington 
The  City  of  Seattle 
and  King  County 

Prompt  attention  Is  given  Inquiries 
relative  to  Banking.  Commercial 
or  Industrial  Enterprises  In  the 
Northwest. 


COMMERCIAL  SAVINGS  AND 
EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENTS 

This  Bank  is  designed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  Firms,  Corporations,  Business  and  pro- 
fessional men,  and  individuals,  on  the  most  attractive 
and  business-like  terms,  consistent  with  sound  and  con- 
servative banking  methods. 


Stockholders  and  Directors  have  been  identified  with  the  growth  and  development  of 
...A  for  mi>re  than  a Quarter  century. 


J.  W.  MAXWELL,  President. 
F.  W.  BAKER 

Vice-President 

C.  A.  BLACK 

President  Seattle  Hardware  Co. 

J.  11.  HLOEDEL 

President  Larson  Lumber  Co. 

ALBERT  DAUB 

Alaska  Merchant 

F.  T.  FISCHER 

Fischer  Bros.  IVholesale  Groceries 

ROBERT'  R.  FOX 

Mjfr.  Simonds  Manufacturing  Co. 


ACTIVE  OFFICERS: 

J.  L.  McLEAN.  Cashier. 
DIRECTORS: 

F.  11.  JACKSON 
Vice- Pres.  Clear  Lake  Lumber  Co. 

C.  B.  LAMON  r 

Asst,  to  Pres.  Seattle  Construction  Sr 
Dry  Dock  Co. 

J.  W.  MAXWELL 

President  i Former  Vice- Pres.  Seattle 
National  Bank) 

C.  L.  MORRIS 

President  .Morris  Construction  Co. 

OLOF  OLSON 

Railroad  Contractor 


C.  15.  WEST,  Asst.  Cashier. 
W.  C.  PRATER 

Secy,  and  T reas.  Carstcns  Packing  Co, 

A.  J.  RHODES 

President  The  Rhodes  Co. 

D.  E.  SKINNER 

President  Port  Blakely  Mill  Co. 
DAVID  WHITCOMB 

Vice-President  Arcade  Building  Co. 

CLIFFORD  WILEY 
Secretary  Lewis  Sr  IViley,  Inc. 

WORRALL  WILSON 

of  Herr,  Baxley  Sr  IVilson,  Attorneys 


Misprinted  Bank-notes 

Mlspkints  and  oddities  sometimes,  but 
.seldom,  get  by  the  experts  in  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engrav- 
ing. Perliaps  the  most  remarkaUe  mis- 
print that  ever  found  its  way  out  of  that 
establisliment  was  a fifty-dollar  national- 
bank  note  printed  for  a national  bank  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  The  misprint 
was  discovered  by  a Chicago  hotel  clerk, 
who,  in  making  up  his  accounts  one  day. 
found  a discrepancy  he  could  not  explain. 

In  his  efforts  to  discover  the  discrepancy 
he  placed  the  pile  of  bills  on  his  left- 
hand  side  and,  as  he  countt*d  each  one, 
turned  the  note  over  and  deposited  it 
on  a pile  at  his  right.  He  found  that 
when  he  counted  from  left  to  right  his 
cash  e.xactly  balanced,  but  when  he 
counted  it  laick  again  a shortage  of  fifty 
dollars  stared  him  in  the  face.  As  a 
last  resort  each  bill  was  examined  sepa- 
rately, both  obverse  and  reverse.  One 
of  the  bills  had  the  design  of  fifty  dol- 
lars on  the  obverse  and  that  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  on  the  reverse.  The  clerk 
had  taken  the  bill  as  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. Upon  being  communicated  with  the 
Treasury  Department  admitted  that  such 
a bill  was  extant.  One  sheet  of  bank- 
notes of  the  denomination  of  fifty  dollars 
and  one  hundred  dollars  had  been  re- 
\ersed  in  the  press.  One  plate  bore  the 
obverse  of  a fifty-dollar  bill  at  the  top 
and  the  obverse  "of  a hundred-dollar  bill 
at  the  bottom.  The  other  .plate  bore  the 
reverse  of  the  two  notes.  After  each 
sheet  was  printed  it  was  laid  aside  to 
dry  before  being  run  through  the  press 
for  the  obverse  printing.  In  some  way 
one  sheet  was  turned  upside  down,  with 
the  result  that  two  misprinted  bills  came 
fortii — one  with  a fifty-dollar  obverse 
and  hundred-dollar  reverse,  the  other 
with  a hundred-dollar  obverse  and  a 
ilfty-dollar  reverse.  The  companion  note 
was  discovered  by  the  cashier  of  the 
bank  after  he  had  paid  out  the  bill  with 
the  fifty-dollar  face  and  hundred-dollar 
back. 

This  occurred  in  1890.  In  the  sixties 
an  error  of  similar  nature  occurred,  a 
bank-note  being  printed  with  the  ten- 
dollar  obverse  and  twenty-dollar  reverse. 
It  is  reasonably  certain  that  at  least  four 
of  these  misprints  went  into  circulation. 

Errors  in  design  and  oddities  indica- 
ting premeditation  on  the  part  of  the 
engraver  sometimes  run  the  gauntlet  suc- 
cessfully. On  the  1880  silver  certificates 
there  is  found  a Treasury  seal  entirely 
different  from  any  other  ever  used  by  the 
government.  The  key,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  important  symbols  of  the  seal, 
show’s  a handle  at  the  left-hand  side  in- 
stead of  to  the  right,  as  on  all  others. 
The  shield  is  of  different  shape,  while 
the  stars  are  larger.  The  two  ends  of 
the  band  surrounding  the  symbols  are 
fastened  w'ith  a buckle,  and  that  in  no 
other  instance  is  found  in  the  design  of  a 
Treasury  seal.  There  are  one-,  two-,  and 
five-dollar  certificates,  and  a ten-dollar 
legal-tender  note,  in  circulation,  with 
what  is  known  as  inverted  backs.  But 
that  is  a W’rong  description.  They  are 
really  inverted  fronts,  for  the  backs  of 
all  hills  are  printed  first. 

An  oddity  is  shown  on  a legal-tender 
note  of  1869.  On  the  face  of  the  note  is 
a portrait  of  Webster,  while  to  the  right 
is  a representation  of  Rolfe  presenting 
Pocahontas  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  At  tie: 
bottom  of  the  center  is  a small  eagle. 
Upon  inverting  the  bill  the  eagle  pre- 
sents a very  faithful  resemblance  to  the 
head  of  a donkey.  A number  of  national 
bank-notes,  issued  by  different  banks, 
have  been  put  in  circulation  and  accepted 
as  real  money  unchallenged  which  were 
minus  the  signature  of  the  president  or 
of  the  cashier,  or  of  both  officers  of  the 
banks. 


Perforated  Coins 
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Perforated  coins  w’ere  never  in  favor 
in  the  United  States,  though  various  ef- 
forts W’ere  made  to  popularize  them.  The 
first  United  States  coin  with  a perforated 
center  w’as  a gold  dollar  issued  in  1849, 
which  bad  a square  bole  in  the  nriddle  of 
the  planchet.  It  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  gold  dollar  issued  by  the  United 
States  Mint  in  1849.  The  coin  was  en- 
graved, not  struck  from  dies.  The  next 
United  States  coin  w’ith  a perforated 
center  was  issued  from  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  in  1850  and  w'as  of  the  denomina- 
tion of  one  cent.  It  was  alwiit  the  size 
of  the  bronze  cent  now  in  use.  At  that 
time  the  large,  old-fashioned  copper  cent 
was  in  general  circulation  and  the  per- 
forated coin  received  the  name  of  “ ring 
cent.”  The  designer  reasoned  that  by 
means  of  the  perforation  the  cent  could 
lie  distinguished  by  touch  from  the  dime. 
Another  perforated  cent  issued  the  .same 
year  showed  two  rings  in  the  field,  with 
the  w’ords,  Cent,  One-tenth  Silver.”  The 
reverse  showed  an  olive  wreath  around 
tho  perforation,  and  the  words,  “ United 
States  of  America.”  The  Mint  authori- 
ties undertook  to  design  a coin  that 
would  answer  all  requirements,  and  the 


pieces  w’ere  struck  with  both  pierced  and 
I>erfect  centers  in  silver,  copper,  nickel, 
and  composition  metal,  six  varieties  in 
all,  w’ithout  counting  the  various  metals, 
hut  none  of  the  designs  w’as  favored  by 
the  government  authorities,  and  eon.se- 
quently  they  were  never  put  in  general 
circulation. 

The  only  gold  half-dollar  ever  produced 
at  the  United  States  Mint  was  struck  in 
1852.  It  had  a perforation  in  tlie  center, 
and  the  obverse  showed  a wavy  circle 
around  the  perforation,  w’ith  the  inscrip- 
tion, “ United  States  of  America,”  around 
tlie  border.  The  reverse  was  blank.  'J  he 
coin  was  exactly  lialf  the  weight  of  tlie 
dollar.  Regardless  of  the  generally  ac- 
cepted idea,  the  gold  fifty-ceiit  pieces 
with  w'hich  the  public  is  familiar  w’ere 
not  an  issue  of  the  United  States.  Imt 
were  manufactureil  by  California  jewel- 
ers. Tliere  has  not  b(*en  any  attempt 
to  introduce  the  perforated  coin  in  the 
I'nited  States  since  1884.  In  that  year 
two  pieces  of  the  denominations  of  one 
and  five  cents  were  issued  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Mint.  < 


A Photograph  Gallery  in  a 
Cemetery 

Many  means  have  been  used  for  mark- 
ing the  resting-place  of  the  dead,  or  in 
ornamentation  of  tlieir  graves,  from  the 
ornate  tombs  of  marble  and  granite  to 
the  grotesque  totem  poles  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians.  The  French,  who  are  noted 
for  their  fine  taste  in  decoration  and 
their  discrimination  in  art  matters,  dis- 
figure tlieir  marble  tombs  with  hideous 
w reaths  made  of  jet  or  purple  glass  beads. 
But  it  has  remained  for  a little  cemeterv’ 
in  New  England  to  set  a new  fashion  in 
a means  of  commemorating  the  dead. 

A hole  is  chiseled  into  the  slab  or 
monument  and  into  this  is  fitted  a pic- 
ture of  the  one  whose  grave  is  beneath. 
The  portrait  is  generally  a photograph  or 
tintype.  A cover  which  can  easily  be 
lifted  up  is  then  placed  over  the  opening. 
Any  one  passing  through  the  cemetery 
and  wishing  to  know’  how  the  person  be- 
fore whose  tombstone  he  has  halted  ap- 
peared in  life  has  only  to  raise  the  little 
cover  over  the  picture  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity. 

This  is  by  no  means  a new  custom  in 
this  town.  It  began  many  years  ago. 
On  one  of  the  monuments  is  a photo- 
graph placed  there  in  1865,  w’hich  is  as 
clean  as  though  it  had  been  put  there  a 
year  ago. 

Though  this  custom  of  having  tomb- 
stones made  to  hold  portraits  originated 
in  this  particular  place,  it  is  now  being 
adopted  in  neighboring  towns. 


Deer  as  a Source  of  Meat- 
Supply 

There  has  been  advocated  the  scheme 
of  raising  deer  as  a source  of  meat  supply 
in  this  country.  It  is  believed  by  many 
experts  that  deer-farming  could  be  made 
as  profitable  as  any  other  live-stock  in- 
dustry. It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
Virginia  deer  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
elk  are  best  suited  to  this  purpose.  Elk 
have  been  acclimatized  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  and  everywhere  they  show’  the 
same  vigor  and  hardiness.  They  adapt 
themselves  to  almost  any  environment, 
and  their  increase  under  domestication  is 
equal  to  that  of  ordinary  cattle. 

It  is  contended  that  there  are  large 
areas  of  rough  land -in  the  United  States, 
like  the  Ozark  and  Allegheny  regions, 
where  elk  could  be  profitably  raised.  The 
Virginia  deer  is  adaptable  to  almost  all 
parts  of  this  country  and  thrives  on  land 
unsuited  to  horses. 


The  Ear  of  the  Owl 

It  is  held  by  naturalists  that,  in  order 
to  capture  its  prey  the  ow’l  must  de- 
pend even  more  upon  its  sense  of  hear- 
ing than  upon  that  of  sight.  The  tufts 
of  feathers  that  distinguish  the  short- 
eared and  tlie  long-eared  owls  are.  of 
course,  no  more  ears  than  they  are  horns. 
The  true  ear  of  the  ow'l  is  a most  remark- 
able organ. 

The  facial  disk  of  feathers  that  gives 
the  ow’l  its  characteristic  appearance 
serves  as  a kind  of  sounding-board  or  ear- 
trumpet  to  concentrate  the  slightest 
sounds  and  to  transmit  them  to  the  ori- 
fice of  the  true  ear.  concealed  in  the  small 
featliers  behind  the  eye.  Even  in  the 
barn  owl,  w’hich  possesses  the  least  com- 
plicated arrangement  of  this  kind,  the 
orifice  of  the  ear  is  covered  by  a remark- 
able flap  of  tbe  skin,  w’hil'  ie  the  other 
species  there  are  striking  dill'eunces  in 
the  size  and  shape  of  this  orifice  and  its 
covering  flap  on  the  two  sidcF  of  the 
head. 

The  exact  way  in  which  owls  utilize 
this iela}>ou*teJy. specialized  ni  'turatus  has 
still  to  “be ' aischvei^ed. 
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The  Padhc  r>at\ona\  Bank 

of 


It  is  no  wT>a.U  ^ ^ ^^6  greatest 

as  well  as  the  oldest  Dank  in  the  City  of 
Tacoma,  and  the  officers  of  the  Pacific 
National  Bank,  of  Tacoma,  feel  a sense  of 
deep  responsibility  as  well  as  pride  in  the 
eminent  position  their  house  occupies. 
“By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,”  is 
a maxim  universally  accepted,  and  the 
fruits  of  a wise,  capable,  reliable  bank  ad- 
ministration are  the  deposits  in  that  bank. 
Although  there  are  eight  excellent  banks 
in  Tacoma,  the  Pacific  National  leads  them 
all  in  the  vital  element  of  deposits,  having 
over  a million  dollars  more  than  its  nearest 
competitor.  This  substantial  expression  of 
public  confidence  is  the  result  of  a conserva- 
tive banking  policy,  splendid  facilities  and 
unexcelled  service.  In  the  period  between 
April  18, 1912,  and  April  4, 1913,  the  Pacific 
National  Bank  showed  an  increase  in  de- 
posits of  over  a million  dollars. 

The  Pacific  National  Bank  was  organized 
in  the  fall  of  1885,  but  was  not  opened  for 
business  until  January  2, 1886,  when  it  went 
into  the  building  just  completed  for  it,  at 
Pacific  and  Twelfth  Streets.  It  began  with 
a paid-up  capital  of  $50,000,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  firat  year  the  deposits  were  $102,000. 
At  the  close  of  business  on  November  26, 
1912,  the  deposits  were  $4,557,331.61,  and 
the  capital  $300,000.  * 

The  directors  of  the  bank  comprise  some 
of  the  most  representative  business  men  in 
the  Northwest.  The  two  heaviest  stock- 
holding interests  are  the  Ladds,  of  Portland, 
and  connections  of  the  Weyerhaeuser  Tim- 
ber Company.  The  officers  of  the  Pacific 
National  Bank  are:  Charles  H.  Hyde, 
Chairman  Board  of  Directors;  Ralph  S. 
Stacy,  President;  W.  M.  Ladd,  Vice- 
President;  Geo.  S.  Long,  Vice-President; 
Stephen  .^pleby,  Cashier;  A.  A.  Miller, 
Assistant  Cashier;  R.  R.  Mattison,  Assist- 
ant Cashier. 

The  bank  has  purchased  within  the  last 
four  months  a half  interest  in  a corporation 
that  owns  the  southwest  corner  of  Pacific 
Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street,  considered  to 
be,  without  doubt,  the  best  business  comer 
in  the  city  of  Tacoma,  and  will,  as  soon  as 
it  ^ets  piossession  from  the  present  tenants, 
wmch  will  be  April  1,  1914,  immediately 
procaed  to  install  one  of  the  finest  banking 
rooms  in  the  Northwest.  *% 


A Mail  Transfer  Apparatus 

When  the  train  halts  at  a small  sta- 
tion, and  the  man  with  the  mail-bag 
throws  a heavy  sack  of  United  States 
postal  matter  through'  an  opening  into 
the  baggage-car,  receiving  another  in  re- 
turn, the  quickness  and  dexterity  with 
which  the  transfer  is  made  is  generally 
watched  by  admiring  bystanders.  But 
human  muscles  and  jointe  cannot  always 
be  depended  upon  to  be  so  invariably 
sure  and  accurate  as  machinery.  Acci- 
dents have  happened  and  throwing  the 
bags  is  now  considered  dangerous,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  fast  mail-trains. 

A Western  postmaster  has  invented  an 
apparatus  for  mechanically  making  the 
transfer,  which  has  been  so  successfully 
tested  that  it  is  expected  it  will  soon  come 
into  general  use  for  fast  mail-trains. 
Rising  out  of  a base  of  cement  is  a 
tower  about  fifteen  feet  high  from  the 
ground  surrounded  by  a small  platform. 
At  the  extreme  top  are  two  horns.  These 
are  set  to  describe  a circle  on  the  side 
nearest  the  track.  The  tips  of  the  horns 
overlap  about  four  feet,  one  tip  pointing 
up  and  the  other  down  the  track.  Each 
hom  has  a break  or  joint  in  it  which  en- 
ables it  to  be  raised  or  lowered  about  four 
feet  from  the  tip.  Below  the  boms,  at- 
tached to  a standard  which  points  toward 
the  track,  is  the  delivery  arm. 

Inside  the  car  is  an  apparatus  which 
works  in  unison  with  the  outer  one.  A 
track  is  mn  along  the  roof  from  one 
side  of  the  car  to  the  other  over  the  center 
of  the  door.  Running  on  this  track  is  a 
steel  carriage  on  wheels  with  a delivery 
arm  at  each  end.  This  arm  is  attached  to 
a hook  fastened  to  the  forward  side  of 
the  door  of  the  car.  When  the  delivery 
arm  is  pushed  out,  it  sets  the  hook  in 
position  for  the  exchange  of  mail. 

The  man  at  the  statimi  fastens  his 
mail-bag  to  a ring  made  especially  for 
the  purpose,  which  he  fits  into  a slot  at 
the  end  of  the  delivery  arm  on  the  stand- 
ard, the  horns  and  arm  being  brought 
into  a horizontal  position.  He  folds  in 
one  of  the  fingers  of  the  horn,  leaving  the 
other  pointed  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
approaching  train.  In  the  car  the  mail- 
man puts  the  bag  to  be  delivered  on  a 
corresponding  ring,  which  he  fastens  on 
the  delivery  arm  in  the  c&r. 

As  the  train  nears  the  station  he  pushes 
the  sack  along  the  track  over  the  door, 
then  out  of  the  doorway,  wWe  it  latches 
with  the  bag  suspended  gfitsUle  in  a posi- 
tion be  caugnt  by  foe  h«#kY  f‘  ,*3 
reeeivihg  arm  at  the  AatiJnV-^b 


hook  catches  the  bag  from  the  outside  is 
wheeled  into  the  car,  the  exchange  be- 
ing accomplished  almost  instantaneously. 
The  weight  of  the  bag  going  around  the 
horn  causes  the  horns  to  bend  back  so 
that  the  contrivance  is  absolutely  safe. 


The  Largest  Stone  Ever 
Quarried 

The  largest  stone  ever  quarried  has 
been  found  in  Baalbec  in  Syria.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  ages  how 
it  was  that  the  great  blocks  of  granite 
used  in  building  the  Pyramids  were  ever 
raised  to  the  heights  and  swung  into  the 
positions  they  now  occupy.  Quite  as 
much  of  a marvel  to  the  modern  thinker 
is  the  problem  involved  in  quarrying  so 
enormous  a block  of  stone  as  the  one 
discovered  in  Baalbec.  This  monolith  is 
sixty-nine  feet  long,  fourteen  feet  broad, 
and  seventeen  feet  in  depth.  Its  weight 
is  estimated  at  fifteen  hundred  tons. 
Near  by  stand  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
^mple  of  the  Run.  It  is  believed  by 
archaeologists  that  this  huge  stone  was 
intended  to  form  part  of  the  building. 
This  supposition  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
in  one  of  the  walls  still  standing  are  to 
lie  seen  great  slabs  of  stone  which  by  actu- 
al measurement  disclose  a length  of  sixty- 
three  feet  and  a height  of  thirteen  feet. 

More  w'onderful  still  is  the  engineer- 
ing feat  which  placed  them  in  the  posi- 
tion where  they  are  to-day,  nineteen  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ground.  No  sign 
of  any  ct-menting  mixture  is  to  be  found 
anywhere  to  bind  together  the  stones  of 
this  ancient  structure.  The  slabs  have 
been  squared  so  precisely  and  polished 
so  evenly  that  it  is  with  difficulty  and 
only  after  the  most  careful  search  that 
the*  joining  can  be  found.  So  perfectly 
do  they  fit  together  that  it  is  imi)os8ible 
to  thrust  between  them  even  the  small 
blade  of  a pocket-knife.  The  beautiful 
perfection  in  all  the  processes  involved 
in  the  quarrying,  preparing  of  the  stone, 
and  the  building  of  these  ancient  temples 
leads  the  scientists  still  further  into 
wonderment  at  the  quality  of  the  mental 
and  moral  cfiuipment  of  these  ancient 
workmen.  No  laborer  who  stopped  with 
his  hammer  in  the  air  at  the  stroke  of 
the  clock  ever  hewed  these  stones.  Such 
conscientious  work  was  only  done  with 
love  or  under  the  urge  of  a great  religious 
feeling.  So  it  is  that  the  archieologists 
are  pondering  over  another  problem — the 
quality  of  mind  and  brain  in  the  man  of 
antiquity. 


Gold  Leaf 

The  gold  reaches  the  “ beaters  ” first 
in  wide  bars  or  nuggets.  It  must  be 
weighed,  melted,  and  made  into  inch-wide 
ribbons  before  the  “ beating  ” liegins.  The 
ribbon  is  then  cut  into  inch  squares  and 
beaten  with  a hammer  wielded  by  a stal- 
wart workman.  When  each  leaf  has  been 
beaten  thin  it  is  transferred  to  a mold, 
where  it  is  beaten  again  for  a period  of 
four  hours.  The  beating  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  a wooden  hammer  weighing 
from  seven  to  eighteen  pounds  on  a ^eep- 
skin  cushion  resting  on  a granite  block. 
The  gold  beaten  is  usually  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  karats  fine.  A little  alloy 
of  copper  or  silver  is  added  to  make  it 
spread.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the 
beaters  to  handle  perfectly  pure  gold. 

Gold  leaf  is  packed  more  by  the  aid  of 
the  breath  than  that  of  the  hands.  The 
operation  of  transferring  a sheet  of  almost 
transparent  gold  leaf  from  one  place  to 
another  is  of  such  delicacy  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  accomplish  it  only  by  a slight 
puff  of  the  breath.  The  packers  are,  for 
the  most  part,  girls  to  whom,  after  beat- 
ing, the  gold  leaf  is  handed. 

The  girls  lift  the  unshapied  leaf  from 
the  mold  with  a pair  of  wooden  pincers, 
flatten  it  out  on  a sheepskin  cushion  by 
gently  blowing  on  it,  cut  it  into  a per- 
fect square,  replace  it  between  the  leaves 
of  the  book,  and  flatten  it  out  with  the 
breath.  A “ book  ” consists  of  twenty-five 
leaves,  and  a skilled  girl  operator  can 
pack  seventy  *books  in  a day. 


Siberian  Bees  and  Bee  Masters 

One  would  never  think  of  Siberia  as  a 
suitable  home  for  bees  or  the  practice  of 
apiculture.  Yet  bees  are  maintained  by 
the  pieasants  of  that  region,  and  swarms 
of  wild  bees  are  to  be  found  in  the  birch 
forests. 

Those  who  keep  bees  in  Siberia  bear  the 
title  of  bee-masters.  Some  of  these  have 
no  more  than  four  swarms;  but  many 
have  fifty  or  a hundred,  and  certain  “ bee- 
lords  ” own  five  or  six  hundred.  The 
average  annual  income,  in  Siberia,  from 
a swarm  of  bees  is  about  a ruble 
and  a half.  In  certain  localities  buck- 
wheat is  sown  to  serve  as  a “ pwisture,” 
and  occasionally  the  bees  are  fed  with 
lugar  syrup,  or  treacle;  but  for  the  most 
id^the  swarms  feed  on  wild  flowers  along 
Im^orders  of  the  great  forests. 


GOOD  ROADS 


DOUGLAS  HR  PAVING  BLOCKS 


St.  Paul  & Tacoma  Lumber  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Douglas  Fir 

Sprucey  Cedar  and  Western  Hemlock^ 
Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles 

Douglas  Fir  Paving  Blocks,  Nothing  Better 

We  Creosote  Paving  Blocks, 

Piles  and  Structural  Material 

TACOMA,  WASHINGTON 


How 


The  Wheeler,  Osgood  Company 

of  Tacoma,  Washington 

developed  into  an  institution  of  national  importance  in  the 

Door-making  Industry. 

First — ^By  selecting  a spot  where  the  largest  supply  of  the  most  beautiful 
fir  door  lumber  in  the  world  is  tributary  to  this  plant. 

Second — ^By  looking  well  to  their  sowing,  knowing  that  each'  door  ordered 
frc»n  their  factory  was  a seed  which  would  beget  its  kind. 

Third — By  believing  implicitly  in  the  superiority  of  the  fir  door. 

Fourth — By  knowing  that  each  step  in  the  march  of  improvement  but  opens 
still  new  avenues  of  improvement  in  manufacture,  ultimate  perfection 
being  the  final  goal. 

FUth — ^By  installing  new  machinery  for  the  production  of  those  ply  laminated 
fir  panels  which  cannot  check,  swell  or  warp. 

Sixth — By  recognizing  that  the  other  party  to  a bargain  has  well  vested  rights 
which  must  be  respected. 

Seventh — ^By  reason  of  a number  of  other  causes,  all  relating,  however,  to 
perfect  material,  better  and  better  manufacture  and  scrupulous  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  and  desires  of  its  customers. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  why  The  Wheeler,  Osgood  Company  has  builded 
well.  It  followed  the  (ffiart  outlined  above.  It  couldn’t  help  itself. 
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“THREE  in  ONE” 


Particulars  upon  request 

Write  or  Phone  Main  2795 
H.  C.  HENRY  E.  W.  ANDREWS 

President  Vice-President 

T.  M.  MORGAN  D.  B.  MORGAN 

2nd  Vice-Pres.  Oi  Actuary  Qeneral  Manager 

HOME  OFFICE  - white  Bidg.  - SEATTLE 


A voyage  on  a sun*kls$ed  sea 
And  just  what  you  would  have  It  be  I 

U2S.00-S0UTN  SEl  ISLES-$826.00 

Tour  ol  the  South  Pacific 

A dellshtiul  tour  o»  two  months— 22  days  at  ports.  Splendid  steamers 
of  Sydavy  fihort  U.r,  sailing  from  San  Francisco  every  two  weeks. 

SllO.  IIONUI.III.V  and  Bnvk,  let  clna*. 
ROVN  1>  T II E WUULU  I'U  V 1< . $600 1st  class ; 9880  2nd. 
Visitlns  fire  continents  and  world's  sreat  cities.  Send  for  folder. 
OCEANIC  8.  8.  CO.,  618  Market  St.,  Baa  Franelseo,  Cal. 


Northwest  Trust 
and  Safe  Deposit  Co. 

Calms  BiuMisf,  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

apitai  Stock  ....  $100,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  22,338.3 1 

Depoaitoiy  tor  the  CHy  oi  Seattle  and  County  oi  King. 

U.  & Depoehoiy  far  Poital  Snyinga  Fundi. 


Our  Presidents  And  How  We  Make  Them 

By  Col  A.  K.  McCLURE 

With  preface  by  former  Postmaster-General  Charles  Emory 
Smith,  and  portraits  of  the  Presidents.  Crown  8voy  $2.00 
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PACIFIC  CREOSOTING 
COMPANY 

SEATTLE,  WASH.,  U.  S.  A. 

Plant  at  Eagle  Harbor,  Wash. 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Timber 
Treating  Plant  in  the  United  States 

EQUIPPED  FOR  RAIL  EXPORT  BUSINESS 
OR  CARGO  SHIPMENT  A SPECIALTY 

USE  BEST  GRADE  OF  EUROPEAN  CREOSOTE 
IMPORTED  IN  TANK  STEAMER,  OWNED 
AND  OPERATED  BY  THE  COMPANY 

PVrtie  for  full  description  of  process  and  quotations  on 

CREOSOTED  DOUGLAS  FIR 

PILING  MINE  TIMBERS  CROSS-ARMS 

LUMBER  BRIDGE  TIMBER  PAVING  BLOCKS 

RAILROAD  TIES  CONDUIT  WOOD  STAVE-PIPE 

PACIFIC  CREOSOTING  COMPANY 

White  Building,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

CABLE  ADDRESS  : “ ROOD  ” 


Colman  Creosoting  Works 


THE  J.  M.  COLMAN  COMPANY 

Seattle,  Washington  = 


CREOSOTED  CREOSOTED  TIMBER 
PILES  AND  TIES 

The  Best  Equipped  Plant 
on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Located  Railroad  Ave.  & 27th  Ave.  S.W.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Gt>-gie — 


Blowing  Down  Buildings 

It  is  now  fifty  years  sin  e Cliomet 
demonstrated  that  a long-sustained  and 
very  high  musical  note  could,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  kill  a d^.  Recently 
experiments  along  the  same  lino  have  been 
recorded  in  a scientific  periodical  of  I’aris 
with  reference  to  the  extermination  of 
mosquitoes.  The  violin  and  the  flute 
were  brought  into  requisition  with  al- 
most equal  results.  The  mosquitoes  were 
in  the  vicinity  of  a swamp  district  in 
southern  France;  and  were  found  first  to 
be  attracted  as  the  moth  to  the  flame  and 
then  to  die  in  numbers. 

One  musician  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
buildings  may  be  made  to  tremble  at  the 
sound  of  certain  notes  and  that  each  one 
of  these  has  its  corresponding  “ shock  ” 
or  “jar.”  He  lias  devoted  many  years 
to  the  study  of  vibrations  protlueed  by 
music  and  very  strange  facts  have  come 
to  light  as  the  result  of  his  investigations. 

“One  evening,”  he  says,  “I  was  play- 
ing the  violin  with  a friend  when  all  of 
a sudden  we  heard  a note  sounding  longer 
than  its  normal  ‘ life.’  We  looked  at 
each  other  in  consternation,  for  the  ob- 
jects about  us  in  the  room  were  vibrat- 
ing. So  upset  were  we  that  we  stopped 
playing.  Since  then  my  friend  has  often 
liad  similar  experiences.  It  was  tliis  that 
induced  me  to  study  the  subject.” 

His  investigation  was  most  detailed, 
h.nd  extended  over  many  months.  Before 
applying  his  theories  he  would  first  study 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  a given  structure. 
His  most  convincing  experiment  was  tried 
on  a tower  of  considerable  height  in  the 
French  chateau  district.  On  each  of  the 
first  four  .stories  he  stationed  men  at 
equidistant  points,  with  instructions  to 
sound  a dominant  note  on  the  violin  at 
a given  signal.  He  left  the  fifth  story 
vacant  and  provided  for  the  sixth  in  the 
same  manner,  following  this  method  to 
the  top  of  the  tower.  At  the  signal 
agreed  upon  the  men  on  the  various  floors 
sounded  and  prolonged  the  note.  It  was 
found  that  the  sound  ascended  in  a circle 
and  that  there  was  a horizontal  swaying 
of  the  tower. 

The  music  of  the  organ,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  trumpet,  has  more  striking 
effects  than  that  of  the  violin,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  crumbling  of  edifices  and 
engineering  works  is  considered.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  troops  are  for- 
bidden to  cross  bridges  and  viaducts 
playing  music  and  marching  in  step. 


Fishin’ 

Don’t  ve  talk  to  me  of  work! 

I’m  just  goin’  fishin’ 

Where  the  speckled  lieauties  lurk, 
Round  the  pools  a-swishin’. 

Ne’er  a thougnt  have  I of  care, 
Rittin’  on  a green  bank  tliere, 
Drinkin’  in  the  soft  .Tune  air. 
Void  of  all  ambition! 

I don’t  care  much  what  I ketch, 
Long  as  I am  anglin'. 

What  I carry,  what  I fetch. 

On  my  string  a-danglin’. 

Makes  no  difference  to  me — 

Rome  or  none,  whiche’er  it  be — 
While  I’m  off  there  wholly  free 
From  all  scenes  of  wranglin’. 

Fishin’  ain’t  jest  ketchin’  fish 
In  a pond  or  river — 

Though  a fresh  trout  on  a dish 
Makes  ye  sort  o’  shiver — 
Fishin’s  settin’  on  some  spot 
Where  it’s  neither  cold  no  hot. 
Without  thinkin’  on  your  lot — 
Fortune,  love,  or  liver, 

Fishin’s  gettin’  far  away 
From  all  noise  and  flurry; 
Gettin’  off  where  you  can  play 
Nothin’s  in  a hurrj’; 

There  to  sorter  loaf,  and  set, 

Blind  to  all  the  things  tliat  fret; 
And  forgettin’  all  regret, 

Quarrels,  cares,  and  worry. 

Yeesir — I’ll  give  up  ambition. 

And  for  fame  and  fortune  wish  in’. 
Any  day  to  go  a-fishin’! 

John  Kkndbick  Bangs. 


A Bridge  Across  the  Pacific 

The  distribution  of  plants  and  animals 
reveals  strange  secrets  of  the  past  history 
of  the  world.  The  fact  that  there  were 
elk,  red  deer,  and  wolves  in  Ireland 
shows  that  Ireland,  like  F>ngland.  was 
once  joined  to  the  continent  of  F^urope. 
There  are  moles  in  England,  but  none  in 
Ireland.  This  shows  that  Ireland  was 
•separated  by  sea  from  England  before 
the  moles  arrived.  In  the  same  way  the 
absence  of  native  land  mammals  from 
Bermuda  proves  that  this  island  lias  al- 
ways been  surrounded  by  wide  spaces  of 
ocean.  The  Belgian  botanist,  Hans  Hal- 
lier,  has  been  searching  into  tlie  past 
secrets  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  its  isl- 
ands by  examining  the  strange  and  often 
quite  jieculiar  plants,  such  as  the  ger- 
anium tnes  of  Hawaii,  which  are  found 
ill  them.  He  lias  been  led  to  form  some- 


what startling  conclusions.  He  lielieves 
that  the  great  Malay  islands,  together 
with  Australia  and  large  nuinl)er8  of 
Polynesian  islands  scattered  over  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  oni-e 
fornuHl  part  of  a great  peninsula  stretch- 
ing southea.stwani  from  China,  most  of 
wiiieh  suhscqueiitly  sank  either  wholly 
or  in  part,  leaving  the  highlands  which 
heeame  Tasmania,  New  Zealand.  New 
Caledonia,  the  Louisiades  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  New  Guinea,  New  Guinea 
itself,  the  Moluccas,  Celebes,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Formosa  above  the  ocean,  to 
serve  as  centers  of  plant  distribution  be- 
tween China  and  Polynesia,  this  crooked 
string  of  great  islands  lieing  separated 
by  deep  wean  from  easterif  Australia. 

In  still  earlier  times,  according  to  Hal- 
lier,  the  ancient  jicii insula  above  descriln^d 
had  been  eoniiected  h}'  land  with  the 
.American  continent,  thus  forming  a veri- 
tahle  bridge  across  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  northern  boundary  of  tliis  bridge  was 
formed  by  a line  drawn  from  southern 
.Japan  through  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to 
Lower  California,  while  its  southern 
boundary  pa.ssed  from  Tasmania  toward 
New  Zealand  by  way  of  the  Auckland 
and  Campbell  Islands,  and  then  further 
eastward  through  Tahiti  and  the  Society 
Islands;  then  approaching  the  American 
coast  through  I^aster  Islands.  Sala  y 
Gomez  and  Juan  Fernandez,  supposed 
to  be  the  island  of  Robinson  Cnisoe, 
and  finally  reaching  the  .American  con- 
tinent at  a point  now  in  the  south  of 
Chile. 

With  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
antiquity  of  man,  which  must  be  mea.^- 
ured  in  liundreds  of  thousands  or  even 
in  millions  of  years,  we  need  hardly  be 
surjirised  to  learn  that  Hallier  Indieves 
that  ancestors  of  still  existing  Polynesian 
and  perhaps  also  South-Aineriean  races 
not  only  saw  this  huge  bridge  across  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  but  even  passed  over  it 
He  lays  stress  on  certain  Routh-American 
carv’ings,  supposed  by  Wiener  to  repre- 
sent llamas,  but  which  Hallier  says  are 
kangaroos.  He  also  quotes  linguistic 
evidence  and  points  to  the  community  of 
type  between  ancient  Egyptian.  American, 
and  south  Asiatic  art,  and  expresses  the 
ladief  that  Egj-jitian  and  American  cul- 
ture traveled  from  a south  Asiatic  source 
by  two  routes:  one  to  Africa  and  the 
other  by  way  of  the  Malay  archipelago 
and  Polynesia  to  America. 


The  Clocks  We  Wear 

The  three  marks  on  the  back  of  a glove 
and  the  clocks  on  a stocking  are  due 
practically  to  the  same  circumstance. 
Tlie  glove  marks  correspond  to  the  four- 
ehette  pieces  between  the  fingers,  and  in 
otlier  days  these  pieces  were  continued 
along  the  back  of  the  hand,  braid  being 
used  to  conceal  tlie  seams. 

A somewhat  similar  origin  is  a.ssigned 
to  the  ornamental  clock  on  the  stot'king. 
In  tlie  days  when  stockings  were  made  of 
cloth  the  seams  occurred  where  the  clocks 
do  now,  the  ornamentation  then  being 
used  to  conceal  the  seams. 

The  useless  little  bow  in  the  leather 
band  lining  a man’s  hat  is  a survival  of 
the  time  when  a hat  was  made  by  taking 
a piece  of  leather,  boring  two  holes 
through  it,  and  drawing  it  up  with  a piece 
of  string. 


The  Flying  Frog  of  Java 

The  .Javanese  frog  is  a creature  meas- 
uring lietween  fifteen  and  twenty-five 
inches.  The  skin  of  its  back  is  pale  blue 
and  by  night  looks  dark  green  or  olive 
brown.  The  frog  remains  motionless 
during  the  day,  with  eyes  sheltered  from 
tlie  light  and  with  belly  up,  clinging  to 
its  support  by  adhesive  cushions  and  by 
its  holly,  which  is  provided  with  a sticky 
covering,  and  it  is  hardly  distiiiguisliablo 
from  tlie  objects  that  surround  it.  .At 
nightfall  it  begins  its  hunt  for  the  mam- 
moth crickets  on  whicli  it  feeds,  making 
leaps  covering  seven  feet  of  ground.  Dur- 
ing the  leap  tlie  jilay  of  lungs  filled  with 
air  swells  its  liody.  To  descend  from  a 
height  it  spreads  wide  its  claws  and. 
drojiping.  rests  upon  its  feet. 


The  Genesis  of  Men  of  Straw 

Mk.  ENGKLnACH,  ail  English  author,  in 
a new  volume  on  humors  of  the  law. 
relates  the  following  queer  bit  of  liistory: 

“ Rome  years  ago  men  u.sed  to  walk 
about  openly  in  VVVstminster  Hall  with 
a |)ieee  of  straw  in  their  boot.  By  this 
sign  attorneys  knew  that  such  persons 
were  in  want  of  employment  as  false  wit- 
ness. and  would  give  any  evidence  re- 
quired for  money.  For  instance,  if  an 
advoeati!  want(‘d  an  obliging  witness  he 
would  go  to  one  of  these  men  and  show 
him  a fee,  wliicli,  if  not  sufficient  the 
witness  would  not  take  any  notice  of.  The 
fee  was  then  increased  until  its  weight 
recalled  the  power  of  memory  to  a stif- 
lt(([i«ivtifw4qnt,..-.Uy  tliis  tliev  derived  their 
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Echoes 


MR. 

Georoe  H.\rvey  rcnderc<l  a sorvico  to  the 
country  when  he  revealed  the  patriotic  .sentiments  of 
the  late  J.  P.  Morunn.  It  t8  Rood  to  know  that 
Kreat  wealth  does  not  always  cru.sh  out  patrioti.sm 
nnd  that  in  time  of  need  men  like  Morgan  are  ready 
their  all  at  the  aerviee  of  their  country. 

W hen  Mr.  Morgan’s  will  was  published  and  his 
8^adfa.st  belief  in  the  Christian  religion  was  rovealisl 
the  world  thought  better  of  him.  Now  that  Colonel 
rltirvey  has  revealed  his  devotion  to  his  country  and 
his  detestation  of  sycophants,  the  world  will  hold  him 
in  even  higher  esteem. 

I -^^at  Mr.  Morgan  believed  in  the  Christian  religion, 
loved  his  country,  and  hated  sycophants  ought  not  to 
surprise  u.s,  but,  .somehow,  it  does.  During  his  life- 
time we  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  him  only 
ns  a remorseless  mbney-maker,  as  a man  who  had 
^cnfieed  every  noble  aspinition,  every  generous 
impulse  to  his  desire  for  wealth  and  power.  He  was 
held  up  to  .scorn  as  a type  of  the  arrogant  nnd  selfish 
rich,  in  whom,  .so  far  as  the  public  knew  him,  there 
wa.s  none  of  those  amiable  virtues  and  weaknisses 

niark  the  common  man. 

W’e  would  not  appraise  the  methods  by  which  Mr. 
Morgan  accumulaUd  his  fortune,  but  we  do  not 
hcsitaUi  to  that  if  the  world  had  known  him 
during  his  lifetime  as  it  knows  him  to^ay  he  would 
marT  ^ PoP“*“*'  poasibly,  a happier 

"Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged”  is  one  of  the 
iMn-ster  h injuncuons  that  is  very  generally  disre- 
garded in  these  days. — Fort  IForlA  Record. 

George  Harvey,  editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly, 

1’  riday  told  a gathering  of  bankers  in  New  York 
of  the  strong  feeling  of  patriotism  which  animated 
•“Y  * ■ Morgan,  and  revealed  an  unsuspected  side 

of  the  nature  of  that  gentleman.  .Mr.  Morgan,  said 
Colonel  Harvey,  was  innately  distrustful  of  the 
IJeinocratic  party.  He  did  not  believe  it  capable 
of  governing  wisely  or  safely;  he  did  not  subscribe 
to  Its  fundamental  tenets  nor  did  he  have  confidence 
in  Its  loaders.  In  a conference  with  Colonel  Harvey 
shortly  l:^fore  the  ^rcat  financier  was  called  to 
testify  before  the  Pujo  investigating  committee  Mr 
Morgan  recalled  the  lines  of  the  poem: 

“Breathes  there  a man  with  soul  so  dead 
W ho  never  to  himself  hath  said 
This  is  my  own — my  native  land?" 

..  told  Harvey  to  tell  President  Wilson 

there  should  ev'er  come  a time  when  he 
thinks  any  influence  or  resources  that  I have  can 
be  up^  for  the  country,  they  are  wholly  at  his  dis- 
posal. 

Such  incidents  as  related  of  Mr.  Morgan  show  the 
mellowed  side  to  his  nature.  In  his  prime,  he  was 
a very  great  financier;  unapproachable,  dictatorial, 
intolerant,  and  impatient.  He  was  like  the  Centurion 
who  aaid  to  any  one  go,  and  he  goeth,  come  and  he 
cometh;  and  he  it  was  who  made  the  wheels  go 
round.  He  ruled.  It  makes  people  think  better 
of  the  rugged,  crusty  old  gentleman  who  now  sleeps 
the  long  sleep  and  has  faded  away  from  the  scene 
of  action  to  read  of  how  the  master  of  finance  became 
patriot,  and  it  carries  the  lesson  w-ith  it  that  we  never 
can  tell,  after  all,  the  motives  or  the  emotions  that 
actuate  a man,  nor  is  it  fair  to  pass  judgment  upon 
h'™  until,  as  fsolon  recommended,  ho  is  dead. 

Cojonel  Harvey  reveals  Morgan  as  the  same  sort 
of  a patriot  as  those  who  threw  their  all  into  the 
melting-pot  for  American  liberty,  and  those  who 
impoverished  themselves  for  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy^nly  he  did  not  have  to  strip  himself  of  wealth 
for  his  country.  But  he  was  entirely  willing  to  do  so 
if  neeessary,  it  appears.— J/oW/e  Regittter. 

George  Ha^'cy’s  account  of  his  farewell  talk  with 
the  late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  in  which  the  great 
financier,  as  he  was  about  to  depart  from  America, 
quoted  Scott  s patnotic  poem,  is  worth  a place  in 
our  school  histones.  The  incident  will  link  a pleasant 
thought  vnth  the  memory  of  Air.  Morgan.  It  also 
exaltii  the  patriotic  sense.  Neither  |>ower  nor  great 
nches  are  to  be  compared  wth  love  of  one’s  country 
or  as  It  IS  so  endearingly  sung  by  the  poet,  ” My  own! 
my  native  \&ndV'— Rockford  Star. 

Much  interest  attaches  to  Colonel  Harvey’s  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  Morgan’s  admonition.  “'When  you 
see  Mr.  vViLson,  tell  him  from  me  that  if  there  should 
ever  come  a time  when  he  thinks  any  influence  or 
resources  that  I have  can  be  used  for  the  country, 
they-  are  wholly  at  his  disposal.”  This,  together  with 
the  further  revelation  of  the  great  financier’s  comment 
after  testifying  before  the  Pujo  committee;  "I 
hati^  to  go.  I am  glad  I went.  I think  I did  some 
better  now.  I hope 
so.  offers  testimony  of  Mr.  Morgan's  real  character 
at  once  convincing  nnd  wonderfully  pleasant  to  read. 

— Sew  London  Telegraph. 


Colonel  Ha^-ey  is  unsparing  in  his  denunciation 
of  the  thirty-eight  Democratic  Senators  and  the  two 
Progressive  Senators  for  "the  iniquity  of  their  per- 
formance”  in  voting  for  the  exemption  clause  in  the 
bill,  and  wants  the  Pre.sident  that,  after  all,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  most  iniquitous  legislation  will 
CK'  his  and  his  alone,  and  that  “ the  fate  of  this  in- 
famous measure,  involving  your  own  and  your  party’s 
political  fortunes,  is  in  your  own  hands.” 

What  effect  this  appeal  will  have  upon  the  Presi- 
dent s course  is  open  to  conjecture;  he  probably  has 
not  made  up  his  mind  exactly  what  he  will  do  with 
the  bill  when  it  reaches  him.  It  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  Congress,  and  it  is  reported  that  there  is  ilis- 
agreement  in  the  committee,  which  may  result  in 
recommi^tment.  The  legislative  differences  are  not 
suppos^  to  touch  upon  the  exemption  clause,  which 
IS  the  vital  point  of  objection;  but  any  excuse  would 

hotter  than  none  for  the  relief  of  the  administra- 
tion in  an  embarrassing  situation. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  for  the  exemption  feature 
of  the  bill  IB  that  it  is  .sneak  legislation,  for  which  no 
responsible  pi-rsons  have  asked.  It  is  certainly  in 
no  .^nse  consistent  with  the  much-boasted  Demo- 
cratic theory  of  equal  rights  to  all,  special  privileges 
to  none,  and  it  seeks  to  accomplish  by  indirection 
what  should  bo  done,  if  done  at  all,  by  straight  legis- 
lation;  a genuine  hold-up  game  played  with  loadeil 
dice.  The  exemption  clause  in  no  way  is  essential  to 
the  integrity  of  the  bill,  and  in  its  support  there  has 
not  been  a single  worthy  argument.— Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger. 

Colonel  Harvey  is  to  cease  to  be  the  editor  of 
Harper  s Weekly  soon,  but  he  exercises  all  his  e’.o- 
qiience  in  a final  appeal  through  its  pages  to  Woodrow 
vVilson,  whom  ho  implores  to  veto  the  sundry  civil 
bill,  w-ith  its  “rider”  releasing  labor  and  agricultural 
combiimtions  from  prosecution  under  the  anti-trust 
law.  Hero  are  his  warm  words: 

‘ Unless  you  can  show  conclusively  that  this  bill 
was  forced  upon  you  against  your  will,  that  you  had 
no  part  in  resuscitating  it  when  there  was  no  need, 
the  crfMut  or  the  blame  must  be  yours  and  yours  alone. 
Can  you  do  that?  We  fear  not.  It  stands  U>-day 
bftore  the  public  as  an  administration  measure.  But 
you  can  and  should,  and  pray  God  you  may,  disre- 
gard any  implication  of  commitment  in  courageous 
performance,  after  full  and  complete  understanding 
of  the  touth,  of  your  public  duty.  Two  facta  are  cer- 
tain; The  fate  of  this  infamous  measure,  involving 
your  own  and  your  party’s  political  fortunes,  is  in 
your  own  hands.” 

Colonel  Harvey  used  up  forty  columns  or  more  in 
the  Weekly  not  long  since  in  the  effort  to  prove  that 
ho  WM  a true  prophet  in  making  political  predictious. 
We  shall  know  presently  how  much  influence  he  has 
with  Woodrow. — Indianapolis  Star. 


THE  GOMPERS  EXEMPTION  ACT 

The  current  issue  of  Harper’s  Weekly  is  no 
doubt,  the  iMt  one  to  appear  with  the  imprint  of 
Harper  & Brothers  on  it  and  the  name  of  George 
Ha^-ey  at  the  head  of  its  editorial  columns. 

The  feature  of  this  week’s  Weekly  is  “An  Appeal 
President,  which  is  well  worth  reading,  es- 
pecially in  the  White  House.  The  editor  begins  by 
saying  to  the  eminent  official  pK-rsonago  to  whom  the 
editonal  is  addres.sod,  that  he  is  well  aware  that  he 
ran  make  no  claim  of  special  or  tacit  right  to  ad- 
dress you  directly,”  but  duty  compels  him  to  urge 
that  executive  approval  be  withheld  from  “the  most 
vicious  bill  ever  enacted  by  a Congress  of  the  United 
States  -^by  which  characterization  he  refers  to  the 
”V"dry  civil  appropriation  bill  with  its  provision  for- 
bidding the  use  of  any  fund  therein  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  prosecuting  farmers’  organizations  or 
law  *'  violations  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust 

Colonel  Harvey  cites  the  strong  denunciation  of 
this  provision  by  Senator  Root  and  by  former  Presi- 
dent  Taft,  when  he  vetoed  last  winter’s  appropriation 
bill  because  it  contained  this  provision.  He  asks 
I resident  Wilson  what  he  would  do  if  the  exemp- 
tion applied  to  employers  instead  of  to  employees, 
and  dwells  on  the  fact  that  the  Congressmen  do  not 
dare  to  amend  the  Sherman  act  by  an  express  ex- 
emption of  farmers’  and  labor  unions,  because  they 
are  well  aware  it  would  be  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  courts.  We  quote  in  full  the  vigorous  sen- 
tences with  which  this  article  concludes; 

It  is  a remarkable  situation  when  such  an  appeal 
can  be  made  to  a President  of  the  United  States, 
png  schooled  in  the  principles  of  the  law,  whose 
lifetime  has  been  devoted  to  inculcating  those 
pnnciplcs. 

The  rimes  said  very  much  the  same  thing  about 
this  mcMure  twp  weeks  ago.  It  is  a flagrant  nega- 
tion of  the  ba.sic  ideas  on  which  the  Democratic  party 
was  founded  and  for  which  it  has  until  now  existed.  • 

It  18  With  regret  that  we  make  these  a.s.sertions, 
but  to  us,  as  to  the  publicist  without  whose  years 
of  active  advocacy  Woodrow  Wilson  might  never 
have  b(^n  Governor  of  New  Jersey  or  President  of 
the  Unit^  States,  they  seem  to  be  necessary.— 
Hartford  Times. 

With  his  expiring  breath  as  <-ditor  of  Harper’s 
W F.EKI.V.  A Journal  of  Civilization,”  George  Harvey 
adiiionishcs,  by  all  the  tics  of  their  old-time  affection 
and  mutual  confidence.  Woodrow  WiWfft^-fo  thine 
own  self  be  true,”  the  special  ocrasiqjT of  this  atiue.-il 
^ing  the  sunifryjw-jiLbiJj  and  that  pilticular,£!e*i  e 
m It  exoinptlt^lc^tJb^favor/d'orglliyz^J^jf.rH 


THE  PERNICKETY  STATE 
George  Harvey,  in  Harper’s  Weekly,  takes 
notice  to  the  extent  of  a full  page  of  the  recent 
stumping  visit  made  by  President  Wilson  to  the 
state  of  New  Jersey,  his  mission  being  to  advance 
the  cause  of  jury  reform. 

For  a text  the  Colonel  takes,  "A  prophet  is  not 
wthout  honor,  8ave_  in  his  own  country  and  in  his 
house.  He  then,  in  the  course  of  three-columns 
space  proceeds  to  mingle  fact  and  sarcasm  in  quan- 
tities so  nearly  equal  that  one  is  puzzled  to  know 
just  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  His 
prenu^  IS  that  New  Jersey  is  and  always  has  been  a 
. pernickity  state.”  Not  fully  fathoming  just  what 
w meant  by  “pernickity.”  recourse  was  had  to 
Webster  8 unabridged  on  our  desk  and  we  find 
pernickity,  ’ minus  the  “k,”  but  as  our  volume  is 
somewhat  ancient  it  may  be  that  the  reformed  spell- 
. the  word  has  been  revi.sed  upward  and  the 
k introduced.  It  is  defined  os  being  swift  in 
motion. 

So  much  for  that.  Colonel  Harvey  presumes 
that  the  President  makes  the  mistake  of  assuming 
that  in  the  days  before  he  took  a hand  in  politics  he 
was  a citizen  of  New  Jersey,  when  in  fact  he  was  but 
a citizen  of  Princeton  He  reminds  the  President 
and  the  public  that  he  is  not  being  paid  for  his 
'll  Jer^y,  as  was  once  the  case, 

and  that  for  that  as  well  os  for  other  reasons  his 
slipping  visit  to  the  state  w-as  “ill-advised.” 

The  long  and  short  of  it  all  is.  Colonel  Harvey 
whose  adhesiveness  Wil.sonw-ard  is  beyond  dispute 
and  It  may  be  remarked  has  remained  unshaken 
under  some  untoward  conditions,  feels  that  while 
the  cauTO  advocated  in  the  stump  speeches  made 
by  the  President  recently  is  a good  cause,  it  has  not 
been  strengthened  by  his  speeches. 

Colonel  Han-ey’s  ultimate  conclusion  is  given  in 
jus  own  words;  “But  however  praiseworthy  one’s 
intent,  MrspecUve  and  method  must  be  considered 
And  we  frankly  reiterate  our  humble  opinion  already 
expressed  more  than  once  in  these  columns,  that 
there  18  no  place  in  the  world  from  which  a Pre.sident 


of  the  United  States  can  exert  so  great  an  influence 
as  his  own  little  island  at  the  far  end  of  the  wide 
avenue  which  leads  from  Capitol  Hill.”— 

J ournal-T  rtbune. 

FROM  CALIFORNIA 

Harper’s  'Weekly  appears  to  have  a positive 
genius  for  muddling  facts  that  relate  to  California. 
1 here  could  be  no  better  specific  instance  than  this 
from  the  current  issue  on  the  condition  of  agriculture 
in  California;  ‘It  is  bad.  . . . And  we  hear  that  a 
majonty  of  the  old  farmers  are  not  at  all  up  to  the 
times,  and  don’t  know  how  to  make  a living  ” Can 
you  beat  it?  * 

Drawing  its  conclusions  from  so  silly  and  easily 
disproven  a premise,  how  could  Harper’s  bo  any- 
thing but  amusing  in  its  editorial  views  on  the  alien 
land  legislation,  the  reasons  therefor  and  the  local 
effect  thereof?  With  a per-capita  wealth  of  S2.33.'> 
—greatest  of  America  and  even  surpassing  thrifty 
trance — whi^  could  not  be  but  for  her  agricultural 
importance.  California  grows  by  leaps  and  bounds 
in  that  respect  as  well  as  in  every  other. 

Her  output  from  her  “exhausted”  (see  Harper’s) 
soil  annually  IS  881.(X)p.000  of  farm  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts; of  gram.  gra.ss  hay.  and  alfalfa,  H2,(XX),(KX)- 
of  vineyari^r^ucts.  $28,000,000;  of  orchard  prod- 
“"d  poultry, 

Stol.OOO.OtW;  of  sundry  other  soil  products  (beets, 
hops,  etc.)’  $.5o.000’000.  California  is  creating  new 
wealth  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a billion  dollars  a 
year.  Its  soil  was  never  so  good;  its  farmers  nnd 
ranchers  never  so  successful. 

The  idea  that  we  fear  the  Japanese  for  some  agri- 
cultural rearon  that  does  not  exist  may  go  with  the 
sophisticated  Broadway  boulevardier  (who  knows 
naught  of  his  country  but  the  Great  White  Way)  and 
the  un.sophistirated  of  other  regions.  But  it  stacks 
up  against  hard  facts  which  make  Colonel  Harvey’s 
journal  of  civilization  look  like  thirty  cents  as  a guide 
to  a generation  thirsting  for  reliable  news  of  the  great- 
est poumtial  state  on  the  entire  continent. — Los 
Angeles  Tribune. 

DIRECT  NOMINATIONS.  ETC. 

does  not  know 

whether  the  direct  election  of  United  States  Senators 
will  work  well.  That  is  an  admiasion  of  some 
importance,  but  when  you  stop  to  think  it  over 
there  IS  a great  deal  that  intelligent  people  can’t 
poasibly  know  about  until  they  can  base  knowledge 
on  oxpenonoo.  * 

l^y  knows  how  the  prewnt  method  of 
s^nited  States  Senators  has  worked,  nnd 
;now.s  that  in  some  instances  it  has  worked 
{Continued  on  page  30) 
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{Continued  from  page  29)- 

very  well  and  in  other  instances  very  badly.  Political 
bostK-s  have  ehoseii  bad  men  and  go(xl  men,  according 
to  time,  conditions,  and  political  exigencies,  and  the 
United  States  S<!nnte  has  invariably  eontain<d 
oxwptionally  good  men  and  remarkably  pt)or  men 
of  both  parties. 

It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  standard  of  the 
Senate  will  be  raised  more  than  a few  inches  by  the 
change  of  methods.  The  people  will  nominate  and 
elect  their  own  n-presentatives  in  the  upper  branch 
of  Congre.ss  and  tne  outcome  will  dep<*nd  upon  the 
people’s  honesty,  activity.  an<l  intelligenc<>.  They 
will  get  what  they  want,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  under 
the  new  method.  Direct  nominations  and  elections 
have  not  been  an  unmixed  blessing  in  this  section  of 
the  country,  but  they  have  brought  about  one 
excellent  lesult— they  have  eoinpelletl  a lot  of 
crookisl  “leaders”  in  polities  to  look  for  honest 
or  dishonest  work  outside  of  politics.  And  that 
counts. — HoKton  TrateUer. 


MR.  HEARST 

HARPiiR'a  Weekly  thinks  that  President  Wilson 
should  have  held  the  support  of  Mr.  Hearst  if  he 
could  do  it  by  any  rea-sonable  concession.  Perhaps 
Uie  fact  that  he  lost  it  is  evwlence  that  a reasonable 
concession  would  not  do  it.  It  is  very  likely  that  the 
thing  he  would  have  to  give  in  return  was  more  than 
he  could  affonl  or  than  hi.s  self-respect  and  indept-nd- 
enoe  would  allow  him  to  give.  The  Weekly  thinks 
that  Mr.  Hearst’s  change  of  attitude  towanl  President 
Wilson  since  the  election  is  breaking  faith  and  not 
due  to  any  bn>aking  of  faith  by  the  President.  The 
President  is  the  same  as  he  was  before  election,  and 
the  wonder  is  that  Mr.  Hearst  supfwrted  him  then. 
Nevertheletffl,  in  supporting  Wilson,  Mr.  Hearst,  the 
Weekly  thinks,  made  a n^al  sacrifice  and  should  have 
distinctive  recognition.  It  says;  "He  put  the  very 
fifreat  power  of  his  t>opular  newspapers  behind  the 
ticket,  he  buried  his  prejudict‘8.  he  invited  the 
distrust  of  millions  of  working-men  when  he  abruptly 
ceased  attacking  the  eandidiiU-'s  utterances  respect- 
ing labor,  he  made  a very  real  .sacrifice  by  supporting 
Wilson  when  nine-tenths  of  his  readers  wanted 
Roosevelt.  All  this  gave  to  him  full  title,  not,  of 
course,  to  dictaU'  nor  to  influence  unduly,  but 
assuredly  to  marked  coasideration.”  It  continues 
that  the  loss  of  Mr.  Hearst’s  support  is  a very  serious 
matter  and,  from  the  viewpoint  of  those  who  wish  the 
administration  well,  also  a pity.  “A  President  has 
enough  to  do.”  it  says,  “in  overcoming  unavoidable 
opposition  without  inviting  unnecessary  antagonisms. 
And  make  no  mistake,  ^Ir.  Hejirst  has  become  a 
mighty  force  in  thes*;  I’nited  States.  His  influence 
has  ^rown  steadily  since  he  forsook  office-stH^king,  and 
u widening  constantly  as  he  continues  to  add  to  his 
impressive  line  of  public  journals.”  This  is  a natural 
view  to  take  of  the  seriousness  of  Mr.  Hearst’s 
alienation.  He  must  have  power  and  influence. 
The  weapons  in  his  hands  are  unmatched  by  those 
in  the  hands  of  any  other  person.  At  the  same  time, 
experience  shows  that  the  results  do  not  corn-spond 
to  the  mean.s.  Somehow  or  other  jn  bringing  his 
agencies  to  bear.  h<‘  alienates  enough  voters  to  more 
than  offset  thosi*  he  carries  with  him.  The  count 
usually  goes  against  Mr.  Hearst’s  candidate.  That 
it  didn’t  in  the  last  election  was  due  to  influences 
wholly  out  of  Mr.  Hearst’s  reach.  Wilson  was 
elected,  not  by  Hearst’s  votes,  but  by  the  division 
of  the  Republican  party. — Waterbury  American. 


Mr.  Hearst,  by  setting  by  certain  prejudices  during 
the  campaign  and  earnestly  supporting  the  Wilson 
candidacy  with  his  chain  of  journals,  did  earn,  as 
Harper’s  Weekly  ixiints  out,  the  right  to  be  eon- 
sidered  by  the  administnition.  But  Mr.  Hearst  did 
not  earn  the  right  to  dictate  and  to  become  the  de  facto 
Executive  of  the  I’nited  States.  He  is  a gentleman 
of  influence  and  importance.  That  must  be  admitted 
even  by  those  who  tis'l  distaste,  both  for  the  inditidual 
and  for  the  particular  school  of  journalism  of  which 
he  is  the  rppre.sentative.  But  his  importance  and 
influence  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  assume 
the  directorate  of  the  nation.  That  is  very  fortunate. 
It  might  be  exciting,  but  it  would  hardly  be  profitable, 
to  develop  a national  responsiveness  to  Mr.  Hearst’s 
likes  and  dislikes,  his  whims,  his  impul.ses,  and  his 
sometimes  ugly  determinations. — Hartford  Times. 


A REPUBLICAN  VIEW 
President  Wilson  calls  himself  in  all  good  faith  a 
Democrat,  notwithstanding  that  big  streak  of  Hamil- 
tonianism  to  which  Colonel  Hart'ey  recently  called 
public  notice.  Chairman  Underwood  calls  himself 
a Democrat.  Both  of  them  have  warned  the  manu- 
faetun-rs  in  the  several  states  that  if  they  shut  their 
mills  or  make  retrenchments  in  their  pay-rolls  the 
Fedenil  government  will  get  after  them.  “The 
statement  has  be<‘n  made  that  this  tariff  bill  will 
act  on  labor  and  affect  the  wages  of  laboring  men,” 
said  Chairman  I’nderwood,  in  the  House  bust  Thurs- 
day. “ I give  you  notice  now  that  when  the  men 
from  whom  you  bring  that  ine.s.saKP  endeavor  to  grind 
labor  in  the  interest  of  Republican  polities  then>  is  a 
bureau  of  this  government  that  is  going  to  ascertain 
the  reiLson  why.”  That  is  to  say,  Ft^ernl  officials 
— si'nt  on  the  errand  by  this  adrainistration— are 
going  to  walk  into  mills  at  Wilmington,  Philadel- 
phia. Trenton,  Troy,  Waterbury.  Aleriden,  South 
Manche8t<;r,  Providence,  Fall  River,  Lowell,  Nashua, 
et<r.,  and  call  the  owners  to  account  for  their  manage- 
ment of  their  own  business  affairs.  .Vmerieans  now 
living  can  recall  a time  when  a man  utti'ring  such  a 
threat  as  that  in  Congress  would  have  read  himself 
instantly  out  of  the  Democratic  party.  In  tho.se 
days  it  was  still,  and  pre-eminently,  a staU^-righLs 
piirty.  Si'iiator  Callinger  wonders,  we  s*-*;.  how  the 
Wil.son  administration  is  going  to  compel  eitiseius  to 
mauufai'tun-  goixls  when  they  don’t  want  to.  We 
wondi'r,  too. — Hartford  ('ourant. 


MR.  BORAH 

There  is  plaiLsibility  in  Colonel  Harvey’s  forecast 
of  1910  in  this  week’s  Harper’s  Weekly: 

We  predict  to-<lay — May  17,  lOLI — that  the  next 
Republican  eandidale  for  president  of  th('  Unitwl 
Stall's  will  be  William  IL  Borah,  of  Idaho. 

Un<|uestional>ly,  tnere  will  lx?  a Republican  candi- 
date for  the  pre.siileiiey  in  1910.  He  mu.it  be  a man 
whosi-  eliaraeter  and  reeonl  appeal  to  the  “progres- 
.sive.s”  who  floekixl  to  Roosevelt  la.st  year.  The 
nomination  cannot  go  to  Di  Follette  or  to  Cummins, 
but  it  may  go  to  the  Idaho  man. — Hartford  Timrs. 


In  the  .lournal  of  Civiliration  we  find  this  more 
or  les.s  intiTcsting  announcement: 

”VV'e  preiliet  to-day — May  17.  19111 — that  the  next 
Republican  candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
.Stall's  will  he  William  K.  Borah,  of  Idaho.” 

liisiitiate  archer!  Could  not  one  suffice? —AVip 
York  Sun. 


Ceorge  Harvey  has  .sold  the  excellent  j)cri(Mlieal 
whose  support  gave  Dr.  Wilson  so  miii'li  iiain  to  the 
esiimahle  and  astute  Mr.  Hapgood. 

Before  relea-iiig  his  iiewspaixT  to  his  sucee.ssor,  Mr. 
Harvey  indulges  in  poiilical  progrioslieatioii.  It  is 
.Mr.  Harvey's  favorite  reeri'ation  to  make  long- 
ihsl.aui-e  foreeasis 

lies  judgmeuts,  .set  forth  Itoldly  in  his  Weiiki.y, 
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have  been  amazingly  disoeming.  His  latest  predic- 
tion, therefore,  is  entitled  to  more  than  passing  aiten- 


We  predict  to-day — May  17,  1913 — that  the  next 
Repubucan  candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States  will  be  William  E.  Borah,  of  Idaho. 

Senator  Borah  is  an  able  lawyer,  a clear-headed  and 
far-sighted  statesman,  a Progressive  Republican 
whose  right  to  both  the  title  and  the  quafification 
has  never  been  challenged.  Senator  Borah  has  in 
his  one  term  in  the  .Senate  bt'eome  reeogiused  as  a 
leader  of  that  body.  So  far  as  may  be  judged  ai 
long  range  he  has  as  gorxl  a chance  as  any  other  of 
being  the  nominee  of  the  Republican  convention  in 
1910,  a better  chaner*.  we  should  say,  than  Mr.  Had- 
ley, of  Missouri,  for  Borah  is  a bigger  man. — Syramst 
Post-Standard. 


Colonel  Harvey's  valedictory  as  the  editor  of 
Harper’s  Weekly  is:  “ We  predict  to-day — May  17. 
1913 — that  the  next  Republican  candidate  for  PWsi- 
dent  of  the  Ignited  .States  will  be  William  E.  Burab, 
of  Idaho.”  The  significance  of  this  lies  in  the  fact 
that  long  before  Wrxxlrow  Wilson  was  even  Governor 
of  New  Jersey  Colonel  Harvey  was  predicting  his 
election  as  President  of  the  United  States.^ — B'o/it- 
bury  American. 


Col.  G(x>rge  Harvey  has  again  taken  the  field  as  a 
prophet.  ^ Having  predicted  the  nomination  and  elec- 
tion of  Woodrow  Wilson  to  the  Presidency,  he  now 
predicts  the  nomination  of  .Senator  Borah  as  the 
Republican  candidate  in  I91C. 

Colonel  Harvey’s  prophecy  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son was  extraordinary  considered  in  connection  with 
the  circumstances  of  its  fulfilment.  At  the  time  it 
was  made  both  Colonel  Harvey  and  Mr.  Wilson  were 
anti-Bryanites,  and  from  their  point  of  view  the 
Democracy’s  only  hope  was  in  the  ^uelching  of  Mr. 
Bryan.  Mr.  Wilson  expressed  a wish  that  he  might 
be  knocked  into  a cocker!  hat. 

Colonel  Harvey  thought  the  time  aimroaching 
when  that  could  and  would  be  done.  He  fancied 
he  saw  evidences  of  the  waning  of  Bryanism,  and 
a determination  on  the  part  of  the  Democracy,  fretxl 
from  that  influence,  to  return  to  the  old,  the  Cleve- 
land, order. 

Under  the  spell  of  such  conviction,  he  took  a look 
around  and  packed  Mr.  Wilson,  then  an  educator,  for 
the  restored  Demrx'racy’s  new  leatler.  A resident  of 
the  East,  and  Eastern  in  his  attitude  toward  Mr. 
Bryan,  Mr.  Wilson,  in  Colonel  Harvey’s  judgment, 
was  the  man  for  the  coming  emergency. 

But,  behold!  Bryanism  did  not  wane.  It  waxed, 
and  grew  strong.  Some  of  its  old  oppxxnenus  went 
over  to  it.  and  among  the  number  was  'W'oodrow 
Wilson.  He  changed  his  opinion  completely  about 
Mr.  Bryan,  and  hailed  him  now  os  the  one  man  who 
had  for  years  seen  the  country’s  real  needs  an.l 
steered  Democrats  on  the  right  course. 

The  rest  is  recent  history.  Eighteen  months  ago 
Colonel  Harvey  and  Mr.  Wilson  pjarted  company. 
Six  months  later  Mr.  Bryan  nominated  Mr.  Wilson 
for  President,  and  to-day  is  the  premier  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son’s cabinet,  while  Colonel  Harvey,  unchanged  a* 
to  Bryanism,  continues  in  private  life  and  in  his  old 
path. 

The  basis  of  Colonel  Harvey’s  pn-diction  as  to 
Senator  Borah  i.s  not  given.  The  Republicans  now. 
as  were  the  Democrats  a few  years  ago,  are  divided, 
and  faction  feeling  is  high.  Mr.  Borah  is  a Pro- 
gressive Republican,  and  has  just  entered  on  a new 
term  in  the  Senate.  He  is  young,  eloquent,  able, 
and  aggressive.  I-ast  year  he  confined  his  activities 
to  his  own  state,  where  the  Republican  factions  were 
at  daggers  drawn. 

Maydbe  Colonel  Harvev  in  time  will  go  into  partic- 
ulars. As  a,  prophet  he  has  a record,  and  that  record 
shows  a winning,  even  after  all  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  prophecy  was  based  had  been  completely 
reversed. — fYashington  Star. 


If  you  have  nothing  more  important  to  do  just 
mark  down  the  fact  that  on  May  17,  1913,  a.d.. 
Colonel  George  Harvey,  of  Harper’s  W'eekly,  pn'- 
dicted  that  “the  next  Republican  candidate  for 
President  of  the  United  States  will  be  William  E. 
Borah,  of  Idaho.”  The  particular  bearing  of  this 
prophecy  lies  in  the  fact  that  Colonel  Harvey  was  the 
original  Wilson  man,  and  predicted  his  nomination 
long  before  other  pjeoplc  had  awakened  to  the  pxtssi- 
bilil^  of  making  the  Princeton  president  the  succes-sor 
of  Taft.  Senator  Borah  is  one  of  those  progressive 
Republicans — not  Progressives — who  lately  held  a 
conference  in  Chicago  over  the  desirability  of  reform- 
ing the  G.  O.  P.  and  brinnng  it  up  to  date*.  But  why 
bother  now_  about  1910?  There  are  endless  pxwd- 
bilities  of  lightning  changes  in  three  years,  and  a 
succe8.sful  Democratic  administration  will  make  the 
next  Republican  nomination  a mere  formality  — 
Philadelphia  Record. 


MR.  MARSHAI.L 

Vice-Prewdent  Marshall  could  have  found  no  more 
efficacious  passport  to  the  heart  of  his  chief  than  the 
quarrel  he  is  having  with  Colonel  Harvey.  I*rcsidcnt 
■Wilson  was  once  the  great  anil  good  friend  of  the 
editor  of  Harper’s  'W'eekly,  but  the  cxi^ncics  of 
ptolitics  render^  it  necessary  that  he  should  sever  all 
connections  with  any  person  who  was  on  spwaking 
terms  with  the  giants  of  Wall  Street  and  who  was  oc- 
casionall^invited  to  the  hospitable  board  of  the  great 
king  of  finance  himself.  And  since  it  is  a human 
characteristic  to  hate  most  deeply  those  whom  one 
has  wronged,  one  can  imagine  that  the  Wilson  aver- 
sion for  Colonel  Harvey  has  grown  rapidly  sinci*  the 
episixle  that  gained  such  publicity  at  the  outwi 
of  the  Democratic  pre-convention  campaign. 

The  inci-ndiary  spx'ech  delivered  by  the  \ici- 
President  at  the  New  York  dinner  some  weeks  ago 
smacked  so  largely  of  syndicalism,  sabotage,  and 
other  theories  of  the  direct-action  cult,  that  even 
prominent  Democrats  of  the  Enmire  State  felt  moved 
to  protest.  Among  them  was  Colonel  Harvey,  wlm 
had  in  his  mind  a horrible  vision  of  the  lean  and 
lanky  Vice-President,  torch  in  one  hand  and  oil  in  the 
other,  running  amuck  in  Wall  Street,  burning' the  Sub- 
Treasury,  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  pialatial  offices 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  & Co. 

Retorts  of  such  warmtJi  os  to  attract  attention 
have  been  passing  back  and  forth  between  Colonel 
Harvey  and  the  \’iei'-President,  neither . of  whom 
show-s  any  indications  of  a desire  to  surrender. 
Pre.sidcnt  Wil.son  has  managed  to  keep  out  of  the 
line  of  firi'.  not  without,  we  imagine,  some  difficulty. — 
Salt  Lake  RejaMican. 


At  a dinner  in  New  York  Colonel  George  Harvey 
indulged  in  a little  sarcasm  at  the  cxpx?nse  of  ^'ice- 
President  Marshall,  whom  he  accused  of  talking  oc- 
ea.sionally  "like  Mr.  Bryan  in  former  days,  through  a 
cocked  hat.”  Evidently  reverence  for  Democmt.s 
in  high  places  is  not  a conspicuous  feature  in  Demo- 
cratic Colonel  Harvey’s  make-up,  remarks  the  Troy 
Times. — Elmira  Advertiser. 


Coming  from  the  original  Wilson  p>apx»r  of  the 
rountry — one  whose  loyalty  did  not  waver  cvi'n  when 
its  candidate  intule  tliiw**  ixmiilistic  cracks  out  West 
during  the  campiuign — the  effect  upon  Mr.  Marshal! 
should  be  solienng.  For  he  should  realize  that  surh 
slrietures  would  not  lx-  pia.-W'd  lightly  by  a pajiiT 
whose  natural  inclination  is  to  honor  and  suupxin 
iliint.^.  Jj  s^ivsi  .it  sayn  rather  reluctantly,  w.- 
land- Iwlieii.- criticism  that  stings  comes  from 
friends,  it  is  crilieisia  to  heed. — Fort  ffayne  Xcit  t. 
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How  Queens  Shop 

Alt,  the  quepiis  of  KuroiTo  are  faithful 
followers  of  the  prevailing  mode  and  are 
without  exce|)tion  patrons  of  the  Paris 
shops  along  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  and  in 
the  Place  VendOnie.  Even  the  far-away 
Empress  of  Japan,  although  she  has  not 
visited  Europe,  sends'  her  orders  regu- 
larly to  Paris. 

The  Dowager  Oueeii  Alexandra  of  Eng- 
land is  probably  the  best  buyer  of  all  tlie 
erowmed  heads.  Her  assortment  of  gloves 
rivals  that  of  any  other  two  selections, 
and  it  is  said  that  she  discards  at  least 
two  pairs  daily  during  the  year.  Her 
average  expenditure  in  Paris  for  dresses 
and  jewels  each  year  is  $30,000  and  this 
does  not  cover  new  purchases  in  jewelrj', 
but  usually  their  resetting. 

'I'he  Dowager  Queen  of  Portugal  until 
recently  was  Alexandra’s  rival  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Paris  shopping.  She  has  never 
l*eeri  extravagant,  as  queens  go,  except 
in  the  matter  of  riding-habits,  of  which 
she  has  sometimes  ordered  thirty  in  the 
course  of  a year.  They  must  be  made 
without  wrinkle  or  crease;  and  her  nor- 
mal purchase  is  six  during  a season. 
These  are  bought  in  a great  dressmaking 
establishment  in  the  Avenue  de  rO[>^ra. 
She  jmys  at  the  rate  of  $80  for  a corset 
and  orders  from  a dozen  to  fifteen  in  the 
course  of  a twelvemonth.  Amelia  has  al- 
ways been  famous  for  lier  horsemanship 
and  for  her  figure,  and  when  tight  lacing' 
was  in  vogue  she  once  returned  a corset 
to  a Paris  shop  with  an  X-ray  photo- 
graph of  the  ill  results  said  to  come  from 
wearing  it. 

The  Queen  of  Holland  is  also  favorably 
disposed  toward  French  dressmakers,  al- 
though sl'.e  frequents  the  shops  of  her  own 
capital.  Her  Majesty’s  fondness  for  Nile 
green  is  a standing  joke  in  Paris  shops. 
The  story  is  told  that  when  she  purchased 
a blue  costume  on  one  occasion  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  order  was  called  in  ques- 
tion by  the  firm,  so  seldom  had  she  de- 
jmited  from  the  custom  of  selecting  Nile 
green  and  white.  The  Queen  smilingly 
confirmed  the  order  on  requ(?st,  but  is  said 
to  have  chafed  under  the  amusement 
caused  by  the  storj'  in  her  own  circle  and 
to  have  withdrawn  her  patronage  from 
that  particular  estahlishment. 

Queen  Helena  of  Italy  has  a taste  for 
colors  and  wears  them  with  a true  moun- 
taineer indifference  to  vogue  consistently 
with  her  Montenegrin  origin.  Put  her 
mother-in-law,  Margharita,  reverses  this 
preference  by  appearing  almost  invari- 
ably in  black.  Margharita  is  the  most 
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SKO— choice  of  refined  tastes  ever  since. 
The  whisker  that  is  os  pure  today  as 
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The  Weight  of  the  “ Limited  ” 

Ge.nerally  speak iiig,  the  heaviest  of 
the  cars  comprising  a "limited”  train  is 
tlie  diner,  which  exceeds  the  other  cars 
in  weight  by  about  10,000  pounds  or 

15.000  pounds.  Such  a car.  with  full 
ctjuipment,  usually  weighs  something  like 

140.000  pounds  when  ready  to  make  its 
customary  division  run. 

A sixteen-section  sleeper  may  weigh 
from  110,000  pounds  to  125,000  pounds, 
while  the  buflfet  librarj’  car  of  the  trans- 
continental type  comes  next  at  107,000 
jiounds. 

The  baggage -ear,  weighing  85.000 
pounds,  may  be  the  lightest  in  a train, 
hut  the  postal  car  next  to  its  weighs,  on 
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Modem  Antiquities 

During  recent  excavations  in 
there  were  found  in  the  Palace 
Ctesars  on  the  Palatine  Hill  thi 
elevators,  one  shaft  lieing  120  fee 
Hero  of  Alexandria  in  125  b.c.  ii 
mechanical  toys.  These  included  a 
engine  of  the  type  know'n  to-d 
Avery’s  patent  and  a double 
pump  to  l>e  used  as  a fir(*-engine 
same  inventor  wa.s  resitonsihle  f 
peany-in-the-slot  idm.  The  sub 


Jierised  Edition,  including  the  New  Rules. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated 
from  photographs.  Crown  8vo. 

200  pages.  Price,  $2.00  net 

Mr.  Travis,  who  won  the  amateur  golf 
championship  of  the  world,  gives  in  these 
practical  papers  the  results  of  his  own  ex- 
perience and  practice.  Mr.  Travis  is  not 
only  a player,  but  a student  of  golf.  He 
has  worked  out  its  principlew  himself, 
and  in  tl^  manual  hejhas  st  thejtfTfcwn 
in  order  fOi^^hW  “l^yt  J>f  \lisJfeK_T 
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^ j’^HE  discussion  this  book  has  arou.sed  has  now  become 
1 world-wide.  First  Lord  Roberts  and  General  H.imilton, 
in  England,  wrote  and  spoke  in  addresses  of  this  rc- 
mnrkable  hook.  Then  it  was  taken  up  in  army  eirdca  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  now  reaching  the  general 
ri’ading  public  with  a force  .seldom  found  in  any  b«K)k. 
General  Lea’s  object  is  to  show  the  unprepare<liMws.of  fhe  .1  m^ed  .Slafe.s  for  war.  He 
discusses  with  cool  and  constant  logic  a plan  by  wWfrtSAe  9ApTilirre«le  might  .seize  and  hold 
the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Alaska.  Washington,  OriJig^-uud,  ('jgJi£^r^ia-,_ 

Croon  8vo.  Cloth.  GUI  Top. 
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Seattle,  Port  Angeles  and  Lake  Crescent  Railroad 


airying  sections.  By  ineans  of  a car  barge  the  loaded  cars  will  cross  Puget  Sound  t- 
■"  iKe  direct  connection  with  the  transcontinental  railroads.  Due  to  its  inaccessi- 


the  most  product!' 

Seattle,  where  they 

bility,  this  vast  area, „ - ^ 

been  left  undeveloped.  Witli  the  conipleUon  ... 
years,  there  will  open  up  unlimited  pos.sibilities. 


will  make  direct  connection  with  the  transcontinental  raiiroaas.  wue  lo  us 
abounding  in  wealth  of  timber,  mineral  and  fertile  agricultural  lands,  has  heretofore 
-d.  Witli  the  completion  of  the  railroad  now  under  construction,  which  will  take  two 
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The  Feeding  of  Snakes 

All  .sorts  of  wild  oxaggerations  exist 
as  to  tlie  feeding  habits  of  serpents,  the 
simple  trutli  in  respect  to  wliich  is  suf- 
ficiently interesting.  Entirely  outside  of 
tlie  literature  of  fable  one  reads  of  boas 
and  pytlions  consuming  cattle,  tapirs, 
jaguars,  and  the  like;  Imt  Ditmars  found 
a forty-j)ound  pig  to  be  almost  too  mucli 
for  a twenty-two-foot  pytlion  to  manage. 

It  is  obvious  that  a snake  twenty  feet  or 
so  long,  lialf  a foot  thick,  and  weigh- 
ing several  hundred  pounds  can  crush  a 
tiger,  a stag,  or  even  a cow.  hut  common 
sense  tells  where  to  draw  the  line  when 
it  conies  to  the  question  of  swallowing. 
Doubtless  such  a monster — and  on  the 
Amazon  some  grow  to  he  much  larger— 
could  crush  the  life  out  of  a man  if  it 
got  a fair  grip  upon  him  in  its  mighty 
folds,  but  its  mouth  could  not  reach 
around  his  shoulders.  Reliable  records 
are  said  to  exist,  however,  of  Indian  chil- 
dren having  lH*en  caught  and  eaten. 
Small  game,  although  of  a bulk  appar- 
ently far  too  big  for  the  snake,  are  so 
crushed  and  mangled  that  it  all  turned 
into  the  shape  of  a sausage  preparatory 
to  the  long  process  of  swallowing. 

Tills  process  is  a serious  matter  for 
any  serpent,  which  must  draw  itself  jiain- 
fuily  over  its  prey  by  hitching  its  jaws, 
arined  with  backward-curving  teeth,  for- 
ward. on  one  side  and  then  the  other, 
and  by  similar  movements  of  tlie  neck, 
ribs,  and  skin,  until  the  whole  mass  has 
finally  reached  the  prolonged  stomach. 
The  snake’s  jaws  are  attached  to  the 
skull,  and  the  bones  of  the  head  and 
neck  are  connected  by  elastic  ligaments 
which  may  be  so  stretched  that  an  object 
considerably  larger  than  the  head  iteclf 
may  be  swallowed  if  rightly  seized;  hence 
prey  is  usually  turned  about  after  kill- 
ing it  until  its  nose  is  foremost,  when 
the  undertaking  begins.  A copious  flow 
of  saliva  assists  degultition. 

Once  started,  a snake  never  knows 
when  to  stop;  has  little  ability  to  do  so, 
indeed,  and  the  prey  rarely  kicks  loose. 

It  has  happened  fr(K]Uently  in  zoological 
collections  that  a large  snake  has  swal- 
lowed a smaller  one  meehanically.  as  it 
were,  when  each  has  seized  the  same  food 
animal.  Both  swallowed  at  it  until  the 
larger  reached  the  nose  of  the  smaller 
diner  and  then  kept  right  on  as  long  as 
there  was  anything  in  its  mouth,  unless 
the  victim  of  this  discourtesy  managed 
quickly  to  let  go  of  the  fare  and  escape. 
Bartlett  tells  us,  in  his  book  on  the  care 
of  the  animals  in  the  London  Zoo.  of 
one  case  where  a boa  constrictor  devoured 
a cage  mate  nine  feet  long  who  did  not 
feel  disposed  to  let  go  of  his  half  of  a 
pigeon.  Next  morning  this  boa  could 
not  curl  up,  but  had  to  lie  straight  out 
for  several  days,  and  a month  was  spent 
in  the  digestion  of  this  inhospitable  meal. 
Snakes  will  keep  pushing  tlieir  jaws  over 
a string  of  frogs  or  mice  tied  together 
until  they  have  got  outside  the  whole 
chain.  These  animals  have  little,  if  any. 
sense  of  taste,  and  when  they  get  their 
teeth  into  anything  soft  try  to  oat  it. 

Between  tliese  large  meals  are  long 
intervals  in  which  no  feeding  is  done. 
The  power  of  fasting  is  grea^  yet  may 
sometimes  be  severely  taxed  where  tlie 
raiHie  of  food  is  limitciK  There  is  a verj’^ 
conunon  colubrine  serpent  in  Spain,  the 
viperine  snake,  that  spends  most  of  its 
time  in  the  water  of  sluggish  streams, 
ditches,  and  the  like.  When  during  the 
rainless  and  hot  summer  the  small  rivers 
have  nearly  dried  up  these  snakes  collect 
in  great  quantities  in  the  remaining  stag- 
nant and  muddy  pools  and.  as  the  stock 
of  suitable  fish  gets  exhausted,  are  often 
reduced  to  a deplorably  emaciated  con- 
dition. “ I once,”  notes  Gadow.  " caught 
a viperine  snake  in  a ditch  while  it  was 
swallowing  an  eel  of  nearly  its  own 
length.  Both  were  separated  and  then 
put  into  a small  hag  together  with  other 
creatures.  . . . When  I opened  the  hag 
again  the  snake,  undisturlwd  by  my  in- 
cessant walking  about,  was  again  busily 
engaged  in  trying  to  got  outside  that 
same  eel!”  Gravid  females  oat  nothing 
at  all.  and  during  the  northern  period 
of  hiliernation  no  food  is  consumed.  This 
ability  to  fast  has  no  doubt  been  of  much 
service  to  the  race  in  enabling  it  to  sur- 
vive the  vicissitudes  of  its  history. 

Nevertheless,  serpents  in  captivity  are 
exceedingly  capricious  and  sensitive  aliont 
their  feeding,  and  will  starve  themselves 
in  some  cases  unless  food  is  forced  down 
their  throats. 

No  serjients  are  vegetarian.  The  ma- 
jority' hunt  birds  and  mammals;  a few 
of  the  smaller  kinds  are  insectivorous, 
certain  little  tropical  burrowers  spending 
their  lives  as  ogres  in  ant-hills,  feeding 
upon  the  larva*;  some  eat  frogs,  lizards, 
and  other  snakes;  the  tropical  marine 
.serpents  catch  fish  exclusively  and  rare- 
ly come  upon  land  except  to  leave  their 
eggs.  Scarcely  one  will  devour  dead  food 
in  nature,  yet  may  be  taught  to  take  it 
in  captivity.  Gadow  mentions  the 


fill,  will  capture  three  or  four  victims 
and  hold  them  in  a turn  of  the  Imdy  or 
tail  until  sati.slied  to  begin  to  devour 
tliem  one  after  anotlier.  The  eryx  is 
very  adept  at  this  and  quick  in  hunt- 
ing. Some  captive  siieciraens  live  on  liz- 
ards, others  on  mice;  and  their  jealousy 
is  so  strong  tliat  occasionally  one  will 
leave  the  mouse  it  has  just  strangled  to 
seize  another’s  capture.  “ f^ometimos,” 
says  Werner.  “ several  snakes  fight  for 
the  same  mouse,  coiled  together  into  one 
inextricable  lump,  iso  that  the  mouse  it- 
self is  quite  invisible.  The  snake.s  jioke 
their  heads  about  in  search  of  tlie  hid- 
den prey  and  every  attmnpt  of  one  of 
the  snakes  to  free  itself  causes  the  others 
to  squeeze  it  firmer  and  firmer,  think- 
ing, apparently,  that  the  motion  was 
caused  by  the  prey.”  Occasionally  one 
caught  several  mice  in  succession.  With 
these  it  crawled  into  a corner  and  then 
it  proceeded  quietly  to  consume  one  after 
the  other.  It  would  not  eat  a|^in  for 
a fortnight.  Very  similar  l>ehavior  may 
he  seen  in  our  American  king-snake  when 
several  occupy  the  same  cage. 

There  are  many  curious  specializations 
in  connection  with  feeding,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  being  that  of  the  Afri- 
can egg-eater  which  swallows  eggs  three 
times  tlie  diameter  of  its  Imdy.  Its  jaws 
are  almost  toothless,  but  a few  small 
hooks  far  back  enables  it  to  grip  its  food. 
As  the  egg  slips  through  the  stretched 
jaws  into  the  gullet  its  shell  is  cut  bj' 
a row  of  knife-like  points  of  bone  (in- 
ferior processes  of  the  neck  vertebra?) 
which  project  into  the  throat.  By  this 
adaptation  all  wastage  is  avoided,  and 
the  crushed  shell  may  he  eject(?d  later 
from  the  stomach  or  remain  there  and 
be  dissolved.  All  snakes  are  fond  of  eggs 
and  are  among  the  most  persistent  rf>l>- 
hers  of  nests  in  trees  as  well  as  on  the 
ground.  Our  active  blacksnake  is,  es- 
pecially capable  at  this  villainy. 


Second-hand  Railroad  Engines 

The  traveler  by  rail  frequently  won- 
ders what  liecomes  of  the  old  railway 
cars  and  engines  that  have  outlived  their 
usefulness.  They  are  sold  to  small  roads 
and  to  contractors.  The  market  for  them 
is  world-wide.  The  supply  is  tremen- 
dous, but  the  demand  keeps  pace  with 
it  sti'adily. 

When  some  one  in  India  or  Afri^ 
wants  to  build  and  equip  a short  rail- 
road cheaply  and  quickly  he  sends  word 
to  an  agent  in  New'  York.  The  rest  is 
easy.  There  are  a number  of  dealers  in 
second  - hand  railroad  equipment  from 
rails  to  rolling-stock  in  New’  York  and 
Chicago.  The  advertisements  of  tlicir 
stocks  on  hand  appear  in  every  railroad 
journal.  Negotiations  arc  concluded 
quickly,  and  it  is  not  long  before  a 
big  tramp  steamer,  loading  at  the  Brook- 
lyn docks,  has  a consignment  of  hundreds 
of  tons  of  railway  cargo  tucked  away  in 
in  its  hold  to  be  unloaded  at  some  port 
at  the  world’s  end. 

One  of  the  largest  lots  of  second-hand 
railroad  material  ever  put  on  the  market 
at  one  time  w’as  some  years  ago,  wdien  the 
motive  power  of  the  New  York  Elevated 
was  changed  from  steam  to  electricity. 
There  were  340  engines  and  134  cars 
discarded.  Only  cars  of  the  oldest  type 
were  retired. 

The  engines  w’cre  sold  quickly,  but  a 
few  of  tlic  ears  still  remain  on  hand 
in  the  storage  yards  u])  in  the  Bronx. 
One  may  travel  the  world  around  and 
find  these  ex-ElevaU*d  engines  working 
hard  in  some  of  the  queerest  corners  of 
the  earth.  Some  are  jn  Africa,  some  in 
India;  they  are  scattered  all  over  South 
America*.  In  Mexico  they  are  used  ino.-'t- 
ly  by  big  mining  companies  that  have 
tlieir  ow’ii  branch  lines  running  down  to 
the  government  system  of  railroads. 

In  Japan,  w’lien  the  Mikado’s  troops 
startl’d  otl  for  Manchuria  at  the  time  of 
the  war  with  Russia,  many  of  the  troop- 
trains  wore  hauled  by  these  small  snub- 
nosed engines  with  the  word  Manhat- 
tan ” still  marked  on  them.  Some  of 
lhe.se  same  engines  were  used  on  the 
Mukden  railroad  in  the  w’ar. 

These  busy  little  locomotives  cost 
.^.'i.OOO  apiece  when  tliey  were  new. 
When  they  were  sold  they  brought  from 
$2,IM)0  down.  The  cars ' went  at  from 
.$400  to  .$600. 

The  cars  and  engines  that  have  been 
used  on  steam  railroads  of  .standard 
gauge  bring  much  higher  priee.s.  Prac- 
tically no  freight-cars  are  shipped  entire, 
though  there  is  a good  demand  for  pas- 
senger-cars. The  consumption  of  these 
cast-offs  of  the  big  railroads  is  mostly 
among  logging  railroads  in  this  country. 
The  railroad,  as  a rule,  clings  more 
tenaciously  to  its  cars  than  to  its  lo- 
comotives. By  the  time  a passenger- 
coach  reaches  ' the  second-hand  dealer  it 
is  likely  to  be  very  old  indeed. 
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The  Whittier  Inn 

Sea  Gate-New  York  Harbor 

An  Ideal  Hotel  Home 

for  Summer — Open  from 
May  to  November 

The  Inn  is  situated  in  a private 
park  maintained  by  the  local  cottage 
community. 

Rooms  with'private  bath  and  porch. 

Rooms  are  available  in  nearby 
cottages  to  those  who  prefer  them, 
service  and  privileges  of  the  Inn  being 
the  same. 

Entire  cottages  (including  Hotel 
Service)  may  be  leased  for  the  season. 

A clean  broad  beach  with  ample 
bathing  facilities.  Tennis,  baseball, 
rowing  and  sailing. 

Private  boat  service  to  and  from 
New  York  City.  Also  frequent  train 
service  to  Brooklyn. 

Telephone  Garage 

A Delightful  Place — Just  45  Minutes 
by  Private  Boat  from  New  York 
Rates  and  Booklet  Upon  Application 


Summer  Home? 
Vacation  ? 

Now  is  the  time  to  decide  where  to  go 

Bui  choose  wisely  the  location 

If  you  crave  sight  and  sound  of  surf. 

If  you  long  for  hills  and  woodlands. 

If  you  yearn  for  quiet  and  pastoral  sur- 
roundings. 

If  you  desire  lakes,  brooks  and  quiet  waters 

TRY 

LONG  ISLAND 

Send  10c.  to  the  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Uouni  371,  Pennsylvania  Station. 

N.  Y.,  for  copy  of  book  “ Long  Islaiia 
Resorts.'' 


-MKID. 
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Hotel  Cumberland 

NEW  YORK,  Broadway  at  54th  Street 


Near  60th  St.  Sub- 
way Station,  and 
53d  Street  Elevated 


$2.50  with  Bath 
and  np. 

Ten  minutes  walk 
to  thirty  theatres. 

Excellent 
Restaurant. 
Prices  Moderate. 
Send  for  Booklet. 

HARRY  P.  STIMSON,  Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 
Only  New  York  Hotel  Window  Screened  Throuahoot 


Flowers  of  Field 
Hill  and  Swamp 

By  CAROLINE  A.  CREEVEY 

Author  of  "Recreations  in  Botany” 

The  ^ volume  is  the  outcome  of  the 
quthor’s  idea  that  a grouping  of  plants 
upon  the  natural  basis  of  environment, 
including  soil,  shade,  moisture,  etc.,  is 

Sossible.  She  describes  all  of  the  wild 
owers  commonly  met  with  in  the 
Atlantic  States  in  so  careful  and  thorough 
a manner  that  the  amateur  botanist  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  readily  placing  them 
in  their  proper  groups  and  families.  The 
illustrations,  about  one  hundred  and 
fi^ty  in  number,  have  been  drawn  from 
the  living  plants,  and  will  prove  to  be  an 
iivaluable  guide  in  determining  vae 
yeveral  varieties. 

Illustrated  by  Benjamin  Lander 

$1.75 

HARPER  &■  BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY  ADVERTISER 
Feats  of  Photography 


PnoTOGRAPiiEBS,  professional  and  am- 
ateur, have  e.\|>ended  their  skill  and  en- 
ergy in  obtaining  all  manner  of  difficult 
pictures  — running  horses,  jumping  ath- 
letes, flying  cannon-lmlls,  flashes  of  light- 
ning, to  say  nothing  of  the  shifting  spec- 
tral lines  of  revolving  double  stars.  But 
the  great  stumbling-block  to  all  photog- 
raphers, so  assert  the  scientists,  is  the 
airy  soap  bubble.  One  such  has  said  that 
for  a long  time  it  has  been  his  ambition 
to  picture  a soap  bubble  in  the  act  of 
breaking.  He  has  experienced  much  dif- 
ficulty, however,  in  attempts  of  this  kind, 
since  the  time  occupied  in  tlie  disappear- 
ance of  a breaking  bubble  must  be  only 
a small  fraction  of  a second. 

Anybody  who  has  watched  a brilliant 
soap  bubble  burst  knows  how  quickly  it 
vanishes.  The  authority  quoted  thought 
it  may  take  one-twentfeth  of  a second; 
but  by  repeated  experiments  he  has  found 
that  the  time  occupied  in  tlie  disappear- 
ance of  the  iridescent  film  is  not  more 
tlian  one-three-hundredth  of  a second. 

To  catch  and  photograph  one  of  these 
vanishing  films  between  the  instant  of  its 
breaking  and  that  of  its  complete  ex- 
tinction proves  a most  difficult  under- 
taking, but  it  has  been  accomplished. 

It  might  be  thought  that  it  would  be 
equally  difficult  to  catch  a lightning  flash; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  lightning 
makes  an  intensely  vivid  impression,  while 
the  soft  reflection  of  a soap  bubble  is 
evanescent  even  in  the  bright  glare  of  an 
electric  spark. 

From  printing  the  image  of  the  flying 
edge  of  a broken  bubble  in  the  three- 
hundredth  part  of  a second  to  disclosing 
tlie  existence  of  great  nebulae  in  the 
heavens  by  the  cumulative  effect  of  several 
hours  of  continuous  exposure,  the  modern 
photographic  plate  is  performing  many 
wonders  in  behalf  of  science  and  proving 
itself  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  at 
mail’s  disposal  to  unlock  the  secrets  of 
nature. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  entirely 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  the 
famous  Specter  of  the  Brocken  may  yet 
have  its  photograph  taken  and  so  become 
familiar  to  thousands  who  have  never 
seen  the  mysterious  shade  itself.  It  is 
known  tliat  tlie  so-called  specter  is  simply 
the  shadow  of  a person  standing  upon  the 
mountain,  projected  on  the  surrounding 
mist. 

Some  years  ago,  it  is  said,  an  official 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  at  Washington, 
while  making  meteorological  observations 
on  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington, 
used  to  amuse  himself  by  causing  the 
specters  of  night  visitors  to  the  observa- 
tory to  appear  in  the  mist  enveloping  the 
peak.  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary 
only  so  to  place  a light  as  to  cast  the 
shadow  of  a person  on  tlie  foggy  cloud 
ahead  of  him.  Sometimes  a gigantic 
specter  was  produced  with  startling  dis- 
tinctness, though  never  equaling  the  phe- 
nomena seen  from  the  Brocken,  wliere  the 
conditions  seem  to  be  peculiarly  favorable. 

An  Englishman  reported  to  the  Royal 
Meteorological  Society  the  results  of 
similar  experiments  made  by  him  in  the 
dense  Ldndon  fogs.  He  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing his  own  specter  by  placing  a lime- 
light at  the  baok  of  his  head.  Then  he 
photographed  the  specter. 


-MADE  AT  KEY  WEST>- 


Rest  Cures  for  Razors 

It  is  well  known  that  our  metals  are 
conductors  of  electricity.  Steel  is  an  ex- 
cellent conductor,  and  when  this  metal  is 
fashioned  into  tools  with  sharp  edges  the 
electric  current  that  is  continually  pass- 
ing through  the  metal  will  leave  the  body 
at  the  sharp  point  or  edge. 

Barbers  tell  us  the  razor  gets  tired 
and  is  improved  after  a rest.  This  is 
true  in  a scientific  sense.  It  is  not  ex- 
actly a rest  that  the  razor  needs,  al- 
though that  term  w’ill  express  it  pretty 
well. 

It  seems  that  any  razor,  after  constant 
use  on  the  human  face,  wfill  become  not 
exactly  dull,  for  the  barber  can  sharpen 
it,  but  rather  sluggish  and  refuse  to 
work  as  smoothly  as  when  it  has  lain 
for  a few  weeks  without  work. 

Constant  n.se  and  continued  sharpen- 
ing put  the  molecules  into  a sluggish  con- 
dition. and  it  is  imjKissible  to  get  the  same 
edge  as  when  the  steel  has  not  been  used 
for  some  time. 

When  the  razor  lies  idle  and  the  elec- 
tric current  is  passing  off  at  the  edge  the 
particles  are  being  toned  and  tempered, 
and  the  edge  actually  becomes  more 
smooth  and  n*ally  sharper  and  more  tit 
to  remove  the  beard. 

It  is  claimed  that  a razor  wrapped  in 
niblK'r  cloth  and  placed  in  a draw^er  away 
from  any  damp  wdll  not  be  lienefited  by 
^jie  rest  as  w’ill  a razor  that  is  simply 
^ ijuvay  rather  carelessly  without  any 
ation.  It  is  tlie  same  if  the  razor 
flosed  in  a glass  case,  for  the  insula- 
tion prevents  the  electric  current  from  j 
passing  through  the  metal.  I 


“That  Is  Nicer  Than  Darning 
Hose,  Isn’t  It?” 

“Yes,  Dad,  Holeproof  Socks  and  Stockings-  Are  Comforts” 


Soft  as  down — ca.sy  to  walk  in.  Noth- 
ing for  travel,  or  every-day  wear,  gives 
such  comfort  and  convenience. 

Six  pairs  of  these  wonderful  hose  will 
wear  at  least  six  months  w ithout  holes. 
That  is  guaranteed  or  you  get  new  hose 
free. 


from  $1.50  to  $3  a box  of  six  pairs.  For 
women  and  children  $2  to  $3  a box  of  six 
pairs.  For  infants,  $1  a box  of  four  pairs. 
All  the  above  boxes  guarantecti  six 
months. 

Silk  Holeproof  for  men,  $2  for  three 
pairs.  For  women,  $3  for  three  pairs. 


ffoI^roDfffosii^ixj 

FOR  V^MEN.  WOMEN  Ji^AUO  CHILOREN->^ 


Yet  they  cost  just  the  same  as  the 
kind  that  wear  out. 

Why  Holeproof  Outlasts  Others 

We  pay  an  average  of  74c  a pound  for 
the  cotton  yarn  in  Holeproof.  Common 
yarn  sells  for  32e. 

We  spend  $60,000  a year  merely  for  in- 
spection, to  see  that  each  pair  is  perfectly 
made.  Don’t  you  w'ant  quality  like  this? 

Holeproof  in  cotton,  for  men,  costs 


Three  pairs  of  silk  guaranlce<l  three 
months.  The  genuine  Holeproof  are  sold 
inyour  town.  Ask  for  dealers’  names.  We 
ship  direct  where  we  have  no  dealer, 
charges  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  price.  Write  for  free 
book  about  it. 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  CO. 

. Milwaukee.  Wisconsin 

Htltmwf  Rssitnr  Ci.  tf  Cnki,  lU. 


**  Wear Holi^ppapf Hose  aBdFndH2e^/end**r^h 


For  long  wear,  fit  and  style, 
these  are  the  finest  silk  gloves 
produced.  Made  in  all  lengths, 
sizes  and  colors. 


uro 

FOR  WOMEN 


Write  for  the  illustrated  book 
that  tells  all  about  them  and 
write  for  the  name  of  the  dealer 
near  you  who  handles  them. 

(4315) 


„ flUNTEB^ 
BALTinORC  fiVE 

AN  IDEAL  PRODUCT  OF  THE  STILL 


Sold  at  all  first-class  caf^s  and  bv  iobbers. 
WM.  LANAHAN  & SON,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Tacoma 

Commanding  a superb  outlook  of 
Puget  Sound  and  of  the  Great 
Mount  Tacoma.  The  building  is 
one  of  the  Stanford  While 
creations  and  comfort  is  written  on 
every  line  of  its  interior  and  ex- 
terior. 


The  Spokane 

The  Commercial  Headquarters  of 
the  Inland  Elmpire  with  its  unique 
cafe,  “Ye  Sign  of  Ye  Silver  Grill,” 
where  the  Baron  of  beef  is  roasted 
on  the  Old  World  spits  before  the 
open  log  fire. 

The  Norman  Hotels,  Ltd., 
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away  from  the  touch  of  fire.  The  second, 
if  l)e  wants  the  work  done  well,  is  to  be 
careful  in  the  making  of  the  holes  for 
the  charges.  These  sliould  be  as  nearly 
horizontal  as  possible  and  close  to  the 
stump,  for  any  cushion  of  earth  between 
wood  and  cartridge  will  accentuate  the 
tendency  of  the  dynamite  to  expend  its 
force  downward. 

Where  the  suteoil  is  hardpan  or  heavy 
clay  small  blasts  of  dynamite  w'ill  so 


Dynamite  in  Farming 

When  tlie  wires  Hash  tlie  news  of  the 
sudden  unlcasliing  of  all  the  demon 
powers  of  dynamite  and  half  a state 
locks  to  the  explosion,  it  is  taken  almost 
as  a matter  of  course.  Dynamite,  death, 
and  destruction  go  hand  in  hand  in  the 
popular  conception.  For  that  very  rea- 
son it  is  tlie  more  surprising  to  think  of 
this  powerful  explosive  as  tamed  to  the 
docility  of  the  ox  harnessed  to  help  the 
farmer.  Yet  that  is  exactly  what  has 
lx>en  done.  Dynamite  has  been  called  on 
to  expend  its  force  in  first  aid  to  the 
tillers  of  the  soil.  'I'he  newest  work  that 
it  is  doing  is  to  help  make  the  waste 
places  of  the  earth  more  profitable  for 
man.  It  is  doing  the  work  so  well  that 
the  “ dynamite  farmer  ” is  no  longer  a 
laughing-suK-k.  He  is  looked  up  to  as  a 
progressive. 

Almost  from  the  discovery  of  the  rend- 
ing  power  of  a mixture  of  nitric  acid, 
glycerine,  and  prepared  earth,  dynamite 
lias  been  used  in  the  rougher  work  to 
which  mau  turns  his  hand.  The  tear- 
ing down  of  titanic  cliffs,  the  pushing  of 


What’s  the  trouble  now,  Mr.  Shrink  ?’ 
I’m  broke — down  to  my  last  scent.” 


for  its  aid.  To  such  activities  the  gi- 
gantic force  was  limited  for  a time.  Then 
a new  channel  was  opened. 

On  the  far  end  of  Long  Island  there 
are  acres  of  land  that  in  190.>  were  prac- 
tically useless.  Once  a great  forest 
waved  there,  but  tire  swept  it  until  all 
that  remained  was  an  army  of  ragged- 
topped  stumps.  Firmly  anchored  by 
their  network  of  roots,  they  rose  like 
islands  above  the  sea  of  green  under- 
brush and  second  growth.  The  land  was 
needed  badly,  but  the  battlement  of 
stumps  disputed  man’s  way.  If  this 
could  l)c  overcome  there  would  be  more 
opportunities  for  development  of  farming 
communities.  To  remove  the  obstruc- 
tions by  the  archaic  method  of  digging 
and  hauling  out  the  stumps  with  ox- 
tearns  meant  too  much  time  and  expense. 

" Dynamite,”  suggested  one  of  those 
most  interested. 

Ten  acres  were  set  aside  for  the  experi- 
ment. Saplings  and  brambles  were 
clearetl  away  and  burned  in  great  pyres. 
This  shaving  of  the  land  exposed  an  army 
of  stumps  greater  by  half  than  the  at- 
tacking force  liad  expected.  The  Iwittle 
began,  man  and  dynamite  on  one  hand, 
arrayed  against  deep-set  stumps  and  a 
limit  of  time  and  cost.  Cartridges  were 
laid  in  little  burrows  under  the-  roots,  a 
spark  would  wdnsk  along  the  electric 
wires,  there  would  be  a muffled  crack, 
and  a stump  would  rise  in  fragments, 
easily  gathered  for  burning.  It  took  just 
two 'months  for  the  completion  of  the 
whole  job  of  blasting  and  the  finishing 
touches  to  make  the  land  ready  for  cul- 
tivation. 

That  w'as  the  vindication  of  dynamite 
as  the  farmer’s  “ hired  help.”  Since  then 
netirly  all  of  the  270,000  acres  of  scrub 
oak  waste  and  pine  barrens  have  beer 
cleared  of  stumpage  and  made  ready  foi 
the  production  of  crops. 

One  of  the  greatest  arguments  for  tin 
use  of  dynamite  is  its  efficiency.  In  clear 
ing  land  it  is  a mighty  conserver  of  tiim 
and  energy,  for  the  d’bbris  it  leaves  cai 
almost  be  swept  together,  'riierc  are  tw( 
ways  in  w'hich  the  dynamite  farmer  pre 
pares  his  charge:  one  for  fuse  ignitioi 
and  the  other  for  electric  sjiark.  If  larg< 
charges  are  used  the  spark  method  i: 
preferable,  as  it  insures  the  stump 
blower’s  safety,  but  as  a usual  thing  tin 
fuse  is  cheaper,  and  a man  w'ho  is  i 
good  sprinter  need  not  fear  for  himsel 
after  applying  the  match.  The  dynamit 
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PuiTiXG  on  a postage  stamp  and  gen- 
erally being  obliged  to  “ lick  ” Uncle 
Sam’s  paste  is  not  an  exactly  i)leasaBt 
performance.  If  the  new’  invention  of 
a New  Zealand  man  comes  into  general 
u.se  all  we  will  have  to  do  is  to  ])ut  our 
letters  under  a machine  and  turn  a 
crank.  Every  one  may  have  his  ow’ii 
.stamping-machine  just  as  easijy  as  he 
has  a gas  met<‘r  or  a cash  register.  In 
New  Zealand,  w’here  this  device  is  al- 
ready in  actual  use.  the  machine  is  rented 
from  the  postal  authorities  and  an  au- 
thorized collector  calls  at  intervals  and 
takes  the  pay  for  the  amount  registered 
on  dials  on  the  machine. 

The  machine  how  in  use  gives  staiiijied 
of  a halfpenny,  penny,  thrw 
ce,  and  one  shilling,  as  it  is 
currency,  but  it  could  just 
K*  constructed  for  American 
should  our  government  see  fit  to 
_je  device. 

On  tlie  front  of  the  machine  is  an  in- 
dicator, 
by  the 

postage  required, 
side  projc 
a trigger. 


At  “New  York’s  most  popular  and 
fashionable  resort  by  the  sea.”  Where  sea- 
side joys  are  not  marred  by  the  intrusion  of 
undesirable  elements.  Average  temperature 
seldom  varies  from  70  degrees. 

Within  the  city  limits,  half  hour  by  train,  one 
hour  by  auto.  Just  far  enough  away  from  the 
heat  and  hum  of  the  metropolis  to  give  an  enUre 
change  of  environment,  yet  ne.ar  enough  for 
daily  contact  with  commercial  interests  in  Man- 
hattan. — 


America’s  Leading  Seashore  Hotel 


^ORIENTAL  HOTEL 


impressions 
and  six  pern 
for  British 
as  easily 
money  si 
adopt  tin 


Concerta  by  Mercadante’a  Orcheatra  Daily. 


nt  garage  and  parking  accommodations. 
JOSEPH  P.  GREAVES,  Manager. 

A VC.  Florida  East  Coast  Hotel  Co. 


with  a handle  which  can  lie  set 
operator  to  show  the  amount  of 
From  the  right-hand 
jeete  a crank  to  w’hich  is  attacheil 
An  opening  in  the  bottom  of 
the  machine  is  for  th^e  insertion  of  the 
mail  matter  to  be  stamped.  After  the 
letter  is  in  place,  the  operating  handle,  or 
crank,  is  pushed  around  until  it  has  de- 
scrilied  a complete  circle,  when  it  is  auto- 
matically locked.  While  this  is  lieing 
done  the  value  of  the  impression,  which 
is  rejiresented  by  the  stamp,  is  recorded 
on  a dittl  on  the  top  of  the  machine. 

In  the  manufacturing  of  these  ma- 
chines the  greatest  precaution  has  been 
taken  against  fraud  or  any  possible 
tampering  with  the  mechanism.  The 
only  means  of  opening  the  machine  is  by 
a patent  lock,  the  key  of  which  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  postal  authorities.  No 
machine  leaves  the  workshop  until  it  has 
been  most  carefully’  tested.  There  are 
no  screws  that  will  allow  admission  to 
the  interior,  and  the  most  important 
portions  of  the  W’orking  apparatus  can- 
not be  reached  except  by  destroying  the 
machine.  Aside  from  all  this,  the  pains 
and  labor  of  committing  a fraud  would 
be  useless,  for  the  impressions  are  not 
saleable. 

From  an  economical  standpoint  alone 
the  amount  of  money  saved  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  postal  department  in 
any  country’  would  be  no  small  amount. 
The  cost  of  printing  the  stamps,  and  the 
vast  army  oi  employees  necessary  for  the 
counting,  checking,  issuing,  and  canceling 
of  them,  would  all  be  eliminated. 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

VC^kere  the  Surf  Sings  You  to  S?ee^ 


Right  at  Chelseas  Fashionable  battling  i^eacn.  iicrc  you 
W rest  in  ahunJance.  The  ocean  rolls  and  surges  right  up 
to— and  under  the  hotel  piazza,  its  music  is  grand  and  soothing. 
Distinctly,  the  Ostend  has  the  finest  location  on  the  Beach. 
Within  easy  walking  distance  and  roller  chair  ride  to  the 
center  of  life  and  gaiety  for  which  Atlantic  City  is  famous. 

The  Hotel  is  equipped  with  everything  necessary  for  human 
comfort  and  caters  to  the  best  patronage. 

All  haths,  private  and  public,  have  hot  and  cold  running,  fresh 
and  sea  water.  When  the  temperature  is  highest  and  cities 
hot  and  grimy  the  Ostend  is  the  coolest  and  most  comfortable 
hotel  in  Jantic  City.  Rooms  large,  airy,  and  95  per  cent 
of  fl.  . > overlook  the  ocean.  Many  of  the  same  guests  re- 
..irn  to  the  Ostend  each  year.  Special  rates  to  single  men. 


A New  Life-preserver 

Word  comes  from  Germany  of  tlie  in- 
vention of  a life-preserver  with  novel 
features. 

This  device  weighs  about  five  and  ■ le- 
half  pounds  and  consists  of  two  sa  n- 
ming-cushions  bound  together  by  ^tra,  s. 
’I’ll*  cushions  lie  upon  the  breast  and  bui  '<. 
'ITie  preserver  is  provided  with  a si . I 
Isnij)  fed  by  an  electric  battery,  whiel.  i 
’ e adjusted  about  one’s  head  by  lueai  i-i 
I-  Imnd  on  the  forehead,  so  tliat  ' ' . ' 

the  position  of  one  in  the  wabo 
determined  at  a considerable  li-f 

Tliis  lain])  is  said  to  burn  i»"i 
to  four  hours.  With  a reHeeUjr 
light  may  be  thrown  for  several  hundn^j 


balf-iiound  carti 
the  stump.  Tbi 
■ tiring  .system  is 


placed  111  the  toji  of  eaeli  eartre  ■ 
flic  word  “fire”  the  circuit  in  . ■ 
tery  is  closed  and  the  spark  -s  t 

It’s.  A .simple,  and  . ii 

if  III 

first — for  his  own  8ake^^!T^.<>mi  ' J 

dynamite  tenderly  and  above  all  keep* 


A LEADER  OF  AMERICAN  SPORT 


who  will  lead  the  American  polo  team  into  action  next  week,  when  they  clash  with  the  British_  cl^llerigers, 
Smous  international  trophy,  the  Hurlingham  Cup.  This  cup  was  brought  to  the’  * I Sl»tts  i in 

r the  leadership  of  Captain  Whitney,  and  successfully  defended  by  a team  under  hi-  captaincy  in  ip’l 
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THE  McCLURE  PUBLICATIONS 

prMl^rirlr  1 Cnllins  Prpftidpwt  Arthur  S.  Moore,  ^treiary 

C^eron  Mackenzie,  Vlcc-Preaident  Horace  W.  Paine,  Treasurer 

McClure  Building.  Fourth  Ave.  & 20th  Street.  New  i ork 


COMMENT 

Beginning  with  the  issue  of  August  lOth,  Mr. 
Norman  Hapgood  will  take  direct  personal  charge 
of  Harper’s  Weekly. 


Colonel  Roosevelt's  Habits 

Once  there  was  a college  boy  who  was  sus- 
pended for  intoxication.  A classmate  who  was 
questioned  about  him  explained  that  the  trouble 
was  not  that  he  was  a hard  drinker,  but  that  what 
stimulant  he  took  ran  so  fast  to  vociferation. 
The  classmate  said : “ There  had  been  a dinner, 
and  Henry  had  had  some  champagne,  but  was 
carrying  it  fine,  and  started  home  across  the  yard 
about  half -past  twelve  with  Sam;  and  the  yard 
being  so  quiet,  he  said  it  was  like  the  jungle,  and 
then  he  insisted  on  playing  lion-hunt,  and  said 
he  would  be  the  lion,  and  roared  so  immoderately 
that  it  woke  all  the  proctors,  and  of  course  he  was 
suspended !” 

We  guess  that  if  Colonel  Roosevelt’s  potations 
had  run  to  the  excess  the  editor  of  Iron  Ore 
supposed,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  Ais 
trial  that  has  been  going  on  at  Marquette.  Can 
any  one  imagine  the  Colonel  quietly  intoxicated? 
Would  not  his  case  have  been  surely  like  Henry  s, 
who  was  his  own  advertisement  because  he  in- 
sisted on  having  a lion-hunt?  It  was  reported 
that  the  witnesses  for  the  defendant  at  Marquette 
would  testify  that  the  Colonel  came  on  the 
speakers’  stand  at  several  campaign  meetings 
supported  by  his  friends.  So  it  would  not  h^e 
been  if  his  potations  had  been  excessive.  His 
friends  would  not  have  been  supporting  him. 
They  would  have  been  holding  on  to  the  ropes 
and  he  would  have  been  dragging  them  along. 
We  doubt  if  there  was  ever  a man  in  public  life 
in  this  country  with  a smaller  gift  for  disguising 
himself  in  liquor  than  Colonel  Roosevelt.  If 
he  had  ever  been  drunken,  every  one  would  have 
known  it.  He  would  certainly  have  played  lion- 
hunt  and  would  surely  have  been  the  lion. 

We  should  call  the  Colonel  a notoriously  tem- 
perate man.  The  Weekly  has  always  borne  cheer- 
ful testimony  that  his  habits  were  admirable,  and 
so  far  as  we  know  there  never  was  a contrary 
opinion,  private  or  public,  among  people  competent 
to  judge.  But  whenever  he  has  gone  on  the  stump 
a cloud  of  word-of-mouth  stories  has  immediately 
spread  to  the  effect  that  he  was  drinking  hard. 
These  stories  almost  never  got  into  print,  and  so 
could  not  be  dealt  with  effectively.  It  was  to  settle 
them,  permanently,  if  possible,  that  the  Colonel 
sued  the  editor  of  the  far-away  trade  paper  in 
Michigan  who  made  the  mistake  of  putting  down 
in  black  and  white  what  thousands  of  people  were 

^^And  he  did  settle  them.  The  editor  after  hear- 
ing the  testimony  admitted  that  he  had  been  mis- 
taken, but  averred  that  he  had  made  his  accusa- 
tions in  good  faith,  and  on  what  seemed  to  him 
good  evidence.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the 
Colonel’s  campaign  manner,  in  its  most  urgent 
manifestations,  produces  in  some  observers  an  im- 
pression of  intoxication.  Perhaps  it  is  an  intem- 
perate manner,  but  certainly  it  will  not  again  be 
charged  that  its  intemperance  is  alcoholic. 

Eheu  Fugaces ! 

So  fast  the  times  change!  Our  comparisons 
alter  overnight.  Yesterday  we  said,  “ Sober  as  a 
judge.”  Now  we  say,  “ Sober  as  a Colonel.” 

The  Great  Continuing  Need  at  Washingtwi 

When  Root  retires,  Henry  L.  Stimron  will  be 
the  strongest  New  York  Republican.  He  enjoys 
now  the  distinction  of  having  been  voted  against 
by  more  men  ■who  wanted  to  vote  for  him  than  aiiy 
other  man  that  ever  ran  for  high  public  office  in 
this  state.  It  is  a pleasure  to  note  that  he  ap- 
parently has  no  mind  to  give  up  ])olitics.  The 
contrary  con  reasonably  be  intc’rred  from  his  lead- 
ing part  in  the  anti-BAUNKR  dinner  and  his  vigor- 
ous pronouncement  about  the  way  things  are  run 
and  should  be  run  at  Washington. 

What  he  says  about  the  big  machine  at  Wash- 
ington is  not  less  convincing  and  forceful  because 
hardly  any  of  it  is  new.  On  the  contrary,  these 
independent  conclTtwons  of  an  upiight  and  highly 
- - ■ - ' , -.Tw  , the  more 

instead  of  dis- 


imting  the  conclusions  reached  by  other  intelligent 
men  who  have  seen  the  inside  of  things  at  the 
capital.  They  certainly  ought  not  to  be  disre- 
garded merely  because  they  find  the  chief  defect 
of  our  system  where  it  has  always  been  found 
in  the  lack  of  a good  working  relationship  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  departments. 

Mr.  Stimson  wants  to  see  responsibility  and 
authority  at  Washington  more  concentrated  and 
more  clearly  fixed,  and  so  does  every  man  of  sense 
and  patriotism  who  has  ever  had  a chance  like  his 
to  inspect  things  there.  As  authority  and  respon- 
sibility are  dissipated  in  a legislature  but  con- 
centrated in  an  executive,  Mr.  Stimson  naturally 
favors  more  leadership  for  the  executive.  He 
wants  the  President  to  make  the  budget  and  his 
Cabinet  members  to  defend  it,  for  their  respective 
departments,  before  Congress.  He  wants  the 
President  to  have  the  right  to  veto  separate  items 
in  appropriation  bills.  Inevitably,  therefore,  he 
approves  of  President  Wilson’s  endeavor  to  estab- 
lish a more  direct  and  personal  relation  between 
himself  and  the  Cabinet,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Congress,  on  the  other  hand. 

We  agree  heartily  with  Mr.  Stimson’s  general 
contention,  and  again  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  only  attempt  ever  made  to  improve  on 
the  Constitution  by  men  thoroughly  experienced 
in  working  it— that  is  to  say,  in  the  Confederate 
Constitution— his  two  main  proposals  were  actual- 
ly adopted. 

Still,  however,  there  is  the  Constitution  as  it 
stands,  and  we  can’t  help  feeling  that  President 
Wilson  is  perhaps  already  going  as  far  in  ^e 
desired  direction  as  that  document  permits.  He 
is  certainly  not  shirking  responsibility;  he  is  seek- 
ing and  not  avoiding  a real  leadership.  Quite 
probably  he  would  like  very  well  indeed  to  see  his 
heads  of  departments  face  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  Houses,  as  he  has  faced  both ; but^  at  p^sent 
that  depends  mainly  on  the  incliuation  or  the 
Houses  themselves.  So  with  the  budget  question  t 
he  can  and  probably  will  send  in  budget  mes- 
sages, but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  Congress 
will  give  them  the  authority  they  ought  to  ha^. 
As  to  vetoing  separate  items  in  appropriation  bills, 
there  is  probably  no  power  which  at  this  very 
moment  he  desires  more  intensely  to  exercise,  but 
it  would  be  an  extremely  venturesome  act  if  he 
should  assume  that  he  has  it.  Every  other  Pi^i* 
dent  has  in  practice  conceded  the  contrary  view, 
though  many  have  declared  that  they  ought  to 
have  this  power  which  apparently  the  Constitution 

denied  them.  . , , -»r  a » 

We  are  afraid  the  reforms  desired  by  Mr.  8ttM- 
soN  and  so  many  other  thoughtful  men  cannot  be 
accomplished  without  an  amendment,  and  a dif- 
ficult and  delicate  one;  and  amendments  are  al- 
ways very  hard  enterprises.  Still,  we  are  almost 
hopeful  that  our  present  political  mood,  if  wisely 
guided,  may  yet  yield  us  this  so  desirable  and 
so  long-desired  improvement  in  our  system. 


selves  take  cluirgt*  of  the  [iroposal.  But  their 
leaders  erred  in  accepting  insincere  amendments, 
and  thereby  Avidoiiiug  the  scope  of  the  thing  and 
making  it  an  investigation  of  the  Senate  as  well 
as  the  lobby. 

That  was  a rather  childish  display  of  fearless- 
ness, and  it  made  the  contract  too  big  for  the  ten 
daj’s’  limit.  It  would  have  been  quite  enough  to 
find  nut  and  tell  us  about  the  lobby  itself.  For  that 
institution,  though  iierfectly  real,  is  hard  enough 
to  define  or  dcscTihe  or  even  to  locate.  It  is  in 
fact  ubiquitous ; its  composition  is  forever 
changing;  its  methods  are  innumerable.  If  the 
five  members  of  the  Senate’s  subcommittee  can 
actually  in  ten  days  get  together  merely  the  main 
facts  about  it.  and  give  the  public  merely  an  out- 
line notion  of  its  character  and  extent,  they  will 
do  well. 

They  will  do  a real  service,  too,  but  not  if  their 
report  again  leads  the  Senate  aAvay  from  its  proper 
business  at  this  time.  That  business,  we  repeat, 
is  passing  the  tariff  bill. 


Dissents 

“Pure  fake”  was  Colonel  Roosevelt’s  answer 
when  questioned  in  Marquette  about  the  rep<^ 
that  he  was  about  to  detach  himself  from  the 
Outlook. 


l^lraVncd  mind 

seriously  becaiils— Ihey'  con 


For  Investigation  But  Not  For  Delay 

The  wav  to  pass  the  tariff  bill  is  to  go  ahead  and 
pass  it.  To  find  out  about  the  lobby  opposing  it 
should  be  interesting  and  is  in  many  ways  desir- 
able, but  it  is  not  essential  and  it  will  be  som^ 
thing  of  a digression.  Incidentally,  to  do  the  tariff 
job  promptkv  and  do  it  right  would  be  the  best  pos- 
sible defense  for  Senators  against  all  real  or 
imagined  iiitimatioiia  that  they  are  being  im- 
properly influenced  concern iug  it. 

Not,  however,  that  we  object  to  a lobby  investi- 
gation per  fie:  certainly  not  that  we  at  all  blame 
Pn^sident  Wilson  for  calling  attention  to  the 
lobby.  If  ke  found  a powerful  lobby  working 
against  his  cause  of  tariff  reform  he  was  quite 
justified,  as  the  recognized  leader  of  his  side,  in 
telling  the  country  about  it  and  its  methods.  If 
he  could  hope  by  so  doing  to  make  more  difiicult 
any  attempt  at  compromise  or  any  yielding  on  the 
part  of  weak  supporters,  so  much  ^ the  ^tter. 
Granting  substantial  accuracy  to  his  decidedly 
general  statement,  it  Avas  perfectly  legitimate  po- 
litical fighting. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  natural,  as  things 
stand,  for  the  Senate  to  feel  itself  particularly  con- 
cerned. It  Avas  also  natural,  and  not  unpardonable, 
for  the  Republican  minority  to  try  and  make  a 
little  capital  out  of  the  ineident  and  use  it  to 
annoy  and  perhaps  delay  the  majority;  and  it  was 
natural  for  the  majority.  Avheii  challenged  to  in- 
vestigate, to  accept  the  challenge,  and  then  them- 


Hitdicock  and  Burleson 

The  post-office  has  always  been  the  place  where 
the  national  government  touched  most  intimately 
the  lives  of  the  greatest  number  of  people.  It 
never  has  been  hard  to  get  the  average  citizen 
interested  in  the  way  his  mail  is  handled,  and  it 
will  be  easier  still,  now  that  we  have  the  parcels 
post  and  may  reasonably  expect  other  extensions 
and  improvements  of  the  service. 

Unusual  interest,  therefore,  attaches  to  some 
matter  given  out  at  Washington  about  the  recent 
past  and  the  immediate  future  of  the  Post-office 
Department.  One  finds  it  in  two  statements  of 
especial  significance.  One  is  a report  to  Post- 
master-General Burleson  which  is  signed  by  Aa'c 
men — two  hold-overs  from  the  Hitchcock  regime 
and  three  new  Wii.soN  appointees — Avho  have  been 
acting  as  a commission  to  survey  their  department. 
It  finds  a good  deal  the  matter  with  the  way  Mr. 
Hitchcock  ran  things,  particularly  on  the  scores 
of  partisanship,  of  false  economy,  and  of  the 
throwing  over  of  charges  upon  his  successor;  but 
this  is  its  most  significant  finding: 

Instead  of  a surplus  of  $219,118.12  for  that  year 
(1911).  as  claimed  by  your  predecessor,  it  is  clearly 
demonstiated  that  there  Avas  in  reality  a deficit  of 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a million  dollars. 
Furthermore,  a close  analysis  of  the  financial  state- 
ment for  the  vear  1912  discloses  the  fact  that  tlie 
admitted  deficit  of  $1. 786.52:1.10  for  that  year  was 
understated  by  nearly  $100,000. 

The  other  statement  is  by  Mr.  Burleson  him- 
self, and  this  is  the  significant  part  of  it: 

The  thing  of  first  consequence  is  efficiency:  that  the 
wople  may  have  the  best  possible  service  from  their 
postal  BAStem.  They  will  not  stand  for  Avaste.  of 
course;  Init  I know  that  they  are  more  interested  m 
good  service  than  they  are  in  any  technical  shoAving 
of  surplus. 

Maybe  Ave  ought  to  suspect  the  first  statement  of 
being  colored  by  parti.san.ship,  and  there  is  some 
justice  in  Senator  Penrose’s  reply  that  the  old 
deficit  had  at  any  rate  been  substantially  wiped 
out,  by  Avhatevcr  methods,  garui  according  to  the 
figures  of  Mr.  Hitchcock’s  critics.  Nevertheless, 
those  of  us  who  have  had  occasion  to  study  closely 
Mr.  Hitchc«k:’k’s  part  in  the  politics  of  the  Taft 
administration  Avill  find  it  hard  to  be  resolutely 
incredulous  of  a charge  that  he  played  politics  in 
his  own  department.  His  main  political  stock  in 
trade  was  his  influence  over  the  Southern  office- 
holders, postmasters  by  no  means  excluded. 

Maj'bo,  too,  Ave  ought  to  find  some  ncAv-broom 
untru8tAvorthiiie.ss  in  Mr.  Burleson’s  announce- 
ment of  policy.  But  it  certainly  strikes  us  as  a 
sound  policy  he  announces,  and  those  Avho  kuoAV 
Mr.  Burleson  best  seem  to  think  him  a man  to  be 
taken  quite  seriously.  As  a matter  of  fact,  people 
do  prefer  efficiency  in  the  postal  ser\nce  even  to  a 
real  sunfiGS  of  a foAV  hundred  thousands.  Wc  sus- 
pect they  Avould  Avelcome  iucreastxi  efficiency  even 
at  the  cost  of  a reasonable  temporary  deficit. 


California’s  Land  Law 

The  bill  passed  by  the  California  legislature 
aneiit  the  Japaucsr  provides  that  aliens  eligible  to 
citizenship  under  the  Ihavs  of  the  United  States 
may  acquire  laud  as  citizens  do;  and  other  alimis 
may  acquire  land  to  the  extent  provided  in  exist- 
ing treaties  betAveeu  their  government  and  ours, 
and  in  addition  may  lease  for  three  years  lands 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

This  laAv  seems  not  to  conflict  Avith  any  obliga- 
tions of  the  federal  government,  and  unless  it  does 
the  federal  "gqvernmp|rf  j;^vust.  if  necessary,  and 
undoubtedly 'will,  back  it  up. 

PENN  STA~E 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY 


Fruits  o£  Discip^^^ 

Remarking  recent  paragraph  in  the 

Weekly  about  ^^alifornia,  a correspondent  writes: 

Californians  resent  tlie  economic  efficieticy  of  tlie 
Japs,  and  more  savagely  still  tlieir  sociological  in- 
efficiency, if  this  means  anytliing  to  you.  The  trouble 
seems  to  be  that  the  Jap  can  run  a hundred  horse- 
power engine  on  the  fuel  that  a small  ponv  would 
weed.  That  is  what  botliers  the  Californian.  He  can't 
keep  his  machinery  going  at  all  on  what  the  Japa- 
nese uses,  and  he  can’t  develop  the  efficiency  of  the 
J«p  with  fuel  enough  for  Jack  Johnson. 

The  Japs,  and  the  Chinese  more  or  less,  and  also 
the  Jews,  are  peoples  of  vigorous  stock  who  have 
boeu  subjected  to  a tremendous  discipline.  They 
also  represent,  all  of  them,  a survival  of  the 
physically  hardiest. 

Time  was  when  there  was  hard  discipline  in 
New  England;  the  discipline  of  an  exacting  cli- 
mate, an  exacting  religion,  an  obdurate  soil,  and 
rather  meager  fare.  The  Yankee  came  to  be  an 
arrow  on  the  string  of  a bent  bow,  that  sped  for 
any  fair  mark  with  unrivaled  accuracy.  He  had 
grenerations  of  self-restraint  and  painful  effort  be- 
hind him,  a wiry,  sinewy  man,  with  no  lazy  fat 
on  him.  As  the  wealth  of  the  West  became  Ac- 
cessible, “ twang  1”  went  New  England’s  bow,  and 
she  got  her  share  of  it. 

The  Japs  seem  to  be  the  product  of  a discipline 
comparable  to  the  old  Puritan  discipline  of  New 
^England,  but  harder,  and  very  much  harder  than 
the  discipline  of  current  life  in  mild  and  bountiful 
California.  So  long  as  there  are  not  too  many 
of  them — and  a decreasing  number — in  California, 
it  would  seem  as  though  they  must  have  a value 
in  agriculture  as  pace-makers.  They  have  shown 
what  can  be  done  with  a little  land  by  hard  work, 
and  that  is  no  small  service. 

As  for  what  our  correspondent  calls  their  “ socio- 
logical inefficiency,”  that  of  course  exists.  They 
are  not  desired  as  neighbors.  When  we  probe  that 
situation  we  come  to  the  fault  of  the  Japanese 
civilization;  that  the  Samurai  had  too  much  of  a 
monopoly  of  the  nobler  traits  of  character.  Be- 
sides that,  discipline,  while  it  makes  for  efficiency, 
does  not  make  so  surely  for  loveliness.  The 
Yankees  were  not  universally  beloved  in  the  period 
when  their  discipline  was  most  effective. 

Entirely  Mistaken 

Remarking  upon  the  change  in  ownership  of 
Harper’s  Weekly,  and  reviewing  with  some  en- 
thusiasm its  career  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
Curtis,  the  San  Francisco  Argonaui  goes  on  to 
say: 

There  came  a time  when  the  editor  [Mr.  CubtisI 
was  required  for  alleged  business  reasons  either  to 
“ color  his  interpretations  and  temporize  his  judg- 
ments. or  resipi.  Man  of  inte^p-ity  and  courage  as 
he  was,  he  quit  the  post  in  which  he  had  won  fame 
both  for  'himsetf,  his  leading  associates,  and  for  the 
Weekly. 

Brother  Hoi.man  has  been  curiously  mis- 
informed. Mr.  Curtis  never  quit  his  post.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Weekly  when  he  died,  and  active 
in  his  duties  until  his  last  illness.  The  Harpers 
backed  him  gallantly  and  with  convinced  and  af- 
fectionate fidelity  and  at  serious  financial  cost,  in 
his  contentions  with  Conkling  and  his  refusal  to 
support  Blaine.  The  Argonaut  seeks  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  Weekly  suffered  because  solicitude 
for  its  commercial  interests  deprived  it  of  its 
spiritual  leadership.  That  is  entirely  untrue.  The 
very  contrary  is  much  nearer  the  truth,  as  Mr. 
Hol.man  may  learn  in  detail  from  a book  pub- 
lished last  year — The  House  of  Harper,  by  J. 
Henry  Harper  (Harper  & Brothers).  When  Mr. 
(T  rtis  failed  in  health  and  was,  as  it  turned  out, 
dying,  Mr.  Sciiurz  was  engaged  as  the  man  most 
fit,  and  most  acceptable  to  Mr.  Curtis,  to  take  up 
the  pen  that  had  fallen  from  his  hand. 

Wilson  and  Massachusetts 

The  President  is  having  an  extraordinarily  hard 
time  in  his  efforts  to  bestow  high  federal  offices 
upon  high-class  men  from  Massachusetts.  The  re- 
fusals of  OlneS’  and  Eliot  to  take  the  British  am- 
bassadorship were  not  surprising,  though  re- 
grettable, but  now  Joseph  B.  Russell,  a regular 
Uemoerat  of  exceptional  fitness,  has  declined,  and 
at  this  writing  still  persists  in  declining,  to  stay  at 
home  and  be  collector  of  the  Port  of  Boston. 

Nobody  can  criticize  these  tenders  of  office.  The 
offer  to  Russell  is,  if  anything,  more  admirable 
than  the  others,  because  the  collectorship  is  a place 
the  Boston  machine  desires  exceedingly  and  which 
usually  goes  to  a politician,  and  because  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, the  very  able  “Jmsiness  ” broths  of  the  late 
Covernor  Ritsskll,^  not^urJirnial  Kg^e.  Yet 
Blrfther;  Oaiiubv  o\^  ^gjt  w .fe^<l4kdoes  find 
fault  with  the  Presio^t. 


lie  finds  fault  because  the  tenders  have  been 
made  known  bt'fore  the  President  knew  they  w'ould 
be  accepted.  That  procedure,  as  ho  remarks,  is 
rather  contrarj'  to  usage,  and  perhaps  there  is 
something  also  in  the  idea  that  it  may  somewhat 
dilute  the  pleasure  of  appointees  who  finally  ac- 
cept. But  we  are  quite  sure  the  President  could 
give  a reason  for  taking  this  course  in  Massachu- 
setts, as  in  some  other  quarters.  He  has  in  that 
way  made  plain,  more  convincingly  than  he  could 
by  words,  the  extent  of  his  determination  to  get 
the  beat  men  he  can  for  important  places;  he  has 
also  indicated  his  declination  of  the  task  of  satis- 
fying warring  factions — long  a principal  source  of 
weakness  to  his  party  in  Massachusetts,  as  else- 
where in  the  North.  It  is  pardonable  if  he  has 
also  meant  to  show  the  country  that  if  he  doesn’t 
always  get  the  best  men  in  sight  it  is  not  his  fault. 
We  trust  Mr.  Russell  will  reconsider  and  accept. 
Even  if  he  doesn’t,  however,  we  persist  in  be- 
lieving— and  not  without  definite  reasons — that 
high-class  men  from  New  England  will  yet  have 
a reasonably  active  and  conspicuous  part  in  the 
work  of  this  administration. 

Fashions  and  Mills 

Any  one  who  has  average  powers  of  observation 
must  have  noticed  that  women  wear  less  clothing 
than  formerly;  fewer  petticoats,  for  example.  We 
read  that  the  cotton-manufacturers  of  New  Eng- 
land have  made  this  discovery,  and  estimate  that 
the  modern  fashion  of  women’s  garb  has  caused  a 
drop  in  the  demand  for  the  kinds  of  cotton  cloth 
used  for  garments  which  women  no  longer  wear 
of  from  one-third  to  one-half. 

We  hope  the  cotton-manufacturers  will  remem- 
ber this  remarkable  fact  when  they  come  to  speak 
to  us  about  the  effect  of  the  new  tariff  on  their 
business. 

Justice  Cohalan's  Case 

The  accusation  made  against  Justice  Coiialan 
is  that  in  1904,  ’05,  and  ’06,  before  he  went  on  the 
bench  and  while  a member  of  Mr.  Charles 
Murphy’s  cabinet  and  a sachem  or  grand  sachem 
of  Tammany  Hall,  he  received  from  John  A. 
Connolly  sums  amounting  to  $3,940.55  as  com- 
missions on  city  contracts  procured  for  Connolly’s 
company  by  the  influence  of  Cohalan;  that  Con- 
nolly, being  in  financial  straits,  complained  to 
his  friends  that  he  had  had  to  pay  these  “ com- 
missions”; that  six  members  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians  went  to  Mr.  Murphy  and  com- 
plained that  “ the  closest  man  to  him  in  politics 
had  been  grafting  on  a member  of  their  order”; 
that  Cohalan  thereupon,  prompted  presumably  by 
Murphy,  gave  back  the  money  to  Connolly  ; that 
Connolly  later  needed  further  assistance  and  ap- 
plied to  Cohalan  for  it;  that  C«)iialan  exacted 
from  him  a note  for  $4,000,  the  sum  which  had 
already  passed  twice  between  them,  as  a prelimi- 
nary to  helping  him,  but  did  nothing  for  him, 
and  subsequently,  under  threat  of  a lawsuit,  re- 
turned the  note  for  $4,000  to  Connolly. 

These  transactions  seem  to  be  offered  for  public 
consideration  as  improper.  Even  some  members 
of  Tammany  Hall  seem  for  special  reasons  to  con- 
sider them  so.  Patrick  McNulty,  one  of  the  six 
Ancient  Hibernians  who  went  to  protest  to 
Murphy  about  Cohalan’s  treatment  of  Connolly, 
discloses  the  special  reasons  in  his  narrative,  pub- 
lished in  the  World,  of  his  visit  to  Murphy.  He 
says : 

‘ I regret.”  T said.  “Mr.  Murphy,  that  we’re  here 
on  such  a mission  as  brings  us  to-night.  I <lon’t  be- 
lieve you  would  permit  any  one  to  graft  on  a member 
of  our  order  if  you  knew  it,  but  we're  here  to  tell  you 
that  the  closest  man  to  you  in  polities  to-day  has  l)ecn 
grafting  on  a member  of  our  order.” 

“Who  is  it?”  Murphy  shouted,  angrily. 

“Daniel  F.  Cohalan,”  I answered,  as  polite  as 
you  please. 

“I  don’t  believe  it!”  shouted  Murphy.  “Anyway, 
if  he  did,  he’s  entitled  to  it — he’s  a lawyer.” 

“ He’s  not  entitled  to  use  the  influence  of  Tam- 
many Hall  in  doing  it.  even  so.”  I said.  “ and  far  less 
his  influence  as  Grand  Sachem.” 

“Was  he  Grand  Sachem  when  this  thing  went  on?” 
says  Murphy,  very  shrewdly,  and  I answered, 
quickly: 

“ I believe  so — part  of  the  time.” 

“It’s  an  Irish  roM’!”  shouted  Murphy,  thumping 
the  arm  of  the  chair  with  his  fist.  “ It’s  only  an 
Irish  row,  and  I don’t  want  to  mix  in  it.” 

“ I want  you  to  distinctly  understand,”  said  I. 
getting  angry  myself  by  this  time,  “ that  there’s  no 
Irish  row  about  it.  It’s  a plain  question  of  your  man 
grafting  on  a member  of  our  organization  who  is  also 
a contributor  to  the  Hall.” 

“ I don’t  believe  Dan  would  do  it.”  said  Murphy, 
his  face  getting  very  red  and  his  fist  beating  time 
on  the  chair. 

“Well.”  I said,  “we  have  the  facts,  and  they  were 
put  before  vou  a dnv  or  so  ago  by  Mr,  Gallaohkr 
here.” 


It  will  bo  obwrvcti  that  what  scandalized  Mr. 
Mi’Nulty  was  not  that  Mr.  Cohalan  received  com- 
missions from  a contractor,  but  that  he  exactetl 
them  from  “ a member  of  our  organization  who 
is  also  a contributor  to  the  Hall.” 

All  this  is  at  present  only  a story,  for  which 
Judge  Cohalan  has  furnished  an  explanation,  but 
it  is  a story  which  illustrates  ver.y  well  the  pre- 
vailing theory  of  how  the  powers  of  Tammany  arc 
maintained,  and  how  the  able  politicians  who 
exercise  them  are  subsisted. 

Prisons  of  New  York 

New  York  State  is  not  poor.  It  has  found  a 
hundred  million  dollars  to  spend  on  canals,  and 
as  much  more  for  roads,  but  neither  canals  n(>r 
roads  are  so  urgent  a need  as  better  prisons.  The 
State  Commission  of  Prisons  says  in  its  annual 
report : 

It  is  unthinkable  that  the  State  of  New  York  will 
continue  to  use  indefinitely  the  prison  plant  at  Sing 
Sing  In  Its  present  condition,  and  the  commission  be- 
lieves that  It  is  the  clear  duty  of  the  legislature  to 
provide  a modern  and  sanitary  prison  either  at  Sing 
Sing  or  elsewhere. 

The  State  Commission  would  remodel  Sing 
Sing  and  complete  the  new  Great  Meadow  prison, 
now  building.  Also  it  would  proceed  with  the 
plan  for  a penitentiary  on  Rikers  Island^  to  re- 
lieve Blackwells  Island,  which  is  very  much  over- 
crowded since  the  Kings  County  Penitentiary  in 
Brooklyn  went  out  of  business. 

The  more  we  hear  about  New  York  state  prisons 
the  worse  their  state  appears.  The  Governor  has 
appointed  a new  State  Superintendent  of  Prisons, 
Judge  Riley,  of  Plattsburg,  who  has  appointed 
Mr.  Rattigan  warden  at  Auburn,  and  Mr.  Blake 
chief  clerk  of  the  State  Prison  Department.  It 
was  Mr.  Blake  who  as  special  commissioner  to 
investigate  the  prisons  lately  made  a report  de- 
nouncing conditions  at  both  Sing  Sing  and  Au- 
burn. These  appointments  may  help  matters,  but 
there  is  a work  of  prison  construction  to  be  done 
which  is  imperatively  nece.ssary,  which  common 
humanity  demands,  and  without  which  the  best 
management  cannot  do  what  should  be  done. 

Harvard  Clubs  in  St.  Louis 

The  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  have  been  hold- 
ing a convention  in  St.  Louis.  There. are  a lot 
of  them;  their  chief  business  is  to  advertise  the 
university,  and  they  hold  a convention  somewhere 
every  year.  Last  year  they  held  a big  one  here, 
and  had  a very  joyous  celebration  that  lasted  three 
da.ys. 

The  papers  say  there  were  about  three  hundred 
delegates  at  St.  Ixmis.  President  Lowell  was 
there  and  addressed  them.  He  said  the  democratic 
spirit  was  spreading  at  Harvard,  and  that  the  new 
Freshman  dormitories  would  help  it.  It  seems 
he  had  something  to  say  about  the  Harvard  clubs, 
and  it  is  the  more  interesting  because  the  Yale 
clubs  have  lately  been  so  much  a subject  of  public 
discussion.  He  said : “ The  clubs  need  big,  open 
windows  instead  of  transoms,  and  in  a few  years 
this  will  be  recognized.”  That  is  the  gist  of  what 
is  desirable  to  sa.y  about  college  clubs,  and  it  has 
as  much  application  in  New  Haven  and  other 
places  as  in  Cambridge. 

Wo  find  Mr.  Allen,  of  Cincinnati,  quoted  as 
recommending  that  Harvard  University  be  pop- 
ularized, and  that  the  public  expression  of  its 
exclusiveness  be  counteracted  in  every  way  possible. 
“ In  the  public  mind,”  he  said,  “ Harvard  has  come 
to  stand  for  exclusiveness,  and  the  idea  si'cms  to 
prevail  that  Harvard  men  think  themselves  a 
superior  class  of  per.sons.  The  Associated  Harvard 
Clubs  should  tr.y  to  do  away  with  this  feeling.” 

Harv'ard  I'liiversity  is  about  as  exclusive  as  one 
of  Mr.  W<x)LWorth’s  ten-cent  stores,  and  inasimieh 
as  the  chief  end  of  the  associated  clubs  is  to 
popularize  the  university,  one  can't  blame  Mr. 
Allen  for  exhorting  the  delegates  to  be  aetive  in 
that  endeavor.  But  there  is  this  to  say,  that  the 
West,  when  it  goes  to  Harvard  College,  goes  to 
get  something  different  from  what  it  has  at  home, 
and  if  the  difference  is  popularized  away,  the 
Western  trade  ma.y  fall  off.  Moreover,  it  may  not 
hurt  a large  institution,  with  a large,  open  door 
and  a good  line  of  advertising,  to  be  thought  ex- 
clusive. Ask  the  hotel  men  if  a reputation  for 
exclusiveness  hurts  a hotel.  And  further,  would 
not  the  Harvard  men  be  better  advised  to  vindicate 
their  alleged  opinion  that  they  are  a superior  class 
of  persons,  rather  than  to  abolish  it?  Why  bother 
to  come  East  to  Harvard  if  it  is  not  going  to  make 
you  a superior  person? 

We  are  not  nlqwf than.  hplf|t.Hjnvi need  that  Mr. 
Allen,  of  Cincrminti.  is  an  extra-good  hand  to 

sell  eduentionaP^pjaJf^J  STATE 
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Democracy  and  Distinction 


jT  lias  been  a frequent  complaint  against  encroacli- 
inp  democracy  that  distinction  was  by  way  of  being 
lost  in  the  shuffle;  that  manners,  taste,  scholarship, 
were  to  become  extinct.  The  complaint  is  loud  in  all 
public  bodies,  the  House  of  Commons  no  less  than 
Congress,  and  it  is  heard,  too,  in  constant  complaint 
against  the  tendencies  of  all  current  literature. 
Scholarship  is  so  specialized  as  to  appeal  only  to 
otlier  specialists,  and  when  a man  like  Bergsox  arises, 
addressing  a possible  philosophy  of  life  to  men  at 
large,  he  is  systematically  rejected  by  the  craft  be- 
cause he  is  accepted  by  the  many.  The  arts  must  in 
any  such  general  upheaval  l)e  pushed  a bit  to  the 
side.  “ It  is  not  the  age  for  art.”  admits  Rodix.  All 
\erdicts  upon  all  subjects  are  given  by  majorities, 
and  yet  the  taste  for  higher  things  is  so  far  in  abey- 
ance that  it  is  the  dictum  of  the  intrepid  Suaw  that 
any  picture  pleasing  to  more  than  one-tenth  of  its 
l)eholders  should  be  at  once  burned  as  worthless.  We 
can  better  trust  majorities  with  matters  of  morals 
than  with  matters  of  taste.  As  a certain  cynic  said: 
we  now  intrust  the  choice  of  our  dramas  and  monu- 
ments to  those  whom  we  should  be  far  from  intrust- 
ing with  the  choice  of  our  wines,  cigars,  curtains,  ami 
even  our  wives. 

The  difficulty  with  an  overtlooding  of  a rapidly  ris- 
ing democracy  is  that,  like  other  forces,  it  moves  along 
the  lines  of  least  resistance.  And  it  is  easier  a deal 
to  tunnel  the  mountains  and  tear  away  obstacles 
than  to  fill  up  the  valleys.  So  that  to  a large  extent 
the  fate  of  scholarship,  taste,  art,  distinction  in  the 
hands  of  a democracy  must  be  a process  of  leveling 
down  to  the  widest  plane  of  approval.  Like  the 
river  that  was  so  eager  to  be  broad  and  to  include 
everything  that  it  became  a swamp,  so  the  arts  that 
please  all  are  apt  to  become  malarial. 

Democracy,  however,  has  a great  moral  significance. 
It  caters  to  the  general  needs  of  man,  and  distinction 
and  taste  are,  after  all,  the  luxuries  of  the  preferred. 
We  cannot  always  afford  luxuries.  It  is  Incoming  a 
more  and  more  self-evident  truth  that  the  masses 
have  to  be  fed  upon  something  more  substantial  than 
the  soured,  yeasty  bread  of  hope  deferred.  It  is  try- 
ing. but  not  so  terrible,  that  the  classes  should  miss 
a little  of  the  decoration  of  sheltered  charm  and  high 
breeding.  Who  was  it  who  in  a sudden  outburst  of 
wrath  proclaimed,  “‘dignity  i.s  impudence!”  so  oft«*)i 
distinction  seems  mere  assumption? 

Democracy,  said  a lady,  was  not  always  so  de- 
structive, TUO.MA.S  .iKiiTEKsox  was  a democrat,  and 
yet  he  had  distinction.  But  probably  there  is  no 
little  conceit  in  the  idea  that  our  nation  after  the 
Revolution  represented  a pure  <lemocracy.  If  it  was 
democracy  at  all  it  was  so  only  in  the  sense  that 
limited  means  is  democratic.  Nothing  could  have 
been  less  <lemocratic  than  Ihc  entire  temper  and  mind 
of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  up  to  the  slow’ly 
awakening  consciousness  of  the  twentieth  century. 
New  England  had.  after  the  Revolution,  a theocracy, 
not  a democracy.  " New  Hampshire,”  says  Dr.  Weyi,, 
“limited  the  suffrage  to  Protestants;  South  Carolina 
to  free,  white  men  believing  in  (lod,  heaven,  and  hell, 
and  having  a freehold  of  fifty  acres  or  a town  lot  ami 
paying  a considerable  tax.  In  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  New  York  the  right  to  vote  was 
based  on  property-holding  and  payment  of  taxes.  The 
i]ualification8  for  holding  office  were  e.xclusive  to  an 
even  much  higher  degree.” 

With  our  happy  habit  of  looking  to  the  past  as  the 
time  when  God  was  in  his  heaven  and  all  right  with 
the  world  it  is  heartening  to  hear  Professor  MoM as- 
ter saying:  “In  filibustering  and  gerrymandering, 
in  stealing  governorships  and  legislatures,  in  using 
force  at  the  polls,  in  colonizing  and  distributing  pat- 
ronage to  w’hom  patronage  is  due,  in  all  frauds  and 
tricks  that  jgo  to  make  up  the  worst  form  of  practical 
politics,  tlie  men  who  founded-  our  state  and  national 
government  were  alw’ays  our  equals  and  often  our 
masters.” 

Indeed,  the  sense  of  fair  play,  which  is  democracy, 
is  but  a slow  growth,  and  only  to-day  really  beginning 
to  rouse  itself.  And  if  a certain  exotic  flower  of  ease 
and  high  assumption  must  go  by  the  board  that  more 
men  may  have  healthy  growth  and  reason  to  live, 
it  is  not  BO  deplorable  a matter. 

Even  from  the  standpoint  of  a real  and  virile  art, 
too.  the  outlook  is  not  so  bad.  The  changes  bearing 
down  so  heavily  upon  us  are  evil  only  in  the  process 
of  change.  The  actual  difficulty  with  art  to-day, 
both  literary  and  representative,  is  that  no  one  has 
time  to  enjoy  it.  The  classes  are  too  busy  rushing 
from  place  to  place  in  pursuit  of  super-health  and 
enjoyment,  and  the  masses  are  too  crushed  by  the  un- 
bearable stniggle  for  food  and  shelter  to  contemplate 
art.  Since  democracy  aims  at  welfare,  health,  and 
equal  opportunity  for  all  the  people,  it  may  tend  to 
a more  widely  spread  leisure,  a nicer  adjustment  of 
|»leaaure  and  nai?!,  and  r<‘sult  tluis  in  a slowly  rising 
level  of  culture  and  refinement.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
well  to  realize  that  good  work  can  never  l)e  done  by 
those  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  Balzac  to  the 
contrary,  a certain  happy  seciiritv  is  neces.sary  to 
tlie  will-to-producc  and  the  will-to-have-l)t*Hnty. 

.Just  in  so  far  as  democracy  will  extend  health. 


leisure,  and  interest  in  life  to  the  masses  and  re- 
strain idleness  and  surf<ut  of  tlu‘  classes,  just  in  so 
far  will  it  be  the  cradle  for  the  new  art  and  the  new 
distinction.  Ileal  deiurierfley  means  fah^  ] 


J'he  tendency  of  the  iiew’  democracy  will  be  toward 
])cace  of  mind  and  liberation  and  a healthy  faith  in 
the  power  of  iiuman  brains  and  character  to  make 
life  l>earable.  From  livable  conditions  we  may  learn 
to  hope  for  a more  resplendent  blossom  of  distinction. 

LorisE  Coi.i.iER  Wilcox. 


Correspondence 

THE  NEW  WOMAN 

Si'MMiT,  N.J.,  April,  ifii.i. 

To  the  Editor  of  flarpcr'n  Weekly: 

Sir, — A great  deal  of  the  discussion  over  the  new 
woman  as  something  really  new  ignores  facts  which 
even  those  who  belong  to  the  “ hinterland  of  science  ” 
(as  Crothers  calls  the  crudely  informed  state  of  the 
layman)  ought  to  include  in  their  thinking. 

The  female  of  any  species  is  likely  to  be  the  stable, 
conservative  element;  it  is  largely  through  the  male 
that  “ sjmrts  ” enter  and  varieties  are  produced. 
That  is  one  fact  that  we  forget  when  we  speak  and 
act  as  though  when  spider  waists  go  out  and  parlia- 
mentary rules  come  in  woman’s  distinctive  qualities 
are  all  in  danger  of  extinction. 

Then  again  .lews  inherit  Hebrew  characteristics 
and  Mongols  are  by  heredity  slant-eyed;  but  woman 
is  not  one  race  and  man  another,  so  that  we  can 
assume  that  all  women  must  be.  by  sex  inheritance, 
timid  and  all  men  brave  or  all  women  intuitive  and 
all  men  reasonable.  The  qualities  about  w'hich  we 
can  authoritatively  say.  “ This  is  a sex  character- 
istic ” are  extremely  few.  This  is  constantly  forgot- 
ten by  ]>eople  who  really  know  it. 

There  is  not.  in  fact,  much  that  is  new  in  any 
woman.  It  all  depends  on  how  she  is  “ raised.”  The 
new  woman  is  the  old  woman  under  new  conditions. 
She  is  the  daughter,  as  she  always  was,  of  two  par- 
ents— a male  and  a female — ^and  of  four  grandparents 
— two  of  each  sex.  And  she  inherits  her  qualities, 
barring  some  definite  physical  and  some,  less  definite, 
temperamental  peculiarities,  eijually  from  the  two 
sexes  to  whose  union  she  owes  her  origin. 

Why.  then,  the  term  New  Woman?  There  must 
be  a phenomenon  to  match  the  name. 

There  is  not  as  much  tlifference  between  the  early- 
Victorian  wonmn.  so  illuminatingly  described  in  Dr. 
Coolidge’s  Why  B'owcn  are  So,  and  Inez  Milholland 
ns  there  w’as  l>etween  the  fighting,  roistering,  daunt- 
less, red-headed  mates  of  the  German  tribes  who  once 
filled  central  Euro|)e  and  the  downward-looking,  la^ad- 
counting.  holy-minded  demure  nuns  or  the  languish- 
ing l)epowdered  court  Iteautics  that  followed  them, 
A suffragette  is  not  as  widely  different  from  a Pil- 
grim mother  as  an  Indian  squaw  is  from  a (pieen 
of  the  harem,  'liiey  are  all  women  and,  in  w'oman’s 
essential  attributes,  all  alike. 

The  trouble  is  that  ju»t  as  the  introduction  of  the 
elevator  has  been  so  rapid  that  many  people’s 
stomachs  are  not  yet  adjusted  to  the  motion,  so 
the  changes  in  the  social  condition  of  women  have 
lH*en  so  sudden  that  many  men’s  prejudices  have  not 
yet  their  “ sea  legs.” 

Granting,  then,  that  woman  is  “ new  ” in  accidents 
rather  than  in  essentials,  three  inquiries  are  per- 
tinent: (1)  What  are  the  accidents?  (2)  How  did 
they  arise?  (.‘1)  What  do  they  porbuid? 

As  to  accitlents.  Fewer  women  than  formerly  pre- 
tend to  timidities  that  they  do  not  feel  or  ciiitivaU* 
what  timidity  they  d<  feel.  Fewer  women  than 
formerly  exaggerate  their  natural  delicacy  or  ape  a 
physical  delicacy  and  helple.ssness  which  they  do  not 
j)08tM*s.s.  Many  more  women  than  formerly  acknowl- 
edge to  having  the  full  complement  of  organs  and  of 
apjKjtites  which  should  appertain  to  them  as  human 
beings.  Many  women  give  all  the  usual  signs  of 
having  assimilated  the  knowledge  which  has  through 
several  centuries  been  called  scholarship  and  of  hav- 
ing achieved  the  power  which  among  men  students 
is  called  culture.  A constantly  growing  number  of 
women  are  earning  their  own  livings,  not  in  the 
form  of  “ bed  and  board  ” inside  of  homes  owned  by 
men,  but  in  the  form  of  money  paid  for  services 
rendered  outside  of  their  homes.  A large  percentage 
of  these  so-called  “ self-supporting  ” women  are  pro- 
viding homes  for  aged  parents,  invalid  sisters, 
orphaned  nieces  and  nephews,  inebriate  brothers,  and, 
indeed,  for  all  the  stray  sheep  belonging  to  the  dis- 
rupted households  of  their  clan.  This  is  so  prevalent 
a condition  that  few*  married  couples  in  these  days 
know  what  it  is  to  shelter  grandparents,  maiden 
aunts,  or  fatherless  cousins — those  “ poor  relations  ” 
whom  Dickens  so  genially  and  pathetically  de8cril»e8 
as  crowding  about  “ Cousin  John’s  ’’  table.  Cousin 
John  has  l:^en  replaced  by  a less  stalwart  form — the 
form  usually  of  an  economically  indeiKMident  woman. 
And  lastly,  many  women  nowadays  read  the  news  of 
the  day  as  it  affects  the  social,  the  economic,  even  the 
|)olitical  life  of  the  nation — read  it,  comment  on  it. 
venture  to  reflect  on  it.  Some  women  also  offer  ad- 
vice and  assistance.  And  a few  ask  permission  to 
participate  not  only  in  production  and  distribution 
as  well  as  in  consumption,  but  also  in  the  regulation 
of  these  activities  which  they  share. 

As  to  how  these  diirercnces  have  arisen.  Our 
forefathers  a couple  of  g-  iicrations  ago  saw’  no  reason 
for  educating  girls  and  lioys  in  separate  institutions 
having  differing  curricuhi.  hut  allowed  the  girls  to 
go  to  school  with  their  brothers,  to  drink  from  the 
same  cup  of  learning,  to  eat  t’ne  fruit  of  the  same 
tree  of  knowledge.  .As  an  inevitable  result  nuiny  of 
these  girls  when  they  reached  maturity  askcil  to 
continue  their  education  through  the  college  cotirse, 
and  with  many  misgivings  their  fathers  yielded  to 
their  prayer.  Hence  the  w^kxIs  are  full  of  women 
with  trained  intelligence. 

Just  as  this  multitude  of  educated  w’omen  is  poured 
out  of  <mr  high  schools  and  c(dleges.  the  multiplica- 
tion of  mechanical  lalsu-saving  inventions  Inx-omes  so 
great  as  to  stiiuulaH-  the  systematization  and  special- 
i/,ati<)n  of  lalK>r.  1'his  takes  many  of  wnunan’s  fonner 
activities  away  from  the  home.  .And  her  economic 
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independence,  necessarily  accompanied  by  her  first- 
hand intimacy  with  economic  laws,  follow’s  as  a 
corrolary. 

Simultaneously  with  this  detachment  of  women 
from  the  domestic  mass,  so  that  each  l>ecomes  an  eco- 
nomic unit,  there  arises  a great  wave  of  democracy 
emphasizing  as  never  l)efore  the  importanc*e  to  the 
state  of  the  individual  and  challenging  all  claims 
to  class  privilege. 

And  linked  W’ith  this  movement  there  is  a changed 
conception  of  the  theory  of  government.  Secretary 
Root  sounded  the  knell  of  a passing  faith  when  he 
declared  lately  that  government  is  protection.  The 
common  ]>eop]e  to-day  hear  gladly  that  government 
is  a business — the  business  of  conducting  the  activi- 
ties dependent  on  our  common  needs.  The  industrial 
ideal  of  the  question  as  relating  to  the  common  weal 
is  usurping  the  place  long  occupied  by  the  military 
ideal.  And  in  this  changed  view  woman  finds  her 
justification  for  political  activity.  She  smiles  at  the 
old  argument,  “ Can  you  go  for  a soldier?”  and  an- 
sw'er,  “ I can  inspect  milk.” 

But  chiefly  woman’s  increased  interest  in  extra- 
mural matters  is  due  to  the  enticement  of  ethical 
considerations.  A new’  conscience  pervgdes  the  body 
jiolitic.  It  is  perceived  tliat  in  the  command,  “ Love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself,”  and  in  the  answer  to  the 
query,  “ Who  is  my  neighbor?”  there  lie  two  premise's 
of  an  inevitable  conclusion.  Ck'arly  individual  polit- 
ical righteousness  involving  individual  political 
activity  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen.  And  nmny 
w’omen,  unmoved  by  intellectual  appeals,  are  re- 
sponsive to  the  moral  denutnd. 

There  should  perhaps  be  added  as  a secondary 
<*au8e,  yet  of  some  importance,  the  current  reaction 
from  asceticism  which  has  brought  into  prominence 
the  old  Greek  ideals  of  physical  development.  These, 
together  with  j>lenty  of  food  and  new’  means  of  at- 
taining bodily  w'armth,  have  given  women  a vigor 
involving  something  of  surplus  energy.  The  badly 
fed,  Imlf-rested,  poorly  warmed,  child-bearing  drudge 
of  our  great-grandmothers’  days  entered  on  a tooth- 
less rheumatic  senility  at  an  age  when  the  modern 
woman  begins  to  have  the  leisure  and  the  strength 
for  a little  club  life  and  public  service.  The  middle- 
aged,  upper-class  w’oman  of  America  embodies  a store 
of  eiiergv  with  potentialities  w’hich  the  “ efficiency  ” 
fervor  of  the  day  makes  her  feel  responsible  for  put- 
ting to  use. 

What  all  this  portends.  He  who  created  us,  male 
and  female,  in  His  own  image.  He  alone  knows.  So 
long  as  in  w’orking  out  our  ow’ii  salvation  we  remem- 
ber to  work  in  fear  and  trembling,  so  long  w’o  may 
be  sure  that  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  us.  Which  is 
in  modern  phrase:  The  possession  of  pow'er  involv«‘s 
the  duty  of  activity;  the  necessity  for  activity  in- 
volves the  duty  of  self-government;  the  obligation 
of  self-government  involves  the  duty  of  seeking  wis- 
dom; the  need  of  w’isdom  involves  the  duty  of  acipiir- 
ing  knowledge,  and  the  possession  of  know’l<*dgc 
brings  the  consciousness  of  pow’er.  Thus  the  circle 
is  complete. 

So  long  as  the  New  Woman  is  a good  woman  none 
need  fear  for  her  future  or  for  the  future  of  the  race 
which  she  carries  in  her  bosom.  Science  utb’rs  no 
clearer  note  than  w’hen  the  p-sychologist  sets  his  seal 
of  indorsement  on  the  well-tried  text.  “ They  that 
do  His  will  shall  know  of  the  doctrine.” 

And  really  many  quite  new  women  are  remarkably 
good.  1 am.  sir, 

IjOUISE  (’onxoly. 


SPl  RIT  PI  I EN(  )M  EN  .A~WH  EN('E  ? 

Hillsboro,  Ohio.  .May  u, 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper' x Weekly: 

Sir. — Mr.  Johnson's  article  on  “ Death,  etc..”  in 
your  last  issue,  is  worthy  of  public  comment.  \\  bile 
taking  issue  with  his  conclusions.  W’e  certainly  see 
the  new’  summary  of  facts  which  has  called  forth  this 
treatise.  Whence  all  these  phenomena  of  physiology 
and  ghosblom.  we  ask?  Ah!  few  indeed  observe  the 
Biblical  key  to  the  query,  to  the  effect  that  Diabolus 
and  his  minions  infest  our  atmosphere  as  areals  of 
great  mental  caliber.  Being  invisible  beings,  their 
only  approach  must  necessarily  be  through  mediums 
or  by  operations  in  the  dark;  although  some  are  so 
hold  as  to  even  invade  moving-picture  films.  In  this 
manner  they  personate  the  dead  and  inveigle  into  the 
arts  of  deception.  Pittsburg  police  chiefs  are  not 
ignorant  of  their  tricks  as  pertain  to  criminal  obses- 
sions, also  Dr.  Funk  and  other  investigators  are  wit- 
ness to  their  mighty  powers  in  duplicating  the  voice, 
gestures,  and  art  displays  of  the  deceased.  The  won- 
iler  is  more  are  not  completely  demented  hy  associa- 
tion with  these  unseen  foes  of  man.  The  Biblical 
warning  is  to  flee  these  sources  of  inquiry  and  go  to 
the  inspired  oracle  for  genuine  sanity  on  so  gi’eat  a 
q’jcstion.  Hence,  the  logic  of  the  great  St.  Paul  in 
reasoning  upon  the  topic,  where  he  states  a resurnR*- 
tion  from  the  grave  as  the  very  essence  of  all  hope, 
proving  beyond  perad venture,  how  Christ  died  as  an 
olfset  for  father  Adam  and  legally  released  the  race, 
to  be  follow’cd  by  three’  distinct  phases  of  raising  up 
from  the  tomb,  viz.:  that  of  the  church,  the  ancient 
worthies  and  then  the  mass  of  mankind.  Glad  to 
send  a ten-cent  booklet  gratia  to  your  readers. 

I am.  sir, 

.Joseph  Greio. 


HENCE  THE  ANXIETY? 

New  York  Citv.  May  j,  loij- 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir. — Regarding  the  tariff.  If  you  watch  out.  and 
you  are  in  a position  to  do  so.  I think  you  w’ill  ob- 
serve. if  the  plans  of  those  in  charge  of  the  present 
bill  in  Congress  are  carried  out.  that  all  that  staiuLs 
betw'een  a great  many  heads  of  departments  in  our 
manufacturing  concerns  to-day,  and  the  grand 
hounee.  is  the  benefit  derived  from  the  present  tariff, 
hence  the  great  anxiety  to  keep  the  present  law  ujion 
the  books  by  the  manufacturing  interests, 

“ ^j■-■j|J  apil'siK:  ■ 

\ '^^l:AbKH  OF  Harper’s  Weekly. 
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RtVITAUZlNG  THE  NATIONAL  GUARD 


The  New  Spirit  of  Insistence  upon  Soldierly 
Fitness  that  is  Working  a Wonderful  Change 


SITE  major-general  commanding  the 
division  of  the  National  Guard  of 
the  State  of  New  York  visited  the 
armory  of  one  of  the  smartest  regi- 
ments the  other  evening.  He  had 
l)een  invited  to  review  tlie  regi- 
ment. Accompanied  by  his  staff, 
he  arrived  at  the  (b)or  promptly  at 
the  appointed  moment.  An  officer 
detailed  for  the  purpose  met  and  saluted  him  and 
escorti'd  him  to  the  colonel’s  quarters,  while  the 
griard  ]>resenteil  arms  and  the  bugles  sounded  gal- 
lantly. 

\\'iiat  happened  at  that  review  was  so  new.  so 
revolutionary,  so  startling,  that  it  is  worth  telling 
ill  detail,  inasmuch  as  it  marks  a change  in  the 


BY  WILLIAM  INGLIS 


cour.se.  And  as  usually  the  drill  is  done  without 
any  ammunition  in  the  riHes,  there  is  no  noise  but 
the  trample  of  feet  and  the  clicking  of  the  gun- 
locks,  so  that  the  officers,  while  waving  their  arms 
to  signify  the  various  commands,  are  able  to  reinforce 
the  pantomimic  signals  by  calling  out  the  order  if 
there  should  lie  any  delay  or  misunderstanding. 

Hut  this  time  the  battle  exercise  was  different. 
Hlank  ammunition  had  been  distributed  among  the 
company,  and  within  a minute  after  the  advance  was 


Company  of  Infantry  at  war  strengtli — one  hundred 
and  fifty  men — for  service  at  that  School.  It  is 
now,  after  long  preparatory  training  by  squads  in 
the  home  regiments,  in  oiK*ration  at  the  Stat«*  Camp 
at  Peekskill ; and  it  is  expecU*d  that  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  Provisional  thmipany  will  afford  a line 
and  inspiring  exhibit  of  just  what  an  infantry  regi- 
ment should  be  and  do  when  they  return  from  camp. 
Tliey  will  carry  the  new  spirit  back  to  their  various 
regiments. 

The  organization  of  this  School  and  Provisional 
Comjmny  has  been  so  thorough,  so  searching,  that  its 
memliers  may  be  regarded  as  fulfilling  the  re<]uire- 
ments  of  i.he  infantry  service.  They  conn*  from  the 
seven  New  Y'ork  City  regiments  of  infantry.  When 
the  first  call  was  made  it  was  found  that  twentv- 


eonduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  National  Guard  of  the 
entire  LTnited  States  which  will  make  it  far  more 
t ffi*ctive  than  it  has  l>een. 

In  tlie  good  old  days  the  colonel  of  the  regiment 
would  have  entertained  the  reviewing  officer  for  a 
few  minutes.  Then  the  visitor  would  be  eacorte<l 
out  on  the  drill  floor,  where  stood  the  regiment  as- 
sembled. In  tlie  galleries  would  have  been  spectators, 
including  many  charming  young  ladies,  anxious  for 
the  tiresome  business  to  be  ended  and  the  pleasure 
of  dancing  to  l>e  begun.  The  colonel  would  have 
]iointe<l  out  to  the  reviewing  officer  where  to  stand, 
and  he  would  have  been  escorted  to  his  hox  and 
respectfully  told  to  sit  down  and  look  on.  Then 
would  follow  a drill  of  the  regiment,  in  whieh  every 
squad  of  every  battalion  knew  in  advance  from  long 


begun  the  crackling  of  the  riffes,  multiplied  and  re- 
echoed by  the  walls  and  lofty  roof  of  the  armory, 
rolled  down  upon  the  lloor  and  enveloped  the  com- 
pany in  such  a thunderous  racket  that  no  human 
voice  could  pierce  it.  Alas  for  the  beautiful  pre- 
cision of  battle  exercise  plus  oral  commands!  Long 
l>efore  that  company  got  to  the  end  of  its  a<lvance 
the  squads  were  all  entangled  in  the  delivery  of  their 
fire.  'Idiey  were  no  longer  a command,  but  a lot  of 
mere  earnest  individuals  doing  the  beat  they  could: 
tor  in  tliat  great  avalanche  of  noise — such  as  they 
would  encounter  on  the  battle-field,  of  course — tlm 
men  couldn’t  hear  a word,  and  a great  many  of  them 
forgot  the  meaning  of  the  commands  by  ann  panto- 
mime without  tlie  explanatory  words. 


three  per  cent,  of  those  who  responded  were  not  up 
to  the  physical  standard  required,  altliough  as  tlie.\ 
were  in  the  service  they  were  supposed  to  have  sue 
ceesfully  pas.sed  the  prescribed  physical  examination 
’I  hese  men  were,  of  course,  rejected.  The  next  sti*] 
was  to  require  that  every  one  in  the  company  shoub 
submit  to  inoculation  with  the  anti-typhoid  prophy 
lactic..  Many  * of  the  men  had  never  even  heard  of 
it;  but  when  they  learned  of  its  wonderful  results 
as  a preventive  of  typhoid  in  the  United  States  army 
and  abroad  they  were  already  beginning  to  acquire 
new  ideas  as  to  efficiency. 

No  one  who  sees  the  smart,  alert  Provisional  Com- 
pany of  to-day  would  imagine  that  its  memlx^rs  were 
select4*d  from  among  men  who  at  first  sight  appeared 


cxj>erienee  just  where  to  wheel  into  line  and  the 
exact  crack  on  the  board  floor  to  be  toed.  Or  per- 
haps there  Avould  lie  the  delightful  ceremony  of 
evening  parade,  ending  with  the  national  colors  de- 
scending in  beauty  from  the  ceiling  and  the  band 
jilaying  the  “ Star-spangled  Banner.”  Then  the  re- 
viewing officer  would  be  escorted  to  the  reception-room, 
the  officers  of  the  regiment  would  be  presented  to  him. 
and.  after  a little  supper,  he  would  be  sent  honie. 

But  the  review  we  are  now  looking  at  ^^’as  different 
— about  as  different  as  it  possildy  could  be.  In  this 
case  the  major-general  asked  the  colonel  if  it  would 
lie  convenient  to  change  the  programme.  As  in  the 
military  service  a request  is  in  effect  a command, 
the  colonel  replied  that  the  programme  could  and 
would  l>e  changed.  The  major-general  said: 

“ Will  you  please  turn  out  a company,  open  ranks, 
and  have  the  men  engage  in  cleaning  rifles?” 

In  a few  moments  the  third  company  was  turned 
out  and  briskly  at  work,  while  the  general  and  his 
staff  walked  along  the  two  ranks,  inspected  the  arms, 
asked  the  men  questions  testing  their  knowledge  of 
the  weapons,  the  duties  of  sentinels,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  guard  maimal.  In  other  words, 
the  reviewing  offic*er  and  staff  found  out  just  how 
much  tliese  guardsmen  knew  about  that  part  of  the 
soldier  business.  Beautiful  evolutions  carried  out 
with  the  precision  of  the  lines  of  a geometrical  lathe 
are  cheering  sigiits  to  see.  besides  affording  a little 
exercise  and  the  cultivation  of  discipline — but  in  the 
soldier  business  each  man  ought  to  know  all  about 
his  gun.  how  to  clean  it  and  kec])  it  and  care  for 
it,  besides  a thousand  other  practical  seriou.s  details 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  precisely  toeing  a 
predestined  crack  in  a glos.sy  board  Hoor. 

In  the  present  case  the  major-general  found  that 
perhajw  half  the  men  had  no  cleaning-cloth,  which, 
according  to  regulations,  should  be  in  a little  re- 
ceptacle in  th(  butt  of  every  rifle;  others  had  oil- 
cans, but  no  oil.  In  short,  the  company  w-as  quite 
ready  to  go  through  charming  evolutions,  but  was 
not  ready  for  fighting. 

The  general  politely  asked  the  colonel  to  have  one 
company  rai.se  shelter  tents. 

“Sir.  how  can  they  raise  t<mts  on  a board  floor?”  Major-General  John  F.  O’Ryan,  who  is  revitalizing  the  National  Guard 

asked  the  colonel,  surprised. 


“ I don't  know';  but  raise  them,  please,”  said  the 


general. 

'I'hey  ditl  iiianage  to  carry  out  the  order,  somehow, 
although  perhaps  of  the  details  the.  less  said  the 
better.  Another  company  w'as  called  upon  to  climb 
ropes  and  to  scale  a wall,  another  to  do  some  martial 
exercise  that  tested  its  knowledge  of  the  soldier  busi- 
ness and  its  physical  fitness  to  do  the  w'ork  required. 
Long  before  the  major-general  had  finished  the  re- 
view’ every  man  in  that  regiment  knew’  that  a new 
spirit  was  being  impressed  upon  the  service,  the 
spirit  of  practicality  carried  to  the  highest  degree. 

At  a review  of  another  regiment  a few*  evenings 
later  it  was  evident  that  the  news  of  the  very  prac- 
tical review’  had  traveled  fast  and  far.  For  the 
colonel  of  this  regiment  had  provided  it  w’ith  five 
hundred  sharp,  stout  awls.  When  he  w’as  requested 
to  have  a company  raise  shelter  tents,  the  aw'ls  were 
jjromptly  distributed.  Then  the  company  came  out 
U|)on  the  floor,  promptly  took  the  necessarv'  intervals 
at  double  time,  drove  home  the  awls  with  the  heel 
of  the  hand  or  the  butt  of  the  bayonet,  as  they  would 
drive  tent  pins  in  the  field,  hooked  fast  the  guy 
roi)es,  and  set  up  the  tents.  The  cleverness  of  the 
device  was  insLintly  appreciated  by  the  hundreds  of 
Hi>eetators,  and  the  galleries  rang  to  the  clapping  of 
hands  and  clieering. 

And  yet — perfection  is  never  attained  at  one  leap. 
.'Vnotber  company  w'as  designated  to  engage  in  a 
Itattle  exercise,  so  that  the  importance  of  fire  control 
in  pantomime  might'^J^illustrated.  Al  this  drill  is 
iwuajlv.  laTformed  jlie  meivTfivan,  c^wAufiJformation, 
th^l  -^lulaSs  'altefnd|£ly^\rji%g  'rejp’tf-^and  lying 
down  to  fire  — from^-hind  mu^^wry  shelti*rj  of 


The  instances  given  here  are  typical  of  the  hap- 
penings in  many  reviews  recently  among  the  regi- 
ments which  with  their  1.041  officers  and  15.478  men 
constitute  the  Division  of  the  National  Guard  of  the 
State  of  New’  York.  Many  useful  points  thus  have 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  an  entire  regiment 
at  once,  evidence  of  shortcomijigs  has  been  smashed 
home  in  the  minds  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  in 
a w'ay  that  could  not  have  been  accomplished  in  any 
other  less  practical  manner.  The  result  thus  far 
has  been  that  the  minds  of  officers  and  men  in  the 
regiments  upon  w’hich  this  innovation  has  been  tried 
have  been  diverted  into  useful  activities,  away  from 
the  old  humdrum  close-order  drills  around  the  armory 
floor,  with  half  the  men  keeping  an  eye  on  the  clock. 
Armory  work  is  becoming  a real,  practical,  detailed 
training  and  preparation  for  field  exercises  and 
maiueuver  campaigns,  which,  in  turn,  are  the  most 
practical  pre|)aration  for  war. 

But  the  la.st  clau.se  is  t.  ue  only  w’hen  the  regiments 
have  undergone  the  necessary  elemental,  preliminary 
training.  All  depends  upon  that.  Any  machine  has 
strength  only  through  the  assemblage  of  the  strength 
of  its  component  parLs.  and  if  the  fighting  machine 
W’hich  we.  call  a regiment  is  made  up  of  officers  and 
men  w’ho»  are  not  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  ele- 
ments of  their  duties  the  regiment  will  l>e  good  for 
nothing  in  actual  service. 

Therefore,  Major-General  .lohn  F.  O’Ryan,  com- 
manding the  Division  of  the  National  Guard  of  the 
State  of  New’  York,  has  begun  the  task  of  revitalizing 
the  service  by  establishing  a School  of  Application 
for  officers  of  infant la  iind  by  forming  a Provisional 


utterly  inexperienced — though  National  Guardsmen. 

Seven  infantry  officers  of  the  United  States  army 
have  concentrated  all  their  energy  and  experience 
ui>on  making  the  Provisional  Company  a fighting 
machine.  The  result — not  to  boast — speaks  for  itself 
wherever  that  company  appears,  whatever  it  is  or- 
dered to  do.  Inasmuch  as  the  same  scheme  of  better- 
ment is  being  adopted  in  the  National  Guard  of  ma^ 
of  the  states,  I can  perhaps  best  illustrate  its  guiding 
spirit  by  citing  part  of  what  Major-General  O’Ryan 
recently  said  in  an  address  to  his  officers: 

“ The  trouble  with  the  routine  training  of  the 
National  Guard  has  been  that  it  was  not  practical. 
A iqan  training  for  a prize-fight  does  not  practise 
])ing-pong.  He  fights — not  necessarily  a fight  to  a 
finish;  but  his  training  is  rough  and  it  requires  self- 
sacrifice  of  nerve  and  muscle.  It  is  so  with  the  col- 
lege athletes,  who  endure  the  training-table  and 
other  discomforts,  How'  much  more  necessary  is  it 
for  the  soldier  to  have  his  preparation  at  least  ap- 
proximate the  conditions  that  will  surround  his  ulti- 
mate test — a test  which  may  call  for  the  sacrifice 
of  the  one  life  the  man  has. 

“ The  most  important  factor  in  military  efficiency 
is  discipline.  In  the  Fou rth -of- July  _ orations  relat-- 
ing  to-  the  military  preparedness  of  this  country, 
patriotism  is  placed  first  and  expertness  with  the 
rifle  second.  With  the  trained  soldier  discipline  comes 
first — and  second,  third,  and  fourth.  Physical  fitness 
and  pow’er  of  endurance  i (mipe... fifth,  ff’lien  follow’ 
organization,  ta'ctrcal  * Training.^  ind  efficiency:  and 
then,  W’ell  dow’n  tjiQ  l^tpSfjMw^iere,  come  expert- 
ness with  the  rTHEAwl'ihQ.j’jWt'.’tnln  spirit.” 
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MONTANA’S 
TI^ASURE  CITY 

The^^  Natural  Advantages  of  Butte  Give 
Her  the  Promise  of  a Splendid  Future 


BY  FRANK  T.  LARRIMORE 


A view  of  the  business  section  of  Butte 


N'  a cold  and  cloudy  evening  in  the 
niontli  of  January,  1864,  four  hardy 
^ j)ioneers  were  sitting  around  the 
5 crackling  camp  fire  in  the  valley 
j south  of  the  present  city  of  Butte. 
S Bud  Parker,  P.  Allison,  Joseph  and 
I Janies  Esler,  prospectors,  were 
camping  on  the  hanks  of  a stream 
‘•^whicii  they  called  Silver  Bow 
Creek.  Gold  was  found,  the  news  of  the  discovery 
had  spread  rapidly,  and  in  a short  time  the  sands  in 
thia  creek  were  being  panned  for  many  miles  along  its 
course.  A little  village,  to  which  was  given  the  name 
of  Silver  Bow,  sjirang  up  on  the  hanks  of  the  creek 
some  few  miles  south  of  the  present  city  of  Butte. 


The  County  Court-House,  Butte 


Placer  mining  wa.s  carried  on  for  several  years,  but 
in  the  spring  of  1867  the  yellow  metal  became  scarce 
and  the  prospectors  sought  new  fields.  It  w'as  known, 
however,  during  this  early  period  that  many  promis- 
ing cpiartz  claims  could  be  located  in  the  v'cinity, 
and  many  claims  were  located,  but  for  two  reasons, 
at  this  time,  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  quartz 
mining.  First,  absolute  lack  of  transportation 
facilities  made  it  impossible,  or  nearly  so,  to  dispose 
of  the  ore,  and,  secondly,  no  one  seemed  to  have  the 
knowledge  as  to  how  the  ores  should  be  treated. 

The  year  1866  was,  all  things  considered,  the  most 
jirosperous  experienced  by  the  camp  as  a placer  jiro- 
ducer,  and  marked  the  advent  of  .several  settlers,  who 
afterward  acquired  a wide  reputation.  Some  of  them 
to-day  are  among  the  most  substantial  citizens  of 
Butte,  possessed  of  large  holdings  in  real  and  mining 
jiroperty. 

At  tlie  close  of  the  year  1867  the  placers  had  given 
out  completely  and  nearly  every  one  left  the  Butte 
camp.  A fe\\%  whose  faith  in  future  quartz  mining 
for  the  camp  had  been  unshaken,  remained. 

The  first  important  record  of  quartz  mining  is 
found  as  far  back  as  1867,  at  which  time  “Joe” 
Itamsdall,  known  as  the  fatlier  of  quartz  mining  in 
the  camp,  struck  a good  character  of  ore  in  the 
Parrot  lode  and,  together  with  his  associates,  formed 
an  operating  company.  A small  smelter  was  subse- 
quently built,  but,  owing  to  the  insurmountable  ditfi- 
culties,  was  shortly  after  abandoned.  Silver  ore  was 
shipped  from  the  Parrot  lode  to  Swansea,  Wales,  for 
treatment,  but  the  cost  was  so  prohibitive  that,  com- 
mercially, the  undertaking  was  a failure. 

No  important  or  permanent  development  took' place 
in  quartz-mining  until  tlie  year  1875,  although  the 
faithful  few  had  strugglcal  along,  unfolding  slowly 
but  surely  the  immense  riches  which  nature  had  so 
carefully  covered  up. 

It  remained  for  William  L.  Farlin,  one  of  the 
early  pioneers  who  had  worked  the  placer  diggings, 
to  lead  the  way  in  quartz-mining.  Farlin  had  become 
conwrsant,  by  e.xamination.  with  the  possibilities  of 
the  quartz  claims  in  the  territory.  Tie  had.  however, 
left  the  country  for  the  southwestern  Idaho  mining- 
fields  during  the  late  sixties  and  had  taken  with  him 
samples  of  quartz  from  the  Butte  territory.  Remain- 
ing a few  y«*8rs  in  the  Idaho  territory,  he  there 
learned  the  method  of  treatment  for  the  Butte  oi-es. 
During  the  latU*r  part  of  the  month  of  December. 
1874,  Farlin  returned  to, the  Butte  distr^t  with  his 


southwest  of  the  present  city  of  Butte.  News  of 
Farlin’s  work  spread  through  this  sparsely  • settled 
country  like  wildfire.  Its  magnetic  intluence  at- 
tracted many  prospectors  to  the  locality  and  a little 
village  sprang  up  and  derived  its  name  of  Butte  from 
tlie  big  initte  just  west  of  the  city,  which  stands  to- 
day as  a sentinel  over  the  greatt^st  mining-camp  in 
the  world. 

The  settlement  at  Silver  Bow  began  to  move  to 
Butte,  and  was  reduced  so  in  population  tliat  in 
1880  no  record  of  it  was  given  in  the  census,  while 
Butte  claimed  3,000  inhabitants. 

The  discovery  of  the  Alice.  La  Plata,  Burlington. 
Great  Republic,  and  other  less  famous  mines  followed 
in  quick  succession,  and  the  movement  toward  Butte 
resolved  itself  into  a 
stampede. 

Silver,  at  this  time, 
was  the  metal  exclu- 
sively sought.  Copper 
was  encountered  in  no 
great  quantity,  exc.ept 
in  one  instance.  In 
the  early  seventies  W. 
A.  Clark  shipped  a car- 
load of  ore  from  this 
mine  carrying  over 
thirty  - five  per  cent, 
copper  to  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  by  means  of 
wagon  - trains  to  Co- 
rinne,  Utah,  and  thence 
by  rail.  The  enormous 
expense  entailed  pre- 
vented further  ship- 
ments and  the  mine 
was  shut  down. 

Butte  reached  its 
zenith  as  a silver  pro- 
ducer in  1887,  when 
the  Alice  mill,  w’ith  80 
stamps,  the  Moulton 
with  40,  the  Lexington 
witli  .'>0.  the  Blue  Bird 
with  90,  and  the  Sil- 
ver Bow  w’ith  30 
stamps,  were  built. 
The  combii»e<l  output  of  these  mills  reached  a total 
of  about  400  tons  a day,  and  in  addition  to  this 
about  100  tons  of  silver  ore  were  treated  a day  in 
several  small  smelters.  The  average  yield  was  about 
.$2.5  per  ton  in  silver  and  gold.  The  silver  activity 
continued  until  1892,  when  the  decline  in  the  price  of 
the  white  metal  caused  practically  a suspension  of 
operations. 

'I'he  discovery  of  copi>er  ore  and  production  in 
great  quantities  laid  the  foundation  for  Butte’s 
present  prosperity.  Its  importance  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  railroad-builders,  and  on  December  21, 
1881,  the  first  train  steamed  into  Butte,  giving  com- 
munication w'ith  Ogden,  Salt  l.ake,  and  with  the  East 
and  West  over  the  lines  of  the  Union  Pacific. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  parks  in  the  entire 
LYiited  States,  while  not  located  immeiliatelv  within 


the  city,  is  Columbia  Gardens,  just  a few  minuti's’ 
ride  east  of  Butte.  Columliia  Gardens  are  owned  by 
\V.  A.  Clark  and  operated  under  the  management  of 
the  Butte  Street  Railway  Company.  Visitors  declare 
w ithout  hesitation  that  the  disjilay  of  old-fashioned 
flowers  grown  there  is  the  finest  to  be  seen  in  the 
entire  United  States.  Swimming-pools  and  the  usual 
attractions  of  a summer  park  are  all  found  at  Colum- 
bia Gardens.  A complete  horticultural  and  zoological 
garden  is  maintained,  and  from  the  large  greenhouses 
the  most  wonderful  varieties  of  flowers  are  produced. 
The  “zoo”  contains  the  finest  specimens  of  Rocky 
Mountain  goat  and  bison  in  the  country.  There  are 
large  ball-grounds  w'ithin  the  park,  provided  with 
ample  seating  capacity.  Here  many  football  and  base- 
ball games  are  played. 

'Two  miles  south  of  the  city  limits  in  the  valley  is 
situated  the  Butte  Country  Club.  The  club  main- 
tains its  own  club-house  and  grounds,  where  golf, 
tennis,  trap-shooting,  and  other  sports  are  enjoyed, 
and  where  many  banquets  and  social  functions  are 
held. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Country  Club  is  found 
Lake  Avoca,  a beautiful  little  sheet  of  water,  which, 
together  with  other  park  attractions,  furnishes  an 
opportunitj'  to  spend  most  pleasurable  hours  during 
the  summer  months. 

The  Butte  Chamber  of  Commerce,  although  a young 
organization,  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  Northwest. 
Its  energies  are  devoted  to  the  development  of  the 
commercial  and  physical  interests  of  the  city  of 
Butte. 

The  Automobile  Association  is  a newly  organized 
body,  but  its  eflorts  toward  the  improvement  of  roads 
in  the  vicinity  are  already  producing  results. 

The  water-supjdy  of  Butte  comes  from  the  moun- 
tains and  tlie  system  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
exjiensive  in  the  country. 

For  fire  protection  the  city  has  recently  purchased 
the  most  modern  automobile  equipment  obtainable. 

The  street-car  system  is  constantly  being  extended 
to  take  care  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city,  and  cars 
of  the  latest  type  are  being  added  to  the  equipment 
as  fast  as  they  can  be  obtained.  The  number  of 
passengers  handled  for  the  past  five  years  averages  a 
little  more  than  9,.50(),(i00  per  annum. 

The  Butte  post-office  does  an  annual  busine.ss  of 
about  .$1.30,000  on  postage  and  box-rent  alone.  The 
building  is  of  modern  construction,  of  large  propor- 
tions and  handsome  appearance,  and  is  provided  with 
all  the  latest  equipment  for  quick  handling  of  the 
mails. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  statements  of  con- 
ditions found  in  tlie  city  of  Butte  that  no  munici- 
pality within  the  entire  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  and  possibly  none  in  the  world,  offers  a 
stronger  foundation  for  future  prosperity.  With 
thousands  of  dollars  of  ready  money;  with  inexhaust- 
ible natural  re-murces;  with  a superb  climate  and  most 
adequate  transportation  facilities.  Butte  to-day  is 
beginning  an  era  of  prosperity  and  substantial 
growth  which  in  the  future  will  command  the  atten- 
tion of  all  the  manufacturing  and  trade  centers  of  the 
United  States. 
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Industrial  Growth 
of  Helena 


The  Main  Street,  Helena 


HE  city  of  Helena  is  situated  in 
the  center  of  one  of  the  richest 
pold,  silver,  and  lead  districts  in 
the  world.  The  gross  yield  from 
these  sources  since  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  “Last  Chance”  in  1864  has 
totaled  the  enormous  sum  of  $1.61,- 
000.000  in  round  numbers.  The 
placer  ground  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Helena  and  beneath  its  Main  Street  has 
]>roduced  thirty  millions  in  virgin  gold;  while  the 
quartz  mines,  from  four  to  twenty-five  miles  distant 
from  the  city,  have  produced  $131,000,000  in  gold, 
silver,  and  lead.  Copper  mining  in  the  district  sur- 
rounding Helena  has  just  begun,  but  it  bids  fair  to 
be  more  remunerative  and  productive  than  other 
mines  when  fully  under  way. 

Grizzly  Gulch,  Oro  Fino.  Nelson  Gulch,  Dry  Gulch, 
Holme’s  Gulch.  Silver  Creek  Gulch,  and  I.Ast  Chance 
yielded  $.30,000,000. 

The  quartz  mines  were  discovered  later  on.  Union- 
ville  and  Park  City,  four  miles  south  of  Helena,  pro- 
tluced  from  the  quartz  mines  $6,000,000.  Whitlatch- 
Union  $4,000,000;  Park,  McIntyre,  and  others.  .$2,000,- 
0000.  Marysville,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Helena,  pro- 
duced $46,000,000  in  gold  from  the  following  mines; 
Drum  Lummon,  $30,000,000;  Gloster.  .$6,000,000; 
Empire.  $1,000,000;  Belmont,  $1,000,000;  St.  Louis, 
iR  1,2.50,000;  Bald  ^lountain,  $1  .oOO.OOO ; Penobscot, 
$1,000,000:  .lay  Gould,  $2..500.000;  Blue  Bird.  $.500,- 
000;  Granite  Butte  mines.  $1 ,500.000. 

The  agricultural  land  tributary  to  Helena  ap- 
pro.ximates  one  million  acres,  suited  to  all  branches 
of  diversified  farming  and  including  dairying,  fruit 
and  stock  raising. 

A large  part  of  this  acreage  has  been  under  culti- 
vation for  over  forty  years  with  most  e.xoellent  re- 
sults. Until  the  introduction  of  scientific  “ dry  ” 
farming  only  Ihe  bottom-lands  in  tins  area  were 
thought  to  be  available  for  agricultural  purposes,  no 
farming  being  done  except  under  irrigation.  When 
the  value  of  “dry”  farming  was  fully  demonstrated, 
it  opened  to  cultivation  large  areas  of  “ bench  ” lands, 
which  are  producing  splendid  crops. 

The  electric  power  used  in  the  pumping  plants  is 
generated  at  the  three  large  dams  on  the  Missouri 
River,  eighteen  miles  from  Helena.  These  dams 
furnish  an  aggregate  of  seventy  thousand  horse- 
power.- 
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The  crops  raised  comprise  all  kinds  of  grains  and 
grasses  as  well  as  the  various  root  and  garden  crops. 

A large  industry  in  the  growing  of  seeds,  grains, 
and  garden  seeds  is  being  developeil  in  this  territory. 
Several  large  Eastern  seed-houses  contracting  with 
farmers  for  the  growing  have  representatives  here 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  territory  named. 

Ow’ing  to  the  fact  that  the  Prickly  Pear  Valley, 
where  this  industry  was  begun,  at  flelena  has  the 
longest  season  of  any  locality  in  the  state,  and  that 
no  crop  damage  has  come  from  frost  there,  it  pre- 
sents peculiar  advantages  for  seed-growing. 

The  opportunities  for  dairying  in  all  its  branches 
are  unsurpassed.  Along  the  mountains  are  nu- 
merous small  valleys,  making  ideal  hM-ations  for  this 
industry.  The  grasses,  both  wild  and  cultivated,  are 
peculiarly  rich  in  the  elements  needed  in  the  making 
of  high-grade  butter  and  cheese. 

All  kinds  of  fruits  grown  in  this  latitude  do  e.\- 
ceedingly  well,  this  being  especially  true  of  small 
fruits,  from  which  the  yields  are  in  many  cases 
phenomenally  large. 

3'he  «>xtenaive  mountain  ranges  in  this  territory 
provide  abundant  opportunities  for  stock-raising, 
which  is  carried  on  to  a large  extent.  A number  of 
high-grade  herds  and  flocks  are  owned  here,  the 
product  of  which  commands  a ready  sale  in  all 
markets. 

The  climate  is  salubrious.  Avith  mild  wint<*rs  and 
ideasant  summers.  Wry  few  destructive  atmospheric 
disturbances  have  occurred  in  this  vicinity. 

The  future  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  section 
are  the  equal  of  any  part  of  the  Union.  Experiment 
stations  are  being  conducted,  disseminating  a knowl- 
edge of  scientific  farming  methods. 

'I'he  l(K-ation  of  Helena,  the  great  electric  power 
plant,  the  rich  mining  and  extensive  agricultural  dis- 
tricts surrounding  the  city,  make  it  one  of  the  coming 
commercial  centers  of  the  country. 

The  present  large  trade  of  its  manufacturing  an<l 
wholesale  institutions  covers  all  the  Northwestern 
states  and  the  Canadian  provinces.  'I’he  trade  will 
be  increased  and  extended  as  the  great  Empire  com- 
])Osed  of  these  variou.s  divisions  reaches  its  full  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  development. 

Besides  the  city’s  present  manufactures  in  brick 
and  tile,  granite  and  marble  products,  beer,  mining 
machinery,  soaj).  candles,  crackers,  candies,  dairy 
|.roducts,  tents  and  awnings,  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions, cigars,  lumber  products,  etc.,  there  are  open- 
ings for  a flouring  mill,  an  alfalfa  mill,  a cannery, 
and  a beet-sugar  plant,  all  of  which  would  pay  good 
returns  on  the  investment. 

'I'he  wholesale  Interests  of  the  city  represent  all  lines, 
with  an  increasing  trade  of  several  millions  per  year. 

One  of  the  great  commercial  assets  of  the  city  is  its 


Mountain  scenery  near  Helena 


schools,  both  public  and  denominational.  Two  church 
colleges  located  here  draw  their  students  from  all 
over  the  West. 

'I’he  commercial  interests  of  the  city  and  conti^i- 
ous  territory  are  unified  in  tlie  Helena  Commercial 
Club,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  active 
organizations  of  its  kind  in  the  West,  taking  an 
active  part  in  all  progressive  development  work, 
'through  the  efforts  of  the  club  the  “ Placer  ” Hotel 
has  been  completed.  'I’his  hotel  is  one  of  the  largest 
between  Chicago  and  the  Pacific  coast,  and  is  now 
open  for  the  entertainment  of  visitors. 

Helena  has  a pardonable  pride  in  its  financial  in- 
stitutions. which  rank  among  the  strongest  in  the 
Northwest. 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  deposits,  cash,  and 
total  resources  of  its  banking  institutions  have 
doubled,  and  they  now  show  a combined  capital  of 
$1,000,000,  and  surplus  and  profits  of  an  additional 
.$1,021,000.  The  growth  has  been  steady  and  sura. 

During  the  panic  of  1907,  when  reserve  banks 
throughout  the  United  States  were  paying  depositors 
with  clearing-house  certificates,  Helena  banks  paid 
cash.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Helena  is  a Montana 
reserve  city  and  demands  of  correspondents  at  that 
time  averaged  up  well  with  the  demands  on  other 
ItK-alities.  this  is  a record  of  which  the  Helena  banks 
are  justifiably  proud. 

For  many  years  the  banks  of  this  city  have  been 
the  clearing-house  banks  of  the  state  of  Montana. 
Located  near  the  center  of  ^Montana,  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  and  easy  of  access 
to  the  entire  northern  portion  of  th®  state  traversed 
by  the  transcontinental  line  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  by  reason  of  that  company’s  road  connecting 
with  its  main  line  and  passing  through  the  state 
north  and  south,  Helena  occupies  a position  of  great 
advantage  as  the  home  of  clearing-house  and  re- 
serve banks.  It  is  the  logical  banking  center  of 
the  state. 

'I'he  clearing-house,  always  looked  upon  as  the 
barometer  of  i)U8iness,  indicates  that  the  clearings 
of  the  Helena  banks  exceed  $50,000,000  per  annum, 
and  it  might  not  be  untimely  to  state  that  many 
clearing-house  cities  of  the  United  States,  wMth  eight 
times  the  population  of  Helena,  do  not  exceed  this 
city  in  bank  clearings,  and,  with  the  steadily  increas- 
ing business  of  the  state,  the  l)anking  resources  of 
Helena  seem  to  be  assured  of  a still  larger  volume. 


THE  INLAND  EMPIRE  OF  THE  NORTHWEST 


BY  GEORGE  BOSTON 


HE  spring  of  191.3  marks  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first 
planting  in  the  section  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  called  the  Inland 
I'-mpire. 

In  that  one  hundred  years  agri- 
culture in  many  of  its  forms  has 
been  the  basis  for  building  up  a 
I»opulation  of  one  million  people  in 
a territory  radiating  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
ali  directions  from  Spokane.  It  has  helped  to  build 
a city  of  120.000  population  by  the  falls  of  the 
Spokane.  Yet  only  the  “ high  spots  ” have  been 
touched  in  this  section,  from  an  agricultural  stand- 
point. Industrially,  the  future  looms  large,  and 
capital  is  now  engaged  in  blazing  the  trail  that  the 
fullest  return  may  be  had  from  the  variety  of  re- 
sources nature  has  given. 

Commercially,  the  city  of  Spokane  is  the  center  of 
this  Inland  Empire,  comprising  Washington  east  of 
the  Cascades,  the  panhandle  of  Idaho,  northeastern 
Oregon,  southeastern  British  Columbia,  and  western 
Montana.  Besides  having  the  advantage  of  central 
location,  boundaries  presented  by  nature  in  the  form 
of  mountains  and  otherwise  by  distance  from  other 
natural  distributing  points  of  importance  give  Spo- 
kane the  logical  and  indisputable  entrance  to  the 
trade  and  wealth  of  this  empire. 

Mines,  forests,  water  power,  broad  acres  in  farms 
and  orchards,  and  lands  suitable  for  cattle,  horses, 
and  other  kinds  of  live  stock — these  are  the  things 
that  have  made  Spokane  what  it  is  to-day.  With 
their  development  to  date  of  onl;  '"^^-Aion  of  their 
possibilities,  these  are  the  things  expected  to 

make  this  city  a leader  among  ini  i cers. 

A survey  of  industrial  Spoknr.  revealed  the 

fact  that  215  factories  and  public  corporations 

in  Spokane  have  an  annual  output  w,  .-.h  $50,000,000, 
that  they  employ  lOJjSi  persotis  o-'  annual  pay- 
roll of  $8,104,174.  »d  flia-t^li'—  a^lriMthave  in- 
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Abundant  water-jiower  in  the  rushing  streams  of 
the  Spokane  country  is  the  great  lever  that  will  un- 
lock the  storehouses  of  wealth  and  send  this  city 
bounding  aliead  during  the  next  few  years.  Engineers 
have  eHtinmt(‘<l  the  available  horsepower  in  the 
streams  of  that  clistrict  to  be  ,3.000,000.  At  present 

1 46.000  electric  horse-power  is  devclo|)ed. 

Although  agricultural  jiroduction  in  the  Inland  Em- 
|)ire  began  in  1813.  it  has  been  only  in  the  last 
thirty  years  that  it  has  a.s.sumed  commercial  im- 
portance. In  the  valley  of  the  Spokane  River,  now 
one  of  the  leading  fruit  and  mi.vcd-farming  districts 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  intensive  agriculture  is 
practically  a devedopment  of  the  past  decade.  Greater 
progress  has  been  made  there  in  the  last  five  years 
than  had  come  in  the  preceding  ninety-five  y'ears. 
Last  year  one  growers’  union  shipped  .32.000  crates 
of  berries,  26,000  crates  of  tomatoes,  26,000  crates 
of  apples  and  pears,  4,000  sacks  of  potatoes,  and 

18.000  crates  of  miscellaneous  produce;  in  all,  fifty- 
two  varieties. 

While  many  fortunes  and  comfortable  livelihoods 
in  far  greater  numbers  hav’e  been  yielded  bv  the  soil 
of  the  Inland  Empire,  the  farmer’s  introduction  to 
the  fact  that  modern  b siness  methods  require  team- 
work is  recent.  The  t irmer  has  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  the  soil  here  produces  richly  a variety  of 
products.  Now.  with  the  aid  of  the  business  man,  he 
has  set  about  to  supplement  production  by  intelligent, 
co-operative  distribution  and  marketing. 

This  movement  found  firm  root  at  a conference  of 
growers,  bankers,  transportation  experts,  and  business 
men  in  Spokane  last  November.  'The  concrete  result 
is  a strong  corporation,  representative  of  growers  in 
all  districts  of  Washington,  Idaho.  Oregon,  and  Mon- 
tana. that  will  commence  this  year  the  co-operative 
marketing  of  farm  products.  Since  the  big  apple  crop 
suggested  the  need  of  such  an  organization,  apples 
will  receive  the  greatest  attention  from  this  agency 
at  the  start. 

Thus  is  it  proposed  to  n ^surc  the  tiller  of  the  soil  a 


good  return.  In  the  rolling  prairies  of  the  Palouse. 
Walla  Walla,  and  Big  Bend  districts  visitors'  are 
often  amazed  to  have  pointed  out  men  in  overalls  who 
are  rated  at  from  $100,000  to  $1,000,000.  Wheat  is 
the  answer. 

But.  despite  the  fortunes  made  from  the  growing 
(.f  this  great  staple,  inevitable  law  has  decreed  that 
the  day  of  the  thousand-acre  and  larger  farm  will  he 
a thing  of  the  past  in  a few  years.  By  a simple 
jiroeess  of  reasoning  this  becomes  clear.  Land  values 
Ultimately  will  increase  to  the  point  where  diversified 
farming  will  yield  far  greater  returns.  In  places  that 
time  already  has  come.  When  the  change  becomes 
general  these  great  farms  will  be  cut  up  to  provide 
an  outlet  for  land-hungry  people  and  money. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  great  farm  is  still 
the  rule,  it  is  readily  seen  how  this  resource  has  been 
only  scratched  in  the  Inland  Empire. 

The  forests  of  this  section  constitute  still  another 
exceedingly  valuable  asset.  In  the  territory  described 
above  as  the  Inland  Empire  there  are  250,000,000,000 
feet  of  standing  timber.  In  1910  the  production  of 
lumber  amounted  to  1,450,000,000  board  feet.  The 
following  year  found  the  eastern  demand  for  lumber 
lessened,  and  the  production  was  ■1.200.000,000  feet, 
board  measure.  At  $16  per  thousand  feet,  the  1910 
lumber  production  in  the  Spokane  territory  had  a 
value  of  $23,200,000. 

What  the  lumber  industrv  does  to  bring  in  new' 
capital  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  about  sixty  per  cent, 
of  its  product  is  sold  outside  of  this  territory,  so 
that  $14,000,000  or  $15,000,000  of  new  money  is 
brought  in  each  year. 

Spokane  is  abundantly  supplied  with  railroad 
facilities,  having  five  transcontinental  roads,  sev^ 
branch  steam  lines,  and  seven  interurban  electric 
lines.  In  addition,  through  service  is  maintained  by 
the  Burlington  and  by  the  Chicago  & Northwestern. 
These  roads  give  the  city  strategic  advantage  of  im- 
])ortance  in  an  indlii^iiial*j|v^yfand  make  it  the  trade 
and  iobhing  cente'r  tdr  the  surrounding  country. 
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WHITE  PINE— A NATIONAL  ASSET 


BY  WEJJAM  DEARY 


ROM  the  days  of  earliest  New  Eng- 
land settlements  do^vn  to  the  pres- 
ent time  the  white-pine  forests  of 
the  nation  have  been  closely  linked 
with  the  adventure,  the  charm,  and 
the  romance  of  our  history.  Per- 
haps no  commodities  have  entered 
so  largely  into  the  commercial  and 
industrial  supremacy  of  the  nation 
as  the  products  of  these  forests. 

White-pine  logs  were  used  by  the  New  England 
pioneers  for  the  construction  of  tlieir  first  cabins; 
while-pine  stockades  protected  them  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Indians.  The  turpentine,  tar,  and  resin  of  the 
white  pine  were  used  extensively  by  these  hardy 
jiioneers  as  domestic  remedies.  The  mothers  of  the 
nation  used  white-pine  distaffs  and  looms  in  spinning 
and  weaving  the  cloth  for  their  families. 

White-pine  furniture  was  generally  used  in  rural 
homes  in  early  Colonial  days,  although  white  oak  in 
abundance  was  at  hand.  Austere  Puritan  and  Pilgrim 
ministers  expounded  the  Gospel  in  white-pine  meeting- 
houses from  white-pine  pulpits  to  congregations  seated 
on  white-pine  benches. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  year  in  which  the 
first  New  England  sawmill  was  built  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  white-pine  lumber,  but  it  seems  reasonably 
certain  that  it  was  built  at  York,  Maine,  about  1623, 
and  the  second  at  what  is  now  South  Berwick,  Maine, 
ip  1631  or  1632. 

Both  of  these  mills  were  probably  of  the  type  which 
was  used  with  little  if  any  improvement  until  the 
l»eginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  were 
driven  by  water  power  and  the  machinery  and  saws 
were  of  the  crudest,  simplest  form.  From  1,000  to 
o.«M)0  feet.  i)oard  measure,  constituted  a good  day’s  ruti. 

From  the  beginning  of  operations  the  product  of 
these  primitive  little  mills  was  so  e^erly  sought 
that  within  a few  years  a number  of  mills  were  built 
in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  and  white- 
pine  lumber  sprang  into  first  place  among  tlie  ex- 
jjorts  of  the  colonies.  At  first  timbers  were  shipi)ed 
to  England,  where  they  were  resawed  by  hand,  as 
there  were  no  sawmills  in  the  British  Isles  at  tlie  time. 
1.4itor  clear  white-pine  boards,  deals,  staves,  and 
]danks  were  exported  to  England,  Cuba,  Haiti,  the 
Canary  Islands,  Guinea,  and  as  far  as  Madagascar 
in  exchange  for  provisions,  general  merchandise, 
sugar,  molasses,  wines,  and  slaves. 

About  this  time  it  was  discovered  that  white-pine 


decking,  masts,  yards,  and  spars  were  superior  to 
any  in  use  in  vessels  of  tlie  time,  and  this  discovery 
offered  a new  export  market  for  the  product  of  the 
while-pine  forests  of  New  England  which  the  shrewd 
settlers  were  quick  to  supply. 

It  followed,  naturally,  that  with  abundant  sources 
of  the  best  woods  available  for  the  purpose  close  at 
hand,  ship-building  became  a large  and  flourishing 
industry  along  the  Maine,  New*  Hampshire,  and 
Massachusetts  coasts,  and  white  pine  entered  largely 
into  the  construction  of  the  vessels  that  were  an- 
nually built  by  the  hundreds.  The  use  of  white  pine 
w’as  confined, Nhowever,  to  decking,  masts,  spars,  and 
interior  cabin  finish,  on  account  of  its  lightness  and 
flexibility,  and  to  figureheads  because  of  the  ease  with 
which  it  could  be  carved  artistically. 

The  center  of  activity  in  the  white-pine  lumber 
industry  moved  gradually  w’estward  through  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  finally  through  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 

For  nearly  three  centuries  the  white-pine  lumber- 
man of  the  Northern  states  has  blazed  a western  trail 
into  the  wilderness.  He  was  followed  by  the  railroad, 
the  farmer,  the  stock-raiser,  the  merchant,  and  the 
manufacturer. 

The  largest  body  of  white-pine  timber  in  the  world 
is  in  ' northern  Idaho,  and  on  this  tract  stands  the 
only  mature  white-pine  forest  of  any  magnitude  now 
extant.  In  all  the  older  white-pine  states  there  is  a 
snuill  quantity  of  first-growth  timber  left,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  white  pine  in  these  sections  con- 
sists of  second  growth,  which,  in  the  far  Eastern 
states,  is  the  result  of  reforestation. 

The  largest  knowm  w^hite-pine  tree  of  our  day  was 
felled  in  Latah  County,  Idaho,  on  December  12,  1911. 
This  ancient  monarch  of  the  forest  was  six  fe^  nine 
inches  in  diameter  and  contained  over  28,900  feet 
of  lumber,  a large  proportion  of  which  was  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Much  of  the  land  in  Idaho  now  covered  by  white- 
pine  forests  will  eventually  be  put  under  cultivation, 
and  the  stillness  of  the  ’^forests  W'ill  give  place  to 
the  chug  of  the  gasolene  tractor,  the  hum  of  the 
mower,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  and  the  merry  laugh  of 
the  children. 

. In  Idaho,  as  in  other  white-pine  states,  the  kingly 
forests  will  yield  to  prosperous  farmers,  sleek  herds, 
interurban  electric  lines,  bustling  towns,  and  the  roar 
of  industrial  pursuits.  This  will  not  come  to  pass  in 


our  time,  however,  as  Idaho  has  white  pine  in  plenty 
for  the  nation’s  use  for  many  years. 

For  almost  300  years  white  pine  has  led  the  lumber 
cut  of  the  North  American  continent. 

It  combines  in  a rare  degree  those  qualities  which 
the  users  of  wood  have  learned  to  prize  most  highly. 
I’he  wood  is  beautiful  in  grain  and  color  and  seasons 
readily  and  perfectly;  it  does  not  contain  objection- 
able acids,  oils,  or  pitchy  substances,  and  as  a conse- 
quence takes  all  kinds  of  stains,  paints,  and  finishes 
in  the  most  perfect  manner;  though  light  in  weight, 
it  has  remarkably  strong  fiber,  yet  works  easily  under 
plane,  saw,  and  chisel;  it  has  a pleasant,  wholesome 
odor,  does  not  warp  or  splinter,  and  lasts  remarkably 
well  when  exposed  to  the  weather.  It  is.  therefore, 
the  wood  pre-eminently  best  fitted  for  general  use. 

During  Colonial  times  the  cargoes  of  England  and 
America  were  carried  under  white-pine  decks.  VVhite- 
{dne  masts  and  spars  bent  to  the  winds  of  every  sea 
and  w'hite-pine  bowsprits  and  figureheads  poked  into 
every  port  of  the  world. 

The  signal  lanterns  that  sent  Paul  Revere  on  the 
memorable  ride  which  had  such  a far-reaching  effect 
^n  the  destinies  of  the  Colonies  were  swung  in  the 
white-pine  steeple  of  old  South  Church. 

In  the  naval  engagements  of  the  Revolution,  the 
War  of  1812,  and  the  Rebellion  the  blood  of  the  gal- 
lant sailors  on  both  sides  stained  the  white-pine  decks 
of  the  men-of-war. 

The  wonderful  Baltimore  clippers,  the  fastest  sail- 
ing-vessels of  their  day.  made  their  marvelous  records 
under  white-pine  masts  and  spars. 

The  history  of  white  pine  is  inseparably  linked  with 
the  history  of  the  nation’s  industrial  and  commercial 
development  and  prosperity. 

The  inventions  which  Imve  set  America  above  all 
other  nations  of  the  world  have  been  sketched  and 
drafted  on  white-pine  drawing-boards. 

Patterns  from  which  are  east  the  gears  and  wheels 
of  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  world  are  fash- 
ioned only  out  of  white  pine. 

The  tank  at  w'hich  the  locomotive  pulling  the  over- 
land flyer  stops  to  get  its  water;  the  cask  in  which 
your  wine  is  aged;  the  churn  in  w'hich  your  butter 
18  made;  the  match  with  which  you  light  your  cigar; 
the  keys  of.  your  piano;  the  pipes  of  your  chnrcb 
organ;  the  wash-tubs,  water-pails,  and  ice-cream 
freezer  in  the  ba.sement — are  all  made  of  white  pine. 

No  other  w'ood  in  America  combines  so  many  de- 
sirable qualities  and  characteristics  as  does  this. 


A LEADER  OF  THE  PIN 

E FAMILY 

BY  ROBERT  ANDREWS 

BKS'I'ERN  yellow  jiine  (rinits  pan- 
iin'nm).  which  is  now  almost  uni- 
versally known  among  the  lumber- 
men as  Western  pine,  is  in  general 
heavier  and  stronger  than  the.  pine 
of  the  northern  or  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States,  the  white  pine 
of  the  West,  or  the  sugar  pine 
of  California.  It  often  resembles 
white  pine  in  color,  weight,  and  softness,  and  has  a 
fine,  even  grain.  Tl>c  weight  of  the  dry  wood  is  29.4 
pounds  per  cubic  foot,  about  2,600  pounds  per  thou- 
sand feet,  board  measure;  its  breaking  strength  is 
10,100  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  late  wood,  the 
hardest  part  of  the  annual  rings,  made  during  the 
end  of  each  season,  is  harder  and  of  a darker  color 
than  white  pine  and  has  a more  uniform  stnicture, 
I’he  heart  wood  varies,  but  is  usually  hard,  moderate- 
ly heavy  (30  pounds  per  cubic  foot  when  kiln-dried), 
strong,  and  light  reddish-brown  in  color. 

Where  there  is  a long  growing  season  with  good 
soil  and  moisture  conditions,  as  in  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
or  Panhandle  of  tlie  Idaho  regions,  the  ring  pro- 
duced each  year  is  wider  and  there  is  ati  ahiindant 
growth  of  late  wood.  The  cell  elements  found  in  the 
late  wood  of  trees  grown  under  such  favorable  con- 
ditions are  strong  and  make  the  wood  more  durable, 
and  the  lumber  of  fully  matured  trees  of  the  best 
(iualite.  One  thousand  board  feet  of  this  species 
loses  2.000  to  3.000  pounds  in  the  process  of  seasoning. 

The  botanical  range  of  this  pine  extends  from 
smithern  British  Columbia  to  Lower  California  and 
northern  Mexico  and  in  every  state  west  of  the  great 
plains. 

Few'  trees  have  a commercial  range  as  wide  as  the 
Western  yellow  pine.  It  has  its  best  developments  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  but  it  covers  one- third  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  cut  in  Arizona.  California,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  South 
Dakotq,  Utah,  Washin^on,  and  Wyoming,  and  is 
found  to  a smaller  extent  over  a considerably  wider 
area. 

The  total  estimated  stand  of  Western  yellow  pine 
in  the  United  States  is  275.000.000,000  feet,  b.  m.  The 
total  cut  for  1910  was  1.564,000,000  feet,  or  approxi- 
mately 6 per  cent,  of  the  total  timber  cut  of  the 
United  States.  Western  yellow'  pine  ranked  first  in 
the  cut  of  the  state  of  Idaho  for  1910.  The  cut  in 
that  year  wa.s  280.533.000  feet,  b.  m..  as  compared 
w'ith  232,442,000  feet  ofr’^^te  pine.  It  islignificant 
that  of  tbft  principal  timber  a|{el^4  o' jTdtlA/Western 
yelloiv  pine  produces  JhprJcfcpfllelv  T^itodr^cent.  of 


all  wood  used  by  its  industries.  Idaho  white  pine  pro- 
ducing approximately  19  |>er  cent,  and  Douglas  fir 
5 per  cent.  The  average  cost  per  thousand  feet  for 
Western  yellow  pine  in  1910  was  $14.67  and  $21.02 
for  Idaho  white  pine.  Western  yellow  pine  constitutes 
98.49  per  cent,  of  the  wood  manufactured  into  boxes, 
and  all  the  wood  used  for  this  purpose  grows  in  Idaho. 
Eoi  sash,  .(loors,  blinds,  and  general  mill-work 
4.260.000  feet  of  Western  yellow  pine  were  used  in 
1910  as  compared  with  541,500  feet  of  white  pine. 
It  ranges  in  price  from  $13.31  for  boxes  to  $62.40 
per  thousand  feet  for  boat  construction. 

The  growth  of  Western  yellow'  pine  in  this  country 
is  rapid  and  it  comes  up  abundantly  on  all  cut  and 
burned  over  areas.  It  grows  to  a height  of  125  to 
175  feet  and  has  a diameter  of  from  three  to  seven 
feet.  In  the  Southwest,  under  conditions  best  suited 
for  its  development,  the  height  growrth  is  most  rapid 
at  60  to  100  years  of  age.  After  100  years  the  height 
growth  declines  until  from  160  to  180  years  it  falls 
lK!low  the  mean  annual  growth  of  .37  of  a foot.  In 
that  country,  at  the  age  of  200  years,  tlie  Western 
yellow  pine  will  have  a height  growth  of  approximate- 
ly .96  foot,  with  a diameter  of  twenty-four  feet.  In 
Idaho,  how'ever,  the  rate  of  growth  is  much  faster, 
especially  height  growth. 

The  texture,  and  general  quality  of  this  wood  nmke 
it  highly  sen'iceable  for  many  of  the  common  plaining- 
mill  prixlucts.  Thick  finish  from  one  and  one-quarter 
to  two  inches,  inch  finish,  siding,  flooring,  factory 
plank,  or  shop  common,  factory  selects,  thick  common 
lumber,  common  boards,  shiplap,  grooved  roofing, 
and  dressed  and  matched  (D.  and  M.)  dimension, 
fencing,  and  lath  are  the  principal  products  into 
which  Western  yellow  pine  is  separated  when  it  leaves 
the  yard  or  planer.  Many  of  these  products  are 
shipped  in  the  rough  as  they  come  from  the  saw- 
mill, but  the  bulk  of  the  material  is  run  through  the 
planer  and  either  surfaced  oi  remanufactured  into 
some  of  the  finished  forms.  This  renders  possible  a 
closer  grading  and  at  the  same  time,  by  lighten- 
ing the  weight,  assists  considerably  in  reducing 
freight  charges.  This  is  important,  as  most  of 
the  stock  is  shipped  a long  distance  from  points  of 
production. 

The  wood  is  well  suited  for  flooring.  Its  even 
grain  and  wearing  properties  commend  its  use  for 
this  purpose,  and  it  does  not  shrink  or  wrarp  greatly 
after  proper  seasoning. 

The  wood  is  very  sen'iceable  for  drop  siding  and 
is  inferior  only  to  Idaho  white  pine  for  bevel  siding. 
Its  light  weight,  ease  of  working,  lack  of  pitch,  suit- 


able grain,  and  ability  to  hold  its  shape  and  to  hold 
j»aint  iiuike  \A'e8tern  yellow  pine  one  of  the  favorite 
woods  for  siding. 

As  a finishing  wood  for  window  and  door  casings 
and  baseboards  it  readily  meets  a big  demand,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  to  be’  painted.  Its  grain  figures 
enhance  its  value  for  finish  when  it  is  desired  to  stain 
the  wood.  Its  resistance  to  warping  and  checking 
commend  it  for  paneling  and  general  finish,  especially 
when  enamel  paints  are  used. 

For  shop  and  factory  lumber  the  Western  yellow 
pine  is  ideal,  and  it  is  in  great  demand  for  sash  and 
door  stock,  cabinet-work,  furniture  parts,  and  general 
finishing  and  manufacturing  purposes.  Its  even  grain, 
smooth  finish,  easy-working  properties,  and  resistance 
to  warping  and  checking  enhance  its  value  for  uses 
of  tlie  trades.  In  its  general  serviceability  for  sec- 
ondary manufacturing  plants  requiring  soft  woods  it 
is  exceeded  among  its  associated  species  only  by  Idaho 
white  pine  (Pinna  monticola),  for  which  it  is  often 
mistaken  and  substituted. 

Common  lumber  of  Western  yellow  pine  is  often 
manufactured  in  planing-inills  for  use  as  tank  stock, 
step  plank,  and  box  lumber.  T.arge  quantities  of  sur- 
faced lumber  i»f  the  lower  grades  are  consumed  for 
box  manufacture  within  or  without  the  state. 

Western  yellow  pine  has  uses  ranging  from  the 
coarsest  construction  to  highly  finished  products. 
House  frames,  beams,  joists,  rafters,  sills,  sheathing, 
and  studding  are  cut  in  all  workable  dimensions.  It 
is  heavier  and  stronger  than  Eastern  white  pine  or 
the  sugar  pine  of  the  far  West.  In  some  respects, 
chiefly  in  appearance,  its  wood  liears  considerable  re- 
semblance to  both.  The  building  of  flumes  to  lead 
water  along  the  faces  of  steep  mountains  and  across 
sandy  tracte  for  floating  timber,  operating  mines,  and 
• for  irrigation  calls  for  very  large  quantities  of  woo<l, 
and  yellow  pine  meets  much  of  the  demand.  It  fre- 
quently grows  in  the  regions  where  the  flumes  are 
built,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
convenient  material  available. 

Some  of  the  finished  products  of  the  wood,  notably 
sashes  and  blinds,  are  sold  both  at  home  and  abroad 
as  white  pine.  Planing-mills  that  manufacture  floor- 
ing and  ceiling  obtain  some  of  their  best  lumber  from 
Western  yellow-pine  yards.  It  is  often  known  as 
California"  white  pine  and  is  made  into  several  kinds 
of  interor  finish — molding,  spindles,  balusters,  railing, 
panels,  newels,  brackets,  chair  boanls  and  frames. 
ITie  wood  is  now  sbjpped , into.- Iowa  tind  Minnesota 
and  as  far  oast  as  Wis(‘onsin  ■aiwl  Illinois,  to  be  made 

into  these  product.|^  E N N STATE 


JAPAN  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES 


Ha  PAX,  with  an  aroa  of  111.102 
square  miles  — roughly,  two-thirds 
that  of  California  — supports  a 
population  of  nearly  fifty  million 
persons.  TAvo-thirds  of  her  terri- 
tory is  mountainous,  and  therefore 
praetically  valueless  for  agricul- 
ture. The  average  farm  is  about 
three  acres  in  extent.  While  her 
increasing  manufactures  afford  employment  to  mil- 
lions of  her  population,  land  is  the  nation’s  urgent 
need.  Japan  needs  colonies  as  no  other  nation  does 
— more  even  than  Germany.  She  must  expand  or 
die  of  inanition. 

Deprived  of  Sakhalin,  her  most  northerly  island, 
by  Russia,  shortly  after  her  ports  were  thrown  open 
to  the  world,  Japan  turned  southward  for  expansion. 
In  1879  she  annexed  the  Loo-choo  Islands  which 
stretch  between  Kiushiu,  an  island  of  Japan  proper, 
and  Formosa.  In  1895,  after  the  termination  of  her 
war  with  China,  she  obtained  Formosa  itself.  The 
distance  from  the  most  southerly  point  of  Kiushiu 
to  Formosa  is  about  six  hundred  miles.  The  distance 
fiom  Formosa  to  the  most  northerly  point  of  Luzon, 
the  largest  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  is  about  three 
hundred. 

The  Japanese  government  has  vainly  attempted  to 
place  some  of  its  surplus  population  on  Sakhalin,  the 
southern  half  of  wiiich  was  ceded  by  Russia  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  of  a decade  ago.  Sakhalin  is 
a barren  arctic  land,  famous  mainly  for  the  size  of 
its  Wars  and  for  the  hairy  Ainos,  its  aboriginal 
population.  Korea,  which  Japan  acquired  still  more 
recently,  has  a people  of  its  own  and  offers  little 
attraction  to  settlers.  There  is  only  one  territory 
in  which  Jaymn  can  adequately  settle  her  surplus 
people.  That  is  the  Philippines,  with  an  area  slight- 
ly larger  than  that  of  Ja|>an  and  a population  of 
fewer  than  eight  millions,  mainly  of  Malayan  origin. 


One  Writer’s  Views  on  Califor- 
nia’s Alien  Land  Law,  Japan’s 
Aggressive  Schemes,  and  the  Need 
of  Abandoning  the  Archipelago 

BY  VICTOR  ROUSSEAU 


Sinc*e  the  conclusion  of  her  war  with  Russia  Japan 
has  been  arming  even  more  feverishly  than  before. 
Her  people  are  taxed  as  are  no  other  in  the  world. 
Her  naval  cxjHMiditures  have  increased  from  $19,231,- 
945  in  1906  to  $46,158,216  in  1912,  A sclieme  drawn 
up  by  Admiral  Takarabe  provides  for  an  encounter 
with  an  imaginary  enemy  disposing  of  twenty-one 
battle-ships.  It  proposes  the  construction  of  three 
Dreadnoughts  of  the  most  powerful  type  and  for  the 
eventual  building  of  eight  Dreadnoughts.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  original  scheme  provided  for  the  im- 
mediate building  of  these  eight  Dreadnoughts,  and 
this  M’as  modified  only  because  of  financial  exigencies 
of  the  most  pressing  character.  There  are  also  to  be 
four  battle  cruisers,  eight  scouts,  and  forty  de- 
stroyers. ' 

Eight  Dreadnoughts  are  now  in  commission  in 
United  States  waters.  It  is  significant  that  Japan 
proposes  the  construction  of  an  ecjual  numWr. 

Against  whom.  then,  is  Japan  arming?  Not 
against  her  ally,  England,  or  against  Germany,  watch- 
ing each  other  on  the  North  Sea,  nor  Russia,  whose 
naval  forces  are  pitifully  inferior  to  those  of  Japan. 
Nothing  but  the  prevision  of  a life-and-death  strug- 
gle with  the  United  States  would  stimulate  Japan 
to  nwke  these  desperate  sacrifices.  Unfortunately, 
the  cry  of  " wolf,”  re]H*ated,  loses  its  thrill.  But 
sooner*or  later  all  these  prognosticated  things  come 
true  and  always  when  the  cry  elicits  no  response. 
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The  Pasig  River,  showing  the  approaches  to  Manila 


and  thus,  according  to  the  opinion  of  ethnologists, 
half-brotliers  to  the  Japanese.  Furthennore,  the 
Philippines  are  in  the  direct  path  of  Japan’s  south- 
ward expansion. 

The  days  have  long  gone  by  when  civilized  nations 
make  war  upon  pique  or  to  avenge  national  honor. 
War  happens  when  a nation  with  a high  birth-rate 
needs  land  which  is  occupied  or  coveted  by  anotlier 
nation.  The  Balkan  War  was  caused,  primarily,  be- 
cause the  fecundity  of  the  Slav  peoples  exceeded  that 
of  the  Turks.  They  had  ])opulated  territories  which 
’I'lirkey  had  ownied  but  failed  to  occupy,  just  as  the 
Poles  are  overrunning  eastern  Prussia  and  as  we 
overran  Texas  and  the  Southwest.  The  clash  of 
Russia  and  Japan  in  the  Far  East  was  due  to  the 
same  conflict  between  expanding  nations.  Such  wars 
are  natural  wars  and  as  inevitable  as  those  which 
nature  wages  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds. 

Thus  it  is  inevitable  that  Japan  must  acquire  the 
Philippines,  peacefully  if  she  can.  forcibly  if  she  must. 
The  law  of  self-preservation  is  mightier  than  any  of 
the  Commandments.  Her  galling  poverty,  which  is 
advanced  as  her  most  urgent  reason  for  keeping  the 
peace,  is  thus  her  keenest  incentive.  No  state  has 
l)een  restrained  from  war  by  poverty.  Japan  must 
have  land  or  starve.  True,  ner  increasing  manu- 
factures may  bring  her  wealth,  but  this  is  annually 
created.  The  wealtji  of  the  world  is  nearly  all  re- 
newed annuallv  f BPin" f he  soil.  Its  slurce  lies  in  the 


History  presents  many  ironical  situations,  but  there 
has  been  none  so  ironical  as  that  of  the  United  States 
waging  a Seven  Years’  War  with  Japan  in  defense 
of  territories  which  she  does  not  want  and  only  to 
*■  save  her  face.” 

That  this  country  does  not  want  the  Philippines 
is  almost  an  axiom.  Her  occupation  of  the  Philip- 
pines was  the  worst  blunder  in  her  histoiy.  Not  only 
lias  it  reacted  unfavorably  upon  her  free  government 
at  home,  but  it  has  committed  her  to  an  imperialistic 
policy  which  preserves  nothing  and  advantages  noth- 
ing. England  acquired  India  reluctantly  and  step 
by  step  to  defend  the  trading-posts  of  her  East  India 
Company;  she  took  over  the  government  of  that 
peninsula  only  after  the  massacres  of  the  Mutiny, 
and  more  than  two  iiundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
East  India  Company  was  chartered.  The  acquisition 
of  India  shuts  up  a large  part  of  her  army  there; 
her  colonists  cannot  settle  or  raise  children  there; 
her  conquest  has  compelled  the  acquisition  of  South 
Africa,  with  its  bloody  history,  of  Aden.  Malta, 
Gibraltar,  and  Beluchistan.  and  the  establishing  of 
protectorates  in  Egypt  and  southern  Arabia:  it  has 
liroduced  three  Afghan  wars  and  will  probably  cause 
England’s  undoing;  and  all  these  burdens  were  added 
when  the  first  trading-post  was  built  in  Bengal  three 
centuries  ago.  But  with  the  Philippines  we  gain 
nothing,  and  wMth  two  continents  to  be  conquered 
commercially  we  open  a eaping  wound  in  our  defenses. 

History  abounds  with  similar  maladroit  enterprises. 


It  Was  the  Sicilian  Expedition  which  ruined  Atliens 
and  brought  her  to  tJie  feet  of  Sparta^  There  is 
Spain’s  own  example  which  we  might  have  heeded. 
Unless  we  evacuate  the  Philippines  wo  court  disaster 
and  national  humiliation. 

The  Philippines  are  three  times  as  far  from  our 
Pacific  ports  as  from  Jaimn.  'Tlie  ojKming  of  tlie 
Panama  Canal  will  leave  this  fact  where  it  is  to-day. 
When  Japan  strikes  she  will  strike  swiftly.  Long 
before  our  fleet  is  ready  to  sail  her  transports  will 
be  l)earing  down  on  the  islands,  conveying  an  enor- 
mous army  there,  capable  of  living  off  the  country 
and  of  maintaining  itself  there  indefinitely  without 
j)rovi8ioning  in  case  of  a successful  blockade.  There 
is  no  likelihood  that  Japan  would  leave  her  secure 
bases  to  adventure  any  wild  attack  on  our  Pacific 
shores.  California.  Oregon.  Washington,  Alaska,  and 
Hawaii  even  would  exist  in  their  pristine  security: 
but  the  Philippines  would  be  overrun  and  conquered 
within  six  weeks. 

They  say  the  defenses  of  Manila  are  all  but  im- 
pregnable. So  was  Port  Arthur,  so  was  Adrianople, 
so  was  Metz — before  the  German  armies  captured  it 
Our  petty  garrisons  would  be  starved  or  overwhelmed 
by  numbers;  and  there  need  be  no  hurry  about  it. 

Consider,  then,  the  ludicrousness  of  our  position 
with  three  hundred  thousand  trained  Japanese  sol- 
diers in  the  Philippines.  It  took  a year  after  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run  for  either  side  to  place  a 
trained  and  organized  army  in  the  field.  The  mem- 
ories of  the  Spanish  War  may  also  be  evoked  for 
comparison.  How  long  would  it  take  to  raise,  train, 
and  provision  a quarter  of  a million  soldiers,  the 
minimum  force  that  would  be  serviceable?  How  long 
to  train  reserves  to  fill  tbeir  decimated  ranks?  How 
could  we  carry  on  a successful  war  in  hostile  territory 
occupied  by  a victorious  army  near  its  Imses?  Where 
would  we  obtain  the  transports  to  carry  our  men 
across  the  Pacific,  and  in  what  harbor  of  refuge 
would  we  leave  them  while  our  transports  went 
scurrying  back  for  the  reserves?  There  is  only  one 
comparison,  and  it  deals  with  the  man  who  had  to 
carry  a fox,  a goose,  and  a Img  of  oats  over  a stream 
one  at  a time. 

But  suppose  we  begged  or  borrowed  transports  from 
Great  Britain  to  carry  part  of  our  army  to  some  base 
where  it  could  hold  out  against  investment  until  the 
transports  had  returned  and  brought  a second  force. 
Picture,  then,  this  huge,  unwieldy  fleet,  staggering 
to  and  fro  across  the  Pacific,  a prey  to  vagrant 
cruisers  of  the  enemy.  Certainly  our  fleet  could 
not  at  once  blockade  the  islands,  convoy  the  trans- 
ports, and  watch  the  enemy’s  ships.  Naturally,  the 
transports  could  not  sail  at  all  until  every  hostile 
war  vessel  had  lieen  swej)t  from  the  seas.  But  would 
Japan  pit  her  unequal  navy  against  our  own.  sup- 
posing that  it  is  then  unequal?  She  has  fifty-four 
torpedo-boats  to  our  nineteen,  and  from  this  fact  it 
may  be  inferred  what  her  tactics  would  be.  She 
would  wear  down  our  blockade,  harass  us  with  night 
attacks,  pick  off  our  battle-ships  one  by  one,  and 
avoid  any  direct  encounter. 

To  blockade  the  Japanese  coasts  would  be  as  futile 
as  to  blockade  the  Philippines.  Far  from  any  pos- 
sible base,  we  could  not  maintain  such  a blockade 
for  any  length  of  time,  nor  could  we  inflict  serious 
injury  by  the  assault  u]»on  some  coastal  city.  The 
war  would  l)e  confined  to  the  Philippines,  and  the 
reconquest  of  the  Philippines  would  l)e  a military 
impossibility. 

'i’nie,  we  might  build  a fleet  so  large  that  it  would 
achieve  the  imjKmsible;  we  might  leave  our  offices  and 
factories  and  plows  and.  by  bankrupting  our  re- 
sources, convert  ourselves  into  a nation  of  trained 
soldiers  within  a period  of  seven  years  or  so.  But 
even  if  this  could  be  accomplished  and  the  Philip- 
pines regained  it  would  avail  us  nothing.  We  should 
ix*  a bankrupt  nation  with  a bankrupt  colony,  the 
Monroe  doctrine  in  a museum,  Germany  in  Brazil, 
the  insolvent  Central  American  republics  administered 
by  half  a dozen  creditor  nations,  and  President  Debs 
in  the  WHiite  House. 

No  nation  is  greater  than  facts.  To  talk  about 
American  prowess  as  though  we  were  a superior 
brand  of  mortals  is  the  cheapest  and  most  ignorant 
claptrap.  No  nation  has  ever  conquered  through  the 
prowess  of  its  soldiers,  but  always  through  that  in 
which  we  are  the  least  of  mankind:  national  dis- 
cipline evidenced  by  preparedness  for  war.  The 
proudest  nation  has  to  bow'  before  facts,  and  if 
Ja|>an  occupied  the  Philippines  we  could  never  re- 
gain them.  To  regain  the  Islands  by  armed  force 
is  impossible,  not  Iwcause  of  tl>c  superior  virtue  of 
our  potential  enemies,  but  because  of  geography. 

Therefore,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  augment  our 
fleet  until  it  is  immeasurably  superior  to  anything 
that  Japan  can  bring  against  us,  and  to  throw  into 
the  Philippines  a force  of  tw'o  hundred  thousand  men 
to  form  a permanent  garrison  there,  let  us  evacuate 
the  islands  before  humiliation  comes  upon  us.  lict 
us  be  frankly  imperialistic,  for  the  sake  of  empire, 
to  our  tremendous  loss  and  the  imminent  destruction 
of  popular  institutions  at  home — for  democracy  and 
empire  are  incompatible — or  let  us  exercise  common 
sense  and  attend  to  our  own  vast  and  undeveloped 
domains.  A Philippine  Republic  is  an  unrealizable 
aspiration,  nor  could  it  survive;  nor  could  we  carry 
out  our  guarantee  of  protection.  To  set  up  one  would 
lx*  to  invite  reoccupation  within  a term  of  years- 
But  to  approach  Japan,  offering  her  the  protectorate 
over  the  islands,  would  convert  an  inevitable  enemv 
into  a friend  and  ally  whose  assistance  would  of 
incalculable  value  in  the  development  of  our  Chinese 
trade,  the  rec|%|iitipn  =df  ipur^-  title  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  our  8«Urity  iljii&tt  our  Western  shores. 
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CALIFORNIA’S  SIDE  OF  IT 


Why  the  Little  Man  from  Little 
Nippon  is  Giving  the  Big  State 
of  California  a Fearfully  Bad  Time 


BF  you  want  to  view  the  Japanese 
situation  tlirough  the  eyes  of  Cali- 
fornia drive  out  to  Florin,  just  be- 
yond the  wide-sprawling  city  of 
Sacramento.  Florin  is  in  tlie  heart 
of  one  of  the  richest  agricultural 
districts  upon  the  continent.  It 
grows  strawberries  and  Tokay 
grapes,  chiefly  the  former.  Recently 
it  has  added  another  cro|) — little  flat-faced,  brown- 
skinned children.  And  it  is  because  of  these  children 
that  a prol)lem,  at  the  beginning  almost  exclusively 
Californian,  has  become  something  more  than  a na- 
tional one.  It  is  liecause  of  the  thing  tliat  tlie 
clinnging  population  of  Florin  typifies  that  a mob  of 
twenty  thousand  angry  Japanese  marched  througli 
rhe  streets  of  Tokio  last  month  execrating  Americans 
and  all  things  American. 

It  was  because  of  this  very  thing  that  we  drove  out 
from  Sacramento  to  Florin  on  a May  afternoon  and 
over  one  of  the  wonderful  “ county  roads  ” of  which 
your  California  farmer  is  so  jiistly  proud.  The  coun- 
try on  either  side  bespoke  its  prosperity.  Like  a 
calm  sea  it  stretched  away  to  intangible  horizons,  a 
dead  level  of  fertile  land,  bringing  forth  as  only  the 
semi-tropical  California  farm-land  can  bring,  the 
fruits  of  the  eartii.  Innumerable  home-fashioned 
windmills  brought  to  the  earth  the  moKsture  of  hid- 
den waters.  Tlie  road  that  leads  from  Sacramento 
off  toward  Stockton  is  a busy  way.  Down  it  come  the 
automobiles  of  the  prosperous  fruit-farmers  of  the 
valley — and  they  are  not  all  cheap  or  second-hand 
cars,  at  that. 

Florin  is  a typical  California  farming  village,  with 
its  broad  main  street,  its  dusty  woo<len  houses,  its 
inevitable  yellow  ilepot.  It  harbors,  in  addition  to 
that  inevitable  railroad  station,  two  general  stores, 
two  blacksmith  shops,  three  saloons,  a restaurant — 
so-called — a crude  little  wooden  church,  and  a school- 
iioiise  over  which  the  American  flag  is  floating. 
Japanese  own  and  conduct  a general  store,  a black- 
smith shop,  and  two  of  the  saloons,  in  addition  to  the 
restaurant.  Excluding  the  church,  the  school,  and 
the  railroad,  it  might  be  fairly  said  that  they  hold 
the  balance  of  commercial  power  at  Florin.  And  that 
does  not  represent  their  balance  of  numerical  strength. 
There  are  betw’een  .300  and  400  American  men  and 
women  upon  the  polling-lists  of  Florin.  There  are 
some  L.'iOO  full-grown  .lapanese  men  and  women 
dwelling  within  the  township. 

It  was  in  188.'>  that  .Japanese  emigration  into  the 
United  States  was  legalized,  although,  since  1007,  the 
so-called  *'  gentlemen’s  agreement  ” has  done  away 
with  the  necessity  of  issuing  passports.  It  was  long 
after  1885  before  (California  looked  upon  the  .lapanese 
with  anything  else  than  a sort  of  humorous  affection. 
They  met  the  merry  taste  of  a merry  folk.  As  house 
servants  they  were  even  superior  to  the  Chinese,  and 
so  house  servants  they  l)ecame.  That  was  in  the  be- 
ginning. It  was  not  until  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  ago  that  the  .Japanese  seemed  to  take  real 
cognizance  of  agricultural  California,  And  it  was 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  a class  of 
men  who  succeeded  as  house  servants  because  of  their 
ability  to  do  hard  and  grinding  work,  and  to  do  it 
well,  should  succeed  as  servants  in  the  fields  and  in  the 
orchards.  The  problem  of  engaging  “ white  help  ” for 
farm  work  was  following  closely  in  the  track  of  the 
similar  difficulties  in  domestic  service.  So  the  .Jajia- 
ne.se  Iwgan  to  multiply  in  the  fields  of  California— 
particularly  in  the  rich  reclaimed  districts  around 
about  the  Sacramento,  the  San  Joaquin,  the  Santa 
Clara,  and  the  Vaca  valleys. 

In  a little  time  they  had  more  than  merely  met  the 
shortage  of  ‘‘white  help”  in  these  farming  territories, 
where  plenty  of  Iiuman  hands  are  neces-sary  for  a suc- 
cessful marketing  of  the  crops.  Instead  of  meeting  a 
shortage  they  were  driving  the  white  men  out  of 
many  of  the  fields  of  California — Irish,  (Jerinan,  even 
native-born  Americans,  who,  because  of  mental  in- 
aptitude, might  hardly  hope  for  better  than  manual 
labor  through  the  years  of  their  lives.  The  process 
was  simple.  The  Japanese  could  live  on  lower  wages. 
Then,  when  the  last  of  the  competent  white  help  of 
those  fertile  valley  bottoms  had  gone  his  way,  the  .Jap 
began,  with  the  slow,  patient,  persistent  insistence 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  him,  to  demand  a better 
wage.  His  white  employer  rubbed  his  eyes  in  astonish- 
ment, There  was  a point  to  which  such  advances 
might  go  and  still  leave  a margin  of  profit  for  the 
owner  of  the  farm.  But  that  point  was  soon  passed 
and  still  the  inscrutable  brown  men  demanded  their 
increases.  If  they  did  not  receive  them  they  went 
away — and  the  farmer  looked  elsewhere  for  laborers. 
It  was  all  part  of  a well -conceived  plan. 

Now  you  can  perceive  the  situation,  as  the  Cali- 
fornian sees  it  to-day.  The  Japanese  having  forced 
out  the  employee,  has  begun  to  force  out  the  em- 
ployer— particularly  in  the  best  lands  of  the  river 
valleys.  Staggered  by  the  steady  demands  for  in- 
crease in  pay  and  by  the  passing  of  the  white  farm 
. laborer,  the  white  farmer  of  those  rich  valleys  within 
a hundred  miles  finds  himself  confronted  by  three 
choices.  He  can  sell  his  farm  to  the  .Japanese,  he  can 
lease  it  to  them,  or  he  can  let  them  operate  it  on 
shares.  All  these _uaths  are  intolemble  to  the  native 
Californians — tl^sofis  ^ the  men  la- ho  came  out  to 
D ^wi^^jiljile,'^^  lij^who  have  had 


a hand  in  making  it  both  strong  and  great — but  none 
other  seems  open  to  them.  Generally  they  are  glad  to 
sell  and  get  out,  sometimes  they  lease,  but  they  very 
rarely  are  content  to  work  the  thing  on  shares.  Whitt* 
man  and  browm  man  do  not  make  congenial  partners. 

So  much  for  the  typical  farm-land  situation.  Now 
consider,  for  an  instant,  the  situation  in  the  cities, 
Sacramento,  where  w-e  started  to  drive  to  Florin,  will 
do.  Sacramento  is  a typical  bustling,  hustling  Amer- 
ican town:  with  a decent  self-respect  and  pride  in 
itself  that  breaks  forth  in  well-planned  and  handsome 
buildings  and  in  well-groomed  streets  and  lawns.  For 
a time  the  .Japanese  were  content  to  live  in  the 
cheaper  and  older  parts  of  the  town,  for  Sacramento, 
like  many  of  its  larger  brethren,  has  an  unconscion- 
able habit  of  spreading  its  wings  almost  overnight  and 
slipping  out  from  its  older  and  more  congested  streets. 
The  .Japanese  wanted  to  spread  his  wings  too.  In  no 
one  other  way  did  he  show  the  difference  that  exists 
between  the  (?hinaman  and  himself  more  clearly,  .John 
(.’hinaman  is  not  ambitious.  He  is  honest,  clean, 
hard-working,  to  his  own  lights  highly  moral,  hut 
when  his  day’s  work  in  the  kitchen  or  the  laundry  is 
finished  he  is  content  to  smoke  his  pipe  and  dream. 
His  dreams  do  not  carry,  however,  far  beyond  that 
kitchen  or  that  laundrv’. 

Your  .Japanese  is  highly  different.  He  dreams  of  be- 
ing a legislator,  but  in  the  mean  time  he  is  ready  to 
take  some  intermeiliato  steps — to  l)ecome  a small  s^iop- 
keeper,  a hanker,  anything  that  brings  him  responsi- 
bility, increased  earnings,  and  pow’er.  His  .social 
ambitions  keep  pace  witli  his  commercial.  No  street, 
no  quarter  of  any  California  city,  is  too  good  for  him, 
or  for  his.  And  his  method  »)f  injecting  himself  into 
such  a qtiarter  is  quite  as  ingenious  as  his  way  of  get- 
ting control  of  farm-lands. 

He  will  go  into  the  part  of  a city  that  he  likes — in 
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so  the  .lapanese  stiffers.  Frankly,  he  has  no  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  the  word  ‘‘  contract.”  He 
thinks  the  white  man  silly  to  stand  by  the  w’ritten 
provisions  of  a piece  of  paper  with  meaningless  signa- 
tures upon  it,  when  he  can  Ixjtter  himself  by  break- 
ing those  provisions.  That  is  the  Japanese  way  of 
looking  at  a contract.  He  is  quite  as  honest-hearted 
and  as  consistent  in  it  as  when  he  unhesitatingly  lays 
down  his  life  for  a friend  or  for  his  native  land. 

‘‘You  can  put  it  down  to  racial  prejudice  and  let  it 
go  at  that.”  your  Californian  will  tell  you.  “ We  say 
that  our  America  is  for  white  folks  and*  not  for  yellow 
men.” 

He  hesitates  for  a moment,  then  l»egins  again: 

‘‘If  you  want  to  see  what  we  are  struggling  against 
take  a*  steamer  from  San  Francisco  out  to  Hawaii. 
See  what  the  unrestricted  inflow  of  yellow  men  has 
done  for  the  business  and  social  morals  of  those 
islands.  . . . One  Ellis  Island  is  enough  for  the  land. 
And  in  a little  while  the  Canal  will  be  finished  and  our 
own  Portuguese  problem  will  be  multiplying,  other 
problems  of  the  same  sort  growing  as  transatlantic 
ships  filled  with  the  trash  of  southern  Europe  come 
sailing  up  to  the  docks  of  California.” 

Here,  then,  is  the  fullness  of  the  problem.  It  came 
to  a dramatic  point  one  day  a few  weeks  ago  with  a 
hearing  on  the  alien  land  bill  in  the  big  Capitol  at 
Sacramento.  Some  effective  voices  had  lieen  lifted 
in  opposition  to  the  measure.  The  management  of 
the  exposition  at  San  Francisco — that  big  show  that 


The  lowest  grade  at  the  school  in  Florin 


Sacramento  or  Berkeley  or  San  Jos4,  even  San  Fran- 
cisco— ^and  he  will  buy  a house  that  he  likes.  He 
will  pay  any  price  that  the  owner  demands,  perhaps 
up  to  five  times  its  value.  The  instant  that  sale  is 
announced  the  A'ahie  of  other  property  in  that  block 
begins  to  decline.  He  will  probably  pick  up  an  adjoin- 
ing house  or  two  at  about  its  assessed  value.  After 
that  he  and  his  compatriots  can  have  the  remainder 
of  the  block  at  their  own  price.  The  .Japs  have  made 
a shrewd  enough  bargain  to  more  than  cover  the 
outrageous  price  that  they  paid  to  start  the  wedge. 

“Caste!”  you  begin  to  say. 

Caste,  of  course,  but  your  Californian  is  not  more 
particular  as  to  mingling  with  the  brown  men  than 
our  own  beloved  South  has  b«*en  altout  mingling  with 
the  black  man.  Of  course  the  .Japanese,  with  la'tter 
schooling  and  a far  quicker  mentality,  is  hardly  to  be 
compared  to  the  negro.  3’hut  makes  the  problem  the 
more  complicatc'd.  For  to  the  whites  of  the  west  coast 
the  .Japanese  are  quite  as  impossible  in  even  the  most 
distant  social  connections  as  the  negro<‘s  are  to  the 
whites  of  the  .South. 

“ The  reason  ?”  you  begin  to  demand.  “ The  Japa- 
nese is  infinitely  superior  to  the  negro.” 

Probably  he  is.  3’he  most  bitter  of  anti-.Japanese 
agitators  will  admit  that  he  is  a likable  little  fellow, 
cleanly  in  his  habits,  unwavering  in  his  fidelity  and 
his  patriotism.  If  he  is  uncertain  in  his  business 
agreements,  notably  so  in  comparison  with  the  scrupu- 
lous Chinaman,  please  lie  broad  enough  to  realize  that 
the  .Japanese  has  his  ow’n  code  of  business  morals  and 
lives  up  to  them.  Americans  and  (Miinese  have  an- 
other. much  more  easily  understood  by  all  of  us.  and 


is  to  be  California’s  joy  and  pride  tw’o  years  hence — 
stood  against  the  measure.  'I'he  manager  of  the  show 
was  in  ratiier  a delicate  position.  For  it  was  Japan 
who  was  the  very  first  of  all  the  nations  to  enter 
with  an  exhibit. 

‘'  We  will  take  any  number  of  acres  up  to  six,”  she 
said,  “and  agree  to  spend  a million  dollars  an  acre.” 

She  was  assigned  two  acres  and  ininieil lately  began 
planning  to  build  upon  them,  in  permanent  form,  ,i 
reproduction  cf  the  Mikado’s  tea  gardens  which,  when 
the  exposition  is  ended,  will  lie  a gift  to  tlie  city  of 
San  Francisco.  The  management  of  the  exposition 
felt  its  debt  to  .Japan  and  stood  manfully  against  the 
bill.  There  were  other  interests  that  stoo<l  against  it. 
among  them  concerns  that  had  elabonate  plans  for 
the  reclamation  of  marshes  into  rice-fields  and  the 
employment  of  .Japanese  lalx>r  for  their  development. 
All  of  these  made  good  arguments.  When  they  were 
done  a farmer  from  over  near  Elk  Grove  was  given  the 
floor.  He  was  a tall,  pantherish  sort  of  a man.  a 
deadly-in-earnest  sort  of  a man  who  nervously 
strokeil  his  chin-whiskers  as  he  talked  to  the  legis- 
lators. 

“ My  neighbor  is  a .Jap.”  he  said,  hastily.  “ He  has 
an  eighty-acre  phu-e  next  to  mine  and  he  is  a smart 
fellow.  He  has  a white  woman  living  in  his  hou.se  and 
upon  that  white  woman’s  knee  is  a baby. 

“ Now  w'hat  is  that  liaby?  It  isn’t  white.  It  isn’t 
.Japanese.  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is.  It  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a problem — ^the  biggest  race  problem  that  tlie 
world  has  ever  known.” 

And  in  tlii^li  jipgtjqnti  |c*^|-|rf)jeetion  to  the  bill  was 
sw’ept  from  the  mind-s  oi  (^lif^ornia’s  legislators. 
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THE  PRICE  OF  EXPERIENCE 


What  It  Costs  to  Learn 
to  Run  a Motor-Car 


BANY  a man  Ima  measured  his  in- 
come and  decided  that  lie  could  not 
afford  to  own  a motor  • car.  He 
could  afford  to  buy  one,  but  the 
mystery  of  the  unknown  expense 
account  was  too  much  for  him.  and 
not  all  the  wiles  of  the  show  sales- 
man or  of  his  local  dealer,  who 
was  lavish  with  free  rides  and 
demonstrations,  were  enough  to  put  his  signature 
on  the  order  blank.  Tlie  story  is  an  old  one — as  old 
as  the  industry  itself,  but  with  each  passing  year 
there  are  fewer  and  fewer  of  the  would-be  motorists 
who  would  like  to  own  a car  but  w’ho  are  afraid  of 
the  expense  account,  the  exact  proportions  of  which 
are  not  to  be  accurately  reckoned  in  advance.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many  w’ho  have  plunged. 
Tliey  have  taken  for  granted  their  ability  to  run 
and  keep  a car,  provided  the  wherewithal  to  acquire 
it  w’as  forthcoming  in  the  first  place.  While  the 
first  class  is  decadent  and  due  to  disappear  almost 
tntirely  w’ithin  a comparatively  few  years,  the  sec- 
ond is  growing  lustily.  It  receives  new  recruits  in 
large  numbers  every  sliow  season,  and  those  that  drop 
out  of  the  ranks  are  few  and  far  between.  Simply 
liecause  the  man  who  decides  tliat  he  is  able  to  buy 
a car  also  finds  that  he  can  afford  to  run  it  and 
that  the  expense,  is  nothing  like  as  great  as  he  feared 
it  would  1h',  while  the  pleasure  derived  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  outlay. 

It  is  what  he  must  pay  for  experience  that  w'ill 
make  a large  difference  in  the  size  of  his  first  .sea- 
son’s account.  If  the  average  buyer  could  only  liave 
delivered  to  him  a large  condensed  chunk  of  that 
extremely  valuable  utility  when  he  acquires  his  first 
machine  he  would  be  a year  or  two  ahead.  But 
experience  has  to  l>e 
bought  and  paid  for  in 

small  lots,  a piece  at  a - — 

time,  and  even  if  some 
genius  of  an  automo- 
bile salesman  could  de- 
vise a plan  for  hand-  I 

ing  it  out  in  lumps  it  ' 

is  doubtful  if  the  re- 
cipient would  know 
how  to  take  advantage 
•f  the  gift  when  the 
occasion  arose.  He 
would  not  appreciate 
the  value  of  what  he 
had  and  would  not 
realize  just  what  part 
of  it  to  apply.  Knowl- 
edge that  is  paid  for 
comes  -high  at  times, 
but  it  sticks. 

Volumes  could  be 
filled  with  stories  of 
the  exorbitant  prices 
that  have  been  paid  for 
the  simplest  rudiments 
of  “ know  how’  ” in  the 
earlier  days  of  the 
motor  - car.  Many  a 
man  has  paid  enough 
for  one  broken  spark- 
plug percelain  to  buy 
a gross  of  complete 
plugs  at  present  prices, 
and  good  round  sums 
have  l)cen  handed  out 
to  the  wayside  ti',.Ker 
who  put  up  a respect- 
able bluff  at  having  a 
monopoly  of  all  the 
motor  - car  knowledge 
there  was.  These  ex- 
blacksmiths,  bell- 
hangers,  and  bicycle-re- 
pairers, whose  establish-  

nients  were  promptly 
metamorphosed  into 
“ garages  ” with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  motor-car, 
not  only  bluffed  good 
and  hard,  but  they 

took  good  care  to  see  that  the  man  who  was  paving 
the  freight  did  not  benefit  by  the  experience  wliich 
tliey  were  acquiring  at  his  expense.  They  got  things 
going  again  when  they  could,  and  the  man  who 
fooW  the  bill  departed  satisfied,  only  to  pay  over 
and  over  again  for  the  Fame  bit  of  know’ledge,  or. 
rather,  the  lack  of  it,  every  time  the  same  simple 
trouble  recurred. 

I can  recall  one  motorist  who  confided  to  me  that 
it  had  cost  him  fifty  dollars  in  two-  and  three-dollar 
instalments  to  learn  how-  to  adjust  a vibrator  coil. 
And  it  all  went  to  one  garageman.  together  w’ith 
numerous  other  sundrj’  sw-eeteners  for  equally  simple 
adjustments  that  made  his  first  season’s  account  fig- 
ure out  about  in  the  proportion  of  five  dollars  for 
the  know-how  of  tinkering  to  every  dollar  of  ex- 
pense that  actually  represented  mileage  covered. 

The  garageman  didn’t  alwavs  know  w'hat  the 
trouble  was  himself.  He  usually  found  it  bv  the 
routine  of  hit-and-miss  gues^g — the  gropiii^-alKiiit- 
at-random  process  w’ith  \^cli^evjyw’  motor i^sl  w^ise 
cxperien0  jd«j^e^fea<k|-.sev4al  f^lOal,||^ut 


in  this  particular  instance  the  motorist  used  his 

Kw-ers  of  observation  and  noted  that  w’hile  the  car- 
reter,  the  liatteries,  the  state  of  the  gasolene  supply, 
and  a few  other  odds  and  ends,  such  as  the  wiring 
and  the  spark-plugs,  all  came  in  for  athmtion.  the 
remedy  w-as  alw’ays  found  in  the  coils.  By  trying 
the  same  process  of  elimination  himself  he  learned 
how'  to  turn  a small  screw  up  and  down  w-ithout  hav- 
ing to  pay  two  or  three  dollars  for  the  results  thus 
obtained. 

In  another  case  a friend  of  mine  paid — well,  I 
hesitate  to  say  how  much  out  of  respect  to  him — 
simply  to  learn  how  to  put  on  a tire  properly.  The 
amount  is  difficult  to  compute,  but  it  must  have  l>een 
over  three  figures:  a large  part  of  it  w'ent  to  the 
tire-makers  and  the  rest  to  tlie  garageman  for  vul- 
canizing tultes.  “I  wouldn’t  think  of  going  on  a 
day’s  run  without  seven  or  eight  spare  tubes,  and 
oven  a trip  of  a few  miles  around  the  city  wouldn’t 
lie  safe  xvithout  three  or  four  on  account  of  the 
everlasting  punctures.  I don’t  think  I ever  go  out 
twice  in  succession  without  getting  a puncture,”  he 
told  me  once,  and  to  jirove  it  took  me  out  with  him 
one  Sunday  afternoon.  We  hadn’t  gone  five  miles 
before  there  was  a fiat  on  the  rear.  ” You  see  what 
I'm  up  against.  There’s  another  dollar  gone  for 
vulcanizing.  By  the  time  my  garageman  gets  through 
putting  vaccination  marks  on  one  of  my  tubes  it  costs 
me  several  times  as  much  as  the  three-dollar  hat  you 
buy  and  then  pay  Indl-hops  five  dollars  a month  for 
brushing,” 

One  look  at  the  “ puncture  ” revealed  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  It  was  a clean  cut  half  an  inch 
long  on  the  rim  side  of  the  tube,  as  nice  a little 
pinch  as  could  be  desired.  It  was  quite  as  effective 
as  a good  sharp  horseshoe  nail  or  a broken  bottle 
xvhere  results  were  concerned,  but  totally  unneces- 
sary. He  had  never  had  the  benefit  of  a lesson  or 
tw’O  in  the  proper  manner  of  inserting  a tube  and 
putting  the  shoe  on  the  rim.  The  deflated  tube  was 
simply  laid  in  the  shoe  and  the  usual  struggle  gone 
through  to  force  the  old-time  clincher  onto  the  rim. 
It  was  inevitable  that  the  soft  rubber  .should  lie  nipped 
at  some  part  hy  the  beads  before  the  shoe  was  finally 


“There’s  another  dollar  gone  for  vulcanising” 


in  place.  As  a tuhe-pincher  he  was  without  an  equal, 
and  if  he  had  a superior  in  that  particular  line  of 
endeavor  the  size  of  the  tire  bill  mu.st  have  been 
something  fearful  to  contemplate.  By  putting  suf- 
ficient air  into  the  tulie  to  “ form  ” it  there  was 
(-nough  pressure  to  hold  it  up  against  the  inside  of 
the  shoe  instead  of  letting  it  flop  down  on  the  rim 
between  the  beads.  He  told  me  several  months  later 
that  m\’  two-minute  lesson  in  “ tubology  ” had  been 
worth  many  dollars  to  him  and  that  the  seven  or 
eight  spare  tubes  had  become  excess  baggage  to  a 
large  extent,  as  he  had  run  hundreds  of  miles  with- 
out one  of  his  old-time  “ punctures.”  I haven’t  col- 
lecteil  yet. 

He  was  a real-estate  man  and  used  his  machine 
seven  days  in  the  week,  owing  to  the  combined  calls 
upon  it  for  business  and  pleasure.  One  day  T came 
upon  him  in  a down-town  street  sam  hat  and  coat,  and 
with  his  upper  half  lost  to  view  under  the  Iwnnet 
of  the  car  that  was  the  center  of  the  usual  idle 
group  of  lookers-on.  U’hen  he  emerged  he  was  grease 
from  his  once  nice  white  cuffs  up  to  the  roots  of  his 
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hair,  and  he  was  plumb  vexed  with  that  machine,  to 

tmt  it  mildly.  It  was  before  the  day  when  car- 
nireters  had  annexed  a reliable  sure-to-act  au.xiliary 
air-valve  as  a regular  piart  of  their  etjuipment,  and 
their  latitude  of  functioning  was  correspondingly 
limited.  If  tlicy  got  too  much  gas  or  too  little,  the 
motor  suffered  in  proportion  and  either  lay  down  al- 
together or,  what  was  worse,  it  w’ould  run  without 
generating  enough  power  to  run  the  car.  This  w’a.s 
one  of  the  “worse”  cases.  The  motor  had  Ix-en 
running  idle  at  the  curb  for  the  matter  of  an  hour 
or  more  while  its  owner  fiddled  with  carbureter  ad- 
justments, and  it  was  considerable  “ het  up.”  In 
fact,  it  had  just  about  finished  consuming  the  last 
few  pints  of  water  in  the  radiator  as  I got  there  and 
was  then  engaged  in  blowing  a mixture  of  rust  and 
mud  out  of  th^e  overflow  pipe  at  some  pressure,  to 
which  the  man  under  the  honnet  was  wholly  oblivious. 
As  it  was  desirable  to  avoid  the  cost  of  a tow  to  his 
Brooklyn  garage  and  tlie  expense  of  taking  down  a 
seized  motor  to  boot,  the  first  thing  to  do  w'as  to 
shut  her  off,  go  into  the  adjacent  caf#  for  human 
adjustments,  and  bring  some  out  in  a bucket  for  the 
motor.  This,  w'ith  a replenishment  of  the  oil  supply 
in  the  crank-case,  automatic  oilers  likewise  still  being 
a thing  of  the  future  then,  put  her  in  shape  for 
further  trials.  A few  turns  of  the  needle-valve  of 
the  carbureter  and  the  tightening  of  the  lock  nut, 
which  had  been  overlooked,  consumed  less  than  five 
minutes,  and  she  was  again  “hitting  on  all  fours” 
witli  her  usual  vigor.  This  was  another  bit  of 
valuable  experience  that  he  got  for  nothing,  barring 
the  cost  of  “ setting  them  up  ” as  a preliminary. 

The  toll  that  has  Ixs'ii  paid  for  learning  how  to 
make  simple  carbureter  adjustments,  if  taken  in  the 
aggregate,  would  probably  niaka  a sinking-fund  the 
interest  on  which 
would  doubtless  take 
■ ■ -n  care  of  untold  widows 
and  orphans  or  en- 
<low'  numerous  hospital 
beds.  For  ways  that 
were  dark  and  tricks 
that  were  vain  Bret 
Harte’s  “Heathen 
Chinee  ” had  nothing  on 
the  carbureter  of  a few 
years  ago.  I came 
across  a diligent  toiler 
at  the  crank  one  time, 
who  had  been  twisting 
her  round  and  round 
again  until  he  was  a 
pulp.  They  had  been 
lunching  in  the  still 
coolness  of  the  woods, 
and  the  women  folks  of 
the  party  had  been  sit- 
ting on  the  bank  com- 
fortably and  handing 
out  advice.  When  the 
car  had  been  stopped  at 
the  roadside  the  car- 
bureter had  promptly 
begun  to  flood,  and  it 
had  kept  right  on  all 
the  time  they  w’ere 
there,  as  the  big  spot 
under  the  machine 
made  evident.  , But,  fol- 
lowing Rule  Three  of 
the  book  of  instruc- 
tions, he  had  carefully 
primed  the  carbureter 
to  start.  When  the 
honnet  was  lifted  she 
was  dripping  and  drool- 
ing gasolene  out  of 
every  pore.  There  was 
the  niftiest  little  set-up 
for  a fire  that  could 
— — < have  been  desired.  Just 
one  backfire  out  of  the 
carbureter  would  have 
done  the  trick,  and  then 
there  would  have  lieen 
a nice  little  item  to 
add  to  the  expense  account  for  experience.  Simply 
another  case  of  too  much  gas.  Shutting  off  the  tank 
cock,  draining  the  carbureter,  waiting  a few  minutes 
lor  the  excess  to  evaporate,  and  then  filling  up  again 
to  the  normal  level  w’as  all  that  was  necessary  to 
start  on  the  first  turn  over.  He  was  the  most  grate- 
ful human  being  in  sight  on  that  stretch  of  lonely 
road. 

These  are  not  all  tales  of  old  times  by  any  means. 
Only  recently  it  was  my  good  fortune,  or,  rather, 
his,  to  be  able  to  help  out  the  driver  of  a small  car 
who  was  just  about  to  give  up  in  despair  and  hire 
any  means  of  conveyance  that  W’as  to  be  had  to 
cover  the  nine  miles  that  lay  between  him  and  his 
girl,  or.  rather,  lietween  both  of  them  and  home. 
Personally,  they  wore  farther  apart  than  that,  for 
it  was  midnight  and  she  was  wondering  what  mother 
would  say  if  she  were  out  all  night  xvith  a young 
man.  He  told  me  xvith  the  air  of  an  exjiert  who  has 
exhaustiMl  his  last  resources  on  a difficult  problem 
that  the  car  had  not--|)ee»  j pminwg.  ,well  ever  since 
thev  start'd  back  sohv«I  Wo  Mr  Cfit'eo  miles  from 
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where  they  thoy  had  managed  to  limp 

alonp;  in  a on  low  or  second  until  they  had 

strack  this  huk  which  was  the  cause  of  ail  the 
trouble.  The  simply  could  not  be  driven  up 

it,  and  if  1 would  be  kind  enough  to  give  them  a 
tow  up  the  hill  they  could  probably  navigate  the 
rest  of  the  distance  before  morning,  as  there  rvere 
no  other  bad  hills  in  the  rvay.  As  a preliminary  the 
tow  was  forthcoming.  The  trouble  might  have  been 
saved.  An  examination  under  the  roadside  light 
selected  as  a stopping-place  at  the  top  of  the  in- 
cline showed  that  the  emergency  brake  lever  had 
not  been  released  fully.  It  had  caught  in  the  notch 
a few  inches  from  the  end,  just  enough  to  hold  the 
clutch  partially  out  of  engagement,  but  quite  enough 
to  cause  it  to  slip  badly  and  prevent  it  from  carrying 
the  load.  Fortunately,  the  two  or  three  miles  on 
the  level  that  the  car  had  been  run  in  this  condition 
bad  not  burned  it  out  altogether.  That  car  fairly 
jumped  away  on  the  road  home  within  tw'o  minutes 
after  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill.  But  it  would  have 
been  expensive  experience  to  get  a garageman  out 
at  that  time  of  night. 

I have  paid  for  experience  and  somehow  there 
never  seems  to  have  been  a charitably  minded  motor- 
ist on  the  job  around  those  parts  just  at  that  time. 
On  one  occasion  it  cost  me  five  dollars  to  learn  that 
a gasolene-engine  will  not  start  under  load,  and  that 
an  overtight  planetary  gear  brake-band  constitutes 
a load  sufficient  to  nullify  the  best  efforts  a one- 
lung  motor  is  able  to  put  forth  in  the.  way  of  start- 
ing. One  of  the  dollars  was  for  a tow  to  the  near- 
est garage,  two  miles  away,  and  that  was  the  cheap- 
est part  of  the  lesson,  all  things  considered,  since 
it  was  raining  at  the  time.  The  other  four  went  to 
ibe  garageman,  who  put  his  finger  on  the  trouble, 
figuratively  speaking,  the  moment  he  tried  to  push 
the  car  across  the  garage  floor.  She  wouldn’t  budge, 
so  the  farmer’s  team  worked  a dollar’s  w'orth  at  least 
in  towing  her  in. 

Another  time  I burned  up  at  least  twenty-five  dol- 
lars’ w’orth  of  shoes  on  the  front  wheels  in  a single 
day’s  run  of  slightly  less  than  two  hundred  miles 
simply  because  an  innocent  little  skid  in  the 
morning  had  brought  one  of  them  up  against  the 
curb  and  caused  them  to  “ toe  out  ” badly.  That 
was  only  last  summer,  and  the  garageman  was 
experienced.  He  only  had  to  look  at  the  worn  shoe 
(the  last  of  three  that  went  the  same  way),  and 
when  he  noticed  the  ring  worn  right  down  through 
the  center  of  the  tread  all  the  way  round  he  got 
in  front  of  the  car  and  squinted  at  the  line-up  of 
the  w’heels.  It  didn’t  take  much  squinting.  They 
were  so  badly  out  of  line  that  he  wondered  more  at 
my  ability  to  steer  the  machine  in  that  condition 
than  at  the  damage  which  had  resulted.  Half  an 
hour  with  a wrench,  plus  the  experience  (that  I 
gained  later),  would  have  saved  that  addition  to 
the  expense  account.  It  was  only  necessary  to  adjust 
the  cross  connecting-rod  of  the  steering-gear  to  bring 
the  w'heels  back  into  alignment  to  avoid  the  trouble, 
but  the  know-how  was  lacking.  That’s  what  we  all 
have  to  pay  for,  but  the  more  a man  learns  from  his 
brother  motorists  and  from  keeping  his  eyes  oi>en  for 
causes  and  effects  when  around  a garage  the  less  his 
bill  for  experience  will  be. 

The  motorist  who  has  to  store  his  car  in  a city 
garage  is  unfortunately  situated  in  this  respect.  He 
doesn’t  get  a real  opportunity  to  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  machine,  and  there  are  dozens  of 
little  odds  and  ends  concerned  w'ith  its  upkeep  that 
he  could  do  in  the  time  he  has  to  wait  for  the  garage- 
man to  perform  them  for  him  if  he  had  the  chance 
to  learn  how'.  Then  he  w'ould  not  have  to  pay  so 
dearly  for  his  lack  of  knowledge  when  emergencies 
arose  on  the  road.  A friend  of  mine,  who  used  to 
commute  from  Philadelphia  to  his  country  place,  ten 
or  fifteen  miles  out,  in  his  car  every  morning  and 
evening,  put  in  a restful  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
one  cold  evening  w’hile  waiting  for  tlie  garageman  for 
whom  he  had  telephoned.  Shortly  after  dropping  into 
a bad  hole  in  the  road  the  motor  had  given  a few 
coughs,  gasped,  and  died.  Cranking  was  of  no  avail, 
and.  as  he  did  not  know  just  where  to  begin  to  look 
for  the  trouble,  he  telephoned  for  help  and  waited. 
The  garageman  placed  his  car  so  that  the  head- 
lights shone  against  the  bonnet  and  started  to  investi- 
gate witliout  any  preliminary'  work  at  the  crank.  In 
less  than  five  minutes  he  had  found  that  the  car- 
bureter float  had  stuck  and  shut  off  the  fuel  supply. 
Five  dollars  w'as  added  to  my  friend’s  bill  for  that 
month. 

In  a somewhat  similar  instance  tliat  happened  to 
me  I suppose  I should  have  credited  my  own  experi- 
ence account  with  about  the  same  amount.  The  motor 
started  without  any  trouble  and  ran  all  right  until 


I got  in  the  seat  and  was  about  to  drive  off,  and  then 
she  died,  apparently  without  any  excuse.  My  ma- 
chine is  fitted  with  one  of  those  glass-window  car- 
bureters; you  can  see  everything  that  goes  on  inside 
it.  There’  was  gss  in  it  when  I looked,  and  at  the 
first  turn  of  the  crank  the  motor  started  again,  and, 
before  I got  .settled  in  the  seat,  stopped  again.  This 
time  there  was  not  so  much  gas  in  the  carbureter 
and  no  more  seemed  to  be  coming,  and  even  holding 
down  the  priming-button  couldn’t  induce  it  to  come, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  tank  was  full.  It  did  not 
require  the  services  of  an  expert  to  diagnose  that  as 
a stopped-up  fuel  line,  but  it  was  not  probable  that 
a one-eighth-inch  pipe  would  f)e  plugged  up  when  a 
screen  funnel  had  been  used  so  conscientiously  in 
filling,  so  the  investigation  was  begun  at  the  car- 
bureter end.  The  screen  of  the  carbureter  intake  was 
practically  closed  up  with  a mass  of  dirt  bound  to- 


gether W'ith  what  api>eared  to  be  short  hairs  or 
threads.  A little  gas  out  of  the  st|uirl-can  1 keep 
handy  for  cold-weather  starting  remedied  the  trouble 
in  a very  few  minutes.  No  tow  or  high-priced  assist- 
ance had  to  be  paid  for.  In  a case  of  the  same  kind 
that  hapj)ened  only  a few  months  ago  my  garage- 
man had  to  send  one  of  his  assistants  forty  miles  to 
rescue  a party  tliat  had  started  out  in  one  of  his 
rented  cars  the  night  before.  They  went  to  Coney 
Island  and  there  they  stayed  until  help  came  over 
the  twenty  miles  that  lay  between  them  and  home. 
In  this  case  the  garageman  had  to  stand  the  cost  of 
sending  one  of  his  men  on  that  round  trip  of  forty 
miles,  but  it  would  have  lx»en  exiieusive  experience  for 
the  plain,  every-day  motorist. 

The  motorist  who  can  keep  his  car  in  his  own  barn 
has  an  excellent  opportunity  to  study  causes  and 
effects,  and  if  he  does  not  give  up  easily,  but  insists 
upon  digging  down  to  the  root  of  the  trouble  him- 
self, his  experience  bill  for  the  first  season  or  two 
will  not  amount  to  much,  and  then  he  w'ill  be  primed 
so  full  of  know-how  that  no  emergency  on  the  road 
short  of  an  actual  breakdow'ii  that  renders  outside 
aid  unavoidable  will  make  it  necessaiy  for  him  to 
••  dig  down  in  his  jeans.”  Speaking  of  barns  reminds 
me  of  a four-hour  session  I put  in  trying  to  start 
the  ear  in  my  own  last  summer.  Everything  was 
apparently  all  right — batteries  strong,  gas  where  it 


ought  to  be.  and  so  on — but  n«  spark  could  be  made 
to  appear  at  the  plugs,  and  hence  no  start.  I cranked 
and  fussed  with  grim  determination.  Extended  in- 
vestigation finally  led  to  taking  off  the  single  non- 
vibrating dash  coil.  Nothing  whatever  was  wrong 
with  it  outside,  so  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  a 
wire  must  have  broken  inside.  I w’ent  to  the  city 
and  took  it  to  the  makers.  They  tested  it,  said  a 
wire  had  l)een  broken,  and  charged,  me  thirty  cents 
for  soldering  it — really  for  exi)erience,  since  there 
was  nothing  wrong  with  it  whatever.  I got  it  laick 
on  the  car  and  was  no  better  off.  Then  I took  the 
magneto  contact-box  off  and  had  a friend  turn  the 
motor  over  slowly  while  1 watched.  The  contact 
points  did  not  separate.  A few  minutes’  work  with 
a small  screwdriver  did  the  business,  and  the  next 
session  at  the  crank  was  not  in  vain.  It  was  a hard 
fight,  but  not  well  fought,  since,  if  I had  studied  out 


the'  ignition-wiring  diagram  in  the  instruction  book, 
1 would  have  seen  that  nothing  was  wrong  with  the 
coil. 

Just  one  more  of  a bunch  of  rambling  notes  anent 
the  price  that  many  of  us  pay  for  experience  in  the 
course  of  a season's  motoring.  A group  were  talking 
motors  and  motoring,  and  one  of  the  party  was  tell- 
ing his  exploits:  how  on  a certain  ride  of  a summer’.s 
night  he  found  himself  with  enough  gas  to  get  home, 
but  not  sufficient  to  take  him  over  a short  stiff  hill 
that  barred  the  way.  They  got  half-way  up.  but  no 
farther,  because  the  gas  in  tlie  tank  was  too  low. 
and  there  they  stayed  until  one  of  the  party  walked 
a mile  to  the  nearest  telephone  and  called  for  help. 
They  waited  and  waited  for  tlie  welcome  sound  of  a 
car  coming,  but  there  was  no  sign.  After  an  hour 
or  more  had  passed  a sorry  one-horse  hack  ambled 
up  and  its  driver  inquired.  “ Be  you  the  parties  what 
wants  this  gazzcrleen?”  They  were,  and  he  handed 
out  the  five-gallon  can.  “ Frank  didn’t  have  nobody 
to  send,  so  he  asked  me,”  the  driver  explained. 

" Well,  that  was  certainly  some  funny  experience.’’ 
the  narrator  concluded,  “ What  do  you  think  of  it, 
old  maiilf”  he  continued,  turning  to  me.  “What 
would  you  have  done  under  the  same  circumstances?” 

“ Turned  right  around  and  l>acked  up,  of  course.” 

“ Why — wily.  I never  even  thought  of  that,  and  it 
cost  me*  three  dollars  plus  the  price  of  the  gas.” 


THE  FOUNT 

OF 

SONG 

BY  JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS 

Go.  Singer!  Seek  the  woods  and  dales; 

Seek  thou  the  mountain  heights,  the  vales; 

List  to  the  music  of  the  breeze. 

The  songs  of  birds  and  whispering  trees; 

Breathe  in  the  silken  summer  air; 

Take  in  the  essence  of  the  fair 

Deep  azure  skies  that  spread  above 

By  day:  and  seize  the  treasure- trove 

Tliat  falls  from  those  eternal  heights 

On  starry  nights! 

The  language  of  the  flowers  learn ; 

The  fairies  seek  amid  the  fern; 

Bid  all  the  brooks  that  .seek  the  sea 
(Tifold  their  secrets  unto  thee — 

All  things  that  whisper  to  the  heart 

And  Nature’s  messages  impart. 

Seize  thou,  and  then 

Take  up  tliy  pen. 

And  weave  them  in  thy  song  alway, 

And  thou  shalt  wear  the  bay! 

-Ga-iJe — ^ 

Original  from 
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THE  READY  REPLIER 


A CoMPKNnU’M  OF  Co.NVKKSATION  FOR  UsK  IN  KmrAR- 
RAJSSiNG  Moments  by  Those  in  Need. 


(For  an  Office-boy  Let  Off  Early  to  <Io  to  bis  Orcat- 
yrandfather's  Funeral,  on  Coming  Suddenly 
Face  to  Face  irith  his  Employer  at 
a Baseball  (lame.) 


JUNE 

June’s  a-ioinin’,  June's  a tom  in’,  cornin'  right  along. 
1 cun  hear  the  hees  a-iiuniinin’  choek-a-hloek  witli 
song!  I can  hear  the  birds  a-floppin*.  and  the 
rosy  hiids  a-poppin’.  while  tlie  blossoms  white  are 
tlroppin’  in  a snowy  throng! 

1 can  hear  tlie  hells  a-ringin’  in  the  steeples  high,  toll- 
in’ how  young  Love’s  a-wingin’,  laughter  in  his 
eye,  as  tlie  brides  an’  grooms  a-smilin'  walk  the 
jtrimrtwe  way  beguilin’,  in  their  dreams  of  bliss 
a-whilin’  honeyed  hours  by! 

On  the  {tike  the  tramps  are  trampin’,  void  of  every  care, 
ready  for  whatever  campin’  turns  up  anywliere. 
All  around  the  lambs  are  blattin’  like  a lot  o’  kids 
a-chattin’,  and  as  soft  as  fairy  satin  grows  the 
mornin’  air! 

Dearest  June,  I want  to  tell  yer.  you're  the  Ikest  there 
be.  When  T see  or  even  smell  yer,  soul  is  full  o’ 
g>lee.  and  no  single  day  that  passes  but  the 
tliought  o’  greenin’  grasses,  lovin’  lads  an’  lovin’ 
lasses  fills  the  heart  o’  me! 

liove’s  the  word,  and  love’s  the  token.  Inirden  of  our 
tune;  trademark  ever  true,  unbroken,  mornin’. 
night,  an’  noon.  Love,  and  Life,  and  Merry 
l.aughter,  tehoin’  through  w.sid  and  rafter. 
Naught  befordj^miin^^hfpO'PT’li' r ever  touches 
June!  John  h.LN. quick  Bangs, 

PENN  STATE 


Employer  (sternly):  Why,  .Tinimie,  what  on  earth 
are  you  doing  here — didn’t  I give  you  the  afteruoon 
off  to  attend  your  great-grandfather’s  fumval? 

Office-boy  (with  a great  sigh  of  relief):  Tliank 
goodness  I have  found  you  at  last,  Mr.  Googleyes.  I 
have  been  looking  for  you  all  the  afternoon,  sir.  AfUw 
I left  the  office  when  you  were  so  good  as  to  let  me  off 
to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  my  dear  old  great- 
grandfather I suddenly  remembered  that  I had  for- 
gotten to  tell  you  that  you  would  find  your  umbrella 
and  overshoes  in  the  little  closet  to  the  left  of  the 
bookkeeper’s  desk,  where  I had  placed  them  yesterday 
morning,  feeling  that  they  would  hardly  be  safe  if 
left  in  the  corner  of  your  private  office.  There  are  so 
many  strange  people  coming  and  going  these  days  that 
it  is  no  longer  safe  to  leave  portable  objects  of  even 
the  most  insignificant  value  lying  around  loose  where 
they  may  attract  the  eye  of  the  unscrupulous.  If 
there  had  been  time  I should  have  telephoned  you,  sir. 
but  it  was  long  after  I knew  you  had  gone  to  lunch 
that  my  remissness  occurred  to  me,  and  there  being  no 
other  method  of  rectifying  my  error,  which  I knew 
you  would  excuse  because  of  my  unhappy  stress  of 
mind  in  the  sad  circumstances  that  took  me  from  my 
duties,  I resolved  to  seek  you  out.  The  day  being  fair, 
and  evervbody  with  ordinary  human  intelligence  being 
bound  hitherward,  I decided  that  this  was  the  most 
likely  place  to  find  you,  and  I rejoice  that  what  little 
discernment  and  judgment  I may  be  said  to  possess 
have  prompted  me  to  come  to  the  right  place.  To  be 
sure,  I can  see  the  question  even  now  arising  in  your 
mind  as  to  why  I should  think  you  needed  vour 
umbrella  and  overshoes  on  so  fair  a day.  and  my  an- 
swer to  that  is  that,  while  to-day’s  skies  may  be  blue, 
to-morrow’s  clouds  may  hover  low,  and  since  to-mor- 
row is  Sunday,  it  may  very  well  be  that  after  this 
game  is  over  you  would  desire  me  to  go  to  the  office 
and  completely  rehabilitate  myself  in  your  confidence 
by  bringing  the  umbrella  and  overshoes  to  you  as  a 
precaution  against  possible,  if  improbable,  inclement 
weather  to-morrow. 

( At  this  point  you  will  do  well  to  pause,  and  in 
case  your  employer  is  seen  vigorously  protesting 
against  some  decision  of  the  umpire,  add  your  pro- 
testations to  his,  no  matter  what  the  decision  may 
have  been,  using  a style  of  .American  that  he  would 
like  to  use  him.self  if  his  dignity  would  pi-rmit.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  find  him  gazing  coldly  at  you 
with  steely  eyes  and  a frown  on  his  brow,  leave  the 
grounds  instantlv.  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
looking  up  signs  reading,  “ Boy  M anted.) 


JUNE  CALENDAR 
Time  for  moons  and  mystic  spells! 
Time  for  merry  wedding-ladls! 
Time  to  make  the  peek-a-boos 
You  will  Mcar  when  August  woos; 
Time  to  paint  the  barn  and  shed, 
And  to  air  the  feather-lied. 

So  that  when  the  boarder  comes 
You  may  gather  in  the  plums. 


TAKING  ALL  THE  BLAME 


THE  CANNY  GARAGEUR 

"What!”  cried  Brimleigh,  in  consternation — "no 
gasolene  ?” 

" Nary  a drop,”  said  the  garage-koeper. 

" But  what  the  dickens  am  1 going  to  do?”  said 
Brimleigh.  " Mine’s  all  out.” 

" Wa-al,”  said  the  garage-keeper,  “ they’s  two 
things,  ye  kin  do.  I got  a hotel  here  where  ye  kin 
piit  up  for  the  night  at  seven-fifty  apiece,  or  I got  a 
team  thet  ’ll  pull  ye  up  to  Sam  Hoskins’s  garridge 
on  the  same,  terms.  Sam’s  th’  only  feller  round  here 
’at  keeps  gas’lenc.” 


This  ls  the  tenth  breakdown  within  an  hour. 

IS 


Why  waste  good  rice  when  prices  are  so  high? 


HER  REQUEST 

"I  sorry,  madam.”  said  the  judge,  " adilressing 
the  convicted  suffragette,  “but  I must  commit  you  to 
jail  for  ten  days.  If  you  have  any  rcKjuests  to  make 
of  the  Court  before  sentence  is  executed  1 shall  be 
glad  to  hear  them.” 

“Oh  no.  .Indge,  thank  you.”  said  the  lady.  " 'I'here 
isn’t  anything,  except,  perhaps,  if  you  don’t  mind.  I’d 
like  to  have  my  maid  committed  to  the  same  jail,  and 
if  you  could  arrange  it  so  as  to  give  ns  connecting 
cells  with  a bath  it  would  be  charming  of  you.” 


COMPENSATION 

“ I HOPE  you  don't  object  to  my  children  jiractising 
their  music  lessons.”  said  the  fourth-floor  tenant  to 
his  neighbor  below  stairs. 

“ On  the  contrary.”  said  the  neighbor.  “ It  has 
given  me  a first-class  reason  for  demanding  a reduc- 
tion in  my  rent.” 


THE  EFFICIENCY  EXPERT 
“James.”  said  the  efficiency  expert,  annoyed  by  the 
cheerful  habit  which  his  chauffeur  had  of  whistling 
while  at  his  work,  “you  should  remember  that  the 
greatest  fortunes  nowadays  are  made,  from  the  by- 
products of  waste.  Hereafter  when  you  whistle, 
whistle  ill  the  tires  and  save  me  the  expense  of  a 
pump.” 


A DANIEL  COME  TO  JUDGMENT 
“ But,  your  Honor,”  protested  the  plaintiff’s  coun- 
sel, “you  cannot  di.scharge  this  woman.  All  the  evi- 


the  lady  had  thrown  the  brick  at  your  client  intend- 
ing it  to  hit  him,  it  never  would  have  done  so.  The 
prisoner  is  discharged.” 


deuce  goes  to  show  that  she  threw  that  brick  at  my 
client,  and  hit  him  on  the  head.” 

“ Which,  sir,”  replied  the  justice,  “ is  prima  facie 
evidence  that  the  whole  affair  was  an  accident.  If 


PAID  IN  ADVANCE 

“ Now,  lemme  see,”  said  the  rural  justice,  figuring 
on  the  back  of  an  old  envelope.  " Your  bill  will  come 
to  jest — forty-s<*ven  dollars,’’ 

“ Forty-seven  dollars?”  echoed  Wigglethorpt*.  “ Why. 
Judge,  the  fine  for  overspeeding  is  only  fifteen  <lol- 
lars.” 

“ Ya-as,  I know,”  said  the  justiw*.  “The  thutty- 
two  dollars  is  fer  contempt  o’  court.” 

“ But  I haven’t  expressed  any  contempt  for  this 
Court,’’  protested  Wigglethorpe. 

“ Not  yit  ye  hevn’t,”  grinned  the  justice,  “ Init  ye 
will,  my  friend,  ye  will  bt'fore  ye  git  a mile  out  o’ 
town.  I’ve  made  the  fine  putty  stiff  so’s  t’  give  ye 
plenty  o’  room  to  move  round  in.” 


“ I WAS  a fool  ever  to  marry  you,”  sobbed  Mrs. 
Winks. 

“ Now,  my  dear,”  said  Winks,  nobly,  “ 1 cannot  per- 
mit you  to  take  the  blame  for  that.  It  was  I who 
was  the  fool  for  ever  asking  you.  The  mistake  was 
not  yours,  but  mine.” 


“ I WONDER  WHICH  O’  DESE  TICKERS  IS  NEAREST  DE 
RIGHT  TIME.” 
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Fritzi  Scheff  in  the  revival  of  “ Mile.  Modiste,”  at  the  Globe 


Lila  Hughes  as  Philine,  in  “My  Little  Friend,”  at  the  New  Amsterdam 


PLAYS 


AND  PLAYERS 


From  Two  Musical  Comedy  Productions  of 
the  Early  Rummer  ^^Oj  in  New  York 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 


Cost  11%  Less 
This  Year 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  cost  us — and  you — about 
1 1 per  cent  less  than  last  year. 

And  you  may  be  sure  that  future  savings, 
as  they  appear,  will  also  be  given  to  you. 

For  our  policy  is,  and  always  will  be,  the 
smallest  possible  margin  of  profit. 


Good  Business 

W e deem  it  good  business  to  bring 
cost  of  production  as  low  as  it  can  be 
brought. 

To  this  end  we  employ  the  verj' 
latest  machinery.  And  we  cling  to 
small  capitalization. 

We  also  deem  it  good  business  to 
sell  Goodyear  tires  as  low  as  they  can 
bo  sold.  To  assure  you  of  this,  each 
year,  as  you  know,  we  advertise  our 
profits. 

In  times  past  this  profit  has  run 
about  8}4  per  cent. 


Thus  you  may  know  that  no  maker 
can  ever  supply  equal  tires  for  le.ss. 

In  Goodyears  you  get  the  very 
utmost  in  tires  for  the  least  the  best 
can  cost. 

There  will  always  be  tires  which 
cost  less,  but  never  a tire  which  costs 
less  per  mile. 

New  Savings 

Our  lessened  cost  is  partly  due  to 
lower  cost  of  rubber.  But  that  Ls 
somewhat  offset  by  higher  fabric, 
higher  cost  of  labor. 

The  net  saving  here,  in  oin*  opinion, 
warrants  five  per  cent  reduction. 
Some  makers  say  it  warrants  none. 

Our  larger  saving  has  come  about 
through  multiplied  output,  due  to 
Goodyear  popularity. 

To  meet  the  demand,  which  has 
doubled  over  and  over,  we  have  had 


to  build  new  factories,  equipped  in 
modern  w'ays. 

Now  we  have  by  far  the  largest  tire 
plant  in  the  world.  And  w'e  have  a 
capacity  pretty  close  to  8,000  motor 
tires  daily. 

To  this  fact  is  due  the  major  part 
of  this  11  per  cent  n^duction.  . 

No  Extra  Price 

Now  our  new-type  tir- i— No-Rim- 
Cut  tire.s — cost  no  more  than  old-type 
tires  of  any  standard  make. 

These  tires  which  can’t  rim-cut 
cost  as  little  as  other  tires  which  do. 

These  oversize  tires  cost  no  more 
than  clincher  tires  which  alw’ays  run 
much  smaller. 

So  all  you  save  in  rim-cutting,  all 
you  save  by  oversize,  are  clear  net 
savings  to  you.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, who  can  think  it  wise  to  take 
old-type,  hooke<l-base  tires? 

The  Demand 

Last  year’s  demand  for  Goodyear 
tires  exceeded  our  previous  12  years 
put  together.  Yet  the  demand  from 
users  this  year  has  increased  8.5  per 
cent.  And  our  contracts  from  car 
makers  this  year  call  for  890,680  tires. 

That  shows  clearly  how  men  who 
know  are  quitting  old-type  tires. 


Write  for  the  Goodyear  Tire  Book 
—1 4th-year  edition.  It  tells  all  known 
ways  to  economize  on  tires. 


AKRON.  OHld^ 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non.Skid  Treads 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  & RUBBER  CO.,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities 
More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 
We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessorier  aipd  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office.  Toronto,  Ont.— Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  THE  WEEK 

Mr.  Max  Eastman’s  “ Enjoyment  of  Poetry  ” 

BY  F.  M.  COLBY 


EASTMAN  sets  off  the  poetic 
gainst  the  practical  and  carries 
le  distinction  ingeniously  into 
'ery-day  affairs.  In  a ferryboat 
le  passengers  whose  minds  are 
ivake  may  be  divided  into  two 
asses : “ those  who  are  interested 
I crossing  the  river  and  those 
..ho  are  merely  interested  in  get- 
ting across.”  The  first  are  concerned  with  the 
realization  of  experience,  the  second  with  the  attain- 
ment of  ends.  The  first  are  the  poetic  people,  to  whom 
the  realization  of  things,  the  taste  of  life,  is  an  end 
itself,  while  tlie  others  are  the  practical,  wiio  l>end 
their  minds  to  ends  that  are  esteemed  by  society 
important  and  who  exclude  all  irrelevant  consid- 
erations. Says  the  practical  person: 

“ It  is  an  earnest  thing  to  lie  alive  in  this  world. 
Witli  competition,  with  war,  with  disease  and  poverty 
and  oppression,  misfortune  and  death  oncoming,  who 
but  fools  will  give  serious  attention  to  what  is  not 
significant  to  the  business?” 

To  which  the  other  will  reply: 

“Yes — but  what  is  the  use  of  being  alive  in  the 
world  if  life  is  so  oppressive  in  its  moral  cliaracter 
that  we  must  always  be  getting  somewhere  and  never 
simply  realizing  where  we  are?  What  were  the  value 
of  your  eternal  achieving  if  we  were  not  here  on  our 
holiday  to  appreciate,  among  other  things,  some  of 
the  things  you  have  achieved?” 

.At  least,  that  is  the  way  they  would  reason  to- 
gether if  each  were  true  to  type;  but,  of  course, 
actual  people  are  never  purely  poetic  or  purely  prac- 
tical, but  are  a blend  of  the  two  with  one  or  the  other 
element  predominating. 

Now  we  who  never  drank  of  Aganippe  Well,  nor 
ever  did  in  Vale  of  Tempe  sit,  have,  notwithstanding, 
discovered  this  distinction  for  ourselves,  and  we  may 
at  first  thought  resent  Mr.  Eastman’s  air  of  pro- 
prietorship, but  this  feeling  will  not  outlast  his  in- 
tro<luctory  chapters.  It  will  soon  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Eastman  is  dealing  with  the  matter  in  a fresh  spirit 
and  without  academic  guile.  That  of  itself  is  some- 
thing of  a feat.  He  says  that  literature  as  usually 
taught  for  three  years  to  post-graduates  is  not  worth 
three  weeks’  study.  Some  day,  he  thinks,  there  will 
be  a real  science  which  may  be  learned  "by  those  who 
are  going  to  read  literature  to  the  young.  This  sci- 
ence is  a psychology  which  will  concern  itself  not 
with  scholastic  rules  of  literary  structure,  but  with 
the  “ substantial  values  that  are  common  to  the  ma- 


terial of  all  literature.”  He  hopes  his  book  will 
prepare  the  way  for  this  change  in  education.  This 
sounds  formidable,  but  it  does  not  seriously  mean 
anything.  It  was  probably  thrown  out  merely  by 
way  of  justifying  himself  among  those  pious  peda- 
gogic souls  to  whom  there  is  no  relish  in  a book  save 
as  it  may  some  day  bear  on  a change  in  the  curri- 
culum. “ W’hat  purpose  does  it  markedly  reveal  ?” 
he  could  hear  them  asking.  He  had  once  been  of  their 
circle,  and  he  answered  after  their  kind.  But  for 
you  and  me  he  added  that  his  real  purpose  was 
merely  to  share  with  others  the  enjoyment  he  had 
found  in  reading  poetry.  In  this  he  has  succeeded. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  a free-going  sort  of  book, 
written  with  zest  and  communicating  it. 

Therein  lies  his  merit  and  not  in  the  answering 
of  questions.  Indeed,  the  merely  inquisitive  reader 
will  fare  rather  badly  on  the  whole.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  question  why  people  who  write  about 
poetry  in  our  own  times  are  almost  always  odious. 
Mr.  Eastman  implies  that  it  is  because  those  who 
choose  the  calling  of  teachers  are  scholars  w^ho  esteem 
knowledge  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  therefore  lay 
“ undue  emphasis  upon  what  is  nice  and  formal  about 
it,”  leaving  out  “ what  is  more  needful  to  the  art 
of  life.”  And  their  worst  offense  is  in  their  way  of 
treating  figures  of  speech. 

“ The  treatment  of  rhetorical  figures  of  speech  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  the  greatest  blunders  that  an  over- 
spectacled  scholarship  ever  obtruded  upon  the  world.” 

They  insist  that  a figure  of  speech  is  an  indirect 
way  of  naming  things. 

“Spring  showers  — an  umbrella  and  a raincoat 
walk  along  conversing.” 

They  call  this  metonymy — that  is,  an  “indirect” 
way  of  naming  things. 

“ They  have  slain  the  servant  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword.” 

They  call  this  synecdoche,  also  an  “indirect”  w’ay 
of  naming  things.  But  though,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  practical  purpose,  it  is  indirect  to  say  an 
umbrella  when  the  logical  subject  is  a man,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a poetic  intent  to  present  a 
man  to  the  eye  umbrella  foremost  is  a supremely 
direct  way  of  naming  things.  Yet  this  classifica- 
tion, which  is  of  interest  only  in  the  study  of  the 
meebanics  of  apeech.  “ is  still  force<l  upon  the  novice 
as  one  of  the  keys  to  the  enjoyment  of  poetry.  He 
must  learn  bow  lovely  it  is  to  lie  indirect,  and  when 
you  set  out  to  go  somewhere,  instead  of  going  there, 
to  ba<-k  up  and  turn  around  and  go  somewhere  else. 
This  is  so  difficult  for  a plain  man  to  learn  that  I 
think  that  we  may  set  it  down  ns  the  chief  academic 
ohstach'  to  the  enjoyment  of  imaginative  literatur»‘, 
‘ Figures  of  sjieecli  ’ — ‘ metonymy,’  ' synecdoche.’  and 
other  long-Uiiled  monsters — are  what  bar  entrance  of 
a simple  liiinuin  into  the  realm  of  poetry.” 

However  damnable  this  error  may  he,  it  does  not 
in  the  lea.st  account  for_the  dehilitatingL  effect  of 


man  or  any  one  else  may  lay  down  will  make  scholars 
forsake  the  “ nice  and*  formal  ” for  that  which  is 
“more  needful  to  the  art  of  life,”  even  assuming  that 
any  two  persons  could  agree  as  to  what  the  “ art  of 
life”  really  is.  The  8htu4e«peare  commentator  is  in- 
curable. There  is  no  rule  for  him  save  that  he  be 
born  again.  Nobody  knows  why  people  who  for  pur- 
poses of  publication  consume  great  quantities  of 
jioetry  seem  so  strangely  damaged  by  what  they 
feed  on.  Mr.  Eastman  leaves  the  mystery  as  he 
found  it. 

Mr.  Eastman  begins  very  properly  with  babies. 
They  are  poetic  because  they  have  not  yet  learned  the 
trick  of  formulating  a purpose  and  then  achieving 
it.  The  impulse  toward  realization  is  free.  In  our 
fallen,  practical  state  a derby  hat  is  only  a covering 
for  the  head,  but  to  children  it  is  “ hard,  smooth, 
hollow,  deep,  funny.”  They  find  positive  joy  in  the 
ipialities  of  the  derby  hat  for  their  own  sake,  just  as 
Homer  did  in  the  qualities  of  a shield  or  a bow,  or 
the  rich  color  of  an  open  wound,  and  would  stop  in 
the  thick  of  battle  to  describe  them.  Our  practical 
education  robs  children  of  this  quaintness.  There  is 
a superstition  that  the  first  thing  to  do  with  a child 
is  to  “ bring  it  up,”  and  children  accordingly  are 
brought  up  in  great  haste  “ by  persons  who  pur- 
chased their  own  maturity  at  a cost  of  all  native  and 
fresh  joy  in  anj'thing  available.”  VVe  ought  to  take 
pains  to  preserve  their  “poignant  realization.”  We 
ought  indeed,  but  just  how  we  are  to  do  it  is  a 
question  on  which  he  throws  no  light. 

The  division  between  the  poetic  and  practical  ap- 
pears in  the  naming  of  thin^.  The  practical  name 
of  a thing  indicates  a suitable  adjustment  to  it,  the 
poetic  intensifies  the  realization  of  it.  “ Winter 
squash  ” is  practical,  “ goldenrod  ” is  poetic.  Then 
follows  many  pages  of  illustrations.  Slang  is  founded 
on  poetic  intent.  A “ two-base  hit  ” is  merely  a 
practical  term,  but  to  “ lean  against  the  leather  ” 
and  “zip  it  to  the  fence”  are  poetic.  People  think 
poetry  is  always  symbolic  and  implies  “ gusti  of  har- 
monious members  upon  appropriate  occasions,  having 
especial  regard  to  cliffs,  maidens,  hair,  waves,  pine- 
tree,  the  sea,  the  moon.”  But  Mr.  Eastman,  goes  b€>- 
hind  such  accidental  associations.  Almost  any  viva- 
cious turn  of  phrase  is  by  his  hospitable  definition 
poetic.  Of  two  men  walking  by  the  sea,  one  says,  “ it 
sounds  like  eternity,”  and  the  other  says  it  sounds 
“like  shoveling  coal  down  a chate.”  Both  are  poetic 
because  both  try  to  realize  intensely.  But  a third 
man  appears,  a base  character,  who  calls  it  brine, 
with  tlirce  and  one-half  per  cent,  solution  of  natural 
salts.  He  is  no  poet.  Poetic  folk  name  water  “ wet,” 
“babbling.”  and  “wild.”  The  practical  and  scientific 
name  it  H^O.  He  advances  this  not  very  startling 
proposition  in  a valiant  and  dogmatic  manner,  as  if 
in  the  presence  of  many  foes  armed  to  the  teeth,  and 
when  five  illustrations  would  serve  his  turn  he  bom- 
bards us  with  fifty.  If  his  book  contained  only  this 
argumentative  matter  it  would  not  be  worth  the 
reading,  and  its  author  would  have  to  be  classed 
among  those  who,  in  the  phrase  of  Mr.  Howells, 
“ do  their  boldest  thinking  along  the  safest  lines.” 
But  now  and  again  occurs  a passage  like  the  following: 

“ There  is  a large  democracy  in  nature.  The  world 
itself  is  not  dogmatic.  It  both  lends  its  support  to 
a number  of  practical  assumptions  and  consents  to 
be  in  some  measure  what  any  poetic  mind  perceives. 
The  mind,  in  truth,  does  not  impose  itself  upon  a 
world  of  other  things,  but  is  itself  a part  of  things 
BO  far  as  they  engender  experience.  The  poetic  im- 
pulse is  a love  of  that  experience  for  its  own  sake. 
Poetic  creation  begins  in  us  when  we  marry,  with 
such  love,  the  images  of  memory  to  the  impressions 
of  sense,  and  w'hen  to  this  union  we  set  the  seal  of 
a vivid  and  communicable  name  we  are  poets  in  the 
full  and  divine  sense.  We  are  makers  of  a world. 
For  if  there  is  any  creation  in  all  history,  poetic 
names  are  creators.  And  the  man  who  lives  his  life 
in  apathy  or  in  expeditious-  indifference  to  them — 
the  world  will  never  attain  a full  being  in  that  man’s 
experience.” 

Poetry,  says  Mr.  Eastman,  is  the  flower  of  leisure, 
and.  leisure  being  in  cur  day  the  possession  of  the 
few,  poetry  has  grown  aristocratic.  It  has  also 
grown  feminine,  liecaiise  among  the  well-to-do  leisure 
is  the  traditional  possession  of  the  women  alone. 
Poetry  seems  not  to  belong  among  the  poor  save  for 
an  occasional  rebel  or  degenerate,  for  the  poor  have 
no  leisure.  So  all  who  are  solicitous  for  tlie  future 
of  poetry  will  “ do  well  to  favor  ,in  their  day  every 
assault  of  lalwr  upon  the  monopoly  of  leisure  by  the 
few.”  Tlie  idle  hours  must  be  redistributed.  But 
even  that  will  not  suffice,  for  there  is  danger  that  as 
soon  as  men  gain  leisure  they  will  beexime  respectable. 
Bespectability  is  the  blight  of  poetry.  The  rich  in- 
sulate themselves  from  “ real  contact  with  the  matter 
of  life”  and  “touch  nothing  to  the  quick.”  Wrapped 
“ in  fabrics  and  fine  manners,”  they  are  more  shut 
off  from  the  poetry  of  experience  than  those  who 
stniggle  to  live.  There  is  always  a noble  disreputa- 
bility  about  poct.s.  he  thinks.  He  likes  their  long 
hair  and  flowing  ties  as  symbols  of  revolt  against 
res]Jt>ctability.  Yet  by  a redistribution  of  wealth  he 
would  so  change  society  that  there  would  be  no  re- 
spectability to  revolt  against.  And  note  that  he 
ba.s  just  now  be<m  .saying  that  if  the  poor  gain 
leisure  they  will  lu*  in  danger  of  that  same  “ baleful 
constraint  ’” — that  is  to  say.  of  respectability.  Never- 
tbebss.  be  believes  that  if  wealth  and  leisure  were 
nn.re  widely  distributed  there  would  l>e  more  of 
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“ naturalness  without  respectability,”  which  at  pres- 
ent is  a verj'  rare  jewel. 

Now,  instead  of  fumbling  about  in  this  manner 
for  a general  rule,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
admitted  frankly  that  for  the  production  of  true 
poets  no  general  rule  is  discernible.  The  leisure  class 
is  no  smaller  to-day  than  in  the  age  of  Pericles, 
Augustus,  or  Elizalieth.  Poetry  is  no  more  aristo 
cratic  now  than  it  was  at  its  greatest  periods.  The 
fear  of  respectability  is  not  the  beginning  of  poetry. 
It  is  often  merely  the  beginning  of  very  bad  verse. 
Good  poets  have  b^  respectable,  disreputable, 
starvelings,  gluttbns,  saints,  rascals,  blacksmiths, 
kings,  time-servers,  and  rebels.  To  any  one  who 
says  they  have  been  one  thing  we  can  always  im- 
mediately prove  that  they  have  been  twenty  other 
things.  Indeed,  in  place  of  each  of  Mr.  Eastman’s 
propositions  at  this  point  we  may  assert  with  equal 
truth  the  opposite.  And  as  to  any  such  petty  usage 
as  long  hair  and  flowing  neckties,  it  is  no  more 
symbolical  of  revolt  than  of  observance — one  set  of 
rules  Wing  replaced  by  another  beginning  perhaps 
with  the  opposite  but  equally  strict  commandment. 
Thou  shalt  not  wear  a top-hat.  People  never  seem 
so  much  alike  as  when  under  the  special  stress  of 
seeming  different.  Forty  magazine  verse-makers  toil- 
ing -severally  at  revolt  will,  achieve  the  most  wonder- 
ful unanimity.  Strain  after  the  unusual  of  poetry 
ends  generally  in  the  dead  level  of  minor  verse. 
Many  a worthy  soul  who  might  perhaps  in  time 
achieve  a simple  ditty  is  carried  away  by  the  vain 
hope  of  creating  a verbal  earthquake,  and,  though 
plainly  marked  by  nature  for  a quiet  life,  he  is  soon 
out  in  the  magazines,  epumantibus  viuceribus  — a 
jumble  of  strong  words  and  no  meaning.  “ Hands 
cnglaived  in  flaming  steel  ” will  “ clutch  the  demons  ” 
in  a magazine  in  spite  of  the  well-known  difficulty 
of  clutching  anvthing  with  a hand  that  is  already 
clutching  a glaive,  and  merely  because  “ cnglaived  ” 
seemed  picturesque.  Mr.  Eastman’s  formula  will  cer- 
tainly do  no  good,  and  it  may  add  to  the  present 
mischief. 

But  elsewhere  he  shows  that  he  is  aware  of  the 
present  danger.  He  points  to  the  fact  that  the  early 
poets  were  more  leisurely  in  their  comparisons,  set- 
tling down  comfortably  into  long  similes  and  meta- 
phors, and  enjoying  these  divagations  for  their  own 
sake.  They  forget  the  thing  compared  as  they  run 
on  with  the  comparison,  and  they  often  repeat  the 
comparison  like  a refrain.  Theocritus,  for  example, 
in  a lyric  which  he  himself  called  “ passionate.”  wan- 
ders off  into  all  sorts  of  pleasant  by-paths  of  com- 
parisons where  modem  verse  would  be  pounding  away 
with  passionate  adjectives  on  the  subject  itself. 

‘‘  We  take  delight  in  this  free-hearted  poetry,  as  we 
might  in  the  rippling  of  a stream  where  it  spreads 
out  among  the  little  stones.  We  take  delight,  think- 
ing of  it  as  something  unusual  and  refreshing.  But 
for  ourselves,  in  our  own  world,  we  have  all  too  little 
of  it.  We  feel  that  the  poetic  attitude  is  not  quite 
allowable  in  maturity,  except  when  demanded  by  a 
deepening  of  the  passions.  And  this  is  very  unfor- 
tunate, because  it  makes  people  who  have  not  deep 
passions  and  yet  are  poets  feel  compelled  to  simulate 
the  langriage  of  exaltation  and  construct  studious 
verses  out  of  strange,  intense-sounding  words  when 
they  might  sit  down  and  write  a little  natural  poetry 
with  no  great  exhaustion  if  we  would  only  expect  it 
of  them,” 

Mr.  Eastman  gives  to  those  who  would  really  enjoy 
poetry  the  rather  perilous  advice  to  try  and  write  it 
themselves.  Then,  he  says,  they  will  feel  akin  to  the 
great  poets.  And  he  concludes  with  some  practical 
hints  as  to  how  they  should  set  about  it,  explaining 
in  a few  words  the  essentials  of  rhythm.  He  warns 
amateurs  against  too  perfect  rhvthm,  which  he  likens 
to  “ shouting  to  the  tom-tom.’’^  When  the  time  is 
too  monotonously  drummed  out  it  will  appear  ludi- 
crous to  the  audience.  People  will  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  “ played  upon  by  too  obvious  a device.” 
They  want  the  singer  to  skip  a l>eat  now  ami  then. 
Tliese  and  his  other  lessons  in  first  aid  to  amateurs 
do  not  seem  especially  eflective  even  on  the  very 
doubtful  assumption  that  the  promotion  of  verse- 
making  is  desirable. 

“ Remenilier  that  you  are  engendering  and  sus- 
taining in  the  mind  a flow  of  wave*,  and  you  will 
need  no  laws  of  prosody.  Remember  also  that  the 
words,  and  groups  of  words,  you  work  with  are  not 
common  names  grown  old  in  the  conveyance  of  a 
meaning:  they  are  surprising  names,  new-made  by 
you,  to  choose  fresh  qualities  and  details  in  the 
things  you  s[>eak  of.  and  to  join  them  in  the  mind 
with  other  things  they  never  knew  before,  thus  send- 
ing them  alive  and  vivid  into  that  stream  of  height- 
ened eon.se iousnesH  the  waves  induced.  You  will  need 
no  laws  of  rhetoric.  You  will  have  the  art  of  writing 
poetry  and  the  8ure.st  path  to  its  enjoyment.” 

To* one  class  of  minds  this  will  have  no  meaning, 
and  to  anotlier  class  of  minds  it  will  have  no  value. 
Indeed,  all  Mr.  Eastman’s  little  formulas,  simplifica- 
tions. and  analyses  will  of  themselves  help  no  one 
either  to  vTite  poetry  or  to  enjoy  it.  As  a book  of 
advice  it  is  merely  a*  aeries  of  superfluous  sign-posts 
stuck  up  in  a region  w'here  it  is  neet'ssary  that  every 
one  shall  find  his  way  for  himself.  It  is  for  good 
company,  not  for  guidance,  that  Mr.  Eastman  should 
be  sought.  He  has  not  made  much  headway  in  the 
teaching  of  taste  or  in  the  definition  of  the  inde- 
finable. but  he  has  succeeded  in  communicating  to 
others  some  of  the  p^juHwrh  found. 

PENN  STATE 


Spokane  as  a T^'®tributing 
Center 

By  R.  B.  Paterson 

Jonx  Jacob  Astob  planttnl  the  first 
pomnuTfial  banner  in  the  Spokane  coun- 
try over  a hundred  years  apo.  The  little 
tni Jin"-- post  was  called  S|H)kane  House 
and  was  a branch  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Com- 
/win_v.  whose  headquarters  were  in  Astoria, 
Oi-epon.  Subsequently  Sjiokane  House 
passed,  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
u-Jiich  maintained  for  many  years  a 
trallic  of  exchange  with  Indians  and  the 
few  straggling  French-Canadian  hunters 
and  trap{>ers.  Even  in  those  almost  for- 
gotten day's  the  broad,  open,  and  sunlit 
valley  of  the  Spokane  was  the  rendezvous 
of  Indians  and  trappers,  wlio  roamed  the 
vast  stretelics  of  mountain  and  plain  ly- 
ing between  the  Rockies  and  the  Cascades. 
'I'll is  great  domain  rested  in  the  possession 
of  the  Indians  and  a few  adventurous 
pioneers  until  the  building  of  the  first 
railroad  in  1882,  when  real  settlement 
and  development  began.  No  one  has  since 
needed  to  inquire.  "Why  is  Spokane?” 

The  transcontinentar  railroads  find 
their  way  to  Spokane’s  gates.  Five  of 
them  maintain  terminals  there,  and  al- 
most a score  of  local  and  branch  lines, 
both  steam  and  electric,  radiate  from 
Spokane,  serving  each  cluster  of  popula- 
tion throughout  what  is  known  locally 
as  the  “ Inland  Empire.”  a territory 
roughly  descrilied  as  lying  between  the 
main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 


A Spokane  Jobbing  House 


the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  embracing  a 
large  portion  of  the  states  of  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  a 
territory  ecpial  in  extent  to  all  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  and  New  Jersey  com- 
bined, and  so  richly  endowed  with  natural 
resources  that  it  has  been  aptly  described 
as  the  “■  zone  of  plenty.”  The  mineral, 
lumber,  grain,  and  fruit  protluction  of  this 
/one  totaled  208  million  dollars  for  1012. 

The  jobbing  trade  of  Spokane  has  kept 
pace  with  the  rapid,  almost  magical  de- 
velopment of  the  territory  described.  At 
present  ninety-eight  jobbing  houses  and 
distributing  concerns,  representing  every 
line  known  to  modern  commerce,  serve  the 
inland  empire,  and  a conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  annual  trade  is  fifty  millions 
of  dollars.  Spokane  being  among  the 
newest  of  this  country’s  distributing 
centers,  its  business  is  conducted  along 
most  modern  and  progressive  lines.  The 
jobbers  and  manufacturers  are  fully 
organized,  insuring  both  protection  and 
liberal  crwlit  service  to  the  merchants  of 
their  territory.  Banking  facilities  are 
ample  to  finance  operation  on  a proper 
scale  and  all  principb>  lines  of  mer- 
chandise are  represented  by  houses  of 
wide  experience  and  high  standing. 

Spokane  ranks  among  the  largest  dis- 
tributing points  of  the  country  in  some 
lines,  notably  mining  and  lumbering  ma- 
chinery and  agricultural  implements. 
Who  can  picture  or  foretell  the  future 
for  Spokane  as  a distrihuting  center? 
Under  all  natural  laws,  she  will  remain 
i>upreme  in  a veritable  empire,  excessively' 
rich  in  natural  resources,  at  present  con- 
taining only  a few  millions  of  |io|>ulation, 
but  with  a glorious  climate,  vast  forests, 
boundless  fields,  and  great  mineral  de- 
posits. 


Confectionery 

Curiously  enough,  the  making  of  con- 
fectionery originat«*d  in  a way  Avith  the 
a|>othccnries  about  five  hundred  y’cars 
ago.  It  was  then  that  sugar  was  first 
imported  into  England;  and  it  was  then 
that  “ confections  ” first  liecame  known. 
Kor  a time  they’  appeared  only  in  medical 
form,  the  apothecaries  using  the  newly 
imported  sugar  as  a mmns  of  mitigating 
the  bitt<*rness  of  their  doses.  In  other 
Words,  they  mixed  their  drugs  with  it: 
and  therein  lay  the  origin  of  many  of  the 
syrujis  and  medicated  candies,  the  an- 
cestors of  our  cough-drops  and  lozenges. 
The  cost  of  sugar  was  far  too  high  and 
most  people  were  far  too  poor  to  permit 
of  its  Ijtdng  eaten  for  its  own  sake,  alone 
and  as  a mere  luxury. 

It  was  not  only'  a couple  oU,<»^jturies 
ago  that  thm;e.  Vgan  to  appjn''  a 
phase  of  the  Art.  »mf«p®oi|k  ^ 

began  to  l)e  made  more  or  less  apJnT  mJm 
any  medicinal  purpose  and  because  people 
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liked  them;  and  eventually  the  confec- 
tioner’s busine.ss  l>ecame  quitt;  separate 
and  distinct  from  that  of  the  apothecary. 

Although  the  confectioner’s  trade  may 
be  said  to  be  about  two  hundre<l  years 
old,  it  was  only  Avithin  recent  times  that 
it  became  a real  and  extensiA’e  industry. 
At  first  sugar  AA’as  heavily  taxed,  and  the 
confectioner's  trade  AA’as  pursued  ujion 
very  elementiiry  principltAS.  For  a long 
time  everything  AV’as  done  by  hand.  Im- 
plements AA’cre  of  tlie  A’eiy  simplest — 
candy-kettles  heated  on  small  brick  fur- 
naces, pestles  and  mortars,  rolling-pins 
and  scissors,  etc.  The  output  Avas  very' 
small  and,  comparatively  speaking,  sAveet- 
meats  of  all  sorts  Avere  expensiA’e  and  fre- 
quently unattractive. 

All  this  has  lieen  changed,  and  noAA’a- 
days  the  most  improved  machinery'  and 
implements  combine  to  produce  the*  most 
delicate  and  attractive  SAveets.  Muscles 
iiaA’e  been  superseded  by  engines,  pestles 
and  mortars  and  rolling-pins  and  scissors 
liaA’e  given  place  to  revolving  pans  and 
steam  pans,  and  mechanism  for  beating 
and  kneading  and  mixing,  for  cutting  and 
slicing  and  grinding,  for  rolling  and 
grating  and  stamping,  for  crushing  ice 
and  freezing  cream,  and  other  processes. 

While  many  of  the  best  and  most  ex- 
pensiA’e candies  are  still  A'ery  largely  made 
by  hand  processes,  by  far  the  greater 
mass  of  sAveetmeats  is  iioav  produced  by 
machinery'. 

Although  sugar  is  the  predominant  ele- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  sweets,  the 
secondary  commodities,  such  as  gum, 
gelatine,  almonds,  cocoanuts,  Avalnuts, 
pistachio  nuts,  and  other  articles  too 
numerous  to  mention,  play  no  mean  part 
in  their  production.  Gum,  the  product  of 
the  acacia  tree,  which  exudes  it  in  tear- 
like drops,  when  melted  and  mixed  with 
sugar  becomes  in  the  hands  of  the  candy- 
makers  jujubes  and  pastilles.  Cocoanuts 
are  used  in  immense  quantities.  Almonds, 
the  flavoring  dear  Ix)  the  French  and 
Americans,  ground  and  mixed  Avith  sug;ar, 
form  the  well-knoAvn  marzipan.  In  the 
Balkans  and  on  the  Riviera  busy  hands 
gather  the  flowers  that  scent  the  f.avorite 
bouquet  lozenges  and  drops  of  the  Euro- 
pean. The  groves  of  Italy  and  Spain, 
Florida  and  California,  provide  the 
lemons  and  oranges  that  enter  so  large- 
ly into  the  trade.  Thousands  of  persons 
in  France  are  needed  to  harvest  the  wal- 
nuts that  form  so  popular  a part  of 
confectionery. 


The  Chinese  as  Engineers 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  signs  of 
the  aAvakening  of  China  is  afforded  by 
the  spread  of  European  engineering 
methofls  in  that  country.  The  railroad 
betiveen  Peking  and  Kaigan,  opened  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  Avas  constructed  ex- 
clusiA’ely  by  Chinese  labor  under  the  sole 
direction  of  native  engineers. 

The  Chinese  do  not  hesitate  to  con- 
struct cuttings  and  tunnels  in  the  motlern 
fashion.  One  of  their  tunnels  passes  un- 
der the  famous  Great  Wall,  the  demoli- 
tion of  which  Avas  begun  a short  time  ago. 

It  has  been  observer  that,  while  the 
Chinese  students  of  engineering  resort 
to  America  and  Europe  for  instruction, 
as  soon  as  they  return  to  China  they 
emancipate  themselves  from  foreign  tute- 
lage and  attack  their  problems  for  them- 
selves. They  shoAv  wonderful  capacity  in 
comprehending  the  practieal  sciences  of 
the  Occident  and  are  especially  notable 
for  their  mathematical  ability. 


No  Loafers  in  Switzerland 

It  is  rather  difficult  in  SAvitzerland  to 
try  to  liA’e  Avithout  AAorking.  In  tliat 
commonAA’ealth  the  people  proceed  upon 
the  theory  that  a man  Avho  is  unemployed 
is,  if  left  to  himself,  liable  to  become 
a Avast<'  by  l)eing  a charge  and  a tax  upon 
the  community.  The  SAviss.  tlierefore, 
consider  the  problem  as  an  economic  ques- 
tion to  he  solved  by  the  state. 

The  purpose  is  to  assist  the  unfortunate 
unemployed  to  secure  Avork  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  his  family,  but  in  the  inb'r- 
ests  of  the  commoiiAAealth.  There  is  no 
toleration  of  the  loafer.  Begging  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  laAv  and  A’agrancy  is  classi- 
field  almost  as  a crime. 

Should  an  unemployeil  person  not  make 
serious  effort  to  obtain  Avork,  the  authori- 
ties proi'eed  to  find  it  for  him,  and  Avhen 
they  do  he  is  compelled  to  perform  it.  If 
he  refuses  to  Avork  he  is  placed  in  the 
Avorkhousf.  Avhere  strict  discipline  is 
maintained  and  every  inmate  required  to 
Avork  to  his  full  capacity,  receiving  there- 
for his  board  and  lodging  and  from  five 
to  ten  cents  a day  in  Avages. 

There  are  in  Switzerland  institutions 
Avhere  temporary  employment  may  be  had 
by  peiMona  out  of  Avork  through  no  fault 
o^^Ji’-^Avn,  'Fhey  receiAe  comfortable 
«<fcJi|il^tions  and  some  money  compen- 
s^JlBi^nmnl  they  can  find  more  remunera- 
tlW^vages. 


The  Voice  of  Reconstruction 


When  a flood  sweeps 
over  a vast  area,  desolating 
the  cities  and  towns  which 
lie  in  its  course,  the  appeal 
for  assistance  gets  a unani- 
mous response'  from  the 
whole  country. 

With  all  commercial  and 
social  order  wiped  out,  an 
afflicted  community  is  un- 
able to  do  for  itself.  It 
must  draw  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation  of 
which  it  is  a part 

In  such  an  emergency, 
the  telephone  gives  its 
greatest  service  when  it 


carries  the  voice  of  distress 
to  the  outside  world,  and  the 
voice  of  the  outside  world 
back  to  those  suffering. 

At  the  most  critical  time, 
the  nearest  telephone  con- 
nected and  working  in  the 
Bell  System  affords  instant 
communication  with  dis- 
tant places. 

And  always  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem, with  its  extensive  re- 
sources and  reserve  means, 
is  able  to  restore  its  service 
promptly,  and  in  facilitating 
the  work  of  rebuilding,  per- 
forms one  of  its  highest 
civic  functions. 


American  Telephone  and  Teleoraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 
Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 


TO  MANUFACTURERS— 

FREE  SITES 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  canal  means  new  industrial 
conditions  in  the  Pacific  Coast  states — as  great  a growth  and 
as  rapid  a change  as  this  country  has  ever  seen. 

Spokane  is  the  business  center  of  the  biggest  exclusive  territory 
in  all  the  West— a territory  of  all  natural  resources  just  beginning 
to  grow  as  measured  by  the  development  of  the  East  or  the 
Middle  West. 

Spokane  offers  many  inducements  to  manufacturers;  free 
factory  sites  adjacent  to  railroads,  cheap  electric  power,  cheap  raw 
material,  extensive  markets  free  from  local  competition,  seven 
transcontinental  railroads,  many  branch  and  interurban  lines, 
excellent  banking  facilities  and  plenty  of  labor. 

Our  Industrial  department  has  facts  and  figures  for  small  and 
large  industries.  Let  us  help  you  investigate  the  Spokane  oppor- 
tunity. 

SPOKANE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
SPOKANE 


THE  APPEARANCE  OF  THIS  PUBLICATION 

SHOWS  THE  GOOD  RESULTS  OBTAINED  FROM 

PRINTING  INK  j.  m.  HUBER 

150  WORTH  STREET  - NEW  YORK 
boston  Philadelphia  Baltimore  St.  Louis  Cincinnati  Chicago 


ABBOTIS  ms 


Madees  the  best  coiktall.  A pleasing  aromaUc  with 
all  Wine,  Spirit  ami  Soda  beverages.  Appetizing, 
healthful,  to  use  with  Grape  l-rult.  Oranges.  Wine  JcUy. 

or  ■Drujpsta.  Sample  by  mnU, 

^ W.  jfe^iFOTT*  A CO.,  BBltlmoret  Md. 
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FINANCE  ® 

BY  FRANKLIN  ESCHER 


The  Overrated  “Tariff  Influence” 


HE  past  couple  of  mouths  have  seen 
one  of  those  sudden  and  all  but  in- 
explicable chaiif'es  in  “sentiment” 
characteristic  of  the  American  busi- 
ness temperament.  For  fully  four 
months  after  the  cominj'  into  power 
of  tlie  Democratic  party  had  made 
certain  a radical  reduction  of  the 
tariff,  husiness  went  ahead  as  thougli 
the  impending  readjustment  were  anything  but  an  in- 
lluenee  to  be  feared,  'riien  su<ldenly  the  country  seemed 
to  wake  up  to  tlie  i)os8ibilities  of  tariff  revision  as  a 
liusincss  disturl)er,  and  within  a very  few  weeks  what 
had  l>een  known  all  along,  but  disregarded,  came  to  la* 
very  generally  consideiecl  an  inlluenee  of  dominating 
im]>ortance.  As  late  as  the  middle  of  March,  while 
busine,ss  was  still  on  the  up-turn,  nobody  thought  any- 
thing  much  about  tlie  tariff.  Now  that  the  crest  has 
l)e<*n  passed  and  business  is  going  off.  there  is  so  much 
talk  alumt  the  tariff  and  its  effects  that  one  might 
think  that  were  the  only  consideration  of  any  impor- 
tance. 

That  rearrangement  of  the  long-established  tariff 
schedules  will  necessitate  a certain  amount  of  read- 
justment in  business  is  certain,  but  just  why  such 
process  of  readjustment  should  result  in  the  disturb- 
ance to  Imsiness  and  the  markets  so  generally  feared 
it  is  hard  to  see.  Were  the  whole  tariff  system  .sud- 
denly to  Ih*  abandoned;  the  business  of  the  country,  it 
is  sure,  would  Ik*  faced  with  disaster.  But  nothing 
of  the  sort  is  in  contemplation.  In  a good  many  direc- 
tions where  an  unrt*asonably  high  tariff  exists  the  sub- 
stantial cuts  which  are  going  to  be  made  are  iKmnd  to 
hurt,  but  any  idea  that  there  is  .suddenly  to  be  aban- 
doned the  protective  system  under  which  our  industrie-s 
have  grown  may  at  once  be  dismissed.  Between  wliat 
the  administration  considers  a fair  and  safe  revision 
of  existing  tariff  schedules  and  what  a good  many 
business  men  think  ought  to  be  done  there  is.  without 
doubt,  a considerable  difference,  (juitc*  plain,  however, 
has  it  already  become  that  whatever  changes  are  made 
will  Ik*  made  with  due  regard  for  their  effect  on 
husiness. 

1893  and  1913 

For  the  present  feeling  as  to  tariff  revision  and  its 
probable  con8e<]uences  the  severe  disturhances  which 
followed  the  last  substantial  reduction  in  the  tariff 
is  very  largely  responsible.  Back  in  the  early  nineties 
they  imt  the  tariff  down,  it  is  l)eing  pointed  out.  and 


for  five  years  following  we  had  the  hardest  times  the 
country  has  ever  .seen.  Make  the  changes  pro|)os{*d, 
you  hear  it  argued,  and  the  c'ffect  on  business  will  Ik* 
just  what  it  was  then. 

Were  it  a fact  that  the  severe  business  depression 
which  lasted  from  to  181)S  resulted  from  the 

Wilson  tariff,  there  might  be  cause  for  unesisine.ss  as 
to  what  may  happen  when  the  schedules  are  put  down 
this  time.  But,  unfortunately  for  tin*  argument  of 
those  who  want  to  stir  up  sentiment  against  present 
revision  of  the  tarifl'  by  ^minting  out  the  ill  effects  of 
revision  in  the  past,  there  are  no  ill  effects  to  point  out. 
Following  the  tariff  reduction  of  1S!).‘1.  it  is  true,  there 
came  several  years  of  business  depn*Hsion,  But  Is'cause 
a ]>eriod  of  hard  times  followed  the  enactment  of  the 
Wilson  tariff,  by  no  means  is  it  said  that  the  hard 
times  were  causetl  by  the  VN’ilson  tariff.  On  the  con- 
trary, by  pretty  much  every  one  who  lived  through 
those  times,  it  is  agreed  that  the  depression  was  causi‘<l 
not  by  the  tariff  at  all.  but  by  vicious  currency  legis- 
lation, over-extension  of  the  credit  jiosition.  and  the 
bursting  of  tlx*  land  Ikkuii  in  the  West.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  how  the  ]>ending  tariff  revision  is 
going  to  react  on  business  the  trouble  following  the 
tariff  revision  of  the  early  nineties  is  lH*ing  continually 
brought  up.  but  oil  no  one.  familiar  with  the  facts  can 
it  have  much  effect. 

Discounted 

So  far  as  the  influence  of  tariff  revision  on  the. 
security  markets  is  concerned,  there  is  no  rpiestion  that 
it  has  been  largely  discounted.  It  is  not  true,  as  has 
lK*en  widely  stated,  that  “every  schedule  in  the  exist- 
ing tariff  has  been  capitalized.”  but  it  is  true  that 
a number  of  big  corporations  which  have  thriven  be- 
hind the  protection  of  the  tariff  wall  have  outstanding 
a large  amount  of  securities  which,  under  a reduced 
tariff,  will  be  less  valuable  tlian  they  have  Is'en  in  the 
past.  Speak  of  the  need  of  “ tariff  revision.”  and  what 
concrete  examples  j)r(*sent  themselves  first  to  mind? 
Wool,  naturally,  and  then  sugar.  Very  fully  have  the 
securities  of  the  coiniianies  dealing  in  these  prinlucts 
already  discounted  the  coming  revi.sion.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample. American  Woolen  preferred,  a stock  which  pays 
7 per  cent,  dividends  and  has  an  unbroken  dividend 
record  since  the  organization  of  the  comjiany.  Its 
price  at  the  time  of  writing  is  77';^.  Last  year  it 
sold  at  n4  and  the  year  before  that  at  96.  while  in 
1909  it  was  as  high  as  107%.  Take  American  Bt*et 
Sugar,  another  stock  wl’ose  earning  power  will  be.  veiw 
dir(*ctly  affected  by  tariff  reduction.  Oidy  last  year 
Beet  Sugar  .sold  at  77.  Its  present  price  is  29%. 

The  foregoing  are  merely  a couple  of  random  ex- 
amples of  what  has  been  going  on  all  along  tlie  line. 


Other  influmccs.  of  course,  have  l>een  at  work  to  de- 
press the  price  of  securities,  but  whatever  the  cause  of 
the  decline,  the  fact  remains  that  by  most  of  the 
securities  whose  earning  jiower  is  going  to  lx*  seriously 
affected  by  reason  of  tariff  revision  this  influence  has 
been  pretty  well  discounted.  It  can  be  said  with  per- 
fi*ct  consistency  that  the  earning  power  of  a goo<l  many 
industrial  stocks  is  going  to  be  permanently  lesscncil 
by  tariff  read ju.stment,  and  yet  that  at  the  price  at 
which  they  are  selling  they  are  attractive  from  an 
investment  standpoint. 

Securities  That  Will  Benefit 

There  are,  moreover,  a goixl  many  sccuritiefl  whose 
earning  power  will  la*  largely  incnKi.S(*d  by  the  read- 
justment of  the  tariff  schedules  on  a more  reasonahle 
basis.  Take,  for  examjile.  the  railroads.  Their  jiroduct 
is  service — what  they  are  interestc'd  in  is  the  freest 
jiossible  movement  of  goods.  Now.  is  there  any  ques- 
tion of  the  fact  that  a high  tariff  tends  toward  high 
prices  and  that  high  prices  tend  to  obstruct  the  free 
(low  of  merchandi.se?  Lower  the.  tariff,  and  while  for 
a short  time  the  inevitahle  hesitation  in  certain  manu- 
facturing industries  may  result  in  the  movement  of  a 
smaller  volume  of  freight,  within  a very  little  while 
freight  will  Ik*  moving  more  freely  and  the  railroads 
will  he  making  more  money  than  ever  liefore. 

And  that  is  only  one  side  of  it.  Along  with  the 
increa.se  in  railway  gross  revenues  bound  to  follow 
the  unham])er‘*d  movement  of  freight,  there  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  come  a reduction  in  operating 
costs.  IIow  mucii.  if  any.  wages  will  lx»  reduced  re- 
mains to  lie  seen,  but  certainly  the  lower  cost  of  ma- 
ti*rials  will  enable  the  railroads  to  operate  on  a more 
economical  Iwisis  than  at  present.  W hich.  after  all.  is 
the  important  thing — more  important  even  than  the 
expected  increase  in  gross  earnings.  Margin  of  profit 
is  what  pa  vs  dividends. 

To  Ixith  business  and  the  security  markets  tariff 
revision  is  more  or  less  of  a disturbing  inlluenee  and 
is  likely  for  some  little  time  so  to  remain.  That  is 
quite  true.  But  no  less  is  it  true  that  it  is  an  influence 
which  is  greatly  overrated.  Fending  the  enactment 
of  the  new  tariff,  importers  in  many  lines  are  going 
slow  and  manufacturers  are  taking  every  precaution 
against  getting  overstocked.  All  tliat.  however,  while 
it  d(x*8n’t  do  business  any  good,  is  not  doing  it  any 
harm  which  cannot  be  quickly  rejmired  when  once 
the  new  eonditions  under  which  business  is  to  be  done 
are  definitely  known. 


NORTH  BUTTE  MINING  COMPANY 


ITH  a total  production  of  227,000,000 
pounds  of  copper  since  the  time  of  its 
organization  on  April  1,  190.5,  to 

January  1,  1913,  the  North  Butte  Min- 
ing Company  occupies  the  second 
place  in  the  Butte  District  and  is  also 
the  fourth  heaviest  producer  of  silver 
in  North  .\merica,  in  the  period  of  its 
existence  having  produced  8,400,000 
ounces  of  the  white  metal.  Since  organization  it  has  dis- 
bursed from  its  earnings  the  .sum  of  $11,452,000  and  at 
the  present  time  is  paying  at  the  rate  of  $2.C)0  per  .share 
annually. 

The  North  Butte  Mining  Company  was  incorporated 
under  the  law's  of  Minnesota  on  April  1,  1905,  by  Charles 
.\.  Duncan,  L.  W.  Powell,  and  Joseph  B.  Cotton,  of 
Duluth,  Minn.  It  is  capitalized  for  600,000  shares,  of  a 
par  value  of  $15.00.  Of  this  amount  410,(X)0  shares  have 
oeen  issued. 

The  original  property  was  the  Speculator  mine,  which 
was  purcha.sed  from  John  A.  Creighton,  of  Omaha,  and  the 
Largey  Estate,  of  Butte.  The  original  owners  extracted 
$4,000,000  w'orth  of  ore  from  above  the  1,600-foot  level. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are:  Thomas  F.  Cole, 
president;  Charles  A.  Duncan,  vice-president  and  treas- 
urer; and  Frederic  R.  Kennedy,  secretary,  all  of  Duluth, 
Minn.  John  D.  Pope,  Butte,  Mont.,  general  manager. 

The  company  now  owns  an  area  of  more  than  two 
hundred  acres,  comprising  twenty-seven  patented  claims 
in  one  contiguous  group.  It  includes  what  has  been 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  richest  mineral  areas  in  the  Butte 
district.  Ik*.ss  than  half  of  the  ground  has  been  developed. 

Mining  operations  are  being  conducted  from  the 
Speculator  shaft,  which  by  the  original  owners  w'as  sunk 


to  a depth  of  1,600  feet,  and  by  them  the  Speculator  vein 
was  worked  out  to  that  depth  and  some  development  done 
on  the  Edith  May  and  Jessie  veins.  Since  that  time  the 
Speculator  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  a depth  of  2,900  feet, 
and  croascuts  and  drifts  have  been  extended,  developing 
rich  ore  deposits  on  various  levels. 

It  remained  for  the  present  owners  to  complete  the  de- 
velopment of  Edith  May  and  Je.s.sie  veins,  w'hich  several 
years  ago  were  proved  to  contain  the  richest  ore  deposits 
m the  district,  and  which  made  possible  the  payment  of 
dividends  in  1906  in  the  aggregate  of  $7.25  a share. 

The  principal  product  from  the  mine  during  the  latter 
part  of  1905,  1906,  and  1907  was  from  the  Edith  May 
and  Jessie  veins.  Since  that  time  these  veins  have  been 
explored  on  lower  levels,  and  recent  developments  warrant 
the  as.sertion  that  they  will  prove  rich.  The  north  cross- 
cuts have  been  extended  on  levels  below*  the  1,600,  and 
have  intersected  the  Gem,  Croesus,  Snowball,  and  .Adiron- 
dack veins,  w'hich  are  now  developing  excellent  values. 
On  the  extreme  low'er  levels  the  Edith  May  and  Jessie 
veins  are  again  being  developed,  and  give  promise  of  re- 
peating their  values  on  the  levels  above.  The  Cra'sus 
and  Snowball  veins  have  proved  rich  in  silver  and  are 
giving  a heavy  tonnage  of  highly  profitable  ore. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  North  Butte  Company  it 
became  apparent  that  it  would  be  only  a question  of  time 
when  expanding  operations  would  make  a second  shaft  a 
neces.sity.  In  1907,  therefore,  the  w’ork  of  sinking  in  the 
Granite  Mountain  shaft,  850  feet  north  of  the  Speculator 
shaft,  W’as  commenced.  As  a two-compartrnent  .shaft  the 
Granite  Mountain  had  been  sunk  by  the  Lewisohns. 
The  North  Butte  Company  enlarged  it  to  three  compart- 
ments, and  continued  sinking,  an<l  it  now  has  a depth  of 
2,200  feet,  and  will  be  continued  to  extreme  dejith.  Within 


a short  time  it  will  become  the  main  working  shaft  of  the 
North  Butte  Company,  and  will  be  equipped  with  the  most 
modem  electric  hoist,  with  capacity  for  hoisting  from  a i 
depth  of  5,000  feet.  | 

While  the  Granite  Mountain  w’ill  eventually  be  used  as  I 
the  main  working  .shaft,  the  Speculator  shaft  will  be  con- 
tinued in  commission  for  lifting  the  ores  located  contiguous  i 
to  it.  The  company  w’ill  thus  have  tw’o  shafts  for  operat- 
ing purposes,  and  will  be  in  a position  to  increase  its  output 
if  the  condition  of  the  metal  market  should  warrant. 

The  methods  of  mining  by  the  North  Butte  Company 
are  thoroughly  up  to  date.  The  equipment  on  the  surface  , 
is  modern  in  every  respect,  and  the  mine  is  now  producing  j 
an  average  of  1,300  tons  of  ore  a day.  Skips  are  used  in  i 
the  hoisting  of  ore,  and  as  it  reaches  the  surface  the  ore  is 
automatically  dumped  into  the  ore  bins  located  cm  the  I 
railroad  track.  The  underground  w’orkings  are  lighted 
by  electricity,  and  electric  haulage  is  employed.  .As  i 
showing  the  extent  of  underground  w’ork  it  may  be  statwl  / 

that  for  timbering  in  the  stopes,  crosscuts,  and  drifts  the  I 

company  uses  about  800,000  feet  of  liunber  a month. 

The  company  employs  about  nine  hundred  men,  and 
its  payroll  amounts  to  about  $100,000  every  month.  . 
The  men  in  the  employ  of  the  company  are  well  provided  | 
for  and  enjoy  all  of  the  modern  conveniences.  The 
change  house,  where  the  miners  change  their  clothing 
before  and  after  working  in  the  mine,  is  provided  w’ith  ‘ 
individual  lockers  for  one  thoiusand  men.  Shower  baths  1 
are  provided,  with  hot  and  cold  water.  I 

The  North  Butte  Company  ships  its  product  to  the  ; 
Washoe  Smelter  at  Anaconda  under  contract.  It  markets  ■ 
its  own  product.  It  is  prcnlucing  at  pre.sent  at  the  rate  j 
of  27,(X)0,000  pounds  of  copper,  1,.5(X),000  ounces  of  silver,  I 
and  1,.500  ounces  of  gold  a year.*%  ' 


PENN  STATE 


Mine  Buildings  and  Shaft  House 
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Challenges  comparison  with 
any  other  known  mineral 
water  in  the  world  on  its 
record  of  results. 


Dr.  Roberts 
Batrlholow 


Professor  Emeritus  of  Ma- 
teria Medica,  General 
Therapeutics,  etc.,  Jeffer- 
son College,  Philadelphia, 
said  in  “Practical  Treatise 
on  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,”  1899,  that 
Buffalo  Lithia  Water“con- 
tains  well-defined  traces  of 
lithia  and  is  alkaline.  It 
has  been  used  with  great 
advantage  in  gouty,  rheu- 
matic and  renal  affections.  ” 


Dr. 


Richmond,  Va.,  ex-Presi- 

George  Ben  dentSouthernSurgical  and 

Johnston  Gynecological  Associa- 

tion, ex-President  Medical 
Society  of  Virginia,  and 
Professor  of  Gynecology 
and  Abdominal  Surgery, 
Medical  College  of  Vir- 
ginia, says;  “When  lithia 
is  indicated,  I prescribe 
Buffalo  Lithia  Water  in 
preference  to  the  salts  of 
lithia,  because  it  is  thera- 
peutically superior  to  labo- 
ratory preparations  of 
lithia,  lithia  tablets,  etc.” 

Edward  M.  University  of  Vienna, 

Eidherr,  Chicago,  111.,  declares:  “I 

M.  D.,Ph.D.,  have  found  Buffalo  Lithia 
Ch.D.,Ph.G.  Water  of  undoubted  ser- 
vice in  the  treatment  of 
Uric  Acid  Gravel,  Chronic 
Rheumatism  and  Gout.” 

Voluminous  Medical  Testi- 
mony on  request.  For  sale  by 
the  general  drug  and  mineral 
water  trade. 


W1UNS.TIR8IIU 


EveryCarOwner 
NEEDS  THIS  BOOK 


It  makes  you  intimately  familiar 
with  every  electrical  device  on  your 
car  or  motor  boat.  Tells  you  how 
to  avoid  electrical  trouble,  how 
to  locate  it  and  how  to  correct 
it.  Written  by  experts  in  such 
simple  terms  that  any  one  can 
understand  it. 

The  only  book  ever  written  that 
covers  every  phase  of  electric  in- 
stallation on  automobiles  and  motor 
boats.  Write  today  for  a copy 
before  the  edition  is 
exhausted.  Sent  post- 
paid for  25c. 

THE  PACKARD 
ELECTRIC  CO 

Dept.  BB 


The  Woodpecker 

The  California  woodpecker  stores  away 
his  acorns,  altliough  he  never  eats  them. 
He  bores  several  holes,  differing  slightly 
in  size,  at  the  fall  of  the  year,  invariably 
in  a pine  tree.  Then  he  finds  an  acorn, 
which  he  adjusts  to  one  of  the  holes. 

He,  does  not,  however,  eat  the  aeorn, 
sinee.  as  a ruh'.  he  is  not  a vegetarian. 
1 1 is  object  in  storing  away  the  acorns  e.v- 
liibits  foresight  and  a knowledge  of  re- 
sults which  would  seem  more  akin  to  rea- 
.son  than  to  instinct.  The  acorns  decay 
and  are  attacked  by  insects,  and  it  is  then 
that  tlie  woodpecker  reajis  the  harvest 
wliich  his  foresight  ha.s  provided. 

()>'dinarily  it  will  he  found  that  worms 
or  ants  are  concealed  beneath  the  point 
selected  by  the  woodpecker  for  its  attack 
and  that  the  bird  is  guided  in  its  search 
by  the  sense  of  liearing. 

There  are,  however,  oiremnstanees  tliat 
go  to  show  that  the  woo<ljx*cker  is  not 
always  in  sc'areh  of  food  or  guided  by 
sound.  In  the  winter,  when  worms  and 
ants  are  dormant  and  silent,  the  bird 
will  wake  every  echo  for  a long  distance 
around  by  tapping  on  a dead,  dry  hraneli 
or  on  the  hollow  trunk  of  a tree.  His  ob- 
ject .secin.s  to  he  to  make  all  the  noise 
he.  can. 

One  naturalist  tells  of  some  interesting 
ohs<‘rvations  lie  made  of  woodpeckers 
while  he  was  occupying  a hou.se  that 
had  large,  hollow  pillars  in  front.  Some 
.smooth,  round  holes  in  them  about  two 
inches  in  diameter  indicated  what  free- 
dom the  yellowhammer.s  had  used  and 
would  use  again.  In  the  early  spring 
they  began  operations,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  sleep  in  that  liou.se  after  day- 
break. The  liirds  would  not  have  been 
liarmeil  for  this  even  had  it  become  neces- 
saiy  to  remove  the  house  and  pitch  a 
tent  on  the  spot. 

It  was  jilain  that  noise  was  what  they 
cared  most  for,  as  they  would  bore  a 
hole  within  a few  inches  of  one  which  was 
already  formed  and  wliicli  would  answer 
■very  iiossihle  purpose  as  well  as  the  new 
one.  To  try  them  on  this  jioint  a small, 
■mpty  eaxk  was  set  bottom  upward  on  a 
carpenter's  bench  in  front  of  the  house. 

The  yellowliammcrs  could  make  no  prog- 
ress if  tl'.eir  iiitentioii  was  to  perforate 
the  staves,  hut  they  couhl  get  out  of  that 
empty  ca.sk  a wonderful  volume  of  sound, 
riiey  <|uit  work  on  the  pillars  at  once, 
and  wliereas  they  liad  before  disturla'd 
liou.seliold  they  were  now  able  to 
awaken  several  at  a considerable  distance. 


How  Opium  Is  Got  From  the 
Poppies 

W hile  the  ito[)py  will  grow  in  almost 
any  climate,  it  is  in  the  East  that  it  is 
most  successfully  cultivated. 

When  the  land  has  been  plowed  and 
harrowed,  the  poppy  seed  is  soWTi.  about 
six'  pounds  of  seed  lieing  siinicient  for  one- 
third  of  an  acre.  Tiiinied lately  upon  the 
germination  of  the  seed,  which  in  most 
localities  is  about  a week  after  sowing, 
the  land  is  divided  by  furrows  into  rec- 
tangular beds  about  eight  feet  in  length 
by  four  in  breadth,  tlie.se  channels  being 
emiiloyed  for  irrigation,  since  tlio  plants 
need  frei|uent  watering,  sometimes  even 
to  matuiity. 

About  ten  weeks  after  germination  the 
flower  appears,  and  its  four  petals  are 
gently  removeci,  on  the  third  day  after 
their  expansion,  to  he  pasted  together 
with  the  leaves  destined  to  form  the  outer 
shell  of  the  opium  cake.  Then,  after  a 
period  of  eight  or  ten  days,  the  capsules 
are  lanced,  and  the  juice  that  has  exuded 
from  the  incisions  is  scraped  off  with  a 
small  scoop  and  transferred  to  a metal 
or  earthen  vess**l.  Tlii.s  process  is  re- 
peated thr(*e  01  four  times  at  intervals 
of  two  or  three  days,  and  the  result  is 
pure  opium.  'I'lie  llowcr  petals,  the  plant 
leaves,  and  tlie  ntalks  have  also  a consid- 
erable value  for  packing  purposes.  The 
thicker  portions  of  the  stalk  are  used  by 
natives  for  firewood. 

When  the  cnule  opium  is  gathered  it 
is  stored  by  tlie  cultivator  and  carefully 
watched  and  examined  from  time  to  time 
in  order  Hiat  no  mold  or  taint  may  at- 
tack it.  In  diu:  course  it  is  ready  ito  bt‘ 
made  into  cakes,  dried,  and  packed  in 
boxes. 


Cats  as  Foster-Mothers 

The  cat  has  frequently  been  made  to 
act  as  foster-mother  to  strange  kittens. 
Cati^  have  been  known  to  rear  rabbits.  In 
one  case  two  young  rabbits  dug  out  of 
their  nest  and  substituted  for  two  kittens 
were  raised  by  the  motlmr  cat.  On  an- 
other occasion  a cat  suckled  a young  rat. 
for  whieli  she  developed  a fondness  greater 
than  that  for  her  own  offspring.  Curi- 
ously enougli.  in  an  attempt  to  make  a cat 
"Idopt  leverets  the  diHiculty  aros»>.  not 
l the  cat,  hut  with  those  inforced  kit- 
Je^^  which,  although  they  submitted  to 
be  tended  hv  tlieir  foster-mother,  ref  used 
all  nourishment  frou  such  a source. 


Tire  Bill  Payers! 

You  have  demanded  a vise-like  rim 
grip— with  no  cutting 

or  breaking  above  the 
rim — and  here  it  is. 

In  Diamond  No-Clinch 

Tires  each  point  of  rim  con- 
tact is  absolutely  mechanically 
correct  — the  annealed  steel 
cable  wire  in  the  bead  holds 
with  a vise-like  rim  grip. 

4^iamond 

(No  Clinch) 

Tires 

made  of  More  Mileage  Vitalized  Rubber, with  Perfect  3-Point  Rim 
Contact  and  the  No-Pinch  Safety  Flap  for  inner  tube  protection. 

So  this  time  buy  Diamond  Vitalized  Rubber  Tires — you 
can  get  them  to  lit  your  rims  at  any  of  the 


Cross  Section  Diamond 
(No-CIinch)  Tire 


25,000  Diamond  Dealers 

^ always  at  your  Service 
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The  Whittier  Inn 

Sea  Gate— New  York  Harbor 

An  Ideal  Hotel  Home 

for  Summer — Open  from 
May  to  November 

The  Inn  is  situated  in  a private 
park  maintained  by  the  local  cottage 
community. 

Rooms  with  private  bath  and  poreh. 

Rooms  are  available  in  nearby 
cottages  to  tho.se  who  prefer  them, 
service  and  privileges  of  the  Inn  being 
the  same. 

Entire  cottages  (including  Hotel 
Service)  may  be  leased  for  the  season. 

A clean  broad  beach  with  ampl(! 
bathing  facilities.  Tennis,  ba.seball, 
rowing  and  sailing. 

Private  boat  service  to  and  from 
New  York  City.  Also  frequent  train 
serviee  to  Brooklyn. 

Telephone  Garage 

A Delightful  Place  ^Just  45  Minutes 
by  Private  Boat  from  New  York 
Rates  and  Booklet  Upon  Application 


Hotel  Cumberland 

NEW  YORK,  Broadway  at  54lh  Street 

Near  50th  St.  Sub- 
way Station,  and 
53d  Street  Elevated 


New  and  P'ireprciof. 
Slriclly  l-'irsl  Class. 
Hates 

UeaMinable. 

$2.50  with  Bath 
and  up. 


lixcellent 
Hestaiiraiit. 
Prices  .Moderate. 
Semi  for  Booklet, 


HARRY  P.  STIMSON.  Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 
Only  New  Yoik  Hotel  Window  Screened  Throughout 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Six  months  leisurely  travel  i/#'  Luxt.  I/inilted  private 
tours  leave  Westbound  Sept.  1 1 . Kaslbound  Oct.  18, 
Nov.  8,  29.  Soxitliboiiial  (the  Antipodes)  Oct.  28. 
Speciul  Sliort  Tourn  We.'-tbouiulOcl.  4.  Kaslbound 
Jan,  10,  1914.  Send  for  illustrated  program  No.  8. 

THOS.  COOK  & SON 

Sl.'i  BKOAIIWAY,  XKW  TUKk.  or  llmton.  I'biUdrliihlm 


CLARK  sQRientCRUIse 


by  sumptuous  “iMtirdM,"  24,1711  tMs;  l«th  annual ; Fib.  2; 
64  days,  $400  up,  iiicliidiiiK  hotels,  guides,  drives,  shore 
trips;  stop-overs.  . K.  C.  CL.XRK,  Times  lildg  , N Y. 


Washbume'f  Patent 
"O.It."  Paper  FasUa- 
m.  BraM  and  nickel- 
plated  Steel,  3 sizes;  in  _ 

Briibt  Mttal  boxes  oF  50  and 
1 1 00  each.  jlllStatloners,  1 0, 
_ 13.  20&25(?.  Send  KV  for 
box  50  BMoiiedr  iCooklet  free. 
YEARLYIALE  100JHy.lO[ 
riiB]P;jL;i>ire.cr*- 


Great  Salt  Lake 

Great  Salt  Lake  presents  many  mys- 
terious features  for  study.  For  many 
years  men  of  science  have  studied  its 
rise  and  fall  with  a view  to  ascertain- 
ing the  causes  of  its  queer  beliavior.  hut 
as  yet,  it  seems,  they  have  reached  no 
satisfactory  conclusion  with  reference  to 
the  problem  connected  with  its  decrease 
in  deptli.  Persons  familiar  with  its 
depth  and  the  shrinking  in  its  size  eacli 
year  assert  that,  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years  or  so,  the  bed  of  the  lake  will  be 
nearly  all  exposed,  with  the  possible  e.\- 
eeption  of  a few  shallow  ])ool8  of  water. 
Then,  it  is  thought,  the  mystery  will  be 
solved. 

In  dimensions  this  lake  is  really  a sea. 
It  is  seventy-five  miles  in  length  and 
fifty  miles  at  its  greatest  width,  con- 
taining, therefore,  over  two  thousand 
square  miles  of  surface.  Near  the  shores 
the  water  is  so  shallow  that  there  are 
places  where  one  may  wade  out  from  the 
beach  for  a distance  of  a mile  and  yet 
not  be  immersed  iij)  to  his  shoulders. 
The  buoyancy  of  the  water  is  such  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  one  to  remain 
on  his  feet  at  a greater  depth,  his  body 
being  lifted  up  as  a strip  of  wood  tlirowii 
into  the  water  in  a vertical  or  oblique 
direction,  as  a dart  is  returned  to  the 
surface  in  a horizontal  position.  Indeed, 
it  is  believed  that  Great  Salt  Lake  will 
support  more  weight  to  a given  volume 
of  water  than  even  the  Dead  Sea.  to 
which  in  many  respects  it  Ix'ars  a strik- 
ing likeness. 

The  large  quantity  of  salt  in  solution 
is  the  principal  reason  for  the  buoyancy. 
As  the  lake  recedes  its  bottom  is  shown 
to  be  composed  of  a heavy  crust  of  salt, 
which  is  almost  pure,  lying  upon  a 
stratum  that  consists  chiefly  of  sand. 
In  this  particular  the  bed  of  the  lake  is 
similar  to  some  of  the  deserts  in  the 
Southwest,  which  once  contained  bodies 
of  water  equal  in  size  to  that  in  Utah 
or  even  larger. 

It  is  known  that  Great  Salt*  Lake 
loses  a large  quantity  of  water  yearly 
by  evaporation,  but  estimates  of  this 
quantity  indicate  that  it  is  far  le.s8  than 
that  annually  poured  into  the  lake  from 
the  rivers  and  creeks  entering  it.  So 
far  as  is  known,  no  natural  outlet  exists, 
but  tlie  lake  supplies  an  irrigating  sys- 
tem in  the  country  adjacent  that  requires 
a quantitv  of  water  yearly  equal  to  a 
depth  of  four  inches  of  the  present  area. 
This  is  a very  small  proportion  of  the 
volume  of  water  that  enters  it  through 
its  feeders,  so  the  scientists  know  the 
water  escapes  in  some  other  manner  than 
by  the  irrigation  canal  or  by  evaporation. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  in- 
crease in  tlie  quantity  tliat  enters  tlie  lake 
at  a rainy  season  at  times  does  not  in- 
crease its  depth,  and  the  records  show 
that  actually  it  has  fallen  immediately 
after  The  Jordan  and  other  streams  have 
contributed  a larger  volume  than  u.sual. 

Near  wliat  is  called  Antelojw  Island  is 
an  indication  that  a subterranean  open- 
ing exists.  Tlie  waters  near  the  island 
are  so  violently  disturlH'd  at  times  tliat 
persons  in  the  vicinity  call  this  jilaee 
the  “ maelstrom  ” and  carefully  avoid  it 
when  on  tlie  lake  in  boats.  A nuinber 
of  years  ago.  it  is  said,  a sailing-vessel 
loaded  with  siieep  chanced  to  approach  too 
near  the  “ maelstrom,”  and  despite:  the 
strong  breeze  that  was  blowing  the  force 
of  the  water  was  greater  than  the  power 
of  the  sails,  the  vessel  lieing  drawn  into 
the  middle  of  the  disturbance  and  cap- 
sized. Although  sheep  are  naturally 
strong  swimmers  and  land  was  but  a few 
hundred  feet  away,  not  one  of  the  ani- 
mals escaped  and  most  of  tlie  carcasses 
went  under,  never  to  appear  again. 

Wliile  the  bnoyaney  of  the  watt>r  is  so 
great  that  it  will  sujqxirt  a iierson  with- 
out aid.  the  boats  designed  for  use  upon 
tlie  lake  must  lie  construct'd  e.speeially 
to  counteract  this  feature.  The  ordinary 
^\ooden  vessel,  when  empty,  is  actually 
too  light  to  be  navigated  with  safety 
upon  it.  since  such  a small  portion  of 
it  would  be  immersed.  Care  must,  there- 
fore. l»e.  taken  lest  they  be  top-liea\'y. 
For  this  reason  navigation  is  dangerous 
on  the  lake  even  when  there  is  only  a 
moderate  wind,  unless  the  sailing-vessel 
is  loaded  heavily,  so  that  it  sits  deep 
enough  in  the  Mater  to  counteract  the 
buoyant  tendency. 


The  House-building  Cater- 
pillar 

Fae.v  the  ordinary  caterpillar  has  at- 
tracted the  admiration  of  man  tlirougli- 
out  the  ages.  The  adept  manner  in  M-liicli 
it  prepares  it.self  to  lead  a higher  life, 
in  tlie  form  of  a Imtterlly.  is  one  of  na- 
ture’s mysteries,  for  no  one  has  ever  dis- 
covered \vliere  the  untutored  caterpillar 
gets  its  idea  to  roll  itself  up  in  a cocoon 
and  await  develo])nieiits. 

1 There  is.  however,  a family  of  moths. 
~'pkycliid(t,  wliose  caterpillars  may 
. be  said  to  surpass  their  glittering 


cousins  in  the  art  of  building  and  con- 
struction. The  butterfly  caterpillar  makes 
use  of  the  silk  whie.ii  nature  gives  it. 
The  oaterpillar  of  tlie  psi/chidu'  go  fur- 
ther than  that  and  build  little  houses 
from  bits  of  grass,  leaves,  shreds  of  hark, 
and  the  like.  This  future  moth  does  not 
wait  for  the  time  of  final  retirement  in 
its  sarcophagus,  hut  procet'ds  to  con- 
struct its  cottage  as  soon  as  it  starts  out 
in  life.  Unlike  the  beasts  of  the  field 
that  go  to  sleep  M-herever  shelter  can  he 
found  and  more  like  unto  man,  the  cater- 
pillar of  the  ptfyehidee  feels  that  the  pos- 
session of  a house  is  the  only  way  in 
which  a respectable  creature  should  exist. 
It  not  only  lives  in  the  house,  but  drags 
it  about  wherever  it  goes.  It  is  a port- 
able house.  So  tlie  inmate  never  needs 
to  run  home  when  in  danger,  but  simply 
retreats  within-doors  like  a turtle. 

These  moths  are  found  mostly  in  India 
and  South  Africa,  while  a smaller  speci- 
men exists  in  England.  Some  of  the  In- 
dian ones  are  three  inches  in  length.  The 
larva;  shoM-s  signs  of  intelligence  as  soon 
as  out  of  the  egg.  At  that  time,  when 
alHJut  one-tw’enty-fourth  of  an  inch  long, 
it  sets  about  in  search  of  its  first  meal. 
Immediately  after  tlie  first  breakfast  the 
house  is  begun. 

Various  forms  of  architecture  are 
known  to  these  caterpillars.  In  some 
examples  the  house  is  a series  of  octa- 
gonal sections;  in  others  the  bits  of 
grass  run  lengthwise  like  a broom;  or, 
again,  the  fibers  are  almost  buried  in  a 
mesh  of  silk.  Of  course  all  the  houses 
are  lined  with  silk  of  the  creature’s  own 
manufacture.  There  is  also  a door. 
When  the  occupant  is  within,  the  door 
can  he  shut  on  its  silken  hinges  so  se- 
curely as  to  prevent  intrusion  from  the 
smallest  insect.  At  night  the  caterpillar 
spins  a thread  and  suspends  itself  from 
the  twig  of  a tree. 

When  tlie  time  arrives  for  development 
into  a moth  no  other  cocoon  is  necessary. 
The  front  door  is  closed,  sealed  tight, 
and  caterpillar  goes  to  sleep. 

The  female  moths  of  this  family  have 
not  progressed  comparatively  so  far  ns 
other  females  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
The  female  moth  of  the  paychidtc  pos- 
sesses no  M’ings  Avith  wliich  to  fly,  nor 
legs  with  Avliicli  to  Avalk,  nor  has  she  any 
jaws  or  feelers.  Tlius  poorly  equiiiped, 
slie  never  leaves  tlie  cocoon.  She  stays 
at  home  all  the  time  and  attends  to  her 
duties,  Avhich  are  not  varied,  hut  well 
done.  Perhaps  that  is  why  her  olTspring 
is  such  a wise  and  efficient  little  cater- 
pillar. 


Hats  and  Architecture 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  form 
of  the  liat  bears  a certain  relation  to 
buildings  of  a primitive  nature — huts. 
A distinguished  architect  has  invited  at- 
tention to  the  curious  resemblance  that 
has  existed  and  that  is  still  to  he  found 
in  many  countries  between  headgear  and 
Iiabitations  or  other  buildings.  It  may 
he  that  the  same  ta.ste.  or  the  lack  of 
it,  has  given  rise  to  the  similarity  of 
style,  or  in  the  beginning  the  designer 
of  the  liat  may  have  taken  the  liut  as  a 
model. 

In  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  long  before 
the  inliahitarits  took  tlie  trouble  to  clothe 
tliemselAT'S.  they  built  grass  houses,  and 
at  the  present  time  the  characteristic 
llaAvaiian  hat  is  remarkably  like  tlie  liut. 

'I'lie  turbans  of  the  dignitaries  of  tlie 
ICastern  ehuroli  are  still  of  tlie  shape  of 
those  Avorn  by  the  high  priests  among 
the  JcAVs  of  olden  times,  and  they  are 
extraordinarily  like  tlie  characteristic 
domes  that  surmount  mosques.  Again, 
it  is  pointed  out.  tlie  high  pointed  spires 
of  Gotlsic  cliurelies  Avere  eontemporaneous 
Avitli  tlie  high  hornlike  head-dress  known 
ns  tile  liennin.  It  is  believed,  too.  that 
like  results  may  lie  found  aft<>r  a com- 
parison of  other  stvles  of*  architecture 
with  the  Iieadgear  of  the  period  Avlierein 
they  llourisheil. 


Lo,  the  East- Indian  Police  ! 

The  British  House  of  Commons  has 
been  investigating  recently  a case  of  tor- 
ture by  the  police  in  Poona,  India.  It 
was  admitted  that  tortun^s  deserihed  by 
the  crown  prosecutor  as  revolting  to  liu- 
maiiity  Avere  inflicted  upon  three  innocent 
jH'asants  for  the  jiurpose  of  extorting  a 
confession  of  rolibery  from  them.  Tliere 
had  l>i*en  a rohliery,  and  the  real  thieves 
Averi'  eA’eiitually  discovered,  hut  in  the 
mean  time  tlie  jiolice  deliberately  con- 
cocted tlie  charge  against  the  three  peas- 
ants. recorded  the  extorted  confessions  as 
voluntary  eonfessions.  and  bolstered  them 
up  by  burying  some  alleged  stolen  prop- 
erty. and  tlien  conipelling  the  three  ac- 
cused to  dig  it  out.  Tlie  four  native 
policemen  eoneeriied  in  the  affair  ha\e 
been  seiiteneed  to  heavy  terms  of  im- 
prisonment. and  their  victims  have  re- 
eeiA’ed  some  jieciiiiiary  compensation  from 
the  govenimeiit. 
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The  A.  M.  Holter  Hardware  Co. 

Helena,  Montana 


Although  Helena  owes  much  of  its 
growth  and  prestige  to  its  exceptional 
geographical  position  and  the  e.xcellent 
shipping  facilities  at  its  disposal,  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  extent  of  its  whole- 
sale banking  and  commercial  interests  is 
due  to  the  amiile  capital,  large  stock,  and 
progre.ssive  business  policy  establishetl  by 
the  pioneer  business  men  of  the  city,  among 
whom  none  are  more  representative  than 
the  A.  M.  Holter  Hardware  Company. 

The  history  of  this  hou.se  dates  back 
forty-six  years,  to  the  time  the  business  was 
establishetl  as  a general  merchandise  store 
by  A.  M.  Holter  and  Brother,  during  the 
palmy  days  of  Last  Chance  Gulch.  In 
its  growth  and  expansion  it  has  kept  pace 
with  (he  development  of  the  state  and 
the  advancement  of  Helena  to  such  an 
extent  that  (he  history  of  both  might 
well  reatl  .as  one. 


For  twenty  years  the  business  was  con- 
linuetl  as  a general  merchandise  store  until 
1SK7,  when  A.  M.  Holter  incorporated  the 
A.  M.  Holter  Hardware  Company,  since 
which  time  it  has  occupied  the  substantial 
three-story  and  basement  brick  building,  in 
the  heart  of  the  business  district.  This  build- 
ing is  devoted  to  the  extensive  retail  interests 
of  (he  compjiny,  while  commodious  ware- 
houses located  adjacent  lo  the  railway 
tracks  carry  the  large  .stock  used  in  the 
transaction  of  the  company’s  wholesale 
business. 

The  largest  stock  between  St.  Paul  and 
the  coast  is  carried  by  this  company,  such 
as  is  usually  liandletl  by  jobbing  hard  warn 
houses,  consisting  of  a complete  line  of 
mining  supplies.  Blasting  Potvder,  FLxplo- 
sives.  Caps,  Fuse,  Powder,  Builders’  Hard- 
ware, Contractors’  Supplies,  House  Furnish- 
ings, Ammunition,  Guns  and  Rifles,  Paints, 
Oil,  Cilass,  aiul  a kindred  line  of  Mer- 
chandise. 

The  furnishings  and  fixtures  of  the  retail 
department  are  metropolitan  in  apjieunvnce 
and  surprise  stningers  to  the  city  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  extent  of  the  business  trans- 
acted from  Helena  by  its  big  houses. 
Handsome  plate -glass  showcases,  solitl 
oak  fixtures,  and  a well-amingetl  salesroom 
are  well  in  keeping  with  the  high-grade 
character  of  the  stock  handled. 

A.  M.  Hplter  is  the  founder  and  presi- 
(yritl^mtlitlHllsW^,  and  G.  F.  Graham  is 
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The  Mystery  of  Selenium 

For  almost  a ItUndred  years  ohemists 
have  recognized  the  PXistenee  of  selenium. 
That  is  practically  all  that  was  known 
about  this  strange  element  until  the 
twentieth  century  was  well  started.  At 
the  present  time  selenium  has  come  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  marvels  of  science, 
one  whose  powers  are  so  touched  with 
mystery  that  even  yet  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  are  veiled.  The  uses  of  the 
element  are  proving  themselves  anew 
each  tlav  in  some  earnest  seeker’s  labora- 
tory'. I'here  are  men  who  have  already 
given  much  study  to  it  and  who  are  will- 
ing to  make  extravagant  sounding  pre- 
dictions of  its  possibilities.  Think  of  a 
substance  that  will  cause  the  discharge 
of  great  guns  at  the  touch  of  a beam  of 
light  that  can  transmit  a sunray  into  an 
audible  sound!  All  this  and  more  is 
characteristic  of  selenium. 

John  Jacob  Berzelius,  a Swedish  chem- 
ist, was  the  discoverer  of  this  strange 
element.  While  employed  as  an  expert 
in  connection  with  the  making  of  sul- 
phuric acid  at  Gripsholm,  he  noticed  one 
day  an  unfamiliar  red  powder  loft  as 
a residue  in  the  lead  chambers  of  the 
acid-works.  He  investigated  and  found 
that  it  was  actually  an  element. 

The  Scandinavian  could  find  no  par- 
ticular use  for  his  discovery  at  the  time, 
and  after  he  and  his  pupils  had  investi- 
gated it  thoroughly  enough  to  fix  its 
place  in  chemistry  as  part  of  the  so-called 
“ sulphur  group  ” they  assigned  it  to 
the  category  of  waste  products.  Sci- 
entists of  later  years  have  found  a 
veritable  treasure  mine  in  these  scorned 
substances  and  selenium  was  no  excep- 
tion. 

This  neglected  element  may  replace, 
coal  as  a generating  agent  for  both  heat 
and  power.  That  in  iteelf  would  give  to 
selenium  a place  as  important  in  its  way 
ns  any  gained  by  its  more  aristocratic 
contemporary  radium.  But  there  are 
other  duties  for  selenium  to  perform. 
By  its  use  a war-ship  hunting  out  the 
guns  of  a fortress  by  means  of  brilliant 
searchlights  will  bring  destruction  upon 
itself.  It  would  be  practically  suicide 
for  an  enemy’s  ship  to  throw  a search- 
light on  a fort  whose  guns  were  fitted 
with  selenium  conductors,  for  immedi- 
ately a heavy  shell  would  plow  its  way 
down  the  path  of  light  and  into  the  vitafs 
of  the  ship. 

All  that  would  be  needed  for  such 
equipment  would  be  a box  on  the  gun- 
enrriage  containing  a selenium  cell. 
Small  lamps  could  be  handled  near  by 
with  impunity,  but  the  instant  that  the 
glare  of  a strong  searchlight  fell  upon 
the  cell  the  element  would  be  changed 
from  a poor  to  an  excellent  conductor 
and  flash  a spark  from  a battery  to  the 
powder  charge. 

Handy  as  it  might  be  in  time  of  war, 
the  uses  of  selenium  in  peace  are  even 
greater.  It  has  proved  itself  capable 
not  only  of  magnifying  minute  sounds 
to  an  almost  incredible  volume,  but  of 
making  possible  the  record  by  sound  of 
all  sorts  of  light.  For  instance,  a lamp 
will  give  a light  which  “sounds”  like 
a murmur  by  moonlight,  while  in  sun- 
light a roar  is  produced  that  drowns  the 
noise  of  a passing  dray.  Selenium  is 
also  used  in  the  observation  of  the  transit 
of  V’enus  and  eclipses  of  the  sun,  to  light 
and  extinguish  buoys  automatically,  to 
guide  and  explode  torpedoes,  for  meas- 
uring X-rays,  and  in  the  glass  industry, 
making  easy  the  blowing  of  very  hard 
glass  and  providing  the  coloring  lor  red 
glass  and  red  films. 

Like  many  of  the  other  important  ele- 
ments, however,  selenium  enforces  penal- 
ties for  its  labors.  It  inflames  the  muc- 
ous membrane  of  the  nasal  channed  and 
causes  the  outbreak  of  a rash  resembling 
eczema  if  experimented  with  for  any 
length  of  time. 

Little  as  selenium  is  known  outside  of 
the  scientific  world,  it  is  not  a rare  ele- 
ment. Rather  it  is  widely  distributed. 

It  is  a permanent  ingredient  of  sulphur, 
and  as  such  was  known  to  the  alchemists 
of  ancient  times,  although  they  did  not 
observe  its  character  as  an  element.  From 
the  chemical  standpoint  it  is  classed  as 
a metalloid.  It  is  found  in  a pure  state 
in  a Mexican  mineral  called  riolit  which 
is  found  in  the  Culebras  and  as  sulfosel- 
enide  of  silver,  lead,  bismuth,  copper, 
and  murcury  in  the  minerals  called 
guanajuatite.  atjuilarite,  and  onofrite. 
More  abundantly  it  occurs  as  selenious 
acid  combined  with  silver,  lead,  bismuth, 
copper,  colbalt,  mercury,  and  thallium 
in  various  South-American  provinces. 
There  are,  deposits  of  it  in  various  states 
of  the  Union.  X’ew  York  having  four  such 
spots.  It  is  also  found  pure  in  the  sul- 
phur which  clings  to  the  craters  of  vol- 
canoes, the  crater  in  the  Liparian  Islands 
being  especially  abundant  in  its  supply. 
More  important,  possibly,  as  a cheaper 
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form  of  procuring  selenium,  are  the  min- 
erals which  arc  called  pyrites.  From 
those  as  a by-product  the  element  has 
l)een  obtained  since  18.‘18  and  used  in  tlie 
manufacture  of  sulplmric  acid.  The 
pyrites  are  found  all  over  Europe,  es- 
pecially in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hun- 
gary. The  continental  factories  use 
these  for  the  making  of  the  acid,  but  the 
Sicilian  sulphur  which  has  been  used  ex- 
clusively by  the  English  manufacturers 
has  been  found  to  contain  an  even  greater 
percentage  of  selenium. 

The  poisonous  and  dangerous  attributes 
of  this  old  but  still  strange  .substance 
lie  chiefly  in  selenium  dioxide  or  selenious 
acid.  It  corrodes  the  akin  and  affects 
the  nails  to  a greater  degree,  coloring 
them  reddish  brown  in  spots  and  causing 
pain  that  sometimes  lasts  for  hours.  Its 
effect  on  the  mucous  membranes  has  al- 
ready been  noted.  What  it  might  do  if 
the  handling  of  it  was  continued  steadily 
no  one  has  yet  discovered,  but  its  earliest 
threats  show  that  in  its  present  form  at 
least  selenium  requires  the  services  of  an 
expert  and  careful  chemijst  before  it  can 
be  harnessed  to  work  for  man. 


Earth-eaters 

Nowhere  in  the  world  is  the  taste  for 
earth-eating  absolutely  unknown.  In  the. 
less  developed  regions  of  South  America, 
in  central  and  west  Africa,  in  New  Cale- 
donia, the  Sonda  Islands,  Australia,  Laos, 
Tonkin,  China,  and  even  Siberia  the  na- 
tives, men,  women,  and  children,  are  all 
addicted  to  the  habit.  The  substance 
which  they  eat,  however,  is  not  ordinary 
earth.  It  is  a very  white  and  pure  clay 
that  contains  a little  iron.  The  daily  con- 
sumption of  a confinned  earth-eater  may 
be  as  much  as  seven  pounds.  Sometimes 
this  clay  is  taken  in  tlie  form  of  pills,  at 
others  it  is  made  into  pancakes,  while 
again  it  is  kneaded  into  small  models  of 
birds  and  animals  which  are  dried,  then 
grilled,  and  eaten  either  before  or  after 
a meal.  Occasionally  it  is  reduced  to 
powder,  when  it  serves  as  a seasoning. 
Insipid  to  the  taste  at  first,  it  has  a 
relish  second  to  none  for  tlie  habitual 
consumer. 

The  origin  of  the  habit  is  a mystery, 
for.  although  the  clay  sometimes  contains 
animal  matter,  such  has  little  nutritive 
value.  It  may  be  akin  to  the  chewing- 
gum  habit.  In  Laos,  when  the  rice  crop 
tails,  the  people  throng  to  the  river-banks 
in  order  to  provide  themselves  with  clay. 
Natives  in  lower  Senegal  season  their  rice 
with  chalybrate  matter,  as  the  white 
man’s  ancestors  fed  partly  on  roots  and 
partly  on  berries  crushed  roughly  on  a 
millstone,  the  sand  from  which  became 
mingled  with  the  food. 


The  Amazons 

For  a long  time  it  was  held  that  the 
.story  of  the  Amazons,  the  valiant  race  of 
women  warriors,  so  great  a favorite  with 
the  Greeks  and  other  peoples  of  antiquity, 
was  a mere  poetic  myth,  but  within  re- 
cent years  archaeological  researches  have 
indicated  that  there  were  indeed  women 
fighters  of  high  rank  in  those  remote  days. 

A couple  of  years  ago  there  was  un- 
earthed a sepulcher  in  that  i>art  of  Italy 
knovvTi  as  Etruria,  in  which  was  discov- 
ered a war  chariot  of  bronze  and  iron, 
wherein  was  crouched  the  skeleton  of  a 
woman.  About  this  skeleton  were  the  re- 
mains of  rich  robes  and  ornaments  of 
gold  and  ivory,  such  as.  in  the  old  tradi- 
tions, the  Amazons  wore  in  battle.  The 
bronze-work  and  the  terra-cotta  vases 
fixed  the  date  of  the  tomb  as  about 
800  B.c. 

The  first  stories  of  the  Amazons  as- 
signed them  to  the  northeastern  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  but  Etruria  was  peopled  from 
Asia  Minor  and  had  attained  a high  de- 
gree of  skill  in  certain  of  the.  arts  long 
before  Rome  was  foun<led.  Such  evidence 
as  this  tomb  affords  is.  in  the  opinion 
of  more  than  one  authority,  more  con- 
vincing than  the  pictures  of  Amazons  on 
the  old  vases,  or  such  legends  as  that  of 
Queen  Penethesilea.  who  was  said  to  have 
led  five  tliousand  women  fighters  to  the 
aid  of  Priam  during  the  Trojan  War. 

Tree  Temperature 

It  is  r.ot  shade  alone  that  makes  it 
cooler  under  a tree  in  summer.  The  cool- 
ness of  the  tree  itself  is  to  be  con.sid- 
ered.  since  its  temperature  is  about  forty- 
five  degrees.  Fahrenheit,  at  all  times,  ^ 
that  of  the  human  body  is  a fraction  more 
than  ninety-eight  degrees.  So.  it  will  be 
seen,  a clump  of  trees  cools  the  air  as 
a piece  of  ice  cools  the  water  in  a pitcher. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  municipal 
experts  contend  that  trees  should  be 
planted  in  the  tenement  districts  of  large 
cities.  If,  they  reason,  the  air  can  be 
made  cooler  and  purer  bv  the  trees,  fewer 
children  will  die  of  heat  ailments.  As 

•re  city  children  die  during  the  months 
August,  and  September 
any  other  period  of  the  year,  file 
\pOrtance  of  the  suggestion  has-rsssiied 
spread  notice.  / 


Sbeitd  This  Summer 
SiAIitseeinA  in 

G|acieripationdl  Peffk  * ^ 




7^ HE  new  National  Playgroufid  — Glacier 
National  Park — invites  you  to  spend  your 
vacation  among  its  mountains,  its  glaciers, 
cataracts,  and  trout  streams.  The  scenic  grandeur  of  this 
1,500  square  mile  amphitheatre  located  in  Northwestern 
Montana,  provides  a memorable  vacation  trip. 

* Vacations — $1  to  $5  per  Day 

A rnagnificent  new  hotel,  operated  in  connection  with  the 
chain  of  Swiss  chalets  throughout  the  Park,  assures  ideal 
accommodations.  Tours  through  the  Park  by  auto,  stage, 
horseback,  launch,  or  afoot  may  be  made  at  to  $5  a day. 
Low  round  trip  summer  tourist  rates  via  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  to  Spokane,  Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle  and  many  other 
Pacific  Coast  points  permit  stop-overs  at  Glacier  National  Park. 
Special  convention  fares  on  certain  dates. 

This  Literature  Sent  Free 

A set  of  interesting  booklets  illustrating  and  describing  the  wonders  of 

Glacier  National  Park,  together  with  an  aeroplane  map-folder  containing  full  information  as 
to  the  cost  of  the  trip,  will  be  sent  free  to  you  upon  request.  Write  for  this  literature  before 
you  make  your  vacauon  decision. 


H.  A.  NOBLE,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent, 

Great  Northern  Railway 

Dept.  120,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Panama  -Pacific  - International- 


nS*" 


r.  W.  Pins.  Gen.  Agt.  Pass.  Dept..  210  S.  ClsrV 
St..  Chicago.  Telephone— Har.  J 

Stephen  Lounsberjr.  Gen.  Agt.  Pass. 
Dept.,  1184  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

Telephone — Mad.  Sq.  JTTS 


Exposition.  San  Francisco.  1916 


MANHATTAN  BEACH 


SURF  BATHING 

“At  New  Tork’d  .llont  Popiihir  and  Fanhiunable  Resort 
by  tlie  hea.” 

....  , . Where  the  temperature  seldom  varies  from  70  deirrees. 

W Ithm  the  city  limits,  half  hour  by  train,  one  hour  by  auto. 

UiiHiiriiiSMNed  surf  batbiiii;,  new  teiiiiiH  eoiirta, 
deep  sea  flHbiiii;,  ranionn  outdoor  reHt4*iiraiit, 
lioatiiiB  and  Kallliis:. 

AMEKICA’.S  L,KAI>ING  .SKASHOKK  HOTKI.. 

ORIENTAL  HOTEL 


Kiiropean  IMan. 


Opens  .June  26tb.  r.uroii 

Concerts  bu  Mercadanle's  Orchestra  Morning  and  Everilna 
Auto  roatls  direct  t..  bolel  eiilraiiee.  (i.trage  and  parking  a?commodations. 
■a  II  .-,«•***■''*'' ^**  *’•  <*HKAVKS,  Maiiairer. 

Booking  Office.  243  Fiflh  Ave.,  Florida  Easi  Coast  Hotel  Co 
Tels.  9230-9231  Madison  Square. 


UNION  BANK  AND 
TRUST  COMPANY 


HELENA,  MONTANA 


Capital 


$250,000 


Surplus  andProfits,$300,000 
Deposits  . . $3,000,000 


FRANK  BOGART.  Vice-President 

R.  O.  KAUFMAN,  Cashier 


OFFICERS: 

S.  McKENNAN.  President 

A.  P.  CURTIN,  Vice-President 
C.  B.  PFEIFFER,  Asst.  Cashier 


J.  E.  BOWER 
FRANK  BOGART 
A.  P.  CURTIN 


DIRECTORS: 

HORACE  ELlikdtg  i na  I fd&SlkGE  L.  RAMSEY 
CONRAD  K(g«B|.|  , JOSEPH  K.  TOOLE 
S.  McKENNAN=IM*^  J T^'C.tWALLACE 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY  ADVERTISER 


Business  in  2000  B.C. 

The  dot iplioring  of  the  old  Babylonian 
rooords  of  olay  liavo  revealed  some  verA- 
interestinj;  facts  with  reference  to  busi- 
ness life  tAVo  thousand  years  before  Christ. 
In  many  eases  these  records  relate  to 
trade  transactions,  to  business  disputes, 
incident  to  the  ordinary,  (!very-day  doings 
of  the  merchants,  and  to  their  troubles  as 
to  the  title  to  property.  Tluu-e  are  even 
(latv  to  show  how  the  Babylonians  and 
their  neighbors  conducted  their  account- 
ing sv  stems. 

Nearly  four  thousand  years  ago  these 
l)eoj)le  iiad  so  far  progressed  in  “ busi- 
ness ’■  that  it  was  actually  found  neces- 
sary to  enact  sj)ecial  laws  to  deal  Avith 
those  who  were  trying  the  “short  cuts” 
to  wealtli.  'I'he  young  man  Avith  “ pros- 
pects.” like  his  j)rototypcs  of  to-day.  Avas 
wont  to  utilize  those  prospects  in  negotia- 
tion with  the  professional  money-lender. 

The  banker  of  Babylon  deposited  regu- 
larly and  issued  his  brick  “checks”  and 
bills  of  exchange,  and  the  law  intervened, 
as  it  does  to-day,  to  uphold  the  rights  of 
property.  So  keen,  indeed,  Avere  the  busi- 
ness instincts  of  the  Babylonians  that 
even  the  priests  Averc  not  above  a “ deal  ” 
in  offerings  and  in  real  estate.  Further- 
more. it  api)ear8  that  a vast  i>Jirt  of  the 
commerce  of  Babylonia  Avas  concentrated 
in  the  temples.  Great  quantities  of 
metals,  cereals,  and  other  commodities, 
coming  either  as  gifts  to  the  go<ls  or  as 
presents  to  the  temples.  Avere  sold  by  the 
])rie8ts,  and  the  latter  rarely  failed  to  ob- 
tain their  full  profit. 

Most  careful  accounts  of  revenue  and 
expenditure  Avere  kept.  These  shoAV  in 
many  cases  tl:at  iiiAa^stments  in  loans 
and  j)urchases  of  land,  as  Avell  as  other 
jirofitable  dealings.  Avere  a regular  ])art 
of  the  fiscal  activities  of  the  priestly  es- 
tablishments. 

There  have  been  preserved  the  contract 
tablets  kej)t  bA-  a firm  of  bankers  and 
money-lenders  knoAvn  as  “ 'i'he  Sons  of 
Kgibi.”  established  at  Babylon  as  early 
as  one  thousand  years  before  Christ. 
This  firm  AAas  of  enormous  Avealth  and 
influence.  It  lias  been  called  by  one  Eng- 
lish AA-riUT  “the  Hothschilds  of  the  ancient 
AAorld."  It  conducted  nearly  eA^ery  sort 
I of  financial  operation.  It  made  loans 
to  the  state,  as  Avell  as  to  private  indi- 
viduals. and  the  finances  of  the  court 
Avere  intrusted  to  it  for  several  genera- 
tions. It  collected  the  land  taxes,  tithes, 
and  dues  for  the  use  of  juiblic  roads  and 
paid  them  into  the  royal  treasury. 

'I'll is  firm  also  undertook  the  conduct 
of  Avhat  are  noAV  called  “ ageneii's  ” for 
private  persons,  and,  in  addition  to  its 
vast  moiK'y  - lending  transaetions.  must 
also  have  i>ecn  engaged  in  Avhat  Ave  noAv 
term  " lianker’s  ” business,  since  it  is 
nractically  certain  that  in  those  days 
there  existed  documents  corresponding  to 
modern  checks  and  bills  of  exchange. 

The  tramsactions  of  this  firm  Avere 
noted  doAvn  on  clay  tablets  which  wen- 
stored  in  great  eartheiiAvare  jars  for 
safety.  'There  they  remained  until  they 
Avere  brought  to  light  by  scientific  ex- 
ploration. All  these  tabletB  bear  the 
names  of  the  contracting  parties  and 
witnesses  and  most  of  them  are  dated. 
'I'he  Egibi  firm  Avas  not  the  only  great 
trading  firm  in  ancient  Bab^donia.  for  at 
Nifler  there  Avere  discovered  the  records 
of  another  firm,  knoAvn  as  Murasu.  that 
rose  to  a position  of  great  AA'ealth  and  im- 
portance during  the  fifth  century  l>efore 
Christ. 

'The  tablets  unearthed  at  Dilbat.  near 
Babylon,  also  throw  an  interesting  light 
upon  the  business  methods  of  the  jieople. 
Tlnse  taiilets  tell  in  grapliic  manner  the 
story  of  the  citizens,  their  business  trans- 
actions. disputes,  and  every-day  life,  par- 
ticularly Avith  reference  to  land  trans- 
actions. 'I’hey  arc  Avhat  might  best  l>e 
termed  family  archives.  They  relate  to 
a very  early  jieriod.  being  mostly  dated 
ill  the  reigns  of  the  predecessors  of  that 
mighty  monarch  Hammurabi,  avIio  codi- 
fied the  Babylonian  laAvs.  and  so  Avere 
composed  at  the  j)eriod  of  the  first  Baby- 
lonian dynasty. 

'I'he  documents  rescued  from  the  ruins 
of  Dilbat  almost  all  concern  the  sale  or 
renting  of  houses  and  lands  and  fields  or 
the  purchase  of  cattle  and  crops.  Dilbat 
Avas  the  center  of  a rich  agricultural  dis- 
trict. 'I’he  terms  employed  are  common 
to  all  the  Babylonian  cities.  'The  ground 
and  the  liouses  are  ch-}uly  defined  by  the 
enumeration  of  neighlMiring  proprieties 
and  the  names  of  their  proprietors.  Fre- 
quently  the  boundary  is  a street,  a canal, 
a pond,  or  harbor.  'I'hen,  in  eases  of  rt^l 
estate.  folloAvs  a statement  of  value,  Avith 
tlie  names  of  vendor  and  purchaser,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  document  comes  the 
oath  sAvorn  Ix-fore  the  god  of  the  city  in 
teni|)le  and  al.so  an  iiiA'ocation  of  tin- 
reigning  king.  The  Dilbat  scribes  also 
added  a clause  placing  the  onus  of  any 
subsequent  dispute  of  the  deed  upon  the 
se-ller.  “ For  all  the  contests  concerning 
the  property  [A.  B.l  ijA  responsible.” 
Finally  Lllow  the  T fhe  jyitnc 

and  oftepntl^AT^ /-■  |-,dk'r(>es  ^f^hT 
and  SbVeraf  siT 


No  camera  is  ao  good  as  the  Gretflex  for  making 
pictures  of  children.  Indoors  or  in  the  shade 
snapshots  may  be  made  fast  enough  to 
secure  perfect  pictures. 


You  can  photograph  on  dark  days  when  you  use 
a Crirflex.  Thia  picture  was  made  on  a rainy, 
hcarily  clouded  day  in  December. 


The  Grafiex  is  bert  for  those  who 
“ hunt  with  a camera.” 


On  dear  days,  when  the  sun  is  shining,  the 
Craflax  will  make  pictures  in  1-ltMth 
of  a second. 


The  GRAFLEX  makes 
better  photography  pos- 
sible by  eliminating  the 
uncertainties.  Focusing 
scale  and  “finder”  are 
done  away  with.  With 
a GRAFLEX  you  see 
the  image  full  size  of 
finished  picture,  up  to 
the  instant  of  exposure 
right  side  up.  You  know 
to  a certainty  that  the 
picture  is  in.  focus,  with- 
out having  to  guess  the 
distance  between  the 
camera  and  subject. 

The  GRAFLEX  Focal 
Plane  Shutter  works  at 
any  speed  from  “time” 
to  1-lOOOth  of  a second. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

FOLMER  H SCHWING 
DIVISION 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


Tenement  Tommy 

Asks  for 

A Square  Deal 


He  lives  in  Ncav  York’s  stuffy  tenement  district,  the 
most  congested  spot  in  America. 

In  his  sultry  three-room  home  there  is  scarcely  space 
to  eat  and  sleep.  His  playground  is  the  blistering  pave- 
ment of  the  ill-smelling  streets,  hemmed  in  by  scorching 
brick  Avails. 

Tommy’s  widowed  mother  is  broken  with  worry; 
his  sisters  and  brothers  are  as  pallid  and  frail  as  he.  The 
winter  struggle  has  sapped  their  vitality.  They  are 
starving  for  air. 

No  medicine  will  help  Tommy.  What  he,  his  mother 
and  the  other  children  need  are : a chance  to  breathe 
something  pure  and  fresh,— a taste  of  sunshine  and  out- 
door freedom,— an  outing  in  the  country  or  at  the  sea- 
shore. 

But  between  Tommy  and  his  needs  stands  poverty, 
the  result  of  misfortune.  He  must  suffer  just  as  if  it  were 
all  his  fault. 

This  Association  every  summer  sends  thousands  of 
“ Tenement  Tommies”,  mothers  and  babies  to  the  country 
and  to  Sea  Breeze,  its  fresh  air  home  at  Coney  Island. 
A dollar  bill,  a five  dollar  check,  or  any  amount  you  care 
to  contribute,  will  help  us  to  answer  Tommy’s  appeal. 

Send  contributions  to  Robert  Shaw  Minturn,  Treas- 
urer, Room  204,  105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  IMPROVING 
THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR 


R.  FULTON  CUTTING,  President. 


sons  coiivernod.  'The  tablets  Avere  in 
duplicate.  'Tlie  first  Avas  iii-scribed  and 
baked  and  copied;  then  a cover  of  soft 
clay  placed  over  or  around  it.  and  the 
document  re-engrossed  upon  this  cover 
from  tlie  copy,  so  that  it  could  be  re- 
ferred to  at  any  time  by  paying  tlie  re- 
quired fee  at  the  record  office. 

In  case  of  dispute  as  to  its  accuracy, 
for  an  extra  sum  the  outer  enveloix?  Avas 
broken  and  compared  Avith  its  inb-rior 
duplicate  text;  and  tlie  litigant  avIio 
proAed  to  be  in  error  in  his  allegation 
that  the  tAvo  versions  Avere  not  identical 
jiaid  a considerable  forfeit,  and  a iicaa 
outer  ease  Avas  jilaced  over  the  original 
tablet  and  reinseribed.  This  procedure  is 
mentioned  in  the  Old  'Testament  as  inquir- 
ing of  the  outer  and  inner  tablet  of  a 
deed. 


How  Many  Stars  Are  There  ? 

We  think  of  the  muitituck'S  of  the  stars 
and  AAmuld  in  all  probability  boldly  >ay 
that  on  a clear,  frosty,  moonless  night  avc 
see  millions  of  them.  In  reality  on  such 
a night,  if  Ave  leave  out  the  faintly  lumi- 
nous Milky  V^’aA^  Ave  see  less  than  three 
thousand  distinct  stars.  In  the  avIioIc 
starry  sphere,  of  Avhich  aa-c  see  only  half 
at  any  given  time,  there  are  only  a score 
of  first-magnitude  stars,  beginning  Avitli 
.Sirius,  the  brigliti'st  of  tliem.  and  inelinl- 
iiig  stars  like  Orion's  right  shoulder  and 
left  knee,  Betelgeux  and  Rigel.  Vega  and 
Arcturus.  Of  stars  of  the  second  mag- 
nitude, like  si.x  of  the  seven  stars  in  tlie 
Dipper,  there  are,  in  all.  sixty-five.  Of 
stars  of  the  third  nmgnitude,  like  tlie 
remaining  star  of  the  Dijiper,  Avhere  the 
handle  joins  the  IjoavI,  there  are  a hundred 
and  ninety.  Of  stars  of  the  fourth  mag- 
nitude, under  five  hundred;  of  the  fiftli. 
just  over  a thousand;  and  of  the  sixth, 
the  extreme  limit  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
on  the  best  nights  something  oA’er  tlirw 
thousand,  making  in  all  leas  than  five 
thousand  visible  at  any  time  to  the  naked 
eye;  Avliile  only  half,  or  about  two  tlion- 
sand  five  liundred,  can  Ik*  seen  at  one 
time. 

But  cA-en  an  o|K'ra-glass  sIioavs  a great 
many  more,  and  larger  and  larger  tele- 
scojies  disidose  more  and  more,  ^■et  they 
seem  limited  in  numlier.  at  least  if  it  In* 
true  that  the  light-carrying  ether  docs 
not  absorb  and  extinguish  the  light  of  the 
most  remote.  For  if  they  AV(*re  really 
infinite  in  number,  and  their  light  came 
to  us  unimpeded,  the  night  sky  Avould  1h' 
uniformly  luminous,  Avhicli  it  is  not.  .So 
that  a small  telescope  Avhich  sIioaa's  stars 
doAvn  to  the  ninth,  uiagnitude  will  adil 
about  a liundred  thousand  stars  to  those 
visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  Avliile  the  larg- 
est telescopes  Avill  sIioav  stars  doAvn  to 
about  the  sixte(*nth  magn'itude.  Arge- 
lander’s  star  clii'.rt  includes  Ix-tAveen  tlirw 
and  four  hundred  thousand  stars  counted 
and  ]ilott<>d  by  band.  Avliile  the  moileni 
pliotograpliic  survey,  in  Avliieh  the  stars 
are  made  to  map  tbemseh’es.  goes  up  to 
the  high  figure  of  fifteen  millions.  It  is 
comjmted  that  the  liest  optical  means 
Avliieh  human  gi'iiius  can  devise  may  show 
a liundred  million  stars.  If  this  lie.  as  is 
supposed,  elo.se  to  the  total  of  existing 
stars,  and  if  avc  remember  that  the  poiiii- 
lation  of  the  earth  is  computed  to  be  one 
thousand  five  hundred  millions,  then  it 
folloAvs  that  there  is  only  one  star  for 
each  fifteen  people,  or,  say,  a star  for 
each  three  families — by  no  means  sm-li  a 
vast  number  as  most  people  suppose.  But. 
as  said,  this  is  true  only  if  the  ether  does 
not  extinguish  any  of  the  light,  and  so 
does  not  hide  the  most  distant  stars  by 
;ibsorbing  their  luminous  messages. 


A Novel  Automobile  Club 

Rei'ENTI.y  there  lias  been  started  in 
Paris  a uoa'cI  institution  called  the  Hun- 
dred Club.  It.«  object  is  the  revival  of 
the  culinary  art.  'To  realizt*  this  end 
members  spare  no  jiains.  All  are  keen 
automohilists  familiar  Avith  the  roads  of 
the  most  remote  provinces  and  their 
houses  of  call.  'These  enthusiasts  in  a 
good  cause  “ club  ” the  experiences  thus 
gained  for  the  general  benefit  Thus  a 
member  aa^Iio  lias  receiA'ed  satisfactory 
treatment  in  a certain  toAvn  informs  tlic 
club  of  the  fact  in  a note  that  mentions 
the  specialties  of  the  house,  the  dishes, 
and  Avines  it  is  lK*st  to  ask  for  doAvn  to 
the  smallest  details  of  the.  service.  At 
one  place,  for  instance,  the  chef  has  a 
dt*cided  talent  for  “sauce  mousseline.” 
At  a second  the  kitchen  help  are  marA’els 
of  cleanliness,  and  so  on.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  the  indifferent  cooking  at  some  es- 
tablishment is  pointed  out  as  a Avarning 
to  avoid  the  place  as  a plague  spot. 

Duly  filed  among  the  club  records,  and 
ke])t  secret  from  outsiders,  these  valuable 
liint-s  are  free  to  memliers  for  their  ex- 
clusiA-e  use.  One  result  lias  lieen  that 
;tJ]|ej  .-fljc|ciHi|iiil|Hiie|d-  memoranda  liaA-e  taken 
'§na^  in  a ■'^lori  of  geographical  cook 
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REMEMBERING  THE  “MAINE” 


— The  battl^hip  Maine”  and  her  dead  were  commemorated  on  Decoration  Day,  in  New  York  City,  by_ 

J ji--^he  unv(|il|ng-^f  an  imposing  monument  which  has  been  erected  at  the  southwest  corner  of  fTCHTl 

L^i-j^sident  Taft,  Governor  Sulzer,  and  Mayor  Gaynor  were  among  the  speakers  of  the  day. 
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COMMENT 

lii'XJi.NNiXd  with  the  issue  of  August  KUh,  ilr. 
Xou.MAN  IIapuooi)  will  take  direct  personal  charge 
of  IIakper’s  Weekly. 


As  to  the  President’s  “Lobbying” 

The  real  objection  to  the  lobby  investigation  re- 
mains preeisol.y  what  it  was:  it  may  cau.sc  un- 
necessary and  unes.sential  delay.  On  the  other 
hand,  few  of  us  are  in  a jiosition  to  say  positively 
that  the  delay  iV*  unnecessary  or  unessential.  On 
the  contrary,  the  final  show-down  on  expecti'd 
amendments  and  on  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill 
may  prove  that  the  President  was  right  and  that 
his  niove  was  the  only  way  to  hold  in  line  enough 
votes  to  reject  dangerous  amendments  and  to  g(‘t 
the  bill  into  conference  substantially  unaltered 
and  in  shape  to  fulfil  Democratic  pli'dges  and  test 
th(‘  low-tariff  theory. 

Senator  Tow.vskm),  of  Michigan,  Kepubliean. 
has  given  interesting  support  to  this  view  of  the 
matter.  He  ha.s  declared  that  the  President,  by 
his  statement  in  reference  to  the  lobby,  has  ladd 
in  line  Democrats  who  might  otherwise  have  voted 
against  certain  main  provisions  of  the  bill,  if  not 
against  the  measure  as  a whole.  In  oth(‘r  words, 
he  has  indicated  his  belief  that  the  President's 
action  may  have  saved  the  bill  from  mutilation  or 
defeat. 

Of  course,  at  the  same  time,  he  called  tin*  Presi- 
dent a lobbyist — the  worst  lobliyist  in  Wa.shington 
— and  was  indignant  at  the  growth  and  open  exer- 
cise of  executive  influence. 

That's  as  it  may  be.  The  President  is  leader  of 
his  part.v.  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  should 
not  try  to  exercise  much  influence  over  it.  In 
firmly  asserting  his  leadership,  in  openly  attacking 
Avhatever  influences  there  were  that  op])osed,  openly 
or  insidiously,  his  and  his  party's  policy,  he  was 
within  his  right,  he  was  breaking  no  precedent 
whatever.  To  say  that  he  was  “lobbying”  is 
absurd;  quite  as  absurd  as  to  call  a British  jiremier 
a lobbyist  for  rallying  his  following  in  Parliament 
or  to  blame  a general  for  any  measure  he  may  think 
necessarj'  to  hold  his  men  in  lino  on  the  battle-field. 


For  Higher  Education  in  the  South 

Another  million  for  a Southern  college'! 

And  again  we  are  quite  confident  that  no  other 
part  of  the  country  will  regret  to  see  this  fresh 
sign  of  the  turning  Southward  of  a reasonable  part 
of  our  American  gimerosit.v  to  colleges.  This  time 
the  beneficiary  is  Trinit.y  ('ollege.  Durham.  North 
(''arolina.  Most  of  the  mone.v  conu's  from  the 
Di  ke  brothers,  natives  of  that  region,  and  who 
there  began  their  remarkable  business  career;  but 
a substantial  part  comes  from  the  Kockefeller 
Foundation 


Fairly  Good  Going  with  the  Tariff 

We  s(‘e  no  reason  to  be  diseouraged  about  tin* 
tariff  bill.  True,  we  sliould  like  to  see  it  moving 
along  faster  toward  final  enactment.  We  want 
business  to  bi'gin  as  soon  as  possible  its  actual 
experience  of  the  ni'w  order  which  the  bill  will 
bring  about.  We  want  the  country  to  begin  as 
soon  as  possible  to  study  the  actual  working  of  a 
really  low  tariff — something  that  few  Americans 
now  living  have  ever  seen.  For  we  are  .steadfastl.v 
confident  that  a low  tariff,  framed  on  .sound  prin- 
cipli's,  will,  if  it  is  only  kejit  in  operation  long 
enough,  iirove  the  best  of  low-tariff  arguments.  Wi? 
Iielieve  the  I’ndkkwood  bill,  if  enacted  soon  enough 
to  give  it  a safi'  life  of  four  or  five  years,  will  lx* 
to  the  ni'xt  tariff  revision  what  the  Walker  bill 
of  lK4(i  was  to  the  bill  of  lsr>7,  conei'rning  which 
Sumner  said  that  jiraetii-ally  all  classes,  including 
till'  manufaetnrers,  were  content  with  it  as  an  ex- 
tension of  the  low-taritf  principle. 

We  have  that  feeling  as  to  the  extri'ine  advisa- 
liility  of  wasting  no  tiini'.  But  we  are  not  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  demand  that  the  S(  nate  reiionnei* 
its  fnnetion  and  pass  the  bill  without  any  real 
consideration  whatevi'r.  Tliat  was  not  to  lx*  ex- 
jH'eted.  ^loruover,  trusting  the  newsjiaper  reports, 
•.v(‘  are  actually  jdeased  with  some  of  tlie  intent i(tns 
of  the  Senat(‘  Finanei'  (^onimitti'e  and  its  snli- 
uoinmit tiM's.  Frankly,  for  instan<*e,  wi'  nevi'r  could 
see  any  good  reasoiE,ji^iy.  if  flour  agid  oatmeal 
aniLmeats  are  t<>  g</<*n  tlx'-^rue  H/^tli/^  should 
be  W iNit tl^kiiiil iftjle^i;  ^ijrf  lilL.  That 


would  not  be  logical;  it  would  not  be  in  accord 
with  Democratic  doctrine;  it  would  not  be  just. 
As  we  have  indicated,  the  protest  of  the  millers 
and  others  against  it  seemed  to  us  entirely  reason- 
able. We  are  glad  to  believe  that  the  protest  has 
Ix'cn  heeded,  and  we  are  particularly  glad  to  btdieve, 
according  to  the  latest  reports,  that  the  remedy 
is  to  be,  not  a duty  on  flour  and  oatmeal  and  meats, 
but  frt'e  wheat  and  free  oats  and  free  cattle.  That, 
we  take  it.  is  not  only  adherence  to  principle,  but 
also  candid  acceptance  of  present  conditions  in 
respect  of  grain-growing  and  cattle-raising  in  this 
country.  It  is  all  right,  whether  it  comes  from 
the  Senate  committee  or  the  President. 

We.  feel  equally  free  to  say  that  wo  find  nothing 
unrea.sonable  in  the  proposed  Senate  changes  in 
the  ailministrative  sections;  and  we  are  certainly 
not  displeased  with  the  announcement  that  the 
Senate  amendments,  taken  together,  will  probably 
yield  a lower  average  rate  of  duties  than  the  House 
bill  fixed.  If  that  is  true,  then  we  will  have  at- 
tained not  merely  a new  tariff  bill,  but  a new 
proci'ss  of  tariff-making.  For  - ''ery  tariff  Ave  re- 
member has  left  the  Senate  higher  than  it  came 
from  the  House,  and  has  again  been  raised  in  con- 
ference. 

No,  we  are  not  discouraged;  and  we  are  only  t<x) 
glad  to  i»rais(^  the  Democratic  Senators,  including 
Simmons,  who,  Avhati'ver  their  past  records,  .seem 
now  to  be  resolntel.v  minded  to  keep  faith  with 
Wilson,  with  their  party,  and  with  the  country. 


An  Alien  Enterprise 

Senator  Hitciicix  k’s  amendment,  ])ro|x»sing  a 
graduated  tax  on  the  larger  producers  of  smoking- 
tobaei'o,  cigars,  and  snuff,  is  another  matter.  We 
do  not  understand  that  the  Senate  Finance  (’om- 
mittee,  or  any  of  its  subcommittees,  has  acceiiti-d 
it.  Neither  do  we  find  as  .yet  anything  to  indicate 
that  the  President  is  at  all  committed  -to  it.  So 
far  as  we  can  see,  it  merely  embodies  an  idea  of 
Senator  Hitcikock’s  own  and  a suggestion  of 
.\ttorney-(Jeneral  iMcllEYNOLUs  to  remedy  by  legi.s- 
lation  the  supposed  lack  of  effectiveness  of  the 
Sniireme  Court's  decree  dissolving  the  tobacco 
trust. 

It  is  a matter,  therefore,  for  separate  discussion 
—and  for  far  more  deliberate  and  full  consideration 
tlian  this  paragraidi  permits.  It  involves  questions 
of  fact  not  to  be  hastil.y  dealt  with;  whether, 
for  instanci*,  the  bigger  of  the  sunuving  tobacco 
comjianii's  are  actuall.v  criLshing  out  the  comi>eti- 
rion  of  the  smaller  independent  companies,  and  b.v 
imjiroix'r  m(‘th<xls:  it  involves  the  old  question  of 
how  far  mere  biLTie.ss  is  of  it.sidf  objectionable  in 
eorjxirations ; it  involv(*s  a lot  of  things  that  ought 
not  to  be  hurriedly  decided.  Above  all,  it  involvi's 
th(>  (piestion.  nevi'r  before  so  squarely  raised,  if 
r'lised  at  all.  Avlieth(*r  government  must  .vet  use 
the  taxing  power  — which  Simator  Hiti'IKock 
frankl.v  remembers  is  the  “ power  to  destro.v  '’ — 
as  an  adjunct  to  its  other  legislative  endeavors  to 
regulate  “ big  business  ” justl.v. 

Heeau.se  it  does  raise  .such  big  issues  as  these, 
we  strongl.v  opixtse  an.v  such  amendment  to  the 
tariff  bill.  We  pass  no  judgment  on  the  ideas  of 
Senator  Ilrrciicix  K and  Mr.  McReynolds.  We 
liavi*  no  doubt  there  is  much  sympathy  with  the 
objects  they  have  in  mind.  On  that  score  we  our- 
stdves  are  not  unsympathetic.  But  the  tariff  bill 
ought  not  t<i  be  complicated  with  or  imperiled  by 
such  an  unneeessar.y  addition  to  the  troubles  of  the 
men  who  are  fighting  for  it.  The  IIiTfiicocK 
amenduK'nt  should  take  its  chances  as  an  entirel.v 
.'^('liarate  measure.  It  can  then  be  discussed  on  its 
own  nu'rits.  The  announced  purpose  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  iiarty  in  power  is  to  enact  a tariff 
“ for  ri'vf'nue.”  They  ong’ht  not  to  be  asked  to 
pass  a tariff  to  amend  or  supnli'ment  the  Sherman 
law.  or  to  correct  a Supreme  ('ourt  decision.  Their 
initial  job  is  big  enouiih  as  it  is.  Let  us  not  en- 
large it  with  other  designs,  however  worthy. 

Not  Too  Sociological,  Please 

Si'Hjitor  ItoRAii  lia;'  intnxhiced  an  ainendnieiit  to  tlio 
lariir  liiH  wtii  -li  would  l>iir  from  entry  all  gooils  maim- 
factiired  wliollv  or  in  part  by  eliildren  under  fourti'en 
years  old.  or  bv  eliildren  under  sixteen  wbo  are  re- 
(inired  to  work  more  tlmn  (‘igbt  hours  a day  or  more 
tliiin  forty-eight  hours  a week.  It  would  also  bar  all 
imports  made  wliollv  or  in  part  by  convict  labor. — 

1 1 fish  i II  (ft  nil  l)i  sptilrh . 

\\  ('  siqiposi'  the  .Senator’s  intention  is  to  protect 
American  labor  from  the  eomjx'tition  of  foreign 
eiiild-liibor.  but  there  a.'c  a lot  of  di'sirable  things 
that  a tariff  bill  ought  not  to  undertake,  and  this 
.seems  to  !)('  one.  Moreover,  if  the  eustom-hou.ses 
have  to  delve  too  far  into  the  sociology  of  imports, 
th('  ri'veiiue  will  he  eaten  up  in  investigation. 
De  mniiiiiis  Jiw  not  enrat  means  tariff  law,  too. 


Paterson  and  the  I.  W.  W. 

The  I.  W.  W.  at  Paterson  is  a symptom,  not  . 
cause.  Mr.  Greuory  Ma.so.n  gathered  the  facts  of 
the  industrial  situation  in  that  city  in  an  article 
in  the  Oiiflooh  last  week.  The  strike  in  the  silk- 
mills  began,  he  sa.vs,  Avhen,  in  .Ianuar.v,  “the  em- 
ployees of  the  Dohertv  mill,  enraged  ut  the  in- 
stallation of  the  four-loom  system,  b.y  Avhieh  each 
weaver's  work  was  doubled  Avitliout  a correspond- 
ing increase  in  wages,  left  their  places  and 
struck.”  But  for  long  before  that  the  silk-weavers 
had  been  much  disturbed  in  their  minds,  ami  as 
there  are  293  silk  firms  iii  Paterson,  it  was  a 
serious  disturbance,  for  the  exanqile  of  the 
Doherty  mill,  under  the  stimulating  siqiervisioii 
of  the  I.  W,  W.,  brought  2.">,<)(H)  silk-workers  out, 
and  the,y  have  been  out  ever  since. 

The  trouble  seems  to  be  the  common  one  of  im- 
provements in  machinery  which,  under  competi- 
tion, huA’e  borne  harder  and  hanler  on  operatives. 
The  story  as  ^Ir.  .Mvson  tells  it  is  thaf  twent.v 
yi'urs  ago  a high-spi,H'd  loom  was  ix'rfeeted  that 
could  lx*  run  by  women.  Forthwith  faetorii's  were 
opened  in  various  cities  of  Pennsylvania  where 
the  men  work  in  coal  or  iron,  ami  many  women 
an*  available'  for  employment.  In  Paterson  silk- 
making is  an  old  industry,  but  tlu*  eompi'titioii  of 
the  eheaj>-labor  mills  iu  Pi'iinsylvaiiia  drove 
the  Paterson  maiiiifaetnrers  to  likt^  expedients. 
“ Women  came  into  llie  mills  of  the  Jersey  town 
and  wages  droppt'd.” 

Now  as  to  the  four-loom  system,  ^Ir.  AIasox 
sa.vs  that  fift.y  years  ago  each  weavi'r  ojierated  a 
single  loom  eighteen  inches  wide.  (Iradtiall.v  b.v 
improvements  in  machinery  and  i>ossil)ly  h.v  de- 
veloping a higher  standard  of  exertion,  workers 
have  bei'ii  given  two.  three,  and  now  four  looms  to 
run,  and  the  Avidth  of  the  looms  has  Ix'eii  douhleil. 
So  a weaver  now  under  the  fonr-kxun  .system  ])n)- 
duees  as  much  as  eight  inen  iirodueed  fift.v  years 
ago. 

That  is  a sidondid  triumph  for  invention  and 
machinery,  but  the  Avovki'rs  seem  to  be  worse  and 
worse  off.  The  competition  in  silk-mannfaeturing 
i.s  .sharp.  If  wage.s  an*  low  in  Pennsylvania, 
Paterson  ennnot  eomix'te  sueeessfull.y  with  Penn- 
sylvania and  pa.v  hii;h  wanes.  If  ajipi'al  is  made 
to  the  legislature  of  New  .lerse.v,  what  can  it  do? 
Dan  it  regulate  wage.s?  And  if  it  could,  could  it 
regulate  the  eomiietitive  wages  in  Pennsylvania 
and  othi'r  states? 

It  will  he  .seen  that  here  is  a situation  difficult 
of  reasonable  si'tf lenx'ut.  ’I'lien*  eauiiot  be,  under 
our  ju'e.sent  sysreiu  of  goveriimeiit.  a fed(*ral  law 
to  fix  tile  standard  of  wages  am!  hours  of  labor  in 
the  silk  iudustr.v.  If  the  iiianufaeturers  eondiined 
to  do  it  the  Siikrmvn  anti  trust  law  would  prob- 
abl.v  catch  tlx'ni. 

Ami  that  is  a ju’cttv  eoimuoii  situation.  Keasoii- 
ahle  jx'ople  iusp<*et  it.  ami  wring  thi'ir  hands,  ami 
go  hack  and  sit  down.  Along  eoiiies  the  I.  W.  W., 
which  is  not  n'asouabb*.  Tvhieh  has  an  imixissible 
industrial  theor.v,  cares  nothing  for  states’  rights 
or  the  SiiER.MA.v  law,  has  not  been . lired  to  au.y 
sacred  awe  of  machim'rv,  hut  has  a ver.v  lively  coii- 
eern  for  human  worki'rs,  ami  sympath.v  and  I'lo- 
qnenco  ami  indiffi'ri'm'i*  to  cojis  and  prisons.  The 
I.  W.  W.  taki's  hold  of  this  situation,  whi<*h  palsies 
law  and  flouts  argument,  ami  does  what  it  can. 
Largely  it  raises  hob.  but  eoiisiderably  it  relieves — 
for  it  gets  money — and  it  gives  leadership  and 
keeps  the  strike  together. 

Women  in  Industry 

The  element  of  women's  labor  in  this  silk-mill 
difficulty  is  interesting.  A very  wisi*  woman  said 
tlu*  other  day:  “I  do  not  care  au.vthiug  about 
votes  for  ivouu'u.  Tin*  grc'at  peril  that  eoneerns 
them  is  industrialism,  wliieli  is  drawing  them  b.v 
the  thoiisaml  away  from  their  natural  duties  and 
vocations.  Who  can  do  tlu*  work  these  women 
leave  nmloiie?  What  can  make  iij)  to  the  eountry^ 
for  the  loss  of  their  services  as  mothers  and 
trainers  of  families?'' 

Who  is  ahead  on  tlu*  wholi'sah*  (*mi)loymeut  of 
women  of  the  '‘oa!  districts  of  Pennsylvania  in 
silk-mills?  I’erhajis  some  maiiufaet urers  an*  tlu* 
richer  for  it.  Po.-'sibly  silk  is  elu'aper  to  the  (*ou- 
sumer  or  more  iirotifable  to  tlu*  merehaiit  because 
of  it.  But  s('e  the  result  in  Pati'rson,  sei*  the 
(*ffect  on  labor,  wages  lowurud,  human  life  (‘hea))- 
eiu'd.  competition  iiiteiisi lieil.  men  dimiiiislu'd  in 
tiu'ir  power  to  siijiport  families!  Ami  since  this 
sort  of  thing  has  been  aoiug  on  in  all  sorts  of  in- 
dustries, ami  more  and  more  lives  of  wonu'u  have 
Iveii  sucked  in,  and  liuiuau  ('udurauei*  has  btx'u 
stretched  farther  and  fartliur  on  tlu*  industrial 
'rack,  the  cost  ot’.liybig  has  uiouuted  up,  up,  up, 
and  iliseonti'ut  ItaU  ;f/><Y(Ie.' 

Of  course  <rtT|Tl^‘T|s^ious.  A great 
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Hiaiiy  women  wnfres  and  like  them,  but  it  is 
as  President  WlLsox  said  in  his  inaugural: 

We  have  been  proud  of  our  industrial  achievements, 
but  we  have  not  nitherto  stopped  thouglitfully  enough 
to  count  the  human  cost,  the  cost  of  lives  snuffed  out, 
of  energies  overtaxed  and  broken,  the  fearful  physical 
and  spiritual  cost  to  the  men  and  women  and  children 
upon  whom  the  dead  weight  and  burden  of  it  all 
have  fallen  pitilessly  the  years  through. 


Women,  Babies,  and  Work 

laist  week  in  the  French  (Chamber  of  Deputies 
tlu‘re  Avas  a disen.ssion  about  the  protection  and 
cMicouragement  of  motherhood.  We  read: 

Deputy  Fernand  Kngekand,  in  proposing  a measure 
to  compel  employers  to  continue  paying  the  wages 
of  working-women  during  four  weeks  in  case  tliey  are 
absent  from  their  employment  owing  to  motherhood, 
said  that  France  and  Turkey  were  the  only  European 
countries  in  which  niotherhood  was  not  protected.  The 
death-rate  among  children  who  were  put  out  to  nurse 
in  France  Avas,  he  said,  sixty  per  cent.,  while  among 
children  nursed  by  their  mothers  it  was  only  twelve 
per  cent. 

What  does  four  weeks  amount  to  to  a nursing 
mother?  To  something,  no  doubt,  but  of  course 
it  is  not  nearly  enough.  Does  France  expect  to 
get  her  population  maintained  and  her  armies  re- 
cruited by  the  efforts  of  women  who  go  out  to  work, 
•ind  bear  children  in  the  brief  intervals  of  their 
AA^ige-earning  labors? 

Monstrous!  We  commend  to  the  Deputies  this 
discourse  of  last  week  before  a committee  of  the 
Missouri  Senate,  betAA-een  Lieutenant-Governor 
Pai.nter,  of  Missouri,  and  Mrs.  Robins,  settlement- 
AA’orker  of  Chicago  and  president  of  the  Woman’s 
National  Trades  Union  League: 

Lieutenant-Governor  Painteb  said  that  the  attitude 
of  the  Trades  Union  League  in  urging  girls  to  concen- 
trate in  the  city  is  destroying  home  ties  and  subject- 
ing Avomen  to  conditions  Avorse  than  those  of  the 
negro  in  slaA’ery. 

Mrs.  Robins  said  that  women  in  industry  were 
slaA’es,  but  she  said  they  ought  to  enter  the  gainful 
occupations  and  be  paid  a proper  minimum  wage — 
$12  a Aveek  or  more. 

Mrs.  Robins  said  that  women  enjoyed  being  among 
the  multitude,  preferring  that  to  the* home.  She  said 
her  purpose  AA-as  to  make  women  rebellious  so  they 
Avould  demand  more  pay  and  better  working  condi- 
tions. 

“ Has  not  Avomen’s  employment  in  the  industries 
enforced  Avomen’s  slavery  in  this  country?”  asked  the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

“ Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Robins. 

“ And  are  not  Avomen  Avorkers  more  firmly  in  bond- 
age than  were  the  African  slaves,  who  were  valuable 
to  their  owners  and  properly  cared  for?  Do  not  em- 
ployers noAv  know  that  when  they  AA’ear  out  one  girl 
they  can  get  another  to  take  her  place?” 

“ Yes,  that’s  true,”  said  Mrs.  Robins. 

‘‘  If  women  Avere  taken  out  of  the  industries  and 
liA'cd  at  home  and  took  care  of  the  families,  would 
they  not  be  better  off  and  would  not  the  men  then  get 
higher 'wages  and  be  better  able  to  provide  for  their 
families?” 

” Everj'  woman  is  entitled  to  work,”  replied  Mrs. 
Robins. 

Yes,  CA’ery  woman  is  entitled  to  work;  but  to 
bear  and  raise  children  is  Avork,  and  ought  not  to 
be  too  much  complicated  with  employments  that 
conflict  with  it. 

Thought  Will  Still  Govern 

Thurlow  Weed  was  the  grandfather  of  William 
Barnes.  When  Xew  York  proposed  in  1821  to  estab- 
lish manhood  suffrage  Mr.  WEia)  AA’as  one  of  the  most 
active  opponents  of  the  amendment.  Sixty  years  later 
he  frankly  confe.ssed  that  he  had  been  mistaken  and 
timt  none  of  the  evils  Avhich  he  feared  had  resulted 
from  the  establishment  of  a geftuinely  popular  govern- 
ment. If  grandfather  Avas  so  decidedly  wrong  on  a 
vital  question  of  votes,  grandson  may  be  equally 
Avrong  on  a question  of  nominations. — The  World. 

Possibly  Thl’rloav  Weed’s  final  conclusion  was 
that  it  doesn’t  make  much  difference  who  votes,  pro- 
vided the  A'oter  is  accessible;  and  perhaps  Grandson 
IIarnes’s  conclusion  may  finally  be  that  it  doesn’t 
m.ake  much  difference  what  voice  nominates. 
Thought  taken  beforehand  will  doubtless  produce 
effects  in  politics  as  heretofore,  no  matter  what  im- 
provements may  bo  made  in  the  machinery  of 
nomination. 

False  Economy  Avith  Judges 

There  is  little  or  no  difference  of  opinion  to  be 
found  in  the  very  widespread  comment  on  the 
resignation  of  Judge  Noyes,  of  the  Second  Federal 
Judicial  District.  Those  who  know  about  Judge 
Noyes  agree  that  he  is  a very  good  judge  indeed, 
and  that  the  bench  will  be  weakened  by  the  loss 
of  him.  Those  Avho  know  about  living  conditions 
in  his  district,  Avhicb  extends  into  New  York,  Con- 
necticut, and  Vermojit^grec  that  hi*  sole  reason 
for  resigning— ^tbe  |iisuffioiPi|cy  cf/htslsiit^ry — is  a 
perfectly  good  ' reasaL  ~lCTmlvboowlfeflilL.to  agree 


that  our  government  is  at  fault  in  permitting  such 
a reason  to  exist. 

Congress  is  at  fault  in  more  Avays  than  one  in 
this  matter  of  judicial  salaries.  It  has  failed  to 
take  due  account  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living.  Twenty  years  ago  that  Avas  not,  for  a man 
in  Judge  Noyes’s  position,  more  than  half  Avhat  it 
is  to-day;  his  present  salary  of  $7,000  is  now  not 
nearly  equiv’alent  to  the  $(*,000  which  circuit 
judges  then  received.  Congress  has  also  failed  to 
take  due  account  of  the  differences  in  the  cost  of 
living  as  betAveen  different  parts  of  the  country. 
There  are  high  state  judges  in  parts  of  the  South 
Avho  seem  content  with  salaries  of  $.3,000  or  less; 
at  any  rate,  high-class  men  set'k  and  keep  such 
places.  On  the  other  hand,  nobody  seems  to  think 
it  unreasonable  that  in  New  York  City  Supreme 
Court  justices  should  have  $17,500. 

But  the  main  fault  of  our  policy  in  this  regard 
is  general  and  continuous,  and  has  often  enough 
been  pointed  out  as  in  contrast  with  English  and 
other  foreign  usage.  It  is  simply  that  we  do  not 
pay  enough  for  the  difficult  and  almost  supremely 
important  work  Avhich  we  demand  from  the  bench. 
Our  system,  state  and  national,  throws  upon  judges 
more  of  the  responsibility  for  its  proper  Avorking 
than  does  any  other  in  the  world.  That  is  perhaps 
its  most  distinguishing  characteristic.  Yet  no 
other  great  nation  does  so  little,  whether  with 
money  or  in  other  ways,  to  make  the  bench  at- 
tractive to  men  of  the  highest  ability. 

Some  of  the  states  are  doing  more  than  they 
used  to.  There  are  signs  that  a general  change 
of  policy  may  be  approaching.  It  cannot  come 
too  soon.  WhatCA^er  may  be  the  merits  of  other 
plans  to  keep  the  America i.  bench  Avhat  it  has  been 
and  should  be,  and  to  allay  Avhat  seems  a groAving 
discontent  Avith  it,  none  can  be  complete  or  final 
that  does  not  make  it  effectively  attractive  to  the 
very  best  men  we  have  to  put  on  it.  Whatever 
else  we  want,  we  shall  certainly  always  Avant  the 
best  judges  we  can  get.  We  can  afford  Avhatever 
it  may  cost  to  get  them.  We  cannot  afford  to 
practise  any  economy — or  to  do  anything  else — that 
may  keep  us  from  getting  them. 

Commissioner  Williams 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  William  Williams  as 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  has  been  accepted 
by  the  President,  to  take  effect  on  June  30th.  The 
President  in  a letter  expresses  his  appreeiation  of 
Mr.  Williams’s  “conscientious  and  peculiarly  in- 
telligent service  in  handling  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate and  onerous  positions  in  the  government 
service.” 

It  will  be  a loss  to  the  country  when  Mr.  Will- 
iams leaves  Ellis  Island.  He  has  been  the  head  of 
our  establishment  there  for  seven  years  in  all — 
three  by  appointment  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and,  after 
an  interval,  four  more  by  appointment  of  Mr.  Taft. 
A eommissioner  at  Ellis  Island  under  the  immigra- 
tion laws  is  sure  to  be  assailed  and  misrepresented. 
He  will  have  to  make  many  distressful  decisions, 
and  turn  back  lots  of  pitiable  people  from  the  door 
of  their  hopes.  It  is  a heartbreaking  job.  Mr. 
Williams  has  administered  it  with  firmness,  with 
kindness,  with  sound  judgment,  and  entire  in- 
tegrity. He  has  been  vilified  and  assailed  a great 
deal,  but  wherever  his  conduct  or  decisions  have 
been  investigated  by  competent  inquirers  he  has 
l*cen  justified;  and  usually  Avhen  his  judgments 
have  been  overruled  on  appeal  to  Washington,  the 
final  result  has  justified  his  opinion. 

We  don’t  like  to  see  Mr.  Williams  released  from 
the  public  service.  He  has  certainly  served  his 
time  at  Ellis  Island,  but  in  doing  so  he  has  ac- 
quired an  intimate  knowledge  of  immigration  that 
should  continue  to  be  available  in  shaping  the 
country’s  immigration  policies.  We  wish  he  might 
go  to  Congress.  That  is  one  place  where  such 
experts  as  he  are  needed. 

Liquor  Laws  that  Miss  Their  Mark  * 

We  read  that  under  the  present  liquor  Ibav  of 
Texas  action  has  been  begun  against  a German 
society  in  Dallas  for  selling  drinks  to  its  members, 
and  the  Attorney-General  is  going  to  sue  clubs 
CA’erywhere  that  keep  “gentlemen’s  cellars.” 

To  start  with  the  Germans  seems  an  ambitious 
beginning.  There  are  a good  many  Germans  in 
Texas,  some  localities  having  a large  preponder- 
ance of  them.  We  suppose  they  drink  beer,  and 
drink  it  in  the  usual  orderly  German  fashion,  and 
like  to  drink  it  in  company.  Wc  suppose  they  are 
about  as  good  settlers  and  citizens  as  Texas  can 
hope  to  get.  If  the  prohibition  sentiment  in  that 
state  harasses  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  life  and 
Ixfcr  according  to  their  tastes,  it  will  do,  we  should 
say.  a mischief,  and  one  that  in  the  end  Avill  be 
likely  to  test  the  strength  of  the  prohibitive  senti- 


ment in  '!\‘Xas.  It  is  not  enough  for  a liquor  IuaV 
that  it  should  mean  aa’cH.  It  must  do  good  or  die. 
^lorcover,  it  is  not  enough  for  a state  law  that  it 
siiould  do  good  in  one  county  and  evil  in  another. 
It  must  be  so  devised  as  to  ojierate  beneficially 
AvhcreA’’er  it  op(*rates  at  all.  Local  option  seems 
the  likeliest  way  to  effect  that,  and  local  option  in 
Texas  AA’ould  i)rol»aldy  avoid  the  harassment  of  the 
( lermans. 

If  expert  testimony  is  of  any  Avorth,  the  fore- 
most example  of  a Avell-intentioned  liquor  laAV  that 
has  done  harm  is  the  anti-canteen  law.  The  army 
struggles  annually  to  get  ri*l  of  it,  making  pathetic 
slioAving  of  its  evil  eonsequeiices,  but  it  sticks. 

Racing 

There  is  racing  again  in  those  parts,  some  at 
Piping  Rock  and  some  at  Belmont  Park.  The 
laws  haA’e  been  modified  so  as  to  give  the  sport 
another  trial,  and  see  Avhethcr  the  gambling  ele- 
ment in  it  can  be  sufficiently  suppressed  to  avoid 
damage  to  the  public  morals. 

Racing  seems  to  be  amusing,  and  there  are  a 
good  many  jieople  hereabout  who  have  leisure  to 
be  amused,  and  are  ready  to  spend  money  for 
amusement,  and  it  would  be  a pity  and,  we  think, 
a mistake  to  project  laws  between  them  and  any 
diversion  Avhich  can  be  made  reasonably  innocent. 
If  racing  can  be  successfully  demonetized  it  is  no 
Averse  than  baseball.  It  has  the  good  quality  of 
putting  the  Puritan  nose  out  of  joint.  A world 
in  Avhich  the  Puritan  is  entirely  easy  is  not  an 
entirely  wholesome  world,  not  quite  the  world  the 
Creator  intended. 

We  hope  the  new  racing  Avill  succeed.  If  it 
drops  back  into  its  former  status  of  an  institution 
by  which  a fcAv  investors  made  money  and  a big 
croAvd  was  touched  Avith  the  gambling  mania  and 
lost  money,  the  neAv  experiment  with  it  will  be 
short-lived.  It  is  essential  to  its  continuance  that 
it  shall  not  be  too  profitable.  It  was  very  much 
too  profitable  before,  when  Governor  Hughes 
squelched  it.  When  it  becomes  too  profitable  it 
becomes  a public  nuisance. 

Washington  and  New  York 

In  the  latest  instalment  of  Mr.  John  Bigelow’s 
memoirs  he  speaks  of  saying  to  Mr.  Seward,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  that  he  had  thoughts  of  choos- 
ing Washington  as  his  winter  residence.  Mr. 
Seaa'ARD  advised  him  earnestly  to  do  nothing  of 
the  kind,  saying: 

I would  ntit  stay  licre  a day  if  not  in  office.  There 
is  no  society  here  with  which  you  would  wish  to  be 
identified  if*  you  are  not  a piibiic  officer.  You  Avould 
be  put  down  as  a claim  agent,  or  be  overlotdced  by 
the  officials  or  first-class  people,  and  your  position 
would  be  anything  but  [deasant  to  yourself,  still  less 
pleasant  to  your  wife.  I always  held  on  to  my  coun- 
try home  at  Auburn,  because,  come  AA’^hat  might  come, 
there  I could  always  be  sure  of  ranking  with  the  first. 

I Avould  not  live  in  New  York  City  because  there 
one  becomes  cheap.  You  are  lost  in  the  crowd.  By 
keeping  outside  of  the  city  I Avas  always  a lion  in 
the  city. 

No  doubt  Washington  has  improved  in  the  last 
fifty  years  as  a place  of  Avinter  residence  for  a 
citizen  not  in  office.  The  city  is  much  bigger  noAV 
than  in  the  sixties,  and’ much  handsomer  and  more 
agreeable;  the  permanent  population  is  much 
larger,  and  includes  more  people  of  wealth  and 
more  of  mental  distinction,  but  the  business  of 
the  city  is  .still  government,  and  active  people 
not  connected  in  some  Avay  with  that  may  find 
difficulty  in  employing  themselves  to  their  satis- 
faction there.  Mr.  Seward  might  not  give  to-day 
the  advice  he  gaA^e  to  Mr.  Bigeloav  fifty  years  ago, 
but  Washington  is  still  preferabi^  as  a place  to 
retire  to  after  the  hard  work  of  life  rather  than 
as  a field  for  the  unofficial  activities  of  a man 
Avith  Avork  still  to  do.  One  trouble  with  such  a 
place  for  the  aspiring  is  that  their  children,  if  they 
are  ambitious,  must  go  elsoAvherc  to  do  their  work 
in  life. 

That  is  not  the  trouble  Avith  New  York.  Mr. 
Seavard's  objection  to  being  lost  in  the  crowd  of 
New  York  Avas  proper  enough  for  him  at  his  age 
and  Avith  his  competent  fortune  and  great  distinc- 
tion. He  went  back  to  Auburn,  and  spent  so  miicb, 
of  his  last  years  there  as  were  not  occupied  in 
travel.  But  Mr.  Bigeloav  settled  back  eventually 
in  New  York,  where  he  belonged,  and  lived  there 
very  happily  and  long,  and  never  became  “cheap,” 
as  Mr.  Seaa’ard  said,  and  never  AAas  lost  in  all  the 
crowd  of  Gotham. 

Not  every  one  is  lost  in  New  York.  It  depends. 
But  nobody  retires  to  Ncav  York.  Mr.  Bkjeloav 
liA’ed  here,  and  liA'od  to  be  u.iiiety-odd.  but  he  Tiev<*r 
retired.  To  th(».M<iT§Beiiyi  l!(£kv’a.s  a factor  in  the 
life  of  the 


ON  MAINTAINING  MAKERS’  PRICES 


The  imperative  necessity  of  tnaintaining  the  regular 
manufacturers’  prices  on  articles  of  wide  fame  and 
general  use  was  the  theme  of  the  speakers  at  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  \atio7ial  Assoeiatio7i  of  Ad- 
vertising Managers  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  on  May  IJ^th. 
— Editor. 

BR.  touts  it  BRANDEIS,  who  is 
known  throughout  the  country  as 
an  eoononii.st,  said: 

“ Mr.  'I'o.vstmastkr  and  Gkn- 
TLEMKN:  You  gentlemen  must 

I)ardon  the  very  kind  words  eon- 
eerning  me  which  came  from  your 
Toastmaster.  They  are  the  result 
of  an  old  friendship  beginning 
when  he  was  my  client  in  Boston,  and  one  of  the 
first  clients  that  I had. 

“In  order  to  preserve  and  to  e.vtend  the  right 
which  you  are  discussing  this  evening — the  right  of  a 
manufacturer  who  has  given  a reputation  to  par- 
ticular goods  which  he  creates  to  fi.\  the  price  at 
which  these  goods  should  l)e  sold  to  the  consumer — 
it  is  necessary  to  make  absolutely  clear  the  reasons 
why  you  ask  that  right,  and  to  make  clear  also  the 
(iitierence  between  that  trade  practice  and  another 
class  of  facts  with  which  the  fixed-price  policy  is 
often  confused. 

*■  I can  conceive  of  nothing  more  prejudicial  to  the 
maintenance  and  extension  of  the  right  of  a manu- 
facturer to  fix  the  selling  price  to  the  consumer  than 
to  rail  generally  against  the  provisions  of  the  Sher- 
man Law,  or  against  the  attitude  of  the  government 
in  endeavoring  to  enforce  that  beneficent  statute. 
The  danger  to  business  discussed  this  evening  arises 
from  the  fact  that  men  have  failed  to  draw  the  dis- 
tinction between  a manufacturer  fixing  the  retail 
selling  price  of  an  article  of  his  own  creation  and  to 
which  he  has  imparted  his  reputation,  and  the 
fixing  of  prices  by  a monopoly  or  by  a combination 
tending  to  a monopoly. 

“ And  what  you  as  manufacturers  need  to  protect 
your  just  riglit  so  to  fix  retail  prices,  and  what  you 
publishers  need  in  order  to  preserve  efficient  and 
generous  advertisers,  is  to  draw  clearly  that  distinc- 
tion, and  to  frown  upon  any  general  denunciation  of 
the  law  against  monopoly. 

‘•If  what  you  desired,  and  what  you  purposed 
doing,  were  the  perpetuation  of  monopoly,  you  would 
have  no  chance  whatsoever,  in  my  opinion,  of  pre- 
serving such  right  as  you  now  have  to  make  fixed 
selling  prices,  or  of  extending  further  that  right,  as 
I think  it  should  be  extended.  For  the  American 
jicople  are  wisely  determined  to'  restrict  the  existence 
and  operation  of  private  monopolies. 

‘*  Your  position  is  a very  clear  one;  your  aim  is 
directly  opposed  to  monopoly;  and  your  policy  one 
which,  to  my  mind,  is  extremely  beneficent,  not  only 
to  business  but  to  the  whole  people.  You  say  simply 
this:  ‘That  which  is  specifically  mine,  that  which  I 
create,  and  the  good  will  which  attends  it — which 
was  originally  confined  to  my  particular  establish- 
ment,’ as  Mr.  Ingersoll  put  it,  ‘ but  now  extends 
throughout  the  whole  country  or,  perhaps,  through- 
out the  whole  world — that  is  my  specific  property;  I 
have  made  it  valuable  to  myself,  and  I make  it  valu- 
able to  the  consumer;  because  I have  endowed  that 
specific  property  with  qualities  on  which  every  one 
who  purchases  my  goods  may  rely.  That  certainly 
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is  of  value  to  the  consumer,  as  it  is  of  value  to  the 
maker.’ 

■•  Now,  fixing  retail  prices  under  those  circum- 
stances has  in  it  no  element  of  monopoly.  Operating 
as  an  independent  manufacturer  under  competitive 
conditions,  you  fix  the  price  at  your  peril.  If  you 
fix  it  too  high,  one  of  two  things  is  likely  to  happen; 
either  the  community  won't  buy  it,  or,  if  it  does,  de- 
spite the  high  price,  some  other  ])erson  will  come  in 
and  share  your  prnsj)erity,  so  long  as  you  have  a 
field  open  to  competition,  and  the  price  will  fall  if 
ti.ere  is  no  comliination.  To  so  fix  the  ultimat<‘  sell- 
ing price  in  a conqa-titive  business  is  not  a restraint 
of  trade  in  any  proper  case.  On  the  contrary,  it 
stimulates  trade,  because  it  gives  an  apj)ropriate  re- 
wanl  to  the  man  who  creates;  and  it  is  of  the  essence 
of  trade  to  make  as  large  as  possible  the  rewards  of 
successful  creation.  As  long  as  we  maintain  condi- 
tions favorable  to  competition  and  the  freedom  of 
individual  develojmient — conditions  which  leave  the 
individuaEs  effort  untrammeled  by  superior  power — so 
long  may  we  safely  allow  men  to  make  what  profit 
they  can  get  from  an  expectant  public,  ainl  to  exer- 
cise the  largest  degree  of  liberty  in  the  marketing  of 
their  prcKlucts. 

But  the  moment  that  you  endeavor  by  a combina- 
tion of  superior  power  to  close  the  field  to  competi- 
tion or  to  restrict  individual  effort;  tlie  moment  you 
take  away  from  the  people  that  protection  which 
comes  from  the  incentive  in  the  individual  to  create, 
and  from  the  opportunity  of  the  customer  to  dis- 
criminate in  his  purchases  (as  you  do  when  you 
close  the  avenues  of  competition),  then  a grave 
danger  arises  to  progi-ess  in  indu.stry  and  to  the 
general  welfare;  and  it  i.s  against  such  danger  that 
the  Sherman  Law  w'as  appropriately  directed.  The 
statute  aims  to  accomplish  in  part  the  very  thing 
which  Mr.  Ingersoll  set  forth  so  clearly  in  his  pre- 
liminary statement.  It  seeks  to  protect  the  small 
man  against  the  powerful  trust,  against  the  capital- 
istic combination. 

“ The  Sherman  Law  seeks  to  protect  men  in  the 
right  freely  to  compete  and  to  prevent  practices 
which  must  result  in  suppressing  competition.  It 
seeks  to  preserve  to  the  individual  both  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  incentive  to  create;  it  seeks  to  en- 
courage individual  effort;  and  a right  in  the  indi- 
vidual manufacturer  of  a competitive  business  to 
market  his  goods  in  his  own  way.  by  fixing,  if  he 
desires,  the  selling  price  to  the  consumer,  is  in  entire 
harmony  with  the  underlying  purposes  of  the  Sher- 
man Law.  But  when  men  combine  to  form  a mo- 
nopoly, or  control  a particular  line  or  branch  of 
trade"  however  good  may  be  their  intentions,  they 
necessarily  curb  individual  effort.  Under  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  human  nature  and  of  trade  they  with- 
draw incentive  from  those  who  enjoy  the  monopoly. 


and  they  narrow  the  field  of  human  effort  by  con- 
fining leadership  to  a comparatively  few  indi- 
viduals. 

“ And  even  where  a complete  monopoly  does  not 
exist,  a powerful  combination  makes  it  so  difficult 
for  others  to  enter  the  field  tliat  most  men  arc  prac- 
tically barred  by  the  great  chances  of  failure  from 
entering  upon  so  unequal  a contest.  It  is  against 
such  conditions  that  the  Sherman  Law  was  directed. 
That  is,  the  true  restraint  of  trade  — restraint 
through  monopoly  or  combinations  tending  to  mo- 
nopoly, a condition  under  which  business  success  is  at 
best  temporary,  is  often  delusive  and  is  always 
purchased  at  tlie  expense  of  the  community. 

“ Now,  I tiike  it  that  the  effort  which  was  made 
in  Congress  last  year  to  limit  further  the  right  (as 
it  now  exists  in  respect  to  patented  articles)  to  fix 
selling  prices  to  the  ultimate  consumers  and  which 
finds  expression  in  Section  2 of  the  Oldfield  Bill,  pro- 
ceeds from  an  admirable  motive.  But  though  the 
motive  is  good  and  the  purpose  worthy,  the  course 
pursued  is  a mistaken  one.  And  the  mistake  arises 
from  the  failure  to  recognize  that  certain  hardships 
inflicted  by  conspicuous  trusts  which  do  fix  prices 
have  not  arisen  from  the  fixing  of  the  wholesale  or 
retail  prices,  but  from  the  fact  that  a monopoly  or 
combination  existed  which  made  it  possible  to  fix 
those  prices  at  an  unreasonably  high  figure.  In  other 
words,  it  was  not  the  fixing  of  the  price,  but  it  was 
the  power  of  the  great  trust  behind  the  price- 
fixing which  was  the  cause  of  the  hardship  which  it 
is  vainly  sought  to  remove  by  Section  2 of  the  Old- 
field Bill.  And  the  way  to  remove,  both  the  com- 
munity’s anxiety  over  price-fixing  and  your  anxiety 
over  the  effort  to  limit  that  right,  is  to  suppress 
private  monopolies  and  combinations  of  like  char- 
acter. 

“ Now.  I was  greatly  impressed  with  the  wisdom 
of  the  resolution  of  which  we  have  been  advised  by 
this  excellent  publication.  The  Evening  Assassin — 
the  resolution  of  the  National  Retail  Merchants’ 
Association,  at  its  annual  convention,  which  appears 
on  the  second  page  of  the  Assassin.  [Laughter.] 
That  resolution,  quite  unlike  the  title  of  the  paper, 
is  distinctly  constructive,  and  it  is  also  instructive; 
because  it  draws  very  closely  the  distinction  for 
which  I am  contending.  It  shows  that  the  fixing  of 
• the  retail  price  in  and  of  itself  is  an  aid  to  competi- 
tion. preventing,  as  it  does,  the  extension  of  the 
trust  and  of  the  chain-of-stores  into  fields  not  occu- 
jiied  by  them  at  present.  But  it  goes  on  and  ex- 
presses with  equal  emphasis  its  protest  against 
monopoly,  its  protest  against  that  indiscriminate 
combination  to  fix  prices  and  to  control  businesses 
against  which  the  Sherman  I.aw  is  directed. 

“ I think  if  you  gentlemen  will  direct  your  efforts 
to  making  clear  in  the  minds  of  our  people  that  dis- 
tinction, you  will  not  only  preserve  your  individual 
rights  in  this  respect,  but  add  greatly' to  the  business 
prosperity  of  the  country.  Make  clear  the  distinc- 
tion between  that  monopolizing  wliich  the  Sherman 
Law  seeks  to  prevent  and  to  extinguish,  and  that 
price-fixing  which  is  an  incident  of  the  individual  de- 
velopment of  business  and  the  building  up  of  repu- 
tations of  goods  as  of  individuals.  Take  up  the 
work  of  education  on  those  lines,  and  you  will,  I 
am  convinced,  succeed  and  ultimately  will  get  such 
wise  legislation  as  Denmark  has  given  to  her  people 
cn  this  subject.” 


GOLF  VS.  PEDESTRIANISM 


BY  ARCHIBALD  CLEEK 


Bit  AT  is  believed  to  be  a world’s 
record  drive  was  recorded  by  Her- 
bert Strong,  of  the  Inwood  Club,  in 
the  open  event  of  the  thirteenth 
annual  United ' North  and  South 
Golf  championship  at  Pinehurst, 
North  Carolina.  With  the  wind 
back  of  him  Strong  made  the  first 
green  on  the  No.  2 course,  a dis- 
tance of  408  yards. — Daily  newspaper  report. 

Another  instance  of  the  imminent,  increasing  men- 
ace of  ever-lengthening  distance  in  our  golf!  Where 
is  the  thing  to  stop?  Since  the  noble  and  uplifting 
game  began  to  be  played  in  this  country,  less  than 
a score  of  years  ago,  what  a tremendous  expansion 
has  it  undergone!  In  those  primitive  days  the  man 
who  could  actually  drive  a ball  two  hundred  yards 
was  looked  up  to  as  a demigod  of  the  links.  We 
copied  not  only  his  style  and  his  clubs,  but  his  very 
walk;  tried  even  to  think  like  him,  if  so  by  any 
happy  chance  we  too  might  be  able  some  day  to  drive 
two  hundred  yards — or  at  least  a fine,  splendid,  ac- 
curately measured  hundred  and  eighty. 

Golf  to-day  is  as  different  from  that  primitive  pas- 
time as  a smart,  six-cylinder  touring-car  is  different 
from  the  ancient,  creeping  pony  phaeton  reported  by 
truthful  travelers  to  exist  still  in  the  purlieus  of 
Darkest  England,  where  nothing  ever  changes.  Tlie 
old,  clumsy,  snake-headed  drivers  with  necks  crudely 
spliced  and  still  more  crudely  wrapped  have  given 
place  to  the  smart,  whippy,  well-l>alanced  wooden 
clubs  of  to-day:  the  ancient  shapeless  irons — the 
clumsy  clubs  of  still  more  clumsy  men — have  been 
succeeded  by  graceful  implements  of  shining  sti'el  as 
accurate  and  efficient  a^jwt^jgeons’  lancets  twd  as  beau- 
tifuLas  th.e  swords  of  the  davuios  /^vslea^of  the 
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old  solid  gutta-percha  ball  (hard  as  the  head  of  an 
18-handicap  man)  we  have  a dainty,  intricate,  mar- 
velously balanced  concoction  of  finest  Para  core,  wound 
with  silky  rublier  threads,  loaded  with  quicksilver 
to  make  it  run  true  in  putting,  and  cased  in  a vul- 
canite shell  whose  uniform  thickness  does  not  vary 
by  the  shadow  of  a millimeter! 

As  a result  we  find  the  game  growing  steadily  longer 
and  longer.  The  ordinary  duffer  of  to-day  tops  his 
ball  from  the  tee  and  walks  out  grumbling  and  cursing 
to  its  lie,  a mere  two  hundred  yards  away — for.  thanks 
to  the  abolition  of  cross-bunkers  in  favor  of  side-traps, 
there  is  nothing  to  head  off  such  a slovenly  shot.  If 
he  swings  clean  and  true  with  his  wooden  clubs  he 
gets  from  fivo  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  two  hundred 
and  sixty  yards  every  time.  If  he  is  a good  man,  like 
Herbert  Strong  in  the  news  despatch  quoted  above 
— not  a champion,  or  even  a runner-up,  but  a good 
man — ^lie  may  lay  his  drive  on  the  green  four  hundred 
and  eight  yards  away. 

To  what  good?  Is  it  all  of  golf  to  swipe  a ball 
brobdingnagiaii  distances?  What  of  style?  What  of 
accuracy?  Above  all,  where  in  this  land  of  rapidly 
growing  and  congesting  population  are  we  to  find  the 
room  for  this  sort  of  golf?  The  price  of  beef  to-day 
has  soared  so  high  that  a good  cut  of  prime  roast 
is  worth  the  ransom  of  a minor  king.  Why?  Because 
the  old  open  ranges  whereon  cattle  by  the  myriads 
might  roam  as  they  willed  and  fatten  on  the  sweet 
grasses  free  of  cost  have  all  been  taken  over,  home- 
steaded. settled  by  farmers,  and  inclosed  with  im- 
pregnable wire  fences.  The  free  open  range  has  fol- 
lowed the  buffalo  into  the  dim  and  shadow'y  past.  The 
wide  prairie  has  passed  into  history.  I>and  is  con- 
stantly growing  in  scarcity  and  in  value.  If  we  are 
going  to  drive  golf-balls  four  hundred  and  eight  yards, 


then  a hole  one-quarter  of  a mile  long  (four  hundred 
and  forty  yards)  will  have  to  be  reckoned  a mere 
drive  and  a putt.  A “ long  ” hole  will  have  to  meas- 
ure at  least  half  a mile  from  tee  to  cup.  The  golf 
course  of  the  near  future  must  include  twelve  thou- 
.sand  yards  of  playing  length  instead  of  the  six  thou- 
sand of  to-day.  Where  is  the  thing  to  end? 

Moreover,  are  we  to  eliminate  arm  exercise  from 
golf?  Or,  rather,  do  we  wish  to  change  the  game 
from  a full,  hard  swing  once  in  every  one  hundred 
and  eighty  yards  or  less  to  a swing  only  once  in  four 
hundred  yards  or  more?  In  the  good  old  days  of  the 
hard  gutty  ball  the  man  who  had  worked  his  way 
around  eighteen  holes  had  taken  a full  morning’s  ex- 
ercise. To-day  that  distance  has  liecome  a mere  stroll, 
jmnetuated  at  very  rare  intervals  with  a mild  swing 
of  the  mighty  club  against  the  flighty  ball.  And  con- 
sider the  spirit  of  the  game!  When  Strong  drove 
that  four-hundred-and-eight-yard  green  his  troubles  for 
that  hole  were  over.  How  much  more  real  golf  he 
w'ould  have  played  if  his  splendid  drive  (as  full  of 
force  and  skill  as  the  one  we  chronicle)  had  yield- 
ed him  a mere  two  hundred  yards,  his  bra.ssey 
shot  one  hundred  and  eighty  more,  and  he  had  still 
a pitch  or  run  of  twenty-eight  yards  to  reach  the 
hole! 

We  may  safely  take  it  as  an  axiom  that  the  greater 
number  of  strokes  absolutely  needed  in  the  game  the 
greater  the  number  of  opportunities  are  afforded  for 
skill — or  skill’s  sad  opposite.  And  is  it  not  worth 
while  to  have  more  shote  on  every  hole?  Are  not  the 
more  frequent  chances  for  physical  exercise  and  the 
display  of  proficiency  grateful  to  the  golfer?  Does 
he  derive  his  chief  joy  in  golf  from  studying  problems, 
calculating  chanceSj  and  executing  shots-Air  from 
mere  walking ? U figi  ^3 1 frOm 
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THEY  MARRIED  ON  SIXTY  A WEEK 

Were  They  Rich  or  Poor?  A Genial  Modem  Philosopher  Answers  this  and  other 
Questions  Relative  to  the  State  of  being  “A  Beginning  Husband”  and  Wife 


ARRIAGE.”  as  one  of  our  greatest 
novelists  lias  remarked.  “ is  still 
a ifrcat  beginninf',  as  it  was  to 
Adam  and  Eve.  who  kept  their 
honeymoon  in  Eden,  hut  had  their 
first*  little  one  among  the  thorns 
and  thistles  of  the  wilderness.  It 
is  still  the  beginning  of  the  home 
epic,  the  gradual  conquest  or  irre- 
mediable loss,”  etc. 

'I  bis  is  not  in  the  least  the  tone  of  the  reflections 
of  the  Beginning  Husband,  who  apparently  shares 
with  his  author  a gay  and  nonchalant  attitude 
toward  life  and  an  unconquerable  faith  that  the  uni- 
verse is  amiably  disposed  toward  well-bred  and  well- 
behaved  people.  Not  that  philosophy,  and  philosophy 
of  a grave  and  penetrating  nature,  is  absent  from 
these  reflections,  but  it  is  a philosophy  invariably 
disguised  in  wit  and  chaff,  a philosophy  which, 
teaching  much  that  Confucius  and  Epictetus  and 
Aurelius  taught,  is  yet  a little  too  shamefaced  to 
utter  itself  gravely. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  book,  witty  and 
amusing  as  it  is,  w'ithout  becoming  act^uainted  w'ith 
a personality  and  an  attitude  toward  life. 

The  Beginning  Husband  takes  a wife  brought  up  to 
live  on  an  income  of  twelve  thousand  and  upward  a 
.vear  and  persuades  her  to  adapt  herself  to  his  in- 
come of  sixty  dollars  a week  with  prospects.  But 
by  no  means  will  he  admit  it  as  a sordid  and  de- 
pressing undertaking.  For  he  says,  as  to  politics 
and  getting  married,  “ if  you  wait  till  you’re  ready, 
you  can’t.  It  seems  as  if  everything  had  to  be  shot 
on  the  wing.” 

Tw'o  passages,  perhaps,  give  the  general  drift  of 
the  philosophy  of  this  young  husband  and  his 
creator.  In  one  he  says:  “I  love  old  associations 
and  permanence  of  relation,  and  my  heart  is  even 
hospitable  to  some  fixity  of  condition;  but  there  is 
plenty  to  be  said  in  favor  of  w’earing  tbe  garments 
of  life  loose  enough  to  shed  them  when  they  get 
seriously  in  the  way.  One  should  be  enough  of  a 
cdiange  artist  to  quit  a part  he  cannot  excel  in  before 
tbe  scene-shifters  shut  him  out.” 

Again  he  says: 

“ We  are  the  standard.  We  laugh  at  ourselves,  but 
surely  it  is  a fine  thing  to  have  so  strong  a bent 
toward  toleration  of  things  as  they  are,  and  expecta- 
tion of  being  pleased  with  them  as  they’re  going  to 
be.” 

The  first  passage  gives  one  the  note  of  conserva- 
tism, the  attachment  to  the  old  social  order,  now  so 
unstable,  together  with  a fine  indifferent  courage  and 
a general  sense  that,  w’hatever  comes,  there  will  be 
some  fun  for  the  spirit  that  knows  how  to  make  it; 
and  the  second  emphasizes  that  world-old  philosophy 
of  the  Stoics  which  teaches  that,  if  you  can’t  get 
what  you  want,  the  wise  man  will  want  what  he 
gets — and  so  be  even  with  destiny. 

With  the  merriest  and  most  amiable  philosophy  of 
life,  then,  the  young  husband  recounts  his  adventures 
from  the  moment  when  he  re-engages  himself  to  the 
lady  he  had  relinquished  on  account  of  insuflBcient 
means,  remarking.  “ I think  meanly  of  the  engaged 
state  per  se,  but  I had  alw’ays  rather  be  engaged  to 
Cordelia  than  not” — through  contemplation  of  the 
details  of  living  and  keeping  house,  the  relation  of 
things  to  happiness,  the  first  baby,  a discussion  of 
the  turbulent  woman  question,  contemporary  politics, 
and  the  education  of  girls. 

If  this  book  lives,  if  it  is  treasured  in  a number 
of  private  libraries  and  referred  to  by  those  who 
care  for  reflection  and  observation,  it  will  not  be  be- 
cause it  is  urgent  in  expediting  the  march  of  events. 
The  old  order  .seems  fairly  desirable  and  agreeable  to 
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Mr.  Martin,  and  he  discusses  the  affairs  of  women 
quite  as  if  more  than  a third  of  them  here  in  this 
very  land  had  not  already  been  forced  into  self- 
support,  into  becoming  independent  economic  factors, 
responsible  for  themselves  and  often  for  a good  many 
others.  Even  on  sixty  dollars  a week  he  congratulates 
himself  that  his  wife  has  no  “job”  except  that  of 
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AUTllOB  OF  “ A BEGINNING  HUSBAND  ” 


ministering  to  his  comfort.  “ My  need  is  for  assist- 
ance in  spending  our  money.”  All  the  choices  of  the 
young  husband  turn  out  as  joyously  as  his  own  tem- 
perament. Fathers  and  fathers-in-law  supply  a due 
amount  of  country-homes  for  summer,  champagne,  and 
automobiles.  Cordelia  sings  at  her  work  and  spends 
her  life  “ making  calls — though  she  says  calls  are  a 
queer  employment  for  a lady  who  lives  over  a tailor 
shop — and  she  goes  to  see  her  mother,  and  my  mother, 
and  various  girls,  and  goes  to  market,  and  sews  a 
little  and  reads  a little  and  does  charities  a good 
deal,  and  has  girls  in  to  lunch  and  feeds  them  on  I 
don’t  know  what.  She  says  it  is  not  wise  to  break 
with  the  life  you  know  any  more  than  you  have  to.” 

Again,  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  educating 
girls  it  is  quite  definite  that  the  author  prefers  girls 
educated  for  marriage  rather  than  for  self-support. 
College  girls,  he  thinks,  are  largely  recruited  from 


families  whose  daughters  have  a doubtful  prospect  or 
worse  of  inheriting  means  of  support.  Says  his 
friend  Mrs.  Van  Pelt,  at  the  dinner-table:  “The  col- 
leges are  nunneries  full  of  nuns  whose  mothers  I 
don’t  know,  busy  learning  unimportant  things  like 
how  to  out  up  frogs,  and  the  pedigrees  of  the  Saxon 
kings,  and  eschatology,  and  neglecting  all  the  im- 
portant things  like  how  to  put  on  a hat,  how  to  cut 
up  a lobster,  how  to  keep  hair  attached  to  the  scalp, 
how  to  talk  to  a boy,  how  to  help  a mother,  how  to 
engage  a cook,  whom  to  a.«k  to  a dinner-party.  Why 
college?  Maria’d  come  home  in  four  years,  forgotten 
by  all  the  girls  she  ought  to  know’,  qualified  to  lie  a 
school-teacher  and  w'ith  a large  acquaintance  among 
young  ladies  similarly  qualified,  and  with  a strong 
and  reasonable  impulse  to  put  her  acquirements  to 
practical  use  either  by  continuing  her  studies  or  get- 
ting a situation  and  earning  her  living.  I don’t  want 
her  to  get  a situation  and  earn  her  living.  I want 
her  to  get  married.” 

This  is  not  the  tone  of  the  modern  economic  situa- 
tion. The  author  says  nothing  about  race  suicide  in 
this  volume,  but  the  general  optimistic  tone  is  of  one 
who  thinks  well  of  the  human  experiment,  and  yet.  if 
the  race  is  to  multiply  indefinitely,  it  will  probably 
be  necessary  for  more  and  more  members  of  the  race 
to  become  producers. 

However,  it  is  not  in  the  field  of  social  economics 
that  w’e  most  admire  the  Beginning  Husband,  but  in 
the  field  of  human  relations.  The  Bebinning  Husband 
has  a genius  for  associating  himself  with  nice  people. 
That  Cordelia  was  thoroughly  nice  as  well  as  wise 
one  sees  from  her  reply  to  her  husband  when  thej' 
were  visiting  wealthy  contemporaries. 

“ No  doubt,  Cordelia,”  said  I,  “ you  might  have  had 
a set  of  things  like  this  if  you  had  shown  a little 
timely  judgment.” 

“ Possibly,”  said  Cordelia,  “ this  is  a nice  set,  too. 
How  many  bath-rooms  shall  ice  need.  Peregrine?” 

Of  social  status  as  measured  by  the  many  bath- 
rooms in  a father’s  house  there  are  many  witty  com- 
ments. A Long  Island  house,  built  to  contain  a 
family  of  three  and  containing  twenty-five  of  these 
commodities,  sets  the  young  husband  to  reflecting: 
“ Church  unity  still  hangs  back  a bit,  but  we  arc 
getting  pretty  strong  on  plumbing,  and  the  millen- 
nium may  find  us  with  a bath  apiece.” 

If  in  the  olden  days  Addison  gave  us  the  picture 
of  the  tine  gentleman  of  the  early  eighteenth  century, 
here  is  a companion  picture  of  a fine  gentleman  in 
an  era  of  tumult  w’hen  fine  gentlemen  are  perhaps 
rarer.  He  has  a jaunty  manner  still,  a high  heart, 
a tolerant  outlook,  fine  manners,  and  a kind  heart; 
while  the  philosophy  of  life  that  he  offers,  in  so  gay 
and  buoyant  a style,  is  not  so  unlike  two  graver  utter- 
ances that  ushered  in  our  era : “ The  Kingdom  of 

Heaven  is  within  you  ” and  “ Seek  ye  first  the  King- 
dom of  God  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you.” 

We  should  advise  every  young  husband  to  keep  the 
book  near  at  hand  so  that  he  may  refer  to  it  when 
his  failures  are  most  apparent,  laying  to  heart  the 
utterance  of  the  young  husband’s  friend.  Speaking 
of  w'omen,  Major  Brace  says:  “ We  can’t  do  anything. 
Peregrine,  but  try  our  utmost  (of  course  he  really 
said  ‘ damnedest’)  to  make  them  happy,  and  hope  that 
they  will  be  good.” 

It  has  been  pointed  out  before  that  the  field  which 
Mr.  E.  S.  Martin  has  made  particularly  and  happily 
his  own  is  the  domestic  field.  And  once  more  he  has 
set  it  before  us  with  the  same  happy  lightness  of 
touch,  the  same  profound  wisdom  so  gracefully  clothed, 
that  we  smile  throughout  the  book  and  only  realize 
afterward  that  we  liave  been  led  along  a primrose 
path  to  the  underlying  gravities  of  life. 
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HORSE-RACING  “COMES  BACK”  IN  NEW  YORK 
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The  click  of  the  reaper  is  heard  around  the  world 


FUEL  FOR  THE 
HUMAN  ENGINE 

BY  TRUMAN  A.  DeWEESE 


UPPOSF]  a woman  should  enter  a 
modern  grocery-store  and  say  to 
one  of  the  clerks.  “ I want  seven 
thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  calories  of  food  this  morning.” 

^ Or,  suppose  she  should  say,  “ I want 
thirty-five  hundred  calories  in  meat, 
fifteen  hundred  caJories  in  vegeta- 
bles, and  two  thousand  calorics  in 


certxils!” 

Either  request  might  throw  the  clerk  into  a condi- 
tion of  speechless  amazement  and  mental  stupefac- 
tion. If  he  sought  the  owner  of  the  store  for  infor- 
mation he  would  gt't  no  enlightenment  from  that 
source.  His  reply  would  be,  “ VVe  don’t  have  that 
kind  of  vegetables,  lady.” 

Or,  suppose  a woman  entered  a grocerj^  store  and 
asked  the  clerk  to  give  her  food  containing  13.8  per 
cent,  proteid,  71.9  per  cent,  carbohydrates,  1.9  per  cent, 
fat,  and  2.1  per  cent,  mineral  matter,  with  a total  of 
1.700  calories.  If  the  clerk  made  any  reply  at  all 
he  would  be  very  apt  to  refer  her  to  a drug-store, 
assuming  that  she  had  in  mind  some  patent  health 
food  which  she  had  seen  advertised  in  a health  jour'- 
nal.  As  a matter  of  fact,  such  an  inquiry  would 
represent  a knowlexlge  of  food  values  and  chemical 
content  which  is  so  far  ahead  of  our  times  that  she 
could  not  hope  to  get  any  intelligent  response  to  her 
inquiry.  If  any  one  really  entered  a grocery-store 
and  asked  for  food  in  terms  of  calories,  or  proteids, 
or  carbohydrates,  you  may  be  sure  it  would  be  a 
w'oman,  for  women  are  the  ones  who  are  most  inter- 
ested in  food  values  and  wlu)  are  keeping  pace  with 
modern  progress  in  dietetics.  The  mother  is  tlie  one 
who  bears  the  responsibility  of  building  perfect  Ixxlies 
for  her  children.  She  is  studying  the  food  question. 
The  man  of  the  household  is  apt  to  be  much  more 
concerned  about  the  brand  and  bouquet  of  the  cigar 
he  smokes,  or  the  warmth  or  texture  or  color  of  the 
clothing  he  wears. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  are  expected  to  know 
something  about  everything  except  the  science  of  nu- 
trition. We  want  to  know  about  the  heat  units  of 
coal,  the  horse-power  of  engines,  the  volts  in  ele<'tric 
energy — but  few  concern  themselves  seriously  about 
the  man-power  or  heat  units  in  a food. 

If  we  look  ahead  a hundred  years  w’e  should  easily 
imagine  an  intelligent  housewife  buying  food  in  a 
store  with  reference  to  its  calories  and  its  proteid 
content  without  exciting  any  consternation  on  the  part 
of  the  clerks.  In  the  mean  time,  the  educational  work 
is  going  on,  and  every  year  witnesses  a wider  dissemi- 
nation of  information  regarding  food  value  and  the 
kind  of  food  that  people  of  certain  temperaments  and 
vocations  ought  to  eat.  To  really  comprehend  the 
subject  of  nutrition  it  is  neccssar)-  to  think  of  the 
human  body  as  if  it  were  a machine.  This  machine 
is  made  up  of  so  many  units  which  are  tlie  living  cells, 
such  as  the  liver  cells,  muscle  cells,  kidneys  cells,  and 
other  cells,  differing  in  the  various  organs.  These 
colls  are  alive,  and  they  may  perform  movements,  as 
the  muscle  cells  do.  or  conduct  messages  to  the  brain, 
as  the  nerve  cells  do,  or  they  may  piirify  the  blood, 
as  the  kidney  cells  do.  These  cells  are  always 
warm,  being  bathed  with  a liquid  which  has 'the  tem- 
|H*rature  of  tropical  sea-water.  The  warm  surface*  of 
live  body  indicates  the  production  of  heat  witliin.  and 
these  heat  units  are  called  by  the  chemists  calories. 
Certain  kinds  of  food  taken  in  the  body  develop 
througli  oxidation  a certain  numl)er  of  calories  or 
heat  units. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  food  contains  a certain 
percentage  of  proteids  for  building  muscle  and  repair- 
ing waste  tissue,  a certain  percentage  of  carbohydrates 
for  making  fat.  a certain  percentage  of  phosphates,  or 
mineral  matter,  for  making  bone  and  brain.  If  we 
examine  the  process  of  combustion  in  a steam-engine, 
■we  find  that  power  comes  from  the  oxidation  of  the 
coal,  whicli  yields  heat  that  may  l>e  converted  into 
power.  In  the  human  being  the  cause  of  the  motions 
of  life  is  due  to  the  oxidation  of  sugar  and  fat.  It 
is  through  the  power  lilwrated  during  this  oxidation 
that  life  is  made  possible,  and  it  is  through  this  oxi- 
dation that  the  cells  within  the  body  are  made  warm 
and  lifelike. 

The  question  now-  aris(>«.  How  much  fuel  and  what 
kind  of  fuel  are  necessary  for  the  proper  running  of 
the  hunmn  machine?  In  order  to  answ-er  this,  we. 
have  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  human  machine 
Ims  wnthin  itself  the  power  of  growth  and  self-repair. 
The  steam-engine,  wlH^t%-is  run  by  thelpow-er  gener- 
at^.  .toe  oxidat|fo  of  d ^ssess  toe 


power  of  self-rei>air.  The  human  engine,  however, 
must  not  only  develop  a certain  amount  of  heat  and 
energy-,  but  must  be  able  to  repair  the  waste  that  is 
constantly  going  on  in  the  cell  machinery.  The  basis 
of  this  cell  machinery-  is  proteid.  The  cells  are  made 
of  different  proteids,  and  tliese,  together  with  w-ater 
and  fatty  substances,  constitute  the  working  machin- 
ery- of  the  human  body. 

To  replace  the  w-orn-out  tissue  in  the  body  an 
equivalent  amount  of  proteid  imist  be  given  in  the 
food.  It  is  carried  to  the  cells,  and  it  replac*es  the 
parts  toat  are  destroyed  by-  the.  wear  and  tear  of  our 
daily  life.  It  has  lH*en  estiinattHl  that  a hard-w-orking 
laboring  man  requires  3.500  calories  daily  in  his  diet 
in  order  that  he  should  have  fuel  for  sustaining  life 
and  for  furnishing  energy  Uj  do 'his  daily  work.  It 
has  also  been  estimated  that  a family  consisting  of 
a fatlier,  mother,  nine-year-old  son,  six-year-old  daugh- 
ter, and  a one-month-old  baby  would  require  e\’ery 
day  an  average  of  about  eight  thousand  calories.  It 
has  been  found  by  experiments  that  the*  average 
working  man  requires  for  the  proper  and  healthful 
sustenance  of  his  Ixvly  food  that  contains  so  many 
grams  of  proteid,  so  many  grams  of  carbohydrates, 
and  so  many-  grams  of  phosphates  or  mineral  matter. 

Having  ascertained  all  these  facts  regarding  the 
requirements  of  the  human  body,  scientific  men  nat- 
urally have  been  interested  in  finding  a food  w-hich 
seemed  to  supply  all  these  essentials  of  a well-bal- 
anced nutrition.  The  history  of  the  human  race  and 
the  results  of  experiments  for  four  tliousand  years 
have  affirmed  the  fact  that  the  w-hole-w-heat  grain 
is  without  doubt  the  one  perfect  food  given  to  man. 
Through  all  the  centuries  w-e  find  that  it  has  been 
nmn’s  staff  of  life,  and  neither  the  chemists  nor  the 
wizards  of  the  soil  have  ever  been  able  to  produce 
a food  that  supjdied  in  such  well-balanced  proportion 
all  the  chemical  elements  needed  to  nourish  and  sus- 
tain the  human  body. 

Scientific  men  who  have  made  a study-  of  this  ques- 
tion are  of  the  opinion  that  wheat  was  once  upon 
a time  a wild  grass,  that  its  original  home  w-as  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  that  from  there  its  cultivation  ex- 
tended in  very-  early  times  to  the  Canaries  on  the 
w'est  and  to  China  on  the  east.  Traces  of  it  have 
been  found  among  the  rocks  of  upper  Galili*e.  around 
about  Mount  llenuon.  and  it  has  also  been  found 
in  a good  state  of  preservation  under  the  cloths 
wrapped  about  Egy-ptian  mummies. 

On  examining  a longitudinal  section  of  a grain  of 
w-heat  with  a microscope  we  are  amazed  at  the  w-on- 
derful  manner  in  which  Nature  has  j)rovide<l  for  the 
perfect  nutrition  of  the  human  body.  The  outer 
layer  is  seen  to  consist  of  epidermal  cells,  of  w-hich 
the  uppermost  are  prolonged  into  short  layers  to  cover 
the  apex  of  the  grain.  Two  or  three  layers  of  cells 
inside  the  epidermis  constitute  the,  tissue  of  the 
ovary-  and  overlie  similar  lay-ers  which  form  the 
coats  of  the  seed.  Within  these  is  the  albumen  or 
endosperm  w-hich  supplies  the  proteid  or  muscle-build- 
ing portion  of  the  food.  The  outermost  layer  of  the 
endospenn  consists  of  square  cells,  larger  and  more 
regular  in  form  than  those  on  each  side.  These  con- 
tain small  particles  of  gluten  or  nitrogenous  nutlter. 

’Hie  remaining  c(Mitra1  mass  of  the  seed  is  com- 
posed of  numerous  cells  containing  many  starch  grains 
as  well  as  glut(>n  grni'ules.  This  supplies  the  carl>o- 
hydrates  or  fat-makirg  element  in  the  food.  The 
outside  layers  above*  referred  to  become  more  or  less 
dry  and  inseparable  one  from  another,  forming  the 
substance  know-n  as  “bran.”  At  the  low-er  end  of 
the  albumen  and  placed  obliquely  is  the  minute  em- 
bryo-plant. which  derives  its  nourishment  in  the  first 
instance  from  tlie  albumen.  This  is  destined  to  form 
the  future  plant. 

In  measuring  the  long  strides  taken  by-  the  Amer- 
ican people  during  the  last  three-quarters  of  a century, 
the  culture  of  wheat  and  the  manufacture  of  wheat 
fowls  must  Ik*  reckoned  as  important  factors.  It  is 
said  tliat  the.  average  amount  of  w^heat  eaten  by 
each  person  in  the  United  Sbites  is  about  five  bushels 
a year.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  how'e^'er.  that  Amer- 
ica is  the  only  country  that  raises  w-hent.  A well- 
know-n  wTiter.  who  had  some  poetry-  in  his  soul  as 
w-ell  as  statistics,  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  “ The  sun  never  sets  on  the  harvest  fields  of  the 
wdild.  The  click  of  the  reaper  is  heard  around  the 
world  the  year  ’round.  To  follow  the  harvest  ’round 
the  world,  liegin  in  .January  in  the  Argentine  and 
New  Zealand;  in  Eebruary.  go  to  F’ast  India,  upper 
Figypt.  and  Chile;  and  stay  there  till  the  end  of 
March;  w-ith  April,  drop  dow-n  into  lower  Egypt,  Asia 
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Minor,  and  cross  over  to  Mexico:  May  takes  us  to 
Algiers,  Central  Asia,  China,  Japan,  and  Texas;  and 
in  June  the  binder  is  at  work  not  only  in  the  fields 
of  Turkey,  Spain,  and  southern  France,  but  in  Cali- 
fornia, w-here  big  machines  are  pulled  by  tw-enty 
horses  or  gasolene  tractors;  and  in  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  Kansas,  Utah,  and  Mi.ssouri;  hot 
July  is  the  busy  month  in  the  north  of  France,  Ilou- 
inania,  Austria-Hungary,  southern  Russia,  and  Fbig- 
land.  Germany,  and  Sw-itzerland.  and,  returning  to 
America,  in  Oregon,  Nebraska,  southern  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Colorado,  Washington,  the  group  of  Cen- 
tral States.  New  York.  New-  England,  and  eastern 
Canada;  August  is  a little  more  quiet,  but  still  plenty 
to  do  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Denmark, 
Poland,  the  Dakotas,  and  we.stern  Canada,  aptly- 
termed  “the  bread-basket  of  the  world”;  September 
brings  harvest  day-s  to  Scotland,  Sweden,  Norw-ay-,  and 
northern  Russia  and  Siberia,  where  some  day  enough 
wheat  w-ill  be  raised  to  feed  the  people  of  the  earth; 
October  continues  the  harvest  scenes  of  these  coun- 
tries; November  is  divided  betw-een  South  Africa  and 
Peru;  IX^-ember  returns  the  traveler  to  his  starting- 
j)lace — ^l)ack  to  Argentine — and  thence  to  Uruguav  and 
Australia  for  a prospt'rous  holiday  w-ell  earned.^’ 

That  the  whole-wheat  grain  contains  all  the  fifteen 
chemical  elements  that  are  found  in  the  human  body-, 
and  in  about  the  same  proportion,  is  one  of  the  inter- 
esting fascinating  truths  that  have  been  developed  by- 
the  study  of  dietetic  science.  That  it  contains  just 
enough  proteid.  just  enough  carbohydrates,  and  just 
enough'  phosphates  to  nourish  and  keep  in  good  repair 
the  average  human  body  is  also  affirmed  by  scientists 
and  dietetic  experts  through  all  ages.  Referring  to 
the  food  value  of  wheat  in  a recent  article  on  “ Tlie 
Joy  of  Eating,”  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  w-rote  as 
follows : 

“This  great  instinctive  bread  food  of  civilized  man 
has  now  been  show-n  to  be  practically  the  only-  grain 
or  vegc^ble'  product  which  contains  tlu?  life-giving 
protein  or  nitrogen  stuff  in  sufficient  amounts  to  sup- 
ply- a considerable  share  of  the  actual  daily  needs  of 
the  body-  in  readily  digestible  form.  All  other  grains 
that  compete  with  it  have  some  defect  or  disqualify- 
ing feature  which  throw-s  them  out  of  the  race.  Oat- 
meal, which  conu*s  closest  to  it  in  protein  content, 
is  not  nearly-  so  digestible,  has  less  protein,  and  is  so 
irritating  to  the  average  stomach  that  it  should  not 
be  eaten  to  .supply  more  than  one-third  of  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  bread  in  the  diet.  Ry-e  comes  next, 
but  has  scarcely  half  the  anfount  of  protein  and 
smaller  amounts  of  startla  It  makes  a sticky,  gummy, 
indigestible  bread,  very-  apt  to  sour  the  stomach, 
which,  weight  for  weight,  has  scarcely  two-thirds  tlie 
nutritive  value  of  white  bread.  Rice,  potatoes,  cas- 
sava, and  yams*  contain,  of  course,  practically  nothing 
but  starch'  in  varying  proportions. 

“ The  only  other  seeds  which  contain  useful  amounts 
of  jirotein  are  the  legumes — lieans,  ]M*as,  lentils,  etc. — 
and  all  these,  unfortunately,  are  cursed  w-ith  irri- 
tating and  strong-tas+ing  flavoring  extractives,  which 
reduce  their  availability  for  the  average  stomach,  es- 
pecially in  w-omen  and  children:  and.  outside  of  lum- 
i>er  camps  and  armies,  to  about  one  or  two  full 
meals  a week,  as  cryst:illi/K*<l  in  the  famous  ‘Saturday 
baked  lx*an8  ’ of  New-  England. 

“ A year  or  so  ago  an  interesting  series  of  experi- 
ments were  made  on  the  actual  utilization  by-  the  body 
of  different  proteins,  with  the  rather  unexpected  dis- 
covery- that  the  protein  of  corn — called  ‘ zein  ’ — wxis 
only  about  one-third  as  capable  of  digestion  and  com- 
bustion in-  the  stomach  as  the  proteins  of  wheat  (glu- 
tein  and  gliadin). 

“ The  point  simply  is  that  wherever  financial  con- 
ditions permit  of  a choice  there  is  no  bread  foo<l  which 
is  for  a moment  to  l)e  compared  with  wheat,  and  no 
fat  food  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  day  of  the 
week  with  butter,  especially-  for  children.” 

Recognizing  the  w-hole  w-heat  gi-ain  as  man’s  real 
staff  of  life  for  tlltousands  of  years  and  the  one  per- 
fect food  w-hich  nature  has  provided  for  him.  w-e  find 
this  grain  has  been  prepared  in  countless  forms  and 
varieties  for  human  consumption,  from  the  white  flour 
of  comnserce  to  the  w-hole-wheat  foods  which  claim 
to  supply  in  digestible  form  all  tlie  proteids,  carbo- 
hydrates. and  phosphates  in  the  w-hole-w-heat  grain. 
Tliere  is  much  diversity-  of  opinion  as  to  the  compara- 
tive nutritive  values  of  all  these  various  products  of 
modem  . food  manufactures.  That  the  whole-wheat 
grain,  when  properly  prepared  for  the  stomach,  is  the 
complete  food  for,  .ithq : ifiuman  ..IjOdy,  howev-er,  is  the 
affirmation  of  nedrlV*  afr  studlerfts  of  dietetic  science. 
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TO  MAKE 
DOCTORS 
BETTER 

BY 

WILLIAM  INGLIS 


Five  clinics  at  one  time  in  the  New  York  Polyclinic 


W onderful  Achievements  of 
the  New  York  Polyclinic 
Medical  School  and  Hospi- 
tal,Which  Now  Needs  Aid 


E a younp  doctor  could  begin  prac- 
tice where  an  old  doctor  leaves  off 
— that  is,  if  he  could  possess  in 
addition  to  his  young  strength  and 
zeal  and  stamina  the  ripe  experi- 
ence and  familiarity  with  disease 
and  cure  that  the  old  doctor  has 
slowly  and  laboriously  accumulated, 
the  young  doctor  thus  reinforced 
-would  be  the  ideal  physician  or  surgeon. 

To  supply  this  knowledge,  to  equip  the  young  prac- 
litioner  with  the  wisdom  acquired  by  ages  of  struggle 
with  evil  conditions,  is  the  chief  ambition  of  the 
medical  profession  to-day;  and  perhaps  nowhere  else 
in  this  country  are  the  means  of  imparting  this 
wisdom  together  with  practical  experience  so  efficient- 
ly developed  as  in  the  New  York  Polyclinic  Medical 
School  and  Hosj)ital.  In  its  spacious  new  building, 
tw'elve  stories  high,  at  Nos.  341  to  .S.")!  West  Fiftieth 
Street,  New  York,  the  work  of  healing  is  being  carried 
on  in  the  most  efficient  manner  known  to  medical  and 
surgical  science,  while  daily  in  the  dispensary,  the 
hospital  ward,  the  operating-room,  or  the  laboratory 
hundreds  of  young  doctors  are  acquiring  a wealth  of 
instruction  from  the  ablest  practitioners  and  of  actual 
contact  with  cases  that  sends  them  back  to  their 
neighlM)rhoo<l  not  only  splendidly  equipped,  but  the 
bearers  of  the  torch  of  knowledge  to  others.  The 
newest  improvements,  discoveries,  and  inventions  in 
medical  and  surgical  science  are  all  taught  here.  It 
is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  beneficent  influence 
exerted  by  such  an  institution  as  this  not  only  upon 
the  100,000  patients  there  treated  every  year,  but 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  large.  The 
methods  used  for  their  cure  are  disseminated  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  In  the  last 
thirty  years  more  than  20,000  students  have  attended 
the  clinics  in  this  institution  from  the  United  States,. 
Canada,  Mexico,  the  South  American  states,  the  West 
Indies,  Australia,  China,  and  Japan.  To  go  through 
the  hospital  from  top  to  bottom,  to  see  its  various 
activities  in  full  progress,  to  witness  the  zeal  of  the 
instructors  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  younger  doctors 
who  learn  from  them,  is  to  obtain  a new’  vision  of 
modern  altruism  and  sacrifice  that  far  outstrips  in 
its  intensity  the  narrow’  selfishness  of  wbich  W’e  hear 
so  much  and  see  so  much  nowadays  in  the  W’orld 
of  business. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  from  its  beginning  the 
evolution  of  this  institution,  to  discover,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  unwillingness  of 
its  founder,  a young  doctor  duly  graduated  and 
certified,  to  go  out  in  the  w’orld  and  use  suffering 
mankind  as  so  much  research  material  until  experi- 
ence at  their  expense  should  give  him  proficiency. 
He  w’as — and  is — Dr,  John  A.  Wyeth,  a lad  who  left 
school  in  1861  and  fought  through  the  Civil  War  in 
Forrest’s  Confederate  cavalrj’,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
w’ar  began  to  study  medicine.  I quote  from  the 
history  as  Dr.  Wyeth  related  it  in  an  address  to 
the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  on 
March  20,  1000,  at  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  of  which  he  was  President.  He  was  gradu- 
ated, in  1869,  from  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Louisville,  one  of  the  oldest  and  de- 
servedly best  known  of  the  medical  colleges  in  the 
United  States,  and  yet  “the  teaching  of  surgery  and 
medicine  was  almost  wholly  didactic.  When  an  opera- 
tive clinic  was  given,  the  stiidents  witnessed  it  at 
such  a distance  from  the  subject  and  with  so  many 
interruptions  of  vision  that  it  w’as  impossible  to  fol- 
low closely  the  details  of  technique,  witiiout  which  the 
lesson  of  a demonstration  is  valueless.  Not  once  in 
my  two  college  years  did  I enter  the  w’ard  of  a hos- 
pital or  receive  instruction  by  the  bedside  of  a 
patient.  . . . 

“ In  my  native  village  of  northern  Alalmma  I put 
out  my  sign,  but  tw’o  months  of  hopeless  struggle 
with  a Presbyterian  conscience  convinced  me  that  I 
W’as  not  fit  to  ])ractise  medicine,  and  that  nothing  w’as 
left  for  me  but  to  go  out  into  the  world  of  business 
to  cflrn  money  enough  to  finish  my  education.  I felt 
the  absolute  need  of  clinical  experience,  and  a con- 
viction which  then  forced  itself  upon  me — that  no 


graduate  in  medicine  is  comisdent  to  practi.se  until 
he  has  in  addition  to  his  theoretical  a clinical  and 
laboratory  training — was  the  controlling  idea  in  my 
mind  when  in  later  years  the  opportunity  offered  and 
it  fell  to  my  good  fortune  to  establish  in  this  city 
the  New  York  Poh clinic  Medical  School  and  Hos- 
pital.” 

Tlie  institution  was  organized  in  1881,  and  in  1882 
opened  its  doors  in  East  1’hirty-fourth  Street,  where 
for  years  it  ministered  to  the  suffering  of  the  poor 
and  held  its  place  as  the  pioneer  post-graduate 
medical  institution  in  the  United  States.  At  the 
basis  of  it  w’ere  certain  clearly  defined  principles: 
The  preservation  of  human  life  against  disease,  the 
betterment  and  upbuilding  of  mankind,  is  the  first 
duty  of  all.  Ours  is  a new'  country.  It  is  unique. 
No  older  civilization  is  like  it.  It  is  a frontier  coun- 
try, with  millions  of  its  people  scattered  in  inac- 
cessible regions,  with  physicians  ill  prepared  to  pro- 
tect them  as  they  should  be  protected.  The  founder 
of  the  school  was  graduated  under  the  l)est  con- 
ditions of  his  day,  yet  felt  that  his  equipment  was 
inefficient.  It  occurred  to  him  tliat  something  must 
be  done  to  elevate  the  standard  of  Hie  medical  pro- 
fession, to  stimulate  graduates  to  endeavor  to  be- 
come scientific,  practical,  proficient  doctors.  There 
W’as  nothing  to  do  but  organize  an  institution  to  af- 
ford actual  practice  for  doctors  already  graduated — 
of  whom,  even  to  this  day,  only  one-tenth  obtain  first 
practice  as  internes  in  hospitals. 

“ The  result,”  says  Dr.  Wyeth,  “ has  been  a com- 
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pleto  revolution.  Looking  back  at  the  changes  in  the 
last  thirty  years,  I can  hardly  believe  it  is  the  same 
j.-rofession.  We  had  as  many  doctor-students  as  we 
could  take  care  of  in  our  first  year,  and  we  have 
had  as  many  ever  since.  Post-graduate  medical 
schools  and  hospitals  have  spning  up  in  all  the  chief 
cities  of  this  country.  In  Chicago  alone  there  are 
five.  If  one  doctor  in  a town  or  village  took  a course 
in  a post-graduate  hospital  he  w'as  sure  to  talk  of  it, 
and  as  a result  the  others  had  to  go. 


“ It  took  nearly  twenty  years  for  tlie  medial 
organizations  to  recognize  the  change  by  official 
action.  When  I was  made — to  my  great  surprise-— 
president  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in 
1901,  that  association  began  to  use  its  influence  to 
better  American  medical  schools.  It  organized  a 
Committee  on  Medical  Colleges  and  began  to  raise 
the  standard  of  admission  to  practically  a college 
degree;  compelled  every  medical  college  to  require 
a four-year  course  as  a preliminary  to  graduation, 
and,  in*  order  so  far  as  possible  to  eradicate  com- 
mercialism from  the  medical  profession,  provided  that 
all  the  medical  schools  of  the  country  should  liecome 
part  of  a central  universitj'  system.  For  example, 
the  four  separate  medical  colleges  which  formerly 
existed  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  are  now  consolidated 
in  one  school,  which  constitutes  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Louisville.” 

Even  a layman  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  by 
the  difference  between  the  methods  of  instruction 
in  the  New  York  Polyclinic  and  those  of  the  ordinary 
medical  school.  True,  there  were  amphitheaters  for 
lectures  and  certain  clinics;  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  clinics  were  at  the  actual  bedside  of  the 
patient,  with  sections  of  four  or  five  doctors  in  close 
attendance  upon  the  demonstrator,  learning  from  him, 
in  some  cases  helping  him,  but,  best  of  all,  acquir- 
ing from  the  experience  of  actually  seeing  and  treat- 
ing the  cases  that  knowledge  which  no  amount  of 
distant  lecturing  in  the  amphitheater  could  give.  The 
doctor-students  at  the  Polyclinic  saw  at  close  range 
in  the  operating-room  all  the  intricate  details  of 
surgical  operations  and  dressings.  Some  of  them, 
w’ho  had  qualified  after  some  months  as  internes  in 
the  institution,  performed  certain  operations.  In  the 
laboratory  with  its  courses  in  histologj',  pathology, 
bacteriology,  clinical  microscopy,  and  clinical  chem- 
istry every  student  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  working 
b(*side  the  head  of  that  department.  No  one  is  ac- 
cepted in  this  branch  unless  he  show’s  special  aptitude 
for  the  work  and  undertakes  to  go  through  tl»e  full 
course  of  study. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  conditions  that 
are  ideal.  Let  us  now’  turn  to  the  practical  wajits, 
or,  rather,  to  the  one  great  practical  want  of  the 
institution — money.  If  the  New  York  Polyclinic 
Medical  School  and  Hospital  had  not  done  a splendid 
humanitarian  w’ork  during  thirty-one  busy  years  and 
were  not  still  doing  it.  its  needs  would  not  per- 
haps command  a respectful  hearing.  But  it  does  seem 
a reflection  upon  tlie  intelligence  no  less  tlian  the 
philanthropy  of  America  that  this  asylum  for  the 
distressed  and  fountain  of  the  art  of  healing  should 
remain  as  it  is,  cramped  and  unable  to  do  its  best 
work,  by  reason  of  lack  of  money.  The  hospital  needs 
money  to  build  an  automobile  ambulance  station  and 
six  accident  wards.  They  ought  to  be  built,  equipped, 
and  in  use  at  this  moment.  The  ambulances  it  al- 
ready owns  cover  a district  inhabited  by  360,000  peo- 
jde,  and  the  hospital  has  treated  as  many  as  forty- 
five  accident  cases  in  one  day.  One-third  of  the  cases 
now  brought  in  are  treated  temporarily  and  of 
necessity  transferred  to  Bellevue  or  the  city  hos- 
pitals liecause  there  is  not  room  at  the  Polyclinic  to 
take  care  of  them.  Those  so  badly  injured*  that  they 
cannot  be  shifted  are  kept  at  the  Polyclinic.  It  is 
important  that  all  the  cases  brought  in  should  be 
kept  in  the  institution  not  only  for  the  best  results 
to  the  injured,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  experience 
afforded  to  the  doctor-students,  who  in  turn  carry 
the  light  into  their  home  neighborhoods. 

The  running  expenses  of  the  Polyclinic  are  about 
.t250,000  a year.  These  are  met  bjr  the  fees  paid  by 
doctor-students  and  by  the  wealthier  patients  among 
the  one  hundred  thousand  who  are  treated  each  year. 
Thanks  to  the.  low  cost  of  the  ground  on  w’hich  the 
hospital  is  built  and  a low’  interest  rate,  the  carrying 
chargee  are  light  as  possible  and  no  help  is  needed 
there.  The  only  things  lacking  now  are  the  six 
accident  wards  and  the  automobile  ambulance  garage. 
To  provide  these  will  cost  one  million  dollars.  That 
million  ought  to  be  forthcoming  as  soon  as  the 
moneyed  men  of  America  learn  what  a marvelously 
beneficent  work  can  be  accomplished  with  it. 


DULUTH’S  SUCCESSFUL  STORY 

A Mining  Town  that  Made  Itself  an  Agricultural  Object-Lesson 
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HOUGH  there  was  a trading-post 
at  tlie  head  of  Lake  Superior  a 
hundred  years  ago.  and  a French 
trading -post  a hundred  years  be- 
fore that,  Duluth’s  history  began 
wluen  this  territory  was  ceded  by 
the  Indians  to  the  United  States  in 
1855,  began  a second  time  wlien 
the  railroad  entered  in  1870.  was 
broken  ofT  in  1873,  and  took  a fresh  start  in  1880, 
when  the  Northern  Pacific  got  its  new  lease  of  life 
and  the  bonanza  farmers  invaded  Dakota.  As  the 
wheat  began  to  flow  from  the  bread-basket  of  the 
world  to  the  port  at  the  head  of  Lake  navigation, 
Duluth  took  a fresh  grip  on  the  skirts  of  destiny. 

Next  iron  was  discovered  a hundred  miles  north  of 
Duluth  at  Vermilion  I^ke.  and  Charlemagne  Tower 
built  a railroad  into  the  wilderness  to  reach  it.  Next 
the  Mesaba  was  discovered  in  18!)0  by  the  Merritt 
brothers,  who  built  a railroad  to  the  new  range, 
pawned  it  for  funds  to  complete  it,  and  went  under 
in  the  hard  times  that  followed  1803.  The  Mesaba 
Range  turned  out  to  be  the  biggest  iron-mine  in  the 
country.  Its  shipments  are  sixty  per  cent,  of  all  the 
iron  mined  in  the  United  States,  it  supports  a popu- 
lation of  75,000  in  a series  of  thriving  villages,  and 
more  earth  and  rock  are  blasted  every  year  than  at 
Panama.  It  has  known  deposits  of  a billion  and  a 
half  tons,  with  new  discoveries  every  month  which 
will  keep  the  furnaces  going  for  the  next  hundred 
years  at  least. 

Lumbering  was  the  great  business  in  the  early  days 
at  Duluth,  but  that  is  declining  in  importance,  and 
the  annual  cut  of  this  district  has  dwindled  to  half  a 
billion  feet  a year  or  less.  In  fact,  the  lumbering 
business  has  moved  out  of  town  to  Cloquet,  twenty- 
eight  miles  over  the  hill,  and  to  Virginia,  on  the 
Mesaba  Range,  where  there  is  a mill  with  a capacity 
of  a million  feet  every  twenty-four  hours.  But  lum- 
bering is  not  what  it  used  to  be,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  hardwoods — there  is  any  imaginable  quantity 
of  spruce  and  tamarack  and  birch  and  poplar — is 
gradually  taking  its  place. 

From  lumbering  several  indigenous  industries  have 
arisen.  The  lumberman  wears  a boot  with  a rubber 
foot — making  that  is  a Duluth  industry.  The  lum- 
berjack’s mackinaw  is  the  most  comfortable  winter 
garb  ever  devised.  Duluth  has  refined  it  into  a gar- 
ment of  fashion,  the  delight  of  the  college  boy  and 
the  joy  of  the  “ fan.”  Duluth  has  also  become  the 
headquarters  for  the  manufacture  of  log-loading 
machinery  for  lumbermen  all  over  the  world. 

Duluth  is  a natural  distributing  - point,  and  its 
jobbing-houses,  at  first  serving  home  territory  only, 
have  gradually  enlarged  their  field  until  their  trade 
extends  all  the  way  to  the  Southwest  and  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  and  some  of  the  most  important  concerns 
in  the  country  are  located  here. 

But  Dulutfi’s  chief  boast  has  to  do  with  neither 
mines  nor  lumber  nor  jobbing  nor  transportation — 
its  great  achievement  is  agricultural  development. 
Duluth  was  almost  the  only  town  in  the  United 
States  that  essayed  to  be  a great  city,  yet  was  not 
founded  in  a farming  community.  Except  the  Range 
country,  Duluth’s  base  was  three  or  four  hundred 
miles  away. 

Every  one  knows  to-day  that  the  I^ake  Superior 
district  is  a great  dairy  country,  that  there  is  no 
sweet  corn  or  peas  to  excel  the  product  of  Northern 
Wisconsin,  no  clover  to  equal  in  richness  and  nutri- 
tion that  of  northern  Minnesota,  and  that  a country 
that  will  give  thirty  tons  of  rutabagas  to  the  acre  is 
not  to  be  despised  agriculturally.  But  only  a few 
years  ago  it  was  the  impression  that  northern  Wis- 
consin was  all  stumps  and  sand,  and  northern  Minne- 
sota was  all  rocks  and  stumps,  and  that  both  were 
agriculturally  impossible.  There  were  thousands  of 
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of  them  were  doing  much  to  dispel  the  unfortunate 
impression  of  this  region.  Most  of  them  were  “ shot- 
gun ” farmers,  wlio  found  it  much  easier  to  get  a sub- 
sistence by  hunting  and  fishing  and  working  a little 
in  the  woods  than  to  subdue  their  land. 

The  first  step  was  to  employ  an  agricultural  expert 
who  went  about  among  the  farmers,  organizing  clubs 
and  co-operative  associations,  showing  them  what 
was  good  practice  and  pointing  out  where  they  were 
failing  to  get  the  best  results,  stimulating  interest 
among  those  who  were  discouraged,  finding  the  way 
to  market  for  those  who  were  remote,  inspiring 
new  ambition  in  those  who  had  no  hope  of  this  coun- 
try. That  is  all  familiar  now  and  the  original  mis- 
sionary’s place  has  been  supplied  by  an  agent  main- 
tained by  the  Federal  government  and  the  state  in 
co-operation  witii  the  Commercial  Club,  and  when  the 
National  Crop  Improvement  Association  offered  to 
help  in  good  works  of  tin's  sort  its  first  check  for  a 
thousand  dollars  was  sent  to  the  Duluth  Commercial 
Club  in  recognition  of  its  primacy.  Duluth  and  St. 
Louis  County  have  taken  first  prizes  at  the  state  fair 
for  clover  and  alfalfa,  for  potatoes,  for  celery  and 
head  lettuce,  and  for  market-garden  display,  till  it 
is  almost  a habit.  In  competition  with  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  Duluth  showed  the  best  bushel  of 
potatoes  at  Madison  Square  Garden  in  1911,  and 
again  in  the  competition  of  the  Northwestern  states 
at  St.  Paul  in  1912.  * 

In  line  witii  the  same  purpose,  the  one  thing 
Duluth  has  asked  of  the  state  is  a demonstration 
farm  school,  to  be  an  arm  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  to  have  such  simple  equipment  that  the 
boys  and  girls  who  come  from  the  farm  shall  live  as 
nearly  as  may  be  in  farm  surroundings  and  go  back 


The  Central  High  School  of  Duluth 


to  the  farm  without  getting  out  of  their  environment. 
An  appropriation  was  obtained  for  land  and  initial 
buildings,  to  be  no  more  elaborate  than  an  energetic 
farmer  can  provide  for  himself,  and  a graduate 
farmer  has  been  engaged  to  teach  agriculture  there 
with  especial  reference  to  the  problems  of  the  cut- 
over country.  It  is  all  a piece  of  the  same  develop- 
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ment  that  Minnesota  is  preparing  to  spend  $20,000,- 
000  in  the  next  ten  years  on  roads,  largely  in  northern 
Minnesota,  which  needs  them  most.  St.  Louis 
county  alone  spends  $250,000  a year  on  roads. 

About  the  time  when  Duluth  diagnosed  its  agri- 
cultural backwardness  it  came  upon  another  83’mptom 
of  arrested  development.  The  city  did  not  seem  to 
lie  getting  as  much  as  it  ought  out  of  its  situation  at 
the  head  of  I.ake  navigation.  Ore.  grain,  and  coal,  the 
great  bulk  commodities,  were  moved  by  water  under 
modern  appliances — appliances  so  efficient  that  their 
enormous  movement  of  40,000.000  to  125,000.000 
bushels  of  grain,  25.000.000  to  34,000,0(M)  tons  of  ore. 
and  6.000.000  to  ll.OiMl.OOO  tons  of  coal  per  annum 
added  little  to  the  apparent  traffic  of  the  port.  Load- 
ing a I.rfike  vessel  w’ith  200,000  bushels  of  wheat  takes 
onlj'  a few  minutes  and  employs  a handful  of  men. 
A io, 000-ton  cargo  of  ore  is  likewise  shipped  by  open- 
ing a chute  and  letting  it  run.  And  the  enormous 
electric  conveyers  scoop  out  the  contents  of  a cargo 
of  coal  with  hardly  a touch  of  hand  labor.  But  while 
bulk  cargoes  were  so  simply  handled,  general  com- 
modities were  not  coming  in  an.vthing  the  proportion 
one  would  expect.  Investigation  showed  that  the 
rates  were  those  drawn  up  in  older  daj's  to  favor  the 
city  where  the  rate-making  power  had  its  seat,  or  to 
give  the  railroads  the  longest  possible  haul,  or  simply 
to  oblige  the  shipper  who  brought  the  most  pressure. 
The  Commercial  Club  was  invoked,  a traffic  expert 
was  employed,  and  a thousand  errors  and  oversights 
in  the  tariff's  were  corrected.  For  the  railroads,  like 
other  beneficent  providence,  help  those  who  help 
themselves.  With  their  co-operation  and  the  addi- 
tions of  rulings  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, Duluth  is  establishing  for  itself  the  benefits 
of  its  position. 

In  recent  years  nearly  all  the  railroad  construction 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Mississippi 
has  had  Duluth  for  its  base,  and  two  important  sj-s- 
t'-'ms  have  wheeled  through  a right  angle  to  make 
Duluth  their  principal  terminal  instead  of  an  interior 
point.  * 

In  addition  to  its  efforts  to  correct  railroad  rates, 
Duluth  has  begun  a camjiaign  for  public  terminals. 
Duluth  was  converted  to  municipal  ownership  ideas 
by  a scourge  of  typhoid  fever  twenty  years  ago,  be- 
cause the  company  that  owned  the  water  plant  was 
not  able  to  provide  a pure  supply.  The  cit\’  ac- 
quired it  after  a struggle  and  made  a notable  success 
of  its  operation.  The  water  has  been  above  reproach, 
there  has  never  been  a serious  epidemic  since  then, 
rates  have  been  reduced,  and  the  price  of  gas  has  been 
cut  in  two.  The  gas,  by  the  way,  is  a by-product 
from  the  cooking  ovens  * of  an  independent  furnace 
which  makes  its  fuel  from  the  screenings  of  an  enor- 
mous coal  dock.  As  a consequence  domestic  gas  is 
seventy-five  cents  a thousand  to  the  Duluth  consumer, 
and  fuel  gas  is  fifty  cents  a thousand. 

Within  ten  miles  of  Duluth  the  St.  Louis  river  has 
a fall  of  more  than  four  hundred  feet.  This  has  been 
utilized  to  form  a series  of  dams  and  canals,  which 
give  an  effective  head  of  375  feet  at  the  wheels  three 
miles  from  the  city  limits — more  than  twice  the  head 
of  Niagara.  With  that  enormous  energy,  one  quart 
of  water  per  second  delivers  one  horse-power  at  the 
center  of  the  city.  The  power  delivered  in  1912  was 
equivalent  to  400,000  tons  of  coal.  The  development 
furnishes  46.000  horse-power  so  far  and  has  200,000 
in  sight.  Electric  power  runs  the  majority  of  the 
industrial  plants,  especially  the  smaller  industries, 
the  street-railway  system  of  Duluth  and  Superior, 
and  the  electric  lights  of  both  cities. 

In  consequence  of  the  improved  situation  as  re- 
gards the  cost  of  living,  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
settlement  of  the  immediate  country,  of  the  correc- 
tions in  railroad  rates,  and  of  the  important  influence 
on  ratee  that  the  steel  plant  will  exercise,  Duluth  is 
growing  in  manufapjt^i.r.^^  ^Sj  in  wholesaling. 
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^vs^ffYSICAL  America  is  iH’^iniiiii"  to 
shrink.  That  is  to  say,  .the  amount 
i of  our  natural  resources  is  no 
longer  kiH’ping  its  level  with  the 
growth  of  ])opulation.  The  re- 
sources  must  he  husbanded,  the 
i!  must  l)e  cultivated  more  in- 
'>  tejisively,  and  the  gifts  of  nature 
^ no  lunger  prodigally  wa.stcd.  Wo 
have  been  hearing  a great  deal  of  late  about  move- 
ments for  the  conservation  of  forests,  of  coal-lands, 
of  water-power,  etc.,  hut  nowhere,  so  far  as  I have 
learned,  of  a systematic,  sustained,  all-embracing 
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scheme  for  the  conservation  of  human  life  and 
strength,  which  are,  after  all,  the  greatest  asset  of 
a people. 

Quite  by  accident  I happened  the  other  day  to 
discover  a full-fledged,  highly  developed  plant  for 
the  conservation  of  humanity.  The  scheme  of  its 
organization  is  so  sane  and  its  results  thus  far  are 
so  excellent  that  they  are  well  worth  pointing  out. 
The  plant  is  operated,  logically  enough,  in  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  intellectual  division 
of  tliat  vast " metropolitan  melting-pot  into  which 
m.vriads  of  men  and  women  of  all  the  races  of  man- 
kind are  pourc'd  every  year  and  from  which  they 
emerge  full-fledged  Americans.  The  director  of  it  is 
Dr.  Thomas  A,  Storey,  A.M.,  Af.D.,  Ph.D.,  a graduate 
of  Stanford  and  Harvard  universities:  and  a corps 
of  sixh^en  experts  assist  him  in  the  scheme  of  build- 
ing up  lifelong  habits  of  healtli,  strength,  and  ef- 
ficiency among  the  2.500  boys  of  the  preparatory 
school*  and  the  1..300  young  men  in  the  college  proper. 
“ If  this  department*  has  been  successful,”  says  Dr. 
Storey,  “ it  is  tlie  result  of  the  loyal,  efficient,  un- 
compiainiiig  service  of  the  men  on  the  staff.” 

The  college  has  its  regularly  organized  teams  for 
track  and  field  sports,  Wsket-ball,  baseball,  tennis, 
swimming,  water  polo,  and  soccer  football,  just  as 
all  other  educational  institutions  have — but  the  chief 
function  of  its  athletic  sports,  as  well  as  of  all  its 
forms  of  physical  exercise,  is  to  establish  habits  of 
clean  living,  health,  and  stamina  on  a permanent 
basis.  No  foul  player  is  allowed  to  stay  on  any 
team.  Instead  of  trying  to  develop,  say,  a world’s- 
record  sprinter  who  can  do  the  hundred  yards  in 
nine  and  three-fifths  seconds  while  three  thousand  of 
his  fellows  roar  with  delight,  the  aim  is  to  develop 
the  three  thousand  fellows  so  that  they  all  can  run 
decently,  swim  well,  climb,  jump,  and  handle  weights 
wdth  some  skill,  but,  above  all,  have  the  habit  of 
keeping  themselves  clean  and  in  permanent  good 
health,  at  the  highest  pitch  of  working  power  and 
moral  responsibility.  ITie  trustees  and  l*resident 
Finley  have  done  much  to  dignify  and  assist  the 
w'ork  of  the  department,  which,  by  the  way,  is  now 
organizing  the  Fourth  International  Congress  on 
School  Tlvgicne.  toJi^^eld  at  Buffato,  New  York, 
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crowding,  dirt,  and  the  lack  of  fresh  air,  sunshine, 
and  exercise  entailed  by  their  cramped  environment. 
So  far  as  athletic  championships  and  records  afford 
evidence,  we  find  that  ever  since  games  have  been 
held  and  records  kept  many  city  athletes  have  been 
of  the  first  quality;  yet  the  average  city  man,  the 
man  in  the  street,  has  been  terribly  handicapped  by 
abnormal  living  among  masses.  If*  the  man  in  the 
street  could  be  taught  how  to  fortify  himself,  liow  to 
make  the  most  of  w’hat  is  in  him — though  not  to  the 
extremes  attained  by  the  champion — ^he,  too,  can  at- 
tain to  the  first  rank  in  the  perpetual  struggle  that 
is  life.  Indeed,  he  w’ill  feel  better  and  live  longer 
than  most  champions. 

How'  are  school-boys  and  collegians  to  be  coaxed 
into  healthy  development,  persuaded  to  follow  a 
rational  plan  of  living?  There  must  be  an  ideal  in 
the  mind  of  the  teacher,  the  one  who  takes  the  mass 
of  plastic  young  human  material  and  does  his  share 
of  molding  it  into  men.  Dr.  Storey,  as  long  ago  as 
1908,  defined  his  ideal  in  a paper  before  the  Inter- 
national Congress  on  Tuberculosis  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  said: 

“The  health  and,  therefore,  the  immunity  of  the 
whole  body  depends  upon  the  health  of  all  its  con- 
stitutent  parts^ — on  the  health  of  its  cells.  If  the 
cells  are  all  W'ell  nourished,  active,  and  protected 
from  extremes  of  pathogenic  influences,  their  sum- 
mated  health  will  be  the  health  of  the  individual 
whose  body  they  in  combination  make.  That  such  a 
healthy  individual  is  possessed  of  a certain  degree  of 
immunity  has  been  proved  empirically  and  experi- 
mentally, and  it  is  equally  well  established  that  the 
possession  and  conservation  of  the  healthy  body  de- 
pend upon  the  observance  of  several  simple  hygienic 
procedures.  These  hygienic  procedures  are  the  same 
as  those  which  I have  already  stated  were  essential 
to  the  body  cells.  Furthermore,  these  procedures 
must  be  the  fundamental  procedures  in  any  w’ise  and 
well-ordered  policy  of  personal  health  control. 

“The  well-planned  policy  of  personal  health  control 
teaches  men  to  eat  properly,  to  drink  properly,  to 
breathe  properly,  to  take  proper  care  of  the  excretions 
and  wastes,  to  exercise  wisely,  to  rest  wisely,  and  to 
keep  reasonably  clean  with  reference  to  disease-breed- 
ing organisms.  SuoJi  governing  principles  lead  to 
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and  conserve  human  health.  Failure  to  respect  any 
one  of  these  principles  will  jeopardize  the  success  of 
the  others.  No  rational  scheme  should  rely  upon 
exercise  alone  for  health,  nor  upon  any  other  one 
procedure  or  habit.  One  must  respect  all  of  these 
several  requisites  in  order  to  work  under  a wise 
policy  of  personal  health  control.  The  man  who 
regulates  his  habits  of  eating  and  takes  no  exercise 
cannot  expect  health.  The  man  who  exercises  proper- 
ly and  eats  wisely  will  fail  to  secure  health  if  his 
liabits  of  sleep  are  bad.  On  the  other  hand,  a rea- 
sonable observance  of  these  several  simple  hygienic 
laws  cannot  fail  to  secure  and  conser\'e  health  for  the 
average  individual. 

“ Sucli  an  individual  will  be  possessed  of  millions 
of  active,  healthy  cellular  structures  working  for  his 
protection,  eoustrueting  for  him  a defensive  arma- 
mentarium, and  ready  on  demand  to  respond  with 
supreme  reaction  against  the  invasion  of  disease.” 

How  is  the  ideal  realized?  To  begin  with,  every 
student  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  is 
carefully  examined  twice  a year — or  whenever  else 
he  may  request — as  to  the  condition  of  heart,  lungs, 
and  other  organs,  skin,  eyes,  teeth,  etc.;  and  if  any 
serious  defect  is  found  he  is  advised  to  see  a doctor 
at  once.  He  is  required  to  take  home  a written 
notice  to  this  effect  and  to  bring  back  a reply  from 
his  parent  or  guardian.  The  report  of  cases  of  in- 
fectious diseases  by  the  Health  Department  is  checked 
up  every  day.  If  any  student  is  found  to  live  in  an 
infected*  home,  he  is  at  once  excluded  from  college 
until  he  can  bring  a certificate  from  the  Health 
Department  that  he  is  free  from  taint.  And,  of 
course,  if  a student  at  any  time  shows  symptoms 
of  disorder  he  is  at  once  examined.  Whenever  a 
student  returns  to  college  cured  of  typhoid,  diphtheria, 
or  similar  disease,  the  germs  of  which  he  uncon- 
sciously might  still  be  carrying,  he  is  examined  to 
make  sure  that  there  is  no  danger  of  infection  from 
him.  For  the  sake  of  accuracy  and  certainty  in  these 
and  similar  examinations,  the  college  department  of 
physical  instruction  and  hygiene  maintains  an  ex- 
cellent laboratory,  in  a renovated  room,  by  the  way, 
that  used  to  be*  a butler’s  pantry — quite  a different 
means  of  conserving  vitality.  In  this  laboratory  a 
daily  test  is  made  of  the  water  in  the  college  swim- 
ming-pool. All  of  the  ordinary  bacteriological  tests 
and  chemical  analyses  can  be  made.  The  aim  is  to 
have  the  laboratoiy  afford  perfect  protection  against 
disease-carriers. 

Every  boy  in  the  college  is  obliged  to  take  enough 
exercise  to  keep  him  fit. 


Carefully  ■iitanllnfcl‘--iJwice  a year 
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Building  Men — Not 
Champions 


The  Remarkable  System  at  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York  and  Some  of  Its  Excellent  Results 

BY  WILLIAM  HEMMINGWAY 


THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  INLAND  WATERWAYS 


Unloading  coal  at  Duluth 


\ 16r>8,  the  year  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well’s death,  the  first  venturesome 
explorers  reached  tlie  far  western 
end  of  Lake  Superior  in  a birch 
canoe. 

Where  the  City  of  Dulutli  now 
stands  there  was  tlien,  and  for  two 
centuries  later,  a dense  pine  forest 
reach  iiijr  to  the  very  waters  of  the 
lake.  The  light  craft  of  the  early  explorers,  ascend- 
ing the  small  streams  at  the  western  end  of  Lake 
Superior,  needed  then  hut  a short  portage  to  reach  the 
rivulets  that  flowed  west  into  the  Mississij)pi,  and 
thus  Duluth  became  the  first  trans-shipim-nt  point  for 
the  light  supplies  of  explorers,  missionaries,  and  fur- 
traders,  nearly  two  and  a half  centuries  ago. 

For  two  centuries  the  craft  on  Lake.  Superior 
progressed  only  from  the  light  birch  canoe  to  the  flat- 
bottom  skiff  of  the  trader,  and  then  began  an  era  of 
trajjsportation  development  the  like  of  which  the 
world  had  never  seen.  As  late  as  18-10  all  the  com- 
merce of  Ijike  Superior  was  transferred  around  the 
Falls  of  St.  Mary’s  River  between  Lake  Superior  and 
Lake  Huron,  and  one  old  gray  horse  and  a cart  were 
sullicient  to  portage  all  the  commerce  of  Lake 
Superior. 

Then  followed  the  era  of  development  which  made 
the  figures  of  transportation  tonnage  so  tremendous 
that  they  mean  nothing  to  us  unless  we  have  imagina- 
tion to  illumine  the  dry  statistics  of  the  government 
record  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie’s  Canal. 

What  does  it  mean  to  us  to  say  that  the  tonnage 
through  Sault  Ste.  Marie’s  Canal  into  and  from  I.akc 
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Superior  for  the  season  of  1012  equals  eighty  million 
tons?  What  does  eighty  million  tons  express  to  us 
until  we  begin  to  calculate  how  many  old  gray  horses 
and  carts  would  carry  eighty  million  tons  around 
those  falls? 

What  does  it  mean  to  say  that  243  million  bushels 
of  grain  moved  on  that  waterway  during  the  season 
of  navigation  of  1012,  and  that  the  average  rate  of 
freight  for  carrying  that  grain  froni  Duluth  to 
Ruffalo  was  IV*  cents  per  bushel?  The  rail  freight 
for  that  trip  would  be  ten  times  that  much,  even  were 
it  physically  possible  for  the  railroads  to  handle  such 
a volume  of  grain  at  all,  which  they  certainly  could 
not  do  with  their  present  facilities. 

Or  that  fifteen  million  tons  of  coal  moved  west- 
bound at  an  average  rate  of  thirty-five  cents  per  ton 
for  that  long  water  trip,  where  the  rail  freight  would 
have  been  ten  times  as  much? 

The  country  at  the  western  end  of  I.Ake  Superior 
is  just  beginning  to  be  settled.  Just  west  of  Duluth 
there  is  a territory  as  large  as  New  England  of  fertile 
soil,  which  has  needed  draining,  and  is  getting  it; 
which  has  needed  roads — and  Minnesota  is  gridiron- 
ing it  with  highways  at  the  state  expense. 

It  needs  railways,  and  the  railways  are  pushing 
their  extensions  into  it  It  has  needed  pioneers,  and 
its  proportion  of  settlers  arriving  is  larger  than  in 
all  the  other  Northwestern  states  combined. 

The  great  railroad  systems  of  the  Northern  Pacific, 
Great  Northern,  and  the  Soo  are  to-day  delivering  in 
Minnesota  more  carloads  of  immigrant  goods  than  in 
all  the  states  combined  on  tbeir  western  systems  of 
North  and  South  DakoLi,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washing- 
ton. and  Oregon. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  the  far  West 
as  the  land  of  opportunity,  but  northern  Minnesota 
to-day  is  a more  promising  field  for  the  agriculturist, 
and  especially  fo**  the  man  wMth  the  patience  and  the 
courage  to  utilize  the  cut-over  timber  lands  of  that 
section,  than  any  other  area  in  the  United  States. 

The  Canadian  government  will  develop  its  trans- 
portation route  to  enable  wheat  to  be  delivered  in 
foreign  markets  so  cheaply  that  it  can  compete  wdth 
the  wheat  product  of  the  cheaper  labor  of  India, 
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of  the  Argentine,  of  x\ustralia  and  Russia  and.  Man- 
churia. The  Canadian  government  is  far-seeing  enough 
to  see  this  and  to  plan  for  it.  Within  the  space  of  a 
few  years  there  w-ill  be  a canal  around  Niagara 
Falls  which  will  permit  the  larger  boats  to  cro.ss 
Lake  Ontario  and  reach  the  head  waters  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  From  there  to  Montreal  is  but  a cheap 
water-shipment  route  of  some  1.50  or  IT.'i  miles. 

The  effect  of  this  will  be  that  grain  will  be  taken 
from  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior  and  delivered 
at  the  port  of  Montreal  at  a freight  charge  of  four 
to  five  cents  per  bushel.  And  with  fair  ocean  rates 
from  Montreal  to  foreign  markets,  and  fair  railroad 
rates  from  the  w'estern  end  of  Lake  Superior  to  the 
grain  fields,  the  grain  grower  of  Western  Canada  can 
once  more  stand  a chance  against  his  great  cheap 
competitors. 

And  New  York  State,  with  its  great  barge  canal 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  New  York  City,  will  be  as 
cheap  a route  and  as  helpful  in  its  saving  of  tratis- 
portation  costs  as  the  St.  Lawrence  River  itself. 

Each  year  this  western  country  is  settled  more  and 
more  densely.  Its  needs,  its  requirements,  increase 
steadily.  And  all  the  thousand  products  that  supply 
homes  and  shops  and  factories  must  use  tliat  water 
route  also. 

Duluth,  the  far  western  port  of  Lake  Superior, 
forty  years  ago  a pine  forest,  to-day  a thriving  citj  ; 
yesterday  an  outpost  of  the  pioneers,  to-day  ranking 
third  or  fourth  in  tonnage  of  all  the  great  ports  of 
the  world.  Back  of  it  a territory  yet  unopened;  east 
of  it  a water  highway  not  yet  fully  developed  to  its 
full  usefulness.  To-morrow,  what? 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  GRAIN 

BY  CHARLES  F.  MACDONALD 


EXCHANGE 


^FIE  function  performed  by  the  grain 
? exchange  is  not  surpassed  in  its 
) value  to  the  people  and  contribu- 
[ tion  to  the  general  welfare  by  any 
^ business  agency  of  tbe  day.  The 
i marketing  of  the  crops  of  the  coun- 
5 try,  which,  in  the  chief  grains, 
^aggregated  in  the  year  1012  more 
* than  five  and  a half  billion  of 
bushels,  is  a matter  of  vital  concern. 

It  is  universally  conceded  that  the  basis  of  our 
great  wealth  and  the  welfare  and  progress  of  all 
business  is  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
and  it  is  a matter  not  merely  of  general  concern,  but 
also  of  demand,  that  the  grower  shall  receive  the 
highest  possible  remuneration  for  his  produce,  and 
that  he  shall  be  enabled  to  market  it  expeditiously 
and  at  a minimum  of  cost.  ITie  crops  which  are 
raised  by  the  producers  of  this  country  within  a 
period  of  four  or  five  months  must  feed  the  people  for 
twelve,  and  the  accumulation  of  this  great  food  sup- 
ply. and  its  distribution  from  the  localities  where,  it 
is  grown  to  those  where  it  is  desired  for  consumption 
presents  a problem  which  it  is  the  mission  of  the 
grain  exchange  to  meet  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 
To  provide  a market  for  the  grower  by  bringing  to- 
gether the  representatives  of  both  buyers  and  sellers, 
and  in  this  way  to  distribute  the  products  of  the  soil 
to  the  consumers,  is  the  primary  purpose  for  which 
grain  exchanges  exist,  and  their  usefulness  to  the 
community  must  l)e  measured  by  the  faithfulness 
with  which  they  administer  that  trust. 

Economists  and  students  of  business  life  universally 
concede  the  importance  of  the  functions  of  the  grain 
e.\cliange  and  recognize  them  as  rendering  a great 
service,  but  that  a large  number  of  the  people  do  not 
regard  them  so  highly  and  look  upon  them  as  merely 
agencies  for  speculation  in  food  ])roducts  is  not  to  be 
denied.  Congress  and  legislatures  of  states  are 
threatening  legislation  that  would  radically  change 
the  methods  under  which  grain  is  marketed,  and 
which  would  re(]uire  much  readjustment,  in  the 
process  of  which  the  chief  sulTerer  would  unquestion- 
ably l)e  the  producer. 

This  feeling  of  antagonism  grows  very  largely  out 
of  the  trading  in  contracts  for  future  delivery,  and 
it  is  unquestionably  true  that  it  is  not  the  legitimate 
use  of  this  very  valuable  and  necessarj'  function  in 
the  marketing  of  grain  that  has  provoked  hostility, 
but  the  fact  that  it  has  been  at  times  misu.sed  and 
abused.  The  exchanges  them.selves  recognize  this  and 
are  striving  to  eradicate  abuse  and  manipulation  by 
severely  penalizing  it.  But  it  is  known  to  every  e.x- 
ehange  that  the  volume  of  illegitimate  dealing  is 
infinitesimal  in  compapmi;.  with  that  o^  the  legiti- 
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mate  hedging  and  speculative  trading.  The  spectacu- 
lar gambling  and  manipulation  arc  always  exploited 
sensationally,  and  the  popular  impression  is  derived 
in  that  way  and  the  exchange  suffers  for  the  sins  of 
the  few.  The  efforts  to  stamp  out  the  undesirable 
trade  are  happily  bearing  fruit,  and  there  is  much 
reason  to  believe  that  the  day  of  wild  gambling  in 
grain  has  passed.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  grain  is  a commodity  that  is  sensitive 
to  changing  conditions  and  very  responsive  to  the 
supply  - and  - demand  situation,  and  years  of  short 
crops  will  alway.s  find  wide  and  rapid  fluctuations  in 
prices. 

With  the  manner  in  which  grain  is  actually  mar- 
keted the  public  has  little  familiarity.  In  a general 
way  it  is  known  that  there  are  commission  men  who 
solicit  and  receive  the  business  of  country  shippers, 
elevators  and  mills  which  buy  the  grain,  exporters 
who  sell  abroad,  and  that  the  grain  is  bought  and 
sold  through  the  medium  of  the  exchanges;  but  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  trade  there  is  little  realization,  nor 
is  the  value  of  the  service  rendered  to  the  w’hole 
people  appreciated. 

From  early  in  May,  when  Texas  begins  to  harvest 


The  Duluth  Board  of  Trade 
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its  crops,  until  late  in  August,  when  Nortli  Dakota 
and  tlie  other  northern  states  have  gathered  in  the 
last  of  their  golden  grain,  the  United  States  last  year 
jrroduced  730,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  1,418,000,000 
i)ushels  of  oats,  224,000,000  bushels  of  barley,  3.'),- 
000.000  bushels  of  rye,  and  28,000,000  bushels  of  flax, 
and  in  the  fall  the  harvesting  of  corn  added  3,125,- 
000,000  bushels  to  this  great  volume  of  grain.  It  is 
tiue  that  only  a portion  of  this  reaches  the  primary 
markets  in  its  original  form,  but  the  prices  in  those 
markets  are  the  basis  upon  which-  the  grain  is  mar- 
keted. wherever  that  may  be. 

With  the  first  harvestings  comes  a flood  of  grain 
from  the  farmer,  who  must  realize  upon  his  labors  of 
the  year.  All  of  this  flows  into  the  big  markets  and 
is  distributed  to  the  manufacturers  and  consumers 
with  such  ease  and  despatch  and  so  little  resistance 
as  to  cause  little  or  no  notice,  and  yet  the  market 
machinery  and  the  handling  facilities  required  to 
dispose  of  it  are  enormous. 

Especially  at  the  Lake  ports  has  the  handling  of 
large  quantities  of  grain  l)een  perfected  to  a very  nigh 
point.  One  of  tlie  elevators  at  the  bead  of  T^ke  Su- 
perior in  the  fall  of  1912  delivered  1,250,000  bushels 
of  wheat  into  boats  in  ten  hours’  time.  In  the  early 
seventies  tlie  Northern  Pacific  Railway’s  first  car  of 
grain  into  Duluth  carried  13,000  pounds,  but  the 
great  advance  in  railroad  facilities  has  brought  the 
average  now  to  about  75,000  pounds.  Figuring  at  that 
rate,  it  requireil  1,000  cars  to  transport  the  loadings 
of  one  day  from  this  elevator — twenty  train-loads  of 
fifty  cars  each.  The  average  production  of  wheat  in 
the  three  spring  - wheat  states  of  the  Northwest — ■ 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  in  1912, 
was  approximately  sixteen  bushels  to  the  acre,  so  that 
the  product  of  more  than  78,000  acres  of  .land  was 
embraced  in  the  million  and  a quarter  busliels  that 
went  out  of  one  elevator  into  boats  in  a single  day. 

The  business  transacted  on  the  Duluth  Board  of 
Trade  in  tbe  fall  of  1912  affords  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  the  facility  with  which  grain  is  marketed.  In 
years  of  normal  production,  the  Duluth  Board  ranks 
third  in  point  of  total  receipts  of  grain  among  the 
grain  markets  of  the  country,  and  second  in  receipts 
of  wheat.  It  is  at  the  head  of  deep-water  navigation 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  farthest  point  inland  that 
can  be  reached  by  the  great  water  carriers  that  have 
steadily  reduced  the  transportation  cost  of  carrying 
grain  until  it  can  be  fairly  said  to  be  at  the  minimum. 
At  its  very  doors  are  the  great  fields  of  the  spring- 
wheat  territory  of  the  country,  the  state  of  Minne- 
sota, North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  with  Montana 
now  jumping  rapidly  into  the  front  rank  and  promis- 
ing to  shortly  become  one  of  the  greatest  grain-raising 
states  of  the  countcy. . . 

Unginal  from 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  JAIL  LIFE  ATTRACTIVE 

(Now  tliut  .so  iimiiy  «*stinial»lp  ladies  are  clioosin*'  to 
j'o  to  prison  ratlipr  than  al)andon  tlieir  principles 
on  the  subject  of  woman  suffrage,  we  have  retained 
the  services  of  Profes.sor  Wilberforce  Jenkins,  the 
ominent  gaologist.  to  prepare  for  their  benefit  the  fol- 
lowing hints  on  “ Mow  to  be  Happy  in  Jail.”  Professor 
Jenkins  is  a distinguished  alumnus  of  many  of  our 
leading  penitentiaries,  having  taken  special  courses  in 
the  most  notable  penal  hoatelries  in  Great  Britain  and 
America,  and  is  the  most  eminent  authority  we  have 
on  the  esthetics  of  cell  life.) 

1.  Always  greet  your  jailer  with  a smile.  Nothing 
conduces  more  surely  to  human  happiness  than  a 
liahit  of  cheerfulness,  which  transforms  tiers  of  cells 
into  a l)eaming  array  of  smiling  faces. 

2.  If  yoiir  cell  is  dull  and  dingy,  at  very  slight  cost 
the  dreary  iron  bars  of  your  cell  door  may  be  made 
most  attractive  by  painting  them  with  white-enamel 
paint  similar  to  that  used  by  amateur  decorators  of 
the  home  in  turning  a drab  drawing-room  into  a 
white-and-gold  parlor. 

3.  When  time  hangs  heavy  on  your  hands  a pleasant 
way  to  spend  an  idle  hour  is  to  tear  up  the  blankets 
and  sheets  upon  your  cot,  and  weave  a rag  carpet,  or 
.-^mall  rug,  out  of  the  strips,  using  the  upright  Vmrs  of 
your  cell  door  as  the  framework  for  the  intertwining 
strands. 

4.  A pleasant  .substitute  for  a five-o’clock  tea  can  be 
had  by  a dozen  lady  prisoners  occupying  the  same 
corridor,  who  arrange  at  a given  signal  to  stand  at 
the  door  of  their  cells  and  begin  to  talk  all  at  once, 
continuing  this  for  as  long  a time  as  there  remains  any 
illusion  whatsoever  in  the  proceeding. 

5.  A lively  diversion  for  a rainy  afternoon,  and  one 
likely  to  improve  the  aim  of  tlie  lady  prisoners,  is  what 
is  called  dinner-plate  quoits.  'I'his  consists  in  stajul- 
ing  at  the  rear  end  of  your  cell  and  trying  to  hurl  your 
dinner-plates  through  the  openings  between  the  bars 
of  your  cell  door  without  nicking  their  edges.  It  re- 
quires considerable  practice  to  iM'come  expert  in  this 
form  of  discus-throwing,  but  it  serves  to  while  away 
an  idle  hour  most  effectively. 

6.  If  the  prison  rules  are  rather  drastic  in  respect 
to  your  communicating  by  word  of  mouth  with  the 
lady  in  the  cell  opposite  you.  an  excellent  substitute 
for  a carrier  for  the  conveyance  of  a secret  message  is  a 
fish-ball  saved  from  your  breakfast.  This,  if  hollowed 
out  and  the  inside  filled  with  your  written  messagt*. 
can  be  thrown  across  tlie  corridor  to  your  neighbor 
while  the  turnkey  is  not  looking. 

7.  In  the  absence  of  facilities  for  knitting  and  em- 
liroidery  a pleasant  kind  of  spatter-work  of  a simple 
sort  may  be  employed  to  lighten  a dull  afternoon,  by 
asking  for  a bottle  of  ink  and  a fountain-pen  filler. 
With  the  latter  you  can  s<]uirt  the  ink  in  all  sorts  of 
odtl  forms  over  the  walls  and  furniture  of  your  cell. 

S.  Kven  though  you  are  a militant  suffragette,  do 
not  permit  ftrison  life  to  «lestroy  your  dainty  femi- 
ninity. To  this  end  take  plenty  of  ril»bon  to  jail  with 
you.  and  tie  bows  on  everything  from  the  knol)  of  y<mr 
cell  door  to  the  jailer’s  ears,  if  you  can  get  him  to 
.stand  long  enough  to  accomplish  your  decorative 
purpose. 


UNAPPRECIATED 

“ Skk.  John.”  said  Mrs.  Slathers,  with  a happy 
smile.  “ I have  taught  the  canary  every  time  1 come 
near  him  to  stick  out  his  little  hill  to  be  kissed.” 

■'Ilumi)h!”  said  .Slathers,  eyeing  the  binl  «-ritieally. 
“ Seems  to  me  you  spend  your  time  teaehing  creatures 
how  to  present  their  hills  for  my  attention — I got  one 
from  your  milliner  this  morning,  not  to  mention  a 
dozen  or  two  others  in  the  same  mail.” 


UNCHANGED 

“That’s  just  like  .Tim,”  .said  the  widow,  W(‘arily% 
after  a flapping  curtain  liad  kiua-ked  over  the  urn  in 
which  all  that  was  mortal  of  her  ertmuited  husband 
had  been  placed  and  spread  its  contents  on  the  floor. 
“ Always  dropping  his  ashes  everywhere!” 


AN  ABSOLUTE  CERTAINTY 


THE  RETf)RT  COURTEOUS 
**  My  son  Willie  Ulls  me  that  you  threatened  t( 
box  his  ears  yesterday',  Miss  'rooter.”  said  the  irab 
parent,  calling  upon  the  school  mistress,  “and  I hav( 
come  in  to  say  to  yon  that  if  y«)u  ever — ” 

“Don’t  worr\’.  Mr.  JltTF%owfHt.”  said  Jiss  Tooter 

Th( 


EVERY  D(Xi  HAS  HIS  DAY 


janitor  has  been  through  all  the  department  stores  trance — “ he  says  he  is  very  glad  you  are  going  U) 
in  town,  and  he  can’t  find  a 1h)x  big  enough  for  the  marry  Mr.  Skeezicks.  He  always  hated  him.” 
puriKwe.”  


THE  TROUBLE 

“ I TKi.r.  you.  old  man,  there’s  always  room  at  the 
top.”  said  .Tiinpsonberry. 

" 1 haven't  a donlit  of  it,”  said  I.ianguish.  “ But 
the  worst  of  it  is  there’s  never  any  elevator  to  take 
you  up.” 


EFFECTING  A CURE 

“I  TELL  you.  Blithers,  this  habit  of  yours  of  bor- 
rowing all  the  time  is  growing  on  y'ou.”  said  Jimp.son. 
“ You  ought  to  do  .something  to  check  it.” 

“All  right.  Jimp.”  said  Blithers.  “Just  let  me 
liave  tlie  cheek  and  I’ll  do  my  best.” 


E-S-Q 

“Pa,”  said  little  Willie,  “what  does  es-kew  mean?” 

“ Askew?”  repeated  the  old  gentleman.  “Why  askew 
means  gone  wrong,  crooked.  Why  do  you  ask?” 

“ Why.  T notice  that  aft<‘r  your  name  on  all  your 
letters  they  put  E — S — (j.  but  I didn’t  know  you’d 
ever  gone  wrong  or  was  crooked,  pa.  What  did  you 
«lo?”  asked  little  Willie. 


FOUND! 

“ Do  you  think  you  can  supjiort  my  daughter  in  the 
style  to  which  she  is  accustomed?”  asked  the  cautious 
fatln-r. 

1 know  1 can.”  said  Sapleigh. 

“'I'hank  Heaven  I’ve  found  you!”  cried  the  cautious 
father,  embracing  him.  “ Vou  can  do  more  than  1 
can!” 


A PERTINENT  QUERY 
'I’liK  dninimer  had  been  bragging  about  his  achh>v«‘- 
inents  for  a goodly  time,  and  finally  the  meek  little 
man  in  the  corner  piped  up. 

"Excuse  me.”  he  said,  “but  perhaps  \’ou  can  tell 
me  whv  you  gentlemen  are  called  drummers.” 

“ Well,  why  shouldn’t  we  be  so  called?  We  drum  up 
trade,  don’t  we?”  was  the  retort. 

“ I know.”  ,sa  id  the  meek  little  man,  “ but  the  drum 
is  not  a wind  instrument.” 


A REVENGEFUL  .SHADE 
I HE  spirit  of  your  deceased  husband,  madam, 
wishe.s  to  communicate  with  vou  on  the  subject  of 
your  remarriage.”  said  the  medium. 

. "*’**'”  l«‘l.v.  “ Ta»t  him  prooe<*d. 

What  is  it  he  wishes  to  say?” 

“ He  says.”  munnured  the  medium,  going  into  a 
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MOTHER  GOOSE:  SUFFRAGETTE 

LULLABY 

Rouk-a-by.  Baby  in  the  tree-top. 

Mother  and  Sister  iiave  gone  out  to  shop. 

Dad's  on  the  Golf  Links,  but  never  you  squirm: 
Maybe  some  Birdy  will  bring  you  a worm. 

LITTLE  .SALLY 

Little  Sally,  blithe  and  gay’. 

Only  four  years  old  to-day. 

Chucked  a brick  across  the  street 
'I'hrough  a window  clean  and  neat — 

Now  lier  Daddy  wants  to  bet 
She’ll  grow  up  a suffragette! 

TO.MMY’s  in  the  I'ANTKY 
'rommy’s  in  the  pantry,  eating  nj)  the  jam. 

Boliby’s  in  the  kitchen,  giving  cook  a .slam. 

Betty’s  in  the  i)arlor,  learning  h<)W  to  dance 
'I'lirkcw-trot  and  'I'ango  as  they  do  in  France. 
Mamma’s  in  the  City,  languishing  in  jail. 

Papa's  working  day  and  night  to  get  her  out  on  bail! 

MAKY.  MARY,  QUITE  CONTBAKY 
“ Mary.  Mary,  quite  contrary,  how  do«>i  your  garden 
grow  ?’’ 

“ Really,  sir,”  said  Mary',  “ 1 truly  do  not  know. 

I’ve  b<H>n  busy  latterly — a-marching  far  and  wide 
W’ith  all  ray  sister  suffragettes  and  let  the  gardim 
slide.” 

A.  SuKFERAN  Mann. 


CU.S'rOMFll:  Siiow'.ME  the  TiiiNNK.sT  riiixo  voi  vi; 
OOT  IN  SUMMER  uijiFiffMfljl  frQITl 

SALESLADY:  Mary'  Jone.s,  over  there. 
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THE  NEW  LAKE  SUPERIOR  CLOVERLAND 

BY  FRANK  N.  HARDING 


a night’s  rido  of  Detroit,  dantly.  Spring  rye  yields  about  25  to  30  bushels,  freedom  from  attack  by  worms  or  pests,  thrive  upon 
o.  and  Milwaukee,  about  and  spring  wheat  from  25  to  50,  per  acre.  Oats,  on  the  dark  brown  loams  of  the  river  bottoms,  and  find 
day’s  ride  from  St.  Paul  and  these  wonderful  clay  soils,  yield  unusual  crops,  run-  prompt  markets  with  city  jobbers.  Celery  and  lettuce, 
ipoiis.  and  at  tlie  very  back  ning  from  40  to  as*  high  as  108  bushels  of  otficially  of  a crisp  whiteness,  and  flavor  so  unsurpassed  as  to 
)f  Duluth  and  Su^wrior,  lies  weighed  grain.  Corn,  of  tlie  earlier  varieties,  ina-  have  created  a demand  for  tliem  in  Chicago  and  New 
ike  Su|ierior  dairy  region  of  turcs.  and  corn  for  silage  and  sorghum  gives  tremen-  York  markets,  are  raised  in  profitable  abundance  on 
isin  and  Michigan,  which  has  dously  heavy  yields.  Buckwheat  yields  from  28  to  40  the  rich  blac*k-muck  soils  of  this  newly  discovered 
y adopted,  and  with  every  bushels  per  acre.  Barley  is  a good  crop  and  runs  farming  country. 

of  right,  the  name  “Clover-  fiom  25  to  50  bushels  per  acre.  Hay,  clover,  timothy,  Lake  Superior  apples  from  the  Bayfield  and  Ke- 

land.”  This  vast  expanse  of  rapidly  developing  Agri-  and  millet  are  wonderfully  luxuriant.  Root  crops,  weenaw  peninsulas,  as  well  as  from  central  portions 
cultural  territory,  consisting  of  liftien  millions  of  such  as  turnips,  parsnips,  rutalwgas,  and  potatoes  cf  this  region,  have  been  prize-winners  at  state  fairs 
acres  of  land,  still  partly  forested,  has,  during  the  produce  astonishing  yields.  Cloverland  knows  no  and  general  land  shows,  Plum.s,  cherries,  and  crab- 
jmst  two  years,  made  wonderful  strides  toward  the  rival  in  the  growth  of  potatoes  save  the  Aroostook  apples  are  remarkably  prolific, 

development  of  its  agricultural  resources.  But  a region  in  Maine,  or  the  Western  irrigated  lands.  Many  advantages  are  offered  to  farmers  in  this 

short  time  ago  this  territory  was  covered  with  Yields  will  run  from  200  bushels  per  acre  up  to  600  region,  among  which  are  the  finest  and  the  most  per- 

splendid  forests  of  timber,  ami  the  popular  impres-  biishels,  and  that  of  potatoes  of  the  finest  quality.  feet  educational  system  that  can  be  found  anywhere 

sion,  encouragwl  by  lumbermen,  the  natural  foes  The  rapid  development  of  the  pea-growing  industry  in  the  United  States,  from  the  graded  schools,  high 

ol  the  settler,  was  that  the  region  was  unfavorable  in  this  northland  is  most  worthy  of  notice.  Peas  schools,  teachers’  training  schools,  normal  schools, 

to  agriculture  because  of  its  geographical  position,  present  the  peculiar  merit  of  being  both  profitable  for  agricultural  experiment  stations,  mining  school,  etc.. 
With  the  passing  of  the  lumberman  came  the  advent  their  own  crop  and  beneficial  to  these  newly-cleared  leading  to  the  state  agricultural  colleges  and  univer- 
of  the  settler,  and  immediately  the  wonderful  agri-  lands  upon  which  they  are  raised.  These  rich  soils  of  sities.  Churches  of  all  denominations  and  rural 
cultural,  fruit,  and  dairy  capabilities  of  this  U'rritory  the  north  produce  such  wonderful  crops  of  peas  that  schools  are  rapidly  being  erected  in  many  coinmuni- 

bccame  firmly  established.  occasionally  complaint  is  heard  that  some  of  the  ties  of  new  settlers.  People  of  all  creeds  find  here 

iStrangely  enough,  the  significant  position  of  this  smaller-grained  varieties  grow  larger  peas  than  the  comfortable  homes.  The  rural  telephone  system  is 
favored  country  was  overlooked  by  agriculturists  in  fancy  market  demands.  Pea  straw  is  so  plentiful  in  rapidly  developing,  and  rural  free  mail  delivery  is 

the  rush  for  M’estern  lands,  and  heie.  within  easy  some  districts  that  it  is  used  for  bedding.  For  can-  being  pushed  even  into  remote  districts.  Railroad 

striking  distance  of  such  market  centers  as  Detroit,  ning  purposes  these  northern-grown  peas  are  as  much  service,  east,  west,  and  .south,  is  most  satisfactory. 
Chicago,  and  the  Twin  Cities,  is  a vast,  undeveloped,  better  than  those  grown  further  south  as  they  are  Small  towns  and  villages  are  springing  up  at  country 

agricultural  empire,  located  between  the  huge  fresh-  for  seed  purposes.  'J'he  development  is  more  even  cross-roads,  and  in  fact  the  whole  region  is  rapidly 

water  lakes,  Superior  and  Michigan,  which  temper  and  gradual  and  the  ripening  more  graduated  and  changing  from  its  original  condition  to  that  of  a 
and  govern  the  prevalent  frost  conditions  to  an  aver-  ]ierfect.  This  northern-grown  pea  seed  is  particularly  settled  farming  country. 

ago  summer  crop-growing  .season  of  140  days’  dura-  sought  after,  upward  of  seventy-five  j>er  cent,  of  the  Sheep-growing,  stock-raising,  the  feeding  of  hogs 
tion,  which  compares  favorably  with  the  crop-growing  seed  peas  used  in  the  Middle  West  being  raised  here,  and  dairying,  follow  very  naturally  in  the  wake  of  the 
season  of  the  northern  half  of  Iowa,  southern  Minne-  There  is  but  one  sugar-beet  factory  in  this  north  clearing  of  the  land.  This  northern  region  is  most  ad- 
sota.  and  Nebraska.  ’J'he  climate  is  ideal  for  the  country;  it  is  located  in  ^fenorainee  County  and  is  mirably  adapted  to  animal  husbandry  in  all  of  its 
farmer,  the  fruit-grower,  and  the  dairyman.  The  one  of  the  liest  assets  of  the  surrounding  territory,  varieties.  With  its  gi-eat  fertility  of  soil,  the  bracing, 

summer  days  are  ]terfect,  with  uniform  precipitation  Farm  patrons  find  the  beet-growing  industry  one  of  invigorating  power  of  its  summer  air  and  its  freedom 

continuing  throughout  the  crop-growing  season,  and  great  profit,  even  greater  than  the  same  industry  from  insect  pests,  the  country  is  specially  fitted  for 
the  summer  nights  are  cool  and  comfortoble.  further  south,  as  the  local  conditions  which  cause  the  the  develojimcnt  of  the  dairy  industry.  Here  cattle 

The  soil  of  this  region  is  deep  and  rich,  as  is  evi-  lieets  to  grow  larger  and,  yield  a higher  percentage  of  thrive  on  pastures  which  go  under  the  snow  green 

denced  by  the  tremendous  forests  of  pine  and  mixed  sugar  content  are  those  peculiar  to  this  north  coun-  and  come  out  green  from  beneath  the  melting  snows 
hard  woods  which  lormerly  covered  the  country.  It  try.  The  further  north  you  go  from  the  equator  the  in  the  spring.  Here  clover  is  never  winter-killed, 
is  axiomatic  that  crops  grown  as  far  north  as  they  more  daylight  there  is  in  the  summer-time,  and  the  Acre  for  acre,  lands  in  this  Lake  Superior  region 
can  be  matured  show  the  highe.st  qualities  and  most  resulting  excess  of  sunlight  exercises  a beneficent  in-  will  produce  more  food  for  cattle  than  in  the  corn 
ideal  development.  All  the  crops  jiroduced  in  the  lluence  upon  all  growing  crops,  and  notably  upon  the  belts  of  Illinois  and  Iowa.  Pure  water,  ample  pasture, 
temperate  regions  of  the  United  States  are  success-  jiercentage  of  sugar  in  beets  grown  Imre,  the  agricul-  abundant  production  of  beets,  rutabagas,  etc.,  never- 
fully  grown  in  this  Lake  Superior  Cloverland.  All  tural  bulletins  showing  that  sugar  beets  contain  from  failing  clover  crops,  corn  silage,  oats,  peas,  and,  in 
grains  and  forage  crops  thrive  wonderfully.  As  this  one  to  two  per  cent,  more  sugar  than  those  grown  in  short,  all  the  foods  that  go  to  make  the  dairy  ration, 
region  in  the  winter  is  covered  with  a blanket  of  southern  latitudes.  jioint  out  this  as  the  logical  seat  of  the  dairy  farms 

snow,  ranging  from  three  feet  .upward  in  depth,  the  Small  fruits,  such  as  raspberries,  gooseberries,  cur-  for  the  Middle  West. 

ground  never  freezes,  and  therefore  clovers  and  fall-  rants,  and  strawberries,  are  most  prolific,  and  of  us  In  short,  this  district  is  just  beginning  to  catch 
sown  crops  are  never  winter-killed.  tine  quality  as  can  be  secured  anyw’here  in  the  coun-  step  with  the  general  march  of  progress,  and  in  the 

The  importance  of  this  peculiar  climatic  condition  try.  Onions,  of  a quality  equal  to  the  finest  Ber-  near  future,  in  the  hands  of  the  progressive,  up-to- 
cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  its  significance  to  all  mndas  are  grown  here.  Calibage.  many  heads  of  date  farmers  who  are  rapiilly  getting  into  this  terri- 
who  are  engaged  in  animal  husbandry  is  most  marked,  which  refuse  to  go  unstrip^x'd  into  a common  salt  tory.  will  take  its  place  as  the  truck  farm  and  dairy 
All  grains,  whether  fall  sown  or  spring,  yield  abun-  barrel,  and  of  a solidity  and  quality  which  besjieak  region  for  the  immense  markets  of  the  Middle  West. 


Modern  Logging 


IRVING  SMALL 


Loading  by  the  aid  of  a steam  loader 


Loading  by  the  aid  of  horses 


0F1K  enormous  annual  increase  in  demand 
for  timber  products  has.  during  the  past 
ten  years,  strongly  encouiaged  the  inven- 
tion and  manufacture  of  machines  to  ex- 
pedite lumbering  processes  from  woods 

W liere  tlie  logs  were  formerly  “snaked”  great  dis- 
tances through  the  woods  behind  a team  of  oxen,  huge 
sell-propelling  steam  skidders  now  run  out  on  the 
ubiquitous  logging  railroad,  effecting  the  same  end 
at  a hundrwl  times  the  speed  and  at  a very  consider- 
able saving  in  cost. 

Where  the  logs  were  formerly  loaded  with  the  aid 
of  horse.s.  mules,  or  oxen,  or  even  by  canthooks  alone, 
tlie  steam  h^g-loadcr  now  reaches  down  to  the  log 
pib«  left  lieside  the  logging  railroad  by  the  skidder 
and  nonchalantly  swings  up  its  two  or  three  himdred 
log  feet  a minute  throughout  a ten-hour  day. 

Tlie  steam  log-loader  was  the  first  machine  to  come 
into  general  use  after  the  introduction  of  the  logging 
railroad. 

8o  far  as  the  actual  liwiding  of  logs  is  concerned, 
a comparatively  simple  derrick  operated  by  a good 
hoisting  engine  will  do  the  work  satisfactorily. 

'i'he  problem  confronting  designers  and  builders  of 
log-loaders  was  to  make  a sutliciently  strong  and 
heavv  combination  of  the  two  in  such  form  that  it 


could  be  quickly 
brouglit.  into  ■ pi 
oialiAjt^Jit  jiiCil:  ij 


and  e 
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ing  distance  of  every  car  in  the  train.  Thus  it  was 
nccessarv  that  the  machine  should  operate  on  a siitgle 
track  along  which  a train  of  empties  was  passing  in 
the  opposite  direction  at  the  same  time. 

This  problem  has  Ir'cii  solved  in  three  ways: 

First,  by  mounting  the  machine  on  the  train  and 
dragging  it  back  over  the  cars  as  the  loading  pro- 


Second.  by  mounting  the  machine  on  trucks  adapted 
to  run  on  the  main  track,  sufficient  space  being  left 
between  the  lower  girders  above  these  trucks  and  the 
deck  girders  .supporting  the  loading  inechani.sra  to 
permit  of  the  cmjity  cars  passing  up  inclined  rail  sec- 
tions through  the  machine  between  the  upper  and 
lower  docks,  and  down  to  the  track  again  on  the  other 
side  on  otlier  inclined  rail  sections. 

'Fhe  third  and  most  generally  adopted  method  was 
to  provide  the  machine  with  legs,  or  standards,  the 
ends  of  which  rested  on  the  ties  outside  of  the  rails, 
while  the  trucks  and  propelling  chains  could^  be 
swung  nj»  to  a vertical  position  out  of  the  way  of  the 
empties,  which  passed  under  the  machine  on  the  main 
track. 


By  equipping  this  machine  with  a “spotting”  cable 
which  can  be  carried  back  to  the  rear  of  the  train  of 


empties,  car  after  car  can  be  drawn  by  its  own  power 
under  the  machine  into  loading  position  beneath  the 
boom.  After  the  train  has  been  loaded,  the  machine 


stands  at  the  rear  and  the  swinging  trucks  are  then 
lowered  to  the  rails  again,  when  it  may  either  push 
the  loaded  train  out  to  the  main  spur,  or  proceed  to 
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the  next  loading-point,  leaving  this  work  to  a switch- 
engine. 

The  logs  are  loaded  either  by  means  of  skidding 
tongs,  which  resemble  gigantic  ice-tongs  and  are  built 
on  much  the  same  principle,  or  with  a crotch-line 
terminating  in  two  end-hook^,  one  of  which  is  fixed 
into  each  end  of  the  log. 

Steam  skidders  may  be  described  as  donkey-engines 
placed  on  fiat-cars,  having  immense  booms  extending 
from  the  end  of  the  flat-car  into  the  air  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  thirty-five  feet  above  the  rails. 

Through  blocks  on  the  tips  of  these  booms,  the  skid- 
ding, outhaul,  and  guying  lines  are  run.  while  the 
decking  lines  .are  run  through  blocks  suspended  at  a 
distance  from  the  top  of  the  boom  equal  to  one-third 
cf  its  length. 

The  crew  required  for  a modern  four-line  steam 
skidder.  skidding  from  two  ends  simultaneously,  con- 
sists of  two  engineers,  one  fireman,  two  signal  men, 
four  hook-tenders,  and  four  whip-tenders. 

The  machines  are  self-propelling.  Their  cajiacity 
will  actually  aA'erage.  in  the  long-l(*af  pineries  of  the 
South.  125.000  feet  per  day  for  four-line  .skidders,  and 
60.000  feet  per  day  for  two-line  skidders. 

Steam  logging  - machines,  of  the  types  described 
and  illustrated,  have  already  been  adopti'd  by  nearly 
all  lumber  concerns  of  any  size,  many  of  them  own- 
ing scores  of  such  machines.  Without  them  it  has 
become  practicalljr|^p^^s^l|l^|  tO|-.epmpete  in  the  lum- 
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A FOOD  FACTORY 


jNE  might  as  well  visit  Cologne  without 
, seeing  the  great  Cathedral  that  hM 
made  the  town  famous  as  to  visit 
' Niagara  Falls  without  seeing  the  fac- 
) tory  in  which  Shredded  Wheat  is  made. 
I The  great  Cathetlral  is  all  there  is  to 
’ Cologne.  When  you  think  of  Cologne 
‘ you  think  of  the  wonderful  triumph  of 
* architectural  genius  that  towers  high 
above  the  ancient  city.  Of  course  there  is  something  else 
in  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls  beside  the  Home  of  Shr^ded 


“The  Home  of  Shredded  Wheat,”  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Wheat,  hut  most  travelers  think  of  the  famous  breakfast 
food  when  the  name  of  the  town  is  mentioned. 

This  unique  industry — the  Shredded  Wheat  factory — 
is  dedicated  to  the  projwsition — now  accepted  by  the  lead- 
ing physicians  and  dietetic  authorities  and  affirmed  by  the 
experiences  of  four  thousand  yt'ars — that,  the  whole-wheat 
grain  contains  all  the  elements  for  the  perfect  nutrition  of 
man.  It  isalso  dedicated  to  certain  twentieth-century  ideals 
of  eleanliness  and  humanitarian  treatment  of  emplovees. 

It  was  a happv  dispensation  of  fate  that  a jK)rtion  of  the 
po”wer  generate<I  at  the  Falls  should  be  de(licated  to  the 
Ijealth  and  happiness  of  the  human  family  through  the 
manufacture  of  the  most  perfect  food  that  was  ever 
devised  for  the  nourishment  of  man. 

A few  years  ago  the  rt*sidents  of  the  prettiest  avenue 
in  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls  woke  up  one  fine  morning  to 
fiml  that  a tract  of  ten  acn*s  on  this  avenue  had  been 
cleared  of  its  dozen  or  more  dwellings  and  that  ground  wiis 
being  broken  for  the  building  of  a great  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  Shredded  Wheat  products. 


Reception  Room  for  Visitors 


Here  was  a building  who.se  builders  had  the  daring  to 
invade  the  choice.st  residence  neighborhood  in  the  town  to 
plant  an  industry  far  away  from  the  smoke  and  dust  of 
factorj’  and  railroad.  This  search  for  cleanliness  and 
beauty,  foolish  as  it  might  seem  to  the  hard-headetl  man 
of  finance,  naturally  con.stitutes  one  of  the  attractive 
features  of  the  plant  and  gives  it  a unique  place  among 
the  food-manufacturing  concerns  of  the  world. 

The  spectacle  of  a hundred  thousand  persons  passing 
through  a factory  every  year  “to  see  the  wheels  go  ’round” 
is  something  so  unusual  in  this  country  as  to  call  for  more 
than  pa.ssing  notice.  This  is  the  number  that  annually 
pa.ssos  through  the  Home  of  Shredded  Wheat.  The 
question  naturally  arises,  “what  is  there  so  unusual  about 
this  factory  that  it  should  attract  such  crowds,  even 
drawing  them  away  from  the  scenic  splendors  of  the 
C’ataract  it.self?”  Surely  the  ortlinary  factory  is  not  such 
an  t)bject  of  fxjpular  interest — indeed,  the  average  factory 
(hx^s  not  throw  open  its  doors  to  the  public. 

Right  here  is  the  secret  of  the  drawing  power  of  this 
wonderful  establishment.  There  are  factories  and  factories. 
But  the  Shrc<Id(Hl  Wheat  factory  is  unique.  There  is 
nothing  like  it  in  this  or  any  other  country.  It  is  the 
dream  of  a “dreamer”  fully  carried  out.  This  “dreamer,” 
who  invented  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit,  said  he  would  build 
the  cleanest,  finest,  most  hygienic  factory  in  the  world  in 


Shreddu 


which  to  make  the  cleanest  and  purest  cereal  food  in  the 
world,  and  he  succeeded  in  making  good  his  promise. 

This  is  what  draws  the  pilgrims  from  all  lands.  The 
building  is  located  on  BufTalo  Avenue,  in  the  heart  of  the 
best  residence  district  of  Niagara  Falls,  far  away  from  the 
smoke  and  dirt  of  factories  and  railroads.  Thirty  thousand 
panes  of  glass  let  in  the  sunlight  which  floods  every  nook 
and  corner  with  its  cleansing  rays. 

The  building  is  entered  through  a reception-room,  on 
either  side  of  which  are  writing  and  reading  rooms  for 
guests,  furnished  wdth  beautiful  rugs  and  sumptuous  weath- 
ere<l-oak,  leather-upholstered  furniture.  From  the  middle 
of  the  ceiling  hangs  a pendant,  a great  crystal  ball,  inside 
of  which  are  brilliant  electric  lights.  At  the  base  of  the 
vast  columns  supporting  the  ceilings  are  upholstered  settees. 
Here  may  be  found  guides  ready  to  pilot  visitors  through 
the  building.  The  gallery  around  the  reception-room,  as 
well  as  the  entire  floor  .above,  are  taken  up  with  the  admin- 
ist  ration,  publicity,  and  accounting  offices  of  the  Company. 
To  get  an  adequate  and  comprehensive  idea  of  the 

Erocess  of  manufacturing  this  famous  cereal  food  it  is 
est  to  follow  the  ^ains  of  wheat,  from  the  point  \vhere 
they  enter  the  budding,  through  the  various  details  of 
manufacture,  to  the  finished  product.  The  visitor  there- 
fore takes  one  of  the  electric  elevators  which  runs  to 
the  top  floor  of  the  central  tower,  to  which  point  the 
wheat  IS  elevated  and  where  it  passes  through  twenty-two 
cleaning-machines  which  remove  all  dust,  dirt,  wild  oats, 
mustard  seed,  cockle,  straw,  and  other  foreign  substances, 
as  well  as  broken  and  defective  grains  of  wheat.  Each  one 
of  these  machines  is  a marvel  of  ingenuity  and  has  some 
particular  work  to  do.  On  this  same  floor  is  the  cooking- 
room,  equipped  with  great- steel  cylinders  which  are  filled 
with  the  wheat  from  the  cleamng-room.  The  wheat, 
while  being  agitated  by  revolving  steel  paddles,  is  cooked 
for  about  thirty-five  minutes;  a proce.ss  that  breaks  up 
the  starch  granules  in  the  center  of  the  wheat  kernel, 
rendering  them  soluble  and  digestible.  The  outer  coat  of 
the  wheat  berry  is  unbroken,  and  none  of  the  nutritive 
elements  in  the  wheat  are  lost  in  the  process  of  cooking. 

When  the  wheat  is  thoroughly  cooked  the  steam  is 
turned  off,  the  end  of  the  cyliiufer  opened,  and  the  de- 
licious-looking grains  of  cooked  wheat  roll  out  into  a 
hopper  and  drop  dowm  to  the  floor  below  into  a drying, 
or  “conditioning,”  machine,  which  removes  the  excess 
of  moisture  which  remains  after  the  cooking  process  and 
which  must  be  eliminated  before  the  wheat  is  ready  for  the 
shre<lding-machines.  When  a sufficient  amount  of  the 
moisture  is  removed  the  swollen,  softened  kernels  are 
ready  for  shredding  and  are  dropped  down  through  a 
hopper  to  a lower  floor  of  the  building,  where  they  enter 
the  shredding-machines. 

On  this  floor  is  the  Observatory,  on  the  roof  of  the 
administration  section  of  the  building,  which  commands  a 
wonderful  view  of  Niagara  River,  the  Rapids,  (Joat. 
Island,  Three  Sister  Islands,  and  other  scenic  beauties  of 
this  picturesque  region. 

On  the  lower  floor  are  the  shredding-machines,  the  great 
ovens,  and  packing-tables.  Here  the  cooked  wheat  is  fed 
into  the  hoppers  of  the  great  8hre<lding-machine8,  each 
eighty-eight  feet  long  and  consisting  of  tbirty-six  pairs  of 
shredders  which  draw  the  kernels  out  into  fine,  porous 
shre<ls,  which  are  dropfied  upon  an  endless  chain,  laying 
layer  iqwn  layer,  until  the  thickne.ss  of  the  Biscuit  is 
formed,  when  the  long  band  of  white  filaments  is  brought 
to  a cutting  device  which  sejiarates  them  into  cblong  cakes 
and  drops  them  into  a pan  holding  fifty-two  Bi.scuits. 

The  pan  of  Bi.scuits  is  then  placed  in  the  arms  of  a large 
drum,  shaped  like  a Ferris  wheel,  which  revolves  in  an 
immense  oven  until  the  Biscuits  are  baked,  and  then 
conveyed  in  large  pan-racks  to  the  packing-tables,  where 
they  are  placed  in  cartons,  and  they  in  turn  are  |)laced 
on  an  endless  belt  which  carries  them  to  the  sealing- 
machines  on  a floor  above. 


Packing  Tables,  showing  Electric  Fans 


These  sealing-machines  automatically  open  the  flaps 
of  the  cartons,  cover  them  with  dextrine — a vegetable 
glue — fold  them  together  again,  and  then  pa.ste  a strip  of 
pajier  over  each  side  in  such  a way  as  to  join  the  edges  of 
the  flaps,  making  a package  that  is  practically  moisture- 
proof  and  air-tight.  The.se  packages  are  then  carrie<l 
along  by  means  of  belts  between  cylinders  of  steam  and 
when  they  reach  the  end  they  are  dry  enough  for  [lacking 
in  the  wooden  ca.se.s.  These  ca.se8  are  made  of  spruce  wood 
an<l  are  nailed  together  by  nailing-machines  w'liich  fa-sten 
down  the  lid  at  one  stroke. 

On  this  floor  is  the  spacious,  beautifully  lighted  dining- 
room w'here  the  conqiany  serves  to  its  employees  at  noon- 
time a delicious,  wholesome  meal.  .-Vt  this  meal  the  girls 
are  guests  of  The  .Shredded  Wheat  Company.  A separate 
dining-room  is  provided  for  the  men  ana  a nominal  charge 
is  made  for  the  meals.  After  lunch  the  girls  who  choose 
to  do  so  may  lounge  or  visit  in  the  comfortable  restroom 
on  this  same  floor.  At  one  end  of  the  restroom  is  a room 
provided  with  hospital  bed  and  an  emergency  chest. 

On  a lower  floor  are  the  great  Triscuit  ovens  in  which 
are  baked  the  Company's  other  product  known  as  “Tris- 
cuit,” the  Shredded  Wheat  Wafer.  Triscuit  is  made  the 
same  as  the  Biscuit  except  that  it  is  compressed  into  a 
wafer  and  baked  by  electricity  in  a specially  devised 
machine  so  interesting  and  wonderful  in  all  its  operations 
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that  it  has  attracted  the  attention  of  electricians  from 
all  over  the  world. 

The  Company'  has  providetl  beautiful  lavatories  for 
the  use  of  employees,  at  a cost  of  one  hundred  Ihoii.sand 
dollars,  which  include  show’er,  needle,  iind  tub  baths 


Dining  Room  for  Employees 


individual  lockers,  and  other  facilities  for  encouraging 
cleanliness  and  neatneas  on  the  part  of  employees. 

It  would  require  several  pages  of  the  Weekly  to  describe 
all  the  departments  of  this  welfare  work  for  which  this 
institution  is  famous  throughout  the  land. 

While  every  piece  of  machinery  and  every’  danger  spot 
is  well  protected,  accidents  are  bound  to  hanpen,  and  in 
order  to  render  prompt  relief  to  the  sick  and  injured  the 
Company  maintains  a Retl  Cross  Emergency  Corps. 

The  food  that  is  purchased  and  starved  to  the  employees 
in  the  two  dining-rooms  is  carefully  examined,  the  milk  is 
tested  daily,  the  dishes  are  all  sterilized,  and  the  use  of 
cold-storage  food  is  prohibited. 

For  amiLsement  the  management  provides  a skating- 
rink,  tennis-court,  bowling-court,  bast'ball  club,  dances  and 
recejitions.  The  Company  gives  an  annual  outing  to  its 
employees  one  day  each  summer,  anti  every  Saturday  after- 
noon is  granted  as  a half  holiday  with  full  [lay,  not  only  to 
the  office  employees,  but  to  all  employees  of  the  Company. 

There  are  numerous  other  features  for  the  mental 
betterment  of  the  Shrwlded  Wheat  family  which  might 
truly  be  called  educational.  There  is  a choral  society  the 
meetings  of  which  are  held  w'eekly,  with  a two-hour 
rehearsal  during  the  cool  .season.  A dancing-class  is  in 
operation  through  six  months  of  the  year  and  all  em- 
ployees of  both  sexes  are  eligible  to  membership.  Deport- 
ment and  etiquette  form  part  of  the  instruction.  A short- 
hand and  typew’riting  cla.ss  is  conducted  for  the  benefit 
of  all  employ’ees.  A musical  a.s8ociation  provides  a fine 
brass  band  and  orchestra. 

Mere  figures  give  a very  inadequate  idea  of  the  noble 
proportions  of  this  building.  Those  who  like  figures,  how- 
ever, vvill  be  interestwl  in  knowing  that  the  iShre<KhHl  Wheat 
plant  is  463  feet  in  length  by  66  feet  in  depth,  contains 
3,000  tons  of  steel  and  2(X)  tons  of  marble.  Its  beauty  is 
^eatly  enhanced  by  the  844  windows  with  their  30,(KK) 
lights  of  glass,  making  it  indeed  a veritable  “ cryst  al  [lalace.” 

Nature  has  given  us  in  the  whole-wheat  grain  a perfect- 
ly balanced  food.  We  believe  that  the  shredding  jirocess 
(owned  and  patented  by  THE  SHREDDED  WHE.VT 
COMPANY)  is  the  most  perfect  anti  most  scientific  proce.ss 
ever  devisetl  for  [ireparing  ^he  whole  wheat  in  a digestible 
form. 

There  is  no  “substitute”  for  .Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit. 
The  “little  loaves”  are  of  such  a size  and  form  as  to  make 
them  adaptable  to  all  sorts  of  combinations  with  fresh  or 

fre.served  fruits  or  creamed  meats  or  creamed  vegetables, 
n the  ca.se  of  fruits  the  porous  shreils  readily  ab.sorb 
anti  neutralize  the  fruit  acitls. 

In  the  strawberry  sea.son  many  thousantls  of  [ler.stins 
w’ho  cannot  eat  this  luscitius  berry  fresh  from  the  vines 
are  enabled  to  fully  enjtiy  them  in  ctimbination  with 
Shredtled  Wheat  Bi.scuit  and  cream.  The  .same  is  t rue  of 
other  acid  fruits.  Its  uses  are  by  no  means  confinetl  tti  aciil 
fruits,  how'ever,  as  the  Bi.scuits  are  equally  nutritious  anti 
delicious  in  combination  with  slicetl  bananas  anti  other 
non-acid  fruits.  The  Bkscuit  form  in  which  .Shreddeil 
Wheat  is  made  not  only  enables  the  housewife  to  give  great 
variety  to  the  daily  dietary  of  the  average  home  by  making 
many  delicious  combinations  with  fruit,  creamed  meats, 
or  creametl  vegetables,  but  also  [lermits  of  a great  variety 
of  breakfast  di.shes. 

Triscuit,  the  .Shredded  Wheat  Wafer,  takes  the  place  of 
the  white-flour  cracker,  and  as  a toast  is  u.se<l  as  a .substitute 
for  white-flour  bread  w'ith  butter,  chee.se,  or  marmahules. 

The  officers  of  the  ShreddtHl  Wheat  Company  are: 
Alexander  J.  Porter,  Pn>sident;  George  A.  Mitchelf,  Vice- 
President;  Fred  Ma.son,  Vice-President  and  General  Man- 
ager; Frank  L.  Monin,  Secretary-Treiusurer.  Tho  directors 
are:  William  Hamlin,  Jose[)h  Henderson,  Ogden  L.  Mills, 
George  A.  Mitchell,  Alexander  J.  Porter,  Robert  W.  Pom- 
eroy, de  Lancey  Rankine,  Ogden  M.  Reid,  Carlton  M. 
Smith.  *** 
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been  indissolubly 
linkod.  Steadily  but 
conservatively  the 
pow’er  development 
of  this  Company 
progressetl,  and  after 
the  questions  raised 
by  the  state  of  New 
York  respecting  the 
legal  right  of  the 
Company  to  divert 
water  were  settle<l  by 
the  enactment  in  1896 
of  a law  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  state 
of  New  York,  con- 
firming the  riparian 
rights  of  the  Com- 
pany, but  limiting 
them  to  the  diversion 
of  an  amount  of  wat  er 
that  could  be  drawn 
through  its  canal  1(X) 
feet  wide,  with  a 
maximum  depth  of  14 
feet  of  water,  the 
Company  entered 
upon  a rapidly  in- 
creasing period  of 
development.  It 
obtained  new  cus- 
tomers, many  of 
whom  utilized  the 
energy  in  the  form 
of  electrical  cur- 
rent 

The  possibilities 
of  the  development 
and  use  of  hyaro-electric  power  by  the  Hydraulic  Power 
Company  and  its  customers  have  had  a curious  result 
upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Company  itself.  Under  the 
limitation  contained  in  the  confirmatory  act  of  the  state 
of  New'  York  the  Company  could  only  divert,  for  power 
purposes,  9,500  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second.  This 
volume  of  water,  compare<l  to  the  total  flow'  of  the 
Niagara  River,  would  be  wholly  insignificant,  but  the 
success  of  the  American  companies  inspire<l  the  Can- 
adian government  to  grant  three  separate  charters  to 
|X)wer  companies  to  be  located  on  the  Canadian  shore 
immediately  above  the  Falls,  and  in  about  the  year  1903 
these  companies  began  to  construct  their  plants.  This 
was  the  signal  for  a hue  and  cry  which  resulted  in  Fed- 
eral legislation  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Canadian 
companies  at  the  expense  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Hydraulic  Power  Company. 

A history  of  this  Federal  legislation  is  interesting. 
L’nder  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress  of  1902,  supple- 
mente<l  by  action  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  government,, 
an  International  Waterways  Commission  was  constituted, 
w'hich  inve.stigated  the  subject-matter  and  made  a report 
in  which  they  recommended  that  diversions  for  jKiwer 
puriK)ses  be  limited  as  follows;  on  the  American  side  to 
18, .500  cubic  feet  per  second;  on  the  Canadian  side  to 
36, (XK)  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  18,.500  cubic  fend  jjer 
second  to  be  diverted  on  the  American  side  they  recom- 
mendwl  be  divided  as  follow's:  to  Niagara  Falls  Power 
Company,  8,600  cubic  feet  per  .second;  to  Hydraulic 
Pow'er  Company,  9, .500  cubic  feet  per  second;  to  Erie 
Canal  or  its  tenants  4(K)  cubic  feet  per  secontl— total, 
18, .500  cubic  feet  per  second. 

Upon  the  strength  of  this  report  the  Congress  of  the 
Unitetl  States,  claiming  jurisdiction  ujion  the  rather  far- 
fetched grounds  that  navigation  of  the  Niagara  River 
and  the  Great  Lakes  or  the  international  defences  might 
be  affected  by  the  iwwer  diversion,  assumed  to  act  in 
1906,  but  in  the  law  w'hich  Congress  passed,  instead  of 
limiting  the  diversion  to  18,.500  cubic  feet  as  recommended, 
the  limit  was  placed  at  16,500  cubic  feet  per  second,  and 
the  Secretary  of  W’ar  cut  dow'n  the  diversion  of  the  Hy- 
draulic Power  Com- 
pany from  9,500 
cubic  b'et  per  second, 
as  recommended  by 
the  International 
Waterways  Com- 
mission, to  6,.500 
cubic  feet  |)er  second. 
This  act  of  Con- 
gre.s.s,  known  as  the 
Burton  law,  providtxl 
for  negotiations  w'ith 
the  government  of 
Great  Britain  upon 
the  w'hole  subject- 
matter.  and,  pur- 
suant to  the  act,  a 
treaty  w'as  subse- 
quently negotiated 
with  Great  Britain, 
which  W'as  promul- 
gated May  13,  1910. 
Under  this  treaty 
diversion  on  the 
American  side  is 
limitwl  to  a daily 
diversion  at  the  rate 
of  20,0(K)  cubic  feet 
per  second,  while 
on  the  Canadian  side 
the  limitation  is 
fixed  at  36,000 
cubic  f(*et  j)er  second. 
But  notwithstanding 
the  treaty  to  fix  the  di- 
versions on  the  Amer- 
ican .si lie  at  20,000 
cubic  feet  per  second, 


the  Federal  Congress  did  not  enlarge  the  limit  of  15,600 
cubic  feet  per  second  fixed  by  the  Burton  law'.  The 
net  result  of  the  Federal  legislation  has  be<*n  to  prevent 
an  American  company  from  utilizing  3,0(X)  cubic  feet 
of  water  per  second,  and  to  allow  the  Canadian  companies 
to  use  on  the  Canadian  side  the  .same  3,000  cubic  feet 
of  w'ater  per  second  from  the  same  pool,  having  the 
identical  .same  effect  upon  scenic  conditions  as  the  tJiver- 
sion  w'ould  have  had  upon  the  American  side.  More  than 
all  this,  the  3,{XK)  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  .so  diverted 
on  the  Canadian  side  is  utilized  under  conditions  which 
protluce  betw'een  10  and  15  hor.se-power  per  cubie-  foot 
of  W'ater  used,  and  when  the  power  is  .so  develoi>ed  it  is 
tran.smitted  to  the  United  States  for  u.se  here.  If  this 
3,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  w'ere  utilized  by  the 
Hydraulic  Pow'er  Company  on  the  American  side  it  would 

Eroduce  20  horse-power  jier  cubic  foot  of  w'atcr  u.stnl  ami 
e much  nearer  the  actual  place  of  utilization.  The  3,(KM) 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  which  Congress  has  at- 
tempted to  cut  off  from  the  oldest  American  w'at er-pow'er 
company,  and  the  American  government  has  consenterl 
may  be  u.s<h1  on  the  Canadian  siile,  produces  there  from 
15,000  to  30,0(X)  less  horstvpower  than  could  l>e  quickly 
and  economically  devclopeil  from  it  by  the  Hydraulic  Power 
Company,  which  not  only  iLses  the  water  it  diverts  under 
the  highest  heiul  of  any  of  the  Niagara  power  companies, 
but  also  W'ith  the  great e.st  efficiency. 

The  controversy  which  at  one  time  exist e<l  between  the 
advocates  of  the  a;.sthetic  values  of  Niagara  ami  the 
advocates  of  the  economic  values  of  the  Falls  may  be  said 
to  have  been  .settUsl  by  the  long  and  patient  inve.sf  igaticn 
conductetl  upon  the  subject,  by  which  the  amount  of  the 
diversion  for  power  purposes  w'hich  could  be  safely  allowed 
was  fixed  at  .56,0(K)  cubic  feet  per  second.  It  may  be  .said 
with  as-surance  that,  except  under  extraordimu'y  circum- 
stances, the  human  eye  has  not  been  able  to  detect  any 
difference  in  the  flow  of  water  over  the  falls  from  the  flow 
of  twenty  years  ago. 

At  an  actual  government  test  made  a few  years  ago. 
when  all  power  plants  w'ere  shut  ilown  for  twenty-four 
hours  to  ascertain  what  effect,  if  any,  the  diversion  had 
upon  the  water  at  the  brink  of  the  Falls,  it  w'as  ascertained 
that  the  diversion  low'ered  the  American  Falls  about  om*- 
half  an  inch  and  the  Horseshoe  Falls  about  three  inches  at 
their  crests.  A falling  ma.ss  of  w'ater  of  the  depth  of 
eleven  or  twelve  feet  has  the  same  effect  upon  the  sight 
and  imagination  as  a falling  mass  of  water  of  the  depth 
of  fifteen  feet.  The  human  mind  is  easily  aroused  in  the 
interests  of  the  pre.s<^rvation  of  a natural  w'onder  like  the 
Falls,  and  doubtleas  the  American  public  has  been  greatly 
prejudiced  by  w'ritings  and  pictures  giving  a wholly 
ridiculous  and  exaggerated  view  of,  ratlier  than  actual 
conditions  of,  the  Falls.  That  proper  remedial  works 
w'ould  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  Falls  is  the  be.st  judgment 
of  the  engineers  who  have  given  the  .subject  careful  studv, 
and  that  the  full  amount  of  diversion  on  the  American  side 
of  20,000  cubic  feet  per  sei^ond  would  in  no  manner  impair 
the  full  beauty  or  sublimity  of  the  great  Falls  is  not 
disputed  by  those  who  have  given  the  subject  any  intel- 
ligent study. 

What  has  Niagara  pow'er  done  for  human  comfort? 
It  has  driven  the  darkness  out  of  vast  cities  from  Buffalo 
to  Syracase,  and  has  added  the  joy  of  electric  illumination 
to  the  farm-hou.ses  and  villages  betw'etm;  it  drives  the 
electric  car  and  lights  the  steam-car;  it  solidifies  and 
converts  into  ice  .some  of  the  very  w'aters  of  the  Niagara 
River  it. self,  thus  insuring  a targe  and  economical  supply 
of  a modern  nece.ssity;  it  extracts  nitrates  from  the  air 
to  replenish  the  .soil;  it  hardens  the  .steel  and  adds  to  the 
safety  of  the  rails  of  our  great  highways  of  commerce; 
it  produces  thou.sands  of  tons  of  aluminum,  our  lightest 
and  strongest  of  metals;  it  supplies  in  tremendous  quan- 
tities our  footls  and  their  I'on.stituents;  it  carries  infonna- 
tion  and  intelligence  not  only  through  its  use  in  connection 
with  telephones,  but  in  the  manufacture  of  print  paper, 
and  in  many  other  ways  makes  proof  that  “it  was  not 
intended  in  the  dispensation  of  a wise  Providence  that 
while  men’s  backs  were  bowed  in  labor  the  great  power  of 
Niagara  .should  :g!0  iv^ii^^|a|fl<t:fllu8ed  to  the  sea.”  ,** 

PENN  STATE 


iwenty-one,  to  Niagara  Falls  to  look  over  the  property, 
and  built  upon  the  canal  basin  a flouring-mill.  The  mill 
was  successful  and  w'as  followed  by  another  flouring-mill, 
ami  then  by  dint  of  inducements  in  the  way  of  favorable 
power  contracts,  silver-plating  works  and  paper-mills  were 
located  on  the  canal  basin. 

The  successful  and  practical  use  of  the  hydraulic  power 
thus  developed  was  the  foundation  of  the  present  Hy- 
draulic Power  Company  of  Niagara  Falls,  with  which 
Company  and  its  predecessors  the  name  of  Sehoellkopf  has 


SHE  hard-headetl  and  practical  New- 
^ F^nglanders  w'ho  made  the  first  white 
j settlement  near  the  Falls  of  Niagara 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  quickly  realized  that  the  Falls 
) of  Niagara  had  other  than  an  a>s- 
[ thetic  side,  and  that  in  the  fall  of 
I the  great  volume  of  water  passing 
* t hrough  t he  N iagara  B i ver  there  existed 
(remeudous  pos.sibilities.  So  imbued  were  they  with 
this  idea  that  the  first  name  of  the  .settlement  near  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  was  “Manchester,”  given  in  anticipation 
that  the  site  should  eventually  be  to  America  w'hat  Man- 
chester in  England  was  to  that  country — the  chief  seat  of 
manufacturing  enterprise. 

It  is  only  recently  that  the  public  generally  ha.s  been 
interested  in  the  power  development  of  Niagara  Falls, 
but  the  first  step  for  the  practical  u.se  of  the  energj'  avail- 
able by  the  fall  of  w'ater  betw'een  the  upper  and  low'er 
level  of  Niagara  River  was  taken  by  the  organization  of 
the  Ni.agara  Falls  Hydraulic  Company  on  the  22d  day 
of  March,  18.53,  and  on  the  29th  day  of  April  of  the  .same 
year  the  work  of  building  an  hydraulic  canal  from  a point 
above  the  J’alls  through  a strip  of  lanil  one  hundred  feet 
w'i.le  to  a point  below'  the  Falls  wius  begun,  and  the  canal 
was  shortly  thereafter  completed.  Notw'ithstanding  the 
enthusia.sm  of  the  promoters  of  that  enterprise  and  the 
undoubted  opportunities  for  manufacturing  by  means  of 
cheap  j)ower  tnat  the  hydraulic  canal  afforded,  the  coura- 
geous men  who  invested  their  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
(lollars  in  the  building  of  this  canal  were  unable  to  pro- 
cure tenants  for  the  u.se  of  the  power  and  were  forced  to 
WM?  the  enterprise  languish  for  years  and  the  capital 
expended  prove  a total  loss. 

It  was  not  until  the  seventies  that  any  u.se  w'hatever 
was  made  of  this  power  development.  Then  another 
brave,  courtigeous  man  appeared  on  the  scene,  in  Jacob  F. 
Sehoellkopf,  a German  who  had  emigrated  from  his  native 
land  to  .America,  w'ith  as.sets  consisting  of  a sturdy  body 
and  a clear  mind.  Sehoellkopf  bought  the  outstanding 
intere.sts  in  the  hydraulic  canal  w'hich  no  one  else  w'ould 
touch,  and  the  .same  fate  was  prophesied  for  him  as  had 
overtaken  the  original  promoters.  But  Sehoellkopf  knew' 
what  he  w'as  doing.  He  put  more  money  into  the  canal 
enterprise,  sent  his  trusted  .son  .Arthur,  then  a boy  of 
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THE  ANACONDA  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 

By  CHARLES  T.  SHEARFJ^ 


ACKED  by  the  resources  of  an  em- 
pire, the  Anaconda  (dipper  Mining 
(’ompany,  a splendidly  equipped  an(l 
perfectly  atljusted  industrial  machine, 
is,  year  after  year,  demonstrating  that 
copiier-mining  is  a business,  sound  and 
stable,  wherein  the  element  of  chance 
has  bt‘en  climinate<l  in  so  far  as  is 
humanly  |)ossible.  Since  its  organiza- 
tion by  the  late  Marcus  Daly  it  has  aikhnl  many  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  wealth  of  the  country;  it  has 
imlirectly  built  and  supported  towns  and  cities,  and  it 
has  had  and  still  has  an  important  part  in  the  develoi>- 
numt  of  two  states,  one  of  which,  the  third  largest  in  area 
in  the  Union,  has  natural  resoiu’ces  that  in  extent  and 
variety  are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  commonwealth 
of  America. 

Based  on  its  operations  of  last  year  the  Anaconda 
Copper  Mining  Company  produces  and  distributes  more 
than  $100,000  daily  before  it  earns  a penny  for  itself. 
Of  that  average  daily  exjienditure  $.5(),(X)0  is  paid  by  it 
for  labor;  $16,000  for  freight;  $13, (KH)  for  fuel  and  power; 
S8,5(X)  for  lumber  and  limber;  .$7,100  for  supplies,  anti 
813,200  for  taxes  and  other  exijenscs.  In  the  last  five 
years  it  hiis  distributed  the  amazing  sum  of  $208,279,332, 
of  which  $189,8.30,754  was  paid  for  labor  and  material, 
mostly  in  Montana,  and  $18,466, .548  as  dividends.  This 
in  brief  is  the  story  of  the  .Anaconda  Company,  which 
with  its  holding  concern,  the  -AmalgamatiHl  Copper  Com- 
pany, leads  a di.strict  that  protluces  at  Butte,  ^lontana, 
w'ithin  an  area  of  less  than  four  square  miles,  one-seventh 
of  the  copper  output  of  the  world. 

In  relation  to  its  employes  the  position  of  the  .Anaconda 
Cop|M*r  Mining  Company  is  unique.  Labor -leatlers 
facnili.ar  with  conditions  have  a.s.serteu  that  no  other  huge 
industrial  concern  treats  its  employes  with  the  same 
liberality  displayed  by  this  Montana  company.  In  a 
lM‘riod  covering  more  than  one-third  of  a century  its 
miners  never  have  been  on  strike.  Its  employes  in  all 
departments  are  paid  the  highest  wages  in  the  world  for 
like  class  of  labor.  In  1912  its  13,941  employes  were  paid 
$16,818,284,  an  average  of  more  than  $1,2()0  a year.  If 
account  were  taken  of  t he  men  in  coal-mines,  on  railroads, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  employ  of  the  comjiany  and  not 
previously  referretl  to,  the  showing  would  be  even  more 
remarkable.  These  figmes  are  impressive.  Their  like 
cannot  be  duplicated  by  any  other  great  industrial  concern. 
The  average  wage  of  men  m similar  occupations  as  shown 
by  the  last  federal  census  is  little  more  than  one-third  the 
average  paid  by  this  company,  one-half  of  whosi^  operating 
expense  approximately  is  represented  by  this  item. 

In  other  ways  the  same  liberal  policy  prevails  in  respect 
to  the  company’s  treatment  of  its  employes.  At  best  a 
hazardous  occupation,  mining  at  Butte  is  miule  as  safe  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  it.  Absolutely  nothing  is  left  un- 
done by  the  company  to  protect  its  underground  workers. 
Every  tried  safety  device  and  method  known  to  mo<h‘rn 
mine  manjigement  is  employe<l  throughout  its  workings 
in  the  depths  and  on  the  surface.  It  is  a fact  well  under- 
stootl  by  the  men  thein.selv<*s  that  more  than  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  accidents  in  this  comnany’s  mines  are  due 
to  careh'ssness  in  disreganling  its  rules  governing  mining 
operations.  Working  conditions  in  the  Butte  mint's  are 
as  gotsl  as  can  be.  The  eight-hour  day  prevails  in  the 
company’s  mines  and  .smelters,  juul  the  men  are  given  the 
benefit  of  a sliding  scale  st)  that  their  Wiiges  arc  auto- 
matically increased  in  the  event  of  higher  prices  for  copper, 
w'hile  they  never  go  below  a fixtsl  minimum.  Barely  is 
the  comnany  a defenthmt  in  damage  .suits  for  injuries 
sustainea  by  employes  in  its  .service;  in  all  cases  of  differ- 
ences it  gm*.s  more  than  half-way  toward  effecting  satis- 
factory settlements.  In  short,  its  policy  is  dictated  by 
a humane  and  liberal  view.  From  mucker  to  mine  .superin- 
tendent all  its  employt's  are  treated  with  consideration. 

No  mineralizetl  region  on  earth  has  more  of  interest 
than  the  Butte  district.  In  sriine  particulars  its  hLstory 
is  unlike  that  of  any  other  great  mining  center.  True, 
its  first  chapters  were  dramatic.  First  a placer  district, 
its  great  quartz  leads  attracted  little  attention  until  the 
auriferous  dc|)osits  nearby  had  become  exhaustcfl.  Then 
came  silver-mining,  to  be  followTsl  by  the  era  of  copper. 
In  those  pionwr  (lays  fortunes  were  made  and  lost  over- 
night in  the  way  conunon  to  Western  mining  camjis;  but 
soon  the  industry  established  itself  on  a firm  basis,  and  for 
many  years  t Iktc'  have  been  in  Butte  neither  ups  nor  dow'ns 
worthy  of  especial  comment.  The  district  has  produced 
steadily;  as  depth  w;us  attain(xl  ^eater  ore  bodies  were 
encountered,  and  additional  costs  incident  to  mining  from 
deep  shafts  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  (Hjonomies 
of  operation  and  treatment.  The;  value  of  the  metal  prod- 
uct of  the  Butte  di.strict  from  di.scovery  is  placed  at  one 
billion  dollars.  .Ami  mining  is  believed  to  Im!  .still  in  its 
infancy  at  Butte.  For  the  oldest  and  d(*epest  mines  of 
the  world  are  coppcT-mines.  No  district  ever  a large 
producer  of  copper  Inis  Ix'cn  abandoned.  In  Butte  ore 
always  is  ahead  of  mining.  The  Anaconda  Company  hits 
tremendous  ore  reserves  which  would  enable  it  to  produce 
at  its  pre.sent  rate  for  many  years  w’ithout  extending  d(v 
velopment.  As  a matti*r  of  course  that  w'ould  be  con- 
trary to  the  jKilicy  of  this  great  companj',  which  con- 
stantly is  extending  its  reserves.  It  has  a va.st  area  of 
virgin  ground  yet  to  be  prospected,  in  addition  to  the  ore 
iMxlies  that  rea.sonably  may  Dc  exj>ected  to  continue  with 
greater  depth. 

The  Anaconda  Chopper  Mining  Ctmpanv  last  vear 
prorluced  295,(MX),0()3  pounds  of  copi>er.  Gold  and.silvi'r, 
wdth  it  merely  by-products,  in  themselves  coastitiite  an  im- 
|)ortant  item.  For  last  year  the  company’s  oresyieldisl 
1 1 ,‘2.50,()(K)  fine  ounces  of  silver  and  61  0 ).)  ounces  of  gold. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  the  company  mined  and  reduced 
four  and  a quarter  million  tons  of  ore. 

Tlu*  underground  workings  of  the  Butte  mines  of  the 
.Anaconda  (’ompany  aggr(*gate  1,S(X)  miles.  The  shafts 
of  tlMW  properties,  if  jilaced  end  to  end,  would  repre.sent 
a vertical  hole  extending  ten  miles  b(*low  the  earth’s  sur- 
face. The  mines  are  conni^cted,  and  a man  might,  if  he 
chose,  travel  for  days  undm^gra^nd  in  them  without  cross- 
ing his  tracks  or  coming  tmthe  8U|f!tfj?  work- 
ings ar4.  bo#  ^ifig  of* 

ore  is  sent  to  the  .AnacondsT^nlelteF;  the  g^^sl  wprka  of 


their  kind  in  the  w'orld,  and  to  the  smelter  of  the  company 
at  Great  Falls,  its(‘lf  a large  plant  and  embracing  many 
features  new  to  reducti(»n  plants.  Eleven  thousand  tons 
of  ore  are  sent  daily  to  the  Anaconda  works,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  output  is  treated  at  Great  Falls.  These 
two  smelters  consume  an  average  of  700  tons  of  coal  and 
625  tons  of  coke  daily. 

Where  mining  operations  are  on  such  a colossal  scale 
the  supplies  reejuired  annually  amount  in  the  aggregate 
to  an  amazing  total.  In  the  course  of  a year  the  Anaconda 
Company’s  properties  u.se  75,000,000  feet  of  lumber  and 
2.50,000  round  timbers  for  mine  props.  .A  forest  goes  into 
these  mines  every  year,  and  the  timber,  once  in  place 
underground,  never  comes  up. 

The  company  uses  4,000,000  pounds  of  dynamite  in  its 
mines  each  year.  This  explosive  is  better  known  as  giant 
powder,  and  is  employed  in  tearing  down  rock  and  ore. 
Other  .supplies  arc  used  in  proportion.  Under  the  one 
item  of  supplies  the  company  expanded  last  year  more 
than  $2,600,000,  this  sum  not  including  the  amount  paid 
out  for  fuel  and  timber.  The  Anaconda  Company’s  taxes 
in  the  state  of  Montana  amount  to  almost  $2,000  a day, 
365  days  in  the  year.  In  .several  communities  it  pays  a 
very  large  jier  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  the  local  govern- 
ment. 

One  reason  for  thh  Anaconda  Company’s  leadership  in 
the  copper-mining  industry  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  in 
advance  of  the  tim(>s.  It  effects  economies  of  operation 
through  methods  not  generally  employed,  and  which,  in 
not  a few- cases,  were  originated  by  it.  These  savings,  it 
may  be  said,  are  not  brought  about  at  the  expense  of  labor 
or  the  communities  that,  to  a greater  or  less  degree,  are 
dependent  Ufxin  it.  Its  general  |)olicy  is  to  maintain  its 
proj^rties  and  plants  at  the  highest  possible  state  of 
efficiency.  It  operates  on  the  theory  that  the  best  of 
everything,  including  labor,  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 
The  company,  then,  depends  upon  sy.stem  and  improved 
methods  of  ojK*ration  to  effect  those  economies  that  are 
•necessary  in  the  successful  conduct  of  great  industrial 
operations. 

Chief  of  these  economies  in  the  case  of  the  .Anaconda 
Copper  Mining  Company  may  be  mentioned  its  applica- 


Type  ofa  Butte  Skyscraper,  with  a basement  3000  feet  deep 


The  picture  rroresenta  the  Diamond  Hoist  with  a steel  head  frame 
108  feet  high.  The  tallest,  head  frame  in  the  district  is  at  the  Leonard 
mine,  also  one  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company's  properties. 
It  is  of  steel  construction,  and  is  158  feet  high. 

tion  of  electricity  to  mining  and  smelting.  Although  the 
company  began  to  use  electricity  in  its  mines  for  power 
as  far  back  as  1902,  it  was  not  until  recent  years  that  the 
greatest  advance  in  this  direction  has  been  made.  At 
present  t he  company  is  purchasing  of  the  Montana  Power 
Company,  controlling  great  plants  on  the  Missouri  River 
near  Helena  and  Great  Falls,  and  elsewhere  in  that  state, 
33,000  horse-power,  all  used  in  the  operation  of  its  mines, 
smelters,  and  local  transportation  lines.  This  means  that 
steam  power  to  that  amount  has  been  supplanted  by  elec- 
trical energj'.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  company  will  use 
much  more  electrical  i>ower  Idler  in  the  year,  as  the  Butte, 
Anaconda  & Pacific  Railroad,  which  conveys  the  ores  from 
Butte  to  the  Anaconda  smelter^  and  which  conducts  a 
general  transportation  bnsiness,  is  about  to  be  electrified. 

Gradually  electricity  is  replacing  steam  in  all  the  mining 
operations  of  the  company.  Electric  power  compresses 
the  air  with  which  the  great  hoisting  engines  of  tne  dis- 
trict are  operated.  Not  all  of  the  mines  have  as  yet  Ixsen 
equipped  with  these  air-engines,  but  they  will  be  in  time. 
Electrical  jKjwer  indirectly  drives  the  air-drills  which  are 
in  use  in  all  underground  workings.  The  tramming  in  the 
mines  is  being  done  with  electrical  energy.  The  ore  from 
the  mines  to  the  Anaconda  smelter  will  be  transported  in 
trains  pulltnl  by  electric  locomotives,  several  of  which  al- 
ready are  in  commission.  At  the  smelters  the  copper- 
bearing rock  is  crushixl  by  electrical  jwwer;  the  con- 
centrating machinery  is  operated  by  the  same  force;  in 
fact,  electricity  is  now  being  used  at  every  step  in  the 
mining  and  smelting  of  the  .Anaconda  Compaiw’s  ores. 
The  application  of  electricity  to  the  mines  is  effecting  a 
great  .saving.  There  was  a time  when  the  builders  of 
hoi.sting  machinery  were  of  the  opinion  that  steam  never 
would  be  supplanted  as  a force  for  the  lifting  of  heavy 
loads  from  great  depths.  That  day  has  passed.  The 
.Anaconda  Company’s  air-engines  are  capable  of  develop- 
ing 3,000  horse-power.  They  <yin  hoist  with  ea.He  a gross 
load  of  twenty  tons  from  the  deepest  workings  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  they  are  proving  as  adaptable  in  every  way  as 
the  old  style  of  engines.  The  deepest  workings  in  the 
district  are  2,800  feet,  one  shaft  being  down  3,000,  and  an 
air-driven  engine  is  ^equate  there. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Anneondn 


Company  management  may  be  cited  the  electrification  of 
the  railroad  connecting  its  mines  in  Butte  with  its  smelter 
at  Anaeonda.  That  road,  the  Butte,  .Anaconda  & Pacific, 
was  built  in  1893  by  Marcus  Daly,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
busiest  road  of  its  miles  in  the  world.  Its  main  line  i.s  26 
miles  long,  but  with  its  side  tracks  it  oj>erates  140  miles 
of  trackage.  No  steam  road  in  the  world  w.as  better 
equipped  or  better  maintained,  but  when  the  company 
became  convinct^d  that  it  could  successfully  apply  elec- 
trical ener^  as  the  motive  power  for  the  line,  it  lost  no 
time  in  bringing  about  the  change.  This  is  to  go  into 
effect  in  a few  months.  An  overhead  trolley  system  will 
be  used,  and  electric  locomotives  of  the  latest  type  and 
built  especially  for  it  will  be  employed  to  move  its  pa.s- 
senger  and  freight  trains  between  Butte  and  .Anaconda. 
The  eyes  of  railroad  men  generally  are  on  this  road,  for 
it  is  the  pioneer  in  the  matter  of  electrification.  No  other 
line  where  the  usual  difficulties  in  the  way  of  grades  and 
curvatures  are  encountered  has  been  electrified  throughout. 

Not  alone  in  its  mining  and  transportation  departments 
is  the  .Anaconda  Company  leading.  Its  smelters  are  models 
of  their  type.  They  attract  experts  from  all  over  the  world, 
who  go  to  Montana  to  study  mining  and  metallurgieal 
developments.  At  the  Great  Falls  plant  is  located  the 
highest  stack  in  the  world.  This  chimney  is  506  feet 
high,  and  has  an  inside  diameter  of  fifty  feet.  Attached 
to  this  stack  are  condensing  flues  constructed  for  the  pur- 
IK)8e  of  eliminating  objectionable  dust  and  gases.  In 
much  the  same  way  the  .solid  particles  from  the  gases 
passing  through  the  furnaces  at  the  Anaconda  plant  are 
controlled.  Some  of  the  Butte  ores  contain  comimunds 
of  arsenic,  and  a department  is  maintained  at  the  smelt- 
ing-plant to  dispose  of  it  and  other  obnoxious  elements. 
The  question  has  receivinl  much  attention,  and  nothing 
has  been  left  undone  to  arrive  at  a solution  of  the  smoke 
jroblem.  European  as  well  as  American  experts  have 
)een  employed,  and  elaborate  tests  and  experiments  con- 
ducted, with  the  result  that  the  Anaconda  Company  has 
the  situation  well  under  control.  The  department  re- 
ferred to  recovers  daily  from  one  to  two  tons  of  arsenic 
from  the  smelter  fumes,  which  are  cleaned  and  cleared  of 
objectionable  gases  in  large  part  before  escaping  through 
the  big  stack.  The  arsenic  recovered  by  this  method  is 
a commercial  product,  and  all  of  it  is  shipped  to  Eastern 
markets. 

While  not  small  in  anything,  the  Anaconda  Company 
turns  to  account  products  that  might  easily  go  to  waste. 
For  instance,  the  water  pumped  ironi  the  mines  of  the 
company  is  a weak  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  which  is 
recovers  in  a novel  way.  By  permitting  this  water  to 
flow  over  scrap  iron  in  suitable  sluice-boxes,  the  copper  it 
contains  is  precipitated.  More  than  6,(>(X),000  tiounds  of 
copper,  having  a value  of  $900,000,  are  recovered  annually 
by  the  Anaconda  Company  through  this  method. 

So  vast  are  the  operations  of  the  Anaeonda  Copper 
Mining  Company  that  its  influence  must  be  widespread. 
In  Montana  in  particular  is  this  influence  felt,  for  in  that 
state  communities  widely  separated  are  in  large  part  sus- 
tained through  the  activities  of  the  concern.  Prior  to  and 
during  the  so-called  copper  war,  the  Anaconda  Company 
was  fetreed,  through  considerations  of  self-prot  eetion,  to 
enter  into  .several  lines  of  business  that  had  no  direct 
connection  with  mining.  That  time,  happily,  long  since 
has  passed.  The  company  now  attends  strictly  to  the 
biLsiness  of  copper-mining  and  copper-making,  and  it  has 
disposed  of  practically  every  subsidiary  concern,  how- 
ever small,  that  is  not  directly  associated  with  mining  or 
smelting.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  that  is  held  in  .some 
quarters,  it  does  not  control  or  own  stock  in  any  of  tlie  great 
ixiwer  plante  now  combined  under  the  name  of  the 
Montana  Power  Company,  but  is  the  chief  patron  of  that 
concern.  It  owns  great  coal-mines  and  vast  timlx'r  re- 
sources. It  manufactures  some  of  its  lumber,  hut  does 
not  depend  wholly  ufion  its  own  plants  for  fuel,  stulls,  or 
sawed  timber.  It  buys  its  supplies  in  the  open  market, 
and  as  it  wants  only  the  best  and  is  willing  and  able  to 
ay  for  it,  its  patronage  is  appreciated  everywhere.  It 
as  nothing  to  sell  except  copper,  with  its  by-products  of 
silver  and  gold,  and,  vast  as  it  is,  it  does  not  pretend  to 
control  the  copper-making  industry.  Conduct  e(I  on 
system,  as  a great  busine.ss  should  be,  it  has  made  its  credit 
the  b<»t  in  the  world.  Having  effected  substantial 
economies  through  a splendid  organization,  wise  combina- 
tion and  the  application  of  advanced  methods,  it  is  sharing 
its  prosperity  with  its  employes,  who  receive  the  higliest 
per  capita  wages,  their  class  considered,  paid  on  earth. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a conspicuous  example  of  the  best  in  big 
business,  and  might  be  taken  as  a model  by  many  in- 
dustrial concerns  with  profit  to  themselves  and  the  Vom- 
munities  in  which  they  ofX'rate. 

The  early  history  of  the  Anaconda  Company  forms  one 
of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  story  of  the  copper- 
mining  industn'.  Associated  with  Marcus  Daly  in  the 
organization  of  the  coiiqiany,  knoini  then  simply  as  a 
partnership,  were  J.  B.  Haggin,  William  Hearsi,  and 
Lloyd  Tevis.  These  men  had  their  places,  and  a con- 
spicuous place,  in  the  industry,  but  it  was  the  genius  of 
Mr.  Daly  who  made  the  name  of  the  mine  he  developed 
a household  word  in  Eurojic  as  well  as  .Anieriea.  The 
partnership  was  .succeeded  by  the  Anaconda  Mining  ('om- 
pany, which  in  1895  .was  followed  by  the  Anaconda  Copper 
Alining  Company.  The  Amalgamated  Copper  Company, 
a holding  concern,  was  organizisl  in  1899  to  control  the 
Anaconda  and  subsidiary  properties.  These,  in  1910, 
w(Te  merged  into  the  .Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company. 
Mr.  Daly  was  the  first  president  of  the  Amalgamatisl. 
Up  to  the  time  of  his  death  his  was  the  domin.ating  spirit 
in  the  indu.stry.  An  heroic  figure  in  bronze,  the  last  work 
of  St.-Gaudens,  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  a eoinmand- 
ing  place  on  Main  Street,  Butte;  but  his  greatest  monu- 
ment is  the  city  itself,  made  fiossible  by  the  devi'lopinent 
of  the  mines  whose  future  he  foresaw.  Mr.  L>aly  w;is 
succeeded  as  president  of  the  Amalgamated  by  Mr.  H.  H- 
Rogers.  Gn  the  latter’s  death,  Mav  19,  HMK),  Air.  John 
D.  Ryan,  another  wizard  in  the  world  of  copper,  who  had 
been  president  of  the  Anaconda,  assumed  the  presidency 
of  the  holding  Qompflinvv which  office  he  still  holdp.  Mr. 
B.  B.  Thayer  is  {We^AmtJAfNKelXhaconda  Copper  Mining 
Company,  having  iSucccedfitLAIiL. Ryan  upon  the  latter’e 
advancement,  F-Jr^T  jTATE 
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Recreating  the  Nation’s 
Wealth 

By  J.  B.  White 

Thebe  is  going  to  waste,  on  its  way  to 
tlie  sea,  water  power  enough  in  this  coun- 
try, if  harnessed  and  converted  into  elec- 
tricity, to  light  and  heat  the  homes  and 
turn  the  wheels  of  the  factories  and  run 
every  street-car  and  railroad  train  in  the 
United  States.  Water-power  sites  on  the 
public  domain  should  be  held  for  the 
people  and  leased  for  their  benefit^  to 
power  companies  at  a fair  rental.  The 
state  can  condemn  private  property  for 
public  uses,  under  the  right  of  eminent 
domain,  and  sites  not  on  state  waters 
and  not  now  utilized  should  he  acquired 
by  the  state  for  the  use  of  the  people. 
This  water  power  of  the  rivers  and 
streams  can  be  used  over  and  over  again, 
being  multiplied  as  many  times  as  the 
water  can  be  raised  by  a succession  of 
dams.  Thus,  while  the  wheels  do  not 
turn  from  the  water  that  is  passed,  other 
wheels  all  along  the  stream  l)elow  <lo 
turn,  and  then  the  sun  pumps  the  water 
back  again  to  its  source,  and  the  same 
process  is  endlessly  repeated. 

The  practice  of  forestry  and  the  con- 
servation of  our  timber  resources  are  of 
immense  importance,  not  only  for  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  wood  and  the  lum- 
ber, but  also  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try for  holding  back  the  snows  and  stor- 
ing the  water  at  the  heads  of  the 
streams  in  the  mountains,  thus  prevent- 
ing disastrous  floods  in  the  country 
below. 

But  who  shall  plant  lumber  trees? 
Who  shall  practise  forestry?  The  plant- 
ing of  fruit  trees  is  a commercial  busi- 
ness, as  they  mature  to  bear  fruit  in 
from  four  to  twelve  years.  Capital  in- 
v'ests,  clioosing  favorable  soil  and  climate; 
and  the  harvest  comes  twoscore  or  more 
times  during  the  lifetime  of  him  who 
plants;  and  he  sees  and  enjoys  the  fruit 
of  his  labor.  But  with  lumber  tn^  there 
is  only  one  crop  in  a generation.  As  an 
investment  it  is  not  as  attractive,  with 
laws  of  taxation  as  they  are  now,  as 
other  opportunities  which  long  experi- 
ence has  proven  leas  hazardous.  One 
must  figure  compound  interest — at,  say. 
six  per  cent.,  to  make  it  safely  attrac- 
tive— cost  of  cut-over  lands,  cost  of  set- 
ting out  trees  and  caring  for  them  for 
fifty  years,  annual  taxes  for  fifty  years 
before  the  crop  is  liarvested,  and  taking 
ciiances  as  to  the  value  of*  stuinpage  at 
the  end  of  that  time. 

In  European  countries  it  has  been 
found  most  economical  that  the  govern- 
ment or  state  shall  grow  the  forests. 
The  state  pays  no  taxes,  can  get  money 
at  a lower  rate  of  interest,  and  can 
establish  and  maintain  a Uniform  sys- 
tem of  forestry  under  the  charge  of  edu- 
cated and  trained  experts.  When  the 
crop  has  matured  to  a point  where  cost 
has  met  value  of  product,  so  that  it 
would  l)e  at  a sacrifice  of  profit  and  a 
waste  for  even  the  state  to  maintain 
carrying  charges,  then  the  trees  should  he 
harvested,  the  land  grubbed  of  its  stumps 
and  the  process  repeated  for  another  crop. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  can  be  grown 
on  an  acre  by  intensified  forestry,  where 
trees  of  the  same  age  are  planted  in  rows 
or  at  proper  distances  from  each  other 
according  to  contour  and  nature  of  the 
ground,  and  are  intelligently  pruned  and 
tended. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  a thousand  feet  per  acre  per 
annum  can  be  grown,  or  forty  thousand 
feet  per  acre  in  forty  years,  ^n  the  Van- 
derbilt forest  near  Asheville.  North  Caro- 
lina, I saw  stands  of  White  Pine  ten 
inches  to  one  foot  in  diameter  which  hacl 
been  grown  from  the  seed  in  eighteen 
years.  In  the  different  states,  such  soil 
should  be  selected  -for  forestry  which  is 
not  so  well  adapted  for  annual  crops  of 
agriculture,  yet  well  adapted  for  tree 
growth.  And  the  work  should  be  done  by  1 
the  state. 

We  can  never  make  it  profitable  to  grow 
trees  to  an  age  of  the  present  old-growth 
forests  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  or 
more.  But  these  old  trees  have  obtained 
their  growth;  they  have  long  been  ripe 
for  the  harve.st;  and  a rapidly  increasing 
population  and  the  demands  of  other 
countries  are  calling  for  the  marketing. 
Most  of  this  acreage  is  not  improving.  In 
most  instajices,  at  the  best  it  is  only  hold- 
ing its  own.  rirowth  of  mature  trees  has 
8toi)ped : and  trees  are  dying  to  fully 
offset  the  gain  of  new  growth;  and  when 
fires  come,  the  old  and  the  new  growth  are 
both  swallowed  up  in  flames.  'I'he  Forest 
Service  is  doing  most  valuable  and  valiant 
work  in  protecting  and  saving  the  forests 
from  disastrous  fires.  The  government 
appropriations  for  this  work  should  l>c 
most  liberal  and  slutiild  be  supplemented 
and  aided  by  appropriations  ami  appoint- 
ment of  forest  field  men  and  fire  wardens 
fixHii  each  stete. 

We  are  far  behind  the  older  nations  in 
t!ie  practice  of  conservation.  But  we  have 
awakened  in  time.  It  is  not  now  too  late 
to  care  for  the  present  and  insure  for  tlie 
future, 


Gay  & Sturgis 

Gay  & Sturgis  are  members  of  the  New 
York  and  Boston  Stock  Exchange. 
plete  facilities  are  provided  for  handling 
transactions  in  all  mining,  industrial,  and 
railroad  stocks  traded  in  on  these  Exchanges, 
but  the  traditions  of  the  house  and  the  lo- 
cation of  its  three  W'estem  branche.s  in  the 
mining  centers  of  the  Lake  Superior  coppe  r 
and  iron  regions,  have  built  up  an  invest- 
ment following  whose  preferences  are  di.s- 
tinctly  in  mining  stocks. 

This  firm  and  its  direct  predecessors,  in 
which  the  present  firm  members  were  part- 
ners and  associates,  have  been  members  of 
the  Boston  Stock  Exchange  over  25  years. 
The  members  of  the  firm  are  Harry  H.  Gay, 
Irving  J.  Sturgis,  and  R.  Linzee  Hall. 

Mr.  Gay  became  a member  of  the  Boston 
Exchange  December  28,  1887,  and  at  the 
present  time  is  V'ice-President  of  that  body. 
In  1889,  at  the  beginning  of  his  bu.sines3 
career,  Mr.  Hall  entered  Mr.  Gay’s  emploj- 
and  later  became  his  partner.  On  March  1, 
1897,  the  firm  of  Stackpole  & Gay  was  organ- 
ized, Mr.  Heniw  Stac^ole  having  been  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Exchange  since  April 
29,  1876. 

Mr.  Sturgis  began  his  business  career  in 
Houghton,  Mich.,  and  then  went  to  Boston 
and  entered  the  employ  of  Stackpole  & Ga\', 
becoming  a member  of  the  firm  January  4, 
1899.  On  January'  31,  1903,  Mr.  Stackpole 
retired  and  the  present  firm  was  established. 
Mr.  Sturgis  is  a member  of  the  New'  York 
Exchange. 

An  accessory  of  this  house,  which  gives 
it  peculiar  advantage,  Ls  its  private  tele- 
graphic serv'ice  with  Duluth,  Mmn.,  Hough- 
ton and  Calumet,  Mich.,  where  its  western 
branches  are  maintained.  The  operators 
in  these  offices  are  in  direct  communication 
with  the  home  office  in  Boston  without  relay. 
To  show'  the  effort  made  to  maintain  this 
unrelayed  communication,  it  may  be  cited 
that  during  the  recent  devastation  by  floods 
in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  a route  was  connected 
up  by  way  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Burlington,  la.,  and  Chicago,  111.,  through 
to  Duluth,  a aistance  of  5,100  mil^,  and 
over  this  line  the  operators  sent  their  mes- 
sages without  interruption. 

This  .service  enables  the  western  offices  to 
send  to  the  east  instantaneously  any  news  of 
importance  that  develops  there,  while  the 
east  likewise  keeps  the  w'est  advised  regard- 
ing transactions  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchanges, 
as  they  take  place.  As  the  managements 
of  many  important  Arizona,  Montana,  and 
Utah  mining  companies  have  their  office 
in  Duluth,  Houghton,  or  Calumet,  an  inti- 
mate knowle<lge  of  activities  in  those  regions 
is  also  made  possible.  

Early  Brewery  History 

Chapter  29  of  the  Minnesota  State  Laws 
of  1860  provided  “An  act  to  encourage  the 
manufacture  of  pure  Lager  Beer,  with 
which  to  discourage  the  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors.”  The  word.s  of  the  act  imply  that 
beer  was  then  not  regarded  as  an  alcoholic 
liquor. 

This  act  provided  that  no  license  was  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  .selling  such  Lager 
Beer,  if  manufactured  in  the  state.  There 
were  many  other  states  which  encouraged 
the  manufacture  of  beer  on  similar  lines, 
right  in  the  teeth  of  the  prohibition  movf'- 
ment  of  that  period,  which  movement  at 
that  time  was  really  not  intended  to  include 
Lager  Beer,  as  witness  the  prominent  old 
“Washington  Society”  and  others.  For 
instance,  there  was  no  Lager  Beer  in  the 
State  of  Maine  when,  in  18.52,  it  pas.sed  i(.s 
famous  prohibition  law.  Maine  was  even 
careful  enough  to  exclude  cider  and  hard 
cider  from  the  list  of  forbidden  drinks,  al- 
though it  contained  some  eight  or  ten  per 
cent,  of  alcohol.  If  Lager  Beer  had  then 
been  known  in  Maine,  the  good  people 
would  have  certainly  not  forbidden  it.s 
use,  for  liOger  Beer  has  only  three  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

The  present  agitation  against  Lager  Beer 
is  comparatively  a new  move — a move 
which  many  of  our  best  citizens  hold  to  be 
in  the  w'rong  direction.  It  is  almost  too 
much  to  believe  that  that  which  half  a 
century  ago  w:x8  hailed  as  a temperance 
drink,  with  which  to  discourage  the  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors,  should  to-day  be  regarded 
by  some  as  more  dangerous  than  distilled 
liquor  itself. 

The  introduction  of  Lager  Beer  in  the 
early  fifties  of  the  last  century  has  kept 
down  the  use  of  the  heavier  |>orter,  and  has 
now  developed  into  a big  industry,  and 
Minnesota,  and  especially  Duluth,  now  boa.st 
of  .some  of  the  finest  breweries  in  the 
country.  Minne.sota  raisas  the  best  brew- 
ing barley  of  all  the  states — always  highest 
in  price,  but  always  richest  in  starch  and 
albumen,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
t;^»tj  ;':^l|ii.s-j  liipf  ^tself  has  stimulated  the 
I indu.s^rv-  ♦ * 
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3HE  Minnesota  legislature  of  1913  sub- 
^ jected  the  grain  trade  of  the  state  to 
) a searching  investigation,  in  the  course 
> of  which  the  government,  rules  and 
regulations,  and  methods  and  condi- 
^ tions  under  which  grain  is  handled  on 
) the  two  exchanges  of  the  state,  locatfnl 
j at  Duluth  and  Minneapolis,  were  in- 
‘ quircd  into  thoroughly  and  persistently. 
In  the  Northwest  interests  antagonistic  to  the  organized  ex- 
changes have  been  perniciously  active  for  a number  of  years, 
and  in  their  efforts  to  incite  prejudice  against  grain  handlers 
in  the  terminal  markets  have  been  vicious  in  their  attacks. 
It  was  these  interests  that  were  largely  responsible  for  bring- 
ing about  the  legislative  inquirj%  and  in  its  conduct  they 
had  a considerable  voice.  They  went  after  the  exchanges 
w’ith  a zeal  worthy  of  a better  cause.  With  a {committee 
that  supported  their  Une  of  inquiry  they  attacked  the  e.x- 
ehanges  and  their  methods  and  t he  business  conduct  of  their 
members,  and  feeling  was  soon  at  white  heat.  The  grain 
investigation  became  the  feature  of  the  session. 

From  this  inquisition,  conducted  in  a distinctly  hostile 
manner,  the  grain  exchanges  emerged  with  a complete 
vindication.  The  committee’s  report  recommended  some 
changes  in  matters  of  administration,  such  as  the  method 
of  nominating  officers,  admission  of  members,  etc.,  these 
suggestions  not  being  due  to  any  abuse  through  present 
customs  that  had  been  found,  but  representing  the  differ- 
ence in  judgment  of  the  five  men  on  the  committee  and 
the  several  hundred  who  make  the  rules  of  the  exchanges. 
But  as  to  the  fundamentals,  that  these  exchanges  are 
great  market-places  where  buyers  and  sellers  meet  and 
trade  in  the  grain  growm  by  the  producers  of  the  North- 
west, enabling  them  to  market  their  products  with  the 
maximum  of  safety  and  minimum  of  cost,  that  these 
market-places  are  open  and  free  to  all,  whether  it  be  line 
elevator,  farmers’  elevator,  independent  shipper,  or  in- 
dividual farmer,  that  competition  finds  full  expression, 
that  all  shippers  are  given  the  protection  of  ,the  rules  of 
the  exchange,  and  that  the  commission  men  render  to 
their  chents  the  best  service  within  their  power,  there  was  no 
criticism.  In  fact,  the  following  acknowledgrnent  was  made: 

“We  find  that  the  grain  markets  of  Minneapolis  and 
Duluth  handle  the  bulk  of  the  grain  produced  in  the  North- 
west. The  business  of  buying  and  selling  grain  at  each 
of  these  terminals  is  well  organized,  and  the  commission 
men  generally  have  adopted  a method  of  promptly  and 
accurately  reporting  all  trade  made  by  them.  There 
seems  to  be  no  opportunity  or  inclination  for  individual 
traders  on  these  markets  to  engage  in  any  practice  detri- 
mental or  unfair  to  either  the  shipper  or  receiver  of  grain.’’ 

That  an  investigation  conceive  in  enmity  should,  after 
two  months  of  examination  and  reflection,  be  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  their  business  is  fairly  and  honestly 
conducted  is  a result  in  which  the  Minnesota  exchanges 
find  much  gratification.  To  all  exchanges  it  is  of  keen 
interest,  for  it  has  always  been  their  claim  that  an  examina- 
tion of  their  purposes,  and  the  condition  under  which  busi- 
ness is  transacted,  could  produce  no  other  verdict  than 
the  one  given  by  the  Minnesota  Committee.  To  the  entire 
business  world  it  is  of  much  concern  to  know  that  the 
marketing  of  the  nation’s  tremendous  production  of  grain 
is  conducted  safely,  economically,  and  effectively. 

The  exchanges  of  the  entire  country  can  find  an  especial 
satisfaction  in  the  result  of  this  Minnesota  investigation 
in  the  fact  that,  after  vigorous  inquiry  into  the  system  of 
trading  in  contracts  for  future  delivery,  the  feature  of 
exchange  trading  which  is  the  object  of  so  much  attack, 
from  those  who  measure  its  usefulness  by  the  disaster 
that  comes  to  those  wffio  misuse  it  rather  than  by  the  great 
service  it  renders  to  the  vastly  larger  number  who  emplov 
it  for  the  legitimate  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  evolved, 
the  committee  found  that  “we  believe  any  transaction  in 
futures  is  legitimate  and  commendable  where  the  parties 
engaged  have  an  actual  purchase  or  sale  to  hedge  or  protect, 
and  where  by  reason  of  experience,  busineas  sagacity,  and 
ample  means,  they  are  fitted  to  engage  in  such  business.’’ 

At  the  hearings  of  this  committee  there  appeared  a num- 


Grain  Elevator  of  the  finest  type,  of  concrete  and  tile  construction,  and  absolutely  fireproof 


ber  of  representatives  of  farmers’  elevators,  who  testified 
to  the  value  to  them  not  only  of  t he  grain  exchanges,  but 
of  the  system  of  trading  in  contracts  for  future  delivery. 
Practically  every  farmers’  elevator  to-day  realizes  this. 
The  great  co-operative  movement  among  the  raisers  of 
grain,  about  which  so  much  has  been  written,  and  which 
has  unquestionably  been  of  much  benefit  to  the  producer 
in  the  marketing  of  his  grain,  had  been  made  possible  by 
the  existence  of  the  grain  exchange  and  its  system  of 
trading  in  contracts  for  future  delivery.  The  grain  ex- 
change offers  to  the  farmers’  elevator  the  opportunity  to 
market  his  shipments  to  the  same  advantage  as  his  com- 

Eetitor.  The  price  at  which  to  buy  grain  is  available  to 
im  as  w^ell  as  to  the  man  against  whom  he  has  to  com- 

Eete,  and  it  is  the  same  price  for  both.  When  he  has 
ou^t  his  grain  he  can  immediately  sell  it  for  future 
delivery  at  the  terminal  market.  The  system  of  trading 
for  future  delivery  is  his  salvation,  for  it  reheves  him  of 
the  necessity  of  speculating  on  his  purchases.  Without 
this  the  buying  of  grain  would  be  in  the  hands  of  those 
financially  able  to  take  the  heavy  risk  of  carrying  grmn, 
this  necessarily  confining  it  to  fewer  numbers,  and  against 
this  competition  he  could  not  survive. 

It  is  the  commission  man  in  the  terminal  market  who 
has  made  the  farmers’  co-operative  movement  in  the 
Northwest  the  success  that  it  is.  He  is  not  only  the 
medium  through  which  the  farmers’  elevator  can  sell  his 
grain  in  the  terminal  market  on  equal  terms  with  his  com- 
petitor, but  in  nearly  every  case  he  has  financed  the  ele- 
vator for  which  he  does  business,  providing  the  capital 
which  it  must  have  in  order  to  be  constantly  m the  market 
for  grain  at  its  local  station,  and  often  providing  a consid- 
erable part  of  the  money  with  which  the  elevator  is  built. 

The  progress  of  the  co-operative  movement,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  grain-growing  territory  by  the  farmers’ 
elevator  during  the  past  four  or  five  years,  has  bwn  so 
marked  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  it  is  effecting  a 
change  in  the  system  of  marketing  grain  in  the  country.  In 
Minnesota  in  the  year  of  1909  t here  were  1 ,0;i8  houses  owned 


by  what  are  known  as  line  companies — that  is,  companies 
controlling  a number  of  houses,  generally  along  one  railroad 
line,  and  in  some  instances  several.  In  1912  the  number  had 
dropped  to  777.  Farmers’  houses  increased  from  189  to 
238,  and  independent  houses  from  283  to  300.  In  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota  the  same  grow'th  has  been  made. 

Another  very  important  part  played  by  the  commission 
m^  in  the  success  of  the  farmers  and  independent  elevators 
is  in  bringing  them  to  safe  methods  of  doing  business  and 
eliminating  speculation.  The  grower  of  grain  is  alw’ays 
a believer  in  higher  values,  and  very  often  is  willing  to 
take  a chance  on  his  conviction.  Associated  collectively 
in  the  management  of  an  elevator,  they  are  sometimes  in- 
clined to  do  the  same  thing.  The  commission  man  in  the 
terminal  market,  with  his  much  wider  experience  and  op- 
portunity for  observation,  knows  that  this  spells  inevitable 
disaster,  and,  with  his  money  furnished  to  finance  the  buy- 
ing of  grain  by  that  house,  he  insists  that  there  shall  be 
no  speculation;  that  as  fast  as  grain  is  bought  it  shall  be 
hedged  by  a sale  in  the  terminal  market.  He  knows  that 
every  bad  failure  in  the  grain  business  can  be  traced  to 
speculation;  that  the  country  buyer  of  grain  who  makes 
a failure  because  he  takes  too  small  a margin. and  runs  into 
losses  is  a rarity.  Strict  requirement  is  made  that  the 
country  elevator  that  gets  money  shall  do  business  with- 
out incurring  risk. 

The  grain  exchanges  are  also  striving  to  educate  not 
merely  the  farmers’  elevators  but  every  country  shipper  in 
this  direction.  The  Duluth  Board  of  Trade  requires  that 
every  traveling  man  who  goes  to  the  country  as  a repre- 
sentative of  a ^ain  firm  represented  by  membership  on 
the  Board  shall  be  licensed,  and  this  license  is  granted  only 
after  a personal  examination  of  the  applicant.  During 
the  inquiry  his  attitude  as  to  speculation  in  grain  is  ascer- 
tained, and  he  is  fully  informed  as  to  its  dangers  and  the 
hazard  that  any  buyer  and  shippier  of  j^ain  takes  if  he 
indulges  in  it.  It  is  impressed  upon  him  that  to  make 
the  grain  business  safe  and  prosperous  speculation  must 
be  stamped  out.  There  is  a more  or  less  general  impres- 
sion that  grain  men  seek  the  speculative  as  well  as  the  actual 
handling  trade  in  grain,  but  this  is  wTong.  Very  few 
solicit,  and  most  of  them  absolutely  refuse  it. 

The  result  of  this  pohey  has  been  a vast  improvement 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  grain  business  is  conducted. 
Failures  are  few,  and  the  co-operatives  are  learning  that 
with  competent  management  and  conservative  methods 
their  business  will  be  successful.  It  is  operating  to  the 
advantage  of  the  grain  exchanges  also,  for  it  is  bringing 
the  country  shippiers  to  see  that  the  grain  man  at  the 
terminal  is  interested  in  their  success. 

The  value  of  a well-organized  grain  exchange  is  most 
keenly  appreciated  by  the  shipper  of  grain  when  he  has 
been  mulcted  by  some  concern  that  attempts  to  operate 
independently.  Generally  it  is  one  that  attempts  to  get 
business  by  appealing  to  prejudice,  claiming  the  exchanges 
arc  a monopoly,  and  their  members  all  knaves.  They  are 
always  successful  in  getting  some  business  from  those  who 
forget  that  the  only  rea.son  the  concern  that  attracts  him 
is  not  operating  as  a member  of  a grain  exchange  is  be- 
cause it  could  not  gain  admission.  It  is  not  much  more 
than  a year  ago  that  a concern  began  soheiting  business 
from  shippers  doing  business  with  the  Duluth  Board  of 
Trade  members,  claiming  ability  to  handle  the  business 
to  better  advantage.  The  Duluth  man  saw  the  grain 
being  sold  to  Duluth  buyers  at  prices  no  better  than  they 
themselves  could  have  handled  it  for,  and  often  poorer,  for 
there  are  no  more  skilful  salesmen  in  the  world  than  the 
grain  traders  on  exchanges.  One  day  the  concern’s  doors 
were  closed,  and  the  proprietor  was  missing  with  about 
$2.'), 000  of  money  belonging  to  country  shippers.  If  the 
head  of  that  concern  had  been  able  to  go  before  the  Duluth 
Board  of  Trade  and  satisfy  it  of  his  financial  responsibility 
and  his  integrity^  he  would  never  have  been  soliciting 
business  as  an  independent.  Any  concern  which  at- 
tempts to  gain  business  upon  the  representation  that  one 
of  its  advantages  is  that  it  does  not  belong  to  an  organized 
grain  exchange  deserves  the  application  of  careful  examina- 
tion by  any  shipper  who  is  inclined  to  give  it  business. 
The  grain  exchanges  do  not  claim  that  none  of  their  mem- 
bers ever  fail,  or  lhat  they  have  never  been  known  to  be 
dishonest,  but  th^’l -pW  Sh’sut  the  careful  scrutiny 

given  ever>’  apphca,nt  before  admission  has  reduced  dishon- 
e.sly  and  insol vaAWrtiSJie^imj&i 01%.  until  membership  in 
a wel  1-organ ize<l  exchange  has  nefw  come  to  be  practically 
Loading  lake  freighter  with  400,000  bushels  of  grain.  Each  of  the  loading  spouts  discharges  20,000  bushels  every  hour  a certificate  of  resuousibility  and  business  character.  *** 
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— The  Dairy  Land  of  the  North — 

The  dairy  industry  demands  location,  climate  suited  to  the  growth  of  a hardy 
prolific  strain  of  stock,  accessibility  to  market,  pure  water  in  abundance,  and  a soil 
and  climate  fit  and  proper  to  produce  bountiful  feed  for  cattle.  The  Lake  Superior 
dairy  region  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  fills  all  these  requirements  more  pCTfectly 
than  that  of  any  other  region  in  the  Middle  West.  With  a climate  uniform  in  tem- 
perature, free  from  frosts  for  an  average  crop-growing  season  of  140  days,  and  natu- 
rally rich  soil  which  does  not  freeze  in  the  winter-time,  and  with  a rainfall  averaging 
from  26  to  36  inches,  this  region  is  unquestionably  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  growth 
both  of  roughage  for  the  dairy  cow  in  the  shape  of  root  crops,  and  for  the  production 
of  silage  com,  timothy,  clover,  alfalfa  and  other  grasses. 

The  yield  of  clover  is  so  luxuriant  as  to  justify  the  name  “ CLOVERLAND,” 
which  has  been  recently  appropriated  by  the  dairymen  of  the  north. 

With  the  advent  of  farmers  from  the  older  settled  portions  of  the  West  dairy 
farms  with  the  inevitable  silos  have  sprung  up,  and  practical  demonstration  has  jus- 
tified earlier  prediction  that  this  north  country  would  prove  the  dairyman’s  Paradise. 

In  this  country  of  pure  water,  cool  summer  temperature,  abundance  of  food  for 
milch  cows,  and  freedom  from  insect  pests,  the  dairy  stock  shows  a strength  of  con- 
stitution which  promises  prolonged  productivity,  both  in  offspring  and  in  production 
of  milk.  Calves  show  a rapid  development  seldom  seen  in  sections  further  south. 
Markets  both  for  stock  and  for  dairy  products  are  to  be  fovmd  in  the  regions  of 
Detroit,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  distant  one  night’s  ride  from  this  region,  and 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Duluth,  distant  but  a few  hours. 

Many  dairy  herds  of  thoroughbred  cattle  are  already  in  this  territory,  and  fur- 
nish ample  supply  of  acclimated  stock  for  incoming  dairymen. 

The  thriving  lumber  and  mining  towns  of  this  territory  furnish  a splendid ‘home 
market  for  farmers.  The  territory  is  thoroughly  provided  with  church  facilities  and 
public  schools,  and  the  road  systems  are  becoming  the  pardonable  pride  of  the  region. 

Here  is  a vast  undeveloped  agricultural  empire  at  the  very  back  door  of  the 
teeming  population  of  the  Middle  West,  and  waiting  to  give  prompt  response  to  the 
treatment  of  the  skilled  agriculturist. 

Through  the  very  heart  of  this  wonderful  new  agricultural  region,  from  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  and  Calumet,  Michigan,  in  the  east  and  north,  to  Duluth,  Minnesota,  on  the 
west,  runs  the  Duluth,  South  Shore  8s  Atlantic  Ry.,  with  its  headquarters  at  Duluth. 
This  railway  has  instituted  a strongly  helpful  and  effective  development  work — it 
employs  agriculturists  to  offer  suggestions  and  advice  to  farmers,  nms  demonstration 
trains,  and  encourages  and  aids  in  the  introduction  and  growth  of  approved  pure  seed 
and  pedigreed  dairy  stock.  In  short,  everything  is  done  to  give  the  farmers  the  bene- 
fit of  scientific  research  and  practical  knowledge  without  exp>ense  to  them. 

Here  lies  an  opportvmity  for  a profitable  farming  investment  within  a night’s  ride  of 
Chicago,  and  such 
an  investment  is  not 
•without  the  specu- 
lative value  enjoyed 
by  farmers  of  two 
generations  ago  in 
the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, as  land  in  this 
region  can  be  now 
bought  for  from 
$10.00  to  $15.00 
an  acre.  Com- 
parison is  invited 
between  this  region 
and  lands,  no  more 
productive  at 
least,  located  a 
thousand  miles  far- 
ther away  from 
the  great  central 

markets.  DAIRY  COW  OF  CLOVERLAND’S  FAVORITE  TYPE 


A BEVERAGE 

That’s  in  the  Food  Class 

When  you  find  a beverage  that’s  in  the 
food  class  — the  pure  food  class  — you 
have  one  that  vou  can  use,  not  only  for  the 
enjoyment  that  is  in  it,  hut  for  the  good 
that  it  will  do  you.  Such  a beverage  is 

Rex  Bottled  Beer 

DULUTH  BREWING  AND  MALTING  CO.,  DULUTH,  MINN. 


HUNTER 

BALTIMORE  RYE 


THE  RICHEST  PRODUCT  OF  THE  BEST 
OF  MARYLAND’S  FAMOUS  DISTILLERIES. 
GUARANTEED  BY  THE  PROPRIETORS  UN- 
DER THE  NATIONAL  PURE  FOOD  LAW 
AN  ABSOLUTELY  PURE  RYE  VHISKEY 


t all  first-class  caf«  and  by  jobbers. 

L^i^AH.AN  &^Op,.^ltimore,  Md.  - 


HISTORY  OF  CENTRAL  COAL  & COKE 
COMPANY  OF  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Thk-  jfersonal  oquiition  in  the  d(‘V('lo|)- 
nieiit  and  progrc.ss  of  any  largo  indn.strial 
organization  is  such  a |K)tont  factor  (hat  a 
chronicle  of  the  evolution  of  any  such  or- 
ganization is  necessarily  so  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  biography  of  the  men  re- 
sponsible for  such  development  that  the 
history  of  one  is  the  history  of  the  other, 
and  the  Central  Coal  & Coke  Company  is 
no  exception.  The  organization  that  has 
finally  developetl  into  the  Central  Coal  & 
Coke  Company  of  to-day  had  its  modest 
beginning  m a retail  coal-yard  opened  in 
1871  by  Richard  H.  Keith,  and  through  all 
the  various  ramifications  of  the  operations 
of  the  concern  started  at  that  time  is  seen 
the  guiding  influence  of  his  master  mind 
up  to  the  date  of  his  death,  in  1905,  when 
Mr,  W.  C.  Perry  was  made  President,  and 
Chas.  S.  Keith,  son  of  Richard  H.  Keith, 
was  made  Vice-President.  On  Mr.  W.  C. 
Perry’s  death,  in  1907,  Mr.  Chas.  S.  Keith 
was  made  President  and  General  Manager, 
which  position  he  occupies  at  the  present 
time. 

Late  in  the  year  1871  a partner  was  ad- 
mitted, and  the  partnership  of  Mitchell  & 
Keith  was  organized,  and  this  firm  was 
later  succeeded  by  R.  H.  Keith  & Companj-. 

THE  STAGES  OF  AN  EVOLUTION 

During  the  formative  period  the  style  of 
the  firm  name  was  chango<i  several  times 
before  the  present  organization — the  Cen- 
tral Coal  & Coke  Company — was  chartered, 
in  1873  the  partnership  of  Keith  & Henry 
was  formed,  and  this  business  connection 
was  continued  until  1881,  when  the  name 
I was  changed  to  Keith  & Perry.  Prior  to 
the  last-mentioned  change,  Mr.  Keith  had 
openetl  a coal-mine  at  Godfrey,  in  Bour- 
bon County,  Kansas,  and  this  mine  was 
operated  until  the  consolidation  of  the 
Keith  & Perry  interests  in  1881. 

Out  of  these  various  jfartnerships,  firms 
and  corporations  w'as  evolved  the  Keith  & 
Perry  Coal  Company,  which,  in  1884,  was 
duly  charteretl  by  and  operating  under  the 
laws  of  Missouri. 

When  the  change  of  name  wsis  matle  from 
Keith  & Perry  to  the  Keith  & Perry  Coal 
Company,  the  capitalization  was  $800,000, 
and  operations  were  continued  under  the 
company  name  with  this  capital  until  1893, 
when  the  style  of  appellation  was  changetl 
to  the  Central  Coal  «fe  Coke  Company,  an 
incorporated  concern,  chartered  under  the 
laws  of  Missouri  with  an  authorized  capital 
of  $3,000,000.  The  increase  in  the  capital 
stock,  and  the  change  in  the  name,  were 

gractically  the  only  changes  of  importance. 

'rior  to  this  the  operations  of  the  company 
under  the  name  of  the  Keith  & Perry  Coal  | 
Company  hati  been  a success  in  all  parts  of 
the  territory  in  which  it  solicited  business. 

The  growth  of  the  company  has  thret^ 
distim^t  stages.  It  was  primarily  a retail 
distributer  of  coal  in  a small  way;  aft<*r 
this  business  had  been  developed  until  it 
be(!ame  representative,  the  .second  stage  of 
its  career  began.  This  was  when  the  com- 
pany entered  the  field  as  a eoal-producer. 
Between  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  first 
mines  of  the  company,  the  subseouent  ab- 
sorption of  those  operated  by  other  firnis 
ana  individuals,  and  later  of  the  properties  ' 
of  the  Kansas  & Texas  Coal  ('ompany,  an 
organization  fully  as  large  from  a coal- 
producing  jioint  of  view  as  the  Central  Coal 
& Coke  Company  itself,  time  was  found  for 
establishing  anot  her  branch  of  busineas  that 
has  ex|>erienced  a growth  equaled  by  few 
companies  whose  sole  object  has  been  the 
protluction  of  lumber.  In  this  industry  the 
advance  has  been  so  steady  and  cont  inuous, 
and  on  such  a large  seak?,  that  the  depart- 
ment, of  itself,  would  form  an  epoch  in  the 
manufacture  of  yellow-pine  lumber  of  the 
South. 

Probably  a better  idea  of  the  growth  of 
the  company  can  be  gathered  from  th(! 
number  of  men  employed  and  (he  extent 
of  the  operations  than  from  any  other 
source. 

When  the  small  retail  yard  wjis  opened 
on  Bluff  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mr.  Keith 
probably  employed  one  or  two  men  to 
assist  him  during  biLsy  seasons.  .After  the 
format  ion  of,  the  partnership  of  Mitchell  & 
Keith,  this  force  was  doubtless  augmentcsl 
by  perhaps  a half-slozen  more.  The  firm 
of  II.  H.  Keith  & Company  enlarged  upon 
the  operations  of  its  predeceasors,  and  when 
the  Keith  & Perry  interests  combinetl,  the 
value  of  the  firm’s  property  and  the  number 
of  employes  were  about  doubletl 

CAPITALIZATION  AND  COAL  PROPEKTIES 

In  1900  the  capital  stock  was  increased 
from  $3,000,000  to  $3,700, (XX),  the  ad- 
ditional capital  being  used  to  purchase  the 
property  of  the  Sweetwater  Coal  Mining 
Company  at  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming.  The 
purchase  of  this  mining  property  gave  the 
company  control  of  two  of  the  largest  mines 
in  the  West,  capable  of  producing  3,200  to 
3,500  tons  of  coal  daily,  and  employing 
between  650  and  700  men  throughout  the 
year. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  coujpany  was 
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again  augmented  in  April,  1902.  This  in- 
crease raised  it  to  $7,(XX),(XX),  which  is  the 
prostmt  figure. 

EXTENT  OP  TUE  COMPANY’S  OPERATIONS 

The  Central  Coal  & (kike  Company  i.s 
interesteil  in  six  different  fields,  pixxlueing 
six  different  grades  or  variet  ies  of  coal.  The 
quality  of  the  coal  ranges  from  the  ordinary 
steam  coal  to  high-grade  semi-ant hra<-ite, 
the  latter  being  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  coal  for  either  domestic  or  steam- 
generating purposes  mined  at  any  point 
outside  of  the  anthracite  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  nearly  on  a par  with  that. 

The  coal  properties  of  the  Central  Coal 
& Coke  Company  are  located  in  Missouri, 
.Arkansas,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Wyoming. 
-A  total  of  twenty-nine  mines  and  tw'o  w'jush- 
cries  is  owned  and  operated,  and  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  to  open  up  new  shafts 
and  slopes  at  a number  of  places  as  fast  as 
the  product  of  the  additional  mines  can  be 
utilized.  On  an  average,  it  requires  about 
9,000  men  to  operate  the  company’s  mines. 
The  average  pay-roll  is  largely  in  excess  of 
$10,000  each  day.  The  daily  production  of 
coal  is  about  21,000  tons;  of  lumber,  ap- 
proximately 1,000,000  feet. 

The  timber  holdings  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana  embrace  175,000  acres  of  long  and 
.short  leaf  pine. 

Its  coal  lands  and  leases  aggregate  49,000 
acres  of  land,  representing  about  196,- 
000,000  tons  of  unmined  co^. 

The  extent  of  the  territory  covered  by 
this  company  in  its  mining  operations  en- 
ables it  to  cover  the  entire  western  half  of 
the  United  States.  It  sells  coal  from  the 
Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
from  the  border  line  on  the  north  to  the 
Gulf  Coast  on  the  south. 

LUMBER  PRODUCTION 

The  development  of  timber  and  milling 
resources  of  the  company  has  been  rapid 
and  substantial.  Entering  the  field  w'ith  a 
small  mill  and  a moderate  supply  of  timb<>r 
lands  only,  it  to-<lay  controls  some  of  the 
finest  standing  yellow-pine  timber-lands  of 
the  South,  both  long-leaf  and  short-leaf, 
and  handles  the  output  of  four  of  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  lumber-mills  of  the  South. 
From  a small  beginning  it  has  grown  steaili- 
ly,  increasing  its  timber  supply  as  well  as 
the  equipment  for  turning  the  standing 
timber  into  commercial  commodities.  From 
the  owmer  of  a small  circular  sawmill  near 
Texarkana,  ArkansaSj  it  has  develoixxl  into 
an  important  factor  in  the  production  and 
marketing  of  long  and  short  leaf  yellow 
pine  lumber  and  timber  from  its  mills  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas. 

The  first  venture  in  the  lumber  business 
was  made  in  1893,  when  the  plant  of  the 
Bowie  Lumber  Comjiany,  at  Texarkana, 
Arkansiis,  was  purchased.  Shortly  after 
the  purchase  of  this  mill  the  company  began 
to  improve  it.s  machinery,  changing  the  cir- 
cular to  a band  saw,  and  adding  many  ot  her 
improveel  appliances  for  cutting  and  hand- 
ling the  proauct  of  the  mill  plant. 

Following  this,  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a new  mill  were  made,  and  in  August, 
1893,  the  ground  for  a new  sawmill  plant 
wtis  broken  near  Texarkana,  and  the  mill 
completiKl  and  put  into  operation  by  the 
first  of  the  year  following,  1894.  This  is 
what  might  be  fittingly  termed  the  liegin- 
ning  of  lumber  manufacture  by  the  Ontral 
(’oal  & Coke  Company.  Since  that  time 
the  facilities  for  turning  out  high-class 
lumber  have  been  steadily  increasid. 

A few  years  after  the  construction  of  the 
sawmill  plant  at  Texarkana,  a second  saw- 
mill, equipped  with  planer  and  all  other 
necessary  facilities  for  earing  for  the  prod- 
uct of  the  mill,  was  constructed  at  Keith, 
now  known  as  Ncame,  Louisiana.  At  the 
time  this  mill  was  built  it  was  one  of  the 
most  complete  in  the  South  in  every  re- 
spect. Time,  however,  brings  improve- 
ments in  all  lines  of  commercial  life,  and  in 
no  particular  have  more  changes  been  made 
in  any  one  line  than  in  the  machinery  for 
the  production  of  lumber. 

The  plant  that  was  once  the  admiration 
of  the  South,  while  suffering  no  deteriora- 
tion, except  that  which  time  brings  to  all 
humanly  constructed  machinery,  has  b^n 
overshadowed  by  a monster  lumber-milling 
plant  which  the  company  has  been  instru- 
mental in  erect  ing  in  the  heart  of  the  short- 
le.'if  yellow-pine  .section  of  Eastern  Central 
Texas.  This  is  the  plant  of  the  Louisiana 
& Texas  Lumber  Company,  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  moilenily  equipped  sawmill 
plants  in  the  South. 

The  timber  supply  for  the  Texarkana 
sawmill  became  exhausted  in  1902,  and 
the  company  secured  a large  tract  of  long- 
leaf  pine  land  in  Louisiana,  a short  distance 
below  Neame,  and  the  Texarkana  plant 
was  moved  to  that  timber  and  reconstructed, 
the  camp  being  known  as  Carson,  Louisiana. 

Another  new  sawmill  is  now  being 
planned  to  develop  additional  Texas  hold- 
mgs. 

Thib,  iiiia|  bcief.  manner,  is  the  outline  of 
compilny’s^operations  from  inception 
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The  Most  Important  Structural  Material — LUMBER 


TTie  best  known  and  most 
extensively  used  Lumber: 

Yellow  Pine 

The  best  Yellow  Pine  Mills : 

Missouri  Lumber  & Mining  Co. 

West  Eminence,  Mo. 
Louisiana  Long  Leaf  Lumber  Co. 

Fisher  and  Victoria,  La. 
Louisiana  Central  Lumber  Co. 

Clarks  and  Standard,  La. 
Forest  Lumber  Co.  Oakdale,  La. 

Seven  Sawmills. 

250,000,000  feet  cut  per  annum. 
Twenty  Salesmen. 

MISSOURI  LUMBER  & LAND 
EXCHANGE  COMPANY 

SALES  AGENTS 

J.  H.  Berkshire,  President.  O.  W.  Fisher,  Vice-President. 
J.  B.  White,  Secy-Treas.  & Gen’l  Mgr. 

SALES  OFFICE,  1111  LONG  BLDG., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


FOUNDED  1863 

The 

National 
Banl^ 

of  Toledo,  Ohio 

Capital $500,000.00 

Surplus  and  Profits  . . 1 ,050,000.00 

^ Accounts  of  Banks,  Firm  Corporations,  Trustees  and  Individuals  solicited. 
^ We  are  prepared  to  furnish  Depositors  every  facility  consistent  with  good 
banking. 

^ Letters  of  Credit  and  Foreign  Exchange  issued  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 


H.  P.  Wright 
Investment  Company 

923  Baltimore  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

ESTABLISHED  1885 

This  Company  was  incorporated  in  1903,  succeeding  to  the 
business  of  H.  P.  Wright  & Co.,  which  had  its  beginning  in  1885. 
H.  P.  Wright,  President  of  the  Company,  is  a native  of  Illinois  and 
a graduate  of  Northwestern  University;  he  is  President  of  the 
Kansas  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  and  also  interested  as  an 
officer  or  director  in  several  other  similar  companies  controlled  by 
the  Electric  Bond  and  Share  Company  of  New  York.  He  is  a 
director  in  the  Kansas  City  Life  Insurance  Company  and  several 
other  local  institutions.  Mr.  W.  B.  Nickels,  Vice-President  of  the 
Company,  was  reared  in  Augusta,  Maine,  but  has  spent  many  years 
in  Kansas  City.  The  business  of  the  H.  P.  Wright  Investment 
Company  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  handling  of  western 
municipal  and  public  Jit^lity  securities.  This  is  the  oldest  house  in 
Kans^.CityJiandlin^nve^tment.s|e|iJ|U^,  and  is  the  only  one  whose 
businkskiiyi^firwd  dkddiikelvAtcy  Mil  Jcklghase  and  sale  of  securities. 


OFFICERS 


RATHBUN  FULLER 

Vice-Picidenl 
JOHN  N.  WILLYS 

Vice-Pietidcnl 
JOSEPH  M.  SPENCER 

Vicc-PretidenI  and  Caihiei 
WALTER  A.  HODGE 

Anittant  Caihiei 
CHARLES  W.  TANNER 

Aiaiitant  Cathier 


ORGANIZED  1889 

NEW  ENGLAND 
NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Capital,  Surplus  and  Profits 
$1,400,000.00 

Deposits,  $ 1 4,000,000.00 


OFFICERS 

JOHN  F.  DOWNING.  Preident 

GEORGE  B.  HARRISON,  Vice-President 
PHILIP  G.  WALTON.  Cashier 

FREDERICK  T.  CHILDS,  Aniitant  Cashier 
VIRGIL  K.  TUGGLE,  Assistant  Cashier 

GEORGE  G.  MOORE,  Assistant  Cashier 

Original  from 
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TheMechanics  and  Metals 


National  Bank 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


OFFICERS 

GATES  W.  McGARRAH.  Prwideni 
ALEXANDER  E.  ORR  Vke-Pretident  HARRY  H.  POND.  Vice-Ptetident 
NICHOLAS  F.  PALMER.  Vice-President  JOSEPH  S.  HOUSE.  Cashier 
FREDERIC  W.  ALLEN.  Vice-President  ROBERT  U.  GRAFF.  Assistant  Cashier 
FRANK  O.  ROE.  Vice-President  JOHN  ROBINSON.  Assistant  Cashier 

WALTER  F.  ALBERTSEN.Vice-President  CHARLES  E.  MILLER  Assistant  Cashier 

Capital.  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits, 

$14,000,000 


Van  Antwerp, 
Bishop  & Co. 

MEMBERS  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
MILLS  building: 


15  BROAD  STREET. 


NEW  YORK 


Investment  Securities 


Halsey  & Hudnut 
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Broker  and  Client 

By  Franklin  Escher 

A MW  walked  into  the  office  of  one  of 
the  hi"  automobile  companies  on  upper 
Broadway  a short  time  ago  and  stated 
that  he  wanted  to  buy  a car.  “ I don't 
know  the  least  thing  about  automobiles,” 
he  confided  to  the  manager,  *‘  and  I haven't 
any  particular  requirements.  All  I want 
io  the  best  car  that  this  amount  of  money 
will  buy.” 

The  "manager  talked  the  matter  over 
with  his  prospective  customer,  then  took 
him  across  the  street  to  a competitor’s. 

We  think  we  make  pretty  good  cars,”  he 
remarked,  “ but  for  your  purpose  the 
machine  these  people  build  is,  I think, 
just  a trille  more  suitable.  You’d  better 
buy  one  of  these.” 

And  then  the  customer  woke  up. 

What  kind  of  a place  you  go  to  de- 
pends upon  what  you  want  to  buy.  If 
you  want  to  buy  a certain  kind  of  an  auto- 
mobile you  want  to  go  to  a place  where 
they  have  that  kind  of  automobile  to  sell. 
If  you  don’t  know  anything  about  cars 
you  don’t  want  to  go  to  a place  where 
tiiey  make  a specialty  of  any  particular 
kind,  hut  to  a place  where  they  sell  all 
kinds — -and  whore  they  don’t  care  what 
kind  they  sell  you.  In  other  words,  if 
what  you  are  after  is  service,  you  want 
to  go  "to  a place  where  they  soli  service. 

There  are  throe  distinct  classes  of 
firms  in  Wall  Street.  The  first  sell  ser- 
vice and  service  only.  The  second  make 
a business  of  selling  service,  but  oarrj’  a 
line  of  securities  for  sale  on  the  side. 
The  tliird  class  of  firms,  frankly  and 
openly,  merchandise  securities  exactly  as 
the  maker  of  some  particular  kind  of 
automobile  or  piano  merchandises  his  par- 
ticular product. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  article  to 
argue  the  superiority  of  one  of  these 
cla.sscs  above  the  others,  hut  to  point  out 
tliat  each  has  its  own  legitimate  func- 
tions to  perform.  With  which  class  do 
I.  as  an  investor,  want  to  do  business? 
That  depends  entirely  upon  the  kind  of 
business  I want  to  do.  What  do  I want 
to  buy — some  particular  kind  of  public- 
service  bond?  Assuredly,  in  that  case, 
it  is  reasonable  to  go  to  a house  that 
makes  a specialty  of  that  class  of  secur- 
ity. Am  I,  on  the  other  hand,  but  ill- 
posted  on  inve.stmcnt  matters  and  really 
not  cai)able  of  deciding  whetlier  my 
money  ought  to  go  into  shares  or  bonds 
or  wiiat?  Assuredly,  in  that  case,  what 
I need  is  service — ansolutely  disinterested 
advice — ^and  the  logical  thing  to  do  is  to 
go  to  a firm  that  has  it  to  sell. 

Having  hocii  landed  with  some  fake 
mining  or  oil  stock  put  out  by  people 
who  couldn’t  safely  show  their  faces 
south  of  the  old  Byrnes’s  dead-line,  it  is 
quite  the  thing  these  days  to  blame  it 
on  “ Wall  Street.”  when,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  it  is  to  the  class  of  houses  having 
nothing  but  .service  to  sell  that  the  great 
majority  of  Stock  Exchange  houses  be- 
long. With  all  the  tendency  toward  the 
establishment  of  bond  departments  to 
“ carry  ” and  merchandise  bonds  as  do 
the  bankers,  what  proportion  of  the 
firms  which  are  members  of  the  E.x- 
change  are  tied  up  to  any  particular 
security  or  kind  of  security?  A very 
small  proportion  indeed.  Y'ou  come 
across  a house  here  and  there  that  has 
got  itself  interested  in  this  proposition 
or  that,  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  Stock  Exchange  firms  are  free  to 
render  their  customers  disinterested 
service.  Here’s  the  market — here  we  are 
too,  ready  to  buy  you  anything  you  say. 
We’re  brokers  pure  and  simple.  Com- 
mission’s the  same  whether  you  buy  in- 
dustrials or  railroads,  wliether  the  cost 
of  the  shares  is  $20  or  $200. 

“Nothing  to  sell  but  service” — it  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  anything  like  general 
appreciation  of  the  favorable  position  to 
handle  investment  business  anv  house 
that  can  truly  say  that  is  in.  \Vith  no 
axe  to  grind,  no  "particular  securities  to 
sell,  such  a house  can  approack  with  an 
open  mind  the  investment  problems  of 
each  of  its  clients.  This  man  is  in  a posi- 
tion where  he  can  take  more  or  less  risk 
with  his  money — this  or  that  particular 
stock  is  what  he  ought  to  buy.  With 
some  other  client  absolute  safety  is  the 
primary  consideration — for  him  only  the 
best  bonds  will  do.  Each  case  on  its  par- 
ticular merits;  suitability  above  every- 
thing else.  That  is  the  way  a broker 
can  handle  his  customers’  business  when 
he,  personally,  has  no  financial  interest 
in  what  they  do.  Let  it  mean  dollars 
and  cents  to  him  to  have  them  buy  one 
thing  rather  than  another,  and — ^well, 
human  nature  is  human  nature. 

Very  wrong,  therefore,  is  the  idea  that 
because  a liouso  does  not  engage  in  the 
business  of  merchandising  securities  its 
business  is  all  siieculative.  On  tlie  con- 
tiarv.  tbiTc  are  so  many  people  wlio  will 
not  invest  money  tli rough  houses  wbieii 
they  know  have  a stake  in  any  part  of 
the  market,  that  many  firms  wliicli 
would  otb(‘rwis(‘  go  in  for  this  kind  of 
bn.siiiess  feel  constrained  to  keep  out  of 
it.  In  most  people’s  minds  the  term 


banker  *’  is  more  closely  . associated 
with  the  conservative  investment  of 
money  than  the  term  “ broker,”  and  yet 
of  the  two  it  is  the  broker  who  is  usually 
in  the  better  position  to  plan  a given  in- 
vestment in  a scientific  and  perfectly  nii 
biased  way.  His  own  interest  doesn’t 
enter  into  the  matter  at  all.  It  is 
simply  a question  of  what  will  be  best 
for  his  client. 

And  very  carefully  indeed  does  tin* 
reputable  brokerage  house  attend  to  tin* 
investment  of  its  client’s  money.  Walk 
into  the  office  and  order  the  purcha.se  or 
sale  of  some  particular  stock,  and  tin* 
transaction  will  l)e  put  through,  prob- 
ably, without  question  or  comment. 
State,  on  the  other  hand,  that  you  have 
a certain  sum  of  money  to  invest  and 
that  you  want  advice  as  to  how  to  in- 
vest it,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  even 
wliere  the  total  involved  is  small,  no 
amount  of  trouble  is  too  great  for  tin* 
house  to  take.  That  is  its  business,  to 
sell  service.  If  the-  service  you  want  is 
simply  the  execution  of  an  order  in  soiin* 
particular  stock,  the  broker  will  sell  you 
that.  If  the  service  you  w-aiit  involv**s 
advice  and  a scheme  for  investing  tin* 
money  with  full  investigation  of  tin* 
securities  proposed,  the  broker  will  sell 
you  that — and  at  no  higher  charge  than 
if  you  merely  asked  him  to  execute  an 
order  on  the,  Exchange. 

A woman  investor  whose  experience 
had  been  all  with  real-estate  mortgages 
recently  came  into  the  office  of  one  of  the 
firms  whose  advertisement  appears  in 
this  i8.sue,  and  stated  that  she  wanted 
to  invest  $.’>.000.  For  upwanl  of  two 
hours  two  memhers  of  the  firm  di.scusseil 
the  matter  with  her.  the  final  .selection 
being  five'  bonds  of  high-  grade.  Taking 
out  ner  checkbook  and  preparing  to  write 
a check,  the  client  asked  how  much  sln- 
should  add  for  the  “ consultation  foe.” 
Six  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents,  tliey 
told  her,  was  the  amount  of  the  comiiiis- 
hion.  “ Six-twenty-flve!”  the  wonnin 
cried.  “ Why,  if  the  lawyer  who  sent  me 
around  here  had  done  tin's  much  work  for 
me  he  would  have  charged  me  at  least  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars!  Very  mueli 
surprised  indeed  was  this  client  to  h*arn 
that  under  the  rules  of  the  Exchange  oiu*- 
cighth  of  one  per  cent,  was  all  that  wn.s 
charged,  whether  the  service  rendercnl  took 
much  or  little  time  and  whetlier  it  o»‘ca- 
sioned  much  or  little  trouble. 

How  can  the  broker  afford  to  sell  .ser- 
vice at  such  a rate?  Simply  because  it  is 
a rate  that  applies  to  all  the  business  he 
does,  investment  and  otherwise.  A man 
comes  in  and  buys  and  sells  a hundn*!! 
shares  of  steel,  all  within  five  minutes. 
On  that  the  one-eighth  commission 
amounts  to  $25.  The  next  man  who 
comes  in  wants  to  buy  two  hundred  stc«*l 
for  investment.  To  this  client,  palpably, 
the  firm  can  give  more  than  $25  wortli 
of  service  without  going  behind  on  Uie 
two  transactions  put  together.  And  so 
the  day’s  business  averages  up.  the  easily 
earned  commission’s  from  speculative 
business  making  possible  an  investment 
service  at  a charge  much  lower  than 
would  otherwise  "be  possible. 


PUT  AWAY  PICKLES 

Mathematician  Figures  Out  the  Food 
Question. 


22 


If  any  one  requires  a clear  head  it  is  .a 
teacher  of  mathematics.  He  must  reason 
in  the  abstract,  as  it  were,  fuU  concen- 
tration of  mind  is  necessary  if  correct  result.s 
are  to  be  forthcoming. 

An  Ohio  man  writes: 

“ I am  a teacher  of  mathematics,  and  for 
15  years  prior  to  four  years  ago,  I either 
took  a lunch  composed  of  cold  sandwiches, 
pickles,  etc.,  to  school  or  hurried  home 
and  quickly  ate  a hot  dinner. 

“The  result  was  that  I went  to  my  after- 
noon work  feeling  heavy,  dull  of  brain  and 
generally  out  of  sorts.  Finally  I learned 
about  Grape-Nuts  food  and  began  to  use 
it  for  my  noon-day  lunch. 

“From  the  first  I experienced  a great 
change  for  the  better.  The  heavy,  un- 

gleasant  feeling  and  sour  stomach  caused 
y the  former  diet  disappeared.  The 
drowsy  languor  and  disinclination  to  work 
soon  gave  way  to  a brightness  and  vim 
in  my  afternoon  work,  a feeling  entirely 
new  to  me. 

“My  brain  responds  promptly  to  the 
requirements  put  upon  it,  and  what  is  of 
more  importance,  the  results  have  been 
lasting  and  more  satisfactory,  the  longer 
I have  used  Grape-Nuts  as  a food. 

“ My  wife  had  bwn  suffering  from  weak 
stomach  accompanied  by  sick  headaches 
nearly  all  her  life.  She  is  invariably  re- 
lieved of  these  when  she  sticks  to  Graj^ 
Nuts,  either  eaten  dry  or  with  milk.  Her 
stomach  has  gradually  grown  stronger  and 
her  headaches  less  frequent  since  she  began 
to  eat  Grai)e-Nuts.”  “There’s  a Reason.” 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek. 
Mich.  Read  the  booklet,  “The  Road  to 
Wellville.”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 
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**Same  for  100  Years*^ 

Upheld  by  the  judg- 
ment of  Hve  genera- 
tion*— just  as  good 
today.  Always  the 
same  mild,  delicious 
flavor  that  appeal- 
ed to  our  fore- 
fathers. 


ou. 

mellow  anil 
fra^ran^ 

BOTTLED^ 
IN  BOND 


Hotel  Cumberland 

NEW  YORK,  Broadway  at  54th  Street 


Near  60th  St.  Sub- 
way Station,  and 
63d  Street  Elevated 


$2.50  with  Bath 
and  np. 

Ten  minutes  walk 
to  thirty  theatres. 

Excellent 
Iteiitauraiit. 
Prices  .Moderate. 
Semi  for  Booklet. 

HARRY  P.  STIMSON.  Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 
Only  New  York  Hotel  Window  Screened  Throoghont 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Six  months  leisurely  travel  de  Luxe.  Limited  private 
tours  leave  Westbound  Sept.  11.  Eastboimd  Oct.  18, 
Nov.  8,  29.  Southbound  (the  Antipodes)  Oct.  28. 
^P®«t“l  Short  Tours  Westbound  Oct.  4.  Eastbound 
Jan.  10,  1914.  Send  for  illustrated  profrrnm  No.  8. 

THOS.  COOK  & SON 

MS  RROADWAV,  AKW  YORK,  or  lU.Km,  flillarielphU, 
CKIw|r»,  Toronlo,  Fr»in>lM!o.  Lo«  Au^lrt. 

A voyage  on  a sun-kissed  sea 
And  just  what  you  would  have  It  he ! 

$32S.OO-SOUTH  SEl  I8LES-3325.00 

Tour  of  the  South  Pacific 

HAWAII,  SAMOA,  AIISTKAI.IA,  N KW  ZEALAND. 

KAItATU.N-OA  and  J AIIITI. 

A delightful  tour  ot  two  months— 22daysat  ports.  Splendid  steamers 
of  Sydney  Short  Unr,  sailing  from  San  Francisco  every  two  weeks. 

SllO.  IIONOI.LI.U  and  Itiiek.  1st  clann 
ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOUR,  SdOO  istclaJ!V#802nd. 
Visiting  five  continents  and  world's  great  cities.  Send  lor  folder 
OCEANIC  8.  S.  CO.,  S7S  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Ladlea’  Oninty  Cliainoia  PimI.  It  contains  a 
pave  of  fsoft  chamois  skin  with  pure  Talcum  Potvder 
quilted  in  one  end.  It  is  inclosed  in  a neat  Art  Leather 
t guaranteed  absolutely  pure.  Price  40 cents. 
M.  W.  Jacobs,  2232  Woodland  Ave.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Everyiiian’a  Ktezur  Hone.  Hone  is  s'A  inches 
long  and  2 inches  wide.  It  is  a Carborundum  Hone  of 
«treme  fineness,  velvet  edge.  Remains  in  perfect  con- 
dition  a lifetime.  Best  low-priced  Hone  a man  who 
appr^iates  a sharp  razor  can  get.  Price  Ji.oo  each. 
M.  VN.  Jacobs.  2232  Woodland  Ave..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

THE  POSSIBLE  JAP.4NESE  INVASION 

The 

Valor  of  Ignorance 

By  GEN’L  HOMER  LEA 
With  an  Introduction 

By  LIEUT.-GEN’L  CHAFFEE,  U.  S.  Army 
The  discussion  this  book  has  aroused  has 
now  become  world-wide.  First  Lord  Roberts 
and  General  Hamilton,  in  England,  wrote  and 
spoke  in  addresses  of  this  remarkable  book. 
Then  it  was  taken  up  in  army  circles  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  now  reaeWng  the 
general  reading  public  with  a force  seldom 
found  in  any  book.  General  Lea’s  object  is 
to  show  the  unpreparedness  of  the  United 
States  for  war.  He  discusses  with  cool  and 
constant  logic  a plan  by  which  the  Japanese 
might  seize  and  hold  the  Philippines,  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California. 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth.  CUt  Top.  Rough  Edges.  net 
HARPER  & BROTHERS.  Franklin  Squaw.  NEW  YORK 
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Kansas  City  as  an  Invest 
ment  Center 

By  Herbert  P.  Wright 

Kansas  (!ity  as  an  investment  center 
has  not  yet  arrived.  Every  city  in  tlie 
process  of  its  growth  has  to  adapt  itself 
to  constantly  changing  conditions.  The 
growth  of  I^nsas  City  has  been  wonder- 
fully rapid.  Its  increase  in  population 
has  probably  been  as  swift  as  that  of 
any  other  citj'  and  its  building  has  been 
remarkably  siilMtantial  and  consequently 
e.\pensive.  Where  most  young  cities 
have  linilt  of  wood,  Kansas  City  baa 
built  of  stone,  brick,  and  cement.  Whert 
most  cities  have  built  their  residences  ir 
a congested  ivay  on  small  lots.  Kansas 
City  has  built  on  large  lots  with  well- 
kept  lawns.  The  location  of  the  city  is 
e.xceedingly  rough,  being  full  of  hills  and 
hollows.  The  leveling  up  of  this  ground 
I’  as  been  tremendously  expensive.  These 
facts  have  undoubtedly  tended  to  interest 
tlie  citizens  of  Kansas  City  largely  ir 
real  estate  and  the  things  that  go  \vitl: 
it.  It  has  tentled  to  make  the  most 
popular  investments  for  the  time  heiiq 
either  those  in  improved  real  estate  oi 
loans  on  real  estate  owned  by  others. 

Another  popular  form  of  investment  ir 
Kansas  City  has  been  farm  loans  in  the 
Western  country  and  the  ownership  oi 
farm  lands.  Kansas  City  is  not  yet  ( 
manufacturing  city.  Its  horizon  is  th( 
agricultural  country  to  the  west,  south 
and  southwest.  Its  attention  is  tixec 
much  more  on  the  condition  of  the  crops 
of  \vhcat,  corn,  alfalfa,  and  cotton  thai 
it  is  on  the  changing  of  quotations  01 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  It  is 
easy  to  see  wliy  the  Western  man  who  lias 
acquired  an  accumulation  sufficient  tc 
entitle  him  to  be  called  an  investor  hai 
naturally  taken  to  the  line  of  securitiei 
with  which  he  is  most  familiar.  The  ac 
cumulation  of  lendable  wealth  in  Kan.sa 
City  in  the  last  few  years  lias  been  ver' 
large,  but  its  owners  have  naturally  heel 
inclined  to  lend  it  out  on  real  estate  ii 
the  city  and  on  farms  in  Missouri.  Kan 
sas,  Oklahoma,  and  Te.xas,  and  on  th 
cattle  in  those  states,  instead  of  invest 
ing  it  in  the  bonds  which  are  popula 
witli  the  Eastern  hanks,  Bond-dealen 
everywhere  recognize  that  the  first  im 
pulse  of  a neiv  investor  is  to  look  onli 
for  safety  for  his  investment.  After  hi 
has  become  someivliat  familiar  with  the 
operation  he  recognizes  tliat  the  ideal  in 
vestment  must  lie  convertible  as  well 
and  invariably  there  will  be  a change  ir 
the  class  of  investments  w'hich  he  seeks 
Communities  act  precisely  like  indi 
yiduals.  Kansas  City  is  just  entering 
into  tliat  period  of  e.xperience  where  tin 
character  of  investments  is  changing, 

It  is  beginning  to  call  for  high  grade, 
long-time  investments  that  possess  the 
elements  of  immediate  convertibility  at 
all  times. 

There  is  a large  amount  of  real  in- 
vestment money  in  Kansas  City  awaiting 
its  owners’  education  along  conservative 
lilies.  In  a very  few  years  Kansas  City 
will  be  as  fruitful  a market  for  tlie  bond- 
dealers  as  Milwaukee,  Detroit.  Cleve- 
land, or  Cincinnati.  The  old  familiar  out- 
lets for  investment  in  Kansas  City  are 
becoming  fewer  as  the  money  available 
for  investment  is  increasing.  The  choice 
farm  loans  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Missouri,  which  formerly  came  to  this 
city,  are  now  being  taken  up  quickly  by 
local  investors  at  home,  and  the  aggre- 
gate  of  this  kind  of  loans  is  very 
much  smaller  than  it  was  ten  yeai%  ago. 
Consequently  the  investment  funds  are 
taking  a decided  turn  toward  bonds 
and  high-grade  stock  investments.  The 
experience  of  Kansas  City  is  going  to  be 
the  same  as  that  of  all  of  the  cities 
fartlier  East,  where  the  type  of  inv'est- 
ments  has  liad  to  change  in  keeping  with 
the  evolution  of  conditions  in  the  city 
itself  and  tlie  tributary  territory.  The 
class  of  investments  in*  Ohio  and  Michi- 
gan, both  for  banks  and  for  individuals, 
has  changed  radically  in  the  last  twenty 
years  partly  because  the  investments 
once  popular  are  no  longer  available,  and 
partly  on  account  of  a better  under- 
of  the  science  of  investments 
which  can  only  come  from  a broader  ex- 
perience in  handling  them,  A close  ob- 
seiwer  will  see  the  same  change  now 
taking  place  in  Kansas  City. 

Ihere  is  probably  no  city  in  the  coun- 
try that  at  this  time  offers  a better 
opening  for  a branch  office  of  a strong 
Eastern  bond-house  than  Kansas  City. 
The  limited  resources  of  the  houses  now 
engaged  in  the  business  are  not  sufficient 
to  carry  on  a campaign  of  education  such 
as  the  market  justifies.  Some  strong  East- 
ern bond-house  with  a high  reputation 
will  find  Kansas  City  a very  responsive 
place  for  a dignified  branch  office  in  charge 
of  a resident  manager.  Occasional  visits 
from  traveling  salesmen  will  not  answer 
the  purpose — the  result  will  be  attained 
only  by  establishing  a permanent  and 
iJignified  organization  equipped  to  carry 
n ^ campaign  of  education  and  to  build 
. clientele  based  on  intimate  personal 
-permanent  acquaintance, 


Signs  of 
fair  weather 


Cheer~up  and  content^ 
ment  built  by  a jimmy 
pipe  packed  with  P.A. ! 


You  get  acquainted 
with  Prince  Albert 
tobacco  either  in  a 
jimmy  pipe  or  rolled 
into  a cigarette.  In 
fragrance,  sweetness, 
and  non-biting 
qualities,  P.A.  backs 
right  off  the  map 
any  tobacco  you 
ever  smoked,  no 
matter  what  it  cost! 


the  national  joy  smoke 

can’t  bite  your  tongue.  And  that*s 
a fact!  It  is  made  by  a patented 
process  which  removes  the  bite! 

Smoke  P.  A.  as  long  and  as  hard  as 
you  like.  It  won’t  even  nip  your 
tongue.  Join  the  millions  of  Prince 
Albert  smokers  and  get  all  the  joy 
out  of  life  you  can.  It’s  due  you! 

Buy  Prince  Albert  tobacco  every- 
where in  the  toppy  red  bag.  Sc  ; tidy 
red  tin,  10c,  and  alto  in  handsome 
pound  and  half-pound  humidors. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N,  C, 


The  Whittier  Inn 

SEA  GATE-NEW  YORK  HARBOR 


An  Ideal  Hotel  Home  for  Summer 

Open  from  May  to  November 

The  Inn  is  situated  in  a private  park  maintained  by  the  local 
cottage  community. 

Rooms  with  private  bath  and  porch. 

Rooms  are  available  in  nearby  cottages  to  those  who  prefer 
them,  service  and  privileges  of  the  Inn  being  the  same. 

Entire  cottages  (including  Hotel  Service)  may  be  leased  for 
the  season. 

A clean  broad  beach  with  ample  bathing  facilities.  Tennis, 
baseball,  rowing  and  sailing. 

Private  boat  service  to  and  from  New  York  City.  Also 
frequent  train  service  to  Brooklyn. 

Telephone  Garage 

A Delightful  Place— Just  45  Miuutes  by  Private  Boat  from  New  York 


Rates  and  Booklet  Upon  Application 


UNION  MATCH''‘cbMPANY 


General  Office,  Diaiilh,] 


oa 


THE  FAITH  AND  COURAGE  OF  THE  PIONEER 


When,  in  the  year  1890,  the  excavation  of  the  mo,  visited  Niat^ra  and  became  impre,<wed  w-ith  the 

tunnel  of  The  Niagara  Falls  Power  Comp)any  was  possibility  of  utilizing  the  groat  power  of  the  Falls 

b<‘Kun  there  was  skepticism  on  the  part  of  many  en-  for  industrial  purposes  and  thereby  conser\'ing  tho 

gineers  and  experts,  os  well  as  the  public,  of  the  sue-  world's  coal  reserves.  In  an  address  before  the  Iron 

eessful  outcome  of  the  venture.  Obviously  it  was  an  & Steel  Institute  of  Great  Britain  the  following  year 

undertaking  that  would  re<tuire  the  investment  of  he  discussed  the  valuable  conservation  features  in- 

millions  of  dollars  and  several  years'  patient  waiting  volved  and  laid  out  a definite  plan  for  Niagara  power 

befor*-  construction  could  be  advanced  to  such  a point  production  similar  to  tho  Day  method,  except  that 

that  the  most  sanguine  of  stockholders  might  hope  it  proNnded  for  turbines  in  power-houses  at  tho 

for  dividend  returns.  No  water  turbines  to  u.se  large  water's  wlge  in  the  gorge  below  the  Falls,  lie  in- 
volumes of  water  at  high  pressure  had  yet  be<>n  con-  timatetl  there  would  be  no  demand  at  Niagara  for 

structed  in  this  country  or  abroad.  In  Switzerland  the  power  produced,  and  that  it  must  be  transmit^l 

and  in  France  were  a few  isolated  plants  utilizing  the  to  considerable  distances.  It  was  upon  this  point 

high  heads  of  mountain  streams,  but  they  were  of  that  he,  though  perhaps  the  most  accomplisliea  and 

small  powers  and  hardly  beyond  the  experimental  practical  electrician  of  his  time,  Ix^came  indefiniti', 
stage.  suggesting,  without  definite  recommendation,  adop- 

It  was  generally  believed  that  but  a small  amount  tion  of  any  of  the  following  four  methixls:  (1)  Sir 

of  ixjwer  could  be  markeUxl  at  Niagara,  and  accord-  William  Armstrong's  hydrnulie-pr<‘s.sun*  plan;  (2)  tho 

ingly  the  bulk  of  the  energy  proposed  to  be  develop^  Schaffhausen  stwl-rope  methotl;  (3)  compn-ased  air; 

must  be  transmitted  for  distribution  and  use  in  and  (4)  electricity.  “As  regards  electrical  traas- 

Buffalo  and  beyond,  the  ultimate  goal  in  the  minds  mission."  said  Dr.  .Siemens,  "suppose  water-power  lie 

of  the  sanguine  being  the  city  of  New  York.  There  employed  to  give  motion  to  a (lynamo-electrical  ma- 

was,  however,  no  universally  recognized  standard  chine,  a very  powerful  electrical  current  will  be  the 


required  units  of  5,000  in  the  year  1880  by  an  art  of  the  legislature  of  the 

h & Piccard,  then  the  state  of  New  York.  In  1892  the  legislature  enuww- 

engineers  of  Geneva,  ered  that  company  to  take  from  the  Niagara  Hiver 

vith  the  commis.sion.  water  sufficient  for  the  generation  of  2(K).tl00  horse- 

irbine  placed  was  de-  power  in  the  plant  as  then  de-signinl.  Criticism  luis 

firm.  The  remaining  been  advanced  of  the  small  financial  return  reserved 

1 were  made  from  the  by  the  state  for  the  grant  as  compartnl  with  the  pay- 

1 firm  of  constructing  ments  reseiVed  by  the  Ontario  government  in  charters 

i improved  design  by  later  granted  by  it  for  power  developments  on  the 

irich,  .Switzerland,  was  Canadian  side  of  the  river.  The  reservation  or  coa- 
lpit No.  2.  Recently  dition  in  the  grant  of  The  Niagara  Falls  Power  Com- 

onsiderably  increasing  pany  was  that  it  should  continue  to  furnish  free  of 

?signetl  by  Mr.  C.  C.  charge  all  wafer  usi-d  on  the  New  York  State  Niagara 

of  The  Niagara  Falls  Re.servation  and  all  electricity  required  for  use  for 

' ‘ ' ' lighting  or  power  in  the  buildings  thereon.  This 

condition  has  beeti  liberally  construed  by  the  com- 
pany and  the  services  have  been  continuously  ren- 
deretl  for  years.  At  standard  prices  a compliance 
with  this  condition  is  now  equivalent  to  a tax  of  about 
$<i.000  per  year.  The  companies  on  the  Canadian 
side  jjay  to  the  Ontario  government  fixed  sums  per 
horse-power  for  all  power  generated  and  used  or 
otherwise  dispo.sed  of.  The  amounts  so  paid  by  The 
Canadian  Niagara  Power  Company  are  as  follows: 
(1)  a flat  sum  of  $15,000  per  annum;  (2)  in  addition 
thereto  payment  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  annum  for  each 
horse-power  generated,  used,  and  sold  or  disposed  of 
over  10,000  horse-power  up  to  20,000  horse-power; 
(3)  the  further  payment  of  75  cents  for  each  horse- 
power over  20.(MX)  horse-power  up  to  30,000  horse- 
power; (4)  the  further  payment  of  the  sum  of  50 
cents  for  each  horse-power  in  addition  to  30,000 
horse-power. 

The  plants  of  all  the  Canadian  companies  arc  lo- 
cated on  iMirk  lands  belonging  to  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment ana  the  payments  thus  required  to  be  made 
were  rewrved  by  the  governntent  as  n-ntals  for  the 
occu[>ntion  of  the  lands  and  tlieir  appurtenances. 
Thc‘  .American  companies,  however,  are  both  located 
on  privaU-  lands  owned  by  them,  to  which  under  the 
estahlislasl  provisions  of  the  common  law  there  are 
appurtenant  certain  riparian  righUi,  among  which  is 
the  right  to  divert  water  opposite  the  shore  lands  for 
power  purposes,  returning  the  water  to  the  stream 
at  points  opposite  the  owner's  lands  or,  with  the  con- 
sent of  all  intervening  owners,  at  points  below.  Taxes 
are  paid  by  the  .American  companies  both  to  the  state 
government  and  to  the  municipality  of  Niagara  Falls, 
based  on  an  a8.st  .ssment  of  such  lands  and  their  ap- 
purtenances. The  taxes  so  paid  by  cither  of  the 
American  compani(‘s  aggn'gate  annually  im  amount 
far  in  excess  of  the  aggregate  amount  paid  by  any 
one  of  the  Canadian  companies  to  the  (Intario  gov- 
ernment both  for  the  rentals  referred  to  and  for 


The  .success  of  the  Evershwl  hy<lmulie  plan,  the 
large  unit  generation,  and  the  transmission  and  use 
of  alternating  current  was  complete,  and  the  effect 
was  immediate  in  stimulating  the  construction  of 
hy<lro-<‘lectric  development  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
'File  era  of  th<‘  universal  use  of  electric  energy  for 
I)ower  purpos<‘s  had  arrived,  llydro-cdeetric  develoi>- 
ments  quickly  sprang  up  throughout  Europe  as  well 


The  Day  Canal  ai 
stocks  were  placed  i 
to  turbines  keated 


American  Falls,  1876 


Moreover,  The  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  was 
chartered  by  the  state  of  New  York  and  was  granted 
the  said  wau-r  righus  at  a time  when  the  art  of  making 
such  a development  was  in  a state  so  crude  that,  in 
the  sinwre  opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  based 
on  an  exact  knowlixlge  and  careful  study  of  all  the 
facts  of  the  ca.se,  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  instead  of  requiring  any  Myment  by  the  piioneer 
company,  wouhl  have  been  fully  justified  in  estab- 
lishing a bonus  for  the  encouragement  of  the  desirable 
experiment  about  to  be  undertaken  at  so  large  an 
investment  and  so  great  a risk  on  tho  part  of  the 
company'.-!  stockholders. 

From  the  commencement  of  its  und<-rtaking  The 
Niagara  Falls  Powit  Company,  proci-eding  as  rapidly 
os  demands  came  for  power,  was  constructing  on 
one  comprehensive  plan  a plant  intended  to  develop 
all  of  the  200, (XXJ  horse-power  permittetl  by  its  charter 
from  the  .state.  This  plan  provided  for  two  tunnels, 
oidy  one  of  which  had  Iteen  constructed  when  in  1900 
C-ongn-s.s  enacU-d  the  Burton  law. 


American  and  Canadian  Falls,  1885 


American  Falls,  1888 


American  FSilE^; 


H A R P E R'S  ■ VV  E E K L Y A D V E R T I S E R 


poeaW(>  that  tho  plants,  each 

with  the  other’s  fur- 
nished an  automatic  ^ fur  excessive  diver- 

sion  • t V\  i> 

By  its  oxprortst^a  UTint^  I'lirlon  law  was  inU'ndwl 
to  preserve  lor  a period  u*  tnr(?e  years  the  status  then 


At  the  crest  of  the  American  Fall  less  than  1-8  inch 
At  the  float  Island  end  of  the  Horseshoe 

h'all.  approximately 9-lG  “ 

At  the  Canadian  end  of  the  Horseshoe 

Fall  less  than 1 7-16  “ 

At  Ijike  Erie,  approximately 1-5  “ 


■I  inches  by  rciwon  of  the  diversion  of  water  tributary 
to  tho  NiaKora  River,  through  the  Chicago,  Welland, 
and  Erie  canals. 

" In  di.scussing  the  injurious  effects  of  diversions  at 
the  Falla  on  I.iako  Erie  and  on  the  Niagara  River  as 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  and  upon  the 
scenic  grandeur  of  Niagara  Falls,  other  diversions  of 
the  w-ater  of  the  Great  I.iakes  naturally  tributary  to 
the  Niagara  Hirer  need  consideration  also,  as  the  final 
injurious  effect  is  the  summation  of  all.” — Sen.  Doc. 
106,  page  J,0. 

“It  would  be  unjust  to  charge  the  power  com- 
panies with  a lowering  of  the  river  or  lake  that  might 
be  duo  to  improvements  for  navigation  or  to  some 
other  cau.se.  That  these  seasonable  variations  in  the 
river  repmen  are  present  is  also  sufficient  reason  why 
conclusions  drawn  from  cursory  and  incomplete  river 
examinations  might  lie  viewed  with  suspicion.” — 
Id.,  page  A5. 

‘‘The  interests  of  justice  seem  to  demand  the 
further  statement  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  damage 
already  done,  and  that  which  may  lx*  anticipated  from 
further  diversions  and  from  the  impending  fall  in  the 
level  of  Ijike  Erie,  may  be  largely,  if  not  entir«*ly, 
remedii'd  by  a submerged  dam  placed  in  the  Ix-d  of 
the  river  immediately  above  the  Horseshoe  Fall.  Tho 
dam,  if  proixirly  planned,  would  serve  to  change  the 
direction  of  flow  so  as  to  increase  the  streams  that 
feed  the  Falls  at  Terrapin  Point  and  at  the  Canadian 
shore.  The  decrease  in  the  mighty  volume  that  over- 
flows the  center  or  apex  of  the  Horseshoe  would  not 
be  noticeable.  ...  A very  direct  result  of  the  con- 
struction of  this  submerged  dam  would  lie  a diminu- 
tion in  the  rate  of  recession  of  the  apex  of  the  Horse- 
shfx?.  This  in  itself  is  extremely  desirable.” — Id., 
page  16. 

"While  this  report  has  dealt  wnth  injurious  effects 
on  the  Rapids  and  Falls  of  the  Niagara  River  and 
with  interferences  with  navigable  ways  in  river  and 
lake,  and  has  shown  these  up  in  their  limiting,  hurt- 


descent between  the  "dead  line  and  the  I’ppet 
Gorge  of  220  feet  has  a potential  of  over  5,000,000 
horse-power.  This  is  the  power  of  IS.fXKl.OOO  strong 
draft  honx-s,  each  limited  to  an  eight-hour  day.  If 
it  takes  10  able-bodied  men  to  do  the  work  of  one  of 
these  draft  horses,  the  work  potential  in  this  fall  is 
that  of  150,000,000  men,  nearly  twice  our  population 
of  men,  women,  and  children. 

“The  great  companies  at  the  Falls  have  created  in 
good  faith  power  plants  to  lessen  the  hard.ships  of 
human  labor,  to  aid  transportation,  to  illumine  the 
night  hours,  and  to  add  to  wealth  of  two  nations. 
The  power-houses  for  the  most  part  arc  architectur- 
ally excellent,  harmonizing  with  the  scenic  surround- 
ings, and  the  mechanical  wonders  wrought  in  solving 
the  engineering  problems  of  the  utilization  of  this 
great  head  and  volume  of  water  rival  as  a spectacle 
the  scenic  grandeur  of  the  Falls  and  add  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  region. 

“It  therefore  appears  proix*r  to  permit  and  foster 
such  ultimate  devidopments  in  addition  to  those  al- 
ready in  force  as  are  compatible  with  the  perix-tua- 
tion  of  the  scenic  grandeur  appreciably  undimini.shed. 

“ Providc‘d  there  be  no  large  increase  in  up-lake 
diversions,  the  possibilities  of  continued  and  extended 
use  of  power  at  the  Falls  are  conditioned  upon  the 
construction  of  regulating  works  in  the  Niagara  River 
to  avoid  the  wasteful  outflow  of  the  water  of  Ijvke 
Erie.  The  injury  to  the  scenic  grandeur  of  the  Falls, 
and  the  interference  with  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  Niagara  River  and  Lake  Erie,  due  to  up^takc  di- 
versions, and  the  injury  and  interference  coming  from 
periods  of  drought  would  be  largely  obviated  by  im- 
pounding in  the  lakes  a portion  of  the  winter  outflow. 
During  the  months  of  December  to  April,  inclusive, 
enough  water  may  be  saved  to  hold  the  lak(*s  to  a 
proper  and  economical  level  to  the  betterment  of 
navigation,  and  yield  a surplusage  to  partially  oflset 
diversions  at  the  Falls.  This  is  a practical  engineer- 
ing proposition,  but  as  the  power  companies  are  bene- 


American and  Canadian  Falls,  1905 


Canadian  Falls,  1910 


existing,  so  as  to  enable  the  Ignited  States  to  nego- 
tiate a treaty  with  Great  Britain  for  the  control  of 
the  amount  of  diversion  to  be  permitted  on  either 
side  of  the  river.  Diversion  on  the  American  side 
wn.s  limited  during  the  term  of  the  law  to  an  aggre- 
gate amount  of  15,t)(KI  cubic  feet  of  water  pK?r  second, 
of  wliich  not  to  exceed  K,ri(K)  was  to  be  permitted  to 
be  used  by  any  one  company. 

The  8,600  c.  f.  s.  limit  was  aasumed  by  the  sponsors 
of  the  law  as  the  amount  then  in  use  by  The  Niagara 
Falla  Power  Company  in  the  part  of  its  plant  then 
completed.  This,  however,  was  an  erroneous  as- 
sumption which  during  the  continuance  of  the  law 
and  its  renewals  has  compelled  the  company  to  close 
down  machinery  installed  before  the  enactment  of 
tho  law  and  in  the  Ix-nefioial  service  of  supplying 
power  for  industrial  use  on  tho  Niagara  frontier. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  proper  and  efficient  operation 
of  the  present  plant  reiiuirt.'S  a daily  diversion  at  a 
rate  of  from  lO.tKK)  to  10..5rK)  c.  f.  s. 

Although  the  Root-Bryce  treaty  was  promulgated 
in  lUlO,  nevertheless  the  term  of  the  Burton  law  from 
time  to  time  was  renewed  until  its  final  expiration  on 
March  4.  191,3,  by  tho  failure  of  tho  .Senate  to  adopt 
a joint  resolution  extending  it  for  a further  term  of 
one  year.  Basetl  upon  careful  investigation  and  re- 
ports by  the  engineers  of  the  War  Department,  the 
Treaty  Commissioners  had  limited  to  the  rate  of 
20.tX)0  c.  f.  8.  on  the  American  side  and  .30,000  c.  f.  s. 
on  the  Canadian  side  the  amount  of  d.aily  diversion 
which  could  be  made  without  injury  to  Niagara. 
The  rate  fixed  on  the  .Vmerican  side  was,  therefore, 
4,400  c.  f.  8.  greater  than  the  maximum  limit  under 
the  Burton  law. 

Calculations  made  from  data  embodied  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  United  .States  Ijikc  .Survey  .show  that  tho 
transmission  of  4,400  c.  f.  s.  would  have  the  following 
effects  in  le.s.sening  the  depths  of  water  of  the  Niagara 
River: 


That  the  present  diversions  have  had  no  visible 
effect  on  the  Falls  is  well  understood  by  those  who 
love  the  Falls  and  for  years  have  been  familiar  with 
Niagara’s  ma^  phases.  Senate  Document  No.  105, 
Sixty-second  Congress,  first  session,  the  report  of  tho 
chief  officer  of  the  United  States  I.ake  Survey  to  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army,  and 
submitted  by  the  President  to  Congreas  for  its  in- 
formation, contains  on  pagi*  fifty-seven  the  following 
statement: 

_ “ It  is  only  fair  to  state,  because  of  some  erroneous 
views  held  concerning  the  injury  alrearly  wrought  on 
the  Falls  by  diversions,  that  during  the  past  decade, 
1899  to  1908.  for  the  months  of  .June  to  October,  in- 
clusive, the  Falls  have  had  a fullness  of  volume  and 
consequent  grandeur  barely  less  than  that  of  the 
prior  decade,  1889  to  1898.” 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  add  the  following  further 
extracts  from  the  above  rt'port  and  from  a similar 
report,  H.  R.  D(x:ument  No.  246,  .Sixty-second  Con- 
gre.ss,  second  session: 

“ It  is  determined  that  the  total  authorized  diver- 
sion of  the  American  companies,  together  with  the 
present  consumption  of  the  Ontario  Company,  will 
lower  the  depth  on  the  American  Falls  about  .5-8  inch 
and  decrease!  the  volume  of  flow  about  5 per  cent. 
As  the  lowering  will  r<*sult  in  unwatering  little  if  any 
of  the  (Test  line,  and  as  tho  decri'ascd  flow  will  be 
searcelg  appreciable,  it  may  be  considered  that  the 
changes  on  the  American  Fall  are  unimportant." — 
ll.  H.  Doc.  3^0,  page  12. 

“ While  the  measurements  of  the  I^ke  Sur\*ey  have 
shown  with  certainty  that  changes  in  outflow  of  the 
Niagara  River  hare  had  no  appreciable  effect  toward 
lowering  Lake  Erie  in  the  past  10  years,  it  is  criually 
certain  that  Ijike  Erie  has  already  been  lowered  .3  to 


ful  amounts,  it  seems  proper  to  suggest  certain  reme- 
dial measures  that  may  si'rve  to  harmonize  the  preser- 
vation inviolate  of  the  scenic  grandeur  with  the  use- 
ful application  of  the  splendid  power  of  the  Falls. 
Both  of  these  things  are  eminently  desirable  and  feasible. 

“A  volume  of  210,000  cubic  feet  per  second  with  a 


ficiaries  they  should  pay  a fair  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  work.” — Id.,  page  76. 

“ The  desirability,  as  well  as  the  justice,  of  amending 
the  Burton  .4c<  so  as  to  permit  The  Nie^ara  Falls  Power 
Co.  to  divert  water  to  the  full  capacity  of  its  tail-race 
tunnel  are  plain." — Id.,  page  139.  *** 


ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 


One  of  the  Greatest  Industries  in  this  Country  Has  Extensive  Quarters  in  Niagara  Falls 


Works  No.  3 


The  birth  of  the  aluminum  industry  occurred  in 
18.88,  and  since  1.893  Niagara  Falls  has  b<*en  the  site 
for  more  or  less  of  the  active  operations  connecteil 
with  its  production.  In  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America  our  city  has  an  organization  that  virtually 
gave  to  the  world  this  metal  commercially,  and 
subsequently  as  new  fields  have  been  opened  and  new 
uses  found  for  this  material  the  Company  has 
extended  and  improved  its  capacity  here;  has  an- 
nually increased  its  output,  has  given  employment 
to  more  and  more  people  and  become  more  and  more 
a sound  and  important  asset  to  this  community. 

Three  reduction  works  and  a rolling-mill  are  com- 
prised in  the  plant  operated  here;  thousands  of 
electric  horse-power  arc  used  and  about  eleven 
hundred  men  ernployed.  In  addition  to  its  property 
in  this  eitv  the  Company  has  its  general  fabricating 
plant  at  New  Ken.sington,  a suburb  of  Pittsburg: 
alumina  works  of  tremendous  proportions  at  East 
St.  Louis,  a wire  mill  at  Mn.s.s;*nn.  N.  Y.;  an  aluminum 
bronze  powder  mill  at  Dover.  N.  J.;  and  owns  and 
operates  mines  in  Georgia  and  Arkansas. 

The  engineering  profe.s.sion  in  the  United  States 
smee  1899  has  recognized  the  electrical  conductivity 
of  aluminum  and  copper  ns  61  and  98.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  an  aluminum  cable  have  an  ctiual 
carrying  capacity  to  a given  size  copper  cable  its 
cross-section  must  be  1..59  times  as  great.  But  the 
ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  two  metals  is  as  3:3  to  I 
and  it  is  therefore  a simple  problem  to  determine  the 
fact  that  an  aluminum  cable  has  only  48  ix>r  cent,  of 
the  weight  of  its  copper  equivalent.  That  is.  forty- 
eight  pounds  of  aluminum  will  replace  one  hundred 
pounds  of  copjx'r  in  a line  transmitting  electrical 
energy,  and  it  follows,  therefori*.  that  in  order  for  a 
copper  lino  and  an  aluminum  line  of  the  same  capac- 
ity to  cost  the  same  amount  the  price  of  the  aluminum 
must  be  exactly  2.1  times  the  price  of  copper  per 
txmnd.  .-Vs  a matter  of  fact,  however,  this  has  not 
been  the  ca.se  for  the  past  fifu*en  or  sixt(*en  years. 


During  that  time  the  price  of  aluminum  has  varied 
from  1.9  to  1.6  times  the  price  of  copper  per  pound, 
and  therefore  aluminum  has  not  only  the  advantage 
in  weight,  but  also  the  advantage  of  price  over  copper 
for  transmission  purposes. 

The  two  most  important  lines  installed  in  1899 
were  the  Snoqualmie  Bower  Company's  line,  now 
called  the  .Seattle  & Tacoma  Bower  Company,  of 
forty-five  miles,  and  the  Northwestern  Elevated 
Railroad  Company’s  line  in  Chicago,  which  was  in- 
stallisl  at  the  time  of  the  electrification  of  that  rail- 
road. Both  of  these  aluminum  installations  are  giving 
perfectly  satisfactory  service  texlay  and  both  have  re- 
mained practically  unchanged  since  their  installation. 


Today  the  majority  of  the  important  transmitoion 
lines  are  being  designed  for  and  equipped  with 
aluminum.  Mon:  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  power 
generated  in  Niagara  Falls  is  distributed  over 
aluminum  cables,  and  many  thousands  of  miles  of  it 
arc  to  lx?  found  all  over  this  country,  carrying  power 
from  the  sources  of  generation  to  factories,  electric 
railways,  lighting  plants,  and  everywhere  that  elec- 
trical power  is  used  to  turn  the  wheels  of  industry. 

A large  quantity  of  aluminum  is  made  up  into  the 
form  of  tubing.  It  is  possible  to  produce  aluminum 
tubing  so  small  that  the  fact  that  it  is  tubing  is  not 
discernible  to  the  naked  eye.  Such  tubing  as  this  is 
u.sed,  of  coursi*,  only  for  delicate  instruments  and  the 


quantity  manufactured  is  very  small,  but  in  the 
larger  sizes — those  sizes  particularly  which  conform  to 
standard  iron  pipe  sizes,  a very  large  quantity  is  pro- 
duced. It  is  particularly  employed  where  corrosive 
chemicals  are  used,  and  in  even  larger  quantities  in 
factories  where  fruit  and  focxl  products  arc  mano- 
factured. 

Countless  household  utensils  are  made  of  aluminum, 
and  where  implements  of  this  material  were  formerly 
somewhat  rare  and  in  the  nature  of  a novelty,  the 
durability  and  attractive  appearance  of  the  material 
have  earned  for  it  an  affection  and  confidence  that  arc 
not  shared  with  any  of  the  other  hoiisi'hold  furnish- 
ings. That  it  is  light  to  handle,  easily  kept  clean,  and 
is  bright  and  pleasing  in  appearance  are  some  of  the 
attributes  of  aluminum  as  they  appeal  to  the  domes- 
tic person.  Moreover,  it  is  imjxissible  to  produce  a 
poison  by  uniting  with  aluminum  any  substance  that 
IS  nut  itself  a poison. 

^ In  1890  a factory  site  was  purchased  at  New 
Kensington  and  from  the  first  this  pioneer  enter- 
prise did  a thri\ing  business.  In  1893  cheap  elec- 
trical power  attracted  the  Company  to  this  city,  and 
the  growth  of  the  plant  herx*  has  been  typical  of  the 
great  development  that  has  been  effected  generally 
by  this  progressive  organization. 

In  18^  a group  of  men,  including  Mr.  Hall  and 
headed  by  Alfred  E.  Hunt,  a comparatively  young 
man  who  was  then  engaged  in  conducting  a chemical 
and  metallurgical  laboratory  in  Bituburg,  formed 
themselves  into  a company  called  the  Bittsburg 
Reduction  Company,  8ubs<*quently  changed  to  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America,  whose  object  was 
the  reduction  and  the  fabrication  of  the  metal 
aluminum. 

Arthur  V.  Davis  is  tho  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  and 
Charles  M.  Hull,  who  invented  the  commercializing 
methixl  for  the  reduction  of  aluminum,  is  the  vice- 
president. 


n rici  rtf  from  - 
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Executive  Clerical  Productive  Non-Productive 


An  Accurate  Control  of  the 
Time  of  all  Workers — Execu- 
tive, Clerical,  Productive  and 
Non-Productive — 

— Will  Increase  Your  Capacity 
— Reduce  Your  Time  Losses 
— Put  You  on  a More  Favorable  Cost  Basis 
— Make  Your  Employes  more  Valuable  to  Themselves. 

You  can  best  secure  this  accurate 
control,  increased  capacity,  and  reduction 
of  time  losses  with  an 

International  Time-  and 
Cost-Keeping  System 

A more  favorable  cost  basis  will  follow 
as  a matter  of  course ; and  your  employes’ 
value  to  themselves  will  be  greatly  increased 
when  such  time  losses  cease. 

Elimination  of  time  losses  operates  to 
the  benefit  of  both  employer  and  employe. 

We  are  always  glad  to  show  precisely  how  International 
equipment  will  bring  about  time -conservation  in 
any  line  of  business  where  labor  is  employed. 

International  Time  Recording  Co. 

of  New  York 
Lock  Box  975 

ENDICOTT,  N.  Y. 

LONDON  OFFICE  ; BERLIN  OFFICE  ; 

International  Time  RecordlntUCony  t International  Time  Recording  Co.,  m.b  h 

Gl  City  R|>ad,  London,  E.|5.,  ^gland ^^.|:{«,^lexandrlnen8tr..  Berlin.  S.  W.,  Germany 


To  Save  Our  Timber 

By  Hartley  Brandon 

'I'liK  consumption  of  all  varieties  of 
lumber  in  1880  was  18,000  million  feet, 
and  the  per  capita  consumption  was  360 
feet.  Since  1880,  according  to  the  govern- 
ment census  returns  of  15)00.  the  popula- 
tion has  increased  84  per  cent.,  while  the 
per  capita  consumption  per  annum  has 
increased  47.7  per  cent.,  resulting  in  a 
total  annual  increase  in  consumption  of 
172  per  cent.  These  figures  give,  hriefiy, 
the  principal  reasons  for  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  lumber,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  will  consider  the  timber 
supply  in  relation  to  the  production  and 
consumption  of  IuiiiIkt,  the  results  are 
more  startling. 

The  eontinnal  inereuse  in  consumption 
and  the  deforestation  of  timber  lands,  has 
re.sulted  in  a visil)le  decrease  in  the  sup- 
ply of  timber.  As  a result  of  the  coii- 
tiuued  ilecrease  in  forested  areas  and  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  the  product  of 
lumber,  the  value  of  timber  and  its  cost 
to  the  producer,  and  consequently  to  the 
consumer,  has  rapidly  increased,  with 
prospects  of  its  further  continuation  until 
tile  last  log  has  been  manufactured  into 
lumber. 

This  condition  has  not  presented  itself 
to  the  public  until  within  the  last  five  or 
six  years,  and  the  public  mind  is  now  di- 
rected to  the  future.  Wliat  is  going  to  be 
the  result,  and  what  the  remedy?  We  find 
that  in  Austria,  certain  companies  have 
been  manufacturing  from  timber  tracts 
for  a period  extending  beyond  two  hundred 
years,  and  that  every  tree  grown  and 
every  part  of  every  tree  is  manufactured 
into  lumber.  These  conditions  are  pos- 
sible only  liecause  of  the  far-sighted  policy 
of  the  Austrian  government — not  only  the 
central  government,  but  the  provincial 
governments  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
country  as  well.  The  general  forest  policy 
of  the*Au.strian  government  tends  toward 
harmony  with  timber  owners  and  con- 
servation of  forest  resources,  and,  gener- 
ally speaking,  permits: 

First,  Trade  agreements,  whieli  are 
ligalized,  and  under  which  civil  suits  can 
be  brought; 

Second,  They  require  the  land  to  lie  re- 
forested— 1.  e.',  for  every  tree  that  is  cut 
one  must  he  planted; 

Third.  Reforested  land  is  tax-free  for  a 
period  of  eighty-five  years; 

Fourth,  Taxes  arc  based  on  the  output 
rather  than  on  the  land. 

In  this  country  the  conditions  are  re- 
versed. Trade  agreements,  in  the  first 
place,  are  forbidden  by  law,  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  disastrous  results  in  case  they 
are  attempted,  and  in  times  of  depression 
and  over-production  the  result  is  declining 
values,  when  the  small  trees  and  •top-logs, 
which  produce  the  lower  grades  of  lumber, 
are  left  in  the  woods  to  rot,  for  the  reason 
th.at  under  these  conditions  they  could  be 
manufactured  only  at  a loss.  During  the 
four  years  following  the  panic  of  1907, 
this  condition  prevailed,  and  it  is  con- 
servative to  say  that  this  resulted  in  the 
waste  of  at  least  25  per  cent,  to  30  per 
cent,  of  the  timber  harvested  during  that 
period. 

Owing  to  powers  of  the  state  govern- 
ments and  the  policy  of  state  rights,  the 
federal  governraciit  finds  itself  unable  to 
pass  any  federal  legislation  to  require  re- 
Rirestation,  and  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  secure  uniform  state  legis- 
lation, so  that  the  producers  of  any  one 
state  would  not  he  at  a disadvantage  when 
coming  in  competition  with  the  producers 
of  other  states,  by  reason  of  such  legis- 
lation. No  such  legislation  should  be 
enacted  in  the  absence  of  legalized  trade 
agreements. 

It  would  appear  that  the  only  proper 
governmental  ])olicy  to  be  pursued  rela- 
tive to  the  lumber  industry  is  that  every 
eiieourageraent  should  be  extended  to  re- 
forestation of  timber  lands  and  the  manu- 
facture and  conservation  of  the  timber 
now  growing  thereon.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  the  permitting  of  trade 
agreements  and  the  assessment  of  taxes 
on  the  timber  as  cut  rather  than  on  the 
land;  otherwise  our  forests  will  be  con- 
tinually depleted,  and  there  will  be 
pi  riods  of  waste  in  the  woods  by  reason  of 
inability  to  manufacture  certain  portions 
of  the  log  at  a profit,  causing  thereby 
marketf  increases  in  prices,  which  can  only 
he  overcome,  as  stated  above,  by  per- 
mitting trade  agi-eemcnts  that  would 
allow  a price  to  he  placed  on  the  material 
yielding  at  lea.st  the  cost  of  production. 
This  would  prevent  to  a certein  extent 
the  rapid  depletion  of  the  forests  and 
cause  the  trend  of  prices  to  bo  more 
slow’ly  upward  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

It  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  above 
that  the  principal  elements  entering  into 
the  present  cost  of  producing  lumber  are 
due  to  imj)roper  legislation  as  opposed  to 
‘eonomic  laws  and  also  to  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  population,  creating  increased 
I i'oiisumption  in  every  direction  and  de- 
I pleiing  forest  areas. 

The  remedy  is  limited,  hut  such  as  it  is 
diould  1m*  applied  before  entire  defores- 
i ution  occurs. 


Aluminum,  Man’s  Marvelous 
Servant 

When  the  history  of  our  age  is  written 
the  story  of  aluminum  is  going  to  occupy 
a prominent  page.  It  is  quite  as  wonder- 
ful as  the  story  of  electricity,  the  all-per- 
vading giant  that  lay  hidden  for  ages  in 
murky  clouds,  in  masses  of  coal,  copper, 
and  soft  iron,  and  in  myriads  of  water- 
falls, until  Franklin  and  Morse  and 
Edison  put  him  in  harness  and  made  him 
on«*  of  the  most  useful  and  ingenious 
servants  of  man.  The  giant  had  lived 
among  men  during  all  the  ages,  yet  had 
only  killed  them  in  storms — until  the 
genius  of  our  times  set  him  a thousand 
tasks.  So  it  was  w'ith  aluminum,  which 
eoiKstitutes  nearly  one-twelfth  of  the 
earth’s  crust,  yet  lay  obscure  and  unsus- 
pected through  all  tlie  centurie.s  until  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  in  1808,  suggested  that 
clay  and  many  clayey  rocks  “ depended 
upon  some  metal  as  a base.” 

V'ery  slowly  the  scientists  plodded  on  the 
trail.  Woehiar  in  Germany  twenty  years 
later  proved  Davy’s  hypothesis  correct. 
Me  first  isolated  aluminum  by  decom- 
posing aluminum  chloride  by  potassium 
and  obtained  it  in  the  form  of  powder. 
Nearly  twenty  years  passed  before  he  pro- 
duced it  in  little  globules.  Dcville,  a 
a French  chemist,  succeeded,  in  18.56,  in 
producing  the  metal  almost  pure.  Napo- 
leon III.  paid  the  expenses,  and  Deville 
put  the  metal  on  the  market  at  $90  a 
pound.  The  ill-fated  Prince  Imperial  had 
a rattle  made  of  aluminum  at  that  time. 
Aluminum  was  not  popular,  could  not  Ik* 
at  that  price;  though  its  lightness,  clean- 
ness, strength,  and  ductility  made  it  ex- 
ceedingly desirable.  Scientists  kept  on 
plodding  and  the  supply  constantly  in- 
creased, until  in  1886  it  was  dow*n  to  $9 
a pound. 

Charles  M.  Hall,  newly  graduated  in 
1886.  from  Oherlin  University  in  Ohio, 
had  the  inspiration  to  try  electrolysis 
rather  than  chemical  action,  and  he  was 
the  first  to  reduce  aluminum  from  alumina 
by  combining  the  principles  of  the  electric 
furnace  with  the  electrolytic  bath.  He 
achieved  a revolution.  The  price  fell  from 
eight  dollars  a pound  to  sixty-five  cents  a 
pound.  To-day,  thanks  to  further  im- 
provement, this  marvelous  metal,  as  clean 
and  malleable  as  gold  and  as  light  a.s 
wood,  costs  less  than  twenty-five  cents  a 
j)ound,  and  is  being  used  for  thousands  of 
purposes.  But  for  the  taming  and  har- 
nessing of  the  parent  giant,  electricity, 
we  should  not  be  able  to  use  aluminum  to- 
day. The  metal  affords  a classic  example 
of  the  supply  creating  the  demand,  for  its 
cheapness  and  wonderful  qualities  have 
called  it  into  action  all  over  the  world. 

All  America  is  familiar  with  aluminum 
in  cooking-utensils.  Whoever  has  once 
tasted  coffee  made  in  an  aluminum  perco- 
lator will  never  have  any  other;  for  the 
metal  is  so  pure  and  clean  that  the  sim- 
plest sort  of  washing  takes  away  every 
trace  of  the  old  grounds,  and  the  next  in- 
fusion flows  from  the  percolator  a fresh 
aromatic  stream  of  exquisite  taste  and 
purity.  Whether  you  bake,  stew,  roast  or 
broil,  the  aluminum  pot  or  pan  or  grill 
comes  new  and  fresh  to  the  task  each  time 
and  at  the  minimum  of  labor  in  cleansing. 
Every  bit  of  food  thus  prepared  is  at  the 
perfection  of  natural  flavor. 

Those  who  have  for  years  used  iron, 
steel,  or  copper  can  hardly  believe  how 
much  lighter  and  easier  to  handle  alumi- 
num is.  Commander  Peary  took  alumi- 
num utensils  \vith  him  to  the  North  Pole. 
Lieutenant  Shacklcton  carried  them  on  his 
antarctic  expedition.  Colonel  Roosevelt 
took  them  on  his' famed  hunting  trip  in 
the  African  jungle,  Wellman  had  them  in 
his  aerial  voyage  of  one  thousand  miles 
over  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Most  of  the 
armies  of  Fhirope  use  aluminum  utensils. 
Our  own  army  uses  some  of  them.  In  the 
war  with  Russia  the  Japanese  used  150,- 
000  aluminum  mess-kettles. 

But  life  is  not  all  cooking.  The  cheap 
though  precious  metal  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing so  great  a part  of  every-day  life  that 
a man  shall  spend  every  moment  of  the 
day  within  sight  or  touch  of  aluminum. 
Tlie  stuff  is  as  omnipresent  as  air — and 
almost  as  necessary  as  life  in  this  centurx' 
is  ordained.  An  enormous  amount  of 
aluminum  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
automobiles.  Tliousands  of  miles  of  wire 
and  cables  are  u.sed  by  intcrurban  traction 
lines.  The  color,  lightness,  and  sanitary 
qualities  of  ahiininura  have  caused  it  to 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cars  such 
as  are  now  in  use  in  the  subways  of  Nexv 
York,  and  for  the  linings  and  racks  of  all 
modern  railway  cars. 


What  Fishes  Know 

Th.\t  fish  possess  a certain  power  of 
reason  is  affirmed  by  many  who  have 
studied  them.  They  often  learn  to  recog- 
nize the  voice  of  the  one  w’ho  feeds  them. 

in  j)laees  where  foofl 
to  tliem.  If  a morsel 
be  sw'al lowed,  they 
divide  it  on  a sharp 


Fish  will  congregate 
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Keokuk's  finest  horn, 
overlook  the  rives'i 


\rtng  eonstructioi 
i)eriod 


\moth  fiowtr~hi 


200,000  HORSE-POWER  WATER-POWER  PLANT  BUILT  AT  A^ 
COST  OF  $27,000,000  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  AT  KEOKUK^ 


^ I 'HE  middle  west  is  tlie  logical  location  for 
factories.  Keokuk  is  tke  natural  centre  of 

manufacturing  in  tlie  middle  west,  because  — 

1.  Here  IS  located  tke  greatest  power  plant  in 
tke  world,  supplying  constant  power  at  tke 
lowest  cost. 

2.  Keokuk  IS  situated  on  tke  ^Mississippi  nver, 
insuring  low  freigkt  rates  and  tke  advantage 
of  water  transportation,  wkick  will  in  a few 
years  ke  a most  important  consideration. 

3.  Tke  city  IS  kigk  and  dry,  above  any  possi- 
bility of  floods.  A kealtkful  and  pleasant 
climate. 

4.  Keokuk  kas  a new  industrial  zone  set  apart 
for  factories,  witk  special  switching  arrange- 
ments for  prompt  handling  of  in-coming  and 
out-going  shipments. 

5.  Keokuk  Schools  — Churches  — Fire  Depart- 
ment— Police  Department — Parks  — Clubs, 
etc.,  are  all  of  the  most  modern  in  every  way. 


Keoku  k 

manufacturing  fiJants 


Views  accompanying  this  advertisement  show  the 
Water-Power  Plant  during  the  construction  period. 
By  July  1,  1913,  the  plant  will  be  generating  power 
and  the  formal  opening  with  appropriate  celebration 
will  be  held  in  Keokuk,  August  26,  1913. 

Descriptive  booklet  and  any  special 
questions  answered  on  request. 

Address 

Keokuk  Industrial  Association 

KEOKUK,  IOWA 


One  of 

Keokuk’s  many 
moderr  .'(ih'ng  Soi 
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ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


the  Surf  Sings  You  to  Slee;f 

RigKt  at  Chelsea's  Fashionable  Bathing  Beach.  Here  you 
find  rest  in  abundance.  The  ocean  rolls  and  surges  right  up 
to — and  under  the  hotel  piazza,  its  music  is  grand  and  soothing. 
Distinctly,  the  Ostend  has  the  finest  location  on  the  Beach. 
^Vithin  easy  walking  distance  and  roller  chair  ride  to  the 
center  of  life  and  gaiety  for  which  Atlantic  City  is  famous. 

The  Hotel  is  equipped  with  everything  necessary  for  human 
comfort  and  caters  to  the  best  patronage. 

All  baths,  private  and  public,  have  hot  and  cold  running,  fresh 
and  sea  water.  ^Vhen  the  temperature  is  highest  and  cities 
hot  and  grimy  the  Ostend  is  the  coolest  and  most  comfortable 
hotel  in  Atlantic  City.  Rooms  large,  airy,  and  95  per  cent 
of  them  overlook  the  ocean.  Special  rates  to  single  men. 

Rates  are  reasonable.  ^^rite  for  hooJtlet  and  reservation 

DAVID  P.  RAHTER 

Proprietor  and  Manager,  Hotel  Ostend,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J, 


The  Easy  Way  to  Select 
Your  Motor  Boat 


First,  write  and  get  our  three  valuable  and 
helpful  books  about  marine  engines  and  com* 
plete  motor  boats. 

Our  Big  Engine  Book  **  M ” tells  you  all 
about  Gray  .Motors — shows  you  how  they  arc 
made  and  gives  you  a world  of  valuable  infor- 
mation about  marine  engiiie.s  in  general — their 
design,  construction,  care  and  operation. 

Then  their  is  our  Boat  Builders  Catalog, 
showing  the  product  of  the  country’s  leading 
|x)«t  builders.  Practically  every  type  of  boat 
is  illustrated  and  described.  Shows  you  exactly 

A Gray  Motor  in  Your  Boat 

Gray  Motors  are  .standard  the  world  over  and 
are  made  in  six  ’S  from  3 to  36  H.  P. — 1,  2 and 
3 cylinders.  For  cjinocs,  row  boats — family 
launches,  sp.-ed  boats,  work  boats,  yachts  and 
cruisers. 

Over  1000  dealers  sell  Gray  .Motors  and  give 
Gray  service.  Wo  have  complete  .ser\'icc 
stations  in  the  large  cities  and  boating  centers 
throughout  United  States  and  Caniula  and  c.an, 
without  question,  give  our  customers  the  finest 
service  in  the  world. 

GRAY  MOTOR  CO. 

632  Gray  Motor  Bldg.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


where  to  got  what  you  want  in  the  easiest, 
quickest  and  most  economical  manner. 

A “ Book  of  Boat!  ” contains  over  200  illus- 
trations of  boats  collected  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Gives  the  owners’  actual  experiences,  a 
wonderful  help  in  making  the  right  selection. 

From  no  other  orie  source  can  this  same  in- 
formation be  obtained — it  shows  the  easiest 
way  to  select  the  right  engine  and  the  right  boat. 

And  these  books  arc  easy  to  get — just  send  in 
your  name  and  addreas  on  a postal  card  stating 
that  you  arc  interested  in  an  engine  or  a motor 
boat. 

Means  Absolute  Satisfaction 

6velop7H.P.  A wonder  for 
power  and  economy.  Price 
0 cmnplete  out-  ^^0  50 

with  complete  outfit, 
ready  to  tnsutll  (TC 
in  boat  . . . AuU 


Immediate  Delivery 


CAMP  LIFE  IN  THE  WOODS 

TRICKS  OF  TRAPPING  AND  TRAP-MAKING 


A comprehensive  volume  on  building  camps,  canoes,  traps  of  all  kinds,  all  the  proV 
tricks  of  trapping,  bait  recipes,  and  methods  of  caring  for  furs.  Numerous  illub’- 
embellish  the  text,  and  information  is  given  about  the  habits  of  birds  and  animals. 


A treasure  book  for  sportsmen,  young  and  old,  and 


on  trips.  — luu. 


Illustrated.  300  Pages.  Prk 

hers  ::  NEW  YORK 


Using  Niagara’s  Power 

BY  EDWARD  T.  WILLIAMS 
City  Industrial  Agent  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Tills  is  the  electrical  era.  In  the  past 
we  have  had  the  stone  age,  the  ice  age, 
etc.;  but  the  electrical  age  is  the  period  of 
the  utilisation  of  the  strongest  natural 
forces  hy  tlie  genius  of  man.  In  the  last 
twenty-five  years  prohal»ly  greater  progress 
has  been  made  in  electrical  power  develoj)- 
ment  than  in  any  other  sphere  of  liiimnn 
activity’.  This  has  been  done  hy  scientific 
conversion  of  power,  represented  in  the 
flow  of  yvater.  to  an  invisilile  current  for 
almo.st  everything  that  required  power, 
liglit,  or  heat. 

.N'aturally,  the  first  development  of  elec- 
tric power  yvas  at  the  source  of  the 
greatest  quantity  of  power  anyyvhere  to  he 
fsund  on  earth — the  Falls  of  Niagara. 
For  more  than  tyvo  centuries  these  cata- 
racts had  enjoyed  a world-celebrity  as  a 
stupendous  natural  spectacle.  The  power- 
producing  capacity  of  the  great  cataracts 
is  estimated  by  the  most  eminent  engi- 
neers at  from  5,000,000  to  7,000,000  horse- 
power. 

The  potentiality  of  the  Falls  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  Niagara  River  falls 
300  feet  in  five  miles,  50  feet  in  the  upper 
rapids,  165  feet  at  the  Falls,  and  85  feet 
in  the  lower  river.  In  its  entire  length 
of  36  miles  the  river  falls  326  feet.  The 
average  flow  of  the  river  is  222,400  cubic 


enter  into  nearly  every  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. 

According  to  a statement  made  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  hy  the  jjresideiit  of  tlie 
Niagara  F.alls  I’oyver  Com|»any,  that  eoin- 
pany  has  expended  $24,500,0(M>  "at  Niaga- 
ra Falls,  New  York,  and  Niagara  Falls, 
Ontario.  The  United  Sbites  government 
ie|*ort  shoyvs  that  in  1006  this  company 
had  made  expenditures  of  nearly  .$15..'ifK).- 
000,  and  that  its  allied  and  tenant  eom- 
panies,  the  latter  being  manufacturing 
concern.^,  had  expended  an  additional  $12.- 
250,000. 

At  the  .same  time  the  Hydraulic  Power 
Company  had  expended  nearly  .$6.650.0oO. 
and  its  allied  or  dependent  companic's  liad 
made  an  investment  of  over  .$8,000. OOO, 
an  aggregate  of  nearly  .$42,000,000  for 
both  power  companies.  At  that  time  the 
two  power  companies  were  using  13.000 
cubic  feet  of  water,  yvhich  would  make 
each  cubic  foot  of  water  taken  represent 
an  investment  of  $3,048.  This  statement, 
of  course,  does  not  include  the  three 
power  plants  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario, 
one  of  which  is  an  auxiliary  of  the  Niaga- 
ra Falls  Power  Company,  and  the  invest- 
ment in  yvhich  is  included  in  that  com- 
pany’s total  investment  of  $24,500,000. 


A view  of  the  American  and  Canadian  Falls  1913 


feet  per  second.  A floyv  of  one  euhic  foot 
per  second  equals  one  square  mile  of  yvater 
1.16  inches  deep  in  a thirty-day  nmnth. 
The  floyv  of  the  Niagara  River  is  furni.shed 
by  6,000  cubic  miles  of  water  from  four 
lakes  having  1)0,000  square  miles  of  reser- 
voir space. 

Under  the  so-called  Burton  layv  the 
Niagara  Falls  Poyver  Company  yvas  allowed 
a maximum  diversion  of  8,600  cubic  feet 
per  second;  the  Hydraulic  Poyver  Com- 
pany 6.500  cubic  feet  per  second ; the  I.ock- 
port  Hydraulic  Company  500  cubic  feet  per 
second;  the  Niagara  Falls  Poyver  Com- 
pany yvas  alloyved  to  import  from  Canada 
52,500  horse-power;  the  Niagara  Falls 
Electrical  Transmission  Company  yvas  al- 
lowed to  export  46,000  electrical  horse- 
poyver;  the  Ontario  Poyver  Company  yvas 
allowed  to  export  60,000  electrical  horse- 
poyver;  the  International  Railyvay  Com- 
pany yvas  alloyved  1,500  electrical  horse- 
poyver;  making  a total  of  160,000  horse- 
poyver  that  could  he  imported  from  Canada 
into  the  fJnited  States.  The  Burton  law 
yvas  enactcKl  June  20.  1006.  and  expired 
March  4,  1013.  Noyv  the  only  law  govern- 
ing tlie  matter  is  the  British-Ameriean 
treaty,  yvhich  permits  a daily  diversion 
upon  the  American  side  of  the  river  at  the. 
rate  of  20.000  euhic  feet  per  second ; upon 
the  Canadian  side  of  tlie  river  at  the  rate 
of  36,000  cubic  feet  iier  second. 

The  electrical  harnessing  of  the  great 
cataracts  has  been  of  general  and  large 
benefit  to  the  people,  of  the  Unit<*d  States. 
To  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls  and  the 
Niagara  frontier,  it  has  been  of  stupen- 
dous import.  As  a result  of  it  there  are 
now  located  in  Niagara  Falls  tyvo  manu- 
facturing concerns  yvhicli  are  the  largest 
power-users  in  the  yvorld.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  there  are  several  products  that  are 
almost  exclusiy’ely  made  yvith  Niagara 
current  at  the  source  of  the  supply,  and 
they  are  in  general  use.  everywliere. 
Through  great  electric  furnaces  the  magic 
current  from  the  great  cataracts  has  made 
Niagara  Falls  tlie  chemical  mamifactiiriiig 
center  of  the  I'^nited  States,  and  these 
processes  yvould  he  impossible  yvithout 
great  quantities  of  electric  current:  it  has 
made  tlie  mamifactiire  of  abrasives  a great 
commercial  success  and  these  products  noyv 


Noyv,  as  to  the  question  of  diversion  and 
its  effects  upon  the  scenic  grandeur  of 
Niagara  Falls.  The  average  How  of  the 
Niagara  Riy’cr  is  222,400  cubic  fcK-t  per 
second.  To  be  conservative,  the  United 
States  engineers  sometimes  use  210.000 
cubic  feet  per  second  as  the  amount. 
The  variations  are  caused  largely  hy  the 
direction  of  the  yvind  on  Lake  Erie.  Ice 
conditions  in  winter  sometimes  make  a 
material  difference  in  the  How  for*  a feyv 
hours. 

The  Burton  layv  permitted  a total 
diversion  on  the  American  side  of  tlie 
river  of  15,600  cubic  feet  per  second,  and 
an  importation  from  Canada  of  160.000 
horse  - junver.  Tlie  British  - American 
treaty  permits  a diversion  on  the  Amer- 
ican siiie  of  20,000  cubic  feet  per  second, 
and  it  is  contended  by  tho.se  most  familiar 
yvith  the  situation  that  neither  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  nor  the  legis- 
lature of  the  staU*  of  Neyv  York  should 
impose  any  restrictions  less  than  those 
imposed  by  the  international  treaty  yvhich 
yvas  negotiated  after  a careful  investiga- 
tion hy  the  International  Wateryvays 
Commission,  a body  appointed  under  a 
statute  of  the  L^iiited  States  to  confer  yvith 
a similar  I'ody  appointed  under  a statute 
of  Canada,  to  make  recommendations  yvith 
reference  to  the  control  and  government 
of  the  yvaters  of  the  Great  I.Akes  and  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Layvrence  yvith  reference 
to  the  question  of  the  amount  of  yvater 
which  could  be  yvithdrayvn  on  the  Amer- 
ican and  Canadian  side  of  the  Niagara 
River  yvitlioiit  material  injury  to  the  cata- 
racts as  one.  of  the  great  natural  beauties 
of  the  yvorld. 

When  \Yilliam  H.  Taft  yvas  Secretary 
of  War  it  yvas  his  duty  to  deal  yvith  this 
matter,  and  he  came  to  Niagara  Falls, 
lield  a hearing  at  yvhieh  all  the  parties  in- 
terested yvere  represented,  and  he  an- 
nouneed  that  lie  had  reached  the  conclu- 
sion tliat  yvith  a diversion  of  15.600  cubic 
feet  on  the  American  side,  and  the  trans- 
mission of  160.000  horse-poyver  from  the 
Canadian  side,  the  scenic  grandeur  of  the 
Falls  yvas  not  effected  substantially  or 
eye. 

And  the  pa.ssage  of  the  years  has  con- 
} |^f4|c|I^JtUiip~c^_^iWon. 
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Niagara  iti  Romance  and  in  Commerce 

Glimpses  of  the  Pioneer  Days  and  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Development  of  the  Niagara  Frontier 

BY  EDWARD  T.  WILLIAMS 
City  Industrial  Agent.  Niagara  Falls,  New  York 


Tiif:  first  wliite  man  to  ace  Niagara 
/•alls  was  Father  Louis  Hennepin,  a 
Kivut'li  missionary,  in  1(>7S.  He  eanie  to 
tills  lo«-aIity  with  Father  I^  Salle,  wlio 
Iniilt  the  fjriffon,  the  first  vessel  to  sail 
the  iijipor  lakes,  on  the  shore  of  the  Niaga- 
ra Kiv€‘r  just  above  Niagara  Falls,  where 
thei-e  is  now  a thrifty  village  hearing  the 
name  of  La  Salle.  Thus  romantically  be- 
gan a commerce  which  is  now  of  tremen- 
dous projiortions,  which  moves  the  procl- 
• K-ts  of  the  great  West  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  through  the  Great  Lakes, 
the  Welland  Canal,  and  the  St.  I.awrence 
River  to  the  sea  by  one  route,  and  through 
the  Krie  Canal  by  another  route  after 
breaking  cargo  at  the  foot  of  I>ake  Erie 
or  at  the  'I'onawaiulas  on  the  Niagara 
River,  where  is  located  si.vteen  miles  from 
Niagara  Falls  and  eleven  miles  from  the 
sfiot  where  La  Salle  built  the  driffon, 
now  marked  with  boulder  and  tablet,  the 
largest  lumber  market  in  the  world. 

One  of  the  earliest  descriptions  of 
Niagara  Falls  was  written  in  hhiglish,  a 
letter  from  Peter  Kahn,  a gentleman  of 
Sweden,  to  a friend  in  Philadelphia,  sent 
from  Albany  under  date  of  Sephuiiher  2, 
1750.  When  you  are  at  the  Fall  and 
look  up  the  river,  you  may  see  that  the 
river  above  tlie  h'all  is  everywhere  ex- 
ceeding steep,  almost  as  the  side  of  a hill. 
When  all  of  this  water  comes  to  the  very 
Fall,  there  it  throws  itself  down  perpen- 
dicular! It  is  beyond  all  belief  the  sur- 
prise when  you  .see  this;  I cannot  with 
words  express  how  ama/.ing  it  is!  You 
cannot  see  it  without  being  terrified;  to 
behold  so  vast  a quantity  of  water  falling 
from  a surprising  heiglit!  I doubt  not 
but  that  you  have  a desire  to  learn  the 
exact  height  of  this  great  Fall.  Father 


Niagara  Falls  Power  Company,  and  thus 
the  first  steps  were  taken  to  revolution- 
ize the  region  and  inaugurate  the  elec- 
trical age. 

The  charter  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
Power  Company  gave  it  the  right  to  de- 
velop 120.000  electrical  horse-power,  and 
it  was  estimated  that  that  amount  of 
power  exceeds  the  theoretical  power  at 
Lawrence.  Holyoke.  Ixiwell,  'rurners 
Falls,  Manchester.  Windsor  Locks.  Bel- 
lows Falls,  and  Cohoes,  and  exceeds  the 
power  actually  developed  at  these  places 
and  at  Augusta,  Paterson,  and  Minne- 
p polls. 

Niagara  eleetric  power  was  first  de- 
livered commercially  by  the  Niagara 
Falls  I’ower  Company,  on  August  26. 
180.1,  the  first  customer  being  tlie  Pitts- 
burg Beduction  Company,  which  has 
since  changed  its  name  to  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  .America  and  which  is  now 
the  largest  jiower-user  in  the  world, 
using  75.000  electric  horse  - power 
purchased  from  the  two  power  com- 
panies, in  three  great  plants  here  which 
last  year  produced  12.000  tons  of  alumi- 
num.'worth  about  $5,000,000.  The  Niaga- 
ra Falls  Power  Company  transmits  con- 
siderable current  to  the  cities  of  North 
Tonawanda,  I'onawanda,  and  Buffalo, 
which  operates  many  industrial  estab- 
lishments in  those  cities.  It  also  fur- 
nishes the  current  for  the  International 
Railway  Comjiany,  which  operates  374 
miles  of  electric  railroad  track  on  the 
Niagara  frontier.  On  its  lands  on  the 
upper  river  are  the  great  chemical 
plants  which  have  made  Niagara  Falls 
the  chemical  manufacturing  centi*r  of  the 
United  States.  The  value  of  the  chemical 
products  in  this  city  in  1909  was  $11,- 


Niagara  Falls 
n your  pathway 


The  Beauty  Grandeur  and 
Power  of  Niagara  attract 
visitors  from  eyery  part  of 
the  earth. 

Have  you  seen  Niagara  Falls, 
with  its  wonderful  gorge  and 
exciting  whirlpool? 

When  you  travel  Westward 
or  Eastward  by  way  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines,  Niagara 
Falls  is  in  your  pathway. 

Stopover  privilege  it  cheerfully  gtvoed  K>  jJI  our 
passengers. 

An  ilkistreied  booklet  with  • most  comprehensive 
map  of  ihe  Niagara  Falls  district  is  mailed  for  ihe 
asking.  AddrcssTravel  Bureau,  Room  20M.  Grand 
Central  Terminal  New  York. 


Hennepin  supposes  it  (500  feet  perpen- 
dicular; hut  he  has  gained  little  credit  in 
t'anada;  tlie  name  of  lionor  they  give  him 
iliere  is  le  graml  mentcur,  or  the  great 
liar.” 

Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  the  eminent 
New  York  lawyer  and  vice-president  of 
the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Coinjiany, 
ri'cently  said;  “Since  Father  Ragenau, 
in  1648,  wrote  to  his  Father  Superior 
ctuicerning  Niagara.  ‘ A cabiract  of  fear- 
ful height,’  spectators  by  the  million  un- 
con.scionsly  have  revealed  something  of 
themselves  in  various  efforts  to  disclo-se 
to  otliers  the  essential  character  of  tlie 
Falls  of  Niagara,  confessedly  incompar- 
.ihle  with  any  other  natural  object.  To 
souls  sensitive  to  the  beautiful  and  the 
sulilimc,  the  plunging  torrent  has  ap- 
pealed by  the  stateliness  of  its  stream, 
tlie  brilliance  of  its  boisterous  rapids, 
and  the  dts'p  glassy  green  of  its  silent 
forelioding  brink,  as  well  as  by  its  drop 
into  the  seemingly  infinite  depths  from 
which  there  comes  to  him  who  listens 
the  note  of  the  welcoming  abyss,  deeper 
than  the  diapason  of  any  organ’s 
pipe.” 


The  state  of  New  York,  in  1885,  estab- 
lished the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara 
bv  purchasing  the  lain!  close  to  the 
Falls  on  tlie  shore  and  the  islands  in 
the  river,  expending  about  $1,500,000 
for  that  purpose  and  making  this 
seventh  wonder  of  the  worlcljfce  to  all 
mankind  forever  as  a spdPtacTe.— ^'he 
next  year  Pctlr  A,{o»«Jr. 

a member  of  the  family  tha^iewnwKfiTr 
many  years  the  land  around  the  Falls 
purchased  hv  the  state.  ])asaed  through 


996.726,  which  was  33.9  per  cent,  of  the 
total  for  the  industry  in  the  state,  and 
wliich  also  represented  41.9  per  cent,  of 
the  total  value  of  products  for  all  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  city  com- 
bined. 

Furtberinore.  Niagara  Falls  far  out- 
ranks all  other  cities  of  the  United 
States  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical 
substances  by  electrolytic  processes,  tliis 
lirancli  of  the  chemical  industry  liaving 
develo])ed  very  rapidly  as  a result  of  the 
utilization  of  the  water-power  of  the 
Falls. 

The  Hydraulic  Power  Company,  which 
bad  the  original  water-power  canal  in 
.\iagara  I'aHs  before  the  dawn  of  the 
electrical  era,  widened  and  deepened  it 
and  began  an  electrical  installation  soon 
after  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company 
did.  It  now  has  an  eipially  great  plant, 
two  manufacturing  districts  in  which 
are  located  many  of  the  city’s  most  im- 
portant industries,  andV  it  does  not 
tninsiiiit  any  of  its  current  outside  of 
the  city. 

M'heii  the  first  spadeful  of  dirt  was 
turned  for  the  excavation  of  the  tunnel 
of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company 
twenty-two  years  ago.  the  present  city  of 
Niagara  Falls  was  two  villages  with  a 
population  of  less  than  10.090.  Now  the 
city  has  at  least  35.000  people.  The  as- 
sessed valuation  of  the  territory  was 
$8,000,000.  Now  it  is  over  $34, 
There  was  not  a yard  of  pave- 
a foot  of  sewer  in  the  territory, 
city  has  seventy -eight  miles  of 
eo.sting  $1,377,000.  and  over 
fortv-one  miles  of  pavement,  costintr 
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DINE  AT  THE  FAMOUS 
OUTDOOR  RESTAURANT 

“New  Yi>rk’s  Most  I’o|>iilMr  and 
l''iisliioiiiil>le  ICesort  by  the  Sea.” 

“An  Oriental  Dinner”  .served  on  the 
spaciinis  veranda  to  the  accompaniment 
of  deliKhtfiil  tniisic  Is  a memorable  pleasure 
of  the  Slimmer  .Season. 

.VveraKe  temperature  70  dcKrees,  half 
hour  by  train,  one  hour  by  auto. 
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ORIENTAL  HOTEL 

Opens  June  30th.  Kuropean  I'luii. 

Concerts  by  Mercadante's  Orchestra. 
Auto  roads  direct  to  hotel  entrance. 


.lOSKI'H  I»,  OKK.VVKS,  .Maiiatrer. 
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Florida  Fast  Coast  Hotel  Co. 

Tels.  0230-9231  ^ladlson  Square. 


HOTEL  BELLECLAIRE 


Broadway  and  77th  Street  (Subway 
79th  Street),  New  York 


situated  in  the  most  charm- 
ing- Residential  Section  of 
New  York  City,  away  from 
the  dust,  noise  and  heat  of 
lower  Broadway,  yet  within 
15  minutes’  ride  to  all  best 
shops  and  theatres.  Broad- 
way cars  and  F’lfth  Avenue 
automobile  stages  pass  door. 

This  modern  fireproof  hotel 
appeals  to  visitors  and  those 
seeking  a refined  and  Home- 
like Hotel.  Cuisine  the  best. 
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COMMENT 

Beginning  with  the  issue  of  August  16th,  Mr. 
Norman  Hapgood  will  take  direct  personal  charge 
of  Harper’s  Weekly. 

The  Outlook  for  a Banking  and  Currency  Bill 

Despatches  from  Washington  have  been  growing 
less  and  less  hopeful  about  the  prospects  of  get- 
ting a banking  and  currency  bill  tlirough  Con- 
gress before  the  end  of  the  special  session.  That 
is  not  surprising.  The  Republicans  were  in  power 
continuously  for  sixteen  years,  the  need  of  legis- 
lation on  this  subject  was  apparent  all  that  time 
to  reasonably  intelligent  people,  and  yet  all  they 
did  was  to  pass,  when  prodded  by  circumstance, 
the  rather  crude  Aldrich  - Vreela no  emergency 
measure  and  to  appoint  the  so  - called  Aldrich 
commission.  True,  the  Aldrich  commission  did 
work  which  in  the  judgment  of  competent  people 
is  excellent.  But  it  will  not  be  in  the  mouths  of 
the  Democratic  party’s  opponents  to  say  one  word 
about  Democratic  delay  and  dilatoriness  on  this 
particular  issue. 

But  the  merely  political  aspect  of  the  matter  is 
negligible.  And  that,  we  are  glad  to  believe,  is 
the  administration’s  view  of  it.  President  Wilson 
has  done  everything  he  could  to  secure  prompt 
and  intelligent  action  on  this  most  pressing  ques- 
tion. In  his  speech  accepting  his  party’s  nomina- 
tion he  modestly  disclaimed  enough  knowledge  to 
justify  dogmatism,  but  he  has  ever  since  worked 
steadily  and  courageously  to  secure  from  Con- 
gress the  radical  changes  in  the  currency  system 
which  he  sees  that  this  country  needs  at  once. 

The  opposition  to  immediate  action  is  easily 
explained.  Congress  wants  to  adjourn  and  get 
out  of  overheated  Washington  the  minute  it  gets 
rid  of  the  tariff.  Most  Congressmen,  never  having 
seriously  studied  the  monetary  question,  do  not 
appreciate  its  importance  or  the  imminence  of 
trouble  if  it  is  longer  neglected.  Others  hold  that 
the  party  will  risk  less  by  doing  nothing  than  by 
doing  what  it  can  to  reform  a financial  system 
which  is  confessedly  without  any  sort  of  safe- 
guards against  financial  disturbances. 

We  are  not  ready  to  renounce  hope  that  some- 
thing can  be  accomplished  before  Congress  ad- 
journs. Representative  Glass  shows  encouraging 
signs  of  an  open  mind  and  of  a strong  desire  to 
co-operate  with  the  President  and  act  promptly 
and  sensibly.  There  is  no  sign,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  that  the  President  himself  has  any  notion 
of  yielding  to  the  forces  of  inertia  or  to  any  force 
that  makes  for  leaving  bad  enough  alone.  He 
has  every  reason  to  be  steadfast  and  determined. 
If  he  and  his  party  pass  at  this  one  session  an 
honest  low-tariff  bill  and  a sound  and  scientific 
banking  and  currency  bill,  then  the  gates  of  hell 
cannot  prevail  against  them. 

The  Minnesota  Rate  Case 

Naturally  enough,  most  of  the  talk  about  the 
Minnesota  railroad-rate  decision  has  had  regard 
to  its  immediate  effects,  and  of  these  the  railroads 
and  Wall  Street  took  at  first  a pretty  gloomy  view. 
Wall  Street’s  view,  of  course,  was  one  of  the  im- 
mediate effects,  and  not  a negligible  one;  less 
negligible  than  usual,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the 
rather  unsettled  state  of  things  financial  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  Incidentally,  it  was 
brought  out  clearly  that  the  railroads  and  their 
financial  backers  are  now  much  less  fearful  of 
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national  than  of  state  control.  Time  was  when 
this  feeling  was,  to  say  the  least,  by  no  means 
universal. 

Indeed,  such  recovery  of  confidence  as  there  has 
been — and  a certain  recovery  did,  in  fact,  come 
quite  promptly — also  illustrates  this  feeling.  What 
was  first  seen  in  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision, 
and  what  caused  the  drop  in  railroad  securities, 
was  simply  the  concession  of  a state’s  present  right 
to  control  rates  within  its  own  boundaries.  What 
caused  the  recovery  was  the  closer  reading  that 
discovered  Mr.  Justice  Highes’s  extremely  im- 
portant dictum  which  practically  concedes  to  Con- 
gress, whenever  it  chooses  to  pass  the  necessary 
laws,  as  much  control  of  intra-state  commerce  as 
it  may  deem  necessary  to  make  completely  effective 
its  control  of  interstate  commerce. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  a slightly  different  inter- 
pretation of  this  part  of  the  decision,  w’hich  would 
base  it  mainly  on  the  fact,  observed  by  the  court, 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  not 
acted  on  the  state  law  in  question.  In  other  words, 
it  is  thought  that  the  state  owes  its  present  im- 
munity from  national  interference  simply  to  the 
failure  of  the  national  commission  actually  to 
interfere.  But  there  is  not  much  difference  in 
the  outcome  of  the  two  interpretations.  They 
both  seem  to  concede  to  Congress  powers  which, 
when  fully  asserted  both  in  legislation  and  by  the 
proper  federal  agency  or  agencies,  are  bound  to 
prove  controlling.  Nobody  who  has  studied  the 
relations  of  intra-state  and  interstate  commerce, 
and  seen  how  nearly  inseparable  the  two  domains 
are,  can  doubt  what  will  happen  whenever  Con- 
gress is  minded  to  assert  fully  national  rights  as 
against  state  rights  in  this  great  matter.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  at  present  Congress  is  not  so 
minded;  there  are  many  state -rights  members. 
But  in  the  long  run  the  apparent  triumph  of  the 
states  in  the  Minnesota  case  is  extremely  likely 
to  prove  a Pyrrhie  victory. 

Wanted — An  Alexander  Hamilton 

To  get  such  a point  decided  is,  no  doubt,  mak- 
ing a certain  amount  of  progress  with  the  railroad 
question.  Next  October,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
passes  on  the  Texas  rate  case — a case  in  which  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  asserted  it- 
self in  a way  to  contravene  a state’s  control  over 
intra-state  rates — we  shall  probably  have  clearer 
light  on  this  whole  matter  of  state  and  national 
powers  concerning  railroads  and  other  public  car- 
riers. So,  no  doubt,  we  ought  to  feel  encouraged. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  a bit  discourag- 
ing that  we  should  still  be  in  need  of  light  on  a 
matter  so  obviously  e.ssential  to  anything  like  a 
lasting  solution  of  the  railroad  question  and  the 
other  questions  intimately  related  to  it  ? Does  not 
the  fact  indicate,  on  the  whole,  rather  slow  prog- 
ress toward  a steady  and  permanent  and  thorough- 
ly worked-out  policy — a policy  securely  consonant 
with  the  Constitution  as  it  is  or  as  we  may  have 
to  make  it,  a policy  which  the  railroads  and  the 
public,  the  state  and  the  nation,  can  all  find  just. . 

Come  to  think  of  it,  we  have  been  at  work  on 
this  problem  a good  many  years.  We  have  passed 
innumerable  laws  concerning  it,  and  the  courts 
have  eonstrued  them  in  decisions  enough  to  fill  a 
library.  State  and  national  commissions  have  long 
been  an  established  device  among  us,  and  they 
have  been  far  from  idle.  The  literature  of  the 
subject,  on  both  the  legal  and  the  economic  sides 
of  it,  is  immense.  We  have  learned  a lot  about  it, 
undoubtedly.  We  have  made  real  progress  with  it 
— stopped  bad  practices,  instituted  reforms.  But 
nobody  claims  that  we  have  mastered  it,  that  our 
policy  is  fixed  and  complete,  or  even  that  we  can 
see  the  end  of  our  wrestling  with  it. 

Why? 

Granting  that  the  problem  is  soluble,  that  there 
is  a right  and  wise  policy  if  we  can  find  it,  for 
the  life  of  us  we  can  see  but  one  answer.  It  is 
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simply  that  there  has  not  appeared  among  us  any 
sufficient  genius  in  constructive  statesmanship. 
Ability  there  has  been,  and  much  of  it  — in  the 
White  Hou.se,  in  Congress,  on  the  bench,  in  the 
commissions,  in  academic  chairs,  among  the  rail- 
road heads  themselves.  But  genius — no.  There 
has,  in  fact,  been  nothing  whatever  to  compare 
with  the  display  of  that  indefinable  quality,  made 
in  kindred  enterprises,  by  a single  man  in  the  first 
two  or  three  years  of -our  life  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Study  the  astounding  swiftness  and  complete- 
ness with  which  Hamilton  comprehended  the  needs 
of  the  infant  republic — particularly  in  finance — 
the  energj'  and  resource  with  which,  molding 
opinion  to  his  needs,  he  contrived  to  meet  them, 
and  it  is  almost  enough  to  make  one  go  down  on 
one’s  knees  and  pray  for  his  counterpart.  Jeffer- 
son’s work  was  as  great,  and  a work  of  genius  like- 
wise. But  the  work  that  is  just  now  so  nearly 
baffling  us  is  precisely  the  kind  of  work  for  Hamil- 
ton’s kind  of  genius. 

The  Wisdom  of  Going  Slow  in  Quarrels 

Again  we  arc  impressed  with  the  value  of 
diplomatic  delays.  It  is  going  to  be  increasingly 
difficult  to  make  fun  of  diplomatic  forms  that 
make  for  delay.  One  is  almost  ready  to  declare 
that  diidomacy  is  delay, 

Jaiian’s  offer  to  renew  her  arbitration  treaty 
with  us  is  no  doubt  construed  unpleasantly  by 
bitter  opponents  of  the  idea  of  arbitrating  the 
California  question ; hut  it  is  more  generally  con- 
strued as  a sign  of  returning  good-will,  at  any  rate, 
as  a good  omen  for  the  outcome  of  the  negotia- 
tions over  that  troublesome  matter.  Unquestion- 
ably the  delay  occasioned  by  deliberate  procedure 
has  been  of  itself  a very  great  help  in  the  search 
for  a peaceful  solution. 

It  has  enabled  our  government  to  demonstrate 
convincingly  its  friendliness  toward  Japan.  It 
has  enabled  both  us  and  the  Japanese  to  get  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  actual  situation  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  has.  above  all,  revealed  to  the  Japanese 
the  full  extent  of  what  they  would  encounter  by 
anything  like  a warlike  insistence  on  their  entire 
contention;  for  it  is  plain — the  English  press  has 
done  mu(*h  to  make  it  plain — that  the  California 
question,  in  its  racial  aspect,  may  at  any  moment 
broaden  appallingly  into  a world  question,  and 
that  at  least  half  the  world  will,  rightly  or  wrong- 
ly, side  with  California.  Perhaps  the  other,  the 
Asiatic  half,  will  sympathize  with  Japan;  but  what 
will  its  symiiathy  be  practically  worth? 

Japan  has  had  time  to  think;  and  Japan,  how- 
ever high-spirited  and  proud  she  is,  can  also,  she 
has  amply  proved,  be  wise. 

The  object-les.son  naturally  inclines  one  to  look 
more  and  more  favorably  on  such  plans  for  keep- 
ing the  world’s  peace  as  have  for  their  main 
reliance  provisions  against  haste,  insistence  on 
delays.  If  we  can  somehow  arrange  that  nations 
shall  always  stop  and  think  before  they  fight,  w-e 
can  come  precious  near  insuring  that  they  shall 
not  fight  at  all. 

The  South  and  Immigration 

In  the  matter  of  zeal  for  restricting  immigra- 
tion, Mr.  Burnett,  of  Alabama,  who  will  head 
the  House  committee  on  the  subject,  is  quite  keep- 
ing pace  with  Senator  Dillingham,  of  Vermont, 
long  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee.  The  fact 
may  be  significant.  For  many  years,  notwith- 
standing the  South’s  failure  to  attract  any  con- 
siderable number  of  the  immigrants  we  get. 
Southerners  in  Congress  have  pretty  generally 
helped  to  vote  down  measures  intended  to  reduce 
the  number  of  them.  The  South  has  kept  hoping 
and  desiring  to  get  its  share  of  them.  There  is 
as  yet  not  enough  evidence  to  show  that  the  South 
has  changed  its  mind  on  the  subject,  but  there 
are  signs  of  a loss  of  eagerness. 
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This  does  not  apply  to  immigration  into  the 
South  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  which  is 
still  earnestly  solicited.  One  conjectures,  there- 
fore, that  whatever  change  has  occurred  is  due  to 
the  character  of  the  hulk  of  our  recent  immigra- 
tion, to  labor  troubles  in  the  North,  and  perhaps 
to  the  coming  of  prosperity  in  the  Southern  states 
notwithstanding  the  comparative  lack  of  im- 
migrants. 

It  is  quite  probable,  in  fact,  that  more  and  more 
Southerners,  now  that  times  are  better  than  they 
used  to  be,  are  reflecting,  as  did  the  late  Governor 
Aycock,  of  North  Carolina,  that  racial  homo- 
geneity has  its  value — and  that  one  race  problem 
may  be  better  than  many.  At  the  Richmond  Con- 
ference on  Southern  education  last  April  one 
speaker  vigorously  urged  the  need  of  fresh  blood 
in  the  South  and  more  racial  strains,  particularly 
in  agriculture;  but  it  seems  probable  that  South- 
erners are,  on  the  contrary,  tending  more  than 
ever  to  be  content  with  the  stocks  they  have. 

Apparently,  too,  this  feeling  is  not  confined  to 
the  Southern  white  people  only.  Booker  Wash- 
ington, in  a recent  article,  takes  a hopeful  view 
of  the  negroes^  chances  in  the  competition  for 
work  with  white  men,  but  in  his  “ The  Man 
[Farthest  Down,”  mainly  « comparison  of  his 
people’s  outlook  in  the  South  with  that  of  the 
poorest  classes  in  Europe,  he  says : 

I have  asked  myself  what  would  happen  in  our 
Southern  states  if,  as  some  people  suggested,  large 
numbers  of  these  foreign  peoples  were  induced  to 
settle  there.  I greatly  fear  that  if  these  people 
should  come  in  large  numbers  and  settle  in  colonies 
outside  of  the  cities,  where  they  would  have  com- 
paratively few  educational  advantages  and  where 
they  would  be  better  able  and  more  disposed  to  pre- 
serve their  native  customs  and  languages,  we  might 
have  a racial  problem  in  the  South  more  difficult 
and  more  dangerous  than  that  which  is  caused  by 
the  presence  of  the  negro. 

It  looks  as  if  the  complicated  problem  of  many 
races  is  still  to  be  mainly  the  North’s  and  the 
West’s;  as  if  the  South  will  still  confine  itself 
mainly  to  its  one  great  problem.  There  are  cer- 
tainly Southerners  who  seem  increasingly  content 
that  it  should  be  so. 

Votes  for  Women  in  Illinois 

By  a vote  of  83  to  58  the  lower  branch  of  the 
legislature  of  Illinois  gave,  last  week,  to  women 
the  right  to  vote  for  President.  Also  the  right  to 
vote  for  mayors  and  various  town  and  county 
oflicers.  It  is  a limited  franchise,  but  important, 
if  valid.  The  Illinois  Senate  passed  the  law  con- 
ferring it  some  time  ago.  The  House  has  now 
concurred,  and  assurance  is  given  that  Governor 
Dunne  will  sign  the  bill.  Under  it  women  may 
vote  in  Illinois  for  all  officers  except  those  pro- 
vided for  in  the  state  Constitution.  For  these 
officers  they  cannot  vote  until  a constitutional 
amendment  is  passed.  They  cannot  yet  vote  for 
state  officers  and  legislators — so  the  legislature  ran 
no  personal  risk  in  its  liberality. 

We  have  not  yet  seen  anywhere  questioned  the 
validity  of  the  aetion  of  these  Illinois  legislators. 
The  Illinois  Constitution  limits  the  franchise  to 
male  voters,  and  our  Evening  Post  says : “ One 
would  suppose  that  the  limitations  upon  the 
franchise  would  apply  automatically  to  all  offices, 
however  created,  but  evidently  this  is  a mistaken 
notion.”  Possibly  the  validity  of  this  action  may 
have  to  undergo  the  scrutiny  of  the  courts,  but 
if  it  is  good  law  it  is  important  and  interesting. 
Limited  franchises  for  women  are  usually  con- 
cerned with  school  officers  or  tax  officers,  and  the 
women  voters  seldom  turn  out  strong  over  such 
matters.  But  the  vote  for  President  interests 
everybody,  and  in  cities  like  Chicago,  where  set- 
tlement-workers and  other  leaders  of  women  care 
who  is  mayor,  the  women’s  vote  may  decide  elec- 
tions. 

The  rest  of  the  way  toward  complete  suffrage 
may  be  slow  going  in  Illinois.  It  is  specially  hard 
to  amend  the  Constitution  of  that  state  except  by 
constitutional  convention,  because  the  legislature 
can  only  propose  one  amendment  in  any  one 
session,  and  a defeated  amendment  cannot  be  pro- 
posed again  for  four  years. 

Reflections 

Incomplete  as  it  is,  this  suffrage  victory  in  a 
state  this  side  of  tlie  ^fississipid,  a state  that  sends 
twenty  - seven  Representative's  to  Congress  and 
contains  a city  with  a population  of  two  millions 
going  on  three,  is  very  interesting  and  important, 
and  no  small  jolt  to  moss-backs.  A great  many 
l)eople,  not  verj'  favorable  as  yet  to  woman  suf- 
frage, are  coming  to  the  point  where  they  want  to 
see  it  tried,  and  prefer,  of  course,  that  it  should 
be  tried  on  other  fedka^  They  woulcUbe  glad  to 
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see  it  tried  in  Illinois  much  more  fully  than  the 
new  law  provides.  A good  many  other  people, 
suffragists,  are  very  tired  of  suffrage  agitation, 
and  tired  also  of  some  of  their  yoke-fellows,  and 
they  wish  the  job  was  done  and  over  with,  and  they 
will  rejoice  in  Illinois. 

Our  Lively  Ex-Presidents 

We  have  now  a brace  of  remarkably  active  and 
efficient  ex-Presidents,  experienced  men,  in  good 
health  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  disposed  to  be 
serviceable.  It  must  be  a long  time  since  so  active 
a pair  were  operating.  Mr.  Taft  was  in  Washing- 
ton the  other  day,  and  visited  the  President,  and 
the  papers  said  he  got  lost  in  the  Capitol,  not 
knowing  the  way  about  that  edifice  as  well  as  his 
successor.  And  last  week,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  passed  on  the  Minnesota  intra-state  rates 
question,  Mr.  Taft  encouraged  us  with  his  views 
on  that  matter.  And  lately  he  went  to  the  Unitarian 
convention  in  Boston  and  spoke  there,  and  indeed 
he  keeps  his  habit  of  public  discourse  limber  with 
frequent  practice. 

So  does  Colonel  Roosevelt.  He  gave  about  a 
week  of  head-lines  by  his  exercises  at  Marquette, 
and  since  then  has  been  on  the  stump  for  Gov- 
ernor Sulzpir’s  direct  - primary  bill,  all  the  time 
speaking  to  us  weekly  in  the  Outlook,  and  disclos- 
ing incidents  of  his  biography  besides,  in  a chain 
of  newspapers.  Nobody  can  forget  the  Colonel  for 
more  than  a day  at  a time,  and  he  will  be  more 
than  ever  in  mind  and  sight  when  he  goes,  as  he 
intends,  to  the  Argentine  to  lecture. 

This  last  is  a highly  interesting  project.  What 
its  underlying  motive  is  we  don’t  know,  but  it  is 
natural  to  infer  that  the  Colonel  thinks  Buenos 
Ayres  would  be  a profitable  change  from  Oyster 
Bay,  just  as  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  thinks 
now  and  then  it  would  be  a profitable  change  from 
Paris.  They  are  fond  of  sport  in  the  Argentine, 
and  the  Colonel  is  a great  sportsman,  and  they  are 
likely  to  be  fond  of  him;  and  if  they  connect  him 
with  us  they  may  warm  up  toward  us  a little  as  a 
consequence  of  knowing  him. 

We  like  all  these  ex  - Presidential  activities. 
They  stimulate  our  national  life.  We  have  hardly 
enough  distinguished  celebrities  to  talk  about  in 
this  country. 

And,  after  all,  our  ex-Presidents  must  be  active 
unless  they  are  rich,  which  both  our  present  ones 
are  not.  Nor  is  either  of  them,  so  far  as  appears, 
on  any  pension  list  yet,  either  of  Uncle  Sam  or 
Uncle  Andrew. 

We  Win  at  Polo 

The  first  of  the  polo  games  was  a joyful  sur- 
prise to  the  American  spectators.  The  last  one 
was  a mighty  hot  proceeding;  in  its  issue  not  so 
surprising  as  the  first  because  the  expectations  of 
the  crowd  had  been  raised,  but  a great  game  of 
polo,  and  one  that  our  people  were  mighty  glad 
to  see  won  by  their  side  with  the  very  least  margin 
that  would  do  the  trick. 

They  were  fine  games,  both  of  them:  played 
with  great  spirit,  and  with  entire  good-will  and 
good  manners.  The  best  team  won,  but  won  by 
so  desperate  an  effort,  or  series  of  efforts,  that  it 
seemed  doubtful  to  the  very  last  if  they  were  the 
best  team.  The  games  made  two  lively  play-days 
hereabouts,  and  served  in  that  a good  end,  for  life 
nowadays  seems  very  serious,  and  needs  what  re- 
liefs it  can  get. 

Colleges  and  Advertisement 

It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  why  parents 
or  other  promoters  of  a likely  young  person  should 
want  to  send  such  young  person  to  college.  It 
is  not  so  easy  to  understand  why  so  many  of  the 
colleges  should  be  at  so  great  pains  to  induce  as 
many  young  persons  as  possible,  likely  or  other- 
wise, to  come  to  them.  That  colleges  should  try 
to  provide  for  all  worthy  comers  is  praiseworthy, 
but  the  propriety  of  their  spending  time  and 
strength  beating  up  recruits  seems  debatable.  For 
every  recruit  to  the  older  endowed  colleges 
costs  at  least  double  what  he  pays,  and  any  con- 
siderable growth  in  the  number  of  names  on  the 
college  rolls  strains  the  existing  apparatus  and 
necessitates  new  provisions  of  buildings  and  in- 
crease in  the  funds  for  maintenance.  A depart- 
ment store  advertises  for  customers  to  make  it 
rich,  but  a university  shows  often  nowadays  a 
like  zeal  to  attract  customers  to  make  it  poor. 

It  must  be  that  almost  evei^v  university  wants 
to  be  great,  and  assumes  that  one  of  the  elements 
of  greatiK'ss  is  to  be  big.  .\nd  so  the  universities 
are  ])rone  to  see  to  it,  in  ou<*  way  or  another,  that 
rivals  do  not  too  far  outstrip  tlu'iu  iji  numbers. 

Professor  John  ,T.  Stkvkvson  discusses  this  pro- 
pensity in  an  article  in  the  Popular  Science  MoniJi- 
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h/,  e.specially  in  relation  to  its  effect  on  the  salaries 
of  professors.  He  says  in  effect  that  the  ambitions 
of  the  colleges  keep  the  teaching  forces  poor;  that 
the  idea  prevails  increasingly  that  every  Amer- 
ican young  person  has  a right  to  a college  educa- 
tion at  nominal  or  less  cost,  and  that  the  money 
of  the  colleges  goes  to  meet  the  costs  of  this  idea, 
instead  of  going,  as  some  of  it  should,  to  increase 
the  professors’  salaries.  Tuition  fees  are  kept 
down,  and  the  teachers’  salaries  stay  on  the  same 
depressed  level.  As  to  all  of  which  the  Spring- 
field  Republican  observes : 

There,  is  much  to  be  said  for  Professor  Steven- 
son’s contention  that  colleges  should  give  up  striving 
to  persuade  everybody  to  take  a college  course;  “Can- 
vassing for  pupils  is  as  much  part  of  the  college 
plan  in  some  portions  of  the  country  as  drununing 
for  customers  is  in  a wholesale  business  house.” 
To  accommodate  the  influx  of  new'  students  without 
raising  fees,  the  efficiency  system  of  the  factory  is 
invoked;  the  hours  of  Lacbing  are  increased;  en- 
dowments are  used  to  provide  low-priced  instructors 
for  an  increased  number  of  students  at  cheap  rates. 
Now  this  sort  of  popularizing  is  unwholesome;  it 
vulgarizes  and  cheapens  learning  instt^ad  of  diffus- 
ing it;  it  is  far  from  realizing  the  dream  of  a truly 
popular  system  by  v/hich  those  w'ho  have  brains  and 
intellectual  ambitions  can  be  helped  to  do  their 
best  work,  whether  their  gift  is  for  letters,  philos- 
ophy, science,  or  the  arte.  Instead,  education  is 
scaled  down  toward  the  level  of  the  young  bar- 
barian, and  a college  is  more  famous  for  its  ath- 
letes or  even  for  its  glee  club  than  for  its  scholar- 
ship. It  is  not  necessary  that  all  should  go  to 
college;  a large  proportion  of  those  who  arc  there 
now  are  wasting  their  time  and  w'ould  be  better  off 
at  work.  And  on  the  other  hand,  as  Professor 
Stevexso.v  himself  holds,  it  is  well  that  there  should 
be  plenty  of  scholarships  for  the  tit.  to  be  w’on  l)y 
strenuous  intellectual  competition.  Whether  or  not 
they  have  a “ right  ” to  a free  education,  it  is  well 
for  society  that  they  should  get  it.  As  for  the  rest, 
it  is  time  to  give  over  the  worship  of  numl>ers: 
“ There  must  be  a return  to  the  proper  conception 
of  a college,  a place  for  study,  where  men  and 
women  may  be  trained  so  as  to  be  fit  for  great 
things.” 

Is  there  not  some  sense  in  these  observations? 
We  see,  and  see  with  astonishment,  old  uni- 
versities of  great  renow’n  contriving  elaborate 
organizations  to  advertise  their  facilities  and 
bring  them  students:  students  whom  they  will 
have  to  struggle  to  take  care  of  when  they  get 
them.  With  one  hand  they  pull  the  bell-rope — 
“Ding-dong!  Come!  Come!  Ours  is  the  great 
college!” — and  with  the  other  they  hold  out  the 
hat  for  offerings  to  defray  the  costs  their  adver- 
tisements bring  upon  them.  That  is  not  all  bad. 
But  is  it  not  overdone?  Is  it  a real  service  to 
civilization,  to  true  education,  that  is  accom- 
plished by  these  methods  of  the  soap-boiler  and 
vender  of  “ best  sellers  ” ? 

Not  a Gkxxi  Machine  • 

The  reason  for  last  week’s  accident  and  loss  of 
life  at  Stamford  is  not  clearly  disclosed  yet,  but 
it  only  remains  to  be  settled  whether  it  was  the 
fault  of  the  engine  or  of  the  engineer.  The  kind- 
est coroner  can  hardly  classify  the  fatal  .smash 
under  “ acts  of  God,”  and  the  mildest  critic  can 
hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  New  Haven 
road  lacks  operating  capacity. 

In  matters  that  concern  the  running  of  trains 
and  conservation  of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  passen- 
gers the  road  seems  not  to  be  at  present  a good 
machine. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  lack  of  effort  or  of 
solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  oflicers  who  operate 
the  New  Haven  road  to  operate  it  safely,  but 
five  accidents  in  two  years,  costing  thirty  - one 
lives  and  injuring  two  hundred  and  five  people, 
and  all  on  a stretch  of  road  twenty-two  miles  long, 
are  too  many  to  be  explained  on  any  theorj'  of 
bad  luck  or  unavoidable  misfortune. 

Very  Bad 

The  death  of  [Miss  Davidson,  who  ran  into 
the  King’s  horse  in  the  Derby,  furnishes  to 
the  cause  of  the  militants  its  first  martyr.  The 
number  can  be  increased  to  any  extent  whenever  it 
occurs  to  the  militants  to  advance  their  cause  by 
throwing  themselves  in  front  of  railroad  trains. 
Miss  Davidson’s  exploit  was  virtually  an  attemi)t 
at  suicide  coupled  with  the  largest  possible  ad- 
vertisement. Tncidcntally  it  was  an  attempt  to 
murder  a jockey,  but  Jockey  Jones  got  off  with  a 
broken  rib. 

Not  a New  Wrinkle 

Mr.  Uryan  may  set  a new  e\'aiiii)le — that  of  going 
to  market  with  his  basket  on  his  arm. — Detroit  Free 
y'rr.ss. 

It  will  not  b('  a now  example.  It  was  a practice 
of  the  last  great  orator  who  filled  the  offiee  of 
S<'cretary  of  State — Daniei.  Webster.  So  perhai)s 
Daniel  and  Willia^u  will  have  one  habit  in  com- 
mon to  emphasize  their  great  dissimilarities. 

Unginal  irom 

PENN  STATE 


Cnses  de  Nerfs 

'I  nis  is  so  a malady  tliat  tliere  is  no  English 

Mord  to  cxpvoss  it  any  more  than  there  is  a French 
v(»i(l  to  express  “ home.”  If  the  disease  e.xists  among 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Teutonic  races,  it  is  too  much  a dis- 
grace to  be  named  and  is  cliiefly  indulged  in  by  the 
feininine,  the  privileged  half.  In  France  nerves,  and 
excitable  nerves,  are  the  common  inlicritance  of  the  race 
and  a good  term  is  provided  for  the  outbreak  of  the 
disease.  Among  the  far  northern  people  the  assaults 
of  tlie  nerves  st-em  to  take  the  form  of  melancholy 
and  sujipression — a more  bearable,  if  more  extended, 
iorm  of  suflering.  The  rrisrs  fir  nerfs  of  the  more 
vivacious  peoples  are  acute  and  violent  and  serve  really 
as  outlets  for  snfTering  after  which  a kind  of  relapse 
sets  in.  a momentarv  dullness  which  rests  the  victim. 
Although  in  watching  an  exhibition  of  nerves  one  is 
inclined  to  view  the  entire  matter  as  a waste  of  force, 
it  may  really  be  a neewsarv'  readjustment  and  a 
violent  demand  for  refreshment  and  expression. 

'riie  causes  for  these  outbreaks  are  nearly  as  many 
as  the  incidents  of  life,  but  the  most  universal  one 
is  the  obtuseness  and  lack  of  imagination  applied  to 
human  relations.  A certain  quiet  creature,  Mdio  was 
born  with  the  sensitive  imagination,  once  said,  look- 
ing about  her,  “ The  great  thing  to  realize  in  one’s 
human  dealings  is  that  every  one  has  just  a little 
more  to  bear  than  he  can  possibly  stand.”  This  is, 
indeed,  a most  vital  point  to  keep  in  mind.  The  fact 
that  one’s  hasty  or  di-pressed  word,  one’s  careless 
ruling  or  unpremeditated  bit  of  brutality,  may,  as  like 
ns  not,  be  just  the  last  straw,  instead  of  the  last  but 
one  on  the  aching  back,  is  a realization  to  make  one 
walk  softly.  For  life  is,  indeed,  a very  nice  adjust- 
ment of  a difficult  equilibrium,  and  he  who  balances 
liimself  steadily  on  the  narrow  rail  that  runs  between 
tlie  hollows  of  sickness  and  despair  is  as  clever  as 
he  is  good,  if  indeed  the  better  part  of  all  goodness 
is  not  just  simple  wisdom.  The  wise  man  will  know 
liow  to  avoid  laying  on  the  last  straw.  The  person 
with  worn-out  nerves  may  be  going  on  for  months  bear- 
ing the  pinch  of  pain,  always  hoping  that  to-morrow 
it  may  let  up  for  a moment,  w'hen,  lo  and  behold!  the 
old  adage  comes  true  again  and  from  him  that  hath 
not  is  taken  even  that  which  he  hath,  and  in  the 
l)lace  of  release  coniies  the  final  thrust  that  means  the 
vrisis  de  nerfs.  The  crisis  is  at  hand  and  the  tired 
nerves  shriek  themselves  tired  until  numbness  sets  in 
from  exhaustion. 

The  psychological  doctors  are  beginning  to  find  out 
the  causes  of  diseased  nerves  and  to  study  environ- 
ment. climatic  conditions,  and  even  the  dreams  of 
their  patients  to  find  out  what  to  do  with  them.  The 
only  hopeful  outlook  is  that  there  seems  to  be  as  many 
antidotes  as  poisons,  as  many  cures  as  evils.  Prac- 
tically the  medical  profession  agrees  that  the  best 
cure  is  the  one  the  patient  gives  himself.  A lady  went 
into  her  doctor’s  office  not  many  months  since  and, 
after  offering  due  apologies  for  the  feebleness  of  her 
confession,  said;  “My  chief  ill  seems  to  be  that  when- 
ever any  one  speaks  to  me  I feel  like  bursting  into 
tears.  Yes,  I have  worries  and  anxieties,  but  none 
that  a rational  person  ought  not  to  be  able  to  stand, 
and  neither  more  nor  less  than  I have  stood  for  years 
at  a time,  when  I have  weathered  the  blast  and  come 
through.” 

“I  wonder,”  said  the  doctor,  “as  there  is  no  medi- 
cine for  such  ills,  if  it  will  help  at  all  to  tell  you 
that  you  are  the  sixth  woman  who  has  made  the 
identical  confession  in  this  office  this  morning?” 

” Why,  certainly,”  said  the  patient.  “ It  is  most 
consoling  and  uplifting  to  realize  that  I have  not  a 
unique  and  peculiar  disease.” 

“ Well,”  said  the  doctor,  understanding  that  ex- 
position is  often  the  best  cure,  “ that  is  the  case. 
Women  all  do  nowadays  a little  more  than  they  can: 
they  try  a little  harder  than  they  ought;  they  have 
not  trained  themselves  to  cultivate  the  sheer  phleg- 
matic virtues  that  can  withstand.  A certain  toughness 
of  skin  is  necessary  in  this  life  of  uncertain  climatic 
changes.  The  winter  has  been  unduly  warm  and 
enervating  and  yet  every  one  has  kept  up  the  pace 
without  any  tonic  in  the  air.  The  result  is  tears  and 
depression  when  it  is  not  sometiiing  worse.  Lie  down 
a little:  use  your  intelligence;  and  if  the  world  goes 
wrong  r(“memi)er  that  you  won’t  last  forever  and  that 
the  world  itself  will  ultimately  end.” 

It  is  largely  from  exposition  that  intelligent  people 
cure  themselves.  A person  somewhat  less  intelligent 
may  need  the  whole  of  Christian  Science  to  cure  him- 
s(‘lf  with,  and  a gentleman  was  once  known  to  get 
nell  of  the  toothache  with  some  such  formula  as  this: 

••  (!od  is  good,  God  is  all;  therefore,  all  is  good.  There 
i.«  no  pain  and  you  have  not  got  the  toothache.”  But 
different  expositions  reach  different  levels  of  conscious- 
ness, and  there  are  tough-minded  people  who  will 
follow  the  first  two  premises  and  refuse  the  logical 
conclusion  and  so  continue  to  have  the  toothache. 
Hut  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  most  important  task^ 
is  to  get  at  the  reason  of  ills.  Different  conditions 
suit  different  types.  Blond  people,  for  example,  can- 
not stand  the  housing  which  is  natural  to  brunettes. 
Public-school  teachers  are  now  l>eing  told  that  restless- 
ness and  inattention  in  blond  children  are  more  pardon- 
able than  in  dark-complexioned  children.  Odd  as  it 
may  sei'm.  the  dark  races  of  the  Southern  climes  are 
not  the  out-of-doors  lovers.  They  are  the  housed  and 
sheltered  people.  It  is  not  in  Italy  or  Spain  or  the 
Southern  states  that  people  golf,  play  tennis,  fly  in 
aeroplanes,  take  pleasure  in  sail-boats.  The  sun  is  a 
more  virulent  cnemurtliSh  i;old.  Dju^lmuplexioned 
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people  spare  the  body  exercise  and  screen  themselves 
from  the  light  of  day.  Blond-haired,  blue-eyed  people 
are  the  world’s  rovers,  skaters,  seamen  (even  the 
Venetians  tend  to  blondness),  discoverers,  adventurers, 
sportsmen.  A blond  person  housed  must  either  break 
bonds  and  get  out-of-doors  or  accept  the  sickness  that 
is  the  natural  result  of  routine  and  confinement.  But 
to  understand  that  a condition  is  brought  about  by 
perfectly  natural  causes  is  a part  cure  of  one’s  dif- 
ficulty. 

Phikisophy  and  wide  outlook  help  to  cure,  too.  To 
keej)  ever  and  ever  in  mind  one’s  atomic  part  in  the 
jirocess  of  life;  to  realize  tliat  one’s  desires  and  needs 
count  no  more  in  the  general  flux  of  existence  than  the 
desire  of  a single  rain-drop  to  fall  upward  might 
count  in  the  rain’s  downpour.  A litany  might  be  made 
from  the  utterances  of  the  great  slave  to  be  repeated 
daily  by  the  afflicted  to  ward  off* the  crisis: 

“ It  is  better  to  die  of  hung**r  than  to  live  in 
abundance  with  perturbation.  Seek  not  that  things 
should  happen  as  you  wish,  but  seek  to  wish  things 
that  happen  to  be  as  they  are.  Disease  is  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  body,  but  not  to  the  will.  If  you  would 
have  your  slave  to  lx*  without  faults,  you  are  a fool. 
If  you  would  have  your  children  and  wife  ami  friends 
to  live  forever,  you  arc  a fool.  If  you  would  improve, 
submit  to  be  considered  without  sense  and  foolish. 
If  you  should  seem  to  be  a ])er8on  of  importance,  dis- 
trust yourself.  At  life  behave  as  at  a banquet.  If 
anything  is  carried  round  stretch  out  your  hand  and 
take  a portion  with  decency.  Suppose  that  it  passes 
you  by,  do  not  detain  it.  This  is  your  duty:  to  act 
well  the  part  that  is  given  you.  To  select  the  part  is 
another’s.  Never'  show  your  theorems  to  the  unin- 
structed; show  them  the  acts  that  flow  from  them.” 

Whether  such  a daily  litany  would  make,  for  the 
tumultuous  progre.ss  of  modern  times,  for  the  swift 
changing  of  places,  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  present 
times,  is  a qxiestion.  But  it  would  make  for  quieted 
nerves,  and  these  too  are  needed.  It  is  a quio*don 
whether  it  would  predispose  vice  commissions  to  in- 
vestigate or  hasten  tiie  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
women,  eradicate  the  mosquito,  and  clean  up  the  slums, 
but  it  might  widen  the  circle  of  the  peaceful  and  the 
<-onteiited. 

Perhaps  when  society  is  better  organized  we  may 
.select  a portion  to  stand  apart  and  keep  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  the  race.  They  should  be  made  to 
understand  that  their  whole  contribution  to  life  is  a 
sort  of  inert  content,  and  the  more  turbulent  M'ould 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  carry  out  reforms  without 
disturbing  them  at  all.  Then  when  among  the  ag- 
gressives  the  crises  de  nerfs  were  imminent,  they 
might  repair  in  time  to  the  great  good  place  of  the 
peaceful  and  take  to  lotus-eating  till  the  danger  was 
passed.  liOrisE  Collier  Willcox. 


Some  Speculations  as  to  Leisure 

'I'liEKE  has  been  much  discussion  of  late  years  of  the 
question  of  how  much  vacation  is  either  necessary  or 
good  for  118.  There  are  those  who  think  we  need 
more  time  for  the  refreshment  of  the  body  and  the 
sjdrit  than  most  of  us  get,  and  there  are  those  as 
well  who  consider  the  vacation  period  an  utterly  un- 
mce.Hsary  interruption  to  the  progre.s8  of  an  easy- 
running,  well-oiled  human  machine.  For  ourselves 
we  are  disposed*  to  think  that  there  is  much  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  both  sides  of  the  controversy.  For 
so  long  a time  as  men,  and  American  men  in  par- 
ticular, remain  in  dense  ignorance  of  the  value  of 
leisure,  and  as  a matter  of  choice  work  from  ten  to 
sixteen  hours  a day.  preferring  the  dollar  to  the 
mens  mna  in  rorporc  snno,  the  annual  vacation  of 
two,  three,  or  four  weeks  will  remain  a necessity,  and 
if  properly  used  will  perhaps  suffice  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed.  If.  on  the  other  hand, 
however,  we  could  find  some  means  of  educating  the 
toiler  of  to-day  into  an  equally  proper  disposition 
of  liis  hour  supply,  e.xcept  for  the  value  that  inheres 
in  a change  of  scene,  no  consecutive  period  of  vaca- 
tion days  would  really  be  needed  to  keep  the 
machine  in  running  order.  The  first  of  these  two 
classes  of  individuals  are  tliose  who  run  their  human 
motors  overtime  without  thought  of  the  wear  and 
tear  until  certain  infallible  premonitory  symptoms 
of  an  impending  collapse  supervene.  The  brain-gear 
works  stiffly;  the  knee-hinges  begin  to  wabble;  or 
the  temper-tire  wears  thin,  and  explodes  disas- 
trously at  regularly  intermittent  intervals,  and  then 
tile  whole  machine  has  to  be  sent  to  the  repair  shop 
practically  to  be  made  over.  The  second  class  is 
composed  of  a more  sensible  breed  of  folks  who  see 
to  it  that  the  human  car,  as  it  runs  along  from  day 
to  day.  is  cared  for,  properly  conserved  in  all  its 
jiarts  at  all  times.  These  persons  take  the  trouble 
to  ascertain  just  what  is  the  running  capacity  of 
their  machinery,  and  for  the  mere  sake  of  continued 
efficiency  limit  its  daily  effort  to  just  the  measure  of 
that  capacity,  or.  more  wisely  still,  to  a point  a 
little  within  it.  They  realize  that  just  as  the  “pay- 
as-you-go  ” system  in  household  finance  holds  us 
free  from  financial  worry,  so  does  its  possible  coun- 
terpart in  what  w’e  may  term  the  “ play-as-you-go  ” 
system  of  daily  human  effort  hold  us  safe  from  worry 
as  to  the  state  of  our  physical  and  mental  well-being. 
Napoleon,  we  believe  it  w'as,  used  to  say  that  one 
hour  of  sleep  before  midnight  was  worth  two  hours 
of  sleep  after  midnight.  The  obvious  reason  for  this 
unquestioned  truth  lies  in  the  physiological  fact  that 
a nap  in  time,  before  our  powers  have  got  to  so  low 
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an  ebb  that  they  are  no  longer  Immediately  suscepti- 
ble to  measures  of  recuperation,  is  *'  worth  tw'o  in 
the  bush.”  Unfortunately,  however,  we  Americans 
have  been  slow  to  learn  this  lesson.  Few  of  us  have 
as  yet  got  even  a glimpse  of  the  truth,  and  it  is  the 
sad  fact  that  far  too  many  of  us  work  on,  and  on, 
and  on,  until  the  whole  machine,  like  the  one-hoss 
shay,  collapses,  and  the  period  of  re-creation,  or  as 
some  pronounce  it,  ominously,  wreck-creation,  has 
to  be  protracted  beyond  all  reasonable  limits  if  it 
is  to  be  of  any  value  at  all. 

If  some  system  of  labor  could  be  devised  which 
recognized  the  virtue  of  a collaterally  running  sys- 
tem of  lei.sure,  vacations  of  length  would  cease  to  be 
a necessity.  For  ourselves,  we  should  like  to  see  our 
days  arbitrarily  divided  into  three  parts  of  eight 
hours’  duration  each — let  us  say,  for  instance,  one 
part  from  6 a.m.  to  2 p.m.  for  toil;  a second  part 
from  2 P.M  until  10  p.m.  for  play;  and  the  third  part 
for  £leep,  or  for  some  equally  restorative  equivalent 
in  rest.  As  matters  are  at  present,  we  begin  our 
daily  labors  too  late  in  tlie  day.  The  sun  has  been 
shining  four  or  five  hours  in  the  heavens  before  most 
of  us  even  think  of  beginning,  with  a natural  conse- 
(|uence  that  we  knock  off  too  late  in  the  afternoon 
for  our  own  good.  At  the  end  of  our  labors,  with 
our  powers  exhausted,  we  go  to  our  homes  and  per- 
haps eat  a heavy  winner  that  in  our  fatigued  condi- 
tion we  cannot  readily  digest,  and  then  the  few 
hours  of  so-called  leisure  that  we  do  permit  our- 
selves are  passed  in  the  hectic  atmosphere  of  stuffy 
theaters  enduring  the  dreary  length  of  even  more 
mephitic  dramas,  or  in  overheated  lecture-halls,  or 
in  some  other  four-walled  prison-house  where  bad 
air  is  presumed  to  bo  made  fresh  by  the  whirling  of 
little  brass  wheels  with  broad  flanges,  called  electric 
fans,  the  sole  effect  of  which  is  merely  to  give  cer- 
tain germs  a joy-ride,  and  to  keep  others  in  circula- 
tion. IIow  much  more  sensible  would  it  be  if  we 
availed  ourselves  of  the  glorious  sunshine  and  fresh- 
ness of  the  early  morning  for  the  daily  attack  upon 
the  hosts  of  things  we  have  to  do,  and  then  at 
some  such  hour  as  tv/o  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  bid 
business  care  begone,  devoting  ourselves  for  the  three 
or  four  remaining  hours  of  daylight  to  the  profit- 
able pursuit  of  some  kind  of  pleasure!  Some  of  us, 
fond  of  the  open,  could  devote  these  hours  to  famil- 
iarizing ourselves  with  the  beauties  of  our  physical 
environment.  Others  of  less  active  inclination  could 
find  relaxation  and  improvement  in  reading,  and  best 
of  all,  others  still  could  use  their  hours  in  a fruitful 
effort  to  get  acquainted  with  their  wives  and  children. 
Some  of  our  periodicals  are  concerning  themselves 
these  days  with  the  problem  of  the  rising  generation. 
Surely  if  there  were  more  time  for  contact  betwen  par- 
ents and  children  such  a problem  as  this  would  cea% 
to  be  acute,  or  in  any  event  would  be  less  difficult  of 
reasonable  solution.  Surely  a plan  of  action  which 
would  enable  a fatlier  and  a mother  to  get  a little 
time  together  in  that  true  companionship  which  is 
the  only  sure  basis  cf  a happy  marriage,  and  in  turn 
to  get  as  well  upon  such  terms  of  intimacy  with 
their  boys  and  girls  as  will  give  them  some  knowledge 
of  their  processes  of  thouglit,  their  little  hopes  and 
ambitions,  their  aspirations,  and  their  shortcomings, 
would  for  this  one  thing  alone  commend  itself  to 
all  right-minded  persons. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  greater  num- 
, l)er  of  our  workers  of  to-day  find  themselves  in  full 
agreement  with  that  foolish  utterance  of  the  Countess 
Af  Carberry,  who  ilefined  I^eisure  as  “ empty  time.” 
“No  doubt  it  seems  so  to  thousands  who  do  not  know 
how  to  u.se  it.  but  a wiser  philosopher  than  the 
Countess,  one  of  the  wisest  ever  produced  in  this 
land  so  fruitful  in  great  men,  has  said  that  “ Leisure 
is  time  for  doing  something  useful.”  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  many-sided,  knew'  whereof  he  spoke, 
for  he  spoke  out  of  the  fullness  of  a splendidly  ripe  ex- 
perience, and  the  extraordinary  achievement  of  his 
own  life  went  to  prove  the  trsth  of  his  assertion. 
His  labors  extended  over  many  years,  and  in  in- 
numerable fields  of  endeavor,  and  his  leisure  was 
that  of  a man  who  had  reduced  its  principles  to  the 
basis  of  a science,  and  who  had  elevated  the  thing 
itself  to  the  level  of  an  art.  And  it  is  ,gn  illumi- 
nating fact  that  although  the  sum  total  of  his 
achievement  seemed  to  represent  twenty-four  hours  of 
concentrated  application  to  something  in  every  day 
of  his  life,  by  the  cultivation  of  a leisure  collaterally 
useful  his  machine  did  not  wear  out  until  it  had 
been  running  over  the  highways  of  existence  for 
eighty-four  years  and  three  months. 

So,  perhaps,  until  we  have  educated  our  toilers  of 
to-day  into  the  proper  uses  of  leisure  it  is  idle  to 
hope  for  the  dawn  of  that  morning  when  a long 
vacation  as  a necessity  of  life  may  be  abandoned 
w'ith  safety,  and  our  philosophers  who  are  concern- 
ing themselves  with  the  problem  involved  will  do 
better  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  invention  of  a 
curriculum  in  the  arts  of  effective  dolee  far  niente. 
The  subject  is  of  a more  far-reaching  importance 
than  it  seems  to  lie  on  the  surface,  for  day  by  <lay 
we  are  producing  men  with  a too-abundant  means  of 
leisure  at  their  disposal,  and  there  are  sadly  few  win* 
appear  to  be  able  to  use  it  for  the  benefit  eien  of 
themselves,  to  say  notliing  of  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. One  of  the  greatest  fields  now  open  to  tlu* 
student  is  that  involving  the  “ utilization  of  waste." 
Now  that  we  are  beginning  to  produce,  if  not  to 
enjoy,  a leisure  class,  what  are  we  going  to  do  to 
make  it  of  any  earthlv  use? 
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BURIAL  IN  AIR 

The  last  word  of  a materialistic  age.  When  Nicholas  Klein,  standing  on  the  ledge 
of  the  twenty-fourth  story  of  the  Union  Central  sky-scrapef,  scattered  the  ashes 
of  Jacob  Gross  from  a tin  can  into  the  air,  he  was  carrying  to  its  extreme 
expression  one  of  the  inherent  principles  of  modern  scientific  thought — that  life 
is  the  infinitely  valuable  and  important  thing,  death  an  unimportant  accident. 
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BY  R.  H.  BENSON 


T r WAS  about  seven  years  old  when  my  hour  or  two  of  miseiw,  half  waking  and  half  sleeping,  one  hand  held  the  edge  of  the  door,  and  a great  jewel 
L_JLJ  died,  and  my  father  left  me  I had  been  crying  quietly,  burying  my  hot  face  in  the  gleamed  on  one  of  her  fingers.  She  seemed  to  be  looking 

^ chiefly  to  the  care  of  servants.  Either  pillow,  for  fear  my  nurse  should  hear  through  the  partly  at  me. 

I must  have  been  a difficult  child,  or  opened  door.  I was  feeling  really  exhausted,  listening  I sat  up  in  bed  in  a moment,  amazed,  but  not  frightened 

my  nurse  must  have  been  a hard  vyoman:  for  I to  my  own  heart,  and  cheating  myself  into  the  half-  — for  was  it  not  w'hat  I had  so  often  fancied? — and  I 


never  gave  her  my  confidence.  I had  clung  to  my  faith  that  its  throbs  were  the  footsteps  of  my  mother  called  out  to  her: 


mother  as  a saint  clings  to  God;  and  when  I lost  coming  toward  my  room.  I had  raised  my  face,  and  “Mother,  mother!” 

her  it  ne^ly  broke  iny  heart.  Night  after  night  I was  staring  at  the  door  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  when  it  At  the  word,  she  turned  and  looked  on  to  the  landing, 

us’d  to  lie  awake,  with  the  firelight  in  the  room,  opened  suddenly  without  a sound;  and  there,  as  I and  gave  a .slight  movement  with  her  head,  as  if  to  some 
r.'raembering  how  she  would  look  in,  on  her  way  to  thought,  my  mother  stood,  with  the  light  from  the  oil-  one  waiting  there,  either  of  assent  or  dismissal,  and  then 
bed.  When  at  last  I slept,  it  seems  to  me  now  as  lamp  outside  shining  upon  her.  She  w'as  dressed,  it  turned  to  me  again.  The  door  closed  silently,  and  I 
if  I never  did  anything  but  dream  of  her;  and  it  seemed,  as  once  before  I had  seen  her,  in  London,  when  could  see  in  the  firelight,  and  in  the  faint  glimmer  that 
was  only  to  wake  again  to  that  desolate  emptineps.  she  came  into  my  room  to  bid  me  good  night  before  she  came  through  the  other  door,  that  she  held  out  her 
I would  torture  myself  by  closing  my  eyes  and  fancy-  went  out  to  an  evening  party.  Her  head  shone  with  arms  to  me.  I threw  off  the  bedclothes  in  a moment, 
ing  she  was  there,  and  then  opening  them  and  see-  jewels  that  flashed  as  the  firelight  rose  and  sank  in  the  and  scramble<l  down  to  the  end  of  the  bed,  and  she 
ing  the  room  empty.  I would  turn  and  toss  and  sob  Toom,  a dark  cloak  shrouded  her  neck  and  shoulders,  lifterl  me  gently  in  her  arms,  but  said  no  word.  I too 
without  a sound.  I suppose  that  I said  nothing;  but  she  raised  the  cloak 

was  as  near  the  limit  that  divides  a little  and  wrapped  it  round  me, 

sanity  from  madness  as  it  is  possible  and  I lay  there  in  bliss,  my  head  on 

to  be.  During  the  day,  I would  sit  on  TTjtO  oi^ir  i- shoulder  and  my  arm  round 

the  stairs,  when  I could  get  away  1 - her  neck.  She  walked  smoothly  and 

from  my  nurse,  and  pretend  that  my  rl  noiselessly  to  a rocking-chair  that 

mother’s  footsteps  were  moving  over-  I stood  beside  the  fire,  and  sat  down, 

head — that  her  door  opened — that  ' V;  ^ ' \ lOT  M and  then  began  to  rock  gently  to  and 

I heard  her  dress  on  the  carpet.  \ ^ \ il  fro.  Now',  it  may  be  difficult  to 

.\gain,  I would  open  my  eyes  and  in  ^ believe,  but  I tell  you  that  I neither 

.self-cruelty  compel  myself  to  under-  P A anything  nor  desired  to  say 

stand  that  she  was  gone.  Then,  H'  K*  J \ /A-  anything.  It  w'as  enough  that  she 

again,  I would  tell  myself  that  it  w'as  J / ' \ \J  X V After  a little  w’hile  I 

all  right:  that  she  was  away  for  the  j | W/l  i IT  suppose  I fell  asleep,  for  I found 

day,  but  would  come  back  at  night.  ' W V i\V— myself  in  an  agony  of  tears  and 

In  the  evenings  I would  be  happier,  L ^ ^ trembling  again;  but  those  arms 

as  the  time  for  her  return  drew  ^ ^ firmly,  and  I was  soon  at 

nearer.  Even  when  I said  my  r ' .■  \ / \fd\j  J ^ peace.  Still  she  spoke  no  woVd,  and 

prayers,  I would  look  forward  to  the  W I At  ^ 

moment,  into  which  I had  cheated  »\v  'j  J 1 / /A  J 1 When  I woke  again,  she  was  gone, 

myself  in  believing,  when  the  door  * \\  .iJi  ( I ic morning,  and  I was  in 

would  open,  after  I was  in  bed,  and  /i the  nurse  w'as  drawing  up 

my  mother  look  in.  Then,  as  the  ; I ' i f blind,  and  the  winter  sunshine 

time  passed,  my  false  faith  w'ould  9”  That  day  w'as  the 

break  down,  and  I would  sob  myself  \ / I happiest  I had  known  since  my 

to  sleep,  dream  of  her,  and  sob  myself  HBfii  ^ / I mother’s  death,  for  I knew'  she  would 


ing  the  room  empty.  I would  turn  and  toss  and  sob  ’room,  a dark  cloak  shrouded  her  neck 
without  a sound.  I suppose  that  I 
was  as  near  the  limit  that  divides 

one  at  ^the  foot  of  mv  bed  and  oni 

at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  in  / ' ' / 

the  corner  diagonally  opposite  to  that 

in^whmh  the  of  my^ed  s^od.  - ^ 

and  the  second  into  my  nurse’s  room, 

kept  fuming  in  the  nurse’s  room,  so 

room  was  not  in  total  darkness. 

I was  lying  awake  one  night  G suj>  T”™'  ’ 

Kose  it  would  be  about  eleven  o clock) , 
aving  gone  through-  a dreadful 
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TMEN.I  turned  S-nLL  more  TO  SEE  HER  FACE  . . WHICH  N EAP,  ME  , BUT’ 

IT  WA.S  TWRNEn  AWAT^i'. 

j (Contivued  on  page  25) 


mother’s  death,  for  I knew'  she  would 
come  again. 

After  I was  in  bed  that  evening,  I 
lay  aw'ake,  waiting,  so  full  of  happy 
content  and  certainty  that  I fell 
asleep.  When  I awoke  the  fire  W'as 
out,  and  there  was  no  light  but  a 
narrow  streak  that  came  through 
the  door  from  my  nurse’s  room.  I 
lay  there  a minute  or  two,  W'aiting, 
expecting  every  moment  to  see  the 
door  at  the  foot  of  my  bed  open. 
But  the  minutes  passM,  and  then 
the  clock  in  the  hall  below  beat 
three.  Then  I fell  into  a passion 
of  tears.  The  night  was  nearly  gone, 
and  she  had  not  come  to  me.  'Then, 
as  I tossed  to  and  fro,  trying  to  stifle 
my  crying,  through  my  tears  came 
the  misty  flash  of  light  as  the  door 
opened,  and  there  she  stood  again. 
Once  again  I was  in  her  arms,  and  my 
face  on  her  shoulder.  And  again  I 
fell  asleep  there. 

Now,  this  went  on  night  after 
night,  but  not  every  night,  and 
never  unless  I awoke  and  cried.  It 
seemed  that  if  I needed  her  des- 
perately she  came,  but  only  then. 
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THE  THEATER 
OF  THRILLS 

BY  KARL  DAVIS  ROBINSON 

'T'WO  scenes  from  the  brilliant  one-act 
^ plays  at  the  J*rinces8  Theater — A'eir 
York's  latest  venture  in  unconventional 
drama. 

At  the  top  of  the  page  is  shown  Fancy, 
the  changeable  heroine  in  “ Fancy  Free," 
lending  from  the  scene  her  own  true  hus- 
band. The  reluctant  husband  and  the 
lady  of  his  latest  choice  had  blundered 
into  the  same  hotel  tchere  Fancy  and  her 
tieiccst  lover  had  repaired.  At  this  closr 
range  Fancy’s  proprietary  interest  in  her 
lord  returns,  and  she  carries  him  away, 
tearing  the  tiro  discarded  lovers  to  effect 
a new  liaison. 

The  scene  below,  from  “Any  Xight," 
shows  the  consumptive  street-walker  of 
the  play,  and  her  tipsy  old  quarry,  at  the 
door  of  a liaincs-laic  hotel.  In  a room 
there,  she  sits  up  half  the  night,  while  the 
old  man  is  sleeping  off  his  drunken  stupor. 
In  another  room  lie  a hitherto  innocent 
girl  and  her  seducer.  A fire,  breaking  out 
in  the  night,  brings  the  four  together. 
The  old  man,  sobered  now,  recognizes  in 
the  young  girl  his  own  daughter.  Fire- 
men rescue  the  street-walker  and  the 
young  man;  but  the  father  and  the  daugh- 
ter remain  to  die  voluntarily  in  the 
ttaincs. 


Three  times  has  New  York  tried  to  avoid 
the  mediocrity  and  dulness  of  conventional 
drama  by  building  theaters  designed 
especially  for  plays  of  a more  advanced 
type.  The  New  Theater  provided  the  plays, 
but  a constant  loss  of  money  turned  it  into 
an  ordinary  play-house.  The  Little  Theater,  with  its 
limited  capacity  and  high  prices,  found  a way  of  pre- 
senting the  plays  without  losing  money.  The  Princess 
Theater,  following  this  lead,  opened  its  doors,  more 
than  three  months  ago,  with  plays  so  unconventional 
as  to  be  startling. 

This  is  not  the  first  theater  confined  to  one-act 
plays.  The  “ little  theaters  ” of  Paris  have  become 
famous.  The  Th^^Atre  Antoine  and  the  Grand  Guignol 
were  the  models  for  the  Princess  Theater.  Indeed,  one 
of  its  plays,  “ Fear.”  ran  for  three  hundred  nights  at 
the  Grand  Guignol  before  its  translation  into  English. 

“ Fear”  is  the  most  thrilling  of  these  plays.  At  the 
end  of  each  of  its  two  scenes  comes  a shooting  so  un- 
expected. and  yet  so  inevitable,  as  to  give  dramatic 
point  to  the  whole  piece.  A British  official,  stationed 
in  a part  of  India  threatened  by  cholera,  is  driven  by 
heat  and  loneliness  to  jiut  by  his  natural  bravery  for 
a cowardly  fear  of  death  bj  disease.  Instead  of 
nursing  the  comrade  who  has  become  infected,  he 
shoots  him  to  keep  infection  from  himself.  The  play 
would  end  here  hut  for  the  retribution  that  comes 
when  the  coward  is  shot,  by  order  of  a sanitary  otficer 
employing  stringent  measures,  in  the  embrace  of  a 
cholera-stricken  native  escaped  from  the  death  cordon. 

The  thrill  and  shock  of  ” Fear”  is  of  the  nerves,  and 
reacts  physically.  While  it  is  a study  in  abnormal 
psychologA’.  it  furnishes  also  a fine  study  in  the  [i-sy- 
chology’  of  audiences.  The  other  plays  thrill  dif- 
ferently. “The  Switchboard.”  a light  and  clever 
comedy,  since  gone  to  England  wlience  it  came,  is  the 
stage  counteri>art  of  a Helen  Green  Van  t'ampen 
sketch,  “ Food  ” has  its  novelty  in  the  burles(|ue 
worked  out  from  the  premise  that  food  has,  fifty  years 
hence,  liecome  more  rare  than  diamonds.  The  bur- 
lesque is  extreme:  The  heroine  sells  her  honor  for  an 
egg.  “Fancy  Free,”  like  “Food  ” and  “The  Switch- 
l>oard,”  gives  variety  and  spice  to  the  program,  and 
prevents  the  two  serious  j)lays  from  overloading  it. 
But  “Fancy  Free”  is  the  most  clever  of  the  three 
lighter  pieces.  Its  author,  who  wrote  one  of  the 
season's  successful  plays.  “ 1 1 indie  Wakes,”  has  given 
it  the  light,  inimitable  touch  of  French  comedy  or  of 
the  delightfully  artificial  comedy  of  the  Restoration. 

“Any  Night”  is.  of  cour.s<‘.  t!ie  important  piece.  It 
may  do  its  part  to  shock  or  tlirill.  I»y  virtue  of  the 
frank  treatment  of  a theme  usually  kept  under  cover; 
but  its  puri)ose  is  most  serious.  Its  author,  who 
plays  the  part  of  the  inebriate  old  gentleman  no  less 
skilfully  than  he  wrote  the  i)lay.  has  the  courage  of 
artistic  frankness.  It  is  a careful  sociological  study, 
whose  value  is  not  lessened  by  fine  artistic  merit. 

While  the  sensational  may  api)ear  to  jiredominate 
in  the  Princess  Theater,  there  is  more  to  he  fouml 
there  than  a wish  to  thrill  or  shock.  Strongly  stres.se<l 
]terio<ls  and  a heavy  denouement  are  in  the  nature  of 
a one-act  play.  And  the  young  playwright  who  is 
striving  to  get  away  from  tin*  deadening  influence  of 
cftnventional  drama  is  apt  to  briiig  in  with  his  uncon- 
ventionality even  iiu-re  than  the  natural  thrill  and 
shock.  I he  real  worth  of  these  ]>lays  is  marked  by  a 
clnuige  in  the  eharaeter  of  the  audiences.  At  first  the 
high  prices,  and  exedusion  of  tlu-  verv  voung.  made  this 
theater  an  amusmneiit  for  ■■  smart  " peoi  h'.  But  latelv 
the  more  earnest  have  l)een  attracted.  A sincere 
desire  to  couple  artistic  eri>ation  with  the  social  forces 
which  only  can  give  it  life,  and  to  encourage  Amer- 
ican drajuatists  who  would  otherwise  have  no  means 
of  expression,  is  being  met  with  a response  that 
should  insure  permanence  to  this  interesting  theatrical 
experiment.  — 
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THE  LONG  TON 

BY  CASPER  DAY 


“ ■"  ^ VERYTHTNG  goes,  in  the  last  week  of 
I mining,”  sang  the  big,  hoarse  voice  of 
Entle,  the  driver-boss,  as  he  tramped  out  on 
I to  the  porch.  ” You  come  on,  kid,  in  Stan- 

ley’s  place  by  half-past  six,  and  I’ll  see 
some  person  takes  you  out  to  his  branch. 
It’s  too  bad  about  his  leg.  But  worse  things  will 
happen.  Just  now  we  need  the  drivers,  and  you  need 
the  money;  so,  if  your  workin’  pants  looks  sixteen 
years  old,  none  of  us  won’t  ask  whether  you  was  born 
in  ’em.  You’ll  do.  Them  child-inspectors  has  too  much 
gumption  to  go  snoopin’  round  the  coal-mines.  They’re 
stayin’  home,  telephonin’  the  teamsters,  with  tears  in 
tlu^ir  eyes,  to  bring  ’em  an  extry  half-ton  of  chestnut 
to  put  away  in  the  cellar  for  their  kitchen  stoves  next 
fall!” 

Stanley  lay  on  a wide  couch  in  the  living-room  of  his 
father’s  house,  a bundle  of  splints  and  bandages  above 
his  right  knee  evidencing  that  another  boy  must  take 
his  work  to-morrow.  Adam,  aged  twelve,  and  just 
through  the  babyish  humiliation  of  chicken-pox,  sat  in 
a chair,  swollen  with  pride. 

“ Me  for  it ! ” he  announced. 

“ You’re  big  for  your  age,”  Entle  said  tactfully. 

Adam  inflated  himself  another  inch.  No  more 
chicken-pox,  no  more  marbles,  for  him!  Nor  silly 
Third  Reader  and  Counties-of-Pcnnsylvania  and 
Drunkard’s-Stomach.  No  longer  would  he  be  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  a pack  of  teachers  and  mothers  and 
sisters  to  be  sent  on  errands!  He  was  now  a man. 
To-morrow  he  was  going  to  take  Stanley’s  name  and 
Stanley’s  dollar  eighty-seven  three-mule  job  in  the 
mines. 

“ To-night  I’ll  learn  him  all  about  it,  Henry,”  prom- 
ised the  disabled  driver. 

” Sure  you  can.”  And  the  boss  banged  the  door, 
to  hurry  home  to  bath  and  supper. 

Adani  sat  still,  glowing  inwardly  somewhere  in  the 
district  of  his  stomach,  but  affecting  unconcern.  He 
would  cheerfully  have  broken  both  Stanley’s  legs  him-- 
self  for  an  hour  like  this  and  a morrow  like  to- 
morrow. 

“They’ll  cod  you  some,  with  tliat  swelled  head  you 
got,”  hfs  brother  commented  from  the  couch.  “ Not’s 
much  as  if  they  wasn’t  so  rushed,  though.  Every- 
body’s tired  out.” 

Adam  opened  his  lips  to  say  “ nobody  daresn’t  do 
nothing  to  him”;  but  thought  better  of  it.  Men 
didn’t  like  that.  And  he  was  now  a man. 

“Sam  Turk.as  my  runner  ’ll  look  out  for  you-all; 
it’s  his  business  to,  and  some  more.  And  all  the 
mules  is  good.  Kitty  leads,  remember.  She’s  all 
right  ahead,  but  she’ll  kick  the  guts  outen  you  if  you 
hitch  her  next  the  car  in  Joker’s  place.  She  looks 
just  the  same  as  Joker,  too,  only  for  a scar  on  her  left 
ear.  So,  when  you  hitch  ’em,  make  sure.  Tommy’s 
second,  and  he’s  gray.  Y'ou  got  to  put  a cushion  in 
his  bonnet,  because  he’s  got  a boil  between  the  ears 
this  week  and  the  leather’d  rub.  Can  you  remember 
that  straight?  Say  it  over!” 

Adam’s  eyes  shone.  Could  he  remember  it?  “ Aw, 
g’wan!”  he  scoffed. 

“ What’s  the  first  thing  you’d  do  if  you  got  lost  in 
the  mines?” 

“See  which  way  the  air  goes!”  Hadn’t  a boarder 
taught  Adam  this  when  he  was  three?  Gosh,  Stan 
must  think  nobody  had  sense  but  him! 

“What’s  the  doors  for?”  Stanley  shot  at  him. 

“To  get  shut,  o’  course.  Oh,  sav,  you!” 

“ See  you  remember  it  and  shut  ’em,  if  you  want  to 
make  a good  miner,”  the  elder  pronounced.  “ There’s 
been  more  men  killed  because  some  fool  kids  left  the 
doors  open  out  of  laziness,  and  cut  off  the  vent’lation, 
than  would  fill  a grave-yard.  You  remember  and  shut 
’em.  And  there’s  another  thing.  Undergp-ound,  you 
got  to  stop  your  lyin’.” 

“ Ask  me  no  questions.  I’ll  tell  you  no  lies!”  Adam 
grunted,  much  aggrieved. 

It  was  a fact  that  he  never  told  any  of  the  pester- 
ing petticoated  tribe  on  this  street  the  truth  about 
anything.  For  if  they  got  one  truth  it  only  stimu- 
lated them  to  ask  you  a lot  more  personal  questions. 
He  had  cultivated  mendacity  as  an  ornament,  even  as 
he  watched  his  biceps  grow,  or  as  he  would  later 
cherish  a delicate  mustache.  It  was  a fine  gift  of 
lying — ^and  his  own. 

“No,  sir!”  cried  Stanley,  banging  the  sofa-frame 
with  his  fist.  “ You  ain’t  up  against  a nest  of  school- 
teachers any  more.  You  cut  it  out.  When  you  go 
down  that  shaft,  you  got  to  begin  to  think  of  other 
folks’s  side  of  it.  Every  person  down  there  is  as 
good  as  you.  If  anything  happened  you,  they’d  stand 
by  you.  So  you  got  to  stand  by  them.  If  you  can’t 
see  that,  kid,  you  ain’t  going  on  my  branch  to-mor- 
row, that’s  all.” 

“How  you  going  to  stop  me?”  growled  the  boy. 
But  he  w’as  deeply  hurt. 

“ I’d  send  ma  with  a note  to  Henry.  If  I told  the 
driver-boss  you  didn’t  never  mean  to  answ'er  a 
straight  question  straight,  but  aimed  to  fool  every- 
body all  the  time  for  meanness,  I guess  he’d  change 
his  mind.” 

“Y'ou  make  a fella  sick!” 

“ But  you  got  to  understand  it,  kid,”  the  elder 
urged.  “ You  see,  you’re  all  workin’  in  the  dark. 
Suppose  one  person  asks  you  a fair  question,  like  did 
you  shut  a certain  door,  or  how’s  the  big  pump  run- 
ning in  the  dip,  or  have  you  got  his  empty  cars,  or 
did  you  tell  the  comp’ny  hands  to  send  him  out  some 
timl>er8  for  his  roof.  He’ll  believe  what  you  tell  him. 
He  ain’t  a woman  sayin’  ‘ Was  our  Ethel  to  school 
to-day  in  her  best  hat?’  or,  ‘ Who  stole  my  milk- 
ticket,  Adam  Tolenkas?’  He  ain’t  a fool,  nor  he 
ain’t  expectin’  to  be  lied  to,  and  it’s  no  game  to  make 
him  believe  just  what  you  say.  Only  you  wouldn’t 
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know  which  of  your  lies  might  kill  three-four  men.  It 
ain’t  the  same,  quite,  as  runnin’  a grocery  store  or 
buyin’  rags  and  junk  up  the  alleys.  We  don’t  do  each 
other  dirt  in  the  mines.  We  wouldn’t  none  of  us  be 
safe,  if  such  a custom  got  started.” 

Adam  swallow'ed  hard. 

“ See?” 

“ Aw  right.  I’ll  tell  ’em  straight  goods.” 

“ That’s  the  idea.  That,  and  shut  your  doors. 
Now,  listen  here  till  I give  you  the  lay  of  the  roads 
and  all.” 

Supper  came.  But,  for  the-  first  time  in  his  life, 
Adam  regarded  his  meal  with  indifference.  After- 
^card,  in  the  middle  room,  he  sat  among  the  men  who 
visited  Stanley.  They  all  talked  together  of  the 
strike,  and  of  bosses  and  powder-cost,  and  of  how  much 
the  docking-boss  took  off  young  Simon  Pitcavage’s 
nineteen  cars  this  week  because  his  roof  leaked,  so 
that  the  coal  was  aslop  in  the  cars  as  he  packed  it. 
At  a dollar  seven  the  three-ton  car,  and  ten  cars  off 
for  dockage,  Y^oung  Simon’s  bride  of  a month  W'as 
going  to  raise  hell  ’n’  all  w-hen  she  saw  his  next 
docket.  A man  sold  his  liberty,  didn’t  he,  when  he 
married  a belle  like  Angelika? 

Y'es,  said  Adam,  drinking  in  the  good  talk  thirstily, 
so  a man  did.  (Personally,  he  had  little  opinion  of 
marriage.  Marriage  was  chiefly  to  blame  for  bringing 
so  many  girls  into  the  world;  and  it  was  because 
there  w'ere  so  many  girls  and  women  let  loose  on 
man’s  universe  that  men  had  to  work  so  hard  and 
undergo  so  many  bothers  to  support  ’em.) 

And  all  the  adult  males  in  the  room  nodded  at  him 
gravely  as  he  spoke  it.  He  w'as  grown  up  now,  and 
they  recognized  him  as  a man  in  their  midst.  A 
glorious  evening! 

Later,  Adam  was  put  to  school,  and  wrote  with 
a piece  of  chalk  on  the  black  iron  stove-pipe  that  rose 
to  the  ceiling. 

“ I’ve  got  twelve  miners  on  my  branch  now,  day 
shift,”  Stanley  said.  “ Old  man  Puddick,  the  miser, 
has  the  best  chamber,  and  he’s  Number  4.  No  per- 
son likes  him.  Bottles  White  and  that  there  Simon 
we  was  just  speaking  of  have  got  the  worst  rooms. 
Simon’s  174;  and  that’s  the  highest  number  in  the 
whole  mine.” 

“ Bottles  is  81,”  recited  the  pupil.  “ And  they  all 
got  a right  to  four  empties  a day  only  if  they  can 
fill  ’em;  they  daresn’t  keep  two  cars  round  the  cham- 
ber the  whole  shift  just  to  set  on.  And  me  and  Sam 
has  the  say  about  who  gets  cars  first,  don’t  we?” 

“ Sure.  And  you  unhitch  Kitty  mule  and  take  her 
into  the  chambers  to  run  a car  out  to  the  branch. 
She’s  fine  at  it.  She  knows.  Wliere’s  the  miner’s 
ticket  on  his  loaded  car,  on  my  road?” 

“ Tied  on  with  string  on  a nail  left-hand  side  on 
top.” 

“ And  what’d  you  do  about  it,  first  loaded  car  you 
take  in  the  morning?” 

“ I put  that,  there  number  down  on  my  big  sheet- 
iron,  plain  in  chalk!”  .Adam  declaimed.  With  a 
flourish,  he  turned  and  wrote  upon  the  stove-pipe: 
“ 174.”  “ Like  that.  And  the  second  car  after  that, 

and  the  third.  When  there’s  four  or  five,  that’s  our 
trip!  I hang  up  mv  sheet- iron,  and  Sam  and  me  we 
take  the  four  cars  ’bout  a mile  and  give  ’em  to  the 
lokie.” 

“ And  be  sure  you  bring  three-four  empties  back 
each  trip,  too,  wheti  you  come,  else  j'ou’ll  get  an  extra 
tw’o  miles  walkin’.  Last  Sat’day  I done  eighteen 
miles,  kid,  reg’lar  trips;  and  you  bet  a day  like  that 
tires  you  some!  Snatch  a ride  when  you  can,  but 
don’t  fall  under  the  cars.  Now,  go  on  write  out  two 
more  trips.” 

Adam  inscrij)ed  numbers  on  the  stove-pipe  unfalter- 
ingly; his  instructors  in  school  would  not  have  be- 
lieved that.' he  had  such  a head  for  figures!  Stanley 
and  the  men  looked  on  with  approval. 

“ Sure.  Y’ou  keep  ’em  on  your  sheet- iron  all  day  in 
the  exact  order  you  send  out  them  cars  in  your  trips, 
not  hind  side  nor  mixed.  Sam  Turkas,  my  runner, 
don’t  read  nor  write  nor  figure,  so  you  have  to.  And 
I’ll  give  you  my  time-book  to  carry  in  your  inside 
pocket,  and  you  copy  ’em  down  into  it  in  just  the 
order  they  went  out  in,  same  as  on  the  sheet-iron. 
Remember,  in  the  breaker  the  docking-boss  takes  off 
the  tickets  in  order  straight  the  way  they  come.  If 
you  was  to  write  ’em  down  careless  and  mixed,  the 
pay-ofiice  is  sure  to  notice,  and  blame  it  on  to  Sam 
and  me.” 

Adam’s  whole  being  gripped  these  instructions. 
Muddle  the  record?  Mix  the  numbers?  Not  he! 

“ First  thing  to-morrow,  Henry  Entle  comes  to  you 
for  it,  and  copies  down  in  his  book  the  cars  I run  out 
to-day  before  Joker  handed  me  that  kick.  After  he’s 
wrote  it  in  his  book,  you  wash  the  sheet-iron  clean; 
and  next  day  he  takes  what  you  do  to-morrow.  See?” 

Y’es;  Adam  saw. 

“ But  wouldn’t  my  runner  have  to  do  a single  thing, 
and  me  a-workin’  ail  the  time?”  he  objected  loftily. 

“ Oh,  he  jumps  them  three-ton  cars  back  on  the 
track  with  a claw-bar  when  they  skip  the  rails,”  a 
man  of  the  circle  contributed.  “ That’s  what  you  ain’t 
the  size  to  do,  y’know.  Sam  can’t  help  it  that  he  ain’t 
educated.  He’s  a good  runner,  as  you’ll  find.” 

And  so,  for  half  an  hour  longer,  they  stuffed  his 
young  brain  with  practical  matters.  He  must  never 
go  without  matches,  a handful  at  least.  He  must 
never  take  chances  on  his  lamp,  but  carry  the  tin  oil- 
flask  with  him.  He  must  never  open  a door  of  old 
w'orkings,  nor  a door  that  the  fire-boss  had  marked 
dangerous.  He  must  remember  where  the  drinking- 
water  pipes  came  down,  in  case  he  had  a scraped  foot 
or  a cut  finger:  the  water  in  the  ditches  was  sulphuric 
and  poisoned  a wound.  He  mustn’t  worry  about 
(Continued  on  page  21) 
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ghosts  and  dead  men;  the  anthracite  cases  of  appari- 
tions were  really  very  rare.  And  lastly,  if  anything 
uncommon  happened  to  happen,  rely  on  Sam  Turkas. 

II 

IT  was  dark  when  his  mother  waked  Adam.  He 
rolled  over  in  bed  and  scraped  his  ribs  on  some- 
thing hard.  It  was  the  handle  of  Stanley’s  braided 
leather  mule-whip  which  he  had  taken  to  bed  with 
him,  as  a girl  takes  her  doll-baby. 

I’ink  as  a pearl  was  the  March  morning  when  Adam 
and  four  big  drivers  stood  on  the  cage  together  and 
saw  the  yard-level  rise  up  with  instant  suddenness 
to  blot  out  vistas  and  the  sky.  The  sensation  of  being 
lowered  at  speed,  with  nothing  to  hold  on  to,  was  dis- 
quieting to  the  new  breakfast  in  one’s  stomach;  but 
otherwise  Adam  was  calm. 

“Me  for  the  third  vein,”  he  said,  with  an  air. 
Henry  has  took  me  on  for  our  Stanley’s  place, 
’cause  it’s  the  last  two  weeks  of  mining.” 

“ I’m  in  the  third.” 

“ Y'ou  want  to  go  to  the  barn  first  and  hitch  up. 
I’ll  show  you.” 

“Lord,  I w’islit  I wasn’t  going  in  to-day!”  yawned 
the  tallest  and  thinnest.  “I’ll  be  terrible  glad  to  go 
on  strike  and  get  rested  up  from  the  last  two  months, 
for  one!  Wisht  I was  Stanley,  on  a bed!  Say, 
wait  till  you  sc-e  w'hat  rvork  means,  that’s  all!” 

The  third  vein  was  at  five  hundred  and  thirty  feet; 
the  cage  stopped,  and  the  footman  let  them  through 
his  gate.  The  seniors  lighted  Adam’s  lamp  from  theirs. 
'They  took  him  to  the  mule  barn  and  gave  him  over 
to  Sam  Turkas,  his  runner.  Thus  the  long  day  began. 

It  was  an  eighteen-mile  day  on  their  branch,  nine 
trips  of  a mile  and  a mile  back,  and  even  the  noon- 
ing cut  short  for  the  haulage  crews.  A desperate 
hurry  possessed  the  whole  mine;  even  accidents  de- 
terred themselves.  Tlie  world  was  clamoring  for 
coal. 

Toward  five,  Adam  had  backed  out  the  sixth  car 
from  Miser  Puddick’s  chamber  and  chalked  a “ 4 ” on 
the  sheet-iron  for  the  sixth  time  that  day.  And  Pud- 
dick had  the  brass  to  be  disagreeable  about  the 
service. 

* “Where  you  been?  Cryin’  for  your  bottle?  Or 
Bcairt  of  the  cars?” 

“ ’Bout  my  business,”  Adam  stated.  “ Why  ? Was 
you  w^anting  me  to  find  your  specs  for  you,  gran’- 

^ddick  switched  out  with  a handy  mining  needle. 
Adam  skipped,  and  the  blow  cut  under  him. 

“Yah!  Yah!” 

“ Well ! You  gimme  another  two  cars,  baby,  and 
I’ll  let  you  go  w'ithout  the  lickin’  you  need.” 

“ Y’ou  had  six,  you  old  panhandler.  ’Sides,  your 
laborer’s  gone  home  used  up.  Y’ou  know  why.”  For 
it  was  the  miner’s  agreeable  habit  to  work  his  man 
half  to  death  with  sledging  and  cleaning  and  loading. 
If  Puddick  gave  an  ounce  of  help,  he  extorted  a cash 
refund  on  pay-day.  If  now  he  could  load  and  send 
out  a seventh  car  with  the  cleaned  and  broken  coal 
which  his  helper  had  made  ready,  he  would  save  for 
himself  the  whole  sum  of  forty-flve  cents  allowed  the 
laborer  per  car,  and  could  use  the  man  for  new  work 
to-morrow  morning. 

“ Si.x,  says  you?  Seven!  You  been  stealing  one  of 
my  cars!  I know  you!” 

Adam  displayed  *the  sheet-iron  with  its  chalked 
figures. 

“ No,  I ain’t.  Here  ’tis,  all  straight.  You  can 
look.” 

“Seven,  I say!  Why  ain’t  they  got  a driver  big 
enough  to  know  figgers?” 

“Six,  Whiskers!”  responded  Adam  firmly. 

“I’ll  break  your  back!”  roared  Puddick.  “Seven! 
Y’ou’re  a thief — ^you  know  you  be!  If  they  got  to 
put  a liar  on  this  road,  why  ain’t  they  took  a grown- 
up one?” 

Rancorous  from  these  indignities,  but  holding  out 
firmly  against  the  myth  of  the  seventh  car,  Adam  re- 
treated from  this  chamber,  and  went  on  out  the 
branch.  The  last  place  belonged  to  174 — that  Simon 
Pitcavage  who  had  married  the  belle.  It  had  been 
one  of  the  lesser  interests  of  this  marvelous  day 
that  Adam  had  found  in  Simon  the  nameless  hero 
who  had  saved  him  from  a watery  grave  last  summer 
in  the  swimming-place  up  river.  Simon,  therefore, 
was  his  friend. 

But  the  friend  was  sitting  alone  in  utter  depression 
on  a heap  of  waste,  while  water  trickled  and  dropped 
cn  him  from  the  bad  roof. 

“What’s  eatin’  you?”  inquired  the  new  driver. 
“Sick?  Y’ou  wasn’t  mopin’  like  this,  ’s  mornin’.  Get 
u move  on  and  send  out  some  coal,  can’t  you?  It’s 
after  four  o’clock,  and  you  only  done  three.” 

The  young  miner  looked  up. 

“Oh,  it’s  you  again,  is  it?  Why,  what’s  the  good? 
This  here  place  is  so  slaty,  I get  docked  three  cars 
for  mining  three  cars.  My  powder  to-day  comes  to 
ninety  cents,  about.  My  dago’s  sick,  and  I been  labor- 
ing myself;  that’s  a dollar  thirty-five  I draw  for  the 
three  cars.  Powder  out.  I’m  forty-five  cents  to  the 
good.  I might  have  to  take  sixty  cents’  worth  to 
blow  down  wmat  ’ud  finish  ’nother  car,  see?  And  then 
I'd  have  thirty  cents.” 

“ If  they  wouldn’t  dock  you — ” 

“But  they  would!”  Simon  insisted,  with  a groan. 
“ I would  myself,  if  I was  a docking-boss.  This  here 
is  terrible  bad  coal.  You  couldn’t  blame  him  for  see- 
ing that,  up  in  daylight.  It  ain’t  fit  to  mine.  All  it’s 
good  for  is  to  sell  to  the  local  trade  that’s  completely 
bug  to  buy  anything!” 

“You  better  have  stayed  a company  hand.”  For 
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Nine  multimillionaires  of 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
are  amusing  themselves, 
this  summer,  racing  their 
“one-design ” 50-foot  sloops 
in  the  waters  of  Long  Island 
Sound.  The  owner,  or  his 
amateur  representative, 
sails  each  race,  and  at  the 
season’s  end  prizes  are 
awarded  to  the  leaders  in 
the  series  of  some  twenty- 
five  races. 

John  P.  Morgan,  head  of 
the  great  banking  house,  is 
seen  sailing  his  own  yacht, 
the  “Grayling,”  at  the  left. 
The  picture  above  repre- 
sents the  close  finish  of  a 
race  at  Oyster  Bay.  G.  M. 
Hecksher’s  “ Acushla  ” is  in 
the  lead,  Mr.  Morgan’s 
“Grayling”  is  second,  and 
Harry  Payne  Whitney’s 
“ Barbara  ” is  third. 

The  other  six  boats  built 
for  this  series  are  owned 
and  sailed  by  George  F. 
Baker,  Jr.,  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  W.  E.  Dodge, 
Pembroke  Jones,  C.  C. 
Rumrill,  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph, and  R.  N.  Ellis. 
Most  of  these  men  are  not 
only  competent  but  expert 
managers  of  yachts  — the 
present  generation  having 
been  trained  from  boyhood 
to  perpetuate  the  tradi- 
tional sport  of  the  Wall 
Street  magnate. 


THE  SPORT  OF  THE 
MONEY  KINGS 

BY 

HERBERT  L.  STONE 


IT  has  been  a long  time  since  a yachting  season  lias 
l)een  as  inti!resting  as  the  present  one.  This  is 
due  principally  to  the  many  new  boats  that  have 
made  their  appearance,  and  to  the  formation  of 
some  new  racing  clas-ses;  but,  above  all  else,  its 
success  can  be  laid  largely,  both  directly  and  indi- 
i-ectly,  to  the  new  one-design  class  of  50-foot  sloops 
promoted  by  members  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club. 
Not  since  the  same  club  brought  out  the  one-design  30- 
footers  eight  years  ago  (which  incidentally  produced 
the  keenest  racing  of  any  class  ever  formed)  has  such 
a large  class  been  seen,  both  in  respect  to  the  number 
and  size  of  the  boats. 

Nine  one-design  boats  in  the  hands  of  experienced 
sailors  will  always  produce  the  best  of  sport,  and  when 
the  boats  are  72  feet  long  over  all,  as  are  those  under 
discussion,  it  is  something  of  a trick  to  handle  them, 
and  it  means  that  a man  must  be  “ on  to  his  job  ” 
every  minute.  Incidentally,  there  have  been  but  few 
one-design  classes  where  the  boats  have  been  larger 
than  these.  The  only  ones  that  can  be  recalled  are  the 
70-foot  class,  to  which  four  boats  were  built  in  1900, 
and  the  57-footers,  built  in  1907. 

There  has  always  been  some  criticism  of  one-design 
classes  on  the  ground  that  they  do  not  produce  as  in- 
structive or  interesting  sport  as  open-class  racing,  for 
the  reason  that  the  boats  are  all  the  product  of  one 
designer  and  that  there  is  thus  not  the  incentive  for 
improvement  in  design  and  speed  as  where  the  boats 
are  bv  different  designejw^ach  striving  t«  outdo  the 


far  as  the  sport  goes  for  those  that  participate, — and 
in  the  last  analysis  they  are  the  ones  most  vitally  con- 
cerned,— the  best  racing  is  had  in  one-design  classes, 
where  all  the  boats  are  identical  and  the  result  hinges 
on  the  skill  and  ability  of  the  helmsman.  This  con- 
tention has  been  proved  repeatedly  in  the  New  York 
30-foot  Class,  in  the  57-foot  Class,  in  the  Larchmont 
Interclub  Class,  and  other  one-design  classes,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  one  who  has  raced  in  any  of  these 
classes  would  give  up  one-design  racing  for  the  uncer- 
tainty of  an  open  class.  As  far  as  speed  goes,  too,  it 
is  probable  that  the  boats  of  this  new  class  are  faster 
than  anything  of  their  size  that  has  l)een  built  under 
the  Universal  Rule,  and  Herreshoff  seems  even  to  have 
improved  upon  himself  in  these  boats,  judging  by 
their  performance  alongside  of  other  boats  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  size. 

The  promoters  of  the  class  were  wise  in  putting  in 
a provision  that  the  boats  were  to  be  sailed  by  their 
owners  or  by  their  amateur  representatives,  thus 
keeping  the  handling  of  the  boats  always  in  the  hands 
of  an  amateur.  This  in  itself  is  an  "excellent  thing, 
and  the  boats  are  just  about  the  limit  of  size  on  which 
this  could  be  done.  The  70-footers,  and  even  the  57’s, 
are  a little  too  large  for  one  man  to  be  in  complete 
control,  much  of  the  work  of  trimming  sails,  etc., 
being  necessarily  left  to  others.  Some  of  the  men  who 
own  these  boats  are  comparatively  new  at  the  racing 
game.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Gleorge  F. 
Baker,  Jr.,  and  M.  G.  Hecksher,  neither  of  whom  has 
had  much  experience  in  boats  of  this  size,  while  Pem- 
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broke  Jones  has  not  devoted  much  time  to  yachting 
since  he  sailed  one  of  the  old  Newport  3d-footer8. 
With  nine  boats  of  this  size  coming  down  the  line  to- 
gether, each  scrapping  for  position,  it  will  take  quick 
thinking  and  skilful  handling  to  keep  them  apart,  and 
undoubtedly  there  will  be  many  exciting  and  spec- 
tacular moments  throughout  the  season  just  before 
the  starting-gun  fires. 

The  coming  of  this  class  in  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  ought  to  do  a great  deal  for  the  sport  of  sailing, 
which  in  the  last  ten  years  seems  to  have  been  on  the 
decline  in  this  organization.  Outside  of  its  annual 
cruise,  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  regattas  have  been 
marked  by  a dwindling  number  of  starters,  until  their 
races  attracted  less  attention  than  those  of  many 
other  clubs  on  Long  Island  Sound;  but  the  coming 
of  this  new  class,  and  the  continued  interest  in  the 
30-foot  class,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  racing  spirit 
is  again  coming  to  the  front. 

A brief  analysis  of  the  new  boats  shows  a good- 
looking  hull,  with  a long  forward  overhang  and  a 
rather  short  after  overhang,  fair  displacement  (about 
24  tons),  sharp  forward  sections,  and  a tall  narrow 
rig.  The  rig  is  of  the  prevailing  knockabout  type, 
with  a single  jib  leading  to  the  stem-head  and  the 
mast  and  topmast  all  in  one  piece.  The  rig  is  moderate 
and  well  inboard,  with  the  exception  of  the  club  top- 
sail, which  is  an  immense  sail,  the  yard  being  35  feet 
in  length  and  projecting  some  15  feet  above  the  top- 
mast head.  In  the  "light  .wither  of  the  Sound,  how- 
ever, they  should  be"  able  to  carry  this  easily. 
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THE  TRADERS  IN  WOMEN 


The  First  Report  of  Mr.  Rockefeller’s 
Bureau  for  the  Study  of  the  Social  Evil 

BY  GEORGE  KIBBE  TURNER 


Civilizaiion  is  largely  a stale  of  mind. 

For  years  vje  have  approached  the  great  question  of  the  Social  Evil  either  in 
ridicule,  or  disgust,  or  hysteria. 

Mr.  Rockefeller’s  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene  is  now  approaching  it  in  the 
modern  scientific  spirit.  Its  first  report,  based  on  the  records  of  lb, 000  girls, 
is  unemotional  and  without  recommendations,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  a sane 
treatment  of  this  overwhelming  problem. 

Mr.  George  Kibbe  Ttirner,  one  of  the  recognized  authorities  upon  the  lehite 
slave  question,  summarizes  this  report  below  for  Harper’s  Weekly  readers. 


Assertion  ia  founded  upon  an  actual  count  of 
14.i)2fl  women  made  by  investigators  in  Man- 
hattan between  January  24  and  November  1.1, 
1912. 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  Kneeland’.s  report 
deals  with  a classification  of  the  types  of  mar- 
kets at  which  this  army  of  women  offer  them- 
selves. Its  conclusion  says:  “It  is  surely  no 
exaggeration  to  maintain  that  prostitution  in 
New  York  City  is  widely  and  openly  exploited 
as  a business  enterprise.  The  exploiters,  the 
scenes  of  their  operations,  their  methods,  their 
associates,  and  their  victims  are  all  equally 
notorious.” 

The  1,600  places  treated  in  the  first  chap- 
ters are  vice  resorts  in  the  strictest  sense. 
In  the  second  part  of  the  book,  such  places 
as  the  disorderly  saloons  and  dance-halls 
are  discussed,  under  the  head  of  “ Places  Whicli 
Cater  to  Vice.”  There  are  hundreds  of  these. 
Of  765  saloons  investigated  out  of  the  4,600 
saloons  in  Manhattan,  nearly  half  were  found 
to  contain  immoral  women;  of  75  dance-halls 
reported  upon  by  investigators  in  the  spring  of 
1912,  only  five  were  characterized  as  “ decent.” 
The  excursion-boats — carrying  tens  of  thou- 
sands every  Sunday — were  in  many  instances 
found  to  cater  to  vice. 

But  the  great  interest  of  the  book  naturally 
centers  in  the  section  devoted  to  the  exploiters: 
the  men — for  they  are  largely  men — who  are 
held  responsible  for  the  conditions. 


dancc-hall,  to  his  own  management  of  a girl  or  a 
" string  ” of  them,  and  the  work  of  the  women  selected 
to  manage  houses  is  described.  In  the  case  of  tl>c 
“ combine  ” in  New  York  they  were  the  agents  of 
the  men  who  own  the  places.  “ When  an  arrest  has 
to  be  made,  they  are  the  ones  who  have  to  go  to 
jail.  The  large  majority  of  tliese  were  bom  in  for- 
eign countries.  They  have  had  years  of  experience  in 
operating  houses  in  many  cities  of  North  and  South 
America  and  South  Afri^.” 

This  commercial  organization  of  vice  resorts  is 
blamed  specifically  for  the  exploitation  of  women. 
“ Houses  of  prostitution  can  not  exist.”  says  the  con- 
clusion of  the  discussion  of  exploiters,  “ except  through 
trafficking  in  women.  As  soon  as  houses  are  set  up, 
an  opportunity  for  trade  is  created.  The  proprietors 
give  8i)ecific  orders  to  the  procurer — for  young  girls, 
for  innocent  girls,  for  blondes.  The  white-slave  trade 
is,  then,  not  only  a hideous  reality,  but  a reality 
almost  wholly  dci>endent  upon  the  existence  of  houses 
of  prostitution.” 

The  Share  of  the  Real-Estate  Owner 

INDIRECTLY,  but  almost  as  consciously  as  by  the 
resort-keeper,  the  profit  of  the  business  is  absorbed 
by  the  property-owner.  In  February,  1912.  a woman 
investigator,  visiting  122  real-estate  agents  for  the 
alleged  purpose  of  renting  an  apartment  for  im- 
moral purposes,  had  only  17  outright  ^-efusals. 
The  rent,  in  many  cases,  was  openly  advanced  on 
the  a.ssuniption  that  the  place  was  to  be  put  to 


JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  Jr. 
the  multimillionaire  sociologist  who  has  organized 

AND  FINANCED  A BUREAU  FOR  THE  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY 
OF  THE  SOCIAL  EVIL 


JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  Jb.,  was  foreman,  in 
1910,  of  the  Grand  Jury  investigation  of  the 
so-called  “ white  slave  ” trade  in  New  Y'ork 
City.  That  body  recommended  the  formation 
of  a commission  to  study  this  subject,  and 
subsequently  Mr,  Rockefeller  brought  about 
the  formation  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene,  of 
which  he  is  chairman. 

The  moist  thorough  and  careful  study  of  the  social 
evil  in  modern  times  is  being  conducted  under  this 
body — a study  backed  by  unlimited  means,  and  pur- 
sued in  the  same  sober  and  scienti^  spirit  that  has 
characterized  the  other  philanthroj)ic,  educational, 
and  medical  work  connected  with  the  Rockefeller  name. 

First  of  all,  a laboratory  of  social  hygiene  was  es- 
tablished in  connection  with  the  New  Y'ork  State 
Reformatory  for  Women,  for  the  study  of  individual 
women,  and  put  in  charge  of  Miss  Katharine  Bement 
Davis,  superintendent  of  the  Reformatorj',  and  a mem- 
ber of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  Bureau. 

Then,  in  1912,  George  J,  Kneeland,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  Chicago  Vice  Commission’s  investiga- 
tion, was  placed  at  the  head  of  a general  investiga- 
tion of  the  conditions  of  vice  in  New  York  during 
that  year,  and.  not  long  after,  Abraham  Flexner, 
whose  investigation  of  American  and  European  med- 
i(al  schools  had  given  him  an  international  reputa- 
tion, was  sent  to  study  the  problems  of  prostitution 
as  it  exists  in  Europe;  and  Raymond  R.  Fosdiek, 
formerly  commissioner  of  accounts*  in  New  York  City, 
was  later  delegated  to  study  the  European  systems  of 
police — including,  of  course,  their  relations  to  the 
social  evil. 

The  first  fruit  of  this  elaborate  series  of  investiga- 
tions is  seen  in  the  publication  by  the  Century  Com- 
pany of  the  book,  “ Commercialized  Prostitution  in 
New  York  City,”  which  gives  the  results  of  the  study 
of  Mr.  Kneeland  and  Miss  Davis. 

2'hc  Army  of  15,000  Vicious  Women 


The  investigation  of  Mr,  Kneeland  was  confined  to 
Manhattan  alone,  and  deseril)es  conditions  as  they 
existed  in  1912.  The  force  of  investigations  could  not 
hope  to  find  all  of  the  vicious  re.sorts  that  were  then 
operating;  but  they  did  actually  establish,  largely  by 
I'ersonal  visitation,  the  existence  of  more  than  1,600 
places. 

“ It  is  safe  to  say,”  the  book  declares.  “ that  a 
total,  in  round  numliers,  of  15,000  does  not  overstate 
the  number  of  ])rofessional  prostitutes  in  Manhattan. 
This  estimate  docs  not  include  occasional  or  clandes- 


tine prostitutes;  it  in 
offerp^|icin^lves.  for  s^ 


. New  York,  Center  of  International 
Exploiters 

The  present  investigation,  says  the  book,  has 
established  the  fact  that  “ the  business  «)f 
I'rostitution  in  New  York  City  is  exploited  and, 
for  the  most  part,  controlled  by  men.  The  names 
and  addresses  of  more  than  500  men  so  engaged  have 
been  secured,  together  with  personal  descriptions  and. 
the  records  of  many  of  them.” 

The  magnates  at  the  head  of  the  business  are  first 
considered,  under  the  head  of  “ The  Owner.”  “ For 
several  years,”  says  Mr.  Kneeland,  " thirty  one-dollar 
houses  of  prostitution  in  the  Tenderloin  have  been 
operated  as  a ‘combine’  under  the  direct  control  of 
fifteen  or  more  men.  These  individuals  have  been  in 
business  for  many  years  in  New  York  City,  as  well 
as  in  other  cities  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
They  buy  and  sell  shares  in  these  houses  among  theiUr 
selves.  The  value  of  the  shares  depends  uf>on  the 
ability  of  the  owners  to  maintain  conditions  in  which 
the  houses,  being  unmolested,  are  permitted  to  make 
large  profits.  The  man  who  proves  himself  capable 
of  acting  thus,  through  business  sagacity  and  political 
pull,  is  called  ‘the  King.' 

“The  majority  of  men  exploiters  of  prostitutes  in 
New  York  City  are  foreigners  by  birth.  Some  of 
them  have  l>een  seducers  of  defenseless  women  all 
their  lives.  Tlio  owners  in  question  did  not  come  di- 
rectly to  America.  Some  of  them  drifted  to  other 
parts  of  Europe  with  y<Ming  girls,  whom  they  had 
secured  in  the  small  towns  or  cities  of  their  own 
countries.  South  Africa  was  a favorite  destination. 
Their  trail  of  seduction  and  corruption  can  be  traced 
through  Argentine,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Canada,  Alaska, 
and  the  large  cities  of  our  own  country — San  Fran- 
cisco. Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Butte,  Denver, 
Omaha,  St.  Louis.  Chicago.  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia. 
Finally,  they  realize  their  hopes  in  New'  York 
City.  Here  they  have  made  a center,- and  from  this 
center  they  go  back  over  the  old  trail  from  time 
to  time. 

“ If  a composite  photograph  could  be  made  of  typi- 
cal owners  of  vice  resorts,  it  would  show  a large,  well- 
fed  man  about  forty  years  of  age  and  five  feet  eight 
inches  in  height.  His  clothes  are  of  the  latest  cut 
in  design,  and  carefully  pressed.  A heavy  watch- 
chain  adorns  his  w-aistcoat.  a large  diamond  sparkles 
In  a black  necktie,  and  his  fat,  chubby  fingers  are 
encircled  with  gold  and  diamond  rings.” 

The  Minor  Traffickers 

THE]  procurers — the  typical  “ white  slavers  ” — ^are 
shown  in  their  ojicration  upon  steamboat  excur- 
sions. in  amusement  parks  and  dance-halls,  j-hoosing 
“ with  almost  unerring  judgment  the  type  of  girl  who 
may  be  pliable  to  their  will.”  The  career  of  the  cadet 
is  given  as  he  rises,  through  the  pool-parlor  and  the 
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VICIOUS  uses. 

The  shares  in  houses  of  prostitution  we-re  found  to 
lie  sold  only  to  j)er8ons  w'ell  known  to  tlie  owners, 
but  there  w'ere  various  hang-outs  where  transactions 
of  this  kind  went  on.  The  meeting-places  for  the  ex- 
ploiters of  this  trade  are  many  and  w-ell  known,  and 
form  centers  of  the  business.  Sales  of  third  interests 
in  houses,  ranging  from  $590  to  $3,000  in  price,  were 
witnessed  personally  by  the  investigators  of  the  Bu- 
reau. 

The  business  is,  of  course,  highly  speculative — de- 
pendent upon  many  doubtful  factors;  but,  with  any 
chance  for  extended  operation,  it  is  wonderfully  profit- 
able. Investigators  who  frequented  the  “ hang-outs  ” 
of  the  operators,  and  secured  their  confidence,  reported 
some  businesses  running  on  the  basis  of  more  than 
$100,000  in  annual  gross  receipts.  The  operator  of 
the  house  not  only  receives  half  of  this  as  his  share, 
but  gets  back  much  more  by  many  charges  against 
the  inmates  for  clothing  and  food.  As  against  such 
receipts,  the  regular  operating  expenses  are  com- 
paratively small — calculated  at  not  over  a quarter 
of  the  receipts,  in  tabulated  estimates  of  a group  of 
houses. 

2he  Illiterate  Foolish  Girl 

Mr.  KNEELAND’S  investigations,  as  recorded  in  the 
volume,  dealt  quite  largely  with  the  commerciali- 
zation of  vice  in  New  York.  Miss  Davis’  study  ap- 
liroaclies  the  subject,  naturally,  from  the  stanil- 
point  of  tlie  girl  exploited.  Her  statistics  are  taken 
largely  from  inmates  of  her  own  institution  at  Bed- 
ford; but  she  uses,  for  comparison,  studies  of  other 
girls  made  in  other  New  York  institutions,  and  of  some 
1.100  street  girls  in  New  York  City.  Her  conclusions 
are  highly  illuminating — (‘specially  in  the  case  of  the 
Bedford  girls,  who,  being  under  extended  observation, 
fiirnisli  a liody  of  knowledge  concerning  the  prostitute 
which  is  most  important. 

Her  figures  show  several  very  definite  facts.  In 
the  first  place,  tlie  girls  come  into  the  life  very  young. 
They  are  seventeen  year.s  old,  on  an  average,  when 
their  first  sexual  offense  takes  place;  and  eighteen 
years  and  ten  months  old  when  they  begin  their 
profession.  They  arc  surprisingly  uneducated.  E’orty- 
five  {K'r  cent,  have  never  finished  the  primary  grades 
of  common  school,  and  only  seven  per  cent,  have 
finished  gmnnnar-siJiool.  About  a quarter  are  men- 
tally defective.  Only  one  in  ten  of  the  women  med- 
ically juspccti'd  was  free  from  venereal  disease. 

Miss  Davis’  figures  thro'w  most  interesting  li^it 
upon  the  theory  of  economic  causes  for  prostitution 
now  so  commonly  advanced.  Whatever  the  indirect  in- 
fluence of  poverty  may  lie,  it  is  quite  clear  tliat. 
directly,  it  does  not  aiqiear  as  a grwit  contributing 
force.  Of  all  the  girls  cxamint‘d  upon  this  point, 
amounting  to  nearly  700.  less  tlian  three  per  cent, 
gave  poverty  as  ihe  cau.se  that  led  them  into 

that  life.  ‘ Ungmal  from 
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.1  urvat  murder  trial  is  a tra;/- 
edij  acted  out  before  a nation. 
Romance,  horror,  sympathy  hold 
its  great  audience  — hut  princi- 
pally the  suspense  over  its  outcome. 
Historic  murder  reuses  pass  the 
unsolved  riddle  of  guilt  from  one 
generation  to  the  next. 

All  France  was  divided  over  the 
Chamhige  Affair.  It  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a widely  read  novel  in  a 
previous  generation.  It  is  still  an 
unanswered  doubt. 

ira^  Chamhige  a genius  in  love, 
or  a cruel  madman?  ll’as  Madame 
M artier  a suicide,  or  the  victim 
of  the  stranye  whim  of  a maniac? 

Mrs.  Lowndes’  clear  stalemenl 
presents  all  the  known  facts  in 
this  historic  mystery. 


THE 

CHAMBIGE 

AFFAIR 


“ He  was  stretching  out  his  hand  for  the  revolver.  ‘ Let  m( 


ON  one  of  tlioso  beautiful  and  pleasantly 
warm  afternoons  which  often  visit  the 
north  of  Africa  in  the  winter,  a young 
Frenchman  named  Henri  Cliambigo  liailed 
a cab  on  the  great  square  of  the  town 
of  Constantine,  the  capital  of  Algiers. 
As  it  happened,  the  driver  knew  quite  well  who 
his  fare  was.  This  small,  ugly,  excitable-looking  youth 
belonged  to  the  ruling  class  in  the  colonv;  he  was 
generous  and  kind-hearted,  and.  what  to  French  peo- 
ple in  any  class  of  life  would  seem  of  more  conse- 
quence, Henri  Chamhige,  in  spite  of  his  being  only 
two-and-twenty  years  of  age,  was  already  a distin- 
guished literary  man. 

This  afternoon  young  Chamhige  told  the  cabman 
to  drive  out  to  Sadi  Mabrouk.  a suburb  of  the  town, 
to  the  beautiful  villa  of  the  Afarliers. 

The  driver  also  knew  all  about  the  Alarliers.  Mon- 
sieur Marlier,  a clever,  good-looking  man  still  on  the 
right  side  of  forty,  was  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Al- 
gerian railway  system;  his  wife,  Hf^l^ne,  was  younger 
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than  her  husband,  and.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
her  hair  had  turned  white  prematurely,  she  was  still 
considered  a very  lovely  woman.  She  was  e.xception- 
ally  kind-hearted  and  sweet-natured,  a tender  mother 
to  her  two  little  daughters,  and  a most  devoted  wife 
to  her  husband,  to  whom  her  marriage  had  been  the 
outcome  of  a charming  romance,  for  he  had  been  poor, 
she  rich,  and  they  had  waited  for  each  other  almost 
as  long  as  Jacob  waited  for  Rachel. 

The  fact  that  the  cab-driver  knew  Madame  Atari  ier 
is  wortli  mentioning,  for  his  subsequent  evidence 
proved  that,  even  among  a class  ready  to  suspect 
evil.  Helene  Alarlier  was  regarded  as  above  suspicion. 

To  return  to  the  fateful  day  when  the  mysterious 
tragedy  took  place  which  was  to  make  the  world 
ring  with  this,  poor  lady’s  name.  When  he  had 
arrived  at  his  friends’  villa,  Henri  Chamhige  went 
into  the  house,  and  after  a few  minutes  came  out 
again,  accompanied  by  Aladame  Marlier  and  a Avoman 
servant  to  whom  slie  remarked:  “I  am  just  going 
with  Alonsieur  Chamhige  to  his  mother’s  villa.  Please 
see  that  the  children  have  their  tea  when  they  have 
done  playing  in  the  garden.” 

, The  villa  to  which  Aladame  Alarlier  alluded  was  in 
the  country,  two  miles  from  her  house,  and  some  time 
before  she  had  kindly  offered  the  owner,  young  Cham- 
hige's  mother,  to  keep  the  keys  and  see  tJiat  the 
place  was  occasionally  aired  and  opened. 

On  the  way  to  the  villa  Henri  Chamhige  behaved 
in  rather  an  odd  way,  or  so  the  cab-driver  thought. 
He  began  singing,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  a song 
well  known  in  France,  the  first  line  of  which  may 
he  translated.  “ Good -by,  last  morning  of  my  life!” 

When  at  last  they  reached  the  empty  villa.  Henri 
Chamhige  helped  Alad-ame  Alarlier  to  alight  from  the 
open  carriage.  “ You  w'ill  have  to  wait  a little  while,” 
he  said  to  the  driver,  “for  we  shall  prolmhly  stay 
some  time  here.” 

'I'he  two  went  up  the  steps  of  the  villa — ^>'oiing 
Chamhige.  the  lad  of  two-and-twenty.  and  Aladame 
Marlier.  the  eharming.  delightful  woman  of  three-  or 
four-and-thirty — and  disappeared  through  the  door. 
Then  Chamhige,  turning,  did  a rather  singular  thing 
— he  locked  the  house  door  behind  himself  and  his 
companion. 

And  then  began  what  seemed  to  the  cabman  out- 
side an  interminably  long  wait  in  the  hot.  still  air, 
and  as  the  minutes  dragged  on  the  driver's  astonish- 
menl  that  his  fare  and  Aladame  Alarlier  stayed  so 
long  in  the  house  increased. 

Suddenly,  after  two  long  hours  had  gone  by,  there 
came  the  terrifying  sound  of  firearms. 

Then,  once  more,  dead  silence. 

Jumping  Inirriedly  from  the  carriage,  the  man  tried 
to  effect  an  entrance  into  the  villa,  hut  the  lock 
stood  fast.  Again  he  got  up  on  to  his  s<‘at.  and  again 
there  came  that  sharp*  tliudding  sound  of  shots;  and 
a moment  later  two  young  men.  friends  of  Chamhige. 
came  up  to  the  door.  They  had  hurrie<l,  in  apparently 
breathless  haste,  and  on  foot,  from  the  town  of  Con- 
stantine. 

“ Ts  Alonsieur  Chamhige  here?”  they  asked  anxiously. 

“ Yes,”  said  the  driver.  “ fie  has  l)een  in  there 
ever  so  long  with  Aladame  Alarlier.  A few  minutes 
ago  I heard  shots  being  fired.” 
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“We  fear  something  terrible  has  happened!”  they 
'Doth  exclaimed.  “ Will  you  help  us  to  break  our 
way  into  the  villa?” 

In  spite  of  considerable  difficulty,  this  was  accom- 
plished; and  then  the  throe  men  wandered  through 
the  sunny  lower  rooms  of  the  silent  house.  There 
was  no  one  there,  and  with  beating  hearts  they  went 
to  tlie  upper  floor;  and  there,  in  the  principal  bed- 
room of  the  villa,  a terrible  sight  met  tneir  eyes. 

Lying  on  a couch  near  the  bed  was  Aladame  Alarlier, 
dead.  Writhing  in  agony  on  the  floor  by  her  side 
was  Henri  Chamhige,  with  blood  streaming  from  two 
bullet-holes  through  his  cheeks. 

As  they  came  in,  he  was  stretching  out  his  hand 
for  the  revolver  with  which  his  wounds,  and  the 
wound  that  had  killed  H^d^ne  Alarlier,  had  evidently 
been  inflicted. 

“ Let  me  die!”  he  cried  wildly.  “ I can  not  outlive 
her!  Let  me  die!” 

Needless  to  say.  one  of  his  friends  snatched  the 
revolver  from  his  hand;  and  then  the  three  men  made 
desperate,  futile  efforts  to  bring  the  unhappy  woman 
to  life  again.  But  she  had  been  shot  in  the  temple; 
death  must  hav^been  practically  instantaneous. 

With  bewildered  horror  and  pain,  they  left  the 
body  of  the  unfortunate  woman  alone  in  the  villa, 
and  transported  their  friend,  whose  wounds  they 
thought  were  far  more  serious  than  they  turned  out 
to  he,  back  to  his-  stepfather’s  house  in  Constantine, 
leaving  word,  on  the  way.  at  the  Villa  Alarlier  of 
the  awful  thing  that  had  happened  at  the  A*illa 
Chamhige. 


JUDICIAL  procedure  in  France  is  very  different  from 
that  which  ohUiins  in  any  English-speaking  coun- 
try. In  France,  as  we  all  know,  the  first  tliought  of 
the  examining  magistrate  is  to  get  at  the  truth  with- 
out any  over-tender  feeling  for  the  life  of  w'hoever  may 
or  may  not  have  conun itted  the  crime  in  question. 
Accordingly,  within  an  hour  of  young  Chambige’s  re- 
turn to  Constantine,  he  was  being  pressed  with  eager 
questions  by  the  examining  magistrate — who,  by  the 
way.  was  an  intimate,  friend  of  Aladame  Alarlier. 

At  first  Chamhige  refused  to  say  anything;  indeed, 
he  did  nothing  but  repeat,  in  varying  tones  of  an- 
guish, despair,  revolt,  and  longing:  “ Let  me  die!  I 
only  w'isli  to  die!  Why  did  I not  kill  myself?  How 
is  it  that  I have  outlived  her?” 

At  last,  however,  amid  sighs,  groans,  and  tears, 
and  speaking  also  with  very  great  difficulty — for  the 
wouinls  in  his  cheek,  though  not  dangerous,  were  yet 
terribly  painful — young  Chamhige  told  the  magistrate 
an  extraordinary,  and  to  his  listener  an  utterly  in- 
credible. story. 

“ I loved  Madame  Alarlier.”  he  said  dramatically, 
“and  she  loved  me!  Rather  than  lead  a life  of 
deceit,  rather  than  embark  on  an  illicit  love  affair, 
we  decided  to  die  together — ” 

Now.  the  examining  magistrate  was  not  only  Alon- 
siour  Afarlier’s  intimate  friend,  he  was  also  hon- 
orably attached  to  his  friend’s  wife.  It  seemed  to 
him  inconceivable  tlmt  the  woman  he  had  known  so 
long  as  a loving  wife,  and  as  a devoted,  over-anxious 
mother,  could  ha^|JjOV^  tljif^^yputh,  who  was  not  only 
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die!’  he  cried  wildly.  ‘I  can  not  outlive  her!’” 


twelve  years  younger  than  herself,  hut  ugly  and.  ns 
he  now  showed  himself,  without  self-control. 

“ Impossible!”  he  cried  stoutly.  “ Chambige.  I 
am  sure  you  are  lying!  Remember  that  you  will 
have  to  prove  that  this  incredible  assertion  of  yours 
is  true  ‘’H*fore  the  slightest  credence  will  be  given  you.” 

But,  though  the  worthy  magistrate  did  not  Isdieve 
Chambige’s  story,  the  facts  thems<*lves  spoke  with  a 
terrible,  silent  eloquence.  Why  did  Madame  Marlier 
accompany  the  young  man  to  the  empty  house?  How 
was  it  that  there  was  no  sign  of  a struggle  having 
taken  place?  Indeed,  there  was  actually  a smile  on 
the  dead  woman’s  face;  she  looked  as  if  she  had  com- 
posed herself  for  sleep  before  the  fatal  shot  was  fired. 

But  we  have  all  experienced  the  sbite  of  mind  that 
makes  us  say,  “I  sliould  not  believe  it.  even  it  I 
were  to  see  it  with  my  own  eyes!”  Such  was  the 
noble,  trusting  attitiide  of  IR'lt'iie  Marlier’s  poor  hus- 
band. From  the  first  horrible  moment  when  he  learned 
the  awful  facts  of  the  case,  he  behaved  with  dignity 
and  restraint.  He  refused  even  to  consider  the  que.s- 
tion  of  his  wife’s  dishonor;  he  denied  with  cold  scorn 
the  possibility  of  her  having  had  an  infatuation  for 
a youth  so  much  younger  than  herself.  And  his  atti- 
tude was  shared  by  Helene’s  many  friends  and  relatives. 

On  the  other  hand,  Henri  Chambige  was  not  with- 
out his  devote<l  allies.  His  own  family  declared  him 
to  be  perfectly  truthful.  Friends  of  his  traveled  all 
the  \my  from  Paris  to  testify  on  oath  that  for  the 
last  two  years  tliey  had  been  aware  that  he  had  a 
serious,  al)8orbing  love  affair  in  his  life,  which  liad 
altere<l  him  from  a rather  fast,  reckless  young  man 
to  a sober,  tlioughtful  worker. 

The  only  ])roof  he  was  able  to  adduce  of  the  truth 
of  his  strange  story  were  certain  entries  in  his  diary'. 
For  Henri  Chambige,  like  many  young  Frenchmen  of 
his  type,  kept  a very  elaborate  diary',  in  which  he 
put  down,  not  only^  what  happened  day  by  day.  but 
tlie  state  of  his  mind,  heart,  and  conscience.  But  he 
uas  unable  to  show  a single  scrap  of  Madame  Mar- 
lier’s handwriting.  The  only'  missive  he  had  ever 
received  from  her  was  a telegram  of  condolence  de- 
spatcheil  shortly'  after  the  death  of  his  sister. 

And  now  we  must  go  back  and  consider  how  far 
the  past  life  of  young  Chambige  gave  evidence  sup- 
porting the  strange  story  of  secret  passion  which  he 
invite(l  in  the  elalxwate  account  of  his  friendship  with 
Hel&ne  Marlier.  written  by  him  at  the  requc'st  of 
the  legal  authorities  during  the  time  which  elajised 
iK'tween  the  trage<ly  and  his  trial  for  murder. 

Could  he  prove  his  story  true,  eould  he.  that  is, 
jMw.suade  judge  and  Jury  that  Madame  Marlier  wished 
to  die  with  him,  his  acquittal  Avas  (*ertain.  and  he 
would  have  joiiuMl  the  long  roll  of  Frenchmen  who 
have  thought  the  world  well  lost  for  love. 

Henry  Chambige  was  the  only  son  of  a well-known 
lawyer  of  Algiers.  But  his  youth  was  shadowed  by 
the  fact  that  his  father  committed  suicide. 

He  had.  however,  a fond  mother,  and.  though  she 
married  again,  the  tie  between  herself  and  her  son 
was  in  no  H«mse  weakened,  a.nd  a large  sum  was  sptmt 
on  his  education.  showed  mar|ed  literary 
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of  verse  which  was  favorably  received,  and  he  began  a 
curious  philosophical  work  on  the  effects  of  the  passion 
of  love  on  the  brain.  In  spite  of  his  plainness  and  his 
delicacy  of  health,  there  was  something  very  attractive 
about  Henri  Chambige’s  character,  and  he  soon  be- 
came a well  liked  memlKW  of  Paris  literary  society. 

On  his  twenty-first  birthday  his  mother  begged  him 
to  come  and  spend  a long  holiday'  with  her  at  Con- 
stantine, where  she  lived  Avith  her  second  husband 
and  Avitli  her  young  married  daughter.  It  Avas  then 
that  there  took  jilace  his  first  meeting  AA'ith  the  Avoman 
Avho,  according  to  his  oAvn  account.  A\’as  to  exercise 
so  terrible  and  so  disastrous  an  effect  on  his  life. 

Madame  Marlier  and  the  sister  of  Chambige  Avere 
friends,  and  the  former  frequently'  came  to  the  house 
Avhere  the  young  man  aatis  spending  the  Avint^'r;  but 
in  those  early  days  they'  seem  simply'  to  have  formed 
a pleasant  ac-quaintanceship.  The  y'oung  poet  some- 
times called  on  the  Marliers,  and  Avas  kindly  Avelcomed 
by  both  huslmnd  and  Avife.  And  then,  in  due  course, 
he  Avent  back  to  Paris. 

Months  Avent  by,  and  in  the  folloAving 
July'  the  married  sister  to  whom  he  had 
been  so  devoted  suddenly  died.  - Cham- 
bige hastened  to  Constantine  in  order  to 
comfort  his  mother,  and  his  friendship 
Avith  his  dead  sister’s  one-time  intimate 
friend  became  closer,  the  more  so  that  the 
Marliers  Avere  themselves  in  the  saddest 
mourning,  for  they,  in  the  interAal,  had 
lost  their  only  son.  a child  of  three. 

I saw  Her  again  through  a veil  of  tears 
Inoted  riinrablge  In  his  strange  ayoloffiti]. 

The  day  after  my  arrival  In  Constantine  she 
came  to  the  house.  I saw  Her  alone.  It 
was  as  If  I saw  Her  for  the  first  time.  I 
opened  my  heart  and  entreated  Her  to  enter 
Its  inmost  secret  chamber.  I revealed  to 
Her  my  most  Intimate  thoughts.  She  lis- 
tened, full  of  silent.  Intense  sympathy.  And 
then  she  began  telling  me  of  her  terrible 
loss  and  grief.  Sbe  also  allowed  me  to  look 
Into  her  heart.  Oh,  (Jod  ! Oh,  Ood ! What 
would  I not  do  to  see  you  again,  my  Beloved! 

And  after  that  day — that  day  of  revela- 
tion— we  were  never  happy  unless  we  were 
together.  Sad  and  mournful  were  we  when 
Fate  drove  us  apart ! Fvery  evening  I used 
to  ride  from  my  mother’s  villa  to  Her  house, 
bringing  her  a bunch  of  lovely  flowers.  . . . 

But  I never  told  my  lov'e  ; and  then,  one  day. 
she  saw  that*  I was.  Indeed,  unhappy.  With 
an  Impulsive  gedtui'e.  Hf-hAne.  my  pure  angel, 
put  her  hand  on  my  shoulder  In  order  to 
console  me.  Her  touch  filled  me  with  burn- 
ing Jov  and  anguish.  “ I’ily  me!"  I <'rled. 

••  Yea.  "you  may  Indeed  pity  me  !"  And  then, 
suddenly,  she  told  me  that  she  loved  me.  and 
that  she  had  loA-ed  me  from  our  first  meet- 
ing. ...  As  for  mo.  I fell  on  my  knees,  as 
I would  have  fallen  Ix'fore  a saint  from 
raradlso.  . . . 

But  HtAleiie  thought  our  love  was  wicked. 

It  was  agony  to  her  to  feel  that  she  was 
l»eing.  even  In  (bis  comiianitlvely  Innocent 
sense.  unfaMhfuI  to  her  husband. 

I feel  ns  If  I must  tell  Ivira  the  truth,” 
she  sometimes  cried.  But  I Implored  her 
not  to  do  so.  After  all.  AA'e  were  doing 
nothing  wrong,  and  I told  her  that  If  she 
confessed  the  truth  to  her  husband  he  would 
almost  certainly  susj)ect  that  (here  had  been 
far  more  In  oiir  friendship  than  (here  hod 
been.  She  (hen  implored  me  to  leave  Con- 
stantine. I (ll<1  80.  . . . 


There  is  no  doubt  that  lie  did  leaA'e  the  eolony 
abruptly,  in  .spite  of  his  inotlier’s  wish  that  lie  slumid 
stay  on  througli  the  \vint<r;  further,  several  of  liis 
intimates  testified  that  on  hi.s  return  to  Paris  the 
poet  confided  to  them  that  he  wa.s  iti  love  Avith  a 
married  Avuman  in  .Algiers,  and  that  his  ]>a.ssiou  Avas 
.so  absorbing  that  he  couhl  neither  think  nor  work. 
He  did  not.  hoAveAer,  tell  any  one  her  name. 

Time  Avent  on,  and  in  January  Henri  Chambige  re- 
ceiA’ed  a tAdegram  informing  him  Hiat  his  mother  Avas 
very  ill.  He  set  off  in.stantly.  and  arriA’AxI  at  Con- 
stantine to  find  her  a little  better.  It  wjus  tlum.  ac- 
cording to  that  stiange.  laitlietie  statement  Avhicli 
formed  his  only'  ’’  defense.”  that  tlie  pent-ui)  pns''<ion 
in  his  heart  and  in  tliat  of  lleI^ne  ^farlier  suddenly' 
burst  forth.  'Iliey  felt  that  (law  could  not  again 
part — and  part  platAUiic  friends. 

Then  came  tlie  fatal  day  Avhen  he  Avas  to  leave 
Constantine  for  Paris.  Farlv  in  tlie  morning  he  nsle 
out  to  her  house  to  .say  farcAA’ell;  for  he  was  aware 


“ I saAV  Her  again  through  a veil  of  tears  ” 
(noted  Chambige  Ijkfj  3<r4pe!fr‘PPo*oB»al 
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tliat  lifr  Inislmnd  w»s  absent  on  business.  They  mot. 
or  so  be  .said — l»er  servants  vehemently  denied  it — 
secretly,  in  the  lovely  <iJirden  of  the  \ illa  Marlier. 

“ I can  not  let  von  fro  n>raln  !"  she  oiled,  biirstine  Into 
tears.  “ I would  rather  go  away  with  yon  ! Ah.  If  only 
I was  as  young  as  yon  are,  we  might  begin  life  to- 
gether— " 

1 fell  at  Her  knees.  Intoxicated  with  Joy  and  pride. 
" Yes.”  I cried,  " iet  ns  go  away  ! Only  give  me  a f*-w’ 
hours  in  which  to  And  some  money,  and  we  will  Hy  to- 
gether.” 


And  there  is  proof  that  younf?  Chambipe  spent  the 
re.st  of  that  mornino  and  jiart  of  the  early  afternoon 
tryinfr  to  procure  a loan  of  five  thousand  francs,  for 
he  was  accompanied  during  the  whole  of  that  fruitless 
(juest  by  a young  man.  Paul  Rieu,  who  was  one  of 
the  two  who  followed  him  to  the  desertetl  villa  and 
made  the  discovery  we  know. 

This  friend  left  Cliambige  for  half  an  hour,  and  it 
was  during  that  half-hour  that  the  po<*t  bought  a 
revolver  and  some  ammunition. 

At  last  he  came  back  to  the  Villa  Marlier.  He  ni.shed 
into  the  housi* — we  are  following  his  own  account — 
and  told  the  woman  he  lovi-d  that,  as  he  had  not 
been  able  to  find  the  money,  In*  was  going  away — 
alone. 


Perhaps  my  wild  manner  or  some  word  or  two  I let 
drop  lllled  Helene  with  a terrible— a true  suspicion. 

*■  I know  what  you  are  going  to  do.”  she  cried.  " You 
are  going  to  kill  yourself!  Rather  than  that,  let  us  die 
together !" 

Hurriedly  she  put  on  her  hat  and  clonk,  and  It  was  at 
her  suggestion  that  I told  the  driver  of  ray  cab  to  take 
us  to  my  mother’s  villa. 

Huring  our  last  drive  together  she  hade  me  sing,  and 
ns  I sang  she  whispered  to  me  what  she  had  determined 
we  should  do.  " You  must  kill  me  llrst."  slie  murmured. 
••  for  you,  lieing  a man,  have  more  courage  than  I.  I ask 
you  to  promise  me.  by  all  you  hold  sacred,  that  you  will 
kill  me  first. 

And  I gave  her  my  lu-omlse ! 

We  went  Into  my  mother’s  room,  and  there  we  sat 
down  and  had  a long,  ecstatic  talk.  I recited  to  her  the 
verses  1 had  written  to  her  when  we  were  far  apart, 
and  I reminded  her  of  the  many  lovers  who.  since  the 
world  began,  have  died  together.  I also  told  her  that  all 
who  had  ever  loved  purely,  passionately,  ns  we  did.  would 
understand  and  defend  us. 

“The  only  thing  that  makes  me  miserable."  she  said, 
“is  the  awful  thought  of  the  way  In  which  my  death 
will  ditttionor  my  children." 

"No.  no;  the  whole  world  will  admire  us."  I crieiL  . . . 

Before  preparing  to  die  she  said  to  me.  verv  gentiv  • 

“ I feel  at  once  exipiisitely  content  and  exceedinglv  mls- 
rrable.  Hut  I love  fliee  -I  love  the.* !“  She  lierself  ar- 
ranged the  muzzle  of  the  revolver  against  her  temple,  and 
gave  me  the  signal  to  pull  the  trigger.  'I'hen  I tinned 
the  revolver  against  my  own  temple,  hut  the  Fates  were 
cruel  and  compelled  me  to  live. 


So  ended  tlie  sworn  statement  of  Ifenri  Cbambige. 


Ill 


NI)  now  conies  the  terrible  mark  of  interrogation 
to  which  such  varying  answers  were  given.  Did 
TIenri  Chambige  in  rent  the  wiiole  of  tliis  strange,  sad 
story,  from  a morbid  wisli  to  become  infamously  fa- 
mous? 

Is  it  possible  that  IIeh'*ne  Marlier.  to  all  appearance 
an  exceptionally  happy  wife  and  devoted  mother,  fell 
violently  in  love  with  a man  of  whom  she  had  seen 
so  very  little  and  who  was  so  much  younger  tlian 
herself?  Further,  is  it  |iossible  that,  discovering  the 
young  man’s  intention  of  destroying  himself,  such  a 
woman  as  this  would  have  insisted  on  their  dying 
together  ? 


“Xo;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  possible!” 
So  declared  with  one  voice  a formidable  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses— ineluding  her  loving,  faithful  husliand,  her 
mourning  mother,  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  her 
host  of  friends.  They  all  declare<i  that  Helene  w’as 
kind  to  this  young  man.  this  hysterical,  morliid  poet, 
simply  because  he  was  the  brother  of  her  dead  friend. 
(Miambige  was  sad.  delicate  in  health,  and  dreadfully 
sensitive.  Slie  allowed  him  to  come  con.stantly  to 
her  house  because  he  was  idle  and  she  was  good- 
natured.  -Vfli/,  more;  she  had  even  confided  to  certain 
of  her  friends  that  she  found  these  constant  visits 
of  young  ('hamhige  a considerable  irorry  in  her  busy, 
irell  filid  life! 

And  not  only  the  friends  and  relations  of  poor 
TTf'l^ne  Marlier,  but  all  those  in  the  colony  wlio  be- 
longed to  her  own  Huguenot  faith,  including  her 
respectod  pastor,  insisted  on  saying  that  she  was  in- 
capable of  having  acted  as  this  man  declarid  her 
to  have  acted. 

They  pointed  out  that  she  Avas  no  actress,  and  that 
she  could  not  have  played  the  part  that  he  Attributed 
to  her;  for,  whether  she  was  or  was  not  in  love  with 
(^hamhige,  there  can  lie  no  doubt  at  all  that,  during 
the  months  their  intrigue  was  said  by  him  to  have 
lasted,  she  was  behaving  to  her  husband  in  every  Avay 
as  the  fondest  and  most  devoted  wife.  Besides  this, 
she  was  in  daily  communieation  with  her  mother,  to 
whom  she  was  telling  nil  the  little  details  of  her 
daily  life,  including  her  constant  care  of  her  little 
girls’  health  and  happiiu*ss.  True,  she  had  felt  ter- 
ribly the  death  of  her  young  son.  But  she  was  Ix*- 
giiining  to  recover  from  her  grief;  and  in  one  of  her 
letters  she  had  hintt*d  that  she  hoped  some  day  for 
another  child — a boy. 

IV 

WK  come  now  to  the  trial  of  Chambige  for  the 
murder  of  Madame  Marlier.  The  court  was  filled 
with  enemies,  for  every  person  present  either  re- 
garded tlie  poet  as  a hero  or  as  a dastardly  murderer, 
who,  not  content  with  killing  his  victim,  liad  tried 
also  to  destroy  her  honor.  The  public  prosecutor  first 
put  Monsieur  Marlier  into  the  box.  Dressed  in  deep 
mourning  but  showing  only  restrained  emotion,  and 
carefully  averting  his  eyes  from  the  boweil  figure  in 
the  (kx-k,  the  huslxrnd  of  HiMf^ne  Marlier  gave  his 
evidence  in  measured  tones. 

" I can  only  allirm,”  he  declared.  “ by  all  I hold  most 
sacred,  and  liefore  t!ie  Cod  in  whom  1 believe,  that 
1 am  as  sure  as  I am  of  my  own  life  that  my  wife 
was  faithful  to  me  in  thought,  word,  and  deed  during 
the  whole  of  our  married  life.  \\e  fell  in  love  w'hen 
we  were  very  young — she  atos  only  sixteen.  She 
waited  for  me.  although  she  had  many  offers,  for  six 
vears,  till  I was  well  enough  off  to  make  a home  for 
lier.  No  woman  was  ever  a kinder,  a lx>tter,  and  a 
sweeter  wife  than  she  was  to  me,  and  tliat  to  the 
very  dav  of  her — ” he  waited  a moment,  and  then 
deliberately  uttered  the  word  ‘‘  murder.” 

“ I do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  question  of  young 
Chambige,”  he  continued.  *’  Chambige  is  a madman. 
I pity  him  as  I do  every  lunatic  Avho  is  afflictod 
with  homicidal  mania.  I can  not  tell  you  w'hy  he 
has  brought  this  disgraceful  accu.sation  against  my 
poor  wife,  but  I am  sure  t'lat  he  is  not  able  to  help 
it.  He  speaks  thus  because  he  is  distraught.” 

This  evidence  of  Monsieur  Marlier  naturally  made 
a very  deep  impression  on  the  jury — it  was  so  evi- 
dent that  he  lK*lieved  every  word  that  he  said. 

Then  the  mother  of  the  dead  woman  came  and  gave 
evidence.  Speaking  in  trembling  accents,  and  with 
far  more  feeling  than  the  husband  had  chosen  to  show. 


she  assured  the  jury  that  her  daughter  had  be^n 
the  hap|)iest  of  W'ives,  the  most  tender  and  careful  of 
mothers,  without  a thought  l^evond  her  home  and  the 
interests  of  her  husband  and  fier  children.  She  rea<l 
to  the  jury  the  hai>py,  cheerful  letter  which  had  been 
broken  off  in  the  middle  of  a .sentence  in  order  that 
Madame  Marlier  might  accompany  young  Chambige 
to  the  fatal  villa. 

“ You  may  wonder,  gentlemen,”  said  the  poor  woman, 
“why  my  daughter  went  off  like  that  to  his  mother’s 
empty  villa  with  young  Chambige.  And  yet  the  ex- 
planation is  very  simjile.  She  had  promi^  to  look 
after  the  villa  during  the  poor  laily’s  illness,  and,  as 
young  Chambige  was  leaving  the  colony  that  day, 
there  were  certain  things  o^  his  which  he  wanted  to 
fetch  away.  She  was  willing  to  go  with  him  and 
to  have  the  pk'tisant  drive,  for  it  was  a very  hot 
day.  As  to  why  he  killed  my  daughter,  I can  only 
agree  with  my  son-in-law.  Chambige  is  a degenerate 
and  a maniac.” 

And  then  there  followed  a long  string  of  witnesses, 
including  the  servants  of  the  dead  woman.  They  tes- 
tified that  they  had  never  se<m  anything  in  the  least 
peculiar  in  her  manner  to  the  young  man,  and  they 
also  swore  on  oath  that  they  ha<l  heard  her  more 
than  once  speak  with  annoyance  of  his  constant  visits. 
Indeed,  she  had  actually  given  orders  at  one  time  that 
if  he  came  in  the  morning,  when  she  was  busy  with 
her  accounts  and  household  matters,  he  was  not  to 
Ixi  admitted! 

Then  the  defense  called  Henri  Chambige’s  relations 
and  friends  to  testify  to  their  high  opinion  of 
the  young  man’s  honor  and  truthfulness.  Those 
of  his  friends  who  were  able  to  swear  that  he  had 
sjKiken  to  them  of  his  love  for  a married  woman  in 
Algiers  were  listeiuxl  to  very  coldly  both  by  tlie  jury 
and  the  public;  for,  whatever  it  may  lx*  in  practice, 
in  theory  no  man  talks  of  such  an  affair,  even  to 
his  closest  and  dearest  friend.  This  unwritten  law  of 
honor  young  Chambige  had,  to  a certain  extent, 
broken:  not  to  one,  but  to  many,  had  he  told  of  his 
love,  his  adoration  of  a married  woman  in  the  far-off 
colony  wdiere  his  mother  dwelt.  But  he  liatl  never  told 
any  one  her  name. 

At  last,  after  eloquent  speeches  from  both  the  prose- 
cution and  the  defense — ^j’oung  Chandiige  was,  of 
course,  able  to  engage  a great  advocate  to  defend 
liiin,  and  it  may  easily  lx*  imagined  how  such  a case 
would  lx*  treated  by  a Frenchman,  how  strong  would 
be  his  apix*al  to  the  romantic  .sensibilities  of  the 
jury — Henri  Chamhige  was  solemnly  condemned  to 
death. 

The  sentence  was,  however,  commuted,  within  a very 
few  days  of  the  end  of  the  trial,  hy  the  President  of 
the  republic;  and  we  can  not  doubt  that  to  the  end 
of  time  the  affaire  Chambige  will  remain  one  of  the 
greatest  judicial  mysteries  ever  tried. 

On  the  one  side  stands  the  young  man’s  own  con- 
nected and  consistent  account  of  a great  passion  which 
death  alone  could  keep  pure  and  untarnished.  On  the 
other  stands  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  who  knew 
the  hapless  object  of  this  passion — that  she  was  in- 
capable of  a disloyal  thought,  and  that,  even  sup- 
posing she  had  been  stricken  with  so  unlikelv  an 
infatuation,  slie  could  not  have  concealed  it  for  a 
day  from  those  around  her.  so  frank,  sincere,  and 
womanly  was  her  wiiole  nature. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  for  a brief  time  Cham- 
bige was  what  is  called  a "holiday  tutor”  in  the 
household  of  “Gyp.”  the  famous  novelist.  She  fomietl 
a very  pixir  opinion  cf  the  young  man’s  mental  state, 
and.  shortly  after  the  tragie  events  here  related,  she 
wrote  a novel,  called  “ Un  Rate,”  in  which  she  told 
the  tragic  story  in  her  own  way. 


You  will  have  to  wait,’  he  told  the  driver,  ‘ for  we  shall  probably  stay  some  time,’  The  two  disappeared  through  the  door  of  the  villa” 
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HENRY  L.  STIMSON 

SECRETARY  OF  WAR  IN  PRESIDENT  TAFT's  CABINET 


A Remedy  for 
Inefficient  Legislation* 


E are  witnessing  a great  uprising 
of  public  opinion  against  the  in- 
fluence of  wealth  and  privilege  in 
the  affairs  of  government.  That 
uprising  has  been  characterized 
more  by  the  vigor  of  its  expres- 
sion than  by  the  care  with  which  it  has  studied 
out  the  evils  against  which  it  is  directed.  I be- 
lieve that  the  great  need  of  to-day  is  thoughtful 
analysis  of  the  conditions  against  which  we  are 
complaining,  and  careful  study  of  projxised 
remedies.  It  is  always  more  easy  to  denounce 
than  it  is  to  guide.  And  there  will  be  required 
most  courageous  leadership  in  order  that  the 
efforts  of  the  people  should  be  directed  into 
channels  that  will  remeely  those  conditions  and 
not  make  them  worse. 

This  criticism  has,  for  many  years,  been  directed 
at  our  legislatures,  both  federal  and  State.  Our 
fathers  used  to  speak  of  their  representative  as- 
semblies as  the  refuge  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people;  there  is  danger  now  that  we  shall  come 
to  think  of  them  as  the  refuge  of  the  powerful 
special  interests  of  business.  As  to  our  federal 
government,  this  feeling  has  been  signalized  this 
year  by  the  final  passage  of  a constitutional 
amendment  changing  the  method  of  electing  our 
senators.  This  change,  which  has  been  accom- 
plished against  all  the  inertia  of  our  compli- 
cated system  of  amendment,  has  apparently  been 
instigated  by  popular  dissatisfaction  both  with 
the  Senate  itself  and  with  the  methods  of  the 
State  legislatures  in  conducting  elections  to  the 
Senate.  The  criticism  is  aimed  rather  impar- 
tially at  both  bodies.  Simultaneously,  many  of 
our  States  have  been  changing  the  structures  of 
their  constitutions  so  as  to  deprive  their  legis- 
latures altogether  of  final  responsibility  for  some  claases 
of  legislation  and  to  place  it  directly  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  through  the  device  of  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum. 

Limiting  Our  Statute-Makers 

Even  more  striking  than  either  of  these  two  recent 
manifestations  is  the  process  of  change  which  has 
been  taking  place  for  many  ye^irs  in  our  State  constitu- 
tions throughout  the  country.  We  have  been  packing 
into  those  constitutions,  in  greater  and  greater  quantity, 
matters  which  normally  should  be  left  to  the  legislature 
for  treatment  in  the  statute  law.  We  have  thus  been 
limiting  the  matters  with  which  our  lawmakers  can  deal 
to  an  increasingly  greater  extent,  until  now  most  of  our 
State  constitutions,  instead  of  being  charters  of  govern- 
ment, have  become  a complex  mass  of  detail  statute  law. 

Our  fathers  used  to  demand  in  their  constitutions  that 
their  legislatures  should  meet  frequently.  We  now  de- 
mand that  they  shall  not  meet  so  often.  The  constitu- 
tion of  one  of  our  States  still  contains  both  of  these 
inconsistent  provisions,  one  adopted  in  1770  and  the 
other  in  modern  times. 

Before  taking  up  a closer  consideration  of  the  subject,  I 
wish  to  express  my  dis-sent  from  two  methods  which  we 
commonly  hear  suggested  for  dealing  with  the  trouble. 
In  the  first  place,  we  often  hear  people  say  that  the 
difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  don’t  get  good 
enough  men  to  go  to  Congre.ss  or  to  our  legislatures,  and 
that  the  only  remedy  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  such 
members.  I do  not  think  that  such  an  attitude  is  really 
helpful.  W’hen  a system  of  government  is  shown  to  be 
regularly  and  continually  producing  bad  results,  there  is 
little  use  criticizing  the  individuals  who  compo.se  it; 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  system.  As  Edmund 
Burke  expressed  it  one  hundrt'd  and  forty  years  ago  in 
his  “Thoughts  on  the  Cau.ses  of  the  Present  Di.scontent  ’’ : 

“Where  there  is  a regular  scheme  of  o^ierations  car- 
ried on,  it  is  the  system  and  not  any  individual  person 
who  acts  in  it  that  is  truly  dangerous.” 

I believe  that  the  individuals  who  compose  the  mem- 
bership of  our  Congress  and  our  legislatures  are,  on  the 
average,  not  only  fairly  representative  of  the  standards 
and  character  of  our  .\merican  life  about  them,  but  that 
the  moral  standards  which  they  maintain  and  live  up  to 
in  public  life  are  rather  higher  than  the  moral  standards 
of  the  business  world  about  them.  I believe  that  the 
fact  that  their  labors  produce  inelTective  and  bad  results 
is  due,  not  to  any  general  inferiority  of  their  individual 
characters,  but  to  the  fact  that  they  are  laboring  under  a 
wretched  and  impossible  .system — a system  which  handi- 
caps efficiency  and  patriotism  and  promotes  selfi.shne.ss 
and  even  corruption.  I should  also  .say  here  that,  in 
whatever  specific  ex'amples  I may  mention  in  this  di.scus- 
sion,  I am  not  making  personal  critici.sm  of  individuals, 
but  merely  citing  instances  which  I believe  to  be  typical 
of  the  results  of  a system. 

In  the  second  place,  I wi.sh  to  register  my  dissent  from 
the  view  that  we  can  make  things  better  by  taking  legis- 
lation out  of  the  hands  of  the  people’s  representatives 
and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves. 
However  useful  we  may  or  may  not  think  such  a device 
fts  the  Referendum  to  be  for  certain  cla.sses  of  questions. 


we  must  not  forget  that  representative  government  as 
a whole  is  an  evolution  produced  to  meet  the  problems 
of  a more  complex  age  than  the  times  when  the  people 
governed  directly,  through  the  Agora  in  Greece  or  the 
Witenagemot  in  Britain.  Much  of  the  difficulty  of  our 
present  time  has  come  from  the  fact  that  our  own  age 
is  getting  more  and  not  le.ss  complicated^  and  that  the 
representative  system  which  we  have  is  being  over- 
loadeil  by  the  pressure  of  new  burdens.  We  shall  not 
cure  this  difficulty  by  going  back  to  the  obsolete  ma- 
chinery of  a simpler  age. 

I shall  limit  what  I have  to  say  to  our  federal  law- 
making— to  the  executive  and  Congre.ss  of  the  United 
States:  not  because  the  evils  there  are  worse  than  they 
are  in  our  State  governments, — on  the  contrary,  in  many 
respects  they  are  not  so  bad, — but  because  of  the  fact 
that  I regard  the  evils  there  as  representative  of  a bad 
system  which  pervades  both  jurisdictions. 

National  Lnterests  Subordinated  to  Locnl  hiterests 

IN  the  first  place,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  work 
^ of  our  houses  of  Congress,  we  find  that  there  is  a strong 
prevalence  in  both  houses  of  what  we  may  call  the  locm 
over  the  national  point  of  view.  In  a body  which  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  nation  as  a whole,  we  find 
that  the  interests  of  the  nation  are  being  constantly 
subordinated  to  local  intere.sts. 

We  find,  for  example,  that  our  army,  instead  of  being 
concentrateil  and  maintained  at  the  places  and  in  the 
manner  recommended  by  the  military  authorities  as  most 
efficient  and  economical,  is  scattered  throughout  the 
country  in  numerous  small  and  highly  expensive  posts, 
and  that  the.se  posts  exist  to-<lay  simply  becau.se  the 
influence  of  the  town  or  village  or  locality  where  they 
are  placed,  in  having  them  maintained,  outweighs  the 
interest  of  Congreas  in  the  discipline  and  welfare  of  the 
army. 

We  find,  again,  that  our  Navy  Department  is  spending 
millions  of  dollars  annually  in  the  maintenance  of  navy 
yards  wholly  unneceasary  and  unfit  for  our  modern  navy. 
A few  years  ago,  when  the  attent  ion  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Naval  Committee  of  the  Senate  was  called  to  the 
fa(!t  that  the  capacity  of  some  of  these  navy  yards  was 
not  sufficient  to  harbor  a modern  dreadnought,  he  replieil 
that  that  was  the  rea.son  why  he  believeil  in  smaller 
ships;  and  the  sincerity  of  his  belief  was  evidenced  by 
his  official  recommendation.  In  other  words,  instead  of 
our  navy  yards  being  fitted  to  our  navy,  our  navy  must 
be  fitted  to  our  navy  yards  and  to  the  interests  of  the 
towns  around  them.  The.se  examples  are  merely  typical. 
If  fkmgress  will  allow  the  sjiecial  interest  of  a locality  to 
trifle  with  such  vital  matters  as  national  defense,  what 
can  we  hope  for  in  matters  less  vital? 

The  scandal  of  our  public  building  con.struction  is  too 
recent  and  too  constant  to  neetl  emphasis.  The  Post- 
master General  wrote,  in  1909,  that  more  than  twenty 
million  dollars  had  been  appropriatetl  in  that  session  for 
the  construction  of  ix).st-offices  in  small  cities  and  towns 
w'here  his  department  had  made  no  recommendation  for 
such  buildings.  The  great  work  of  improving  our  rivers 
and  harbors  has  degenerated  into  a scramble  for  pork, 
and  Senator  Burton  has  recently  protested  against  what 
he  calls  “piecemeal  methods,”  and  has  pointinl  out  that 
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the  most  succe.ssful  river  and  harbor  bill,  from 
a congres.sional  standpoint,  is  the  one  which  di.s- 
tributes  most  widely,  and  therefore  most  ineffec- 
tively from  the  standpoint  of  the  work,  the 
moneys  to  be  expendcnl. 

Tariff  legislation,  instead  of  being  the  great 
national  instrument  for  upbuilding  the  industries 
of  the  country  which  Alexander  Hamilton  pro- 
po^l,  has  long  been  carried  on  as  a systematic 
serie.s  of  deals  between  various  manufacturing 
districts,  and  the  hostility  of  Congress  to  a more 
scientific  method  hjvs  been  recently  illustrate 
by  its  abolition  of  the  Tariff  Commi.s.sion,  which 
was  .seeking  to  raise  tariff-making  to  a more  na- 
tional standpoint. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the.se  local 
characteristics  of  Congress.  They  pervade  all 
that  it  does,  down  to  the  insignificant  details  of  a 
congre.ssman’s  work.  He  has  become  ^the  at- 
torney for  his  district.  His  political"  life  is 
dejiendent  on  it.  Under  the  deep-rooted  tradi- 
tions of  our  politics,  if  he  fails  to  be  returnetl 
in  his  district  he  can  not  run  from  any  other 
district.  He  is  out  of  public  life.  And  this 
dependence  u|x)n  a comparatively  small  locality, 
where  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  comparatively  few 
votes,  controlled,  possibly,  by  a single  interest, 
tends  to  make  him  timid  and  sub.servient.  Where 
the  interest  of  the  nation  comes  into  conflict 
with  the  interest  of  his  district,  it  must  be 
sacrificed  or  he  must  be  sacrificed.  If  he  chooses 
to  offend  the  nation  for  the  sake  of  his  district, 
there  is  no  way  by  which  he  can  be  punislied  by 
the  nation.  To  the  nation  he  is  not  responsible, 
and  he  may  be  retumetl  year  after  year  in  the 
face  of  the  most  flagrant  disregard  of  national 
duty. 

Our  Congress  is  more  local  in  its  viewpoint  even  than 
the  representative  assemblies  of  other  nations,  notably 
England,  where  our  rule  limiting  a member  to  residence 
in  his  district  does  not  maintain,  and  where  a courageous 
representative  who  has  offended  his  constituency  can 
still  serve  his  country  from  some  other  place.  There  is. 
therefore,  in  the  American  Congress  even  greater  need 
than  in  the  case  of  other  nat  ions  for  machinery  of  opera- 
tion which  will  bring  to  that  body  the  national  view- 
point which  it  otherwise  lacks.  When  we  examine 
its  machinery,  however,  w'e  find  that,  far  from  that 
being  the  case,  the  .\merican  .system  of  law'inaking  has 
discarded  the  principal  national  tonic  upon  which  prac- 
tically all  other  nations  rely. 

Our  Executive  should  he  the  Leader  of  Legislation 

IN  other  nations  the  executive  is  the  leader  of  legisla- 
tion. The  man  or  men  who  are  to  be  responsible  Lr 
enforcing  policies  and  laws  take  a leading  part  in  devising 
and  framing  them.  In  the  United  States  alone  the  ex- 
ecutive is  shorn  of  all  chance  for  effective  cooperation 
in  the  process  of  lawmaking,  and,  under  the  influence  of 
a stubborn  political  tradition,  he  is  jealously  watched 
to  see  that  he  does  not  transgress  this  dead-line  of 
separation.  In  other  nations,  the  executive  not  only 
has  the  unquestioned  and  regularly  exercised  right  to 
frame  and  introduce  his  own  bills,  and  to  support  them 
upon  the  floor  in  debate,  either  in  person  or  through 
his  ministers,  but  in  some  cla.s.ses  of  legislation  his  right 
of  initiative  is  exclusive,  and  amendment  of  his  measures 
is  carefully  limited.  In  England  and,  I believe,  in  all 
the  self-governing  English  colonies,  not  only  is  the 
budget  introduced  by  the  government,  but,  w'hile  its 
items  can,  of  course,  be  cut  dowm  by  Parliament,  no 
additions  can  be  made  to  it  on  the  floor  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  government.  Nor  is  such  executive 
leadership  confined  to  countries  where  the  ministry  are 
members  of  the  Parliament,  as  in  England.  In  Switzer- 
land, for  example,  where  the  .seven  Federal  Councilors 
who  compose  the  executive  are  not  members  of  either 
house  of  the  legislature  and  can  not  vote  therein,  and  in 
many  other  respects  bear  much  the  same  relation  to  it 
as  do  our  President  and  Cabinet  to  Congress,  they 
neverthele.ss  exercist*  trememjous  jiower  of  leadership  in 
legislation:  they  draft  and  introduce  bills;  they  have 
the  privilege  of  debate  and  are  permitted  to  take  charge 
of  the  conduct  of  their  bills,  and  when  amendments  are 
decreet!  in  the  bills  they  are  iM^rmitted  to  draft  them. 

Such  ctxiperation  results  in  bringing  to  the  aid  of  the 
legi.slature  the  experience  of  men  who,  necessarily,  view' 
matters  of  government  from  the  standjxiint  of  the  whole 
nation.  Nowhere  more  than  in  the  United  States  is  the 
executive  the  representative  of  the  nation  at  large.  Not 
only  do  his  duties  impose  upion  him  constantly  the 
necessity  of  a nation-wide  viewpoint,  but  he  is,  in  this 
country,  also  directly  responsible  to  the  electorate  of 
the  whole  people. 

There  is  also  a second  phase  of  this  separation  which 
is  most  important.  By  depriving  Congress  of  executive 
leadership  in  legislation,  w'e  leave  it  without  any  natural 
or  normal  leadership  whatever.  In  such  a body  lead(*r- 
ship  is  imperative.  An  enormous  flood  of  bills  pouns 
into  each  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  yearly.  IVIem- 
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A CITIZEN  OF  THE  ROADS 

BY  PERCEVAL  GIBBON 


There  was  disturbance  in  tlie  very  air  of 
that  May  morning  when  the  tramp  appeared 
at  the  roadside  and  stared  across  the  privet 
hedge  at  Mr.  (^Jowen  in  his  garden.  Mr. 
Cowcn  had  felt  it  from  the  moment  he 
stepped  into  the  open  through  the  French 
windows  of  his  breakfast-room;  its  briskness  was  in 
his  nostrils,  and  it  lent  a new  allurement  to  the  far 
range  of  Kentish  fields  and  hills  which  his  lawn  was 
designed  to  command.  He  was  a plump,  blond  man, 
mild  and  responsible;  though  he  was  still  young,  his 
youth  was  tempered  by  a habit  of  gravity  and  a sober 
manner  of  life.  It  must  have  been  the  wine  in  the 
air  that  withheld  him  from  ordering  the  tramp  out 
of  the  landscape  and  carried  him  across  the  lawn 
for  a closer  look  at  the  shagg}'  man  of  the  roads. 
“What  is  it  you  want?”  he  said. 

The  tramp  saluted  him  with  a finger  raised  to  his 
hat-brim  and  a cheerful  grin  through  his  heard.  Be- 
hind him  there  became  apparent  his  family — a slen- 
der, slovenly  woman  who  looked  up  at  Mr.  Cowen  with 
slow  brown  eyes,  and  three  staring  children.  Tliere 
w'as  a little  hand-cart  among  them,  loaded  with  their 
untidy  belongings. 

“ Only  just  stopped  for  a minute,”  the  tramp  ex- 
plained. “ The  kids  has  to  have  a rest  now  and 
then,  sir.” 

Ordinarily  Mr.  Cowen  would  have  bidden  him  rest 
somewhere  else,  but  now  he  nodded.  “ 1 see,”  he  said. 
“Have  you  come  far?” 

The  tramp  motioned  with  his  head  at  the  children. 
“ Not  what  you  an’  me  w’ould  call  far,”  he  replied. 
“ But  you  know  how  it  is  with  the  young  uns,  sir.  We 
slep’  last  night  in  the  woods  over  by  Offham,  an’ 
they’d  sleep  again  ’ere  if  they  ’ad  their  way.” 

In  a brief  vision,  as  it  were,  Mr.  Cowen  saw’  the 
seven  miles  of  road  between  that  spot  and  the  woods 
by  Offham,  a road  between  high  hedge-rows  profuse 
in  their  consciousness  of  spring. 

“ And  to-night?”  he  said.  “ Where  will  you  sleep 
to-night?” 

The  big  tramp — he  w’as  long  and  burly,  like  a sound 
tree — pointed  with  a quick  liand  to  the  line  of  the 
North  Dow’ns  over  Mr.  Cowen’s  shoulder. 

“ We’ll  be  pussin’  along  the  foot  of  them  hills  this 
afternoon,”  he  said.  “ There’s  a fine  bit  o’  country 

there,  sir,  an’  a sort  of  a road ” 

“I  know  it,”  said  Mr.  Cowen;  “I  know  it.  The 
old  Pilgrims’  Road  to  Canterbury.” 

“ Yes — the  Pilgrims’,”  said  the  tramp.  “ That’s  it, 
sir.  It  goes  in  and  out  through  bushes  an’  trees, 
and  therms  'ardlv  a bit  of  it  that’s  not  a good  place 
to  camp.  There’^s  little  round  black  spots  all  along 
the  side  of  that  road,  sir,  for  miles  and  miles,  where 
people  has  lit  fires.  A grand  bit  o’  country  it  is.” 
“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Cowen;  “it’s  beautiful  country.” 
The  tramp’s  look  at  him  had  almost  a friendly 
quality;  when  he  spoke  again,  it  w'as  in  a tone  of 
confidence,  as  though  a bond  were  new’ly  established 
between  them. 

“ Ah ! ” he  said.  “ There  ain’t  such  another  country 
in  England,  / know.  A bit  of  a fire  of  sticks  under 
a tree, — there’s  yew  trees  all  along  the  Pilgrims’, — 
an’  a fine  night,  an’  maybe  ” — he  sank  his  voice  cau- 
tiously, leaning  tow-ard  Mr.  Cowen  in  sly  familiarity — 
“ maybe  a rabbit  for  supper,  an’  I wouldn’t  change 
to  be  a duke.  We  gets  ’ard  times  ’ere  and  there, 
rotten  ’ard;  but  along  the  Pilgrims’  about  this  time 
of  year  a man  forgets  ’em.” 

“ I see,”  said  Mr.  Cowen.  And  his  habitual  phrase, 
for  once,  was  true.  He  did  see  very  many  things, 
and  a sudden  envious  yearning  that  surprised  him. 

“ You’re  not  looking*  for  work,  then  ?”  he  asked. 

The  tramp  laughed,  and  kdiind  him  the  gentle, 
slatternly  woman  smiled  also. 

“ I worked  all  the  winter,”  said  the  tramp.  “ I 
did,  honest.  I had  a job  in  the  cement  w’orks  at 
Strood.  But  now  ” — his  eyes  wandered  again  to  the 
North  Downs  standing  sharp  against  the  sky,  and  he 
laughed  once  more. 

“ I see,”  answered  Mr.  Cowen,  and  hesitated.  Then 
he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  found  the  largest 
coin  he  had  ever  given  away  in  his  life.  A sudden 
delicacy  restrained  him  from  giving  it  to  the  tramp. 
He  leaned  across  the  hedge  and  held  it  out  to  the 
woman. 

“ They  may  be  needing  boots,”  he  said,  with  a nod 
toward  the  children. 

He  lifted  his  hand  in  a gesture  of  acknowledgment 
to  their  thanks  and  farewells,  and  turned  back  across 
the  lawn.  At  the  steps  to  the  house  he  painsed  and 
looked  along  the  road.  Their  departing  backs  were 
tow’ard  him.  The  man  was  pushing  the  cart,  with 
the  w’oman’s  arm  linked  in  his.  and  beside  them  the 
three  children  trudged  gallantly.  And  their  faces 
were  turned  to  the  Downs. 


The  elderly  parlor-maid,  w’ho  w’aited  on  Mr.  Cowen 
at  lunch,  reported  that  he  was  “ absent-like  ” at  that 
meal.  Thoughts  and  considerations  waged  an  idle  war 
in  him.  and  W’ith  them  there  strove  vague,  hitherto 
undreamed-of  impulses — a sense  of  unrest,  an  unsus- 
pected capacity  for  discounting  consequences.  In  that 
severe  dining-room,  under  the  eyes  of  the  late  Admiral 
Cowen,  excellently  done  in  oils.  Mr.  Cowen  was  strug- 
gling to  a rebirth  through  the  wreck  of  his  blameless 
life  and  the  debris  of  bi.s  careful  training.  \Vi)ile  he 
helped  himself  to  cutlets,  he  .saw  with  the  eye  of  the 
spirit  beyond  the  well  equipped  table  a fire  of  dry 
sticks  under  a bush,  a mild  night  about  and  above, 
and  a rabbit,  irregularly  procured,  cooking  at  the 
blaze.  It  was  at  thi.s  moment,  while  the  vision  en- 
•snared  him.  that  the  crisis  came  and  passed,  lie  had 
sat  down  a man  of  means,  a person  of  consequence 
and  consideration,  a gentleman;  be  rose  from  the  table 
stripped  of  it  all. 
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There  were  sundry  things  to  be  done,  and  he  set 
about  doing  them  forthwith.  He  contemplated  noth- 
ing absolute,  no  permanent  change  in  his  life.  Three 
or  four  letters, — to  his  solicitor,  to  his  bank,  to  his 
aunt  in  Scotland,  and  so  forth, — and  his  way  was 
clear.  About  four  in  the  afternoon  it  was  done,  and 
he  rang  for  his  housekeeper.  She  found  him  standing 
by  the  window.  He  turned  at  her  entry  with  a move- 
ment more  abrupt  than  his  wont.  He  seemed  good- 
natured,  too;  bade  her  shut  the  door,  and  spoke 
smiling. 

“ I’m  going  away,  "Mrs.  Mettle,”  he  informed  her. 

“ Yes,  sir,’”  she  said. 

“ Yes.”  he  went  on.  “ I’m  going  in  about  an  hour. 
These  letters  are  to  be  posted  at  once,  please.” 

•'  Yes,  sir,”  said  Mrs.  Mettle  mechanically.  “ Did 
you  say  you  was  going  to-day,  sir?” 

He  nodded.  “ In  about  an  hour.”  he  replied. 
“You’re  surprised,  Mrs.  Mettle?  Well,  I’m  afraid  I 
can't  explain,  but  what  you  have  to  do  is  look  after 
things  here,  you  know — keep  everything  in  order  and 
so  on.  Mr,  Ward,  my  solicitor,^’ — he  laid  a finger 
on  one  of  the  letters. — “ will  let  you  have  money  for 
the  bills  and  all  that.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Mrs.  Alettle.  “And  about 
[lacking,  sir?’’ 

“ I’m  taking  nothing  with  me,”  said  Mr.  Cowen. 
“ And  I’m  not  likely  to  be  back  for  some  months. 
Mr,  Ward  will  see  to  everything.”  He  smiled  at  the 
perplexity  on  her  face;  hitherto  his  orderly  habits 
had  been  a great  comfort  to  her.  “And  that’s  all, 
thank  you.” 

“ Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Mrs.  Alettlc  automaticallv. 

Outside  the  door  she  was  struck  through  her  W- 
. ivjlderment  with  an  idea  that  Mr.  Cowen  was  pro- 
posing to  commit  suicide.  She  put  out  a faltering 
hand  to  the  door-handle.  But  the  discipline  of  a 
lifetime  asserted  itself.  It  was  not  her  place  to 
interfere. 

So,  an  hour  later,  w'hcn  Mr.  Cowen,  in  his  oldest 
clothes,  turned  out  of  the  gate  into  the  road  and  set 
his  face  north,  though  there  were  wondering  eyes 
that  watched  him,  there  Avere  no  voices  to  bid  him 
think  again.  Peering  through  the  curtain  of  her  room, 
Mrs.  Mettle  saw  him  throw  back  his  head  like  a man 
who  laughs  aloud,  and  pass  with  long  strides  into 
the  unknown. 

Spring  passed,  and  after  it  went  the  summer,  and 
there  drew  on  a wet  and  mournful  autumn.  Instead 
of  wine  in  the  air,  to  exalt  and  betray  men’s  wits, 
there  was  W'ater  to  thin  their  blood  and  slacken  their 
limbs.  Through  the  chill  of  it,  upon  a gloomy  evening, 
with  his  draggled  coat  collar  upturned  against  a spit 
of  rain  that  traveled  with  the  w'ind.  came  James 
Cowen,  making  east  from  the  inhospitable  villages 
of  Surrey.  The  'sight  of  him  W'ould  have  stricken 
Mrs.  Mettle  to  the  heart.  It  was  not  the  clothes,  for 
clothes  can  be  changed.  It  was  the  man.  Of  Mr. 
Cowen,  man  of  means,  there  was  nothing  left.  This 
wanderer,  that  came  striding  through  the  mud  of 
Riverhead  and  turned  up  the  hill  toward  Seal,  had 
neither  the  person  nor  the  demeanor  of  the  studious 
gentleman  whom  Mrs.  Mettle  existed  to  serve  and 
cherish.  His  face,  where  the  infrequent  lamps  shone 
T^on  it,  was  hard  and  keen ; there  had  come  to 
light  a harsh  and  predatory  outline;  and  the  line 
of  the  jaw’,  traced  through  the  beard  of  a week,  was 
sharp  and  abrupt.  He  breasted  the  hill  like  a man 
accustomed  to  travel  afoot,  walking  w’ith  no.  grace 
of  deportment,  but  covering  the  ground  well  and  work- 
manlike. A policeman  looked  at  him  keenly  as  he 
swung  past;  men  like  that  are.  the  raw  material  of 
the  policeman’s  trade. 

It  was  at  the  last  of  the  hills,  where  it  shoots  up 
steeply  toward  a tangle  of  w’ood,  that  James  Cowen 
slackened  speed.  In  the  gutter  a man  was  bending 
over  something  that  breathed  hard. 

“ For  Cord’s  sake,  mate,  lend  us  a hand  with  this,” 
he  called. 

James  Cowen  came  close  and  made  sure.  It  was 
the  cheerful  tramp  who  had  spoken  to  him  of  the 
Pilgrims’  Road  nearly  six  months  ago;  but  he  was 
cheerful  no  longer.  In  the  gutter  stood  the  hand- 
cart, and  in  it,  coA’ered  wMth  old  clothes  and  the  like, 
lay  the  slender  woman,  her  face,  with  its  closed  eyes, 
showing  white  and  ghastly  in  the  shadow.  She  seemed 
to  be  sleeping;  her  breathing  was  loud  and  painful. 

“ What’s  the  matter  wdth  her  ?”  he  asked. 

The  tall  tramp  straightened  his  back  with  a sigh 
that  was  like  a moan. 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  said  helplessly;  “I  don’t  know. 
She’s  bin  like  that,  off  an’  on.  for  days.  They  Avouldn’t 
take  us  in  doAvn  there.”  He  jerked  his  thumb  toward 
the  town  behind  them.  “ So  I’m  takin’  her  over 
Rochester  wav,  to  have  a try  at  the  infirmary  there. 
An’  shovin'  the  cart  up  this*  ’ill  has  just  about  done 
me.” 

“ Right.”  said  James  Cowen.  “ You’ll  be  all  right. 
I’ll  give  you  a shove  up.” 

It  W'as  a strong  man’s  task  to  thrust  the  cart  and 
its  burden  even  up  that  end  of  hill;  but  thew's  were 
not  lacking  for  it.  The  past  six  months  had  stripped 
James  Cowen  of  weaknesses  only.  He  could  put  his 
strength  out  to  good  purpose,  and  he  pushed  the  cart 
along  without  difficulty.  At  his  side  the  tall  tramp 
trudged  with  head  drooped;  of  his  old  buoyancy  there 
remained  not  so  much  as  could  furnish  a boi^eful  word. 

“Where’s  the  children?”  asked  .Tames  Cowen.  “I 
saw  you  once  before.”  he  added  hastily,  “ and  there 
were  children  with  you — three  of  them.” 

“One’s  dead.”  said  the  tramp.  “The  other  two — 
they’re  in  good  ’ands.  She’s  got  a sister  married  at 
Wandsworth;  they're  witli  ’er.” 

“ I see,”  said  James  Cowen  thoughtfully.  They  had 
(Confinned  on  page  2Jf) 
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mastered  the  hill,  and  before  them  lay  the  sad  wet 
road  that  runs  east  between  dripping  woods.  He  con- 
tinued to  push  the  cart,  though,  and  the  other  made 
no  motion  to  resume  his  labor. 

“ It’s  hard  on  ’er,”  said  the  tramp  suddenly.  “ She 
wasn’t  brought  up  to  trampin’,  you  know,  an’  she’s 
never  rightly  got  the  ’ang  of  it.” 

He  paused,  muttering,  w'hile  their  feet  squelched 
and  sucked  through  the  thin  mud,  and  the  light  rain 
pattered  in  the  trees.  And  then,  while  .Tames  Cowen 

flushed  steadiljV,  the  tramp  began  suddenly  to  tell  of 
lis  sweethcarting,  of  the  strange  bond  that  had  sprung 
up  between  the  shiftless  Bedouin  of  the  roads  and 
a silent,  shy  servant-girl  in  a country  parsonage.  He 
l>ad  come  to  the  place  from  nowhere,  and  had  been 
given  a fortnight’s  work  on  the  building  of  a village 
school.  He  had  seen  the  girl  first  in  church,  prim 
and  demure  under  the  lamps.  “It  wasn’t  much  like 
me  to  go  to  church,  but  there  wasn’t  nothing  else 
to  do  of  a Sunday  evening,”  he  explained.  He  had 
sat  across  the  aisle  from  her,  and  at  tlie  meeting  of 
their  eyes  the  thing  happened.  The  ceremony,  the 
stilted  periods  of  the  vicar’s  oratory,  were  but  the 
vehicle  in  which  their  mutual  interest  had  birth.; 
*•  She  was  good-looking,”  explained  the  tramp,  slowly 
flavoring  that  memory.  And  for  her  his  long,  lithe 
figure,  liis  aspect  of  a man  shaped  by  intimacy  with 
a wide  world,  had  their  due  effect.  The  parson,  her 
employer,  interested  himself  in  opposing  the  affair 
when  he  heard  of  it,  and  by  his  attitude  aided  them 
to  further  color  the  splendor  of  it  by  a furtive  depar- 
ture by  night,  tiptoe  and  band  in  hand.  It  amounted 
to  an  elopement.  And  then,  with  what  was  left  of 
two  weeks’  wages  for  capital,  they  were  married. 

“ An’  so  you  see,”  the  tramp  Avent  on,  “ it’s  ’ard 
on  ’er,  this  sort  of  thing.” 

It  Avas  when  they  had  passed  through  Seal  that 
the  AA'oman  woke  and  called  in  a feeble  voice  for 
“ Tom.”  The  big  man  was  at  her  side  in  a moment. 

“ It’s  all  riglit,”  he  Avas  answering  her,  “ This 
chap’s  as  good  as  they  make  ’em,  dearie.  He’s  been 
givin’  me  a ’and  Avith  the  cart  for  a bit.  You  feelin’ 
a bit  easier?” 

“ Yes,  a bit  easier,”  she  answered.  “ You  tired. 
Tom?” 

The  tramp  touched  her  face  gently.  “ Not  a bit.” 
he  answered  stoutly.  “ VVe’ll  be  campin’  down  pretty 
soon,  dearie.  You  take  it  easy.” 

The  Avoods  thereabouts  have  many  places  where  a 
man  may  lie  up  in  fine  AA’eather;  but  there  was 
Aveary  hunting  that  night  before  they  found  an  over- 
hanging bluff  with  a slice  of  dry  turf  at  its  foot 
AA’here  they  might  have  ease  and  shelter.  Here  tlieir 
fire  was  built, — the  tramp  had  the  skill  of  a woods- 
man in  finding  dry  fuel  in  the  dripping  undergroAA'tli, — 
and  there  AA-as  an  hour  almost  of  comfort  AA’hile  the 
flames  grcAv  and  rustled  and  cooked  their  meager 
supper.  The  Avoman.  Avrapped  to  the  chin,  sat  on 
the  ground  and  let  her  great,  feverish  eyes  traA'el 
idly  here  and  there  until  they  fastened  on  James 
Cowen’s  face. 

“ I’ve  seen  you  before  somewhere,”  she  said,  Avith 
an  effort  at  thought. 

“Likely  enough,”  he  answered,  on  his  knees  beside 
the  fire. 

She  shook  her  head.  “ I can’t  remember  noAi'.”  she 
said;  “only — only  there’s  something  about  you.” 

He  laughed  uncomfortably.  " There’s  two  shillings 
about  me,”  he  said.  “ I’ll  feed  with  you  to-night, 
and  to-morrow  we’ll  feed  on  them.” 

He  lay  aAA'ake  for  a long  time  that  night,  w’atching, 
Avith  a placid  content  more  restful  than  any  sleep, 
the  slow  death  of  the  Avood  fire  and  the  shifting 
shadows  about.  From  time  to  time  the  sick  Avoman 
talked  aloud  in  her  uneasy  slumber;  and  at  such 
times  the  big  tramp  Avould  wake  upon  the  moment 
and  start  up  on  his  elboAv.  The  fine,  lazy  rain  never 
halted  in  its  patter  on  the  trees;  the  three  of  them 
Avore  shut  in  and  secure  from  a world  of  inhospitable 
Avet.  There  was  much  matter  for  bis  thoughts.  For 
him,  as  for  all  citizens  of  the  highway,  things  had 
gone  ill  of  late.  He  had  known  hunger,  the  chill 
of  nights  that  grow  colder  through  the  dark  hours, 
loneliness,  pain.  He  had  been  in  prison  for  a week 
at  Guildford,  on  the  lie  of  a shopkeeper;  he  had  had  to 
fight  Avith  hop-pickers,  and  been  beaten  sorely.  By 
CA'ery  indication  of  reason,  he  AA'as  overdue  at  his 
house  heloAV  the  North  DoAvns,  under  the  sheltering 
Aving  of  Mrs.  Mettle.  The  game  AA'as  stale  and  profit- 
less, empty  of  joy  and  illusion.  He  told  himseJf 
that  he  had  done  and  seen  all  that  there  was  to  do 
and  see;  noAv  Avas  the  time  to  go  back.  But,  CA’en 
as  he  said  it,  he  felt  the  impulse  of  rebellion.  There 
AA'cre  yet  roads  untraveled,  back  streets  and  byways 
unexplored,  men  unsampled.  They  called  to  the  nomad 
in  him  AA'ith  a sure  appeal.  And  it  was  with  a mind 
still  undecided  that  he  fell  asleep,  lulled  by  the  rain 
and  the  slow  click  of  the  ashes  as  they  sank  and 
cooled. 

He  was  waked  in  tlie  gray,  evil  dawn  by  the  tramp 
shaking  him. 

“ What’s  the  matte  r ?”  he  demanded,  sitting  up. 

“ ’Ave  a look  at  ’er.  Avill  yer?”  begged  the  tramp. 

“ I’m  scared,  mate.  She  looks  as  if — as  if ” 

James  Cowen  Iwnt  over  the  sick  Avoman.  She  opened 
her  eyes  and  looked  up  at  him.  It  seemed  as  if  in 
the  night  her  face  had  shrunk;  it  was  neAvly  wasted 
and  thill,  stamped  Avith  the  tnie  ensign  of  suffering. 
But  in  her  eyes  Avere  Avisdom  and  gentleness. 

“ I knoAv  you  now.”  sbe  said,  while  he  looked.  “ I 
remember  you  iioav.” 

The  shape  of  a smile  curved  her  pale  lips,  and  she 
gave  him  a barely  perceptible  nod.  It  was  as  though 
a ghost  shared  a secret  Avith  him. 

The  humor  of  the  situation  seemed  to  dAA'ell  with 
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AMERICA’S  POLO 
CAPTAIN 


Harry  Payne  Whitney, 
the  leader  of  the 
American  polo  team, 
was  a member  of  the 
famous  “ Big  Four  ” 
that  defeated  England 
in  1909  and  1911 


Before  First  Baseman 
Derrick  of  the  Port- 
land, Oregon,  team  had 
come  back  to  eauh 
from  this  catch,  the 
runner  had  reached  his 
base 


Miss  Burke  has  de- 
lighted many  audi- 
ences with  her  depic- 
tion of  the  young  and 
charming  ingenue. 
This  season  she  es- 
sayed the  more  seri- 
ous roles  of  Pinero’s 
heroines  in  “ The  Mind 
the  Paint  Girl  ” and 
“ The  Amazons  ” 


MISS  BILLIE  BURKE  AS 
“TOMMY”  BELTURBET 
IN  “ THE  AMAZONS  ” 
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THE  GAME  OF  DUKES  AND  MILLIONAIRES 


Captain  Whitney  of  the  Americans  leads  Captain  Leslie  St.  C.  Cheape  of  the  English  team  down  the  field  in  the 
first  of  the  recent  International  polo  matches,  won  by  the  Americans  at  Meadow  Brook,  Long  Island,  June  10, 
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FLORICULTURE 


INTERLUDES 

LETTERS  THAT  NOBODY  EVER  WRITES 
By  Wir-nKBFORCK  Jenkins,  R.F.D. 

From  a Contented  Man  to  a Biemonaire,  DKfi.iNiNr. 
AN  Endowment 


deposit  with  yon  of  anotlier  $1,000.  to  l)e  used  in  tlie 
same  way  and  for  tlie  same  purjiose. 

If  this  arrangenunit  is  not  satisfactory  to  you.  let 
me  know  by  return  mail,  returning  iny  check,  and  I 
will  arrange  to  transfer  my  account  to  Messrs.  Cuttera 
and  Chalkein  of  London.  Yours. 

Jonathan  Van  Dam. 


As  a consequence  of  your  courage,  1 doubt  not  that 
the  worrisome  deficit  in  our  church  funds  will  be 
wholly  wiped  out  by  the  contributions  of  outsiders 
who  will  no\v  flock  to  hear  you  if  you  will  only 
keep  it  up.  Indeed.  I feel  so  confident  of  this  that 
I now  make  you  this  offer — I will  pay  off  the  deficit 
amounting  to  $10,000  to-morrow  if  you  will  agree  to 
give  me  sixty  per  cent,  of  all  collections  taken  at  the 
services  at  which  you  attack  my  methods.  I am  in- 
edined  to  believe  that  v.e  shall  both  make  money, 
especially  if  it  is  definitely  understood  that  I will 
be  in  my  pew  regularly  every  Sunday  morning  while 
you  rul)  it  in.  It  will  draw  crowds.  That  sort  of 
thing  always  does. 

Let  me  know  what  you  think  of  this  hy  return, 
and  believe  me  always,  dear  Dr.  Slabsides, 

Your  wayward  sheep. 

' Sii.A.s  MoNEVorr.T. 


AN  EASY  JOB 

“Well,  Walter.”  said  the  friend  of  the  family,  “I 
see  you  are  through  college.” 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

“And  are  you  making  a living?” 

“ Yes,  sir — a first-class  one,  too.” 

“Good!  Wh.Tt  out  of?” 

“ Mother.” 


A CALTTIOUS  MAIDEN 

“ Before  I say  yes,  Henderson,”  said  the  fair  maid- 
en, “ let  me  ask  you — when  we  are  married,  are  we 
to  have  a motor-car  or  a horse?” 

“ What’s  that  got  to  do  with  it?”  he  demanded. 

“ Wiiy.  I want  to  know  whetlmr  I am  marrying 
you  for  wheel  or  whoa.”  replied  the  fair  maiden. 


NAMING  THE  BABY 

First  I thought  I’d  call  him  Ciesar;  but  my  Uncle 
EI)ene7,er  said  that  name  was  badly  hoodooed — wasn’t 
Julius  Cfe-sar  slain?  Then  I said.  “I’ll  call  him 
Homer”;  but  my  second  cousin,  Gomer,  answered: 
“ Homer  was  a paujicr,  and  he  wrote  his  rhymes  in 
vain.”  Long  I pondered,  worried  greatly,  seeking 
names  both  sweet  and  stately,  something  proud  and 
high  and  noble,  such  as  ancient  heroes  bore.  “I  shall 
call  him  Alexander — ” but  an  innocent  bystander  mut- 
tered, “ Aleck  was  a tyrant,  and  he  splashed  around 
in  gore.”  And  my  aunts  said:  “ Onlv  trust  us,  and 
we’ll  name  him  Charles  .Augustus,  wliich  is  princely 
and  1)ecoining,  and  will  end  this  foolish  fuss.”  But  my 
Cousin  James  objected:  “ Nothing  else  can  be  expected, 
if  you  give  him  such  a handle,  but  that  folks  will 
cali  him  Gus.”  “ Let  us  call  the  darling  Reggie,” 
said  my  cheerful  sister  Peggt'.  “ which  is  short  for 
Rex  or  Roland  or  some  other  kingly  name.”  But  my 
Uncle  George  protested.  “ Surely,”  said  he.  “ you  but 
jested;  never  yet  did  youth  named  Reggie  scale  the 
shining  height.s  of  fnme.”  Thus  it  mtis  for  weeks 
together,  and  I often  wondered  whether  other  parents 
ever  suffered  as  I did  upon  the  rack.  All  my  uncles 
and  my  cousins  and  my  aunts  gave  tips  hy  dozens, 
so  I named  the  babe  John  Henry,  and  for  short  we 
call  him  Jack.  ‘ Walt  ^M.Asqn. 
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Farmleiom,  May  21,  /.•) — . 

My  dear  Mr.  Rrddyniun : 

\\'hile  I appreciate  most  thoroughly  the  kind 
thoughtfulness  which  prompted  you  last  week  to  send 
me  your  certified  check  for  one  million  dollars.  I have, 
upon  careful  consideration,  decided  not  to  accept  it. 
and  I hereby  return  the  same,  minus,  as  you  will 
ol)serve,  your  esteemed  signature,  which  I liave  cut 
off  and  retained  for  my  autograph  collection.  Please 
do  not  think  that  I scorn  your  gift.  I do  not;  but 
you  sent  it,  to  quote  your  own  words,  “ to  relieve  me 
of  my  wants,”  and  I feel  that  life  would  really  not 
Ik?  worth  while  if  I did  not  want  anything.  Half 
the  pleasure  of  life,  sir,  lies  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
unattainable;  the  other  half  in  the  winning  of  desired 
objects.  Most  of  our  most  blissful  dreams  are  in- 
spired by  the  hopelessness  of  our  unsatisfied  longings. 
The  acceptance  of  this  million  so  kindly  proffered 
would  leave  me  with  nothing  to  look  forward  to. 
The  spur  of  necessity  which  gives  zest  to  my  daily 
labors  would  be  withdra\vn,  and  I should  sink  into  a 
state  of  blas^  indifference  to  the  simplest  joys  of 
existence,  a state  that  is  characteristic,  and  the  great- 
est curse,  of  the  idle  rich. 

Believe  me,  sir,  with  assurances  of  liigh  regard. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ahn'er  J.  Sazerac. 


To  A Taxicai!  Company  from  a Consumer 

The  Barsdeli.  House,  June  3,  10 — . 

(lentlemen ; 

I .send  you  herewith  thirty  cents  in  postage  stamps 
to  square  myself  with  your  company  for  a service 
rendered  the  other  night.  I find,  upon  investigation, 
that  your  meter  under- registered  the  distance  traveled, 
and  that  tlie  fare,  instead  of  being  $1.40  as  indicated 
by  the  dial,  should  as  a matter  of  fact  have  been 
$1.70.  Ti listing  that  you  have  not  sustained  serious 
losses  from  the  sluggish  action  of  your  meters,  I lieg 
to  remain.  Sincerely  yours. 

Horace  P.  Watkin.s. 


From  a Society  Leader  to  hi.s  Tailor 

The  CKACKER.IACK  Club,  June  >'/,  19 — . 
My  dear  Vuitaway: 

If  there  is  one  thing  under  the  canopy  that  I hate, 
it  is  a tailor’s  bill,  and  inasmuch  as  I intimd  to  order 
a large  number  of  suits  from  you  during  the  coming 
summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  in  order  to  rid  myself 
of  the  annoyance  of  your  jx-riodical  reminders  of  niv 
indebtedness  I hand  you  herewith  a draft  upon  my 
Imnkers.  to  lie  placed  to  my  credit  on  your  hooks, 
for  $1,000.  As  my  suits  are  finished  and  delivered, 
you  may  debit  tlie  jirice  of  each  against  this  de|>osit 
until  my  creilit  balance  lias  fallen  to  .'>!1.‘»0.  when,  upon 
your  apprising  me  of  tbe  fact.  I will  make  another 
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From  One  Ex-Pre.sident  to  Another 

Sauamore  Hill,  July  1,  19 — . 

Dear  old  Rill: 

Why  not  drop  ivhatevcr  under  the  canopy  you  are 
doing  for  a day,  and  swim  over  here  to  OystiT  Bay, 
and  let  us  have  a good  old-time  kaloory  and  clam-bake 
together?  The  clams  are  running  fine.  If  you’ll 
promise  on  your  heart  to  come.  I’ll  ask  Jimmie  and 
(Jiff  and  old  Perk  to  come  and  join  us,  and  maybe 
Bertie  Beveridge  can  be  induced  to  come  too.  Wiiat 
say  you,  old  Billikins?  Yours  for  clams, 

Teddy. 


From  a Cubist  to  the  Authorities 

Boston,  Mass.,  June  16,  19 — , 

Gentlemen: 

If  there  is  a Committee  of  Public  Safety  in  this 
city,  may  I ask  you  kindly  to  call  their  attention 
to  my  case?  I have  just  returned  from  looking  at 
certain  of  my  pictures  now  on  exhibition  here,  and  it 
has  suddenly  flashed  across  my  mind  that  I must  have 
lieen  stark,  staring,  raving  mad  when  I painted  them. 
Naturally,  if  I was  that  way  once  I am  likely  to 
become  so  again,  and  I owe  it  to  myself  and  to*  my 
family  to  see  that  an  official  inquiry  is  made  into 
my  sanity  before  my  apparent  mania*  takes  on  more 
dangerous  aspects  than  the  mere  spoiling  of  good 
pieces  of  canvas.  I seek  a public  examination  only 
because  I fear  that  my  own  family  physician,  or  some 
other  acting  on  my  behalf  for  pay.  would  be  preju- 
diced in  my  favor,  and.  Cubist  though  I be,  I sin- 
cerely wish  in  this  matter  anyhow  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  and  nothing  hut  the  truth. 

Trusting  you  will  give  this  matter  immediate  at- 
tention, I beg  to  subscribe  myself. 

Yours  most  anxiously. 

Zanypate  Dotti. 


From  a Wealthy  Parishioner  to  a CoifRACEOus 
Cleruyman 

Hilltop  Halt,.  Crescf.ntville.  June  3.  19 — . 
My  dear  Dr.  Rlabsidrfi: 

I really  must  thank  you  for  that  wonderful  pound- 
ing you  gave  me  in  your  sermon  this  morning.  The 
artistic  way  in  which  you  hammered  me.  and  the 
scathing  denunciation  you  indulged  in  of  me  and  my 
kind,  were  supremely  fine.  As  an  advocate  of  ef- 
ficiency I like  to  see  whatever  is  to  be  done  at  all 
done  well,  and  while,  of  course,  you  made  me  wince 
as  no  man  has  ever  winced  before,  the  completeness 
with  which  you  did  the  job  gave  me  a positive  thrill 
of  pleasure.  I must  congr.stulate  you  also  upon  the 
great  prominence  the  newspapers  have  given  your  at- 
tack u])on  me.  If  has  advertised  us  both  magnificentlv 
— in  fa(  t.  my  advertising  manager  tells  me  we  couldn’t 
have  bought  an  equal  amount  of  space  for  $100,000. 
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Adam  and  the  miner  had  exchanged  names 
an(f  biographies  earlier  in  the  day. 

“ Sure  I had.  But  you’ll  see.  if  you 
want  to  get  married!  I had  to  have  my 
own  place,  ’this  looked  to  be  good  coal 
a month  or  six  weeks  ago.  I made  a fine 
first  pay  on  it.  But  slie  run  out  on  me 
into  a bad  patch,  all  streaks  of  slate.” 

“ That’s  bad,”  said  Adam. 

By  a curious  coincidence,  he  too  had 
known  the  tender  passion.  Only  last  No- 
vember hadn’t  he  given  the  adored  ob- 
ject his  twenty-five-cent  three-blade  knife, 
and  a new  goose-egg,  and  a fresh  Angora 
cat-skill?  Ah,  me!  And  the  lady  of  his 
lieart  had  been  that  pretty  Angelika  whom 
Simon  Pitcavage  married  just  Ix'fore 
Ix*nt ! 

“ Will  your  old  woman  raise  the  devil 
when  you  turn  in  a slim  one?”  Adam  in- 
quired, with  careful  detachment. 

Simon  was  expected  to  say  yes.  But 
Simon  said.  ” No.  Only,  with  the  rent 
and  the  strike  and  three  of  us  to  go  on 
eating, — her  old  woman  and  Angelika  and 
me. — 1 either  got  to  go  off  from  her  and 
.scab  it.  or  she’s  got  to  go  in  the  silk-mill 
and  support  me.  Oh.  Lord,  why  didn’t  T 
keep  a saloon!” 

Adam  clucked  with  his  tongue,  a soft 
note  of  sympathy.  “ But  say,  Simon,  as 
for  .scabbin’,  1 wouldn’t  say  a word  about 
it  if  I Mas  you.  If  you  was  to  do  it.  you 
wouldn’t  want  folks  to  suspect  you  had.” 

“ Holl  with  folks!  I wouldn’t  want  her 
to  suspect  I done  it!  See?” 

Oddly  enough,  Adam  did  see. 

“ And  if  I was  to  run  away  to  a dis- 
tance and  go  scabbin’  to  get  money  for 
her  and  me,  I wouldn’t  let  her  know  where 
the  money  come  from.” 

*•  Where’d  .she  think  you  was  gone  to, 
the  whole  time?” 

“That’s  the  rotten  thing  of  it!”  Simon 
exclaimed  bitterly.  “ For  there  is  some 
sports  marries  a pretty  girl,  and  in  a 
month  or  so  off  they  run.  And  it’s  likely, 
out  in  Chicago  or  Denver  or  some’her’s, 
they  up  an’  marry  another  one.  Now, 
me,  I come  from  the  other  ceal-field  last 
July,  and  up  here  nobody  knows  me  for 
a decent  fella;  and  this  February  I got 
married  to  her.  Well — what'll  she  think, 
when  I don’t  explain  nothin’,  only  after 
dark  I just  scoot?” 

“ She’ll  think  she  dunno  what  to  think,” 
Adam  suggested. 

“ No,  kid.  Some  way.  they  don’t.  They 
always  make  out  you’ve  got  tired  of  her, 
and  you’re  after  another  girl.  That’s  tiio 
wimmin  of  it.” 

“Gosh!”  said  the  driver  feelingly. 

“She’ll  think  I didn't  like  her.  any  of 
the  time.” 

“Tell  her  she’s  pretty,  why  don't  you?” 

Even  in  his  worry.  Pitcavage  had  a 
short  laugh  for  this  counsel  from  tlie  lips 
of  babes. 

“All  the  worse  to  tell  her  them  things, 
and  then  skip  out  and  leave  her.  ain't  it?” 

Adam  recognized  the  vicious  circle  of 
this  logic.  Tie  sympathized  with  Simon. 
Yet  an  interesting  bright  something 
gleaming  in  a puddle  by  his  stone-heap 
distracted  him. 

'J'he  unregenerate  old  Adam  had  not  in- 
tended to  come  down  the  shaft  to-day  at 
all;  but  to  his  virtuous  double  this  sinful 
personality  now  joined  himself. 

“Simon  ain’t  looking.  Snake  it!'’ 

And  the  virtuous  Adam  acquired  the 
glittering  object  easily.  Soon  after,  he 
took  his  leave. 

“Finders  keepers!”  prompted  the  old 
Adam. 

The  shiny  things  were  on  a string,  seven 
pieces  of  bright  brass  or  tin  cut  in  an 
oak-leaf  shape  and  stamped  “ 174.”  They 
were  the  miner’s  tickets  which  Simon  Pit- 
cavage had  had  made  for  him  at  the  com- 
|)any’s  blacksmith  shop  the  day  he  got 
liis  work  place  and  his  miner's  number, 
weeks  ago.  Except  for  their  number, 
tliey  were  identical  with  all  the  other 
tickets  of  that  mine. 

“Will  I go  back  with  ’em?”  the  virtu- 
ous Adam  asked,  seeking  advice.  “ I’m 
kinda  tired.  And  if  he  ain’t  sending  out 
no  more  cars  now.  what’s  the  use  of  me? 
lie’s  got  plenty  more.” 

"Keep  ’em!”  tlie  experienced  wicked 
Adam  instructed  instantly.  “ Use  ’em. 
Old  Man  Puddick’s  sixth  car  ain’t  gone 
np.  It’s  nice  coal.  It  won’t  get  docked. 
Serve  him  right,  too,  for  getting  so  sassy 
to  a ])erson!  And  you’ll  be  doing  a nice 
thing  by  Simon  and  Angelika.” 

“ 1 won’t.”  said  the  good  mule-driver, 
turning  and  walking  hastily  back  to  tlie 
chamber. 

Simon  Pitcavage  w'as  filling  his  last 
car  furiously  with  the  best  of  the  pool- 
stuff  that  lay  about  in  the  water  on  his 
floor,  jiacking  it  in  with  the  desperation 
of  a forlorn  hope. 

“ Come  with  your  mule  in  ten  minutes 
and  I’ll  give  you  the  car!”  he  called  to 
the  advancing  lamp.  “ It  just  struck  me 
they  couldn’t  dock  me  more’n  the  dollar 
seven  per  car;  and,  with  GujtRTjon^ I’d 
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(Continued  from  page  9) 
just  as  well  send  it  up  and  get  the  forty- 
five  cents  more  to  the  good.” 

“ There,  now!”  said  the  old  Adam  to  the 
tiresome  rectitude  of  his  double.  “ You 
needn’t  to  cut  the  miser’s  six  at  all. 
Just  change  them  two  jnen’s  tickets  and 
let  Puddivk  take  the  dockage!” 

“All  right;  I’ll  be  here.” 

1'he  Ixiy  walked  hastily  down  the  road 
to  his  waiting  mules.  The  tickets  were  in 
his  pocket  and  a plan  was  in  his  head. 

He  wanted  to  try  it  — wanted  to 
very  much.  Should  he?  He  got  the 
virtuous  sheet-iron  in  his  hands  and 
stared  hard  at  it.  That  4!  That  stood 
for  I’uddick.  The  numeral  stood  alone 
on  a line  by  itself.  There  was  plenty  of 
room  to  the  left  of  it.  As  the  first  num- 
ber on  the  line,  it  stood  for  the  front  car 
of  their  eighth  trip  of  cars,  which  would 
go  to  the  docking-boss  in  the  breaker- 
head  in  exactly  the  order  which  Adam  the 
driver  determined  upon  in  the  solitude  of 
the  third  vein. 

With  a deft  motion,  Adam  Tolenkas 
wrote  “17”  before  the  4. 

“ XA'ho’ll  know?”  he  muttered,  jerking 
off  the  ticket  stamped  4,  and  with  a bit 
of  Simon’s  own  string  tying  one  of  the 
seven  pilfered  tallies  in  three  figures  to 
the  nail  in  the  side  of  the  car.  “ Now  I 
go  up  with  Kitty  mule  an’  get  his,  and 
put  this  here  4 on  it,  and  run  Thirty- 
one’s  car  in  between  for  a bluff  in  case 
that  there  boss  is  too  w-ell  acquainted 
with  174’a  coal.  Say.  it’s  too  easy!  And 
Sam  Turkas  can’t  read.” 

Thus,  by  the  decrees  of  Providence  and 
the  irrepressible  genius  of  Adam  Tolen- 
kas, about  three  tons  of  the  finest  coal  a 
docking-boss  need  wish  to  see  was  put  to 
the  account  of  the  much-docked  Simon 
Pitcavage,  Angelika’s  husband;  and  Pud- 
dick  the  miser  was  penalized  in  due  course 
a dollar  and  seven  cents  for  sending  up 
a messy  load  of  trash. 

Ill 

The  five-o’clock  whistles  blew'  quitting 
time  for  Adam  after  a wonderful  day. 
He  W'as  tired,  but  he  grudged  not  one 
effort  of  the  long  series.  Kitty,  Tommy, 
and  Joker  he  took  back  to  the  mule-barn, 
with  Sam’s  help.  Then  he  joined  the 
crowd  of  laborers  and  boys  w-ho  w-aited 
at  the  shaft  in  their  vein — a time,  of 
talk  and  meditation  which  might  well 
have  been  devoted  to  his  sins,  but  w-hich 
was  in  fact  dedicated  to  what  ma  would 
have  (‘(Hiked  for  supp(>r. 

When  he  burst  into  the  kitchen,  whang- 
ing down  .Stanley’s  empty  dinner-can.  his 
hot  till)  of  water  was  ready  in  the  cur- 
tained corner  behind  the  stove,  and  a 
smile  rejilaced  the  gathering  clouds  of 
anxiety  on  his  mother’s  face. 

“Hello,  kid!”  Stanley  calhal  from  the 
middle  room.  “ How’d' you  make  it?” 
“Fine!” 

“How  many  cars’d  you  send  out?” 

“ Thirty-eight.  Say.  somebody,  put 
my  supper  out  where  I can  smell  it! 
Nine  trips.  I like  them  mules.  Spesh- 
ully  Kitty.” 

“Good  work!  Is  your  heels  blis- 
tered ?” 

“ I dunno.”  the  youthful  hero  grunted, 
stripping  himself’  to  the  waist  and 
plunging  head  and  arms  into  the  grate- 
ful clean  water.  “ Ma,  get  my  clean 
undershirt!  And  scrub  off  me  back! 
They  told  me  to  tell  you,  Stan,  that  they 
was  glad  you  was  "hurted,  for  I w’as 
twicet  as  fast  a driver  as  you.” 

“ Holy  cats,  ain’t  he  stuck  on  himself!” 
moaned  the  prostrate  elder,  while  the 
boarders  laughed. 

“ Which  is  the  meanest  mule  in  mv 
branch’’”  Stanlev  demanded. 

“ Puddick.” 

There  was  instant  laughter  from  the 
roomful  of  men. 

“ Did  he  cheat  you  a car?” 

“The  sneaky  old  devil  always  claims 
on  a new  driver  a car  or  two  more’n  he 
.sent  out.”  a boarder  said. 

“ I’m  on  to  him.”  spoke  Adam  briefly. 

“ He  didn’t  get  notliing  on  you?” 
“Gosh!  You  teach  your  granny  to 
suck  eggs!” 

“ Tlmn  that’s  all  right.”  agreed  Stan- 
lev. with  some  relief.  “I  remembered 
after  you  wa.s  gone  that  I hadn’t  put  vou 
wise  to  Puddick.  It’s  lucky  he  diiln't 
do  vou  dirt  to-day.  vou  not  being  used 
to  the  mines  at  all.  For  to-morrow, 
you’re  on  to  him.” 

“I’m  foxy  gran’pa.  I am!”  proclaimed 
the  modest  infant.  “ Gimme  a drier 
tow(d.  someliody.  This  fell  in  the  soup.” 

There  were  ten  working-days  left  be- 
fore Palm  Sunday;  and  Adam’s  manhood 
grew  like  a miraculous  gourd  till  it  over- 
shadoM'ed  the  family  and  boarders.  No 
more  did  he  sulk;  no  more  did  he  tie 
paper  bags  to  cats,  or  steal  hats  and 
hair-ribbons  from  small  fry  and  put  them 
in  Packer’s  mastiff’s  kennel,  or  sportively 
cutjjlothes-lines  after  dark.  Instead  he 
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had  become,  as  far  as  anybody  could  hear, 
perfectly  upright. 

His  one  secret  underground  sin,  though, 
Adam  hugged  and  cosseted.  So  mature 
was  he  now  that  he  could  even  keep  the 
secret  of  it  without  w'ishing  to  whisper 
it  to  Stanley.  Time  after  time  that  week 
he  exchanged  tickets  on  the  cars  of 
Simon  Pitcavage  and  miser  Puddick. 
The  “4”  and  “174”  on  his  sheet-iron 
bulletin  juggled  themselves  dizzily.  Only 
his  thorough  novitiate  in  deception  could 
have  trained  a twelve-year-old  brain  for 
such  book-keeping;  but  always  the 
records  tallied  with  each  other  and  the 
metal  oak-leaves  on  the  outbound  cars. 
Nor  was  any  injustice  done  the  miners’ 
laborers  by  his  contrivances.  Twice  he 
stole  outright  a loaded  car  from  Pud- 
dick. but  it  was  each  time  an  extra  car 
for  which  Puddick  would  claim  the  load- 
ing charge  himself.  Generally,  though, 
the  boy  contented  himself  with  the  ex- 
change of  one  or  two  tickets  a day  to 
the  profit  of  Angelika’s  husband, 

“ There’ll  be  a ilandy  rumpus  at  the  pay- 
w’indow,'’  the  boy  confided  to  Kitty  mule 
in  the  solitude  of  the  gangway.*  “But 
Puddick’s  knowed  to  be  a cheater.  And, 
’sides,  Henry  Entle  ain’t  going  to  tell  the 
office  Stanley’s  leg  is  broke  and  I was  in 
his  job.  ’Cause  them  is  the  kind  of 
things  a oftico  don’t  want  to  know. — Gid- 
dap ! ” 

However,  the  avarice  of  Puddick  settled 
all  scores  short  of  the  pay-window.  It 
happened  on  the  last  day  of  mining. 

Because  of  the  general  expectation 
that  the  mines  w’ould  be  closed  for 
months,  no  man  wanted  t«  sink  precious 
dollars  and  cents  in  a whole  tin  of  pow- 
der if  his  neighbor,  overstocked,  would 
sell  him  two  or  three  or  ten  charges  for 
the  immediate  work.  A well-devised  sys- 
tem of  exchanges  and  written  slips  of 
ackn  ./ledgment  spread  through  the  mine. 

Stingy  Puddick,  who  had  no  woman  or 
child  dependent  on  him,  was,  of  course, 
keener  than  any  other  to  be  rid  of  hie 
last  ounce  of  giant  powder,  his  last  cap 
and  fuse.  Few  came  to  him  to  buy,  so 
unpopular  was  he;  and  whenever  he  had 
blown  down  enough  coal  to  keep  his 
laborer  busy  with^out  him,  the  miser 
undertook  regular  peddling  trips  through 
the  veins. 

“ Naw,  you  don’t,  neither,  ride  on  my 
car-bumpers!”  vociferated  Adam,  th*e 
driver,  outbound  to  the  locomotive 
station  with  four  loaded  cars.  “ Darst 
he,  Turkas?  These  three  good  mules  is 
wore  down  to  four  cars  now,  ’stead  of 
five  or  six.  They  ain’t  a-goin’  to  bust 
tlieir.selves  haulin’  no  dirty  carcass  of  a 
miser!  Get  off  there!” 

“ ’S  right.”  agreed  Sam.  the  runner. 
“ We  don’t  ride  no  more  ourselves.  So 
you  can’t.” 

The  mules  were  going  at  a walk  on  a 
slight  up-grade.  Tliere  was  no  air-door 
here  for  some  distance;  and  Sam  Tur- 
kas, walking  at  the  right  side  of  the 
track  beside  Kitty,  the  lead-mule,  took 
time  to  bend  down,  stand  on  one  foot, 
and  examine  the  other  shoe,  which  was 
hurting  him. 

Old  man  Puddick  was  at  the  right  side 
too,  well  behind  the  creeping  train. 
Adam,  in  the  ditch  at  the  leH,  saw  him 
dash  forward.  With  a powder-tin  under 
one  arm,  the  miner  sprang  upon  the  third 
car  and  sat  on  its  edge,  balancing.  He 
yelled  derision. 

“Get  off!”  Adam  shrilled,  exasperated. 
“ Nor  don’t  you  call  me  that,  neither, 
you  old  penny-coupon-saver!  Or  you’ll 
hear  some  the  bad  words  I know!” 

Old  man  Puddick,  the  silent,  the  mirth- 
less, yelped  in  glee. 

Sam  'Turkas  looked  up  from  his  shoe, 
suddenly  understanding.  Once  before  the 
thing  had  happened.  He  remembered 
that  the  miser  had  come  in  to-day  with  a 
newspapered  bundle.  Old  man  Puddick 
had  entf^red  upon  a solitary,  economical, 
treatless,  but  thorough  spree,  up  in  his 
own  chamber. 

“ Leave  him  be,  kid.  He’s  so  drunk, 
we’d ” 

The  mules  had  gone  along  a few  steps. 
Puddick  came  here  within  reach,  and 
swuing  a furious  kick.  It  took  Sam  in 
the  throat.  He  dropped,  with  a splash, 
into  the  puddle. 

Adam  Tolenkas  saw.  In  the  dark  his 
long  mule-w'hip  cracked.  “Take  that!” 

“ Yaow — owl”  wailed  the  drunken  man 
at  the  bite  of  the  terrible  wire  stingers 
in  the  oiled  thongs.  “ I’ll ” 

“You  won’t!”  gasped  Adam.  “It’s 
my  train,  and  I got  the  say.  and — Whoa. 
Kitty!  Whoa!”  For  the  passenger  had 
toppled  over  backward  on  a well  packed 
car  of  coal,  losing  his  poise;  and  at  the 
whole  souled  crack  of  the  wdiip  the  three 
mules  had  begun  to  run  away.  “ Hold  on 
to  the  car,  gran’pop!  Whoa,  Kitty! 
Whoa,  you  Tommy!” 

"If  you  spill  $2.60  worth  of  powder, 
you  got  to  pay  for  it,  remember!” 
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Parents  frequently  deny 
children  the  table  beverage 
they  drink  themselves,  be- 
cause “ coffee  and  tea  aren’t 
good  for  the  little  folks.” 

It’s  different  with 

Instant 

POSTUM 

This  new  food-drink,  made 
entirely  from  wheat  and  the 
juice  of  sugar-cane,  is  genu- 
ine nourishment,  and  has  fine 
color  and  aroma. 

It  tastes  much  like  high- 
grade  Javas,  but  is  absolutely 
free  from  caffeine  (the  drug 
in  coffee  and  tea)  or  any 
other  harmful  ingredient. 

Instant  Postum  is  regular 
Postum  so  processed  that  a 
level  teaspoonful  in  an  or- 
dinary cup  of  hot  water  dis- 
solves instantly  and  makes  it 
right  for  most  persons. 

A big  cup  requires  more, 
and  some  people  who  like 
strong  things  put  in  a heaping 
spoonful  and  temper  it  with 
a large  quantity  of  cream. 

Experiment  until  you  know 
the  amount  that  pleases  your 
palate  and  have  it  served  that 
way  in  the  future. 

For  a summer  “cooler” 
add  cracked  ice,  sugar  and 
a little  lemon  juice. 

Instant  Postum  is  sold  by 
grocers.  45  to  50  cup  tins, 
30c.  Larger  tins  (90  to  100 
cups),  50c. 

Regular  Postum  (must  be 
boiled  15  to  20  minutes)  large 
package— about  50  cups— 25c. 

''  There  a Reason** 

for 

POSTUM 
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THE  SECRET  CENTER  OF  OUR  GOVERNMENT 


here  have  calculated  that  to  allow  even  a minute’s  debate 
to  each  member  on  all  of  these  bills  would  requ^,  for 
the  diuation  of  a single  Congress,  nearly  seventy  instead 
of  two  years  of  life.  Selection  and  preference  among 
the  measures  is  absolutely  essential. 

To  make  this  selection  our  system  imposes  no  definite 
or  particular  responsibility  upon  any  one.  We  leave  this 
body  of  more  than  five  hundred  men  entirely  alone, 
without  fixing  upon  any  one  the  duty  of  seeing  that 
certain  classes  of  bills  of  national  importance  must  be 
considered  first , and  without  giving  any  one  the  adeouate 
power  to  perform  that  duty.  Other  nations,  as  I nave 
just  said,  reganl  the  fulfilment  of  that  duty  as  falling 
normally  upon  the  executive.  So  do  we  also  in  our 
private  business.  In  our  ^^t  corporations,  some  of 
which  now  far  exceed  our  largest  States  in  amount  of 
revenues  and  disbursements,  we  act  upon  the  principle 
of  executive  leailership.  We  never  dream  of  excluding 
the  president  of  one  of  our  great  corporations  from  the 
room  of  his  board  of  directors.  On  the  contrary,  we 
believe  there  that  the  man  who  is  to  be  responsible  for 
carrying  regulations  into  effect  is  the  best  man  to  lead 
in  the  work  of  framing  them. 


The  President  is  the  People’s  Protector 

MOW,  if  we  had  been  living  in  a country  where  there 
A ^ was  no  executive  responsibility  to  the  people  created 
by  the  fundamental  law,  we  should  probably  have  evolved 
such  an  executive  out  of  Congress,  as  has  been  done  in 
Great  Britain  out  of  Parliament.  In  the  (iourse  of  time 
the  leaders  of  Congress  would,  of  necessity,  have  assumed 
the  functions  of  administration  as  well  as  that  of  leader- 
ship in  legislation,  and  the  very  exenrise  of  such  national 
duties  would  have  develoj)e<l  them  into  national  instead 
of  local  leaders.  The  tradition  of  local  residence  in  the 
case  of  such  leaders  would,  by  force  of  necessity,  have 
been  brushed  aside  here,  as  it  has  been  in  England.  But 
such  an  evolution  in  America  is  imiMjssible.  Our  con- 
stitution provides  us  with  an  executive  iifKin  whom  these 
administrative  duties  are  irrevocably  devolvtd,  and  in 
the  growth  of  a century’s  jKilitical  tradition.s,  instead  of 
this  executive  becoming  atrophie<l  or  weakenwl  in  his 
position,  his  hold  ujwn  the  jieople  has  become  steadily 
stronger.  The  fear  of  our  executivi's,  which  wa.s  jirev- 
alent  a century  ago  and  was  fn^ijuently  voiced  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  which  doubtless  resultid  as  a reaction 
from  the  then  ris-ent  tyrannies  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment in  neighboring  countries,  has  now  been  succeeded 
by  an  entirely  different  feeling.  Instead  of  looking  upon 
him  as  a jiossible  tyrant,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  ditl,  we  now 
look  to  our  President  and  our  Governor  to  protect  the 
individual  citizen  against  ojiprcssion  from  the  huge 
combinations  of  jirivate  business  that  have  grown  up 
recently  among  us.  He  has  become,  more  clearly  than 
ever  before,  the  direct  representative  of  the  puolic  at 
large,  the  active  exercise  of  whose  jiower  is  made  con- 
stantly more  necessary  by  the  increasing  comjilexities 
of  modem  industrial  life.  So  we  may  well  put  out  of 
our  head  as  visionary  any  jxissible  evolution  that  would 
tend  to  displace  from  our  constitution  our  modern 
elective  executive  and  to  replace  him  by  some  leader 
of  Confess. 

It  being  thus  impossible,  on  the  one  hand,  to  develop 
an  executive  in  Congress,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
having  stubbornly  kept  our  present  executive  out  of 
Confess,  what  has  been  the  result?  What  method  have 
we  developed  for  i>erforming  this  vital  duty  of  sifting 
and  sorting  our  attempts  at  legislation  and  bringing  order 
out  of  chaos?  We  have  produced  a system  of  com- 
mittee government  under  which  a part  of  this  selective 
process  is  ostensibly  done  by  certain  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  first  characteristic  of  this  development  that  we 
notice  is  that  tremendous  jxiwers  are  exercised  in  secret, 
and  by  men  who,  neither  as  committeemen  nor  as  con- 
gressmen, are  resfionsible  to  the  country  at  large.  You 
are  so  familiar  with  some  of  the  inevitable  results  of  such 
a system  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  them.  We 
have  all  seen  cases  of  bills  recommended  by  the  executive, 
recommended  by  the  platform  of  the  party  in  power, 
earnestly  desired  by  the  jieople  of  the  country  at  large, 
and  yet  which  were  stifled  or  distorted  in  committee. 
Again,  when  some  joker  lias  appeared  in  a bill  which 
possibly  completely  thwarted  its  purpose,  there  has  been 
no  way  to  find  out  who  is  responsible  for  the  joker  or 
how  to  punish  him  if  we  could  nnd  out.  Such  a method 
of  secret  and  irresponsible  power  is  violative  of  the  very 
first  principles  of  modem  democracy  as  we  now  under- 
stand it.  As  compared  with  the  leadership  of  the  execu- 
tive obtaining  in  other  nations,  it  substitutes  a truly 
“invisible  government”  for  the  responsibility  of  an  officer 
working  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  fullest  publicity,  bear- 
ing the  mandate  of  the  whole  people  and  directly  respon- 
sible to  them. 

In  the  next  place,  this  system  of  committee  govern- 
ment has  not  been  efficient  in  pierforming  its  duty  of 
supervising  legislation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  been 
extremely  inefficient.  Nowhere  has  this  been  so  clearly 
shown  as  in  the  case  of  our  fiscal  legislation:  the  one 
class  of  legislation  in  which,  above  all  others,  efficiency 
and  businesslike  methods  should  prevail.  Let  me  nm 
over  briefly  some  of  the  most  glaring  instances  of  this 
inefficiency. 


We  Are  the  Only  Civilized  Nation  Where  the 
Budget  is  Unknown 


/’^URS  is  the  one  country  among  civilized  nations  to 
which,  as  yet,  such  a thing  as  a budget  is  unJ^own. 
Practically  every  other  nation,  certainly  every  other 
first-cl^  natiMi,  has  developea  a system  by  which  its 
exjjenditures  are  coordinated  to  its  revenues.  We  have 
none.  In  substance,  a budget  is  a program  presented  by 
the  executive  to  the  legislature,  indicating  bow  much 
money  will  be  needed  for  the  expenses  of  government 
during  the  coming  year,  and,  if  neces.sary,  suggesting  how 
the  requisite  income  shall  be  raised.  Only  the  fact  that 
we  arc  a young  nation  with  boundlc.ss  resources,  and  that 
our  revenues  have  been  increasing  in  spite  of  us,  has 
saved  us  from  coming  to  grief  from  such  lack  of  foresight. 
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{Continued  from,  page  16) 

In  Congress  the  function  of  providing  revenues,  and  the 
function  of  making  appropriations  for  expi^diture^  are 
divided  between  entirely  different  committees.  Even 
the  function  of  making  appropriations  is  again  sub- 
divided among  many  committees  and  sub-committees, 
which  make  no  effective  effort  at  coordination.  For 
example,  the  duty  of  making  appropriations  for  the  War 
Department  alone  is  divided  between  no  fewer  than 
six  committees  and  sub-committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  alone;  and  last  winter,  when,  on  my 
own  respionsibility,  I prepared  a rough  tentative  budget 
for  the  use  of  these  committees  and  presented  it  to  several 
of  them,  I was  told  that  it  was  the  first  time  that  these 
different  committees  had  had  brought  to  their  attention 
the  items  of  appropriation  which  were  under  simultaneous 
consideration  by  the  others.  Many  of  these  items  over- 
lapped. For  instance,  appropriations  for  field-artillery 
ammunition  were  being  made  by  two  entirely  distinct 
committees.  The  same  was  true  as  to  barracks  in  the 
United  States  and  barracks  in  Hawaii;  emplacements  for 
guns  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  emplacements  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands;  at  one  and  the  same  post,  one  committee 
was  building  the  barracks  and  another  the  hospital;  and 
similar  confusion  existed  in  many  items.  The  result  of 
such  a lack  of  system  is  inevitable.  Congress  is  at  the 
mercy  of  any  individual  or  private  interest  that  can  get 
before  any  of  these  <x)mmitte<?8  and  on  an  ex  jmrte  hearing 
impress  them  with  the  desirability  of  an  appropriation. 
As  a consequence,  the  sum  total  of  our  national  appro- 
priation.s  is  mounting  higher  and  higher,  and  none  are 
so  frank  to  acknowledge  their  utter  helplessness  to  keep 
them  down  as  the  chairmen  of  the  congressional  com- 
mittees themselves.  The  ordinary  course  of  an  appro- 

firiation  bill  is  so  regular  that  it  has  become  axiomatic, 
t is  first  rejxirted  By  the  Appropriation  Committee  of 
the  House.  On  the  floor  of  the  House,  additions  are 
usually  ma<le  to  it  which  raise  its  total.  It  then  goes  to 
the  Senate,  is  reporteil  by  the  A])propriation  (.'ommittee 
of  that  body  at  a somewhat  larger  ngure  than  when  it 
])a.sseil  the  House.  On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  it  is  again 
.swelle<l.  It  then  goes  to  conference,  and  emerges  from 
the  ('onference  Committee  much  nearer  the  inflated 
senatorial  size  than  even  its  size  as  finally  passed  by  the 
Hou.se  of  Repres<>ntatives. 

Congress  Almost  Irwariably  Yields  to  the  Senate 

COR  right  here  we  find  one  of  the  most  amazing  features 
A of  our  lack  of  congressional  system.  Our  fathers  con- 
templated that  the  House  of  Representatives  should  hold 
the  purse  of  the  nation.  Their  constitution  made  it 
mandatory  that  revenue  bills  should  originate  with  that 
body.  Under  the  influence  of  our  loose  practice  and  lack 
of  leadership,  the  Senate,  being  the  smaller  body  and 
being  governed  by  looser  rules  than  the  House,  has 
virtually  usurjxHi  control  of  fiscal  legislation.  Time 
after  time  we  have  seen  the  Senate  and  House  with  horns 
locked  ujion  some  item  of  ajipropriation  which  the  Senate 
demands,  which  the  House  refuses — items  which  House 
leaders  have  gone  so  far  as  to  denounce  as  “legislative 
blackmail”;  and  yet,  the  result  is  almost  invariably  the 
same:  the  House  yields  and  the  Senate  has  its  way. 

In  August,  1912,  Congress  was  kept  in  session  for 
several  days  ^ter  the  date  fixed  for  adjournment  because 
the  Senate  was  engaged  in  the  pleasing  process  of  at- 
tempting to  force  down  the  throat  of  the  House  some 
venerable  claims  of  certain  States  for  services  allied  to 
have  been  rendered  to  the  United  Statqs  government 
more  than  a hundred  years  ago. 

Such  legislative  methods  simply  invite  demands  for 
improper  favors.  The  secrecy  of  the  committee  room 
plays  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  lobbyist  and  the  cor- 
porate seeker  for  favor,  while  the  lack  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility makes  it  impossible  for  the  people  to  punish 
any  one  politically  for  the  results  of  the  system. 

The  evil  effects  of  these  methods  are  not  confined  to 
the  relations  of  the  two  Houses  to  each  other.  While 
our  Federal  Constitution  does  not  expressly  provide  for 
detajlcd  executive  cooperation  during  the  process  of  law- 
making, it  is  most  explicit  in  its  provisions  for  executive 
concurrence  thereafter,  and  the  veto  is  one  of  the  most 
important  powers  that  it  confers  upon  the  President. 
The  past  two  years  have  witnessed  a series  of  attempts 
on  the  part,  of  Congress  to  curtail  this  power  and  to 
force  the  President  to  accept  measures  of  legislation 
which  he  would  otherwise  veto,  by  engrafting  them  upon 
important  appropriation  bills.  These  attempts  have 
been  greatly  aid^  bv  the  methods  of  the  committee 
system.  • The  whole  phenomenon  illustrates  so  strikingly 
the  evils  of  committee  government,  and  constitutes  such 
a reversal  of  orderly  and  effective  lawmaking  as  it  is 
carried  on  by  other  countries,  and  as  the  framers  of  our 
constitution  intended  it,  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
give  the  details  of  one  of  those  attempts. 

The  Army  Appropriation  Bill  of  1912,  as  passed  by 
the  Senate,  having  materially  differed  from  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  was  referred 
to  a Conference  Committee  of  the  two  Houses.  This 
was  (!ompo^  of  six  members:  three  from  each  body. 
As  usual  with  such  committees,  it  met  in  secret  and  its 
members  were  pledge<l  not  to  divulge  its  deliberations. 
When  (he  bill  emerged  and  was  reported  to  the  Houses, 
it  contained  two  entirely  new  provisions  that  had  never 
been  before  either  House.  One  of  them  limited  the 
power  of  the  President  in  choosing  his  chief  of  staff  for 
the  army,  and  the  other  curtailed  the  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  in  dealing  w'ith  the  army  post  question, 
by  referring  it  to  a special  board  named  in  the  bill.  Both 
were  thus  limitations  of  executive  power  imposed  upon 
the  executive  by  Confess.  They  came  to  the  executive 
like  a blow  in  the  dark.  He  was  faced  with  the  alterna- 
tive of  either  accepting  them  or,  by  vetoing  the  whole 
bill,  of  leaving  the  army  without  pay. 

Not  only  had  the  President,  under  our  system,  been 
allowed  no  voice,  as  would  have  been  his  right  in  other 
countries,  to  frame  and  introduce  this  appropriation  bill, 
but  it  was  now  being  made  the  vehicle  for  a curtailment 
of  his  constitutional  power.  The  Secretary  of  War, 
whose  department  was  vitally  affected,  had  no  right  to 
utter  a word  on  the  floor  of  either  House  to  explain  its 
effect  upon  his  administration.  The  only  thing  left  for 

{Continued  on  page  26) 


him  to  do — and  it  well  illustrates  the  lack  of  all  co- 
operative machinery  between  the  two  branches  of  gov- 
ernment— was  to  borrow  a room  in  the  Capitol  from  a 
friendly  senator,  and  there  to  interview  privately  such 
senators  as  should  care  to  discuss  the  matter  with  him. 
In  spite  of  his  efforts,  the  bill  passed  and  the  President 
was  forced  to  resort  to  his  veto. 


A Three  Months'  Delay  in  the  Army 
Appropriation  Bill 

IF  our  legislative  machinery  had  provided  means  for 
* executive  cooperation  in  open  debate,  I am  convinced 
that  such  a situation  would  never  have  occurreKl.  That 
there  was  no  wide-spread  support  behind  this  attack  on 
the  executive  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  attempt  was 
made  to  override  the  veto  and  the  new  appropriation 
bill  contained  none  of  the  objectionable  features  But 
it  cost  nearly  three  months'  delay,  and  during  that  time 
the  army  and  its  vast  interests  were  left  to  the  mercy  of 
temporary  expedients  for  support. 

I Believe  that  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  inefficiency 
and  attendant  corruption  from  which  we  are  suffering  in 
our  federal  and  our  State  governments  to-day  can  be 
directly  traced  to  that  venerable  heresy  which  keeps  the 
influence  of  our  executives  out  of  our  halls  of  Congress 
and  assemblies.  That  it  is  a heresy  has  been  long 
and  abundantly  proved.  That  Montesquieu,  who  an- 
nounced it,  utterly  misconceived  the  British  constitution, 
of  which  he  was  WTiting,  has  been  amply  demonstratea 
by  many  writers,  particularly  by  the  brilliant  studies  of 
Professor  Ponl.  The  theory  upon  which  it  is  ba.sed  has 
been  completely  abandoned,  not  only  in  the  government 
of  which  Montesquieu  wTote,  but  in  all  other  homes  of 
effective  parliamentary  institutions.  It  lingers  on  here 
in  the  United  States,  the  fount  of  most  of  our  troubles, 
yet  cherished  as  if  it  were  a veritable  ark  of  the  covenant. 

The  harm  that  it  is  doing  here  is  becoming  constantly 
more  acute.  Tlie  legislative  problems  of  to-day  are 
becoming  rapidly  more  complex.  With  the  modem 
inventions  of  to-uay,  which  dominate  our  transportation, 
our  communication,  indeed  our  daily  lives,  wdth  the 
growth  and  consolidation  of  our  methods  of  business, 
with  the  tremendous  increase  proportionately  of  city 
dwellers,  with  that  devcloi>nient  into  what  we  call 
collectivism,  the  dependence  of  the  people  upon  govern- 
ment and  the  necessity  of  more  expert  and  more  intelli- 
gent government  is  becoming  more  pressing  everj’’  day. 
The  acute  crises  of  mcKlern  life  are  steadily  making 
inefficient  government  more  intolerable.  An  inefficient 
system  will  have  its  unworkability  shown  more  pitilessly 
under  modem  conditions  than  heretofore.  The  inability 
of  Congress,  even  with  longer  sessions  and  extra  sessions, 
to  get  through  its  work  is  becoming  more  evident  with 
each  year.  V’ery  much  of  the  congestion  of  its  business, 
which  is  so  complained  of  to-day,  comes  simply  from  the 
fact  that  under  modem  conditions  a system  without 
leadership  is  becoming  daily  more  impossible. 


A Measure  that  Would  Destroy  the  Political 
Power  of  the  President 

I^OREOVER,  some  of  the  agencies  that  used  to  lubricate 
I"*  its  wheels  can  no  longer  be  counted  on  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  is  an  axiom  of  constitutional  history’  that  where, 
for  any  reason,  coordinate  act  ion  of  the  various  branches  of 
government  is  made  difficult  or  abnormal,  those  branches 
will  be  made  to  work  coordinately  by  violence  or  cor- 
ruption. In  the  United  States,  in  the  past,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  patronage  of  the  executive  has  taken  the 
place  of  legitimate  influence  in  the  legislature  in  order 
to  make  both  branches  of  the  government  work  together. 
Not  only  has  the  IVesident  used  his  patronage  directly 
to  get  through  legislation  for  which  he  was  responsible, 
but  to  an  even  greater  extent  federal  patronage  has  been 
used  to  cement  together  national  party  machines  which 
controlled  both  the  executive  and  Congress.  We  are  now 
reaching  the  end  of  that  regime.  The  extensions  of  the 
civil  service  are  steadily  r^ucing  the  limits  of  federal 
patronage.  Twice  during  his  term  President  Taft  urged 
Conp:e8s  to  place  upon  the  classified  civil  service  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  presidential  offices.  Such  a measure 
would  at  one  blow  destroy  most  of  the  enormous  political 
power  of  the  President.  I believe  it  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  that  could  come  to  good  administration 
m this  country.  But,  at  the  same  time,  unless  this 
influence  were  replaced  by  other  means,  it  would  leave 
our  lawmaking  machinery  even  more  unworkable  than 
it  is  at  present.  If  the  jh-esident  is  to  be  shorn  of  his 
power  to  get  through  his  measures  by  patronage,  he 
must  be  given  the  power  to  get  them  through  by  other 
more  proper  means. 

I think  the  foregoing  marks  the  outline  of  our  problem. 
We  have  deprived  the  process  of  lawmaking  of  its  his- 
torical and  natural  leaner,  the  executive,  exercising  his 
functions  in  the  capacity  of  open  debate  and  interroga- 
tion. In  his  place  has  come  the  secrecy  of  the  committee 
room.  We  have  eliminated  the  officer  w'ho  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  jicople  and  who  is  responsible  to 
them  and  who  proposes  legislation  from  their  viewpoint. 
There  has  been  left  only  a body  representing  an  aggrega- 
tion of  districts;  a body  with  whom  the  interest  of  the 
locality  is  sure,  in  the  long  run,  to  outweigh  the  interest 
of  the  nation;  a body  that  can  not  readily  or  normally 
involve  national  leaders  both  because  of  the  limitation 
under  which  its  members  are  selected  and  because  the 
administrative  functions  of  the  nation  are  constitutionally 
placed  in  other  hands.  We  have  eliminated  the  initiative 
of  the  executive,  based  on  his  experience  with  the  re- 
quirements of  national  administration,  and  in  its  place 
we  have  obtained  a selective  process  based  upon  the 
mutual  bargaining  between  districts,  which  we  know  as 
log-rolling  and  the  pork  barrel.  As  a total  result  we  have 
a situation  which  tempts  the  l^islature  to  blame  the 
executive  for  failure  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  which  in 
turn  tempts  the  executive  to  blame  the  legidature  for 
improperly  framing  the  laws — a deadlock  which,  in  the 
face  of  the  constantly  growing  need  for  more  intelligent 
government,  is  becoming  daily  more  impossible. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is  hampered  not  only 
by  the  persistence  of  a stubborn  tradition,  but  by  the 
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“ Nobody  won’t  pay  you  a dollar  for 
it,  Tight-wad!”  Adam  trotted  along 
after  his  train  as  fast  as  his  tired  feet 
n'ould  carry  him  over  the  coarse  ballast. 
“ I’ll  tell  ’em  on  you,  see?  Sam  had  a 
])a id-up  union  button,  he  had.  And  for 
that  there  dirty  kick  we’ll  make  you  put 
up  sometliing,  too,  before  you  get  out  of 
this  shaft  to-night!” 

“ Union!  I never  give  ’em  a cent  yet! 
Never  have.  Never  will.  Never!” 

“ You  will  now!”  puffed  Adam  Tolen- 
kas.  “ There’s  noon  an’  the  whole  after- 
noon yet,  and  wait  till  I tell ” 

Here  a mighty  spirit  did  not  sustain 
Adam  over  an  irregularity  in  the  road. 
He  stumbled,  tripped  on  his  own  mule- 
whip,  and  fell  flat.  His  cap  and  lamp 
went  into  the  ditch,  and  a lump  of  some- 
thing bumped  his  face  cruelly. 

After  a half-stunned  breath  or  two, 
though,  he  was  al)le  to  light  a match 
from  his  coat  pocket.  Crimson  trickles 
down  his  shirt  were  more  in  evidence 
than  ids  mine-lamp  and  cap.  However, 
he  presently  had  the  liglit  going  again. 
He  sat  back  upon  his  heels. 

“Nose-bleed!”  he  said  proudly.  “Gosh! 
I won’t  do  a thing  to  Puddick.  will  I? 
Oh,  my,  no!  Say,  who  does  he  think  is 
running  trips  on  tliis  road,  him  or  me? 
Well,  he  ain’t  fell  off  yet,  not  if  he  has 
any  deternating-caps  in  his  pockets! 
Kitty  mule  must  be  up  to  the  door. 
'Fhat’ll  stop  her  runnin’  away  till  I come 
open  it  for  her.” 

Shaken  and  gory,  but  quite  himself, 
Adam  hurried  after  his  team. 

Ahead  the  three  mules  stood,  pant- 
ing, and  a heavy  timbered  door  barred 
t!ie  passage.  Kitty  jerked  her  trace- 
chains  impatiently,  and  nipped  at  the 
hoy  as  he  slipped  by  the  drunken  nunor 
and  got  to  her  head. 

“You  old  fool!”  he  growled  to  her  in 
basso  profundo.  “ Wha’  j’  you  want  to 
run  your  legs  off  for  him  yellin’,  hey? 
He  ain’t  your  boss.  You  an’  me  got 
work  enough  to  do  yet  to-day  to  finish 
us  in  a walk.  Ain’t* you  wise  to  that?” 
He  unlatched  the  door  and  put  his  slight 
weight  upon  it  against  the  pressure  of 
the  ventilating  fans.  “Heave  on  it, 
Kitty  mule!  Push!  Easy.  There,  now!” 

I'he  beast  had  the  trick  perfectly.  The 
door  sw-ung  flat  back  against  the  w’all 
and  balanced  there.  The  three  mules 
and  four  cars  w’ent  through. 

“Whoa.  Kitty!” 

But  Kitty,  for  some  reason  of  her  own, 
never  did  stop  when  she  went  through 
this  door.  There  w'as  one  more  door 
forty-five  feet  farther  on,  but  lighter 
than  this.  Beyond  was  nothing  more  up 
to  the  underground  railroad  yard  where 
the  lokie  made  up  its  loaded  trains  and 
shunted  empties  about  on  switches.  Mule 
wisdom,  evidently,  held  forty-five  feet  of 
ganjnvay  with  two  doors  to  be  poor  engi- 
neering. 

“Whoa!  Whoa!  Jus’  the  same,  it 
shoAvs  Stan  ain’t  so  terrible  sure  to  shut 
that  partic’lar  door!  Will  you  whoa?” 

“Giddap,  giddap,  giddap!”  howled 
Puddick  gleefully. 

A mine  mule  has  neither  reins  nor  bit; 
of  driving,  in  the  open-air  sense,  there 
is  none.  Kitty  pricked  her  long  ears  back- 
ward from  her  leather  bonnet  and  lis- 
tened civilly  to  the  boy;  but  all  the  time 
she  was  striding  away ‘from  him.  Tommy 
passed  him,  then  Joker,  then  the  first  car. 
And  just  up  ahead  the  other  door  was  to 
be  opened. 

wily  not  leave  this  open  behind  the 
trip?  It  was  so  hard  to  move!  And, 
coming  back,  Adam  w'ould  have  to  wait 
till  Sam  Turkas  or  some  man  came  along 
to  open  it.  The  lead-mule  was  trained 
to  push,  but  to  pull  inward  a door  was 
beyond  her  accomplishments. 

“Gosh!”  spoke  Adam,  clapping  a hand 
to  bis  face.  “Started  my  nose  again! 
There’s  a light  behind,  cornin’  after  us, 
too.  Why  can’t  that  man  shut  it,  if  it’s 
gotta  get  latched?  Why  couldn’t  I leave 
it  for  him?  Hey?” 

The  last  tw'o  cars  rolled  by  the  driver 
as  he  hesitated.  He  was  spent  and  small 
and  shaky,  and  the  door  was  massive. 
Couldn’t  he  leave  it  open,  just  one  door, 
just  once? 

“ He’s  real  near  us,”  continued  Adam, 
watching  the  advancing  light.  “ I wisht 
’twas  Sam.  But  Sam  won’t  walk  as  fast 
as  that  no  more  to-day.  It  could  be 
Wales,  or  Bottles  White,  or  Simon,  may- 
be. I wisht  ’twas  Simon.  He’d  tend  door 
a few  minutes  till  I got  back.  Still, 
Stanley  said  men  got  killed  from  us  leav- 
in’ ’em  open;  so  I ” 

“ Ya-ah ! I can  blow  up  the  whole 
union  by  Mowin’  up  this  mine!  And 
save  money  by  it.  Who  says  I can’t?” 

Adam  wheeled.  He  ‘saw,  by  the 
miser’s  own  light,  that  Puddick  had 
opened  the  powder-tin  tucked  under  his 
left  arm.  He  sat  wabbling  on  the  sharp 
edge  of  a car,  lamp-weighte(L«n^  in  hand, 
trying  to  fit  the  blazing  tfmp  ijrfCtthe 
. eleven-inch'i;irfel45tf  the  opdW  kef.tj  y ' 


“ You  fool,  stop  it!”  shrilled  Adam  To- 
lenkas.  “ You’ll  burn  the  hide  off  Kitty, 
my  mule!  Damn  your  eyes!” 

“Cry-baby!”  At  each  wavering  flour- 
ish the  lamp  came  closer  to  the  aperture. 
“ You  ain’t  the  size  to 'stop  me.  You  an’ 
the  union  together  won’t  stop  me!  Yi!” 

“ If  1 runned  in  on  him  to  blow  it  out,” 
thought  the  boy,  in  one  clear  instant's 
vision  as  he  measured  the  eight  yards  be- 
tween them, — “ I’m  just  tall  ’nough, — he’d 
grab  mine  instead.  Or  maybe  ’twould  fall 
in  the  powder  itself!”  He  gasped.  “My, 
but  he’s  terrible  close  to  the  team ! He’ll 
kill  ’em,  sure.  I can’t  stop  him!” 

Hereat  Adam,  substitute  driver-boy, 
was  possessed  of  a mortal  desire  to  run 
farther  away  from  that  powder-tin.  With 
the  wind  at  his  back,  he  made  tAVo  steps 
tpAvard  the  blessedly  open  door,  when 
down  the  road  the  bobTjing  light  gaA-e 
tongue  in  greeting. 

“Hey,  kid!  Hev,  Adam!  That  vour- 
self!” 

“It’s  Simon!  Run — run!  Fire! — Oh, 
why  can’t  I make  a noise?  I got  no 
voice. — My  God,  she’ll  take  Simon  too! 
I can’t  make  him  hear. — Simon! — I’m 
a-whisperin’.  What’ll  I do?  You  ahvays 
got  to  look  out  for  the  married  men,  in 
a danger.” 

For  a choking  instant,  Adam  was  back 
in  the  cool,  deep  w^ater  of  the  sAvimining- 
hole  of  last  summer,  the  white  arm  of 
Simon,  the  swimmer,  shooting  out  of  the 
smother  to  snatch  him  by  the  chin  as  his 
last  glance  of  daylight  failed. 

“ ‘ More  good  miners  have  been  killed 
with  kids  leaA'ing  doors  open — ’ Stanley 
said  so.  Says  he,  ‘ What  are  the  doors 
for?’  And  says  I,  ‘To  get  shut.’  Sure 
I will.  Simon’s  a nice  fella.” 

The  fractional  horsepower  and  the 
eighty  pounds  of  Adam’s  manhood  caught 
the  edge  of  the  heavy  timbered  door — 
tugged,  lifted,  moved  it  an  inch — six 
inches.  His  nose  bled,  his  ears  drummed. 
It  Avas  so  badly  hung,  that  door! 

But  all  at  once  it  came  free.  The  air 
took  it.  He  lost  his  hold  on  the  edge  and 
fell  stumbling,  overbalanced  by  the  im- 
petus he  gave.  The  plank  slfpped  from 
him  altogether — nearly  closed  the  gang- 
Avay.  Then  emphatically  it  banged  once, 
and  the  rushing  of  tlie  air  stilled. 

“ That’ll  fix  Simon.  He  won’t  get  the 
force.  I wisht  I’d  had  the  sense  meself 
to  get  the  other  side!” 

But,  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation 
as  it  stood,  the  driver  rolled  hastily  into 
the  water  of  the  ditch,  jerked  up  his 
coat  collar  over  the  nape  of  his  neck, 
crossed  his  woolen-clad  arms  over  the 
back  of  his  head  to  take  falling  stones  and 
fire,  covered  his  hands  as  well  as  might 
be  in  Avater,  and  AAaited.  It  is  the  pit- 
luaii’s  Avay  of  meeting  gas  explosions, 
when  one  has  a second’s  warning  of  the 
trouble. 

Then,  with  an  intolerable  light,  and 
some  noise,  and  a crazy  jolt.  Miser  Pud- 
dick’s  efforts  croAvned  themselves.  For 
the  first  time  in  years,  he  wasted  some- 
thing that  was  worth  good  monev. 

“ I won’t  go  home  in  it!”  Adam  Tolen- 
kas  vowed,  as  the  cage  came  to  daylight 
and  he  saAv  the  ambulance  backed  up 
ready  to  the  shaft.  “You  must  think 
I’m  a baby!  When  they  took  our  Stanley 
home  with  his  leg  busted,  hoAv  do  you 
s’pose  ma  felt?  Gosh!” 

‘ ’Tain’t  for  you,”  Simon  Pitcavage 
told  him.  “ Puddick.  He’s  burnt.  It’s 
his  finish.  He  didn’t  have  so  terrible 
much  poAvder  in  tlie  keg,  and  what  he  had 
AA'ent  mostly  to  flash.  You’re  prettv  near 
as  good  as  iicav,  only  for  a nose-bleed.” 

“ Hoaa’^’s  mA'  t<'am?”  demanded  Adam, 
the  torturer  of  cats. 

“ They  have  to  shoot  one.  I b’lieve.  But 
the  gray  and  the  lead-mule  Avas  old  hands, 
and  ducked,  and  they  ' ain’t  much 
scorched.  Queer,  how  they  figure  out 
the  heat  goes  to  the  roof  in  the  mines!” 

They  walked  off  the  cage,  thev  tAvo  and 
others,  Simon  supporting  the  boy  by  an 
arm.  Adam  was  dizzy  and  sickish,  from 
the  poAvder-smoke  or  from  nose-bleed. 

“I  like  that  there  Kitty,”  he  managed 
to  ^y;  and  sat  gravely  doAvn  upon  a con- 
venient box  in  the  dazzling  sunshine  of 
the  colliery  yard. 

“Here’s  some  tea.”  offered  the  rescuing 
Simon,  unscrewing  the  cap  from  his  own 
dinner-can.  “Drink  it.  You  ain’t  had 
your  dinner  yet,  I don’t  suppose.  It’s 
half  past  one.” 

Adam’s  dignity  was  saved  from  a faint- 
ing-spell.  Presently,  with  Simon’s  hand 
in  his  arm-pit,  he  managed  to  stump 
across  the  yard  and  doAvn  the  road.  And 
never  once  did  Simon  or  any  one  they 
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met  entitle  him  “ kid.”  It  Avas  now 
“ young  fella.” 

“ I’d  like  to  ask  you  one  queation.” 
Simon  began,  after  they  had  gone  a long 
Avay.  “ I yelled  out  for  you  to  Avait  for 
me,  and  you  didn’t  ansAver  back.” 

“There  gcK*s  me  nose  again!”  grunted 
Adam,  limping  haughtily  around  the 
corner  into  his  oAvn  street. 

“ Did  you  know  it  aa’ss  me?  I seen  you 
shut  the  door.” 

“ That  old  sucker  kicked  Sam  over  back- 
Avards.  Swatted  him  right  on  the  giz- 
zard.” 

“Did  you  knoAv  it  was  me?  And  you 
saw  you  couldn’t  get  through  yourself 
and  still  shove  it  home?  Say!” 

If  anybody  but  his  idol  Simon  had 
asked,  Adam  Avould  have  felt  this  kind  of 
thing  an  unpardonable  indecency,  a viola- 
tion of  the  .seemly  male  reserves.  Even 
for  Simon  he  felt  a little  ashamed. 

“Old  skinflint  won’t  care  this  time 
AA'hethcr  he  makes  a big  pay  or  not! 
Serve  him  right,  too,  riskin’  to  kill  folks, 
and  packin’  Avhisky  to  his  room.  No  per- 
son that  drinks  on  the  job  ain’t  fit  to 
Avork  in  the  mines.” 

Simon  laughed — oddly,  lightly,  ten- 
derly. He  was  not  very  many  years  past 
being  a boy  himself.  No  more  was  said 
until  they  reached  the  gate. 

“ Goin’  back  inside?” 

“ No,  not  to-day.  I’m  going  home  now 
to  tell  my  girl  something.” 

The  secret  of  the  juggled  metal  tickets 
Avas  large  in  Adam’s  mind;  but  a dawn- 
ing insight  acquainted  him  that  Simon 
Pitcav’age  had  neither  coal  nor  pay-slips 
in  question  now.  It  had  nothing  to  do 
Avith  business,  the  yarn  the  bridegroom 
Avas  going  home  to  tell  pretty  Angelika. 


Sentimental,  purely!  Adam  looked  down 
at  the  mud  path*  and  kicked  a picket 
Avith  his  mine-shoe,  and  knew  that  a hor- 
rible red  girly  blush  was  creeping  up  his 
even,  you  and  me.  young  fella.  I knoAV 
neck  under  the  ma.sk  of  coal-dirt. 

“ I guess  Ave’re  considerable  more’n 
Avhat  you  done — that  there  door.  You 
.ain’t  more’n  eighty  pound.  I’m  much 
obliged  to  you.  Shake!”  He  extended  a 
big,  determined  right  palm. 

Adam  completed  the  salute  shame- 
facedly. The  matter  of  the  tickets  was 
an  altruistic  sin.  Yet  a sin  it  was,  in 
his  otherAvise  stainless  record  as  a mine- 
Avorker.  He  felt  that  it  was  rather 
AA'omanish  and  shabby  to  accept  this  mas- 
ter’s approval  Avithout  making  a clean 
breast  of  the  transaction;  but,  as  Simon 
himself  was  the  destined  beneficiary,  a 
clean  breast  was  out  of  the  question.  * 

“I — like  Avorkin’  in  the  mines,”  he 
faltered. 

“ Sure  you  do ! ” 

“And  I ain’t — ag’in’  killin’  folkses, 
nuther!”  mumbled  Adam  defiantly.  “If 
’tAvas  my  school-teacher,  noAA",  or  ten  of 
her.  that  Puddick  hollered  he  was  goin’ 
to  blow  up.  why. — I’d — I’d — Gosh!  You 
het  I’d  help  him!” 

“ Oh,  no.”  spoke  the  friend,  with  serpent 
wisdom  under  his  matter-of-fact  manner, 
“ you  Avouldn’t.  Mebbe  you  don’t  like 
her.  But  you’d  remember  the  poor 
AA'oman  Avas  only  working  at  her  job, 
same  as  a docking-boss  or  them  disagree- 
able trades.  You  oughta  just  take  the 
dockage  the  best  you  can.  Ain’t  that  so? 
Everybody  has  to  take  it.” 

“Not  always!”  Adam  gloated,  dashing 
for  the  house,  lest  he  say  too  much. 
“Docked?  No,  siree!  Not  alAvays!” 
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Every  employe  should  enter  the 
works  “through  his  time  card.” 
Red  figures  show  late  coming  and 
stimulate  the  employe  to  prompt 
arrival. 


Every  employe  should  /eave  the 
works  “through  his  time  card.” 
Red  figures  show  early  leaving  and 
check  practices  that  are  as  bad  for 
the  employe  as  for  employer. 


Shorter  working  hours 
and  higher  pay  make  it 
imperative  for  those  em- 
ploying labor  to  receive 

the  full  equivalent  in  service  for 
every  cent  they  expend  for  wages 

With  the  constantly-advancing  cost  of 
labor,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
employer  to  receive  “full  value”  from 
every  .man  to  whom  he  pays  wages. 

This  applies  to  piece  workers  as  well  as  day 
workers.  The  piece  worker  who  arrives 
late  or  leaves  early  and  keeps  his  machine 
idle  or  retards  the  work  of  his  department, 
is  curtailing  production,  just  as  surely  as 
is  the  day  worker  whose  time  is  irregular. 
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her  when  they  continued  the  journey.  He 
and  the  tramp  took  turns  in  pushing  the 
little  cart,  and  from  time  to  time  she  would 
turn  her  heiul  so  as  to  see  him,  always  with 
that  little  smile  and  the  siune  manner  of 
sharing  a joke  with  him.  But  it  was  mani- 
fest that  her  illness  wjis  heavy  uiM)n  her. 
The  raw  air  of  the  day  set  her  coughing; 
she  had  fils  of  shivering  under  her  coverings; 
and  at  such  times  her  face  would  take  on  a 
pallor  that  was  like  nothing  living.  The 
little  towns  are  strung  on  that  road  like 
beads  on  a string.  Through  their  incurious 
streets  and  past  the  stupid  stare  of  their 
shop-fronts  they  pushed  their  burden,  mud 
from  head  to  heel. 

“We’ll  go  through  Wrothani,”  said  the 
tramp.  “It’s  time  to  buv  some  brandy, 
mate;  you  said  you’d  got  two  shillings. 
And  then — and  then  we’ll  strike  into  the 
old  Pilgrims’.  It  ain’t  the  right  weather 
for  the  Pilgrims’,  this  ain’t,  but  Lord!  where 
el.se  is  there  to  go?’’ 

“It  goes  to  Rochester,  anyhow,’’  agreed 
James  Cowen. 

“Yes,”  said  the  tramp.  “It’s  hard  trav- 
elin’,  too,  in  the  wet.  But — but  a man 
must  ’ave  some  road  to  be  fond  of.  And, 
cornin’  along  through  them  villages.  I’ve 
’ad  Pilgrims’  in  my  mind  all  the  time.” 

A motor-car,  hooded  against  the  rain, 
swished  by  them,  drenching  them  in  a 
shower  of  mud.  The  tramp  wiped  a blot 
of  it  from  his  face. 

“No  motor-cars  on  the  Pilmms’,”  he 
said.  “You  goes  on  your  two  feet  there.” 

In  Wrotham  brandy  was  purchased  and 
some  food,  and  by  afternoon  the  long,  open 
roads  were  left  behind  them  and  the  high, 
unkempt  hedges  of  the  Pilgrims’  Way  were 
to  right  and  left.  They  were  in  famiUar 
country  now,  not  only  to  the  tramp,  but  to 
James  Cowen  also.  Where  the  road  lifted 
upon  a rise,  he  could  see  across  the  misty 
country  the  very  row  of  poplars  that 
screen^  the  east  side  of  his  house.  He  saw 
them  with  a curious  sense  of  unfamiliimty. 
The  house  they  hid  and  the  life  it  shelter^ 
seemed  infinitely  remote,  scarcely  to  be  af)- 
prehended  as  thin^  affecting  him.  He  was 
sodden  to  the  skin  and  sore-footed;  his 
hands  were  chafed  and  painful  from  push- 
ing the  cart;  and  his  hotly  was  one  weari- 
ness. But  he  turned  his  face  away  from 
that  far  view  quickly,  and  caught  the 
woman’s  eye  fixed  upon  him,  with  some- 
thing satirical  in  its  glance.  He  bent  again 
to  the  drean’  task  of  pushing. 

But  the  labor  was  beginning  to  tell,  and 
the  woman,  too,  needed  relief.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  they  camped  early,  in  the 
hollow  of  a little  old  quarry,  whose  mouth 
looked  out  on  all  the  spacious  south. 
Through  the  mists  that  rose  upon  the  fields 
there  shone  distant  lights  of  villages  and  a 
little  town.  But  now  there  was  nothing 
cheerj’lin  their  bivouac.  The  fire  served 
only  to  light  up  their  ill  case.  The  woman, 

Cropped  up  beside  it,  stared  with  great,  hol- 
)w  eyes  into  its  blaze:  the  tramp  stared 
through  it  at  her.  And  prc.scntly,  with  no 
warning,  she  dropped  her  face  and  began  to 
weep.  The  tramp,  her  husband,  sprang  to 
her  and  put  his  arms  around  her. 

“Don’t!”  he  said,  almost  roughly. 
“Don’t!  There  ain’t  a thing  I can  do, 
dearie.  There  ain’t  a thing  I can  do.” 

“ 1 know  it,”  .she  gasped,  through  tears  she 
could  not  control,  and  clung  to  him  pitifully. 
“I  know  it,  Tom.  But — but — the  children!” 

He  held  her  tighter,  kneeling  so  that  she 
could  lean  against  him.  They  were  framed  in 
the  light  of  the  fire,  desperate  and  far-spent, 
against  a background  of  gathering  dark. 

“I’m  afraid,”  she  was  telling  him.  “I’m 
afraid  I won’t  see  them  again,  Tom.” 

“Don’t!”  he  cried,  “You’ll  see  ’em  all 
right,  dearie.  It’s  only — only  the  wet  and 
the  cold,  dearie.  You’ll  be  better  soon. 
Won’t  you?” 

His  big,  hairy  face,  the  face  of  a fighter, 
was  looking  into  hers,  a-quiver  with  all  the 
agony  of  a man’s  impotence.  She  smiled 
weakly  and  sighed. 

“Better  soon,”  she  murmured  obediently, 
and  her  eyes  closed. 

The  tramp  remained  motionless,  holding 
her  up,  and  there  passetl  minutes  of  sicken- 
ing silence.  At  last  he  laid  her  down,  pillow- 
ing her  with  infinite  care.  He  turned  a 
troubled  face  to  James  Cowen. 

“We’re  up  against  it  this  time,”  he  sjiid. 
“7  don’t  know  what  to  do.” 

“ Perhaps  slie’ll  be  bettor  in  the  morning,” 
suggest  I'd  the  other. 

“Look  at  ’cr,”  answered  the  tnunp.  “If 
only  we  was  at  Rochester.” 

“Well,”  said  James  Cowen,  “we  could 

Eush  on,  you  know.  We’d  be  nearly  there 
y morning,  if  we  pushetl  all  night  .’^ 

The  tramp  stared  at  him  with  knit  brows. 
“That’s  what  we’ll  have  to  do,”  ho  said 
slowly.  “Nothing  else  for  it.  But  what 
kind  o’  man  are  you  to  ’arf  kill  yourself  for 
two  pore  devils  of  strangers?  Kh?” 

“ I’m  a man  like  yourself,”  answerctl 
James  Cowen. 

“You  come  on  me  hist  night,  an’  I tusked 
you  to  lend  a hand,”  the  tramp  went  on 
thoughtfully,  in  the  deliberate  tone  of  one 
who  makes  out  a ca.se.  “ I askinl  you  to 
lend  me  a hand  to  get  ’er  uj)  the  hill.  And 
since  th('n  you’ve  been  shovin’  fit  to  kill 


ycrsclf.  We’ve  ’ad  your  money;  vou’re 
wot  to  the  bone;  an’  now  you’ll  go  shovin’ 
all  niglit.  Where  did  you  come  from?” 

“Oh — out  of  Surrey,”  answered  James 
Cowen  uneasily.  “It’s  nothing.  Don’t 
talk  so  much  about  it.” 

The  tramp  rubbed  his  sleeve  across  his 
eyes. 

“I  ’arf  thought — for  a moment — that  per- 
haps you  wasn’t  a man  at  all,”  he  .said, 
hesitatingly.  “There’s  tab's  in  books — an’ 
in  churches — ” 

He  broke  off,  shamefaced  and  a little  be- 
wildered. The  woman  loosi'd  h<'r  breat  h in 
a sigh,  imd  his  eyes  tumeil  toward  her. 

“1  might  ’a’  known,”  said  the  tramp, 
after  a pause.  “Things  don’t  ’ajjfien  like 
that  nowadays.  An’  yet — this  here’s  the 
Pilgrims’!  There’s  queer  stories  alxjut  the 
Pilgrims’.  Things  We  been  seen — why 
not?  And  if  ever  there  was  a time  for — 
something  to  ’appen,  t his  is  it.  Just  t hink !” 
His  big,  hard  face  softened  and  grew  drt'amy 
in  the  firelight.  “Just  think!  Supixjsin’, 
now,  we  was  to  ’ear  footsteps  of  .somebofly 
cornin’  along  round  by  that  bend” — his 
graphic  hand  pointed  to  the  place;  the  ge.s- 
ture  made  James  Cowen  turn  and  look — 
“and  out  of  the  dark  there  was  to  come  a — 
a angel ” 

It  was  as  though  the  word  were  a cue. 
The  sick  woman  half  rose  where  she  lay. 
The  rasp  of  her  intaken  broiith  sounded  like 
a cry.  Her  thin  face  with  its  deep  eyes 
fronted  them. 

“Tom!”  she  cried.  “Tom!  I want  to 
see — the  children — before — I’m  gone.” 

The  tramp  sprang  up,  wild  and  helpless. 
Through  his  arms  she  cried  again;  “The 
children,  Tom!  I want — the  children — 
before ” 

He  sei'med  to  be  trying  to  hush  that  cr>' 
against  his  breast,  to  stifle  its  poignancy 
with  his  strength.  And  over  it  he  cast  one 
beseeching  call  to  James  Cowen. 

“If  vou  can — if  you  are  one  of  them — ’elp 
us — ’elp  us!” 

James  Cowen  in  one  of  his  pockets  had  a 
pencil.  The  wrappings  of  the  fcKxi  pur- 
chased in  Wrotham  furnished  him  with  a 
piece  of  paper.  He  scribbled  ha.stily. 

“Here!”  he  said  to  the  tramp.  “Take 
this.  Take  it,  I tell  you.  Go  dowm  to  that 
town  and  pve  it  to  Doctor  Pope.  I’ll  look 
after  her  till  you  get  back.” 

The  tramp  looked  at  it.  “But  will  he — 
will  he ?^’ 

“He’ll  do  all  that  can  be  done.  Hurr>  !” 
He  waved  him  away  imp>eratively. 

“Then,”  said  the  tramp,  “you  are  one  of 
them!  I knew  it!” 

And  he  tum^  sharply  into  the  darkness. 
The  crash  of  his  flying  passage  through  the 
bushes  receded.  Mr.  Cowen  listened  till  he 
was  out  of  hearing;  then  he  sat  down  beside 
the  sick  woman  to  wait. 

There  were  memories  to  keep  him  com- 
pany, a regiment  of  strange  companions  in- 
habiting the  night,  the  magistrate  and  the 
perjured  shopkeeper  in  Guildford;  wander- 
ers in  a score  of  roads,  a whole  population 
of  the  byways  and  hedges.  They  passetl 
before  him  in  review.  His  thoughts  dwelt 
with  them,  not  re^etfully,  now  that  the  die 
was  cast,  for  their  part  in  his  life  would 
remain.  And  at  the  tail  of  them,  bringing 
up  the  rear,  the  worthy  figure  of  Mrs. 
Mettle  crossed  the  field  of  his  recollections. 
He  did  not  look  up  till  he  heard  below  the 
roar  of  a fast  automobile. 

The  doctor,  with  the  tnxmp  at  his  heels, 
came  into  the  firelight.  He  gave  one  keen 
look  at  Mr.  Cowen  from  under  his  shrewd 
eyebrows,  and  then  caught  sight  of  the 
woman.  After  that  it  was  as  though  he  had 
forgotten  Mr.  Cowen’s  existence. 

IVIr.  Cowen  watched  him  for  a moment 
at  his  work;  then  .spoke  softly. 

“Say  nothing,”  he  said.  “I’ve  come 
back.  I’ll  be  getting  along  now.” 

“ I would,”  said  the  doctor  curtly. 

The  t ramp  was  intent  upon  his  wife,  and 
Mr.  Cowen  was  out  of  sight  before  his 
departure  was  noted.  But  from  the  shadow 
below  the  Pilgrims’  Way  he  hciml  the 
tramp’s  exclamation: 

“He’s  gone — clean  gone!” 

“Yes,  he’s  gone!”  It  was  the  doctor's 
voice  that  answered.  “And  now  we’ll  get 
vour  wife  into  the  car  and  take  her  to  a 
betl.” 

Their  feet  soimded  as  tliey  move<l  to  lift 
her.  but  1 here  wjts  a pau.se. 

“Was  he,”  it  was  the  tramp  again — “was 
he  a — a angel,  sir?” 

“He  was  a fool,”  rephed  the  doctor. 

“ Eh?  What?” 

“ I said  yes,”  answori'd  the  doctor.  “You 
ivskcnl  if  he  was  an  angel,  and  I said  Vi's. 
You  take  her  feet  now,  and  be  careful.” 

Mr.  Cowen  laughed  as  he  plowed  home- 
ward across  a drenched  field.  The  Pilgrims’ 
Way  wiis  to  have  a new  legend  to  add  to 
its  store — another  Canterbury  Tale,  which 
should  pass  by  word  of  mouth  along  its 
length  from  Hampshire  to  the  east. 

“Well,”  he  said,  as  lighted  windows  came 
into  sight  before  him,  “at  least  I’ve  been  a 
sucee.ss.  I began  as  a gentleman;  I gradu- 
ated as  a tramp;  and,  by  George,  I finish  as 
an  angel!” 

Q|3^iv^-i^pif^|lajter  Mrs.  Mettle  batlc  Iiim 
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{Co7itinued  from  page  7) 

But  there  were  two  curious  incidents  that 
occurred  in  the  order  in  which  I shall  write 
them  down. 

One  night,  as  I lay  in  her  arms  by  the 
fire,  a large  coal  suddenly  slipped  from  the 
gi’ate,  and  fell  with  a crash,  awaking  the 
nurse  in  the  other  room.  1 suppose  she 
thought  something  was  wrong,  for  she  ap- 
peared at  the  door  with  a sha\Ni  over  her 
shoulders,  holding  the  night-light  in  one 
hand  and  shading  it  with  the  other.  I was 
going  to  speak,  when  my  mother  laid  her 
hand  across  my  mouth.  The  nurse  axl- 
vanced  into  the  room,  passed  close  beside 
us,  apparently  without  seeing  us,  went 
straight  to ’the  empt  y bed,  looked  down  on 
the  tumbled  clothes,  and  then  turned  aw'ay 
as  if  satisfied,  and  went  back  to  her  room. 

The  next  day  I managed  to  elicit  from  her 
the  fact  that  she  had  been  disturbed  in  the 
night,  and  had  come  into  my  room,  but 
had  found  me  sleeping  quietly  in  bed. 

The  other  incident  was  as  follows:  One 
night  I was  lying  half  dozing  against  my 
mother’s  breast,  my  head  against  her  heart, 
and  not,  as  I u.sually  lay,  with  my  head  on 
her  shoulder.  As  I lay  there,  it  seemed  to 
me  as  if  I heard  a strange  sound  like  the 
noise  of  the  sea  in  a shell,  but  more  melo- 
dious. It  is  difficult  to  de.scribc,  but  it  was 
like  the  murmuring  of  a far-off  crowd,  over- 
laid with  musical  pulsations.  I nestled 
closer  to  her  and  listened;  and  then  I 
thought  I eould  distinguish  innumerable 
ripples  of  church  bells  pealing,  as  if  from 
another  world.  Then  I listened  more  in- 
tently to  the  other  sound;  there  •w’ere  words, 
but  I could  not  distingui.sh  them,  .\gain 
and  again  a voice  seemed  to  rise  above  the 
others,  but  I could  hear  no  intelligible  words. 

The  voices  crietl  in  every  sort  of  tone — 
pa.ssion,  content,  despair,  monotony.  And 
then,  as  I listened,  1 fell  asleep.  As  I look 
back  now,  I have  no  doubt  what  voices 
those  were  that  I heard. 

And  now  comes  the  end  of  the  story.  My 
health  began  to  improve  so  remarkably  that 
those  about  me  noticed  it.  I never  gave 
way — during  the  day,  at  any  rate — to  those 
old  piteous  imaginings;  ana  at  night,  when 
I suppose,  the  w’ill  partly  relaxes  its  control, 
whenever  my  distress  reached  a certain 
point,  she  was  there  to  comfort  me.  But 
her  visits  grew  more  and  more  rare  as  I 
needed  her  less,  and  at  last  ceased.  But  it 
is  of  her  last  visit,  in  the  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  that  I wish  to  speak. 

I had  slept  well  all  night,  but  had  awak- 
ened in  the  dark,  just  before  the  dawn,  from 
some  dream  which  I forget,  but  which  left 
my  nerves  shaken.  When,  in  my  terror,  I 
cried  out,  again  the  door  opened,  and  she 
was  there.  She  stood  with  the  jewels  in 
her  hair,  and  the  cloak  across  her  shoulders, 
and  the  light  from  the  landing  lay  partly 
on  her  face.  I at  once  scrambled  down  the 
bed,  and  w’as  lifted  and  carried  to  the  chair, 
and  presently  fell  asleep.  W’hen  I awoke, 
the  dawn  had  come,  and  the  birds  were 
stirring  and  chirping,  and  a pleasant  ^een 
light  was  in  the  room;  and  I was  still  in 
her  arms.  It  was  the  first  time,  except  in 
the  instance  I have  noticed,  that  I had 
aw'akened  except  in  bed,  and  it  was  a ^eat 

i'oy  to  find  her  there.  As  I turned  a little, 

. saw  the  cloak  that  sheltered  us  both — of 
a deep  blue,  with  an  intricate  pattern  of  flow’- 
ers  and  leaves  and  birds  among  branches. 

Then  I turned  still  more  to  see  her  face, 
which  was  so  near  me;  but  it  was  tumea 
away;  and  even  as  I moved  she  rose  and 
carried  me  toward  the  bed.  Still  holding 
me  on  her  left  arm,  she  lifted  and  smoothed 
the  bedclothes,  and  then  laid  me  gently  in 
bed,  with  my  head  on  the  pillow.  And 
then,  for  the  first  time,  I saw  her  face 
plainly.  She  bent  over  me,  wnth  one  hand 
on  my  breast  as  if  to  prevent  me  from  rising, 
and  looked  straight  into  my  eyes;  and — 
it  was  not  my  mother. 

There  w’as  one  moment  of  blinding  shock 
and  sorrow,  and  I gave  a great  sob,  and 
would  have  risen  in  bed;  but  her  hand  held 
me  dowm,  and  I seized  it  with  both  my  own, 
and  still  looked  in,her  eyes.  It  was  not  my 
mother,  and  yet  was  there  ever  such  a 
mother’s  face  as  that?  I seemed  to  be 
looking  into  depths  of  indescribable  tender- 
ness and  strength,  and  I leaned  on  that 
strength  in  those  moments  of  misery,  I 
gave  another  sob  or  two  as  I looked;  but 
I was  quieter,  and  at  last  peace  came  to  me. 

I did  not,  at  the  time,  know  who  she 
■was;  but  my  little  soul  dimly  saw  that  my 
own  mother,  for  some  reason,  could  not  at 
that  time  come  to  me  who  needed  her  so 
sorely,  and  that  another  great  Mother  had 
taken  her  i)!.<ice.  Yet,  after  the  first  mo- 
ment or  so,  I felt  no  anger  or  jealousy. 

Then,  I remember,  I lifted  my  head  a 
little,  and  kis.sed  the  hand  that  I held  in 
my  own  reverently  and  slowly.  I do  not 
know  why  I did  it,  except  that  it  was  the 
natural  thing  to  do.  The  hand  was  strong 
and  white,  and  delicately  fragrant.  Then 
it  was  withdrawn,  and  she  was  standing  by 
the  door,  and  the  door  was  open;  and  then 
she  was  gone,  anrl  the  door  was  closed. 

I know  who  she  i.'*,  and,  please  God,  I 
shall  fee  her  again;  and  next  time,  I hope, 
p-  and  I will  be  together;  and 
will  not|be  very  long:  and  perhaps 
low  me  to  kiss  her  hand  again. 
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natural  jealousy  with  which  a powerful 
branch  of  the  government  would  regard 
any  supposed  encroachments  upon  its 
jurisdiction. 

From  the  Secret  Committee  Room  to  the 
Open  Debote 

I believe,  however,  that  there  is  no  sound 
foundation  for  the  fear  that  the  reform  in 
question  would  at  all  diminish  the  dignity 
or  power  of  Congress.  On  the  contrary, 
executive  cooperation  in  legislation  woula 
enhance  the  im^rtance  and  opportunities 
of  legislators.  Issues  on  pubhc  questions 
would  become  more  clearly  defined  when 
presented  as  the  program  of  an  officer 
responsible  to  the  public.  The  transfer  of 
the  real  fight  for  and  against  them  from  the 
secrecy  of  the  committee  room  to  the  open 
debate  of  the  floor  would  necessarily  evolve 
congressional  leadership  both  in  furthering 
the  administration  program  and  in  calling 
forth  an  effective  opposition  to  meet  such  a 
well  defined  and  well  espoused  program  of 
the  administration.  Congress  would  be- 
come a more  truly  deliberative  body.  It 
would  be  freed  from  many  of  the  admini.s- 
trative  burdens  which  its  separation  from 
the  executive  now  tends  improperly  to 
impose  upon  it,  and  its  attention  and  time 


would  be  concentrated  upon  the  real  pur- 
pHJse  of  legislation. 

Fortunately,  also,  the  main  obstacles  to 
reform  in  our  federal  government  are  not 
embe<lded  in  our  constitution,  and  to  get 
rid  of  them  does  not  necessitate  constitu- 
tional amendment.  The  framers  of  the 
federal  constitution  were  not  led  into  the 

gosition  already  taken  by  several  of  the 
tates  of  following  the  theory  of  Montes- 
quieu completelj’,  and  of  declaring,  as  did 
Massachusetts  and  Maryland,  that  the 
powers  of  the  legislature  and  the  executive 
ought  to  be  fore'^er  separate  and  distinct 
from  each  other.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Madison,  in  “The  Fetleralist,’’  showed  that, 
under  the  English  constitution,  the  “execu- 
tive magistrate  forms  an  integral  part  of 
the  legislative  authority.”  But  they  did 
not  provide  in  the  constitution  a regular 
or  automatic  met  lux!  of  cooperation  between 
the  two  branches,  and  although,  under  the 
inspiration  of  Hamilton’s  genius,  there  was 
cooperation  dming  the  first  administration 
of  \Va.shington,  in  a few  decades  the  two 
branches  gradually  drifted  apart.  Federal 
practice  succumb^  to  the  fallacy  which 
had  swept  through  the  States,  and  the 
modern  system  of  committee  government 
grew  up.  The  problem  now  is  to  institute 
a proper  practice  against  all  of  the  oppo- 
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sit  ion  and  obstacles  above  mentioned. 
President  Wilson,  reading  his  message  in 
{lerson  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  finely 
vindicatetl  the  theory  of  coojieration,  and 
made  a return  to  the  sound  precedent  of 
Washington;  but,  in  order  to  make  the  re- 
form permanent  and  effective,  there  is 
needed  the  careful  construction  of  machinery 
by  which  cooperation  will  become  normal 
and  natural  and  not  dramatic  and  extraor- 
dinary. To  put  the  matter  concretely, 
although  I frankly  recognize  how  tentative 
such  suggestions  must  be,  1 suggest  that  the 
following  steps  be  taken; 

First:  ,\s  to  fiscal  legi.slation : 

(a)  The  President  should  be  given  the 
right,  by  .statute,  to  prepare  and  introduce 
into  Congress  a budget  setting  forth  an 
estimate  of  the  expenses  of  the  government 
for  the  coming  year,  as  well  as  a proposal 
of  the  necessary  new  legislation,  if  any, 
which  he  suggests  as  proper  to  rai.se  revenue 
for  the  purj)ose. 

(h)  His  Cabinet  officers  should  be  given, 
by  joint  ro.solution  or  statute,  the  right  to 
present  and  defend  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  the 
resijective  portioas  of  this  budget  pertain- 
ing to  their  departments. 

(f)  By  statute  or  joint  resolution,  both 
Houses  should  be  forbidden  from  adding 
items  to  the  e.xecutive  budget  as  thus  pre- 
sented, unle.s,s  with  the  President’s  concur- 
rence. Or.  in  the  alternative,  the  President 
should  be  given  the  right  to  veto  individual 
items  in  the  appropriation  bill. 

Second:  As  to  general  legislation: 

(a)  The  President  should  be  given  the 
right  to  int  roduce  bills,  and  t he.se  bills  must 
be  given  preference  above  all  other  bills, 
except  appropriation  bills,  on  the  calendars 
of  both  Houses,  and  amendments  to  them 
be  allowed  only  upon  the  floor  of  either 
House. 

{b)  The  members  of  the  President’s 
Cabinet  should  be  given,  by  statute  or  joint 
resolution,  the  right  to  appear  on  the  floor 
and  discuss  these  and  other  bills  of  general 
legislation  so  far  as  they  affect  their  re- 
spective departments. 

The  for«‘going  proiio.sals  are  suffieiently 
concrete,  I believe,  at  lesust  to  invite  di.scus- 
sion.  No  one  of  them  would  require  con- 
stitutional amendment,  with  the  i)o.ssible 
exception  of  the  proposal  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  veto  power  over  items  in  the  appro- 
priation bill;  and  even  for  the  existence  of 
this  power,  though  long  unuseil,  there  can 
be  made  a strong  argument  from  the  consti- 
tution. Such  power  exists  to-day  in  the 
State  Constitution  of  New  York. 

For  each  of  these  proposals  there  are 
strong,  indeed  virtually  universal,  prece- 
dents in  the  practice  of  other  nations. 
Even  Confess  ihself,  in  the  Sundry  Civil 
Appropriation  Act  of  March  4,  1909,  partly 
opened  the  door  to  the  entrance  of  the 
presidential  budget,  and  President  Taft 
made  a courageous  effort  to  enter  therein. 
Congi-ess  has  since  attempted  to  shut  the 
door,  and  insists  on  the  old  ineffective 
methotls  of  estimate  and  appropriation. 

The  oldest  standing  order  of  the  English 
Parliament,  dating  back  to  1713,  forbids 
members  from  adding  to  the  budget  intro- 
duced by  the  Crow-n,  and  this  has  been  called 
by  Mr.  Ford  ‘‘the  great  anti.septic  of  the 
English  Constitution.”  He  .says  of  it: 
‘‘It  absolutely  precludes  log-rolling,  and  in 
so  doing  dries  up  the  most  copious  source 
of  legislative  graft.”  No  one  who  hius  wit- 
nesswl  the  way  in  which  an  aiipropriation 
bill  swells,  on  its  pas.sage  through  Congress, 
like  a great  rolling  snow-ball  can  doubt  the 
justice  of  that  statement. 

The  proposition  to  give  Cabinet  officers 
the  rights  of  the  floor  in  debate  and  for  the 
purpose  of  interrogation  is  one  that  ha.s 
been  discussed  in  Congre,ss  since  1864  and 
has  been  recommended  to  that  body  by 
one  of  the  strongest  special  committees  of 
congressional  history.  Bills  to  make  the 
proposition  effective  are  now  pending  before 
Congress.  I believe  that  it  would  remove 
much  of  the  present  friction  and  jealousy 
between  Congress  and  the  executive  de- 
partments; that  it  would  greatly  expedite 
consideration  of  legislative  busineas  affecting 
those  departments;  and  that,  beyond  all 
this,  it  w'ould  bring  into  the  tangled  skein 
of  local  interests  the  viewpoint  of  officers 
charged  with  duties  broadly  national  in  their 
scope  and  character. 

Taken  as  a whole,  I believe  that  the  adop- 
tion of  a system  based  upon  these  proposi- 
tions would  introduce  into  our  lawmaking 
the  workable  methods  that  have  hitherto 
been  lacking;  would  strike  a death-blow  at 
the  power  of  wealth  and  privilege  which 
clings  around  the  committee  room;  and 
finally,  by  gi\dng  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try effective  means  by  which  their  deliberate 
desires  can  be  enacted  into  law,  would 
terminate  much  of  the  dangerous  criticism 
that  is  now  aimed  at  our  system  of  repre- 
sentative government. 
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COMMENT 

Bkginninu  with  the  issue  of  August  Kith,  Mr. 
Norman  Hapuikm)  will  take  charge  of  Harper’s 
Weekly. 

Gettysburg 

Last  week  was  full  of  eomineneenients.  Next 
week  has  the  greatest  one  of  the  year,  the  eoin- 
lueneeiuent  of  the  second  half-century  after  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg.  Fifty  thousand  graduates 
ot  Gettysburg  are  expect'd  and  will  be  entertained 
by  Uncle  Sam,  blue  and  gray  without  distinc- 
tion— or  perhaps,  rather,  all  with  like  distinction. 

This  will  be  a very  remarkable  celebration. 
None  quite  like  it  ever  happened  before  that  we 
can  recall,  and  this  one  can  not  be  repeated.  There 
may  be  future  celebrations  at  Gettysburg,  but  the 
fifty  thousand  graduates  will  not  be  there  again. 

How  great  is  the  renown  of  that  fight!  Folks 
who  are  ever  so  weak  in  Civil  War  history,  to 
whom  all  the  other  battles  of  it  are  no  more  than 
names,  know  Gettysburg  in  its  details — “ Culps 
Hill,”  “Cemetery  Ridge,”  “Seminary  Ridge,” 
“ Round  Top  ” and  “ Little  Round  Top,”  the 
“ bloody  angle,”  and  PicketUs  charge.  The 
reason  is  that  the  three  days’  fight  at  Gettysburg 
between  great  armies,  well  matched,  settled  the 
Avar.  Before  it  the  result  was  in  doubt.  After  it, 
it  never  was.  Union  had  won. 

Above  the  bayoiiet.s  mixed  and  crossed. 

Men  saw  a gray  gigantic  ghost, 

Receding  through  the  battle  cloud. 

And  heard  across  the  tempest  loud. 

The  death-cry  of  a nation  lost! 

Lost?  Yes.  and  of  a nation  saved! 

It  is  the  Gettysburg  of  the  great  battle,  and 
Getty.sburg  of  Lincoln’s  immortal  address.  Where 
else  in  our  country  is  there  a place  quite  so  hal- 
lowed ? Where  else  may  a lover  of  his  country 
so  well  go  to  learn  the  lesson  of  devotion,  to  catch 
the  inspiration  of  high  sacrifice? 

It  is  to  rejoice  in  the  strength  and  the  breadth 
of  sentiment  that  has  made  the  field  of  Gettys- 
burg Avhat  it  is;  that  has  made  it  a national  po.s- 
st^sion,  sacred  to  all  who  died  there,  marked  with 
their  monuments  and  the  records  of  their  valor. 
It  is  a good  place  to  go  to;  a good  place  especially 
to  visit  in  these  days  of  change  and  disturbanc*e 
and  restlessness,  of  innovation,  and  impatience  of 
tradition,  and  of  all  curbs,  and  of  duty  itself. 
These  are  times  when  some  of  us  feel  a need  to 
lie  reminded  that  our  country  has  deep  founda- 
tions, laid  in  true  hearts,  cemented  by  their  blood. 
No  one  can  miss  that  reminder  at  Gettysburg.  No 
one  can  see  that  place  and  come  away  without  a 
sense  that  what  cost  so  much  is  worth  keeping,  nor 
without  renewal  of  high  conviction  that  it  will 
be  kept. 

For  the  Banking  and  Currency  Bill 

If  the  President  needed  any  defense  for  his 
insistence  on  making  a beginning  with  the  bank- 
ing and  currency  question,  an.vbody  with  sense 
could  find  it  in  the  tremendous  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  subject,  now  that  the  press  and 
])id)lic  have  a fairly  definite  proposal  to  deal  Avith. 
The  notion  that  it  is  a subject  people  don’t  care 
about  is  effectively  dispelled.  For  the  time  being 
it  has  driv’en  eA'en  the  tariff  into  the  background. 
It  reveals  itself  as  Avhat  it  has  been  all  along — ■ 
the  most  fundameiitalignThportant  issue!  awaiting 
the  liave 


long  conceded  this,  and  that  is  precisely  Avhy  so 
many  administrations  have  shrunk  from  any  real 
tackling  of  it.  They  haA'e  simply  beum  afraid  of 
it.  Apart  from  any  judgment  of  the  President’s 
views  on  it,  he  is  entitled  to  the  high  credit  of 
practically  forcing  Congress  and  the  country  to 
stop  neglt'cting  it. 

So  much  is  perfectly  consistent  with  his  remark 
that  the  bill  to  be  offered  to  Congress  is,  in  fact, 

“ no  man’s  bill.”  It  was  doubtless  beyond  his 
poAver  to  secure  preliminary  acceptance  for  a 
measure  fully  compassing  Avhatcver  may  be  his 
oAvn  desire  and  ideal.  But  apparently  ho  has 
secured  immediate  consideration  for  a measure 
which,  if  there  is  sense  and  virtue  enough  in 
Congress  and  the  country,  may  be  the  basis  of  a 
sound  financial  system  and  meet  our  most  press- 
ing need. 

What  Will  the  Republicans  Do  ? 

There  are  differing  accounts  of  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  at  Washington.  Some  in- 
dicate a strong  sentiment  for  a national  conven- 
tion. Some  indicate  the  contrary.  Probably  each 
paper’s  account  takes  its  quality  from  the  bias 
of  the  men  whom  that  paper’s  correspondent  hap- 
pened to  talk  with  after  the  meeting.  Those  Avho 
talked  with  Progressives  got  the  idea  that  the 
party  will  openly  purge  itself.  Those  who  talked 
with  stand-patters  got  the  idea  that  all  the  party 
has  to  do,  and  all  it  probably  will  do,  is  to  Avait 
until  the  Democratic  tariff  disgusts  the  country, 
and  then,  without  change  or  effort,  come  into  its 
own  again. 

We  have  full  and  Avholesome  respect  for  the 
power  of  the  men  who  hold  the  stand-pat  view. 
We  even  agree  with  them  to  the  extent  of  think- 
ing it  useless  and  unwise  for  the  Republican  party 
to  take  any  such  action  as  would  leave  it  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  Bull  Moose  party.  We  see 
no  reason,  moral  or  practical,  for  its  attempting 
to  beat  the  Bull  Moose  aggregation  at  their  OAvn 
game.  If  it  tries  that,  we  bet  on  the  Moose.  But 
we  do  see  reasons  why  the  party,  in  order  to  keep 
alive  as  itself,  should  do  and  do  openly,  by  a na- 
tional conA'ention,  the  things  which  its  more  pro- 
gressive leaders  want  it  to  do.  Moreover,  we  think 
these  reasons  so  plain  and  convincing,  and  the 
opportunity  still  open  to  the  party,  if  it  is  wise 
and  candid,  so  great,  that  we  expect  the  progressive 
element  to  prevail. 

That  is  to  say,  we  expect  the  party,  in  spite 
of  the  temperamental  stand-patters  and  the  inter- 
ested committeemen  from  the  South,  to  make  a 
reasonable  response  to  actual  conditions  and  to 
the  demands  of  public  opinion.  We  expect  it 
to  try  and  set  itself  right  in  respect  of  the  practices 
Avhich  have  been  plainly  condemned  by  the  better 
people  of  the  country,  including  a large  part  of 
its  own  membership. 

The  New  Order  in  the  Agriculture  Department 

The  new  Secretary  and  the  noAV  Solicitor  of  the 
Agriculture  Department  haA'e  been  in  no  hurry 
to  celebrate  their  accession  to  office.  In  vieAV  of 
the  ordinary  behavior  of  politicians  they  seem,  in 
fact,  to  liaA’c  been  very  unmindful  of  their  oppor- 
tunities. The  country  was  not  long  ago  all  wrought 
up  over  the  way  Secretary  Wilson  and  Solicitor 
IaIi’Cabe  enforced,  or  left  unenforced,  the  pure- 
food  laAvs.  Why  on  earth,  therefore,  did  not  Secre- 
tary Houston  and  Solicitor  Coffey  signalize  their 
advent  by  sen.sationally  roA'crsing  at  once  their 
pn'decessors’  policies  and  summoning  the  press  to 
take  due  notice  of  the  change? 

Probably  because  neither  of  them  happentMl  to 
be  a politician.  Also  because  both  were  more  in- 
tent on  doing  their  Avork  aa’cII  and  thoroughly  than 
on  getting  their  names  in  the  papers.  They  Avere 
not  in  office  to  judge  their  predecessors,  but  only 
to  do  their  own  duty  as  they  saw  it. 

Apparently  they  are  doing  it;  and  one  of  the 
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results  is  the  astounding  discovery  that  meats  arc 
foods,  and  that  therefore  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  apjilies  to  them.  The  preceding  administra- 
tion had  taken  a different  view,  for  no  other  dis- 
coverable reason  than  that  there  Avas,  besides  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  a Meat  Inspections  Act.  The 
ncAv  Secretary’s  curiosity  being  aroused — he  is,  we 
judge,  not  a .vegetarian  — the  Solicitor  went  pa- 
tiently to  work  to  discover  Avhether  Congress,  by 
passing  tAvo  acts  Avith  the  same  general  object,  had 
meant  to  defeat  that  object.  He  could  find  no 
reason  for  so  holding.  The  Solicitor  - General 
agreed  Avith  him.  There  has  accordingly  been 
signed  an  order  rcA'crsing  the  regulation  of  Oc- 
tober 17,  1900,  Avhich  practically  exempted  meats 
from  the  operation  of  the  Pure  Foods  Act,  and 
they  will  be  henceforth  treated  like  other  foods. 
That  is  to  say,  the  public  Avill  have  the  same  pro- 
tection against  impure  meat  foods  that  it  now  has 
against  other  impure  foods. 

We  doubt  if  the  Houston  administration  of  the 
Agriculture  Department  ever  does  get  around,  un- 
less incidentally,  to  passing  judgment  on  the  pre- 
ceding administration.  Come  to  think  of  it,  Iioav- 
ever,  that  is  not  its  precise  duty.  However,  by 
doing  its  precise  duty  carefully  and  fearlessly,  as 
in  this  instance,  it  Avill  incidentally  reveal  to  the 
country,  in  the  really  most  effective  Avay,  hoAV 
much  there  Avas  the  matter  Avith  the  department 
before  last  March. 

The  Doctors,  Government,  and  Public  Health 

Various  recent  happenings,  especially  Dr.  Fried- 
mann’.s  interesting  and  instructiv’e  visit  to  these 
shores,  made  the  course  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  at  its  annual  conA'ention  last  Aveek, 
seem  decidedly  timely.  With  the  venerable  Dr. 
AnR.AH.VM  .Iauori  in  the  chair,  it  promptly  ad- 
dressed itself  to  questions  of  medical  ethics. 

That  is  a decidedly  live  question  to-day  and  in 
America.  Medically  speaking,  the  code  of  Hip- 
POURATES,  Avhich  AA'c  bclipA'c  is  the  earliest  knoAvn 
treatise  on  the  subject,  is  a thoroughly  up-to-date 
campaign  document.  Fifty  or  si.xty  years  ago. 
probably  few  physicians  Avould  haA'e  admitted  that 
this  ancient  statement  of  doctors’  duties  Avas  not 
generally  lived  up  to.  Maybe  so;  but  we  count 
it  a distinct  gain,  not  a loss,  that  our  American 
doctors  took  last  week  a disturbed  rather  than  a 
self-satisfied  tone  concerning  the  morals  of  their 
grea*^  profession. 

They  naturally  discussed  fake  cures  and  patent 
medicines.  We  trust  they  Avill  keep  going  on  that 
line;  for  government,  if  scientifically  guided  and 
if  it  has  the  courage,  can  do  far  more  than  it  has 
yet  done  to  suppress  such  miserable  depredations 
upon  suffering  humanity.  But  the  association  also 
came  much  nearer  home.  It  discussed  such  prac- 
tices as  split  fees,  which,  so  far  from  being  con- 
fined 40  medical  and  pharmaceutic  outcasts,  cun 
be  successfully  folloAved  only  by  “ regular  ” phy- 
sicians. In  the  stamping  out  of  such  practices 
medjeal  associations  can  probably  do  more  than 
government  can. 

But  goA’ernment  and  the  profession  must  co- 
operate. Avisely  and  firmly  and  thoroughly,  to  secure 
for  us  all  that  aa'c  luu'e  a right  to  demand  from 
medical  science.  They  must  coiiperate  to  get 
us  rid  of  unequipped,  commercial  medical  schools; 
to  get  us  rid  of  half-trained  practitioners.  Dr. 
John  A.  Wyeth  declared  last  AA-eok,  in  this  jour- 
nal, that  of  our  graduate  doctors,  “ cA’cn  to  this 
day,  only  one-tenth  obtain  first  practice  as  internes 
in  Imspitals.” 

We  haA'e  to-day  in  America  as  able  physicians 
and  as  fine  medical  schools  as  there  are  in  the 
Avorld.  But  Avo  haA'e  too  many  physicians  and 
schools  of  the  other  sort.  If  both  goA’crnment  and 
the  medical  associations  do  their  duty — unfortu- 
nately government  means  both  Congress  and  tho 
legislatures — there  is  no  reason  why  we  may  not 
after  a decade  or  so  feel  as  safe  in  calling  a doctor 
anywhere  as  we  s}i|0^^1|L,|)p^^  or  Germany 

or  Switzerland. 
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Diplomatic  Appointments 

The  adniiiiiritration  continues  to ‘divert  accom- 
plished and  agreeable  literary  gentlemen  from  the 
amelioration  of  society  at  home  to  the  edification 
of  foreign  parts.  Starting  with  Ambassador 
Walter  Page,  whose  qualities,  we  read,  are  so 
much  appreciated  in  London,  the  line  now’  includes 
Mr.  Thomas  Nel.son  Page,  of  Virginia,  ambassador 
to  Italy;  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke,  of  Princeton, 
minister  to  Holland;  and  Mr.  Meredith  Nichol- 
son, of  Indiana,  minister  to  Portugal. 

These  are  all  appointments  which,  we  jfidge, 
will  be  heartily  approved  both  coming  and  going. 
The  approval  of  Mr.  Page  found  an  expression 
last  week  w-hen  Harvard  embellished  him  wdth 
her  “ LL.D.” 

For  the  Merit  System  but  also  for  “ Marse  Tom  ” 

It  was  unbelievable,  though  intimated  in  the 
Washington  despatches,  that  the  Wilson  adminis- 
tration was  going  back  on  the  plan  of  promotions 
for  merit  in  our  foreign  service.  We  are  glad 
the  President  has  promptly  denied  it,  not  merely 
by  words,  but  by  .actually  promoting  Minister 
Egan  from  Copenhagen  to  Vienna.  We  trust  and 
believe  he  wdll  adhere  to  the  principle  still  more 
closely  in  the  consular  service,  where  it  is  most 
clearly  demanded  by  every  consideration  that  ap- 
peals to  common-sense  patriotism. 

Still,  to  be  honest,  we  must  confess  some  com- 
placency with  a system  that  permits  the  President 
to  send  Thomas  NEr..soN  Page  to  Italy.  No  doubt 
an  absolutely  rigid  system  of  promotions  would 
have  prevented  that,  as  it  would  also  have  debarred 
Irving  and  Lowell  and  other  American  men  of 
letters  from  delightful  diplomatic  assignments,  in 
which  they  did  us  all  much  honor.  Come  to  think 
of  it,  however,  even  the  British  system  is  not  ab- 
solutely rigid.  If  it  had  been,  they  could  never 
have  sent  us  Bryce. 

“ Mere  Wealth  ’’ 

In  sending  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Romo,  President  Wilson  has  for  a second  time 
shown  his  preference  for  personal  distinction  as 
against  mere  wealth  in  our  diplomatic  service. — The 
Evening  Post. 

Yes;  but  it  is  not  necessary,  in  praising  the  tw'o 
admirable  Pacu-s,  to  disparage  their*pecuniary  re- 
sourcefulness. We  guoss  neither  of  them  lacks 
due  private  ability  to  piece  out  the  inadequate 
provision  our  government  makes  for  its  ambassa- 
dors. And  ‘‘  mere  wealth,’’  by  the  way,  has  seldom 
got  the  top  prizes  in  our  diplomatic  service.  It 
has  often  been  a contributory  factor  in  appoint- 
ments, but  rarely  the  governing  consideration. 

Commencement  Jollification 

I'hc  colleges  have  commenced  again.  A great 
deal  has  been  said  by  the  commencement  orators, 
hut  w’hat  with  the  tariff  bill  and  the  currency  bill 
and  the  boat-races  and  the  ball  games,  a less  pro- 
portion than  usual  of  it  seemed  to  come  to  general 
public  notice. 

Commencement  has  come  to  be  in  some  of  the 
colleges  a much  more  highly  organized  festivity 
than  formerly.  At  Yale  and  Harvard,  for  ex- 
ample, larger  classes  than  of  old  come  back,  and 
give  themselves  to  several  days  of  prescribed  entcr- 
tainineut.  Then  there  is  a very  prevalent  and 
growing  fashion  of  uniform  costumes,  some  of 
them  very  elaborate,  for  the  classes  returning  to 
emphasize  another  five-year  period,  and  to  play 
hard  and  long  seems  the  current  disposition. 
Aged  graduates  read  wdth  wonder  of  the  efforts 
of  their  younger  brethren  to  have  a good  time, 
and  w'atch  their  organized  and  costumed  exertions 
with  approval,  to  be  sure,  but  not  with  much 
envy.  But  the  current  disposition  is  to  hit  the 
line  hard  in  everything,  and  for  the  moment  the 
I)lea8ures  of  tranquillity  are  in  less  esteem  than 
their  merits  warrant. 

The  Boat  Races 

Poughkeepsie  had  the  best  of  the.  boat-races. 
There  was  not  clear  water  at  the  finish  between 
any  two  of  the  five  leading  crews  there  in  the  four- 
mile  ra<‘e.  The  final  dispute  between  the  two  cen- 
tral New  York  crew’s — Syracuse  and  Cornell — was 
lalinirable  racing.  Conservatives  may  pluck  up 
heart  at  the  victory  f)f  Brother  Day’s  young  men. 

At  New  London  the  four-mile  race  was  a pro- 
cession after  the  first  mile,  w’ith  Harvard  quite 
I'loptdessly  in  the  lead.  Yale  is  still  in  the  dol- 
drums in  her  boating  matters,  and  seems  to  be 
goijig  through  a period  of  experiment  such  as 
Harvard  went  through  before  her.  The  English 
stroke  has  so  far  done  her  no  more  good  than  it 
did  Harvard.  The  crews  that  win  seem  to  be 
crews  trained  antljimght  by  professional  oarsmen. 
There  ust'd  to  aiuL-idill  Autipient  that, 
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though  men  could  properly  be  paid  to  teach 
mental  thing's  in  colleges,  the  lessons  in  athletic 
sports  ought  to  ,be  gratuitously  imparted.  That 
sentiment  is  not  so  strong  as  it  w’as  even  among 
the  considerate.  The  objections  to  professional 
paid  teachers  of  such  branches  as  row’ing  grows 
fainter,  and  the  need  of  .such  teachers  for  crew’S 
that  participate  in  such  races  as  go  on  at  New 
London  and  Poughkeepsie  is  obvious.  Amateur 
coaches  of  the  requisite  ability  can  not,  year  after 
year,  give  the  necessary  time  to  their  avocation. 
Some  one  must  stay  continuously  on  the  job  if 
rowing  traditions  are  to  survive  and  crew’s  be 
properly  taught. 

A Liberal  Southern  College 

Trinity  College,  at  Durham,  North  Carolina, 
which  lately  received  a million  dollars,  largely 
from  the  Duke  brothers,  was  a fit  college  to  receive 
the  gift,  for  several  reasons.  One  was,  that  other 
large  gifts,  mainly  from  the  Dukes,  had  preceded 
this  one;  it  can  be  used,  therefore,  in  carrying  out 
plans  already  matured  and  which  look  ’toward 
kinds  of  work  not  possible  to  a poor  institution. 
The  other  reason  was  that  Trinity  already  has  an 
extremely  liberal  atmosphere,  and  has  alread,v  made 
itself  a center  of  the  best  Southern  thought.  The 
“ South  Atlantic  Quarterly  ” is  edited  and  pub- 
lished there,  and  some  years  ago,  in  the  case  of 
Profe.<ssor  Bassett,  the  college  fought  and  won  a 
good  fight  for  intellectual  freedom.  It  is  one  of 
many  potent  and  practical  educational  factors  in 
the  SouUi’s  ever-quickening  renaissance.  It  is  one 
of  the  places  to  which  we  may  look  hopefully  for 
activities  and  influences  that  may  possibly,  while 
helping  the  South  to  still  greater  material  pros- 
perity, measurably  guard  it  against  some  of  the 
unlovely  accompaniments  of  swift  prosperity  which 
the  North  and  West  have  known. 

Teetotalism  Is  Now  Good  Form 

In  connection  with  the  comment  on  the  “ grape 
juice”  state  dinners  at  Washington,  which  have  been 
criticised  as  hopelessljv  provincial,  it  ought  to  be  said 
that  abstemiousness  In  the  use  of  alcoholic  drink  is 
not  provincial  in  any  sense.  It  is  stated  that  a num- 
ber of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  are  teetotalers. 
Among  those  who  drink  no  wines  or  liquors  are  men- 
tioned the  King  of  Spain.  King  Ferdinand  of  Bul- 
garia, Queen  Emaia  of  Holland,  and  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Sweden. — The  Outlook. 

Another  person  “ mentioned  ” as  drinking  no 
wine  is  Mr.  Bryce,  in  whose  honor  Mr.  Bryan 
gave  his  first  grape-juice  state  dinner. 

There  is  nothing  provincial  about  voluntary 
teetotalism.  AVhat  was  criticised  about  Mr. 
Bryan’s  dinner  was  necessitated  teetotalism. 

In  the  Philippines 

Harvard  gave  Bishop  Brent  an  LL.D.,  and  he 
made  a spe<N*h  at  the  Commencement  dinner  at 
which  he  said: 

Wo  of  this  nation  know  full  well  that  prior  to  the 
<!ay  when  independence  is  a part  of  freedom  there 
must  come  a perio<l  of  tutelage  and  dei)endence.  But 
we  look  toward  a moment  when  our  history  will  be 
repeated  in  the  history  of  the  people  for  whom  we  now 
stand  sponsors;  and  until  that  day  has  dawned  we 
shall  contiime  our  trust. 

I have  had  a share,  a small  share,  in  this  task  for 
two  happy,  wholesome,  difficult  years,  and  I stand 
ready,  should  it  appear  to  be  my  duty,  to  give  the 
balance  of  my  day.s  to  what  is  the  most  generous 
and  siiigle-miiided  service  ever  rendered  by  a strong 
to  a weak  people. 

That  is  strong  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the 
work  which  is  being  done  in  the  Philippines  in  the 
last  twelve  years,  one  happy  feature  of  which,  the 
bishop  .said,  is  that  constructive  work  has  always 
been  kept  above  party  politics.  He  spoke  with  en- 
thusiasm of  Governor  Forbes,  whose  successor, 
indeed,  will  inherit  a standard  of  devotion  and 
efticicncy  not  easy  to  maintain. 

Disarming  the  Moros 

General  Pershing’s  campaign  against  the  Moros 
was  for  the  inforcement  of  a law  of  disarmament 
in  Mindanao;  very  much  such  a law  as  our  General 
Big  Tim  iSulltvan  provided  for  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  Moros,  who  are  the  hereditary  gun- 
men of  Mindanao,  had  laid  in  a very  nice  line  of 
new  weapons  since  General  Duncan  thrashed  them 
in  the  crater  of  Bud  Da  jo,  and  preferred  to  get 
some  good  out  of  them  if  possible.  So  they  fought, 
and  they  are  very  interesting  fighters,  and  have 
convenient  natural  defenses  — usually  extinct 
craters — which  they  use  with  skill.  But  in  the 
end,  after  a season  of  very  enjoyable  fighting  in 
which  a large  proportion  of  them  are  killed,  they 
are  cleaned  out  and  compelled  to  respect  the 
ordinances. 

It  s(>enis  w’asteful  to  kill  so  many  Moros,  and  it 
is  very  troublessome.  besides,  but  what  can  you  do? 
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Possibly  since  they  are  so  incorrigibly  addicted  to 
the  use  of  weapons  some  of  them  might  be  us<h1 
in  military  service,  and  for  some  others  there  is 
the  example  of  Jack  Rose  and  the  lecture  plat- 
form. But  the  gentlemen  on  the  ground  should 
be  the  best  judges  of  these  expedients.  Our  old 
way  with  bad  Indians  was  to  round  them  all  up 
and  move  them  away  from  home  to  a convenient 
reservation. 

Guam  ? 

Perhaps  it  was  not  true,  as  reported  last  week, 
that  Senator  O’Gorman  has  urged  the  President 
to  appoint  ex-Governor  Dix,  of  New  York,  to  1k' 
Governor-General  of  the  Philippines.  We  did  not 
know  that  Governor  Dix  w’ould  care  for  tropical 
responsibilities,  but  if  he  does,  there’s  Guam. 

Why  not  Guam,  Senator? 

Timely  Words 

Colonel  Roosevelt  spent  several  hours  in  Bos- 
ton on  June  Iflth,  and  became  implicated  in  va- 
rious commemorative  exercises  of  the  night  before 
Bunker  Hill  day.  In  one  short  speech  he  is  quoted 
as  saying: 

I will  do  all  T can  to  get  a square  deal  for  every 
man,  to  put  down  injustice  and  wrong  in  high  places 
dn  politics  and  business  life,  but  it  has  to  he  done 
under  the  American  flag,  and  not  under  the  red  flag 
of  anarchy. 

We  welcome  to  this  country  every  man  who  in  good 
faith  can  come  here  and  perform  his  duties  as  an 
American  citizen,  but  he  is  not  to  war  against  our 
institutions.  He  is  not  to  be  disloyal  to  this  country. 

Those  we»e  timely  words  from  him.  They  won’t 
do  any  harm,  anywhere,  and  in  some  quarters  they 
in  ay  do  some  good. 

Marse  Henry’s  Condolences 

Tennessee  had  eleven  or  twelve  millions  of  re- 
funding bonds  to  sell  last  week,  and  there  were  no 
satisfactory  buyers.  Marse  Henry  Watterson 
offers  his  condolences : 

Here  we  have  the  culmination  of  six  or  seven  years 
of  fake  politics.  Tennessee,  the  Magnificent;  teeming 
with  riches;  abounding  in  the  resources  of  wealth 
and  credit;  her  resplendent  history  erect  and  her 
■noble  manhood  intact,  faces  actual  bankruptcy.  And 
wherefore?  Because,  struck  by  a wave  of  religion  and 
morals  appealing  to  a universal  sentiment,  the  people 
allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  single 
issue  of  tcm|)erance  into  the  most  intemperate  mani- 
festations. E\et*s8  rose  to  hysteria.  The  w’omcn  and 
the  children  got  mixed  up  with  the  preachers  and  the 
politicians — all  under  the  prompting  of  the  best  in- 
tentions— until  the  business  of  government  and  the 
public  integrity  and  credit  became  confounded  with 
fake  schemes  of  social  regeneration. 

Kentucky,  through  the  same  agencies,  came  peril- 
ously near  the  same  fate.  Rescued  before  we  went 
quite  over  the  dam,  we  still  hang  upon  the  edge  of  a 
fiscal  whirlpool.  Although  we  have  little  to  brag 
about,  still  we  are  blood-kin  and  next-door  neighbors, 
and  therefore  let  us  say,  Kentucky  mourns  for  Ten- 
nessee. 

Since  there  is  no  provision  made  for  receiver- 
sliips  for  states,  Tennessee  will  have  another 
chance  to  sell  bonds,  and  may  offer  a new  lot  that 
will  seem  more  desirable.  Marketable  bonds  and 
social  regeneration  must  not  be  incompatible. 

Japanese  Pride 

The  Japanese  feel  that  they  are  just  as  good 
as  Europeans,  and  want  to  be  universally  ac- 
cepted on  that  basis  of  valuation. 

It  is  a proper  feeling  and  to  be  respected.  Very 
likely  they  are  quite  as  good  as  Europeans,  They 
may  be  better.  But  they  are  different.  They 
were  not  minted  in  the  same  mint,  and  nothing 
can  make  them  legal  tender  where  a contract  or  a 
custom  calls  for  Europeans. 

That  that  is  true,  and  it  is  true,  implies  no 
slight  to  the  Japanese.  They  should  not  take 
offense  because  they  are  held  to  be  “ different.” 
They  value  themselves  as  Japanese.  They  do  not 
wish  to  mix  their  breed.  We  value  and  respect 
them  as  Japanese.  But  we  think  they  are  more 
valuable  not  mixed  in  blood  with  us,  and  that  we 
are  more  valuable  not  mixed  in  blood  with  them. 

Probably  in  their  hearts  they  feel  the  same  way 
about  that,  but  naturally  they  do  not  like  not 
being  wanted. 

Illustrious  Aliunde 

It  was  Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  an  illustrious  mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Court,  who,  speaking  for  that 
great  tribunal,  solemnly  said,  etc.,  etc. — The  Sun. 

No  matter  what  he  said.  Times  have  changed 
indeed  when  the  Sun  speaks  of  “Alidnde  Brad- 
ley ” as  “ an  illustrious  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court.”  Not  that  he  wasn’t,  but  it  is  so  wonder- 
ful to  any  one  who  has  read  the  Sun  since  the 
days  of  Hayes  and  Tilden  to  see  it  so  stated  in 

that  paper.  Original  from 
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The  ^cret  of  Happiness 

The  pursuit  of  happiness  is  so  general  it  seems 
odd  that  the  secret  of  attaining  it  should  not  l»y 
this  time  be  spread  wide  ov(;r  the  eartli  so  that 
at  last  all  men  might  he  satisfied.  But  the  dif- 
ficulty would  seem  to  lie  not  in  the  keeping  of 
the  secret,  but  in  the  extreme  difficulty  of  acting 
upon  it,  once  kfiown.  The  demands  of  hapfuneas 
arc-  not  so  mysterious  as  they  are  difficult,  8t*emlng 
to  run  in  direct  opposition  to  the  inborn  inertia 
of  men. 

As  to  the  secret,  the  sages  of  all  the  ages  have 
been  at  pains  to  divulge  it,  and  considering  tlie 
abstraert  and  intangible  quality  of  the  subject,  there 
is  surprising  unanimity  of  opinion.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  Christ  had  never  seen  the  records  of 
Chuang-Tzu,  and  that  St.  Fbanci.s  did  not  study 
the  works  of  Epictetus,  and  yet  there  is  complete 
agreement  among  them  all  as  to  the  nature  of  hap- 
piness. 

Some  four  centuries  before  Christ  there  lived  in 
the  province  of  Meng,  China,  one  Chuang-Tzu,  wdiose 
given  name  was  Chow.  He  was  a petty  official,  but 
such  w'as  the  vast  extent  of  his  erudition  that  when 
be  died  he  left  writings  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
100,000  words,  an  astounding  number  for  those  more 
thoughtful  days,  and  nearly  as  nuiny  as  an  average 
novelist  now  turns  out  once  a year.  Though  tlie 
best  scholars  of  Chuang-Tzu’s  day  could  not  con- 
fute his  doctrines,  they  found  it  .as  difficult  to  ap- 
ply them  to  any  definite  uses  as  men  to-day  find 
it  to  apply  the  beatitudes  to  ordinary  life. 

Still  Chuang-Tzu  did  not  fail  to  divulge  the  secret 
of  happiness  and  to  nuikc  it  clear  with  parabh^s, 
tales,  and  instances.  He  tells  how,  shortly  after 
his  wife’s  death,  his  friend  Hui-Tzu  came  to  condole 
with  him,  but  found  Chuang-Tzu  sitting  on  the 
ground  singing  joyously  while  he  beat  time  upon 
a wooden  bowl. 

“ To  live  with  your  wife  and  see  your  eldest  son 
grow  up  to  a man  and  then  not  to  shed  a tear 
over  the  corpse,  tliis  would  be  bad  enough,”  said 
Hui  severely,  “ but  to  drum  on  a bowl  and  sing, 
surely  this  is  going  too  far.” 

But  Chuang  explained  that  though  at  the  moment 
of  death  he  could  not  help  being  somew'hat  affected, 
he  soon  remembered  that  his  wife  had  existed,  with- 
out form  or  substance  before  birth;  that  by  a 
process  of  adding  substance  to  spirit  she  had  as- 
sumed form;  that  by  virtue  of  a further  inevitable 
and  natural  change,  passing  from  one  form  to  an- 
other, as  summer  follows  spring,  she  had  passed 
into  eternity.  Thus  to  go  about  weeping  and  wail- 
ing because  the  inevitable  had  happened  would  be 
to  proclaim  oneself  ignorant  of  natural  law’.  There- 
fore Chuang-Tzu  refrained,  and,  singing,  beat  upon 
his  bowl,  knowing  that  the  constitution  of  the  uni- 
verse would  be  unaffected  by  his  tears. 

Likewise  he  tells  of  a hunchback  and  a one- 
legged  man  who  were  resting  near  the  tombs  of 
departed  heroes  when  they  both  broke  out  with  loath- 
some ulcers  in  their  left  ellx)ws.  The  hunchback 
asked  his  companion,  “ Do  you  not  loathe  this?”  “ Not 
I,”  replied  the  one-legged  man.  “Why  should  1? 
Life  is  a loan  with  w'hich  the  borrower  does  but 
add  more  dust  and  dirt  to  the  sum  total  of  ex- 
istence. And  while  you  and  I stand  gazing  at  the 
evidences  of  mortality,  if  the  same  mortality  over- 
takes us,  why  should  w’e  loathe  it?” 

This,  indeed,  seems  to  be  one  of  tbo  secrets  of 
happiness:  to  accept  with  as  little  emotion  as  pos- 
sible the  inevitable  flux  of  life.  Indeed,  Sarah 
Bernhardt  is  still  giving  it  to  her  readers  to-day 
as  one  of  the  chief  means  to  happiness. 

There  is  not  so  much  addition  to  the  doctrine 
when,  fifteen  centuries  later,  the  little  brother  of  the 
poor  who,  with  Blake,  perhaps,  was  one  of  the  tw'o 
happiest  of  mortals  that  have  existed  in  the  modern 
world,  told  his  companion  Leo  that  pure  joy  lay 
not  in  any  achievement  whatsoever,  no  matter  how 
noble,  but  in  being  able  with  patience  and  gladness 
to  suffer  all  injustices,  pains,  insults,  shames,  wants, 
and  disappointments  of  life.  For  only  in  inward 
fortitude  lies  happiness. 

Whatever  comes  from  the  outside  is  uncertain 
and  may  have  attendant  evils  to  frustrate  the  bene- 
fits; only  in  the  inner  man  is  security  and  that 
which  passes  accident.  It  is  in  the  inner  life,  in  the 
“ happy  activity  of  the  soul,”  that  true  shelter  is. 
To  walk  undisturbed  by  luck,  good  or  evil;  to  be 
unmoved  by  envy  and  covetousness;  to  feel  strong 
still  when  we  see  our  hopes  frustrated  as  sheer 
futilities;  to  have  but  few  ambitions,  and  those  mod- 
est; to  be  more  interested  in  the  happenings  of  the 
moment  than  in  hopes  for  the  future;  to  keep  one’s 
deepest  interest  firmly  fixed  on  largest  issues — this 
is  perhaps  to  attain  happiness. 

But  there  is  another  detail  in  the  secret  of  hap- 
piness; happiness  will  not  be  sought  after.  She 
is  utterly  unlike  the  gods  who  w'ish  to  be  suppli- 
cated and  implored.  She  will  come  when  and  where 
she  wishes  and  will  not  respond  to  open  wooing. 
There  is  an  old  legend,  repeated  by  Ariosto,  of  a 
tree,  many  branched  and  bearing  most  delectable- 
looking  fruit,  but  if  any  greedy  person  shook  the 
tree  he  found,  to  his  consternation,  that  not  the 
fruit,  but  heavy  stones,  fell  upon.  him.  Likewise  it 
is  rarely  safe  to  shake  the  tree  of  happiness.  If 
one  grows  impatient  ai^-c^kes,  there  is.Jio  telling 
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After  all.  happiness  is  a sort  of  by-product.  When 
least  exp«'ct€‘«l,  when  wc  are  most  busy  thinking 
(»f  other  things,  she  cliances  along  sometimes,  but 
greet  her  with  deliglit  and  try  to  hold  her  and  off 
.she  flies.  Perhaps  the  reason  is  that  happiness  is 
akin  to  eternal  things  and  will  have  none  too  much 
to  do  with  mere  mortals.  Only  when  they  are  on 
eternal  quests  will  she  show  her  face,  and  then  for 
none  too  long.  And  being  so  difficult  of  attainment, 
IH'rhaps  the  only  dignified  and  proud  thing  to  do 
is  to  scorn  her — then  perhaps  she  may  look  in  upon 
us  for  an  odd  moment  so  that  we  may  know  wliat 
she  is  like  and  may  recognize  her  if  she  passes. 

Louise  Collier  Willuox. 


Correspondence 

THE  TRANSFER  OF  THE  “WEEKLY” 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Wccklp: 

Sir, — I was  interested  and  impressed  by  the  recent 
“valedictory”  of  our  old-time  editor  of  your  newly 
acquired  and  time-honored  journal;  in  which  self- 
same. valedictory  there  were  mi.xed  and  varied  notes 
of  regret,  of  scorn,  and  yet  of  a certain  degree  of 
relief.  For  while,  undoubtedly,  both  editor  and  pub- 
lishers of  Harper’s  Weekly  could  not  but  feel  some 
regret  to  thus  sever  their  relations  with  a journal 
of  so  much  merit,  as  well  as  the  parting  with  old 
friends  and  admirers  of  the  same,  yet  it  goes  without 
saying  that  there  must  be  an  accompanying  measure 
of  relief  in  such  parting  of  the  ways,  when  (as  would 
appear  from  the  valedictory  in  question)  all  the 
pains  and  labors,  the  expenses  and  responsibilities  of 
such  an  undertaking  as  the  publication  and  con- 
tinuance of  such  a journal  have  Ik'cii  so  unremunera- 
tive  and  in  a sense  thankless  and  unreijuited. 

And  really  one  does  not  know  which  most  to  admire 
and  respect — whether  the  frankness  of  the  old  regime, 
or  the  fearlessness  and  generosity  of  the  neic,  in  per- 
mitting such  outspokenness.  In  any  event  it  reflects 
credit  upon  both,  and  I assume  that  all  loyal  and 
intelligent  old-time  readers  and  subscribers  will  not 
only  appreciate  such  candor,  but  will  become  the 
more  reassured  as  to  the  continuance  of  Harper’s 
Weekly  on  the  old  lines  (viz.,  of  moderation  and 
dignity),  in  spite  of  admitted  past  “commercial  dis- 
advantages.” For,  how’ever  discouraging  such  ad- 
missions may  appear  to  the  new  management,  I think 
it  must  be  allowed  that  Harper’s  Weeki.y  still  re- 
mains in  safe  literary  hands;  and  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  even  “ new  departures,”  or  “ innovations,” 
may,  in  such  hands,  prove  more  “ profitable,”  without 
entailing  any  serious  literary  deterioration.  For 
while  it  is  all  too  true  that  the  “reading  public”  of 
to-day  is  far  different  and  inferior  to  the  reading 
public  of  the  earlier  days  of  Harper’s  Weekly,  I am 
jiretty  sure  that  there  is  a residue  of  intelligent  and 
discerning  readers  who  still  appreciate  sound  prin- 
ciples and  sane  writing,  and  w'ho  care  only  for  tliat, 
and  nothing  less  or  more!  Moreover,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  not  only  such  residue,  but  great  numbers 
of  more  superficial  minds,  may  discover  in  a newly 
revised,  or  “ transfigured  ” Harper’s  Weekly  enougli 
"variety”  as  well  a.*?  of  solid  matter,  to  int^res^t 
alike  or  in  equal  proportion,  the  shallow  and  the 
more  discriminating  minds  of  its  many  readers  and 
subscribers.  At  least  this  is  the  trust  and  hope  of 
Yours,  etc.,  Edwin  Ridley. 

'J’HE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMMISSION  AND  THE 
FULL-CREW  BILL 

Buffalo,  New  York,  June  3,  ioi3‘ 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weeklif: 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  May  17,  101. '1,  under  the 
caption,  “ The  Story  of  the  Full-crew  Bill.”  you  state 
what  purport  to  be  the  facts  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  full-crew  proewdings  before  the  Up-state 
Public  Service  Commission.  If  tbe  facts  are  to  be 
given  to  the  public,  why  not  give  them  all?  On  the 
assumption  that  you  would  like  tliem  in  full  I make 
a statement  of  them  as  follow’s: 

riie  leading  case  in  the  matter  before  the  Up-state 
Commission  w’as  that  of  Evans  against  the  Eric,  de- 
villed November  26,  1907,  when  the  Commission  had 
been  in  existence  about  five  months.  In  that  case  the 
Commission  took  the  following  position:  “The  Public 
Service  Commission  has  pow’cr  under  Section  49  of  the 
Public  Service  Commissions  Law:  1.  To  require  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  to  be  employed  upon  any 
railroad  train  to  operate  it  with  proper  despatch 
and  with  due  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  public  and  of 
employees  of  the  company.”  In  the  case,  after  a care- 
ful e.xamination  of  the  facts,  the  Commi.ssion  decided 
that  an  additional  brakeman  was  not  necessary  and 
“ that  the  work  required  of  the  men  operating  trains 
3 and  5 upon  the  Erie  Railroad  is  not  more  than  can 
be  safely  and  properly  performed  by  the  number  of 
men  employed  thereon,  and  that  another  brakeman  or 
flagman  is  not  required  upon  said  trains  in  order  to 
properly  protect  the  public.” 

The  next  case  brought  before  the  Commission  was 
that  of  Evans  against  the  New’  York  Central,  which 
is  the  ease  referred  to  in  your  editorial.  In  that  case 
an  order  w’as  issued  by  the  Commission  under  date 
of  September  29.  1908,  which,  after  reciting  in  pre- 
amble that  the  New  York  Central  is  running  trains 
wdth  crews  consisting  of  five  men,  and  the  trains 
are  not  properly  equipped  w’ith  sufficient  number  of 
men  to  run  and  control  the  trains,  and  that  the  work 
required  of  the  brakeman  and  other  employees  on  the 
freight  and  coal  trains  is  more  than  the  employees 
are  capable  of  doing  proficiently,  etc.,  provides  that 
the  New  York  Central  & Hudson  River  Railroad  is 
“ Ordered,  to  run  its  general  freight  trains  on  its 
Pennsylvania  division  betw’een  Dresden  and  Lyons 
with  a crew  of  not  less  than  six  men  (namely:  con- 
ductor, engineer,  and  fireman,  flagman  and  two  brake- 
men),  W’hich  is  the  regular  equipment  now  used  by 
that  company  for  its  general  freight  trains  on  that 
division  between  Coming  and  Dresden,”  This  order 
was  afterward  modified  to  take  effect  on  December  1, 
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l!)().S.  This  determination  was  arrived  at  after  a 
hearing  and  careful  e.xamination  of  the  evidence  and 
an  ins|>ection  of  the  situation  made  by  a Commis- 
•sioner.  and  also,  1 believe,  by  an  .inspector  of  the 
Commi.ssion.  A decision  was  reached  by  a majority  of 
the  Commission  that  an  additional  man  was  required, 
and  it  w’as  so  ordered.  An  opinion  was  prepared,  but 
has  not  been  printed.  I believe.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  opinion,  however,  which  counteracti>d  tlie  con- 
clusion arrived  at  in  Evans  against  the  Erie.  In  fact, 
the  opinion  quoted  largely  from  Evans  against  tbe 
Erie  to  sustain  the  position  taken.  The  only  differ- 
ence of  view  in  the  Commission  was  as  to  whether 
another  man  was  required  under  the  circumstances 
or  not;  a majority  of  the  Commission  decided  that 
he  was. 

It  is  true  that  a motion  for  a rehearing  was  made 
by  the  Railroad  Company,  which  w’as  granted  on  the 
!Rh  day  of  December,  1908,  but  Section  3 of  the  order 
granting  the  rehearing  provided:  “That  the  order  of 
the  Commission  entered  herein  on  the  29th  day  of 
Decemlier,  1908,  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect 
unless  the  same  shall  be  superseded,  modilied,  or  abro- 
gated by  the  Commission.”  Although  this  rehearing 
was  formally  granted,  it  was  not  pressed  by  the  Rail- 
road Company  and  no  rehearing  has  ever  been  had. 
The  Railroad  Company,  as  soon  as  the  order  w’as 
served  upon  it,  placed  an  additional  trainman  on  the 
train  and  complied  with  the  order  in  every  way. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  any  further  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Commission. 

The  two  cases  above  mentioned  are  all  the  cases, 
so  far  as  I am  aware,  w’hich  have  ever  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Commission . in  connection 
with  the  full-crew  question.  The  record  shows  that 
the  Commission  assumed  full  authority  to  put  on  ad- 
ditional men  at  the  very  outset  and  has  been  open 
at  all  times,  and  would  be  now  open,  to  any  applica- 
tion in  an  individual  case  to  decide  whether  or  not 
an  additional  man  was  necessary. 

You  say  in  your  editorial  that  “ tlie  rehearing 
l>eing  dropped  and  the  protested  opinion  being  left 
unprinted,  it  was  not  made  clear  that  the  Commission 
was  ready  to  force  the  employment  of  extra  men 
w’here  needed.”  The  law  of  the  matter  is  that  an 
order  of  the  Commission  remains  in  force  until  it  is 
abrogated  or  modified  by  the  Commission  itself,  or  set 
aside  by  the  courts.  The  order  of  the  Commission,  in 
Evans  against  the  New  York  Central,  is  now  in  force 
and  the  railroad  is  complying  w’ith  it.  There  would 
apjiear  to  be  no  need  of  any  further  action  in  the 
premises.  I am,  sir, 

John  B.  Olmsted. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  rehearing  was  dropficd 
and  the  protested  opinion  w’as  left  unprinted,  and 
though  the  order  of  the  Commission  was  carried  out 
in  the  case  mentioned,  the  force  of  that  order  as  an 
assurance  of  the  pow’er  and  disposition  of  the  Com- 
mission to  deal  with  trnin-crew'  complaints  was  weak- 
ened. The  order  that  remained  in  force,  as  Mr.  Olm- 
sted says,  was  a disputed  order,  enforced  until  its 
merits  should  be  settled,  but  not  of  value  as  a prec- 
edent.— Editor. 

FRUIT-FARMING  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Weiner,  .Akk.,  May  16,  H)ij. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Wrehlif: 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  editorial  “Is  California 
Soft.”  It  seems  quite  eviilent  that  the  editor  has 
never  inve.stigated  southern  California  agriculture. 
The  predominating  industry  of  that  section  is  citrus 
culture.  Nowhere  in  the  United  Stab’s  is  agriculture 
so  efficiently  conducted  as  in  the  citrus  orchards. 
Hie  furnishing  of  plant  food  is  almost  an  exact 
science.  The  economical  use  of  irrigation  w’ater  is 
conducted  with  greater  care  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  United  States.  The  control  of  insect  pests  is 
accomplished  w’ith  the  greatest  efficiency.  The 
jiurchasing  of  supplies  and  the  marketing  of  the  fruit 
is  accomplished  through  the  ciViperative  association 
with  a minimum  of  expense  and  loss.  .Truly  one  cun 
say  the  citrus  orchardi.'its  use  the  greatest  of  intelli- 
gence in  conducting  their  industry. 

The  w’riter  visited  the  raisin  district  around  Fresno. 
Here  the  complaint  against  .lajis  seemed  general.  The 
coni))laint  w’as  social  and  racial  and  not  in  any  sense 
economic.  The  raisin-growers  do  not  fear  bi'ing  under- 
sold by  the  Japs.  The  friends  and  associates  of  snuill 
truck  farmers  are  necessarily  their  neighbors.  The 
.Taps  are  a non-assimilativc  people.  They  refuse  to 
be  subjected  as  is  the  negro,  and  yet  insist  upon  re- 
taining their  own  customs  and  ideals.  They  demand 
equality  and  social  recognition  w'hile  yet  remaining 
aliens.  Their  presence  is  a thorn  in  the  flesh  of  their 
American  neighbors.  During  the  last  few  years 
several  marriages  have  taken  place  between  .laps  and 
American  women  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Den- 
ver, and  other  Western  cities.  They  have  in  every 
case  been  fully  as  abhorrent  to  the  minds  of  the  Amer- 
ican as  a similar  union  between  a black  and  a whiti* 
would  be  to  a Southerner, 

The  California  farmers  have  decided  that  they  will 
not  permit  a non-assimilative  foreigner  of  difrerent 
customs  and  ideals  to  invade  their  domain  and  force 
himself  upon  them  as  an  associate  and  neighbor. 

I am,  sir, 

Lin  R.  Smith. 


FGR  SGLID  SUSI'ENANCE 

New  York,  June  14,  1913. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir, — As  an  ancient  reader  of  Harper’s  Weekly, 
moreover  an  American  w'ho  has  fed  on  some  of  the 
best  and  too  much  of  the  w’orst  between  Passama- 
quoddy  and  Pasadena,  as  well  as  between  Portland 
and  Panama,  I beg  a boon  of  you.  Entreat  the  hotel 
men  of  to-day  to  give  us  few’er  counterfeit  dishes  w ith 
bogus  French  titles  and  more  real  solid  Amerii’an 
sustenance,  well  cooked  and  .seiwed  jiiping  hot.  such 
as  W’e  used  to  get  at  the  now’  vanished  Astor  House. 

I am.  sir, 

Original  from  w.  o.  i. 

PENN  STATE 


IN  THE  HOT  CHUKKERS  OF  THE  LAST  GAME 


THE  DASHING,  ERRATIC,  WOLFING  PLAY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  TEAM  CARRIED  THE  WONDERFUL  HORSEMEN  AND  EXPERTS  IN  CONVENTIONAL  POLO  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
TEAM  OFF  THEIR  FEET.  “NATIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS,”  SAYS  THE  LONDON  “TIMES,”  “MADE  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  VICTORY  AND  DEFEAT  IN  THE  EVENLY 

MATCHED  TEAMS  IN  THE  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  MATCH” 


THE  POLO  MATCHES -A  REVIEW 


BY  GEORGE  MARVIN 


“ Y X it,  I.*rry!”  yelled  an  ecstatic  standee, 

I as  Mr.  Lawrence  Waterlniry  eaine  whirliiif? 

IjC  down  the  western  boundary,  l>eating  Cap- 

I tain  Lockett  to  tlie  hall.  And  “ l..arry  ” 

^ killed  it.  A saber  cut  of  a near-side  shot, 

hit  from  a swerving  pony  at  full  speed, 
straight  through  the  ni^l^e  of  legs  and  mallets  clean 
between  the  goal-posts,  and  up  went  the  red  flag  with 
America’s  second  tally.  Over  on  top  of  the  east 
stand,  unseen  hands  pulled  down  a big  white  1 from 
the  space  on  the  score-board  under  “ America,”  and 
set  up  in  its  place  a bigger,  whiter  numlx>r  2 over 
against  the  empty  blank  space  underneath  “ England.” 
And  the  standee,  who  remained  on  his  feet,  was 
joined  by  some  thirty  thousand  of  his  fellow  country- 
men ami  -women  in  a wild,  roaring  cry  that  sounded 
like  the  taking  of  a city  or  the  first  touch-down  in 
a Harvard- Yale  game. 

“ l^arrv  ” killed  it.  Less  than  two  minutes  before, 

“ Monte,^’  equally  brilliantly,  had  killed  it.  Whither- 
soever that  persecuted  white  willow  ball  flew  or  rolled 
about  the  field,  there  was  a white-shirted  Cossack 
wheeling  to  slash,  and  cut,  and  drive,  and  l>ack  it, 
in  spite  of  all  the  blue-shirted  British  cohort  could 
do.  And  then,  just  before  the  big  gong  clanged  the 
close  of  that  memorable  seven  and  a half  minutes, 
Mr.  Milburn  came  tiirough  with  a tremendous  drive 
which  lofted  the  ball  higli  over  the  tops  of  the  posts, 
but  square  between  them,  and  shoved  that  number  2 
off  the  score-board  for  a still  more  Ix'autiful,  smiling, 
victorious  number  3.  Only  one-eighth  of  the  game  gone, 
and  America  thrt*e  goals  ahead,  all  the  play  in  Brit-| 
ish  territory,  and  an  exhibition  of  such  dazzling  polo 
as  to  hold  those  pampered  thousands  breathlessly  on 
their  feet  throughout  the  period.  \ 

Other  things  happened  afterward.  There  was  anoth- 
er game  on  Saturday.  The  “ Big  Four  ” Is'came  the 
“Big  Five”  when  “Monte”  broke  his  finger  and 
^Ir.  Sto<ldard  lived  up  to  his  opportunity.  Qualities 
of  patience  and  endurance  were  needed  to  supplement 
brilliance;  luck  wavered  this  w-ay  and  that:  but  the 
die  was  cast,  the  answer  was  written,  in  that  wonder- 
ful first  period  of  the  first  game,  probably  the  fastest 
]>eriod  of  Hiampionship  polo  ever  played  in  this,  or 
in  any  other,  country.  That  was  the  international 
match.  That  is  the  story.  All  epitomized  in  seven 
and  a half  minutes  of  supreme  effort  by  horse  and  man. 

Tlic  London  Times  attributes  the  difference  l)etween 
victory  and  defeat,  other  ingredients  tadrig  nearly  equal,  ' 
to  what  it  calls  “ national  characteristics.”  National 
characteristics  stuck  right  out  of  that  first  chukker. 
The  invading  captains  courageous  played  as  well  as 
they  knew  how.  The  “ Big  Four.”  during  four  pefimls 
at  least  of  their  glorious  hour,  played  Is-tter  than 
they  knew  how.  Against  any  other  set  of  men  now 
in  the  game,  the  best  judges  of  polo  Indieve  that  the 
llurlingliam  team  would  liave,  prevailed.  But  in  the 
first  half  of  Tuesdav^i^^me  they  wcre-Austled  out  of 


their  true  form  and  swept  away  by  a pace  and  a 
degree  of  intuitive  team  play  unpreeedented  in  their 
entire  experience.  If  you  get  four  men  hitting  a 
polo-ball  with  the  precision  of  billiard-players,  and 
then  turn  them  loose  in  something  of  the  wild  aUindon 
of  a Bedouin  cavalry  charge,  no  mere,  polo  can  stop 
them.  It  was  a careful  game  against  vivid  war — 
militarv  sportsmen  against  men  exalted  for  the  moment 
into  sporLloving  warriors. 
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Mrs.  Elsie  French  Vanderbilt  and  Mrs. 
W.  Goadby  Loew  under  camera  fire  as 
they  left  the  grounds  at  Meadow  Brook 


The  Bet  urn  to  the  “Big  Four’' 

DART  of  the  thrill — particularly  of  Tuc.sday’s  match, 
^ but  pervading  Ijoth  games — came  from  the  extraor- 
dinary reversal  in  fonn  of  Mr.  Whitney’s  team.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  records  of  sport  i)rovide  a more  strik- 
ing instance  of  “ come-back.”  Most  of  us  had  jour- 
neyed down  to  Meadow  Brook  that  first  day  in  a fairly 
hopeful  frame  of  mind, — such  glorious  dune  weather 
would  have  begotten  an  optimistic  spirit  in  a cigar- 
store  Indian, — but  no  one  was  really  sanguine  of  vic- 
tory. A chapter  of  changes  and  accidents  had  resulted 
in  the  old  Meadow  Brook  four  being  chosen  at  the 
last  moment  to  defend  the  cup  which  they  had  twice 
Is'fore  won  from  England.  But  it  was  no  longer  the 
“ Big  Four  ” that  it  used  to  be.  The  Waterburj' 
brothers  were  away  off  their  game,  and  Mr.  Whitney 
had  not  been  playing  within  .several  goals  of  his 
rating.  Even  Mr.  Milburn.  in  the  general  slump, 
could  not  be  dej>endcd  upon  as  the  bulwark  of  defense 
he  had  lK*en  in  1911.  This  was  the  talk  that  went 
sifting  around  Long  Island  communities  w'here  these 
gentlemen  are  generally  called  by  their  first  names, 
and  like  this  were  the  rumors  that  found  their  way 
into  the  papers  and  into  the  betting  oilds  on  Wail 
Street:  “ lx»,  the  little  touch,  and  youth  is  gone”; 

\ ou  can’t  expect  men  forty  years  old  to  regain  the 
supple  form  of  thirty”;  “This  is  simply  another 
instance  of  a great  past  succumbing  to  the  inexorable 
jircsent:  the  Big  Four  can’t  come  back.” 

The  curious  thing  about  all  this  kind  of  gossip  is 
that  it  was  really  well  founded.  For  several  weeks 
before  the  inbTnational  matches  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  original  ^Meadow  Brook  team  had  l>een 
playing  so  badly,  or  rather  so  far  below  championship 
form,  as  to  weaken  the  confidence  of  the  Polo  Com- 
/mittce  in  them,  and  even  to  affect  their  confidence  in 
themselves.  Nothing  is  much  more  trying  than  living 
up  to  a great  rejmtation;  and  very  proljably  three 
members  of  the  team  had  gone  a little  stale  from 
too  much  resj)onsibility  and  from  having  so  much 
expected  «>f  them  in  everj'  practiee  game  during  the 
long  training  period. 

Nevertheless,  about  two  weeks  before  the  date  set 
for  the  first  international  match,  the  Big  Four  was 
nominated  to  defend  the  cup.  Rctilizing  that  MV. 
\\'hitney.  the  Waterburys.  and  Mr.  Milburn  had  haxl 
comparatively  little  practice  together  in  tlicir  origi- 
nal order  during  the  test  matches,  the  committee  be- 
lieved that,  witli  the  advantage  of  playing  together 
regularly  again,  they  would  regain  their  old  form. 
But.  to  every  one’s  surprise,  such  did  not  prove  to 
1m‘  the  case.  The  same  men  w'ho  had  been  below 
par  individually  seemed  unable  to  get  together  as  a 
tiaim  with- every  apjmrent  condition  in  their  favor. 

In  the  meantime  the  English  challengers  had  ar- 
rived. and  in  their  preliminary  skirmishing  against 
fairly  strong  scrjitch  .teams  were  showing  a degree 
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of  team  work  and  individual  abilitj'  mueh  iM'vond  the 
form  of  the  Hurlingliam  team  which  so  narrowly 
missed  lifting;  the  cu|)  in  lltll.  To  see  those  four  Brit- 
ish cavalry  ollicers  romp  throu{'h  a well-mounted  team 
of  three-,  four-,  and  five-goal  men  at  Piping  Rock  or 
on  the  Phipps’  field  to  the  tune  of  seventeen  goals  to 
nothing,  and  then  to  see  Meadow  Brook  making  very 
hard  going  of  it  to  win  out  against  the  same  class 
of  opponents,  threw  a good  deal  of  consternation  and 
doubt  into  wliat  the  sporting  editor  alludes  to  as 
“ polo  circles.” 

Unfortunately,  there  also  grew  up  a feeling  of  op- 
position on  the  part  of  a few  players  who  resented 
the  idea  of  nominating  the  championship  team  on  its 
reputation  without  sufficient  regard  to  its  recent  per- 
formances. This  feeling  culminated  in  a hard  test 
match  in  which  a team  of  the  leading  substitutes, 
two  of  whom  were  internationalists,  clearly  outplayed 
the  chosen  defenders.  Thereupon  Mr.  Whitney,  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  lielief  in  the  eventual  re- 
sourcefulness of  his  team,  out  of  deference  to  a grow- 
ing opposition  and  the  apparent  proofs  before  the  Com- 
mittee, withdrew  from  the  field  and  resigned  the  cap- 
taincy. The  tw^o  Waterburys  went  with  him. 

On  the  following  day  the  Polo  Committee,  of  which  Mr. 
Whitney  is  a member,  nominated  a new  team  made  up 
of  Mr.  Stoddard,  No.  1;  Mr.  Milburn,  No  2;  Mr.  Keene, 
No.  .3;  and  Mr.  Malcolm  Stephenson,  back.  Mr.  Keene, 
who  in  1886  had  been  a member  of  the  first  American 
international  team,  and  who  had  again  played  against 
England  in  P.)02,  was  appointed  captain  of  this  new 
defending  four,  which,  barring  accident,  would  have 
taken  the  field  against  Ilurlingham  on  .Tune  10.  Pure- 
ly as  a matter  of  experience  and  individual  ability, 
Mr.  Keene  richly  deserved  this  honor.  He  is  the  only 
man  in  the  country  to  share  with  the  members  of  the 
Big  Four  the  highest  American  handicap  rating  at 
nine  goals,  and  he  has.  moreover,  played  consistently 
brilliant  polo  during  the  present  season.  Mr.  Sto<ldard 
and  Mr.  Stephenson  also,  altliough  officially  rated  at 
seven  goals,  were  ricjing  harder  and  bitting  more  ac- 
curately than  either  of  the  Waterburys  or  Mr.  Whitney. 

Thus  matters  stood,  then,  when  fate  intervened.  Mr. 
Keene  was  thrown  from  his  pony  and  broke  his 
collar-bone.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  it  was  a 
fortunate  accident.  As  certainly  as  Mr.  Whitney’s  team 


would  have  been  beaten  had  they  turned  on  against 
England  tlie  kind  of  polo  that  led  to  the  substitution 
of  Mr.  Keene’s  four,  just  .so  certainly  would  tlie  latter 
have  bi*en  lieaten  by  the  lieautiful  team-work  of  Cap- 
tain Ritson  and  his  brother  officers  on  June  10  and 
14.  No  team  of  .stars,  without  a correspondingly 
high  degree  of  team-play,  could  have  prevailed  against 
it;  and  Mr.  Keene  and  his  associates  had  had  no 
opportunity  to  develop  the  kind  of  inter-reliance 
which  will  stand  the  strain  of  a championship  match. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  the  very  difficulties  en- 
countered in  making  the  final  selection  of  the  defend- 
ing team  resulted  in  its  favor.  With  the  same  fine 
sportsmanship  which  had  prompted  his  withdrawal, 
Mr.  Wliitney  now’  agreed  to  step  back  into  the  breach; 
l.ut,  as  any  combination  of  his  team  with  that  of  Mr. 
Keene  would  have  lacked  even  the  degree  of  unity 
which  was  at  that  time  accorded  to  the  original 
Meadow  Brook  four,  it  was  decided  to  put  that  team 
into  the  field  exactly  as  it  bad  defended  the  cup  two 
years  ago,  that  is,  with  Mr.  Lawrence  Waterbury  at 
No.  1,  his  brother  No.  2,  Mr.  Whitney  in  his  regular 
position  at  3,  and  Mr.  Milburn  at  back.  During  the 
four  days  in  which  they  had  been  relegated  of  their 
own  accord  to  the  substitute  list,  these  gentlemen  had 
enjoyed  almost  entire  freedom  from  responsibility, 
and  this  mental  and  physical  rest,  coupled  w’ith  the 
reacticRi  from  apparent  failure  to  an  eleventh-hour 
chance  to  vindicate  themselves,  seems  to  have  had  ju.st 
the  psychological  effect  needed  to  put  all  four  of  them 
on  edge  again. 

To  say  that  the  Big  Four  came  back  is  to  under- 
state what  actually  happened.  Never  in  their  long 
association  have  they  reached  quite  the  plane  of  indi- 
vidual brilliance  and  team-play  which  they  struck 
and  maintained  throughout  the  first  four  periods  of 
tlie  I’ucsday  game.  No  one  in  the  stands  w’as  pre- 
pared for  such  wild  coming  back,  certainly  not  the 
four  I’higlishmen  who  hu.stled  hither  and  yon,  playing 
their  best  polo  and  finding  it  not  good  enough.  For 
the  spectators,  added  to  the  excitement  of  the  game 
as  a magnificent  spectacle  of  horses  and  men  in  in- 
ten.se  action,  came  the  patriotic  thrill  in  the  same 
surprise  W’hich  was  upsetting  all  forecasts  and  carry- 
ing the  redoubtable  Englishmen  off  their  (ponies’) 
feet.  'Tliat  impression  lasted.  It  turned  doubt  to 


confidence  on  Tuesday,  and  prevailed  through  the  hot 
(luikkers  of  Saturday’s  game,  which  was.  so  far  as 
the  score-board  told  the  tale,  practically  a tie. 

Costly  Polo  the  King  of  Games 

Among  the  forty  thousand  people  who  saw  one  or 
both  games,  probably  not  more  than  five  or  six  hun- 
dred understood  the  finer  points  of  polo  as  thousands 
of  fans  all  over  the  country  understand  inside  base- 
ball, or  stadiums  full  of  alumni  appreciate  tlie  de- 
tails of  American  football.  It  is  a pity,  in  many 
v.'ays,  that  polo,  w’hich  is  really  the  king  of  all  games, 
is,  in  the  present  organi/jition  of  society,  confined, 
almost  necessarily,  to  the  inordinately  rich.  Only 
at  the  times  of  these  international  matches  is  any 
general  public  interest  and  enthusiasm  aroused  in 
this  country.  At  other  times  this  grand  sport  thrives 
only  in  the  mellow  afternoon  light  which  slants  over 
smooth  country-club  lawns,  or  on  some  level  prairie 
strip  near  a pony-breeding  ranch,  or  now.  in  recent 
years,  across  the  dusty  parade-grounds  of  cavalry 
posts. 

Who  knows  how  many  T.arry  Waterburys  may 
be  lost  by  the  hardship  of  moderate  means?  Perhaps 
some  super-Milburn  is  even  now’  wasting  ten-goal 
talents  on  golf  or  motor-cycling!  However  these 
tilings  may  be,  the  intense  excitement  which  the  game 
never  fails  to  arouse  in  every  kind  of  spectator,  irre- 
spective of  class,  sex,  or  previous  condition  of  igno- 
rance, is  a sulficient  proof  of  its  real  character.  It 
is  a dangerous  game,  and  it  is  the  fastest  of  games; 
it  calls  for  courage,  dash,  resourcefulness,  stamina — 
good  qualities,  tho.«e.  When  played  with  first-class 
ponies  it  is  fifty  horse-races  rolled  into  one.  The 
average  healthy  spectator  recognizes  and  responds  to 
these  things,  and  any  tyro  w'ho  has  eyes  to  see  can 
make  out,  as  in  hockey  or  lacrosse,  the  main  object 
and  course  of  the  contest. 

Every  one  got  the  stirring  spectacle  at  Meadow 
Brook;  greater  familiarity  would  soon  beget  a general 
appreciation  of  the  w'on’derful  skill  shown  in  these 
international  matches.  For  example,  a great  ma- 
jority of  the  spectators  missed  the  beautiful  save 
made  in  the  fifth  chukker  of  the  second  game  by  Cap- 
tain Ritson,  when,  in  the  last  fraction  of  a second, 
he  deflected  a shot  going  dead  between  his  own  goal- 
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|)osts.  Jn  the  final  score  that  safety  proved  to  he 
th.e  quarter  of  a i>oint  niar{?in  by  which  his  team  lost 
tlie  match,  and  with  it  the  cup;  btit  in  making  his 
shot  the  English  captain  saved  his  side  an  otherwise' 
certain  goal,  thus  really  gaining  three  quarters  of  a 
jioint. 

Tndit'idual  Merits  of  the  Players 

The  perfection  of  Captain  Whitney’s  all-round  play 
also  prol>ahly  escaped  general  appreciation.  Never 
a showy  horseman  nor  a very  long  hitter,  he  is.  when 
on  his  game,  absolutely  reliable.  To  au  extraordinary 
degree  the  other  three  men  rely  upon  him — upon  his 
p<‘rsonality  as  w<>ll  ns  on  his  steadiness  in  the  pivotal 
p(>sition  of  tlie  team.  As  in  the  cup  games  two  years 
ug»>.  so  again  this  year  he  proved  the  mainstay  of 
his  four.  Much  of  the  Waterhurvs’  brill iauey  was 
due  to  their  eonlidenee  in  the  unerring  way  he  fed  the 
liall  up  to  them,  and  Mr.  MilhuriTs  great  runs  up 
througli  the  Held  were  always  ade()uat<‘ly  proti*eted 
by  Mr.  Whitney’s  falling  back  into  No.  4’s  position. 

The  two  Waterlmrys  have  been  playing  jiolo  to- 
gether siiu*e  they  were  old  enough  to  sit  a pony  and 
swing  a mallet.  Their  team-play  is  intuitive.  In  the 
sixtli  period  of  Tuesday’s  gann‘  Mr.  *'  Mont**  ’’  Water- 
bury.  in  leaning  forward  to  intere«*pt  a near-siile  sliot 
by  Captain  Uitson,  hail  tlie  lingers  of  his  right  hand 


broken  by  the  carry-through  of  the  Englishman’s 
mallet  and  was  obligetl  to  retire.  Up  to  that  time 
tli.‘  jilay  of  the  two  American  forwards  had  been 
nothing  short  of  bewildering.  It  was  like  the  mutual- 
ity of  the  right  and  left  hands  of  an  individual.  With- 
out any  calling  out,  each  seemed  to  know'  instinctively 
where  the  other  w’ould  be  and  what  the  other  would 
do.  Naturally,  the  loss  of  such  a perfect  partnership 
in  the  attack  might  have  proved  disastrous — not  lie- 
cause  a substitute  equally  as  good  was  not  available, 
but  because  his  substitution  atfeeted  the  other  three 
players  inevitably.  Instead  of  a feeling  of  confidence 
aiui  the  automatic  adjustment  born  of  ten  years’ 
l>laying  together  in  the  same  order,  the  other  three 
men  worried,  and  tlieir  play  fell  off  correspondingly. 
.Mr.  Stoddard,  who  went  in  at  No.  1.  Mr.  L.  Water- 
bury  falling  back  to  his  brother’s  po.sition  at  2,  came 
eohl  into  a furious  game.  and.  w’ith  the  attention  of 
the  entire  field  glued  to  him,  he  w’as  very  naturally 
nervous  at  first  and  miss-'d  easy  shots.  It  took  him 
to  the  end  of  the  match  to  get  realty  going;  but  in 
Saturday’s  game  he  more  than  redeemed  himself, 
making  four  of  the  five  goals  scored  by  his  aide, 
two  of  them  back-hand  shots  at  difficult  angles. 

To  criticize  Mr.  Stoddard  in  another  respect  is.  at 
the  same  time,  to  praise  Captain  Lockett,  the  Eng- 
lish back.  The  latter,  Avhile  the  Waterburys  were 
both  in  the  game,  did  not  shine.  One  wondered  how' 
he  got  the  reputation  of  being  the  Ix'st  back  in  India. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  first  game  Captain  Lockett 
began  to  justify  his  reputation,  and  in  the  second 
game  his  defensive  play  was  brilliant  in  the  e.xtrerae. 
On  Saturday  he  played  very  d<*ep,  and  so  was  oft<‘n 
able  to  overtake  the  ball  unobstructed  and  to  send 
it  up  the  field  by  ofT-side  back-handers  so  clean  and 
easy  that  their  length  was  astonishing. 

In  the  corresponding  position,  Mr.  Milburn’s  metho<l 
in  defending  goal  when  nnohstructed  Avas  to  ride  up 
with  the  Iwill  on  his  near  side  and,  turning  in  his 
saddle,  send  it  back  by  a prodigious  Avallop  across  his 
bridle  arm.  Where  Mr.  Milburn  excelled  Captain 
Lockett  Avas  in  his  ability  to  more  than  hold  his  OAvn 
in  riding  off,  and  in  his  accurate  fore-handed  hitting 
Avhile  making  his  famous  runs  up  through  the  field 
on  the  offense.  Mr.  Milburn  Avas  iHmutifully  mount<“d, 
esjAecially  on  a big  dark  bay,  looking  more  like  a 
steeplechaser  than  a pony,  which  he  rode  in  three 
chukkers  of  each  game.  It  must  have  been  a formid- 
able sight  to  the  Englishmen  to  see  190  pounds  of 
.Milburn  borne  by  this  race-horse  come  surging  doAvn 
on  them.  As  one  looks  back  over  the  tAvo  games,  the 
figures  that  stand  out  most  distinctly  are  Mr.  Mil- 
burn on  this  charger,  sweated  black  by  its  racing, 
and  Captain  Ritson  mounted  on  a gray  pony  Avhicli 
jduyed  tbe  game  as  nimbly  and  intelligently  as  the 
“ ^ialtese  Cat”  in  Kipling’s  famous  story. 

Mr.  Milburn’s  play  was  Avonderfully  'mobile.  He 
AAiis  all  over  the  field,  always  going  at  top  speed, 
and  yet  hitting  on  both  sidi's  of  his  pony  w’ith  equal 
sureness.  Like  the.  other  inemlH'rs  of  the  original 
four,  he  does  not  play  conventional  polo.  In 
fact,  if  the  methotl.s  of  the  MeadoAV  Brook  ti'arn  hud 
not  proved  .so  supremely  successful  tiiey  'Avould  be 
declared  Avrong.  For  example.  Mr.  Stoildard  play.s 
No.  1 position  conventionally  and  properly,  and  for 
that  very  reason  he  bothered  the  English  back.  Cap- 
tain Lockett,  much  less  than  diil  " l.arry  ’’  Water- 
liiiry,  Avho.  insteatl  of  covering  his  man  as  he  should 


according  to  the  tradition,  AA'ent  wolfing  around,  keep- 
ing appointments  Avith  the  ball  in  the  moat  uncanny 
and  irregular  fashion.  'J’he  English  officers  AA'ere  past 
masters  of  conventional  polo;  w'hat  bothered  them 
was  the  abandoned  freedom  of  their  opponenta’  play. 

Ponies  and  Horsemanship 

But  in  one  thing  the  British  were  supreme.  Their 
hor.semanship  Avas  worth  the  entire  price  of  admis- 
sion. .\t  the  end  of  each  chnkker  the  British  ponies 
must  have  had  much  more  left  in  them  than  the 
American  animals  Avhich  raced  them  up  and  down 
that  sixth  of  a mile  of  turf.  They  w’ere  more  easily 
managed,  spared  by  lighter  hands  and  firmer  seats. 
’J'hc  Englisiimen  had  a Avay  of  getting  the  utmost 
effort  out  of  their  mounts  without  workinf?  them- 
selves. You  Avould  see  a British  pony  going  doAvn  the 
field,  extended  at  a tremendous  pace,  with  his  rider 
a motionless  blue  figure  upright  in  the  saddle.  AA'hile 
alongside  raced  some  one  of  the  defenders,  arms,  legs, 
and  body  in  commotion  almo.st  as  if  he  w’ere  himself 
running  on  his  OAvn  ftvt.  This  beautiful  British 
horsemanship  probably  bad  something  to  do  AA’itli 
convincing  several  critics  that  the  iuA’ading  ponies 
Avere  handier  than  ours.  As  for  sheer  speed,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  Ave  often  had,  at  least  in  the  second  game, 
as  clear  advantage. 

In  the  mutter  of  ponies,  howe\’er,  all  things  con- 
sidered, there  was  so  little  advantage  one  Avay  or  the 
other  that  no  jnst  grounds  remain  for  attrihuting 
victory  or  defeat  as  in  1911  to  ditferenc'es  in  horse- 
flesh. After  all,  a contest  could  hardly  have  been 
closer.  A difference  of  two  and  three  quarters  goals 
in  the  total  score  of  two  games  does  not  sptdl  in- 
equality. A very  little  turn  of  chance  might  have 
altered  the  result.  Captain  Cheape,  who  in  many 
respects  is  the  finest  No.  1 playing  the  game,  misstnl 
three  goals  by  trying  to  smash  them  out  from  too 
far  aw.Ty,  and  Mr.  Freake,  the  famous  veteran  who 
took  Captain  EdAvards’  jilace  at  No.  2 in  the  second 
game,  lost  tAvo  excellent  chances  to  score  in  the  final 
period.  But  similarly  the  American  score  might 
easily  have  been  increased  had  not  two  noble  tries  for 
goal  bounced  the  wrong  side  of  the  post  after  hitting 
it.  Luckily,  there  haA'e  been  no  hard-luck  stories,  no 
]>ost-mortems.  The  games  were  fairly  won  and  gamely 
lost,  and  there  is  an  end  to  the  matter  for  the  present. 
It  Avas  A’ery  pleasant  to  sex*  instances  of  the  cordial 
relations  Avhich  have  characterized  this  A’isit  of  the 
Hurlingham  team.  .\8  Mr.  Milburn  sat  on  the 
ground  after  a spill,  waiting  for  his  groom  to  bring 
back  his  derelict  pony.  Captain  Lockett  rode  up  and 
poked  him  playfully  Avith  his  mallet.  When  the  cup 
AAas  lost  and  Avon,  Captain  Rit.son  rode  off  the  field 
hand  in  hand  Avith  Mr.  Whitney. 

And  surely  there  Avas  enough  glory  on  that  field 
for  all  the  ten  men  avIio  fought  there.  Nex'er  was  more 
highly  concentrate<l  championship  brought  to  an 
i.ssue.  Those  men  in  the  lilue  shirts  AA'ere  the  pick  of 
the  British  Empire,  two  of  them  all  the  AA’ay  from 
India,  the  fittest  survival  of  hundreds  of  polo  tourna- 
itu  nts. 

And  the  men  all  in  Avhite  riding  to  meet  them  AA'ere 
our  best  in  that  particular  pastime.  The  world  Avas 
combed  for  those  ponies.  It  Avas  only  a game,  if  you 
Avill;  but  it  AA-as  a very  supreme  game.  And  where 
shall  Ave  dniAV  the  line,  if  Ave  aftempt  to  divide  life 
betAVA'cn  that  Avhich  is  a game  and  that  Avhich  is  not? 


STODDARD  GETS  HIS  CUP 

MR.S.  HARRY  I'AYNE  AVHITNEY  HRESENTINA!  THE  AMERICAN  PLAYER  AVITH  HER  INDIVIDUAL  TROPHY  AT  THE  END  OP 
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AN  UNUSUAL  MUSICAL  COMEDY  CURTAIN  CALL 

Miss  Julia  Sanderson  and  her  supporting  princip>als  in  “ The  Sunshine  Girl.”  Above,  in  two  of  her  characteristic  dancing  poses» 
is  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle,  who,  with  her  husband,  has  been  teaching  the  newest  dances  to  New  York  society  at  unprecedented  prices 
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A Bit  of  the  Secret  Archives  of  the  United  States  Navy  Department 
BY  CHARLES  FREDERICK  HOLDER 


IN  the  fall  of  1861  there  sailed  from  New  England 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  armadas  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  country.  Generally  such  movements 
are  exploit^  in  the  press,  and  at  tract  the  attention 
of  the  world;  but  the  Stone  Armada,  as  it  was 
called,  wiis  a secret  movement,  and  a fleet  of  near- 
ly fifty  .ships,  representing  the  flower  and  decay  of  Ameri- 
can shipping,  was  ituissmI  and  despatched,  in  two  or  three 
squadrons,  upon  a secret  mission.  Even  the  crews  did 
not  learn  their  destination  until  the  secret  orders  were 
read  at  sea. 


There  is  at  the  present  wTiting  but  one  of  the  captains 
of  the  ships  of  the  Stone  Armada  alive — Captain  J.  M. 
Willis,  now  eighty-eight  years  of  age.  From  his  state- 
ments and  recollections  the  main  facts  of  the  following 
account  of  the  Stone  Armada  are  taken.  His  story 
affords  the  fullest  account  of  the  enterprise  yet  published, 
as,  singularly  enough,  there  are  only  meager  details  of 
the  movement  in  reports  and  histories  of  the  war,  because 
the  movement  was  kept  a mystery.  Even  Dupont,  who 
was  blockading  Charleston  and  Savannah,  was  doubtless 
amazed  at  the  appearance  of  this  Don  Quixote  fleet 
with  port-holes  painted  on  and  an  armament  described 
by  some  of  the  Marblehead  crew  as  a “rock-him-around- 
the-corner”  proposition — referring  to  the  fact  that  all 
th^  could  do  would  be  to  throw  rocks  at  the  enemy. 

The  genius  who  originated  the  Armada  idea  has  been 
lost  to  fame,  but  the  plan  involved  such  a lar^e  expendi- 
ture of  money,  and  was  so  elaborate,  that  it  is  only  fair 
to  assume  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  authorized  it, 
especially  as  the  Department  records  show  that  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  in  charge  of  the 
details  and  quietly  carried  out  the  movement. 

At  this  period  England  was  aiding  the  cause  of  the 
Confederacy  in  every  way  she  dared,  short  of  recognition. 
Vessels  even  large  ships,  were  load^  with  cannon,  pow- 
der, muskets,  blankets,  and  every  possible  article  that 
the  Confederate  soldiers  could  use,  and  were  sent  over, 
consimed  to  various  ports  in  South  America  or  even  in 
the  United  States,  so  that  if  overhauled  by  government 
vessels,  they  could  not  be  taken.  But  all  these  vessels, 
and  there  were  scores  of  them,  carrying  millions  of  dol- 
lars’ worth  of  property,  were  headed  for  Charleston, 
Savannah,  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  or  some  other  Confed- 
erate port.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  W’ar 
of  the  Rebellion  would  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud  in 
its  inception,  had  it  not  been  for  this  covert  aid  and  the 
money  supplied  the  Confederates  through  the  sale  of 
cotton  by  means  of  English  blockade-runners.  There 
were  thousands  of  Englishmen  engaged  in  this  business, 
and  for  several  years  after  the  fall  of  Sumter  they 
laughed  at  the  government,  and  played  a winning  game. 

The  writer  at  this  time  was  at  Fort  Jefferson  on  Garden 
Key,  and  all  New  Orleans  vessels  made  the  sharp  turn 
here  to  run  between  Key  West  and  Cuba,  either  through 
the  Bahama  Channel  or  out  through  some  of  the  channels 
of  the  island.  The  fort  was  a magnificent  pile  for  the 
time,  but  when  Sumter  fell  the  armament  consisted  of 
one  shot-gun,  owned  by  an  engineer  mason  named  Scott, 
and  consequently  capture  was  daily  expected.  One  of 
our  favorite  diversions  during  the  next  two  years  (be- 
tween 1860  and  1862)  was  to  po  up  on  the  parapet  and 
see  the  swift  Clyde  River  English  steamers  play  tag  with 
the  Sunflower,  the  absurd  gunboat  of  our  fleet,  stationed 
there.  The  Sunflower  was  a big  New  York  tug  upon 
which  several  guns  had  been  placed,  and  she  was  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Van  Syse.  who  had  been  a 
captain  for  years  on  the  Mallory  line  between  New  York 
and  Key  West. 

Captain  Van  Syse,  a fine  type  of  the  merchant-service 
navigator,  coaled  at  Fort  Jefferson  and  made  that 
harbor  his  headquarters.  He  was  a constant  guest  at 
my  father’s  quarters,  who  was  the  post  surgeon  and 
quarantine  officer;  and  several  times,  when  dining  with 
us,  the  sentry  on  the  parapet  over  our  heads  would  sing 
out,  “Corporal  of  the  guard,  post  number  one.”  The 

{Continued  on  page  25) 
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next  sentry  would  take  it  up,  and  the  crj'  would  go 
echoing  over  the  fort,  which  was  half  a mile  around. 
We  knew  that  this  meant  that  he  had  sighted  a privateer, 
and  we  would  rush  for  the  b.astion  stairs,  while  the 
captain  of  the  Sunflower  would  run  for  the  sally-port, 
jump  aboard  the  tug,  which  was  always  ready,  and 
steam  out  the  southwest  channel. 

Though  we  always  ran  out  to  watch  her  bold  advances, 
we  never  .saw  the  Sunflmeer  catch  a privateer.  Once 
she  did  chase  one  into  the  fleet  off  Key  West.  Futile 


“ ‘ Nic,’  he  said,  ‘ do  you  want  a berth, 
short  and  sweet,  and  good  pay  ? ' ” 
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Mrs.  harry  PAYNE 
WHITNEY 
SCULPTRESS 


AND 


HER  PARIS  SALON 
FOUNTAIN 


The  original  design  of  the  fountain  mod- 
eled by  Mrs.  Whitney.  From  this  cast 
she  worked  out  the  completed  statue  at 
her  New  York  studio,  in  the  artist  quarter 
of  MacDougal  Alley 


Mrs.  Whitney’s  latest  photograph, 
taken  while  she  was  watching  her 
husband  lead  the  American  Cup  de- 
fenders to  victory  in  the  final  polo 
match  at  Meadow  Brook 


A daughter  of  the  Vanderbilts,  the  wife  of  the  heir  of  a monumental  Standard  Oil,  street  railway,  and  tobacco  for- 
tune, Mrs.  Whitney  represents,  as  few  other  individuals  do,  the  inheritance  of  the  great  kings  of  American  business. 

Some  ten  years  ago  she  turned  her  attention  to  sculpture,  working  first  in  a studio  in  the  New  York  Bohemian  artist 
quarter  in  MacDougal  Alley,  New  York,  and  for  the  past  year  in  a magnificent  studio  built  for  her  use,  at  a cost  of  a quar- 
ter of  a million,  on  her  country  estate  at  Roslyn,  Long  Island. 

Her  fountain  shown  above  was  designed  for  the  new  Arlington  Hotel  in  Washington,  and  exhibited  at  the  Salon  Ar- 
tistes Fran9ais  in  the  Grand  Palais  at  Paris.  It  has  just  been  awarded  an  Honorable  Mention  by  the  Societe  Nationale 
des  Beaux  Arts  of  France. 
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THE  PRASUN  MURDER 

A Famous  French  Mystery  Case 
BY  MARIE  BELLOC  LOWNDES 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  WILLIAM  BERGER 


“ The  Duke  hardly  ever  came  home  without  receiving 
a harrowing,  reproachful  missive  from  the  Duchess” 


The  supposed  murder  of  the  beautiful,  pas- 
sionately lovin}»  Duehesse  de  Praslin  by  her 
husband  tlie  Duke  is  a story  that  might 
well  have  inspired  Browning  to  write  one 
of  his  great  poems,  or  that  might  have  added 
another  set  of  verses  to  George  Meredith’s 
poignant  study  of  married  life,  entitled  " Modern 
Love.”  For  the  Duehesse  de  Praslin’s  only  crime,  in 
her  husband’s  eyes,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  loving 
him  too  jealously,  and  of  making  him  aware,  partly 
by  reproachful  speech  and  in  pathetic  letters,  how 
keenly  she  felt  the  change  in  his  attitude  since  they 
had  been  for  seventeen  long  years  the  most  blissful 
of  married  lovers. 

There  was,  as  we  shall  see,  another  woman  in  the 
case;  and  not  the  least  strange  and  interesting  part 
of  the  story  is  that  of  the  connection  of  the  Duke  and 
cf  this  woman,  whom  no  reasonable  being  suspected 
even  in  France,  where  such  things  are  easily  suspected, 
of  having  done  the  Duchess  any  real  wrong  as  a wife. 

This  story  has  a special  interest  for  American  read- 
ers, for  the  lady  who  was  thus  dragged  into  the  aw- 
ful drama  ended  her  life  in  the  United  States  as  the 
highly  respected  and  beloved  wife  of  a prominent  citi- 
zen of  New  York. 

At  half  past  four  one  morning  in  August,  1847,  a 
couple  of  workmen  passing  down  the  deserted  Rue 
Saint-Honor^,  lined  on  the  Champs-Elys^s  side  with 
magnificent  private  dwellings,  heard  piercing  screams 
proceeding  from  behind  the  high  w'all  of  Mar^-hal 
Sabatiani’s  splendid  town  house.  The  Marechal  was  a 
])opular  Parisian, — a survival  of  tlie  glorious  Napo- 
leonic rf'gime, — and  his  only  child,  as  all  the  W’orld 
knew,  was  the  beautiful  Duehesse  de  Praslin. 

Though  it  was  August,  the  chAteau-like  mansion  was 
well  tenanted,  for  the  Duke  and  Duchess  and  their 
numerous  children  had  arrived  the  evening  before  to 
si>end  a couple  of  nights  in  Paris,  on  their  way  to 
tlie  seaside. 

Those  horrible,  unnatural  cries  of  agony  and  terror 
proceeded  from  the  Duchess’  bedroom,  and  two  of  the 
serv’ants, — her  Grace’s  devoted  maid  and  the  Duke’s 
valet, — roused  by  the  sounds,  had  risen  in  hast**  and 
lushed  to  her.  To  their  horror  and  surprise,  the  vari- 
ous doors  giving  access  to  the  suite  of  ducal  apart- 
ments were  locked.  Behind  these  locked  doors  could 
be  heard  groans  and  sighs,  growing  weaker  and  weaker. 

Now,  the  Duchess’  bedroom,  the  principal  bed-cham- 
ber of  the  house,  was  a magnificent  apartment  copied 
from  Marie  Antoinette’s  bed-chamber  at  Versailles.  Of 
the  four  doors,  one  gave  into  the  Duche.ss’  boudoir; 
the  second  on  to  a public  staircase;  the  third  into  a 
dressing-room ; and  the  fourth  door  led  into  a small 
ante-chamber  which  separated  her  bed-chamber  from 
that  of  her  husband.  This  private  ante-chamber  could 
be  reached  by  a small  wood  staircase  from  below,  and 
it  was  up  this  staircase  that  the  two  servants  finally 
raced  breathlessly,  to  find  that,  alone  of  the  four 
doors  giving  on  the  Duchess’  bed-chamber,  this  door 
was  unlocked. 

“Madame!  Madame!  What  is  the  matter?”  they 
cried. 

But  there  came  no  answering  moan  or  sign.  Cau- 
tiously feeling  their  warT^  they  weiiE  fej  tjie  room 
was  lii^  complete  . darlliess.  ^lT%  ac.v&%(xfl^to  the 
Duch^’  Bleep ing-apariknilVi^,  \dvanced, 


there  struck  on  their  nostrils  a 
horrible  odor — the  odor  of  freshly 
spilt  blood. 

With  awkward,  trembling  fin- 
gers, the  faithful  maid — who  had 
been  with  her  mistress  since  the 
day  when  she  had  left  this  very 
house  as  a radiant  bride  of  six- 
teen— opened  the  thick  silk  cur- 
tains. An  awful  sight  met  the 
eyes  of  the  two  servants. 

Amid  a scene  of  horrible  confu- 
sion, heavy  furniture  upset,  bed- 
curtains  torn  down,  and  splashes 
of  blood  everywhere,  the  Duehesse 
de  Praslin  lay  deaL  Clad  in  a 
blood-soaked  night-gowTi,  she  was 
crouching  against  a low  chair. 

Neither  the  man  nor  the  woman 
dared  approach  the  prostrate  fig- 
ure; instead,  they  backed  out  of 
the  room  (noticing  as  they  went 
that  all  was  still  in  the  Duke’s 
bed-chamber),  and  roused  their  fel- 
low-serv’ants. 

Soon  the  whole  household  was 
gathered  in  the  great  drawing- 
room, debating  in  quick  whispers 
who  should  undertake  to  wake  the 
Duke. 

The  problem  was  solved  by  their 
master  himself.  Suddenly  he  stood 
among  them — a haggard,  horror- 
stricken  figure  still  clad  in  night 
attire.  For  a few  moments  those 
who  crowded  respectfully  round 
him  supposed  him  ignorant  of  the 
tragedy,  for  ‘‘ VV' hat  is  the  matt<*r?” 
he  cried.  “ What  has  happened  to 
bring  you  all  here?” 

In  accents  of  horror,  the  valet  told  that  the  house 
had  been  broken  into  by  burglars  and  the  Duchess 
murdered,  doubtless 
with  a view  to  secur- 
ing her  jewels,  which 
were  very  beautiful, 
and  which  included 
a wonderful  set  of 
diamonds  given  to 
her  mother,  the 
Mar^chale  Sabatiana, 
by  Napoleon  and  Jo- 


'phine. 

The  Due  de  Pras- 
lin at  once  ordered 
the  police  and  doctor 
to  be  sent  for,  gave 
wise  orders  to  the 
distracted  household, 
and  then,  at  last, 
made  his  way  to  his 
W'ife’s  room. 

There  his  comi)08- 
ure  for  a few  mo- 
ments broke  down. 
“ Alas!  alas!  My 
poor  Fanny!  What 
monster  has  done 
this  thing?”  In  an 
agony  of  grief,  he 
threw  himself  on  the 
wide  empty  bed,  cry- 
ing out:  “Alas! 

alas ! my  motherless 
children!  Who  is  to 
tell  them  of  the  aw- 
ful thing  that  has 
happened?”  But  he 
did  not  touch  his 
wife’s  dead  body,  and 
finally  leaving  her 
where  she  lay,  he  re- 
tired to  his  own 
room. 

A few  moments 
later  the  police  ar- 
rived, and  then  every 
member  of  the  large 
household  had  to  sub- 
mit to  a severe  ex- 
amination; for  when 
such  a tragedy  takes 
place  it  is  the  in- 
mates of  the  house 
who  are  first  sus- 
pected, if  not  of  hav- 
i n g actually  com- 
mitted the  crime,  of 
having  been  accom- 
plices and  accessories. 

What  greatly  addt'd 
to  the  horror  of  this 
particular  m u r d e r 
w'as  the  dreadful  bru- 
tality with  which  the 
Duchess  had  been  done 
to  death. 


The  fine  carved  and  gilt  bed — which  stood,  as  is  the 
custom  in  French  state  bed-chambers,  on  a platform 
above,  the  floor — was  in  fearful  confusion,  the  pillows 
deeply  stained  with  blood,  as  were  also  the  curtains. 

It  was  only  too  clear  that  there  had  been  a terrible 
struggle  between  herself  and  her  murderer.  Not  only 
had  she  received  five  gaping  wounds,  any  one  of 
which  would  have  l>een  fatal,  but  her  face  and  neck 
were  covered  with  scratches. 

On  first  being  attacked,  the  Duchess  had  evidently 
leaped  out  of  bed  to  face  her  assassins.  And,  though 
already  severely  wounded,  she  had  tried  in  the  dark- 
ness to  find  the  door  to  her  boudoir,  for  round  three 
sides  of  the  great  room  ran  bloody  finger-marks. 

And  then  she  had  been  dragged  violently  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  for  on  various  pieces  of  furniture 
were  found  strands  of  her  long,  beautiful  hair. 

The  only  clue  that  the  police  found — but  they  at- 
tached great  importance  to  it — was  a pistol,  on  the 
handle  of  which  stuck  several  of  the  Duchess’  hairs 
and  a small  piece  of  skin. 

At  first  it  was  supposed  that  the  murderers  had 
gained  their  entrance  into  the  house  by  the  garden 
giving  on  the  Champs-Elys^s;  but  all  the  gates  on 
that  side  were  found  to  be  securely  fastened. 

After  every  member  of  the  household  had  been  ques- 
tioned and  cross-questioned  with  the  pitiless  intellect- 
ual ferocity  usual  to  the  French  detective  force,  the 
Due  de  Praslin  was  asked  to  tell  what  he  knew  of 
the  events  of  the  awful  night. 

And  then  came  the  first  great  surprise  of  the  case. 
The  Duke  at  once  calmly  revealed  the  fact  that  he 
had  known  of  the  murder  before  the  servants  had 
told  him  of  it.  Waked  by  his  wife’s  screams,  he  had 
rushed  into  the  Duchess’  room,  to  find  her  dead. 
Stunned  by  the  sight,  he  had  gone  back  to  his  own  room. 

He  also  casually  mentioned  that  the  pistol  which 
had  l)een  regarded  as  so  important  a clue  to  the  mur- 
der was  his  pistol,  brought  into  the  room  when  he 
first  heard  the  cries  of  his  wife,  and  then  forgotten 
by  him  in  his  horror  and  confusion. 
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rcpeWed  belief;  and  tlie  next  step 

taken  by  ^ police^  was  thoroughly  to  seareh  the 
servants’  While  this  was  l)eing  done,  one 

of  them  heard  to  mutter:  ‘‘It  would  be  more 

to  the  purpose  to  seareh  the  Duke’s  room.” 

This  hint  was  acted  upon,  and  the  Duke’s  bed- 
ehamher  was  found  to  be  iu  a very  curious  state. 
The  fireplace  W’as  choked  with  papers  which  had  evi- 
dently lieen  recently  burned.  A silk  jacket  which 
the  Duke  wore  at  night,  and  which  he  had  evidently 
tried  to  destroy,  was  also  found  in  the  fireplace.  In 
llie  dressing-closet,  thrust  into  a dark  cujdioard,  was 
a dressing-gown  which  the  Duke  w'as  known  to  wear, 
literally  soakeil  in  hlootl.  As  a result  of  these  dis- 
coveries, the  magistrate  who  had  charge  of  the  investi- 
gation was  brought  at  last  to  ri*ali/.e  that  the  only 
human  iKung  iu  the  house  against  whom  there  existiMl 
any  presmnption  of  guilt  was  the  husband  of  the  victim ! 

NOW,  the  Due  do  Praslin  was  not  only  a great  peer, 
descended  from  the  oldest  French  nobility  and  al- 
lied, through  his  wife,  to  the  powerful  new  Napoleonic 
caste,  but  lie  was  also  a man  of  high  personal  char- 
acter. Heir  to  a great  name  and  immense  w’ealth. 
Ill"  had  chosen,  when  only  one-and-twenty,  to  make 
a “ marriage  of  love.”  His  family,  it  was  well  known, 
had  not  approved  of  his  choice;  for,  though  Mademoi- 
selle Salwitiani  was  beautiful,  aceomplished,  and  also 
very  wealthy,  she  belonged  to  that  new  nobility  wliieli 
was  tjien,  as  now.  despised  by  the  old. 

It  was  further  known  to  the  police — each  Freiieh- 
man  above  a certain  social  status  has  every  par- 
ticular eoneeruing  his  or  her  past  registered  in  a 
tlossif'r — that  the  Duke  had  shown  himself  not  only  a 
devoted  but  a most  faitlifiil  husband. 

It  seemed  inconceivable  tliat  such  a man  should 
have  murdered  the  woman  he  had  married  for  love, 
and  who,  still  young,  still  beautiful, — she  was  not 
quite  thirty-five  at  tlie  time  of  her  death. — was  the 
mother  of  his  nine  children. 

And  so  we  can  not  wonder  that  the  long  day 
which  had  begun  at  four  in  the  morning  passed  by 
with  nothing  «lone.  save — alas! — that  proofs  aeeumu- 
lated  with  each  hour  against  the  Duke.  For  they 
fouml  in  his  dressing-room  a hunting-knife,  a ponianl, 
and  a short  sword  shiined  with  bio<Ml — in  addition 
to  the  ]ti.stol  which  he  had  admitted  having  himself 
taken  to  his  wife’s  room. 

At  last,  to  his  deep  revolt  and  anger,  the  Duke 
was  made  to  submit  to  a close  physical  examination. 
It  was  found  that  his  hands  were  covered  witli 
scratches,  and  that  one  of  his  arms  had  l)een  bittern. 
All  these  proofs — for  by  now  they  were  accounted  to 
he  proofs — were  laid  before  the  King,  Louis  Philippe. 
But  the  King  hesitated  to  sign  tlie  warrant  of  arrest. 
It  was  a serious  thing  at  this  particular  moment  of 
French  history,  on  tlie  eve  of  the  revolution  of  1848, 
to  order  the  arrest  of  a great  jieer  on  so  terrible 
a eliarge  as  that  of  murdering  his  wife. 
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And  then  an  examination  was  made  of  the  half- 
burnt  papers  found  in  the  Duke’s  chimney,  and  these 
at  last  provided  what  had  until  then  been  com- 
pletely lacking,  namely,  a motive  for  the  crime. 
These  papers  were  found  to  lie  letters,  and.  together 
with  others  that  were  soon  found  both  in  the 
Duke’s  room  and  in  the  Duchess’  locked  desk,  they 
made  it  clear  that  the  unhappy  woman  had  loved 
her  husband  so  jealously  as  to  torture  them  both. 

” HY,  my  beloved,  have  you  changed  to  me  ? 

VV  Why  have  you  become,  not  only  cold,  but  in- 
different? Why  have  you  taken  away  from  our  joint 
life  all  the  happiness,  the  brightness  of  mutual  love? 
You  say  you  wish  to  be  independent — but  do  you  also 
wish  to  live  alone?  You  say  that  I am  unreasonable 
lK*eause  1 wish  to  share  your  sorrow’s  and  your  anx- 
ieties. But  it  is  you  who  are  unreasonable  in  wishing 
to  make  of  me  a stranger.  How'  long  is  it  since  you 
turned  against  the  woman  you  once  loved  with  so 
mad  and  absorbing  a passion?  I am  filled  with  an- 
guish— ^my  heart  is  broken.  You  say  you  are  grieved 
at  seeing  me  look  sad,  but  it  is  you — ^you,  Theo — 
who  have  made  me  sad.  You  know — no  one  better — 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  make  me  glad.  But  you 
refused  to  do  the  very  little  that  I ask.  Am  I not 
your  comrade,  the  sharer  of  your  life,  the  half  of 
yours(df.  she  who  has  the  right  as  well  as  the  duty 
of  consoling  you  when  you  arc  sad  and  of  laughing 
with  you  when  you  are  glad?  You  W’ere  ill  not  long 
ago.  and  yet  you  refused  to  allow  me  to  nurse  you! 
Is  it  liecause  1 am  violent  that  you  avoid  me? 
And  yet.  when  I was  a younger  w'oinan,  you  never 
inindtHl  my  violence — my  occasional  bursts  of  bad 
temper ! ” 

And  then,  in  another  letter: 

“ The  last  four  months  have  taught  me  that  I was 
wrong,  unreasonable  to  try  and  force  your  confidence. 
1 recognize  how  infinitely  superior  is  your  character 
and  nature  to  mine;  I only  ask  most  humbly  to  go 
on  sharing  your  life.  I declare  on  all  that  I hold 
most  sacred  and  most  dear — my  children — that  I will 
hemvforth  only  ask  you  for  your  love,  your  kindness. 
Forgive  your  Fanny  any  impatience  or  annoyance  she 
may  have  caused  you,  Theo!  I have  heard  it  whis- 
jiered  that  you  were  seeking  distractions  outside  your 
home.  Ah,  my  dear,  no  one  will  make  you  as  happy 
as  I made  you  happy  iu  the  old,  old  days.  A man  of 
your  character,  with  your  heart  and  your  ideals, 
will  never  be  content  with  low  and  venal  loves.  Your 
wife  has  no  other  happiness,  no  other  ideal,  no  other 
thought  in  the  world  but  you.  Oh,  do  not  shut  your 
ears  to  her  prayers,  to  her  humble  devotion.  * She 
loves  you,  Theo;  and  if  only  you  w'ill  forgive  her 
anything  she  may  have  done  to  offend  you,  she  will 
luver  so  offend  you  again. 

‘‘  See  her  waiting  daj’  and  night  at  your  door,  afraid 
to  come  in,  afraid  even  to  knock!  Think  of  our 
blissful  past;  think  of  our  children,  whom  we  both 
love  so  dearly.  And  yet,  Theodore,  I have  a right  to 
lx*  hurt,  even  to  be 
jealous  of  my  chil- 
dren, for  you  seem 
now  to  love  them 
more  than  you  do 
their  mother.  You 
are  certainly  more 
with  them  than  you 
are  with  her.  But 
then,  you  are  never 
with  her.” 

To  a secret  diary, 
which  was  found  in 
their  country  home, 
the  unhappy  woman 
confided  even  more  of 
her  sorrow,  shame, 
and  jealousy.  For  a 
long  time  her  jealousy 
was  not  attached  to 
any  one  object  or  ob- 
jects; it  was  only  the 
cry  of  a |)assionate 
egotism,  blended  in  in- 
consistent humanness 
with  devotions  and 
tenderness. 

“ Two  years  have 
gone  by.  All  my 
hopes  are  now  shat- 
tered. I feel  that  he 
has  become  quite  in- 
different to  me.  He 
simply  no  longer  loves 
me.  Sometimes  he 
seems  to  me  to  feel 
a positive  aversion 
for  the  woman  he 
once  loved  so  passion- 
ately. And  t h e n 
again  I realize  that 
he  does  not  think  of 
me  at  all — or.  rather, 
he  thinks  of  me  only 
when  I force  him  to 
do  so  by  my  cries 
and  complaints. 

" For  many  years 
I was  first  in  his 
heart,  first  in  his 
tlu/ughts — ever  in  his 
thoughts.  And  then 
suddenly  everything 
changed.  .And  now  it 
has  grown  wor.se.  Un- 
til a few  weeks  ago. 
whenever  he  aime  into 
the  luaise.  however 
late,  he  always  came 
in  to  see  me  for  a 
few  minutes.  Now  he 
goes  straight  to  his 
own  ai>artments.  And 
yet,  he  promised  me 
(Continued  on  page  25) 


so  faithfully  at  least  to  keep  up  these  usual  kindly 
ways  of  commonplace  married  life! 

“I  have  kept  a letter  from  him  in  which  he  sa^s: 
‘If  you  will  not  come  to  me,  for  I dislike  very  much 
to  be  disturlied,  I promise  you  1 will  come  to  you.’ 
1 kept  my  promise,  for  never  once  have  1 gone  and 
.sought  him  out  when  he  was  busy  or  tired;  hut  he 
has  quite  given  up  coming  in  to  me  as  he  used  to  do. 
He  does  not  even  ask  me  for  a cup  of  tea.  W’e  do 
not  even  breakfast  or  lunch  together.” 

And  then  again: 

” He  goes  out  on  foot,  not  driving  or  riding,  as 
he  \ised  to  do.  If  only  I knew  the  truth,  I should 
rest  more  calm.  But,  alas!  I shall  never  know  the 
truth;  he  is  so  reserved,  so  still,  so  secret.” 

Then  follows  a most  pathetic  entry: 

“ Theo  has  changed  again.  The  other  day  he  was 
really  tender  in  liis  manner.  He  implied  that  he 
wished  to  change  our  strange  way  of  life.  But  is 
this  really  true?  Does  he  wish  to  restore  me  to  my 
iiatural  position  as  his  wife  and  the  mother  of  my 
children?  Does  he  reali7.e  that  if  this  comes  to  pass 
I shall  not  be  content  with  anything  less  than  all? 
He  will  hare  to  dismiss  Mademoiselle  I>.” 

Here  we  mention  for  the  first  time  the  woman  who 
was  to  play  so  disastrous  a rdle  in  the  last  years 
of  the  Duchess’  life,  and  whose  existence  undoubtedly 
contributed  in  a great  measure  to  her  death;  that  is, 
always  supiiosing  that  the  Due  de  Praslin  did  kill  his 
wife. 

TIIK  woman  to  whom  the  Duchesse  de  Praslin  in 
her  diary  referred  to  as  ” Mademoiselle  D.”  was 
Henriette  Deluzy,  govenu'ss  to  the  children  of  the 
Duko  and  Duche.ss. 

At  the  time  that  this  lady  had  the  misfortune  to 
obLiiii  what  se<*mefl  so  excellent  a situation,  she  was 
a (|uiet,  thoughtful,  intelligent,  and  homely  woman  of 
thirty.  She  had  been  for  five  years  iu  Kngland,  as 
the  trusted  governess  of  Lady  Hislop;  and  when  she 
came  to  France  Lady  Hislop  gave  lu‘r  the  highest 
character  that  one  woman  could  give  to  another. 
Henriette  Deluzy  had  a gentle,  composed  manner;  she 
was  a goml  musician;  she  knew  several  languages; 
and.  above  all.  she  was  quite  willing  to  lead  tlie  dull 
life  that  is  the  lot  of  a high-class  Furopcan  governess. 

It  was  the  Duke,  not  the  Duchess,  who  engaged  her. 
He  explained  that  his  wife  was  not  iu  good  health, 
and  that  he  was  thus  obliged  io  concern  himself  with 
the  education  of  their  children.  He  offered  Mile.  De- 
luzy two  thousand  francs  a year,  with  the  proviso 
that  if  she  stayed  with  the  family  till  the  elder 
daughters  were  married  she  would  receive  a pension 
of  fifteen  hundred  francs  during  the  rest  of  her  life. 

The  Duke  luade  certain  strict  stipulations.  The 
governess  had  to  bind  herself  never  to  leave  the  chil- 
dren alone,  and  she  was  to  have  no  holidays.  No  won- 
der the  governess  whom  she  W'as  replacing  drew  for 
her  a rather  melancholy  picture  of  the  life  she  was 
about  to  lead.  This  lady  also  confided  to  Milo. 
Deluzy  that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  were  on  very  bad 
terms  with  each  other,  though  outw'ardly  united.  But 
the  new  governess,  being  a sensible  w'oman,  did  not 
attach  much  importance  to  this  piece  of  gossip,  since 
she  did  not  8upi)o.se  that  she  would  have  much  to  do, 
in  a personal  way,  with  the  parents  of  her  pupils. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  live  in  a household  with 
two  other  human  beings  and  not  play  some  part  in 
their  lives.  V’ery  soon  the  governess  discovered  that 
she  must  needs  take  sides.  The  Due  de  Praslin  saw' 
a great  deal  of  his  children;  he  took  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  their  lessons,  their  games,  and  in  the  train- 
ing of  their  young  minds.  The  Duchess,  it  must  be 
admitted,  did  none  of  these  things.  She  passionately 
loved  her  children,  but  she  was  absorbed — as  the  let- 
ters and  the  diary  we  have  quoted  show — in  herself, 
in  her  grief,  in  her  jealousy  and  pain.  And  so.  from 
the  point  of  view’  of  Mile.  Deluzy,  the  father  W'as 
far  more  admirable  as  a human  being  than  w’as  the 
mother  of  her  pupils. 

Another  thing.  The  Duke  gradually  found  pleasure 
in  the  governess’  intelligent  conversation.  Mile.  De- 
luzy cared  for  public  afl’airs.  for  litc^rature,  for  a hun- 
dred and  one  things  that  the  ordinary  pretty  woman 
gives  little  thought  to.  And,  as  time  went  on.  the 
father  of  her  pupils  spent  more  and  more  of  his 
time  in  the  school-room,  and,  when  in  the  country,  in 
walking  w’ith  the  children  and  their  governess. 

There  was  another  complication  in  the  unfortunate 
Duchess’  relations  with  her  husband.  She  U'came 
agonizingly  jealous  of  the  governess,  though  even  she 
ncogniml  tiiat  the  Duke  was  not  in  love  with  Mile. 
Deluzy.  From  being  angered  by  the  fact  that  the 
Duke  had  got  into  the  habit  of  going  out  alone 
w’ithout  saying  where  he  was  going,  the  Duchess  now 
was  furious  because  ho  stayed  so  much  at  home. 
Verj’  soon  we  find  her  writing  this  secret  in  her  diary: 

“ Were  I to  ask  Theo  to  choose  between  myself  and 
Mile.  Deluzy,  I can  not*  help  thinking  that  he  would 
choose  her.” 

And  again: 

“All  !s  finished.  We  have  quarreled!  How’  strange 
that  he  slumld  now'  have  such  an  aversion  for  the 
wife  who  loves  him  so  purely,  so  tc'uderly.  so  devoted- 
ly! Doubtless  my  character  is  not  a very  easy  one. 
But  is  not  the  state  which  I am  iu  his  fault?  Yes, 
I sometimes  act  as  if  I were  mad.” 

.And  then  this  outburst  of  anguish: 

“ When  I walk  to  the  front  door  through  W’hich 
vou  took  me  on  our  wedding-day,  when  1 was  so 
full  of  joy  and  love  and  bojK. — when  I go  into  those 
rooms  in  ' which  we  dwelt  together  when  you  loved 
me.  when  you  never  liked  to  leave  me  even  for  an 
hour,  a terrible  feeling  of  agony,  of  chill  despair, 
comos  over  me. 

“ Instead  of  fearing,  as  so  many  women  do,  old  age, 
I used  to  look  forward  to  the  evening  of  our  days. 
I used  to  think  we  w'ould  talk  over  our  youth — tliat  w'e 
would  live  once  more  in  our  children,  and  that  in  the 
end  we  would  die  and  go  to  a Indter  land  together!” 

And  then,  in  a letter,  we  fimi  the  story  of  what 
must  have  lieen  a dreadful  scene: 

“Yes,  it  is  quite  true!  I did  behave  in  a very 
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familiar  plan  has  the  obvious  disadvantajre  that  the 
eldest  brother  may  not  l>e  the  ablest — a faet  that  has 
led  to  the  overthrow  of  many  a dynasty.  But,  in 
general,  the  rule  has  justified  itself. 

Five  Hundred  Years  of  II ohenzollerns 

Kaiser  WILHELM  TI  unveiled  a few  years  ago  at 
Brandenburg  the  statue  of  his  Hohenzollern  an- 
cestor, Frederick  I,  in  commemoration  of  the  five 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  day  when  that  hero 
first  made  official  entry  into  the  territory  as  Mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg,  and  thus  laid  the  small  foun- 
dations for  the  future  greatness  of  that  cxtraordinarj- 
family. 

In  the  five  hundred  intervening  years  there  has 
been  no  time  when  the  male  descendants  of  this  first 
of  the  important  Ilohenzollerns  have  not  occupied 
positions  of  almost  steadily  growing  influence. 

Out  in  the  Tiergartcn  in  Berlin  you  may  see  a long 
double  row  of  statues  of  those  successful  princes  of 
the  ever-waxing  dynasty  of  Hohenzollern.  There  are 
thirty-two  of  them,  including  such  names  as  Albert 
Achilles.  .lohn  Sigismund,  the  Great  Elector,  and 
Frederick  the  Great.  They  are  an  illustrious  com- 
pany. Nearly  all  were  men  of  talent;  some  were  men 
of  extraordinary  genius. 

But,  while  Kaiser  Wilhelm  of  Germany  is  amply 
justified  in  extolling  his  ancestors  of  the  House  of 
Hohenzollern.  the  sHident  of  heredity  must  instantly 
lecall  that  in  so  doing  the  emperor  is  givin  an 
utterly  distorted  impression  of  the  totality  of  his 
heritage.  It  is  as  if  a geographer  standing  at  the 
delta  of  the  Mississippi  were  to  extol  the  waters  of 
some  single  rivulet  far  oil,  let  us  say,  in  Minnesota,  as 
the  chief  source  and  constituent  of  the  mighty  current. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm,  like  every  other  individual,  is. 
ancestrally  speaking,  at  the  apex  of  a converging  line 
of  descent  that  includes  more  than  two  tliou-sand  in- 
dividuals within  ten  generations. 

And  each  one  of  thc.se  had,  in  the  biological  view, 
as  direct  and  as  potent  a share  as  any  other  one  in 
determining  the  personality  of  their  common  descend- 
ant who  to-day  proedaims  himself  a Hohenzollern. 
Were  the  Kaiser  to  do  full  justice  to  his  ancestors, 
he  must  place  in  the  Tiergartcn,  along  with  tlie 
statues  of  tlie  great  Ilohenzollerns,  effigies,  among 
others,  of  William  the  Silent,  founder  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,  and  Frederick  Henry.  Prince  of  Orange;  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  of  the  remarkable  Eleanor 
d’Olbreuze  and  the  amazing  Catherine  II  of  Russia; 
and  of  the  man  who  is  jicrliaps  liLs  own  closest  proto- 
type in  personality,  Peter  the  Great. 

Inbreeding  Cottsins  for  Genius 

IT  will  be  recalled  that  one  of  the  important  eu- 
genic principles  practised  by  the  family  of  the  seven 
brothers  consisted  in  the  mating  of  cousins.  There  is 
a popular  impression  that  a tendency  to  degeneration 
results  from  this  inbreeding.  A study  of  royal  pedi- 
grees enables  us  to  distinguish  what  .share  of  truth 
and  wlmt  of  falsity  there  is  in  this  impression,  for 
there  is  an  extraordinary  amount  of  inbreeding  in  the 
royal  families  of  Europe. 

Let  us  take  as  an  illustration  the  pedigree  of  that 
most  illustrious  of  Ilohenzollerns,  Frederick  the 
Great,  traced  through  four  or  five  generations.  There 
is  a double  interest  in  this  selection,  not  only  l>ecause 
of  the  greatness  of  the  subject,  hut  because  it  in- 
cludes the  pedigree  of  the  family  of  the  seven  brothers 
which  supplied  our  text  and,  by  the  same  Liken,  a 
main  stem  of  the  ancestral  tree  of  the  chief  rulers 
of  present-day  Europe. 

The  father  and  mother  of  Frederick  the  Great  were 
cousins.  Both  pairs  of  his  grandparents,  in  turn, 
were  cousins;  and  his  paternal  grandmother  was  the 
sister  of  his  maternal  grandfather  and  the  cousin  of 
his  maternal  grandmother. 

In  the  third  generation  of  the  four  pairs  of  an- 
cestors, one  })uir.  appears  in  both  paternal  and  ma- 
ternal strains,  so  that  there  are  only  six  persons,  and 
two  of  the  six  are  brothers;  so  that  there  are  only 
five  ancestral  strains  of  blood  represented,  instead  of 
eight.  'I'he  same  sort  of  duplication  occurred  in 
earlier  generations. 

The  diverse  strains  thus  blended  and  interblended 
represent  an  amazing  aggregation  of  talent,  Fred- 
erick's maternal  grandmother  known  as  the 

“ riiilosophical  Queen.”  Her  mother,  Sophia  of 
Brunswick,  has  lieen  named  as  one  of  the  greatest 
women  of  modern  times. 

Original  from 
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For  the  past  thousand  years  the 
destiny  of  Europe  has  been 
largely  in  the  hands  of  one  pedi- 
greed stock  of  the  human  family. 
It  is  called  the  breed  of  kings. 
This  breed  has  had  a monopoly 
of  ruling  by  right  of  birth,  somewhat  as 
the  thoroughbred  horse  has  had  a mo- 
nopoly of  raeing  by  the  same  right. 

At  this  moment,  three  pedigreed  indi- 
viduals rule  over  empires  that  jointly 
circle  the  world  and  invade  both  hemi- 
spheres, and  that  are  jwopled  by  more 
tlian  six  hundred  million  souls — one  third 
of  the  total  population  of  the  globe. 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  rule  of 
these  monarchs  is  merely  nominal.  They 
still  exercise,  or  refrain  at  will  from  exer- 
cising, great  power,  and  William  II  or 
George  V or  Nicholas  II  could  personally 
plunge  th(!  world  into  war  any  day  by  a 
few  ill-timed  utterances.  So  the  imme- 
diate future  of  the  royal  stock  of  Europe 
must  be  of  compidling  interest  to  every 
one  who  pays  the  slightest  attention  to 
world  politics. 

But,  quite  aside  from  this,  the  pedigrees 
of  kings  have  importance  for  us  all,  be- 
cause they  are  the  only  comprehensive 
human  pedigrees  that  are  available.  A 
study  of  royal  pedigrees  enables  one  to 
test  the  laws  of  heredity  in  a unique  way, 
and  to  draw  inferences  for  the  applica- 
tion of  eugenic  principles  to  humanity  at 
large. 


The  Seven  Dnhes*  Race-Suicide  Pact 


A SEQUENCE  OF  ROYAL  GIRLS 


Fitly  to  introduce  the  subject,  let  me 
tell  the  story  of  how,  through  the 
practice  of  eugenics,  an  obscure  German* 
bishop  became  the  father  of  kings.  At 
the  outset,  the  tale  concerns  seven  brothers  who 
along  in  the  sixteenth  century  inherited  a small 
ducal  estate  on 
the  borders  of 
the  Black  Forest. 
The  estate  in- 
cluded the  free 
Hanseatic  city  of 
Lfineburg,  a n d 
was  large  enough 
to  have  some  sig- 
nificance in  Ger- 
man politics,  if 
undivided.  But 
the  brothers  real- 
ized that  if  each 
were  to  claim  a 
share  in  the 
estate  its  divided 
fragments  would 
have  little  im- 
portance. either 
severally  or  col- 
lectively. 

So  they  held  a 
family  conclave, 
and  decided  that 
only  one  of  their 
numlK*r  should 
marry.  The  lot 
fell  on  the  sixtii 
brother,  who  ac- 
cordingly chose  a 
wife  anil  in  due 
course  had  a fam- 
ily of  children. 


A POPULAR  SPANISH 
POST-CARD 


THE  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN  WITH  HER  BABY, 

THE  PRINCESS  MARIA  tUIRISTlNA.  THE 
TY  PE  CHOSEN  TO  BE  THE  MOTHER.s  T il  e 8 e children 
OF  THE  NE^T  GENERATION  OF  KINQ8  made  among 
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themselves  the  same  compact  that  their  father  and 
uncles  had  made.  The  duty  of  transmitting  the  family 
name  devolved  upon  one  Ernest  Augustus,  Bishop  of 
Osnabrilck.  The  growing  influence  and  success  of  the 
Bishop  of  Osnabrfick  enabled  him  to  win  for  his 
wife  a very  extraordinary  woman,  Sophia  of  Palatine. 
And  the  son  born  of  this  union  inherited  the  original 
estate,  with  sundry  accretions. 

But  a brother  of  the  Osnabrilck  bishop  had  broken 
his  compact  and  also  mairied,  and  he  had  a daughter, 
whose  advent  brought  consternation  to  the  family. 
Sophia  of  Palatine  never  forgave  her  niece  for  being 
born;  but  she  solved  the  dilemma  by  marrying  her 
own  son  to  the  offending  niece,  his  cousin.  So  the 
family  interests  were  again  united. 

What  the  ambitious  brothers  and  their  successors 
liad  done  was  to  practise  the  art  of  eugenics  in  three 
imjiortant  phases:  (1)  They  had  re.stricted  the  num- 
ber of  descendants,  by  preventing  the  birth  of  super- 
numerary children.  (2)  Tlvey  had  wisely  selected 
able  mates  for  the  procreating  member  of  the  family. 
(.3)  And  they  had  concentrated  the  family  estates 
and  talents  by  judicious  inbreeding — that  is  to  say, 
by  the  union  of  cousins. 

Now  note  the  seijuel  of  this  remarkable  practice  of 
eugenic  principles.  The  son  of  the  erstwhile  Bishop 
of  Osnabrfick  and  his  brilliant  Yvife  became  king  of 
one  country  (George  I of  England),  and  their  daugh- 
ter became  queen  of  another  (Sophia  Cliarlotte  of 
IVussia).  Their  direct  lineal  descendants  to-day  occupy 
the  thrones  of  England,  Germany.  Russia,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Greece,  and  numerous  minor  principalities. 

Now.  the  great  majority  of  other  lines  of  the  de- 
velopers of  the  royal  breed  have  to  adopt  a different 
and  less  radical  means  of  accomplishing  the  same 
end.  This  is  the  expedient  of  descent  through  primo- 
geniture— that  is  to  say,  passing  on  the  chief  family 
honors  and  estates,  undivided,  to  the  oldest  son.  This 
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the  third  generation 
Krederiek 
^^illiam,  known  as  tlie 
Groat  Elector,  the  true 
founder  of  the  great- 
ness of  Prussia;  and 
Louisa  Henriette  of 
Orange,  descendant  of 
the  Great  William  the 
Silent  and  the  only  less 
celebrated  Gaspard  II. 
The  l)lood  of  William 
the  Silent  appears  in 
three  other  strains  of 
the  pedigree,  ami  that  of 
Mary  t^ueen  of  Scots  in 
two  strains.  In  a word, 
there  is  scarcely  an 
undistinguished  name 
among  the  forty  indi- 
viduals who  represent 
Erederick’s  ancestors 
within  five  generations; 
and  the  fact  that  these 
are  but  forty,  instead  of 
the  normal  sixty-two 
individuals,  in  itself  re- 
veals graphically  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  various 
strains  of  this  distin- 
guished ancestry'  are 
interwoven  through  an  in- 
tricate web  of  inbreeding. 

But  note  the  re.sult. 
The  progenv  of  this  ex- 
traordinary' experiment 
in  eugenics  reveal,  in  the  generation  upon  which  our 
attention  is  focussed,  not  only'  Frederick  II,  one  of  that 
small  select  company'  of  all  time  who  by'  common  con- 
sent are  surnamed  “The  Great,”  but  a brother  Henry 
and  a sister  Amelia  almost  equally  gifted,  and  another 
sister,  Sopliia  Ulrica,  who  may  be  said  to  stand  fully 
on  a par  in  intellectual  endowment  with  her  illus- 
trious brother,  and  who  as  Queen  of  Sweden  was 
known  as  “ the  Minerva  of  the  North.”  and  became 
the  mother  of  the  famous  Gustavus  HI. 

Here,  then,  is  an  adequate  and  convincing  demon- 
stration that  even  the  closest  inbreeding  does  not  of 
necessity  produce  degeneration;  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  may  be  possible  by  such  inbreeding  to  ac- 
centuate and  bring  to  the  surface  characteristics  of 
the  highest  and  most  desirable  quality''  in  the  human 
lireed,  just  as  special  qualities  are  accentuated  and 
brought  to  the  surface  by  the  same  method  in  the 
special  breeds  of  domestic  animals. 


THE  KAISER’S  GRAND- 
CHILDREN 

TH  R TWO  OLDE.ST  GRANDSONS, 
IN  THE  DIRECT  LINE  OF  IN- 
HERITANCE FOR  THE  THRONE 


Inbreeding  for  Degeneracy 


But,  lest  too  .sweeping  a conclusion  be  drawn  from 
this  example  of  inbreeding  for  genius,  it  is  desir- 
able that  we  should  at  once  turn  to  another  royal 
pedigree  and  observe  the  ett’ects  of  inbreeding  where 
the  traits  combined  and  actuated  are  not  chiefly  de- 
sirable ones,  as  in  the  case  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
but  include  also  those  of  mental  aberration  and 
physical  and  moral  degeneracy. 

Such  a pedigree  is  supplied  in  the  immediate  an- 
cestry of  Don  Carlos,  the  “ madly  depraved  and 
cruel  ” scion  of  the  Spanish  royal  hou.se,  a man  who 
has  been  characterized  as  the  most  heartless  and  de- 
jiraved  individual  in  moilern  history. 

A glance  at  the  chart  showing  the  ancestry  of  Don 
Carlos  reveals  that  his  father,  Philip  II,  and  his 
mother,  Mary'  of  Portugal,  were  at  once  first  and 
second  cousins,  and  that  each  ancestral  stream  leads 
quickly  imek  to  ancestors  characterized  as  weak  or 
cruel  or  mad.  Joana,  “ the  mad,”  appears  twice  in 
the  third  generation;  and  the  insane  Isabella  four 
times  in  the  fifth  generation. 

The  interbreeding  is  so  close  and  intricate  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  characterize  the  relationship.  In 
four  generations  there  are  only  twenty-eight  indi- 
viduals instead  of  sixty-two!  Thus  a profoundly 
neurotic  strain  is  allowed  to  become  overwhelmingly 
preponderant  by  repetition.  As  Dr.  F.  A.  Woods  has 
said,  it  was  as  if  the  sovereigns  of  that  time  were 
breeding  mental  monstrosities  for  a bench  show. 
Their  experiment  shows  the  eugenic  principle  in- 
verted. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  pedigree  of  the  de- 
praved Don  Carlos,  however,  that  must  instantly 
attract  attention  and  excite  surprise.  This  is  the 
fact  that  there  appear  in  the  table,  mingled  with  the 
names  of  the  weaklings,  the  mentally'  unbalanced, 
and  the  morally  depraved,  the  names  of  several 
famous  characters,  including  Charles  the  Bold  of  Bur- 
gundy, Maximilian  I of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  the  Catholics,  and  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  What  further  excites  surpri.se  is  that  the 
names  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  appear  again  and 
again  in  the  fourth  generation,  and  that  in  the  case 
of  Isabella  there  seems  to  be  an  alternation  of  genera- 
tions between  insanity  and  genius. 

This  suggests  a valid  foundation  for  the  popular 
notion  that  there  is  an  affinity  between  mental  aber- 
ration and  genius  of  a certain  type.  It  suggests 
further  that  genius  and  mental  impairment  follow 
the  same  laws  of  inheritance. 


Guinea-Pigs,  Genius,  and  Insanity 

There  is  a growing  body  of  evidence  to  show  that 
Imth  views  are  valid.  In  recent  years  investigation 
has  been  made  not  only  of  the  bad  strains  of  royal 
pedigrees  but  of  the  heredity  of  genius  and  of  insanity 
among  people  in  general,  and  the  result  is  that  we  are 
nearer  an  understanding  of  this  hitherto  obscure  sub- 
ject than  ever  before.  The  puzzling  thing  has  always 
been  that  the  children  of  the  man  or  woman  of  genius 
very  commonly  have  no  genius;  y'ct  that  they  some- 
times seem  able  to  transmit  genius  to  tb£ir  descend- 

Nf  ij^^J^B^ioiil-  of  ibis,  tijfi^nly  [(t^icoming 
Untir  r^cenf  stuqic^  p^teJaS-eTue  thwfcA'^e  sug- 


gestion that  genius  is  a unit  char- 
acter which  acts  in  inheritance  as 
a negative  or  so-called  “ recessive  ” 
character. 

Let  me  illustrate  in  the  simplest  way'. 
If  a black  guinea-pig  of  pure  strain  is 
mated  with  a white  guinea-pig  of  pure 
strain  (as  in  the  notable  experiments  of 
Professor  William  E.  Castle,  of  Har- 
vard), all  the  offspring  will  be  black,  be- 
cause. in  the  Mendel  ian  phrasing,  the 
quality'  of  blackness  or  pigmentation  is 
■■dominant”  or  positive,  and  the  quality 
of  whiteness  or  lack  of  pigmentation  is 
“recessive”  or  negative.  But  the  black 
oft'sjiring  carry'  the  {lotentialities  of  the 
recessive  or  negative  character  in  their 
genn-pla.sm,  as  proved  by  the  fact  that 
when  they’  interlireed  some  of  their  off- 
spring will  be  white  like  one  of  the  grand- 
parents. Thus  the,  recessive  character 
(lisapiiears  in  one  generation  and  miiy 
reap])ear  in  the  next. 

Making  the  anjilication,  if  genius  is  in 
reality  a “recessive”  unit  character,  a 
man  or  woman  of  genius  choosing  a 
mediocre  or  average  mate  will  produce 
only  mediocre  or  average  children.  But 
these  children  mav,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, jiroduce  olfspring  in  some  of  whom 
the  latent  or  recessive  characteristics  of 
genius  will  become  patent  and  tangible. 
This  will  never  happen,  however,  until 
the  person  in  whose  germ-plasm  the  po- 


THE RIDDLE  AMONG  MONARCHS 

ALPHONSO  XIII  OF  .SPAIN,  BRILLIANT,  DARING, 
ECCENTRIC,  COMBINE.S  IN  HIS  ANCE.STRY  BOTH 
GENIUS  AND  INSANITY 


any  individual  that  was  not  patent  in 
some  direct  ancestor. 

Moreo\’lpr.  we  may  fairly  assume  that 
the  main  body  of  characteristics  of  any 
individual  are  manifest  in  .some,  at  least, 
of  his  ancestors  within  at  most  four  or 
five  generations.  Granted  full  knowledge 
of  both  maternal  and  paternal  pedigrees 
as  far  back,  let  us  say,  as  the  great- 
great-grandparents,  the  student  of  eu- 
genics may  attempt  with  some  confidence 
to  cast  the  horoscope  for  the  descendants 
of  any  given  marital  union,  always  re- 
membering that  it  is  fraternities  as  a 
whole,  rather  than  individual  members, 
to  whom  the  predictions  must  l>e  applied. 


Emperor  ^Yilliam*s  Brilliant  Inheritance 


GREETING  THE  SPANISH  QUEEN 

VICTORIA,  WHO  HAS  INTRODUCED  MANY  ENGLISH  CUSTOMS 
INTO  SPAIN,  MEETS  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  A SPANISH  HUNT  CLUB 


tentiality  is  latent  mates  with  another  person  having 
similar  inherited  potentialities. 

Over  and  over  again  we  find  the  descendants  of  the 
man  or  woman  of  genius  manifesting  no  great  talent 
until  a marriage  takes  place  that  brings  two  such 
strains  of  latent  genius  together.  It  is  as  if  the  quality 
that  makes  for  genius  were  a sort  of  explosive  which 
must  remain  inoperative  until  a detonating  spark  is 
brought  to  it. 

The  lesson  is  obvious  that  a reappearance  of  genius 
may  take  place  through  the  marriage  of  cousins,  when 
otherwise  genius  might  have  no  opportunity  to  mani- 
fest itself. 

But — and  herein  lies  the  great  danger — what  is  true 
of  genius  is  equally  true  of  the  various  neuroses,  and 
notably  of  imbecility’.  An  analysis  of  the  table  of  the 
ancestry  of  Don  Carlos  brings  out  both  principles  per- 
fectly. The  blood  of  Charles  the  Bold  and  Maximilian 
I,  blended  with  the  blood  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
produced  Charles  V,  one  of  the  most  imposing  figures 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  his  son,  mingling  two 
strains  of  the  blood  of  tbe  insane  I.sabella,  was  him- 
self half  a madman:  and  when  he  married  his  first 
and  second  cousin  Mary’,  descended  like  himself  from 
the  mad  .Toana,  the  result  of  the  union  could  hardly' 
be  in  doubt. 

How  to  Forecast  Your  Children 

The  great  central  lesson  to  be  dra^^’n  from  such 
tables  of  royal  genealogy  as  those  just  presented  is 
that  the  individual  is  only  a link  in  a chain,  and  that 
the  all-important  thing  is  the  family  stock  as  a whole. 

Individuals  must  differ  among  themselves  in  the 
same  fraternity.  The  offspring  must  sometimes  be  in 
many  ways  different  from  his  parents.  But,  rare 
niutatiopa  of  “ sports  ” aside,  po  trait,  cap  appear  \n 


WITH  these  limitations  in  mind,  let 
us  very'  briefly  view  the  more  im- 
portant contemporary'  monarchs  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  light  of  their  pedigrees. 

As  to  Emperor  William  II  of  Germany, 
enough  has  already  been  said  to  reveal 
the  extraordinary  character  of  his  family 
history.  His  paternal  stock  is  full  of 
genius,  for  the  most  part  unmarred  by 
neurosis.  The  maternal  stock  brought 
through  the  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria 
a strain  of  neurotic  taint  which  had 
manifested  itself  in  the  insanity  of 
George  III  and  the  imbecility  of  two 
children  of  a sister  of  that  monarch. 
Mixed  with  the  stable  Hohenzollern  strain, 
this  neurotic 
strain  should  be 
momentarily  subordinated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the 
daughter  of  Victoria  brought 
through  a new  channel 
elements  of  the  genius  of 
Sophia  of  Brunswick,  which 
might  very  well  serve  as 
the  detonating  spark  to 
ignite  the  genius  of  the  Ho- 
henzollerns  latent  in  Fred- 
erick III.  So  William  II 
has  every  hereditary  war- 
rant for  his  acknowledged 
abilities,  and  it  would  be 
strange  if  he  were  not 
the  ablest  prince  upon 
any  throne  in  Europe  to- 
day. He  is  assuredly  pos- 
sessed of  that  almost  ab- 
normal fund  of  energy 
which  is  the  sub-stratum 
of  genius,  but  which,  if 
ill  coordinated,  so  often 
leads  to  mental  over- 
t li  row. 

In  the  case  of  George  V 
of  England  we  have  to  do 
with  the  German  houses  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  and  of 
Hanover — for,  of  course, 
there  is  no  English  blood 
in  the  royal  house  that  now 
occupies  the  throne  of  Brit- 
ain. The  house  of  Hanover, 
of  which  QueenfiX^ietorial  -Fi-.the only  daughter  of 
was  the  last  reigning- sove-  the  king  and  queen 
reign,  ia  f ^ empirjj 
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The  consort  of  Edward  VII,  Queen  Alexandra,  came  of  mixed 
Danish  and  German  stock,  in  the  main  fairly  sound,  hut  un- 
distinfjuished.  But  there  is  one  very  bad  spot  in  her  pedigree,  as 
revealed  by  the  presence  of  Cliristian  VII  of  Denmark  in  the 
fourth  generation.  Of  him  Dr.  F.  A.  Woods  says:  “ Among  all 
modern  royalty  tliere  is  scarcely  a feebler  specimen  of  the  liuman 
race  than  this  poor  little,  half-mad,  debauched  king.  His  type 
of  mind  was  so  puerile,  and  his  self-restraint  so  weak,  that  it 
seems  only  charity  to  consider  him  among  the  irresponsibles.” 

Christian  VII  was  the  son  of  a daughter  of  George  II  of  Eng- 
land, and  thus  was  first  cousin  to  the  insane  George  III  and 
second  cousin  to  the  imbecile  sons  of  George’s  sister  Augusta, 
Princess  of  Brunswick.  He  had  another  first  cousin  of  the  House 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  who  also  died  insane. 

This  obviously  introduces  a very  undesirable  neuropathic 
strain  into  the  pedigree  of  the  Danish  princess  who  became  Queen 
of  England.  Nothing  tangible  would  perhaps  be  likely  to  come 
of  it.  however,  unless  blending  occurred  with  a like  strain  from 
the  other  side  of  the  house.  But  there  was  obvious  opportunity 
for  this  in  the  offspring  of  Alexandra  and  Edward  VII,  great- 
grandson  of  the  insane  George  III.  What  gives  further  signifi- 
cance to  the  matter  is  the  fact  that  George  V,  child  of  this  union, 
inherits  his  predominant  physical  traits  largely  from  his  mother, 
as  is  proved  by  his  close  similarity  in  personal  appearance  to  his 
cousin,  the  Czar  of  Russia,  who  is  the  son  of  Queen  Alexandra’s 
sister. 

In  the  case  of  the  Czar  himself,  there  are  perilous  possibilities 
in  the  fact  that  his  paternal  strain  is  markedly  neurotic,  tracing 
back  through  his  grandsire,  Alexander  “ the  mystic,”  to  the  de- 
generate Paul  I.  Yet  the  de.'^cendant  of  Catherine  the  Great 
might  also  have  the  potentialities  of  genius.  So  far  as  can  be 
judged,  both  George  V and  Nicholas  11  have  escaped  the  worse 
possibilities  of  their  heritage.  Vet  both  have  elements  of  in- 
stability, if  not  of  positive  neurosis,  that  their  heritage  amply 
explains. 

In  general,  the  most  striking  thing  revealed  by  the  pedigrees 
of  the  rulers  of  the  tluif^^ieat  Europcan'’Jmpires  is  their  close 
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similarity.  If  we  print  in  parallel 
columns  the  names  of  the  direct 
ancestors  in  the  fifth  generation  of 
Gcorgt-  V of  England.  William  II 
of  (iermany,  and  Nicholas  11  of 
Russia,  it  will  be  evident  at  a 
glance  that  the  three  stocks  are 
all  but  identical.  All  three  are 
typically  and  characteristically 
(Jerman. 


The  Riddle  in  the  King  of  Spain 


terized  as  essentially  dull.  Yet  it  had  a strain  of  geniifs  and  a 
strain  of  insanity,  the  latter  revealing  itself  with  full  force  in 
the  person  "of  George  III,  the  grandfather  of  Queen  Victoria. 

The  house  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  from  which  both  Victoria’s 
mother  and  her  royal  consort  sprang,  is  remarkable  for  its 
virtues  and  its  bent  toward  literature,  science,  and  art.  It  has 
little  true  genius  but  almost  no  degeneracy.  Its  seat  is  a little 
Duchy  in  North  Germany,  comprising  two  or  three  tiny  islands 
of  territory  the  total  area  of  which  is  only  about  nine  miles 
square.  Vet  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  family  has 
maintained  much  the  same  traits  for  which  Ernest  the  Pious 
was  famed  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  virtues  of  the 
family  might  be  said  to  be  bourgeois  virtues,  not  without  certain 
regal  possil)ilitiee. 

The  Prince  Consort  Allwrt  was  typical  of  his  race.  His  son 
Edward  V’ll  would  have  been  in  private  life  a highly  successful 
merchant  or  business  or  professional  man.  But  he  had  certain 
moral  failings  that  perhaps  revealed  the  blood  of  the  early 
Georges,  though  he  was  quite  free  from  outward  evidences  of  the 
neurotic  taint  of  the  insane  George  III. 


The  Dangers  for  King  George  and  the  Czar  in  Insane 
Ancestors 


l»aternal  ancestral  stream  being  unknown,  but  pre- 
sumably far  better  than  the  legitimate  strain.  Cer- 
tainly it  could  not  l>e  worse. 

But,  in  any  event,  the  mother  of  Alphonso  XIII, 
Alaria  Chri.stina  of  Austria,  transmits  to  him  the 
best  strains  of  Austrian  blood,  traced  back  through 
the  Archduke  Charles  to  the  famous  Maria  Theresa. 
That  Alphonso  inherits  physical  traits  of  his  mother’s 
family  is  demonstrated  in  that  he  has  the  famous 
Hapsburg  lip.  which  may  lie  traced  through  eighteen 
generations  of  Hapsburg  descent  from  a fourteen tli- 
century  duchess.  This  strong  infusion  of  good  bloo«i 
from  the  Austrian  side  might  be  expected  to  pre- 
ponderate over  the  bad  Spanish  blood,  producing  in 
tbe  person  of  Alphonso  XIII  a fairly  normal  indi- 
vidual, with  latent  possibilities  of  gooil  or  evil  that 
might  be  realized  in  his  offspring. 


Royal  Breeding  for  Stability 


I HAVE  not  space  to  consider  in  any  detail  the 
minor  principalities  of  Europe,  nor  even  the  great 
emj)ire  of  Austria-Hungary  and  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  I can  not  pass  the  latter,  however,  without 
mention  of  the  marriage  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
III,  himself  a worthy  grandson  of  the  rejuvenator  of 
the  Italian  kingdom,  to  the  rugged  and  lusty  offspring 
of  the  warlike  rulers  of  Afontenegro.  This  constitutes 
a wide  outcross,  bringing  in  altogether  new  blood,  ami 
can  scarcely  fail  to  give  added  vigor  to  the  strain. 
The  results  will  be  awaited  with  interest  by  those 
students  of  present-day  politics  who  look  for  a re- 
juvenescence of  Italian  power  in  southeastern  Europe. 

As  to  the  future  monarchs  of  the  chief  principali- 
ties of  northern  Europe,  whose  pedigrees  we  have  all 
along  considered,  it  is  obvious  that  their  hereditary 
potentialities  must  depend  in  full  measure  upon  their 
mothers,  about  whom  nothing  has  thus  far  Ijeen  .said. 
'J’he  all-important  question,  then,  is.  What  manner 
of  mate's  have  the  present  rulers  chosen  as  royal  con- 
sorts ? 

When  we  turn  to  the  royal  pedigrees  to  answer  this 
question,  the  first  glance  seems  to  reveal  a very  fa- 
vorable answer.  It  seems  obvious  that  the  consorts 
of  practically  all  the  reigning  monarchs  have  been 
selected  with  an  eye  to  eugenic  principles.  The  basis 
for  selection  has  seemingly  been  the  idea  that  what 
is  required  of  the  monarchs  of  the  future  is  not 
brilliancy,  but  stability;  not  capacity  for  great  deeds, 
but  sound  judgment  and  common  sense. 

In  proof  that  such  has  been  the  ideal  that  ha.s 
actuated  the  royal  matings,  it  appears  that  the  moth- 
ers of  the  future  rulers  have  been  selected,  without 
exception,  from  the  North  German  strains  of  royalty, 
the  stable  charact(*r  of  which  has  been  referred  to. 
William  II  married  a Princess  of  Schleswig-Holstein; 
George  \ a Princess  of  the  House  of  Teck;  Nicholas  II 
a Princess  of  Hesse;  and  Alphonso  XIII  a Princess 
of  Battenberg. 

In  each  ca.se  the  maternal  blood  has  the  same  main 
origins.  If  we  print  in  iiarallel  columns  the  names 
of  the  respective  aiuestors  of  the  fourth  generation 
of  the  royal  consorts,  no  one  but  nn  expert  in  geneal- 
ogy would  be  likely  to  guess  which 
list  is  which,  and  not  even  an  ex- 
pert could  say  which  list  is  more 
preponderantly  German.  Nor 
would  the  case  be  greatly  different 
were  we  to  carry  the  analysis  of 
specific  pedigrees  into  the  lines  of 
the  minor  sovereigns  of  northern 
Euroiie. 


"The  Queen’s  Breed" 

The  most  striking  single  feature 
of  such  an  analysis  is  the  amaz- 
ing frtKjuency  with  which  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  late  Queen  Vic- 
toria appear  in  these  |)edigreea. 
So  noticeable  is  this  that  the  entire 
strain  of  contemporary’  royalty 
throughout  Euro|)e  has  been  pic- 
turesquely referre«l  to  as  “ the 
• jueen’s  breed.” 

It  appears  that  more  than  three 


Alphonso  xiii  of  Spain  doubt- 
less presents  the  greatest  rid- 
dle to  the  student  of  eugenics  of 
any  present-day  monarch.  His  pa- 
ternal heredity,  beyond  the  second 
generation,  is  almost  unqualifiedly 
bad.  His  paternal  grandfather  has 
l>een  characterized  as  “ a degener- 
ate little  fool.”  He  married  his 
cousin  Isabella  II,  a woman  noto- 
riously dissolute. 

The  four  paternal  grandparents 
of  Alphonso  were  inter-related  in 
the  most  curious  and  intricate 
fashion.  In  the  case  of  each  couple 
not  only  were  the  mates  cousins, 
but  they  also  bore  to  each  other 
the  still  more  intimate  relation 
of  uncle  and  niece.  Add  that 
each  of  the  four  was  individual- 
ly either  mentally  weak  or  vicious 
and  profligate,  and  that  the  an- 
cestors of  the  fourth  generation — 
who  were  actually  only  four  in- 
dividuals instead  of  eight! — may 
be  described  in  the  same  terms, 
and  we  see  that  we  are  piling  up 
an  experiment  in  bad  breeding 
that  compares  with  the  efforts  in 
■ this  direction  of  the  earlier  mon- 
archs of  the  same  line. 

Yet  it  must  be  recalled  that,  in 
spite  of  this  appalling  pedigree,  Al- 
phonso XII.  the  father  of  the 
pre.sent  King,  was  a fairly  normal 
man  mentally,  though  a consump- 
tive. The  explanation  usually 
given  is  that  Alphonso  XII  was 
probably  an  illegitimate  child — an 
explanation  that  accords  with  the 
known  traits  of  Isabella  II,  and 
which  might  be  said  to  be  almost 
retjiiired  by  the  laws  of  heredity 
to  explain  the  fairly  normal  per- 
sonality of  Alphonso  XIII.  If 
this  view  is  accepted,  what  has 
just  been  said  about  the  official 
pedigree  of  Alphonso  XIII  holds 
only  for  the  family  of  his  paternal 
grandmother;  the  other  half  of  his 
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THE  WONDERS  OF  THE  THREE  DONALS 

BY  SEUMAS  MacMANUS 


DONAL  O’DONNEXL  was  an 
k able  farmin’  iiiaii  who  «lid  a 
I ainall  bit  of  farmin’  and  a 
I small  bit  of  shepherdin’;  and 
* a small  bit  of  tradin’  at 
fairs — and  he,  with  his  wife 
Soreha.  lee-and-lon<i  miles  from  all  neigh- 
bors, lived  in  the  wild  mountain  (Jap  of 
Barnesmore  in  Donegal,  No  place  was 
too  wild  for  him,  for  he’d  grown  sour  at 
the  world,  and  taken  a mighty  dislike  to 
all  men — which  led  him  an  unhappy  life. 

There  was  a mornin’  in  the  winter- 
time, and  Donal  got  up  before  the 
screek  of  day:  and,  gathering  with  him 
a couple  of  score  head  of  sheep,  traveled 
out  over  the  hills  for  Brockagh  I'air,  for 
to  sell  them.  But,  if  he  went  out,  he 
didn’t  cross  the  threshold  till  he  first 
left  sevair  warnings  on  his  wife  Soreha. 
as  was  usual  with  liim.  to  l)e  certain  sure 
and  allow  no  streelers  nor  strollers,  va- 
grants nor  vagabonds,  to  stop  and  take 
lodgings  there — for  Donal  set  small  store 
on  this  kind  of  gentry.  Soreha,  she 
promised. 

Now,  it  wa.sn’t  a good  day  when  Donal 
started,  and  it’s  little  better  but  worse 
it  got  as  the  day  wore:  and  the  sleet  that 
come  down  in  the  evening  would  drive 
through  a door,  you’d  think — it  was  that 
sharp  and  bitter,  and  pelting  so  hard. 

.\nd  it  would  make  the  heart  of  a stone 
on  the  face  of  the  mountain  melt,  for 
thinkin’  of  any  poor  homeless  one  that 
would  be  abroad  in  Barnesmore  Gap 
upon  an  evening  such. 

Just  at  dayli’  gone  (twilight),  Soreha, 
who  was  doing  little  tijnerishes  within 
the  house,  and  sweeping  up  the  hearth  in 
front  of  a bright  fire,  heard  a tindherara 
upon  the  door.  and.  going  to  it  and  open- 
ing it,  she  found  there  a poor,  shivering 
old  man  with  a pack  on  his  back.  .\nd 
“ The  blessing  of  God  be  on  this  house 
and  all  in  it.”  says  he.  “ I’m  a poor 
f>ackman,  and  I'm  storm-stiiyed  in  the 
Gap,  and  I’d  be  obliged  if  you’d  give  me 
a night’s  lodgin’.” 

Soreha.  she  tried  for  to  raise  all  the 
((bjections  in  the  world;  but  the  night 
was  so  cruel  and  Soreha  had  such  a soft 
heart,  and  the  poor  old  packman  jjleaded 
so  hard,  and  looked  so  pitiful,  that  she 
hadn’t  the  heart  in  her  for  to  shut  him 
<mt  in  the  storm,  so  she  said.  ” You  can 
come  in  and  get  a heat  of  the  fire  into  your  bones  till 
my  man  Donal  is  near  cornin’  home,  anyhow.” 

The  old  peddler  thanked  her.  and  praycil  God  to 
bless  Iter:  and  came  in.  and  imide  him.self  at  home, 
in  the  chimney-corner. 

Not  long  seated  was  he  till  there  was  another 
t indhrrara  lu-aten  on  the  door;  and.  Ixdiold  you!  when 
Soreha  opened  it.  wasn’t  there  another  old  man  with 
a pack  on  his  back.  too.  and  he  shivering  and  asking 
shelter  from  the  storm,  and  a nightV  lodging,  for 
(rod’s  sake.  Well.  pf>or  Soreha  argued  with  him 
stiff ; hut,  as  she  wasn’t  able  to  jiluek  up  heart 
for  to  shut  him  out  entirely,  she  bade  him  eome  in 
and  get  the  lire  into  his  Iwnes  afore  Donal’s  time 
of  coinin’.  And  he  came  in  and  made  himself  at 
home  in  the  other  ehimney-eorner. 

Lo  and  ladiold  ye!  not  well  seated  was  this  ae<-ond 
peddler  till  a third  tindherara  was  heard  on  the  door; 
and  there,  was  still  another  peildler  liegging  shelter 
from  the  storm  and  a night’s  lodging,  for  heaven’s 
sake.  .\nd.  to  make  a long  story  short.  Soreha 
couldn’t  help  ’out  let  him  walk  in  al.«o — that  he 
might  get  a heat  of  the  fire  atween  then  and  Donal’s 
homecomin’.  She  warned  them  to  make  the  most 
of  their  time,  for  that  her  man  Donal  heartily 
disliked  all  men — in  jiarticular.  streelers  and  stroll- 
ers of  all  sorts — couldn't  bear  them  in  his  house, 
and  would  make  fearsome  seatterment  of  them  if 
he  found  them.  Plump  in  front  of  the  fire  this 
third  man  settles  himself;  and  there  the  three  of 
them  sat.  with  their  ]»acks  at  their  sides,  every 
man  of  them  smoking,  and  reeking  great  clouds, 
that  you  wouldn’t  know  most  which  the  smoke  came 
from — their  pipes  or  their  sleet-steeped  duds. 

By-and-hy  there,  comes  to  the  door  another  tind- 
herara, far  louder  and  wickeder  than  any  yet:  and 
when  Soreha  heard  it,  and  went  and  drew  the  Indt, 
w’ho  should  step  in  hut  Donal  himself,  before  he 
was  expected!  The  look  that  come  on  Donal’s  face 
as  he  lo<»ked  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  three 
old  peddlers,  and  seen  what  was  before  him,  was  a 
caution ! 

Says  he  to  Soreha,  “ I thought,  my  good  woman. 
I warned  you,  before  crossing  the  threshold  this 
morning,  to  give  house-room  naither  to  streelers  nor 
strollers:  and  is  this  how  you've  olawed  me?” 

Poor  Soreha,  she  pleaded  that,  much  as  she  wished 
to  olx'y  him.  she  hadn’t  it  in  her  heart  to  turn 
away  a dog  upon  such  a night,  let  alone  a Christian, 
and  that  she  had  only  given  them  leave  to  come  in 
and  get  a bit  of  heat  in  their  bones  atween  their 
coming  and  his. 

This  mollified  Donal  but  little:  and  he  gave  the 
three  peddlers,  he  said,e^ti|it  a quarter  oflan  hour  to 
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break  o’  day  to-morrow',  and  start  off 
to  the  hog,  and  do  a good  day’s  footing 
turf,  the  three  of  you.’ 

That  was  well  and  good.  Before 
break  o’  day,  just  as  my  father  directed, 
myself  and  the  servant  boy  and  girl  were 
out  in  the  gray  twilight  and  facing  for 
the  bog.  We  had  to  pass  hy  the  foot  of 
the  Fairy  E’ort  takin’  a short  cut  acro.ss 
the  farm.  and.  Iiehold  you!  as  we  wire 
passing  it,  doisn’t  Brig'id,  the  girl,  clap 
her  hands  and  cry  out.  * Gch.  .see  the 
lovely  wee  well!’  And  there,  sure  enough, 
was  the  loveliest  little  new  well  ever 
you  resteil  your  eyes  on,  bubbling  up 
clear,  where  none  of  us  had  ever  known 
before.  Says  Brigid,  says  she,  stooping 
down  on  one  knee.  ‘ I’ll  have  a snp  out 
of  it  for  good  luck.’  and  in  the  palm  of 
her  hand  she  lifted  a sup  of  the  water  to 
drink.  ‘ I’ll  have  a sup  for  good  luck, 
too,’  says  Rory,  s-ays  he.  stoopin’  down 
for  another  sup.  ‘ Well,’  says  I,  ‘ I’ll 
not  be  liehind  either,  and  here  goes  for  a 
good-luck  sup  likewise.’  We  were  sthriv- 
in’  who’d  lx*  quickest  to  get  the  first 
drink.  When  we  drank  and  stood  up,  w;‘ 
lieheld  the  strangest  happening  that  ever 
man  beheld  before;  for  Brigid  was  all  at 
once  changed  into  a brave-lookin’  boy. 
and  Rory  transformed  into  a finely, 
drcs.sed.  winsome  young  woman,  and  1 
myself  changed  into  a priest!  And  when 
we  looked  around  us.  we  found  we  were 
in  a strange  country  entirely! 

“Strange  and  very  strange  as  all  this 
was.  curiously  enough,  it  did  not  seem  to 
'oe  strange  to  ourselves.  1 was  priest  of 
the  parish  that  I found  myself  in,  and 
me  doing  my  duties  without  no  wonder 
in  the  world  either  to  myself  or  to  any 
of  niy  congregation;  all  of  whom  I knew 
as  if  I’d  b(‘en  born  and  bred  among  them. 
The  young  man  and  young  woman  that 
had  been  Brigid  apd  Rory,  they  fell  in 
love  with  one  another  without  loss  of 
time,  and  they  came  to  me  to  marry 
them;  and  I married  them,  and  they 
contentedly  began  life  as  parishioners  of 
mine.  A model  couple  they  were,  more 
by  the  same  token — and  an  exanqile  to 
all  married  eoupb-s  under  me:  .so  that, 
often  and  often,  when  I was  preaching  on 
a Sunday,  I held  the  pair  up  for  a par- 
able to  my  parish.  'I'hey  put  in  six 
happy  years,  and  had  half  a dozen 
children  born  to  them,  that  they  reared  up  decently 
and  well — a credit  to  their  parents  and  the  parish. 
And  during  the  same  six  years  I had  plenty  of  work 
before  me.  I tell  you.  to  manage  a big,  unruly  parish 
— and  hard  I n’rought  at  it.  I christc»ned  and  marricsl 
hundreds,  and  buried  scores  upon  scores.  I was  re- 
forming my  parish  wonderfully,  to  the  delight  of  my 
bishop,  who  prophesied  that  there  was  more  than  a 
seat  when  he’d  be  called  away. 
.And  he  was  an  old  man  now. 

“ Well  and  good.  .-U  the  end  of  this  time  I,  one 
day,  on  my  way  home  from  a sick  calT,  dropped 
into  the  house  of  the  juiir  that  had  heen  Rory  and 
Brigid,  to  see  how  they  were  coming  on — as  I often 
usecl  to  do.  They  said  I was  the  very  man  in  all 
the  world  they  were  wishful  to  see.  Next  morning 
IxMiig  .May-day.  th<*y  were  going  to  take  a holidav 
to  them.selves,  as  they  had  not  taken  one  for  six 
years  gone,  and  they  were  G)  drive  to  the  Wood  of 
the  E'ive  Oak  Trees  (a  beautiful  wood  about  five 
miles  away),  taking  lashin’s  and  leavin’s'  of  eatin’ 
and  drinkin’  with  them  in  order  to  sjHmd  a good, 
healthful,  hearty,  joyful  day:  and  they  wanted  my- 
self to  join  them.  I consentcxl. 

“ So.  off  we  found  ourselves  driving  at  daybreak. 
And.  in  the  very  heart  of  the  wood,  we  built  a fire 
and  made  our  breakfast.  When  we  had  made  a 
h(>arty  meal,  the  eldest  boy.  who  had  been  running 
ul>out.  came  in  with  the  news  that  he  had  discov- 
ered the  most  lovely  little  fountain  ever  was  simmi, 
shooting  high  in  the  air  and  showering  lovely  spray 
for  far  and  wide  on  all  aides.  We  got  up  and  went 
to  view  it:  and.  sure  enough,  it  was  a wonderful  foun- 
tain. and  one  that,  curiously,  none  of  us  had  ever 
heard  tell  of  in  these  worxls  before.  Their  eld»*st 
little  girl  had  fetched  with  her  a cup.  and  the  watc^r 
was  so  clear,  and  sparkling  and  lH*autiful.  that  she 
thought  she’d  like  to  taste  it.  She  held  the  eui> 
under  the  spray  till  it  filled,  and  she  handl'd  round 
a drink  to  every  one  of  us.  It  had  the  quarest  effect 
you  ever  knew:  for.  every  one  of  us  got  drowsy  as 
soon  as  we  had  taken  a sup  of  it,  and  every  one  of 
us  stretched  out,  one  here,  one  there,  one  yonder, 
saying  we’d  have  three  winks  of  sleep.  We  didn't 
sleep  long  till  we  woke  up:  and  when  we  woke,  where 
do  you  think  we  found  ourselves  but  at  the  Imttom 
of  the  Fairy  Fort  on  my  father’s  farm!  And  I 
wasn’t  a priest  at  all,  at  :ill,  any  longer,  but  only 
a farmer’s  son  again:  and  Rory  was  the  young  miui 
he  had  lieen:  and  Brigid  the  same  young  woman! 
And,  stranger  still,  no  one  of  us  an  hour  older  than 
we  had  bi*en  on  that  morning  when  the  first  happenin’ 
here  happened  to  us! 

“There  was  never  a well  to.be  seen  at  the  foot  of 

ungirkaf  frarr'i 
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"The  stack  was  covered  with  little  fairy  men  and  women” 

turn  themselves  at  the  fire,  and  do  the  other  side, 
afore  startin’. 

They  thanked  him:  and  then  he  pulled  forward 
a chair  to  the  fire  himself,  and  he  lit  his  pipe  and 
put  speak  on  them:  and  he  asked  the  first  of  them, 
him  in  the  far  chimney-corner,  what  his  name  was 
and  what  was  he  to  trade. 

“ Donal  O’Sheary  by  name,  an’  it  please  you.” 
says  the  old  man,  replying,  “and  I’m  a peddler  to  chance  of  my  filling  his 
trade.” 

" And  what's  your  name?”  says  Donal  O’Donnell, 
says  he  to  the  old  man  in  the  other  chimney-corner, 

"and  what’s  your  followin’?” 

“ Donal  O’Neary  by  name.”  says  he,  " and  I follow 
jx'ddlin’  for  a trade.” 

“And  your  name?”  says  he  to  the  man  in  the 
middle,  beside  himself,  "and  your  profession?’’ 

“ Peddlin’  is  my  profession.”  says  he  straight  back, 

" and  Donal  O’lx'ary  my  name.” 

“Well.  well.  well,  well!”  says  Donal  O’Donnell, 
says  he.  " if  that  isn’t  the  quari'st  thing  ever  1 
heard  tell  of  within  my  lifetime:  and  I’m  a middling 
old  man  now!  Here’s  three  jieddlers  of  you  come 
in.  every  one  independent  of  the  other,  to  my  house 
in  my  alwence:  and  every  one  of  you  is  named 
Donal.  and  I Donal  my.self!  If  a quarer  thing 
than  that  ever  happened  lx*fore.  I’d  travel  a good 
bit  to  shake  hands  on  the  man  who  met  up  with  it.” 

"Troth  and.”  said  the  first  old  man.  Donal 
O’Sheary,  says  he.  " maybe  it  isn’t  far  you'd  have 
to  go  for  that  same.” 

"What  do  you  mean?”  says  Donal  O’Donnell, 
says  he. 

" I mane  to  say  that  1 met  with  as  quare  myself — 
and  quarer.’’ 

“I  don’t  believe  you.”  says  Donal  O’Donnell. 

" And  what  will  you  owe  me  if  I prove  you  mis- 
taken?” says  Donal  O’Sheary. 

“ The  sweetest  of  a supper  and  the  softest  of  a 
Ix-d,”  says  the  man  of  the  house. 

"Gooil!”  says  Donal  O’Sheary,  says  he.  “Then 

here’s  for  my  story.” 

Donal  O’Slieaii/’s  Storif 

" \ X /HEN  I was  a young  man  of  one-and-twenty.  my 

* » father  he  was  a farmer  on  the  banks  of  the 
E'oyle.  in  Derry,  and  owned  as  fine  and  as  kindly 
a farm  as  any  was  to  be  found  between  here  and 
there — the  E’arm  of  the  Fort,  it  was  called,  by 
reason  that  there  was  a lovely  green  Fairy  E'ort 
rising  up  sheer  out  of  the  holm  in  the  farm’s  center. 

My  father  kept  one  servant  boy  and  one  servant 
girl,  and  on  a May  eve  he  says  to  my. self.  ‘ Donal,’ 
says  he,  * take  the  boy  and  the  girl  with  you  before 
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the  Fairy  Fort;  neither  was  there  a fountain.  And 
the  three  of  us  streeled  home  to  my  father,  whose 
eyes  stood  out  in  his  head  to  th.e  size  of  small  saucers 
as  he  questioned  us  where  we  had  been  since  we  went 
from  home  six  years  ago  that  morning?  and  how  it 
was  we  all  stood  still  at  the  same  age  as  when  we 
left?  Since  we  went  away,  trace  nor  track  of  us  had 
never  been  found,  and  it  was  concluded  that  all  thre<' 
of  us  had  got  drowned  in  a bottomless  bog  hole.  We 
were  prayed  for  as  dead,  he  told  us,  and  entirely 
given  up  for  lost. 

I told  the  story  just  as  it  happened,  and  my 
father,  when  he  heard  it,  wouldn’t  harbor  in  his  house, 
he  said,  ladings  like  us,  under  spells;  for  we’d  bring 
him  ill  luck.  So  he  turned  iis  all  out,  and  I for  a 
while  worked  a day  with  this  man  and  a day  with 
that,  till  I earned  the  price  of  a pack.  I bought 


“ Sorcha  opened  the  door,  and  found  there 
a poor  old  man  with  a pack  on  his  back  ” 

that;  put  it  on  my  back;  shook  my  feet  upon  the 
King's  highroad,  and  have  been  traveling  from  that 
day  till  the  storm  drove  me  to  your  door,  Donal 
O’bonnell,  this  night. 

“ There’s  my  story  for  you.  What  do  you  think  of 
it,  my  good  man?” 

“I  think,”  says  Donal  O’Donnell,  savs  he,  “that 
it’s  the  most  wonderful  thing  I ever  heard  tell  of 
in  my  life,  and  it  beats  out  my  wonder  complete. — 
Sorcha,”  says  he  to  his  wife,  “ make  Donal  O’Shcary 
the  best  supper  the  house  can  afford;  and  prepare 
him  the  best  l>ed.” 

“ And  now,  boys,”  says  Donal  O’Donnell,  says  he, 
to  the  other  two  old  men,  “what  do  yous  think  of 
these  wonders  yous  have  heard?  or  did  aiiy  of  yous  ever 
hear  tell  of  anything  to  compare  with  themf’ 

“ Indeed,  and  1 did,”  says  Donal  O’Neary,  says  he. 

“ You  did?”  says  Donal  O’Donnell.  “ Upon  my 
word,  if  you  can  tell  me  anything  near  as  wonderful  as 
either  of  them,  I’ll  make  Sorcha  get  you  a good  sup- 
I)er,  and  a good  night’s  loflging,  moreover — which  I 
never  did  to  streeler  nor  stroller  in  my  life  afore.” 

“ Well  and  good,”  says  Donal  O’Neary,  taking  him 
at  his  word.  “Then  I’ll  tell  you  a wonderful  Imp- 
pen  ing  that  happened  to  myself  and  put  me  on  the 
road  a |)eddler;  and  when  you’ve  heard  it  vou’ll  say 
I’ve  earned  a 8upi>er  and  a night’s  lodging.^’ 

“ Come,  then,’’  says  Donal  O’Donnell,  says  he, 
“ come,  out  with  it.” 

Donal  O’Neanjs  Siory 

“ WJ  KLL,”  says  Donal  O’Neary,  says  he,  “ when  I 
» » was  a youtli,  I was  the  son  of  a farmer,  in  the 
land  of  Tawnawilly,  in  Donegal,  who  was  famous  for 
the  raising  of  «'orn.  There  was  no  harvest  that  he 
wouldn’t  put  five  hundred  stacks  of  corn  into  his 
haggard  and  there  was  no  ware  [spring]  that  he 
wouldn’t  put  five  hundred  plough-horses  into  his  fields. 
There  was  one  particular  harvest  when  he  had.  as 
usual,  his  five  hundred  stacks  of  corn  stacked  in  the 
haggard,  and  thatched,  and  roped,  and  we  were  all 
settling  ourselves  down  for  a happy  winter;  wdien, 
what  would  you  have  of  it,  we,  of  a morning,  found 
a stack  clean  missing  and  no  trace  of  where  it  went, 
or  how  it  had  gone.  On  the  next  morning,  behold 
ye!  another  stack  was  missing;  and  sight  nor  sign 
of  a straw  of  it  wasn’t  to  be  feeen  on  the  countryside. 
.And  the  morning  after  that  still  another  was  aw'ay. 
It  was  the  most  wonderful  thing  we  ever  knew  of; 
and  tlie  next  night  I said  I’d  sit  up  and  watch  the 
haggard;  and,  of  all  nights  of  the  year,  it  was  Hallow 
Kve  night.  Very  good:  I pqt  a tine  w'arm  coat  on 
me,  and  I step|)f-d  about  in  the  haggard  for  the 
first  hour  or  so;  and  then  I crouched  under  one  of  the 
stacks  till  I would  have  three  winks  of  sleep:  but 
I was  soon  wakewrl  out  of'  this  by  finding  the  stack, 
that  I lay  under,  shaking,  and  hearing  a hubbub  like 
a fair.  Up  I jumped,  and,  lo  and  behold  ye!  the 
stack  itself  was  covered  with  little  fairy  men  and 
w'omen,  and  the  haggard  was  filled  wdth  them,  and 
80  was  the  whole  countryside,  hill  and  dale,  as  far 
and  far  as  my  eye  could  carry,  on  that  the  brightest 
of  moonlight  nights.  There  wasn’t  a man  less  than  a 
hundred  thousand,  and  everv  one  pulled  a stalk  of 
corn  out  of  this  particular  stack;  and,  when  he  got 
it.  he  mount«‘d  it,  same  way  as  ye  stM*  little  childre’ 
mount  a walking-sti«'k.  and  saying.  ‘ Up.  up.  my  brave 
brown  steed!’  each  sbilk  of  corn  8Wej)t  off.  carrying 
its  rider  with  it.  Wlien  they  had  all  taken  their 
stalks,  and  there  w^as  urtTV^  bare  one  left  "If  the  whole 


they  did.  ‘ Up.  up,  my  brave  brown  st«*cd,’  and  away 
with  me! 

“ At  the  biil  end  of  the  multitude  1 swept  through 
the  air  like  a streak  of  lightning,  traveling  a hundred 
mile  a minute.  In  very  short  time  the  whole  host 
of  us  struck  against  the  llimalay’  Mountains  in  the 
Kastern  world;  and,  at  a word  of  command  .from  the 
leader  of  us,  a door  opened  in  the  face  of  the  rocks 
there,  and  every  one  of  us  ro<le  in,  the  door  closing 
behind  again. 

“Such  a great  and  gorgeous  place  as  was  within 
there,  it  surpasses  me  to  descril)c  to  you.  There  w-as 
a dining-hall  the  length  of  the  holms  of  Finn-Water. 
with  tables  that  measured  miles;  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  candles  in  gold  candlesticks,  and  dishes 
of  all  kinds  of  eatables  under  the  sun.  and  decanU'rs 
of  all  kinds  of  drinkables,  laid  out  along  these  tables. 
To  the  feast  every  one  of  us  sat  down,  and  we  ate 
a!id  drank  to  our  hearts’  content:  then  the  tal)les  were 
cleared  away,  and.  to  the  music  of  five  thousand  pipers 
and  five  thousand  fiddlers,  the  dance  l)egun.  The 
beautiful  fairy  queen  who  had  sat  at  the  hea<l  of 
the,  tables,  she  camo  along  and  asked  myself  for 
partner.  I objected,  saying  that,  as  it  was  now  late 
in  the  night,  it  was  time  I was  setting  out  for  home; 
else  they’d  be  missing  me  and  not  know  what  had 
happened.  ‘It’s  but  young  in  the  night  yet.’  she  said, 

‘ and  there’s  a good  moon  lH*sides.  I’ll  only  ask  one 
reel,  you  and  I.  just  to  show  these  people  how  to  do 
it.  \Vhen  it’s  over,  we’ll  give  you  a horse  to  go  home 
on  that’ll  not  let  mucl!  grass  grow  under  his  hooves.’ 

“It  wasn’t  an  easy  matter  for  me  to  refuse  her. 
she  was  so  beautiful  and  bewitching,  and  I’m  afeared 
I didn't  try'  to  overpower  her  with  objections.  Any- 
how, we  both  went  out  for  a reel.  All  the  others  who 
were  on  the  floor  cleared  off  it  and  ranged  themselves 
round  the  walls,  for  to  watch  the  pair  of  us.  A purty 
fair  dancer  I always  was  reckoned  to  be,  although 
it’s  myself  says  it;  but  I never  t>efore  made  finer 
dancing  than  on  that  night;  and,  if  I was  ^ood  at  it. 
mayl)e  it’s  the  fairy  queen  wasn’t  twice  as  good;  so 
that  the  pair  of  us  on  the  waxed  floor  was  worth  com- 
ing a hundred  miles  to  see.  To  the  admiration  of  that 
multitude  and  the  paralyzing  of  the  pipers  and  fid- 
dlers, we  footed  it,  the  pair  of  us,  hot  and  fast,  for. 
I’m  sure,  little,  less  than  an  hour,  finishin’  up  with  a 
flourish  that  would  do  your  heart  good,  took  hands 
and  curtshied  to  all  pre.sent,  and  retired  to  our  places 
amid  clapping  of  hands  that  was  deafening. 

“I  asked  her  if  it  was  long  after  midnight  yet; 
and  she  said  that  it  was  just  turned  one  and  that 
I'd  be  safe  at  home  in  a very  few  minut<^s  more.  She 
made  me  promise  for  to  come  again  the  next  night 
before  she’d  let  me  go;  then  she  gave  me  in  charge 
of  a little  man  who  led  me  out  to  the  mountainside 
again,  ])ut  a brave  brown  steed  under  me  that  was 
worth  a hundred  pound  if  a penny,  and  told  me  I was 
to  keep  the  steed  for  coming  back  again  every  time  I 
wished;  and  that,  whenever  I chose  to  come,  I might 
be  sure,  since  the  queen  had  taken  such  a fancy  to  me, 
there  would  lx?  a welcome  and  twenty  before  me, 

“I  thanked  him,  put  spurs  to  my  steed,  and  through 
the  air  with  me  at  a hundred  mile  a minute;  and 
it  was  hardly  five  minutes  till  I landed  plump  in  my 
father’s  haggard;  and  when  I jumped  off  my  steed, 
meaning  to  lead  him  to  the  stables,  I found  I was 
hold  in’  a straw! 

“Well,  I was  in  consternation,  you  may  be  sure; 
hut  if  I was  itself,  I set  off  to  go  into  the  house. 
Behold  ye!  wlien  I camo  to  the  house  it  wasn’t 
my  father’s  long,  low,  thatched  house  was  in  it 
at  all,  at  all,  but  a great  big  three  - story  - high 
house  with  a grand  carriage  drive  up  to  the  door. 
There  ws  a big  bull-dog  chained  close  by,  who  made 
a dash  at  me,  and,  only  his  chain  wasn’t  long  enough, 
would  have  torn  me  to  pieces.  When  ho  couldn’t 
get  at  me,  he  began  for  to  howl  fit  to  waken  the  dead. 
A window  was  thrown  up  on  the  second  story',  and  a 
man  with  a nightcap  on  his  head  and  a gun  in  his 
hand,  leaned  out,  and  he  yelled  for  what<>ver  robber 
was  there  to  get  away  or  he’d  blow  his  brains  out. 

“I  went  away  as  fast  as  I could;  and  me,  as  you 
may  well  suppose,  lost  in  wonderment  and  feeling  de- 
ranged in  the  head,  I wandered  about  the  country 
till  morning;  but,  though  I knew  every  field  and 
every'  road  and  every  hill  and  every  stream,  there 
wasn’t  a house  in  it  that  I knew'  at  all,  at  all.  Some 
of  them  were  great  houses  built  in  the  stead  of  the 
nice  little  thatch  ones  that  I knew.  Other  houses  I 
come  to  that  had  been  great  yesterday,  and  found 
them  nothing  but  a few'  old  stones  .on  top  of  one  an- 
other, and  nettles  growing  over  them!  Then  I surely 
felt  there  must  Ix'  something  the  matter  w'ith  me; 
but  I waited  till  morning,  and  till  people  got  about 
and  were  going  to  the  fields.  Not  a face  of  all  the 
faces  I met  did  I know'.  I mustered  enough  courage, 
at  last,  to  ask  if  this  was  the  land  of  Tawnawilly 
I was  in,  and  the  parties  I asked  looked  up  and  dow'n 
strange,  and  said,  ‘ Aes,  stranger,  it  is.  Where  do 
you  come  from?’  ‘Stranger!’  says  I.  ‘Do  you  not 
know  me — ^young  Donal  D’Nearv,  son  of  old  Donal 
O’Neary,  the  warmest  farmer  in  Taw'iiawilly  ?’  They 
looked  at  me  quare,  and  pass(*d  on,  and  I seen  them 
shaking  their  heads  and  whispering  to  one  another 
when  I looked.  Then  I surely  Ixdievcd  that  my  head 
had  be('n  touched.  But  I went  into  a very',  very  old 
kind  of  a cabin  that,  it  seemed  to  me,  I should  know' 
the  looks  of;  and  there  I found  a very,  very  old  man 
on  one  side  of  the  fire,  and  a very,  verv  old  wonuin 
on  the  other  side,  no<lding  across  the  hearth  at  one 
ano.ther,  and  they  not  less  than  ninety  years  of  age, 
if  they  were  a day.  I asked  them  if  either  of  them 
knew  where  I could  find  Donal  O’Neary'  of  Tawnia- 
willy;  and.  when  I said  that,  both  of  them  looked 
up  at  me  strange,  and  the  old  w'oman  shook  her  head 
and  said  there  Avasn’t  now.  nor  never  was,  one  of  that 
name  in  the  townland.  But  the  old  man.  he  said  to 
Jiie,  ‘Hold  on,  ye!’  and  he  begun  for  to  think;  and  he 
said.  ‘Yes,  indeed,  there  tras  one  of  the  name  in  this 
towidand.’  He  turned  to  the  old  woiiutn  and  says 
he.  ‘ Mv  poor  old  father  (Ood  rest  him!  he’ll  Ix?  dead 
fourscore  years  again’  Candlemas)  used  to  t<“ll  me, 
when  I w'as  a ycuingster,  a quare  story  alxmt  one 
Donal  O’Neary',  who  died  fifty  ymrs  before  my  father 
was  born,  and  who  had  a sou  Donal,  a flue,  strapping 
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young  man,  they  said,  who  went  out  of  a Hallow 
Kve  night  to  wateh  the  corn-stacks  that  were  a-steal- 
ing  from  his  father’s  haggard,  and  teetotally  disap- 
peared,— to  what  art  or  part  nobody'  ever  knew', — 
and  no  sign  of  him  was  ever  seen  more.  The  old  man 
lived  twenty  years  longer,  a broken-hearted  creature 
over  the  loss  of  such  a brave  son,  and  then  went  to 
a welcome  grave. — Sure  it  isn’t  a legacy',’  said  he 
to  me.  ‘you’re  going  to  look  for  from  a man  who 
is  in  his  grave  these  two  hundred  years?’ 

“ As  the  old  fellow  was  telling  me  this  story,  I 
happened  to  see,  fornenst  me,  the  wizened  visage  of 
another  very  old  man.  And,  behold  ye!  wasn’t  it  a 
looking-glass  I was  gazing  into.  It  was  my  own  face — 
a witliered  old  man  I found  myself  instead  of  the 
bright  young  fellow  I thought  to  lx?  in  it. 

“ To  imike  a Jong  story  short,  the  peojrle  in  Tawna- 
willy came  to  the  conclusion  that  I was  a demented 
man,  and  they  pitied  me  so  much  that  I had  to  go 
from  among  them.  I begged  the  price  of  a pack;  for. 
old  as  I was,  I w'anted  to  earn  my  own  living.  1 put 
it  on  my  back  and  Avent  out  into  the  AA'orld. 

“ That,”  says  he,  “ was  a year  ago;  and  I have  lx*en 
traveling  and  peddling  since;  till  the  storm  drove 
me  to  your  door  to-night.  And  theri*''8  my  story 
for  ye.” 

“ Well.  Avell,  AA'ell,  Avell!”  says  Donal  O’Donnell,  says 
he.  “ I thought  Donal  O’Sheary’s  story  Avas  Avonder- 
ful.  but  that  one  is  ten  times  more  AA'onderful  still! 
Sorcha,  will  you  get  this  poor  old  man  the  best 
supper  the  house  can  afford,  and  the  softest  bed? — 
For  you’ve  earned  it,”  says  Donal  O’Donnell,  says  he. 
to  Donal  O’Neary. 

“ Thank  you.”  says  Donal  O’Neary'. 

“ I'm  sorry',”  says  Donal  O'Donnell,  says  he,  then, 
turning  to  Donal  O'Leary.  “ to  lx  making  any  dis- 
tinctions; but  I'm  af‘-ared,  my  gotxl  man,  you'll  have 
to  go  to  travel  in’,  as  I don't  suffer  neither  streelers 
nor  strollers  to  remain  over  in  my'  house,  Avitkout 
very  special  reason.” 

“But  if  I could  show  very  sixeial  rea.son?”  say' 
Donal  O'Leary,  says  he. 

“ IIoAv?”  says  Donal  O’Donnell. 

“ Tell  as  AA’onderful  a happening  that  happened  to 
me  as  any'  that  happened  to  either  of  my  namesakes.” 

“ NA’ell,  if  y'ou  done  that.”  .says  Donal  O’Donnell. 
“ you’d  haA'e  the  best  sui)per  and  the  best  bed  my 
house  could  give — and  be  aa'cII  desarvin’  of  tliem,  too,” 
says  he. 

“ Well  and  good,”  says  Donal  O’Leary,  “ then  hear 
to  my  tale: 

Donal  O’Leary’s  Story 

“\XfHEN  I Avas  a young  man,”  say's  he,  “I  AA-as 

VV  (son  of  a farmer  Avho  oAvned  a fine  farm  tliat 
ran  by  the  Avhite  strand  of  Teel  in.  There  was  a beau- 
tiful day  in  liarAcst,  and  my'  father  had  a mrthial  of 
men  shearing  corn.  I Avas  joined  Avith  the  men  myself, 
cutting  aAvay  from  early  morning;  and,  tor’st  tweh'e 
o’clock  in  the  day'  my  father  said  to  me,  ‘ Donal,’ 
says  he,  ‘ it’s  draAving  on  time  y'our  mother  Avould 
be  making  the  men’s  (linner.  Co  home.’  .says  he,  ‘and 
carry  her  in  some  Avater  from  the  well  on  the  strand.’ 
I thrcAv  doAvn  my  hook,  and  I Avent  home;  and  my 
mother  gave  me  a pair  of  Avater-buckets,  and  I went 
doAvn,  singing,  to  the  Avell  on  the  strand  to  draw  a 
yo  of  Avater.  The  Avater  in  the  avcII,  Avhen  I got  to 
it,  Avas  so  clear  and  so  beautiful  and  so  clear-looking 
that,  leaving  the  buckets  out  of  my'  hands  by  the 
well-side,  1 went  upon  my  knees  and  stoopetl  to  take 
.sup  of  it.  But.  as  I Avent  to  drink,  dexsn't  I see 
doAvn  in  the  avcII  the  reflection  of  the  shore,  and 
of  the  beautiful  full  tide  that  AA'ashed  Teelin’s  AA'hite 
strand — and,  coming  sailing  along  tlie  beautiful  tide, 
a lovely  littk>i  Ixtat  in  full  sail,  that,  faster  tlian  you 
could  say  it,  sailed  right  into  the  strarid  beloAv  me. 
I jum[xd  up,  and  there,  sure  enough,  AA'as  the  little 
boat  just  grating  on  the  gravel.  Doavii  I ran  to  it. 
and  began  admirin’  it,  and  then  I stepped  in  to  see 
Avhat  it  was  like  inside;  and  the  minute  I got  in. 
off  sails  the  boat  from  the  strand,  and  aAvay  Avith  it 


“ I one  day  took  a longing  and  felt  a loneliness  to 
see  Ireland,  and  I kissed 'my  fair  bride  good-by” 
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from  the  shofo  ^a^vay  to  the  wcst’ard,  carrying  myself 
along. 

“ It  was  Uie  tmootheat  and  beautifulest  sail  ever  I 
had;  and  so  enchanting  was  it  that  I never  felt  one 
bit  alarmed,  though  I seen  Teel  in’  strand  leave  my 
sight;  and  Teelin’s  hills;  and  then  the  great  moun- 
tain of  Sliabh  Liag,  all  sink  away.  For  three  days 
and  three  nights  I went  straight  west,  never  knowing 
hunger  nor  thirst,  but  every  hour  pleasanter  and  love- 
lier than  the  other.  On  the  evening  of  the  third  day 
a delightful  green  land  rose  over  the  water,  and  in 
short  time  we  ran  in  on  a dazzling  white  strand.  A 
gorgeous  castle  with  thirteen  towers  to  it  rose  on  a 
green  knowe  above  the  strand.  I stepped  from  the 
boat,  and  marched  up  to  the  castle.  The  hall  door  was 
wide  open  and  I walked  in,  and  I found  myself  in  a 
great  and  grand  hall,  where  there  were  hundreds  of 
the  beautifulest  damsels  eye  ever  beheld;  some  of  them 
combing  their  hair,  and  others  of  them  embroidering 
on  silks  and  satins:  some  of  them  reclining  on  couches; 
more  of  them  in  groups  chatting;  and  still  others 
singing  and  dancing  to  the  most  entrancing  music  ever 
was  heard.  But  there  W’as  one  damsel  far  beautifuler. 
and  far,  far  grander  than  all  the  rest,  sitting  upon 
a golden  throne  at  the  head  of  the  hall,  with  thirteen 
of  the  rarest  of  maidens  to  each  side  of  her. 

“ When  I come  into  the  hall,  she  l)eckoned  for  me 
to  approach  her,  and  she  set  me  on  a silver  throne 
beside  her  own  golden  one,  and  welcomed  me  to  the 
Island  of  Fair  Women,  Rhe  begun  for  to  discourse 
me  in  the  sweetest  tones  anil  with  the  sweetest  dis- 
course ever  heard  on  earth  afore:  and  I didn't  kimw 
one  minute  from  another  minute,  or  one  hour  from 
another  hour,  as  I sat  there,  all  enchanted,  harkening 
to  her.  I could  have  listened  for  a hundred  years 
as  easy  as  an  hour,  and  been  as  grecily  for  more  at 
the  end  as  I was  at  the  beginning. 

“However,  she  said  that  she  and  her  three  hundred 
fair  damsels  had  long  been  waiting  and  wishing  for 
me;  and  that  it  was  she  who  had  sent  her  magic  boat 
to  Ireland  and  to  Teelin’s  white  strand  on  the  morn- 
ing that  she  found  me  going  to  the  well  for  water, 
knowing  it  would  bring  me  back  to  her.  At  night,  I 
was  given  a gorgeous  room  in  that  most  gorgeous 
castle,  and  a bed  where  you’d  sink  so  far  in  the  soft 
down  that  you’d  hardly  know  your  way  back  to  earth 
again  in  the  morning. 

“ In  the  morning  I was  sitting  beside  the  Queen 
of  the  Island  of  Fair  Women  again,  she  on  her  gold 
throne  and  me  on  mv  silver  one,  and  hundreds  of  fair 
women  through  the  hall,  dancing  and  singing,  and  en- 
joying themselves  in  all  manners  of  ways;  and  if  I 
enjoyed  myself  well  the  first  day,  my  pleasant  dis- 
coursing with  -the  Queen  was  double  as  enjoyable  this 
day.  For  three  weeks  this  went  on,  I wooing  every 
day;  and  at  the  end  of  the  three  weeks  we  were  mar- 
ried. And  a wedding  beautifuler  or  grander  than 
what  we  had  was  never  before  known  in  the  world: 
the  festivities  and  rejoicings  lasted  nine  days  and  nine 
nights,  and  the  last  day  and  night  were  better  than 
the  first. 

“ Well  and  good.  To  make  a lon^  story  short,  the 
beauty  of  that  island  was  past  all  1 d ever  dreamt  of, 
and  my  days  were  all  happier  one  than  another  with 
me.  Beautiful  birds  of  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
and  of  tlie  sweetest  tones  that  man  ever  conceived. 


made  music,  day  and  night,  in  the  woods.  The  trees 
drooped  with  very  load  of  the  rarest  of  fruits  and  of 
flowers;  and  the  flowers  on  the  ground  were  as  thick 
as  tlie  heather  on  the  mountain  without.  Every  day 
that  island  was  brighter  and  more  beautiful  than  the 
day  gone  afore,  and  every  hour  was  happier  than  the 
other  hour.  I knew  neither  worry  nor  care,  and  my 
mind  was  as  care-free  and  gay  as  the  gayest  of  the 
song-birds  that  .sang  in  the  trees. 

“ ^Months  went  past  so;  and  years  passed  so;  and 
scores  of  yi'ars  pas-sed  so.  And"  a family  of  thirteen 
fair  children  grew  up  round  us,  and  were  married, 
and  had  children  again,  that  were,  if  such  could  be, 
fairer  than  themselves.  The  quarest  thing  was  that, 
though  many  were  born,  no  one  ever  died — ^all  grew 
up  to  be  beautiful  young  men  and  women;  and  halted 
there;  for  no  soul  in  the  island  showed  older  than 
twenty-five;  and  youth  was  both  on  their  cheeks  and  in 
their  hearts. 

“ When  I had  lived  a hundred  years  on  this  island, 
it  was  only  like  ten,  so  happy  had  I been.  And  when 
I had  lived  two  hundred  years,  it  was  like  twenty;  and 
when  I had  lived  three  "hundred  years,  I thought  it 
hardly  thirty,  so  full  of  joy  and  free  from  care  was  it. 

“ At  the  end  of  three  hundred  years,  however,  I 
( lie  day  took  a longing  and  felt  a loneliness  to  see 
Ireland  and  Teelin’s  wdiite  strand  once  more.  I told 
this  to  my  fair  bride,  and  she  objected.  But  the  lone- 
liness and  the  longing  grew  and  grew  on  me,  and  I 
beseeched  her  and  i»es('eched,  till,  at  long  and  at  last, 
she  had  to  give  in  to  me  ter  peace  sake,  and  allow 
me  to  go  and  .satisfy  myself  with  one  good  look  at 
it.  Slie  had  her  magic  boat  prepared,  and  the  sails 
set,  and,  after  slie  had  embraced  and  kissed  me,  she 
handed  me  into  it,  with  many  weighty  •w’arnings.  The 
1 (vit  was  to  sail  along  the  edge  of  Teelin’s  white 
strand,  and  give  me  a fair  and  full  view  of  all.  But, 
on  peril  of  my  happiness,  I was  on  no  account  to  step 
from  the  boat,  or  let  foot  of  me  touch  earth.  I gave 
faithful  promise  to  obs(u-vc  all  this.  I kissed  her  good- 
by.  and  off  the  boat  started,  sailing  fast  and  far.  I 
.sailed  ter  tiiri^e  pleasant  days  and  three  pleasant 
nights,  and,  on  a morning  bright  and  beautiful,  the 
boat  bore  in  u|)oii  Teelin’s  fair  strand,  and  coasted 
along  it.  It  came  opposite  to  our  own  little  well 
upon  the  strand,  and  when  I seen  this  beautiful  little 
well  I was  filled  with  a great  longing  for  to  take  a 
drink  from  it — a longing  that  I couldn’t  resist.  I 
remembered  my  promise;  but  then,  I said,  I’d  only 
just  he  one  bare  minute  out,  and  no  one  would  be  the 
wiser.  I’d  run  to  the  well,  take  three  sups,  and  back 
again,  satisfied,  and  happy  at  heart,  and  rea(^  for 
another  three  hundred  unfretting  years  in  the  Island 
of  Fair  Women. 

“I  threw  out  the  anchor,  jumped  upon  the  strand, 
and  away  to  the  well  with  me.  I went  down  on  my 
knees  to  take  my  three  sups;  but,  behold  ye  I as  I 
did,  what  did  I see  shining  in  the  well  below  but  the 
shadow  of  the  two  wooden  buckets  that  I used  to 
fetch  to  the  well  before  I left  Teeling  long  ago;  and, 
likewise,  I sees  the  reflection  of  the  tide,  and,  O 
Heaven  save  me!  the  little  boat  I had  anchored  sail- 
ing away  out  over  it. 

“1  lifted  up  my  head;  and  there,  sure  enough,  by 
the  well-side,  were  the  two  old  wooden  buckets,  just 
in  the  very  selteame  spot  I had  left  them  down  when 


I stooped  to  drink  here  three  hundred  years  before: 
and  when  I looked  behind  me  to  the  shore,  there  was 
my  beautiful  little  boat  sailing  away,  off  and  off, 
test  and  fast,  and  disappearing  completely  to  the 
west’ard ! 

“1  stood  there  for  a good  while  in  quandary,  till, 
at  last,  I beared  a voice  calling  loud  and  sharp  to 
me,  ‘ Donal,  are  you  going  to  stay  away  all  day  with 
the  go  of  water?’  It  was  my  mother’s  voice;  and  a 
mystified  man  was  I.  I took  hold  of  the  buckets  in 
a sort  of  a half-dream,  and  1 lifted  them  into  the 
well,  got  the  full  of  them,  and  traveled  up,  and  walked 
into  our  own  house.  And  when  I came  in,  my  motlier 
scolded  me  and  said,  ‘ It’s  a shame  for  you,  Donal, 
for  taking  tep  minutes  to  fetch  a go  of  water  from  a 
well  that  isn’t  fifty  yards  from  the  house  hardly. 
The  poor  men  ’ll  be  late  with  their  dinner.’ 

“ When  I came  to  myself  properly,  I tried  to  per- 
suade them  into  what  happened  me;  and  they  thought 
me  gone  in  my  mind.  And  the  more  I tried  to  argue 
the  thing,  the  worse  they  believed  me  to  be.  At 
length,  the  very  little  children  nicknamed  me  ‘The 
Wanderin’  Man,’  and  things  got  so  uncomfortable  that, 
before  a week  passed,  1 had  to  beg  my  father  for 
the  price  of  a peddler’s  pack.  I bought  it.  and 
mounted  it  on  my  back,  and  faced  the  world  with  it. 
And  peddling  I’ve  been  ever  since,  till  the  storm 
drove  me  to  your  door  the  night.  And  that’s  my 
story.” 

“ "Well,  well,  well ! ” says  Donal  O’Donnell,  says  he. 
“ I thought  what  happened  to  myself  was  wonderful ; 
I thought  what  happened  to  Donal  O’Sheary  more 
wonderful ; and  what  happened  to  Donal  O’Xeary 
more  wonderful  still.  But  the  happening  that  hap* 
pened  to  you  is  the  wonderfulest  happening,  surely, 
that  ever  I in  my  lifetime  heard  tell  of;  and  you’ve 
earned  a supper  for  a lord  and  a bed  for  a king. — 
Sorcha,”  says  he,  “ pull  down  the  table  and  put  on 
plates  for  four  and  suppers  for  fourteen — the  best 
the  house  can  afford. — As  long  as  I live,”  says  he  to 
Donal  O’Sheary,  Donal  O’Neary,  and  Donal  O’Leary, 
“ I’ll  never  again  turn  from  my  door  a streeler  or 
a stroller.” 

And,  on  behalf  of  all  streelers  and  strollers,  they 
thanked  him  right  heartily. 

The  night  was  wilder  and  wilder  without — one  of 
the  wildest  nights  that  ever  blew  in  the  wild  Gap 
of  Barnesmore;  but  they  didn’t  mind  it  one  bit:  they 
had  made  up  tlieir  minds  to  make  a night  of  it. 
And  they  divided  the  night  into  three  parts.  The 
first  pprt  of  it  they  gave  to  eating  and  drinking 
to  satisfaction;  the  second  part  of  it  they  gave  to 
storv-telling  and  poem-reciting;  and  the  third  part  of 
it  they  gave  to  sleep.  And  a more  enjoyable  night, 
Donal  O’Donnell  gave  in,  he  had  never  enjoyed  in  all 
his  born  days  afore. 

When  morning  came,  and  they  had  all  breakfasted 
heartily  and  well,  they  shook  hands  with  and  thanked 
Donal  O’Donnell  and  his  goofj  woman  Sorcha,  and  they 
mounted  their  packs,  and  set  foot  upon  the  road  again 
— every  man  facing  on  his  own  path;  and  left  Donal 
O’Donnell  pining  and  longing  for  more  streelers  and 
strollers  to  come  soon  to  his  door  again,  seeking  for 
shelter  that  they’d  surely  find. 

And  that’s  the  end  of  the  story  of  “ The  Wonders  of 
the  Three  Douals.” 
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International  Scheme  of  Radio-telegraphic  Time  Signals, 
effective  July  1,  1913 


SO  great  has  been  the  progress  in  the 
development  of  long-distance  wireless 
telegraphy  that  on  the  first  of  next 
I July  there  will  be  scarcely  any  land 
of  the  globe,  nor  hour  of  the  day 
or  night,  which  will  lack  a standard 
signal  from  some  one  of  a series  of  widely 
scattered  stations,  transmitted  according  to 
a consistent  and  carefully  elaborated  inter- 
national plan.  Three  years  ago,  the_  French 
government  led  the  world  by  sending  out 
hourly  signals  from  the  Eiffel  Tower,  and 
soon  created  a demand  for  extension  of  the 
service.  The  German  government  followed 
with  signals  twice  daily  from  Norddeich- 
Wilhelmshaveii,  and  a .series  of  American 
stations  has  gradually  been  established. 

Last  year  the  leading  governments  were  in- 
vited to  send  delegates  to  Paris  for  an  in- 
ternational conference  on  radio-telegraphy. 

In  especial,  the  prohleiiis  were  dealt  with 
that  concern  the  transmission  of  weatiier 
signals  for  the  information  of  the  seafaring 
world,  and  the  distribution  of  aeourato  time 
for  the  particular  use  of  navigators  in  find- 
ing the  longitude  of  ships  at  sea,  and  for 
all  the  varied  purposes  that  necessitate  ac- 
curate time  on  land  as  well — regulating 
cl(x;k8,  operating  railways,  and  so  on. 

It  was  apparent  that  much  confusion  of 
signals  was  imminent  without  convention 
and  agreement;  and  the  Paris  International 
Confere'nce  was  called  togetlier  at  the  psychic 
moment  which  demanded  the  universal  ado]>- 
tion  of  a uniform  scheme.  First,  a single 
prime  meridian  was  necessary,  and  it  was 
agreed  by  the  conference  that  Greenwich 
time  sliail  be  used  throughout.  Even  the 
French  acquiesced  in  this.  But  do  they  find 
the  mention  of  an  English  “First  of  Aries” 
so  humiliating  that  they  must  still  call  it. 
not  Greenwich  time,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  does, 
hut  “Paris  time  mimis  nine  minutes  and  twenty-one 
seconds  ” ? 

Next  came  the  agreement  among  the  delegates  that 
no  two  stations  sluill  transmit  time  signals  at  the 
same  hour;  and  a further  eonvention  specifies  that  an 
identical  wave-length,  sav  2.o00  meters,  shall  be  adopt- 
ed by  all  stations.  Chdshi.  in  .Japan,  has  been  send- 
ing out  daily  signalyffiJft  the  past  six  milnths,  and  this 
government  * will  j<ln  wi^'Xhe  ' are  pro- 

vided with  powerfuiteplftllatla  fo. jNCeblfttance  work. 


Here  follows  a list  of  the  stations  that  will  be  in 
active  operation,  effective  -July  I,  1013,  together  with 
the  hours  (Greenwich  civil  time)  when  their  signals 
will  be  transmitted: 

Paris,  0 (midnight)  ; Ran  Fernando  (Brazil),  2;  Ar- 
lington. \'irginia  (U.S.A.),  3;  Manila,  4;  Mogadiscio 
(Italian  Romaliland),  4;  Timbuktu,  6;  Paris,  10; 
Norddeieh  Wilhelmshaven,  12  (midday);  San  Fer- 
nando (Brazil),  16;  Arlington,  Virginia  (U.S.A.),  17; 
Massowah  (Ervthrea),  18;  San  Francisco,  20;  Nord* 
deich- Wilhelmshaven,  22. 


A sigpal  by  both  day  and  night  will  soon 
be  receivable  at  every  point  on  the  globe; 
and  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  understand 
the  international  scheme  ter  sending  these 
signals  by  reference  to  this  unwinding  spiral, 
beginning  on  the  inside  with  the  fifty-sixth 
minute  of  the  hour,  and  going  round  the 
same  way  that  the  hands  of  a timepiece 
move.  (See  figure.)  Each  fifth  second  is 
marked  off,  from  0 to  65,  and  the  radial 
lines  drawn  outward  from  them  indicate 
corresponding  seconds  for  all  the  minutes. 
So  much  ter  the  diagram;  but  no  actual 
message  comes  till  67  minutes  0 seconds. 
Then  the  sending  operator  begins  calling  x, 
X,  X,  repeated  for  50  seconds  in  the  Morse 
alphabet  {long,  double  short,  long) ; and  fol- 
lowed by  a blank  from  5()  seconds  to  65 
seconds,  then  by  three  longs,  each  1 second 
in  duration,  the  end  of  the  last  one  of  these 
three  long  signals  marking  58  minutes  0 
seconds  exactly.  Through  the  68th  minute 
there  are  five  short  signals,  represented  by 
the  round  dots,  each  on  the  exact  tens  of 
seconds,  and  each  immediately  preceded  by  a 
long  1 second  in  duration.  From  58  minutes 
55  seconds  to  69  minutes  0 seconds  the  oper- 
ator repeats  the  three  longs  of  the  preceding 
minute.  During  the  69th  minute  the  five 
short  signals  of  the  preceding  minute  are  re- 
peated on  the  exact  tens  of  seconds,  but  the 
signals  of  the  69tli  Tninute  are  differentiated 
from  those  of  the  58th  by  two  longs  pre- 
ceding each  short.  And  lastly,  from  59  min- 
utes 55  seconds  the  three  longs  terminating 
this  minute  are  repeated  ter  the  third  time, 
the  end  of  the  last  signal  of  this  last  trio 
marking  exactly  0 minutes  0 seconds  of  the 
new  hour. 

This,  then,  is  the  scheme  of  time-distribu- 
tion accepted  and  adopted  by  the  Paris 
Conference;  and. toe  spiral  makes  it  so  clear  that 
any  one.  even  if  unacquainted  with  the  Morse  code, 
can  check  his  timepiece  by  it.  In  fact,  the  navigator, 
if  only  he  has  a Marconi  receiver,  can  infer  his 
longitude  with  a degree  of  accuracy  which  <iuite 
eliminates  the  running  of  his  chronometer,  an  in- 
strument of  precision  in  undisputed  sway  of  the 
nautical  field  ever  since  th(*  days  of  Harrison  and 
his  famous  voyages  between  London  and  Jamaica 
which  won  for  him  the  longitude  prizes  of  the  British 

Ad»ir»uy.  PENN  STATE 
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Courlfsy  oj 
John  Watiamakcr 


A NEW  FORM  OF 


Scene  from  one  department-store  display  representing  a French  wedding  in  all 
its  details.  The  costumes  are  designed  by  the  French  milliner  Leon  Bakst 


THE  THEATRICAL 


All  the  arts  of  the  most  famous  theatrical  producers 
>.  are  now  ingeniously  employed  by  New  York  dress- 
makers and  milliners  to  sell  their  luxurious  and  fabulously 
expensive  gowns  and  lingerie.  Above  we  have  reproduced 
scenes  from  tome  of  the  concerns  that  have  gone  further  than 
any  others  in  this  new  form  of  merchandising. 

These  displays  in  some  cases  take  the  form  of  a parade  of 
models,  which,  to  a person  who  happens  upon  them,  are 
almost  indistinguishable  from  the  chorus  on  the  stage  of  a 
large  musical  comedy  show. 

GrigirDl  fr-gf 

PENN  STATE 


Digitized  by 


A skilled  lady’s  maid  demonstrating  by 
P^H^mime,  in  ont  department  store, 
/heTrop^  handlu^qp4  care  of  luigerii 


Models  displaying  lingerie  and  caps  foi 
a “ boudoir  breakfast  ” 


t ourtcsv  oj  (7inil\l  Brollurs 


^ Courtesy  of  John  Waiuimakcr 

Scene  representing  a fashionable  French  watering-place  in  Algiers.  Elaborate 
scenery  is  used,  and  attendants  in  native  dress  appear  in  the  background 


Courtesy  of  Louise  & Co 


Scene  T^i^laying  parqsols  and  hats  in 
effective  combirtaVibns  of  color  and 
line, pi|^_J[|tJth£"|I^TJf giving  models 


One  large  and  famous  dressmaking  firm  has  a small  stage, 
with  a curtain  in  front  of  it,  which,  at  a given  signal,  is  raised 
and  fifteen  or  twenty  models,  in  different  designs  of  new 
dresses,  pass  slowly  and  deliberately  in  view  of  the  audience. 

At  some  of  these  places,  where  the  clientele  is  more  intimately 
known  to  the  management,  cocktails  and  cigarettes  are 
served.  The  cost  of  this  plan  for  persuading  women  to  buy 
clothes  is  enormous,  and  it  is  said  that  as  much  as  twenty-five 
per  cent,  is  added  to  the  cost  of  gowns  on  account  of  the 
elaborate  nature  of  Ih^exhibitions.  | 

I Gq^  gle 


A boudoir  scene,  designed  for  exhibiting 
negligees  and  cosmetics 


Courtesy  of  .S  inuox 


MERCHANDISING: 
STORE  DISPLAY 
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“You  are  sentenced  to  die  in  the  electric  chair — and  if  you  don’t  stand  straight  and  bear  yourself  more  respectfully,  I’ll  fine  you  ten 

dollars  for  contempt  of  court ! ” 


INTERLUDES 

ANECDOTES  THAT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 
By  John  Kknuiuck  Bangs 


DEMOSTHENES  AND  THE  STUMP-SPEAKER 

He  was  a prominent  dispenser  of  that  particular 
kind  of  natural  gas  which  flickers  violently  if 
not  luminously  on  the  political  stump.  Never 
having  been  convicted  of  anything,  though  suspected 
of  mucli,  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  without  posi- 
tive convictions — a fact,  however,  which  he  artfully 
concealed  beneath  a thesaurian  verbosity  only  equaled 
by  the  gustatory,  not  to  say  boreal,  exuberance  of  a 
torrential  delivery.  Mow  such  a one  ever  happened 
to  visit  Atliens.  deponent  saith  not.  Ijecause  he  knoweth 
not.  Suflice  it  to  record  that  this  incarnate  specinum 
of  American  hot  air,  while  Avandering  alx)ut  the  ruins 
of  the  Acropolis  one  morning  recently,  encountered 
Demosthenes,  rehearsing  an  after-dinner  speech  in  the 
shadows  of  the  Parthenon,  whom  he  greeted  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  one  brother  meeting  another. 

“ My  dear  colleague,”  he  cried,  seizing  the  great 
orator  by  both  his  hands,  and  shaking  them  so  vig- 
orously that  the  pebbles  in  the  old  man’s  mouth  rat- 
tled like  a handful  of  shot  in  an  old  tin  can,  “what 
a joy  it  is  to  meet  you — a man  not  only  after  my 
own  heart,  but  after  whom  I have  been  named  by  a 
select  circle  of  admiring  friends.” 

“Indeed.”  said  Demosthenes,  arching  his  eyebrows 
and  eying  the  other  closely.  “Hoi  Polloi!  How  very 
int<‘resting.” 

“ Yes,”  said  the  Stump-Speaker  joyously,  “ it  is  true. 
I have  been  called  the  Young  Demosthenes  of  the 
Saskatchewan.  I.  even  as  were  you,  am  given  to 
oratory,  sir.  Show  me  a Avelkin,  and  I will  make  it 
ring!  Give  me  a verdured  vale,  and  I w’ill  wake  its 
sleeping  trees!  Give  me  a rock-ribbed  hill,  and  I will 
cause  it  to  echo  with  the  verberance,  and  reecho  with 
the  reverberance  of  my  stentorian  speech ! Show  me 
an  eye  that  is  dry,  and  with  the  tenderness  oi  my 
pathos  will  I cause  it  to  All  with  tears!  Lend  me 


your  ears 

“ Nay,  nay,  my  friend,”  quoth  Demosthenes.  “ Not 
that' — you  are  long  on  ears  already,  good  sir.  But  I 
will  give  you  my  attention,  if  only  for  a moment.  I 
hovered  about  you  in  spirit  several  times  while  you 
Avere  speaking  in  the  last  campaign,  and  after  hearing 
you  I floated  sadly  aAvay  into  space,  murmuring  to 
myself:  ‘O  Ganges.  Avhere  is  thy  floAv!  O Niagara, 
Avhere  is  thy  torrential  force!  O Pierian  Spring, 
AA-here  is  thy  limpid  lucidity!  O Time,  Avhere  is  thine 


“No — did  you  really?”  cried  the  Stump-Speaker,  de- 
lighted Avith  such  high  praise.  “ Praise  from  Demos- 
thenes is  praise  from  Saint — er — Saint — er — well,  old 
man.  it’s  some  praise,  all  right,  all  right,  and  I 
thank  you.  But,  nevertheless,  none  of  us  is  perfect, 
sir.  I realize,  O my  Master,  that  I have  some  faults, 
and  now  that  we  have  met,  I am  going  to  ask  some 
advice  from  you.  They  tell  me  that  in  the  ancient 
days  you  improA'ed  the  quality  of  vour  utterance  by 
putting  pebbles  in  your  mouth 

“It  is  true,”  .said  Demosthenes,  with  a pleasant 
smile.  “ Even  as  Brother  Plutarch  has  observed  in 
his  admirable  volume,  ‘ Who’s  Who  in  Athens,’  I did 
that  same  thing,  rehearsing  daily  long  speeches  with 
))ebl)le8  in  my  mouth,  plucked  from  the  vagarious  via- 
ducts of  the  vicinity.” 

“ And  in  my  case.  O Demosthenes,”  said  the  Stump- 
Speaker,  “ having  heard  my  discourse,  think  you,  sir, 
that  my  speech  would  l)e  improved  VA’cre  I to  fill  my 
mouth  with  pebbles?” 

“No,  my  friend,”  .said  Demosthenes.  “I  AA'ould  not 
recommend  pebbles  for  you,  but  rather ” 

Here  the  noble  Athenian  hesitated  a moment. 

“ Go  on,”  said  the  Stump-Speaker  eagerly. 

“ Well,”  said  Demosthenes  confidently.  “ if  I were 
you,  my  friend,  instead  of  pebbles  I think  I should 
fill  my  mouth  AA'ith  Portland  Cement!’’ 

Whereupon  the  great  Athenian  turned  and  walked 
away,  leaving  his  chance  acquaintance  sitting  upon 
the  fallen,  tinie-poekcd  torso  of  a shattered  Apollo 
Belvedere  by  Phidcas,  pondering  deeply  upon  his  “ con- 
crete ” suggestion. 


A RURAL  SOI.OMON 

“The  court  has  taken  your  case  into  consideration. 
Mr.  Slithers,”  said  the  Judge,  at  Slithers’  trial  for 
violating  the  motor  ordinances  at  Crickett’s  Comers; 
“and.  in  view  of  what  ye’A’e  said,  and  with  some 
treArth,  about  the  badness  of  our  roads  hereabouts  in 
your  SAA'om  testimony,  I’ve  decided  not  to  fine  ye 
fifty  dollars,  as  the  law  permits.” 

“That’s  A'ery  square  of  you.  .Tudge,”  said  Slithers. 

“We  try  to  be  square.  Mr.  Slithers.”  said  the  Judge; 
“ and.  instead  of  the  fifty-dollar  fine.  Ave’re  goin’  to 
sentence  ye  to  work  on  them  roads  for  ten  days,  in 
the  hope  that  your  sooperior  wisdom  as  a road  expert 
Avill  make  ’em  comsid’rably  better.” 


UP  IN  MAINE 

“Is  there  anv  place  around  here  AA’here  T can  get 
my  shock-absorber  fixed?”  asked  PetloAv,  addressing 
the  man  in  front  of  the  rural  garage. 

“ Wa-al — T dunno.  Mister.”  AA-as  the  reply.  “This 
here’s  a Prohibition  State,  but  I may  hev  some  on 
hand  for  medicinal  purposes,  ef  you’re  reely  sufferin’.” 
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THE  COMPLETE  TIPSTER 

Now  that  scientific  authorities  on  tipping  after  due 
reflection  liaA'e  decided  that  the  basis  of  the  tip  to  a 
AA-aiter  in  a restaurant  should  be  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  of  the  check,  Ave  have  compiled  for  our  oAA'n 
use,  and  for  that  of  others  Avho  choose  to  aA’ail  them- 
selves of  its  suggestions,  the  folloAving  Tipping  Sched- 


ule. Avhich  Ave  trust  Avill  add  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind  in  general. 

For  the  Brush-boy,  Avho  lias  Avhisked. 
the  diLst  off  a ninety-six  dollar 

dress-suit,  at  10% $9.60 

For  the  Hat-boy  in  the  hotel.  avIio 
has  cheeked  your  eight  dollar  silk 
hat  together  Avith  your  Avife’s  $1,000 

panne  velvet  Avrap,  at  10% 100.80 

For  the  Porter,  Avho  has  carried 
your  Avife’s  trunk  containing  $l.ri00 
Avorth  of  evening  goAvns  upstairs, 

at  10%  1.50.00 

For  tlie  ChamlMwmaid,  Avho  has  put 
your  .$i).000  suite  in  order,  at  10%.  500.00 

For  the  .Janitor.  Avho  has  shoAvn  you 
through  tlie  WixfiAvorth  Building, 

eosting  $10,000,000.  at  10% 1,000,000.00 

For  your  friend's  Clumffeur.  Avho  has 
.taken  you  for  a ride  around  the 
Park  in  his  $10,000  French  car, 

at  10%  1,000.00 

For  the  Pullman  P(n-ter,  who  has  ear- 
ri(Hl  your  hand-bag  containing 
.$2,500  Avorth  of  un|)aid  bills  al)oard 

the  train,  at  10% 250.00 

For  the  Barlwr.  Avho  has  giA'en  you 

a tAventy  cent  shave,  at  10%) .02 

For  the  Postman,  who  has  brought 
you  a check  for  $100  from  your 

uncle,  at  10%r 10.00 

For  the  Clergj’man,  aa'Iio  has  just 
married  vou  to  a Ladv  Avorth 

$2.000.000‘  at  10%c ' 200,000.00 

For  a Taxicab  Driver,  Avho  has  just 
cheated  you  out  of  $13.50,  at  10%. . 1.35 


TROUBLE  AT  THE  GATE 


“ You  can’t  come  in  here.”  said  St.  Peter,  as  the 
Sinner  tried  to  bluff  his  AA-ay  through.  “Just  listen 
to  your  record  as  taken  doAvn  by  the  Recording  Angel.” 

“ I object  to  my  exclusion  on  incompetent  testi- 
mony.” retorted  the  Sinner.  “ I have  not  been  repre- 
sented by  counsel,  and  I insist  upon  my  constitutional 
rights.  The  Recording  Angel  must  l>e  sworn,  and  sul>- 
m it  to  a cros.s-examination  at  the  hands  of  my  attor- 
neys. before  a jim*  of  my  peers!” 

“ Sorry,”  said  Peter.  “ Ipit  the  trouble  with  that 
is  that  all  your  ‘plelel'%  IJii^  IdoA^' beloAv  in  the  other 


court.” 
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THE  PRASLIN  MURDER 


undignified  and  foolish  way  this  after- 
noon. When  I came  in  and  found  you 
sitting  there,  talking  with  Mile.  D.,  dis- 
cussing your  political  future  with  a 
woman  who  is  less  than  nothing  to  either 
of  us,  I confess  I lost  my  head,  and  I 
admit  that  I behaved  in  a way  that  was 
undignified  and  foolish.  I rushed  out 
of  the  room.  But  what  did  you  do? 
You  followed  me  in  such  a state  of  fury 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  Theo, 
r felt  afraid  — afraid  of  you,  my  only 
love.  You  came  into  my  boudoir,  and 
what  did  you  do  there?  You  broke  a 
valuable  object,  a beautiful  vase  that 
you  had  given  me  when  we  were  still 
happy  together.  Ah,  yes,  you  did  punish 
me,  truly! 

“ The  other  day,  when  I^ent  to  see  the 
Queen,  her  lady*  in  waiting,  that  kindly 
^latlame  Dololieu,  said  to  me:  ‘ Your 
iiushand  is  very  tenderly  devoted  to  you, 
ia  he  not?’  And  I had  to  say;  ‘Yes.’  I 
had  to  .smile.” 

WE  learn  little  of  the  character  and 
nature  of  the  Duke  of  Praslin.  The 
Duchess  lives  again  in  her  pictures,  let- 
ters, and  in  her  diary;  but  the  Duke 
remains  an  enigma.  He  does  not  8i>em 
tJ  have  answered  any  of  his  wife’s  out- 
pourings or  pleadings  for  sympathy. 
Had  he  done  so,  she  would  certainly 
have  kept  his  letters;  but  only  one  scrap 
of  paper  in  the  Duke’s  handwriting  was 
found  after  the  tragedy,  and,  as  wc 
shall  see,  it  contained  but  one  terrible 
sentence. 

tt  is  clear  that  the  Duke  opposed,  to 
all  his  wife’s  passionate  appeals,  what  is 
perhaps  the  only  w'eapon  a husband  so 
situated  can  us(* — the  weapon  of  silent 
ol)8tinacy.  Only  once  is  there  a record 
of  his  having  broken  down,  of  his  having 
shown  the  rage  that  possessed  him;  but 
it  is  significant  that  on  that  one  occa- 
sion he  lost  all  command  of  himself,  and 
made  his  wife,  as  she  says,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  afraid. 

On  all  ordinary  occasions  it  is  plain 
that  the  Diike  so  treated  the  Duchess  in 
public  as  to  give  the  impression  to  those 
about  them  that  he  was  still  fondly  at- 
tached to  her. 

She,  on  her  side,  kept  her  own  coun- 
sel. and  seems  to  have  had  only  two 
confidants — a man  and  a woman  of  her 
own  world.  She  received  from  them  the 
sensible  advice  it  is  so  easy  to  give  in 
such  a case,  and  so  very,  very  difficult  to 
follow.  They  told  her  what  is  so  plain 
to  the  on-looker,  namely,  that  no  wife,  no 
lover,  ever  won  back  or  revived  cooling 
alTection  by  making  scenes,  by  writing 
piteous  letters,  by  showing  himself  or 
herself  jealous. 

But  this  advice,  so  kindly  meant,  and 
more  than  once  conveyed  in  really  fine 
and  eloquent  language, — for  those  were 
the  days  when  people  were  fond  of  writ- 
ing long  letters  to  one  another, — had  no 
effect. 

The  Duke  can  hardly  ever  have  come 
home,  have  gone  into  his  study  or  even 
into  his  bed-chamber,  without  receiving 
from  the  Duchess — who,  of  course,  was 
living  under  the  same  roof — a harrowing 
missive,  reproachful,  threatening,  cajol- 
ing in  turn: 

“ You  told  me  the  day  before  yesterday 
something  which  pierced  my  heart.  You 
said  that,  as  I had  nothing  to  do  with 
any  of  your  public  concerns,  I had  no 
right  to  share  your  intimate  sorrows. 
Yes;  you  wish  us  to  be  real  strangers 
the  one  to  the  other.  If  that  be  so,  let 
me  say  adieu.  Be  happy,  if  you  can 
be  happy!  You  have  our  children — I have 
nothing!  Your  hatred  has  taken  all  from 
me!  Perhai>s  I should  say  your  indiffer- 
ence. I would  rather  be  hated  than  suf- 
fer your  indifference.” 

Again : 

“I  am  dying  of  grief!  For  five  long 
years,  I have  spent  all  my  nights  in 
tears,  in  convulsions  of  sorrow.  Often 
I have  had  to  bite  my  pillow  in  order  to 
stifle  my  sobs,  my  cries. 

“ I have  lost  not  only  my  husl>and  but 
my  children.  I suffer  the  tortures  of 
Tantalus.  I am  close  to  you  all,  and 
yet  I am  separated  from  you  all.” 

WHY,  it  may  reasonably  be  asked  by 
those  who  think  that  law  can  alter 
human  nature,  did  not  these  two  un- 
happy people  part?  They  remained 
united  in  appearance  because  the  Duchess 
had  no  wish  to  leave  the  man  she  so 
passionately  loved.  More  than  once  she 
suggested  going  away,  and  threatened  to 
make  a scandal.  But.  when  it  came  to 
the  point,  she  could  not  do  it.  Ever  we 
find  in  her  letters  the  pleadings  of  a 
woman  who  can  not  believe  that  she  is 
no  longer  loved.  Constantly  we  hear  the 
cr>',  springing  from  her  heart:  “Some- 
thing surely  will  happeiv'1T>*-make  you 
love  again,_  _aa  ^qu  |oved  jffi5^9nc  '!| 


{Continued  from  page  13) 

It  is  impossible  that  you  have  changed 
as  much  as  you  seem  to  have  changed!” 

The  Duchess  became  more  actively  jeal- 
ous of  Mile.  Deluzy,  more  and  more  de- 
termined that  the  governess  should  leave 
the  house;  and  at  last  she  took  the 
grave  step  of  asking  her  father,  the  aged 
Mar^chal  Sabatiani,  to  interfere  in  tbe 
matter.  The  old  man  wrote  a very  dig- 
nified letter  to  the  Duke: 

“ Tlie  day  will  come  when  you  will  be 
sorry  for  having  behaved  as  you  are  now 
doing.  Surely  it  is  your  duty  to  con- 
sider your  wife’s  feelings  in  so  important 
a matter — to  say  nothing  of  the  duty  you 
owe  to  your  daughters;  for,  however  in- 
nocent you  may  be,  tliere  is  no  doubt 
that  your  relations  to  this  woman  are 
being  Verj'  much  discussed  in  your  house- 
hold. 

“ I am  perfectly  willing  to  do  whatever 
is  fair  and  right  by  this  lady — indeed,  I 
will  myself  settle  so  largo  a pension  on 
her  that  she  will  no  longer  have  to  work 
for  her  living.” 

And  very  reluctantly,  with  a heavy 
heart,  and  one  also  full  of  the  bitterest 
revolt  and  anger  against  his  wife,  the 
Due  de  Praslin  had  to  give  way,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  the  governess  should 
leave  at  the  end  of  the  summer  term. 

But  the  Duchess  had  won  a sterile  vic- 
tory. The  Duke  sent  her  a letter  con- 
sisting of  one  line: 

“ By  your  act  you  have  spoilt  my  life.” 

And  in  her  diary  on  the  17th  of  June, 
before  leaving  her  country  home  for  that 
fatal  stay  in  Paris,  the  Duchess  wrote: 

“The  only  thing  I can  tell  myself  is 
that  I did  my  duty,  not  only  to  myself, 
but  also  to  my  daughters.  For  a long 
time  I hesitated.  Cod  knows  I hesitated 
a long  time  before  I allowed  my  father 
to  act.  Oh,  God,  I fear  the  future! 
How  angrv'  T.  is!  One  would  say  that 
it  is  I,  not  he,  who  is  guilty.  Oh,  God, 

I beg  for  you  to  open  my  husband’s  eyes! 
He  is  already  weary  of  this  woman.  He 
is  afraid  of  her.  It  is  his  pride  makes 
him  full  of  anger  and  rage.  As  for  me, 
he  will  never  forgive  me.  I fear  that 
some  day  he  will  revenge  himself  on  me. 
The  pit  which  has  been  digged  between 
us  is  becoming  deeper  and  deeper.  The 
future  frightens  me.  I tremble  when  I 
think  of  it.” 

And  just  fifteen  days  before  her  foul 
murder  she  wrote: 

“Nothing  has  changed.  She  has  not 
yet  gone.  She  has  the  father  and  the 
children  entirely  in  her  power.  They  are 
plunged  in  grief  at  her  approaching  de- 
parture, and  I am  made  to  feel  a 
criminal.” 

MLLE.  DELUZY"  left  within  a very  few 
days  after  these  lines  were  written, 
and  then  there  happened  a most  extraor- 
dinary thing,  of  which  no  trace  will  be 
found  in  any  of  the  public  accounts  of 
the  tragic  drama,  but  which  is  still 
whispered  in  French  society. 

Two  nights  before  the  family  were 
about  to  move  to  Paris,  the  Duchess, 
who  always  slept  badly,  was  heard  by 
her  maid  to  give  a loud  and  terrible 
scream. 

Without  even  waiting  to  put  on  a 
gown,  the  servant  rushed  to  her  mis- 
tress’s room ; to  her  amazement,  she 
found  the  door  locked  on  the  inside.  Af- 
ter a few  moments,  she  tried  the  door 
again,  and  this  time  found  it  unlocked. 

The  Duchess  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  a 
look  of  awful  fear  on  her  face. 

“What  is  it,  Madame  la  Duchesse?” 

“ I had  an  awTul  nightmare,” — and  the 
Duchess  shivered.  “ In  a ray  of  light 
cast  by  a chink  in  the  curtain,  I seemed 
to  see  advancing  toward  me  the  devil. 
He  w'as  dressed,  as  the  devil  always  is 
dressed,  in  bright  red  from  head  to  foot. 
I thought  he  was  coming  to  fetch  me! 
Then  I heard  a click — and  he  had  gone, 
vanished  into  the  wall!” 

At  the  time  that  this  happened  the 
maid  did  not  tell  of  the  .strange  episoile; 
for.  of  course,  she  thought  that  the 
Duchess  had  had  an  evil  dream,  and  that 
in  the  course  of  her  dream  she  had  first 
locked  the  door  and  then  unlocked  it. 

But  a year  later,  when  the  doubly  or- 
phaned children  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Praslin  came  back  to  their  country 
home,  there  w’as  found  in  a little  cup- 
board which  filled  up  the  short  passage 
between  the  Duke  and  Duchess’  former 
apartments,  a fancy  dress  worn  by  the 
hapless  Duke  in  early  youth.  The* dress 
was  that  of  Mephistopheles — bright  red 
from  head  to  foot;  and  in  its  folds  was 
wTapped  a long  poniard! 

OWING  to  the  Duke’s  high  rank,  and 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  only  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  guilt, — for  he  con- 
tinued, it  need  hardly  be  said,  to  deny 
lilh  cold  dignity  the  awful  accusation 
li<iii3Wit  against  him,  — he  was  not 
(Continued  on  page  2Jf) 


w’atched  w'ith  the  care  he  should  have 
been,  before  being  transferred  from  his 
own  house  to  prison.  And  within  an 
hour  of  his  arrest  he  managed  to  swal- 
low a strong  dose  of  poison. 

For  a while  nothing  w'as  suspected. 
The  Duke  grew  very  ill,  but  the  police 
supposed  this  to  be  due  to  his  agitation 
of  mind,  and  so  did  (or  did  not!)  the 
family  doctor. 

Meanw'hile — for  in  France,  as  in  Eng- 
land, a peer  of  the  realm  could  only  be 
judged  by  his  peers — the  French  House 
of  Peers  was  hurriedly  summoned.  It 
W'as  agreed  that  six  of  their  members 
should  proceed  at  once  to  the  interroga- 
tion of  the  prisoner;  for  by  that  time  he 
W'as  in  a dying  condition. 

Six  men  of  his  own  high  rank,  many  of 
whom  he  had  known  since  childhood, 
placed  themselves  round  the  bed  on  which 
the  Duke  de  Praslin  lay  in  agony;  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  Pas- 
quier,  began  the  interrogation: 

" Y'ou  know'  the  aw'ful  crime  of  which 
you  arc  accused?  You  know  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  haveMed  to  the  accusa- 
tion? I beg  of  you — I implore  of  you, 
Duke,  do  not  tell  a lie.” 

The  Diike  answered: 

“ I have  not  the  strength  to  say  any- 
thing. It  w’ould  take  a long  time  for  me 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.” 

“ Y’'ou  say  that  it  would  take  a long 
time  to  tell  the  truth.  We  do  not  ask 
you  to  tell  us  the  w'hole  truth;  we  want 
only  a ‘ yes  ’ or  a ‘ no.’  ” 

The  Duke  replied: 

“It  requires  great  strength  of  mind  to 
be  able  to  say  ‘yes’  or  ‘no’  to  certain 
questions,  and  it  is  a strength  which  I do 
not  now  possess.” 

“ Well,  tell  us  one  thing.  At  wdiat  hour 
did  you  leave  your  children  before  the 
crime  was  committed?” 

“ It  must  have  been  half-past  ten — per- 
haps a little  earlier.” 

•‘  What  did  you  then  do?” 

“ I w’ent  down  into  my  bedroom  and  at 
once  proceeded  to  bed.” 

“Did  you  sleep?” 

The  Duke  sighed  deeply  and  replied: 

Yes.” 

“ Had  you  made  up  your  mind  when 
you  went  to  bed  what  you  would  do  in 
the  morning?” 

“ I do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  ask- 
ing this.” 

“ When  you  awoke,  what  was  your  first 
thought?” 

“ I heard  cries  in  the  house,  and  I 
rushed  into  my  w'ife’s  room.” 

The  Duke  moaned,  and  added : “ Can 
not  you  wait  aw’hile  before  continuing 
your  questions?  I feel  so  very  weak.” 

“No;  W'e  must  continue.  When  you 
)ivent  into  the  Duchess’  room,  you  must 
at  once  have  seen  what  had  happened. 
Did  you  find  her  in  bed?” 

“ No.  I have  already  said  that  she  was 
lying  on  the  ground.” 

“ Whence  came  the  scratches  and  the 
bites  with  which  your  hands  are  covered?” 

“ They  happened  the  night  before.  But 
I beg  you  to  spare  me  these  questions.  I 
am  getting  weaker  and  weaker.” 

“ Y^ou  must  feel  very  sad  at  having 
cemmitted  so  awful  a crime?” 

The  accused  man  made  no  answer,  and 
indeed  he  did  seem  too  ill  to  answer. 

THEN  came  a question  which  involved 
another  human  being: 

Did  you  not  receive  some  bad  advice 
which  urged  you  to  this  crime?” 

And,  to  every  one’s  amazement,  he 
roused  himself  and  replied  in  a strong 
voice: 

“ Nay,  indeed ! I received  no  counsel 
from  any  one.  Who  would  have  counseled 
such  a thing?” 

“Are  you  not  devoured  by  remorse 
Would  it  not  be  a certain  relief  to  tell 
the  truth?” 

“ I am  without  any  strength  to-day.” 

“ Y’ou  sjieak  constantly  of  your  lack  of 
strength ; but  we  ask  you  only  to  say 
‘ yes  ’ or  ‘ no.’  ” 

“ If  some  one  would  feel  my  pulse,  he 
would  see  how  very  ill  I am.” 

“ And  yet  you  were  strong  enough  just 
now  to  declare  most  firmly  that  no  one 
had  advised  you  to  commit  this  frightful 
crime.” 

The  Duke  remained  silent. 

“ We  seek  only  the  truth.” 

“ On  the  contrary,  you  came  here  quite 
sure  that  I was  guilty.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  change  your  view.” 

And.  indeed,  the  unhappy  man  w:\8  so 
ill  that  the  questioning  had  to  be  anan- 
doned.  All  through  the  night  he  suffered 
tortures,  but  he  made  no  sign. 

In  the  morning,  after  he  had  seen  his 
confessor,  the  Due  de  Decazes  was  begged, 
by  the  Commission  of  Peers,  to  see  him 
once  more. 

“ I fear  you  suffer  greatly,  my  poor 
friend,”  said  Decazes. 
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Yes.” 

••  But  it  is  your  own  fault.  i«  it  not. 
tliat  you  are  suffering?  You  took  poison.” 

Praslin  did  not  answer. 

“•  I.S  it  laudanum  vou  took?” 

••  No.” 

“Then  you  took  arsenic?” 

“ Yes,”  said  I’raslin,  lifting  his  head. 

Who  got  you  this  arsenic?” 

“ No  one  got  it.  I hrought  it  from 
Praslin.” 

There  was  a moment’s  silence. 

Then  the  Due  de  Decazes  said: 

“ Now  is  the  time,  now  is  the  moment — 
for  your  own  sake,  for  that  of  your  name, 
of  your  family,  as  regards  your  memory, 
your  children — to  speak.  The  fact  that 
you  poisoned  yourself  is  tantamount  to  a 
confession.  A man  who  is  innocent  does 
not  choose  the  moment  when  his  nine 
children  have  been  deprived  of  their  moth- 
er to  deprive  them  of  their  father.  Admit 
that  you  are  guilty.” 

Praslin  remained  silent. 

“ At  any  rate,  do  you  regret  your 
crime?  Tell  me  that  you  regret  what 
you  have  done.” 

The  Duke,  with  an  expression  of  terrible 
anguish,  repeated  only:  “Do  I regret?” 

“ I beg  of  you  to  admit  the  truth,  to 
tell  the  truth."  Receive  the  Chancellor  and 
make  him  a confession.” 

Praslin  hesitated.  “No.”  he  said  slow- 
ly. “ T am  too  feeble.  Perhaps  I will 
sec  the  Chancellor  to-morrow.” 

Decazes  had  not  the  heart  to  insist. 
And  then  h^  took  down,  at  the  other’s 
dictation,  a curious  little  statement,  in 
no  sense  a confession: 

“ I WISH  to  say  how  much  T regret  t 

1 can  not  see  my  children  before  I die. 
I implore  my  family  to  be  kind  to  them 
all.  • I havie  not  time  to  make  any  ar- 
rangements as  to  money.  I feel  that 
my  strength  is  going.  I am  hai)py  to 
leave  my  childi-en  in  the  care  of  my  be- 
loved old  mother.  I beg  them  not  to 
follow  too  closely  the  counsels  of  their 
uncles  and  of  their  grandfather  Salmti- 
ani.  1 left  at  home  a will  which  I ratify. 
It  is  an  old  will.  I am  happy  to  think 
that  my  mother  will  be  there  to  look 
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after  them  all.  I wish  my  sons  to  re- 
main at  s<‘hool  where  they  are.” 

" I ask  you  once  more.”  he  said.  “ if 
you  are  guilty  of  the  crime  of  killing 
your  wife.” 

“ No.  sir;  I do  not  admit  that  1 am 
guilty.” 

“ But,  if  you  are  not  guilty,  why  did 
you  poison  yourself?” 

“No,  sir;  I am  not  guilty.” 

•And  then  at  last  there  comes  in  the 
name  of  the  third  person  who  unwit- 
tingly had  played  so  great  a part  in  the 
story. 

“ Did  Mile.  Deluzy  give  you  any  advice 
which  made  you  commit  the  awful  action 
which  we  feel  sure  you  have  committed?” 

And  the  Duke,  dying  though  he  was. 
raised  himself  to  his  elbow:  “No,  no! 
ISIlle.  Deluzy  never  spoke  to  me  of  such 
a thing!” 

“ Once  more  I ask  you,  did  you  com- 
mit this  crime?” 

“ No,  Chancellor.  I can  not  tt'll  you 
that  I am  guilty.” 

Half  an  hour  later  the  Duke  of  Praslin 
expired  in  agony. 

And  now  the  only  point  of  interroga- 
tion that  remains  is  Mile.  Deluzy. 
Under  that  quiet,  correct  exterior,  what 
manner  of  woman  was  the  governess? 

For  a while — indeed,  for  a consider- 
able time — the  French  police  were  in- 
clined to  Iwlieve  that  she  had  been  the 
Duke’s  accomplice.  They  even  went  so 
far  as  to  think  it  possible  that  she  had 
l)een  in  the  house  on  that  fatal  night, 
and  that  she  had  actually  helped  to  do 
the  unhappy  Duchess  to  death!  As  for 
the  public,  so  exasperated  were  they  that 
the  market-women  of  Paris  threatened  to 
lynch  her! 

But,  in  spite  of  the  deep  prejudice 
against  her,  Mile.  Deluzy,  bv  her  calm- 
ness, her  good  sense,  and  liier  dignity, 
soon  altered  the  point  of  view  of  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  investigate  her 
part  in  the  tragic  story. 

She  answered  every  question  put  to  her 
frankly  and  simply;  and.  though  it  was 
clear  that  she  had  a not  unreasonalile 
prejudice  against  the  Duchess,  she  tried 
to  be  as  fair  as  was  possible,  and  in  one 
of  her  answers  we  have  what  is  probably 
the  truest  pen  portrait  of  that  unhappy 
woman : 

“ I do  not  wish  to  be  lucking  in  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  Duchesse  de  Pras- 
lin; but,  if  you  a.sk  me  for  the  truth,  I 
will  tell  the  truth,  I do  not  accuse  her 
heart;  I do  not  accuse  her  sentiments — 
but  she  had  a most  difficult  and  unhapjry 
nature.  She  was  incapable  of  managing 
her  children.  When  with  them,  she  by 
turns  irritated  and  spoiled  them.  She 
was  feeble  when  she  ought  to  have  been 
severe;  unkind  when  she  ought  to  have 
been  indulgent;  cruel  when  she  ought  to 
have  been  kind.  She  icas  far  too  pre- 
occupied irith  the  feelings  that  animated 
her  for  her  husband  to  give  much  thought 
to  anything  else  in  the  world!” 

Henriette  Deluzy  was  kept  in  prison 
for  three  months,  and  in  those  twelve 
weeks  of  anguish  and  fear  she  changed 
from  a young  to  a middle-aged  woman. 
And  then,  at  last,  it  was  decided  that,  as 
there  was  really  no  evidence  against  her 
at  all,  she  must  be  set  at  liberty.  And 
a day  or  two  after  it  was  rumored  that 
Mile.  Deluzy  had  gone  to  England.  This, 
however,  was  not  true.  She  stayed  in 
France,  under  an  assumed  name,  for 
some  time,  and  then,  on  the  advice  of  the 
celebrated  Protestant  pastor,  M.  Monod, 
who  had  been  her  valued  friend  for  many 
years,  she  went  to  America,  to  take  a 
place  as  teacher  in  Miss  Page’s  celebrated 
school  in  Gramercy  Park. 

Time  went  on,  and  at  the  house  of 
Miss  Page  Mile.  Deluzy  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  Henry  Field,  who. 
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though  much  her  junior,  fell  in  love 
with  her. 

And  then  came  the  painful  moment 
when  she  had  to  tell  him  of  her  strange 
and  dreadful  connection  with  the  Praslin 
affair. 

The  story  made  no  difference  to  the. 
young  American’s  generous  heart.  She, 
however,  considered  him  entitled  to  an 
impartial  statement,  and  wrote  to  a 
noted  French  literary  man,  Victor 
l.’ousin.  Giving  him  her  lover’s  address, 
she  begged  him  to  write  and  tell  him  tlie 
truth. 

“ You  know  the  whole  story,”  she 
wrote.  “ You  were  even  present  once 
when  I was  being  questioned  by  the 
police.  You  have  read  all  the  Duchess’s 
letters,  and  those  of  my  letters  that  were 
found.  I do  not  ask  for  pity — I ask  you 
simply  to  tell  the  truth  as  a man  of 
honor.” 

M.  Cousin  wrote  to  Mr.  Field,  and 
very  soon  afterward  the  marriage  took 
placf'. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Field  took  up 
their  residence  in  Ma.ssachusett8,  and  the 
Frenchwoman  became  an  intimate  friend 
of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

She  died  in  1874,  and  after  her  death 
a book  by  her  was  published,  entitled 
“ Familiar  Sketches  of  France,”  which  is 
probably  known  to  many  readers  of  these 
pages,  since  it  became  very  popular  w'ith 
American  readers. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF 
BREEDING  KINGS 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

hundred  near  relatives  of  Queen  Victoria 
are  living,  and  that  more  than  one  hun- 
dred of  these  are  her  direct  descendants. 
We  find  these  direct  descendants  not  only 
on  the  thrones  of  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and  Spain;  but  married  also  in  the  royal 
or  ducal  houses  of  Schleswig  - Holstein, 
Schleswig-Mciningen,  Hesse,  Greece,  Den- 
mark, liattenbcrg,  Russia,  Rumania,  Or- 
leans, Anhalt-Dcssau,  and  Sweden.  The 
t^ueen  breed  is  everywhere. 

This  wide  diffusion  of  the  blood  of 
Queen  \’ictoria  has  been  considered  a 
matter  of  gratulation  for  the  institution 
of  royalty  in  Europe.  And.  indeed,  it  has 
elements  of  favorable  augury,  both  po- 
litical and  eugenic.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  elements  of  danger  in  it. 
which  the  eugenist  can  not  well  overlook. 
For  the  blood  of  Queen  Victoria,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  was  half  Hanoverian, 
and  her  grandfather  was  the  insane 
George  HI. 

.Vow,  we  have  seen  that  the  four  chief 
inonarchs  under  consideration — William 

II.  George  V,  Nicholas  II,  and  Alphonso 
NIII — all  have  the  elements  of  insanity 
in  their  heritage  within  striking  distance, 
so  to  speak.  In  accordance  with  what 
cur  studies  of  pedigrees  have  shown  us 
about  the  possiliility  of  lighting  up  an 
old  neurosis  by  uniting  two  neuropathic 
strains,  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  the 
mates  of  all  these  monarchs  should  be 
free  from  a similar  taint. 

Yet  a glance  at  the  pedigrees  of  the 
royal  consorts  shows  that  each  one  of 
them  carries  strains  of  the  same  un- 
fortunate neurosis.  The  Kaiserin  \’ic- 
toria  Augusta,  though  in  general  her 
heredity  is  good,  is  descended  in  the 
fourth  generation  from  the  degenerate 
Christian  VTI.  The  Czarina,  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  and  the  Queen  of  England  are 
all  direct  descendants  of.  the  insane  George 

III. 

So  it  appears  that  in  the  case  of  each 
of  the  chief  monarchies  of  northern  Eu- 
rope, the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne, 
while  inheriting  maternal  blood  chiefly  of 
stable  and  normal  strains  of  the  breed 
of  kings,  inherits  also  a double  neuro- 
pathic taint  that  might  augur  ill  for 
the  stability  of  his  mental  poise.  The 
shadow  of  the  insane  George  III  lies 
across  each  royal  pathway. 

The  Shadow  of  George  III  over 
Europe 

NO  .American  need  be  told  that  the 
neuropathic  taint  of  George  III,  which 
found  expression  in  the  autocratic  tem])er 
of  his  early  years  and  the  out-and-out 
insanity  of  his  later  ones,  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  governmental  attitude 
that  estranged  the  .American  colonies  and 
led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  institution 
of  monarchy  itself  on  the  western  hemi- 
sphere. 

It  would  Ije  a curious  repetition  of  his- 
tory if  the  same  traits,  transmitted  by 
George  III  to  his  descendants,  should 
lead  to  the  same  result  in  the  great 
principalities  of  Europe.  Yet  this  might 
readily  enough  come  to  pass,  thanks  to 
the  scheming  of  George’s  granddaughter 
Victoria,  the  royal  match  - maker.  For 
the  spirit  of  democracy  is  abroad  in  the 
world,  and  the  exaggerated  ego  of  a 
George  III  at  the  helm  of  state  of  a 
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twentieth-century  nation  would  be  an  an- 
achronism that  not  even  the  most  sub- 
missive of  European  {woples  would  long 
tolerate. 

From  the  American  point  of  view, 
monarchy,  in  this  age  of  science  and 
progress,  seems  an  anachronism  at  Irest. 
The  attainment  of  the  same  point  of  view- 
in  Europe  will  be  accelerated  or  retarded 
by  the  personal  characteristics  of  the 
sovereigns  that  come  to  the  throne  in  the 
ensuing  generation.  So  the  result  of  the 
most  recent  royal  matings  must  be 
watched  by  the  wisest  among  the  state-s- 
men  of  Europe,  with  interest  not  un- 
mi.xed  w-ith  solicitude. 


The  Beetle  that  Cultivates 
Mushrooms 

Ants  are  not  the  only  insects  that  prac- 
tise the  cultivation  of  mushrooms,  although 
for  a long  time^it  was  thought  that  they 
were  the  only  creatures  of  a lower  order  than 
man  that  possessed  the  intelligence  to  follow 
such  an  agricultural  pursuit.  Bouverie,  the 
entomologist,  has  found  that  a certain  wood- 
boring beetlcj  knowm  as  the  bostrychide,  is 
as  familiar  with  mushroom  cultivation  as  Ls 
the  species  of  ant  of  which  so  much  has  been 
written. 

Professor  Bouverie  discovered  that  the 
beetles  in  question  bore  holes  in  wood  and 
half  fill  them  w'ith  a prepared  fungus  which 
makes  an  ideal  mushroom  bed.  The  garden 
is  carefully  spawned  and  in  course  of  time 
the  mushrooms  appear.  In  this  way  the 
beetle  provides  itself  with  a food  sufficiently 
tender  for  its  feeble  jaws. 


Uncle  Sam  as  a Solomon 

The  departments  at  Washington  are  now 
and  then  called  upon  to  settle  petty  ques- 
tions of  the  most  mtimate  personal  nature. 
For  instance,  the  Treasury  Department  once 
acted  as  judge  in  a dispute  between  man  and 
wife. 

This  couple  had  had  a spirited  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  several  bank-notes, 
each  homing  fast  to  the  end  of  the  “roll.” 
A ten-dollar  bill  tore  across  the  middle,  and 
each  contestant  carried  off  one-half  of  it  in 
triumph.  Just  here  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment was  brought  into  the  dispute.  It  re- 
ceived half  of  the  bill  from  the  wife,  w-ith 
the  statement  that  the  other  half  hat!  been 
destroyed,  and  she  requested  a new  bill. 
In  a short  time  there  arrived  the  second  half 
of  the  bill  from  the  husband,  with  a similar 
statement  and  request.  As  -the  govern- 
ment then  had  both  ends  of  the  bill,  it  ren- 
dered a Solomon-like  decision  and  awarded 
five  dollars  to  each  of  the  claimants. 


Sounds  from  a Rainbow 

It  seems  incredible  that  a beam  of  light 
could  be  made  to  produce  sound,  but  such  a 
thing  can  be  done.  A ray  of  sunlight  is 
thrown  through  a lens  on  a glass  vessel 
containing  lamp-black,  colored  silk,  or 
worsted,  or  any  like  substance.  A disk 
having  slits  or  openings  cut  in  it  is  made 
to  revolve  swiftly  in  this  beam  of  light,  so  as 
to  “cut  it  up,”  thus  causing  alternate 
fliishes  of  light  and  shadow-.  When  one 
places  his  ear  to  the  glass  vessel  he  hears 
strange  sounds  so  long  as  the  Hashing  beam 
falls  upon  the  vessel. 

A still  more  extraordinary  effect  is  pro- 
duced when  the  beam  of  sunlight  is  made  to 
pass  through  a prism,  so  as  to  produce  what 
IS  called  the  solar  spectrum.  The  disk  is 
turned  and  the  colored  light  of  the  rainbow 
is  made  to  break  through  it.  Now,  if  the 
car  be  placet!  to  the  vessel  containing  the 
silk  or  other  material,  as  the  colored  lights  of 
the  spectrum  fall  upion  it,  sounds  will  be 
given  by  the  different  parts  of  the  spectrum, 
and  there  will  be  silence  in  other  parts. 

For  example,  if  the  vessel  contains  red 
worsted  and  the  CTeen  light  flashes  upon  it, 
loud  sounds  will  be  given  out.  Only  feeble 
.sounds  will  be  heard  when  the  red  and  the 
blue  parts  of  the  rainbow  fall  upon  the 
vessel.  Other  colors  produce  no  sounds  at 
all. 

Green  silk  gives  out  sound  best  in  a red 
light.  B>eiy  kind  of  material  gives  more 
or  less  sound  in  different  colors  and  no  sound 
at  all  in  others. 


Wonderful  Dexterity 

What  appears  to  be  superhuman  skill  is  at 
times  attained  by  the  training  of  a special 
sense  or  of  • special  parts  of  t he  human 
mechanism.  In  this  relation  there  is  re- 
ported the  surprising  feat  of  a workman  in 
one  of  the  great  ne^le-factories. 

This  workman  took  a common  sewing- 
needle  of  medium  size,  one  and  five  eighths 
inches  in  length,  and  drilled  a hole  throu^ 
its  entire  length,  from  eye  to  point,  barely 
large  enough  to  allow  the  passmg  ot  a very 
fine  hair.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
of  a more  exquisite  mastery  of  eye,  muscles, 
and  the  directing  brain. 


ifKE  B^'fiwiURM'  LOZENGES  for  CHILDREN  mn 
BROWN’S  VERMIFUGE  COMFITS.  35  centa a boz.«S 
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The  stone  armada 

{Conlinued  from  page  10) 


uttempts  like  the  Hunpotrer's  were  doubt- 
less repeated  at  Savannah.  Cliarleston, 
Mobile,  and  dozens  of  small  ports.  Mill- 
ions of  dollars’  wortli  of  cotton  went  out 
on  lleet  English  steamers,  was  sold  in 
Liverpool,  and  with  the  proceeds  English 
vessels  were  loaded  with  ammunition  and 
other  munitions  of  war.  then  ran  the 
blockade  and  supplied  the  Confederaey 
with  everything  it  needed  to  carry  on  the 
war. 

IX  ISHl  the  blockade- runners  became  so 
bold  that  the  government  made  a des- 
perate attempt  to  stop  them.  One  effort 
wa  saimed  at  Savannah  and  Charleston, 
and  took  the  form  of  the  famous  Stone 
Armada,  the  organizing  of  which  aroused 
great  curiosity  in  New  Bedford  and  other 
New  England  ports. 

That  the  Armada  was  organized  at  New 
Bedford  was  due  to  the  fact  that  rebel 
cruisers  had  paralyzed  the  whaling  indus- 
try. and  the  harbor  was  filled  with  ships 
e.f  all  kinds  and  sizes,  lying  idle  and  not 
daring  to  go  out.  Richard  II.  Chappell, 
who  liad  the  matter  in  hand,  bought  up 
most  of  the  idle  vessels  in  New  London, 
Providence,  New  Bedford,  and  Province- 
town. 

For  less  than  $100,000  the  government 
agent  secured  a fleet  of  twenty-three 
ships,  equipped  and  ready  for  sea.  Nearly 
all  the  vessels  were  sold  just  as  they  came 
from  the  whaling-grounds;  the  men  merely 
stepped  out  of  them,  leaving  everything. 
The  work  of  preparing  them  for  the  voy- 
age was  in  the  hands  of  three  experts,  who 
docked  the  ships  one  after  another,  or  four 
or  five  at  a time,  and  prepared  them  for 
the  trip.  All  the  non-essentials  were  re- 
moved, though  in  some  instances  the  ships 
went  on  their  long  voyage  with  nearly  all 
their  equipment.  The  articles  not  needed, 
such  as  extra  boats  and  anchors,  were  sent 
ashore  at  New  Bedford  and  filled  an  entire 
empty  block.  It  was  guarded  by  a gang 
of  men,  and  for  weeks  was  the  object  of 
profound  curiosity  and  much  speculation. 
The  entire  “ mountain  ” was  later  sold  at 
auction,  and  many  of  the  old  anchors  are 
still  to  be  seen  about  places  in  Bedford 
to-day. 

The  loading  of  this  large  fleet  witli 
stone  but  intensified  the  curiosity  of  the 
public.  Over  seventy-five  hundred  tons  of 
stone  were  bought  for  the  purpose,  and 
when  the  ballast  line  was  reached,  and 
stone  was  dumped  into  ships  up  to  the 
lower  water-line,  the  citizens  of  New  Bed- 
ford were  confident  that  the  rock  was  to 
be  used  on  the  Southern  coast,  where 
sandy  beaches  prevailed,  to  make  forts. 

According  to  Mr.  Gifford,  the  farmers 
in  the  country  had  the  chance  of  their  lives 
to  get  rid  of  the  glacial  boulders  that  en- 
cumbered their  farms.  It  is  even  said  that 
a wag  at  Plymouth  offered  the  famous 
rock  at  that  j)lace,  if  any  one  would  come 
and  get  it. 

On  each  ship,  one  piece  of  work  was 
done  in  secret,  and  no  one  knew  about  it 

BOTH  GAINED 

Man  and  Wife  Fatten  on  Grape- Nuts. 

The  notion  that  meat  is  necessary  for 
real  strength  and  the  foundation  of  solid 
flesh  is  now  no  longer  as  prevalent  as 
formerly. 

h]xcessivc  meat-eaters  are  usually  slug- 
gish a part  of  the  time  becau.se  they  are 
not  able  to  fully  digest  their  food,  and  the 
undigested  portion  is  changed  into  what  is 
practically  a kind  of  poison  that  acts  u]x)n 
the  blood  and  nerves,  thus  getting  all 
through  the  system. 

‘‘I  w'as  a heavy  meat-eater,”  wTites  an 
Illinois  man,  “and  up  to  two  years  ago  was 
in  very  poor  health.  I suffered  with  in- 
digestion .so  that  1 only  weighed  95  pounds. 

“Then  I heard  about  Grape-Nuts  foot! 
and  decided  to  try  it.  My  wife  laugher! 
at  me  at  first,  but  when  I gained  to  125 
pounds  and  felt  so  fine,  she  thought  she 
would  eat  GraprvNuts  too.  Now  she  is 
fat  and  well  and  has  gained  40  pounds. 
M’e  never  have  indigestion  any  more,  and 
seldom  ferd  the  desire  for  meat.” 

A neighbor  of  ours,  68  years  old,  was 
troubled  with  indige.stion  for  years,  and 
was  a heavy  meat-eater.  Now  since  he 
has  been  eating  Grape-Nufs  regularly,  he 
says  he  is  well  and  never  hiis  indigestion. 

I could  name  a lot  of  persons  who  have 
rid  themselves  of  indigestion  by  changing 
from  a heavy  meat  diet  to  Grape-Nuts.” 
“There’s  a Reason.”  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read 
the  little  book,  “The  Road  to  Wellville,” 
in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  hum  n 
nterest. 

FOn  m HJELhTjm  or  brains 
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until  the  ships  were  ready  for  sailing,  as 
only  the  master  and  mate  of  each  ship 
were  let  into  the  secret.  'I’his  was  the 
making  of  the  rlevice  for  sinkin;^,  de- 
scril)ed  by  Mr.  (jilford  as  follows: 

“ As  fast  as  each  ship  was  emptied  she 
was  fitted  for  convenient  scuttling.  About 
two  inches  above  the  light  water-line  a 
two-inch  hole  was  bored  in  the  counter, 
running  completely  through  the  side  of 
the  vessel.  Into  this  from  each  side  was 
inserted  a plug,  turning  to  a loose  tit.  and 
provided  with  a llange-head  sufficiently 
large  to  close  the  opening.  Thc.se  two 
plugs  were  fastened  together  by  a bolt 
j.assing  through  the  center,  held  by  a head 
on  the  outside,  and  hy  a wrench-nut  on  the 
inside.  At  the  ])roj)er  time  the  nails  were 
unscrewed  by  the  wrench  made  on  them, 
the  bolt  knocked  out,  and  the  two  plugs 
were  allowed  to  fall  out  and  let  the  water 
pour  in.” 

The  historical  records  of  old  New'  Bed- 
ford contain  many  records  of  the  advance 
of  the  Armada  from  the  pen  of  the  only 
living  master,  Captain  J.  M.  Willis,  who 
is  still  an  honored  and  venerable  resident 
of  New  Bedford.  On  an  old  war  map  of 
Charleston  harbor  the  line  across  the 
channel  is  indicated,  and  Captain  Willis 
e.xplains  the  mark  as  follows: 

“ The  plan  for  closing  the  harbor  was 
to  place  the  obstructions  on  both  sides  the 
crest  of  the  bar,  so  that  the  same  forces 
which  created  the  bar  might  be  relieil 
upon  to  keep  them  in  their  places;  also 
to  place  the  vessels  checker-wise,  and  at 
the  same  distance  from  each  other,  so  as 
to  create  an  artificial  unevenness  of  bot- 
tom resembling  Woods  Hole.  This  would 
give  ris?  to  eddies,  counter-currents,  and 
whirlpools,  thus  making  navigation  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  The  placing  of  the 
vessels  in  the  desired  positions  proved  a 
difficult  undertaking,  but  they  were  all 
sunk  by  ten  o’clock,  or  were  sinking.” 

Anew  ami  vivid  description  of  the 
voyage  of  the  Stone  Armada  is  here 
set  down  as  it  came  from  the  lips  of  one 
of  the  crew,  Nicholas  Plater,  an  old  sea- 
man w'ho  now'  lives  in  London. 

“ When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,”  said 
the  old  sailor,  who  was  then  in  his  nine- 
tieth year,  “ I liad  ju.st  returned  from  a 
whaling  trip,  and  as  I liad  been  gone  three 
or  four  years  I had  a comfortable  sum 
coming  to  me.  as  you  may  imagine  when 
I sav  that  it  took  me  ten  days  to  spend  it 
in  New  York.  Those  were  the  days  when 
many  a man  landed  on  Water  Street  in 
the  morning  with  three  or  four  years’ 
W'ages,  and  two  days  later  awoke  to  find 
himself  aboard  an  outbound  ship  and 
moneyless,  and  obliged  to  go  in  debt  for 
his  outfit.  I was  not,  how'cver,  shang- 
haied; my  shiimialc  and  I were  merely  so 
glad  to  get  ashore  that  we  divided  up  with 
everyboily  that  came  along,  and  ten  days 
found  us  broke,  without  a dollar. 

■■  I knew'  that  Nantucket,  where  I W'as 
living,  was  about  cast-northcast  from 
New  York,  so  we  laid  the  course  and 
started  to  walk  it.  But  we  kcjit  too  far 
to  the  soutli’ard,  and  after  two  days  W'e 
ran  into  New  London.  By  the  end  of  the 
w'cek  wo  struck  New  Bedfonl,  where  we 
separated,  my  comrade  going  dow’n  to 
Sandwich  on  the  Cape,  while  I began  to 
hunt  for  a boat  to  get  over  to  Nantucket, 
where  I had  a sister. 

“ While  I W'as  looking  around  I met 
William  Huzzy,  whom  1 had  sailed  under 
once  in  a whaling-brig. 

““  Nic,’  he  said,  ‘do  you  want  a berth, 
short  and  sweet,  three  weeks  or  so,  and 
good  payV” 

“ I was  ashamed  to  go  home  without  any 
money,  so  I jumped  at  it,  and  with  three 
other  men  he  had  in  tow  went  around  to 
an  office  and  signed  papers  for  a crui.se  on 
the  bark  Potomac,  or  any  vcs.sel  the 
owners  might  select.  After  a night  at  a 
sailors’  boarding-house,  I was  sent  alioard 
an  old  hulk  W'hich  the  men  swore  was  the 
original  Mntiftoircr,  as  there  were  men 
there  w'ho  said  their  grandfathers  remem- 
bered her  when  she  had  a pooj)  as  high  as 
her  foreyard,  and  she  was  old  then.  But 
I figured  that  she  w’ould  hold  together  for 
a month  anyhow,  and  we  certainly  W'ere 
not  going  across  the  water  in  that* time. 

“ \\’hen  we  got  down  the  liarbor,  there 
was  a licet  of  twenty  or  more  vessels  of 
all  kinds:  barks,  ships,  brigs,  schooners, 
old  hookers  made  in  the  year  one;  some 
hogged;  some  W'ith  figureheads  made  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Alost  of  the  vc.s8els 
W'ere  painted  in  the  old  fashion,  w'itli 
square  black  and  w'hite  ports,  to  scare 
jiirates;  and  they  certainly  did  look  like 
a fleet  of  men-of-war;  but  they  were 
nothing  but  a lot  of  old  whalers,  .so  satu- 
rated with  oil  that  you  could  tell  them 
miles  off.  dow'ii  the  w'ind. 

“ When  I climbed  the  ladder  T sighted  an 
old  shipmate,  and  he  took  me  up  to  the 
forecastle,  w'here  five  men  were  holding  a 
meeting,  and  a sea  lawyer  was  saying  he 
didn’t  like  it.  No  one*  knew  where  they 
were  going,  and  each  ship  was  not  only  in 

{Continued  on  page  !26) 


Vitalized  Rubber 
in  Diamond  ( Clinch  1 Tires 
calls  a halt  on " Short  Mileage" 


Diamond  Dealers  Everywhere 


"What’s  the  ’Holeproof’  Secret,  John?” 

“ How  can  they  guarantee  six  months’  wear  in  these  fine,  mer- 
cerized socks?’’  “That’s  easy,  Dad!  You’ll  find  the  answer 
and  the  truth  in  any  Holeproof  advertisement.’’ 


We  pay  an  average  of  74  cents 
per  pound  for  our  cotton  yarn,  for 
one  thing.  Cotton  yarn  can  be  had 
for  32  cents. 

Wedo  our  own  mercerizing.  Our 
process  adds 

fam>rorig^!  ffolcproofTfasicrQ 

_„1  for  WOMEN  .jr.#AND  CHILDREN-^  dealers’  names. 

nai  strengtn.  gjjip  (direct 

For. everyday  wear,  travel  or  ex- 
ercise— tennis, golf,  or  dancing;  for 
business  men  who  walk  a great  deal; 
for  strenuous  children;  for  women 
who  want  style  with  more  than  a 
day  s wear — Holeproof  is  the  logical 
hosiery.  1,000,000  men,  women, 
children  and  infants  wear  Holeproof  today 
because  of  its  wonderful  quality. 


You  can  get  the  sheerest  weights  if  you 
want  them — six  pairs  in  any  weight,  guar- 
anteed six  months.  If  any  wear  out— if  a 
single  thread  breaks — you  are  given  new 
pairs  free.  This  guarantee  covers  every 
stitch,  not  merely  heels  and  toes. 


where  no  dealer  is  near,  charges  prep; 
ceipt  of  remittance.  Ask  for  the  new  Mercerized 
Holeproof  Socks  for  men  at  $1.50  for  six  pairs — 
the  26c  grade  with  the  silky  lustre  and  22% 
added  strength. 

Holeproof  in  cotton,  for  men,  costs  from  $1.60 
to  $3.00  a box  of  6 pairs.  For  women  and  chil- 
dren, $2  to  $3  a box  of  6 pairs.  For  infants.  $1  a 
box  of  4 pa  irs.  Above  boxes  guaran  teed  6 months. 

Silk  Holeproof  for  men.  $2  for  3 pairs.  For 
women,  $3  tor  3 pairs.  3 pairs  of 
silk  guaranteed  3 months. 

Write  for  free  book,  which  tells 
all  about  Holeproof. 


urc 


HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  CO..  Milwaukee.  Wiaconain 


Kor  long  wear,  fit  and  style,  these  are  the  finest  silk  gloves  Rog  D S 
produced.  Made  in  all  lengths,  sizes  and  colors.  FaU  Offlea.  1*906 

Write  for  the  illustrated  book  that  tells  all  about  them,  and  ^ ^ 

write  for  the  name  of  the  dealer  near  you  who  handles  them.  vaiet»iieX£ 


All  types  of  Diamond  Tires  are 
made  of  Vitalized  Rubber—  a new  pro- 
cess discovered  by 
our  chemists  which 
toughens  pure 
rubber. 

It  will  give  you  the 
greatest  mileage — stand 
the  friction  of  the  road 
and  the  pull  of  the  engine 
— adapt  itself  from  one 
end  of  the  thermometer 
to  the  other — from  high  speed  to  low.  Under  all 
these  conditions  you,  at  the  wheel,  are  riding  with 
mind  comfort,  free  from  possible  tire  worries. 

Additional  Diamond  advantages — Perfect  3-Point 
Rim  Contact,  No-Pinch  Safety  flap  for  inner  tube  pro- 
tection— and,  if  you  wish,  the  now  famous  Diamond 
Safety  (Squeegee)  Tread. 

So  this  time  buy  Diamond  Vitalized  Rubber  Tires — 
you  can  get  them  io  fit  your  rims  from 
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Your  Daughter’s  Hair 

SCANT,  unhealthy  hair  will  spoil  the  appearance 
of  any  child,  no  matter  how  beautiful  its  face. 
On  the  other  hand,  a healthy,  luxurious  growth 
will  more  than  offset  any  irregularity  of  feature. 


Perpetuate  Its  Health 

Nature  starts  most  children  right. 
The  continuance  of  this  condition  is 
the  mother’s  plain  duty. 

Proper  care  of  children’s  heads  pre- 
vents dangerous  and  unsightly 
diseases;  it  insures  a plentiful  growth 
of  healthy  hair.  Your  girls  should 
not  need  unsanitary,  artificial  atroci- 
ties. Premature  baldness  should  not 
threaten  your  boys  at  the  threshold 
of  manhood. 


Keep  It  Beautiful 

Our  corrt'spondence  course  on  Hair 
and  Scalp  Treatment  can  be  mastered 
easily  in  four  months.  It  will  show 
you  how  tokwp  your  children’s  heads 
medically  clean.  It  will  teach  you  how 
to  cure  dandruff,  and  check  at  the  be- 
ginning the  many  other  ruinous  scalp 
disorders  that  sow  the  seed  of  serious 
troubles.  At  very  little  cost,  you  can 
prepare  at  home  the  necessary  washes 
and  lotions.  You  can  be  free  of  ex- 
pensive specialists — and  charlatans. 


DOWN 


AND 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Secures  our  Complete  Course  in  \ 

HAIR  and  SCALP  TREATMENT! 
HEAD  MASSAGE  ( 

SHAMPOOING,  etc.  / a 

Regular  Price  $7.50.  Special  Price  for  a limited  time  \ ^^r  *3 

nn  Payable  | Months 

$1.00  a month  / 

The  lessons  are  easily  leametl.  The  cost  is  small.  You  wnll  get  your 
money  back  quickly;  think  of  what  you  will  save  in  making  your 
own  lotions,  creams,  shampoos,  etc.  Think  of  the  great  results 
the  knowletlge  will  give  you.  All  you  have  to  pay  is  $1.00 
down,  and  $1.00  a month  for  three  months;  total  $4.00. 


Milkirs 

CtrrisvMtfiici 

ScIlMiS 


Use  the  Coupon  Today 


Price  Advances  Soon 

Address 

MOTHERS’  CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS 

251  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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THE  STONE  ARMADA 

{Conlimied  fram  page  25) 


halla.st,  but  loaded  to  (he  guard.s  with  rock 
that  wa.s  not  worth  a cent  a ton.  He  siiid 
it  looketl  queer — twenty-thre('  ship.s  loaded 
with  rock,  some  so  rotten  their  bottoms 
might  fall  out,  going  to  sea  together. 

‘‘The  upshot  of  it  was  that  we  appointed 
the  sea  lawyer,  who.se  iiame  was  Pat  Claffey, 
a committee  of  one  to  .see  the  old  man  and 
ask  what  it  all  meant  and  where  we  were 
bound. 

“ Pat  came  back  in  about  five  minutes,  and 
said  that  the  .skipper  was  ashore*,  and  that 
the  male  had  threatened  to  break  his  head 
w’ith  a marlinespike;  so  we  decided  to  keep 
quiet. 

“This  was  the  last  of  November  in  ISOl, 
On  the  21sf,  as  1 remember  it,  the  old 
man  ciune  aboard  and  gave  orders  to  make 
sail,  and  we  saw  a lot  (jf  the  rest  of  the 
squadron  were  doing  the  same.  I tell  you, 
it  was  a fine  sight.  Our  skipper  was  Cap- 
tain Brown,  and  we  g )t  off  in  the  leatl,  there 
being  much  spirit  in  seeing  who  would  make 
sail  first,  ancl  in  half  an  hour  a i)art  of  the 
fleet  was  umler  way  and  headed  out. 

“As  we  saiknl  past,  Fort  Tabor  fin'd  a 
salute  of  thirty-four  guns,  and  w'e  rcpli('<i 
the  best  we  could  by  dipping  colors  and 
firing  off  whatever  guns  we  luul,  as  many 
of  the  whalers  had  been  rigged  up  with  one 
or  two  guns  to  beat  off  pirates. 

“You  can  imagine  that  the  crews  of 
those  twenty-three  vessels  were  fired  with 
consuming  eiiriosily,  as  not  a mother’s  son 
knew  where  we  were  going,  or  what  on 
earth  any  one  could  want  with  all  (his 
rock.  Of  course  rumors  were  rife.  One 
was,  that  we  were  to  engage  a rebel  man-of- 
war — to  pretend  to  engage  h(*r,  and  run 
her  down.  Another  was,  that  the  rock 
was  intended  to  build  a fort  at  Sandy  Hook, 
New  York;  and  another  was,  that  we  were 
to  build  a dyke  across  New  York  harbor 
entrance  to  keep  out  the  enemy. 

“But  we  were  all  wrong  We  headed 
out,  took  a course  to  the  south,  and  not 
until  we  were  out  at  sea  were  the  secret 
orders  opened  by  (he  commander  and  the 
truth  given  out.  The  Stone  Armada  was 
bound  for  Savannah,  to  report  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  blockading  squadron,  and 
it  did  not  take  much  gumption  to  piess 
what  all  of  this  rock  was  to  be  u.sed  for. 
We  were  probably  going  to  block  up 
Savannah  Harbor  if  some  rebel  vessel 
didn’t  run  foul  of  us  before.  But  we  cer- 
tainly put  up  a big  bluff  with  our  cloud  of 
sail  and  our  grim  port-holes,  and  three  or 
four  miles  off  we  looked  as  dangerous  a 
fleet  as  ever  sailed  the  sea.  If  a rebel 
cruiser  had  run  near  us,  he  would  have 
smelt  oil  and  bilge,  and  found  out  the  de- 
ceit. Then  all  we  could  have  done  would 
be  to  ‘rock’  them;  we  had  plenty  of  that 
ammunition. 

“ Our  orders  from  Commodore  Rodney 
French,  who  had  been  selected  as  the  chief, 
were  to  get  to  Sayannah  as  quickly  as  po.s- 
sible,  and  to  make  Long  Island  and  keep 
inshore,  as  we  were  liable  to  run  into  a 
Confederate  cruiser.  But  about  half  the 
skippers  decided  that  they  knew  as  much 
about  nayigation  as  the  commodore,  and 
they  crowded  on  all  sail  and  headed  for 
Savannah,  and  the  next  day  there  were 
but  four  sail  in  sight;  it  was  each  man  for 
himself.  The  next  day  we  ran  into  a gale 
and  got  the  ship  down  to  reefed  topsails, 
and  she  was  that  lu'avy  th.it  I was  sure 
if  she  got  into  a heavy  sea  she  would  go 
down  like  lead.  But  we  kept  along,  and 
the  old  hooker  made  good  time,  and  in 
about  two  weeks  we  beat  in  from  the  Ber- 
mudas, where  we  had  been  blown,  and 
came  to  anchor  off  Savannah. 

“We  got  in,  as  near  as  I can  remember, 
December  6th,  neck  and  neck  with  the 
Robin  Hood  of  New  London  and  the  old 
South  America.  The  Meteor  of  New  London 
had  gone  aground,  and  she  was  so  heavy 
that  nothing  could  be  done;  so  they  de- 
serted her. 

“The  day  we  arrived,  Admiral  Dupont 
ordered  the  Phoenix  handed  over  to  the 
troops  at  Tybee,  and  they  ran  her  ashore, 
head  on,  and  used  her  as  a dock  to  land 
the  tran.snort  boats. 

“All  tliis  time  and  for  davs  afterward 
ve.sscls  came  in,  one  by  one  and  in  pairs,  but 
still  Commodore  French  on  the  tiardner,  tlu; 
flag-ship,  did  not  arri^•e,  and  for  about  ton 
days  we  gave  her  up  for  lost,  as  it  wa.s  said 
she  was  so  old  she  had  probably  shifted  her 
cargo,  got  a list  on  her,  and  the  rock  had 
burst  her  .seams. 

“But  one  day  we  sighted  the  Gardner. 
She  came  .slowly  in,  with  all  her  flags  flying, 
and  rounded  to  in  the  midst  of  the  fleet, 
and  firetl  a gun.  French  was  a great  joker, 
and  he  had  rigged  uji  a canvas  gun  with  a 
fore-tof)gallant-yard  through  it,  and  lashed 
a small  brass  cannon  to  this.  As  he  dropped 
anchor  he  fired  this  gun,  and  at  the  .same 
time  loosened  his  pennants  and  flags,  .so 
tliat  you  would  have  thought  it  was  Farra- 
gut  him.sclf. 

“They  told  a lot  of  y;irns  about  French. 
One  was,  that  he  ‘^iL"ial<'d  i^ommodore  Du- 
int’s  flag-ship  ti  sl  ‘(.’omi  lodore  Rodney 
rench  of  the  Stone  Vrnind;  ’ had  arrived, 

I and  was  coming  abou’d  (o  pay  his  compli- 
ments; luid  it  was  I'-p'-rted  that  Dupont 
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sent  a flag  officer  to  ask  who  in (Com- 

modore Fri'iich  was. 

“Anyway,  we  made  a showing  that,  as  I 
afterward  heard,  thoroughly  frightem*cl  the 
j>eople  of  Savannah.  It  w'as  reportctl  that 
the  French  had  joined  with  the  goveninient 
and  that  the  combined  fleets  w'ore  going  to 
bombard  every  coast  city.  If  they  could 
only  have  .s('en  us!  We  used  to  muster  on 
deck,  just  for  the  fun  of  it,  wdth  whale 
harix)ons  and  laiK'os,  anil  fire  rocks  at  the 
shark.s.  It  was  a lively  sight  and  there  was 
plenty  of  excitement. 

“Tlie  j)lan  was  to  stop  blockade-running. 
One  night  a big  full-ngged  English  ship 
came  sneaking  in,  and  when  the  sun  ro.se 
.she  found  her.self  facing  the  fleet  , and  tried 
to  get  off;  but  one  of  the  gunboats  of  Ad- 
miral Dupont’s  fleet  caught  her  and  cai>- 
tured  a lot  of  English  guns  and  ammunition 
intended  for  the  rebels. 

“Of  course  news  w*as  passeil  around,  as 
W'e  visited  from  one  shij)  to  another,  and  all 
Avent  aboard  the  Walmsh  and  felt  a thrill 
of  firide  as  w'e  sivw  our  commodore  talking 
with  the  real  Commodore  Dupont,  and  the 
trim  shijj  with  her  fine  lines  and  poli.shed 
bra,ss,  looking  more  like  a modem  yacht 
than  a man-of-w'ar.  The  sight  took  me  .so 
that  1 looked  up  the  navigating  officer  and 
made  arrangements  to  enlist  a.s  soon  as  we 
got  rid  of  the  .Armada;  .and  here  came  out 
a queer  piece  of  news.  This  officer  asked 
me  w'here  we  were  going,  and  said  he  knew 
nothing  about  us  and  he  didn’t  believe  the 
•Admiral  did;  in  fact,  in-  some  way,  the 
Stone  Armaiia  had  got  ahead  of  its  orders 
to  the  United  States  fleet,  and  Dupont 
didn’t  know  anything  about  us,  or  what  we 
were  sent  for;  that’s  the  story  as  we  got 
it,  though  1 was  only  a sailor  and  not  con- 
sulted. 

“We  had  a most  interesting  time  for  a 
week  or  so,  visiting  .ships,  going  a.shore,  and 
watching  the  gunboats,  8uppo.sed  privateers. 
Every  day  the  shijjs  f^rom  the  second  fleet 
from  New  Bedford,  that  we  had  left  behind, 
w'ore  coming  in.  They  left  about  the  10th 
of  December,  or  about  tw'o  weeks  or  so 
after  us. 

“This  section  of  our  fleet  w'as  made  up  of 
the  old  America,  Margaret  Scott,  the  Val- 
jHiraiso,  India,  and  one  or  two  others;  and 
a few'  of  the  best,  I think,  were  kept  as 
hospital-  and  store-ships,  and  sent  to  various 
places.  About  the  18th  of  December  we 
had  orders  to  make  sail  for  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  and  two  days  later  the 
whole  Armada,  except  the  Meteor,  Lciiis, 
and  Phoenix,  arrived.  We  were  all  short- 
handed,  so  the  crews  of  the  Wabash  and 
others,  all  that  could  be  spared,  were  dis- 
tributed on  our  vessels,  and  wc  sailed  in  and 
anchored  in  a line,  according  to  orders  from 
the  commodore,  directly  across  the  channel. 

“ It  seemeil  a hard  thing  to  do,  sink  so 
many  old  whalers,  every  one  of  which  had 
made  history  enough,  in  many  sea.s,  to  fill 
a book;  but  that’s  what  w'e  w'ere  there  for, 
and  it  took  a lot  of  planning  and  work  to 
get  them  right.  When  we  were  in  position, 
kind  of  zigzag,  the  Old  Man  gave  orders  to 
unbend  sails;  they  were  put  in  the  boats, 
and  every  man  was  told  to  take  w'hat  he 
wanted.  Some  took  harpoons,  some  lances, 
as  the  old  ship  w’as  all  fitted  out,  and  every- 
body wanted  a souvenir.  When  every- 
thing W'as  ready  and  the  officer  from  the 
Wabash  gave  the  w’ord,  the  mate  went  be- 
low'; we  heard  the  blows  of  a hammer,  and 
in  half  an  hour  .she  began  to  list.  We  got 
orders  to  cut  aw'ay  the  masts,  and  I cut  the 
shrouds  of  the  forcmjust  myself,  and  two  of 
us  the  mast,  and  wrecked  her. 

“It  was  a sight  no  one  will  ever  see  again. 
Some  men  were  excited,  some  looked  sor- 
rowful, iLS  ships  wore  going  down  all  along 
the  line,  masts  and  yards  falling  [amid 
screams  and  yells  and  cheers,  and  the  w'ater 
leaping  up  tus  though  from  torpedoes.  It 
looked  as  if  there  had  been  a great  battle 
with  smokeless  and  noiseless  pow'der,  and 
every  ship  seemed  to  have  a way  of  her  own 
to  go  down;  one  rolled  over  on  her  beam 
ends,  some  went  down  w'ith  a big  list. 
When  it  was  all  over,  all  that  rcmaincil  of 
the  Stone  Armada  w’as  a long  line  of  masts 
and  rails,  parts  of  poops,  rising  just  above 
the  water,  which  was  covered  with  a maze 
of  masts  and  rigging  — a sight  to  remember. 
1 saw  sixteen  or  seventeen  ships  or  barks 
sink  in  a short  time.  I never  could  under- 
stand why  so  much  good  property  was 
destroyed.  True,  the  ships  were  old',  a lot 
of  the  stuff  wits  poor,  but  the  government 
made  no  effort  to  .save  a thing;  even  the 
sails,  tliat  were  unbent  at  great  labor,  were 
loaded  on  one  of  the  barks  and  the  whole 
thing  set  afire.  But  nature  seemed  to  pro- 
ti'st  at  the  wholesale  destruction,  and  the 
old  hulk  smoldered  and  looked  like  a smoky 
volcano. 

“The  commodore  had  arranged  to  send 
all  our  people  back  to  New  Bedford,  jus  that 
was  in  the  contract,  and  after  the  job  was 
cleared  up  wc  were  all  put  aboani  a trans- 
])ort  and  taken  to  New  York.  On  the  15th 
of  January  I landed  in  Nantucket  with 
money  in  my  pocket  and  a yam  to  tell  that 
kept  the  old  place  alive  for  months;  and  I 
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COMMENT 

Bkuinninu  with  the  issue  of  August  10th,  Mr. 
No|{.\i.\n  IIapuood  will  take  ehary:e  of  IIarpeu’s 
Weekly. 

Taking  Our  Bearings  Again 

The  pood  ship  Tarilf  Kcforin  is  still  coininp  aloiip 
at  a slower  pace  tliaii  one  could  wish,  but  in  other 
resjiects  her  jirogress  continues  reassuring.  For 
one  thing,  it  is  still  uncommonly  straight  for  the 
port  originally  announced.  There  has  been  no 
loss  of  her  true  bearings,  and  she  steers  true  to 
the  compass  and  the  rudder.  Better  still,  she  has 
passed  substantially  undamaged  some  of  the  worst 
feared  points  in  her  course. 

Speaking  plainly,  it  is  no  small  thing  that  the 
bill,  having  got  through  the  House  committee, 
the  House  caucus,  the  House  itself,  and  the  Senate 
committee,  and  being  at  this  writing  in  the  Sen- 
ate caucus,  remains  indisputiibly  what  it  was 
meant  to  be,  a Democratic  and  decidedly  low- 
tariff  measure.  It  has  oidy  two  stages  and  a half 
to  go,  and  nobody  can  <'ontend  that  its  character 
or  intent  is  seriously  altered.  (Iranted  that  there 
may  still  be  dangers  ahead,  particularly  on  the 
Senate  floor,  this  is  the  main  comment  that  its 
jircsent  state  is  bound  to  evoke  even  from  fair- 
minded  oppoiu'iits. 

Not  that  the  changes  have  been  all  unimportant; 
.some  of  them  have  been  (piite  iini)ortant,  and 
there  are  naturally  two  opinions  about  them. 
None  of  the  bodies  concerned  has  so  far  neglected 
to  exerci.se  its  rights  in  the  mattiT  of  amendment. 
But  one  can’t  help  feeling  increased  hope  that  in 
this  instance  amendments  may  continue  not  to 
mean  anything  like  emasculation  or  radical  altera- 
tion. 

On  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  measure,  criti- 
cism may  be  content  to  limit  itself  to  urging  a 
little  more  speed — and  not  to  urge  even  that 
violently  or  angrily. 


A Big  Job  But  We  Must  Start  To  Do  It 

The  Pork  Barrel  is  strongly  intrenched.  That 
is  a fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  of  us  who 
would  like  most  to  see  its  long  reign  ended. 
There  is  plenty  of  work  cut  out  for  us. 

So  much  can  be  inferred  by  the  defeat  which, 
for  the  first  time  since  his  leadership  began,  Mr. 
Underwood  met  in  the  Democratic  caucus  when  he 
proposed  a budget  policy  to  keep  appropriations 
in  bounds.  So  much  can  be  inferred,  too,  without 
attributing  all  the  opposition  to  mere  keenness 
for  pork.  The  plan  presented  would  neec'ssarily 
have  somewhat  curtailed  the  powers  of  the  vari- 
ous appropriations  committees,  always  jealously 
guarded.  It  may  have  seemed  not  the  best  budget 
plan,  and  there  may  have  been  gentlemen  who 
doubt  the  values  of  budgets  altogether,  ^fembers 
in  caucus  may  have  voted  against  it  primarily 
for  one  or  more  of  these  reasons. 

Still,  their  votes  nevertheless  indicate  the  diffi- 
culty of  any  real  reform  in  appropriations,  since 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  any  effective  plan  to 
keep  them  in  bounds  and  make  them  businesslike 
that  would  not  be  budgetary,  and  that  would  not 
restrain  the  separate  committees,  and  it  is  also 
doubtful  if  any  budget  plan  would  meet  fewer 
objections  in  the  House  than  this  one,  which 
originated  there  and  may,  perhaps,  be  legarded  as 
a sort  of  House  substitute  for  Presidential  pro- 
posals. ^ 
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Perhaps  Mr.  Underwood  may  be  more  success-  . 
ful  with  some,  fuller  caucus.  The  Speaker,  it 
appears,  is  standing  by  him.  Or  perhaps  a more 
acceptable  plan  can  be  work(‘d  out.  In  any  case, 
the  figlit  for  reform  simply  cannot  be  abandoned. 
The  evil  is  now  too  widely  understood  ami  con- 
demned, It  is  too  plain  that  the  party  in  power, 
which  almost  invariably  has  promised  economy, 
suffers  too  much  by  a system  which  keeps  its 
leaders  powerless  to  redeem  its  pledge  against  the 
selfishness  of  individual  Congressmen  of  all 
parties. 

The  President  and  the  Bad  “ Rider  ” 

'Pile  President  signed  the  Sundry  Civil  bill 
with  the  “rider”  that  appropriated  $;300,000  for 
certain  specified  expenses  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  stipulated  that  none  of  this  money 
should  be  used  to  prosecute  labor  - unions  or 
farmers’  organizations  under  the  Sherman  law. 

The  “Times”  takes  this  action  of  the  President 
hard.  It  says : 

Pliysieal  weakno.ss  is  pitiable,  but  sueli  moral  weak- 
ness as  tbe  I’re.sideiit  e.\liiliits  in  signing  tlie  Sundry 
Civic  liill  “rider”  arou.ses  other  feelings  tlian  those 
of  compassion.  Mr.  Wil.son’s  explanation — it  is  not 
an  excuse — is  a better  one  than  we  thought  he  could 
make.  But  that  only  heightens  the  discredit.  There 
is  natural  distrust  of  a man  who  can  command  so 
adroit  a p(>n  for  the  defense  of  .so  had  an  aet.  The 
act  of  signing  the  appropriation  hill  with  this  “rider” 
was  had,  it  was  wholly  hail,  and  no  plea  in  extenua- 
tion ean  serve  as  a shield  against  the  censur*  it 
invites.  . . . 

He  consents  that  the  law  shall  Ik*  unequally  en- 
forced. he  permits  Congress  to  control  his  will  and 
his  aet.  Morse  than  all.  he  tells  Congress  that  he 
will  ehcat  it  of  its  intent  by  using  other  funds 
lor  the  jjrosecution  of  labor  con8])iracie8  and  farmer 
conspiracies.  That  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  law- 
makers. By  this  enactment  Congress  declared  a ])ol- 
icy,  and  hy  writing  his  assenting  signature  the  Presi- 
dent becomes  a party  to  that  declaration.  If  the 
enactment  of  the  “rider”  was  a jmhlic  crime  he  is 
an  accomplice.  Vet  he  assures  the  country  that  he 
will  evade  this  new  law  which  constrains  him  to  the 
evasion  of  an  old  law.  Seeking  palliation  he  thus 
blunders  into  a double  offending.  He  strijis  himself 
I'ven  of  the  excuse  of  exped'enev,  for  in  proclaiming 
his  purpose  to  use  for  these  prosecutions  other  funds 
in  ])laec  of  the  funds  specifieally  denied  to  him  he 
robs  his  act  of  its  presumptive  utility  as  a sop  to 
organized  labor  and  the  farmers. 

The  “Times”  seems  to  have  mislaid  its  faculty 
of  (liseernrnent.  To  scold  is  the  privilege  of  a 
iiewsiiaper,  but  to  scold  effectively  it  is  necessary 
to  use  intelligence.  Let  us  see  what  President 
Wii.soN  .said  about  this  matter: 

I have  signed  this  l.ill  because  T can  do  so  without 
in  fact  limiting  the  opportunity  or  the  power  of  the 
Department  of  .Justice  to  prosecute  violations  of  the 
law,  by  whomsoever  committed. 

If  I could  have  separated  from  the  rest  of  tbe  bill 
the  item  which  authorized  the  expenditure  by  the 
Department  of  .Tiistice  of  a special  sum  of  .f.300.000 
for  the  prosecution  of  violations  of  the  Anti-'l’nii^t 
law.  I would  have  vetoed  that  item,  because  it 
jdaces  upon  the  expenditure  a limitation  which  is, 
in  my  opinion,  unjustiliable  in  character  and  jirinei- 
plc.  But  I could  not  separate  it. 

I do  not  understand  that  the  limitation  was  ia- 
tended  as  cither  an  amendment  or  an  interpretation 
of  the  Anti-Trust  law.  but  merely  as  an  exi)ression 
of  the  opinion  of  the  Congress — a very  emphatic 
opinion,  backed  by  an  overwlielming  majority  of  the 
House  of  Bepiesentatives  and  a large  majority  of 
the  Senate,  but  not  intended  to  touch  anything  but 
the  expenditure  of  a single  small  additional  fund. 

I can  a.ssurc  the  countrv  that  this  item  will  neither 
limit  nor  in  any  way  embarrass  the  actions  of  the 
Department  of  justice.  Otl-er  ap|)ropriation8  supply 
the  department  with  abundant  funds  to  enforce  the 
law.  The  law  will  be  interpreted,  in  the  determina- 
tion of  what  the  department  should  do  hv  inde- 
pendent. T hope  impartial,  judgments  as  to  the  true 
and  just  meaning  of  substantive  statutes  of  the 
United  States. 

The  “ Times  ” and  the  Prcsidcjit  are  agreed  that 
the  item  the.v  discuss  is  bad.  The  “ Times  ” sa.vs 
the  President  “consents  that  the  law  shall  be  wiy 
equall.v  enforced,”  and  “ permits  Congrc'ss  t**  con- 
trol his  will  and  act.”  The  Presider-'^^af’^sori^ 
the  country  that  notwithstanding  “rider” 
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there  is  plenty  of  inone.v  to  enforce  the  law  im- 
partially, and  that  it  will  be  so  enforced.  Why 
it  is  “ worst  of  all  ” for  the  President  to  tell  the 
country  that  he  does  not  intend  to  be  governeil 
by  the  “ opinions  ” of  Congress  in  instituting 
prosecutions  under  the  Anti-Trust  law  we  do  not 
see,  but  the  “ Times  ” so  holds,  and  it  declares  that 
by  his  signature  the  President  made  himself  a 
party  to  a policy  of  Congress  which,  over  his 
signature,  he  absolutely  repudiates,  and  finally 
that  he  played  bad  politics. 

Well,  well! 

We  judge  that  the  trouble  with  the  “ Times  ” in 
this  matter  is  that  it  started  out  with  the  notion 
that  Mr.  Wilson  was  playing  politics  about  that 
“rider.”  We  guess  that  is  not  so;  and  that  the 
truth  is  that  the  “rider”  at  first  sight  did  not 
look  quite  so  bad  to  the  President  as  it  should 
have  looked,  and  that,  seeing  that  it  was  an  in- 
effectual provision,  an.vway,  he  agreed  to  sign  the 
bill  with  it  in,  and  felt  constrained  to  abide  by 
that  agreement  even  after  his  opinion  of  the 
“ rider  ” had  become  considerabl.v  worse*. 

If  the  trouble  was  that  he  did  not  begin  in  time 
to  kill  the  “ rider,”  that  was,  it  seems  to  us,  a 
mistake  that  is  not  inexcusable  in  a beginning 
President,  new  to  his  duties,  and  with  a vast 
number  of  difficult  matters  to  understand  and 
decide. 

And  though  that  “ rider  ” is  something  that 
('’ongress  ought  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  that  the 
President  admits  that  he  is  ashamed  of,  for  the 
life  of  us  we  cannot  sec  how,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, it  can  do  harm. 

Good  Motive  But  Bad  Law 

Here  is  a contribution  made  by  the  Finance 
(’ommittee  of  the  Senate  to  the  I’nderwood  tariff 
bill  as  it  came  from  the  House.  A jiaragraph  of 
the  bill  is  extended  as  follows: 

No  gooils,  wares,  articles,  and  morcliandise — except 
immediate  products  of  agriculture,  forests,  and  lisli- 
evies — manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  in  any  foreign 
country  by  convict  labor  or  children  under  fourb'cn 
years  of  age  shall  he  entitled  to  entry  at  any  of  tlie 
porta  of  the  United  .States  and  the  importation  thereof 
i.s  hereby  prohibited.  Any  shipment  consigned  for 
entry  at  any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States  of 
goods,  wares,  articles,  and  merchandise — excejit  im- 
mediate products  of  agriculture,  forests,  and  fisheries 
— manufactured  in  any  foreign  country,  province,  or 
dependency  where  the  industrial  employment  of  con- 
victs or  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  is 
not  prohibited  by  law  shall  be  accompanied  by  an 
allidavit  of  the  shipper  of  such  merchandise  or  his 
legal  agent  to  the  effect  that  the  merchandise  cov- 
ered by  tlie  invoice  has  not  lieen  manufactured  wholly 
or  in  part  by  convict  labor  or  by  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age. 

Why  do  our  friends  who  wish  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  too  much  work  at  too  early  an  age  con- 
trive such  indefensible  means  to  effect  their 
humane  purpose?  It  is  quite  hopeless  to  try  by  a 
tariff  provision  to  force  anti-child  labor  and  anti- 
convicl  labor  laws  on  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
When  we  can  take  wise  care  of  our  own  family  in 
the  matter  of  child  and  convict  labor — something 
we  have  as  yet  by  no  means  succeeded  in  doing — 
it  will  be  ample  time  for  us  to  exact  a like  benevo- 
lence from  other  countries  as  the  price  of  per- 
mission to  trade  with  us.  The  provision  above 
could  not  be  carried  out,  and  an  attempt  to  carry 
it  out  would  be  quite,  as  likely  to  do  hann  as  good. 
And  it  would  still  leave  our  ports  open  to  rubber 
gathered  at  cost  of  whatever  mortality  and  tor- 
ture, and  to  a thousand  other  products  of  un- 
wholesome or  unfeeling  methods.  The  wa.y  to 
regidate  child-labor  is  b.v  direct  legislation.  Most 
of  the  expedients  that  would  a<*complish  it  by  in- 
direction are  striking  examples  of  bad  law. 

The  Sons  of  the  Rich 

The  sons  of  the  rich — arrogant,  insolent,  indolent, 
useless,  withoi  t calling  or  occupation  or  profession — 
these  are  not  only  a nuisance  to  siH-iety.  but  they  are 
a ci’.rse  and  a menace  to  the  TtcpUblic.  *?'hrT  tnit 
neither  do  they  spin,  yet  they  eat  the  fat  of  the 
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land.  They  are  the  parasites  of  civilization,  drawing 
tlifcir  nourishment,  not  from  the  soil,  but  from  the 
bodies  of  others.  I bey  are  the  propagators  of  com- 
munism; they  are  the  creators  of  hatred  between 
the  classes  and  the  masses. 

It  takes  a thousand  men  to  support  every  idle 
millionaire.  His  houses,  his  yachts,  his  automobiles, 
bis  table,  bis  gasolene,  his  gardens,  his  clothes,  his 
wines,  his  cigars,  his  diamonds,  his  furs,  his  race- 
horses, his  golf-links — all  these  are  supplied  to  him 
by  slaves  who  labor  only  for  their  bread. 

These  drones  in  society  sap  the  substance  of  the 
poor;  each  one  wastes  more  than  a hundred  families 
consume;  by  their  extravagance  they  augment  the 
high  cost  of  living;  they  eat  the  steaks  and  the 
laboring  man  boils  the  bones. 

So  Justice  Wesley  O.  Howard,  of  Troy,  to  the 
Troy  High  School  Alumni  on  June  25th. 

Tut,  tut.  Judge!  Haven’t  you  pitched  it  rather 
high?  Don’t  you  generalize  with  somewhat  too 
sweeping  an  inclusion? 

Where  do  you  find  these  idle  fellows  ? There  are 
some,  of  course;  but  you  speak  of  the  sons  of  the 
rich  as  though  they  were  all  of  a piece. 

Well,  who  are  rich  sons  hereabouts? 

For  one  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr;  for  an- 
other, Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan;  for  another,  Mr.  Vin- 
cent Astor;  for  another,  young  Mr.  Averill  Har- 
ris! an.  Do  you  know  these  persons.  Judge?  The 
first,  is  he  idle,  arrogant,  insolent,  useless?  The 
second,  is  he?  The  third  at  least  is  trying  to  find 
duty  and  do  it;  the  fourth  is  young  yet,  but  was 
the  laborious  coach  of  the  Yale  crew. 

Rich  men’s  sons,  J udge,  vary,  very  much  as  poor 
men’s  sons  do.  What  they  are  and  what  they  do 
dei^cnd  on  their  birth  and  raising.  Some  of 
them  are  extremely  valuable  men ; valuable  enough 
to  be  worth  considerable  expense  in  up-keep. 
Money  is  a handicap  in  some  respects,  an  advan- 
tage in  others.  There  are  plenty  of  pretty  worth- 
less rich  people,  sad  to  say,  who  are  not  worth 
their  keep,  but  we  should  say  that  the  worst  people 
hereabouts  are  not  those  who  have  money,  but 
those  who  have  not  and  will  do  anything  to  get  it. 
One  of  the  most  dangerous  diseases  society  must 
cope  wdth  is  money-hunger,  and  to  that  at  least 
the  rich  are  apt  to  be  immune. 

Talk  that  might  be  suitable  from  Miss  Eliza- 
bethan Girlie  Flynn  addressing  strikers  is  much 
less  becoming  in  a Supreme  Court  justice  ad- 
dressing the  graduates  of  a high  school.  From  a 
judge  one  expects  discrimination. 


President  Wilson  Speaks  Again 

It  is  still  half  uncanny  to  take  pleasure  in  a 
President’s  message.  These  documents  have  been 
used  so  long  as  endurance  tests  for  reading-clerks, 
listeners,  telegraphers,  tj’pe-setters,  and  readers  of 
newspapers  that  one  marv'els  at  President  Wil- 
son’s brief  discourses  to  Congress  like  a hired 
man  long  used  to  “ sinkers  ” who  is  suddenly 
served  with  edible  pie. 

We  guess  everybody  by  this  time,  and  especially 
everybody  in  Congress,  must  bo  pleased  with  Mr. 
Wil.son’s  innovation  of  going  over  to  the  Capitol 
and  saying  what  he  has  to  say  in  good  words  with 
his  own  voice,  and  stopping  as  soon  as  he  has  said 
it.  It  is  the  way  to  do;  the  way,  that  is.  for  him. 
He  is  able  to  give  the  impression  that  wdiat  he  is 
after  is  to  discharge  a duty  and  facilitate  the 
transaction  of  important  public  business.  That 
impression  helps.  Another  President  might  not 
be  so  skilful  or  so  fortunate.  He  might  give  the 
impression  that  he  had  gone  over  to  the  Capitol 
to  show  off,  and  that  would  hurt.  But  even  legis- 
lators who  are  ready  to  attribute  vulnerable  mo- 
tives to  Mr.  Wilson’s  innovation  must  share  grate- 
fully the  relief  the  innovation  brings  them,  and 
get  from  it  an  effect  of  stimulation. 


Judge  Cohalan 

Confession  being  good  for  the  soul,  we  admit 
difficulty  in  being  as  scandalized  as  seems  suitable 
over  Judge  Cohalan’s  case.  The  facts  alleged 
against  the  judge  correspond  so  precisely  with  the 
suppositions  we  have  always  entertained  about  the 
means  used  by  the  abler  Tammany  magnates  to 
make  their  livings  that  we  have  to  nudge  our  con- 
science to  make  it  feel  a proper  disapprobation. 

It  was  a good  deal  so  in  the  insurance  investiga- 
tions of  years  agone,  when  s<  ■ v.-rtiiy  m.  n 

were  jacked  up  for  doing  whe:  wus  uni  'iad 

been  usual  for  years.  When  i'  - i i-cs  Id  a,  ; 
conduct  ill  this  world,  there  ' ; gr  at  ! iiari ; ■ 

between  what  is  generally  ki;'  .vu  ;'m.1  h ..al,  atei 
what  can  be  proved  in  a conn  . f le  a . 

And  really  it  is  not  so  inn.  ii  .1.'  . < diialan 

who  is  under  investigation — ' ' a ,11 i.i  anis- 
iiig  candidate,  it  would  scv-m.  ' v r:  , : > ia  ii.-iDn — 
as  the  sysp'iu  in  which  he  w:  hiP  > a ge  , , n 

ing  cog  and  of  which  he  is  slib  i > r,  . 


Kipling  and  Poincare 

Our  iieighb<»r,  the  •' Tiim-.;.’  ' :i  ■ i'. 

the  remark  that  I\iri,iN(;’s  iio'  . 1- ’•;!  c. 
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pos  of  President  Poincare’s  visit  to  England,  was, 
whether  or  not  he  so  designed  it,  a strong  bid  for 
the  laureateship.  With  full  admiration  for  Mr. 
Noyes,  we  haven’t  yet  quite  understood  why  the 
author  of  “ The  Recessional  ” should  be  accounted 
only  a possibility  for  the  post,  even  under  a 
Liberal  ministry. 

But  we  can’t  agree  wdth  the  “ Times  ” that  Kip- 
ling has  wasted  his  gift  of  “ occasional  ” verse  on 
a too  insignificant  occasion.  One  can  recall  far 
less  important  occasions  that  have  evoked  still 
better  verse — even  Elizabethan  plays.  It  isn’t  a 
small  thing  that  a President  of  France  should 
come  to  England  with  such  assurance  of  a truly 
national  welcome  as  M.  Poincare  had.  Does  it 
stand  for  less  than  Henry  the  Eighth’s  visit  to 
France,  when  he  was  w'elcomed  by  Francis  on  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold? 

We  trust  it  stands  for  a better  promoted  and 
more  lasting  friendship,  anyhow’.  The  Franco- 
English  enienie  has  lasted  long  enough  already  to 
prove  its  value  to  both  countries  and  to  Europe. 
It  will  not  be  lightly  abandoned.  And  it  is  surely 
a picturesque  thing  also — a good  theme  for  as 
noble  verse  as  anybody  can  Avrite  about  it.  Con- 
sider, as  Kipling  does,  the  centuries  of  bloody  hate 
it  seeks  to  obliterate.  According  to  Lord  Acton, 
when  Napoleon,  with  bow-ed  head,  was  retreating 
from  Waterloo,  he  was  heard  to  say:  “It  has  al- 
ways been  so  since  Crecy !” 

It  stands,  too,  in  a way,  for  the  most  remark- 
able fact  of  recent  decades  in  Europe;  for  the 
stability  of  the  Third  Republic;  for  a real  democ- 
racy in  France — a democracy  that  goes  deeper 
than  institutions,  into  the  people’s  thought  and 
ideals,  and  which  thus  makes  of  the  French,  long 
the  most  military  of  peoples,  cominou-sense  sup- 
porters of  the  cause  of  peace. 

An  Instance 

Here  is  a little  story’  from  the  new’s  columns 
of  the  “Evening  Post”  of  June  23d:  Two  Italian 
school-girls,  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  old,  left 
their  home  on  June  8th,  to  look  for  vacation 
w'ork.  They  did  not  return.  Their  friends  and 
relatives  searched  for  them,  and  the  police  w’ere 
asked  to  help. 

It  was  last  niglit  [June  22cll  that  a friend  of  the 
family  caught  a glimpse  of  the  younger  girl  at  a 
window’  of  the  Thirteenth  Street  house.  Tlie  police 
broke  in  and  found  her  naked.  Her  captors  had 
taken  aw’ay  the  girl’s  clothing  to  prevent  her  from 
escaping.  She  said  that  her  sister  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  her  a fcAv  days  after  their  capture.  She 
also  explained  that  they  had  been  lured  to  tlic  place 
on  the  promise  of  w^ork  for  the  summer.  The  girl’s 
sister,  Josephine,  a year  older,  is  supposed  to  be  in 
the  same  plight  at  some  other  address,  possibly  out 
of  the  State. 

Gh'seppe  Longo  was  arrested. 

What  will  happen  to  Giuseppe?  When  will  it 
happen?  Will  the  other  girl  be  found?  W’hen? 

Such  a story  as  that,  from  such  a paper  as  the 
“ Post,”  stimulates  interest  very  much  in  such  ar- 
ticles as  that  of  Mr.  Turner,  in  the  Weekly  of 
June  21st,  on  the  Rockefeller  report. 

There  seem  to  be  a good  many  extremely  bad 
people  about  this  town  and  this  country  now- 
adays, who  will  do  anything  for  money,  and  who 
require  to  be  hunted  down  and  out  like  bubonic 
rats. 

Flying  Boats 

There  is  a new  wonder  in  the  world  — our 
world  of  wonders  — the  flying  boat,  that  skims 
along  the  surface  of  the  water,  rising  at  its 
driver’s  will  hundreds  of  feet  in  the -air,  and  then 
swooping  down  again  and  on.  It  was  told  last 
week  how  one  of  these  wonderful  toys  jumped 
over  a Sound  steamer.  Mr.  Oscar  Straus  has 
been  taken  out  in  one  of  them,  and  had  his  pic- 
ture in  the  paper.  “ Wonderful,”  he  cried,  “ ab- 
solutely w’onderful!  Too  fine  to  express  in  words. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  .sport  of  the  future.  I can 
not  toll  you  how  secure  I felt  all  the  time  we  w’ere 
out.” 

Very  advanced  world  this  is  even  now;  and  it 
is  still  moving  at  a good  gait.  It  is  thirty -odd 
yeare  since  Stevenson  said,  “There  is  always  a 
ew  horizon  for  onward-looking  men.”  “Onward- 
'ooking”  it  was  then;  “forward-looking”  Mr. 
'\Tlson  has  it:  but  the  horizon  keeps  changing, 
■ nd,  lo!  these  flying  boats  against  it  now! 

')f  Welsh  Descent 

Stevenson,  discoursing  about  admirals,  speaks 
f r»ld-timo  hardships  and  narrow  space  on  ship- 
oard.  find  quotes  from  “ Roderick  Random  ” about 
Hip  cau\>«  inclosurc.  six  feet  square,  iu  whieli 
Jorgan  liuMc  flip  and  salmagundi,  siuoki'd  his 
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pipe,  sang  his  Welsh  songs,  and  swore  his  queer 
Welsh  imprecations.” 

Welsh!  To  be  sure.  Morgan  is  a sure-enough 
Welsh  name,  and  presumably  our  late  Mr.  Mor- 
gan was  of  Welsh  descent,  though  in  all  the 
pieces  about  him  we  don’t  remember  to  have  seen 
it  noted.  But  it  was  worth  remarking,  for  the 
Welsh  are  Celts,  and  a mighty  interesting  species 
of  that  breed,  and  have  imagination,  and  are 
exceptionally  prone  to  be  religious.  Most  of  the 
Celts  are  Roman  Catholics,  but  the  Welsh  are 
mostly  Protestants.  The  combination  of  Welsh- 
man and  Connecticut  Yankee,  of  which  Mr.  Mor- 
gan was  an  instance,  is  one  in  w’hich  vision  and 
practical  efficiency  are  well  entitled  to  be  joined. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  more  attentive  to  his  connec- 
tion with  Connecticut  than  with  Wales,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  rising  hopes  of  Hartford  to  pros- 
pective importance  as  an  art  center. 

Mr.  Frank  Sanborn  said  the  other  day  in  a 
letter  to  the  Springfield  “ Republican  ” : 

At  Hartford  a week  ago  I examined  the  libraries 
and  art  collections  of  that  city,  whieh  are  increasing 
at  a rate  which  few  but  the  favored  citizens  of  Hart- 
lord  know — ^and  not  all  of  them.  Some  of  the  best 
paintings  of  Tbumdkll  have  long  been  in  the  Wads- 
worth Atheneum,  and  now  Benjamin  We.st,  an  earlier 
colonial  painter,  is  represented  there  (by  the  gift 
of  PiERPONT  Morgan)  in  his  full-length  portrait  by 
Lawrence,  and  one  of  West’s  own  cathedral  paini- 
ings — “ The  Raising  of  Taizarus,”  which  long  hung 
in  Winchester  cathedral,  for  which  it  seems  to  have 
been  painted.  More  of  the  art  collections  of  Mr. 
Morgan  are  expected  at  Hartford,  and  a fine  marble 
memorial  building  is  nearly  ready  for  receiving  them. 

After  the  Era  of  Good  Feeling 

Of  a truth  these  are  scrappy  times.  The  papers 
are  full  of  thwacks  and  missiles;  Sulzer  and 
Murphy,  Mc  Nab  and  McReyxolds,  Lovett  punch- 
ing up  Lauterbach,  Connolly  after  Cohalan,  and 
all  w’ith  tall  head-lines  and  endless  reverberations 
of  print.  All  this  in  June  when  the  weather  has 
been  moderate!  What  will  it  be  in  the  dog-days? 

The  South  for  the  Japanese? 

A land  agent,  representing  some  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Japanese,  recently  inquired  of  Governor 
Brown,  of  Georgia,  whether  that  State’s  laws  pro- 
hibited the  ownership  of  land  by  his  clients.  Some 
of  the  Japanese  themselves,  not  unnaturally,  want- 
ed to  know  also  whether  their  coming  would  Le 
displeasing  to  the  people. 

The  Governor  found  there  was  no  legal  obstacle. 
He  was  silent  on  the  other  point.  But  the  Char- 
lotte “ Observer,”  rightly  remarking  that  it  is 
quite  as  important  as  the  matter  of  the  law,  is 
more  outspoken.  Its  candor  is  wise.  For  if,  after 
experience.  Southern  people  should  dislike  having 
Japanese  colonies  among  them,  laws  would  be 
quickly  forthcoming.  Moreover,  if  it  should  be 
announced  that  a large  part  of  the  country,  with 
cheaper  good  lands  than  the  West,  welcomed  the 
Japanese,  it  would  probably  get  them  in  consider- 
able numbers.  The  “ Observer  ” goes  on,  still  very 
candidly  indeed: 

Would  we  like  them?  We  would  not.  They  are 
too  industrious,  too  frugal,  too  efiieient  as  competi- 
tors. They  would  inspire  us  with  new  love  for  the 
Afro-American.  . . . Nor,  even  aside  from  their  prob- 
able successes,  would  they  fit  well  into  our  racial 
sclicme  of  things.  Their  position  between  the  white 
and  the  black  would  not  be  pleasant  for  them,  and 
it  would  be  a troublesome  problem  to  all  concerned. 

Elsewhere,  the  “ Observer  ” disclaims  for  South- 
erners any  dislike  of  the  Japanese,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  its  understanding  of  the 
South’s  “ social  scheme  of  things  ” is  entirely  cor- 
rect. To  maintain  a contrary  view  would  not  be 
doing  a service  to  anybody  concerned,  least  of  all 
to  the  Japanese  themselves. 

On  the  Side  Lines 

It  must  seem  almost  incredible  to  our  Mayor 
that  there  could  be  so  likely  an  exchange  as  that 
between  Sulzer  and  Murphy,  and  he  not  in  it. 

The  End  of  a Good  Beginning 

Edgar  Gardner  Murphy,  who  died  the  other 
day,  was  one  o^’  the  pioneers  in  a movement,  hardly 
definable,  but  very  real  and  effective,  with  which 
other  Southern  names  than  his  will  be  more 
widely  as.sociatcd.  It  was  the  movement,  follow- 
ing Reconstruction,  to  make  a long  stricken  land 
a full  partaker  of  the  host  there  is  in  modern  life. 
He  fought  for  it  in  the  pulpit,  then  on  the  plat- 
form and  with  the  pen;  and  ten  years  ago  he  was 
well  know  I..  1.  n,  however,  came  a long  illness, 

and  the  iiu  vitnlue  gradual  losing  hold.  But  he 
will  remain  niit<  rgotten  by  his  fellow- workers  and 
lierhaps  al-o  I v a few  of  the  millions  to  whom  the 
strength  i.'-  young  manhood  was,  as  the  world 
goes,  loo  I'!  iriimly  devvted. 

Original  from 
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Aie  We  What  We  Think  ? 

It  is  an  o^d  maxim  of  the  pliilosophers  that  a man 
is  what  his  thoughts  arc.  Even  his  world  is  hedged 
in  by  his  capacity  to  conceive  it. 

“ As  wliat  he  sees  is 
So  have  his  thougiits  been,” 
is  the  succinct  repetition  by  Arnold  of  tlte  truth 
older  than  Soiomon’s  proverbs. 

Yet  is  a man  what  he  thinks?  Is  his  whole  life 
and  his  value  to  the  world  what  his  thoughts  alone 
are?  There  is  a modern  tendency  not  so  much  to 
belittle  the  mere  thinking  process  as  to  lay  at  least 
equal  stress  on  what  a man  feels;  what  he  comes  at 
by  intuition;  what  he  accomplishes  by  mere  in- 
grained habit,  past  training,  and  tradition.  A man 
is  a complex  atom,  and  if  he  is  what  he  thinks,  he 
is  a good  deal  besides.  This  helps  to  account  for  tlie 
startling  diflference  between  a man’s  theories  and  his 
conduct.  And  what  vast  divergencies  there  are  be- 
tween theory  and  conduct!  Often  they  contradict 
each  other  with  a flat-footed  rudeness  fairly  alarm- 
ing. One  sees  the  great  reformer,  the  friend  of  the 
downtrodden  and  the  poor,  merciless  to  his  own 
servitors.  There  is  the  man  who  despises  this  world 
and  the  things  of  the  world,  carefully  hoarding  his 
fortune.  And  who  has  not  seen  the  fragile,  sheltered 
daughter  of  the  rank  and  confirmed  feminist  and  the 
capable,  independent  oflspring  of  the  man  who  be- 
lieves the  chief  occupation  of  a girl  should  be  hair- 
dressing and  the  poising  of  a hat?  It  is  a shocking 
gap  that  lies  between  theoretic  principles  and  actual 
practical  application. 

A man  is — all  philosophy  to  the  contrary — after 
all.  not  just  wdiat  he  thinks.  Have  w'e  not  known 
men  who  angrily  and  defiantly  denied  an  intelligent 
Creator  of  the  world,  an  upholder  of  an  ethical  stand- 
ard in  life,  w'ho  yet  moved  reverently  among  their 
fellows,  godly  and  recollecting,  as  if  the  all-seeing 
Eye  were  never  out  of  their  consciousness?  And  do 
we  not  know  hordes  of  those  who  with  the  name  of 
(lod  and  duty  ever  on  their  lips  forget  all  obligation 
as  soon  as  the  words  are  spoken  and  laid  to  silence? 
The  theory  may  be  accepted,  but  it  does  not  compel 
action.  It  is  a mere  dead  thought,  unproductive  of 
anything  but  words.  The  gulf  between  what  a man 
thinks  and  what  he  is  becomes  the  greatest  stumbling- 
block  to  the  observer.  If  a given  theory  of  life  re- 
sults in  no  compliant  conduct,  Avhy  take  note  of  the 
theory?  The  most  convincing  thing  in  the  world  is  a 
self-forgetting,  useful  human  being  w'ho  somehow  adds 
to  the  joy  of  living.  After  all,  we  can  only  test  a 
theory  or  a system  of  thought  after  the  pragmatic 
method — how  does  it  connect  with  conduct  and  with 
being? 

But  here  one  is  face  to  face  with  a new  difficulty, 
for  the  same  theory  results  in  totally  different  stand- 
ards of  conduct.  One  realizes  then  that  a man  is 
not  necessarily  what  he  thinks,  but  that  behind  what 
he  thinks  lie  the  comjwlling  power  of  the  habits  of 
his  ancestors;  the  quality  of  the  blood  in  his  veins; 
the  words  and  looks,  the  gestures  and  vestments,  of 
his  whole  environment;  the  tone  of  mind  of  his  ac- 
quaintances, and  the  quality  of  heart  of  his  friends. 
He  is  not  only  what  he  thinks;  he  is  not  even  only 
what  his  environment  thinks.  He  is  made  of  all  the 
past  and  all  the  present,  and.  consciously  or  other- 
wise, not  the  least  little  speck  of  living  anyw'here 
but  alters  his  growth  and  reaction  upon  life.  It  is 
the  old  story  of  not  a pebble  thrown  in  the  brook 
but  the  stars  must  tremble. 

“ Identity,”  thought  Locke,  ” is  just  your  chain 
of  memories.”  But  a man  is  more  than  that,  and  he 
is  as  much  made  of  what  he  does  not  know  as  what 
ho  does.  Just  as  his  body  is  made  up  and  handed 
down  to  him  from  generations  he  has  never  seen  or 
thought  of,  so  his  identity  and  modes  of  reaction 
are  given  him  from  lives  of  which  he  has  no  conscious 
knowledge. 

Indeed,  even  as  wo  look  as  we  can,  so,  largely,  W'e 
think  as  w’e  must.  There  are  still  those  in  the  world, 
fewer  than  once,  but  still  too  many,  to  whom  any 
change  of  method  or  new  idea  remains  a personal 
insult.  They  are  caught  and  caged  in  their  remem- 
bered past.  There  are  those  who  rush  unthinkingly 
toward  any  and  every  future,  provided  only  it  fur- 
nish change,  because  the  remembered  past  has  been 
unbearable.  And  so  we  have  the  comfortable  conserva- 
tive and  the  suffering  radical  demanding  his  turn  at 
release.  The  extent  and  power  of  our  thought  is 
conditioned  by  everything  that  has  happened  since 
ever  the  world  began.  And  in  despite  of  this  we 
believe  each  man  to  be  capable  of  becoming  a free 
creator  in  an  open  universe.  In  each  one  of  us  there 
is  some  tiny  deposit  of  the  clan  vital  which  may 
escape  imprisoning  conditions  and  go  fordi  to  twist 
and  curb  and  mold  the  inorganic  matter  of  life 
about  us. 

It  is  wlum  a man  comes  to  a vc‘ry  adequate  con- 
sciousness of  his  chains,  of  where  and  how  they 
fasten,  that  lie  can  loosen  tlie  fetti'is  and  la'gin  to 
think  more  freeljL  Tlien  lie  takes  his  birthright  in 
hand  and  fon-es  from  it  more  consciousness  than  the 
dead  past  intended. 

But  freedom  consists  first  in  understanding  as  well 
as  one  can  what  the  birtiiright  is.  a'nd  what  its  pow- 
ers and  defects;  tlien  it  consists  in  wilfully  and  con- 
sciously coping  with  these.  To  do  tliis  a man  calls 
upon  a deeper  and  profonnder  region  of  being  than 
that  of  mere  eonseiou^^i-t^mglit.  He  mu^  track  liis 
rela^oi^ j fa^yier |^_l.iarff^s(^<^ carry. 


Just  as  his  past  brings  him  more  than  he  can  ever 
give  account  of,  so  does  his  freedom  stretch  beyond 
his  grasp  of  it.  Into  a dark,  mysterious,  hidden 
region  he  must  sink  to  find  true  power.  Out  of  the 
depths  he  becomes  a new  creator.  Having  gathered 
and  arranged  and  labeled  all  the  possible  data  of  his 
consciousness,  he  must  plunge  beneath  to  find  all  the 
veins  of  thought  spreading  even  beyond  his  vision. 
Then  the  spirit  inherits  its  own  and  becomes  a free, 
romantic  adventurer,  making  new  w'orlds  from  the 
material  at  hand. 

The  fortunes  that  await  the  body  are  at  best 
hazardous  and  destructive.  Only  the  stretch  and  the 
reach  and  the  beauty  of  the  inward  landscape  can 
give  man  peace.  And  this  landscape  is  not  all  con- 
structed of  thought.  There  goes  to  its  making,  feel- 
ing and  the  abeyance  of  thought.  The  outreach  into 
the  infinite  is  half  blind  intuition. 

There  has  been  published  recently  a pretty  talc — 
fictitious  or  otherwise — of  the  greatest  financier  of 
these  times,  slipping  away  from  his  office  to  an  empty 
chapel  to  pray  and  sing  alone.  He  had  all  the  ma- 
terials that  life  could  give,  and,  finding  them  insuf- 
ficient, he  sought  a treasure  otherwhere. 

Whatever  life  offers,  it  is  he  who  stumbles  through 
the  half-dark  of  thougiit,  who  finds  at  the  end  the 
horizon  lit  up  by  luminaries  not  of  his  creation. 

To  the  end  of  time  men  will  call  up  out  of  the 
depths  to  find  the  answer  greater  than  their  own 
thought.  L.  C.  W. 


Correspondence 

SCHOOLS  AND  BEADING 

Washington,  D.  C. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sib, — ^In  “ Children’s  Beading,”  an  article  appear- 
ing in  Hakpeb’s  Weekly  for  Saturday,  May  Slst, 
there  are  several  statements  which  are  untrue,  in 
my  opinion  and  from  my  own  experience,  having  been 
to  public  schools  in  five  Eastern  States.  This  age 
is  no  more  an  age  of  less  reading  than  any  other 
preceding  one.  The  children  in  the  past  who  loved 
to  read  still  live  in  the  children  of  to-day,  and  tliey 
have  ample  opportunity  to  do  so.  It  is  due  entirely 
to  my  schooling  that  I owe  all  the  pleasure  I have 
derived  from  the  works  of  the  old  masters.  For  if 
I had  not  been  made  to  read  aloud  in  class  one  or 
tw'o  of  their  best  books  I would  not  have  know'n  what 
w’as  in  store  for  me. 

The  child  has  only  to  desire  for  more  knowledge 
and  it  will  be  given  him.  Each  school  that  I at- 
tended had  a splendid  library,  and  every  Friday 
books  were  given  out  to  those  who  wanted  them. 
As  we  traveled  a great  deal,  we  could  not  carry 
many  books  with  us;  so  it  was  the  school  libraiy 
that  furnished  my  book  education,  and  many  another 
child’s,  who  had  been  given  the  taste  for  good  lit- 
erature and  wanted  more. 

I am,  sir, 

Nancy  Gobdon  Jones. 


THE  HABDEST  BATTLE  OF  ALL 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sib, — I have  read  the  battle  of  Antietam  in  your 
paper. 

It  is  quite  popular  to  abuse  McClellan  for  Lee’s 
escape.  But  what  are  the  facts? 

By  a captured  report  of  I.<ee’s  a few  days  before 
the  battle  it  showed  Lee  had  about  86,000  men.  (See 
McClellan’s  report.) 

It  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  the  rebels  had  only 

19.000  engaged  at  the  utmost — to  McClellan’s  78,000 
men. 

If  he  had  only  19,000  men,  how  could  he  have  lost 
between  12,000  and  13,000  men  in  the  battle — which 
is  the  fact? 

In  another  part  the  writer  says  Lee  had  not  over 

43.000  men — if  so  many — to  invade  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  when  he  started. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  McClellan  did  wonders  in  a 
short  time. 

He  took  the  worn  and  defeated  troops  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  and  of  Pope,  and  in  seven  days 
on  the  march  between  Washington  and  Frederick, 
Maryland,  created  a new  army,  not  well  fed,  not  well 
clotfied,  nor  well  shod.  Tliere  was  not  time  between 
Pope’s  defeat  and  McClellan’s  advance  to  properly 
feed,  clothe,  and  shoe  the  Union  army.  They  needed 
rest  then,  but  could  not  get  it.  In  fact,  McClellan 
did  not  have  plenty  of  ammunition  at  the  battle,  for 
at  the  Burnside  bridge  a heavy  battery  was  firing 
blank  cartridges  instead  of  shell  and  shot,  having  run 
out  of  the  latter. 

Lee’s  army  at  Antietam  was  the  strongest  and  best 
army  he  ei'er  had.  and  he  had  plenty  of  men  on 
every  part  of  the  field;  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
17th  he  had  every  man  of  Jackson’s  returned  from 
Harper’s  Ferry;  and  further,  I.,ee’s  advance  and  re- 
treat in  the  first  Maryland  campaign  was  the  most 
disastrous  of  any  he  encountered,  except  in  the  last 
(lavs  of  the  w-ar.  thanks  to  McClellan. 

McClellan  advanced  in  the  open  field,  while  Lee  was 
on  the  defensive,  and  it  takes  three  or  four  men  to 
dislodge  one  in  most  cases  under  such  circumstances. 

Lee  made  blunders,  too.  If  he  had  blown  up  the 
three  bridges  on  his  front  and  defended  the  banks, 
he  could  have  made  a stronger  fight,  and  it  would 
have  taken  days  for  McClellan  to  cross  Antietam 
Creek,  Avhich  he  did.  with  I.ee  opposing,  in  one  day 
because  the  bridges  wore  intact. 

Any  one  knows  that  liCe  would  have  been  an  awful 
fool  to  start  an  aggressive  campaign  into  an  enemy’s 


country  (with  an  army  of  7S,000  or  80,000  opposing 
him),  with  43,000  men;  and  every  one  knows  Lee  was 
no  fool. 

The  writer  was  in  Antietam  fight  from  eight 
o’clock  the  night  before,  all  day  of  the  17th,  all 
of  the  niglit  of  the  17th,  and  up  to  twelve 
o’clock  of  the  18th  on  the  firing  line,  without  a cup 
of  coffee  or  anything  else,  until  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  when  a little  coffee  was  brought  up  to  the  line; 
and  his  regiment  has  more  dead  in  the  Antietam 
National  Cemetery  than  any  regiment  engaged  in 
that  fight.  It  lost  sixty-two  per  cent.  An  illustrated 
paper  published  at  the  time  did  it  the  honor  of  il- 
lustrating the  charge  where  so  many  lives  were  lost. 

I am,  sir, 

James  Babnes. 

A prirate  of  the  Ninth  Netc  York  Infantry  (Hawkins 
Zourcs). 


REBUKE 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir, — In  an  editorial  in  Habpeb’s  Weekly  on  May 
3d  I noticed  your  reference  to  “ that  somewhat 
bumptious  commonwealth”  (meaning  California).  I 
see  also  where  you  say  Booscvelt  saw  “ the  ne^  of 
meeting  truculence  with  truculence”  in  dealing  with 
California. 

That  editorial  is  full  of  misapprehensions,  mis- 
judgments,  and  misstatements  concerning  the  Jap- 
anese problem  in  California. 

Do  you  not  think  the  bumptiousness  is  rather  with 
you  would-be  mentors  in  the  East,  who  understand 
not  this  Japanese  question  in  the  slightest,  and  yet 
act  as  though  California  is  a naughty  girl,  and  that 
your  duty  is  to  spank  her? 

M’e  in  California  do  not  consider  that  we  under- 
stand your  New  York  problems  as  you  do.  And  we 
are  content  to  let  you  solve  them  in  your  own  way 
for  your  own  good,  * although  several  of  them  are 
international  in  their  character. 

But  you  New-Yorkers — with  a dogmatism  and  a 
hatighty  air  of  superiority  that  might  be  irritating 
were  it  not  so  intensely  ludicrous — lecture  us  like  a 
high-school  duchess  reproving  her  kid  sister. 

Take  a friendly  tip:  Either  come  over  to  California 
and  see  for  yourself  that  of  which  you  show  you  are 
densel,>  ignorant,  or  else  conceal  that  ignorance  from 
the  general  public  by  refraining  from  discussing  the 
Japanese  problem  in  California. 

For  every  editorial  you  publish  upon  the  subject 
shows  up  the  density  of  your  misunderstanding  like 
a river-boat  searchlight  exposing  the  mud  banks  of 
the  Sacramento. 

I am,  sir, 

C11ABLE.S  McClatchy. 


MONEY  AND  MARRIAGE 

Shamokin,  Pa. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harpers  Weekly: 

Sir, — A prominent  church  publication  gives  up  a 
half-page  of  its  valuable  space  to  the  condemnation 
of  American  girls  trading  their  riches  for  poverty- 
stricken  foreign  titles,  forgetting  entirely  that  there 
is  far  more  marrying  for  money  both  by  men  and 
women  at  home  than  abroad,  and  that  more  girls 
marry  to  better  their  condition  than  sell  them- 
selves and  their  fortunes  for  the  glittering  bauble 
of  nobility.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  girl 
who  marries  for  money  at  home  is  not  in  the  more 
deplorable  condition  of  the  two;  to  marry  for  money 
is  a crime  anywhere;  to  marry  for  money  in  this 
country,  where  fortunes  change  so  swiftly,  is 
worse  than  a crime;  it  is  idiocy.  It  is  literally 
only  two  generations  from  shirt  - sleeves  to  shirt- 
sleeves. 

The  man  who  is  poor  to-day  may  be  rich  to- 
morrow; and  the  man  who  is  rich  to-day  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  poor  to-morrow,  especially  if  he  has  in- 
herited the  money.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  in  marrying  a girl  may  have  her  choice  between 
whether  she  will  be  poor  and  wear  home-made  frocks 
and  ride  on  the  street-cars  when  she  is  young,  and 
be  rich  and  clothed  in  imported  finery  and  ride  in 
automobiles  in  middle  life,  or  whether  she  will  have 
imported  French  gowns  and  an  auto,  in  her  youth, 
and  be  pinched  for  the  price  of  groceries  in  middle 
life. 

It  takes  the  poor  and  industrious  young  man, 
with  a determination  to  get  there  and  some  talent, 
about  thirty  years  to  accumulate  sufficient  money 
to  bo  regarded  as  well  - to  - do.  and  a spendthrift 
about  half  that  time  to  get  rid  of  a comfortable  for- 
tune; and  there  you  are,  and  there  his  wife  is  also. 
At  the  time  thev  were  married  neither  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller nor  Mr.  (Schwab  could  have  showed  anything 
like  .$3,000  a year  income;  neither  could  the  most 
prosperous  men  of  your  immediate  acquaintance,  but 
many  of  their  wives  are  sporting  gold  mesh  bags  to- 
day. This  also  is  to  be  said  against  waiting  for  a 
man  to  have  an  income  sufficient  to  support  an  es- 
tablishment before  marrying  him.  It  is  more  fun 
to  make  a fortune  than  to  spend  it,  and  the  woman 
who  cuts  herself  off  from  helping  her  husband  climb 
the  ladder  has  missed  the  most  interesting  experience 
that  life  offers. 

I am,  sir, 

M.  L.  F. 


INFORMATION 

• Pontiac,  Micu. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  June  7th  you  refer  to  the 
“Iron  Ore”  as  a trade  paper,  the  inference  lieing 
that  it  is  devoted  to  the  iron-ore  industry. 

This  is  not  so.  The  “ Iron  Ore  ” is  a general  new.s- 
paper  published  once  a iTci'k.  It  is  called  the  “ Iron 
Ore”  because  it  is  published  at  Ish|>eming.  a town 
in  which  there  are  a number  of  iron-ore  mines. 

Orf;TPar7ror.i. 
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AUSTIN  DOBSON 


From  “ Ships  " 

They  are  grander  things  than  all  the  art 
of  towns, 

Their  tests  are  tempests  and  the  sea  that 
drowns. 

They  are  my  country’s  line,  her  great  art 
done 

By  strong  brains  labouring  on  the  thought 
unwon. 

They  mark  our  passage  as  a race  of  men. 

Earth  will  not  see  such  ships  as  those 
again. 

John  Masefield 
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JOHN  MASEFIELD 


Prom  a Rondeetu 

In  after  days  when  grasses  high 

O’ertop  the  stone  where  I shall 
lie. 

Though  ill  or  well  the  world 
adjust 

My  slender  claim  to  honour’d 
dust, 

I shall  not  question  nor  reply. 

Austin  Dobson 


WILLIAM  WATSON 


From  the  “Ode  in  May" 

Let  me  go  forth,  anu-^d- 
The  overflowing  sun 
With  one  wise  friend,  or  one 
~ than  wise,  being  fair. 

, W ilUafn  ■ Watson 
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THOMAS  HARDY 


From  “ Cod  Forgotten  " 

I towered  far,  and  lo!  I stood  within 
The  presence  of  the  Lord  Most  High, 
Sent  thither  by  the  sons  of  earth,  to  win 
Some  answer  to  their  cry. 

— “The  Earth,  say’st  thou?  The  Human  race? 

By  me  created?  Sad  its  lot? 

Nay:  I have  no  remembrance  of  such  place. 
Such  world  I fashioned  not.” — 

Thomas  Hardy 


POETS  WHO  ARE 
FOR  THE  ENGUSH 
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From  “The  Lady  of  the  Lambs" 

She  walks — the  lady  of  my  delight — 

A shepherdess  of  sheep. 

Her  flocks  are  thoughts.  She  keeps  them 
white; 

She  guards  them  from  the  steep. 

She  feeds  them  on  the  fragrant  height, 

And  folds  them  in  for  sleep. 

Alice  Meynell 


ALICE  MEYNELL 


STEPHEN  PHILLIPS 


TALKED  OF 
LAUREATESHIP 
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Go>.'gle 


From  the  “ Recessional  " 

God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old — 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle-line — 
Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine — 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget! 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies — 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart — 
Still  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice. 

An  humble  and  a contrite  heart. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget! 

Rudyard  Kipling 
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ALFRED  NOYES 

From  “ A Night  at  St.  Helena  " 

I think  that  he  is  most  a king  whose  mind 
Is  likest  God’s  in  power  and  in  desire 
Both  to  create  and  order;  and  this  thought 
Stcmrf  old  djysy 
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THE  INITIATIVE  AND  THE  REFERENDUM 


From  the  Standpoint  of  Political  Science 
BY  HENRY  JONES  FORD 

Profeasor  of  Politics,  Princeton  University 


“ You  eouMn't  pack  a Broadwood  half  a m.lf — 

You  mustn't  leave  a fiddle  in  the  damp — 

You  couldn’t  raft  an  organ  up  the  Nile 
And  play  it  in  an  equatorial  siramp. 

“I’m  the  Prophet  of  the  Utterly  Absurd: 

Of  the  Patently  Impossible  and  I'-iiji; 

And  when  the  Thing  that  Couldn't  has  occurreil^^ 

Give  me  leave  to  change  my  teg  and  go  again." 

From  the  “ fiong  of  the  Banjo  ’’  by  Itwtyard  Kipling. 

HF]RK  is  a suggestion  of  tlie  fitness  of  things 
wliich  one  must  have  in  mind  to  s;‘e  in 
their  proper  setting  tlie  new  instrunients 
of  rule  to  which  the  peoi)le  are  resorting. 
Kipling  does  not  liold  tliat,  abstractly  con- 
sidered, the  banjo  is  superior  to  tlie  piano, 
the  fiddle,  or  the  organ,  but  only  that  it  is  liamly  when 
they  are  unavailable.  If  this  distinction  is  graspt'd, 
wonder  will  disappear  why  Woodrow  Wilson  as  a 
university  president  disparaged  the  initiative  and  the 
referendum,  while  as  a statesman  he  now  commends 
them.  In  the  one  cast*  he  had  in  mind  general  values; 
in  the  other,  particular  needs.  'I'hese  two  points  of 
view'  will  serve  to  classify  opinion.  Those  who  ap- 
proach the  subject  from  the  historical  standpoint 
are  apt  to  regard  the  initiative  and  referendum  as 
dangerous  tools  of  faction;  while  those  who  approach 
the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  conve- 
nience in  existing  circumstances  are  apt  to  regard  them 
as  needful  appliances  for  present  use.  In  the  cur- 
rent nomenclature  of  politics,  the  one  side  is  denoted 
as  conservative,  the  other  as  progressive.  Much  may 
be  said  upon  both  sides. 

The  Conservative  View 

An  argument  advanced  on  the  conservative  side  is 
that  the  means  to  which  the  people  are  now  re- 
sorting would  have  shocked  the  fathers.  The  ideas 
of  the  fathers  were  formed  upon  the  history  of  an- 
cient democracies  whose  experience  of  direct  legis- 
lation exhibited  it  as  the  road  to  ruin.  Democratic 
government  through  responsible  agency  is  a devel- 
opment of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  type  was 
unknown  to  the  fathers.  Hence  a broad  and  deep 
distinction  w'as  made  lietw'cen  a democracy  and  a 
republic  such  as  they  proposed — a distinction  still 
occasionally  revived  in  judicial  opinions. 

Madison  explained  that  by  republic  he  meant 
“a  government  in  which  the  scheme  of  representa- 
tion takes  place.”  Therefore  the  new  government 
was  not  to  be  regarded  as  being  in  the  same  class 
with  the  ancient  democracies  in  which  the  govern- 
ment was  subject  to  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
jieople.  “ Such  democracies  have  ever  been  spectacles 
of  turbulence  and  contention;  have  ever  been  found 
incompatible  with  personal  security  or  the  rights  of 
property;  and,  in  general,  been  as  short  in  their 
lives  as  they  have  lieen  violent  in  their  deaths.” 
He  declared  that  ” the  true  distinction  between  these 
and  the  American  governments  lies  in  the  total  ex- 
clusion of  the  people  in  the  collective  capacity  from 
any  share  in  the  latter,” 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  distrust  of  democracy 
that  pervades  the  writings  of  the  fathers  was  based 
on  ancient  and  medieval  experience.  Nowhere  was 
there  any  evidence  ol  democratic  competency.  Swit- 
zerland— now’  a shining  example  of  the  econo>ny  and 
efficiency  of  democratic  government  and  tlie  great 
source  of  inspiration  to  the  direct  legislative  move- 
ment in  this  country — figured  in  the  “Federalist” 
as  a dreadful  warning. 

At  that  period  De  Lolme’s  “ Constitution  of  Eng- 
land ” ranked  as  a high  authority.  The  author  w’as 
a lawyer  and  publicist  of  Geneva,  and  the  political 
troubles  of  his  own  country  led  him  to  write  his 
treatise  advocating  the  sujieriority  of  the  English 
system  of  representative  government.  This  work, 
originally  written  in  French  and  published  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1771.  was  translated  into  English  and 
ran  through  many  editions.  According  to  De  Lolme, 
the  citizens  of  Geneva  had  been  “ .stripped  of  all 
their  political  rights,  and  had  little  more  left  to 
them  than  the  pleasure  of  being  called  a Sovereign 
Assembly  when  they  met.”  At  the  same  time,  he 
credits  them  w’ith  having  “ preserved  their  liberty 
better  than  the  people  have  been  able  to  do  in  the 
other  commonwealths  of  Switzerland.” 

This  low  view  of  Swiss  iiolitical  institutions  is 
adopted  in  John  Adams’  “ Defence  of  .American  .State 
Constitutions,”  published  in  17S7.  The  attitude  of 
popular  sentiment  at  this  period  is  indicated  by 
Schiller  in  his  youthful  dramatic  production.  " The 
Robbers.”  in  which  one  of  the  charaeti'rs  refers  to 
the  Grisons  as  “ an  Athens  of  scoundrels.” 

The  notion  that  .Swiss  ])olities  were  corrupt  con- 
tinued to  prevail,  jiartieularly  as  regards  the  Grisons, 
in  w’hich  the  referendum  was  eompulsory  on  all  .acts 
and  engagem**nts  of  the  L^ovornment.  Coxe’s  “ Swit- 
zerland,” the  standard  English  authority  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  nineteentli  century,  speaks  of  the  ex- 
traordinary prevalence  of  hrils-ry  and  corruption  in 
the  Grisons.  Hrougliaiu's  Political  Philosophy.” 
published  in  1842,  takes  a similar  view  of  Swiss 
piditics.  The  miparent  f-’’’  ■.  of  Swiss  denioeratic 
institutions  was  the  in  . l a ■ eaiise  of  a visit  to 
our  country  of  a noted  ■ • of  the  l»and  of  Eng- 

lish critics  of  .American  . ‘ • 'ions.  Captain  Mar- 
ryat  ended  his  “Diary  ■ i ’ontiiient " with  the 
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declaration  that  he  should  visit  America  for  light 
upon  the  problem  W’b.ether  the  faulta  of  the  Swiss 
are  innate  or  due  to  their  political  institutions. 
Hence  Marryat’s  “Diary  in  America,”  in  six  volumes, 
the  publication  of  which  began  in  18.S9. 

The  modern  reputation  of  Switzerland  for  good 
government  has  been  established  since  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  constitution  of  1848,  introducing  rep- 
resentative government  of  a peculiarly  high  and  ef- 
ficient character. 

Although  the  reputation  of  Sw'itzerland  is  now 
such  as  to  .secure  respectful  consideration  for  any 
of  her  institutions,  the  ancient  reproach  is  not  yet 
lifted  from  the  apparatus  of  direct  legislation  which 
Switzerland  has  retained  and  systematized  as  ad- 
juncts of  her  system  of  representative  government. 
Instead  of  attributing  to  them  the  excellence  of  Swiss 
government,  some  students  of  political  institutions 
are  inclined  to  regard  them  as  the  dregs  of  ancient 
fallacies,  whose  noxious  quality  has  bin*!!  nearly  all 
extracted,  but  W’hich  are  a hindrance  rather  than  a 
help  to  good  government. 

President  Lowell,  in  his  “ Government  and  Parties 
in  Continental  Europe.”  makes  a detailed  survey  of 
the  workings  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  in 
Switzerland,  and  he  concludes  that  “ the  idea  of  the 
right  of  everybody  to  take  part  in  public  affairs  by 
proposing  laws  for  the  good  of  the  country  has 
something  very  attractive  about  it;  but  in  practice 
it  has  not  proved  of  value.” 

Woodrow  Wilson,  in  his  standard  manual  of  po- 
litical science,  “The  State,”  remarks; 

“The  Initiative  has  been  very  little  used,  having 
given  place  in  practice,  for  the  most  part  to  the 
Referendum.  Where  it  has  been  employed,  it  has  not 
promised  either  progress  or  enlightenment,  leading 
rather  to  doubtful  experiments  and  to  reactionary  dis- 
plays of  prejudice  than  to  really  useful  legislation.” 

As  for  the  referendum,  he  says: 

“ The  vote  upon  most  measures  submitted  to  the 
ballot  is  usually  very  light;  there  is  not  much  pop- 
ular discussion;  and  the  Referendum  by  no  means 
creates  that  quick  interest  in  affairs  that  its  origi- 
nators had  hoped  to  see  it  excite.  It  has  dulled 
the  sense  of  responsibility  among  legislators  without 
in  fact  quickening  the  people  to  the  exercise  of  any 
real  control  of  affaii-s.” 

Sw’iss  publicists  themselves  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  value  of  these  institutions,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  those  who  approve  them  do  so  not  so  much 
on  their  positive  merits  as  on  their  indirect  results. 
In  their  actual  operation  it  is  manifest  that  they 
are  a brake  rather  than  a driving-wheel,  or.  using 
the  slang  of  American  politics,  they  are  stand- pat 
rather  than  progressive  agencies. 

It  is  this  operation  that  has  commended  the  refer- 
endum to  the  Con.scrvative  party  in  England,  while 
the  Liberal  party  opposes  it  as  a hindrance  to  popu- 
lar rule  expressed  through  representative  institutions. 
It  is  just  the  other  w’ay  about  in  this  country, 
where  the  leaders  of  progressive  democracy  favor  the 
institution,  and  conservatives  oppose  it.  This  strik- 
ing difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have 
responsible  government  in  this  country. 

W'oodrow’  Wilson  put  the  case  exactly  in  his  speech 
at  Kansas  City,  May  5,  when  he  said: 

“ If  we  felt  that  we  had  genuine  representative 
government  in  our  State  legislatures  no  one  would 
propose  the  initiative  and  referendum  in  America.” 

It  is  quite  possible  to  be  aware  of  the  historic 
failures  of  direct  legislation,  and  of  its  defects  in 
Swiss  use  of  it,  and  yet  favor  it  in  this  country  as 
a political  agency  for  present  use. 

The  Progressive  View 

TO  view’  aright  the  new  political  forms  now  being 
introduced  in  aid  of  democratic  progress,  they 
should  be  considered  with,  regard  to  actual  conditions. 
W^e  have  to  do  with  a political  situation  traceable 
to  defects  in  cur  constitutional  beginnings,  which 
the  fathers  recognized  but  were  unable  to  remedy. 
The  American  state  w'as  corrupt  and  incapable  from 
the  start,  and  this  w’as  the  principal  cause  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  federal  movement  that  is  the 
extraordinary  characteristic  of  our  history. 

Such  an  achievement  as  setting  up  a w’orkable 
national  constitution  by  agreement  is  so  out  of  the. 
usual  order  that  it  has  been  exhibited  as  a miracle; 
but  the  miracle  disappears  when  the  actual  situation 
is  surveyed,  and  the  fathers  are  seen  working  like 
shipwrecked  passengers  to  run  up  a shelter,  guard 
their  valuables,  and  get  the  crew  under  control. 

The  debates  of  the  constitutional  convention  give 
us  ample  revelations  of  their  motive.  They  labored 
under  alarm  at  the  breakdown  of  discipline,  as  shown 
in  the  behavior  of  the  States.  Mercer  of  Maryland 
got  dow’n  to  the  kernel  of  the  business  in  hand 
when  he  remarked  that  they  had  to  protect  the 
people  “against  those  speculating  legislatures  which 
are  now’  plundering  them  throughout  the  United 
States.” 

The  eagerness  of  the  convention  leaders  to  apjily 
the  curb  was  very  marked.  Hamilton’s  notion  was 
lliat  the  federal  executive  .should  appoint  the  State 
governors.  Madison's  notion  was  that  the  federal 
government  should  have  “ a negative  in  all  cases 
(Continued  on  page  SG) 
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whatever,  on  tlie  legislative  acts  of  the  States,  as 
the  King  of  Gnat  Britain  heretofore  had.”  Jefferson, 
then  in  France,  wrote  to  Madison  that  the  instability 
of  the  laws  was  such  an  immense  evil  that  “ it  w’ould 
l>e  well  to  jirovide  in  our  constitutions  that  there 
shall  always  lx*  a twelvemonth  lietween  the  engrossing 
a bill  and  passing  it.” 

But.  as  the  convention  went  on  w’ith  its  work,  the 
federal  leaders  found  that  they  could  not  get  what 
they  wanted,  but  had  to  take  what  they  could  get, 
ami  what  was  attainable  did  not  include  reorganiza- 
tion of  State  authority. 

Madison  took  his  failure  rather  hard.  Even  in 
the  midst  of  the  campaign  to  carry  New  A'ork  for 
the  constitution,  he  took  occasion  to  declare  that 
the  people  " will  never  he  satisfied  till  some  remedy 
lx*  applied  to  the  vicissitudes  and  uncertainties  which 
characterize  the  State  administrations.” 

In  that  Madison  was  a true  prophet.  The  people 
have  tried  various  remetlies  in  vain,  and  have  con- 
cluded that  the  jioiitical  institutions  which  afflict 
them  are  incorrigible,  and  that  the  only  hope  of 
relief  lies  in  taking  the  exercise  of  authority  in  their 
own  hands. 

In  their  search  for  an  effectual  remedy  for  the 
ills  of  their  State  administrations,  the  American  peo- 
ple, from  1770  down  to  1900.  jiroduced  127  distinct 
State  constitutions.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  count  of 
constitutional  araeiidments.  there  being  no  general 
official  record;  but  it  appears  that  in  the  decade 
1894-1904  a total  of  381  constitutional  amendments 
were  proposed,  of  which  217  were  accepted.  In  Cali- 
fornia ' alone  47  constitutional  amendments  were 
adopted  between  1892  and  1908. 

Throughout  all  this  experimentation  there  has  been 
a sorry  contrast  between  constitutional  pretenses  and 
actual'  conditions.  A better  front  has  bwn  put  upon 
some  things,  but  the  corrupt  nature  of  the  system 
is  unaltered.  Even  a critic  so  friendly  in  his  atti- 
tude and  so  moderate  in  his^  opinions  as  Ambassador 
James  Bryce  resorts  to  such  terms  as  “ Stygian 
pool”  and  a “Witches’  Sabbath  of  jobbing,  thieving, 
and  prostitution  of  legislative  power  ” in  discussing 
New 'York  and  Pennsylvania  politics.  In  the  latest 
edition  of  “ The  American  Commonwealth,”  he  says 
that  he  finds  no  occasion  for  any  marked  change  in 
judgments  upon  the  w’orking  of  the  State  governments 
first  made  public  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  The 
general  situation  is  much  the  same,  “ the  factors 
working  for  good  and  evil  having  not  greatly 
changed.” 

The  progressive  contention  is  that  the  initiative 
and  referendum  are  to  be  valued,  not  upon  their 
abstract  merits,  or  upon  their  historical  record,  but 
upon  their  present  availability.  Talking  about  the 
superior  adyantiiges  of  representative  government  in 
our  situation  is  like  arguing  the  superiority  of  the 
organ  or  the  piano  to  the  man  with  a l>anjo  in  the 
equatorial  swamp.  The  situation  is  such  that  posi- 
tive advantages  may  be  claimed  for  the  initiative 
and  referendum,  as  follows: 

1.  They  avoid  inetjualities  of  legislative  apportion- 
ment. 

2.  They  escape  legislative  obstruction  to  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

3.  They  provide  means  of  political  action  apart 
from  those  controlled  by  special  interests  and  free 
from  the  secret  entanglements  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee system. 

4.  They  make  for  more  careful  legislation. 

6.  They  clear  the  way  for  a reorganization  of  pub- 
lic authority. 

It  is  evidence  of  the  actual  remoteness  of  our  State 
politics  from  representative  government  that  not  one 
of  these  points  could  he  urged  in  Canada,  Switzer- 
land, Australia,  New  Zeuland.  South  Africa,  or  wher- 
ever else  reH[)onsible  government  exists.  The  thing 
that  counts  in  denioeratic  .sy.stems  is  the  election  of 
the  representative  assembly.  Senates,  if  they  exist 
at  all,  exercise  a jiurely  advisory  function.  Execu- 
tive appointments  are  not  contingent  upon  their  ap- 
])roval,  and  tlii'v  can  not  subject  public  policy  to 
their  own  views  and  intere.sts.  But  in  America  they 
are  still  allowed  to  do  these  things. 

Old  English  Tory  ideas  survive  in  constitutional 
arrangements  both  as  regards  the  composition  and 
the  functions  of  Senates.  The  favorite  Tory  assump- 
tion that  rural  cornnuinities  are  superior  in  civic  vir- 
tue is  dee])ly  imjiressed  upon  schemes  of  representa- 
tion. and  ineipialitv  of  apportionment  is  most  gross  in 
Senates  where  it  is  most  dangeroua. 

To  escape  such  subjugation,  it  is  quite  natural 
lhat  the  people  should  deni.‘’nd  means  of  free  action. 
Constitutional  ])rogress  is  better  carried  on  by  de- 
velopment of  function  than  by  change  of  form,  but 
our  State  eoiustitutions  are  so  .stiff  and  cumbrous 
that  they  need  1o  be  rejiaired  and  refitted  from  time 
to  time,  just  as  would  be  the  ease  with  human  growth 
if  iilaster  jackets  were  worn  instead  of  clothes.  Re- 
straints upon  the  process  imposed  by  constitutions, 
with  the  object  of  securing  circumspect  action,  serve 
under  existing  conditions  as  means  of  otetructing 
or  jierverting  reasonable  demands.  Opportunities  for 
evasion  ami  delay  so  abound  that  the  people  are 
impelled  to  seek  means  of  action  without  the  inter- 
ference of  State  legislatures. 

Tlie  claim  lhat  the  new  jioiitical  appliances  roal^e 
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THE  TOSS-UP 

BY  GEORGE  ALLAN  ENGLAND 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  J.  N.  MARCHAND 


INTO  the  stagnant  heat  of  the  “ Bald  Kaple,” 
right  at  the  desert’s  edge. — lieat  that  rendered 
languid  even  the  forced  profanity  of  the  poker- 
players  and  riattened  the  beverages  to  tangless 
poison, — fell  the  mangled  stranger,  like,  a bolt 
from  the  blue. 

Just  how  he  came,  or  whence,  who  could  tell? 
A groan,  a gasp,  a limping  shuttle,  a creak  of  the 
swinging  back  door,  and  there  he  was.  A skeleton 
of  a man,  brush-bearded,  overhung  with  rags,  pow- 
dered with  dust  which  had  eaked  on  faee  and  neck 
and  clogged  his  bloodshot  eyes — eyes  that  lagged  and 
blinked,  half  blind,  wholly  terrible.  Into  his  matted 
hair  he  thrust  his  fingers;  he  swayed  a moment, 
then,  'like  an  empty  gunny-sack,  flattened  into  a 
chair,  fell  face  down  across  a table,  gasped,  “Water!” 
and  thereafter  grew  verj'  still. 

One  moment,  no  response.  Then  chairs  scraped, 
necks  craned,  men  crowded'  toward  him;  and,  over 
all.  rose  the  voice  of  Buck  Uawson: 

“Water — hell!  Hey,  Bo,  a slug  o’  I’ive-X! 

Jump!” 

But,  as  Bo  Squires,  behind  the  bar,  stood  rooted. 
Buck’s  own  paw  swiped  up  a long-necker,  slopped 
four  fingers  into  a fly-specked  glass,  and  (just  a sec- 
ond later,  as  Chato  Andrews  pulled  hack  the  stran- 
ger’s head)  emptied  it  down  the  blackened  throat. 
Some  of  the  stuff  trickled  through  the  man’s  beard 
and  drizzled  off  upon  his  naked,  bony  chest. 

Gulping,  babbling  broken  odds  and  ends  of  speech, 
the  derelict  caved  again.  Two  or  three  in  the  crowd 
tried  to  hold  him  up.  but  Chato  interfered. 

“Aw,  drop  him,  you  ring-boned  pintos!”  he  bel- 
lowed angrily.  “ Kain’t  you-all  see  as  how  he’s  plumb 
winded?  Tx‘t  him  rest,  you,  ef  he  ’lects  to.  Why — 
look  a’  thar!” 

Staring,  he  pointed  with  a norn-like  forefinger  at 
the  floor  beside  the  stranger’s  right  fot)t. 

There,  slowly  widening,  spread  a trickle  of  black- 
ish blood.  They  saw  that  the  man’s  boot  was  all 
sodden  and  seepy,  with  a bullet-hole  obliquely  througl> 
the  ankle.  His  trouser-knees  were  totn  as  if  from 
crawling  far,  far,  over  rocks  and  sand.  His  hands 
were  just  one  great  articulated  rawness — nails  worn 
down  to  the  quick,  fingers  stripped  of  their  skin. 

“Scratch in’  fer  water,  where  thar  wa’n’t  none!” 
squeaked  the  voice  of  old  Bop  Hadlock.  “ What  in 
Tophet  has  he  went  ag’in’?” 

Chato  whipped  out  a seven-inch  blade  and  slit  the 
clef].,  exposing  the  lip  of  a ghastly  tear  in  the  flesh 
of  lilt'  leg  high  up  on  the  calf — a wound  clumsily 
Jrejtacd  with  a band  of  shirting  that  had  slipped 
half  off. 

Something  like  a communal  oath  of  commiseration 
escaped  the  gang. 

“ Im’  he  ain’t  bled  to  death  yit?”  marveled  Dexter, 
of  Ties  Picos.  “ Well,  durned  ef  he  ain’t  got  vy- 

tality!  Keminds  me  of ” 

“Here,  Bo!  One  o’  them  ’ar  towels!”  Chato  in- 
terrupted. A moment  later  he  was  kneeling  to  bind 
the  gap.  “Chuck  another  gargle  inta  him,  some  un!” 
he  commanded. 

Shorty  McGeoch  tried  to  obey;  but  the  stranger, 
getting  a grip  on  the  table-edge,  shook  his  ghastly 
head.  They  heard  his  breath  catch.  Up  came  his 
face,  white  as  a clown’s  under  its  mottles  of  dirt 
Still  blind-seeming,  he  bleared  around.  Then  a 

sort  of  smile  cracked  his  parchmejit  lips,  and  he 
held  up  one  hand  as  if  for  silence. 

Shaking,  it  fell  again,  and  with  it  the  bal)el. 
“What — what  day — ?”  he  whispered.  It  was 

hardly  even  a whisper;  yet  not  a puncher  in  the 
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Bald  Eagle  but  heard  its  every  syllable.  “ Boys, 
what  day  i.s — this?” 

Blank  astonishment;  tlien  Chato  .answered: 

“ Friday.  Whyr” 

The  stranger  shook  his  head  again. 

“Three  whole  days  since — I left  him,”  they  heard 
him  mutter.  Then,  louder: 

“ Where  am  I ?” 

“ Bald  Eagle,  at  Bawlin’s.” 

“Rawlin’s?  Then  I must  ha’ — went  north.  Didn’t 
could  n’t — tel  1 ” 

His  voice  tailed  off  to  nothing,  though  his  lips 
still  moved. 

McGeoch  brought  the  glass  to  the  mumbling  mouth. 
The  stranger  blinked. 

“No,  no!”  he  objected.  “Water — that's  all!” 
“(lit  him  some — ef  you-all  kin  find  any!’’  cried 
Chato.  “No  ’countin’  fer  tastes.  Humor  him,  kain’t 
you?” 

With  wolf-eagerness  the  derelict  guzzled  the  luke- 
warm slop  that  Squires  shoved  across  the  bar  to 
McGeoch. 

•“  An’  a riata.”  he  continued  haltingly. 

“A — ? What  fer?’’ 

“Why,  to  string — me!” 

“ String  you  ?” 

Dexter’s  voice  was  the  only  one  that  audibly  gave 
vent  to  the  universal  stupefaction. 

“Bug-house?”  judged  Dawson,  behind  his  palm,  to 
Shorty. 

The  stranger,  blinking,  trying  to  lick  his  lips  with 
a tongue  all  swollen  and  cracked,  coughe«l: 

“A  riata!  Yes,  that’s  what — I said.  Reckon  that’s 
what  I — lived  t’  git  here — for!” 

JT  must  have  1/een  a full  minute  by  the  tin  alarm- 
clock  back  of  the  bar  before  anybody  moved  or 
tried  to  speak.  Down  droj)ped  the  stranger’s  head 
again.  He  lay  there  motionless,  wheezing  slowly,  his 
hands  still  gripping  the  table. 

Round  him  the  cow-men  ringed  tliemselves,  staring 
blankly.  Chato  rublxal 
the  blunt  nose  that  had 
given  him  his  Greaser 
nickname.  Pop  Hadlo<‘k 
twitched  his  long  mu.s- 
tachios.  Shorty  leaned 
an  elhow  on  the  table, 
and,  his  left  hand  on 
his  cartridge-belted  hip, 
bored  at  the  man  point- 
blank  with  eager  eyes. 

The  others,  each  in  his 
own  way,  tried  to  digest 
that  astonishing  pronun- 
ciamento.  Then  out  of 
the  stillness  rose  Squires’ 
judgment: 

“ I’ve  seed  ’em  took 
’most  every  way,  by  Ju- 
das Priest!  but  this  sort 
o’  bug  has  got  me  skun ! ” 

And  on  his  hard,  close- 
cropped  skull  his  knuckles 
tapped  out  his  opinion. 

The  stranger  romsed 
again.  Into  his  forespent 
body  the  Fivc-X  liad 
whipped  a little  life. 

“ No,  not  huggA',”  he 
thickly  articailated.  “ I 
ain’t  that,  not  by  a mil- 

(Continued  on  page  23) 
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lion  miles.  Know  what  I’m  a-sayin’.  It’s  right,  too. 
Strung  I’d  oughta  be.  an’  must  be — what’s  left  o’ 
me  to  string.  Huh?  Don’t  you  git  me  lucid?  With 
a hoss-rustler  plumb  virtuous  beside  o’  me?  Listen!” 

They  listened,  hushed  into  tension.  But  for  a 
time  the  stranger  brought  no  words  to  utterance. 
He  just  sat  there  at  the  table,  swinging  a little 
from  side  to  side,  hands  holding  fast,  eyes  blearing. 
The  hlood-pool  at  his  foot  clotted  and  crusted.  His 
face,  beneath  the  beard  and  dirt,  had  gone  the  color 
of  soggy  pie-crust. 

Pop  Hadlock  made  as  if  to  stir  him  in  the  ribs, 
but  Chato  stayed  the  old  man’s  hand. 

“Cut  that!”  he  warned.  “Kain’t  you-all  let  him 
tell  it  the  way  he  ’lects  to?  We’ll  git  it  soon 
enough ! An’ ” 

Breaking  the  silence  where  one  heard  only  the 
deep  breathing  of  the  punchers  and  the  tick-tack  of 
the  impertinent  clock,  the  stranger  blurted  in  a raw, 
hasty,  inhuman  voice: 

“There  was  him  an’  me.  Just  us  two — savvy? 
Jackman.  That  was  bin:.  I’m  Ryerson.  Sam  Ryer- 
son — ^jT-s,  sir.  Sam  K.” 

A sort  of  wondering  murmur  hummed  into  audi- 
bility. Two  or  three  of  the  men  glanced  at  one 
another.  And  Buck  Dawson,  peering  into  the  stran- 
ger’s face,  let  his  fist  drop  upon  the  table  with  a 
half-hreathed  imprecation. 

“ Sam  K.  Ryerson,”  the  wounded  man  went  on. 
“ An’  I ain’t  a-goin’  to  let  nobody  tic  my  laig  up, 
nohow.  Hell ! W'hat  ’d  be  the  use,  when  I’m  done 
through  with  her?  Sam  K.  I reckon  you-all  have 
heard  o’  me,  down  here  south  o’  the  Gila.  Mebbe 
some  o’  you  have  even  seen  me.  though  you  wouldn’t 
noways  place  me  now.  No  matter.” 

He  lapsed. 

“Go  on!”  growled  Buck. 

“ Huh  ?” 

“ How  in  hell  ’d  you  ever  git  here,  hey?” 


“Oh,  that?  Say,  I dropped  the  faro  a spell  back. 


1 i>  I o- 


“ I goes  fer  to  hit  Tamale,  an’  hits  my 
own  self.  Ain’t  that  a joke,  hey  ? ” 
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THREE  BUILDINGS-THREE  CENTURIES 


PHORABLY  nowhere  else  in  the  Unit»'(l 
States  is  there  such  an  interesting  juxta- 
Jmsition  of  buildings  as  that  of  St.  Paul’s 
Chapel,  the  Post  OfiTice.  and  the  Wool- 
worth  Building  in  Ne\v  York  City.  The 
scene  reproduced  herewith  is  familiar 
enough  to  thousands  of  New-Yorkers  and  visitors  to 
the  metropolis,  but  how  many  have  considered  that 
these  three  unusual  edifices  not  only  stand  for  the 
Church,  the  State,  and  Business,  hut  also  repre-sent, 
respectively,  the  past  tliree  centuries  in  the  history 
of  the  city  and  the  nation? 

St.  Paul’s  Chapel,  the  oldest  church  building  in  the 
metropolis,  fittingly  repre.senta  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Completed  during  the  Stamp  Act  excitement  of 
1765-60.  it  has  been  a place  of  calm  in  the  midst  of 
turmoil  ever  since.  President  Washington  and  Gov- 
ernor Clinton,  worshiping  within  its  walls,  enjoyed 
temporary  surcease  from  affairs  of  state,  while,  in 
all  the  years  since,  countless  thousands  of  humbler 
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p«-rson8.  retiring  momentarily  from  the  rush  and  roar 
of  the  great  city  without,  have  been  rested  and  sus- 
tained by  a few  minutes  spent  in  tliis  quiet  sanctuary 
or  among  the  historic  giaves  in  its  church-yard. 

The  Post  Office — or  Federal  Building — stands  for  j 
the  nineteenth  century,  in  that  it  was  completed  in 
JS75;  but  many  would  not  regard  it  as  really  typical 
of  the  architecture  of  that  period.  New-Yorkers  are 
not  particularly  proud  of  this  $10,000,000  pile  of' 
mixed  Doric  and  Renaissance  architecture,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
work  of  art.  Tt  occupies  what  used  to  l)e  the  south- 
ern point  of  the  once  beautiful  City  Hall  Park,  its 
massive  bulk  cutting  off  what  formerly  was  a fine 
vista  up  lower  Broadway  to  the  splendid  old  City 
Hall.  But  there  is  talk*  of  tearing  down  the  “ big, 
costly,  and  conspicuous  ” Post  Office,  and  restoring 
the  park  to  a measure  of  its  pristine  l)eauty  as  a civic 
center.  Then  the  City  Hall,  which  is  considered  an 
architectural  gem,  would  be  the  more  suitable  repre- 
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sentative  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  this  interesting 
group. 

The  Woolworth  Building,  just  completed  this  year, 
well  represents  the  i)re8ent  enterprising  century. 
Towering  750  feet  above  the  street,  it  is  the  highest 
.structure  ever  roared  by  the  hand  of  man,  save  only 
the  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris.  Twenty-eight  high-speed 
elevators  are  required  to  handle  the  traffic  of  its 
fifty-five  stories.  The  owner  of  this  $1.3,000,000 
])roperty.  Mr.  F.  W.  Woolworth,  began  his  business 
career  as  a clerk  in  a small  up-State  city  a little  over 
thirty  years  ago.  To-day  he  is  at  the  head  of  a com- 
pany controlling  a chain  of  about  600  fivc-and-ten- 
cent  stores,  wliich  prosper  because  they  help  the 
masses  to  buy  economically  in  tliese  times  of  the  high 
cost  of  living. 

Thus  the  Woolworth  Building  may  lie  regarded  as 
a vast  monument  to  Thrift  and  to  the  Opportunity 
which  is  another  name  for  America  in  this  glorious 
twentieth  century.  T.  D.  MacGregor. 
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NOT  PROVEN 

A Famous  Scotch  Criminal  Case 


MARIE  BELLOC  LOWNDES 


My  papa  will  not  kIvo  his  con- 
sent, and  I am  in  duty  bound  to 
obey  him.  Comfort  dear  Kmilc! 
I had  hoped  some  day  to  have 
been  happy  with  him.  but,  alas!  wc 
were  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  I 
hope  and  trust  he  may  prosper.  I 
am  plad  he  is  leaving  the  country, 
for  It  would  have  caused  me  great 
pain  to  have  met  him.  Think  my 
conduct  not  unkind.  I have  a 
father  to  study,  and  a kind  father 
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IN'  tlip  loll}'  roll  of  inurdcr  inystories,  tlie  case  of 
Madeleine  Smith  must  always  take  a conspituoiis 
place  on  account  of  its  intense  romantic  interest. 
Some  features  of  the  story  would  seem  absolutely 
incredible  if  we  did  not  know  them  to  be  facts. 
But  to  what  conclusion  does  all  the  evidence  con- 
verge? Was  Madeleine  guilty,  or  not  giiilty,  of  poison- 
ing her  lover?  Or  must  wc,  as  the  jury  themselves 
did,  give  up  the  riddle  and  return  a verdict  of  not 
proven  ? 

Small  wonder  that  for  long  weeks  nothing  aroused 
such  interest  throughout  the  British  Empire  as  the 
fate  of  this  lovely  and  accomplished  girl.  If  guilty, 
she  liad  proved  herself  capable  of  planning  and  of  cir- 
r>-ing  out  one  of  the  coolest,  most  dclilx'rate,  and  foul- 
est murilers  ever  accemplished,  while  her  victim  had 
once  been  the  object  of  her  devoted  love. 

Details  of  the  story  might  well  have  made  it  dif- 
ficult of  discussion  in  an  ordinary  family  circle,  es- 
l>ecially  in  the  ])rim  mid-Victorian  age.  Yet  burst 
through  the  conventions  of  even  that  period.  All  over 
Scotland,  in  particular,  gently  nurtured  girls  knelt 
and  prayed  each  night,  in  an  agony  of  supplication, 
that  Madeleine  Smith  might  be  acquitted  of  the  awful 
charge  brought  against  her. 

The  greatt'st  le};:al  authority  of  that  day  declared 
that  “ never  in  a criminal  case  were  the  chances  of 
condemnation  and  acquittal  more  nicely  balanced.” 
Yet  so  great  was  the  dominant  fa;scination  and  charm 
of  the  youthful  prisoner  that  during  her  trial  she 
received*  no  fewer  than  seventeen  genuine  oilers  of 
nuirriage! 

And  when  at  last,  after  a most  careful  trial,  the 
old-time  humane  Scottish  verdict  of  ‘‘Not  proven” 
was  returned  it  was  received  with  a mad  outburst  of 
cheering  within  the  courthouse,  while  outside,  among 
the  tens  of  thousands  who  had  assembled  to  hear  it, 
hundreds  burst  into  sobs  of  relief.  It  was  said  that 
never  since  the  days  of  Marj'  Queen  of  Scots  had  such 
a scene  of  tumult  been  witnessed  in  Edinburgh. 

ON  a cold,  fine  day  late  in  March,  I^o7,  in  the 
handsome  drawing-room  of  No.  7 Blythswood 
Sipiare,  Glasgow,  were  a still  young-lodking  motlier 
and  her  elder  daughtc'r — Mrs.  James  Smith,  the  wife 
of  a prosperous  and  noted  architect,  and  Madeleine 
Smith,  a Ix-autiful  girl  of  twenty,  distinguished  even 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  city  in  which  she  dwelt 


for  her  exceptional 
loveliness,  her  vi- 
vacity, and  her 
charm  of  manner. 

She  was  of  medium 
height  and  espe- 
cially graceful ; her 
large,  deep  blue 
eyes  were  shaded 
by  long  lashes,  and 
her  whole  being 
seemed  instinct 
with  health  and 
the  joy  of  life. 

T h e mother’s 
eyes  rested  very 
tenderly  on  her 
child,  for  Made- 
leine was  about  to 
leave  the  home 
nest — in  fact,  the 
date  of  her  wed- 
ding had  been  fixed 
the  day  before. 

Her  parents  were 
delighted  at  the 
marriage,  for  their 
prospective  son- 
in  - law,  William 
Minnoch,  was  not 
only  prosperous 
in  business,  but 
he  was  also  a 
man  of  character 
to  whom  t h e y 
could  with  confi- 
dence intrust  their 
beloved  child. 

The  whole  house- 
hold were  in  a 
joyful  busy  state,  and  that  perhaps  was  why  Mr. 
James  Smith  came  in  and  out  of  the.  drawing-room 
so  often  ethatl  day.  addressing  kindly  words  to  his 
wife  and  gating  tenderly  on  the  young  daughter  who 
was  so  soon  to  leave  him. 

As  her  jjarents’  glances  rested  on  ^ladeleine,  they 
ealle<l  to  mind  how  well  she  had  behaved  some  two  years 
before,  when  to  please  them  she  had  given  up  an  unsuit- 
able love-affair  with  a young 
foreigner  named  L’Angelier. 
Madeleine  had  shown  her- 
self a good,  dutiful  daugh- 
ter on  that  occasion;  for  she 
had  certainly  been  more  or 
less  in  love — in  so  far  as  a 
child  of  seventeen  can  be  in 
love  — with  Emile  L’Ange- 
lier. Mr.  Smith  even  re- 
called . the  words  of  the 
letter  which  Madeleine  had 
written  to  the  not  very  nice 
woman  — a certain  Miss 
Perry — wh(»  had"  acted  as  go- 
between  and  confidante  in 
that  unsuitable  love-affair: 


“ He  spoke  to  her,  only  to  be  spumed  with  proper  dignity  ” 
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Yes,  in  the  eyes  of  her 
fond  parents  Madeleine  had 
beliaved  very  well  over  that 
matter — indeed,  in  a w'ay 
that  might  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample to  every  rebellious 
(laughter.  And  while  they 
were  thinking  of  this,  the 
door  bell  rang. 

“ visitor,  my  dear,” 
said  Mr.  Smith,  and,  man- 
like. hastily  left  the  room. 
A moment  later  Miss  Perry, 
the  very  woman  who  played 
her  questionable  part  in 
Madeleine’s  former  love- 
affair,  was  shown  in. 

M o t h e r and  daughter 
glanced  at  each  other.  They 
could  well  have  dispensed 
with  a visitor  this  afternoon, 
and  particularly  with  this 
visitor.  Madeleine,  indeed, 
looked  a little  troubled. 
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They  were  but  slightly  acquainted  with  Miss  Perr\’, 
and  their  only  association  with  her  was  not  pleasant; 
but  they  greeted  her  civilly. 

After  a few  moments  of  aimless  talk,  the  visitor 
exclaimed: 

“ Mrs.  Smith,  I had  a serious  reason  for  coming 
here  this  afternoon,  or  I would  not  have  troubled 
you  with  a call.  I feel  that  you  and  Madeleine  ou}^ht 
to  know  that  Emile  L’Angelier  is  dead.  lie  died 
last  night,  very  suddenly,  having  sent  me  a message 
to  say  he  was  ill  and  desired  to  see  me.  But  when 
I reached  his  lodgings  he  had  already  passed  away.” 

There  was  a moment’s  pause.  Then  Mrs.  Smith 
expressed  her  regret  at  the  news.  Madeleine  flushed 
deeply,  but  did  not  seem  more  deeply  affected.  And 
Miss  Perry,  in  some  confusion,  rose  and  stiffly  took 
her  leave. 

The  scene  was  eharacteristic.  All  three  ladies  in 
the  painful  circuinstanees  showed  a true  Scotch  reti- 
cence, and  no  word  was  spoken  of  past  events. 

But  let  us  look  into  their  hearts.  Mrs.  Smith, 
though  rather  shocked  at  her  own  feeling,  could  not 
help  iMMiig  glad  that  L’Angelier  was  dead.  The  epi- 
sode of  his  love-affair  with  her  daughter  had  caused 
the  only  cloud  that  had  ever  passed  between  herself 
and  her  elder  daughter. 

And  Madeleine?  What  were  her  feelings  on  learn- 
ing the  sad  news?  Whatever  secret  was  hidden  behind 
those  lovely,  downcast  blue  eyes,  we  may  suppose  that 
she  now  only  remembered  that  L’Angelier  had  truly 
loved  her. 

As  for  Miss  Perry — well,  she,  it  is  clear,  was  seized 
with  far  more  violent  feelings  of  pain  and  distress, 
and  her  stiff  l)ehavior  show'ctl  as  clearly  as  the  plain- 
est speech  how  indignant  she  was  at  the  coldness  of 
both  mother  and  daughter. 

It  is  on  record  that  Miss  Perry  lingered  for  a mo- 
ment in  the  entrance-hall  of  Mr.  James  Smith’s  com- 
fortable house,  wondering  whether  Madeleine  would 
run  out  after  her  to  learn  something  more  of  the 
pitiful  end  of  her  erstwhile  lover.  .And  as  she  thus 
lingered.  Miss  Perry  wondered  xincomfortably  whether 
she  ought  to  tell  the  girl  that  certain  letters  had 
lK*en  found  imong  the  dead  man’s  l^elongings.  But 
jMadeleine  Smith  remained  upstairs  w'ith  her  mother, 
and  so  at  last  the  door  of  No.  7 Blythswood  Square 
closed  Ix-hind  the  unwelcome  }^ie.st. 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  whiled  itself  away  in  busy 
nothings.  The  family— eonsisting  of  five  bonny 
sons  and  daughters — met  at  the  evening  meal,  attended 
family  prayers,  r(>ad  by  Mr.  .Tames  Smith,  and  later 
lade  one  another  goral  night  and  went  to  bed.  Made- 
leine. and  the  little  sister  who  slept  with  her,  retired 
to  the  curious  half-ba.scment  room  where,  by  the 
young  girr.s  own  wisli.  she  had  always  slept  since 
the  Smiths  moved  into  their  fine  new  house. 

Next  morning,  at  five  o’clock,  while  it  was  still  dark, 
Madeleine  got  up.  hurric'diy  dressed  herself,  and 
slipped  out  of  the  house,  taking  with  her  only  a 
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“Through  the  empty  lamplit  streets  she  crept  quietly; 


L'* 


. but  the  unhappy  girl  was  not  allowed  to  go  far” 


small  carpot-ba}?.  Throu"h  tbc  empty  lamplit  streets 
s!ie  crept  quietly  to  eateli  the  early  boat  that  was 
tbe  first  sta^e  of  tbe  journey  to  her  father’s  country 
house  at  Rovvalyn. 

Rut  tbe  unhappy  pirl — for  henceforth  we  may  truly 
call  her  unhappy — was  not  allowed  to  go  far.  By 
tbe  time  the  sun  had  well  risen,  all  Glasgow  was 
ringing  witl\  tbe  news  that  Madeleine  Smith,  the 
beautiful  young  daughter  of  one  of  the  most  respected 
citizens  of  the  town,  and  the  betrothed  of  another, 
had  been  arrested  on  the  awful  charge  of  “ having  on 
two  separate,  occasions  administered  arsenic,  or  some 
other  poison,  to  Emile  L’Angelier,  with  inttmt  to 
murder  him,  and  of  having  actually  murdered  him  on 
the  second  occasion.” 

And  now  we  find  that  the  long  train  of  extraordi- 
nary events  which  culminated  in  the  death  of  the 
unfortunate  L’Angelier  sprang  from  a very  trilling  in- 
cident. 

Strolling  one  day  along  Saudi iehall  Street,  the 
Broadway  of  Glasgow,  a young  Frenchnmn,  employeil 
in  the  humble  capacity  of  correspondence  clerk  in  a 
Glasgow  business  house,  saw  a surprisingly  beautiful 
girl  pass  by.  lie  spoke  to  her.  only  to  be  .spurned  with 
proper  dignity.  But,  completely  bewitched,  he  followed 
licr,  and  discovered  where  she  lived.  Then  learning 
that  her  name  was  Madeleine  Smith,  and  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a citizen  of  repute  and  substance,  he 
left  no  stone  unturned  to  obtain  an  intro<luction,  and 
this  was  finally  elTccted  through  the  giKsl  ollices  of 
the  Consul-General  of  France  in  Glasgow. 

There  followed  a love-atfair.  The  two  met  clan- 
destinely at  the  house  of  I,’Angelier’s  friend.  Miss 
Perry,  and  a few  love-letters  were  exchanged.  One  of 
these  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Made- 
leine’s parents — not  unreasonably,  when  we  consider 
the  difference  of  position  between  their  daughter  and 
L’Angelier — put  an  end,  not  sternly  but  kindly  and 
firmly,  to  the  affair. 

But  L'Angclier  was  not  minded  to  let  go  his  beau- 
tiful prey  so  easily.  Not  only  was  he  yKissionatcly 
in  love,  but  a marriage  with  Madeleine  Smith  would 
lift  him  out  of  his  lowly  condition.  Ib-ikncw  himself 
to  be  well  educated,  refined,  and  intidligent.  Why 
should  he  not  have  the  good  fortune  of  the  many 
business  men  who  had  found  in  a fortunate  marriage 
the  necessary  lift  up  fortune’s  ladder?  L’Angelier 
had  already  worked  his  way  up  from  a poor  and 
destitute  position  to  one  that  was  respectable  and  a 
credit  to  himself,  lie  was  liked  both  by  his  employers 
and  fellow-elcrks. 

OiR*e  more  he  persuaded  Madeleine  to  renew,  and  in 
much  more  solemn  fashion,  their  clandestine  engage- 
ment. Again  they  met  at  the  house  of  Miss  Perry, 
who  delighted  in  the  role  of  go-lK*tween.  They  spent 
blissful  hours  in  the  greater  privacy,  the  free  solitude, 
of  the  w'oods  which  abounded  round  the  Smiths’  coun- 
try home  at  Rowalyu-  And,  finally,  ^fUT  thejr  ac- 
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quaintance  had  last- 
ed rather  more  than 
a year,  Madeleine 
Smith,  by  word  and 
dee  d.  completely 
committed  herself  to 
the  young  French- 
man, whom,  in  the 
extravagance  of  her 
devotion,  she  styled 
her  dear  and  ever 
dearer  “ husband.” 

For  a while,  great 
as  was  the  evil  he 
wrought,  L’Angelier 
behaved  as  a man  of 
honor,  according  to 
the  Continental  code 
of  honor,  should  be- 
have to  the  woman 
w'ho  has  given  her- 
self to  him.  Never, 
that  is,  by  word  or 
deed,  did  he  betray 
the  truth  to  those 
of  his  fellow-clerks 
with  whom  he  was 
intimate.  All  that 
he  confided  to  one  or 
two  of  his  friends 
was  that  he  loved, 
and  was  beloved  by, 
a young  lady'  to 
whom  he  was  en- 
gaged to  be  married. 

In  this  dark  story 
of  secret  passion 
and  shame,  yet  an- 
other fact  comes 
out  clearly — name- 
ly, that  Madeleine 
Smith,  on  her  side, 
soon  became  passion- 
ately', adoringly  at- 
tached to  her  lover. 
To  this  fact  hun- 
dreds of  letters 
testify,  and  in  the 
long  history  of  ro- 
mantic love  there  is 
no  more  pathetic,  no 
more  passionately 
h u m a n correspon- 
dence than  that  of 
this  Scotch  girl  of 
nineteen.  It  is  a 
one-sided  correspon- 
dence, for  only  four 
•V  letters  written  by 

''i  . L’Angelier  to  Mado- 

¥ leine  survive,  and, 

as  we  shall  see,  they 
» are  not  kindly'  or 

y pleasant  epistles. 

/ But.  though  she  de- 

stroyed his  letters,  he  kept  every  scrap  of  her  hand- 
writing. including  the  artless  note  in  which  she  wrote: 


I spent  such  a pleasant  hour  last  evening  reatUng  your  dear, 
kind  letters.  I began  with  that  little  note  which  you  gave  to  Bessio 
[his  little  sister],  I often  thank  God  that  you  gave  me  that  not4?, 
or  I should  not  have  known  you.  ^ I love  you  with  my  whole  heart 
and  soul.  Believe  me,  beloved  of'my  .soubyto  be  your  devoted 

- Mimi. 

L’Angelier  also  kept — to  his  shame  be  it  said — those 
of  Madeleine's  later  letters  tvhich,  according  to  the 
Lord  Advocate,  in  his  searching  address  at  her  trial, 
show  “such  an  entire  overthrow  of  the  moral  senst' — 
the  sense  of  moral  delicacy  and  decency — as  to  create 
a picture  which  has  never  had  its  parallel  in  an  in- 
quiry of  this  sort.” 

But  these  were  severe  words  and — in  justice  to 
Madeleine  Smith,  the  fact  should  be  quite  ])lainly 
stated — only  apply  to  very'  few  of  the  letters  that 
have  been  printed,  not  only  in  Great  Britain  and 
America,  but  in  the  Colonies.  and  translated  into  many 
langiiages.  ’I'he  vast  majority — the  unhappy  girl  had 
the  mi.sery  of  hearing  them  all  read  aloud  in  court — 
are  those  that  any  passionately  loving  but  pure  woman 
might  have  written  to  the  man  she  loved.  Hero  is 
a typical  example: 


My  Own,  My  Belated  Emile: 

I write  for  you  to  get  my  note  on  your  birthday.  My  beloved, 
may  you  have  very,  very  many  happy  returns  of  the  day — and  each 
year  may  you  find  yourself  happier  and  better  than  the  last.  I 
trust,  darling,  that  on  your  next  birthday  I may  be  with  you  to  wish 
you  m.any  happy  returns  in  person.  May  you,  dearest,  have  long 
life.  My  constant  prayer  shall  be  for  your  welfare  and  continued 
good  health.  I must  conclude  with  a fond,  fond  embrnc<\  a dear, 
sweet  kiss.  I wish  it  was  to  be  given,  not  sent.  Kindest,  warmest 
love  to  you,  my  husband  dear.  Love  again  from  thy  very  fond,  thy 
loving,  and  ever  devotc-d  . 

Mimi. 

Thy  Own  Wife. 


In  yet  another  long  letter  she  thus  alludes  to  their 
forthcoming  marriage: 


Will  we  require  to  be  married  in  Edinburgh,  or  will  it  do  here? 
I fear  that  in  Glasgow  there  are  so  many  people  who  know  me. 
But  wc  must  manage  in  some  way  to  be  united  ere  we  leave  town. 

How  kind  of  Mary  Perry  to  take  trouble  with  u.s!  She  must  be 
a dear,  good  erentiin*.  I shall  never  forgiR  the  first  visit  I paid  with 
my  own  beloved  husband  to  the  dear  darling. 

Sweet  love,  I adore  you  with  my  heart  anil  soul.  How  arc  your 
mother  and  sister?  Well,  I liopi*,  my  own  swwt. 

Much  mon;  love,  kisses  U'lider  and  longing.  I am  thy  own,  thy 
loving  wife,  thy 

Mimi  L’Anokmeii. 


AS  is  well  known,  the  marriage  law  in  Scotland  is 
very  different  from  that  of  most  civilized  countries. 
The  fact  that  a single  man  and  woman  have  pledged 
each  other  as  husband  and  wife,  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  third  jiersons.  may  constitut**  a marriage.  We 
can  not,  therefore,  wonder  that  L’Aiigelier,  who  knew 
that  Madeleine  had  taken  one  of  the  servants  in  her 
father’s  house  into  her  confidence,  came  to  regard  her 
as  his  w’ife  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  though  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  a court  of  law  would  have  held  this  asso- 
ciatiop  to  be  a “valid  marriage  by  repute,”  But  it 
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is  clear  that  Madeleine  did  not  regard  herself  as  his 
legal  wife,  in  spite  of  her  constant  use  of  the  word 
“wife”  in  her  letters.  This  is  proved  by  tbe  fol- 
lowing note,  obviously  written  in  answer  to  a jealous 
outimrst  on  the  lover’s  part: 

My  Own,  My  Belated  Hwaband: 

Why  do  you  say  in  your  letter  “If  we  are  not  married”?  Be- 
loved, have  vou  a doubt  but  that  we  shall  be  married  some' day? 

My  kind  love  to  your  dear  sisters  when  you  write.  They  shall 
be  my  si.stprs  some  day.  I shall  love  them  if  they  arc  like  their 
brother,  my  dear  husband.  I know  you  have  but  little  confidence 
in  me;  but,  dear,  I shall  not  flirt — 1 shall  only  lie  ple.osunt  to  gentle- 
men. You  must  tell  me  at  the  end  of  the  summer  if  you  have  hearil 
anything  about  my  flirting,  and  you  will  see  how  goixl  your  Mimi 
has  been.  Yes,  I see  you  smile  and  say,  "If  she  has  a chance.”  Try 
and  trust  mi— ^love  me. 

Beloved,  adieu.  Gotl  bleas  you  and  make  you  well,  and  may  you 
yet  be  very,  very  happy  with  your  Mimi  n.s  your  little  wife. 

Kindest  love,  fond  embrace  and  kisses  from  thine  own  true  and 
devoted  Mimi, 

Thv  Faithfci.  Wife. 

In  a postscript  to  another  long  letter  she  says: 

True  and  constant  shall  I prove.  Don’t  give  car  to  any  report 
you  may  hear.  There  arc  several,  I hear,  going  about  regarding 
my  going  to  get  married. 

Accept  dear  love,  from  thy  devoted  and  loving,  much  attacheil 
wife, 

Thine  Own  Mimi. 

I am  thine  till  death  do  .separate  us. 

Again,  evidently  in  answer  to  some  chiding  word: 

Belated,  Dearly  Belated  Husban/l; 

I am  no  longer  a child,  but  be  sure  I shall  be  tnie  and  faithful 
wherever  you  are,  dear  love.  Your  income  will  be  quite  enough  for 
me— don’t  for  a moment  fancy  I want  you  to  lx?tter  your  income. 
No,  deare.st;  I am  quite  content  with  the  sum  you  make.  When 
I first  loved  you  I knew  you  were  poor.  I felt  I would  bo  content 
with  your  lot,  however  humble  it  might,  be;  with  your  home,  in 
whatever  place  or  whatever  situation  it  is  or  will  soon  be.  Never 
fear  my  fnends  and  family  will  c.o.st  me  off.  If  they  did  so,  I should 
know  they  wen?  not  worth  having.  If  they  cast  me  off  bi'cause  we 
are  poor,  why,  they  will  be  much  better  away  from  us.  If  it  is  only 
for  money  that  they  love,  their  friendship  is  unworthy.  I do  not 
love  you  le.ss  because  you  are  poor — no,  I should  love  you  even 
more,  try  to  make  you  more  comfortable,  try  to  make  you  forgi-t 
you  are  poor. 

That  licr  love  w'as  unselfish  during  those  days  is 
also  made  plain  by  the  following: 

Emile,  you  made  me  a rash  promise  in  your  last  letter.  You 
.said  that  though  I was  dead  you  would  never  marry  again,  and  this 
yi  u swore.  Emile,  that  was  wrong.  You  must  promise  me  that 
if  I should  die  you  will  marry,  and  that  as  soon  a.s  you  can.  Is  not  a 
man  happier  with  a wife?  Is  she  not  a happiness  and  a comfort  to 
him,  a solace  in  his  sad  hours,  a help  in  his  old  age,  a blessing  to  him 
if  he  has  a family?  No,  darling  Emile,  I do  not  want  you  to  promise 
such  a thing.  1 think  every  man  as  soon  as  he  has  found  his  love 
should  take  her  to  wife.  And,  darling  Emile,  never  repent  again  to 
me  that  life  is  n burden  to  you.  Y’ou  have  a wife  who  loves  you 
fondly,  truly — loves  you  with  a heart  which  burns  with  pure  love 
for  you,  my  only  lov-c.  When  you  arc  sad,  think  of  your  Mimi. 

L’ANGELTER  seems  to  have  wished  to  improve  the 
girl  he  loved.  lie  evidently  scolded  her  frequently, 
and  found  fault  with  her,  for  in  the  sw'eetest  WTiy 
again  and  again  Madeleine  deferred  to  his  wishes, 
and  assured  him  that  she  would  follow  his  advice 
and  try  to  make  herself  perfect — for  his  sake: 

I am  trying  to  break  myself  of  all  my  very  bad  habits.  It  is 
you  I have  to  thank  for  this,  which  I do  sincerely  from  my  heart. 

But  very,  very  gradually,  we  feel,  as  we  read,  a 
change  in  the  tone  of  the  girl’s  letters.  “ Yours 
with  love  and  affection  ” Likes  the  place  of  “ Thy 
devoted,  thy  passionately  loving  wife”;  and  at  last 
comes  the  first  allusion  to  William  Minnoch: 

I did  tell  you  at  one  time  that  I did  not  like  him;  but  he  is  so 
pleasant  that  he  has  quite  raised  himself  in  my  estimation. 

And  a little  later,  evidently  in  answer  to  a letter 
in  which  L’Angelier  spoke  jealou.sly  of  the  prosperous 
merchant : 

I wept  for  hours  after  I received  your  letter,  and  this  day  I have 
been  sad — yes,  very  sad.  My  Emile,  I love  you,  and  you  only.  It 
was  Minnoch  that  I was  at  the  concert  with — see,  I do  not  hide  it 
from  you.  Emile,  he  is  papa’s  friend,  and  I know  papta  will  have 
him  at  the  house.  But  need  you  mind  that,  when  I tell  you  that 
I have  no  regard  for  him?  I promise  you  1 shall  be  seen  as  little 
in  public  with  him  as  I can.  I have  avoided  him  at  all  times,  but  I 
could  not  on  Wednesday  night.  So,  sweet  love,  be  reasonable. 

But  L’Angelier  did  not  become  more  reasonable,  and 
she  still  had  only  too  much  need  to  soothe  him: 

You  ought  not  to  believe  any  idle  report.  I know  I talk  to  him — 

I could  not  sit  still  without  talking  a whole  evening;  but  I did  not 
flirt.  There  is  a difference  betwwn  flirting  and  talking.  He  was 
not  with  me  last  night. 

And  then,  so  strange  and  capricious  is  human 
nature,  suddenly  she  wrote  a few  lines  as  loving  as 
any  she  ever  wrote: 

Forgive  me  for  all  I have  done  to  vex  you,  sweet  love.  I adore  you 
with  my  heart  and  soul.  I would  Ik;  nappy  if  I could  see  you  for 
one  hour.  I am  thy  staunch,  loving  wife,  thine  own  dear,  faithful, 
true,  and  loving  little  wife,  thy 

Mimi  L’.\nokuer. 

P.  S.  I do  so  like  the  “Mimi  L’Angelier.’’  It  is  such  a dear, 
pretty  name.  I love  it  so.  A kiss — another. 

But,  after  this  final  burst  of  adoring  affection,  once 
more  the  tone  of  Madeleine’s  letters  cools;  they  are 
still,  in  a sen.se,  loving  and  affectionate,  but  the  tone 
completely  alters: 

I have  never  felt  so  restless  and  so  unhappy  as  I have  done  for 
some  time  past.  A dark  spot  is  in  the  futuri-.  What  can  it  bo? 
Oh.  Gixl  keep  it  from  us!  1 weep  now,  Efnile,  to  think  of  our  fate. 
Alas!  Alas!  I sen  no  chance,  no  chance  of  happiness  for  me. 

L'ANGELIER’S  jealousy  grew  and  grew  till  it  was 
a very  ujias  tree,  shadowing  his  love  for  the  girl 
he  named",  in  the  one  real  love-letter  of  his  which  stir- 
vives,  “ My  beloved  wife.” 

When  tile  Smith  family  were  in  tow'll,  the  lovers 
were  able  to  meet  only  at  "night,  and  with  considerable 
risk  of  discovery.  V>ry  early,  in  the  correspondence 
w'e  find  Madeleine  firmly  refusing  to  see  L’Angelier, 
except  w'hen  her  father  is  obliged,  by  his  work  a.s  an 
architect,  to  leave  Glasgow  for  two  or  three  days  at 
a time.  Then,  and  then  only,  did  the  girl  con.sent, 
with  the  servant,  Christina  Haggart’s,  connivaiuv.  to 
admit  her  lover  into  the  house.  Even  then.  a«  can 
Ik*  imagined,  their  interview's  were  necessarily  brief, 
and  to  Madeleine  fraught  with  the  dreadful  know'ledge 
that  some  trivial  matter  might  at  any  moment  bring 
her  mother  downstairs  to  discover  the  shameful  truth. 
Often  the  lover  had  to  conL*nt  hini.self  with  a whis- 
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PRINCESS  PATRICIA  OF  CONNAUGHT 


LADY  CONSTANCE  STEWART-RICHARD80N  tlAS  BEEN 

APPEARING  ON  THE  VARIETY  STAGE  IN  NEW  YORK  WHOSE  BOOK,  GIVING  HER  IMPRESSIONS  OF  AMERICA  AND  AMERICANS  AS  OBSERVED 

> IN  A SERIES  OP  ECCENTRIC  DANCES  DURING  HER  RECENT  VISIT  HERE,  WAS  WITHDRAWN  FROM  PI/bLICATION  BY  THE 

^ WISH  OP  QUEEN  MARY  OF  ENGLAND 
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THE  BIGGEST  SHIP  PASSING  THE  TALLEST  BUILDING 

THE  “ IMPERATOR  ” STEAMING  PAST  THE  WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  ON  HER  FIRST  AMERICAN  APPEARANCE.  THE  NEW  HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINER  IS 
919  FEET  LONG,  WHILE  THE  WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  TOWERS  750  FEET  ABOVE  THE  STREET  LEVEL.  THE  SHIP  HAS  ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  2425 
PASSENGERS,  BESIDES  CARRYING  A CREW  OF  1180  MEN.  SHE  COVERED  HER  MAIDEN  TRIP  IN  SIX  DAYS  FIVE  HOURS  AND  FOURTEEN  MINUTES 


WAGING  WAR  IN  AUTOMOBILES 


the  NEW  ARMORED  MOTOR-CAR  RECENTLY  ADOPTED  BY  THE  ITALIAN  GOVERNMENT. 
SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIMENTS  ARE  BEING  CONDUCTED  WITH  IT  ON  THE  HILLS  OP  TRIP- 
PLI,  AND  THE  MACUWBU  HAVE  BEEN  INSTALLED  AS  A PART  OF  THE  REGULAR 
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VINCENT  ASTOR  AND  HIS  NEW  MOTOR-BOAT 

MR.  ASTOR  HAS  SEVERAL  BOATS  AND  THIRTY  AUTO- 
MOBILES— SAILING  AND  MOTORING  ARE  HIS  TWO 
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DOUGHERTY  ON  THE  WITNESS-STAND 


THE  “ GREEN  ” ENGINEER  OF  THE  WRECKED  EXPRESS  .ON  THE  NEW 
FIAVEN  ROAD,  TELLING  HIS  DRAMATIC  fSTORY  OF  AIR-BRAKES  THAT 
FAILED  TO  WORK,  AND  OF  HIS  INABILITY  TO  REVERSE  THE  ENGINE 
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SNAP 'shot  TAKEN  AT  THE  MOMENT  THAT  EMILY  DAVISON  THE  MILITANT  SUFFRAGETTE,  STOPPED  THE,  KINO’s  HORSE,  ANMER, 
RECEIVING  INJURIES  FROM  WHICH  SHE  DIED  A FEW  DAYp  LATER.  ABOVE  IS  HARRY  JONES,  THE  KING’S  JOCKEY,  WHO  WAS  ALSO 
PAINFULLY  INJURED.  THIS  PICTURF  WAS  TAKEN  WHILE  HE  WAS  RETURNING  TO  LONDON  SHORTLY  AFTER  THE  ACCIDENT 


“EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  CHAUFFEUR” 

HARRY  LAUDER,  “ THE  WORLD 's  MOST  ECO- 
NOMICAL COMEDIAN.”  BJLI EVES  Tn.\T 
TBE  PLEASURE  IN  MOlJ^RII^J  ^^ES  IN  Dg] 
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NEWPORT’S  WOMEN  POLICE 

THE  MAYOR  OF  NEWPORT  HAS  APPOINTED  -TWO  WOMEN 
OFFICERS  OF  THE  LAW.  THEIR  DUTIES  WILL  CONSIST 
CIUEF^V  IN  WAI^KING  UP  AND  DOWN  THE  B^GH^  WA5<rU|l,NjS„ 
FOR  “mashers”  I lyll  ni  II  ^^ll  I 
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BY  ELLEN  VELVIN 


One  of  the  foremost  experts  in  this  country  on 
the  handling  of  wild  animals  in  captivity  is  a 
woman — Ellen  Velvin.  Miss  Velvin  has  visited 
and  studied  all  the  celebrated  collections  of  wild 
animals  in  North  and  South  America  and  in 
Europe.  She  has  known  the  leading  animal 
trainers  of  the  world,  and  has  experimented  under 
them  and  observed  their  methods.  In  a highly 
specialized  branch  of  animal  psychology  — the 
psychology  of  wild  creatures  in  captivity  and 
under  training — she  has  no  equal. 

In  this  issue  of  IIaiiper’s  Weekly,  Miss  Velvin 
begins  a new  .series  of  articles,  dealing  with  some 
of  the  most  critical  wild  animal  problems  that 
have  come  within  her  experience. 


k MONG  the  many  varied  and  peculiar  occu- 
pations  of  man  to  earn  a livinjj,  that  of  a 
/ \ wild  animal  trainer  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
/ \ most  uni(pie.  II is  work  is  unlike  tliat  of 

/ % any  other  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; his 

hours  are  long  and  tedious;  he  lives  in  a 
constant  state  of  excitement  and  nerve  strain;  and 
if  he  has  the  interests  of  his  animals  at  heart — and 
no  man  ever  makes  a success  of  this  peculiar  calling 
unless  he  has — his  work  is  never  finished. 

After  a day  of  ineessant  aetivity — for  trainers 
sometimes  begin  their  rehearsals  as  early  as  four  in 
the  morning — he  generally  retires  at  about  twelve 
o’clock  at  night,  tired  and  weary.  But  at  the  slightest 
signal  of  uneasiness  among  his  animals — and  night 
is  the  restless  time  for  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest 
— he  is  up  and  among  them,  with  a light  in  his  hand, 
quieting  them  and  making  sure  that  everything  is  all 
right. 

The  majority  of  wild  animal  trainers  take  such 
keen  interest  in  their  animals  that  they  overwork. 
They  watch  with  delight  the  progress  of  each  animal; 
and  when,  after  months  of  incessant  labor,  the  suc- 
cess of  an  “act”  is  assured,  they  are  as  proud  as  a 
man  taking  his  degree  at  college. 

But  a man  must  possess  unusual  qualities  to  suc- 
ceed in  this  calling.  The  love  of  wild  animals  comes 
fiist,  of  course;  but  this  is  only  a small  item  among 
the  many  other  essentials.  In  the  olden  days  it  used 
to  be  considered  that  an  animal  trainer,  or  “tamer” 
as  thev  were  then  so  erroneously  called — for  no  wild 
animal  is-  ever  tamed — must  l)e  a rough,  strong,  and 
somewhat  brutal  individual,  in  order  to  ol)tain  any 
sort  of  control  over  the  wild  beasts. 

Quiet  Men  Make  the  Best  Trainers 

But  at  the  present  time  this  idea  has  been  dis- 
missed entirely,  Tt  has  been  ])rov»‘d  that  those 
who  have  the  greatest  power  and  control  over  wild 
animals  are  the  quiet,  resourceful,  and  good-tt*mpered 
people.  A man  must,  in  the  first  ])lace.  have  eom- 
j)lcte  control  over  himself,  and  must  possess  a placid 
disposition.  A man  who  gets  excited  is  worthlms  as 
a trainer.  Ivxciteinent  communicates  itself  to  wild 
animals  in  a most  remarkable  nuinner,  and  one  of 
the  great  factors  in  training  is  to  calm,  not  excite. 

I’hysical  agility  is  also  absolutely  necessary — not  a 
quick,  nervous  agility,  for  this  the  animal  would  not 
understand,  but  an  /f^THty  that  consiSs  in  quick, 
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quiet  movements  and  a lightning-like  appreciation  of 
the  animals’  varied  mootls  and  movements.  Strength 
and  good  health,  patience  and  plenty  of  nerve,  are 
other  essential  qualities. 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  rules  and  methods  of 
training  wild  animals;  but,  generally  speaking,  each 
trainer  has  his  own  peculiar  ways  and  tricks  of  teach- 
ing them.  What  will  succeed  with  some  animals  will 
not  succeed  with  others.  Each  man  must  go  his  own 
way  and  do  as  he  thinks  best;  and  this  is  why  it  is 
sometimes  so  puzzling  to  the  general  public  to  realize 
all  that  the  gestures  mean. 

As  lions  always  played  a prominent  part  in  the 
exhibitions  of  the  ancients,  so  at  the  present  time  they 
are,  perhaps,  among  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
performing  wild  animals.  The  largest  group  of  lions 
ever  trained  to  perform  together  were  the  twenty- 
seven  trained  by  Captain  Bonavita,  which  were  ex- 
hibited in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Captain  Bonavita  is 
one  of  the  quietest  trainers  I have  ever  seen.  Calm, 
placid,  self-possessed,  he  would  walk  about  among 
this  herd  of  lions,  speaking  to  one,  touching  up  an- 
other who  perhaps  did  not  seem  inclined  to  do  as  he 
was  told,  compelling  a third  by  quiet  insistence  to 
mount  his  jK‘destaI,  making  a fourth  move  one  leg 
to  show  a good  pose,  etc. 

Bonavita  Disciplines  a Befraclory  Lion 

He  was  in  Richmond.  Virginia,  one  day,  teaching 
his  lions  a new  trick.  He  thought  he  would  give 
them  one  hour  that  morning,  and  another  the  next 
day,  and  so  on.  But.  for  some  reason  or  other,  one 
lion  absolutely  refu.sed  to  do  anything  he  was  told. 
Tt  is  not  always  wise  to  force  a lion  when  in  this 
mood;  but.  turning  to  the  others,  Bonavita  made 
them  all  get  into  certain  positions,  and  then  gave  his 
attention  to  the  disobedient  animal. 

For  two  solid  hours  the  man  and  the  beast  d-'fied 
each  other.  The  lion  would  refuse,  with  a snarl; 
growl  a little,  make  a rush  forward,  and  then  stop 
suddenly  before  the  stolid  figure  of  the  trainer.  Then 
he  would  walk  round  and  round  the  arena  in  a slink- 
ing. sly  manner,  while  the  trainer  turned  round  and 
round  too,  watching  him  until  he  must  have  been 
quite  dizzv.  After  this  the  lion  would  sit  down  on 
his  haunches  for  a while.  The  same  tiling  would  hap- 
I>en  again  and  again.  But  he  would  not  get  up  on 
the  ]iedcstal,  which  was  the  only  empty  one  in  the 
arena,  ’ 
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Meanwhile,  the  other  lions  became  tired  of  sitting 
on  the  pedestals.  Some  of  them  yaw'ncd,  some  began 
to  get  down.  And  now  came  the  great  danger.  Any 
trainer  is  supreme  mahter  while  he  keeps  on  his  fwt. 
but  once  down  he  has  no  chance  whatever.  It  is  the 
signal  for  an  immediate  attack,  and  the  trainer  was 
now  likely  to  be  knocked  down  at  any  moment.  When 
one  lion  gets  down,  all  the  others  follow,  and,  more- 
over, it  is  impossible  to  teach  one  stubborn  animal 
while  twenty-six  others  are  parading  round. 

To  give  in  now  would  have  been  fatal.  So  a signal 
was  given,  the  arena  doors  were  opened,  and  all  the 
other  lions  were  .sent  back  to  their  different  cages. 
Bonavita  himself  going  with  them,  leaving  the  one 
lion  alone  in  the  arena.  I was  amused  to  see  the 
lion,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone,  gt>  up  to  the  very 
pedestal  which  he  had  so  persistently  refused  to 
mount,  and  smell  it  carefully.  As  hie  smelled  he 
growled.  T'hen  he  walked  round  the  arena,  went  up 
a second  time  to  the  pedestal,  and  smelled  it  again. 
After  this  he  sat  down,  settled  his  head  comfortably 
on  his  huge  jiaws,  and  was  half  asleep  when  the 
trainer  returned. 

The  same  thing  was  repeated  with  the  same  re- 
sults. The  lion  began  to  get  excited  and  angry — he 
had  not  been  ])uni.shed  in  any  way,  hut  he  was  evi- 
dently tired  of  it:  while  the  trainer  was  white  and 
perspiring.  At  last  the  lion  lay  down  again,  and 
tht'n  suddenly,  without  the  least  sign  of  reluctance, 
get  slowly  up,  stretched  himselT.  walked  over  to  the 
pedestal,  and  mounted  it!  There  was  no  more  trouble 
after  this,  lie  went  to  his  cage  like  a lamb,  and  the 
next  da\'.  when  told  to  mount,  got  up  instantly,  look- 
ing fir  ..'i.iy  into  the  distance  in  that  indifferent 
mil  nil.  ! ' liicii  all  lions  have. 

7'rai  ) (‘d  in  the  Dark  with  Frightened  Lions 

Bli  if  was  with  this  verv  lion — Merrimac — that 
. iM  .ita  had  such  a terrible  experience  not  long 
aiteiward.  While  jnitting  his  lions  back,  after  a per- 
ferni.  ni-e.  the  electric  lights  suddenly  went  out. 
1 \ .v  him  in  the  narrow  runway  in  total  darkness 

V • ■ ' lions.  He  was  at  the  extreme  end  where 

theie  was  no  exit.  As  the  other  performances  were 
still  going  on.  the  noi.se  and  confusion  among  the 
audience  can  he  imagined.  Tt  was  quite  useless, 
therefore,  to  call  or  shout  for  help,  as  no  one  would 
have  heard  him.  This  was  one  of  the  most  t<>rrible 
dilemmas.  Eveuj'^l^jd,  j |c^|Jjii(|n-iR»d  had  any  one 
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A dangerous  act — putting  a lioness  where  she  can  spring.  This  is 
one  of  the  least  showy  and  most  dreaded  parts  of  the  performance 


was  Merriinac  in  tlir  very 
act  of  spriiifrin^!  Ihit  tiu* 
sudden  brilliance  of  lifjiit. 
another  crack  of  the  club  on 
his  nose,  and  a peremptory 
order  from  his  trainer  so 
confused  the,  lion  that  he 
turned  round  and  went  into 
his  cH.f'e  like  a tame  do{?. 
With  a supreme  effort.  Bona- 
vita  put  the  other  lions  in 
their  ca"es.  but  was  fouml 
soon  afterward  by  a trainer 
at  the  entrance  of  the  run- 
way, in  a sw'oon.  The  strain 
and  effort  had  l)een  too  much 
even  for  him.  Tt  was  con- 
sidered by  all  the  other 
trainers  that  he  ow’ed  his  life 
entirely  to  his  wonderful 
presence  of  mind  and  his 
cool,  quiet  behavior. 

Tu'euty  - seven  Lions 
Fight  at  Rehearsal 

At  another  time  Bonavita 
had  been  puttinj;  all  his 
lions  through  a rehearsal, 
when  one  of  the  lions  siul- 
denly  appeared  to  discover 
that  a strange  lion  had  been 
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Leopards  are  always  unwilling  performers,  but  their  agility 
and  intelligence  enable  them  to  achieve  remarkable  results 


heard  his  cries,  I doubt 
whether  any  man  would 
have  been  found  brave  or 
foolhardy  enough  to  ven- 
ture in  a dark  passage 
with  a numl>er  of  friglit- 
ened  wild  beasts. 

Fortunately,  Bonavita 
had  his  club  with  him, 
and  this  he  kept  swinging 
in  a circle  in  front  of 
him.  He  could  hear,  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  com- 
motion outside,  the  heavy 
breathing  of  the  lions, 
and  knew  instinctively  that 
one  was  moving  toward 
him.  When  the  club  sud- 
denly came  in  contact 
with  something,  and  u 
roar  followed,  he  knew 
that  he  had  hit  a lion, 
and  that  the  lion  must 
have  been  very  close. 

He  dared  not  stop 
swinging  the  club  for  a 
moment,  although  his 
arms  ached  and  he  was 
getting  exhausted.  But 
when  he  struck  the  lion  a 
second  time,  and  actually 
felt  himself  touched  by  a 
paw,  he  determined  to 
keep  at  it  until  he 
dropped.  The  danger  was, 
however,  that  the  lion 
would  spring  upon  him. 
In  this  case  notliing  could 
have  saved  him,  for  the 
weight  of  the  lion  would 
have  thrown  him  down. 
A\’hen  he  had  become  dizzy 
from  the  strain  and  the 
constant  swinging  of  the 
club,  the  lights  suddenly 
came  on  again,  and  there 


CAPTAIN  BONAVITA,  THE  “QUIET”  TRAINER 

Bonavita’s  specialty  is  the  handling  of  large  groups  of  lions — he  has  exhibited 
as  many  as  twenty-seven  in  one  act.  Although  he  lost  his  right  hand  in  one 
encounter  with  a lion,  he  is  still  one  of  the  most  skilful  trainers  in  the 
world,  owing  his  success  to  his  extraordinary  tact  with  animals 


the  act  the  trainer  lashed 
his  heavy  whip,  making  it 
crack  harshly,  pulled  the 
lions  about  (not  hurting 
them,  however),  and  gen- 
erally made  an  exciting 
performance. 

A Lady  W/io  Feeds  Her 
Lions  hy  Hand 

MISS  CLAIRE  HELIOT, 
although  kindness  ami 
gentleness  itself  to  her 
lions,  always  shouted  at 
them.  Never  did  she  in 
any  performance  treat 
them  quietly.  She  had  a 
high,  pleasant  voice,  but  to 
keep  up  those  somewhat 
shrill  orders  all  through 
her  performance  must 
have  been  a great  strain 
in  itself.  She  explained 
it  to  me  by  saying  that 
they  could  not  hear  her 
otherwise,  while  the  band 
was  playing. 

And  yet,  downstairs, 
when  she  was  talking  to 
them,  she  spoke  in  the 
sofb'st  of  voices,  and 
petted  them  continually. 
She  never  allowed  any 
one  to  feed  them  but 
herself,  and  let  them 
actually  take  the  meat 
out  of  her  hands.  It  was 
a most  dangerous  and 
risky  thing  to  do,  and,  as 
she  gave  it  to  them  in 
very  small  pieces. — first 
ascertaining  that  it  had 
been  warmed  to  just  the 
rig  h t tern  pe  ni  t u n* , — 1 1 1 ey 
sometimes  grew  very  ini- 


in  the  arena  just  before.  (All  lions  are  fearfully  jealous,  espe- 
cially of  a newcomer.)  The  lion  stopped  his  |ierforinance,  giit  off 
his  pedestal,  went  over  to  the  corner,  and  sniffed  suspiciously. 
This  induced  another  lion  to  go  over  and  see  what  he  was 
snilling  at. 

The  first  lion  promptly  turned  round  and  bit  the  second.  Need- 
less to  say.  lion  number  two  retaliated  just  as  promptly,  and  be- 
fore any  one  could  realize  what  was  happening,  the  whole  lot  had 
joiiunl  in  and  were  fighting  as  fiercely  and  viciously  as  if  they 
were  in  their  native  state.  The  trainer  was  in  danger  of  his  life 
every  moimmt.  He  was  likely  to  be  knocked  down  and  trampled 
upon;  he  was  just  as  likely’  to  be  bitten  and  clawed  as  any  of  the 
lions,  not  to  mention  being  lashed  across  the  face  with  the  har«l, 
ropv  tails  of  the  animals,  which  give  terrific  blows. 

\Vithout  a moment’s  hesitation,  he  began  to  climb  and  jump 
over  the  liacks  of  the  animals.  More  than  once  he  nearly  lost  hia 
footing;  but  he  knew  it  was  a matter  of  life  and  death,  and.  as 
so  many  times  liefore,  he  saved  hia  life  bn  his  quiet  self-possession 
and  pluck.  He  managed  to  reach  at  the  back  of  the 

arena,  and.  once  safely’  on  the  there  was  nothing  to  do 

but  to  let  the  lions  fight  it  out  vmong  themselves. 

Ami  fight  it  out  tb.ey  did.  and  a most  sorry-looking  sight  tln>y 
presented  the  next  day.  with  bleeding  skins  and  torn  heads  and 
noses,  many  of  them  half  blinded  from  the  swellings  of  their  eyes. 
But  they  had  relieved  their  feelings,  and  after  that  quieted  down; 
ami  as  soon  as  their  wounds  healed  they  became  as  gootl  performers 
as  before.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  lions  generally  have  a good 
fight  among  themselves  after  an  ocean  voyage,  and,  no  matter  how 
seasick  they  may  have  lioen.  they  always  appear  to  become  more 
comfortable  and  contented  afterward. 

A curious  contrast  to  Bonavita’s  training  of  lions  is  that  of  .T. 
Glass,  a trainer  who  performed  "’iU;  seven  lions  at  the  New  York 
Hippodrome  a short  time  asfo.  ^nUe  lions  belonged  to  the  family 
of  Lukens,  and  were  big,  well  developed  animals.  But  all  throufrfi 
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One  of  the  most  difficult  feats  is  to 
teach  an  elephant  to  stand  on  its  head 
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It  took  Mile.  AUarty  three  years  to  train 
the  only  trick  dromedary  in  the  world 
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THE  INFALLIBLE 
FINGER-PRINT 

BY 

ARTHUR  B.  REEVE 


of  the  author 


Suppose  the  telephone  rang,  and  Brooklyn 
asked.  ‘ Have  you  anything  on  25  over  27, 
1(»  over  1.  18?’  What  would  you  do?” 

'I'lie  s|)eaker  is  a square-shouldered  man 
vvitli  a kindly  keen  twinkle  in  his  eye.  He 
stands  in  a room  where  a double  line  of  a 
eouple  of  dozen  or  so  fixed  desks  and  chairs  face 
liiui.  like  a school-room.  On  tlie  walls  are  a black- 
hoard.  cliarts.  and  enlarged  photographs,  wliile  at 
one  side  is  a battery  of  stereopticons,  indexes,  and 
files. 


'I'lie  uninitiated  visitor  rubs  his  eyes  at  the  sight 
of  the  “pupils”  in  this  school-room.  They  are  grown 
men,  fine-looking,  intelligent  fellows.  And  the  charts 
and  photographs — they  are  not  like  anything  he 
ever  saw  in  a school-room  anywhere  else  before. 
I'here  are  fragments  of  noses,  ears,  eyes,  foreheads, 
mouths.  There  are  tMirious  collections  of  drawings, 
and  enlargements  of  gently  curving  lines  that  re- 
semble the  scroll-like  patterns  on  the  old  maps  de- 
noting the  borders  of  hays,  gulfs,  and  oceans.  What 
are  all  these  hieroglyphics — a physiology  lesson? 

The  “scholar”  jots  down  the  cryptogram  message; 
and  there  is  no  uncertainty  in  his  manner  or  face 
as  he  does  so. 

“ I should  look  in  the  twenty-fifth  pigeonhole  of  the 
twenty-.seventh  horizontal  row  of  the  cabinet,”  he 
begins.  “ Under  nine  ridges  on  the  right  index  finger, 
over  on  the  middle,  under  on  the  left  index.” 

So  he  rattles  on. 


Training  Men  to  Hunt  Men 

By  this  time  the  reader  has  no  doubt  got  his  bear- 
ings. This  is  not  a class  in  physiology.  This  is 
the  new  school  for  detectives  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  New  York  Police  Department  in  the  imposing 
new  granite  and  marble  building  on  Center  Street. 
Captain  Joseph  A.  Faurot,  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Identification,  the  expert  on  finger-prints,  the  por- 
trait park',  and  all  manner  of  latest  ideas  in  identi- 
lication  and  apprehension  of  criminals,  is  “quizzing” 
a cla.ss  of  detectives,  who  are  studying  in  this  unique 
school  all  the  mysteries  of  the  new  idea  in  tracking 
criminals.  ’I’his  New  York  school,  in  which  the  cour.se 
lasts  some  five  or  six  weeks,  is  a replica  and  exten- 
sion of  one  that  has  existed  for  many  years  for  the 
training  of  detectives  in  Paris  under  ti«e  famous 
Bertillon. 

V^olumes  might  be  written  on  the  various  “les- 
sons” that  are  crowded  into  this  short  course  in 
which  practically  the  entire  detective  force  of  New 
York  is  being  instructed.  Most  of  it  is  so  new  that 
it  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  text-books.  This 
article,  however,  deals  only  with  part  of  it — with 
the  marvelous  new  detective  chiromancy,  with  those 
ten  indelible  marks  of  identification,  the  infallible 
finger  prints. 

In  the  history  of  modern  scientific  criminology 
there  have  been  few  advances  that  have  had  to 
fight  their  way  more  bitterly  against  prejudice  and 
opposition,  and  yet  have  won  more  surely,  than  the 
system  of  finger-printing.  And.  more  than  that,  the 
victory  has  not  been  confined  to  criminologj-.  In 
all  sorts  of  official  and  civil  life  the  vogue  of 
the  finger-print  is  to-day  ^lining  rapidly,  in  the 
army  and  the  navy,  in  civil  service,  in  banks,  in 
hu-siness. 

Photography  has  failed.  Our  rogues’  galleries,  im- 
portant adjuncts  as  they  still  are.  have  proved  to 
l)e  nothing  but  nets  with  big  holes  of  escape  through 
which  the  clever  crook  may  easily  wriggle.  The  Ber- 
tillon sy.stcm  of  measurement  is  all  right,  if  the  meas- 
urements are  correct.  But.  as  we  shall  see,  the  “if” 
looms  large.  It  remained  for  the  finger-print  to 
accomplish  what  no  other  system  had  accomplished. 
Here,  at  last,  is  the  system  whose  introduction  marks 
the  end  of  alibi  and  alias. 

Mark  Twain  Popularizes  the  Finger-Print  Theory 

^NE  of  the  clearest  and  most  graceful  expositions 
of  the  finger-print  theory  is  that  of  Mark 
Twain’s  “ Pudd’nhead  Wilson  ” in  his  speech  in  de- 
fense of  the  tw’ins: 


“ Every  human  being  carries  with  him  from  bis  cradle 
to  his  grave  certain  physical  marks  which  do  not  change 
their  character  and  by  which  he  can  always  be  Identlfled— 
and  that  without  shadow  of  doubt  or  question.  These 
marks  are  his  signature,  his  ph.vslologlcal  autograph,  so 
to  speak:  and  this  autograph  can  not  be  counterfeited, 
nor  can  he  disguise  it  or  hide  It  away,  nor  can  It  become 
Illegible  by  the  wear  and  the  mutations  of  timt  ... 
This  signature  Is  each  man's  very  own — there  Is  no 
duplicate  of  It  among  the  swarming  mlllloas  of  the  globe! 

“ Upon  the  haft  of  this  dagger  stands  the  a8sas!.9hi’i 
natal  autograph,  written  In  the  blood  of  cuit  helpless 
and  unoffending  old  man  who  loved  .vou  and  'vhoia  you 
all  loved.  There  Is  but  one  man  In  the  who!e  earth 
whose  hand  can  duplicate  that  crimson  sign  1” 


Twenty  years  ago  these  facts  were  not  so  well 
known  as  they  are  to-day.  Now  almost  any  school- 
boy knows,  at  least  va^ely,  that  the  surfaces  of 
the  hands  and  feet  of  men  and  monkeys  arfe  covered 
with  mintite  ridge,s  which  form  regular  systems, 
though  the  ridges  themselves  are  not  always  per- 
fectly regular.  Thosej*dges  are  studdertawith  micro- 
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scopic  pores,  the  raised  entrances  to  deep-seated 
s^eat-glands  which  it  may  be  their  purpose  to  ele- 
vate, as  well  as  to  aid  the  nerves  in  the  sense  of 
touch.  As  the  late  Sir  Francis  Galton,  w’ho  may 
properly  be  called  the  father  of  the  finger-print 
theory,  put  it,  “ Let  no  one  despise  the  ridges  on 
account  of  their  smallness,  for  they  are.  in  some  re- 
spects, the  most  important  of  all  anthropological 
data.” 

These  ridges,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  are  promi- 
nent on  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  man-like  apes, 
as  well  as  on  the  under  surface  of  the  prehensile 
tail  of  many  primates.  They  are,  perhaps,  a relic 
in  us  of  our  arboreal  days,  for  they  certainly  enable 
us  to  get  a better  grip.  If  they  are  worn  off  the 
grip  is  bad,  and  they  are  most  prominent  on  the 
hands  of  manual  laborers.  Moreover,  in  certain  mild 
emotions  it  is  the  hands  and  feet  that  perspire, 
while  the  rest  of  the  body  is  comparatively  unaffected. 
The  ridges  probably  act  as  little  suckers,  but  not 
so  as  to  render  sluggish  an  attempt  to  release  the 
grip.  Air  is  let  in  along  the  depressions  between  the 
ridges,  making  possible  quick  movements. 

For  instance,  it  has  Iw'en  found  that  the  fear  of 
falling,  as  in  our  “falling  dreams,”  automatically 
increases  the  exuding  of  perspiration.  A slightly 
moist  hand  gives  a better  grip  than  a dry  hand. 
Practically  nothing,  say  the  physiologists,  has  been 
added  to  the  macliinery  of  t’lie  emotions  since  our 
forefathers  lived  and  fought  and  fled  in  the  tree-tops. 
A damp  hand  then  denoted  fear.  It  does  so  to-day. 
And  one  of  the  very  interesting  appliances  from  the 
psychological  laboratory  which  it  has  been  proposed 
to  use  in  the  detection  of  crime,  in  a scientific  “ third 
degree,”  has  to  do  with  this  fact  of  the  damp  hand. 

How  to  Take  an  Impression 

“yO  return  to  finger-prints.  All  that  is  necessary 
* to  take  them  is  a piece  of  glass,  or  a piece  of 
polished  copper,  a bottle  of  printer’s  ink,  and  a 
roller  to  spread  the  ink  very,  very  thinly  over  the 
glass  or  metal.  Carefully  smoked  glass  may  be  used, 
as  well  as  an  ordinary  inking-pad  designed  for  rub- 
ber stamps;  while  several  prepared  papers  have  been 
placed  on  the  market,  with  varying  success. 

In  taking  prints,  the  fingers  must  first  be  cleansed 
so  as  to  remove  everything  from  the  hollows  l)e- 
tween  the  ridges.  There  are  two  kinds  of  impressions 
that  are  then  taken,  the  rolled  and  the  Hat.  If 
you  place  the  right  thumb  with  the  nail  at  right 
angles  to  the  flat  surface  on  which  you  rest  it,  and 
roll  it  over,  pressing  only  slightly  "on  the  bulb  of 
the  thumb  as  you  turn  it ‘over  through  a half  circle, 
you  will  have  a rolled  impression,  giving  the  full 
detail  of  the  marking  as  if  a half  cylinder  has  been 
impressed  on  the  paper. 

In  taking  finger-prints  in  the  standard  manner, 
the  right  hand  is  taken  first,  the  thumb,  index,  mid- 
dle, ring,  and  little  fingers  in  order.  This  is  re- 
peated on  the  other  hand  in  the  same  order,  rolling 
from  right  to  left  on  the  right  hand,  from  left  to 
right  on  the  left.  Finally,  at  the  bottom  of  a stand- 
ard finger-print  blank,  the  four  fingers  of  the  left 
hand  are  taken,  and  then  of  the  right,  holding  them 
all  close  together  and  laying  them  simultaneously 
first  on  the  ink-slab  and  then  on  the  paper.  These 
latter  impressions  are  known  as  “flat”  and  are 
taken  as  a check  against  getting  any  of  the  separate 
rolled  impressions  out  of  order. 

All  Finger-Prints  Run  in  One  of  Three  Patterns 

y HERE  are  three  general  tvpes  of  patterns  in  fin- 
1 ger-prints,  the  arch,  the  loop,  and  the  whorl,  to 
which  may  be  added  a fourth  known  as  the  com- 
posite. In  the  arch  the  ridges  run  from  one  •side 
to  the  other  in  parallel  curving  lines,  making  no 
backward  turn,  and  devoid  of  twists.  In  some  arches 
the  center  is  raised  like  a tent,  and  they  are  known 
as  “ tented  arches.” 

The  loop  has  a pitchfork  or  hair-pin,  making  a 
complete  turn,  as  the  name  “ loop  ” indicates.  Loops 
are  never  exactly  parallel  to  the  median  line  of  the 
linger,  but  turn  one  way  or  the  other.  If  the  angle 
is  toward  the  inner  side,  the  thumb,  it  is  known  as 
radial ; if  toward  the  outer  or  little  finger  direction, 
ulnar,  named  after  the  hones  of  the  forearm,  the  ra- 
dius and  ulna  bones.  Sometimes  there  are  two  loops, 
one  in  each  direction,  on  one  finger,  known  as 
“ twinned  loops.” 

In  the  whorl  the  ridges  have  a vortex  arrangement 
around  a central  nucleus,  the  ridges  making  a turn 
through  at  least  one  complete  circuit.  In  some  cases 
there  is  a little  “pocket”  in  the  pattern  of  the 
print,  either  a central  or  a lateral  pocket.  Often 
two  or  more  of  the  three  general  types  are  combined 
in  one  finger,  known  as  a composite.  There  are  also 
what  are  called  “ accidentals.” 

An  Indestructible  Signature 

yilE  fine  work  comes  in  when  the  markings  of  a 
•I  particular  print  are  compared  with  those  of  an- 
other on  file,  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  two.  For 
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the  most  minute  marks  persist,  the  same,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  Fingers  grow,  but  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  ridges  in  childhood  are  the  same  in  old 
age,  except  in  size.  Faces  change,  but  not  finger- 
prints. Galton  once  compared  prints  taken  at  all 
ages,  and  among  more  than  .seven  humlred  jiairs 
found  only  one  small  ridge  cleft  in  a child  which 
in  later  years  was  apparently  united,  a change  so 
small  as  to  be  negligible.  The  ridges  are  like  threads 
in  lace.  Distort  the  lace  as  you  will,  the  threads 
are  still  there  in  the  .same  mutual  relations.  Fingers 
grow  fat  or  lean;  the  patterns  remain  the  same. 
Indeed,  they  do  more  than  that.  The  general  pattern 
is  found  in  the  fingers  of  the  unborn  babe,  and  has 
been  studied  accurately  in  mummies  from  Egj’pt, 
thousands  of  years  old. 

Identifying  Jezehel 

GAI/rON  calculated  that  the  chance  that  one  finger- 
print would  be  the  same  as  another  was  one 
in  sixty-four  thousand  millions;  that  is.  if  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world  were  forty  times  what  it  is, 
there  would  then  lie  the  probability  of  one  person 
having  finger-prints  the  same  as  another.  Dr.  Bal- 
thazard,  the  French  medico-legal  expert,  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  some  extraordi- 
nary figures  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  error. 
If  the  population  of  the  earth  is  taken  as  1.500,- 
000.000,  and  a generation  considered  as  a third  of  a 
century,  there  would  then  be  some  5,000,000,000  peo- 
ple each  century,  each  with  ten  fingers,  making 
.50,000,000.000  prints.  By  dividing  each  finger-print 
into  one  hundred  squares,  and  calculating  the  possi- 
ble combinations  of  variations  in  the  ridges,  he  ar- 
rives at  the  conclusion  that,  theoretically,  two 
identical  finger-prints  would  be  found  only  once  dur- 
ing a period  of  years  whose  ciphers  would  take  uji 
a couple  of  lines  of  type— a period  longer  than  that 
which  astronomers  estimate  is  needed  for  the  sun  to 
grow  cold. 

Thus,  as  Galton  remarked,  when  Jezebel  was  de- 
voured by  the  dogs  and  nothing  of  her  was  left 
but  heT  skull,  the  palms  of  her  hands,  and  the  soles 
of  her  feet,  so  that  no  man  might  say,  “This  is 
.Jezebel.”  in  reality  that  was  just  how  a modern 
scientist  could  have  been  sure  that  it  was  Jezebel! 

London  newspapers  awhile  ago  contained  a cir- 
cumstantial story  of  how,  at  last,  finger-prints  had 
broken  down.  Finger-prints  of  a man  accused  of 
a crime  were  shown  to  a magistrate  to  prove  that 


New  York  bank  depositors  impress  three  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  op  a paying  teller 
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tlie  man  liad  bofii  previously  convipted.  But  it  was 
also  proved  tliat  this  man  was  serving  in  the  army 
at  the  time.  A week  later,  however,  finger-prints 
were  vindicated.  It  was  found  that  the  man  had 
stolen  the  proofs  of  service  of  another,  and  that  he 
had  never  been  in  the  army. 

This  was  something  like  a recent  case  in  America, 
where,  for  certain  reasons,  a man  gave  himself  up 
as  a deserter  from  our  army  and  was  sent  to  a 
Western  United  States  i)enitentiary.  His  finger-prints 
were  taken  and  referred  to  the  War  Department. 
There  it  was  found  that  he  had  never  l)een  a United 
States  soldier.  Finger-prints  convicted  .this  man  of 
innocence,  and  his  scheme  fell  through.  In  fact,  tlie 
system  has  time  and  again  proved  itself  so  infallible 
tiiat  a waiter  of  detective  fiction,  in  a recent  story, 
could  find  no  way  in  which  to  beat  the  system  excei)t 
to  have  the  clever  criminal  cut  off  his  fingers  and 
grow'  new  ones  by  the  ultra-modern  metluMls  of  the 
new  surgery! 

A Historic  Finger-Print  Case  in  India 

Among  the  historic  finger-print  cases  in  India  was 
that  of  the  manager  of  a tea-garden  in  the  .Tal- 
paiguri  district.  He  was  found  lying  in  bed,  his 
throat  cut.  his  despatch-box  and  safe  rifled,  and 
.several  hundred  rupees  had  been  carried  away.  'I’he 
Indian  police  at  oik'c  rounded  up  a number  of  sus- 
pects. The  man  had  l>een  a hard  task-master,  and  it 
was  thought  that  perhaps  some  of  the  coolies  in  the 
garden  had  murdered  him.  But,  in  looking  over  the 
ground,  the  police  found  suspicious  blotsl-spots  on 
the  clothing  of  the  cook. 

Not  to  let  any  possibility  escape,  the  relatives  of  a 
w'oman  with  whom  the  murtlered  man  had  had  a liaison 
were  placed  under  .^urveillancts  as  well  as  a servant 
w’hom  he  had  once  had  imprisoned  for  theft.  Kangali 
Clmran.  Besides  these,  a w'andering  band  of  natives 
excited  suspicion.  Further  investigation,  however, 
soon  eliminated  the  band  of  natives,  the  woman’s 
relatives,  and  the  coolies.  Inquiry  showed  that  the 
.servant  had  been  released  within  a*  week,  but  had  not 
been  seen  .in  the  neighborhood.  The  cook  asserted  ve- 
hemently that  the  sttiins  were  of  pigeon’s  blood  from 
a bird  that  he  had  killed. 

It  so  happened  that  among  the  papers  in  the  des- 
pateh-box  w'as  a calendar  in  book  form  printed  in 
Bengali.  It  had  a light-blue  cover,  and  on  this  cover 
two  faint  brown  smudges  appeared.  Under  the  glass 
they  were  seen  to  l)e  impressions  of  fingers,  and  the 
chemical  e.xaminer  of  the  government  demonstrated 
that  they  were  marks  of  mammalian  blood.  The 
murderer  or  an  a8.sociate  had  placed  his  bloody  thumb 
on  the  book  while  hrinting  for  the  key  to.  the  safe. 
In  the  murdered  man’s  ow’n  blood  the  murderer  had 
signed  the  warrant  for  his  own  arrest.  But  who 
was  the  murderer,  the  cook  or  the  ex-servant? 

The  central  office  of  the  Bengali  police  w'as  ap- 
pealed to,  and  they  hunted  through  their  classified 
finger-print  records.  The  bloody  fingers  corresponded 
exactly  with  a set  on  file.  Meanwhile  the  report 
of  the  chemical  analyst  said  that  the  spots  on  the 
cook’s  clothes  w’ere  really  of  pigeon’s  bloc^.  Kangali 
was  finally  located  a hundred  miles  away,  and  taken 
to  Calcutta.  There  his  finger-prints  were  again  taken. 
The  prints  on  the  book,  in  the  police  recoids,  and 
those  taken  after  the  arrest,  all  agreed.  The  proof 
was  overwhelming — calculated  by  Sir  Edward  Henrj' 
at  over  one  million  to  one  against  him.  The  judges 
convicti>d  Kangali  of  having  stolen  the  property,  but 
held  it  unsafe  to  convict  him  of  murder,  as  no  one 
had  seen  the  deed  committed.  To-day  there  would 
be  no  such  hesitation. 

The  Convict  in  the  Billiard-Room 

The  first  case  in  Great  Britain  in  which  the  evidence 
of  finger-prints  was  solely  relied  on  to  convict 
a man  occurred  in  1902.  A billiard-room  in  a house 
in  Denmark  Hill  had  been  broken  into  and  robbed, 
and  the  thief  had  used  part  of  a dust-cover  in  which 
to  carry  off  the  stolen  property.  There  was  no  clue, 
apparently,  to  the  murderer.  But  the  police,  in  going 
carefully  over  the  billiard-room,  found  that  the  wood- 
work of  the  window-frames  had  been  quite  recently 
painted  and  was  not  yet  dry.  On  this  newly  painted 
woodwork  they  found  the  fresh  imprint  of  a thumb. 
Sergeant  Collins,  one  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  the 
records  of  finger-prints  kept  at  Scotland  Yard,  who 
had  had  special  training  in  the  system,  was  at  once 
notified,  and  he  immediately  photographed  the  single 
print — a slender  thread,  it' would  seem.  Here  were, 
not  ten  fingers,  but  only  one.  Still,  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  deciding  it  to  be  a thumb,  and  the  left 
one.  . . 

Four  nights  later  a burglary  was  perpetrated  in 
Herne  Hill,  and  there  the  dust-cover  that  had  been 
taken  from  Denmark  Hill  was  left  behind.  It  was 
clearly  the  same  criminal  in  each  case.  Plate  and 
valuables  amounting  to  six  hundred  dollars  were 
taken. 

It  would  have  taken  a long  time  to  go  through 
all  the  records  on  file,  laboriously  comparing  this 
left  thumb-print  with  those  filed.  Fortunately,  it 
proved  to  be  unnecessary.  The  police  knew  the  kind 
of  man  who  w'ould  be  most  likely  to  undertake  such 
a job,  and  among  those  whom  they  suggested  was  a 
man  named  Harry  Jackson.  His  prints  were  already 
on  file.  The  moment  Collins  saw  them  he  knew  he 
had  the  right  man.  But  Jackson  could  not  be  found 
in  any  <tf  bis  regular  haunts. 

Six  weeks  later,  in  the  early  morning,  a noise  was 
beard  on  the  roof  of  a public  house  in  Brixton.  The 
(onstables  were  called,  and  a man  was  .seen  on  the 
roof.  J bev  gave  chase,  and  the  man  dropped  a bag 
of  tools  that  showed  him  to  be  a bouse-}>reaker.  Over 
loofs,  and  finally  into  a ganleii,  be  was  follow»‘d 
and  captured.  It  was  Harry  .Faekson. 

So  far  the  ease  bad  Ix'en  ordinary  enough.  But 
it  was  novel  in  this  respect — the  single  finger-print 
on  the  window-sill.  That  connected  tin-  man  with  two 
previo\is  rol>beries.  The  sergeant  at  once  compared 
it  witli  the  lingi-r-pr int  of  the  prisoiu'r  l»ims<*If  and 
the  record  on  lib*.  tlim*  agre(‘d  alisolutelv. 
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But  would  the  court  accept  such  evidence?  Would 
it  go  even  as  far  as  in  the  Kangali  case?  Here 
was  evidence  to  establish  identity  of  a kind  never 
before  u.sed  before  a jury  in  an  English  criminal 
court.  The  i)risoner  stoutly  swore  his  innocence. 
Nevertheless,  the  authorities*  went  ahead  and  pre- 
sented their  evidence,  photographs,  and  explanation 
to  the  jury.  The  court  did  accept  the  evidence,  and 
about  a month  later,  in  spite  of  the  man’s  plea  for 
leniency,  he  was  sentenced  to  seven  years’  penal  servi- 
tude iti  the  Old  Bailey.  The  precedent  had  been  set. 
The  first  man  had  been  convicted  in  England  by  means 
of  finger-print.s  alone. 

Since  tlien  innumerable  cases  have  occurred  where 
finger-prints  have  identified  and  convicted  criminals 
— impre.ssions  on  plated  ware,  drinking-glasses,  bot- 
tles. easli-lioxes,  candles.  An  empty  ehampagne  bottle 
on  the  dining-room  table  of  a house  tliat  had  been 
burglari/etl  in  Birmingham  was  found  to  bear  a finger- 
print. It  was  .sent  to  London.  Within  a few’  minutes 
a duplicate  impression  was  found  in  the  files,  and 
the  burglar  was  arrested  the  same  day. 

In  another  casi*  two  finger-prints  on  a wine-glass 
convicted  a notorious  criminal  of  a robbery  of  a 
West  End  house  where  he  had  paused  long  enough 
to  help  himself  to  a drink.  A cash-box  bearing  a 
blurreil  finger-print  was  found  in  the  room  of  a man 
and  his  wife  murdered  in  Deptford.  Tw’o  brothers 
suspected  of  the  crime  W'ere  arrested,  and  the  finger- 
print of  one  of  them  corresponded  precisely  with  tliat 
on  the  box.  A curious  case  was  that  of  a thief 
who  climlied  a ten-foot  gate,  but  in  attempting  to 
riach  the  ground  his  foot  slipped  from  the  center 
cross-bar.  He  bad  been  holding  the  spikes  on  the 
top  with  his  right  hand.  The  ring  on  his  little 
finger  caught  on  one  of  the  spikes,  and  his  weight, 
.as  he  fell,  tore  the  finger  from  his  hand.  The  ring 
and  finger  W'ere  found  by  the  police,  an  impression 
and  a search  revealed  a duplicate  record  on  file,  and 
the  man  was  arrested. 

The  ''Candle  Burglar” 

C LEAKING  up  the  mystery  of  the  “ candle  burglar  ” 
added  to  the  fame  of  the  new  system.  The  man 
was  so  called  because  he  always  had  with  him  a 
tallow  dip.  This  ease  involved  the  robbery  of  a house 
in  Washington  Square,  New'  York,  and  its  solution 
hinged  upon  the  sw’caty  imprint  of  a thumb  left  by 
the  thief  on  a soup-ladle.  Captain  Faurot,  who  has 
a memory  for  finger-prints  lietter  than  most  people 
have  for  faces,  noticed  that  the  print  had  the  pe- 
culiarity of  three  “deltas.”  There  w'as  no  print  in 
tlie  file  w’hich  corresponded.  But  some  weeks  later 
a man  was  brought  in  for  loitering  about  a pawn- 
shop suspiciously.  He  was  finger-printed.  At  once 
tile  peculiarity  of  one  print  flashed  over  Faurot.  This 
was  the  candle  burglar — there  w’cre  the  three  deltas. 
Bather  than  stand  trial,  the  man  pleaded  guilty  and 
W’as  sentenced.  The  soup-ladle  he  didn’t  take  because 
it  W’as  plated  landed  him  in  Sing  Sing. 

While  John  G.  !Milburn,  Jr.,  son  of  the  noted  cor- 
poration attorney,  and  his  family  w’ere  in  Europe  one 
summer,  burglars  entered  their  New’  York  house  and 
stole  a number  of  valuables  amounting  to  several 
thousand  dollars.  They  even  looted  a small  safe. 
'I'liere  was  no  clue  to  them  except  a print  of  some 
fingers  on  a Tiffany  glass  clock.  This  became  known 
speedily  as  the  “clock  case.”  From  the  prints  in 
tlie  dust  on  the  glass.  “ Black  ” Cohen  was  promptly 
identified  by  comparison  with  similar  prints  on  rec- 
ord. He  was  arrested  by  the  mere  lines  on  his  lin- 
gers, and  confessed.  The  other  members  of  the  gang 
were  gathered  in  and  much  of  the  booty  recovered. 
In  another  case,  the  “ bath-room  burglar,”  who  made 
a practice  of  climbing  to  the  roof  of  extensions  and 
thus  getting  in  by  an  unlocked  bath-room  window, 
was  captured. 

One  of  the  many  cases  w’ith  a queer  little  human- 
interest  touch  is  that  which  centers  about  a cut- 
glass  rose-bowl.  Three  years  ago  a house  in  Flat-  ■ 
bush.  New  York  City,  was  entered,  and  most  of  the 
contents  of  the  dining-room  were  taken.  A canary 
bird,  freed  from  its  cage,  w’as  flying  about  the  room. 
But  among  the  thing^i  left  behind  was  the  bowl,  on 
which  the  deLctives  found  a blurred  finger-print.  It 
was  photographed;  but.  as  nothing  like  it  w'as  found 
in  the  files,  the  detectives  had  to  wait.  Three  months 
later,  in  another  part  of  Flatbush,  a woman  w’as 
killed  by  one  of  two  burglars  who  had  broken  into 
her  home.  Her  son  wounded  one  of  them  severely, 
and  later  both  men  were  captured.  The  wounded 
burglar  protested  that  he  was  not  a professional, 
and  declared  that  this  was  his  first  crime.  But 
Captain  Faurot  quickly  discovered  the  similarity  of 
his  finger-prints  with  those  on  the  glass  bowl.  He 
proved  to  be  a convict  of  long  standing. 

“ Why  did  you  release  the  canary  in  that  other 
robbery?”  shot  out  Faurot,  when  he  confronted  the 
wounded  man  with  the  evidence  against  him. 

“Well,”  he  replied  slowly,  realizing  that  the  game 
was  up,  “ I’d  just  done  time  up  the  river  mysidf, 
and  I hated  to  see  any  creature  shut  up.” 

So  far,  finger-prints  had  secured  indictments  and 
convictions  after  the  criminal  had  confessed  or  (•<"'- 
roboratory  evidence  had  Ikh^ii  introduced.  But  the  ! i 
case  in  which  finger-prints  alone  secured  a convici  i' 
in  New  York,  when  offered  in  open  court  liefore  a j"',v. 
was  that  of  the  Italian  criminal.  Carlo  Crispi.  ' m 
night  a loft  building  on  Wooster  Street  was  entc  ■■  ! 

A glass  panel  was  removed  from  the  door  in 
to  avoid  setting  off  the  burglar  alarm.  The  burg;  ;i 
had  taken  out  the  putty  and  loaned  the  glass  again-i 
the  wall,  .so  as  not  to  break  it  and  attract  attent.  n. 
Then  be  had  ojiened  the  door  and  taken  some  bundi  Is 
of  dollars'  worth  of  goods.  On  the  glass  were  foiiinl 
the  imprints  of  three  fingers.  The  eriininal  had  l m 
someth ing  behind  that  was  as  good  as  bis  card  or  e o 
his  pbotograjib.  Crispi  Avas  recognized  tbroiigli  pri  its 
already  on  file,  and  was  arrested.  But.  with  fiM 
tluHigbt,  be  bad  ])repaied  a very  careful  alilu,  a-! 
protesteil  bis  iiinoeenee  vigorously.  Si'veral  pers(  i:- 
swore  tluit  on  the  night  of  the  roWiery  he  was  at  1 • 

theater  with  a party  including  bis  wife,  tliat  tliey  li;.  ■ 
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returneil,  and  Crispi  had  gone  to  bed.  The  accused 
man  feigned  amusement  when  the  glass  and  marks 
Avere  produced  in  court.  But  Captain  Faurot’s  testi- 
mony Avas  a sensational  feature.  Still  the  jury  ap- 
peared skeptical.  The  expert  offered  to  leave  the 
room,  to  let  any  one  touch  the  glass,  and  then  to 
pick  him  out  from  finger-prints.  He  did  so,  and  one 
of  those  in  the  court-room  touched  the  glass.  From  a 
dozen  or  tAvo  finger-prints  of  those  in  the  room  Faurot 
(juickly  decided  who  had  touched  the  gla.ss.  He  went 
on  to  shoAv  how  many  points  of  identity  there  Avere  in 
Crispi’s  prints  and  those  on  the  glass — sixteen  in  one 
finger  alone.  Crispi’s  amusement  changed  to  wonder 
and  wonder  to  despair.  He  visibly  lost  courage  be- 
fore the  precise  demonstration  of  the  peculiarities  of 
his  fingers  as  duplicated  in  the  prints  shoAvn  on  the 
glass,  broke  doAvn,  confessed,  entered  a plea  of  guilty, 
and  Avas  sentenced.  His  story  of  the  alibi,  perhaps 
to  saA’e  his  friends,  Avas  tliat  he  did  go  to  the 
theater,  return  and  go  to  ImmI,  but  that  after  his  Avife 
Avas  asleep  he  got  up  and  Avent  out  to  do  the  joli. 
Whether  that  Avas  true  or  not.  finger-prints  proA’ed  one 
thing — Crispi  Avas  the  thief.  This  case  gave  the 
authorities  much  greater  confidence  in  finger-print 
evidence, 

Finger-Prints  on  Objects  Soon  Fade 

AS  a rule  finger-prints  on  objects  are  valueless,  how- 
eA’er,  after  a few  days,  often  hours.  For  instance, 
in  one  case  the  Ncav  York  police  found  finger-prints 
on  a safe  that  had  been  broken  into.  They  found  that 
the  fingers  lielonged  to  a certain  man  Avho  had  a 
polii’c  record.  At  the  trial  his  laAvyer  admitted  the 
finger-prints  for  the  sake  of  argument,  but  con- 
tended that  his  client  might  have  lieen  at  the  place 
some  time  liefore  the  robliery  on  legitimate  business. 
Tlie  polici*  replied  that  it  could  not  have  been  so. 
that  finger-prints  thus  rnailc  would  have  faded  aAA’ay. 
A test  was  made.  Fingers  of  A’arious  persons  were 
placed  on  a safe,  and  then  five  days  later  the  safe 
was  examined.  The  laAvyer  AA’as  in  high  glee  when 
Faurot  dusted  some  powder  on  the  safe  and  faint 
smudges  appeared.  But  when  the  smudges  AA’ere 
examined  and  photographed  it  was  sufficiently  evident 
that  the  prints  had  faded  so  that  they  Avere  value- 
less. The  lawyer  asserted  he  could  identify  them,  but 
when  he  tried  he  failed  utterly.  The  man  was  con- 
victed and  the  fact  Avas  established  that  at  least  on 
some  substances  the  oil  and  moisture  left  by  the 
fingers  are  not  permanent.  In  this  way  the  plausible 
excuse  is  destroyed  that  the  accused  may  have  visited 
a place  long  before  the  crime  on  legitimate  business. 

In  one  ease  an  express  package  containing  six 
thousand  dollars  was  opened  and  part  of  the  money 
abstracted.  The  thief  had  resealed  it,  but  the  im- 
print of  one  of  his  fingers  Avas  left  in  the  Avax.  The 
company  ordered  impressions  taken  of  the  fingers  of 
all  its  employees.  One  man  refused  and  ran  away; 
he  was  overtaken  and  prints  were  secured.  They 
proA’ed  to  lie  the  same  as  tliose  on  the  seal ; he  con- 
fessed and  returned  the  money. 

The  Wide  Use  of  Finger-Prints 

New  YORK  is  probably  the  first  city  to  use  finger- 
prints in  the  case  of  minor  charges.  In  that 
city  they  are  now  used  in  the  night  court  for  women. 
Two  years  ago  finger-printing  was  authorized  for 
prostitutes  brought  into  this  court,  and  the  magis- 
trate iioAV  knoAvs  the  previous  record  in  every  case 
before  him.  The  record  for  sixteen  months  shows 
that  2.5)37  persons  have  lieen  brought  before  the  court 
on  this  charge,  some  as  many  as  ten  times.  Prints 
were  taken  .5,2r»7  times  with  2.320  identifications. 

The  immigration  authorities  have  tried  finger-prints 
in  order  to  catch  foreign  criminals,  but  discarded  the 
system  after  a short  trial,  not  because  it  broke  down, 
but  merely  because  the  government  force  Avas  inade- 
quate. Other  uses  that  have  lieen  proposed  for  finger- 
prints are  on  passports,  in  civil  service  Avork.  and 
lately  for  insurance  companies.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
urged  that  the  dead  can  bo  identified  and  substitution 
or  fraud  made  impossible,  since  a dead  man’s  finger- 
prints are  as  gemd  as  those  of  the  living. 

Savings-banks  have  pretty  generally  taken  up  the 
finger-print  lately,  in  addition  to  signatures  and  other 
identification  records  to  prcA’cnt  forgeries  and  frauds. 
There  are  now  scores  of  banks  in  Ncav  York  and  other 
sections  of  the  country  Avhere  finger-prints  are  taken 
Avhen  an  account  is  opened  or  money  AvithdraAvn.  In 
this  ca.se  the  system  is  a little  different  from  that 
already  described.  An  ink-pad  is  used  and  three  fingers 
of  the  right  hand  only  are  impressed  on  a card,  which 
is  filed  Avith  the  paying-teller.  It  has  been  found  that 
bank  employes  learn  the  system  readily,  that  de- 
positors do  not  object,  not  e\’en  the  Avomcn.  It  is  a 
line  system  for  banks  having  many  illiterate  depositors 
'and  prcA’cnts  many  swindles.  The  American  Bankers’ 
Association  has  indorsed  the  idea,  though  when  it  Avas 
first  proposed  conservative  bankers  believed  that  there 
AA'ould  be  eoiisiderablo  oppositioir  due  to  prejudice 
since  finger-p-'’  *^  were  used  in  police  Avork.  Prejudice 
has  liecn  rasi'v  rcome  and  depositors  often,  realiz- 
iti,'  f'c  have  actually  asked  for  this  pro- 

i.'iIj.im,  It  1-  lei  i forgery  insurance.  There  is  no 
r.  ri.ril  .’I  ; M'.-  on,'  ever  having  forged  a finger-print. 

It  ini;;ht  a Is.'  ' valuable  on  letters  of  credit,  and  one 
i.i"  , : It  f(o  the  testator  and  Avitnosses  in  signing 

I I ■ ts  111  iioAv  used  in  one  Avay  or  another 

ili  . ' I •'  mL:  and  the  recent  Men  and  Religion 

Nil  • ’ ' ill!  record  as  favoring  finger-printing 

for  ( [itain  Faurot  suggests  a central 

iiiirij.  : . i ■ finger-print.-'  of  cA’cry  one  might 

!«•  lib  ! III.  growth  in  the  civil  ami  commercial 

n-.  ( ill  , I.  , the  “stigma”  is  rapidly  passing 
. .ly.  If  1 : I ints  Avere  in  general  use  there 

..'  111  he  t;.,  ; etion  frauds,  no  more  unidentified 

. ii(i  no  - of  “lost  identity.”  New  uses  for 

Migi  r-]'  -ii'  ■ tantly  being  discovered,  and  stud- 
ents of  - ’ confiiiently  lielieA’e  that  some  day 

I will  in.'  .■■!  • versal. 
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FROM  A JESTER’S  NOTE-BOOK 

It  is  hardly  yet  time  to  vex  ourselves  over  Dr. 
Hill  is’  prophecy  that  a hundred  and  fifty  years  hence 
our  children  will  all  be  bald  as  a billiard-ball,  but  we 
see  no  reason  why  in  this  moment  of  calm  we  should 
not  suggest  as  a measure  of  relief  tliat  wlien  the 
time  comes  the  manifest  thing  to  do  will  be  to  get  them 
a cue.  As  the  editor  of  London  “ Punch  ” will  probably 
say  when  he  hears  of  the  forecast,  there  will  be  the 
deuce  toupee  if  something  isn’t  done. 

A Boston  newspaper  has  for  some  time  now  been 
engaged  in  a commendable  effort  to  ascertain  “ what 
is  the  meanest  job  in  the  world.”  Frankly,  w'e  have 
no  decided  convictions  on  the  subject,  but  we  should 
say  offhand  that  next  to  trying  to  live  in  New 
York  on  a Schoharie  income,  the  meanest  job 
in  the  world  would  be  trying  to  write  an  acceptable 
account  of  a baseball  game  with  the  style  of  a Henry 
James. 

A German  scientist  rises  to  remark  that  a particle 
of  water  before  evaporation  has  been  in  the  ocean  for 
3,460  years.  This  may  be  an  interesting  item  of 
general  information,  but  the  only  reflection  it  inspires 
ia  us  is  the  thought  that  if  it  is  true  it  is  no  longer 
strange  that  sea-water  should  not  be  fresh. 

A glance  at  certain  modern  statues  is  convincing 
evidence  that,  however  successful  a sculptor  may  be 
in  imparting  spiritual  beauty  to  a homely  face',  all 
the  genius  from  Ph ideas  to  Barnard  has  been  utterly 
unable  to  glorify  what  some  residents  of  the  Hub 
still  call  “ pants.”  It  is  doubtful  if  Rodin  himself, 
with  his  chisel  and  a block  of  marble  of  the  finest 
texture,  could  evolve  a pair  of  trousers  that  even  a 
(hibist  would  regard  as  a thing  of  beauty  and  a joy 
forever. 


It  is  said  that  King  George  of  England  and  Oe 
Czar  of  Russia  look  so  much  alike  that  tliey  can  only 
be  told  apart  by  their  uniforms.  If  this  be'tnie.  King 
George  will  do  well  to  decline  all  invitations  ^'•om  his 
imperial  cousin  to  join  him  in  a plunge  in  any  oL 
the  old  swimmin’-holes  of  the  latter’s  domain,  i*;  i» 
possible  even  for  a king  to  ri.se  higher! 


The  average  cost  of  an  A.B.  at  one  of  our  leading 
Eastern  universities  has  recently  been  shown  by  au- 
thoritative figures  to  be  $4,370.*  That  is  some  cost! 


Kipling  is  said  to  receive  only  a dollar  a word  for 
his  writings,  but  here  is  an  invpstwent  copaes  to 
$2,186  a letter  I y-— ^ 1 
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PLEASANTLY  PUT 

“Yes,”  said  Senator  Graphtor,  with  a deep  sigh, 
“I  often  yearn  deeply  for  the  joys  of  private  life.” 

“ Well,  by  George,  Senator,”  said  one  of  his  fellow 
townsmen  entliiisiastically,  “ Nobody  deserves  to  be 
returned  to  them  more  than  you  do!” 


DOMESTIC  AMENITIES 

“ If  I had  known  I was  to  marry  your  whole 
family,”  said  Binks  ruefully,  “ I’d  never  have  wasted 
seven  dollars  on  an  engagement  ring  for  you.” 

“ No?”  said  Mrs.  Binks  coldlj'. 

“ No,”  said  Binks.  “ I’d  have  bought  a seventy-five 
cent  belt  big  enough  to  circumscribe  the  whole  crowd.” 


CONSISTENT 

“ Now,  this  car  is  so  constructed,”  said  the  agent, 
“ that  it  can’t  possibly  turn  turtle.” 

“Well,  I should  sny  not!”  said  .Jinks.  “At  the 
price  you  ask  for  it,  it  oughtn’t  to  turn  anything  short 
of  diamond-backed  terrapin.” 


HARD  TIMES 

“It’s  pretty  hard  making  a living  these  days,^’ 
sighed  llankinson. 

“You  bet  it  is,”  said  Blithers.  “Why,  even  the 
fire-insurance  people  are  getting  to  be  careful.  A 
fellow  can’t  get  more  than  tlnrty  thou.sand  dollars’  in- 
surance on  a carpet-bag  full  of  paraffine  and  excelsior!” 


A MARVEL 

“ T TELL  you,  that  woman  is  a wonder,”  said  the 
druggist,  as  Mrs.  Shoppynge  left  the  pharmacy. 

“How  does  she  show  it?”  asked  Slithers. 

“ Whv,  she  just  bought  a two-cent  stamp,  and  asked 
me  to  f)e  sure  to  deliver  it  at  her  house  before  twelve 
o’clock!”  said  the  druggist. 


QUITE  APPROPRIATE 
Con.D  you  board  my  chauffeur  during  the  sum- 
mer?’ asked  the  visitor  of  the  rural  landlady.  “Per- 
haps T ought  to  explain  that  he  is  a negro.” 

“Wa-al,”  said  the  landlady  reflectively,  “T  hain’t 
never  took  colored  people  yit.  but  T dunno — I suppose, 
owin  to  the  death  o’  mv  brother  .Tim  last  spring,  A 
Jew  black  boaraers  wouldn’t  be  onfittinM” 
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CUPID  A L’ANGLAISE 

“ Why,  Cupid,”  said  Psyche,  “ what  have  you  done 
with  your  bow  and  arrow?” 

“ Thrown  ’em  aw^y,”  said  Cupid.  “ I’ve  joined  the 
Suffragettes.” 

“Oh,  now!”  protested  Psyche.  “Suffragettes  are 
just  as  susceptible  to  love  as  any  other  women.” 

“ I know  that,”  smiled  Cupid.  “ But  they  don’t  use 
bows  and  arrows — they  use  bricks.” 


UNCLE  SILAS’  WISH 

“ I WISH  ter  goodness  they’d  hurry  up  an’  settle  this 
here  question  about  wheth'er  I’m  to  keep  the  post- 
m^tership  or  not,”  said  Uncle  Silas.  “ Holdin’  out 
this  way  ez  lon^  ez  they  hev,  how  am  I ter  know 
whether  th’  administration’s  goin’  t’  be  successful  or 
not?” 


THE  RECKONING 

“ How  do  you  reckon  these  great  profits  in  your 
crematorj’?”  asked  Jiggles.  “On  the  value  of  your 
plant?” 

“ No,”  said  the  manager,  with  a grin.  “ We  don’t 
plant.  We  calculate  our  percentages  on  our  gross 
urnings.” 


UNCONSCIOUS  CONTEMPT 
“ The  wav  of  the  transgressor  is  hard,”  said  the 
.Justice,  as  *he  fined  Bildad  for  exceeding  the  speed 
limit. 

“Not  around  here  it  ain’t!”  retorted  BUdad.  “I 
never  saw  such  mushy  roads  in  all  my  life.” 

“ Ten  dollars  extry  for  contempt  o’  court,”  said  the 
Justice. 

“ Why,  I haven’t  said  anything  about  you.  Judge,’ 
protested  Bildad.  „ , 

“ ^ es,  ye  hev,”  retorted  the  Justice.  “ I’m  Road 
Commissioner  here  as  well  as  Jestice  o’  the  Peace.” 


CUMLH.ATIVE  W’OE 

“ But  I haven’t  got  fifteen  dollars,”  protested  the 
victim  of  the  law. 

“ Oh,  all  right.”  said  the  Judge.  “ That  bein’  the 
case,  u-o’ii  have  to  attach  your  car  for  fifty  dollars 
more.” 

“Fifty  dollars  more?”  demanded  the  victim. 
“ Wliat’s  the  author itv  for  that?” 

“ That’s  the  penalty  in  this  State  for  bringin’  short 
lobsters  to  market,”.'  r.epUe(i  .the  Judge,  with  a sly 

wink  at  the  Sheriff.-' 11  ^ I r a I frQm 
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NOT  PROVEN 

(Conlinued  from  page  IS) 


I«*red  conference  at  his  beloved’s  heavily  barred  win- 
dow, which  was  on  a level  with  the  sidewalk. 
l.i’Angelier  used  to  slip  his  letters  down,  so  that  they 
rested  just  below  the  window,  and  he  put  them,  at 
Madeleine’s  suggestion,  in  brown  envelops,  that  they 
might  not  be  seen  during  the  time  that  elapsed  before 
she  could  take  them  in  unobserved. 

One  can  imagine  how  intolerable  grew  such  subter- 
fuges to  a sensitive,  irritable  man  whose  only  wish 
was  to  make  the  girl  he  loved  his  wife. 

And  then,  as  was  hound  to  happen,  there  came  the 
fatal  day  when  L’ Angel  ier  heard  a rumor  of  Made- 
leine’s actual  engagement  to  Mr.  Minnoch.  This  is 
first  proved  by  the  stern  epistle  of  what  a press 
copy  was  found  among  his  effects: 

Mimi: 

There  is  a foundation  for  what  I have  heard.  You  often  go  to 
Mr.  M.  8 house,  and  if  you  were  not  on  the  footing  reported  you 
could  not  do  so. 

Mimi,  place  yourself  in  my  position.  Show  me  if  I am  w’rong 
in  believing  what  I hear.  I insist  on  having  an  explicit  answer  to 
the  questions  you  evaded  in  my  last  letter.  I must  try  and  find 
some  means  of  coming  to  the  truth.  1 do  not  wish  you  to  answer 
this  at  random.  Answer  me  this.  Mimi:  who  gave  you  the  nerUIaco 
you  showed  me?  Was  it  Mr.  Minnoch?  Is  it  true  that  you  are, 
directly  or  indirectly,  engagetl  to  Mr.  Minnoch,  or  to  any  one  else 
but  me?  These  questions  1 must  know. 

May  God  bless  you,  i^t,  and  with  many  fond  and  tender  embraces. 
Believe  me,  with  love. 

Your  ever  devoted  husband, 

Emile  L’Anoelirr. 

MadMeine  teas  engaged  to  William  Minnoch;  the 
necklace  in  question  had  been  given  to  her  by  him. 
and  her  betrothal  to  her  father’s  frientl  tvas  already 
being  bruited  about  Glasgow.  And  one  wonders 
whether  the  following  letter  was  in  answer  to  L’An- 
gelier’s  accusing  and  probing  note,  or  whether  other 
letters  .had  passed  between  them  in  the  meantime : 

Emile: 

I felt  truly  astonished  to  have  my  last  letter  returned  to  me. 
But  it  shall  be  the  last  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  so  returning. 
.\8  there  is  coolness  on  both  sides,  our  engagement  had  better  be 
broken.  This  may  astonish  you,  but  you  have  more  than  once  re- 
turned me  my  letters,  and  my  mind  is  made  up  that  I shall  not 
stand  the  same  thing  again.  .Altogether,  I think,  owing  to  coolness 
ond  indifference  (nothing  else),  we  had  better  for  the  future  consider 
ourselves  as  stran^rs.  I trust  to  your  honor  as  a gentleman  that 
you  will  not  reveal  anything  that  may  have  passed  iK-twcen  us.  I 
shall  feel  obliged  by  your  bringing  me  my  letU-rs  and  likeness  on 
Thursday  evening  at  seven.  C.  H.  Ithe  servant  who  had  been 
their  confidante]  will  take  the  parcel  from  you.  I trust  that  you 
may  be  happy,  and  get  one  more  worthy  of  you  than  am  I. 

And  in  an  immensely  long  postscript: 

You  may  be  astonished  at  this  sudden  change — but  for  some 
time  you  must  have  noticed  a coolness  in  my  noU's.  I did  once  love 
you  fondly,  but  for  some  time  back  I have  lost  much  of  that.  It  is 
out  fair  to  let  you  know  this.  It  has  cost  me  much  to  tell  you.  It 
is  better  that  you  should  know.  I know’  you  will  never  injure  the 
character  of  one  you  so  fondly  loved.  No,  Emile;  I know  you  are 
honorable  and  a gentleman. 

To  this  letter  L’Angelier  sent  no  reply,  and  the 
unhappy  girl  wrote  the  next  day: 

I attribute  it  to  your  having  a cold  that  I had  no  answer  to  my 
last  letter.  I again  appoint  Thursday  night,  seven  o’clock. 

And  then,  it  last,  he  seems  to  have  answered,  not 
only  refusing  to  return  the  letters,  but  threaten- 
ing to  take  these  straight  to  her  father!  In  reply  to 
that  awful  threat  there  came  this  agonized  note: 

Emile: 

I have  just  had  your  note.  Emile,  for  the  love  you  once  had  for 
me,  do  nothing  till  I see  you.  For  God’s  sake,  do  not  bring  your 
once  loved  Mimi  to  an  open  shame.  Emile,  write  to  no  one,  papa  or 
any  other.  Oh,  do  not,  till  I see  you  on  Wednesday  night!  It 
would  break  my  mother's  heart.  I am  the  most  guilty,  miserable 
wretch  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  When  I ceased  to  love  you.  believe 
me,  it  was  not  to  love  another.  Emile,  for  God's  sake,  do  not  send 
any  letters  to  my  papa.  It  will  be  an  open  rupture.  I will  leave  the 
house.  Do  nothing  till  I see  you.  One  word  to-morrow  night  at 
my  window,  or  I shall  go  mad.  Emile,  vou  did  love  me!  I did 
fondly,  truly  love  you,  too.  Oh,  dear  Emile,  be  not  so  harah  to  me! 
Oh,  Emile,  pray  for  me  for  a ^ilty  wretch,  but  do  nothing.  Ten 
o'clock  to-morrow  night,  one  hne,  for  the  love  of  Gcxl! 

Tuesday  morning. 

I am  ill.  God  knows  what  I have  suffered.  My  punishment  is 
more  than  I can  bear.  Do  nothing  till  I see  you.  For  the  love  of 
heaven,  do  nothing!  I am  mad — I am  ill. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  an  interview  between  the 
two  did  take  place — in  fact,  the  servant  who  had  been 
their  confidante  admitted  as  much.  But  during  that 
interview  L’Angelier,  who  had  always  shown  himself 
a man  of  determined  character,  absolutely  refused  to 
return  Madeleine’s  letters,  or  to  abandon  his  intention 
of  marrying  her.  He  plainly  told  her  that  he  would 
not  alloV  the  engagement  to  be  broken — rather  than 
that,  he  wouW  place  her  letters  in  her  father’s  hands. 
Mr.  James  Smith,  once  cognizant  of  the  correspon- 
dence, would  have  no  course  open  to  him  but  to  allow 
bis  daughter  to  become  L’Angelicr’s  wife. 

It  must  have  been  just  after  this  secret  meeting 
that  Madeleine,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  made 
an  attempt  to  procure  poison.  She  instructed  the 
page-boy  to  try  and  purchase  some  prussic  acid,  which 
she  said  she  required  as  a cosmetic.  But  the  boy 
was  unsuccessful  in  his  quest. 

Again  we  have  a despairing  letter  from  her  to 
L’Angelier,  which,  so  urgent  was  her  need,  she  sent 
by  hand: 

Emile: 

I have  this  night  received  your  note.  No  one  can  know  tho 
intense  agony  of  mind  I suffered  last  night  and  to-day.  Emile, 
my  father’s  wrath  would  kill  me.  You  little  know  his  tc.Tiper. 
For  the  love  ybu  once  had  for  me,  do  not  denounce  me  to  mv  paiia. 
Emile,  if  he  should  read  my  letters  to  you.  he  will  put  me  from  him 
— he  will  loathe  me  as  a guilty  wretch.  I loved  you,  and  wrote  to  you 
ill  my  first  ardent  love.  It  was  with  my  deepi-st  love  I lovetl  you. 
I put  on  pKipi-r  what  I should  not.  I did  so  because  I IovikI  you 
with  all  my  heart.  If  he  or  any  other  one  saw  those  fond  letters  to 
you,  what  would  not  be  said  of  me?  On  my  bendiki  knee.s  I write 
to  you,  and  ask  you,  as  you  hope  for  mercy  on  the  judgment  day, 
not  to  inform  on  me.  Do  not  make  m<-  a public  shame.  You  may 
forgive  me,  but  God  never  will.  For  God’s  love,  forgive  me  and 
betray  me  not.  For  the  love  you  once  had  for  me,  do  not  bring 
down  my  father’s  wrath  on  me.  It  will  kill  mv  mother  fwho  i.s  not 
well).  I am  humbled  before  you,  and  crave  vour  mercy.  Will 
you  not  keep  my  .secret  from  the  world?  Oh,  do  not.  for  (thri.st’s 
.;«ike,  denounce  me.  .Shame  wouhl  be  my  lot.  F did  love  you.  anti 
it  was  my  .soul’s  ambition  to  be  your  wife.  I asked  you  to  tell  me 
Illy  faults;  you  did  so,  and  it  m.ade  me  cool  toward  you  gradually. 

then  comcrt  tlie  pitoou«  and  quite  true  ntate- 

inent: 


Emile: 

1 have  suffered  much  for  you.  1 lost  much  of  my  father’s  con- 
fidence that  September.  [This  was  when  their  first  innocent  con- 
nection had  been  discovers. ] And  my  mother  has  never  been  the 
same  to  me.  No,  she  has  never  given  me  the  same  kind  look.  For 
the  sake  of  my  mother, — her  who  gave  me  life, — spare  me  from 
shame.  Oh,  Emile,  will  you.  in  God’s  name,  hear  my  prayer?  1 
have  prayed  that  He  might  put  it  in  your  heart  yet  to  spare  me 
from  shame.  1 am  humbled  to  thus  crave  your  pardon.  I blush  to 
ask  you.  Oh,  for  God’s  sake,  for  the  love  of  heaven,  hear  me!  I 
grow  mad.  1 feel  as  if  death  would  indeed  be  sweet.  Denounce 
me  not.  Emile,  Emile,  tliink  of  our  love.  Pardon  me  if  you  can 
pray  for  me  as  the  most  wretched,  guilty,  miserable  creature  on  tho 
earth!  I could  stand  anything  but  my  father’s  hot  displeasure.  If 
he  is  to  get  these  letters,  I can  not  see  him  any  more.  And  my 
poor  mother!  I should  never  more  kiss  her.  Emile,  will  you  not 
spare,  me  this?  Hate  me,  despise  me — but  do  not  expose  me.  I 
can  not,  can  not  write  more.  I am  too  ill  to-night. 

M. 


No  word  from  another  pen  could  paint  as  vividly 
as  do  these  piteous  letters  Madeleine’s  state  of  mind. 
She  was,  as  we  know,  and  as  L’Angelier  suspected, 
actually  engaged  to  Minnoch.  But,  reading  these 
agonized  appeals,  we  feel  that  it  was  not  Minnoch 
whom  she  thought  of  when  inditing  them — it  was  of 
herself,  and  of  her  relation  to  the  father  and  mother 
she  fondly  loved. 

Was  Madeleine  Smith,  by  L’ Angel  ier ’s  harshness, 
fraught  to  compass  the  death  of  a man  whom  she 
had  once  passionately  loved? 

To  that  question  no  certain  answ'er  can  ever  be 
given,  for  now  we  are  in  a world  not  of  reality  but 
of  conjecture. 

The  two  met  again,  but  what  took  place  at  the 
interview  will  never  he  known.  It  is  clear  that«the 
quarrel  was  s»  far  composed — incredible  as  it  now 
seems — as  to  allay  and  lull  to  rest  L’Angelier’s  jealous 
fears  of  Minnoch.  And  once  more  we  find  Madeleine, 
in  her  letters  to  the  young  foreigner,  adopting  her 
old  tone  of  affection. 

But  all  the  time  her  engagement  to  Minnoch  was 
becoming  more  and  more  known  in  the  town.  She 
was  receiving  the  congratulations  of  his  friends  and 
of  hers;  he  was  daily  giving  her  presents;  at  last 
there  came  a day  when  the  date  of  the  wedding  was 
li.xed — ^and  still  L’Angelier  kept  securely  in  his  pos- 
session the  wretched  girl’s  incriminating  letters. 


And  now  the  curtain  rises  on  the  final  act  in  the 
drama. 

Early  in  March,  while  dining  with  his  friend.  Miss 
Perry,  L’Angelier  casually  informed  her  that  he  was 
to  see  Madeleine  the  following  Thursday. 

It  was  on  that  very  Thursday  night  that  he  was 
seized  with  a sudden  illness.  He  lay  on  the  floor  of 
his  lodgings,  so  ill  that  he  could  not  call  assistance 
for  some  time;  and  when  at  last  his  landlady  came 
and  heard  his  moans,  she  thought  that  he'  would 
die.  At  last,  after  much  suffering,  he  was  relieved, 
and  at  the  time  those  about  him  supposed  that  he 
had  had  a slight  attack  of  the  cholera  then  rife  in 
Glasgow.  Hut  the  symptoms  were  also  the  symptoms 
of  arsenical  poisoning.  However,  he  recovered  so 
completely  that  he  was  out  on  the  following  Saturday. 

On  the  next  Monday — ^not  before,  be  it  noted-^ 
Madeleine  is  known  to*  have  purchased  some  arsenic 
at  the  shop  of  the  family  chemist.  She  asked  for 
the  poison  openly,  saying  that  it  was  required  to 
destroy  rats  in  her  father’s  country  house. 

Meanwhile,  L’Angelier  had  been  informed  that  he 
ought  to  have  a change,  and  Madeleine  wrote: 

DeareH,  .Sweet  Emile: 

.•  am  sorry  to  hear  you  are  ill.  I hope  to  God  you  will  soon  bo 
lictter.  Do  not  go  to  the  office  this  week.  I have  not  felt  very  well 
these  last  few  days — sick  and  headache.  Every  one  is  complaining; 
it  must  be  something  in  the  air!  I sljall  not  be  at  home  on  Saturday, 
but  I shall  try,  sweet  love,  to  wrlU:,  even  if  it  should  be  the  smallest 
word.  Do  not  come  and  walk  about  and  become  ill  again.  You  did 
look  bad  Sunday  night  and  Monday  morning. 

Miss  Perry  afterward  asserted,  in  the  witness-box, 
that  just  about  this  time  L’Angelier  and  she  held  a 
singular  conversation.  He  said  his  love  for  Made- 
leine was  a fascination,  and  he  used  the  strange  ex- 
pression, “ If  she  were  to  poison  me  I would  forgive 
her.”  And  that  was  said,  according  to  M^iss  Perry,  in 
connection  with  the  ver>'  serious  statement  that  his 
illness  had  followed  his  taking  a cup  of  coffee  or  cocoa 
from  Madeleine’s  hand. 

When  L’Angelier  was  about  to  leave  Glasgow  for 
change  of  air,  Madeleine  made  a determined  effort 
to  persuade  the  voung  man  to  go  to  England — she 
suggested  the  Isle  of  Wight.  I.’ Angel  ier  did  not 
take  her  advice,  and  in  one  of  the  only  four  letters 
that  w'ere  found  in  his  handwriting  he  said: 

Mv  Dear,  Sweet  Pet  Mimi: 

You  must  not  blame  me  for  feeling  hurt.  Your  letters  are  so 
short,  without  a iMirticIc  of  love  in  them.  And  the  manner  you 
evade  answering  my  questions  fully  convince  me  that  there  is  foun- 
dation in  your  marriage  with  another.  I can  not  travel  five  hundred 
miles  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  five  hundred  miles  back.  The  doctor 
says  I miLst  go  to  Bridge  of  Allan.  What  la  your  object  in  wishing 
me  so  very  much  to  go  south? 

Those  who  later  became  her  ardent  advocates 
pointed  out,  quite  reasonably,  that  her  object  was  to 
insure  that  L’Angelier  should  be  far  away  while  the 
marria^  to  Minnoch  actually  took  place.  Once 
Madeleine  Smith  was  Mrs.  Minnoch,  it  would  have 
been  the  act  of  a vindictive  fiend — and  L’Apgelier  was 
no  fiend — to  have  betrayed  the  correspondence  to  either 
father  or  husband. 

But  L’Angelier,  as  we  see.  refused  to  go  away,  and 
the  unhappy  Madeleine  bought  arsenic  aga iii--t}iis 
time  while  out  walking  with  a girl  friend,  and  -In- 
signed  the  clmnist’s  “ poiison  book  ” with  her  own  n ■ iin-. 


And  now'  let  us  closely  follow  the  doomed  mar  ■ 
doomed,  whether  he  was  indeed  done  foidly  1 1 
death,  or  whether,  as  is  just  possible,  he  to-  k liis 
own  life. 

Receiving  leave  of  absence  from  his  empl'-vt-rs, 
L’.Angelier  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  saw  - 'me 
friends.  While  in  Edininirgh  he  is  .said  to  ha\i  i>' 
jieated  the  curious  statement  that  he  had  been  vi'-n 
a eup  of  eiiffee  by  an  aequaintnnee  and  that  illii-  -- 
had  immediately  sueeeedi'd. 
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“I  do  not  wonder  so  much  thtft  I should  be  ill 
after  cocoa,  for  1 am  not  aceu.stomed  to  it;  but  that 
I should  be  ill  after  coffee,  which  I take  regularly. 
I can  not  account  loT,”  he  is  reported  to  have  re- 
marked. 

He  then  w'ent  back  to  Glasgow,  and  seemed  troubleil 
to  find  no  letter  in  his  lodgings.  He  stayed  at  home 
all  one  day,  and  then  at  last  he  started  for  Bridge 
of  Allan,  and  after  his  departure  a letter  did  come, 
and  was  duly  forwarded  to  him. 

That  letter  teas  never  found.  Had  it  been  found, 
it  might  have  made  all  the  difference  to  Madeleine 
Smith.  But  the  envelop  was  discovered,  empty,  in 
his  pocket.  He  came  back  to  Glasgow  earlier  than 
his  landlady  ex])ected  him,  and  it  was  there  that  he 
found  yet  another  letter,  which  he  did  preserve  and 
w’hich  was  put  in  as  evidence  at  the  trial: 

Wlw,  my  love,  did  you  not  come  to  me?  Oh,  bi‘lovp<l,  arc  you, 
ill?  Come  to  me,  sweet  one.  I wuiU>d  and  waited  for  you,  but  you 
came  not.  I will  wait  again  to-morrow  night,  same  hour,  same 
arranKmcnt.  Come,  beloved,  and  preas  me  to  your  heart.  A kiss, 
fond  love.  Adieu,  with  tender  embract-s.  l-ivt-r  lielicve  me  to  bt; 
your  own  ever  dear  fond 

Mimi. 

That  letter,  together  with  the  empty  envelop,  was 
in  the  pocket  of  the  dead  man’s  coat;  but  no  date 
was  mentioned  in  the  letter,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  show  which  night  the  writer  had  meant  by  ” tte 
morroM'  night.” 

On  the  Wednesday  in  that  week  Madeleine  bought 
a third  packet  of  arsenic,  telling  tlie  chemist  that 
more  rats  had  been  found  in  her  country  home.  As 
Miss  Smith  had  obtained  arsenic  before,  and  as  she 
told  her  story  without  any  hesitation,  the  poison  was 
given  her. 

On  Thursday  night  L’Angelier  left  his  lodgings,  in 
his  usual  health,  a little  before  nine  o’clock.  He  was 
seen  walking  alone  in  the  direction  of  Blythswood 
Square  about  twenty  minutes  past  nine.  But  after 
that  moment  nothing  is  known  of  him  for  five  hours. 

There  was  a policeman  whose  duty  it  was  to  pace 
up  and  down  in  front  of  No.  7 Blythswood  Square  all 
night,  and  he  most  positively  denied  that  any  one 
had  lingered  near  the  basement  windows  or  even 
approached  the  house  that  night. 

Between  two  and  three  in  the  morning  L’Angelier 
came  home,  in  such  pain  that  he  even  lacked  strengtii 
to  turn  the  latch-key.  He  was  doubled  up  with  agony, 
speechless,  parched  with  thirst,  burning  with  fever. 
As  the  night  went  on  he  grew  more  and  more  ill : 
but  while  his  kindly  landlady  was  attending  to  his 
needs  he  said  nothing  as  to  where  he  had  been  or  what 
could  have  caused  his  illness. 

When  the  woman  proposed  to  send  for  a doctor,  he 
objected.  But  at  last,  growing  worse,  he  suddenly 
cried  out:  “If  he  is  a good  doctor,  bring  him!” 

The  doctor  contented  himself  with  sending  a pre- 
scription, and  the  landlady.,  thoroughly  frightened  by 
her  lodger’s  condition,  asked: 

‘‘  Is  there  no  one  you  would  like  to  see,  Mr.  L’An- 
gelier?” 

He  replied  feebly:  “I  should  like  to  see  Miss  Perry.” 

Miss  Perry  was  sent  for,  but  before  her  arrival  lie 
was  dead. 

And  then  there  happened  the  very  thing  which 
Madeleine  Smith  had  dreaded  so  unutterably.  L’An- 
gelier's  body  was  scarcely  cold  before  the  letters  she 
had  written  to  him  were  discovered  by  one  of  the 
fellow-clerks  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate,  and 
within  a very  few  hours  the  whole  correspondence 
had  been  placed  before  her  horrified  parents.  It  had. 
of  course,  also  been  shown  to  the  police,  for  even  a 
trifling  examination  had  already  made  it  clear  that 
L’Angelier  had  died  from  arsenical  poisoning. 

IE  Madeleine  Smith  was  innocent,  why  did  she  leave 
her  father’s  house  secretly  in  the  early  morning  af- 
ter she  had  heard  from  Miss  Perry’s  visit  of  L’Ange- 
lier’s death?  Was  she  driven  to  this  incriminating 
step  by  sheer  fear  of  arrest  on  tho  charge  of  murder, 
or  by  shame  at  the  thought  that  now-,  at  last,  her 
clandestine  correspondence  would  be  seen  by  lier 
father  and  mother? 

Those  who  believed  her  innocent  of  the  murder — 
and  they  were  many — pointed  out  that  when  she  was 
brought  back  and  faced  with  the  awful  accusation  of 
having  compassed  L’Angelier’s  death,  her  whole  man- 
ner altered,  and  that  at  once  she  assumed  the  attitude 
of  one  proudly  conscious  of  innocence!  Further,  when 
closely  interrogated  bv  the  magistrate,  she  spoke  with 
a degree  of  candor  and  openness  which  greatly  im- 
pressed him.  She  frankly  admitted  that  she  had 
expected  to  see  L’Angelier  at  her  window  the  previous 
Saturday  night;  but  she  asserted  that  he  had  disap- 
pointed her,  and  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  she  had  not 
seen  him  for  three  weeks  before  his  death. 

Her  statement  was  confirmed  by  the  little  sister 
who  slept  with  her,  and  who  declared  most  solemnly 
that  Madeleine  had  not  stirred  during  the  fatal  Thurs- 
day night  when  L’Angelier  met  his  death. 

Questioned  as  to  the  arsenic  she  had  bought,  she 
confessed  that  she  had  lied  as  to  the  purpose  for 
whirl-  ^iifl  required  it,  her  real  intention  being  to  use 
it  a->  a eo.smotic. 

1 - -I  t''<>  months  Madeleine  Smith  lay  in  prison 
\vlii!<-  ii,.-  i-i-.*  was  being  prepared  against  her.  .And 
rlicii,  -.11  till'  i st  day  of  the  June  following  the  March 
I-  • III.  h -elier’s  death  took  place,  the  trial  opened 
am  I ;i  .s<  i-n.  of  the  tensest  excitement.  The  case 
liu-i  i..  . .1  transferred  to  Edinburgh,  for  it  was  not 
t iuML-  r tl-it  II  Glasgow  jury  could  be  impartial  in 
a ci;  1 iit-.-ir  their  own  doors. 

l b ' I’d  .lust  ii-e  Clerk,  the  head  of  the  Scottish  crim- 
i"  il  1 - trier;  the  case,  assisted  by  two  other  judges. 

- ' gi.-ai  -t  I..  ‘ vers,  the  keenest  forensic  intellects 
:,i  the  (lav,  r.  “iigHged  either  for  the  crown  or  for 
till  (left  IIS  ; iii:-i,  .s  tile  case  proceeded,  the  e.xcitement 
!M.1  -iu-i -•ii-e  oi  ri  uhdeine’s  advocates — and  they  w’ere 
ill  '•  -itv — ^grew  aluiost  unbearable. 

1'  ':i>  sa  .l  \ an  eye-witness  that  the  prisoner 
|>1  ‘ 1 ml"  the  dock  with  “a  step  as  buoyant,  and 
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THE  TosS-UP 

(ContiniK'd  from  page  10) 

All  aloii};  o’ — .Taeknmn.  Him  an’  mo 
squaml  it  an’  took  up  with  prospectin’. 
(Jot  it?  Tiost!  Burned,  cooked,  frizzled! 
An’  starved!  An’  no  water!  Only  them 
damn  mirajrea — you  savvy — lakes  an’ 
.‘<iich.  here  an’  there  an’  nowhere.  An’ 
turkey-buzzards,  leetle  specks  of  ’em, 
miles  high,  jest  a-waitin’,  waitin’. 

Down  on  his  knees — savvy?  Clawin’ 
at  the  hard  bed  o’  the  drj'  creek^  rippin’ 
his  nails  off.  Tongue  lollin’  like  a Imst- 
wiiided  cayuse,  an’  one  hand  jest  a-goin’ 
for  to  grab  one  o’  them  little  brown 
lizards  out  from  behind  a rock,  ’cause, 
y'ou  see,  we  hadn’t  had  one  damn  bite  fer 
— oh,  fer  weeks,  I reckon. 

‘ O you  liz!  Come  yere,  you  little 
soii-of-a-gun!  I need  you!’  barks  Jack- 
man,  an’  snatches.  But  Hz,  she  ain’t 
there.  Then  I ” 

hand  on  the  bowed 

shoulders. 

“See  here,  pard,”  said  he,  “’pears  like 
there’s  a gap  in  your  fences,  an’  your 
thoughts  is  some  stampeded.  Round  ’em 
up,  now,  an’  let’s  have  it  straight!” 

The  ex-gambler  ke{)t  a moment’s  si- 
lence, blinking,  while  his  mouth  twisted 
into  a dumb  grin.  Then,  at  last — 

“ Prospectin’  with  Jackman.”  he 
wheezed.  “Say,  M-here  was  I.  boys?” 

“ Huntin’  water,”  jiromph'd  McGeoch. 
“ Cut  that  all  out.  Cut  out  lizards  an’ 
et  cet.  Be  know.  (Jive  us  what  hap- 
]>ened.  How  you-all  got  that  bum  shaft.” 
ilc  pointed  at  the  wounded  leg.  “ An’ 
Jackman,  where  he  is!” 

“Jackman  — oh!”  gulped  the  wreck. 
Then  silence  again. 

“ Must  ha’  crawled  liere,  I reckon,”  he 
oi)ined,  brightening.  This  tangible  real- 
ity' cheered  and  steadied  him.  “ Why', 
yes,  sure!”  he  aflirmed.  “I  sure  did 
crawl.  But  that  must  ha’  been  after  I 
went  fer  to  shoot  Tamale  an’  hit  my'self. 
’Cause,  you  see ” 

McCJeoch  shook  him  impatiently',  de- 
sj)ite  Chato’s  growling  prohibition. 

“Say,  can't  you  stick  to  it.  pard?”  he 
queried  peevislily.  “Here — take  this!” 
And  he  proffered  the  glass. 

This  time  the  gamliler  accepted  it 
eagerly. 

••  Why,  I am  a-keepin’  to  it,”  he  pro- 
tested. “Tamale,  that’s  the  burro,  see? 
Well,  after  me  an’  her  leaves  Jackman — 
leaves  him  a-settin’  in  the  sand,  you 
savvy — an’  strikes  out — ’cause,  you  see. 
Tamale  can’t  carry  us  both 

“ We  gits  lost.  Tamale  an’  me  does.” 
he  went  on,  after  a pause.  “ I.ost  en- 
tire. Pretty  soon  I can’t  stand  it  no 
longer.  I ’lights,  an’  pulls  my  gun. 

“ ‘ Now,  Tajnale.’  .says  I,  ‘ you  got  blood 
in  you,  an’  I’m  a-goin’  to  have  some. 
It’s  wet.  anyhow.’ 

■■  So  I shoots.  But  tilings  is  rip- 
rarin’  so,  round  an’  round  like,  that-— 
damn  me  if  1 don’t  plug  my'  own  s(*lf 
plumb  through  tlie  ankle.  Ain’t  that  a 
joke,  hey?”  He  cackled  into  a laugh. 

“ I go<*s  fer  to  hit  Tamale,  an’  hits  my 
own  self! 

“ Well.”  he  went  on  in  a dead  voice, 
with  singsong  intonations,  “ well,  after 
that.  I passes  away  some  consid’able. 
Next  thing,  there’s  that  she-devil  of  a 
burro  rippin’  away'  at  m.v  laig  with  her 
yallcr  teeth,  suckin’  mg  blood.  I has  to 
plunk  her  five  times — five,  that’s  right — 
afore  I drops  her.  Now,  ain’t  that  a ” 

“ What  happened*"  insisted  McGeoch, 
voicing  the  universal  eagerness,  while 
Po])  swore 'under  his  breath.  “ We-all 
ain’t  pinin’  fer  no  news  about  burros — 
no.  nor  yet  lizards  or  sich.  It’s  you  an’ 
(his  yere  .Jackman  we  wants  to  hear 
about.  Savvy  that?  How  come  you  to 
git  the  critter,  an’  not  him  *" 

The  ex-crook  apjieared  to  think  for  a 
moment,  holding  himself  intent. 

“ Him?”  he  cried  thickly.  A faint 
flush  oozed  through  his  pastv  skin. 
“Ho,  ain’t  T told  you  that  yit?  Well,, 
say'!  An’  that’s  what  I come  fer!  What 
— I — come — fer ! ” 

The  assembled  punchers  elbowed  closer. 
“There  was  .Tackman  down  on  his 
knees,”  recommenced  the  wreck.  “ an’ 
here  was  a little  brown  lizard,  back  of  a 
stone,  so-fashion.  Well — oh.  say,  I done 
told  you  that  a’rcady,  didn’t  I?  Excuse 
me,  pards.  After  that,  y’  see,  Jackman 
says  to  me,  says  he — 

“ ‘ Sam.’  says  he.  ‘ it  ain’t  no  use. 
We’re  done  f<-r  if  we  hangs  together. 
But  one  of  us  might  git  away'.  One.’ 

“ That’s  what  he  says,  damned  if  he 
don’t!  An’  I could  prove  it,  too.  if  he 

was  here,  which  he  ain’t.  Well ” 

“Yes,  yes?” 

“ Well,  then,  so  we  talks  things  over, 
.settin’  in  the  alkali,  an’  agrees  to  split. 
One  of  us  to  take  Tamale,  you  savvy. 
An’  one  of  us,  by  that  there  same  agree- 
ment, knows  he  got  fer  to  cash  in.  Yes, 
sir;  got  fer  to  croak  — pantin’,  tongue 
bloatin’  out,  skull  crackin’.  Jjrains  oozin’ 
ont- 
the 


IS  the  maker  solid?  You 
need  to  know  that,  now, 
before  you  buy  a car.  For 
the  day  of  reckoning  in 
the  automobile  industry  is 
here.  Witness  the  sudden 
changes  in  plans,  methods, 
models,  and  prices — heavy 
stock  offerings  — reorgan- 
izations— big  loans — fail- 
ures, more  man  25  in  the 
past  year.  Excessive  over- 
heads and  super-expanded 
plants,  extravagances,  and 
mushroom  methods  are 

coming  home  to  roost.  Already  several  well-known 
makershave  failed,  and  cars  of  good  reputation  have 
disappeared  from  the  market. 

Review  of  Reviews  says  automobile  stocks  are 
not  a good  investment.  Neither  is  an  automobile 
unless  its  maker  is  sure  to  continue  in  business, 
making  good  on  his  guarantee,  giving  service  to 
car  owners,  and  sustaining  the  commercial  value 
and  public  standing  of  his  car. 

Find  Out  About  the  Maker 

Find  out  where  the  maker  stands  before  you 
buy.  Know  that  the  Winton  Company  has  always 
followed  sound  and  enduring  policies.  No  water 
in  its  stock,  no  bonds,  notes,  or  mortgages  to  be 
charged  for  in  its  price,  no  frantic  and  frequent 
changes  in  models  that  prematurely  age  and  de- 
preciate prior  models,  no  juggling  with  quality, 
no  marketing  of  experiments,  no  grasping  after 
quantity,  no  exaggerated  price. 

A Car  of  Beauty  and  Elxcellence 

You  can  safely  buy  a Winton  Six,  for  it  is  now 
in  its  seventh  year  of  success — a thing  impossible  if 
it  hadn’t  been  right;  made  by  the  company  that 


ead  everything  that  was 
She  sent  many 
and  these  wer<» 


CAUTION 

Read  Carefully. 

Consider  what’s  happening  right 
now  among  the  makers  of 

AUTOMOBILES 


founded  the  industry,  and  the  first  in  the  world  to 
concentrate  upon  six-cylinder  cars  exclusively.  The 
newest  model  is  one  of  remarkable  beauty  and  ex- 
cellence— the  automobile  fashion  plate. 

Finest  of  Car  Equipment 

Has  the  finest  of  everything — gracefully  low 
body  with  yacht-like  lines,  long  stroke  motor,  left 
drive,  center  control,  electric  lights,  self-starter, 
first  quality  mohair  top,  easily  handled  curtains, 
rain-vision  glass  front,  best  Warner  speedometer, 
Waltham  eight-day  clock.  Klaxon  electric  horn, 
tire  carriers,  demountable  rims,  full  set  of 
tools,  German  silver  radiator,  metal  parts  nickel 
finished,  four-cylinder  tire  pump.  Price  $3250, 
fully  equipped. 

What  Every  Buyer  Ought  to  Know 

Find  out  about  it.  Find  out  about  the  company 
that  makes  it.  Compare  point  for  point  with  what 
you  can  find  out  about  other  cars  and  other  com- 
panies. Get  our  book  that  tells  what  every  buyer 
ought  to  know  about  what’s  happening  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry:  sent  only  to  car  owners  and  those 
intending  to  buy.  Ask  for  Book  No.  15. 


The  Winton  Motor  Car  Co.,  118  Berea  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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The  Fashion  Plate  of  American  Automobiles  — $3250  Fully  Equipped 


—same  as  ’most  alwav/TmKpeus  when  I . 1‘  a 


” Well,  then,  which  one  is  it  a-goin’ 
to  be?  That  there’s  the  question.” 

“ ‘ You  go.  Sam,’  says  he  to  me. 
‘ You’re  younger  ’n  what  I be.  Ten  year, 
mebliC  more.  Take  the  devil  an’  pull 
your  freight,’  says  he.  ‘ I’ll  stay.’ 

“‘No,’  says  I.  ‘No.  We-all  can’t  set- 
tle it  that-a-way.  This  yere  has  got  to 
be  done  proper  an’  decent — done  right,’ 
says  I.  Yet.  all  that  time,  you  savvy — 
well,  wait.  You’ll  see  why  I ast  fer  tliat 
there  riata.  Listen!” 

“We’re  a-listenin’!” 

“ Keep  right  on.  ‘ This  yere  has  got 
to  lie  done  right,’  says  I.  So  I takes  a 
<|uarter  out  o’  my  pocket.  A (piarter, 
you  savvy?  One  what  ^’d  had  a long, 
long  time.  You  bet  I had! 

“ ‘ Flip  fer  it?’  says  I. 

“ .Tackman,  he  nods. 

“ ‘ First  go,  or  two  out  o’  three?’ 

“ ‘ Two  out  o’  three,’  says  he. 

“He’s  lookin’  almighty  bad,  .Jackman 
is,  an’  he’s  tremblin’  when  he  says  that. 

“ ‘ Y'ou  toss  an’  I’ll  holler,’  says  I,  an’ 
hands  him  the  quarter.  He  flips  her  with 
his  thumb,  O.  K. 

“Up  she  spins,  flickerin’  in  the  sun, 
an’  down  she  spuds  into  the  sand. 

“ ‘ Heads,’  says  I,  an’  so  it  was.  Jack- 
man.  he  smiles  kind  of.  an’  pitches  ag’in. 

“‘Tails!’  I calls  her.  an’  loses.  Ohj. 
yes.  I loin's  mat  time,  iigiu.  eiimigh. 
You’ll  sc  , 

anyway,  this  time  settles  it,’ 
his  mouth  a-workin’  so  he 


can’t  hardly  make  no  sound  at  all,  but 
game,  game!  Well,  then ” 

The  voice  of  the  narrator  died  down 
to  nothing.  Chato  and  Pop  Hadlock 
spilled  another  drink  into  him,  unresist- 
ing, and  aft(*r  a little  while  he  went 
along: 

“There  was  a little  brown  lizard,  you 
savvy.  Both  of  us  tried  fer  t’  ketch  llim, 
but ” 

But  the  old  man  interrupted  with: 

“ Say,  drap  that  varmint,  you.  an’  give 
us  the  third  toss-up.  kain’t  ye?” 

“ Oh,  say,  I told  you  that  alreuily, 
didn’t  I,  'bout  that  there  pestiferoi’is 
reptile?  Excuse  me,  boys.  Where  was 
I ? Tossin’  up — that’s  it.  Well,  then, 
Jackman  spins  her  the  third  time,  an’ 
down  she  comes. 

“ ‘ Heads ! ’ says  I.” 

The  stranger  stopped  short.  All  about 
him,  the  silence  became  lethal. 

Squires  burst  out:  “ An’  it  wasf’’ 
“Why,  fer  sure!  Why  wouldn’t  it  be? 
Heads  it  was.  all  right,  all  right.  So  then 
me  an’  Tamale  hiked.  Jackman,  he  get 
still.” 

A long  pause.  Then  spoke  MoQeoch: 

“ Well,  boys,  that  was  sure  rough. 
Rough  it  was.  but  sich  like  kain't  alwavs 

feh^-*lp«d  in  these  yero  parts.  Our  friend 
re  seems  +0  be  a-sufferin’  from  a cane  of 
inflamed  conscience.  / think  he  done 
acted  plumb  justifiable,  an’  I motions 
we-all  exonerates  him.  A/  body  dilfer?” 


Up  tottered  the  wounded  man.  By  the 
table  he  stood,  his  lips  writhen  into  a 
sardonic  laugh,  his  eyes  glazed  and  wide. 

“ Turkey-buzzards,’’  he  creaked.  “ Pick- 
in’ an’ — pickin’  away.  An’ — here’s  what 
— done — it!” 

Into  his  pocket  he  fumbled  a palsied 
hand,  swaying  the  while.  Out  he  fetched 
a,  coin. 

“Look,  you-all!”  he  shouted,  as  if 
with  a last  of  breath;  and  flung 

the  coin  so  high  that  it  clicked  against 
the  ceiling-poles. 

Then  he  fell,  knocking  the  table  over. 

The  glass  spangled  inU>  slivers.  In 
the  hubbub,  some,  one  clapped  a toot 
down  on  the  gvrating  coin  and  it  spiraled 
over  the  floor.  And,  even  before  Mc- 
Geoch and  Chato  had  lifted  the  botiy,  a 


Look ! Look 


23 


cry  went  up: 

“Gawd's  sake! 
yere ! ” 

On  to  the  bar,  close  beside  where  they 
had  laid  the  ex-gambler,  Hadlock  slapped 
the  quarter. 

“Heads?”  queried  Squires.  He  turned 
it  over. 

“Heads  ag’in!  Heads!  Both  sides!” 

Then,  through  the  sudden  hush,  Chato 
gave  judgment. 

“ Boys.”  said  he.  laying  his  ear  agaiinst 
the  derelict’s  chest  and  holding  up  a 
significant  hand.  “ Boys,  I reckon  as 


L'-pullin’,  after  all!” 
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great  man’s  attention.  In  his  belief, 
some  knowledge  of  cooking  was  the  one 
thing  that  almost  every  Canadian  felt 
the  need  of  sooner  or  later. 

“ When  I was  made  Hudson  Bay  in- 
spector,” he  said,  “ I found  half  our 
factors  poisoning  themselves  tliree  times 
a day,  and  wasting  the  Company’s  sup- 
plies in  the  liargain.  As  soon  as  I got 
hack  to  Montreal,  all  the  time  I could 
spare  from  my  executive  duties  I spent 
in  a bakery.  And  I spent  a good  part  of 
the  following  year  teaching  what  I’d 
learned”;  which,  considering  its  source, 
is  a very  good  testimony.  But  it  can  in 
no  wise  be  compared  with  the  testimony 
borne  by  the  ease  of  Jimmy  Pink. 

Jimmy  Pink  was  a boy  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  the  son  of  a Sunday- 
school  superintendent.  Jimmy  had  to 
go  to  church  both  morning  and  eve- 
ning, One  Sunday  morning  the  thing 
seemed  altogether  too  much  for  him.  “ If 
you’ll  only  let  me  stay  home,”  he  said, 
“I’ll — I’ll  cook  the  dinner.  An’  I can; 
I learned  it  at  the  Institute.” 

The  roast  was  already  in  the  oven. 
He  could  do  no  very  great  harm.  When 
the  family  came  home  they  found  that 
dinner-table  spread  and  decorated  as  it 
had  never  been  before.  With  the  roast 
there  were  vegetables,  and  an  apple  pud- 
ding, and  half  a dozen  smaller  things. 

The  Organization  of  a Township 

But  Atkinson  was  busily  working  up 
his  “ farms.” 

He  had  found  put  years  before  that  as 
a member  of  an  organization  a hoy  has  at 
least  four  times  the  lasting  strength  that 
he  has  alone.  In  him  you  may  see  all  the 
cohesive  power  of  the  primeval  clan.  Boy 
gangs  are  natural.  Accordingly  those 
seventy-two  “ farms  ” were  converted  into 
the  township  of  Broadview. 

Five  “ Councilors  ” were  elected,  and  a 
Keeve.  (In  Canada  the  Reeve  is  the 
township  head;  in  Broadview  he  “was 
also  “ J.  P,,”  or  Justice  of  tlie  Peace.) 
'I’hey,  in  their  turn,  drew  up  a list  of  by- 
laws, and  appointed  a Path  Master  and 
Weed  Inspector.  Little  more  was  needed. 
Take  the  boy  whose  farm  has  been  a blight 
upon  the  neld,  and  elevate  him  to  the 
lofty  and  responsible  office  of  Weed  In- 
spector; as  if  by  reflex  action,  his  own 
farm  became  a model,  and  his  standard 
for  his  fellows  one  of  uncompromising 
perfection  1 

That  township  could  be  left  to  take 
care  of  itself  and  its  organizer  could  go 
on  to  another  and  a much  bigger  step. 

It  w'as  not  taken  at  once.  It  needed 
three  years  of  thinking  and  planning. 
But,  in  the  end,  the  “ township  ” became 
one  province  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Broadview,  a Commonwealth  modeled  with 
due  loyalty  upon  the  Dominion  of  Cana- 
da. And  Atkinson  became  its  Governor- 
General,  or,  for  short,  the  “ Governor.” 

Now,  it  was  not  at  all  in  Atkinson’s 
thought  to  make  Broadview  a second 
George  Jr.  Republic.  “Township”  and 
“ Commonwealth  ” alike  were,  as  he  first 
r^rded  them,  in  the  scheme  of  necessary 
diversions — “ holding-frames.” 

But  were  they? 

There  was  the  case — to  choose  one  from 
many — of  ducky  Marvin.  The  only  pro- 
clivities he  had  manifested  had  been  u 
desire  to  avoid  all  customary  forms  of 
lalmr,  and  an  invincible  yearning  to  hold 
office.  And  in  his  second  year  Cliicky 
secured  a nomination  for  Reeve.  The  one 
reassurance  was  in  the  apparent  cer- 
tainty that  he  would  be  defeated.  But 
Chicky  had  nmde  a study  of  practical 
campaigning  methods,  and  he  was  elected. 
And  his  first  hour  in  the  judicial  chair 
showed  that  the  purple  was  all  that 
ducky’s  talents  required. 

“Five  cents  fer  you!  An’  five  cents 
fer  you!  And  five  cents  fer  you  fer  con- 
temptl”  he  raiiped  out  to  a paralyzed 
group  of  his  admirers  who  had  attended 
court  noisily  to  enjoy  themselves.  He 
made  one  of  the  best. reeves  that  Broad- 
view ever  had.  And  that  year  likewise 
made  all  the  difference  in  the  world  in  the 
character  of  Chicky  Marvin. 

But  a boy  can  bo  held  only  so  long 
by  miKk  things,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
its  founder  resolved  to  give  Broadview 
actuality. 

For  the  first  Commonwealth  election, 
ballot-boxes,  old  but  genuine,  were  pro- 
cured from  the  Toronto  City  Hall.  In 
Broadview’s  first  Cabinet,  real  and  genu- 
ine were  the  jiowers  of  Premier  and  Sec- 
retarv  of  State,  of  Ministers  of  Finance, 
Justice.  Militia,  Agriculture,  Education, 
and  .'.t'Jctics.  Above  all,  the  Parlia- 
ir  • : Broadview  handled  real  money 

— :~*veiity,  eighty  dollars  in  a sin- 

g ■ budget. 
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boy  who  appeared  to  be  either  acute 
or  deep.  But  he  was  both.  John  had 
been  looking  into  the  commercial  pos- 
sibilities of  the  Township  itself.  And 
one  spring  he  told  his  father  that  if  he 
would  lend  him  five  dollars  he  knew  he 
could  “ make  any  amount  ” with  it.  To 
John’s  father  five  dollars  was  a good  deal 
of  money,  but,  on  the  advice  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, John  got  it.  And  what  he  did  was 
to  go  craftily  about  among  his  short- 
sighted neighbor  farmers  and  buy  up  all 
their  lettuce  and  radishes  and  green 
onions,  at  ten  cents  a row,  as  soon  as  they 
showed  green  above  the  ground.  He 
proved  to  the  sellers  that  they  w’ere  get- 
ting nearly  five  times  what  they’d  paid 
for  seeds,  M-hile  all  they  had  to  do  was  to 
keep  on  hoeing  and  weeding. 

Then  John  went  up  and  down  in  the 
district  and  got  a list  of  customers — 
customers  who  would  want  something 
twice  a week  at  least.  Then  he  began  to 
gi't  together  enough  outside  boys  and 
soap-box  carts  for  his  purposes;  if  a boy 
could  supply  a dog  as  well  as  a cart,  so 
much  the  better — for  these  boys  were  to 
do  the  delivering.  By  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer he  had  paid  back  his  father,  given 
presents  to  every  one  at  home,  bought 
himself  a suit  of  clothes,  and  piled  up  a 
bank  account  of  several  dollars. 

Teaching  Company  Management 

NOW,  this  was  scarcely  a development 
which  the  Broadvie’w  man  desired. 
But  if  the  boy  is  really  father  of  the 
man,  it  was  something  he  must  look  for. 
It  was  undoubted  that  many  of  his  boys 
would  pass  from  Broadview  into  business. 
Could  he  not  give  them  some  practical 
grasp  of  modern  business  on  its  bigger 
and  l>etter  lines?  It  was  then  early 
spring.  A hive  of  bees  was  purchased 
and  the  Broadview  Boys’  Bee  Company 
was  incorporated  and  capitalized  at  fifty 
dollars,  with  the  par  value  of  shares  ten 
cents. 

As  a Toronto  stock-broker,  who  was 
brought  down  to  the  Institute  to  lecture, 
said,  it  is  doubtful  if  a more  perfect 
illustrative  medium  could  have  been  hit 
upon.  The  be<*8  went  to  work — the  price 
of  shares  went  up.  Every  week  the  hive 
was  weighed;  it  was  like  a certified  state- 
ment of  weekly  ore  receipts — and  the 
shares  went  higher.  A period  of  rainy 
weather  intervened,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  liees  to  get  out;  manifestly 
they  must  be  living  on  the  honey  already 
gatl  lered;  the  price  of  shares  came  down. 

Meanwhile  other  companies  had  been 
organized.  The  Broadview  Boys’  Trading 
Company,  the  latest  to  l)e  incorporated, 
which  deals  in  Broadview'  buttons,  “col- 
ors,” souvenir  post-cards,  jerseys,  sw’eal- 
ers,  athletic  goods,  and  the  like,  has 
been  organized  on  a basis  so  solid 
that  only  a financial  panic  could  shake 
it.  And,  in  brief,  the  ups  and  downs  of 
each  successive  company  have  been  fol- 
lowed so  absorbingly  by  the  whole  Com- 
monwealth that  the  citizens  of  Broadview 
have  acquired  a knowledge  of  certain 
fundamental  business  verities  not  pos- 
sessed by  many  elderly  gentlemen  who 
have  seats  on  genuine  boards  of  directors. 

The  feeling  had  daily  grown  stronger 
that  a National  Bank  had  become  a ne- 
cessity. A National  Bank  was.  in  conse- 
quence, establishc'd.  Experts  from  dow’n- 
town  w'crc  delighted  to  show  some  of 
the  more  experienced  company  managers 
just  how  tlie  books  of  a sound  and  up-to- 
date  bank  are  kept;  the  ledgers  were  pur- 
chased, and  qualified  citizens  of  Broad- 
view have  been  keeping  them  ever  rince. 

The  Moral  Question 

WE  have  spoken  of  the  “ danger  years  ” 
in  a boy’s  life,  the  years  that  lie 
between  the  ages  of  tw'elve  and  eigliteen. 
It  is  only  during  these  years  that  a boy 
is  eligible  for  cilizensliip  in  Broadview. 
'J'he  Broadview  man  had  known  boys  who 
had  gone  wrong  at  (‘ighteen  and  older; 
but  they  were  tlie  exceptions  that  proved 
the  rule.  He  had  ctune  to  feel  reasonably 
certain  that  if  you  can  get  hold  of  a boy 
at  twelve  or  tliirteen,  keep  him  constantly 
occupied  both  in  mind  and  body,  and  offer 
his  individuality  a chance  to  find  its 
direction  in  life,  you  have  him  spiritually 
vaccinated  against  idleness  and  evil  both. 

But  he  wanted  to  make  doubly  sure. 
He  had  made  liquor  anathema,  and  ban- 
ished swi*aring  and  lobnceo.  He  had  tried 
to  permeate  all  the  life  of  the  ( i i n o;.- 
wealth  with  tlic  (..  .i'  li  Ibile  aJid  : le 
Sermon  on  tlie  ^lou'  Ibit.  as  < very  one 

who  has  worked  anv  b(»ys  m ast  know, 
there  wa.s  in  tlios(‘  • l:iii;:er  \ ais”  li  ^ 
necessity  of  " - -jorni-tliim:  else,  of 
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it  by  giving  his  Commonwealth  a secret 
society,  a masonic  order  for  boys — the 
“ Diamond  Degree.”  He  himself  became 
it.s  Grand  Master.  Its  officers  met  in 
secret  conclave;  its  elect  came  together 
in  suppers  that  might  have  disrupted 
Broadview  if  every  citizen  had  not  been 
given  equal  chance  of  winning  a member- 
ship. For  the  boys  got  in  by  showing 
that  they  were  “ four-square.”  First, 
they  must  have  reached  a certain  standard 
of  body-building — a standard  that  any 
boy  could  attain  by  training;  this  regu- 
lation was  leveled  at  the  bookw'orms. 
Second,  the  boy  must  have  read,  within 
the  year,  four  books  designated  by  the 
Grand  Master;  this  was  meant  for  the 
inveterate  sports  who  read  not  at  all  if 
they  could  help  it.  Third,  he  must  have 
shown  himself  helpful  to  new  boys  and 
in  all  ways  ready  to  do  his  part  socially 
in  the  Commonwealth;  this  was  aimed  at 
the  self-centered. 

These  were  three  sides  of  the  “ four- 
square.” But  the  fourth  meant  more 
than  all  the  rest.  Behind  the  fourth  side 
lay  the  spirit  in  the  bush.  The  newly 
elect  must,  like  the  young  knight  of  old, 
submit  himself  to  a soul-to-soul  examina- 
tion by  the  Master  of  his  order,  and  he 
must  give  his  word  that  initiation  into 
the  Diamond  Degree  should  be  for  him 
the  casting  out  of  all  unworthincss,  of  all 
inward  uncleanness. 

The  "*Fall  Fair" 

URING  the  early  days  of  every  Sep- 
tember the  multifarious  activities  of 
Broadview  sum  themselves  up  in  a grand 
annual  exhibition,  the  “ Fall  Fair.’’  At 
the  Fall  Fair  the  Bee  Company  honey  is 
placed  on  sale,  and  what  remains  of  the 
“ winter  colony’s  ” maple  sugar.  ( For  the 
boys  have  a maple-sugar  eanip  about 
ninety  miles  north  of  Toronto.)  There  are 
lines  of  amusement  booths  and  refresh- 
ment stands,  and  every  afternoon  there 
are  sports. 

After  those  Fall  Fair  days  Broadview 
has  enough  applications  for  citizenship 
to  congest  its  provinces  to  the  bursting 
point. 

Nothing  has  here  been  told  of  the 
league  of  mothers  that  has  grown  out 
of  that  first  mother  group  that  fur- 
nished the  Institute;  of  the  testimony 
borne  in  “fathers’  meetings”;  of  the 
maintenance  of  discipline;  of  the  incul- 
cation of  democracy — for  Broadview  is 
for  rich  and  poor,*  good  and  bad,  al- 
ways providing  that  the  unregenerate  be- 
gin after  having  been  given  any  possible 
chance  to  show  improvement;  of* its  “edu- 
cational trips”;  its  companies  of  boy 
scouts;  of  its  skating  rink;  of  a score  of 
things.  Nor  has  anything  been  said  of 
things  planned  for  the  future:  a model 
“ boys’  room,”  to  embody  at  the  least 
possible  expense  every  conception  of  boy 
happiness  in  a state  of  domesticity;  a 
permanent  summer  camp,  built  entirely 
by  the  boys  themselves;  a small  fruit 
farm,  in  which  all  the  Province  of  Agri- 
culture may  offer  postgraduate  courses;  a 
combination  gymnasium  and  assembly  in 
which  all  the  citizens  of  Broadview  may 
meet  without  going  outdoors,  as  they  are 
now  compelled  to  do.  These  things  will 
come  with  more  money — of  which,  so  far, 
Broadview  has  had  a plentiful  lack. 
Enough  that  it  will  be  admitted,  perhaps, 
that  the  Governor  has  built  up  a fairly 
elaborate  system  of  holding-frames  as 
it  is.  Broadiview  is  now  in  its  tenth  year. 
It  has  never  had  a membership  of  less 
than  three  hundred.  It  has  graduated 
more  than  a thousand  “ old  boys.”  As 
it  stands  it  ought  to  be  able  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  it. 

The  quality  of  “graduate”  produced 
by  Broadview’s  vocation  classes  has  long 
since  advertised  itself  so  well  that  at  all 
times  the  Governor  has  more  positions 
waiting  for  him  to  fill  than  he  has 
“ graduates  ” wherewith  to  fill  them. 
Nor  are  they  errand-  and  office-boy  posi- 
tions. A steady  stream  flows*  from 
Broadview  to  Toronto’s  big  printing  and 
engraving  companies,  its  machine  and 
carpenter  shops,  its  cabinet-making  estab- 
lishment.s  and  piano  factories. 

Yet  the  results  most  markedly  signifi- 
cant come  from  the  Township.  * Only  a 
small  numl)er  of  its  “ farmers  ” have,  as 
yet,  reached  real  manhood.  But  already 
more  tlian  a score  have  left  Toronto, 
going  into  actual  farming  for  themselves. 

But.  more  than  all,  the  whole  story  is 
one  more  illustration  of  the  latent  ca- 
pHcitv  of  the  boy,  when  once  he  is  given 
his  chance — of  his  latent  depUis,  his 
latent  ifenius  for  organization,  nia  latent 
instinct  t(>  respond  to  right  principles  of 
teaching  and  control. 
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patient  and  snatched  at  it.  In  takinp  a 
piece  of  meat,  one  day,  a lion  caught  her 
hand.  Instantly  she  shouted  at  him, 
whereupon  he  let  go  and  she  promptly  hit 
Iiiin  over  his  nose  with  her  hare  hand! 
Slie  was  wonderfully  quick  in  all  her 
movements,  but  she  never  grew  excited  or 
aiigjry. 

A great  many  wild  animal  trainers, 
however,  preti-nd  to  he  angry  with  the 
animals.  Quietness  with  some  of  the  wild 
creatures  does  not  seem  to  answer  in  train- 
ing. I notice  that  nearly  all  elephant 
trainers  speak  very  loudly  to  their 
elephants.  And  with  elephants,  as  with 
all  other  animals,  each  trainer  has  his 
own  methods,  and  each  animal  has  to  l)e 
treated  according  to  his  own  peculiarities. 
In  Mr.  Harry  Mooney’s  herd  of  elephants 
in  the  llarnum  & Bailey  show  there  is 
one  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  can 
not  bear  to  have  his  feet  touched.  His 
trainers  know  of  nothing  to  account  for 
this,  but  surmise  that  at  the  time  he  was 
caught  he  must  have  been  severely  cut 
with  the  ropes.  When  the  time  comes  for 
grctting  their  feet  in  order  for  the  circus 
performances,  there  is  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  getting  this  elephant  even  to  let 
any  one  brush  off  the  dust. 

Some  elephants  are  very  easily  trained, 
and  elephants  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
ifitelligent  of  all  the  wild  animals.  But 
they  are  very  erratic.  It  is  almost  impos- 
Hihie  to  tell  what  an  elephant  will  do  at 
any  given  moment.  Many  cases  have  been 
known  wdiere.  in  the  very  middle  of  an 
act.  an  elephant  has  suddenly  taken  it 
into  his  head  to  go  back  to  his  shible; 
and  back  to  his  stable  he  gix-s,  for  nothing 
can  stop  him. 

The  \yoman  117(0  Tamed  a 
Dromedary 

Ihl.K.  BhANCHK  AhhAUTY  is  unupie 
1 as  a trainer  of  wild  animals,  since 
she  is,  I believe,  the  only  one  who  has 
over  l>een  able  to  train  a dromedary.  This 
particular  dromedary,  too,  has  a most  in- 
teresting history.  His  name  is  Ciesar, 
and  he  was  originally  the  property  of  M. 
Ernest  Molicr,  a well-known  Parisian 
millionaire.  iH.  Molier  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  possessing  the  only  absolutely 
private  circus  in  tlie  world.  He  keeps  it 
for  his  own  pleasure,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  amusing  his  guests. 

He  it  was  who  engaged  Mile.  Allarty  to 
train  this  dromedary,  and.  although  she 
explained  that  she  believed  it  to  be  almost 
impossible,  M.  Molier  insisted  on  having 
it  tried.  It  took  exactly  three  years  to 
train  this  animal,  and  the  time,  patience, 
and  trouble  spent  on  it  can  scarcely  be 
imagined.  All  camels  and  dromedaries 
are  vicious,  bad-tempered  creatures,  in 
spite  of  their  reputation  for  patience;  and 
a.s  their  form  of  temper  generally  takes 
the  shape  of  biting  with  their  strong, 
sharp  teeth,  the  greatest  inconvenience  at- 
tends the  training. 

To  punish  such  an  animal  would  be 
w'orse  than  useless.  It  would  simply  get 
into  a tow’ering  rage,  and  probably  bite 
and  tear  its  trainer  almost  to  pieces. 
Mile.  Allarty  used  to  work  with  this 
dromedary  hours  at  a time,  talking  to  it, 
persuading  it,  giving  it  dainties  in  the 
shape  of  food,  and  all  the  time  taking  ev- 
ery  opportunity  of  teaching  it  its  various 
tricks.  But  M.  ^lolier  got  tired  of  the 
dromedary  after  it  w’as  trained,  and  Mr. 
Frank  Bostoek  finally  bought  it.  and 
brought  it,  with  its  trainer,  to  the  United 
States,  where  it  was  exhibited  for  some 
time. 

How  a Tiger  Is  Taught  to  Ride  an 
Elephant 

IT  is,  of  course,  a well-known  fact  that 
tigers  and  elephants  are  the  greatest 
enemies  to  one  another.  And  yet.  several 
trainers  have  succeeded  in  actually  mak- 
ing a tiger  ride  on  the  bare  back  of  an 
elepliant.  The  methods  of  doing  this  are 
tedious  and  take  a long  time.  The  first 
step  IS  to  bring  the  elepliant  in  front  of 
the  tiger’s  cage,  for  half  an  hour  at  a 
time,  several  times  a day.  The  tiger  will 
immediately  go  forward,  with  a fierce 
growl,  and  try  to  strike  at  the  elephant. 
Every  time  he  does  this  he  gets  a sharp 
blow'on  the  paw  from  the  trainer’s  club— 
not  enough  to  injure  him.  but  just  enough 
to  make  him  realize  that  it  is  an  un- 
pleasant thing  to  do.  In  time  he  hesitates 
to  strike  at  the  elephant,  and  finally 
leaves  off  doing  it  alt<^ether. 

The  ni*xt  step  is  to  fasten  the  tiger  to 
the  side  of  his  cage  by  a short  chain,  and 
then  lend  the  elephant  into  the  cage  and 
past  the  tiger.  Naturally,  the  tiger  im- 
mediately springs  at  the  elephant,  but 
gets  a most  unpleasant  jolt  from  the  sud- 
den pull  of  the  chain  his  neck. 

After  dping : jQiiLe  . oi  t^^cj^^h  , ah 

gets  tirra  ' tnisi"  a-n#  all(%s  tliLdfribaut'' 


to  go  by  him  without  even  trying  to  put 
his  paw  forward  to  touch  him. 

After  this,  the  tiger  is  placed  on  a 
platform — fastened — under  which  the  ele- 
phant is  led  again  and  again,  while  the 
tiger  looks  down  on  his  bitterest  enemy 
puzzled  and  bewildered  at  his  own  help- 
lessness. When  this  has  been  repeated  a 
number  of  times,  the  tiger  is  finally 
taught  to  spring  on  to  a saddle  which  is 
fastened  to  the  elephant’s  back,  and  this 
is  in  many  instances  the  most  dangerous 
part  of  all.  For.  in  all  the  other  lessons, 
the  elephant  and  the  trainer  have  l)een 
protected,  either  by  the  bars  of  the  cage, 
or  by  the  chains  which  had  fastened  the 
tiger.  But  in  this  case  there  is  absolute- 
ly nothing  to  prevent  the  tiger  from 
springing  on  the  elephant  or  his  trainer. 

But  this  is  where  the  ignorance  of 
animals  comes  in,  which  is  the  great  pro- 
tection of  mankind.  Having  found  him- 
self thwarted  in  so  many  instances  in 
what  has  always  been  so  easy  to  him, 
the  animal  has  by  this  time  become  so 
accustomed  also  to  the  presence  of  the 
elephant  that  he  no  longer  tries  to  get  at 
him  or  fight  him,  and  his  training  ends 
in  his  kingly  majesty  riding  meekly 
round  and  round  tlie  arena  of  a wibl- 
animal  show  on  the  back  of  his  bitterest 
enemy. 

But,  even  in  a case  like  this,  every- 
thing depends  on  environment.  A tiger 
and  an  elephant  may  go  on  performing 
in  this  manner,  so  contrary  to  all  the. 
laws  of  nature,  and  then,  when  something 
unusual  occurs,  the  old  nature  of  the 
wild  beast  will  appear  again,  as  fierce 
and  untamable  as  ever. 

.In  Accident  in  the  Runway 

The  most  dillicult  feat  in  all  wild  ani- 
mal training  is  t**aching  a group  of 
animals  of  different  species  to  work  to- 
gether. With  every  percaution,  many 
aceidents  happen  with  these  “ mixed  ” 
groups.  All  wild  animals  are  very  erratic, 
and  their  wild  nature  blazes  up  at  the 
most  unexpected  moments  and  always  at 
any  out-of-the-way  occurrence.  For  in- 
stance, in  one  of  the  largest  animal 
shows,  the  performance  of  the  motley 
group  was  scheduled  to  come  directly  af- 
ter the  lions,  and  aft<>r  the  motley  group 
came  the  little  baby  liears. 

■Although  each  act  is  carefully  timed 
to  begin  and  end  at  certain  times  to  the 
minute,  there  will  lie  occasional  delays, 
caused  perhaps  by  the  unwillingness  or 
wilfulness  of  one  of  the  animals — and 
no  trainer  ever  allows  his  animals  to 
backslide.  Each  act  must  lie  performed 
every  time,  and  in  every  detail.  But  any 
delay  is  most  dangerous.  Rome  delays 
are  caused  by  the  animals  not  going 
straight  into  their  cages  at  the  back, 
but  either  playing  or  loitering  in  the  run- 
w-ay.  In  this  case,  the  next  performer 
can  not  let  his  animals  out  until  the 
others  are  in,  and  the  animals  can  not 
l)e  hurried  or  forced  into  the  cages.  The 
runway  is  a narrow  jiassage  wMth  only 
one  exit,  and  no  help  can  come  to  the 
trainer  except  through  that  exit,  so  that 
it  behooves  him  to  keep  his  animals  in  a 
good  temper  until  they  are  safely  in  their 
own  quarters. 

In  the  instance  I am  speaking  of,  it 
appeared  that  the  trainer  of  the  motley 
group  looked  into  the  passage,  and,  see- 
ing the  way  clear  and  the  lion  trainer 
in  the  very  act  of  fastening  the  last  door, 
w’ent  back  and  let  out  all  his  group. 
But,  as  it  happened,  the  trainer  of  the 
little  bears,  miscalculating  his  time,  and 
thinking  tliat  the  motley  group’s  per- 
formance w'as  over,  had  also  looked  out 
and  seen  a clear  passage;  so.  instead  of 
waiting  for  his  cue,  which  is  an  extreme- 
ly strict  rule  in  all  animal  shows,  he 
promptly  let  his  little  bears  out. 

As  each  of  these  performing  groups 
were  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  runw'ay, 
each  trainer  drove  his  animals  quietly 
toward  the  center  in  order  to  enter  the 
arena,  and  thus  the  two  groups  met  face 
to  face  in  tlu*  runway!  There  was  a 
moment’s  pau.se.  and  then  the  first  animal 
of  the  motley  group,  which  happened  to 
be  a hyena,  bit  one  of  the  little  bears 
savagely.  The  poor  little  bear,  an  ami- 
able .Tapanese,  screamed  with  pain,  and 
this  was  enough.  In  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell  it.  the  whole  number  of  the 
various  animals  were'  fighting  fiercely 
and  desperately,  while  the  unfortunate 
little  bears  got  the  worst  of  it  in  every 
wav. 

The  trainers  were  fully  aware  of  the 
frightful  predicament  in  which  they 
were:  two  groups  fighting  in  the  runway, 
w’ith  a full  bouse  listening  to  the  up- 
roar. and  a probable  panic  at  any  moment 
which  might  mean  the  loss  of  hundreds 
~ ‘ (>s.  Both  trainers  unhesitatingly 
their  lives  in  their  efforts  to  sep- 
the  animals  and  restore  order,  and 
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Coral  Builders  and  the  Bell  System 


In  the  depths  of  tropical 
seas  the  coral  polyps  are  at 
work.  They  are  nourished 
by  the  ocean,  and  they  grow 
and  multiply  because  they 
cannot  help  it 

Finally  a coral  island 
emerges  from  the  ocean.  It 
collects  sand  and  seeds,  until 
it  becomes  a fit  home  for 
birds,  beasts  and  men. 

In  the  same  way  the  tele- 
phone system  has  grown, 
gradually  at  first,  but  steadily 
and  irresistibly.  It  could  not 
stop  growing.  To  stop 
would  mean  disaster. 

The  Bell  System,  starting 
with  a few  scattered  ex- 


changes, was  carried  forward 
by  an  increasing  public 
demand. 

Each  new  connection  dis- 
closed a need  for  other  new 
connections,  and  millions  of 
dollars  had  to  be  poured 
into  the  business  to  provide 
the  7,500,000  telephones  now 
connected. 

And  the  end  is  not  yet,  for 
the  growth  of  the  Bell  System 
is  still  irresistible,  because 
the  needs  of  the  people  will 
not  be  satisfied  except  by 
universal  communication. 
The  system  is  large  because 
the  country  is  large. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


it  i8  a marvflous  fact  tliat  in  a few  min- 
utes, after  firing  pistols,  opening  the 
cage  doors,  and  shouting  orders,  the  ani- 
mals were  finally  got  into  the  various 
cages,  and  the  situation  was  saved. 

But  the  trainers  and  many  of  the  ani- 
mals were  fearfully  mauled,  wdiile  one 
little  bear  afterward  died.  When  it  was 
found  that  in  the  confusion  many  of  the 
animals  had  been  put  into  the  wrong 
cages,  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  change  them  until  they  had 
quieted  down  somew’hat;  and  the  disgust 
of  one  leopard,  when  she  found  herself 
in  the  hyena’s  cage,  was  show'ii  unmis- 
takably by  her  spitting  furiously  until 
she  was  once  more  put  into  her  own. 
And  yet,  the  very  next  day,  when  the 
motley  group  was  turned  out,  and  fears 
were  entertained  as  to  how  they  W’ould 
receive  one  another  after  such  a terrific 
fight,  they  all  walked  calmly  into  the 
arena,  took  their  various  places  mechan- 
ically, and  seemed  to  have  forgottmi  all 
about  it.  But  for  several  days,  although 
each  cage  had  been  sjirinkled  w’ith  dis- 
infeetant  and  thoroughly  cleaned,  the 
various  animals  showed  by  their  disdain- 
ful sniffings  and  angry  growls  that  they 
still  realized  that  another  animal  hail 
Ixen  ill  their  cages. 

The  Imitative  Chimpanzee 

PEIHI.APR  the  most  human  like  of  all 
the  trained  animals  of  the  present  day 
are  chimpanzees.  Being  extremely  imita- 
tive, they  readily  learn  tricks,  and  often 
do  things  which  they  are  not  tauglit  by 
their  trainers.  For  instance,  the  chim- 
panzee in  the  Barnum  & liailey  (^ircus, 
when  in  winter  quart**rs.  watched  his 
trainer  one  day  making  a rabhit  hutch. 
'I’he  mode  of  sawing  the  wood  into  dif- 
ferent pieces  seemed  to  interest  him 
greatly,  and  when  the  trainer  xv«*nt  to 
his  dinner,  leaving  the  evenly  sized 
pieces  of  Iioard  and  the  saw.  tho  little 
chimpanzee  set  to  work  by  himself,  and 
when  the  trainer  returned  in  an  hour’s 
time,  he  found  two  of  his  pieces  of  wood 
sawed  in  two.  and  the  chimpanze(>  hnwilv 
working  away  at  another  one  with  many 
grunts  and  sighs. 
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THE  INITIATIVE  AND  THE 
REFERENDUM 


(Continued  from  page  8) 


witli  cyps  as  as  if  she  were  enter- 

iii};  a'  box  at  the  opera.”  And  wlien 
called  upon  to  plead,  she  answered  in  a 
clear,  sweet  treble:  “Not  guilty.” 

TIIK  story  that  was  unfolded  has  been 
set  out  clearly  in  the  preceding  pages; 
Init  it  may  be  noted  that  the  defense  re- 
lied mainiy  on  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  evidence  at  all  to  show'  that  Madeleine 
had  had  arsenic  in  her  possession  at  the 
(late  of  J/Angelier's  first  illness.  Every 
chemist  in  Scotland  had  been  visited  and 
ipiestioned,  but  the  investigation  yielded 
no  result. 

With  regard  to  motive, — the  corner-' 
stone  in  every  murder  trial, — it  was,  of 
course,  pointed  out  that  no  possible  ad- 
vantage could  have  accrued  to  Madeleine 
by  I.’Angelier’s  death,  so  long  as  her  in- 
criminating letters  remained  in  existence, 
and  in  his  possession. 

Only  twice  during  the  nine  days’  ordeal 
did  Madeleine  Smith  show  the  agitation 
and  anxiety  natural  to  the  dreadful  posi- 
tion in  which  she  found  herself. 

The  first  time  was  when  her  one-time 
lover,  William  Minnoch.  stood  in  the 
witness-l.'ox.  He  studiously  avoided  look- 
ing toward  the  dock;  hut  the  prisoner 
fixed  her  large  blue  eyes  on  him  with  an 
anguished  expression  while,  in  a low, 
pained  voice,  he  told  the  story  of  their 
engagement,  and  read  the  rather  prim 
little  letters  he  had  received  from  her. 

The  .second  occasion  on  which  the  un- 
happy girl  broke  down  was  when  her 
ardent  love-letters  to  L’Angelier  were 
being  read  aloud  in  the  monotonous  voice 
of  the  clerk  of  the  court. 

During  the  long  time  the  reatling 
lasted,  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
her  low,  hitter  sobs  were  audible  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  packed  court-house. 

But  when  there  came  the  long  and  ter- 
ribly incriminating  charge  of  the  Lord 
Advocate,  Madeleine’s  face  did  not  move 
a muscle,  and  the  pure  fresh  color  in  her 
cheeks  came  and  went  as  usual.  She  also 
appeared  unmoved  during  the  splendid 
and  eloquent  defense.  But  the  summing 
up  by  tlie  I.ord  .Tustice  (’lerk  moved  her 
to  keen  attention — and  well  might  she  at- 


tend, for  it  was  his  duty  to  hold  the 
balance  true  and  even  before  the  fifteen 
men  who  were  there  to  decide  whether 
she  should  go  free  or  die  a shameful 
death. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  thought  that  the 
Lord  Justice  Clerk  leaned  to  the  side  of 
mercy.  After  going  over  the  whole  of  the 
case  as  presented  by  the  crown,  he  laid 
stress  on  the  fact  that  L’Angelier  at 
various  times  in  his  earlier  life  had 
threatened,  and  that  most  seriously,  to 
commit  suicide.  Be.st  of  all,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  loudly  de- 
clared their  belief  in  the  prisoner’s  inno- 
cence, he  ended  by  laying  special  stress 
on  the  fact  that  there  was  no  evidence 
at  all  to  show  that  L’Angelier  on  the 
fateful  night  had  been  to  Blythswood 
iSquare. 

The  jury  retired.  Madeleine,  still  com- 
posed, still  with  color  in  her  cheeks,  was 
taken  below.  Then  slowly  the  jurymen 
filed  back  to  their  box,  a*  great  stillness 
fell  on  the  courthouse,  and  the  foreman’s 
voice  rang  out:  “Not  proven!” 

It  is  recorded  that  when  the  two  fate- 
ful words  were  uttered,  the  prisoner’s 
face  broke  into  a bright,  nervous  smile, 
and  that  only  after  receiving  the  warm 
hand-clasps  of  her  able  defenders  did  she 
shed  tears.  , 

At  the  time,  it  was  whispered  that  this 
verdict  was  due  to  the  determined  efforts 
of  two  jurymen,  one  of  whom  was  con- 
vinced of  the  beautiful  Madeleine’s  com- 
l>lete  innocence  of  the  charge,  while  the 
other  put  all  his  powers  of  persuasive 
elo<|uence  to  the  task  of  convincing  his 
fellows  that,  if  gnilty.  she  was  justified 
in  ridding  the  earth  of  so  cruel  and  un- 
generous a lover  as  L’Angelier  had  shown 
I’.imself  to  he! 

And  it  was  this  last  view  which  was 
generally  indorsed  by  the  public. 

M.ADELEINE  smith  henceforth  passed 
into  the  merciful  shade  of  private 
life.  But  it  may  lie  added  that  she  be- 
came, in  time,  the  wife  of  a w'ealthy  Eng- 
lishman, and  that  she  led,  during  many 
long  years,  the  placid,  happy  life  of  an 
exceptionally  beloved  wife  and  mother. 


Challenges  comparison  with  any  other  known  mineral 
water  in  the  world  on  its  record  of  results 

Dr.  Roberts  Bartholow,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Materia  Med- 
ica,  General  Therapeutics,  etc.,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phila- 
delphia, said,  in  “Practical  Treatise  on  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics,” 1899,  that  Buffalo  Lithia  Water  “contains  well-defined 
traces  of  lithia  and  is  alkaline.  It  has  been  used  with  great  ad- 
vantage in  gouty,  rheumatic  and  renal  affections.” 

Dr.  George  Ben  Johnston,  Richmond,  Va.,  ex-President  South- 
ern Surgical  and  Gynecological  Association,  ex-President  Medical 
Society  of  Virginia,  and  Professor  of  Gynecology  and  Abdominal 
Surgery,  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  says:  “When  lithia  is  in- 
dicated, I prescribe  Buffalo  Lithia  Water  in  preference  to  the  salts 
of  lithia,  because  it  is  therapeutically  superior  to  laboratory  prepa- 
rations of  lithia,  lithia  tablets,  etc. 

Edward  M.  Eidherr,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Ch.  D.,  Ph.  G.,  University  of 
Vienna,  Chicago,  111.,  declares:  “I  have  found  Buffalo  Lithia  Water 
of  undoubted  service  in  the  treatment  of  Uric  Acid  Gravel,  Chronic 
Rheumatism  and  Gout.” 

Voluminous  Medical  Testimony  on  Request 
For  Sale  by  the  General  Drug  and  Mineral  Water  Trade — ■ 
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for  more  careful  legislation  may  startle 
those  who  approach  the  subject  from  the 
historical  standpoint,  as  defect  in  that 
very  respect  has  been  the  Imne  of  proc- 
esses of  direct  legislation  in  the  past. 
How  can  such  methods  possibly  compare 
in  delilierateness  with  the  operations  of 
representative  government? 

The  claim  would  certainly  be  absurd  if 
genuine  representative  government  were 
the  standard  of  comparison,  but  we  have 
to  do  with  actual  conditions  under  exist- 
ing State  constitutions.  We  debar  the 
administration  from  submitting  legislative 
proposals  carefully  digested  under  the  in- 
structions of  actual  experience  and  under 
the  pressure  of  responsibility  for  results. 
The  process  is  one  of  chance  medley. 
Legislatures  are  inundated  with  bills  and 
resolutions,  the  proposers  of  which  scuffle 
for  opportunity,  and  the  usual  method  of 
enactment  is  by  that  swapping  of  votes 
known  as  log-rolling. 

The  British  Parliament,  with  the  affairs 
of  an  empire  to  manage,  has  about  400 
hills  to  consider  during  a session;  a Cana- 
dian or  an  Australian  commonwealth, 
about  150.  In  Switzerland  the  adminis- 
tration draughts  the  laws,  and,  although 
legislatures  meet  several  times  a year,  they 
meet,  as  a rule,  only  to  consider  business 
laid  before  them,  and  sessions  last  only  a 
few  weeks.  Indeed,  the  Swiss  legislative 
session  is  very  much  like  the  meeting  of  a 
hoard  of  directors,  questions  being  dis- 
cussed on  their  merits  and  the  technical 
details  left  to  experts. 

In  American  legislatures,  hills  are  intro- 
duced by  the  thousand,  and  at  every  ses- 
sion a sad  mass  of  stuff  is  heaved  upon 
tlie  statute-books  by  the  log-rolling  proc- 
ess. It  is  frequently  the  case  that  the 
effect  is  quite  different  from  tlie  professed 
intention,  and  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to 
make  any  sense  of  enactments.  Indeed, 
it  would  seem  at  times  that  the  persons 
allowed  to  write  the  laws  were  not  much 
above  illiteracy.  When  the  laws  of  Mon- 
tana enacted  during  the  session  of  1007 
were  published,  the  Secretary  of  State  felt 
impelled  to  prefix  this  notice: 

“The  within  are  exact  copies  of  the  en- 
1 oiled  laws  as  the  same  reached  this  office, 
and  neither  this  office  nor  the  printers  em- 
ployed in  the  work  are  responsible  for  tiic 
spelling  or  punctuation.” 

As  compared  with  procedure  having 
such  results,  the  process  of  legislation  by 
popular  initiative  may  certainly  claim  to 
secure  more  careful  eonsiileration.  and  it 
is  clear  that  the  referendum  may  he  useful 
in  removing  nuisances  left  by  the  regular 
legislative  session. 

The  most  important  consideration  of  all 
is  that  the  way  is  cleared  for  a reorgani- 
zation of  public  authority.  This  is  the 
constitutional  significance  of  the  direct 
legislative  movement.  It  is  a process  of 
])olitieal  liquidation  that  will  continue 
until  it  rids  the  people  of  obsolete  govern- 
mental forms  incompatible  with  honest  or 
eflicient  administration.  It  is  necessary  to 
go  quite  outside  of  these  forms  to  secure 
thorough  reform  of  government.  This  is 
no  new  thing  in  our  history.  The  consti- 
tution of  1787  was  the  result  of  a move- 
ment started  by  voluntary  initiative  out- 
side of  the  federal  legislature  and  outside 
of  the  system  provided  by  the  Articles  of 
Confederntion.  The  time  has  come  to  sub- 
ject our  State  constitutions  to  thorough 
reform,  and  the  initiative  supplies  an 
agency  which  existing  circumstances  make 
practicalh’^  indispensable.  Movements  are 
already  under  way  to  accomplish  by  this 
moans  a complete  change  of  constitutional 
system. 

The  Prospect 

The  fact  that  such  possibilities  of  re- 
form exist  does  not  preclude  possibili- 
ties of  harm,  such  as  have  historically  at- 
tended direct  legi.slation.  Is  there  any 
security,  then,  that  practical  results  will 
not  he  evil,  as  they  have  been  in  the  ]»ast? 
Ruffieient  at  least,  it  may  be  said,  to  give 
assurance  that,  however  revolutionary  the 
process  of  change  may  become,  it  will  he 
dry  and  not  wet.  Agitations  conducted 
by  the  printing-press  and  decided  in  the 
quiet  secrecy  of  the  polling-booth  are  very 
different  tlnngs  from  the  tumults  of  the 
ancient  forum,  where  the  issue  was  de- 
termined in  liot  blood  by  the  mob  on  the 
spot. 

Nor  need  there  he  any  fear  of  such 
consequences  as  ensued  in  revolutionary 
P’rance.  The  American  State,  protected 
by  the  national  government  from  foreign 
foes  and  from  domestic  insurrection,  is 
in  quite  another  situation  from  revolu- 
tionary France,  made  desperate  by  peril 
within  and  without.  With  us  the  life 
of  the  State  is  not  conditioned  on  i Hi- 
ciency.  The  risk  we  run  in  ado|)ting 
the  new  agoiii  ies  i not  tliat  of  disoi  h r, 
I hut  that  of  \\>  akne-  . and  incompeteru^  in 
j the  operation'  of  g(.«ernmont  throng]'  • 
political  imporTar-'c  conferred  upon  i- 
I price,  levity,  and  i-Tiorance. 


PN'idences  of  this  risk  are  already  ap 
pearing,  but,  if  the  worst  that  can  he  al- 
leged of  the  practical  results  of  the  iiev 
methods  be  compared  witli  the  known  evils 
of  the  present  system,  the  contrast  is  not 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  new  inetluHls. 
The  prospect  is  that  tlie  course  of  events 
may  somewhat  parallel  the  experience  of 
Switzerland — a period  of  corruption  and 
demoralization  preceding  the  formation 
of  a system  of  responsible  government 
that  will  retire  from  ordinary  use  the 
machinery  of  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum, while  retaining  them  as  available  on 
occasion. 

Genuine  representative  government  is 
so  immensely  superior  to  all  other  form.s 
of  government  that  sooner  or  later  the 
people  will  reorganize  public  authority 
upon  a representative  basis.  The  notion 
that  the  people  must  do  everything  them- 
•selves  in  order  to  control  their  affairs  is 
never  entertained  in  private  business.  an<l 
will  not  be  in  public  business  when  the 
people  see  their  way  to  installing  respon- 
sible managers.  The  present  experimenta- 
tion M’ill  doubtless  have  varied  results 
among  the  different  States,  but,  when  a 
good  working  system  is  developed  any- 
where, it  will  spread  like  the  commission 
])lan.  A circumstance  likely  to  he  infiuen- 
tial  is  the  pressure  of  Canadian  influence 
and  example  in  the  Northwest.  The  leak- 
age of  capital  and  population  going  on  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  to  the  advantage 
of  adjoining  Canadian  territory  is  giving 
urgency  to  the  need  of  reorganizing  State 
government  on  the  principle  of  efficiency. 

The  National  Viewpoint 

IT  may  .seem  to  Iw  discreditable  to  Amer- 
ican capacity  that  wc  should  have  been 
so  slow  in  getting  our  political  affairs  in 
order;  but,  if  we  avoid  political  mythologj" 
and  take  our  views  of  American  institu- 
tions from  their  history,  this  impression 
will  disappear.  The  American  people 
liave  all  along  been  engaged  in  nation- 
making.  which  is  the  greatest  political 
aehieveinent  that  any  race  can  perform, 
and  the  incapacity  of  the  State  lias  greatly 
aided  the  process. 

'i'liere  have  been  times  when  there  was 
an  almost  general  condition  of  hankruptey 
among  our  States  from  sheer  incapacity 
to  manage  their  business.  Had  they  had 
even  afiproxiinately  the  business  capacity 
of  a German  state,  there  would  have  been 
small  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
that  legalistic  process  of  federal  expansion 
which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  our 
(‘onstitutional  history. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  how  strange  it 
is  that  juridical  forms  shcnild  supply  a 
quick  and  idlcctive  substitute  for  the  iii- 
stitutioii-huilding  by  blood  and  iron 
typical  of  Eiirojican  constitutional  history. 
Even  at  the  present  time,  the  imperial 
government  of  Germany  i.s  incommoiled  in 
its  functions  by  the  fullness  with  which 
the  states  have  occupied  the  economic 
basis  of  governmental  activity.  The  im- 
perial government  to  a large  extent  do«*s 
not  conduct  its  administration  through 
its  own  ofiieials,  hut  depends  upon  the 
states  to  collect  its  revenues  and  enforce 
its  laws. 

-According  to  statements  made  in  the 
“ Federalist.”  it  was  the  expectation  that 
this  would  necessarily  lie  the  case  in  our 
Lderal  system.  But  throughout  our  na- 
tional history,  despite  all  changes  of  party 
control  over  the  government,  experience 
has  shown  that  federal  authority  must  act 
through  its  own  agents  in  order  to  secure 
results,  and  the  main  occupation  of  our 
jurisprudence  has  l>een  to  systematize  the 
process.  The  weakness  and  incapacity  of 
the  American  State  both  created  the  need 
for  the  process  and  provided  its  oppor- 
tunity. 

When  the  events  of  our  times  fall  into 
their  proper  historical  perspective,  the  way 
in  which  State  authority  has  been  n*- 
.stricted  to  weak,  disintegratc'd,  transient 
forms,  leaving  the  field  clear  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  national  authority,  may  l)e  re- 
garded as  a striking  instance  ’ of  in- 
stinctive sagacity  such  as  Bagehot  found 
to  he  so  influential  in  the  develoiunent  of 
the  English  constitution.  And  it  may  ap- 
])ear  as  further  evidence  of  this  sagacity 
that — when  the  field  of  national  authority 
had  been  fully  covered  and  the  weakness 
and  incapacity  of  State  authority  had  be- 
come an  evil  without  compensating  bene- 
fits— the  people  addressed  their  energies 
to  the  task  of  reorganizing  their  State 
governments  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the  pt*r- 
formance  of  their  proper  functions.  As 
the  business  interests  of  the'  country  re- 
cover from  the  confusion  and  perplexity 
into  wliich  they  have  been  thrown  by  the 
turn  of  events,  their  powerful  influence 
may  be  exerted  in  aid  of  constitutional 
'eform;  for  as  time  goes  on  it  will  become 
'nore  and  more  manifest  that  the  <5ld  sys- 
:era  of  controlling  State  authority  by 
linanqing  pfirt^  :]prganization  is  no  longer 
w orkaWe. 
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COMMENT 

Beuixmng  with  the  issue  of  August  iGth,  Mr. 
Nokmax  1Iai*U(K)D  will  take  charge  of  IIaupku’s 
Weekly. 

At  Gettysburg 

The  reunion  at  (Jottyshurg  was  a love-feast; 
very  remarkable;  very  reassuring.  The  veterans 
truly  had,  as  school-girls  say,  a wonderful  time. 
They  got  together  wonderfully;  they  w'ere  well 
looked  after;  there  was  an  immense  fraterniza- 
tion, and,  hot  as  it  was,  there  were  hardly  any 
fights.  The  tone  of  all  the  proceedings,  as  one 
reads  of  them,  was  patriotic  and  affectionate. 
Discourse  was  very  free,  too.  Everything  seems 
to  have  been  talked  about.  There  was  no  need 
to  keep  anything  back. 

These  veterans  who  met  fifty  years  after  are 
representatives  of  a country  that  had  thirty 
million  inhabitants,  and  a very  large  proportion 
of  them  native  born.  They  are  doubtless,  more 
of  a kind,  more  closely  related  in  descent  and 
inherited  habits  of  mind,  than  an  average  fifty 
thousand  men  that  would  be  gathered  from  all 
over  this  country  now.  But  the  veterans  of  the 
South  are  probably  more  nearly  representative  of 
the  present  population  of  the  States  they  came 
from  than  the  veterans  of  the  North.  As  to  that, 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Ma.son  on  page  5 is  interesting. 
He  points  out  that  while  the  South  in  tin?  last 
fifty  years  has  increased  in  population  at  a faster 
l)ercentage  than  the  North,  the  South  has  bred 
its  own  increase,  whereas  the  increase  in  the 
.\t)rth  has  bi‘en  very  considerably  an  increase  by 
immigration. 

Maybe  that  is  one  reason  why  the  South  is 
advancing  so  fast  just  now  toward  political  con- 
trol of  the  country.  Its  white  population  is  al- 
most all  of  the  old  American  stock,  stimulated 
by  its  ideals,  tenacious  of  its  traditions,  and 
i-arnestly  interested  in  politics. 

And  that  makes  the  attitude  of  the  Confederate 
Civil  War  veterans  the  more  important.  We  have 
seen  them  to  be  very  mindful  of  past  history, 
but  unaffectedly  reconciled  to  its  verdicts;  frater- 
nal. affectionate,  better  united  with  the  ri'st  of 
the  countr>'  than  men  of  the  South  have  been  for 
almost  a centur.v.  That  betokens  well  for  our 
eiuintry,  and  all  the  better  because  we  ma.v  assure 
luirselves  that  the  younger  men  behind  these  vet- 
erans of  the  South  are  like  them,  of  the  same 
stock  aii<l  habits  of  mind,  and  inspired,  we  doubt 
not.  with  the  same  acceptance  of  accomidislu'd 
history,  and  the  same  good-will. 

President  Wilson’s  Speech 

When  the  prayer-meeting  has  opeiu'd  with  the 
Lord's  Pra.ver,  the  brother  who  is  calli-d  to  follow 
ne.Nt  in  oral  supplication  is  entitled  to  feel  that 
the  standard  has  bet  n set  pretty  high.  So  Mr. 
Wilson,  following  Lincoln  in  an  address  at  Cct- 
tysburg. 

Vet  there  has  not  been  since  Llvcoi.n  a Presi- 
dent so  lik<‘ly  as  Mr.  Wilson  to  reach  high-water 
mark  again  in  a Cettysburg  address.  And  so 
there  was  a special  interest  and  exjiectation  to  see 
what  he  would  say. 

His  speech  is  full  of  distinction;  a beautiful 
address  which  no  sjieaker  we  think  of  could  have 
bettered.  Mr.  Wilson  fjjU^jtted  Lincoln  speak- 
ing what  was  in,  his  ttiw  miMit  nitlujp^lliu-jvdiat 
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he  might  have  been  expecteil  to  say.  It  was  his 
own  message  ho  carried,  not  so  much  to  his  im- 
mediate hearers  as  to  all  of  us  who  read  him;  a 
lofty  message;  an  inspiring  summons  to  a diflicult 
task. 

.Marse  Henry  Contributes 

Colonel  Watterson  contributed  last  week  (July 
4th')  a delightful  discourse  to  the  literature  of 
Gettysburg — two  double  columns  of  the  “ Courier- 
Journal,”  but  not  a word  too  much.  ^larse  Henry 
never  wrote  more  to  the  edification  of  his  readers 
than  he  does  now;  nor  ever  wrote,  perhaps,  out  of 
so  wise  and  kind  and  philosophical  a spirit. 

One  thing  he  said  in  his  Fourth-of-July  piece 
was  that  we  are  a wonderfully  homogeneous  as 
well  as  an  uncommonly  united  people,  and  that  the 
old  tradition  that  peopled  the  South  with  Cavaliers 
and  the  North  wdth  Roundheads  had  mighty  little 
real  basis.  The  Americans,  he  says,  were  pretty 
thoroughly  mixed,  and  he  cites  examples,  to  wit  : 

Webster  liad  all  the  vices  supposed  to  have  signal- 
ized the  Cavalier,  and  Calhoun  all  the  viHues  claimed 
for  the  Puritan.  During  twenty  years  three  states- 
men of  Puritan  origin  were  the  chosen  party  leaders 
of  Cavalier  Misisissippi:  Robert  J.  Walker, 'horn  and 
reared  in  Pennsylvania;  John  A.  Quitman,  born  and 
reared  in  New  York;  and  Sargent  S.  Prentiss,  born 
and  reared  in  the  good  old  State  of  Maine.  That 
sturdy  Puritan.  .John  Slii>ei.l,  never  saw  Louisiana 
until  he  was  old  enough  to  vote  and  to  fight;  a native 
New-Yorker  sjirung  from  New  England  ancestors. 
Albert  Siuney  Johnston,  the  most  resplendent  of 
modern  Cavaliers — from  trig  to  toe  a type  of  the 
species — did  not  have  a droj)  of  Southern  blood  in  his 
veins;  Yankee  on  both  sides  of  the  house,  though  born 
in  Kentucky  a little  while  after  his  father  and  mother 
arrived  there  from  Connecticut. 

Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  a Connecticut 
Yankee  once  removed!  Well,  that  is  worth  re- 
cording, though  it  ■will  not  surprise  any  one  who 
knows  much  about  the  quality  of  Connecticut 
Yankees,  and  the  people  they  have  produced. 
General  James  S.  AVadsw'ortii,  of  Geneseo  and 
Gett.vsburg,  was  one.  His  biography  has  just  been 
publi.shed.  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  was  another.  A 
man  of  Southern  birth  lately  said:  “I  didn’t  know 
how  much  aristocratic  matter  I had  behind  me 
until  I had  occasion  to  explore  some  of  the  old 
villages  near  Hartford  and  discovered  the  old 
h(»mes  in  which  some  of  my  Connecticut  forebears 
used  to  live.  I had  always  thought  of  them  liefore 
as  veiy  jdain  people.” 

Dig  some  more,  ^larse  Henry!  Jefferson  Dams 
might  easily  have  derived  from  Vermont  (where 
the.v  iLsed  to  raise  very,  verj'  hard-shell  Demo- 
crats) and  General  Beauregard  from  the  Aroos- 
took. 

General  Meade’s  Fatigue 

l.iNcoLN  was  dei'ply  disappointed  at  Meade’s 
failure  to  rush  in  and  finish  Lee’s  arm.v  after 
Gettysburg.  Meade  rested,  and  Lee  retreated  at 
his  convenience.  Whether  Meade  was  at  fault, 
and  if  so  how  much,  has  always  been  much  dis- 
cussed. Pcrhai)s  the  true  answer  is  that  given 
in  a l(‘tter  to  the  “'rimes”  h.v  .Mr.  Albert  H. 
Wvi.KER.  who  quotes  .Mr.  Harding,  an  intimate 
friend  of  General  Mevde.  who  once  asked  the 
G(‘n(>ral  why  he  did  not  pursue  Gein'ral  Lee 
after  Gettysburg.  Mr.  Walker  says; 

Air.  lT\Ri)i\r,  toM  me  that  General  AIkaue  replied 
to  this  iiniuiry  I»y  saying  that,  at  tlie  elose  of  the 
liattle  of  Gettysburg,  he  was  pci-sonallv  so  exliaiisteil 
of  mental  jtower  tliat  he  could  not  tliink.  ami  was 
temporarily  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  mental  facul- 
ties; and.  l)cing  eomscious  of  this,  did  not  dare  to 
take  the  re.«ponsibility  of  immediately  condueting  an- 
(Jher  battle,  which  would  have  resulted  from  a pursuit 
of  T..ek’.s  army. 

That  sounds  very  likely,  and  tlu'  army  was 
tuckered  out  as  well  as  the  General.  Still,  it  ma.v 
he,  as  Mr.  Walker  says,  that 

If  nature  had  happened  to  give  to  General  Meaoe 
the  same  power  of  indefinitely  eontinuons.  unexcited 
intelleetual  activity  which  nature  gave  to  General 
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Grant,  the  rebellion  would  have  been  finally  subdued 
in  1863,  instead  of  in  I860. 

But  General  Meade,  as  it  was,  did  a great  work 
that  will  keep  his  name  always  iu  au  houorablc 
and  distinguished  place  in  history. 

The  Fourth  in  London 

The  T.A)ndon  “ Times,”  in  a good-natured  dis- 
course, comments  upon  the  significance  of  the 
Anglo-American  Fourth-of-July  festivit.v,  which 
has  become,  it  says,  “one  of  the  established  func- 
tions of  British  life,”  and  in  which  Englishmen 
cheerfully  participate. 

It  means  in  the  first  instance  that  they  are  cele- 
brating the  most  tragic  blunder  in  British  history, 
and  in  the  second  that  they  are  paying  tribute  to  tlic 
memory  of  the  man  avIio  brought  Britain  to  her  lowest 
deptli  of  humiliation  and  impotence.  It  has  conic  to 
bo  a sort  of  annual  penance.  Year  after  year  this 
“old  and  haughty  nation”  dons  the  white  sheet,  and 
through  the  mouths  of  some  her  most  eminent  sons  ex- 
presses open  contrition  for  her  share  in  the  American 
Revolution.  If  our  mistake  was  great,  we  have  at 
least  amply,  sincerely,  and  repeatedly  admitted  it. 

The  “Times”  is  reconciled  to  the  annual 
festivity,  even  so  intenireted,  and  speaks  grace- 
fully about  it;  but  its  interpretation  seems  to 
need  amendment.  Englishmen  and  Americans 
celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July  in  London  in  just 
the  same  spirit  that  “ Rebs  ” and  “Yanks”  have 
been  celebrating  the  anniversary  at  Gettysburg. 
They  do  not  so  much  celebrate  victory  as  recon- 
ciliation and  reunion.  What  is  celebrated  in 
London  on  the  Fourth  is  not  the  distress  of  a 
mother,  but  the  birth  of  a child;  of  a child  born, 
not  without  tribulation,  of  British  parents. 

The  Tariff — Changes  and  Riders 

As  the  tariff  bill  goes  at  last  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  two  things  stand  out  as  unusual  iu  its 
historj'  up  to  date. 

One  is  the  comparative  importance  of  the 
trouble  due  to  changes  and  attempted  changes  in 
the  schedules  of  duties.  Th(>ro  is,  of  course,  nei‘d 
of  emphasizing  comparative.”  There  was  a 
stout  fight  over  the  ver>'  important  items  of  sugar 
and  wool,  and  plenty  of  other  items  were  attacked. 
Of  these  others,  however,  not  many  were  of  any 
great  imiiortanee,  and  not  many  Avere  changed. 
Let  ns  see:  There  was  a change  in  the  direction 
of  free  grains  and  free  live  animals  to  accord  with 
free  meats  and  free  wheat — a good  change;  brandy 
for  Aviiie-makiiig  is  to  pay  duty:  wood  alcohol  is 
to  be  free;  bananas  to  pay  a less  duty;  unhappily. 
Avorks  of  art  below  a certain  age  are  not  to  he 
free,  as  the  House  bill  promised;  mutual  Hfe- 
insuranee  companies  are  to  have  some  exemption 
from  the  income  tax,  and  the  tax  is  to  favor  mar- 
ried men. 

Reall.v  that  is  about  all  one  finds  worth  noting 
in  the  way  of  direct  change  in  the  bill  cousidert'd 
as  a revenue  measure. 

What  one  can’t  help  noting,  lAowever  and  this 
is  the  oth(>r  striking  thing  about  the  bill’s  history 
— is  the  aiuount  of  effort  expended  in  the  direc- 
tion. not  of  changing  it  exaetl.v,  hut  of  enlarging 
it,  of  grafting  on  it  features  but  slightly  if  at 
all  gerniano  to  its  i>ro|ter  purpose. 

This  may  lx*  sai«l,  indeed,  to  bave  begun  in  the 
original  »lr;ift  with  the  anti-diiHi/n'ng  <'Iaiise  and 
flu?  clau.se  favoring  imports  liroiig/d  In  AnuTieiui 
hottoni':.  Hull)  could  lu‘  argued  for  as  perniissihle 
in  a tariff  bill,  sim-e  the.v  took  the  form  of  raising 
or  loweriiur  hn-iff  iluties.  But  the  iilaiii  «)bjeet  of 
ihe  anti-flunqiing  <*lause  was  not  revenue,  but  i>r<t- 
tcetion.  and  that  of  the  other  was  to  aid,  praetii'al- 
l.v  to  subsidize,  our  merchant  marine. 

The  later  proposals  have  had  still  less  e.xense  for 
seeking  . inof.rporation  in  the  hill,  whatever  their 
merits  Avlum  considered  apart.  The  plan  to  tax 
down  tin.  output  of  big  tobacco  companies  does 
not  belonjr  here.  It  belongs  with  the  trust  ques- 
tion. with  the  inteninl  revenue  question,  jierhaps 
with  the  question  byt-rjftllitliSfri  So,  too,  with 
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,•  Vofrulato  child-labor  abroad,  and 
. to  tax  all  dealings  in  cotton  futures 
the  only  one  of  these  enterjirises 
which  the  bill  actually  has  on  board.  They  were 
not  pertinent. 

These  things  are  really  riders.  They  are  at- 
tempts to  overload  the  bill  with  extraneous  mat- 
ter. Its  managers  have  therefore  done  well  to 
reject  them,  as  they  did,  with  one  exception, 
without  consideration  of  their  merits.  The  job 
was  too  big  to  be  any  further  complicated.  We 
shall  hear  more,  no  doubt,  in  the  Senate  debate, 
both  of  these  and  other  additions  in  the  shape 
of  amendments,  but  they  should  be  left  for  sep- 
arate action.  They  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to 
delay  or  imperil  what  is  essential  in  the  adminis- 
tration’s design  to  meet  the  country’s  demand. 

Putting  Back  the  Tax  on  Art 

Now  as  to  the  tax  on  art,  the  Paixe-Aldrich 
bill  did  one  thing  commendable.  It  took  the 
tariff  tax  off  works  of  art  more  than  twenty 
years  old.  Largely  in  consequence  of  that  partly 
enlightened  legislation,  America  is  to  - day  far 
richer  in  great  works  of  art  than  it  was  four  years 
ago.  The  original  Underwood  bill  went  further 
and  set  us  Americans  free  to  acquire  without 
taxation  all  the  works  of  art,  ancient  or  contem- 
porary, that  we  can  buy.  The  Senate  committee 
and  caucus  have  for  some  reason  decided  to  tax 
the  importation  of  all  works  of  art  less  than  fifty 
years  old. 

That  is  to  say,  we  suppose  there  is  a reason. 
But  the  only  reason  we  can  think  of  is  revenue, 
and  if  that  was  the  reason,  then  a tax  on  the 
older  masterpieces  w'ould  have  been,  as  the  Out- 
look remarks,  far  more  logical.  They  are  very 
costly;  only  wealthy  men  and  institutions  can 
afford  to  import  them.  Contemporary  works  of 
art  are  the  only  ones  that  moderately  well-to-do 
people  can  buy.  Protection,  even  if  it  could  be 
considered  in  this  bill  at  all,  is  out  of  the  question. 
Of  us  all,  none  are  so  indignant  at  the  idea  of  it 
as  our  American  artists. 

On  the  contrary,  they  deplore  a policy  wdiich 
deprives  American  art  students  of  opportunities 
to  observe  and  compare  which  other  countries 
jealously  preserve  for  their  youth  of  artistic  in- 
clinations. But  that  is  as  nothing  to  the  mute 
appeal  of  millions  of  Americans,  remote  from  our 
great  cities,  for  the  chance  to  see  good  pictures 
and  statues  which  practically  everj'  French  and 
Italian  peasant,  and  many  others,  enjoy.  If  our 
statesmen  think  our  people  still  undesirous  of 
such  enlightenment  and  high  pleasure,  then  they 
are  simply  mistaken. 

We  trust  Senator  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina, 
will  repeat  in  the  Senate  debate  the  simple  and 
admirable  speech  he  made  four  years  ago, 
after  Europe  had  in  his  old  age  age  taught  him 
what  art  holds  forever  in  store  even  for  the  life- 
long contemners  of  her  offerings.  If  he  does,  and 
fails,  then  may  Mr.  Underwood  and  his  House 
colleagues  win  in  conference  on  the  question  of 
this  particular  amendment. 

Misapin-ehensive 

President  Wilson  will  hardly  know  his  New 
Freedom  as  described  last  week  by  Colonel  Koose- 
VELT  at  the  Progressive  clambake  at  Newport. 
The  Colonel  said : 

“ The  New  Freedom  ” is  nothing  whatever  but  the 
right  of  the  strong  to  prey  on  the  weak,  of  the  big 
men  to  crush  the  little  men,  and  to  shield  their 
iniquity  beneath  the  cry  that  they  are  exercising  free- 
dom. “The  New  Freedom”  means  nothing  whatever 
but  the  old  license  translated  into  terms  of  pleasant 
rhetoric. 

It  looks  a little  as  though  Dr.  Eoosevelt  had 
<lcveloped  a conviction  that  Dr,  Wilson  was  a 
quack.  If  so,  it  is  a conviction  that  has  as  yet  no 
great  vogue  among  the  Progressives.  Most  of 
them  are  able  to  detect  in  the  ideas  and  purposes 
of  “the  New  Freedom”  something  quite  different 
from  the  freedom  of  the  strong  to  prey  on  the 
weak. 

States  and  Rates  Again 

North  Carolina’s  rather  remarkable  effort  to 
secure,  by  State  action,  changes  in  inter-State 
railroad  rates  affecting  her  interests,  continues  un- 
abated. It  promises  to  keep  on  till  somebody 
learns  something  that  may  well  prove  w’orth 
while. 

As  yet  the  legislature  hasn’t  met  and  the  threat- 
ened retaliation  on  the  railroads  bavon’t  been 
tried;  but  there  was  never  before  in  the  State  such 
organizing  for  any  purpose*.  The  matter  r.-maiiis, 
as  for  months,  the  for(*most  to])i(*  in  i.  w^p'qiers 
and  at  public  meetings ; and  the  deba  c'.*  yields 
interesting  proposiTsT’^  1 
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One  comes  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Ma.xwell,  clerk  of 
the  State’s  corporation  commission,  who  in  a com- 
prehensive study  of  the  problem  finds  little  hope  in 
mere  retaliation.  If  one  State  can  use  that,  he 
remarks,  so  can  all;  and  where  is  the  State  that 
thinks  it  gets  the  rates  it  ought  to  have?  Neither 
would  he  appeal  to  the  long-and-short-haul  prin- 
ciple. That  would  not  give  North  Carolina  cities 
the  low  rates  given  to  certain  Virginia  cities,  their 
competitors,  particularly  to  Norfolk.  It  would 
simply  give  more  business  to  the  short  lines  reach- 
ing those  cities,  taking  it  away  from  the  longer 
lines,  passing  through  North  Carolina,  which  are 
now  permitted  to  bid  low  for  it,  on  account  of 
water  competition. 

In  a word,  Mr.  Maxwell  thinks  the  Virginia 
cities  owe  their  low  rates — perhaps  the  lowest  in 
the  country — to  a real  advantage  of  position, 
mainly  due  to  the  very  extensive  coastwise  ship- 
ping of  the  Norfolk-Portsmouth  group.  He 
asks,  therefore,  why  North  Carolina  cannot  go  to 
work  and  give  her  cities  the  same  advantage  by 
building  up  her  own  Wilmington  to  be  a real 
rival  to  Norfolk.  He  proposes  State  aid  to  steam- 
ship lines  and  to  any  nece.ssary  railroads  from 
Wilmington  inland. 

That  is  not  a new  idea,  but  it  looks  decidedly 
pertinent  to  other  cases  besides  North  Carolina’s, 
and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  it  taken 
hold  of  in  a practical  way  that  will  be  new.  There 
in  the  case  of  pretty  nearly  all  New  England,  for 
instance — one  can’t  help  recalling  what  happened 
to  the  Harvard  and  Yale  some  years  ago,  and  what 
has  happened  to  various  other  merely  private  at- 
tempts to  give  New  England  the  full  benefit  of 
her  opportunities  in  coastwise  trade.  Could  the 
same  thing  have  happened  if  these  had  been  dis- 
tinctly State  enterprises?  Would  not  that  prob- 
ably have  kept  the  railroads  from  so  persistently 
absorbing  them  and  even  discontinuing  them — not 
without  detriment  to  the  railroads  themselves? 
Of  course,  too,  the  idea  need  not  be  confined  to 
steamship  lines,  or  to  regions  that  have  ports. 

And  of  course  it  will  take  a lot  of  thinking 
over.  We  have  had  unhappy  experiences  with 
State  aid  and  State  ownership  applied  to  trans- 
jiortation.  All  one  feels  like  saying  now  is  that 
the  present  state  of  our  transportation  problem, 
and  the  present  popular  mood,  naturally  evoke 
such  suggestions  as  this  one  and  may  quite  natur- 
ally lead  to  serious  experiments  with  them. 

Not  the  Only  Powerful  Appointees 

The  point  seems  well  taken  that  power  conferred 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  seven  members 
appointed  by  the  President  is  not  necessarily 
more  liable  to  abuse  than  power  conferred  on  a 
Supreme  Court  of  nine  members  appointed  by  the 
President. 

The  British  Liberals  and  Home  Rule 

Most  of  us  admit  that  in  important  respects 
the  English  government  beats  ours.  A general 
election  over  there  much  more  promptly  and  com- 
pletely puts  in  power  the  party  favored  by  the 
people.  Since  the  recent  curtailing  of  the  Lords’ 
prerogatives — a revolution  far  bigger  than  most 
of  us  quite  understand — the  successful  party  has 
only  to  hold  together  to  do  almost  anything  it 
wills.  With  us,  on  the  other  hand,  a successful 
party’s  leaders  can  not  even  get  a budget  respected, 
though  their  followers  may  control  both  Houses 
of  our  Congress. 

The  present  Liberal  government,  though  a 
somewhat  unstable  coalition  at  best,  can  and 
probably  will  get  its  Home  Rule  bill  through,  the 
Lords  and  Ulster  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — 
the  country  itself,  it  is  possible,  now,  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  The  by-elections,  indeed,  make 
it  impossible  to  doubt  that  there  has  been  a big 
anti-Liberal  reaction,  but  there  is  still  nothing  to 
force  an  appeal  to  the  country,  and  the  London 
“ Times  ” rightly  remarks  that  ministerial  ma- 
jorities, however  discouraged,  have  lost  the  habit 
of  disappearing  until  they  are  forced  to  go  to  the 
country.  That  really  means  that  a general  elec- 
tion yields  not  only  more  power,  but  a longer 
lease  of  it  than  with  us. 

Of  course,  wdth  our  regular  and  more  frequent 
elections,  we  Americans  may  question  if  this  is 
best;  we  may  hold  that  the  people  ought  to  be 
oftener  consulted.  In  this  matter  of  Home  Rule, 
however.  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  colleagues  have 
unusually  good  grounds  for  holding  to  their  pur- 
pose— and  therefore  holding  to  office.  Rule 

was  most  plainly  in  issue  at  the  last  gem  r;*!  elec- 
tions, and  the  polic.v  was  sustained.  Tiv  re  is  no 
real  evidence  that  the  ])resent  apjiarcTit  reaction 
is  due  to  that  issue.  On  the  contrary,  tie  re  are 
good  reasons  to  believe,  as  most  obsen-'  vs  ..rem  to 
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believe,  that  it  is  due  mainly  to  other  things,  such 
as  forced  insurance  and  the  Marconi  scandals. 
When  the  Unionists  send  Sir  Edward  Car.son, 
Ulster’s  champion,  to  Scotland  to  speak  for  a 
dissolution,  the  Liberals  accordingly  do  well  to 
send  Mr.  Redmond,  rather  than  others,  hard  uiioii 
his  heels. 

The  Liberals  will  be  excusable  if  they  hang  on 
till  they  give  Home  Rule  a trial,  even  if  they  have 
to  hear  as  many  cries  of  “ Resign  I Resign !”  as 
Mr.  Balfour  heard  before  the  last  Unionist  gov- 
ernment went  forth  to  overwhelming  defeat. 

A Stylish  Embellishment  for  Amherst 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Lord  Amherst  on  the  campus  of  Amherst  College, 
and  a very  handsome  model  has  been  offeretl. 
Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead  says  No;  that  Lord  Amherst 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Amherst  College,  which 
got  its  name  from  the  town  of  Amherst,  which, 
to  be  sure,  was  named  after  Lord  Amherst.  So 
Mr.  Mead  would  have  the  statue  on  the  village 
green  and  not  on  the  college  campus. 

He  argues  sensibly  about  it,  pointing  out  that 
Lord  Amherst  was  an  interesting  historical  fig- 
ure, and  that  as  military  adviser  to  George  Third 
he  wrought,  along  with  General  Wolfe,  to  con- 
trive that  New  England  should  be  New  England, 
and  not  New  France.  But  put  the  statue  on  the 
common,  says  Mr.  Mead,  and  not  on  the  campus, 
and  he  urges  the  Amherst  alumni  to  hav'e  it  so 
done. 

Lord  Amherst,  as  he  appears  on  a horse,  in  the 
model,  is  a mighty  stylish  man.  Amherst  needs 
him  and  ought  to  have  him  somewhere.  For  if 
there  is  any  good  thing  that  Amherst  College  lacks 
it  is  style.  Merit  she  has  aplenty. 

The  New  Haven’s  Roses 

Along  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  west  of  Stam- 
ford, the  company,  fired  by  we  know  not  what 
inspiration,  has  planted  the  sides  of  the  road, 
especially  the  edges  of  the  cuts,  with  pink  and 
red  rambler  roses.  There  are  miles  of  them,  a 
beautiful  decoration,  and  astonishing  to  travelers 
who  are  not  much  used  to  provision  of  beauty 
by  railroad  corporations.  Those  flowers,  much 
more  than  all  the  embellishments  of  the  Pullman 
cars,  give  the  traveler  a sense  of  being  in  a civ- 
ilized country. 

A New  Laureate,  Maybe 

There  are  a good  many  employments,  including” 
some  literary  ones,  in  which  a competent  dis- 
cretion is  much  more  desired  than  outrageous 
talent.  Perhaps  that  explains  the  report  that 
Mr.  Asqi  ith  has  offered  the  British  laureateship 
to  Mr.  Robert  Bridges.  Mr.  Bridcjes  is  an  ex- 
perienced poet  of  mature  years,  and,  we  presume, 
of  a discretion  that  inspires  confidence  that  he 
will  do  his  full  duty  by  the  royal  family,  without 
breaking  out  in  any  psean  to  Emmeline  Pank- 
iiURST  on  the  side. 

The  papers  say  he  will  accept  the  appointment, 
which  attests  his  courage.  It  takes  almost  as 
much  courageous  consecration  to  accept  the  laure- 
ateship as  to  run  for  Vice-President  of  these 
States. 

Syndicalism 

Here  is  an  idea  about  syndicalism,  from  a dis- 
course by  Mr.  Miner  Ciiipman,  of  Boston,  at  the 
seventh  annual  sociological  conference  at  Saga- 
more Beach,  Massachusetts,  last  week: 

In  a state  of  nature,  a struggle  for  existence  is  a 
struggle  for  efficiency.  Our  modern  industrial  system 
has  removed  from  man  the  incentives  for  efficiency,  and 
life  is  reduced  to  a mere  struggle  for  existence. 

When  man  put  into  the  product  of  his  labor  his  own 
thought,  iiLspiration  and  ideals,  the  economic  value  of 
that  product  was  the  result  of  his  individual  efficiency. 
Man  struggles  for  wages,  not  production,  not  efficiency. 
The  industrial  system  leaves  man  in  a position  to 
either  degenerate  to  a mere  machine,  or  revolt.  So- 
called  social  unrest  gives  us  every  assurance  that  man 
has  no  intention  of  degeneration.  We  may,  therefore, 
view  syndicalism  and  other  revolutionary  movements 
as  foretokens  of  efficiency. 

Syndicalism  seems  to  be  a sort  of  industrial 
guniiowder.  Gunpowder  is  destructive,  so,  appar- 
ently. is  s.yndicalism.  But  gunpowder  has  done  a 
work  in  civilization.  On  the  whole  it  has  been  a 
peacemaker. 

Don’t  Skimp 

Ten  thousand  do’4  rs  ;i  vear  is  not  salary  enough 
for  members  of  a I'l  I r:d  Reserve  Board.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  > i.i'  v should  match  responsi- 
bility, but  it  may  v.  v , <U  indicate  it.  The  man 
who  is  wanted  ma  ■ ' - illing  to  forego  half  of  his 

income,  but  nqti-fgjf^^lrjte^^of  it, 
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The  Value  of  Words 

Words  are  at  a bit  of  a discount  just  now,  and 
there  is  a prevailing  belief — however  mistaken — that 
they  are  a mere  means,  to  an  end — a conveyance  for 
facts  and  fancies.  Professor  Lounsbuby  teaches  us 
that  it  really  matters  very  little  how  we  use  words, 
that  one  thing  is  about  as  right  as  another,  and  that 
language,  like  life  itself,  is  in  a continuous  flux, 
so  that  if  we  shudder  at  the  free  interchange  of  the 
noun  and  verb  by  the  bold  and  ready  journalist,  that 
is  our  foolishness  rather  than  his.  He  is  merely 
doing  what  has  been  done  from  time  immemorial, 
and  he  has  as  much  authority  to  “ glimpse  ” and  to 
“ sense  ” as  the  conservative  dealer  in  words  has  to 
“ notice,”  “ progress,”  or  ” advocate.” 

Still,  words  are  like  people.  They  have  other 
qualities  than  precision  and  authenticity.  They 
have  glamour  and  color  and  texture  and  quality; 
they  have  associational  value  and  breeding  and  en- 
vironment. But.  above  all,  words  remain  a matter 
for  taste  and  judgment.  The  time  may  come  when 
so  many  authoritative  and  eloquent  writers  of  Eng- 
lish will  have  ‘‘  glimpsed  ” and  “ sensed  ” that  no 
one  will  shudder  at  the  words.  But  for  the  present 
they  are  parvenus;  they  are  what  a little  boy  of 
aristocratic  tastes  called  “ nouveau  ” and  they  bear 
about  them  all  the  unkempt  appearance  and  ill  odor 
of  words  striving  by  startling  innovation  to  get 
into  good  society,  but  certainly  not  of  the  surety  of 
having  arrived. 

It  is  diflicult  to  say  how  a word  receives  its  cachet 
so  that  it  may  enter  the  language  of  literature. 
Perhaps  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  a 
parvenu  of  to-day  would  be  to  have  Mr.  John  Gals- 
worthy introduce  it  into  one  of  his  exquisite  essays; 
or  to  have  Mrs.  Meynexl  or  Alfred  Noyes  christen 
it  by  use.  Then  indeed  it  would  be  a word  to 
set  down  in  good  society  without  a blush.  But 
as  yet  none  of  these  writers  have  “ sensed  ” or  yet 
“ glimpsed.” 

The  tendency  to  invent  new  words  hy  turning  nouns 
into  verbs,  and  generally  using  words  as  if  gram- 
mar and  syntax  had  never  engaged  the  attention  of 
man,  arises  from  two  obvious  needs:  the  need  to 
hurry  and  the  need  to  avoid  the  hackneyed.  In  a 
world  fairly  tumbling  over  itself  to  get  anywhere 
except  where  it  is  at  the  moment,  short  cuts  are  the 
great  necessity,  so  that  any  word  formed  to  replace 
a phrase  is  likely  to  receive  a welcome  from  the 
unfastidious.  Whatever  may  be  the  quality  of.  modern 
writing,  the  quantity  of  it  is  overwhelming.  Any 
writer  who  earns  his  living  by  writing  must  do  so 
. by  an  output  which  in  quantity  would  have  stag- 
gered the  writers  of  a slower  age.  Just  think  of  the 
editorial-writers  who  turn  out  an  essay  a day  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years;  or  the  book-reviewers  who 
review  a dozen  to  twoscore  books  a week! 

Moreover,  readers — the  few  that  are  left — are  in 
a greater  hurry  than  ever  before.  They  want  the 
goods  delivered  as  straight  as  possible,  and  as  quickly. 
If  you  can  convey  your  thought  in  a paragraph  of 
short  words,  so  much  the  better.  But  what  the 
reader  of  to-day  will  not  bear  with  is  having  his 
attention  strained  or  held  long  at  any  given  point. 
Meredith,  Browning,  Swinburne,  James,  Pater, 
and  Hearne  sacrificed  readers  because  of  their  devo- 
tion to  words,  and  because  they  would  write  words 
faithful  to  the  coloring  of  their  own  spirits.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  “ Beauchamp’s  Career  ” is  as 
interesting  a political  novel  as  Snaith’s  “ Affair  of 
State,”  but,  being  infinitely  better  written,  it  will  also 
be  infinitely  less  read.  It  is  not  a matter  of  sub- 
stance at  all;  it  is  a mere  matter  of  the  more  beauti- 
ful method  which  takes  time  to  appreciate. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Henry  Jame.s  somewhat  overdoes  the 
slow  method  when  he  announces  a death  by  saying, 
“ the  extremity  of  personal  absence  had  indeed  just 
overcome  him,”  but  at  least  the  phrase  lias  individ- 
uality; and  Shakespeare  conveyed  the  same  idea  by 
speaking  of  shuffimg  off  this  mortal  coil,  and  the 
Bible,  by  yielding  up  the  ghost.  None  of  these  phrases 
put  haste  before  beauty. 

To  the  average  reader  of  to-day,  however,  any 
phrase  that  smacks  of  the  street,  of  what  one  might 
call  gutter-wit,  would  be,  owing  to  the  lost  habit  of 
reading,  more  quickly  understood,  and  therefore  more 
palatable. 

Another  method  of  - avoiding  the  obvious  and  lend- 
ing novelty  to  language  is  that  of  having  recourse  to 
a technical  vocabulary,  or  of  writing  of  one  art  in 
terms  of  another.  But  this  again  would  mean  an 
appeal  to  an  historically  and  artistically  educated 
public,  and  where  is  a large,  educated  public  to  be 
found?  “It  is  impossible,”  said  a really  great  Amer- 
ican publisher,  “ to  make  money  out  of  a really  good 
book,  because  there  are  not  one  hundred  thousand 
people  in  America  who  can  read  a good  book.”  We 
look  to  France  for  literary*  culture  above  all  other 
countries,  and  yet  M-  Henri  Bergson  said  of  Maeter- 
linck that  he  was  little  read,  and  understood  only 
by  the  more  highly  educated  circles. 

So  words,  as  things  in  themselves,  must  be  the 
luxury  of  the  few;  of  those  who  still  read  poetry  and 
old  essays  and  the  medieval  mystics.  It  is  the  poets 
indeed  who  have  deserved  most  nobly  of  words;  who 
have  chiefly  endowed  them  with  color  and  personality 
and  associational  value. 

“It  is  really  odd.”  said  a young  girl,  the  other  day, 
walking  through  an  old-fashioned  garden.  ‘‘  how  the 
flowers  are  so  mi.VfPTIp  with  the  plets  that  you 
c0  i ^thiuk^.qf  fbem  could  see 


vine  leaves  and  not  think  of  Hedda,  or  lilacs  without 
remembering  Kew?  If  it  is  a bed  of  pansies  you 
look  at,  you  see  Ophelia,  face  upward  in  the  marsh 
in  which  Millais  drowned  her.  The  geranium  flower 
always  brings  back  the  glass  of  water  by  Eveline’s 
l)edside.  I never  saw  basil  growing,  but  if  one  did 
and  called  it  the  basil-plant  one  would  think  of 
Keats  ; but  if  one  called  it  ‘ sweet-basil  ’ one  thinks 
of  Shei.ley’s  unknown  Madonna.” 

It  was  quite  true,  only  the  thought  might  be  car- 
ried further.  For  who  looks  at  a growling,  angry, 
northern  sea  thinks  of  Shelley;  and  if  you  see  from 
a height  a far-off,  wrinkled  sea  you  remember  Ten- 
NY.SON ; and  if  you  swim  in  the  ocean  you  recite 
Swinburne.  If  you  see  scenery  that  reminds  you 
of  a garish  postal-card,  with  a castle  and  waterfall 
and  moonlight,  you  are  back  again  with  Tennyson  and 

“ The  long  light  shakes 
Across  the  lakes. 

And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory.” 

When  you  sec  buildings  mirrored  in  water  you  are 
with  Shelley  again,  as  you  are  whenever  you  see 
tiny  shallops  in  flowing  water,  and  the  big  sea  liners 
and  coastwise  steamers  speak  loud  of  Kipli.no. 

The  heavens  and  the  stars  and  the  whole  shifting 
scenery  of  the  sky,  clouds  and  moon  and  drooping 
sun,  belong  largely  to  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  and 
Shelley;  and  skylarks  and  nightingales  belong  to 
Shelley  and  Matthew  Arnold  and  George  Mere- 
dith. The  heavily  gemmed  heavens  will  always  make 
one  whisper  of  “ patines  of  briglit  gold,”  and  the 
dome  of  the  sky  rising  in  great  curves  from  the 
horizon  line  will  be  “the  cone  of  heaven.”  There  are 
adjectives,  too,  that  one  can  only  use  with  the  echo 
of  a poet  in  one’s  heart.  Who  would  say  “ daedal  ” 
or  “hoary”  and  not  remember  Shelley;  or  subtle 
and  sanguine  and  fleet  without  being  consciously 
Swinburnian? 

The  words  of  the  street  may  grow  and  change  in 
form  and  content  and  lead  the  masses  hither  and 
yon;  but  doubtless  there  will  always,  too,  be  quiet 
shelters  where  thoughtful  men  will  read  their  poets 
and  learn  to  love  strange  words  and  beautiful,  and 
find  them  valuable  just  for  themselves. 

L.  C.  W. 


Correspondence 

THE  SOUTH  AND  IMMIGRATION 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  21,  1913. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir, — The  editorial  in  to-day’s  issue  of  Harper’s 
VV’eekly,  entitled  “ The  South  and  Immigration,”  ac- 
curately states  the  attitude  of  the  South  toward  our 
“ new  immigration.”  As  you  point  out,  that  section 
does  not  object  to  Northern  farmers.  It  would  be 
delighted  with  the  diversion  to  the  Southland  of  the 
over  one  hundred  thousand  good  American  farmers 
that  annually  cross  the  border  to  make  their  home  in 
Canada.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  diversion  or  distribution  of  the  present 
enormous  influx  of  temporary  aliens  from  southern 
Europe  and  western  Asia.  The  reasons  are  many. 

Some  years  ago  the  cotton-mill  men,  certain  large 
employers,  and  the  transportation  interests  secured 
the  creation  of  a number  of  State  immigration  bureaus 
throughout  the  South  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in 
“ desirable  immigrants  ” from  abroad.  The  history 
of  the  South  Carolina  Immigration  Bureau  is  typical. 
At  great  expense  two  ship-loads  were  brought,  and 
carefully  located  by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration on  the  land,  in  the  factories,  and  through- 
out the  State.  Most  of  the  newcomers  >vent  to  Chi- 
cago and  New  York  City,  feeling  under  no  obligation 
for  their  free  transportation.  The  farmers  saw  in 
the  bureau  a scheme  of  the  mill  men  to  keep  down 
the  price  of  cotton.  The  working  people  saw  in  it  aa 
ofTort  to  lower  -wages  and  to  prolong  hours  of  em- 
ployment. In  fact,  the  whole  general  jublic  resented 
the  project,  and  the  State  legislature  Jiromptly  abol- 
ished the  bureau  and  affirmatively  forbade  any  State 
official  “ to  attempt  directly  or  indirectly  to  bring  an 
immigrant  into  the  State  of  South  Carolina.” 

Not  only  have  all  other  Southern  State  immigration 
bureaus  fallen  through  with  either  by  direct  legisla- 
tive abolition  or  the  intentional  failure  of  the  State 
Legislature  to  continue  appropriations,  but  most  of 
the  Southern  State  legislatures  have  passed  memo- 
rials urging  Congress  to  pass  restrictive  and  highly 
selective  legislation.  The  following,  adopted  by  the 
State  legislature  of  Tennessee  is  typical: 

“ Wlit  rcas  the  United  States  Immigration  Com- 
mission, after  four  years’  investigation  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  one  million  dollars,  has  made  a forty- 
two  volume  report  to  Congress;  and 

“ Whereas  it  is  I)eing  proposed  that  the  immigration, 
evils  from  which  the  Northern  States  are  suffering 
be  relieved  by  diverting  and  distributing  the  aliens 
now  crowding  into  and  congesting  the  slums,  sweat- 
shops. and  city  centers;  and 

“ Whereas  the  Immigration  Commission  clearly 
points  out  that  this  is  the  only  country  with  any 
considerable  net  foreign  immigration,  our  laws  and 
administrative  policy  are  the  weakest  of  any  new 
country,  and  that  ‘substantial  restriction  is  demanded 
by  economic,  moral,  and  social  considerations,’  and 
the  illiteracy  test  is  recommended  ‘as  the  most  feas- 
ible single  method  of  excluding  undesirable  immigra- 
tion ’ ; 

“ Tlierefore  lx*  it  resolved  by  the  State  Siuiate  of 
Tennessee  (the  House  concurring),  that  we  hereby 
memorialize  Congress  to  immediately  enact  some  such 
illiteracy  te.st  as  is  recommended  by  the  Immigration 
Commission,  us  is  law  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
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ead  everything  that  was 
other  new  countries,  pass'*’**"®-  many 

along  the  lines  of  the  Immigra  these^  wero 

gestions,  and  do  not  pass  any  11^*?  ^*'***®  '/'.I  ti. 
the  diversion  and  distribution  of  any  Kind  of  alien 
population  that  is  now  congesting  the  northeastern 
cities  and  causing  so  many  evils  there.” 

Such  unquestionably  represents  the  attitude  of 
eighteen  Southern  States  and  Territories.  These  have, 
received  since  the  war  practically  no  foreign  immi- 
grants. and  the  drift  of  Americans  from  other  States 
into  them  have  been  almost  equaled  by  the  counter- 
drift of  Southerners  to  Northern  and  Western  States. 
Consequentlj^  without  any  additions  from  the  outside, 
the  increase  in  population,  as  well  as  tlte  growth  of 
industry  and  material  wealth  throughout  the  South, 
has  been  at  an  even  greater  rate  than  has  been  that 
of  the  northeast  with  all  its  millions  of  people  from 
abroad.  The  census  statistics  show  that  in  popula- 
tion out  of  its  own  loins,  labor  supply,  bank  deposits, 
railroa^  mileage,  mineral  production,  cotton  spindles, 
valuation  of  property,  and  in  every  material  and  com- 
mercial istic  way  the  South  has  increased  at  a faster 
percentage  than  has  the  North  with  all  its  influx  of 
aliens,  and  where  foreign  immigration  does  seem  to 
have  been  a substitution  for  rather  than  an  addition 
to  the  native  population. 

The  South  seems  to  have  been  made  highly  eon- 
scious  of  that  point  of  view  by  its  experience  with 
the  enormous  importations  of  one  race,  whose  coming 
forced  the  less  well-to-do  farmers,  who  were  not  able 
to  buy  large  tracts  of  fertile  land  and  a considerable 
number  of  slaves  needed  absolutely  to  raise  cotton 
with  profit,  into  the  hills  and  mountains,  where  they 
eked  out  a precarious  existence  hunting,  fishing,  mooii- 
shining,  and  the  like,  and  from  which  they  are  now 
beginning  to  return  to  the  towns  and  farms  that 
eheap  slave  labor  is  no  longer  subjecting  them  to 
ruinous  competition. 

I iiclieve  the  above  explains  fundamentally  the  rea- 
sons why  foreign  immigrants  do  not  seek  the  South 
and  why  the  South  does  not  seek  foreign  immigration. 
There  is  perhaps  one  additional  general  fact  that 
might  clear  the  situation  some.  I refer  to  the  fact 
that  during  the  last  ten  years  over  ten  million  aliens 
entered  the  country,  and  apparently  six  million  aliens 
left  the  country.  For  instance,  in  1907  1,4.36,409 
came,  and  the  next  year  714,828  aliens  departed.  That 
they  do  not  return  here  again  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  those  coming  any  year 
have  ever  been  here  before.  The  fact,  too,  that  about 
six-sevenths  are  adult  males,  and  that  about  nine- 
teiiths  of  them  seek  the  crowded  labor  and  city  centers, 
points  to  the  same  conclusion. 

I am,  sir, 

John  D.  Ma.son, 


A BLAST  AT  NEWSPAPERS  AND  TRADE-UNIONS 

Philadelphia,  1913. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir, — No  absolute  monarch  ever  ruled  his  subjects 
more  ruthlessly  than  the  leaders  of  the  labor  unions 
do  theirs.  Disobedience  to  their  decrees  brings 
swift  punishment  in  the  form  of  social  ostracism, 
bodily  Injury,  and  even  death.  Their  openly  avowed 
aim  is  to  be  able  to  refuse  to  all  who  fail  to  bow  the 
knee  to  them  all  opportunity  to  earn  a living.  They 
stop  at  nothing  to  gain  this  end.  and  politicians  anil 
new8psj>er8  alike  are  so  afraid  of  them  that  they  dare 
not  e*en  comment  unfavorably  unless  the  act  happens 
to  too  outrageous  to  gloss  over,  and  then  they  at- 
triliute  it,  not  to  the  union  itself,  but  to  “ strike 
sympathizers”  or  to  “a  few  reckless  boys  in  the 
crowd.”  Where,  in  rare  cases,  a union  leader  is 
brought  to  justice,  both  the  newspapers  and  the 
politicians  vie  with  one  another  in  their  efforts  to 
exonerate  the  union*  itself,  and  to  declare  that  only 
the  leader  in  question  was  to  blame.  Up  to  the  very 
moment  of  the  confession  of  the  McNamaras  there 
was  a nauseating  concerted  effort  by  the  press  and 
the  politicians  alike  to  prove  that  these  unspeakable 
scoundrels  and  their  backers  were  the  innocent  vic- 
tims pf  a great  plot  by  employers. 

All  the  popular  brag  and  bluster  about  the  United 
States  being  a free  country,  the  land  of  equal  op- 
portunities. is  a pitiful  absurdity  that  makes  this 
country  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  all  nations.  With 
the  politicians  all  terrorized  by  the  unions  and  the 
newspapers,  so  that  none  of  them  dare  think  for 
himself  or  say  what  he  thinks;  when  mere  newspaper 
denunciation  of  a man  in  public  life,  no  matb'r  how- 
unfoumled,  will  sooner  or  later  retire  him  to  obscurity 
in  disgrace,  no  man  of  high  ability  will  accejit  public 
office.  Even  now  the  government  of  our  cities,  States, 
and  nation  is  in  the  hands  of  demagogues,  second-rate 
politicians,  and  a few  honest  fanatics  who  are  qui^ 
as  dangerous  as  their  associates  in  power.  'I'liis 
country  is  still  moving  only  on  account  of  momentum 
acquired  during  years  of  prosperity,  and  any  great 
emergency  will  shake  it  to  piews  like  a hou.se  of 
cards.  There  never  -was  a similar  situMion  in  ii»e 
history  of  the  world.  There  never  has  been  a time 
when  the  masses  lived  so  luxuriously  and  gave  so 
little  in.  return.  Neither  has  there  ever  been  a time 
when  class  hatred,  envy,  and  discontent  wej-c  i 
preyaleiit.  Nor  has  there  ever  been  a P®™  . " 
world’s  history  when  the  masses  held  such  absoluti 
away  politically.  One  feature  of  the  situation  that 
has  ho  parallel’is  the  fact  that  almost  in  the  tvvinkling 
of  an  eye  the  rantlngs  of  the  demagogues  and  news 
doctored  to  suit  the  momentary  whim  of  the  mob  can 
he  transmitted  all  over  the  country  with  a degree  ot 
publicity  that  it  has  never  been  even  dreamed  of  in 
fornici  ages.  A sensational  lie  or  half-truth  has 
ahlv  always  met  with  eager  listeners,  but  nowadays 
ho  one  seems  to  care  for  the  sober,  colorless  facts.  By 
constantly  catering  to  this  tendency  the  newspapi-rs 
have  corrupted  the  great  majority  of  our  jieoplc. 

“ 'A'hom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first  drive 
mad.”  I am  quite  aware  that  none  of  this  is  popular 
doctrine.  Cassandra’s  warnings  fell  on  deaf  ear.s.  lor 
fhey  (lid  not  tickle  popular  conceit;  but  1”®**^''  *'** 
membt-V  that  In  spite  of  the  riclKule  with  which  they 
met,  Troy  fell.,  ..... 

PENN  STATE 
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The  Harvard  crew,  just  after  winning  from  Yale  by  ten  lengths  at  New  London 


WHY  THE  ENGLISH 
IN  AMERICAN 


STROKE  FAILS 
ROWING 


BY  GEORGE  MARVIN 

A Member  of  the  Harvard  Varsity  Eight  in  1898  and  1899 


English  rowing,  or  rather  rowing  in  Eng- 
land. has  one  advantage  as  a sport  over 
rowing  in  this  country.  The  men  in  the 
boats  are  allowed,  by  general  consent,  to  win 
or  to  lose  their  own  races.  In  this  country, 
according  to  the  reports,  rowing  races  are 
rarely  decided  by  the  efforts  of  the  crews  on  race  day. 
The  annual  aftermath  of  Ttnigbkeepsie  and  New  Lon- 
don is  prone  to  deal  with  those  two  regattas  not  so 
imicb  as  a sport  as  an  e.\position  of  exact  science,  as- 
cribing victory  or  defeat  to  the  merits  or  defects  of  a 
given  “ stroke,”  to  the  theories  and  personality  of  a 
given  coach,  or  to  the  mechanical  appliances  of  oars 
and  rigging  by  means  of  which  racing  shells  are  raade 
to  move  swiftly  over  the  face  of  the  waters. 

A Nalional  Standard  in  England 

TIIK  reason  for  this  difference  is  simple  enough.  In 
I'bigland  every  one  rows,  or  tries  to  row,  in  the 


same  way,  according  to  the  same  generally  accepted 
principles.  Differing  theories  may  prevail  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  as  to  training,  table  diet,  or  the  exact 
width  of  oar-blades;  but  among  Englishmen  the  game 
of  rowing  is  standardized.  By  the  same  token,  you 
will  read  the  annual  accounts  of  the  V'arsity  race 
from  Putney  to  Mortlake  or  of  Henley  Regatta  in 
vain  for  expositions  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  row- 
ing. All  that  is  taken  for  granted,  and  the  story  con- 
sists only  in  the  moving  recital  of  contests  between 
crews  of  picked  oarsmen,  all  hands  endeavoring  to  do 
the  same  thing  with  varying  de^ees  of  success,  and 
victory  going  to  those  fittest  survivors  who  most  highly 
combine  the  qualities  of  skill,  courage,  and  endurance. 
Thus  it  was  in  the  beginning,  if  we  remember  rightly; 
for  in  that  first  recorded  boat  race,  faithfully  re- 
ported by  Virgil  in  his  .-Eneid.  the  winning  trireme 
crossed  the  line  several  galley  lengths  ahead  because 
the  crew  most  desperately  “ surged  against  ” their 
oars.  Although  the  competing  ships  were  pulled,  and 


hauled,  and  influenced  submarinely  by  various  un- 
sportsmanlike sea  deities,  it  is  written  that  the  vic- 
torious heroes  ‘‘  were  able  because  they  themselves 
thought  (believed)  they  were  able.” 


The  Magic  of  the  “System’* 

NO  such  simplicity  or  bowing  down  to  tradition  in 
these  waters  of  the  free.  Yale  used  to  win  year 
after  year  because  of  the  Bob  Cook  stroke,”  a magical 
term  in  the  early  nineties;  Cornell  victories  at  Pough- 
keepsie are  generally  foregone  conclusions  because  of 
the  “Courtney  stroke”;  when  Syracuse  wins,  it  is 
the  triumjdi  of  Ten  Eyck;  and  Harvard’s  series  of 
triumphal  processions  during  the  past  six  years  are  in 
large  part  rightly  ascribed  to  “Jim”  Wray.  Each 
system  has  its  partizans,  unconvinced  by  the  success 
of  other  systems;  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  four-mile 
l)oat  races  are  still  won  veiy  often  by  the  united  and 
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1 the  middle  of  the  English  stroke.  The  extra  effort  lequired  by  this  stroke 
luctive  of  extra  speed,  but  it  can  not  possibly  be  mi  intained  for  four  miles 
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The  spiritless  finish  of  the  Harvard-Yale  contest'  showing  the  Elis  hopelessly  outclassed 


sustaiiiiHt  1‘fforts  of  eiglit  strong-backed,  stout-hearted 
men. 

Reverses  of  Harvard  and  Yale  Crews  Compared 

CONSlDERIXr;  rowing  purely  as  a sport,  it  is 
surely  desirable  to  have  boat  races  tests  primarily 
of  the  competitors  themselves.  Nevertheless,  the  Har- 
vard-Yale  race  at  New  London  on  June  20  makes  a 
consideration  of  methods  particularly  appropriate  be- 
cause, this  year,  the  race  provided  a complete  con- 
trast in  boat.s,  rigging,  oars,  and  stroke.  No  matter 
how  much  the  various  schools  of  American  oarsman- 
shi|)  may  differ  among  themselves,  as  a whole  they 
offer  a fairly  distinct  contrast  to  English  oarsmanship, 
which  is.  as  has  l)een  stated,  much  more  thoroughly 
standardiml.  This  year,  as  formerly  since  ISbb.  Har- 
vard rowed  according  to  American  ideas.  Yale,  after 
having  lost  to  Harvard  five  years  in  succession,  having 
dismissed  one  professional  coach,  and  ol)tained  no  bet- 
ter results  by  a return  to  alumni  coaching,  adopted 
til  is  year  English  rowing  methods  in  tlieir  entirety. 

Yale  Disregards  Harvard's  English  Experience 

SIXTEEN  years  ago,  Harvard,  after  a long  series  of 
humiliating  defeats  at  New  London,  did  precisely 
what  Yale  has  done  this  year.  Mr.  Rudolf  C.  Leh- 
man, at  that  time  the  most  famous  rowing  coach  in 
I'^ngland,  took  charge  of  the  Harvard  crew  and  en- 
tirely Anglicized  rowing  at  Cambridge.  That  year 
at  Poughkeepsie,  and  the  year  following  at  New  Lon- 
don, Harvard  in  English  boats,  with  English  oars 
rattling  around  in  English  thole-pins,  rowed  as  crews 
in  England  row.  And  lioth  years  they  were  conclu- 
sively beaten  by  Cornell  and  by  Yale.  In  those  two 
years  English  methods  were  given  a thorough  trial 
at  Cambridge,  were  found  ineffective  as  means  of 
winning  boat  races  in  this  country,  and  were  aban- 
doned. To  the  writer,  who  was  a meml)er  of  the 
Harvard  crew  during  those  two  years,  the  lessons  of 
that  experiment  are  almost  as  vivid  now  as  they  were 
then.  It  seems  extraordinary  that  Harvard’s  experi- 
ence should  have  been,  as  it  seems,  entirely  lost  on 
Yale,  particularly  since  tbe  conclusions  as  to  the 
naturalization  of  English  rowing,  reached  at  Cam- 


bridge fifteen  years  ago.  were  heartily  shared  by  Har- 
vard's opponents,  who  then  assisted  ' in  the  June  de- 
monstrations. 

Lower  Efficiency  of  the  English  Method 

The  chief  defect  in  English  rowing,  as  exemplified 
in  this  country,  is  that  it  .seeks  to  achieve  results 
in  spite  of  lost  motion  and  by  a maximum  of  effort. 
Tbe  stroke  that  Harvard  rowed  in  1897  and  ’98,  and 
that  Yale  rowed  tliis  year,  is  the  most  exhausting 
of  strokes.  Were  the  extra  effort  compensated  by 
extra  speed,  the  stroke  might  nevertheless  be  practical 
for  a set  of  men  who  could  maintain  it  over  four  miles. 
Hut  such  has  bet*n  proved  again  and  again  not  to  lie 
the  justifying  fact.  No  demonstration  could  have 
been  clearer  than  that  provided  at  New  London  this 
year.  Any  one  without  previous  knowledge  of  oars- 
manship could  see  a distinct  difference  in  the  rowing 
of  the  two  eights  as  they  struggled,  at  first  side  by 
side,  and  later  singly,  down  tlie  course.  Those  swing- 
ing bodies  in  the  Yale  shell  described  an  arc  much 
wider  than  the  rhythmic  figures  in  the  winning  boat. 
The  Yale  crew  reached  out  until  their  backs  were  al- 
most parallel  with  the  gunwales  of  their  shell,  and 
then  swung  over  backward  until  they  lay  in  a semi- 
rwumbent  position. 

And  yet.  that  terrific  and  desolating  heave  did  not 
.send  their  boat  as  far  each  stroke,  even  in  the  first 
half  mile  of  the  race,  as  the  answering  and  more 
elastic  drive  sent  the  other  boat.  The  Harvard  crew, 
sliding  easily  forward  to  the  same  point  that  Y’ale 
attained  by  strained  reacliing,  applied  back  and  legs 
together  as  they  drove  their  oars  through,  finishing 
each  stroke  in  a position  from  which  they  could 
recoil  neatly  back  on  the  recover,  without  the  useless 
extra  effort  of  lifting  themselves  up  by  their  abdominal 
muscles. 

Exhausting  Effects  of  the  Body  Swing 

TH.Vr  extreme  body  swing  means  that  the  English 
tradition  believes  in  thus  accomplishing  what 
most  American  rowing  authorities  lielieve  can  more 
economically  be  accomplished  by  a more  equal  co- 
ordination of  back  and  leg.-*.  Thirty-two  times  every 
minute,  during  twenty-two  strenuous  minutes,  the 


devoted  men  in  tlie  Yale  boat  were  cramping  tbeir 
lungs  and  straining  their  muscles  to  a degree  notice- 
ably beyond  the  corresponding  efforts  by  the  Harvard 
crew.  No  wonder  they  fell  steadily  behind  from  the 
mile-flag  on,  and  finished  twelve  lengths  in  the  rear 
of  a not  particularly  fast  Crimson  eight. 

Yale’s  Loyalty  to  the  Coaches 

Y .ALE’S  defeat  can  not  be  ascribed  to  failure  in 
carrying  out  their  coaches’  ideas.  Mr.  Harcourt 
Gold  and  Mr.  Kirby,  the  two  English  coaches,  admit 
this,  Yale  rowed  the  race  out  as  they  had  been  taught, 
and  finished  gamely,  every  man  sitting  up.  It  was 
a singularly  fair  test  of  method  as  well  as  of  material. 
In  addition  to  the  extreme  swing  fore  and  aft,  the 
Yale  crew  were  rigged  alternately  across  the  boat  in 
tbe  English  manner,  a method  which  is  supposed  to 
give  greater  leverage  in  managing  the  longer,  smaller- 
iiladed  oars  of  English  make,  but  whicb,  unless  ha- 
bitual, is  apt  to  make  men  swing  across  the  boat 
instead  of  straight  up  and  down  the  keel.  English 
thole-pins,  with  which  the  Yale  shell  was  rigged,  were 
discarded  by  Harvard  in  1899  with  real  relief.  They 
do  not  hold  the  leather  “ buttons  ” of  the  oars  a.s 
neatly  and  firmly  as  do  American  row-locks,  and  no 
corresponding  advantage  has  been  advanced  for  them 
to  offset  their  lost  motion  and  extra  friction. 

Ability  and  Unison  the  Prime  Factors 

IT  was  the  opinion  of  many  good  judges  at  New 
London  that  this  same  Yale  crew  would  have 
finished  half  a minute  better,  rowing  a less  punishing 
stroke  and  rigged  in  the  American  way.  That  must 
remain  a matter  of  opinion.  But  it  is  confirming 
such  opinion  to  remember  that  a Belgian  crew  has 
twice  won  the  Grand  Challenge  at  Henley,  where  the 
course  is  so  short — only  a few  yards  over  a mile  and 
a quarter — that  “strokes”  arc  of  slight  significance 
compared  to  sprinting  ability  and  uni.son.  Moreover, 
the  O.xford-Cambridge  records  are  made  with  a cur- 
rent and  tide-way  swifter  than  the  stream  at  Pougb- 
kt*ep8ie,  and  those  races  are  rowed  over  a cour.se  so 
winding  that  position  is  a distinct  factor  in  the  result 
and  violent  racing  bursts  of  spi'ed  are  of  almost  equal 
value  with  .sustained  pace. 


The  Syracuse  freshman  eight,  rowing  in  striking  contrast  to  the  awkward,  enervating  Hnglish  style.  These 
pupils  oi  the  veteran  “Jim”  Ten  Eyck  used  the  deliberate  but  steady  and  rhythmic  American  strode j:|-Q|-p 
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“ ‘ Let  me  tell  you,  Hoff,  they  can  convict  grafters  like  you  ’ ” 


“FOR  FAILURE  TO  PROVIDE” 


BY  P.  C.  MACFARLANE 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  F.  B.  MASTERS 


“ ETTER  lay  up  a few  judges  for  a rainy  day, 

I ■ Hoff.  That’s  my  advice,”  said  Larkin,  the 
State  Boss. 

I ^ They  were  in  a small  committee- room 
just  off  the  floor  of  the  State  Convention 
of  the  reigning  political  party. 

“Why*'”  asked  Hoff,  the  City  Boss,  a fox-faced 
Hebrew*  who  eat  blinking  vulture-like  as  he  pondered. 
His  present  mind  was  to  demand,  as  his  next  slice  in 
the  pie  he  and  Larkin  were  cutting  up  together,  the 
cflice  of  State  Printer,  for  there  was  large  graft  there. 
Tlio  judges  afforded  no  such  possibilities,  hence  a 
scum  of  doubt  filmed  over  his  shrewd  eyes,  and  he 
asked  again,  as  l^rkin  remained  silent  and  thought- 
ful, “Why?” 

“ Because,”  said  Larkin,  rousing  suddenly  out  of 
the  contemplative  state  in  which  he  had  been  chew- 
ing his  cigar  since  tlie  last  remark,  “ because,  in  tlie 
end.  Hoff,  they  always  get  grafters  like  you.” 

Hoff  flushed  and  straightened  up  with  a start. 

“ No  offense,  you  understand,”  apologized  Larkin, 
seeing  the  movement,  “ but  I mean  it.  Some  day 
there’ll  be  a new  boss  in  the  tow’ii.  I don’t  mean,  you 
know,  that  you’ll  just  fall  down,  lose  your  grip,  and 
hit  the  cobbles.  You’ll  face  a straight  criminal  pros; 
and  they’ll  get  you — get  you  deacl.  And  you  ain’t 
got  a friend  on  the  Appellate  Bench,  Ijet  me  tell 


Larkin  leaned  over  close,  his  cigar  in  his  fingers, 
and  the  tliumb  of  the  hand  tiiat  held  it  rapping  for 
emphasis  upon  the  little  table  between  them. 

" The\i  ran  convict  grafters  like  you.  Hoff.  F'olk 
done  it  in  St.  Louis — stuck  ’em  big  and  stuck  ’em 
little;  hut  the  Appellate  courts  turned  ’em  all  loose. 
Skidooed  one  of  them  only  the  other  day  because  the 
lawyers  left  a ‘ the  ’ out  of  the  pleadin’s.  Landis 
soaked  the  Standard  twenty-nine  millions,  but  the 
Appellate  Court  cut  it  to  a whisper  and  come  darned 
near  sendin’  Landis  to  jail  for  disorderly  conduct. 

“Same  everywhere!  They’ll  get  you.  They’ll  put 
up  a case  that  twelve  men  locked  up  together  can’t 
get  away  from,  no  matter  how  much  they  want  to. 
But  with  the  upper  courts  it’s  different.  They  got 
time  and  lawyers  to  figure  a way  out  for  ’em  and 
write  the  decision  and  jnit  it  in  their  hands,  and 
all  the  courts  has  to  do  is  to  pass  it  out  and  stand 
pat.  Take  it  from  me,  Hoff,” — and  again  Larkin 
grew  confidential — “ the  Appellate  courts  of  this 
State  has  jimmied  more  doors  and  windows  than  all 
the  cons  in  both  ))eii3.  You’re  goin’  to  need  ’em;  and 
my  advice  to  you  now  is  to  let  this  Public  Printer  job, 
grid  the  Surveyor-General's,  too,  go  to  me,  and  put  a 
few  friends  of  yours  on  the  Appellate  Bench.  It’s  a 
mighty  good  investment,  you’ll  find.” 


Hoff  listened  till  Larkin  had  finished,  and  reflected 
silently.  He  quite  agreed  with  Larkin  as  to 
the  courts,  but  he  did  not  agree  for  a moment  that 
his  pow’er  in  the  great  city  which  he  held  in  his  hand 
could  ever  w’ane.  Why,  he  was  absolute  master  there. 
He  killed  and  made  alive;  he  plowed  and  sowed  and 
reaped  and  garnered  in  every  department  of  the  city 
government;  he  made  judges  there,  and  juries,  too. 
From  all  he  got  what  results  he  would;  and  was  it 
possible  that  things  could  ever  be  different? — that  a 
grand  jury  would  indict  him  or  a police  judge  re- 
mand iiim? — a jury  convict  him,  a court  condemn 
him? — his  juries  and  his  courts?  No,  it  was  im- 
possible. Success  w’as  his  fetish.  He  worihiped  it, 
and  it  could  never  depart  from  him.  Some  d ' 
hoped  to  see  Larkin  himself^  skid  wide  at  the  to’u 
while  he  took  the  rail  amT ibecame  "pi  n 

Larkin’^llla^^.jjJl^il;  .he i^voi|hl,^Q|k e 


governor  and  himself  United  States  senator.  So  his 
imagination  ran  on  before.  Meantime  he  fouled  his 
hands  with  graft,  for  it  takes  money  to  be  a United 
States  senator.  And 

“ DETTER  have  an  anchor  to  windward,  Hoff.”  urged 

D Larkin. 

“ No,”  Hoff  said  decisively,  contemptuously,  after  a 
moment;  “don’t  need  ’em.  Give  me  the  State  Printer, 
r.o  I can  collect  off  the  School  Book  Trust — and  one 
judgeship,  just  to  take  care  of  my  friend  Monson.” 

“ Short  term  do  him?”  asked  Larkin. 

“ Yes,”  said  Hoff  carelessly. 

“All  right,”  said  Larkin.  “Who’s  your  man  for 
Public  Printer?” 

“ Denny,”  answered  Hoff  through  the  smoke. 

“ Denny  goes,”  declared  Larkin,  making  a mental 
note.  “ And  now  here  are  my  men  for  the  District 
Courts  of  Appeals — Harrigan  and  Myers,  long  terms; 
Cone  and  Figelstein,  shorts.  Do  you  get  ’em?” 

“ Yep,”  answered  Hoff. 

“ By  the  way.”  asked  Larkin,  shooting  over  a 
shrewd,  penetrating  glance,  “ are  you  sure  you  can 
deliver  on  this  judgeship?” 

“Deliver?”  asked  Hoff  in  amazement.  “Haven’t 
I been  delivering  all  the  week?” 

“Yes;  but  Marinetti — I hear  he  has  promised  his 
district  to  Blake,  who  is  running  against  my  man 
Harrigan.  That’s  why  I went  and  fixed  it  up  with 
the  farmers  on  the  Surveyor-General — so  I could  have 
something  coming  on  the  judgeship  if  I needed  it.” 


“He  was  thinking  of  Larkin’s  advice 
to  him  about  ‘rainy-day’  judges” 
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Hoff  flushed.  He  recognized  in  this  both  a taunt 
and  a threat — a taunt  in  the  suggestion  that  his 
))ower  was  not  absolute  in  the  city,  and  a threat  that 
a combination  was  laid  against  him  in  the  State. 
The  taunt  stabbed  his  vanity  and  hurt  him  some, 
but  the  threat  frightened  him.  He  never  could  under- 
stand these  grangers.  He  never  could  do  business 
with  them  successfully — political  business.  It  was 
his  weakness.  In  the  city  he  was  king.  Get  him  off 
the  cobbles  and,  to  use  his  own  expression,  he  was 
“ lemoned.”  He  knew  it.  With  Larkin,  now’,  it  was 
different.  He  could  cut  bait  w’ith  these  barley- 
whiskers  all  day  long  while  they  fished,  and  at  night 
put  all  the  fish  on  his  string. 

Besides,  Marinetti  Avas  always  a possible  snag  in 
Hoff’s  pathway.  He  had  taken  orders  hitherto,  but, 
perhaps  without  intending  it,  had  managed  to  cause 
Hoff  the  vague  feeling  that  some  day  ho  would 
break.  So  Larkin’s  threat  frightened  him.  But  he 
bluffed. 

“ Marinetti  ?”  he  queried  composedly.  “ Marinetti’s 
eating  at  my  crib,  isn’t  he?” 

“ Aw' — yes.  of  course,”  assented  Larkin. 

“Well,  then,  w'hat's  eatin’  you?”  asked  Hoff  in- 
solently. 

That  bit  of  insolence  seemed  to  win  the  day,  for 
Larkin,  appearing  satisfied,  arose  and  went  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  convention,  where  thev  w’ere  busying  them- 
selves with  the  final  clean-up  of  tlie  convention’s  work. 

Hoff  stayed  behind  in  the  little  committee-room  to 
receive  his  di.strict  leaders  and  pass  the  quiet  tip  on 
the  judiciary.  They  came  singly. 

I>ast  of  all  came  Marinetti — amiable  swaggerer, 
loyal,  likable;  biggest  cog  in  Hoff’s  machine,  and 
therefore  distrusted  of  him;  absolute  master  of  the 
Sixty-second  Assembly  District,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Works  in  the  administration  cabinet,  and  the 
most  popular  man  in  the  city  government.  He  was  a 
native  of  Switzerland,  big  as  a Holstein,  w’ith  a large, 
hummocky  face  and  a baby’s  complexion.  Small  blue 
eyes  set  in  the  upper  corners  of  the  face  kept  laugh- 
ing watch  over  tlie  .Alpine  jumble  of  features  below, 
prominent  among  which  was  a nose  stern  and  uprising 
like  one  of  his  native  crags,  and  under  the  nose  a long, 
narrow'  cleft  that  was  a sparkling  valley  or  a for- 
bidding chasm,  according  as  the  Boss  of  the  Sixty- 
second  smiled  or  showed  a fang. 

“’CALL  right.”  said  Marinetti.  “ ’S  all  right,  ex- 

•Jeept  Harrigan.  Aly  district  votes  for  Blake.” 

Hoff’s  eyes  showed  Avhite. 

“What?”  he  screamed.  “Your  district?  When  in 
time  did  it  get  to  be  your  district?” 

“ About  one  number  before  it  got  to  be  yours.”  re- 
torted Marinetti  coolly.  “ I give  you  the  Sixty- 
second  sometimes  w’hen  it  suits  me.  You  don’t  give 
it  to  me — never.”  The  Sw'itzer’s  great  face  hardened. 
Through  narrow’  slits  his  beady  eyes  looked  out,  and 
his  mouth  had  become  a mere  seam  upon  his  face  in 
the  viselike  compression  of  his  determined  lips. 

Hoff  next  tried  to  reason  with  him.  “ We  all  stand 
together,  don’t  you  see?”  he  began.  “Not  to  do  so 
is  disloyalty.  There  is  only  a swift  kick  for  the 
traitor.  Marinetti.” — Hoff  drew  close  and  confiding — 
“ if  the  Sixty-second  should  vote  for  Blake  we  should 
have  to  have  a new  Superintendent  of  Public  Works.” 

Marinetti  started  as  though  he  had 'been  stabbed. 

“ So  ?”  he  breathed  deeply.  “ So  ? I am  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Works.” 

“Yes;  but  we  can  fire  you.” 

“ No,”  said  MarinettJ.  with  a dangerous  chuckle. 
“You  did  not  appoint -jyelS iErflesk’ appointed  me  be- 
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cause  we  are  old  friends  together — ^because  we  played 
the  violin  together  when  long  ago,  as  boys,  we  came 
to  this  country,  he  from  Austria  and  I from  Switzer- 
land.” 

“ Ernest  ” was  Hoff’s  mayor  and  future  candidate 
for  governor — when  Hoff  should  go  to  the  Senate — 
Krnest  Mainz,  who  coupled  an  outw'ard  popularity  and 
an  appearance  of  probity  with  an  inw’ard  Ijaseness 
and  greediness  for  graft  that  made  him  a most  useful 
tool  in  his  master’s  hands;  and  Hoff  was  his  master 
beyond  the  lengths  to  which  one  man  ordinarily  gains 
ascendancy  over  the  soul  of  another.  Hoff  knew 
Marinetti’s  faith  in  Ernest  Mainz  to  be  childlike, 
lie  seized  the  opening  instantly,  and  came  back 
through  it  like  a flash. 

“ That’s  just  it,  Marinetti,”  he  said.  “ What  do  you 
want  to  go  back  on  your  old  friends  for  by  voting  your 
men  for  Blake?  Ernest  expects  you  to  go  for  Har- 
rigan.” 

Marinetti  shook  his  head  stolidly  and  was  still,  as 
immovable,  as  unchangeable,  as  sullen  determination 
ever  is.  Hoff  saw  it,  and  let  him  go  quickly. 

AS  Marinetti  went  out,  Hoff,  cigar  suspended  in 
fingers,  stared  thoughtfully  at  the  closed  door, 
still  vibrating.  Then  he  sent  for  the  Mayor. 

“ You  see  him  and  fix  it,”  was  Hoff’s  laconic 
order. 

“ But,  you  see,  you  can’t  buy  Marinetti  when  his 
own  feelings  are  concerned,”  explained  the  Mayor. 
“ You  have  got  to  give  him  a reason.  That’s  the  way 
I’ve  always  found  him.” 

“ Well,  then,  you  give  him  a damned  good  reason, 
quick!” 

The  Mayor  hurried  away,  and  Hoff  stepped  out  on 
the  convention  floor.  He  saw  the  Mayor  take  Mari- 
netti aside. 

Hoff’s  man  Denny  was  nominated  for  Public  Printer 
by  acclamation  while  the  Mayor  was  making  known 
liis  failure  to  influence  Marinetti  to  Hoff.  “ Can’t 
budge  him,”  he  reported.  “ He’s  right  on  all  but 
Blake.” 

Hoff  ground  his  teeth  in  rage.  What  should  he  do? 
Tell  Larkin?  That  was  the  square  thing,  obviously. 
But  Larkin  would  sneer  at  him,  and  revile  him,  arid 
order  his  men  to  turn  down  Monson. 

There  was  Larkin  over  there,  looking  at  him  now. 
Did  he  suspect?  No;  he  w'as  calmly,  placidly  smok- 
ing, and  listening  to  the  nominating  speeches.  What 
a farce!  Larkin  and  Hoff  had  already  made  the 
real  nominating  speeches. 

Hoff  thought  a while  in  silence.  Five,  ten.  fifteen 
minutes  passed.  Hoff  looked  across  at  Larkin  again. 
He  was  in  the  same  position,  only  looking  bored. 
Yes,  the  nominating  speeches  w’ere  tiresome. 

What  ’ll  we  do,  Hoff?”  asked  the  Mayor  finally. 

“ Stand  pat,  Ernest,”  answered  Hoff,  chewing  his 
cigar  sagely.  “ Stand  pat.  We  vote  last.  We’ve  got 
Denny.  We’ll  get  away  with  Monson  too.  They’ll 
never  know  till  too  late  that  we  are  shy  eighteen  on 
Harrigan.  Larkin  ’ll  throw  his  country  vote  to  our 
man — all  he  can;  and  we’ll  throw  our  city  vote  to 
Harrigpn  and  the  rest — all  we  can.  He.  can’t  kick 
on  that,  and  we’ll  pretend  to  l>e  surprised.  We  did 
the  best  we  could;  that’s  all.” 

Hoft'  glanced  over  and  caugiit  Larkin’s  eye  upon 
him.  With  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  the  little 
Hebrew  got  up,  his  weed  burning  vigorously  and 
jauntily  uptiited,  and  walked  deliberately  across  to 
where  Larkin  sat.  The  latter  arose  as  he  approached 
and  leaned  against  the  guard-rail  that  ran  back  of 
him,  making  way  for  Hoff  at  his  side.  Neither  spoke. 
Each  glanced  the  other  casually  in  the  eye,  and  then 
stood  off,  puffing  contentedly  and  looking  out  on  the 
convention  floor.  Everybody  saw  them,  the  Big  City 
Boss  and  the  big  State  Boss,  who  together  ruled — a 
government  of  the  boss,  for  the  boas,  and  by  the  boss. 


After  a few  minutes,  still  without  speaking.  Hoff 
.strolled  leisurely  back.  The  whole  thing  was  a 
bluff — on  the  part  of  Hoff,  to  show  that  he  was  at  ease 
and  standing  pat:  on  the  jiart  of  Larkin,  to  show 
Hoff  that  his  confidence  in  him  was  unshaken,  and 
to  convince  the  farmers  that  he  and  Hoff  were  in 
alliance.  Then  the  balloting  began.  They  calleil  the 
roll  of  the  counties  alphabetically;  and  the  chairman 
of  the  countv  delegation  announced  the  vote — so  many 
for  each  candidate.  The  vote  had  not  progressed  far 
when  the  Mayor  remarked: 

*■  Seems  to  me  the  country’s  going  strong  for  Lar- 
kin’s judges  and  light  for  ours.” 

“ Wait,”  said  Hoff.  “ These  don’t  indicate  any- 
thing yet.  These  are  not  Larkin’s  districts.  This 
is  just  the  barley-whiskers  voting  for  I.*rkin’8  judges 
because  they’re  up-State  fellows,  and  against  ours 
because  he’s  from  the  cobbles.  Wait  till  you  come  to 
the  big  towns  in  the  rich  counties.  That’s  where 
I..arkin’8  grip  is  strong.  Then  you’ll  see.  Oh.  he’s  a 
great  boss,  all  right!” 

But,  as  the  more  populous  districts  began  to  vote, 
they  split  moat  mysteriously,  voting  strong  for  the 
judges  Larkin  had  named,  and  then  scattering  some 
among  others,  but  not  a vote  for  Monson.  Hoff’s 
face  became  pale.  As  the  count  progressed  his  wrath 
rose.  He  rushed  across  to  Larkin. 

“ You  double-crossed  us!”  he  shouted. 

“Nope,”  suggested  Larkin  calmly.  “You  slipped 
one  over  on  yourself,  Hoff.  I found  out  Marinetti 
was  goin’  to  fool  you,  and  as  it  was  only  a matter  of 
eighteen  votes,  I fixed  it  up  with  the  farmers  and 
was  goin’  to  include  your  judge,  too;  but  Avhen  I saw 
your  kid-gloved  Mayor  talkin’  to  Marinetti,  T knew 
you  was  on.  I waited  for  you  to  wigwag  me.  and 
you  didn’t.  Seein’  you  were  plannin’  to  do  me,  1 
passed  out  the  Avord  to  sAvit-swat  you  proper,  and 
they’re  doin’  it.” 

Hoff’s  eyes  glittered. 

“You  pan-handler!”  he  shrieked  in  his  rage;  but 
suddenly  he  turned  and  quick  as  a flash  darted  acro.ss 
to  the  Mayor,  Avho  met  him  half  Avay. 

“ Quick,’’  he  Avhispered.  “ Vote  the  Avhole  delega- 
tion for  Blake.” 

He  had  noticed  that  all  along  Blake  had  been  pick- 
ing up  A’otes,  ones,  tAvos,  and  threes,  and  sometimes 
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more;  and  in  that 
brief  moment  he  had 
swiftly  calculated  that 
to  deliver  the  Avhole 
city  vote  to  Blake,  in 
addition  to  the  eigh- 
teen Marinetti  was 
giving  him,  anvAvay 
Avould  elect  him,  de- 
feat Harrigan,  and 
turn  the  iron  of  re- 
venge in  the  heart  of 
Larkin.  Hoff  was  in- 
different to  Harrigan, 
and  he  liated  Blake; 
but  he  loA’ed  revenge, 
and  Avas  full  of  bitter 
enmity  against  the 
man  whom  he  had 
sought  to  deceive,  but 
who  had  instead  de- 
ceived him.  He  gave 
the  order,  and  ran 
hack  again  to  gloat 
oA'er  T.Arkin  when  that 
gentleman  should  dis- 
cover Avhat  had  l>een 
done  to  him.  For 
Hoff  had  a melodra- 
matic nerve. 

“ Hoff,”  said  Lar- 
kin, by  Avay  of  con- 
A’ersation, — for  he  Avas 
feeling  extremely  at 
ease  Avith  himself,  and 
made  it  a point  not 
to  be  angry  Avith  his 
brother  without 
cause, — “ Hoff!  it  is 
probably  true  that  a 
man  can’t  be  success- 
ful in  politics  without 
being  crooked ; but 
you  are  too  blamed 
crooked.” 

Just  then  the 
Mayor,  Avith  a flour- 
ish,' voted  the  entire  city  deleration  for  Blake.  A 
great  roar  of  applause  went  up  from  the  galleries,  for 
Blake  was  a popular  candidate.  Blake  was  elected, 
Harrigan  AA'as  defeated,  Larkin  had  been  beaten,  after 
all,  to  this  extent,  and  it  was  enough  to  disturb  seri- 
ously his  philosophic  calm.  A purple  rage  kindled  on 
his  face.  His  angry  eyes  showed  white  above  the 
pupils.  He  leaned  forw’ard  and  gripped  Hoff  by  the 
shoulders,  shaking  him  like  a rat. 

“You  little  sheeny  pup!”  he  hissed  into  his  ear. 
“ I’ll  take  your  sparkin’  plug  for  this  day’s  Avork. 
See  if  I don’t!” 

That  Avas  all.  Larkin  dropped  him,  and,  turning, 
shouldered  his  AA'ay  angrily  in  among  his  henchmen, 
Avho  Avere  trying  to  find  out  Avhat  had  happened. 

The  reaction  came  quickly  to  Hoff.  The  convention 
had  adjourned  for  the  noon  recess  in  an  uproar. 
The  city  delegates  Avere  wildly,  ignorantly  enthusiastic. 
They  did  not  understand  the  play,  but  they  kncAV 
that  Hoff  had  broken  Avith  Larkin,  had  spilled  a keg 
of  nails  in  Harrigan’s  pathAvay,  and  lifted  Blake 
into  their  oAvn  tonneau.  Hoff — oh,  Hoff  A\'as  the 

cleA'cr  boy!  A handful  of  the  Avildest  of  them  tried 
to  lift  him  up  on  their  shoulders.  He  did  not  look  at 
them,  eA'en,  but  drove  them  off  from  him  Avith  curses. 
He  Avas  sick  in  heart.  His  grip  on  the  State  ‘.vas 
gone.  The  vision  of  the  north  end  of  the  Capitol  had 
dropped  beneath  the  horizon  in  a moment — and  that 
fool  Marinetti!  Well,  of  course,  Hoff  himself  might 
not  have  used  the  best  judgment  in  handling  the 
situation,  hut  he  had  done  Avhat  seemed  the  obvious 
thing  at  the  time.  And  Marinetti!  That  stubborn, 
j)ink-cheeked  dolt  Avas  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble! 

The  Mayor,  tall,  black-bearded,  slow  to  see,  un- 
moA’ed  as  Tell’s  hat  in  the  market-place,  paraded  amid 
the  throng.  Hoff  ordered  him  to  heel  Avith  a disdain- 
ful glance.  His  oAvn  impatience  could  brook  no 
delay.  He  A\’as  clboAving  to  where  Marinetti  stood, 
and  the  Mayor  obediently  folloAved.  Marinetti  was 
on  a chair,  a placid  smile  playing  like  a golden  sunset 
over  his  great  features,  as  he  AAaved  admiringly  to 
his  friend  Blake  in  the  gallery.  Hoff  nipjied  him 
shdrply  in  the  legs,  as  a terrier  snaps  at  the  heels 
of  a grizzly. 

“Get  doAV'n!”  he  ordered  sharply. 

Marinetti  got  doAvn  and  looked  inquiringly  at  Hoff. 
He  did  not  understand  the  vote  of  the  delegation, 
but  thought  it  was  the  Mayor’s  action,  convinced,  as 
he  supposed,  by  his  arguments  that  Blake  was  the 
man  to  go  for.  He  caught  sight  of  the  Mayor. 

“Good  for  you,  Ernest!”  he  exclaimed,  beaming, 
extending  his  great  hand.  “ I told  you  Blake  Avas  a 
good  felloAv.  I am  glad  you  voted  for  him.” 

“ \’’ou  just  cut  that  rot  out,  Avill  you,  good  and 
quick!”  snapped  Hoff.  “Ernest  A'oted  for  Blake  be- 
cause I ordered  it;  and  I ordered  it  to  get  eA'en  Avith 
Larkin  for  double-crossing  us — and  the  Avhole  mis- 
erable mess  is  on  account  of  you.  You  haven’t  got 
any  brains.  Your  head’s  full  of  limburger.  or  Avhey, 
or  some  other  rotten,  mushy  thing.  I’m  done  Avitli 
you.  Marinetti.  You  can  pack  your  trunk.  You’re 
fired.  To-morroAA’  there’ll  be  a neAV  Superintendent 
of  Public  Works,  and  soon  there’ll  be  a neAV  boss  of 
the  Sixty-second.  That’s  all  I’ve  got  to  say  to  you. 
Come  on.  Ernest.  I’m  in  a hurry.” 

Hoff  got  nothing  more  out  of  the  convention. 

Things  broke  badly  for  him  from  that  time  on  to 
the  close.  During  the  afternoon  ugly  rumors  of  dis- 
quieting revelations  in  the  city,  of  councilmen  en- 
trapped in  the  act  of  bribe-taking,  and  stories  of 
corruption  that  traced  themselves  to  Hoff’s  door,  Avere 
freely  circulated. 

Hoff  brooded  apart  from  his  men,  in  the  special 
train  that  late  at  night  brought  the  city  delegation 
home  from  the  State  Convention.  The  morning 
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ead  everything  that  was 
'♦ure.  She  sent  many 
“^e,  and  these  \ver»> 
terms  - 


“ He  raved  out  the  words  of  his  threat,  waAnng  his  great  fists  frantically  ” 


brought  Avorse  neAA's.  A secret  investigation  had  been 
going  on  for  months.  Some  of  Hoff’s  henchmen  had 
turned  traitor.  Others  had  been  entrapped  and  forced 
to  confess,  involving  him  to  save  them.selves.  The 
leaders  in  the  reform  movement  AA'ere  revealed  as  a 
group  of  relentless  and  determined  men  who  never 
turned  aside  from  their  aims,  and  they  made  their 
present  purpose  plain.  It  W'as  to  put  Hoff  behind 
the  liars.  The  city  was  in  a turmoil.  The  very  cob- 
bles jostled  one  another  angrily  as  Hoff  passed  over 
them  in  his  automobile  coming  doAvntoAvn.  He  re- 
ceived the  reports  of  his  subordinates  Avith  mock 
bravado;  but  Avhen  they  were  gone,  he  stood  alone  in 
his  private  office  and  muttered. 

“In  a night,  by  God!  In  a night!” 

So  quickly  had  Rebellion  raised  her  head.  But 
Hoff  Avas  a fighter.  He  AA'as  rich.  The"  ramifications 
of  his  corrupt  machine  extended  in  many  directions, 
^lany  a social  or  commercial  or  political  throne 
rested  at  least  g,  corner  on  a Hoff  foundation.  So  he 
prepared  to  fight.  1 here  AA'as  nothing  else  to  do. 


But  first  he  resolA'ed  to  get  Marinetti.  This  a 
both  a matter  of  iirivate  revenge  and  of  politi 


was 

private  revenge  and  of  political 
(lisciiilinc.  He  Avanted  no  traitors  in  his  camp.  If 
there  Avere  such,  the  sooner  they  got  out  the  better. 
So,  from  his  office,  he  sent  a telephone  message  across 
the  street  to  another  office,  the  door  of  Avhich  was 
by  a political  fiction  labeled  “ E.xccutiA’e  Chambers.” 
and  soon  the  ^layor  appeared. 

“ Ernest.”  said  Hoff  promptly,  “ I’ve  looked  up  the 
laAv.  You  have  full  poAA’cr.  You  merely  send  word 
to  ilarinetti  that  he  has  been  removed  from  office, 
and  direct  him  to  turn  oA’er  possession  to  his  chief 
clerk.  AA’hom  you  designate  as  the  temporary  head  of 
the  department.  Then  you  send  in  the  name  of 
his  successor  to  the  council  to-night,  and  they  con- 
firm it.”  ' 

“ But,  Hoft’,”  protested  the  Mayor  excitedly.  “ 1 
can’t  do  that.  I don’t  Avant  to  do  that.  It  ’ll  make 
trouhle  for  us.  I tell  you.  it  Avill.  Besides,  I can’t 
do  Emil  that  sort  of  a turn.  He’s  Avith  us.  He 
stands  with  us  noAV.  We  oughtn’t  to  come  it  on  him 
like  that  for  just  one  bad  turn.  We’ll  admit  Ave 
didn’t  shoAv  the  proper  consideration  for  his  feel- 
ings.” 

“Feelings!”  snorted  Hoff.  “ What  man’s  got  any 
right  to  have  feelings  Avhen  the  machine  is  at  stake? 
No  man.  Not  eA'en  you,  Ernest.  And  the  machine’s 
at  stake  right  noAV.  ‘There’s  one  too  many  bosses  in 
this  toAvn,  and  the  name  of  the  plurality  is  Marinetti. 
He’s  going  out.” 

Hoff’s  tones  Avere  bold  to  boastfvil'A'^*'®- 

“ Hoff,  ’ pleaded  the  Mayor,  “ don’t  make  me^  do 
it;  I couldn’t.  We  played  the  violin  together  in  Ncav 
York  Avhen  Ave  first  came  over.  We  belonged  to  the 
Musicians’  ITnion  together.  We  «lo  yet.  When  my 
children  had  scarlet  fcA’cr  and  I AA'as  out  of  vvork,  he 
stood  by  me.  His  Avife  and  mine  are  climbing  into 
societv  together.  To-night  they’re  going  to  Mrs. 
Sadler  Harkins’  ball.  I made  old  Harkins  throw  in 
the  hids  for  the  tAvo  of  them  along  with  the  bale  of 
greens  for  the  franchise.  For  Go<Vs  i>ake,  don't  make 
me  do  it.” 

The  Jew'  gmiled  again — smiled,  and  sneered  at  the 
heartless  treachery  and  soft  coAA'ardiee  of  the  man. 
He  had  eeaaed  to  contend  for  his  friend.  No;  he  Avas 
Avilling  to  let  him  go,  but  he  had  pleaded  for  him- 
self. He  Avished  to  be  spared  the.  emliarrassment  of 
throAving  him  out,  though  another  mjght  do  so  for 
profit  in  w'hich  he  participated  and  he  would  not 
protest  at  all.  So  Hoff  smiled  and  said:  “All  right, 
Ernest;  I’ll  tVv  and  find  another  wav  out.  But  he 
must  go:  you  are  agreed  to  that?”  He  shot  a keen 
glance  at  ithe  Mayor,  wlio  looked  relieAed. 

“ Yea,  I suppose  so.”  he  said.  “ You  know, 

Avays  find  \ o\i  knoAV  best  about  these  things. 
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^TION  BLUNDERS  AND  THEIR  REMEDY 

BY  LEWIS  JEROME  JOHNSON 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  Harvard  University 


ONE  fundamental  Idiinder  in  our  tax  system 
is  the  assumption  that  the  pulilie  must 
levy  upon  private  earnings  to  pay  its 
expenses. 

Tliis  blunder  springs  from  a failure  to 
realize  that  tlie  eommunity  has  a natural 
revenue  of  its  own — the  annual  rental  value  of  the 
land  apart  from  improvements.  The  value  in  question 
is  simply  the  value  of  sites  or  Iwatioua  due  to  near- 
ness to  eenters  of  trade  and  population,  to  the  presenee 
»tf  publie  improvements,  to  means  of  transportation, 
and  to  various  natural  ailvantages.  It  <loes  not  in- 
elude  the  value  of  any  improvements  in,  on.  or  under 
the  land.  It  does  not  inelude  the  portion  «»f  the 
\alue  of  a given  piece  of  land  due  to  the  expenditure 
of  capital  or  labor  on  that  land.  It  does  include  the 
value  of  the  franchises  of  public  service  corporations. 
It  is  relatively  very  low  in  the  ease  of  farm-land, 
and  correspondingly  high  in  cities. 

This  great  fund,  technically  called  land  value,  meas- 
ures the  benefit  conferred  by  society  upon  the  holders, 
as  such,  of  titles  to  land.  It  might  well  be  termed 
the  community-made  portion  of  the  value  of  land. 
Morally  and  equitably,  it  is  public  property,  and 
should  be  used  to  pay  the  public  expenses,  just 
as  an  individuars  earnings  should  pay  his  individual 
expenses.  Its  annual  yield  has  all  the  characteristics 
of  art  automatic  public  revenue — except  that  it  will  not 
quite  collect  itself  into  the  public  treasury.  It  does, 
however,  flow  into  plain  sight  within  easy  reach;  but 
our  unnatural  tax  laws  permit  its  absorption  by  the 
individuals  who  hold  land  titles — a social  blunder  akin 
to  permitting  the  absorption  of  the  slave's  earnings 
by  his  " owner.”  All  we  need  to  do  to  correct  the 
present-day  error  is  to  increase  our  present  levy  upon 
land  values.  We  would,  at  the  same  time,  gradually 
reduce  to  extinction  all  other  revenue  taxes.  Be  it 
observed  that  this  involves  no  abandonment  of  regu- 
lative or  restrictive  taxes,  or  of  exemptions  of  land, 
as  at  present,  in  certain  cases.  Of  course,  it  leaves 
our  existing  system  of  titles  to  land  unchanged. 

The  ade<iuacy  of  land  values  to  meet  all  public 
expenses  is  sometimes  questioned,  but  not  by  those 
who  give  due  weight  to  the  enormous  land  values  in 
cities,  towns,  and  villages.  Be  that  as  it  may,  how- 
ever, the  industry  which  now  supports  both  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  land-owners  could  oWiously  support 
the  government  alone,  and  with  no  increase  of  load 
over  the  present,  to  say  the  least! 


How  to  Cut  Down  Municipal  Graft 


The  laws  that  protect  the  private  absorption  of  land 
values  once  abolished,  and  this  public  fund  once 
turned  into  the  public  treasury  where  it  belongs,  all 
excuse  for  seizure  of  private  property  under  the  guise 
of  revenue  collection  would  varnish,  and  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  the  practice  would  also  disappear.  The 
abolition  of  these  two  legal  systems  of  plunder — that 
of  the  land-owners  from  the  state  and  that  of  the 
state  from  the  worker — ^would  strip  the  skulking  graft 
of  the  policeman  or  alderman  and  the  smugger  plun- 
der of  the  tariff  baron  or  franchise-grabber  of  their 
most  potent  ally.  ‘‘  Easy  money  ” for  some,  under 
the  law,  suggests  and  often  even  condones  “ easy 
money  ” all  along  ihe  line,  law  or  no  law.  Hence  the 
chaotic  state  of  public  morals  w'hich  makes  it  so 
difficult  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  corruption  in  busi- 
ness and  politics.  Not  till  the  public  has  learned  to 
recognize  and  respect  its  own  property,  and  to  respect 
that  of  individuals,  can  it  hope  for  due  respect  on 
the  part  of  individuals  for  public  property  and  for 
one  another’s  property. 

Note  carefully  that  it  is  -not  because  land  value  is 
” unearned  ” by  the  land-owner  that  it  should  go  to 
the  public,  but  because  it  is  created  and  earned  bi/ 
the  public.  This  point  is  sometimes  overlooked  even 
by  pretentious  “ experts,”  to  the  great  darkening  of 
their  counsel. 

Our  present  taxing  methods  are  like  transfusing 
blood  into  a man’s  arm  while  his  own  blood  is  stream- 
ing from  a strangely  unobserved  gash  in  his  side.  But 
we  have  discovered  the  hitherto  overlooked  wound. 
We  are  getting  ready  to  stanch  it  and  perhaps  to 
close  it  and  let  the  patient  thrive  upon  his  own 
blood — to  his  advantage,  not  to  mention  those  from 
whom  blood  is  drawn.  To  the  extent  that  we  pre- 
vent the  'leakage  of  the  natural  public  revenue  into 
private  pockets — by  the  increase  of  our  present  tax  on 
land  values — we  do  away  with  the  need  of  transfusion. 
I.  e.,  the  taxation  of  buildings,  factories,  stores,  ma- 
chinery. merchandise,  railw.ny  equipment,  live  stock, 
personal  property,  and  improvements  of  all  kinds.  And 
this,  doubtless,  is  destined  to  be  the  plan  of  action. 

The  recognition  of  land  values  as  a public  fund,  or 
at  least  as  a .specially  appropriate  source  of  public 
revenue,  has  in  the  last  several  years  made  a 
deep  impression  (»n  legislation,  not  only  in  British 
t’olumbia  and  in  New  Zealand,  Alberta.  Saskat- 
e'newan.  and  .Australia,  but  iii  .Tapan.  Germanv, 
and  England.  It  is  what  gives  the  Llovd-George 
Budget  its  unprecedented  social  and  economic  signifi- 
cance. It  has  recently  bren  urged  in  several  English 
by-elcctions  by  Liberal  candidates  with  such  striking 


success  that  the  taxation  of  land  valu‘'‘’  f'--  not  fail 
to  be  adopted  soon  as  a fixed  and  le  > -licy  of 

the  Liberal  Party.  So  unmistakahU  i trend 
that  even  the  Pall  Mall  (lazette  (Un  • i if  .June 
28,  1912,  declares  that  the  ‘Unionist  . ■ • - must  set 
itself  to  think  out  and  proclaim  a dr  is  , but  prac- 
tical and  equitabl&^^icy  of  land  .n  ” as  a 
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counter-move  to  the  Liberal  tendency  toward  the 
luxation  of  laiul  vabu-s.  In  the  United  Stutts  the 
jiroposal  to  exempt  all  personal  property,  buildings, 
and  improvements,  with  a corresponding  increase  upon 
laiul  values  including  franchises,  has  l)egun  to  make 
itself  felt  in  actual  politics.  Ijist  fall  it  was  the 
object  of  significant,  if  for  the  moment  un.succcssful. 
State-wide  campaigns  in  .Missouri  and  Oregon,  t'ali- 
fornia  in  the  same  election  cast  an  encouraging  vote 
for  a measure  for  municipal  home  rule  in  taxation 
urged  with  similar  intent,  a mea,sure  since  referreil 
to  the  p«*opIe  again  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  tlie 
legislature.  The  city  of  Everett,  Washington,  tin- 
fourth  city  of  tlie  State  in  size,  by  a two-to-one  vote 
carrying  every  ward  and  precinct  in  the  city,  adopted 
a measure  of  this  kind,  under  the  label  “Single-Tax 
Amendment,”  after  carrying  it  by  a slight  margin  at 
the  previous  election  only  to  lose  it  by  a court  de- 
cision on  a technicality,  'fo  be  sure,  office-holders, 
office-seekers,  political  parties,  and  pretentious  “ex- 
perts ” looking  only  to  what  they  think  are  immediate 
possibilities  have,  in  this  country,  hardly  taken  note 
of  these  things  as  yet.  What  they  have  done  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  to  belittle  or  oppose.  But  the 
public  is  finding  small  satisfaction  in  following  their 
past  advice,  and  is  learning  to  look  for  leadership  to 
others  less  hampered  and  more  far-sighted.  The  peo- 
ple are  hence  slowly  but  surely  coming  to  see  the 
momentous  economic  truth  that  land  values  properly 
belong  to  the  public,  and  to  show  their  new  knowledge 
in  their  votes. 

A second  blunder  akin  to  that  of  failing  to  recc^- 
nize  in  land  values  a public  fund,  and  one  almo'st 
as  bad,  is  the  assumption  that  a tax  is  justifiable 
if  only  it  is  in  proportion  to  ability  to  pay. 

Evils  of  the  " Ahility-to-Pay"  Doctrine 

The  current  “ability-to-pay”  doctrine  fails  because 
it  makes  no  distinction  between  ability  to  pay  due 
to  having  served  the  public  and  ability  to  pay  due  to 
having  plundered  the  public.  It  undertaxes,  and  thus 
fosters  privilege.  It  taxes,  and  thus  represses  in- 
dustiy.  It  makes  of  taxation  a mere  system  of  en- 
forced charity,  when  it  should  be  the  honest,  dignified 
collection  of  the  public's  own  natural  revenue.  To 
the  extent  that  this  plausible  system  succeeds  in  tax- 
ing ability  to  pay  due  to  useful  industry,  it  is  a 
system  of  crude  spoliation,  or,  if  you  prefer,  enforced 
charity — none  the  less  demoralizing  because  legal.  It 
produces  the  confusion  of  mind  which  leads  to  the 
advocacy  of  income  and  inheritance  taxes  as  well  as 
taxes  upon  personal  property  and  buildings,  and  thus 
tends  completely  to  undermine  the  security  of  private 
property,  something  it  would  to-day  seem  wiser  to 
buttress  than  to  weaken. 

But  the  ability-to-pay  doctrine  has,  of  course,  some 
truth  behind  it.  Obviously  no  tax  system  could  suc- 
cessfully fly  in  the  face  of  this  doctrine.  The  dismal 
failure  of  the  present  system  is  due  partly  to  the  fact 
that  in  actual  Vvorking  it  falls  and  is  bound  to  fall 
with  great  disproportionateness  upon  the  poor,  and  thus 
flies  squarely  in  the  face  of  the  very  principle  which 
in  theory  is  used  to  justify  it..  Let  us  examine  further 
into  the  land-value  tax  from  this  point  of  view. 
Would  it  not  prove  to  be  the  long-sought  tax — one 
proportioned  to  the  shoulders  that  must  carry  it? 

A tax  on  the  value  of  land  after  deducting  the 
value  of  all  improvements  is  primarily  and  sufficiently 
justified  as  a tax  in  proportion  to  ^neflts  conferred 
by  society.  It  is  merely  a payment  in  proportion  to 
obligation  to  pay.  Land-owners  now  get  these  pay- 
ments, and,  so  far  as  not  collected  in  taxes  on  land 
values,  keep  them.  A tax  on  this  fund,  with  the 
discontinuance  of  all  other  revenue  taxes,  would  there- 
fore put  taxation  on  the  correct  basis  of  obligation 
to  pay  for  value  received  instead  of  on  the  sole  basis 
of  ability  to  pay.  It  would  also,  however,  conform  to 
all  in  the  ability-to-pay  principle  tchich  is  socially  or 
ethically  justifiable ; for  the  holding  of  land  or  fran- 
chises carries  with  it,  as  a matter  of  course,  ability 
to  pay  in  proportion  as  it  carries  obligation  to  pay, 
precisely  as  holding  a ground  lease  carries  with  it  the 
ability  as  well  as  obligation  to  pay  a proper  ground 
rent.  And  the  enormous  private  fortunes  at  which 
income  and  inheritance  taxes  are  aimed,  with  some 
show  of  wisdom,  consist  in  the  main  of  power  to 
absorb  land  values,  and  would  thus  inevitably  be 
reached  by  the  new  tax  as  far  as  they  ought  to  be 
reached  by  any  tax. 

ir/tj/  the  Land-Value  Tax  is  Needed 

Thus  the  land-value  tax  meets  the  dictate  of  kind 
feeling  that  a tax  should  be  in  proportion  to  ability 
to  pav,  as  well  as  the  inexorable  dictate  of  morality 
that  it  be  in  proportion  to  obligation  to  pay. 

Some  other  merits  in  the  system  may  be  briefly 
.suggested  as  follows: 

Public  collection  of  land  values,  through  taxation, 
would  build  up  a clear  and  sound  conception  of  the 
distinction  between  public  and  private  property.  It 
would  give  us  a tax  that  none  could  dodge  or  shift — 
a tax  that  could  be  assessed  and  coll^f-ted  with  a 
minimum  of  expense,  without  inquisito  m!  '(hods, 
and  with  at  least  a reasonable  approac!.  ;o  luirnesa 
and  accuracy.  We  should  have  a tax  li.i  ii  " all  the 
desirable  features  vif  income  and  inhei  it.i  M.  taxes 
without  their  evil  features.  We  should  hfn-  a tax 
that  would  not  penalize  industry,  thrift,  or  s other 
socially  desirable  activity,  and  that  wou'a  di  ourage. 
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instead  of  fo.stering.  the  great  social  wrong  of  holding 
valuable  land  out  of  use  or  inadequately  used. 

Dwners  of  improved  real  estate,  including  farms, 
would  usually  l»e  more  than  reimbursed  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  tax  on  their  laiul  by  the  exemption  of 
their  buildings  and  of  other  improvements  on  or  in 
the  land,  and  of  personal  property,  not  to  mention 
their  individual  share  in  the  increasing  prosperity. 
For  example,  a reci-iit  and  doubtless  trustworthy  com- 
pilation from  the  official  tax-lionks  of  UlackEmas 
County.  Oregon,  shows  that  the  5.407  farmers  of  that 
county,  exclusive  of  tenant  farmers  ami  those  \vlu» 
hold  no  improved  land — that  is.  the  working  owners 
of  bona-fide  farms — would  pay  23.91  per  cent,  less  in 
taxes  on  their  projierty  if  only  land  values  were  taxed, 
the  total  tax  levy  remaining  as  at  present. 

To  turn  to  an  older  community,  Massachusetts,  we 
find  from  recent  valuations  (1907,  the  latest  at  hand) 
that  in  the  284  small  towns  of  the  State  (excluding 
the  70  cities  and  large  towns)  only  about  20  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  real  estate  valuation  is  community-made, 
and  hence  taxable  as  land  value  as  defined  in  this 
article.  That  is  to  say,  in  that  State,  under  a system 
of  purely  land-value  taxation,  nearly  or  quite  8*0  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  all  rural  real  estate  besides 
all  the  personal  property  would  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion. It  is  believed,  upon  careful  analysis,  that  such 
a system  of  taxation,  with  a proper  distribution  of 
State  expenses  among  the  municipalities,  would  halve 
the  taxes  of  Massaciiusetts  farmers.  Obviously,  a 
system  of  taxing  only  the  community-made  values  in 
the  land  w’ould  speli  relief  for  the  working  farmer 
in  any  part  of  the  country.  He  is  the  man  who  gets 
the  minimum  benefit  from  society,  and  is  now  taxed 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  little  lienefit  he  gets — 
with  a tax  penalty  lying  in  wait  for  every  Improve- 
ment he  ventures  to  make.  No  wonder  his  children 
move  to  the  city. 

Effect  on  Farmers  and  City  TTorA'cr^i 

The  farmer’s  case  has  here  been  given  particular 
consideration,  because  he  has  been  known  to  confound 
land  value  with  land,  and  to  assume  that,  because 
he  has  large  holdings  in  land,  he  would  be  ruined  by 
the  new  system.  Misled  by  this  error,  he  naturally 
opposes  the  proposal  to  lay  all  taxes  upon  land  values. 
Other  well-meaning  folk  are  apt  to  think  he  is  right, 
and  some  not  so  well  meaning  have  selfishly  encour- 
aged him  in  his  mistake.  For  his  own  good,  and 
that  of  the  rest  of  us.  his  not  unnatural  error  needs 
careful  pointing  out.  And  the  cause  needs  the  farm- 
er’s votes  as  badly  as  he  needs  the  cause.  His  advan- 
tage, in  common  with  other  workers,  is,  of  course, 
clear  when  it  is  realized  how  very  little  land  value 
he  is  now  enjoying  and  how  little  of  his  property 
would  be  taxable  under  the  new  system.  Note  care- 
fully that  it  is  bona-fide  working,  producing  farmers, 
those  who  farm  farms  rather  than  farm  farmers,  of 
whom  we  are  now  speaking.  As  to  “ farmers  ” who  are 
primarily  land  speculators — that  is  another  story. 

As  for  workers  other  than  farmers,  their  advantage 
in  the  change  is  even  more  readily  seen.  Owning 
little  or  no  land,  valuable  or  otherwise,  there  is 
no  room  for  the  peculiar  confusion  that  besets  the 
farmer.  If  a renter  of  real  estate,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  he  would,  of  course,  pay  the  tax  on  the 
land  that  he  occupies.  He  would  pay  it,  as  he  does 
now,  through  his  rent  payments,  pa^nents  that  arc 
now  as  large  as  the  landlord  can  exact,  and  that 
hence  could  not  be  increased  by  the  new  tax.  The 
new  tax  would  simply  compel  the  landlord  to  give 
up  to  the  tax  collector  a larger  share  than  now  of 
the  public  fund,  land  value:  while  the  abolition  of 
the  tax  on  the  house,  together  with  an  increased 
supply  of  houses,  would  force  down  the  workers’  rent 
bill.  If  the  worker  omtis  land,  its  location  value 
in  proportion  to  his  other  property  is  usually  small. 
Then  the  removal  of  ta.xes  on  his  necessaries  of  life — 
food  and  clothing,  as  well  as  shelter — is  clearly  all 
to  his  good. 

Moreover,  all  workers,  farmers  and  city  workers 
alike,  must  gain  from  the  increased  demand  for 
labor  and  consequent  increase  of  wages  through  val- 
uable land  coming  into  use.  And  the  lion’s  share 
of  the  advantage  could  no  longer  go  to  those  whose 
contribution  to  the  communal  advance  consists  merely 
in  owning  the  land  that  other  people  use. 

The  only  persons  whose  incomes  would  be  dimin- 
ished, even  temporarily,  by  putting  all  revenue  taxes 
on  land  values  would  be  the  few  whose  Income  is 
derived  predominantly  from  the  unnatural  right  o! 
living  off  the  public  fund,  or  who  persist  in  injuring 
society  by  preventing  the  full  economic  use  of  val- 
uable land. 

Like  convalescence,  the  result  is  all  to  the  good, 
and  will  be  so  regarded  when  understood — except, 
perhaps  by  those  who  have  come  to  prefer  the  life 
of  an  economic  invalid  and  prefer  to  be  waited  on 
and  supported  by  others.  And  it  may  safely  l>e  pre- 
dicted that  the  good-natured,  forgiving  and  forgetting 
public  will  never  let  even  such  undergo  sufferings 
comparable  to  those  now  endured  by  the  underpaid 
but  frantically  industrious  poor. 

To  recapitulate. 

Land  values  are  a social  product.  They  should  be 
made  by  law.  what  they  are  by  right,  the  sole  source 
of  revenue  taxes.  Two  of  the  many  advantages  would 
be  a rational  tax  system  and  a*  rising  respect  for 
true  property  rights,  public  and  private.  The  latter 
alone  might  repay-  ps  for  making  the  change. 
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SEGANTINI’S  MONUMENT  IN  THE  ALPS 


The  monument  to  Segantini,  the  great  Italian  landscape-painter,  just  completed  by  the 
Italian  sculptor  Bistolfi.  It  stands  on  a mountain-top  at  St.  Moritz,  Switzerland,  over- 
looking the  country  that  Segantini  painted.  At  the  base  of  the  beautiful  figure  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Alps  are  bas-reliefs  of  Alpine  mountain-scenes,  typifying  the  artist’s  work 
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Gardens  of  the  Villa  Liserb,  the  home  of  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg,  where  the  Queen  drove  daily  in  her  donkey-cart 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  AS  I KNEW  HER 

BY  XAVIER  PAOLI 

Former  Special  Commissioner  of  the  Sdrete  Generale,  Detailed  to  Accompany  Royal  Visitors  to  France 

For  Iweniy-five  years  M.  Xavier  Paoli  held  one  of  the  tnost  difficult  and  danyerous  posts  under  Ihe  French  (jorernmeni — that 
of  f/uardmg  the  European  sovereigns  who  visited  France  and  of  answering  for  their  personal  safety.  No  man  in  Europe  had 
better  opportunity  for  oltserving  and  studying  the  rulers  of  nations  at  close  range.  His  tact  and  fidelity  won  the  confidence 
of  the  visiting  princes  whom  he  guarded,  and  he  was  admitted  to  their  friendship  and  to  the  freedom  of  their  households. 

Among  ihe  many  foreign  sovereigns  with  whom  Paoli  was  associated  was  Queen  Victoria  of  England,  who  ashed  the 
French  government  that  no  one  else  should  watch  over  her  during  her  visits  to  France  and  to  the  French  Riviera.  Paoli’s 
reminiscences  throw  new  light  on  the  character  of  the  great  English  Queen. 


My  duties  as  S])ecial  commissary  placed  mo 
in  attendance  on  Queen  Victoria  during 
each  of  her  later  visits  to  Krance.  I 
therefore  had  the  opportunity  of  living 
heside  her,  as  it  were,  of  leading  almost 
the  same  life  as  her  Majesty,  very  nt'arly 
every  year,  for  a varying  period  of  time.  I will  not 
s|)eak  at  length  of  the  Queen’s  first  holidays  in  the 
South  of  France.  These  were  really  hut  so  many 
trials  of  the  climate,  and  I should  not  have  anything 
very  striking  or  sensational  to  tell  about  them. 


Portrait  of  Angele  Gastaud,  the  French  peasant 
child,  which  was  painted  at  Queen  Victoria’s  order 
on  one  of  her  last  visits  to  the  Riviera 


It  seems  that  the  Queen  took  a greet  liking  to 
Aix-les-Hains  from  the  start.  She  mu  m fluee  .stays 
there:  and  there  was  every  reason  to  heliev.  tliat. 
charmed  by  the  “ Alpine  graces  of  Suvuv  " oi  whicli 
Victor  Hugo  sang,  she  would  never  .!a\.  lii  Mi  dit  of 
going  to  another  part  of  French  soil  in  -t-i.-  of  a 
iK'tter  springtime  resort.  She  bought  a l iccc  of 

land  not  far  from^sM^  and  propost^  build  a 


lighted  at  the  news  that  the  Queen  had  lM*come  a 
landowner  in  that  ])art  of  tlie  country.  Unfortunately, 
one  of  those  small  and  I>etty  differences  which  arc 
always  apt  to  arise  where  a (|uestion  of  property  is  in- 
volved, and  which  are  generally  settled  in  a friendly 
way,  was  exaggerated  and  cml)ittered  hy  local  rival- 
lies,  with  the  result  that  the  whole  thing  was  s|>oilt. 
When  her  Majesty  was  preparing  to  lay  the  first  stone 
of  her  French  home,  she  asked  the  local  authorities  to 
make  an  alteration  in  the  roads,  for  which  she  offered 
to  ])ay  liberally.  Captious  objections  were  raised:  an 
attempt  was  made  to  turn  the  situation  to  account 
by  imposing  oppressive  conditions  ujion  the  royal 
landowner;  and  this  went  to  such  lengths  that  the 
Queen  ended  by  abandoning  her  project,  selling  her 
property,  and  taking  leave  for  good  of  Aix-les-Bains. 

At  that  time  the  Queen  of  I>ngland  had  not  yet 
quite  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs,  and  could  still 
move  about  a little,  with  the  help  of  a stick.  This 
slow  and  painful  method  of  progress  soon  tired,  her. 
She  took  long  carriage  drives,  but  what  she  really 
needed  was  a means  of  locomotion  suited  to  easy  and 
immediate  use  and  requiring  no  great  preparation. 
One  day,  as  she  was  driving,  with  her  suite,  along 
the  edge  of  the  Lac  du  Bourget.  she  met  a peasant 
approaching  slowly  in  a little  cart  drawn  by  a donkey. 
The  animal  was  still  young,  hut  so  thin  and  so  ill 
temled  that  he  was  nothing  to  look  at.  'I’lie  Queen 
stopped  her  carriage  and  Ijeckoned  to  the  fellow. 


“ Wojild  you  care  to  sell  me  your  donkey,  my  good 
man?”  she  asked. 

Not  knowing  to  whom  he  was  sjieaking,  the  peas- 
ant replied,  with  the  usual  di.strust  tliat  country 
people  instinctively  enb'rtain  for  those  who  come 
from  the  towns: 

“ It  all  depends,  madam.” 

“How  much  did  you  pay  for  him?”  asked  the 
Queen. 

" A hundred  francs — and  he  was  cheap  at  the  price.” 

“I  will  give  you  two  hundred.  Will  you  take  it?” 

The  peasant  pretended  to  hesitate.  I said,  in  my  turn : 

“ You  can  buy  two  donkeys  with  that.” 

At  last  he  made  up  his  mind;  the  bargain  was 
struck;  and  the  donkey  became  the  Queen’s  jiroperty, 
and  was  duly  waslied,  curry-combed,  groomed,  and 
generally  smartened  up.  Above  all,  he  was  l)etter 
fed.  Soon  after,  he  was  put  to  draw  the  Queen  along 
the  little  roads  and  narrow  paths  which  the  carriage 
could  not  enter.  Thenceforth.  Jaquot,  as  he  was 
christened,  had  an  easy,  gentle,  and  agreeable  life. 

When  the  Queen  went  back  to  Savoy,  in  ISOO,  it 
was  <lecided  that  .lacjuot  should  be  taken  with  her 
on  the  journey.  On  the  day  of  his  return  to  Ai.x, 
the  sly  donkey  proved  that  he  had  a good  memory. 
He  broke  loose  from  the  wagon  in  which  he  was 
carried,  sniffed  the  air  of  his  native  land  with  de- 
light, took  his  bearings,  and  scampered  away  before 
any  one  could  lay  a hand  upon  him,  making  straight 
for  the  stable  where  he,  had  been  so  well  cared  for 


The  Queen  taking  tea  on  the  highroad.  Beside  her  is  I |>rtncbksi '' Yi^t^a 
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\t\  the  year.  One  of  the  Queen’s  equerries, 

on  heamg  story,  exclaimed,  quite  rightly: 

“^5onv  have  to  change  your  French  maxim 

which  says  * ^ illy  as  a donkey  ’!” 

AhTER  Aix-lcs-Bains,  Queen  Victoria  went  suc- 
cessively to  Florence.  Biarritz.  Grasse,  and 
lly^res,  and  ended  by  selecting  Nice  as  her  holiday 
resort.  She  was  faithful  to  the  Riviera  for  five  years; 
and  death  alone  prevented  her  from  returning  there, 
for.  shortly  before  expiring,  in  one  of  those  gleams 
of  hope,  that  light  up  so  many  death-beds,  she  ex- 
claimed: 

“ Ah,  I shall  never  get  well  except  at  Nice! 
were  only  at  Cimiez,  how  soon  I should  recover!' 

An  old  Nicene  scholar  of  my  acquaintance,  w’ho  had 
made  a far-reaching  study  of  the  archaeology'  of  the 
place,  said  to  me  one  day: 

“ I suppose  you  think  that  this  is  the  first  time 
that  an  empress  has  been  to  stay  at  Cimiez;  but 
you  are  wrong.  There  was  one  before  the  Empress 
of  India,  who  also  came  here  in  search  of  peace  and 
health.  I hasten  to  say  that  I am  not  speaking  of 
the  day  before  yesterday.  The  Empress  I have  in 
mind  was  the  Emiiress  Salon ina,  the  wife  of  Gallienus, 
who  lived  and  reigned  in  the  third  eentury  of  our  era.” 

The  Grand  Hotel  at 
Cimiez  still  exists  as  it 
was  at  the  time  of  the 
Queen’s  stay.  It  is  a 
very  plain  building. 

The  (Queen’s  emissary 
bad  hired  the  whole 
hotel  for  a pericnl  of 
some  five  weeks,  at  a 
price  of  about  forty 
thousand  francs.  The 
hotel  was  arranged, 
with  all  speed,  for  the 
accoiniiMHlation  of  its 
illustrious  guest,  and 
the  Cimiez  municipality 
gave  orders  for  impor- 
tant road-making  ope- 
rations in  the  country- 
side. The  neighboring 
landlords  oourR'ously 
offered  to  throw  open 
their  i)arks  and  gar- 
dens. and  even  to  have 
breaches  made  in  their 
walls,  so  that  the 
Queen  might  feel  at 
home  wherever  she 
went.  In  short,  a gen- 
eral spirit  of  emula- 
tion i)revailed. 

Everything  was  done 
to  nuike  the  royal 
apartments  comforta- 
ble. attractive,  and 
agreeable.  A great 
deal  of  furniture  was 
sent  over  from  Eng- 
land. and  es|)ecially  a 
number  of  little  orna- 
ments which  the  Qiieen 
liked  to  see  about  her. 

'I'he  sovereign’s  apart- 
m e n t 8 occupied  the 
right  wing  of  the  ho- 
tel. 'I'he  bedroom  was 
quietly  furnished  with 
a few  chairs  in  thick 
velvet,  a very  fine  Ve- 
netian mirror,  and  a 
mahogany  bedstead. 

The  drawing-room 
was  more  sumptuously 
furnished,  in  solid 
mahogany,  artistically 
carved;  and  the  walls 
were  upholstered  with 
flowered  hangings.  Rich 
and  thick  curtains 
hung  at  the  doors  and 
windows.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room  stood 
the  Queen’s  little  writ- 
ing-table. covered  with 
papers  and  family  pho- 
tographs. 

'I’he  dining-room 
looked  north,  and  ^v'aa 
very  large  indeed,  so 
much  so  that;  for  j)ri- 
vate  meals,  the  size 
had  to  Ik*  reduced  by  means  of  an  enormous  and  very 
handsome  screen.  It  contained  a luxurious  suiR*  of 
furniture,  tapestries,  objects  of  art,  and  vases  with 
flowers;  and  water-colors,  etchings,  and  i)aintings  by 
master  hands. 

'I’lie  Queen’s  two  daughters.  Princess  Henry  of 
BattenlK*rg  and  Princess  Cliristine  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, and  the  ladies-in-waiting.  Lady  Southampton 
and  Miss  Harriet  Piiipps,  had  their  apartments  in 
the  left  wing. 

On  the  ground  floor,  on  the  right,  two  rooms  were 
used  as  recepfion-rooins.  On  the  left  were  the  apart- 
ments of  Sir  Arthur  Bigge.  the  Queen’s  private  sec- 
retary: of  Colonel  (afterward  Sir  William)  t^arrington, 
her  equerry;  and  of  Sir  James  Reid,  physician-in- 
ordinary to  her  Majesty.  'i'he  remainder  of  the 
hotel  was  allotted  to  the  different  members  of  the 
suite. 

This  hotel  formed  QiU'en  Victoria’s  first  residence 
at  Nice  in  the  spring  of  ISfi.'i.  'I’he  second  was  the 
HAtel  Excelsior-Regina,  comprising  altogether  eighty 
large  rooms,  not  to  speak  of  a nuinlH*r  of  smaller 
rooms  and  dressing-rooms,  which  was  let  for  the  re- 
spectable figure  of  eighty  thousand  francs  for  the 
length  of  the  visit. 


allowed  herself  the  time  to  read  everything  that  was 
submitte<i  to  her  for  her  signature.  She  sent  many 
telegrams,  l>oth  official  and  private,  and  these  were 
nearly  always  couched  in  cipher  or  in  terms  of  lan- 
guage agreed  upon  with  the  recipients.  'Fhe  Queen’s 
correspondence  was  really  enormous,  and  I think  it 
will  be  interesting  and  amusing  if  I devote  a little 
space  to  a variety  of  communications  which  her 
Majesty  received  in  abundance.  The  more  powerful 
you  are,  the  more  you  are  troubled  with  requests. 
Queen  V'ictoria  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Even 
when  traveling,  even  when  enjoying  a holiday  abroad, 
she  received  daily,  in  addition  to  her  serious  post,  an 
innumerable  quantity  of  letters  emanating  from  oc- 
casional correspondents  of  every  unexj)ected  sort  and 
kind. 

'fhese  letters,  I assure  you,  were  very  curious  read- 
ing. 'I'liey  arrived  from  every  point  of  the  compass. 
1'hey  were  obsequious  or  arrogant  by  turns,  frank 
or  crafty,  clever  or  silly,  satirical  or  threatening. 
'I'he  supplicants  hit  upon  a thousand  ingenious  meth- 
ods of  calling  attention  to  themselves.  Sometimes 
they  took  the.  most  finicking  pains  to  write  a beauti- 
ful band;  sometimes  they  illustrated  their  petitions 
with  decorative  designs.  'I'here  were  those  who  had 
their  apjK'als  written  by  children,  hoping  thereby  to 
produce  a more  melt- 
ing mood  in  the  re- 
cipient. There  were 
others  who  recom- 
mended themselves  on 
the  strength  of  quaint 
precedents.  Some  af- 
fected the  most  com- 
plete confidence  in  the 
success  of  their  enter- 
prise, as,  for  instance, 
an  old  man  of  eighty- 
two  who  wrote: 

How  painTuI  and  repul- 
sive it  would  be  to  me, 
who  am  so  near  tlie  grave, 
to  liave  to  alter  my  high 
opinion  of  tlie  royal  mag- 
nanimity, generosity,  and 
benevolence ! 

Others  made  a dis- 
play' of  pessimism: 

If  your  Majesty  does  not 
lend  an  car  to  my  entreaty, 
tliere  will  be  no  resource 
left  to  me  but  to  put  an 
end  to  my  life! 

A correspondent  at 
Bordeaux,  w’ho  was  un- 
der a passing  financial 
cloud,  cherished  the 
hope  that  Queen  Vic- 
toria would  consent  to 
pay  his - son’s  fees  at 
the  Bordeaux  gram- 
mar .school.  A young 
m a n from  Lorraine 
asked  the  sovereign  to 
send  him  a bicycle. 

Rf'quests  for  postage- 
stamps  and  autographs 
were  very'  friequent. 
Not  a day  passed  but 
the  Queen  received 
some  of  these  demands, 
which  were  often  very 
impudent  — such  as 
that  of  a i)er8on  at 
Nantes  who  had  care- 
ftilly  drawn  up  an  ex- 
act list  of  the  stamps 
that  w'ere  missing  from 
his  collection.  The 
list  filled  many  pages. 
There  were  also  nu- 
merous entreaties  for 
objects  of  every  - day 
use,  for  clothes  and 
linen. 

Other  correspondents 
olTered  to  sell  various 
knickknacks,  and,  of 
course,  prided  them- 
selves on  affording  the 
Queen  the  opportunity 
of  buying  “a  real  bar- 
gain.’ Some  of  these 
did  not  even  wait  for 
an  acceptance  or  re- 
fusal, but  at  once  began  by  sending  the  articles  and 
asking  that  they  might  be  paid  for  or  returned. 

The  Ini'eutors 

Sl’EC'I.AL  mention  must  be  made  of  the  inventors. 

Among  the  latter  was  one  who  asked  for  assist- 
ance and  patronage  in  introdtieing  a machine  that 
would  ••  instantaneously  stop  a ship  in  motion,  and 
thus  avoid  those  terrible  collisions  at  sea  which 
cause  so  many  catastrophes.”  Another  more  modestly 
desired  merely  to  manufacture  an  automatic  toy  of 
which  he  had  long  had  the  idea  in  his  head.  A third 
wished  to  sell  a new  engraved  seal  of  his  invention, 
that  is  to  say.  a sort  of  huge,  variegated  display  ( ! ) 
seal  of  the  Kingdom  of  England,  formed  with  wax 
of  different  colors,  endlessly  varied  and  impossible  of 
imitation.” 

'I'he  vomen  were  even  worse  than  the  men,  and  they 
.seized  every  opportunity,  every  fleeting  actuality,  to 
increase  the  urgeney  of  their  entreaties. 

No  one  will  be  astonished  td  hear  that  pwts  fig- 
ured largely  among  the  Queen’s  habitual  correspon- 
dents. 1 have  lucul>rations  before  me  in  which  poetic 
frenzy  is  mingled  with  absurdity  and  even  sometimes 


The  Queens  Indian  Body-Guard 

The  Queen’s  household  comprised,  in  addition  to  the 
immediate  membt'rs  of  her  suite,  a fairly  numerous 
staff  of  servants,  including  a first  waiting-maid,  as- 
sisted in  her  service  by  several  others;  a French 
chef,  M.  Ferrj',  who  had  three  or  four  lieutenants 
and  a whole  regiment  of  scullions  under  his  orders; 
a coachman,  an  outrider,  and  a dozen  grooms,  besides 
the  small  band  of  Indian  servants  who,  to  a certain 
extent,  formed  a set  apart. 

I think  that  my  readers  may  be  interested  in  a few 
details  concerning  these  last.  They  were  a fine-looking 
If  I borly  of  men.  Mohammedans  from  Agra  and  I.Alu)re. 
’’  clad  in  big  turbans  and  cashmere  garments  of  daz- 
zling colors.  They  were  a trifle  fierce  and  shy,  al- 
ways very  impassive  in  their  demeanor,  and  quite 
taken  up  with  the  almost  religious  importance  of 
their  duties.  They  acted  as  a sort  of  private  body- 
guard to  the  Queen.  'I’hey  enjoyed  eerRiin  ])rivileges. 
practised  all  the  rites  of  their  creed  without  restric- 
tions, were  thoroughly  accustomed  to  discipline,  and 
were  faithful  and  devoted  to  their  sovereign  in  life 
and  death.  The  Queen  also  brought  with  her  a Scotch 
gillie,  w'ho  wore  the  picturesque  costume  of  his  na- 
tive land. 


Queen  Victoria  in  her  donkey-cart,  drawn  by  Jaquot,  the  donkey  bought  by  the  Queen 
from  a French  peasant  on  one  of  her  drives.  Jaquot  became  the  favorite  of  the 
royal  stables,  and  the  Queen  took  him  about  with  her  on  her  travels  through  France 

All  these  servants  had  a great  deal  to  do.  especially 
on  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  royal  party: 
for  the  Queen  always  carried  nearly  all  of  the 
furniture  of  her  bedroom  with  her,  including  the  bed 
and  bedding,  together  with  her  own  linen  and  ])late 
and  utensils  and  knickknacks  of  every  sort, 

'Fho  Queen  usually  rose  at  nine  o’clock,  proccede«l 
to  dress  at  once,  and  then  took  breakfast,  which 
was  laid  in  a small 'sitting-room  adjoining  her  bed- 
room, and  consisted  of  chocolate,  coffee,  tea,  and 
variou.s  kinds  of  rolls.  A dish  of  eggs  was  also 
served,  j)repared  in  a different  manner  every  day;  a 
dish  of  fried  fish;  grilled  bacon;  and  Cambridge 
.sausages.  fA*t  me  hasten  to  add.  after  naming  this 
substantial  list,  that  the  ()ueen  ate  very  little,  and 
selected  one  of  these  tlishes  at  random,  without  show- 
ing preference  for  any  in  particular. 

Victoria’s  Enormous  Correspondence 

NEX'P  came  the  turn  of  the  mail-bag  and  the 
daily  correspondence.  As  the  Qiu*en  made  it  a 
rule  to  answer  every  letb'r  at  once  that  was  worth 
answering  at  all,  her  two  secn*tariea  were  kept  very 
busy.  She  had  to  sign  a number  of  paper.s,  and 
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AT  A LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  BALLET  DANCING 

The  little  girls  shown  in  these  pictures  are  all  advanced  pupils.  The  upper  photograph  shows  a finished  dancer  pirouetting  in  a difficult  attitude, 
where  the  rapidity  of  her  twirling  baffled  even  the  camera.  The  lower  picture  shows  four  pupils  practising  a ballet  tableau  at  the  finish  of  a dance 


iIti  ftn  immflHiiTiffnj 


Miss  Nancy  G.  Steele,  the  fiance  of  Devereaux 
Milbum,  and  daughter  of  Charles  Steele,  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  and  Co. 

\Q\U7:  irorri 


yanderbilt,  the  only  m in  who  failed  to  salute  the  Queen  while  passing  the 
royal  box,  m the  coaching  MaraUion  fr  ;in  Hyde  Park  to  South  Richmond,  England 
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MISS  EMILY  DAVISON’S  FUNERAL 

An  interminable  procession  of  suffragettes  marched  through  the  streets  of  London  in  the  funeral  train  of  Miss  Emily  Davison,  who  stopped  the  King’s  horse  at  the 
Derby  race.  Above  is  shown  the  railway  carriage  in  which  the  coffin  was  carried  from  London  to  the  cemetery.  A militant  suffragette  stood  on  gxuird  during  the  journey 


Devereaux  Milbum,  America’s  famous  polo  back, 
whose  engagement  tp->^iss  Steele  was  -gumouncecl 
^ portly  after  fce  in^nutiora^ 


Di 


^tioragE|c^ 


1“) 


Officer  King,  of  the  New  York  Central  Park  mounted  police, 
vaulting  over  a trotting  hor^e  during  one  of  the  private  drills 
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SURGICAL 

OPERATIONS 


WILD 

ANIMALS 


A convalescent  monkey.  The  wooden  neck-ring  is  to  prevent  it  from  tearing  off  the  bandages  and  splints 


ELLEN  VELVIN 


THIS  is  an  age  for  operations — especially  sur- 
gical operations.  In  many  cases,  so  it  is 
said,  these  surgical  operations  are  not  really 
necessary.  But  there  is  never  an  unneces- 
sary operation  on  wild  animals — one  may 
rest  assured  on  that  point.  There  arc  too 
many  and  too  great  difficulties  in  the  way,  not  to 
speak  of  the  expense  and  the  danger  to  the  operator, 
us  well  as  to  the  patient. 

In  every  case  where  an  operation  is  performed  on  a 
wild  animal,  it  means  a choice  l)et>veen 'Oi>erating  and 
killing  the  animal;  and.  generally  speaking,  wild  ani- 
mals are  extremely  valuable.  So.  in  case  of  broken 
limbs,  torn  flesh,  ulcerated  teeth,  ingrowing  claws, 
etc.,  the  animal  is  first  of  all  given  a little  chloro- 
form, then  tied  down  securely,  and  the  operation 
takes  place. 

All  this  sounds  very  simple  and  easy.  But  to  tliose 
who  have  ever  stiidiycf  or  Imd  anything  to  do  with  wild 
animals  the  difficulties  and  dangers  are  only  too  well 
known.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
drug  animals  of  any  kind,  especially  wild*  ones. 

Animals  are  often  tied  down  without  being  chloro- 
formed before  a minor  operation;  but,  in  the  case  of 
its  l)eing  obligatory  to  chloroform  a wild  animal,  it 
18  found  better  to  put  him  into  a traveling-cage,  which 
is  made  so  narrow  that  he  can  not  move  about  in  it. 
It  is  then  possible,  even  when  he  constantly  moves  his 
head  about,  to  keep  a cloth  saturated  with  chloroform 
and  placed  on  the  end  of  a stick  eon.stantly  in  front  of 
him,  so  that  he  is  obliged  to  inhale  it. 

When  the  animal  is  once  chloroformed,  no  time  is 
lost — not  a moment.  For  drugs  afTect  wild  animals 
in  different  and  most  unexpected  ways,  and  there  is 
no  telling  at  what  moment  the  patient  may  , wake  up 
again.  So  the  men  rush  forward  with  their  ropes  and 
forked  sticks,  fasten  the  animal  securely,  and  then  the 
animal  surgeon  does  his  business  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

He  is  never  a minute  too  quick,  for  very  ofbm,  al- 
most before  the  rojH's  have  been  loo.sened,  the  animal 
is  regaining  consciou.sness;  and  many  an  animal  has 
had  to  i»e  left  with  the  rojies  still  loose  round  him,  in 
order  that  attendants  might  get  out  alive.  In  some 
cases  the  animals  are  furious  with  rage;  in  others,  so 
dull  and  stupid  that  they  scarcely  wake  up  for  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

Curing  a Polar  Bear  of  Ingrowing  Toe-Nails 

IT  was  observed  some  time  ago.  in  the  ZoJilogical 
Gardens  at  Copenhagen,  that  a particularly  fine 
polar  liear  was  suffering  from  ingrowing  toe-nails  on 
its  hind  feet.  This  is  a very  common  complaint  with 
polar  bears  in  captivity.  It  is  well  known, -to  people 
who  have  watched  these  bears,  that,  in  turning  round, 
they  twist  themselves  right  about  on  their  hind  quar- 
ters. and  that  in  this  and  in  nearly  all  other  move- 
ments, except  that  of  walking,  they  rarely  use  their 
hind  feet  at  all.  Owing  to  this,  the  nails,  not  having 
anything  to  w’ear  them  down,  grow'  so  long  that  they 
turn  over  and  grow  right  into  the  soft  pads  of  the 
fi-et,  which  is  extremely  painful. 

In  this  case  it  was  found  that  the  claws  had  not 
only  grown  into  the  soft  jiart  of  the  feet,  but  had 
bored  right  through  to  the  other  side.  The  poor  bear 
must  have  been  in  excruciating  pain.  A large  trans- 
port cage  was  built,  the  dimensions  being  four  feet 
six  inches  high,  seven  feet  long,  and  only  one  foot 
six  inches  wide.  The  front  of  the  cage  was  covered 
only  with  parallel  bars.  The  object  of  this  was  to  get 
the  l)ear  where  the  operators  could  seize  hold  of  his 
hind  paws  without  hurting  him  in  a struggle  to  tie 
him  dowm. 

The  bear  was  very  unwilling  to  go  into  this  narrow 
cage,  but  a tempting  piece  of  fresh  fish  did  the  trick, 
and  he  was  finally  securely  fastened  in.  The  next 
thing  was  to  have  the  cage. ’bear  and  all.  lift«*d  up  on 
to  two  blocks,  leaving  a space  underneath.  ''  to 
the  enormous  weight,  this  was  a inost  diflu  • g 
to  do,  especially  as  the  cage  had  t<i  be  tippeo  ■ i n 
order  to  make  the  bear  rest  his  paws  on  th.  •'  -i. 

Then  one  paw  was  drawn  through  the  ra;  i - ..  d 
fastened,  the  nails  drawn  out,  and  then  ti.-  co.kI 
paw  was  done  in  the  same  way. 

After  this  the  aninial_was  put  into  a cii;'  tl  ■ ' )t- 
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tom  of  w’hich  was  lined  with  zinc  about  a foot  high. 
This  was  filled  with  cold  water,  and  in  this  the  bear 
xyas  made  to  stand  all  day.  Fresh  water  was  sup- 
plied occasionally,  and  — I believe  — the  cage  was 
drained  in  the  evening  to  give  the  animal  dry  quarters 
foi  the  night.  In  a few  weeks  the  bear  was  quite  him- 
self again,  and  appeared  to  have  forgotten  everything 
in  connection  witli  tlie  incident.  I mention  this  latter 
fact  because  in  some  eases  animals  not  only  resent 
being  handled  like  this,  but  do  not  forget  it,  as  in 
the  case  of  a lion  quite  recently  in  Hr.  Frank  lins- 
tock’s show  in  London,  Kngland. 

The  lion  had  been  suffering  from  an  ulcerated  tooth 
for  some  days,  and  it  was  hoped  that  by  giving 
it  soft  food,  like  bread  soaked  in  milk,  etc.,  it  would 
get  over  it.  But  when  it  was  found  that  the  animal 
w’as  getting  worse,  that  one  side  of  the  jaw  was  ter- 
ribly swollen,  and  that  the  poor  animal  was  starving 
for  want  of  food,  it  was  decided  to  extract  the  tooth. 
It  was  a fine  specimen,  and  the  owners  did  not  wish 
to  risk  drugging  it;  so  it  was  decided  to  extract  the 
tooth  without  any  anesthetics. 

Accordingly,  all  the  men  in  the  slunv  were  told  off 
to  help  tie  down  the  lion  with  ropes  to  get  it  ready 
for  the  operation. 

Pulling  the  Ulcerated  Tooth  of  a Lion 

After  tremendous  difficulty, — it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  get  him  into  a small  cage, — when  the  men 
had  attracted  his  attention  in  another  direction  by 
means  of  poking  him  with  sticks,  one  leg  was  tied 
securely;  and  then  all  the  men  set  to  work,  entered 
the  cage  cautiously,  and,  keeping  clear  of  his  head  and 
feet, — not  to  sjieak  of  his  ropelike  tail,— caught  his 
other  feet  in  lassoes  of  rope;  and  he  was  finally  on 
Ills  back  and  ready  for  the  operator. 

No  time  W'as  lost,  and,  in  spite  of  throaty,  furious 
giowls  and  heavy  breathing,  the  pincers  were  fastened 
round  the  tooth,  a mighty  pull  was  given,  and.  simul- 
taneously with  a roar  from  the  lion,  the  tooth  was 
pulled  out.  For  a moment  the  lion  seemed  ipiite  sur- 
prised.— probably  at  the  sudden  cessation  of  acute 
pain,  for  his  mouth  was  fearfully  ulcerated, — and  then 
he  tried  to  get  up.  He  again  seemed  puzzled.  But  in 
a very  few  minutes  his  cords  were  loosened.  He 
sprang  on  his  feet  again,  but,  beyond  a heavy  growl 
as  the  ropes  were  drawn  out  of  the  cage,  he  made  no 
more  complaint. 

He  was  given  a pailful  of  hot  bread  and  milk,  which 
he  took  greedily,  although  he  snarled  at  the  trainer 
who  brought  it,  which  was  unusual,  as  he  was  the 
man  who  always  fed  him.  Some  one  suggested  that 
it  was  becaiiije  the  trainer  had  been  the  one  told 
off  to  hold  his  head  back  with  a forked  stick  while 
tlie  tooth  was  drawn  out.  But  another  laughed  at 
the  idea,  and  said  it  was  probably  liecause  his 
mouth  was  still  sore  and  ])ainful,  which  seemed  to 
be  far  the  most  reasonable  conclusion. 

Though  the  lion  quickly  recovered,  and  was  in  the 
best  of  health  again,  it  was  noticed  that  he  always 
seemed  a little  savage  when  he  was  fed.  It  was  con- 
cluded that  it  still  hurt  him  a little  to  eat.  But  there 
IS  a curious  sequel  to  this  story. 

It  is  the  custom  in  all  animal  shows  for  the  trainers 
to  go  very  early  in  the  morning  into  the  cages 
clean  them  out.  Accordingly,  about  five  o’clock  one 
morning,  the  trainer  went  in  to  clean  out  the  cage  of 
this  lion  before  having  his  breakfast.  It  happened  to 
be  a peculiarly  dark  and  dismal  morning,  and  so  all 
the  electric  lights  were  turned  on. 

The  lion  seemed  perfectly  quiet  when  the  trainer 
went  in — ^growled  a little  when  the  man  made  him 
move,  but  otherwise  seemed  in  a fairly  good  temjier. 
And  then,  suddenly,  without  the  least  warning,  all  the 
electric  lights  went  out!  And  in  a moment,  with  a 
furious  growl,  the  lion  s|)rang  at  the  trainer,  caught 
his  hand  in  his  mouth,  anil  began  to  maul  his  arm! 
The  man  shrieked  and  tried  to  beat  off  the  animal. 
.As  he  was  dragged  to  the  floor  of  the  cage  l-y  tin*  lion, 
his  final  shriek  and  the  lion’s  roar  attrai  t<“d  the  at- 
tention of  the  other  traiiicis.  who  got  tho  lii/iit^  on. 
and  one  man,  rushing  in.  fired  off  all  his  Idank  car- 
tridges. thus  cowing  the  lion  long  enouaii  tor  the 
others  to  drag  out  the  trainer,  who  was  noM’  quite  un- 
conscious ami  bleeding  terribly, 
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A doctor  was  sent  for.  and  he  found  that  the  man’s 
arm  was  badly  torn,  and  that  three  fingers  of  hi.s 
haiqLhad  been  completely  bitten  ofl.  He  was  sent  to 
the  hospital,  and  was  there  many  weeks.  He  finally 
recovered  and  returned  to  the  show.  But,  as  every 
time  he  went  near  that  particular  lion  the  animal 
showed  great  re.sentment,  it  was  thought  wiser  to  put 
him  at  other  work.  .As  he  and  the  lion  had  been  tho 
best  of  friends  until  the  tooth-drawing  operation, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the 
animal’s  change  of  fe<ding.  This  episode  almost  proved 
a critical  o|)cration  for  the  trainer. 

A Young  Lion  Who  Operated  on  Himself 

IX  the  Forepaugh  Brothers’  circus,  at  one  time,  it 
was  noticed  that  a fine  young  lion  kept  his  mouth 
a little  w.-iy  open  and  ap])eared  to  be  in  jiain.  Aftt'r 
much  dilliculty.  it  was  found  that  in  .some  way  a piece 
of  sharp  bone  bail  got  in  between  the  lion’s  teeth,  and 
was  firmly  wedged  there,  a good-sized  splinter  of  it 
protruding  outside  his  mouth.  Drugs  were  out  of  the 
(liiestion  with  so  young  an  animal;  and  when  it  was 
found  that  the  poor  little  thing  was  unable  to  eat,  and 
that  it  was  starving  to  death,  prompt  measures  were 
ordered  to  he  taken.  The  young  lion  was  to  be  roped, 
and  then  the  piece  of  bone  extracted. 

But  the  animal  was  extremely  nervous,  ami  when 
one.  paw  was  tied,  it  was  found  that  he  was  shiver- 
ing like  an  aspen  leaf  and  foaming  at  the  mouth.  His 
keeper,  being  very  fond  of  the  young  animal,  went 
into  the  cage,  thinking  to  quiet  and  pacify  him;  but, 
most  unexpectedly,  the  lion  raised  himself  on  his  re- 
maining three  free  legs  and  attacked  the  keeper  sav- 
agely. The  keeper  was  so  surprised  ami  off  his  guard 
that  it  M'ould  have  fared  badly  with  him  ha<l  it  not 
been  for  another  keeper,  who  rushed  forward  with  an 
iron  bar  to  protect  him. 

But  by  this  time  the  lion  had  worked  himself  up 
into  a perfect  frenzy,  and,  as  the  iron  bar  was  put  in 
front  of  him,  he  bit  at  it  so  savagely  and  vindictively 
that  he  snapped  the  piece  of  bone  in  his  mouth.  This 
eased  the  pressure,  the  remaining  piece  fell  out,  and 
there  was  now  no  need  of  an  operation.  The  lion 
seemed  just  as  much  surprised  as  any  one  else,  and 
licked  his  sore  mouth  and  lips  in  a thoughtful,  puz- 
zled manner.  Soon  after,  a bowl  of  warm  bread  and 
milk  WHS  given  to  him.  and,  after  lapping  up  everj^ 
i crap  and  drop,  he  .settled  him.self  comfortably  in  the 
cage,  laid  his  big  head  on  his  fore  paws,  and*  with  a 
contented  little  sigh,  went  sound  asleep,  and  slept  for 
thirty-six  hours!  No  doubt  the  poor  animal  was 
utterly  exhausted  from  want  of  food  and  sleep;  but 
he  soon  recovered,  and  grew  into  one  of  the  finest 
lions  in  the  exhibition. 

When  the  well-known  orang-utan  Dohong,  in  the 
New  York  Zoological  Park,  was  in  his  last  sickness, 
it  was  thought  that  he  was  suffering  from  an  ob- 
struction caused  by  some  foreign  sulwtance  he  had 
swnllowed.  for  orang-utnns  will  swallow  anything 
sometimes,  and  outsiders  are  very  mischievous  in 
giving  them  things  when  they  think’no  one  is  lociking. 

As.  after  the  most  careful  watching,  it  was  found 
that  he  could  not  live,  anyway  without  something 
being  done,  it  was  decided  to  try  an  operation  in 
the  hope  that  it  might  save  his  life,  as  he  was  a great 
favorite  with  the  public  and  all  the  kee|)ers.  And 
with  every  care,  and  just  as  much  preparation  as 
would  be  taken  for  a human  lieing,  with  several  doc- 
tors present,  he  was  given  ether,  which  he  took 
with  rather  a puzzled  air,  but  (juite  placidly.  The 
operation  was  performed,  but  there  was  no  olistruc- 
tion.  It  was  found,  however,  that  he  had  double 
pneumonia  wMth  several  other  complications,  one  of 
them  being  a suspicion  of  appendicitis — for,  though 
it  is  not  generally  known,  orang-utans  have  appen- 
dixes like  human  beings — and  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  saving  his  life. 

It  was  felt,  notwithstanding,  that  all  had  been  done 
that  could  be  done,  and  so  his  last  days  w'ere  made 
as  happy  and  comfortable  as  possible.  * He  never  at- 
tempted tc»  tear  off  the.  bandages  after  tlie  operation, 
but  was  a model  patient  in  every  w^ay.  He  would 
take  his  medicine,  try  to  cat  his  food,  and  nestle  up 
to  Ilia  keepers  in  the  most  pathetic  manner.  But 
it  was  all  no  use.  One  of  his  keepers  sat  up  with 
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Making  an  examination  of  a sick  elephant’s  mouth. 
Elephants  display  almost  human  resignation  in 
allowing  the  doctor  to  relieve  their  sufferings 


him  night  night,  iiinl  he  had  as  much  attention 

as  any  rich  Hum,  tor  his  kcc|M'rs  wen-  both  devoted 
to  him.  \VHen  he  died  on  the  2.'ith  of  February, 
Ih07,  everyboily  in  tlie  Park  was  sorry,  but  Dr.  Horna- 
day  and  the  keepers  were  more  than  sorry;  they  were 
deeply  grieved.  It  is  wonderful  bow  these  big  apes 
gain  tlie  afTeetion  of  tliose  who  have  anytliing  to  do 
with  them.  Tliey  arc  so  intelligent,  so  iffeetionate, 
and  so  appreciative  of  any  kindness  that  it  is  not  to 
In'  wondered  at.  Few  children  have  so  much  care  and 
attention  as  some  of  these  anthropoid  apes. 

A Stniggle  with  a Vicious  Llama 

AVKIxY  recent  operation  wdiich  took  place  in  Mr. 

Frank  Bostock’s  show  was  tluit  performed  on  a 
llama.  The  circumstances  were  interesting  and 
peculiar.  This  llama  had  conceived  a great  friend- 
ship for  a sacred  white  donkey  in  the  same  show,  and 
the  two  were  therefore  put  together.  The  odd  friend- 
ship was  kej)t  up  for  more  than  three  years;  and  then, 
one  night,  these  two  erstwhile  friends  had  a most 
terrific  fight  between  themselves.  When  they  were 
separated,  after  much  difficulty,  it  was  found  that 
the  poor  llama  had  had  one  eye  corapletedy  destroyed, 
and  that  its  head  and  eye-socket  W’erc  in  a bad  con- 
dition. 

A first-rate  veterinary  surgeon  was  sent  for,  and 
the  wound  was  thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected, 
and  the  llama's  head  Imndaged  up  most  carefully. 
-All  this  sounds  very  easy,  but  none  excejit  those  who 
saw  it  can  realize  tlie  amount  of  trouble  and  dif- 
ficulty it  meant.  In  the  first  place,  the  llama,  to 
show  his  disgust  and  annoyance,  was  continually  spit- 
ting at  those  around  him, — a very  unpleasant  habit 
that  llamas  have, — and  when  any  one  attempted  to 
go  near  him,  he  struck  out  viciously  with  his  fore 
feet  and  tried  to  bite, — and  llamas  can  give  terrible 
bites.  It  took  nearly  all  the  men  in  the  show  and 
some  outside  men  in  the  White  City  at  Shepherd’s 
Bush  to  keep  him  still  while  the  veti'rinary  did  his 
work.  Even  then,  one  or  two  received  kicks,  and 
one  was  bitten  slightly. 

The  poor  beast  presented  a pitiful  sight  when  it 
was  finished,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  over  he  grew 
quiet — evidently  soothed  by  the  local  applications,  for 
he  must  have  suffered  greatly;  and  after  a few  weeks, 
when  the  bandages  were  removed,  the  socket  had 
healed.  But  it  was  found  that  his  love  for  the  white 
donkey  had  changed  to  hatred,  and  each  time  he 
caught  sight  of  his  former  friend  he  became  t«*rribly 
enraged.  Now  he  is  always  kept  with  his  blind  eye 
carefully  toward  the  donkey. 

A very  common  operation  among  snakes  is  to  tak<^ 
out  their  loose  teeth,  or  to  feed  them  by  artifieial 
means.  Nearly  all  snakes  in  captivity  suffer  from  sore 
mouths,  and  it  becomes  necessary  at  times  not  only  to 
fake  out  the  loose  teeth,  but  to  swab  out  the  mouths 
with  some  disinfectant,  aiAl  also  to  W’ash  off  the  jiiecc-s 
of  loo.se  skin  round  the  lips,  d'hat  this  is  a very 
critical  ami  dangerous  o[)eration,  not  oidy  to  the 
snake  but  to  those  in  attendance,  need  not  be  said. 

Removing  the  Teeth  of  a Python 

A BIG  regal  jiython,  for  instance,  which  is  about 
twenty-two  feet  in  length  and  weighs  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  pounds,  is  not  only  a cumliersome 
and  heavy  article  to  manage,  but  also  a very  dan- 
gerous one.  It  takes  twelve  or  fourteen  men  to  han- 
dle him  and  take  him  out  of  his  cage.  This  is  done 
by  one  man  taking  a large  piece  of  coarse  sacking, 
and,  after  the  dimr  of  the  python’s  cage  is  opened, 
throwing  it  Avithout  one  moment’s  hesitation  over  the 
jiython’s  head,  and  then  equally  quickly  seizing  the 
snake  by  the  back  of  his  neck.  And  note  here  that 
sliould  he  not  take  hold  of  just  the  right  jilace  on 
the  neck — the  front  instead  of  the  back  of  the  neck. 


for  instance — he  is  as  good  as  a 
dead  man. 

But,  supposing  that  the  man  has 
caught  the  jiython  in  the  right 
jilacc,  in  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
with  a quick  movement  he  draws 
the  snake's  body  forward;  and, 
as  he  draws  it,  the  other  men  come 
forward  and  catch  hold  of  the 
snake’s  bo<ly  at  intervals  of  alwiit 
a couple  of  feet,  and  hold  on  for 
dear  life.  Then,  while  the  men  are 
liolding  him,  another  man  loses  no 
time,  but  with  a pair  of  pincers 
takes  out  the  loose,  teeth, — they 
come  out  very  easily, — swabs  out 
the  snake’s  mouth  with  some  cotton 
wool  steeped  in  disinfectant,  and 
then  puts  in  another  lot  of  cotton 
wool  saturated  with  listerine.  And 
here,  unconsciously,  the  snake  helps 
in  the  operation;  for  he  bites  on 
the  cotton  wool  in  the  most  vicious 
manner,  which  is  the  very  best 
thing  he  could  do.  After  he  has 
done  this  several  times,  the  wool  is 
taken  out  of  his  mouth  with  a pair 
of  pincers,  his  lips  are  washed  off 
and  dried  by  means  of  more  cotton 
wool  fastened  on  the  end  of  a 
wooden  pole,  and  the  operation  is 
over. 

I witnessed  this  ojieration  myself 
at  one  time,  and  I can  safely*  say 
that  no  one  was  more  relieved  at  its 
ending  than  the  men  who  were  hold- 
ing the  python,  niey  were  all  e.\- 
ceptionally  strong  and  muscular 
men;  but  it  needed  great  strength, 
great  nerve,  and  cool  presence  of  mind.  For  occa- 
sionally the  python  would  resent  being  treated  in 
this  manner,  and  with  a fearful  and  most  powerful 
wriggle  would  .send  the  men  nearly  off  their  feet.  If 
they  had  loosened  their  hold,  it  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  meant  the  death  of  the  whole  lot  of  us. 
For  what  could  any  human  Ix'ing  do  in  a comparatively 
small  room  with  a twenty -two-foot  python  loose? 

The  men  kept  their  heads  and  the  python;  but, 
when  he  was  once  more  safely  in  his  cage,  and  had 
slipped  into  his  tank  of  water  like  an  oiled  eel,  each 
man  ^^•Hs  streaming  with  perspiration  and  panting  for 
breath. 


Manicuring  the  Elephant’s  Paws 

OPERATIONS  have  been  performed  on  nearlv  all 
wild  animals  in  captivity  at  one  time  or  anotlier — 
hi[»j)opotamuses,  rhinoceroses,  even  elephants.  There 
is  one  operation  on  elephants  which  is  always  per- 
formed at  least  once  a year  and  sometimes  much  oftener 
in  all  zoiilogical  gardens,  wild  animal  sliows,  and  cir- 
cuses. That  is  the  simple  operation  of  manicuring 
their  toe-nails.  In  captivity,  the  elephant  does  not  get 
enough  exercise  to  keep  his  toe-nails  worn  down  or  tlie 
skill  of  his  feet  in  good  order;  so  it  lieconies  neces- 
sary to  cut  and  trim  the  toe-nails  and  cut  off  the 
su|)erffuou8  skin  that  collects  round  his  huge  feet. 

This  is  a very  simple  operation,  and  does  not.  of 
course,  hurt  the  animal  in  tlie  least,  and  most 
elephants  stand  quite  still  until  it  is  over.  But,  in 
other  cases, — all  elephants  being  extremely  nervous 
creatures,  in  s|)ite  of  their  enormous  size. — the 
greatest  difficulties  are  encountered  lK>cau.se  of  the 
animal’s  timidity.  One  huge  elephant  in  a Kansas 
show  had  always  Ix'en  considered  one  of  the  most 
gentle  and  amiable  of  his  sjH'cies.  ami  not  the  slighb'st 
trouble  was  anticipated  when  the  time  came  to  cut 
his  nails  and  trim  his  feet.  But,  at  the  very  first 


sight  of  the  knife,  the  big  ereature  utti'red  a shrill 
shriek,  trumpeted  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and,  with 
his  big  body  swaying  from  side  to  side,  tore  off. 
and  not  only  ran  out  of  the  circus  grounds,  but  all 
the  way  down  the  village  street! 

After  much  time  and  trouble,  he  was  persuaded  to 
come  back,  and  soon  became  as  quiet  and  gentle  as 
before.  The  circus  people  waited  a W'hile,  and  then, 
thinking  he  had  forgotten  the  incident,  and  wishing 
to  get  his  feet  into  good  condition,  tried  again.  But 
just  as  soon  as  the  elephant  saw  the  implements,  he 
utUred  another  shriek,  at  this  time  an  angry  one. 
He  took  up  one  of  the  men  in  his  trunk,  and  tossed 
him  away  as  if  he  had  been  a rubber  ball;  and  this 
he  did  to  each  man  in  turn.  And  when  the  unfortu- 
nate men  picked  themselves  up,  terribly  bruised  and 
cut,  they  refused  ever  to  attempt  the  operation  again, 
simple  as  it  waS. 

But  in  course  of  time  the  elephant’s  feet  became 
very  sore  and  the  overgrowing  nails  caused  him  much 
suffering.  So  it  was  finally  decided  to  try  just  once 
more  to  put  his  feet  in  good  order.  And,  curiously 
enough,  this  time  the  elephant  allowed  them  to  do 
just  what  they  liked,  and  stood  perfectly  still  until 
the  w’hole  business  was  concluded.  After  that  he  al- 
ways submitted  most  willingly  to  this  operation,  even 
lifting  up  his  huge  foot  ns  if  to  help  the  operators. 

But,  among  all  the  wild  animals,  there  is  one 
who  can  not  be  operated  on.  That  is  the  giraffe. 
This  curious  creature,  the  tallest  of  all  eartlily  in- 
habiti.nts,  is  so  timid  and  nervous  that  anything 
the  least  unusual  frightens  it.  At  one  time,  in  tlie 
Zoological  Gardens  in  London,  it  was  noticed  that 
a young  giraffe  seemed  to  be  in  pain,  and  it  was 
decided  to  give  it  some  medicine.  Several  keepers 
were  called  in  to  help;  but,  as  they  came  in,  the 
giraffe  looked  at  them  nervously  with  its  beautiful 
eyes,  trembled  all  over  as  if  with  ague,  sank  gently 
down  on  the  floor  of  the  stable,  and  died  on  the 
spot!  No  one  had  touched  it;  no  one  had  hurt  it 
in  any  way.  It  simply  died  from  sheer  fright. 


HOW  SATTJN  CHAYTED  MRS.  MULDOWNEY 

BY  HERMINIE  TEMPLETON 


WHETHER  ’twag  the  hard  dhrinkin’  of 
Pether  Muldowney  that  first  riled  up 
the  temper  of  Sarah  Muldowney,  or 
whetlier  'twas  the  crass  tongue  of 
Sarah  Muldowney  that  starts  the 
hard  dhrink  of  Pether  Muldowney,  the 
ducking  the  one  of  me  knows.  But  this  I do  know — 
that  the  same  matther  was  a daysputed  pint  that 
furnished  ray  sons  for  many’s  the  hot  ton^e  battle 
betwixt  the  male  and  faymale  sects  of  Ballinthubber. 

Any  time  in  the  day,  and  sometimes  late  in  the 
night,  if  one’d  be  passing  the  cottage  of  the  Mul- 
downeys,  the  hard  words  that  they’d  be  hurlin’  at 
aich  other’d  come  flyin’  out  of  the  windies  and  doors 
like  pavin’-stones.  And,  by  the  same  token,  if  Pether 
was  heart-sick  and  tired  of  the  impidence  and  bally- 
raggin’  of  Sarah,  sure  wasn’t  Sarah  herself  kilt  and 
perished  with  the  worthlessness  and  owdaciousness 
of  Pether? 

Well,  every  day,  long  or  short,  must  have  an  ind, 
as  the  saying  is*;  so,  one  foine  morning,  what  does 
Sarah  do  but  pack  up  in  a bundle  all  tlie  duds  she 
had  in  the  wurruld, — and  it  wasn’t  such  a killin’ 
big  bundle  at  that, — and,  with  her  foot  on  the  thresh- 
old and  a hand  on  the  latch,  it’s  what  she  said  to 
her  husband: 

“ To  the  devil  I pitch  you,  and  all  the  Muldowneys 
— ^and  hadn’t  one  of  my  daycint  bringin’  up  the  hard 
luck  to  marry  into  such  a family  of  good-for-nothin’ 
tinkers.  And  I’m  off  now  far  over  the  mountains 
to  my  sister  Peggy,  who  had  the  luck  and  the  grace 
to  marry  into  the  rayspectable  family  of  the  O’Cal- 
laghans.^’ 

She  shut  the  door  quick  then,  the  way  she  wouldn’t 
be  giving  him  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  answer 
himself ’d  make.  But  she  was  sorry  for  that  afther, 
bekase,  as  she  wint  thrudging  up  the  road,  site  heard 
Pether  back  in  the  house  roaring  and  screech  in’ 
with  the  laughter  at  some  of  his  jokes,  an’  thin  the 
heart  was  fair  burning  out  of  her  to  know  what 
owdacious  slandher  the  rapscallion  had  med  up  and 
said  about  her. 

“ Oh,  wasn’t  I the  bostheen  of  a fool  to  be  wasting 
me  chanst  on  him  an’  the  loikes  of  him! — I that 
had  ivery  boy  in  the  sivin  parishes  sthrealing  afther 
me  like  a flock  o’  geese.  But  I’m  done  with  him 
now.  And  I wisht  I was  Sayser’s  wife,  so  I do,  so 
1 could  turn  him  into  a pillow  of  salt.  I’d  sell  him 
to  Sattin  for  sixpence  this  minute,  so  I would.” 


The  words  were  no  sooner  out  of  her  mouth  than, 
pop!  a woiulherful  thing  happened.  Believe  me  or 
believe  me  not,  but  it’s  no  lie  I’m  telling  ye.  The 
road  in  front  of  her  sphlit  in  two  halfs  acrass,  and 
the  ground  opened  before  her,  and  up  through  the 
crack  sprung  a tall,  dark,  slim,  illigant-lookin’  jun- 
tleman,  an’  the  Ik>w  that  ho  med  there  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  was  aquil  to  the  curtchey  of  a Dublin 
dancin’-masther. 

“ The  top  of  the  day  to  ye,  Mrs.  Muldowney, 
ma’am,”  sa^-s  he,  “ an’  I didn’t  hear  quite  plain  the 
price  you  was  settin’  on  your  husband  Pether.  I’ll 
pay  you  any  raysonable  sum  for  him,  an’  it’ll  be 
cash  on  the  nail,  ma’am.  So  spake  up!” 

While  you’d  be  givin’  two  winks  of  your  eye, 
Mrs.  Muldowney  was  flusthrated.  But  it’s  she  was 
the  woman  that  was  quick  at  a bargain  and  handy 
at  turning  a penny.  And  now  was  her  chanst. 

“ I was  just  sayin’  that  I’d  sell  him  to  Sattin  for 
one  pound  tin  this  minute.  An’,  be  the  same  token, 
who  are  you,  sir,  that  comes  poppin’  up  out  of  the 
lonesome  road  like  a jack-in-the-box,  frightenin’  day- 
cint women  out  of  their  sivin  wits?  I said  two 
pounds  tin — ^that’s  what  I said.” 

“It’s  little  matther  what  me  name  is,  Sarah  Mul- 
downey,” spoke  up  the  dark  juntleman.  “ You’ll  be 
intlirojuiced  to  me  proper  enough  afther  a while.  For 
the  present,  it’s  satisfied  yez’ll  have  to  be  to  know 
that  I’ll  buy  Pether  from  ye.,  an’  I’ll  pay  ye  the  two 
pounds  tin  in  goold  suverings  the  succond  ye  hand 
him  into  me  power.  Arc  ye  satisfied?” 

Now,  the  good  woman,  seeing  how  aisy  Sattin  was 
with  his  money,  felt  the  heart  inside  of  her  scorching 
up  with  ve.\ation  to  think  she’d  named  so  small  a 
sum,  so  it’s  what  she  said: 

“ Trotli,  tliin.  I’m  not  satisfied.  You  have  no  idee 
how  lonesome  I’d  be  without  Pether;  an’  what  I’ll 
do  at  all  at  all  without  him  the  sorra  one  of  me 
knows.  An’  will  ye  hurry  up  now  witli  your  answer, 
for  if  any  one  of  the  neighbors  were  to  see  the  both 
of  us  collogueing  out  here  together  I wouldn’t  give 
a button  for  me  repitation.  So,  if  ye’re  willin’  to 

give  the  three  pounds  tin ” 

“ What!”  shrieked  the  dark  man,  an’  he  guv  a lep 
up  intil  the  air.  “ Three  pound  tin,  ye  schavmer  of 
th§  worruld!  Ye  said  one  pound  tin  at  first.’^ 

” Tin  fiddlesthicks ! Three  pound  tin,  and  not  a far- 
din’  less.  An’  how  dare  the  loikes  of  you  be  callin’ 
a daycint  woman  loike  me  a schaymer,’*  she  shouted, 
purtindin’  to  be  furious,  and  clappin’  one  hand  in  the 
otlier  uiulher  the  nose  of  the  stranger,  an’  she  folly- 
iiig  him  as  hci  backed  step  by  step  from  her  in  the 
road.  “ Kape  a civil  tongue  in  your  head  while 
you’re  talking  to  a lady,  whoever  ye  are,  or  I’ll 
malevogue  ye,  so  I will.” 

Hould  "where  ye  are,  Mr  .i.wnev."  s;.  d the 

poor  man.  an’  he  hacked  up  agin  a rock'  *'  I’d  own 
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hurried  by  every  short  path  till  she  came  in  sight  of 
her  own  door.  Then  the  clever  wpman  slackened  her 
puce  the  way  she  could  be  thinking  and  planning  out 
some  nate,  cunning  scheme  to  deludher  her  husband 
into  going  with  her  on  the  morrow. 

JUST  as  Sarah  left  Pether  in  the  mornin’  that’s  the 
way  she  found  him  whin  she  opened  the  door — with 
his  two  feet  upon  the  fender  and  his  hands  deep  in 
his  breeches  pockets. 

“ Pether  avourneen,”  she  says, — and  you’d  think 
butthcr  wouldn’t  melt  in  her  mouth,  her  worruds  were 
that  swate, — Pether,”  says  she,  “ it’s  a foine  job  of 
worruk  I have  for  ye  up  the  mouhtainy  way.” 

Pether  straightened  his  back  at  that,  an’  took  his 
hands  out  of  his  pockets.  “Tut,  tut!  What’s  that 
you’re  sayin’?” 

“ I was  sayin’,”  herself  answered  careless,  readying 
the  pot  for  the  petaties,  “ that  little  Michael  Calla- 
han will  be  moving  his  private  still  from  Chartre’s 
wood  to  a fine  snug  cave  up  in  the  mountain,  and  he 
M'anted  the  two  of  us  to  help  him  move  the  jugs  of 
poteen.  But,  of  course,  you  wouldn’t  want  to  be  doing 
the  loikes  of  that.” 

Pether  was  on  his  two  feet  in  an  instant,  ivery  hair 
on  his  head  brustlin’. 

“ Death  alive,  woman!”  he  cried.  “You’ll  be  the  ind 
of  me  one  of  these  days.  Sthop  that  hugger-mugger- 
ing in  the  corner,  an’  come  on  w'ith  me  now,  or  he’ll 
have  some  one  else  in  our  places.” 

It  took  all  the  wit  and  injanuity  of  Sarah  Mul- 
downey to  kape  her  husband  Pether  in  the  house  till 
the  mornin’  of  the  morrow.  And  thin,  at  the  first 
shriek  of  day,  they  were  off  together,  he  flying  up  the 
road  with  all  the  strength  in  his  two  legs,  an’  she  pelt- 
ing breathless  afther  liim.  The  two  of  them  nayther 
sthopped  nor  stayed  till  they  came  within  sight  of  the 
Poul  a Phouca.  An’  there,  be  the  powers,  standin’  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  straight  as  a ramrod,  with  his 
arruras  fowldcd  acrost  his  chist,  stood  the  polite  dark 
juntleman. 

When  our  two  hayroes  came  up  to  him,  Sarah  took 
Pether  be  the  arrum  the  way  she  would  be  houlding 
him  back,  an’  it’s  what  slic  said  to  him: 

“ Y’es,  Pether  asthore,  the  kind  juntleman  offered 
me  three  pounds  tin  for  ye,  an’  I tuk  it.  An’  he 
wouldn’t  give  a penny  more  for  ye,  and  I wouldn’t 
take  a fardiii’  less.” 

“ An’  now,  Misthcr  Muldowney,”  says  the  juntle- 
man, “since  you’re  paid  and  settled  for  fair  and 
honest,  will  ye  plaze  put  on  that  shuit  of  clothes  that’s 
lyin’  there  on  the  ground  beside  ye,  an’  we’ll  be  off 
together.” 

Looking  to  where  Sattin  pointed,  Pether  an’  Sarah 
spied  a shuit  of  clothes  made  of  iron,  an’  it  sizzling 
red-hot  in  the  grass,  with  the  flamin’  sparks  coming 
out  of  the  arrum-holes  of  the  weskit. 

Oh,  thin  wasn’t  Muldowney  indignant!  “ So  this 
i?  the  foine,  dhry,  warrum  job  yez  liave  fer  me,  is  it. 
he  says,  nodding  sarcastic  towards  the  shuit.  “ Well, 
before  I put  on  thim  clothes,  will  some  wan  plaze  ex- 
patiate to  me  where  in  the  bounds  of  mathrimony  it 
says  that  the  faymale  partner  has  a mortial  right  to 
sell  her  husband’s  four  bones  to  Beelzebub?” 

“ An’,  if  it  comes  to  that,”  blustered  Sattin,  “ if 
any  one  was  goin’  to  sell  ye,  will  ye  tell  us  who  had 
a betther  right  to  do  it  than  yer  own  wife?  Didn’t 
Joseph’s  brothers  put  siviii  coats  of  paint  on  him  an’ 
sell  him  for  a mess  of  porridge  to  the  Agyptians? 
Answer  me  that!”  Sattin  cried,  triumphant. 

An’  he  swelled  out  his  chist  an’  took  a deep,  proud 
breath. 

“Oh,  hasn’t  he  the  I’arnin’!”  cried  Sarah.  “Why 
don't  ye  spake  up,  Pether  Muldowney?  Have  ye  the 
face  to  say  that  I.Anty  and  Cornalius,  thim  two  baga- 
bones  of  brothers  of  yours,  have  more  right  to  sell  ye 
than  I have?” 

“How  d’ye  know  they  were  goin’  to  sell  me?” 
shouted  poor  Pether.  “ An’  I don’t  know  anything 
about  Joseph  an’  his  sivin  coats  of  colors  and  his  mess 
of  porridge.  Maybe  porridge  was  scarcer  than  money 
in  thim  days.  But  I do  know  that  the  price  of  three 
pounds  tin  on  me  head  is  l)elittlin’  an’  insulting  to  a 
Muldowney.  Ye  shouldn’t  have  taken  a penny  less  nor 
six  pounds  for  me,  so  ye  shouldn’t!”  he  says,  vexed 
to  the  bone  and  turnin’  hot  on  Sarah.  “ Y'ou  an’  your 
little  three  pounds  tin!  Sure,  didn’t  Teddy  Nolan 
only  yisterday  get  foive  pound  eight  for  the  fractious 
red  cow  that  used  to  be  jumpin’  the  hedges  an’  ateing 
the  cabbages?  To  think  that  a Muldowney  wouldn’t 
bring  as  much  as  an  ould  cow!”  he  said,  half  cryin’ 
with  vexation. 

WHILE  Pether  was  saying  thim  things,  a new  idea 
came  to  Sarah,  an’  it’s  what  she  said: 

“There’s  rayson  in  what  he  says,  Sattin.  Pether 
may  not  be  worth  sLx  pounds  tin,  but  you  might  well 
have  guv  it.” 

“ He  that  has  all  the  riches  of  the  say  at  his  dis- 
poshial,”  chimed  in  Pether,  raysentful. 

“ Thrue  for  ye,  Pether,”  spoke  up  Sarah,  bridlin’. 
“ I’m  beginning*  to  think  that  the  schaymer  has  chay- 
ted  us.” 

“ I’ll  not  stir  a foot  with  him,”  says  Pether,  dayfiant 
claspin’  his  two  hands  behind  his  back. 

“Small  blame  to  ye  if  ye  don’t,”  says  she.  “aether 
the  way  he’s  thrated  us.” 

“Why,”  says  Sattin,  “you  owdacious  riiiL'’!  ader 
of  a woman!”  An’  the  eyes  of  him  wen-  l ?ing 
with  as-tonishment.  “Ye  offered  to  sell  bin.  --i  m.  for 
sixpence.  I heerd  ye  well,  though  I purtimiMi  i,<.t  to.” 

“I  didn’t!”  shouted  Mrs.  Muldowney,  bvi  tv  o fists 
on  her  hips. 
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“Ye  did,  ye  runnygade!”  roared  Sattin — an’  the 
breath  came  puffing  out  of  him  in  blue  smoke. 

“Oh,  will  ye  listen  to  what  he’s  afther  callin’  me! 
Oh,  thin,  Pether  Muldowney,”  she  says,  turning  bitther 
on  her  husband,  “ aren’t  ye  the  foine  figure  of  a man 
to  be  standin’  there  in  the  middle  of  the  road  like  a 
block  of  wood,  listening  to  this  sheep-stalin’,  undher- 
handed,  thin-shanked  antherntarian  thrajuicing  yer 
own  wedded  wife,  and  you  not  lifting  a finger  till  him. 
If  ye  were  worth  two  knots  of  sthraw  ye’d  break  ivery 
bone  in  his  body!”  says  she,  beginning  to  whumper. 

Now,  whatever  else  might  be  said  about  Pether  Mul- 
downey, no  one  ever  yet  ac-eused  the  lad  of  being  the 
laste  thrifle  mane-spurrited  or  backward  in  a fight; 
so,  at  the  taunting  of  his  w’ife,  every  dhrop  of  blood 
in  the  lad’s  body  flared  up  intil  his  face,  and  what 
does  he  do  but  rowl  up  the  wrist-bands  of  his  jacket 
an’  go  squaring  off  at  Sattin  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

“DEFORE  we  begin,”  says  Beelzebub, — an’  there 
was  an  anxious  shadow  came  Intil  his  eyes,  for 
the  Muldowneys  as  far  back  as  any  one  can  remember 
were  raynowned  gladiathors, — “ before  we  attack  aich 
other,”  says  he,  quick  side-steppin’  an’  backing  away 
from  Pether,  “ do  ye  bear  in  mind  that  she  thried  to 
sell  ye  to  me  for  sixpince!” 

“ Oh,  murdher  asthore,  will  ye  listen  to  that!  I 
didn’t,  Pether!  An’  what’s  his  repitation  for  voracity 
ag’in’  my  repitation?” 

At  the  mention  of  his  repitation  Sattin  winched. 
“ Will  ye  guv  me  back  me  three  pounds  tin.  ye  robber 
of  the  worruld?”  says  he,  thrimbling  with  the  anger. 

“Tut,  tut,”  cried*  Sarah.  “We  hear  ducks  talkin’! 
Didn’t  I kape  my  part  of  the  bargain?”  she  says. 
“Isn’t  Pether  there  in  the  road  ferninst  ye?  Why 
don’t  ye  take  him?” 

Beelzebub  had  no  time  for  rayply  bekase  Pether, 
v/ith  his  two  big  fists  flying  round  and  round  aich  other, 
was  dancing  forward  and  back  and  circling  round  and 
round  Sattin  from  the  right  to  the  left  and  from 
the  left  back  to  the  right  ag’in,  an’  all  the  time  makin’ 
false  lunges  at  the  middle  of  the  black  lad’s  chist. 

“ Hould  still,  Pether  Muldowney,”  cried  the  black 
thricksther,  all  out  of  breath.  “ Do  you  see  who’s 
coming  down  the  road  behind  ye?” 

At  that,  Pether  and  Sarah  turned  to  look.  Sure, 
sorra  wan  was  there — but,  as  they  did,  crack!  they 
heard  tiie  ground  open,  an’  before  they  could  twist 
their  heads  round  again  Sattin  was  gone. 

The  two  hayroes  stood  a minuto  gaping  at  the 
spot  where  the  innemy  of  mankind  had  disappeared. 
Sarah  was  the  first  to  speak,  an’  it’s  what  sW  said, 
taking  hould  of  Pether  by  the  arrum: 

“ Come  on  home  avic!  Did  ye  see  how  the  conniving 
villain  thried  to  chate  us.  Oh  but  yer  the  brave  lad!” 

With  that,  the  two  of  thim.  arrum  in  arrum  as 
loving  as  .a  couple  of  turtle  doves,  wint*  down  the  road 
together,  an’  tliey  never  sthopped  till  - they  came  to 
the  big  Hat  stone  by  O'Hanrahan’s  spring;  then  a sud- 
den fear  took  the  breath  out  of  Sarah. 

“I  niver  counted  the  shillings  whin  the  ould  targer 
handed  thim  to  me,”  she  says.  “ and  how  do  I know 
whether  he  counted  thim  rigiit.  It’d  be  just  loike  one 
of  his  shameless  th ricks  net  to.” 

“ We’ll  sit  right  down  hero  on  the  rock  an’  we’ll 
reckon  thim  together  before  we  go  a step  furder,”  says 
Pether,  anxious. 

And  so  they  did.  And  Sarah  made  a wide  lap  to 
hould  the  money,  but  with  her  hand  over  her  pocket 
she  hesitated  a moment,  for  her  mind  misgave  her 
that  something  was  wrong.  An’  sure  enough  the  poor 
crathurea  got  a bad  turn,  for  when  Sarah  pulled  out  a 
liandful  of  the  money,  it  wasn’t  money  at  all  at  all  that 
was  in  it,  hut  only  a fist  full  of  bits  of  broken  glass. 
An’  whin  the  poor  woman  had  her  pocket  emptied  the 
sorra  thing  she  had  but  a lap  full  of  broken  bottles. 

WHILE  the  pair  of  thim,  blazin’  with  anger,  sat 
staring  at  aich  other  with  red  faces  like  a couple 
of  thrumpeters,  they  heard  down  the  road  a wild 
screech  of  a laugh. 

“D’ye  hear  him  there?”  whuspered  Sarah.  “Oh, 
the  desayver  of  the  worruld!  D’ye  think,  if  you  were 
to  slip  back,  ye  might  ketch  him,  Pether?” 

Pether  shook  his  head,  and  a troubled  frow’h  wrin- 
kled his  forehead. 

“I  misdoubt  it,”  says  he;  “an’  besides.  I was  just 
thinkin’  what’ll  become  of  us  at  all  at  all  whin  he 
ketches  the  both  of  us  on  the  day  of  judgment.  I hate 
to  be  thinking  of  it,”  he  .says. 

“ Oh,  no;  have  no  fear,  Pether  avic,”  says  Sarah, 
sootherin’.  “I’ve  hit  on  a jewel  of  a schame  that’ll 
break  the  black  heart  of  him,  an’  it’s  this:  Do  you, 
Pether  asthore,  I’ave  off  the  dhrink;  an’  as  for  meself, 
you’ll  niver  hear  another  crass  worrud  out  of  me  two 
"lips  till  the  day  I’m  buried.  An’  now,  Mr.  Sattin, 
what  d’ye  think  of  that?”  she  says,  shakin’  her  fist 
down  the  road. 

Pether  gave  his  knee  a thraymendous  slap.  “ Oh, 
aren’t  ye  the  Phayni.x  of  a woman!”  says  he.  Wid 
that,  he  I’aned  over  and  guv  her  a kiss  on  the  lips 
that  might  have  been  heard  three  fields  away. 

“ That’s  the  furst  in  fufteen  years,”  says  he,  “ but 
it'll  not  be  the  last,  by  any  manner  of  manes.  Be- 
kase I think  the  divil  niver  comes  betwixt  a man  an’ 
his  wife  till  they  I’ave  off  kissing  aich  other.” 

“ Arrah,  go  on,  ye  rogue!”  says  Sarah,  smilin’  an’ 
givin’  him  a poke  wid  her  elbow.  “ Come  along  home 
now,  an’  I’ll  put  on  the  kettle,  an’  we’ll  begin  all  over 
ag’in  from  this  day  out.” 

An’  so  they  did.  And,  as  I’ve  often  heerd  tell,  a 
daycinter,  lovinger  ,fambly_w'qsiYt_  to  be  found  in  the 
three  counties.  ' . ‘ ?!  I f C I 
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Tile  newest  of  all  the  natural  seienees  is 
physical  chemistry,  (ieolojjy  kck*s  hack  to 
the  Oreeks.  .A.strononiy  is  as  ancient  as 
t’hahlea  and  »al)ylon.  But  physical  chem- 
istry is  commonly  accotintcd  to  have  heeii 
born  about  18h0;  at  any  rate,  Svante  Arr- 
henius. who.  most  of  all  men,  made  it,  is  only  fifty-four 
years  old. 

At  the  foundation  of  physical  chemistry  lies  the 
theory  of  solutions — the  explanation  of  what  happens 
when’  the  cook  salts  the  broth.  That  does  not  seem 
an  especially  dilTicult  matter:  but  the  old  diemistry 
could  not  explain  it,  nor  the  old  physics.  However, 
once  given  a sound  theory  of  solutions,  and  some  of 
its  results  are  most  unexpected.  Steel,  for  example, 
is  a solution,  a solid  solution  of  carbon  in  pure  iron. 
So  physical  chemistry  has,  for  the  first  time,  put  the 
iron  industry  on  a scientific  basis.  As  for  the  hundred 
branches  of  chemical  technology,  in  Germany,  where 
they  are  nothing  if  not  scienti’fic,  the  manufacturers 
hire  university  professors  to  lecture  in  the  factories. 

<Jeology  has  felt  the  influence  of  the  new  science, 
for  deposits  of  rock-.salt  and  veins  of  metals  are  the 
result  of  solution.  Practically  all  drugs  are  solu- 
tions, either  in  the  body  or  out  of  it;  and  so,  too,  are 

most  poisons.  So.  too,  are  all  the  fluids  of  the  ani- 

m.al  body  and  the  sap  of  jilants. 

'I'lius  ’ physiology,  pharmacology,  and  toxicology 
come  in  for  their  share  of  aid;  while  scientific  medi- 
cine gets  help  from  three  sides  at  once.  Indeed,  as 
we  shall  see  later,  there  are  those  who  maintain  that 
even  preventive  medicine,  the  whole  practice  of  inocu- 
lation and  the  treatment  of  germ  diseases,  is  never  to 

l)e  thoroughly  rationalized  until  it,  too,  is  founded 

on  physical  chemistry  and  the  theory  of  solutions. 
But  oiie  need  not  go  bn  with  the  catalogue:  there  are 
not  many  branches  of  science  nor  many  industries 
that  do  not  touch  solutions,  in  one  way  or  another. 

But,  as  the  theory  of  .solutions  is  fundamental  to 
the  new  science  of  physical  chemistry,  so  is  the 
doctrine  of  “ ions  ” fundamental  to  the  theory  of 
solutions.  And  when  one  considers  ions  he  finds  him- 
self running  far  outside  the  limits  of  physical  chem- 
i.-itry  into  meteorology,  astronomy,  solar  physics,  geo- 
physics, not  to  mention  radio-activity  and  the  newest 
theories  of  the  nature  of  electricity  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  matter.  In  short,  when  Arrhenius  developed 
the  modern  theory  of  ions,  he  made  noteworthy  con- 
tributions to  several  important  industries  and  pretty 
nearly  every  known  science. 

^Vhat  is  an  Ion”f 


SVANTE  AUGUST  ARRHENIUS 
Who  discovered  the  science  of  physical  chemistry 


He  based  his  work  on  certain  long  familiar  facts. 
Pure  water  is  a non-conductor  of  electricity;  so  that, 
through  water  alone,  no  ordinary  potential  will  send 
any  appreciable  electric  current.  Add  any  amount  of 
sugar  or  of  alcohol  to  the  water,  and  it  remains  a 
non-conductor  as  before.  But  add  ever  so  little  salt 
or  vinegar,  and  the  current  at  once  begins  to  pass. 
In  general,  all  acids  and  alkalis,  with  their  salts,  and 
the  common  inorganic  substances  with  which  the 
chemist  deals,  l)elong  with  table  salt  and  vinegar — 
are,  in  short,  “ electrolytes.” 

How  Eleciricity  Passes  through  a Liquid 


will  not  even  attack  marble.  In  the  light  of  the  ion 
theory,  one  sees  at  once  that  the  water-free  acids  ilo 
not  dis.s<.)ciate;  there  are  no  ions,  and  consequently  no 
chemical  action.  The  addition  of  even  a little  water, 
however,  allows  the  ions  to  form  and  the  acid  to  show 
its  latent  strength.  Indeed,  it  now  turns  out  that  the 
“•  strength  ” of  all  acids,  and  of  other  chemicals  as 
well,  varies  precisely  with  the  extent  to  which,  under 
given  conditions,  they  form  ions. 

Why  Does  Soap  Clean? 

OR,  tfl  select  a still  more  familiar  matter,  until  the 
rise  of  the  ion  tlieory  so  simple  a thing  as  the 
cleansing  power  of  soap  remained  one  of  nature’s  un- 
fathomed mysteries.  It  is  obvious  enough  how  lye 
removes  grease:  the  two  simply  form  a soluble  soap, 
which  thereupon  washes  away.  But  proper  soaps,  con- 
taining no  free  alkali,  have  already  taken  up  all  the 
grease  they  will  hold.  How,  then,  do  they  take  up 
more?  One  guesses  at  once  that  the  .soap  ionizes;  the 
fat  ions  remain  in  the  watef.  while  the  lye  ions  form 
new  soaps  with  the  grease  in  the  soiled  fabric.  There 
is  just  as  much  grea.se  as  Ix'fore.  only  now  it  is  in  the 
water,  not  in  the  cloth.  So  the  grease  that  floats 
on  the  water  in  the  dish-pan  is  not  all  of  it  from  the 
dishes;  some  is  the  original  fat  of  the  soap. 

If  the  reader  wishes  to  amuse  himself  further  by 
solving  long-standing  puzzles  by  means  of  the  ioji 
theory,  let  him  explain  why  the  chlorid  of  cobalt  is 
blue  when  dry  or  when  dissolved  in  alcohol,  where  it 
docs  not  dissociate,  but  red  in  water  solution.  Re- 
memlter  that  the  cobalt  ion  is  red.  Then  guess  why 
blue  litmus  paper  turns  red  in  acids.  Given  that  the 
mercury  ion  is  much  more  poisonous  than  the  potas- 
sium ion,  and  that  different  substances  under  like  con- 
ditions are  ionized  to  very  different  degrees,  explain 
why  the  cyanide  of  mercury  is  less  poisonous  than 
the  cyanide  of  potassium.  Then  guess  why  we  let 
the  baby  play  with  the  paint-box,  though  there  is 
enough  cyanogen  in  the  cake  of  Prussian  blue,  if  it 
were  completely  ionized,  to  kill  ten  babies  in  as  many 
seconds.  There  is  simply  no  limit  to  the  diverse 
puzzles  that  the  ion  theory  solves.  From  our  modern 
point  of  view,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  our  prede- 
cessors, lacking  it.  could  have  flattered  themselves 
that  they  had  explained  anything. 

All  tins  insight  into  the  obscurities  of  half  a dozen 
different  sciences  has  come  only  after  much  hard  work, 
and,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  after  much  patient  waiting. 

The  Story  of  Arrhenius"  Thesis 


ONE  is  tempted  to  define  an  “ ion  ” as  a very  small 
particle  of  matter  carrying  an  electric  charge. 
This,  however,  will  hardly  do;  for  a charged  dust 
particle  is  certainly  not  an  ion.  The  particle  must 
be  far  smaller  than  any  speck  of  dustr— must  be,  in 
fact,  of  ultra-microscopic  size.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  can  not  say  that  an  ion  is  an  atom  electrically 
charged.  To  be  sure,  an  ion  often  is  a single  atom; 
but  quite  as  often  it  is  two  atoms,  or  several  atoms, 
or  a large  group  of  atoms  which  cling  together  and 
carry  their  electric  charge  in  common. 

Perhaps,  then,  the  easiest  way  to  come  at  the  idea 
of  the  ion  is  from  the  side  of  the  new  electron  theory 
of  matter.  If  we  are  to  suj>pose  each  atom  of  matter 
to  consist  of  a nucleus  of  “ positive  ” electricity — 
whatever  that  may  be — surrounded  by  some  thousands 
of  “negative”  electrons,  then  we  must  think  of  ordi- 
nary matter  as  built  up  of  groups  of  tw’o,  three, 
Iwenty,  a hundred  of  such  bodies — groups  that  are, 
in  fact,  the  “molecules”  of  the  old-fashioned  chemist. 

If.  now.  for  any  reason,  such  a group  of  molecule 
breaks  up  in  such  wise  that  each  positive  nucleus 
keeps  its  proper  equipment  of  negative  electrons, 
there  are  no  ions  formed,  but  only  old-fashioned  atoms 
and  atomic  groups.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
groups  of  atoms  get  so  knocked  about  that  some  posi- 
tive nuclei  get  more  than  their  share  of  negative  elec- 
trons, and  .some,  in  consequence,  get  less  than  theirs, 
then  there  will  be  tw’o  sorts  of  sub-molecular  bo<lie8. 
Such  bodies  are  ions.  An  ion,  therefore,  is  a part  of 
a molecule  that  differs  from  an  ordinary  atom  or 
atomic  group  in  having  too  many  electrons  or  too 
few.  It  has,  therefore,  an  electric  charge;  and  it  is 
this  electric  charge  that  gives  the  ion  those  remark- 
able properties  which  it  has  been  the  ta.sk  of  recent 
.science,  in  part,  to  investigate. 

Arrhenius  Finds  His  Ions  in  Battery  Jars 


NY'ITRALLY,  so  peculiar  an  entity  (supposing,  of 
course,  that  it  is  an  entity  and  not  merely  an 
ideal)  has  had  a curious  hi.story.  The  great  Faraday 
got  a hint  of  ions,  nearly  a century  ago,  in  a mysteri- 
«ms  “ fourth  state  of  matter  ” which  is  neither  solid, 
liquid,  nor  gas.  Of  late  years  the  public  has  been 
hearing  a good  deal  about  ions  in  connection  with 
ultra-violet  light.  X rays,  B rays,  cathode  rays,  and 
radium  emanations;  while  the  latest  theory  of  fogs  is 
that,  in  dust-free  air.  each  little  mist  particle  is 
formed  about  an  ion  of  the  atmosphere.  But  the  man 
w’ho  set  the  ion  thert^^ fairly  on  its  f egs  was  Ar* 

ff  i iQ' t ‘i? 


To  explain  this  different  behavior  of  these  two 
groups  of  substances,  the  electrolytes  and  the  non- 
eh  ctrolytes,  Arrhenius  supposes  that  neither  salt  nor 
vinegar  nor  any  other  “electrolyte”  has,  of  itself, 
any  more  capacity  to  conduct  electricity  than  sugar 
or  alcohol.  His’  theory  is  that  a current  passes 
through  any  liquid  only  as  it  is  ferried  over  on  ions. 
Salt  “ dissociates,”  in  part,  into  ions,  and  these  carry 
tlie  current  bit  by  bit.  Sugar  does  not  dissociate  ap- 
]»reciably,  nor  pure  water:  neither,  therefore,  can 
conduct  electricity  nor  form  the  efficient  solution  of 
an  electric  battery. 

One  must,  then,  form  a mental  picture  of  an  ordi- 
nary solution  that  will  be  something  like  this:  Sugar- 
and-water  contains  water  molecules  and  sugar  inolc- 
l•uIes.  Salt-and-water,  on  the  other  hand,  contains 
water  molecules  and  sodium  chlorid  molecules;  and, 
in  addition,  sodium  ions  with  a positive  electric 
charge,  and  chlorin  ions  with  a corresponding  nega- 
tive charge.  In  short,  the  chlorin  atom  seizes  upon 
one  negative  electron  that  properly  belongs  to  the 
sodium.  If,  instead  of  sodium  chlorid,  one  takes  some 
other  salt,  like  ammonium  sulphate,  (NH^l^SO^,  then 
the  nitrogen  and  the  hydrogen  stay  together  and 
form  the  positive  ion,  while  the  sulphur  and  the 
oxygen  take  the  negative  charge.  These  charges  are, 
of  course,  the  sources  of  the  electric  current  of  a bat- 
tery. Still,  we  need  not  assume  tliat  any  dissolved 
substance  is  absolutely  unionized;  and  we  know  that 
pure  water  itself  dissociates  slightly,  with  hydrogen 
for  the  positive  ion,  and  for  the  other  a compound  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  the  long  familiar  hydroxyl. 

What  Makes  the  “Strength"’  of  Acids 

Like  many  another  great  doctrine  of  science,  this 
theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation  proved,  as  time 
went  on,  to  have  all  sorts  of  important  but  unfore- 
seen relations.  It  has  turned  out,  for  example,  that 
apparently  all  chemical  reactions  are  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  interactions  of  ions.  Certainly,  a 
modern  analytical  chemist  thinks  little  of  the  sub- 
stances that  he  puts  into  his  test-tubes,  and  much  of 
the  ions  formed  there.  One  would  like  to  go  on  in- 
definitely with  examples  of  the  often  remote  ramifi- 
cations of  this  ion  doctrine.  Tw'o,  however,  must 
answer  for  the  rest. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  pure,  strong  sulphuric 
acid  may  be  stored  in  iron  vessels,  while  the  same 
acid,  W'cakened  with  water,  will  eat  a hole  through  a 
stove.  There  are,  in  addition,  many  other  cases  of 
the  same  sort.  all.  until  lately,  unexplainable  on  any 
chemical  theory.  In  fact,  pure,  dry  hydrochloric  acid 
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WHEN,  something  less  than  fifty  years  ago,  Svante 
August  Arrhenius  made  his  appearance  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  little  towm  of  Wijk,  in  southern 
Sweden,  he  was  a stocky,  bullet-headed  chap,  solid 
and  determined,  and  ns  thoroughly  Swedish  as  hi.« 
name.  Like  several  other  eminent  men  of  science, 
and  one  or  two  poets,  he  has  never,  boy  or  man. 
quite  looked  his  part.  However,  looks  aside,  there 
was  never  any  question  of  the  quality  of  his  brain. 
By  the  time  he  was  twenty  he  w'as  in  the  University 
of  Upsala,  absorbing  all  the  physics  and  chemistry 
that  the  university  offered.  Fortunately,  Upsala  is  a 
large  and  famous  institution,  so  that  Arrhenius  gradu- 
ated thoroughly  trained. 

In  188.3,  when  Arrhenius  was  twenty-four,  he  came 
up  for  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  This  doc- 
tor’s degree  is  a curious  old  relic  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  medieval  doctor  was  a logician  and  disputationist. 
and  before  any  student  could  become  a doctor  he  had 
to  announce  his  thesis,  and  maintain  it  in  public  de- 
ba.te  against  as  many  of  the  learned  world  as  chose 
to  come  and  argue  with  him.  Nowadays,  the  old  dis- 
putation has  become  an  oral  examination  by  the 
department  in  which  the  would-be  doctor  offers  him- 
self; while  the  thesis  has  expanded  into  a long  dis- 
sertation, sometimes  a whole  printed  book,  on  the 
special  point  that  the  student  has  investigated. 

Arrhenius  had  no  particular  trouble  with  his 
examination;  but  when  the  department  of  physics 
encountered  his  thesis  “On  the  Galvanic  Conduc- 
tivity of  Electrolytes”  it  balked.  This  discussion, 
they  told  Arrhenius,  might  or  might  not  lx*  adequate 
for  a ■ doctor’s  degree — but  it  certainly  had  nothing 
to  do  with  physics.  Acids,  salts,  and  alkalis,  which 
were  the  subject  of  the  paper,  are  chemistry.  Let 
the  candidate,  then,  take  his  thesis  to  the  department 
of  chemistry,  and  get  that  to  give  him  his  degree. 

The  chemists,  appealed  to,  could  do  nothing  more 
than  the  physicists  had  done.  The  thesis  dealt  with 
electric  currents,  and  electricity  belongs  to  phy'sics, 
not  to  chemistry.  It  would  be  highly  irregular  for 
one  department  to  express  an  opinion  on  a matter 
that  clearly  belonged  to  another.  So  they  sent  the 
candidate  back  where  he  came  from. 

'I’he  fact  was,  both  departments  were  inclined  to 
look  askance  on  .Arrhenius,  and  neither  really  wanted 
to  approve  his  thesis.  Indeed,  if  it  had  not*  been  for 
ore  of  the  chemists.  Pettersson, — ^who  stood  his 
pi.pil’s  firm  friend,  took  up  his  case,  appealed  to  the 
university,  and  in  the  end  got  an  official  decision  that 
electric  currents  in  salt  solutions  belong  to  chemistry, 
— Arrhenius  might,- have  lost  his  degree  altogether. 
It  was  fortunate;-' hnM  Hf^tlfidt  Ph.D.  would  have 
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chan^d  the  history  of  science.  As  it  was,  Arrhenius 
{jot  nis  label — but  grudgingly,  damned  with  faint 
praise. 

Still,  after  all,  the  university  professors  were  right. 
Arrhenius’  thesis  was  not  chemistry,  and  it  was  not 
physics.  What  Arrhenius  had  done  was  to  take  a 
strictly  chemical  problem,  the  behavior  of  a salt  solu- 
tion, and  apply  to  it  the  experimental  methods  and 
the  extended  mathematical  treatment  that  character- 
ize physics.  It  is  precisely  this  method  that  has  made 
physical  chemistry.  The  inaterials  of  the  new  science 
•are  the  familiar  acids  and  metals  of  chemistry;  its 
tools  are  the  equally  familiar  graphs  and  thermome- 
ters of  physics;  its  results  are  something  entirely 
its  own. 


Working  toward  the  Ion  Theory 

IT  was  by  no  means  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
science  that  a doctor’s  thesis  has  been  the  prelude 
to  great  things.  Arrhenius  had  made  a beginning  of 
a new  branch  of  science;  he  was  well  on  the  way 
toward  the  ion  doctrine:  but,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case 
with  those  who  illustrate  Dr.  Osier’s  theory,  his  own 
ideas  were  by  no  means  so  clear  as  they’  afterward 
became,  and  he  lacked  the  standing  and  authority  to 
compel  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world.  Mean- 
while, Arrhenius  had  to  make  a living. 

He  followed,  therefore,  the  usual  practice  for  young 
Doctors  of  Philosophy,  and  became  privat-docent  in 
the  University  of  Upsala. 

For  tliree  years  he  lectured  on  physical  chemistry — 
so  much  physical  chemistry  as  there  was  then;  and, 
between  lectures,  he  worked  away  at  making  more. 
In  1886  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences  made  him 
a grant  for  study  outside  his  native  country. 

The  European  student  has  no  college  spirit.  He 
migrates  from  one  university  to  another  for  the  sake 
of  this,  that,  and  the  other  particular  set  of  lectures, 
as  if  he  were  buying  things  at  a store.  Arrhenius 
sampled  Granz  and  WUrzburg,  Leipzig,  and  Heidel- 
l)erg.  Most  important  of  all,  he  went  to  Riga  in  Rus- 
sia, to  be  under  Ostwald,  and  to  Amsterdam  for  the 
sake  of  van’t  Hoff. 

Both  of  these  latter  were  young  men,  just  under 
thirty-five,  and  so  only  six  or  seven  years  older  than 
Arrhenius.  Bpth,  however,  had  “ arrived  ” young. 
Ostwald  was  already  known  as  a brilliant  investi- 
gator, teacher,  and  writer;  van’t  Hoff  was  already 
famous  for  w’ork  on  the  position  of  atoms  in  space,  a 
study  that  was  opening  up  a new  department  of 
science — stero-chemistry.  These  three  men  together, 
Ostwald,  van’t  Hoff,  and  Arrhenius,  made  physical 
chemistry.  The  studies  of  van’t  Hoff  and  of  Ar- 
rhenius, made  quite  independently,  turned  out  to  fit 
one  another  like  hand  and  glove;  and  whenever  either 
of  them  made  a new  discovery,  Ostwald  licked  it  into 
shape,  rushed  it  into  a text-book,  and  simply  made 
the  scientific  world  understand  it. 

Arrhenius  spent  four  years  in  study  abroad.  His 
friends  were  not  strong  enough  to  get  him  a position 
in  a university;  but  they  did  succeed,  in  1891,  in  get- 
ting him  a chance  to  teach  physics  in  the  Stockholm 
Hogskola.  Then  Arrhenius,  against  strenuous  opposi- 
tion from  the  older  men,  got  his  appointment  to  the 
chair  of  physics  in  the  University  of  Stockholm.  But 
the  University  of  Stockholm  is  neither  a large  nor  an 
important  university;  and  the  new  professor  of  phys- 
ics, though  he  gave  up  lecturing  at  Upsala,  was  glad 
enough  to  keep  on  with  his  work  in  the  high  schom. 

Since  Arrhenius  was  now  officially  a physicist,  it 
was  hardly  tlie  projwr  thing  for  him  to  d’o  all  his 
investigating  in  a field  that  had  been  officially  de- 
clared to  be  chemistry.  Fortunately,  however,  van’t 
Hoff  had  already  arrived  at  the  modern  theory  of 
solutions — the  doctrine  that  a solid  dissolved  in  a 
liquid  becomes  a gas.  This  doctrine,  one  notes  inci- 
dentally, is  absolutely  dependent,  both  for  its  proof 
and  for  its  applications,  on  the  validity  of  the  ion 
theory.  Thus,  studies  in  the  conductivity  of  solu- 
tions easily  led  Arrhenius  to  studies  in  the  conduc- 
tivity of  flames  and  hot  gases,  problems  that  are 
clearly  physics.  Gases,  it  turns  out,  conduct  elec- 
tricity exactly  as  solutions  do.  If  the  gas  dissociates, 
then  the  electric  current  crosses,  ferried  over  on  the 
ions  Otherwise — and  this  is  most  of  the  time — gases 
are  non-conductors.  The  idea  proves  to  be  an  im- 
portont  one.  Among  other  things,  radium  emanations 
ionize  the  air;  and,  conversely,  the  increased  conduc- 
tivity of  the  air  has  become  the  routine  test  for  the 
presence  of  radium. 

The  Ionic  Theory  of  Thunder-Storms 

Following  this  study,  from  the  middle  to  the 
end  of  the  nineties,  .Arrhenius  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  relations  of  the  ion  doctrine  to  the  physics 
of  the  earth  and  the  air.  Among  other  ideas,  he 
develoj)cd  an  ionic  theory  of  thunder-storms.  The 
rain-drop,  in  dust-free  air,  it  is  now  generally  agreed, 
forms  around  a negative  ion.  The  drop  falls,  carries 
the  charge  with  it  to  the  earth,  and  leaves  the  positive 
charge  behind  in  the  clouds.  Thus  arises  the  poten- 
tial difference  which  by  and  by  results  in  the 
lightning-stroke.  It  was’  an  old  idea  of  Arrhenius’, 
developed  in  part  even  before  he  went  to  Stockholm, 
that  one  source  of  the  ions  of  the  air  lies  in  the 
ultra-violet  light  of  the  sun,  an  idea  that  later  in- 
A'cstigation  has  abundantly  verified.  It  then  occurred 
to  Arrhenius  that,  if  ions  play  any  part  in  thunder- 
storms, any  sort  of  ionizing  ray  becomes  a force  to 
be  reckoned  with;  so  that  possibly  science  has  been 
somewhat  ovcr-])rompt  in  deciding  that  the  moon, 
just  because  it  does  not  deliver  any  appreciable  heat 
to  the  earth,  can  not  i)Ossibly  have’  any  effect  on  the 
terrestrial  weather.  A laborious  comparison  of 
weather  records  and  tlie  po.sitions  of  the  moon  did 
reveal  an  elleet,  sliglit  t(>  be  sure,  but  .still  one  more 
point  to  the  credit  of  ions.  From  the  causes  of  tlie 
glacial  jK-riod  to  the  Tiature  of  comets’  tails,  t\(  \ 
thing  was  grist  that  came  to  Arrhenius'  mill. 

Naturally,  a man  does  not  do  work  of  (Ip  - -t 

without  exciting  remark,  especially  when  le 1^ 

out.  mothematieally.  the  very  least  detail,  n.d 
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shows  how  it  fits  equallv  detailed  facts  of  observa- 
tion. Most  of  Arrhenius'  researches  touched,  in  one 
way  or  another,  upon  electricity;  and  electricity  is 
just  now  precisely  the  thing  that  the  world  wants 
to  know  about.  Moreover,  Ostwald,  who  had  changed 
from  Riga  to  Leipzig,  had  joined  van’t  Hoff  in  pub- 
lishing the  Zeitschrijt  fur  physikalische  Chemie,  and 
was  pushing  his  missionary  work  witli  his  usual  energy. 

Arrhenius  Wins  the  Nohel  Prize 

SUDDENLY,  with  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  Arrhenius  “arrived.”  In  1901  he  was 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Swedish  Academy.  A 
few  years  more,  and  he  was  member  of  half  the 
learned  societies  of  Europe,  and  respectable  and 
orthodox  science  had  taken  to  Itself  heretic  and 
heresy.  In  1902  came  another  high  honor — the  Davy 
medal  from  England;  and  the  ne.xt  year,  two  years 
after  it  came  to  van’t  Hoff,  a higher  still,  the  Nobel 
prize. 

Nobel,  who  was  himself  a Swede,  made  his  fortune 
in  dynamite,  and  left  most  of  it  to  found  five  yearly 
prizes,  three  of  which  go  to  men  of  science  who  have 
made  important  discoveries.  His  idea  was  to  en- 
courage able  but  comparatively  unknown  young  men; 
and,  since  each  prize  amounts  to  some  $40,000,  it 
usually  does  have  that  result. 

Betv/een  cash  and  credit,  Arrhenius  was  able  to 
free  himself  from  the  drudgery  of  teaching  and  de- 
vote nearly  all  of  his  time  to  travel  and  to  study  and 
to  the  all-important  work  of  research. 

Naturally,  much  of  Arrhenius’  work  has  been  in 
the  highest  degree  abstruse  and  technical.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  so  much 
mathematics  in  some  of  it  that  even  his  fellow  chem- 
ists, since  chemists  are  apt  not  to  know  much  mathe- 
matics, have  had  difficulty  in  following  him.  There 
are,  nevertheless,  two  aspects  of  his  work  that  are  of 
wide  general  interest.  One  belongs  to  the  time,  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  before  his  reputation 
was  made.  On  the  other  he  is  still  engag^.  To- 
gether they  exhibit  something  of  the  range  and  power 
and  significance  of  the  modern  doctrine  of  ions. 

Some  Unsolved  Problems  in  Astronomy 

THERE  are  some  half  dozen  unsolved  problems  of 
astronomy  which  appear  to  have  no  connection 
with  one  another,  save  only  that  they  have  bafiled 
astronomers  almost  since  the*  beginning  of  the  science. 
There  is,  to  begin  with,  the  problem  of  the  nebula, 
which  shines  by  its  own  light,  as  if  intensely  hot, 
and  yet  actually  is  as  cold  as  liquid  air.  Then  there 
are  the  sun’s  corona,  the  zodiacal  light,  the  aurora 
borealis,  and  the  mysterious  spot  of  light  in  the  sky 
opposite  the  sun  which,  for  lack  of  any  name  in  Eng- 
lish, is  usually  called  by  its  German  name,  Gegen- 
schein.  Lastly,  there  is  the  the  comet’s  tail,  which, 
as  the  “ greyhound  of  the  abyss,”  comes  up  out  of 
the  depths  of  space,  trails  out  a million  miles  behind 
it;  but  which  leads  the  way  as  the  comet  retreats; 
and,  when  the  comet  takes  the  turn  around  the  sun, 
swings  through  a half  circle  in  a few  hours.  These 
all.  I say,  have  been  complete  mysteries.  Not  only, 
however,  has  Arrhenius  explained  them  all  by  means 
of  the  ion  doctrine;  he  has  explained  them  all  at  once. 

The  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light,  which  Clark 
Maxwell  developed  before  Arrhenius  had  finished  his 
school  days,  has  one  peculiar  corollary,  the  doctrine 
of  light  pressure.  It  follows  from  the  accepted 
theory  of  light  that  all  light  waves  push  upon  the 
surfaces  upon  which  they  fall,  something  as  a sea 
wave  presses  upon  the  face  of  a break- water.  Nat- 
urally, this  pressure  is  immensely  minute  and  quite 
negligible  in  the  case  of  ordinary  bodies.  Neverthe- 
less. as  a sea  wave  w'hich  has  no  effect  on  a head- 
land will  yet  most  grievously  knock  about  a pebble, 
so  the  push  of  a bright  light  will  move  a solid  par- 
ticle, provided  that  such  particle  has  a diameter 
something  like  the  fiftieth  part  of  that  of  a hair. 

This  suggestion  of  Clark  Maxwell.  Arrhenius 
worked  out  in  this  wise.  The  atmosphere  of  the  sun 
boils  up  over  the  sun-spots,  and  is  ionized,  as  anv  gas 
would  be,  by  the  heat  and  the  ultra  - violet  light. 
Thereupon  the  negative  ions,  precisely  as  in  an  ordi- 
nary fog,  become  centers  of  condensation;  and  in- 
evitably such  of  these  solar  fog  particles  as  are  suf- 
ficiently small  are  driven  away  by  the  pressure  of 
the  sun’s  fierce  light.  They  stream  away  into  space 
in  straight  lines,  each  a little  solid  particle  of  the 
sun’s  substance,  built  round  a negative  ion,  and  hav- 
ing, in  consequence,  a negative  electric  charge. 

This  condition  of  things,  therefore,  is  extraordi- 
narily like  that  of  a common  Crookes  tube  when  the 
surgeon  is  using  the  X ray  to  examine  a broken  leg. 
There  is  the  same  stream*  of  minute  particles  nega- 
tively electrified,  and  shot  out  with  velocities  run- 
ning into  the  thousands  of  miles  per  second.  For 
Arrhenius,  therefore,  the  visible  universe  is  a gigantic 
Crookes  tube,  in  which  the  light-pressure  of  the  sun 
operates  the  cathode  ray. 

Near  the  sun.  this  solar  cathode  ray  appears  as 
the  corona.  Farther  out,  whore  the  stream  thins 
out  to  less  than  one  particle  to  some  fifteen  cubic 
yards  of  space,  there  is  darkness.  Close  to  the  earth, 
the  ray  is  again  visible  as  the  zodiacal  light.  Such 
portions  of  the  ray  as  come  still  nearer  to  the  earth 
electrify  the  atmosphere  and  produce  magnetic  storms. 
Indeed,  the  magnetic  storm  on  the  earth  lags  behind 
the  solar  disturbance  which,  aside  from  any  theory, 
is  known  to  cause  it.  by  just  about  the  interval  re- 
(piired  for  the  electrified  particle  to  travel  from  sun 
to  earth. 

Moreover,  as  these  streams  of  ions  come  into  the 
magnetic  field  of  the  earth,  they  are  bent  like  any 
cathode  ray;  and,  turning  toward  the  north  mag- 
netic pole,  form  the  northern  lights.  In  ' ^ i’.' 

Mkeness  of  the  aurora  to  the  shifting  lif  <it  a 
Crookes  tube  in  action  is  most  striking,  evt  ',  to  tlie 
dark  space  around  the  pole. 

But.  naturally,  only  a minute  portion  of  th-  -e 
particles  of  matter  hit  any  of  the  planets.  Su<  !i 
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happen  to  strike  the  nebulae  cause  them  to  glow,  an- 
other phenomenon  of  the  Crookes  tube;  while  those 
that  encounter  one  another,  or  the  like  particles  which 
stream  out  from  the  other  fixed  stars,  collect  into 
masses  and  become  meteorites. 

(Explaining  the  Comet’s  Tail 

AS  for  comets’  tails,  they  are  for  Arrhenius  another 
case  of  Crookes  tubes  and  cathode  rays.  The  comet 
boils  off  hydrocarbon  vapors  on  the  side  next  the  sun; 
there  is  the  inevitable  ionization  and  the  resulting 
electrified  fog.  This,  thereupon,  streams  off  under 
the  pressure  of  the  sunlight  until  it  thins  out  to  a 
few  particles  to  the  cubic  mile,  and  becomes  that 
strange  “ negative  shadow,”  the  comet’s  tail.  The 
moon  has  no  tail  because  it  has  no  atmosphere;  but 
the  earth’s  tail,  mostly  hydrogen  and  helium,  and 
always  on  the  side  away  from  the  sun,  is  the  faint 
Gegenschein.  Even  the  fact  that  the  planet  Jupiter 
appears  less  red  in  sun-spot  years,  finds  an  explanation. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  earlier  work  which  “has 
swept  the  heavens  clear  of  mysteries.”  There  remains 
an  aspect  of  the  ion  doctrine  on  which  several  eminent 
scientific  men  are  now  at  work,  and  of  which  no  man 
can  guess  the  end. 

Arrhenius  Turns  to  the  Problem  of  Life  Itself 

Electrolytes,  we  have  seen,  are  substances 
which,  in  solution,  are  separated,  at  least  in  part, 
into  electrically  charged  ions.  But  sea  water  is  such 
an  electrolyte;  and  in  consequence  half  the  living 
creatures  in  the  world  spend  their  lives  amid  a sea 
of  electrified  ions.  The  other  half  have  their  tissues 
bathed  in  little  private  oceans  of  their  own;  for  blood 
and  lymph  are  also  dilute  electrolytes,  pretty  close  in 
composition  to  sea  water.  Such  animals,  then,  as 
do  not  swim  about  amid  charged  ions,  have  their 
bodies  filled  with  them.  Thus  the  ion  doctrine 

touches  upon  life  itself. 

Jacques  Loeb,  then  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
now  of  the  University  of  California,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  disciples  of  Arrhenius  among  physiologists, 
took  up  this  side  of  the  ion  question  in  the  middle 
and  late  nineties,  A series  of  truly  epoch-making 
papers,  “The  Phvsiological  Effect  of  Molecules  Elec- 
trically Charged,”  “ On  lon-Proteid  Compounds  and 
their  ROle  in  the  Mechanics  of  Life-Phenomena,”  with 
many  more  like  these,  culminated,  so  far  as  the  public 
interest  is  concerned,  in  Loeb’s  discovery  that  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  certain  ions  in  sea  water  he 
could  at  will  produce  living  sea-urchin  larvte  from  un- 
fertilized eggs.  Since  then,  other  discoveries,  quit.; 
as  important  though  less  sensational,  have  followed 
in  rapid  succession.  In  fact,  the  side  of  the  ion 
doctrine  which  touches  on  the  properties  of  living 
matter  has  made  a new  era  in  general  physiology. 
One  is  tempted  to  linger  over  the  muscle  of  a frog’s 
leg,  dosed  with  lithium  ions  and  so  made  to  beat 
rhythmically  like  a heart:  or  little  salt-water  minnows, 
brought  up  amid  an  excess  of  magnesium  ions  and  so 
having  one  cyelopean  eye  in  the  middle  of  their  fore- 
heads. But  we  must  pass  to  matters  in  which  Arr- 
henius had  a more  immediate  part. 

It  is  fundamental  to  Arrhenius’  idea  of  ions  that 
the  rapidity  with  which  any  chemical  will  act  upon 
another,  should  dej.'end  upon  its  “ strength  ” ; and 
that  this  “ strength,”  as  we  have  seen,  should  be 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  extent  to  which  this 
particular  substance  becomes  ionized.  It  turns  out, 
moreover,  that  with  all  electrolytes  the  dissociation 
increases  with  a rise  in  temperature.  The  somewhat 
complicated  rule  which  enables  one  who  knows  a 
“ reaction  velocity  ” at  any  temperature  to  predict 
it  at  any  other  temperature,  is  universally  known  a.s 
the  law  'of  Arrhenius. 

This  law  of  Arrhenius  is  turning  out  to  be  of  the 
highest  value  in  general  physiology.  Arrhenius 
worked  it  out  for  chemicals  in  a test-tube;  but  it  holds 
also  for  many,  possibly  for  all,  vital  processes  both 
of  plants  and  animals.  Thus,  the  rate  of  the  heart- 
beat in  cold-blooded  animals,  and  the  rate  at  •which 
the  nervous  impulse  runs  along  the  nerve,  both  follow 
the  law  of  Arrhenius,  while  just  at  the  present  time 
almost  every  month  brings  still  other  examples  to 
light.  More  and  more  the  complex  vital  processes  are 
being  brought  under  the  simple  laws  of  physical 
chemistry. 

Arrhenius  is  not  the  man  to  keep  his  hands  off 
problems  like  these.  Characteristically,  he  has  turned 
first  to  the  most  obscure  and  confused  of  all  questions 
in  sight,  the  behavior  of  the  antitoxins  and  their 
allies. 

The  Duel  between  Ehrlich  and  Metchnikoff 

WHEN  it  comes  to  explaining  the  curative  power. 

let  us  say,  of  diphtheria  antitoxin,  there  have 
been  from  the  beginning  two  schools.  One,  led  by 
Metchnikoff  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  long  known  to 
the  public  through  his  studies  in  the  causes  of  old 
age,  holds  this  immunication  to  be  altogether  de- 
pendent on  the  fact  that  it  occurs  in  the  tissues  of  a 
living  creature. 

The  other  school,  led  by  Ehrlich,  of  side-chain  theory 
fame,  holds  the  matter  to  bo  merely  one  of  common 
chemistry.  Some  six  years  ago  it  occurred  to  Ehrlich 
that  the  way  finally  to  make  an  end  of  Metchnikoff 
was  to  got  Arrhenius  to  examine  the  whole  question, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a physical  chemist.  The 
resources  of  the  Danish  State  Serum  Institute  were 
laced  at  Arrhenius’  disposal;  and  there,  as  he  has 
ad  opportunity,  he  has  been  working  ever  since. 

So  far  as  this  particular  point  is  concerned,  Metch- 
nikoff was  soon  disposed  of;  and  Arrhenius  then 
turned  his  hand  to  Ehrlich  and  certain  of  his  pet 
theories — a procedure  which  did  not  please  Ehrlich  at 
all.  Arrhenius’  hope  was  to  replace  by  a few  clear 
and  simple  principles  a whole  group  of  theories, 
hypotheses,  and  explanations  which  seemed  to  him. 
as  he  said.  “ to  have  no  advantage,  to  mean  no  more 
than  the  relation  of  the  simple  fact  itself,  besides 
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INTERLUDES 

FROM  A JESTER’S  NOTE  BOOK 

The  man  who  invented  cold  storage  is  eighty-five 
years  old.  This  fact  in  itself  should  l)e  a sufTicient 
refutation  of  the  libel  that  a majority  of  the  fresh 
eggs  now  current  were  laid  in  days  prior  to  the  War 
of  1812. 

Since  a recent  very  pertinent  pronouncement  from 
the  White  House,  a good  many  statesmen  at  Washing- 
ton who  are  desirous  of  standing  well  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Administration  have  been  anxiously  seeking  rent- 
able houses  without  any  lobbies  to  the  front  door. 

A German  Militant  Suffragette  advises  her  British 
sisters  to  burn  their  husbands’  dinners  and  break- 
fasts. This  is  not  half  so  effective  as  the  American 
])lan  under  the  operations  of  which  a good  many 
really  fine  women  burn  their  husbands’  money. 

The  authorities  up  at  Newport  are  said  to  have 
]jlaced  two  policewomen  in  charge  of  affairs  on  the 
Newport  beach.  We  do  not  credit  the  rumor  that  this 
concession  to  the  ladies  is  shortly  to  be  followed  by 
an  order  requiring  that  all  the  waves  that  break  on 
the  beach  shall  be  marcelled. 

Ex-Speaker  Cannon  has  been  heard  from  again,  hav- 
ing been  spiked  only  officially.  This  time  he  announces 
that,  now  that  Illinois  has  granted  the  suffrage  for 
women,  it  is  a fine  time  for  good-looking  men  to  run 
for  office.  This  is  really  the  first  complete  act  of  re- 
nunciation on  Mr.  Cannon’s  part  that  has  ever  come 
to  our  notice.  Let  the  good  work  go  on! 

An  interesting  item  in  the  newspapers  informs  us 
that  out  of  seven  hundred  members  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Dish-Washers’  Union  one  hundred  are  college 
graduates;  and  another  item  in  the  same  journal 
asserts  that  a college  education  is  worth  .$2.).000  in 
increaseil  earning  capacity.  If  both  these  items  are 
true,  they  must  be  some  eaters  out  in  San  Francisco 
to  require  an  investment  of  $2,500,000  on  the  dish- 
washing account  alone! 

A correspondent  wants  to  know  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  Faneuil  in  Faneuil  Hall. 
Frankly,  we  do  not  care  to  commit  ourselves  defi- 
nitely on  so  important  a matter;  but  we  can  say  prop- 
erly to  our  correspondent  that  upon  a recent  visit  to 
Boston  we  heard  the  word  pronounced  by  natives  in 
such  a way  that  a new’spaper  poet  would  be  justified  in 
using  it  as  a rhyme  either  for  “ tunnel  ” or  “ flannel,” 
so  we  presume  that  is  about  the  way  it  really  should 
be  spoken.  But  why  refer  to  it  at  all  in  days  like 
these,  when  everyb^y  seems  to  have  forgotten  it 
altogether? 

In  a list  of  the  twenty  greaj^t  women  in  history 
recently  published,  we  find  sWCF^ames  as  MariJ 
toinette,  Ma^dame  de  Maintalon, 
no  reference  whatever  is  maAb£iVillc-|o' theTDuwimd 


(!arrie  Nation,  >vhose  ax  was  quite  as  famous  and 
much  more  effective  than  George  Washington’s  hatchet; 
or  to  the  late  Cassie  Chadwick,  who  as  a “ doer  ” of 
men.  if  not  deeds,  has  had  no  rival  since  the  davs  of 
Delilah. 

In  laying  our  belated  wreath  at  the  feet  of  the 
Kaiser,  who  has  recently  completed  his  twenty-fifth 
year  of  service  as  a German  leader,  we  have  only  to 
say  that  a rain  that  bade  fair  to  be  just  one  thunder- 
storm after  another  has  turned  out  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a refreshing  shower,  for  which  the  whole  world 
has  reason  to  be  profoundly  grateful. 


SUPERFLUOUS 

“I  SEE,”  said  little  Binks,  “that  the  Lieutonantr 
Governor  of  Illinois  wants  to  have  newsjmper  re- 
porters licensed.” 

“Humph!”  said  the  Genial  Philosopher.  “Seems  to 
me  the  general  run  of  ’em  take  too  much  license  as 
it  is.”  

ON  ELECTION  DAY 

“Is  this  the  polling-place?”  asked  Mrs.  Slithers, 
over  the  telephone  to  Bumps’s  Butcher  Shop,  where 
the  voting  was  going  on. 

“ Yes.  madam,”  replied  the  inspector. 

“ Well,  I'm  Mrs.  Slithers,  of  number  ninety-seven 
Garraway  Street.  I just  wanted  to  tell  you  that  it  is 
raining  so  hard  just  now'  that  I can’t  think  of  going 
out,  so  w’ill  you  please  cast  one  .straight  ticket  for  the 
Progressive  Party  for  me?  And,  while  you  are  about 
it.  ask  Mr.  Bumps  to  send  me  up  four  pounds  of  liver, 
two  pounds  of  chops,  a dozen  fresh  eggs,  and ” 

But — would  you  ladieve  it — that  rude  politician 
actually  hung  up  the  receiver,  with  a bang! 


AS  TO  B.WMELORS  OF  ARTS 

A YOUXG  man  has  just  been  denied  his  Bachelor’s 
Degree  by  Columbia  College  because  he  had  not  passed 
his  swimming  examination,  as  required  by  the  rules 
of  the  faculty  of  that  institution  of  light  and  leading. 
In  all  other  resiiects  he  had  proved  himself  a capable 
student:  but,  after  four  years  of  shivering  hesitation 
on  the  brink  of  the  swimming-pool,  he  had  not  felt 
himself  wholly  prepared  w et  nrmis  to  propel  him- 
self from  one  end  of  the  tank  to  the  other,  and  in 
consequence  he  flunked  at  the  emergent  moment.  We 
notice  a disposition  in  some  quarters  to  find  fault 
with  the  collegiate  authorities  for  withholding  the 
young  man’s  degree  on  any  such  score;  but  the  more 
we  think  of  it  the  more  are  we  convinced  that  the 
faculty  are  not  only  wise  in  making  this  requirement, 
but  would  be  wiser  still  if  they  carried  the  principle 
still  further.  It  is  their  job  to  fit  the  young  com- 
mitted to  their  care  to  fight  the  battles  of  life  in  the 
larger  world,  and  it  is  clear  to  any  man  of  ordinary 
common  sense  that  a youngster  who  can’t  swim  eighty- 
six  feet  in  real  water  would  have  no  chance  whatso- 
ever on  Wall  Street,  or  in  the  Social  Swim  as  it  is 
now  constituted,  and  to  indorse  him  as  fit  for  the 
struggles  of  existence  would  be  most  improper  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  modern  life. 


But  why  swimming  alone? 

With  New  York’s  gunmen  in  considerable  numbers 
shooting  real  bullets  at  real  people  out  of  real  guns, 
and  Suffragette  ladies  hurling  bricks  with  no  mean 
accuracy  in  many  quarters  of  the  world,  why  not  have 
a course  in  dodging  as  well  as  in  swimming?  In 
view  of  the  sudden  changes  of  base  required  of  men  in 
modern  politics,  why  should  a student  who  can  not 
turn  a complete  somersault  at  a moment’s  notice  be  in- 
dorsed as  a capable  person,  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems, 
and  spoibs?  In  view  of  the  swift  pace  of  modern  life, 
v.’hy  should  the  ability  to  swim  eighty-six  feet  be  re- 
garded as  a sole  test  of  a man's  capacity  to  keep  up 
with  the  procession,  with  no  requirement  that  he  be 
able  to  run  a hundred  yards  in  10%  seconds?  Con- 
sidering conditions  in  the  subway  during  the  rush 
hours,  wherefore  mere  swimming.  Avhen  everybody 
knows  that  the  only  thing  under  the  canopy  that  can 
carry  a man  successfully  tiirough  that  ordeal  is  a com- 
plete mastery  of  the  arts  of  butting,  shoving,  and 
goiiging? 

Truly  it  is  all  right  to  insist  that  a man  be  able  to 
swim  before  certifying  him  to  the  world  as  a Bachelor 
of  Arts;  but  the  idea  that  anybody  can  get  along  in 
the  world  as  it  is  constituted  to-day  without  dodging, 
sprinting,  gouging,  scrouging,  and  turning  hand- 
springs like  a professional,  is  quite  preposterous. 

If  Dr.  Butler  dws  not  Itelieve  this,  let  him  talk  it 
over  with  the  Mohonk  Conference,  and  with  his  friend 
the  Kaiser,  on  his  next  annual  visit  to  both  these 
institutions.  We  miss  our  guess  if  they  don’t  both 
tell  him  there’s  something  in  it. 


THE  MORALS  OF  MARCUS  O’PTU’IT 

Travel,  my  son.  may  broailen  your  intellect,  as 
some  wise  sayers  have  said;  but  take  it  from  me,  who 
have  wandered  much,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  increase 
the  circumference  of  your  purse. 

Seeking  the  unattainable,  friend  Sossius,  is  an  un- 
jirofitable  venture;  wherefore  never  contend  with  a 
woman  for  the  last  word.  She  will  have  it,  even  if 
it  requires  a P.  S.  to  get  it  in. 

I,  who  have  been  thrice  wedded,  and  speak  therefore 
from  experience,  my  dear  Cassius,  do  hereby  admonish 
thee  that  the  wise  youth  before  asking  for  a maiden’s 
hand  will  first  make  inquiry  as  to  the  cost  of  gloves. 

When  you  find  your  fame  rising  higher  and  higher 
in  the  days  of  your  youth.  O Sempronius,  do  all  that 
lies  within  thee  to  keep  it  down,  lest  in  your  later 
years  you  shall  bend  beneath  the  strain  of  keeping 
it  up. 

Knee-breeches,  Suetonius,  are  dangerous  adorn- 
ments for  ambassadors  wdiose  limbs  are  bowed,  since 
they  afford  his  adversaries  ample  opportunity  to  see 
through  him.  and  not  infrequently  serve  to  place  his 
understanding  in  an  unfavorable  light. 

As  I have  gone  through  life,  Brother  Quintus,  I have 
observed  that  a gassv  tongue  is  a sure  indication  of 
a light  mind,  the  which  she^s  nq  illumination  whatso- 
ever, save  that  which  briri^  info  bblaer- belief  its  own 

opacities  of  thought.  STATE 
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AMANDA 

BY 

KATHARINE  BAKER 


ILLUSTRATED  WITH  DRAWI 


r 1 Duchess  of  Altschloss  has  left  her  son’s 

I capital,  and  is  now  at  Royat-les-hains.  Siie 

I has  lately  l)een  troubled  with  a sliglit 

I bronchial  affection,  wliich,  it  is  hoped,  may 

^ disappear  before  the  date  set  for  tlie  mar- 

riage festivities  of  the  Duke,  her  son.  The 
preparations  are  said  to  be  beyoml ” 

At  this  point  the  cabbage  boiled  over  and  smelled 
to  heaven,  whereupon  Amanda,  reluctantly  laying 
aside  her  newspaper,  went  to  the  rescue  of  the  dinner. 

“By  George!”  said  Mr.  Wood  enthusiastically,  as 
he  ate,  “Amanda  certainly  is  the  boss  cook!  This 
sausage-and-cabbage  combination  beats  the  world.  We 
must  have  some  when  Bartholomew  comes  to  dine.” 

Amanda  beamed.  She  was  waiting  at  table — there 
was  nobody  else  to  wait.  Mrs.  Wood  looked  scornful. 
Her  American  husband  often  annoyed  her  by  exhibit- 
ing plebeian  tastes.  She  was  too  young  to  know 
that  all  husbands  have  plebeian  tastes. 

“ Do  let  us  give  him  something  thoroughly  vulgar 
and  coarse,”  she  commented.  “So  American!” 

“ It  was  always  the  favorite  dish  of  my  fath — ” 
began  Amanda  indignantly;  then,  checking  herself, 
she  left  the  room. 

“No,”  retorted  Mr.  Wood  to  his  wife’s  remark; 
“ let  us  send  around  to  Buzzard’s  for  a plum-cake, 
serve  it  with  tea,  and  imagine  we  have  given  a man 
something  to  cat.  That  would  be  the  English  way.” 

“ Amanda  is  really  intolerable,  with  her  imperti- 
nent habit  of  breaking  in  upon  the  conversation  at 
table,”  responded  the  lady,  changing  her  point  of 
attack.  “I  can’t  think  why  you  ever  engaged  her.” 

“ Best  to  be  had  at  the  price,”  he  answered  cheer- 
’ fully.  “ As  far  as  that  goes,  I can’t  see  that  she 
has*  any  faults.  But  at  two  pounds  ten  a month 
some  might  reasonably  be  expected.  If  you  can  do 
any  better ” 

SHE  could  not,  and  not  so  well;  wherefore  Mr.  Wood 
had  some  weeks  earlier  spent  an  arduous  day 
examining  applicants,  until  Amanda  presented  her 
ruddy  countenance.  Mrs.  Wood  was  not  much  of 
a housekeeper.  Her  chief  claim  to  distinction,  after 
her  prettiness,  was  that  she  was  third  cousin  to  an 
earl.  'This  fact  was  of  no  interest  to  the  earl : in- 
deed, he  did  not  know  it;  but  it  was  the  pride 
and  despair  of  Mrs.  Wood’s  life.  In  the  daughter 
of  a country  clergj’man,  and  later  in  the  w’ife  of 
an  energetic  young  American  striving  to  introduce 
a California  champagne  to  an  indifferent  world,  this 
lordly  connection  had  served  only  to  arouse  desire 
unappeased. 

“ Have  you  noticed  how  all  the,  journals  arc  filled 
with  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Altschloss?”  she 
inquired  over  the  coffee.  “ Hand  me  those  newspa- 
pers, Amanda.  Listen.  ‘ 'I'he  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Altschloss  is  indisposed,  and  has  gone  to  Biarritz 
for  an  indefinite  stay.  Rumor  has  it  that  the  Duchess 
is  more  irritated  than  ill,  and  that  the  cause  is  to 
be  found  in  the  approaching  marriage  of  her  son, 
the  reigning  Duke  Leopold,  with  tlie  Princess ’ 
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You’re  not  listening.’’  she  broke  off.  “I’d  like  to 
marry  a reigning  duke  my.self.” 

“ 1 wish  I knew  a few  to  impress  Bartholomew 
with,”  ruminated  her  husband,  who  pursued  his  busi- 
ness meditations  everywhere,  in  the  American  style. 
'•  He’s  a born  toad-eater,  or  tuft-hunter,  or  whatever 
you  call  it.  (Yes,  take  the  cup,  Amanda;  I’m 
through.)  Genuine  German  Jew,  that  fellow'.  But  ho 
can  introduce  our  brand  into  everj’  decent  hotel  in 
London,  if  he  takes  it  up.  If  I can  get  him  to  dine 
here  next  week,  will  it  suit  you?  I must  go  up  to 
Scotland  for  a couple  of  days,*  but  we  can  do  it  when 
I get  back.” 

“CO  you  are  going  to  Scotland!”  said  Mrs.  Wood 
petulantly.  “I  wish  I were  going  somewhere! 
Men  can  always  call  it  business.” 

He  rose  and  touched  her  shoulder  with  boyish  em- 
barrassment. 

“Why,  girlie,”  he  said,  “I’d  love  to  have  you; 
but,  honest,  I haven’t  got  the  money  to  do  it  the 
right  w’ay;  and  you  wouldn’t  like  any  other  way, 
would  you,  now?  But  when  we  put  this  deal 
through ” 

She  shook  off  his  hand. 

“ Oh,  we  can’t  afford  anything,  of  course.  A 
Bloomsbury  flat  and  one  servant,  and  the  Crj’stal 
Palace  for  diversion — I suppose  tliat’s  your  idea  of 
fitting  circumstances  for  me.  I never  see  a soul. 
If  it  weren’t  for  Bertie  Bibbins ” 

“That  pale-ale  Johnnie!”  began  her  husband  in 
anger,  and  then  clo.sed  his  mouth  so  tightly  that  he 
bit  off  the  end  of  his  cigar. 

“ If  being  a .Johnnie  means  having  a motor  and 
giving  dinners  at  the  Carlton,  then  I wish  all 
the  men  I know'  were  Johnnies,”  said  the  spirited 
Mrs.  Wood;  and  Mr.  Wood  retired  into  his  soul, 
there  to  lower  darkly.  “ He  wanted  to  buy  me  a 
fan-chain  at  Streeter’s  to-day,”  she  continued  taunt- 
ingly, “ the  sweetest  thing  in  baroque  pearls.  It 
was  twenty  pounds.  I didn’t  let  him.  I knew  you 
would  fuss.  It  was  a perfectly  darling  chain.” 

“ I do  prefer  to  buy  my  wife’s  jewelry  myself,” 
remarked  Mr.  Wood,  grandly  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  not  bought  and  could  not  buy  any.  She 
forbore  to  remind  him  of  this.  Perhaps  a guilty 
feeling  that  Mr.  Bibbins’  attentions  had  been  over- 
warm inspired  her  unusual  magnanimity. 

Amanda  heard.  “Poor  boy,”  said  she  to  herself, 
as  she  set  the  dining-room  in  order.  “ Baroque  pearls 
are  common  enough.  Yet  he  can’t  even  buy  them.” 

Amanda  had  a great  fondness  for  Mr.  Wood.  He 
resembled  a young  lieutenant  of  hussars  whom  in 
earlier  years  she  had  loved,  but,  on  account  of  the 
difference  in  their  stations,  vainly. 

AAfAN'DA’S  room  was  in  the  angle  of  the  inner  court, 
and  the  building  adjoining  it  was  of  no  pre- 
tension. The  apartments  therein  were  not  only  smaller 
but  more  contemptible  in  every  way.  Amanda  leaned 
from  her  window.  A pretty,  tidy  girl’s  head  emerged 
from  the  one  opposite. 

“ It  was  splendid,  Amanda,”  announced  the  smil- 
ing head.  “ Thanks  ever  so.  My  irons  never  stuck 
once.  You  know  everything.” 

“How  goes  it  with  the  uncle?”  inquired  Amanda. 

“ I haven’t  heard  yet,”  admitted  the  girl.  “ But  1 
expect  news  every  day.  This  is  the  longest  time 
he  has  ever  left  me,  and  I have  been  w'ith  him  two 
years  now.”  Amanda’s  discouragement  was  evident. 
“ He  will  come  soon,”  persisted  the  girl. 

“ I suppose  so,”  granted  the  cook.  “ But  a month 
is  too  long  for  a girl  to  stay  alone.  He  doesn’t 
do  right.” 

“ He  wrote.” 

“ Once.  Well,  you  have  sense  enough  to  take  care 
of  yourself.  What  have  you  for  dinner?” 

The  girl  laughed  softly.  Amanda  was  certainly 
aggressive. 

“ Jam,”  she  confessed,  “ and  tea.” 

Amanda  groaned,  then  produced  a plate  of  cabbage 
elaborately  ornamented  with  sausage  links. 

“Eat  this,”  she  commanded. 

“ I’m  not  hungrj’.” 

“ You  ought  to  be.” 

“ Mrs.  Wood  might  not  like  it.” 

“ Rubbish !” 

“To  tell  the  truth,”  said  the  girl,  “I  can’t  bear 
cabbage.” 

“ All  my  life  long  T have  been  annoyed.”  said 
Amanda,  “ by  people  wbo  would  not  say  wdiat  they 
meant.”  And  she  set  the  plate  aside. 

“You’re  so  dictatorial!”  murmured  the  girl,  un- 
afraid. “ You  are  the  kind  of  cook  one  reads  about, 
that  makes  everybody  mind.  You  might  be  the 
Duchess  in  ‘ Alice  in  Wonderland.’  Oh,  have  you 
read  the  Queen  about  the  Duchess  of  Altschloss? 
Her  son  is  going  to  marry  a German  princess,  and 
she  hates  German  princesses,  and  she’s  gone  off  to 
Vichy  and  pretends  she  needs  the  waters  for  lumbago. 
It  says  she  always  loved  to  go  about  ' ^gnito.  but 
her  husband  used  to  object,  so  she  could  .lO  it  much. 
She’s  a splendid  cook.  too.  Here  it  i The  woman 
next  me  on  the  bus  left  it  when  she  g' t off.” 

Amanda  took  the  Queen  from  her  amiable  neigh- 
bor, and  read  the  article  with  interest. 
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" Now  was  Amanda  alone,  and  for  some  min- 
utes the  sense  of  anti-climax  possessed  her  ” 


“ Through  her  paternal  grandmother,  the  Duebes-s 
is  a great-granddaughter  of  the  eccentric  Czar  Paul 
of  Russia,  who  was  murdered  for  his  lil)eral  ten- 
dencies by  the  reactionary  nobility.  She  inherited 
vast  domains  in  the  petroleum  district  near  Baku 
on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  is  immensely  wealtliy  in 
her  own  right.  The  Duchy  will  be  shorn  of  much 
of  its  splendor  if  the  son’s  adverse  counselors  drive 
the  mother  to  tighten  her  purse-strings.  . . . An  in- 
cognito is  the  Duchess’  favorite  whim.  . . . She  reads 
Karl  Marx,  is  an  admirer  of  Herr  Bebel,  and  holds, 
it  is  said,  startling  socialistic  views — views  which 
her  hu.sband  during  his  lifetime  repressed  with  dif- 
ficulty, driving  her  to  turn  her  overflowing  energies 
into  the  domestic  channel.  . . . She  has  with  pride 
oft’ered  to  the  Czar  and  the  Kaiser  bread  made  bv 
her  own  hands ” 

Bond  street  was  crowded.  A stout,  homely,  mid- 
dle-aged woman,  who  had  the  air  of  regretting  her 
rashness,  entered  Streeter’s.  She  was  evidently  un- 
used to  shopping.  The  haughty  clerks  gave  very' 
perfunctory  attention  to  her  demands. 

“ Those  are  rather  costly,”  said  one,  with  easy 
insolence,  when  she  askt-d  for  pearl  fan-chains.  The 
woman  fixed  him  with  an  icy  look,  drew  from  her 
shabby  black  bag  two  handfuls  of  coin,  and  pushed 
them  toward  him.  The  al>ashed  salesman  produced 
the  chains.  She  chose  one.  Two  fashionably  drcs.«ed 
women,  passing,  stared  curiously. 

“ My  dear,”  .said  the  elder  in  a clear  undertone. 
“ there,  if  you  please,  is  the  missing  Duchess  of 
Altschloss.” 

“ But  she’s  at  Peterhof,  because  the  Czar  relies 
so  on  her  advice.  The  Times  this  morning  .«ays 
so.  And  there  is  an  otfieial  announcement  that  the 
son’s  marriage  is  off,  and  she  will  go  back  as  soon 
as  the  Czar  is  willing!” 

“ Did  you  notice  all  that  Austrian  gold  on  the 
counter?  Besides,  I’ve  seen  her  at  Sandringham.” 

“ Give  me  my  parcel  at  once,”  said  the  stout  woman 
authoritatively. 

The  assiduous  clerk  obeyed. 

As  she  stood  on  the  curb  waiting  for  an  omnibus, 
a cab  containing  two  men  passed.  A keen,  blas6  face 
was  thrust  out,  lightened  ■with  interest,  and  was 
withdrawn. 

“ There  stands  the  Duchess  of  Altschloss — on  the 
sidewalk,”  said  Sherlock  Holmes  to  his  companion. 

“ Looks  like  a washwoman,”  said  Dr,  Watson  dis- 
trustfully. 

“ Proof  number  one.  my  d«*ar  fellow,”  answered 
Holmes.  “ But  did  you  not  remark  her  left  boot- 
heel.  as  the  wind  exposed  it?  Only  one  man  in  the 
world  puts  on  a heel  like  that,  and  he  is  the  court 
bootmaker  of  Altschlossenburg.  I had  a pair  of  his 
boots  in  evidence,  I remember,  in  the  strange  case 
of  the  Lithuanian  ^Margravine’s  lover.  You  must  hear 
that  some  day.” 

Long  before  the  end  of  these  garrulous  remarks 
the  cab  was  out  of  sight,  but  the  first  words  liad 
been  quite  audible.  Much  discomposed,  the  W’oman 
hastened  to  Oxford  Street,  and  by  that  thoroughfare 
of  farthing  laces  and  sixpenny  frocks  made  her  safer 
way  to  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

AMANDA,  returning  home  after  an  airing,  found 
^ a message  from  Mr.  Wood  awaiting  her.  He  knew 
better  than  to  expect  his  wife  to  take  a real  heart 
interest  in  the  cuisine. 

“ Most  important  have  champagne  iced  right  Bar- 
tholomew dipner ' to-pight,’’  read  the  message. 

Mrs.  Wood  ^tood' beside  her  mirror,  tying  a veil 
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over  bhiuing  eyes  cheeks  flaming 

pink,  when  Amanda  came  to  her  in  per- 
plexity. 

“Mr.  Wood  sent  word  about  the  din- 
ner to-night,  ma’am.  I didn’t  know  it 
was  to  be  to-night.  There’s  nothing 
ready.” 

“ I don’t  care.  I forgot  to  tell  you. 
l-)on’t  bother  me,  Amanda.” 

.Amanda  looked  and  felt  a housewife’s 
disapproval  for  this  shallow  creature, 
Init  she  preserved  her  patience. 

“ Shall  I order  dinner  from  a reatau- 
i-Hiit.  or  will  you,  since  you  are  going 
out?” 

" I certainly  shan’t  attend  to  it.  I 
don’t  care  whether  tliey  have  any  dinner 
or  not.  I’m  going  out  for  the  evening. 

1 ” She  stopped.  Her  fingers  shook 

«.  little  as  she  gathered  up  her  purse 
itiid  a hand-bag. 

*'  When  her  husband’s  future  depends 
on  iier  good  sense.”  said  Amanda  gravely, 
“ a.  •wife  must  not  consider  foolish  pleas- 
ures.” 

*•  How  dare  you!”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Wood,  turning  swiftly.  “You  forgot 
yourself,  Amanda.  • It  is  not  a cook’s 
business  to  give  her  mistress  advice.” 

“ A cook,”  said  Amanda  boldly,  “ is  a 
woman,  and  a queen  is  no  more.  You 
have  a good  hu.sband.  You  owe  him  a 
tlutj'.  If  two  love  each  other,  and  the 
niau  is  honorable  and  generous,  that 
woman  is  one  of  God’s  fortunate  ones.” 

” This  is  beyond  everything!”  broke 
out  Mrs.  Wood.  “ You  are  discharged. 
<,>h,  I don’t  care  whether  you  go  or  stay. 
Xo  wonder  I can’t  endure  a place  where 
«*veii  the  servants  lecture.  I am  going 
myself,  and  I am  not  coming  back,  and 
you  might  as  well  know  it.  Xow  leave 
the  room.  You  annoy  me.” 

At  this  thrilling  moment  the  knocker 
sounded,  and  Amanda,  hastening,  ad- 
mitted the  villain,  who  was,  of  course, 
Mr.  Bertie  Bibbins,  perfectly  inoffensiv'e 
in  appearance,  if  vacuity  be  not  offensive. 
He  stood  awkwardly  enough  in  the  pretty 
tl rawing- room,  waiting  for  the  lady,  who 
came  hurriedly  to  meet  him. 

“ The  car’s  below,”  announced  Mr.  Bib- 
bins. 

She  gave  him  a pallid  smile. 

“ Well,  then,  I’m  ready.”  The  electric 
call  buzzed  loudly.  “ Wait  a minute: 
I’ll  see  who  wants  me.” 

She  sat  down  at  the  telephone-desk, 
took  up  the  receiver  in  tremulous  hands, 
and  listened  a moment,  while  Bertie 
swung  his  idle  arms.  Then  the  tele- 
phone crashed  to  the  floor. 

“ Amanda!”  she  cried  in  a voice  of 
horror.  “He’s  dying!  He’s  been  killed! 
.lack  is  dying,  Amanda!  I must  go  to 
him.” 

Amanda  entered  stolidly,  picked  up 
the  fallen  telephone,  and  sought  enlight- 
enment from  the  other  end  of  the  wire. 

“ I say,”  said  Bertie.  “ VV'hat  bally 
rotten  luck!  Will  it  make  any  differ- 
ence?” 

“Any  difi'erence !”  cried  Mrs.  Wood. 
“Simpleton!  Will  it  make  any  differ- 
ence to  me  if  ray  husband  dies?  You 
might  show  a little  common  sense!” 

" f)h,  come  now!”  deprecated  Bertie. 

" Don’t  8p(*ak  to  me!”  site  replied.  “I 
liate  you.  I never  liked  you.  It’s  your 
fault.  Jack  was  too  good  to  me.  I 
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CUBS’  FOOD 

They  Thrive  on  Grape-Nuts. 

Healthy  babies  don’t  cry  and  the  well- 
nourishetl  baby  that  is  fed  on  Gra^^Nuts 
i.s  never  a crying  baby.  Many  babies  ■who 
cannot  take  any  other  food  relish  the  per- 
fect food,  Grape-Xuts,  and  get  well. 

“My  baby  w’a.s  given  up  by  three  doc- 
tors who  said  that  the  condensed  milk  on 
which  I had  fed  her  had  ruined  the  child’s 
stomach.  One  of  the  doctors  told  me  that 
the  only  thing  to  do  would  be  to  try  Grape- 
Xuts,  so  I got  some  and  prepared  it  as  fol- 
lows: I soaked  1}-^  tablespoonfuls  in  one 
pint  of  cold  water  for  half  an  hour,  then  I 
strained  off  the  liquor  and  mi.xed  12  tea- 
spoonfuls of  this  strained  Grapie-Xuts  juice 
with  six  tea.spoonfuls.  of  rich  milk,  put  in 
a jiinch  of  salt,  and  a little  .sugar,  warmed  it 
and  gave  it  to  baby  every  two  hours. 

“ In  this  simple,  easy  way  I .saved  baby’s 
life  and  have  built  her  up  to  a strong, 
lu'ulthy  child,  rosy  and  laughing.  The  food 
must  certainly  be  perfect  to  have  such  a 
wonderful  effect  as  this.  I can  truthfully 
say  I think  it  is  the  best  food  in  the  world 
to  raise  delicate  babies  on  and  i.s  also  a 
delicious  healthful  food  for  grown-ups  as 
we  have  discovered  in  our  family.” 

Graj)e-Xuts  is  equally  valuable  to  the 
strong,  healthy  man  or  w’oman.  It  stands 
for  the  true  theo^  of  health.  “There’s  a 
rcjison,”  and  it  is  explained  in  the  little 
book,  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  tim*7.^They 
are  genuine^  true,  and  full  pf  humM 
interest.  ♦♦XHgi I lie  i: 


needed  some  horrible  brute  to  teach  me 
liow'  dear  he  was.  I ” 

Mr.  BIBBINS  looked  uncomfortable 
and  foolish.  Amanda  laid  down  the 
instrument. 

“ Mr.  Wood  isn’t  dead.  He  isn’t  badly 
hurt.  The  train  was  ■wrecked  near  town. 
He  is  in  a hotel  near  Hatfield — the  Sal- 
isbury Arms.  You  would  better  go  in 
Mr.  Bibbins’  motor.” 

Mrs.  Wood  flung  her  arms  almut 
Anuinda,  then  vanished  from  the  room 
witli  flying  skirts.  In  wretclied  inde- 
cision Mr.  Bibbins  started  to  follow;  but 
Amanda  interposed.  Admirable  was 
Amanda’s  behavior  upon  this  trying  oc- 
casion. 

“ ^^’i8e  young  men  who  have  motor- 
cars und  so  xoeiter”  said  she.  “marry 
wives  of  their  own.  Thus  there  is  no 
scandal,  and  children  make  one  happy.” 

In  Mr.  Bibbins’  empty  features  convic- 
tion installed  itself,  lending  them  a cer- 
tain attraction. 

“ By  gad,  you’ve  got  gootl  sense,  Aman- 
da!” he  informed  her.  and  so  departed. 
Not  until  he  was  rolling  homeward  in  a 
liansora  did  the  luemorj^  of  caste  occur. 
“ And  she  was  only  the  cook,”  he  re- 
flected. “Jove!  it  was  pretty  iuqmdent 
in  a cook  to  tell  me  that.” 

“Beg  pardon,  sir?”  inquired  the  cabby. 
“ Oh,  nothing.” 

NOW  was  Amanda  alone,  and  for  some 
minutes  the  sense  of  anti-climax  pos- 
sessed her. 

“ There  is  notliing  left  for  the  old  cook 
to  do  but  to  pack  her  chest  and  go.” 
said  she  to  herself,  and  went  slowly  to 
her  room.  She  called  from  her  window 
to  the  little  neighbor:  “I  am  going  to- 
night.” 

The  little  neighbor  paled,  and  seized 
Amanda’s  hand  across  the  angle  of  the 
court. 

“But  why?”  said  she. 

“ The  master  is  hurt,  and  the  mistress 
has  gone  to  him,  and  I am  discharged.” 

“ It  is  terrible,”  said  the  little  neigh- 
bor. “ Aiid  you  have  no  place.  Will  you 
come  and  stay  with  me,  Amanda?  Until 
you  can  look  around?” 

Amanda  tlianked  her  and  refused. 

“ Then — wait — ” She  disappeared  for  a 
moment  in  her  room,  and  returned  with  a 
shabby  little  purse.  “ Won’t  you  please 
let  me  lend  you — I have  a sovereign. 
Please  borrow  it,  Amanda.  My  uncle  will 
1)0  home  in  a day  or  so,  and  I shan’t  need 
it,  and  you’ve  done  everything  for  me. 
Haven’t  you  taught  me  clear-starching, 
and  how  to  make  march-pane,  and  every- 
thing?” 

“ I haven’t  taught  you  good  sense,” 
said  Amanda  angrily,  “ if  you  don’t  know 
enough  to  keep  your  last  pound  in  your 
pocket  instead  of  offering  it  to  otlier  peo- 
ple’s  cooks.  Good-by.”  And  she  with- 
drew violently. 

OX  her  knees  before  the  huge,  gray- 
painted  wooden  chest,  the  kind  favor- 
ed by  emigrants,  she  began  to  fold  aw'ay 
her  possessions.  Her  hand  touched  a little 
leather  box.  She  drew  it  out,  opened  it, 
and  W'ith  warm  approval  considered  the 
face  of  the  young  lieutenant  who  had  so 
strongly  rc'scmbled  Mr.  Wood. 

“ Ach,  the  poor  children!”  she  mur- 
mured regretfully.  “ He  will  recover — 
but  the  business!”  And  then  she  remem- 
l)ercd  the  imminence  of  Mr.  Bartholomew', 
and  the  neglected  dinner.  Amanda  laid 
:lown  the  portrait,  w'cnt  to  the  window, 
and  called  her  neighbor  again. 

“ If  you  will  help  me  and  not  ask 
silly  questions,  come  at  once,”  she  said. 

What  were  Amanda’s  plans  I am  not 
at  liberty  to  divulge,  but  the  little  neigh- 
bor came  and  helped. 

After  midnight  Anuinda  knelt  once 
more  by  the  gray  chest  and  resumed  her 
interrupted  packing.  The  soft  voice  of 
the  girl  next  door  came  through  the  win- 
dow, calling,  “Amanda!  Amanda!”  in 
deep  distress.  Amanda  rose,  sighing  pon- 
derously. 

“Herr  Gott!”  she  said.  “ ’Tis  an 
eventful  day,”  and  sought  the  window. 
Tlie  girl  was  in  tears. 

“Such  dreadful  news!”  she  said.  “My 
uncle  was  in  the  w'reck.  and  was  killeci. 
There  wa;:  a message  when  I got  back. 
What  shall  I do?” 

Amanda  looked  at  the  pretty,  innocent, 
despairing  face. 

“Is  there  no  one  else?” 

“ Xo  one.” 

“Will  you  come  with  me?” 

The  girl  turned  eyes  of  perfect  con- 
fidence. 

"Oh.  Amanda,  will  you  have  me?” 

So  they  passed  together  out  of  Blooms- 
bury and  the  workaday  world. 

Mr.  wood  w'as  convelescent.  In  honor 
of  this  and  of  the  new'  partnership, 
the  Wooils  w’ere  dining  with  Bartholomew 
the  Jew  at  the  Carlton. 

“ By  the  way.”  said  Mr.  Wood,  throw- 
ing a magnificent  envelop  on  the  table 
with  |tudied  carelessness,  “the  merits  of 
oiHwJijp^are  beginning  to  be  recognized. 
»l%^e£i^n  order  from  the  Court  Cham- 
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berlain  of  the  Duke  of  Altschloss  for 
fifty  cases  of  champagne.  Rather  a de- 
cent order,  that.  I can’t  think  how  we 
came  by  it.” 

“ Evidently  your  friend  the  Duchess 
has  more  influence  over  him  as  to  wines 
than  as  to  wives.”  suggested  Bartholo- 
mew. “ She  showed  me  a ripping  minia- 
ture of  him  that  night  when  she  did  the 
honors  for  you  so  delightfully.  You’re 
in  luck  to  have  such  a wonmn  as  that 
stand  your  friend  in  need.” 

The  Woods  gazed  mutely  at  each  other. 

“As  for  the  Duchess  herself,”  contin- 
ued Bartholomew,  “ I have  never  thanked 
you  enough  for  the  charming  evening  she 
gave  me.  Superb  woman!  The  dinner 
couldn’t  have  been  better  if  the  Carlton 
had  served  it  outright,  and  you  have  a 
devilish  pretty  little  waitress.  I declare, 
I could  hardly  remember  to  be  sorry  for 
Wood’s  accident.” 

He  rose  to  speak  to  a passing  acquaint- 
ance. 

“What  do  you  think?”  inquired  Mr. 
\\'ood. 

“ I think  he’s  crazy,”  .responded  Mrs. 
Wood  placidly. 

But  Mr.  Wood  told  her  to  think  again. 
He  himself  fell  often  into  meditation 
during  the  rest  of  the  evening.  He  did 
not  explain  his  musings,  however,  till 
after  Mrs.  Wood  had  done  a little  ex- 
plaining herself. 

AS  they  drove  back  to  Bloomsbury,  Mr. 

Wood  thrust  his  hand  into  his  over- 
coat pocket. 

“ Jove,  I forgot  to  open  this,”  he  said, 
and  tore  the  covering  from  a parcel.  It 
was  a case  from  Streeter’s.  Within  the 
delicate  box  was  coiled  a chain  of  pearls. 

“My  chain!”  cried  Mrs.  M’ood.  “You 
darling!” 

“ 1 didn’t  buy  it.”  said  the  truthful 
husband:  then,  by  the  fugitive  glare  of 
street  lights,  he  deciphered  the  accom- 
panying card:  “ For  the  mother  of  the 
heir.” 

“ I don’t  know  what  it’s  driving  at,” 
he  added  wonderingly. 

“ 1 don’t  know  who  it’s  from,  but  it’s 
mine.”  answere<l  ^Irs.  Wood,  with  un- 
wonted softness. 

And  then,  after  he  had  recovered  his 
wonted  poise,  and  more  too  (for  he.  took 
on  a subtle  resemblance  to  a pouter- 
pigeon),  he  took  his  turn  in  elucidating 
mystery.  It  was  not  a very  full  elucida- 
tion, to  l)e  sure,  but  he  had,  in  his  own 


terms,  gotten  the  main  fact  dead  to 
rights:  and  the  main  fact  was  enough  to 
.set  up  Mrs.  Wood  for  life  with  conver- 
sation about  her  friend  the  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Altschloss. 


Marrying  at  Sea 

The  captains  of  British  war  vessels 
are  authorized  by  law  to  act  as  mar- 
riage “ registrars,”  and  the  wedding 
ceremony  may,  therefore,  take  place  on 
the  high  seas  or  on  board  an  English 
man-of-war  on  a foreign  station,  subject 
to  certain  pre8<Tibed  modifications.  'I'hese 
indicate  that  the  legality  of  the  marriage 
depends  on  the  commanding  oflicer’s  com- 
pliance with  the  conditions  of  the  Foreign 
Marriages  Act  of  1892,  which,  with  very 
slight  differences,  conform  to  the  condi- 
tions as  to  age,  consent  of  parents,  false 
oaths,  residence,  etc.,  applying  to  mar- 
riages in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Although  no  one  may  question  a cap- 
tain’s authority  to  jicrform  at  sea  the 
marriage  ceremony,  or  likewise  to  per- 
form such  service  on  board  a British 
vessel  on  a foreign  stiition.  if  any  of  the 
provisions  laid  down  are  not  fulfilled  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment has  the  power,  by  means  of  a war- 
rant, to  vary  or  annul  the  marriage 
jierformed  under  the  act.  But.  in  tlie 
case  of  such  a marriage,  the  eaptain  who 
acted  as  “ registrar  ” is  protected  from 
any  disastrous  consequences  ensuing  from 
his  act. 

Btdore  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1892, 
commanding  oflicers  of  war  vessels  and 
merchantmen  celebrated  marriages  on 
board  under  an  old  act.  und  the  marriage 
was  of  necessity  confirmed  on  arrival  at 
the  nearest  port  by  the  British  repre- 
sentative there.  Where  there  was  no 
diplomatic  or  consular  representative,  the 
captain  was  empowered  to  act  himself  as 
consul  and  confirm  his  own  deed. 

In  the  merchant  service  of  Great 
Britain,  the  skipper  enjoys  even  greater 
power.  He  is  not  obliged  to  return  a 
certificate,  the  only  compulsion  on  him 
being  the  necessity  to  “ log  ” the  mar- 
riage in  his  ofiicial  log-book,  where  it 
may  be  entered  between  reports  dealing 
with  the  vessel’s  provisioning,  her 
course,,  the  weather  encounter^,  the 
ships  many  other  dc- 
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Old  Overholt  Rye 

**Samefor  100  Years** 
*Mellow  as  old  recoOectioDs;  fra- 
grant as  the  rose  of  yesterday.* 
The  whiskey  that  has  retained 
its  rqxitation  fctf  over  a coitury. 

Aged  m wood  and  bottled 
in  bond. 

A.  Orcrhoh  & Co. 

Ph. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  AS 
I KNEW  HER 

{CorUiniied  from  page  IS) 

with  genius — ^that  is  to  say,  commercial 
genius.  One  set  of  verses  was  pinned  to 
the  following  note,  addressed  to  the 
Queen’s  private  secretary: 

I shall  be  really  grateful  If  yon  would  pi-esent 
my  last  poem  to  her  MiOesty  and  nsk  her  to 
send  me  a small  order  for  my  first-class  cham- 
pagne. 

. The  Red-Whiie-and-Blue  Cat 

From  the  poets  to  the  eccentrics  is 
but  a step.  It  was  taken  by  the 
writer  of  the  following  incredible  and  yet 
absolutely  genuine  letter,  in  which  I 
have  changed  nothing  except  the  signa- 
ture: 

Aloiebb,  2 April,  1897. 

About  a year  ago  I was  told  that  any  one  pro- 
curing a cat  of  three  colors,  red,  wlilte,  and 
blue,  for  her  Mi^esty  the  Qncen  of  England 
would  receive  a million  francs  na  a reward.  I 
have  encountered  many  disapi'ointmcnts  in  the 
Intervenin''  lapse  of  time ; hut  I refused  to  be 
discouraged,  and  I believe  that  I at  last  possess 
a cat  that  will  meet  your  wishes.  If  it  suits 
your  Majesty,  as  you  are  at  Nic^ust  now,  I pro- 
pose to  bring  the  cat  myself.  That  would  give 
me  the  pleasure  of  making  your  acquaintance, 
and  1 should  be  able  to  thank  you  from  the  bot- 
tom of  iny  iicart. 

Pending  a favorable  reply,  would  your  Majesty 
be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know  if  this  means  of 
carriage  has  your  approval  ? The  cat  will  re- 
quire attention  during  the  crossing,  and  I dare 
not  trust  it  to  the  charge  of  any  one  but  my- 
self. 

Awaiting  your  Majesty’s  reply,  I beg  to  re- 
main, Your  obedient  servant. 

Widow  F.  G. 

Real  madmen  also  pestered  tlie  Queen. 

A certain  Corate  de  C invited  her  to 

order  her  government  to  replace  him  in 
possession  of  his  “Egyptian  crown.”  An- 
other lunatic  believed  himself  to  be  the 
son  of  the  Queen  of  England,  ami  sud- 
denly took  it  into  liis  head  to  assert  his 
rights,  I am  hound  to  say,  in  very  re- 
spectful terms: 

Madam  and  Dear  Mother; 

I hear  that  you  arc  in  France  at  present,  and 
I therefore  hasten  to  write  and  ask  you  to  give 
a little  thought  to  me,  your  son,  whom  you 
abandoned  in  In  din.  I can  not  go  on  living  in 
Africa,  where  I suffer  nil  sorts  of  wretchedness. 
Please  send  me  some  financial  assistance  to  en- 
able me  to  live  as  I ouiiht  to  live,  that  is  to  say, 
as  a son  of  the  Queen  of  England  ought  to  live. 

Hoping,  dear  mother,  that  you  will  have  the 
kindness  to  satisfy  my  request,  I send  you  a 
thousand  kisses. 

Your  son  who  still  loves  you, 

I) BEN  A , 

Oban  {Algeria). 

These  few  e.xamplea,  which  I could  have 
easily  multiplied,  are  enough  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  importance,  the  diversity,  and 
the  eccentricity  of  the.  contents  of  her 
Majesty’s  “ oflicial  ” mail-bag  during  her 
visits  to  our  country.  There  wa.s  no  rr 
plying  to  all  these  ietters;  it  was  really 
impossible. 
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The  Queen's  Routine 

I RETURN  to  the  daily  employment  of 
her  Majesty’s  time.  The  Queen  first 
took  the  air  at  eleven  o’clock,  when  she 
went  for  her  quiet  drive,  without  pomp 
or  circumstance,  in  the  little  donkey- 
carriage,  round  about  the  royal  residence, 
in  the  beautiful’  gardens  of  Cimiez,  or, 
more  often,  in  the  delightful  grounds  of 
the  Villa  Liserb. 

The  Queen  seldom  went  back  to  her 
hotel  before  one  o’clock.  Luncheon  was 
served  in  the  big  dining-room  at  two. 
This  was  the  old  Queen’s  chief  meal  dur- 
ing the  day.  The  bill  of  fare  generally 
consisted  of  fish,  joints,  poultry,  game, 
vegetables,  and  sweets.  From  time  to 
time  the  French  cooking  was  varied  with 
national  dishes.  The  Queen  received  a 
few  visits  after  iunch,  but  very'  hurriedly, 
for  she  was  eager  to  start  on  her  after- 
noon drive.  Tea  was  taken  in  the  car- 
riage, which  stopped  for  the  purpose  at 
five  o’clock.  The  Queen  returned  to  the 
hotel  at  about  six  o’clock  in  the  evening 
in  March,  and  at  seven  o’clock  in  April, 
that  is  to  say,  just  before  dark. 

After  a short  rest  the  Queen  sat  down 
to  dinner,  which,  though  usually  timed 
for  half  past  eight,  was  seldom  served 
before  nine  o’clock.  Her  favorite  soup 
was  a creme  de  volaille,  which  was  served 
specially  for  her  every  day.  Her  Indian 
cook  also  sent  up  a dish  of  his  own 
preparing.  But,  apart  from  this  and  an 
occasional  English  dish,  the  fare  at  the 
royal  table  was  invariably  French.  As 
a final  detail,  I must  add  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  courses  mentioned  on  the 
menu,  there  was  a side-table  always  laid 
in  the  dining-room,  copiously  furnished 
with  cold  meats,  at  which  every  one 
helped  himself  at  any  time  that  he  felt 
inclined.  The  Queen  herself,  on  return- 
ing from  her  drive,  used  often  to  go  and 
take  a cup  of  clear  chicken-soup,  which, 
in  its  jellied  form,  was  both  dainty  and 
substantial. 

Her  Majesty  usually  left  the  dining, 
room  at  ten  o’clock;  stayed  for  a little 
Avhile  in  the  drawing-room,  listening  to 
Princess  Beatrice  play  the  Queen’s  fa- 
vorite pieces  on  the  piano,  or  to  talk 
to  her  suite;  and  then  retired  to  her 
room,  taking  with  her  a lady-in-waiting, 
to  whom  she  gave  instructions  for  her 
private  correspondence.  The  lady-in- 
waiting  withdrew  at  about  eleven,  and 
the  Queen  was  left  alone  to  write  her 
journal  with  her  own  hand.  However 
tired  she  might  be,  she  remained  faithful 
to  the  old,  fond  habit  of  setting  down  her 
impressions  day  by  day.  These  were  al- 
ways clear,  lively,  and  glowing,  written 
in  an  elegant  style,  and  sprinkled  with 
curious  anecdotes. 

After  this  work,  which  was  sometimes 
prolonged  until  after  midnight,  the  Queen 
rang  for  her  waiting- women,  undressed 
quick'y,  and  went  to  bed. 

From  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort 
onward.  Queen  Victoria  had  ceased  to 
give  much  thought  to  her  appearance. 

1 shall  not,  therefore,  be  able  to  speak 
at  length  on  the  subject  of  dress.  The 
(/ueen  wore  none  but  black  clothes,  very 
nimply  cut;  large  hats  of  felt  or  straw, 
according  to  the  season;  and  plain  tulle 
caps  indoors. 

For  big  dinners  the  decoration  of  the 
tables  was  very  carefully  done.  The 
menus,  printed  in  French  on  tasteful 
cards,  usually  comprised  six  courses. 
The  Queen,  I must  say,  did  not  like 
sitting  long  at  table.  Her  private  meals 
never  lasted  for  more  than  three  qxiarters 
of  an  hour;  and  the  official  dinners  them- 
selves rarely  exceeded  an  hour. 

Bernhardt  Plays  for  Victoria 

Queen  VKJTORIA  always  interested 
herself  in  the  pursuit  of  art.  In 
the  spring  of  1897,  Sara  Bernhardt, 
whom  the  Queen  had  never  seen  play 
before,  was  asked  to  give  a performance 
at  the  Hfltel  Excelsior,  It  took  place 
in  the  large  reception-room,  at  one  end 
of  which  a stage  had  been  improvised. 
There  was  no  attempt  at  scenery, — a 
screen  represented  the  wings, — for  every- 
thing had  been  decided  at  the  last  mo- 
ment and  done  in  feverish  haste. 

Bernhardt  had  elected  to  play  Andr6 
Theuriet’s  “ Jean-Marie,”  in  which  she 
took  the  touching  part  of  Thfirdse.  She 
had  a great  success.  The  sovereign  con- 
gratulated her  in  flattering  terms,  and 
presented  her  with  a magnificent  brace- 
let set  with  a rare  pearl,  and  also  gave 
her  her  photograph,  with  a gracious  in- 
scription. Sara  Bernhardt  wrote  a line 
or  two  in  the  royal  album;  and  the  Em- 
pre.ss  of  India  seemed  to  set  great  store 
by  the  autograph  of  the  queen  of  art. 

' Never  have  I seen  a more  unanimously 
( teous,  a more  sincerely  respectful 
. ; d than  that  which  gathered  daily 
' the  road  which  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
passed.  This  crowd  consisted  not 
of  English  gentry,  of  well-to-do 
' from  all  countries  making  holiday 
’.le  Riviera;  it  also  contained  num- 
of  people  of  humble  station,  men  in 
oyment.  laborers,  peasants,  old  men, 
.women,  and  children;  and  these  were 


quite  as  eager  to  cheer  the  Queen.  The 
Queen,  however,  did  not  like  cheers  or 
noisy  manifestations.  The  public  re- 
spected her  wishes,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  taking  off  their  hats;  and 
the  royal  carriage  drove  between  the 
rows  of  -sight-seers  amid  a soft  murmur 
of  friendly  voices. 

Policing  the  Donhey-Cart 

I MUST  admit,  that  I felt  a certain 
anxiety  each  time  that  we  went  out 
driving.  True,  I had  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  the  good  feeling  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Nice.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
knew  that  a fluctuating  and  cosmopolitan 
population  such  as  that  of  this  favorite 
resort  might  easily  contain  elements  of 
disorder.  Knowing  beforehand  the  road 
that  the  royal  carriage  was  to  take,  I 
used  to  send  well  trained  detectives  to 
go  on  ahead.  These  adopted  the  dress 
and  manners  of  tourists.  And  along  the 
road  I posted  plain-clothes  men  under  my 
orders — ^men  who  commonly  served  as 
rural  policemen,  and  who,  unobserved  by 
the  public,  informed  me  from  place  to 
place  of  anything  that  was  useful  for 
me  to  know.  Thanks  to  these  simple  pre- 
cautions, and  without  any  further  dis- 
play of  force,  the  Queen  was  able  to  go 
for”  innumerable  drives  during  her  five 
stays  at  Nice,  not  one  of  which  was  ever 
spoiled  by  the  slightest  vexatious  inci- 
dent. 

The  Queen  certainly  did  not  like  rain, 
but  she  was  not  afraid  of  it.  More  than 
once,  refusing  to  sacrifice  her  drive,  she 
went  out  in  uncertain  or  threatening 
M'eather,  and  returned  to  the  hotel  in  a 
pelting  rain-storm.  Even  in  such  cases, 
she  preferred  to  put  up  an  umbrella 
rather  than  to  have  the  carriage  closed. 
She  wanted  air  and  space  at  all  costs. 
The  most  boisterous  wind  had  no  terrors 
for  her.  The  cold  alone  was  her  enemy, 
for  which  reason  she  always  wrapped 
herself  up  closely,  notwithstanding  the 
mildness  of  the  climate,  with  the  special 
object  of  obviating  the  disadvantages  of 
her  enforced  inactivity. 

Although  the  Queen  displayed  a marked 

f (reference  for  excursions  to  lonely  places 
ar  away  from  town,  she  nevertheless  did 
not  disdain  to  show  herself  in  the  streets 
of  Nice  when  starting  and  returning  from 
her  drive.  She  went  further,  and  occa- 
sionally took  part  in  the  life  of  the 
town.  She  was  interested  in  its  local 
customs.  She  honored  its  festivals  with 
her  presence.  Nice  has  kept  up  a few 
old  traditions,  a few  popular  celebra- 
tions, which  every  season  stimulate  the 
curiosity  of  its  visitors  in  the  highest 
degree.  I must  mention  the  featins, 
which  are  fairs  of  a peculiar  character. 
Each  quarter  of  the  town,  each  village 
in  the  outskirts,  has  its  own.  The  most 
frequented  are  the  festin  des  reproches 
and  the  festin  des  cougourdons. 

The  festin  des  reproches  is  held  at 
Cimiez  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent.  In 
the  old  days,  young  couples  came  to  make 
mutual  admissions  to  each  other  of  faults 
committed  during  the  excesses  of  the 
Carnival.  They  confessed  their  misdeeds 
ingenuously,  scolded  each  other  for  form’s 
sake,  attended  a religious  service;  then 
they  all  spread  over  the  market-square, 
shaded  with  magnificent  olive-trees,  over 
the  arenas  and  the  neighboring  paths, 
where  the  couples  became  reconciled, 
kissed,  and  broke  the  traditional  pam 
bagnat  together. 

The  festin  des  cottgourdons  also  takes 
place  at  Cimiez,  on  the  2.5 th  of  .March,  the 
feast  of  the  Annunciation,  or  I^idy  Day. 
It  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  fairs; 
ami  more  than  twenty  •>  five  thousand 
visitors  come  to  see  it  every  year.  There 
is  one  great  sea  of  booths  and  rustic 
stalls.  The  Queen  was  very  fond  of  this 
original  exhibition.  Almost  every  year 
she  went  to  make  purchases  there  with 
the  princesses;  and  you  can  imagine  the 
stall-keepers’  eagerness  to  attract  her  at- 
tention to  their  wares,  to  obtain  the 
favor  of  “ purveying  ” to  her  Majesty. 
On  her  second  visit,  she  was  not  a little 
surprised  to  find  that  a large  number 
of  gourds,  or  gougourdes  (whence  the 
name  of  the  fair),  were  adorned  with  her 
arms  or  covered  with  inscriptions  in  her 
honor.  My  sleeve  was  pulled  on  the  left; 
a voice  cried  in  my  ear  on  the  right: 

“Have  this  one  too,  M.  Paoii!  Look, 
here’s  a fine  one!” 

And  they  filled  my  arms  with  gourds. 
ITie  Queen  laughed  merrily  to  see  me 
grappling  with  the  salesmen  and  espe- 
cially the  saleswomen. 

“You  will  have  to  buy  them  all!”  she 
said. 

I certainly  did  not  buy  them  all.  I 
took  time  to  make  my  choice,  and  tried 
to  please  every  one  a little.  But  I can 
truly  say  tl  . * Queen  of  England  was 
a good  curL'i!. ' I -and  a greatly  regretted 
one  to-da.v  -,;i  t ie  -festin  caitgour- 

dons  ! 

The  Qx  ‘ n to  an  Unknown 

Funeral 

Queen  ' ' rt'i;lA  was  exceedingly 
good-na  . > and  kind.  Her  heart 


easily  touched  by  human  wretched- 
ness. But  it  did  not  pay  to  deceive  her: 
her  object  was  to  relieve  poverty  and 
unhappiness,  not  to  encourage  vice.  I 
was  often  the  witness  and  the  agent  of 
the  Queen’s  charity.  Many  a time  »h*- 
reproached  me  for  being  too  circumspe.-'t. 

" It  is  better  to  make  a mistake  in  th*: 
direction  of  generosity,”  she  used  to  say. 

“ It  is  better  for  one’s  peace  of  mind. 
M.  Paoii.” 

She  was  also  not  too  proud  to  do 
needlework  and  knitting  for  the  poor. 

She  once  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
poor  mother  of  a family.  Mine.  Bessick. 
in  whom  she  took  an  interest  ever  after- 
ward. The  Queen  happened  to  drive  by 
the  little  house  occupied  by'  this  huml.de 
workwoman,  who,  though  she  had  only- 
one  lilac  bush  in  her  garden,  picked  all 
its  blossoms  to  present  them  to  the  sov- 
ereign. This  was  how  Queen  Victoria 
came  to  be  interested  in  Mme.  Bessick; 
and  the  lilac  bush  was  subsequently 
tended  with  grateful  and  touching  care. 

One  day  her  Majesty  was  driving  w ith 
Princess  "Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein 
and  Lady  Antrim,  when  she  suddenly 
caught  sight  of  a small  knot  of  people 
- proceeding  along  the  road  a little  ahea«i 
of  us.  She  at  once  beckoned  to  me  to 
come  to  her,  and  asked: 

“What  is  that  over  there,  M.  Paoii? 
Is  it  a procession?” 

“ I rather  think  that  it  is  a funeral. 
Madam,”  I replied.  “ But  your  Majesty 
will  be  able  to  see  it  in  a moment.” 

It  was,  as  I expected,  a funeral;  but 
the  humblest,  saddest,  poorest  funeral 
imaginable.  Just  a few  persons  walked 
behind  the  hearse,  without  trappings  or 
wreaths,  w'hich  was  carrying  the  corpse 
of  a peasant  to  the  cemetery.  The  Queen 
thereupon  had  a touching  inspiration. 
Instead  of  trotting  briskly  past  the  pro- 
cession, she  ordered  her  coachman  t<j 
drive  on  slowly  till  he  came  up  w'ith  it. 
and  then  to  fall  in  behind  and  follow 
it  until  the  roads  separated. 

On  one  or  two  other  occasions  her 
Majesty  openly  manifested  her  respect 
for  our  funeral  ceremonies,  either  by  join- 
ing the  procession  or  stopping  her  car- 
riage to  let  the  funeral  pass. 

Queen  Victoina  and  the  Peasant  Child 

THE  Queen  adored  children.  Here  is 
one  anecdote  among  many  which  I 
could  tell.  In  April,  1899,  she  was  re- 
turning from  a drive,  .when  she  saw  a 
troop  of  children  who  seemed  to  be  es- 
corting a little  girl  of  eight  or  ten  years 
of  age.  The  child  was  carrying  an  enor- 
mous bouquet  of  flowers.  The  Queen 
stopped  the  carriage. 

“ Your  flowers  are  very  pretty,  dear.” 
she  said.  “ They  are  as  fresh  as  your 
cheeks.  I thank  you.  But  what  would 
you  like  me  to  give  you  in  return?” 

“ What  you  please,  Madame  la  Reine,” 
lisped  the*  child. 

“ Well,  then,  as  you  are  so  pretty,  I 
will  have  your  portrait  painted.” 

And  that  was  how  Ang&le  Gastaud.  tin* 
daughter  of  poor  peasants,  came  to  have 
her  picture  made  by  that  excellent  pa.*-- 
iellist,  Albert  Peirot. 

Among  the  humble  and  grateful  pro- 
tdg^s  of  the  Queen  of  England,  I must 
mention  the  old  legless  beggar  who  sat 
in  a primitive  vehicle  drawn  by  two  big 
dogs.  The  Queen  w'as  iiitere.sted  in  him 
because  of  his  infirmity,  and  also  because 
of  the  love  that  he  showed  for  his  dogs. 
One  day  the  royal  carriages  Avere  return- 
ing to  Nice.  I stopped,  as  usual,  to 
give  a few  coins  to  the  poor  old  man. 
and  resumed  my  place  in  the  procession. 
Soon  after,  I heard  a regular  concert  of 
harks  and  the  noise  of  strident  wheels 
violently  dragging  along  the  road  behind 
me.  I had  hardly  time  to  look  round, 
when  the  cripple’s  little  conveyance 
dashed  past  my  landau,  and  the  beggar, 
madly  urging  his  dogs,  began  to  race 
against  the  Queen’s  powerful  thorough- 
breds. The  primitive  go-cart  succeeded 
in  passing  the  Queen’s  carriage;  and  the 
triumphant  cripple  waved  his  cap,  shout- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  voice: 

“Long  live  the  good  Queen!” 

Then,  darting  along  at  full  speed,  he 
rode  into  Nice  well  ahead  of  all  of  us. 

Even  indoors,  her  Majesty  was  readily 
accessible  to  poor  people.  Every  year  she 
received  deputations  of  the  populace,  in- 
cluding a deputation  of  the  fish-wives. 

I could  speak  for  ever  of  the  QiuHm'.** 
goodness  of  heart.  She  was  amiable  and 
charitable  to  all.  As  for  myself,  I can 
not  find  words  in  which  to  express  my 
sincere  and  profound  gratitude  for  her 
kindness  to  me.  One  year  I had  fallen 
ill.  Every  morning,  before  seeing  her 
doctor  on  her  own  account,  she  sent  her 
doctor  to  me  to  examine  me.  As  soon 
as  I thoug’  1 that  I was  better,  I ap- 
peared in  li'  T iH' ^ence  again;  but  the 
Queen  looked  .ir  cc  and  exclaimed: 

“What  HU-  v(.';  doing  here,  my  {K>or 
Paoii,  with  a fii,c  like  that?  Tlicrc'-i 
no  service  Jer  ; ov  to-day.  Go  and  take 
a rest.” 

■[  j;.jAni^  I.  had  ("  await  my  complete  re- 
covery Wfori  1 was  allowed  to  resuihe 
my  tunctiiinitfZ 
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FOR  FAILURE  TO  PROVIDE 


{Conlmued 

So  tlie  Mayor,  by  Hoff’s  order,  took  a 
liasty  trip  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It 
was  a part  of  the  scheme  to  get  Mari- 
netti without  embarras.sing  the  Mayor. 
Hoff’s  plans  were  laid,  and  he  was  at 
the  station  that  night  to  see  his  Honor 
off  and  wish  him  a pleasant  journey. 
He  could  not  help  it  that  Marinetti  came 
too,  running  up,  flushed,  out  of  breath, 
holding  a wet  copy  of  the  latest  edition 
of  the  evening  paper  in  his  hand.  He 
could  not  help  it  that  he  overheard  Mari- 
netti’s anxiously  pleading  voice,  hoarse 
with  excitement  and  haste  and  nervous- 
ness, voicing  his  fears,  as  he  rested  a 
heavy  thumb  on  the  name  of  Sullivan, 
who  had  that  day,  by  the  Mayor’s  act 
and  Hoff‘’s  order,  been  appointed  acting 
Mayor,  and  would  have  the  power  of 
ofUeial  life  and  death  over  all  executive 
appointees. 

“ He’ll  do  me!  He’ll  do  me!”  Mari- 
netti was  saying. 

“Don’t  you  worry  about  that!  Don’t 
worry,”  the  Mayor  assured  him.  “ I’ve 
fixed  you  all  right.” 

You  l)et  he’s  fixed  him,”  said  Hoff  to 
himself,  feeling  the  surge  of  anticipated 
vengeance, 

The  next  morning,  in  his  oflice,  Hoff 
was  chuckling  over  the  knowledge  that 
Marinetti’s  head  was  rolling  in  the  po- 
litical gutter. 

In  the  midst  of  one  of  his  earlier 
chuckles,  the  door  burst  open  uncere- 
moniously, and  Marinetti  himself  strode 
in.  CTrdinarily  he  did  not  have  much 
color  in  his  face.  Now  he  was  white  to 
ghostliness.  His  snuill  eyes  were  close 
<lrawn,  so  that  only  a glimmer  of  light 
appeared,  but  awful  angles  of  intensity 
converged  round  them.  A faint  hair 
line  marked  the  terrible  compression  of 
his  bloodless  lijis.  His  cheek-bones,  wide 
and  prominent,  now  loomed  above  knot- 
ting lumps  of  muscle  that  told  how  ter- 
rible was  the  contraction  of  his  jaws  in 
their  set  firmness  of  unshakable  resolu- 
tion. 

Hoff  looked  at  him  calmly  yet  anx- 
iously. The  giant  lowered  down  upon 
him.  his  form  shaking  with  the  fury  of 
the  storm  of  anger  tliat  swept  over  him 
and  which  he  was  struggling  to  control. 

“ Hoff,”  he  said  at  last,  trying  hard  to 
Ih?  calm,  “ when  Ernest  hears  alyut  this 
lie’ll  come  home — he’ll  turn  ai-^i'.nd  and 
get  home  quick,  and  together  we’ll  put 
you  where  you  belong.” 

“Ernest!”  jeered  Hoff,  snickering  de- 
risively. “0-ho!  Ernest?  Why,  Mari- 
netti! Ernest  was  in  on  the  deal.  He 
went  awav  so  I could  kick  vou  out!” 


I right,  his  head  drawn  back  and  down 
at  the  base,  and  his  form  quivered  from 
top  to  toe  like  a man  wio  had  been 
dealt  a death-blow.  Hoff  looked  intently 
at  his  face.  It  was  fascinating  in  its 
contortions;  then  for  a moment  was 
gray  and  smoldering  like  a fire.  After 
that  the  explosion  came. 

“You  lie!”  he  roared,  with  all  the 
pent-up  vehemence  of  his  soul,  and, 
purely  as  an  incident  of  his  emotions, 
his  great  fist,  which,  sledge-hammer-like, 
had  arisen  above  his  head,  descended, 
dealing,  also  as  an  incident,  a perfectly 
murderous  blow. 

Hoff  drew  back  quickly,  A leaf  above 
the  tier  of  drawers  ip  his  desk  was  out. 
The  blow  fell  upon  it,  breaking  it  to  bits, 
with  a crash  that  echoed  like  an  ex- 
plosion. 

Frightened  completely  out  of  the  play- 
actor pose  that  he  strove  to  maintain, 
Hoff  sprang  up  in  alarm. 

“God,  man!  Are  you  crazy?”  he 
asked, 

Marinetti  looked  surprised  at  his  own 
violence. 

“ I would  be,”  he  confessed  hotly,  “ to 
crush  you  like  an  egg-shell  as  I might, 
and  came  near  to  doing,  when — when 
there's  an  easier  and  better  way.  Oh, 
ril  crush  you,  all  right.  There’ll  be  a 
new  boss  in  the  Sixty-second,  did  you 
say?  No.  But  there’ll  be  a new'  boss 
in  the  city,  Hoff,  for  I’ll  put  you  out  of 
here,  and  I’ll  put  you  in  somew'here  else. 
Oh,  I'll  put  ^rs  betw’een  you  and  the 
sunshine,  Hoff.  Bars!  Bars!  Bars! 
Bars!  Good  steel  bars,  and  stone  w'alls, 
and  turrets,  and  guards,  and  Win- 
chesters. Oh.  it  ’ll  be  hell,  Hoff,  but  you’ll 
get  it.  You’ll  get  it!” 

Marinetti  was  foaming  at  the  mouth 
as  he  raved  out  the  words  of  his  threat, 
waving  his  great  fists  frantically.  Tears 
of  rage  and  hate  were  venting  them- 
selves upon  his  cheeks.  He  lurched  about 
like  a ship  in  a storm,  seemed  to  feel 
for  tile  floor,  and  then  strode  out. 

Hoff,  who  had  arisen,  sat  down  weakly, 
white  and  nervous.  He  was  just  getting 
control  of  himself  when  Larkin  strolled 
in  to  see  about  a spur-track  franchise 
lit!  was  interested  in  getting  through  the 
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“ Well,  Larkin,”  Hoff  said,  their  busi- 
nes.s  finished,  “ I’ve  fixed  the  man  that 
fixed  us  dow’n  at  the  convention — Mari- 
netti. You  know,  he  was  really  to 
blame  for  it  all.” 

“ Yes,  you’ve  fixed  hell,”  said  Larkin 
in  disgust.  “ Your  jig’s  up,  Hoff.” 

“Up?”  queried  Hoff.  “I'm  just  get- 
ting fixed  solid.” 

“ Nothing  to  it.  You’re  done  for.  You 
got  some  money  out  of  the  game,  a few 
hundred  thou’  all  right,  and  a hell  of  a 
lot  of  revenge;  but  that’s  all,  except  a 
few  score  years  in  the  pen.  They’re  corn- 
in’ at  you  from  all  around,  Marinetti 
with  the  rest.  When  the  play  gets 
strong  enough,  Ernest  will  side-step  yoxi, 
and  you  ain’t  got  a friend  where  you 
need  ’em — on  the  Appellate  Bench. 
You  got  an  undjung  enemy  in  Marinetti; 
you  ain’t  got  no  friend  in  me  unless  I 
get  mighty  positive  orders  from  above, 
and  I don’t  think  I'll  get  ’em;  and  even 
Blake,  the  man  you  elected  to  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Appeals,  is  the  only  man 
that  couldn’t  be  Imught  or  beaten  into 
doing  a thing  for  you.  You’ve  short- 
circuited  yourself,  Hoff.  I smell  your 
hide  already.” 

A suspicion  entered  Hoff’s  crafty  mind. 

“ Larkin,”  he  asked,  “ are  you  in  this 
fight  against  me?”  His  anxious  eyes 
seemed  to  feel  themselves  testingly  over 
every  feature  of  Larkin’s  face. 

“ No,”  responded  Larkin  frankly.  “It’s 
‘ hands  off  ’ with  me.  If  you  win  out, 
I do  business  with  you.  if  you  don’t, 
I do  business  with  the  man  that  does. 
See  ?” 

Hoff  saw.  but  doubted  still.  Cold 
sweat  stood  out  on  his  brow'.  He 
thought  of  the  threat  Larkin  had  made  the 
w’eek  before  at  the  convention.  The  State 
Boss  divined  his  thoughts. 

“Oh,  I did  say  I’d  take  your  sparkin’ 
plug;  but  you  can  keep  it  for  a while 
yet — for  as  long  as — you  can,”  he 
drawled,  rising  to  go. 

There  was  a patronizing  tone  in  Lar- 
kin’s answ'er  that  was  maddening,  and 
Hoff  forgot  his  fear  in  anger,  an  anger 
that  was  childish  in  its  boastfulness  and 
lack  of  discretion. 

“ Look  here,  Larkin.”  he  blazed.  “ You 
needn't  crow.  I’ll  win  this  fight  here  in 
tow'u,  and  then  I’ll  go  out  in  the  State 
and  put  you  on  the  mat.  Talking  of 
sparking  plugs,  I'll  take  yours — and 
w’hen  you  w'ant  to  use  it,  you’ll  come  to 
me  for  it.” 

Hoff’s  manner  was  insolent,  but  if 
Larkin's  phlegmatic  soul  heated  at  the 
words,  his  placid,  ample  features  did  not 
betray  it. 

“ So  long,  Hoff,”  he  murmured  smooth- 
ly. “ ^Ve  ain’t  very  pleasant  company  for 
each  other  this  morning,  I don’t  guess,” 
and  w'ent  away,  leaving  the  little  Jew  un- 
jileasantly  agitated. 

HOFF’S  agitation  grew  with  the  days. 

The  tidal  wave  of  reform,  rising  higher 
each  week  and  rolling  inshore  steadily, 
threatened  everything.  The  W'aters  were 
up  to  Hoff’s  neck.  Presently  they  w’ere 
gurgling  about  his  ears.  He  heard  a 
jury — one  of  his  ow’n,  too  (Great  God! 
w'hat  treachery!) — pronounce  him  guilty 
of  extortion;  and  one  of  his  own  judges, 
cringing  as  he  did  so,  yet  spoke  the  fate- 
ful w'ords  that  marked  out  for  the  erst- 
v.’hile  ruler  of  the  city  a stiff  prison 
sentence. 

The  flood  w’aters  were  rising  higher. 
They  danced  before  Hoff’s  eyes,  and  as 
they  surged  to  engulf  him,  he  saw  on  the 
wave,  like  a full  moon,  grinning  in  yel- 
low, fiery  derision,  the  great  circular  face 
of  Marinetti.  Marinetti,  the  fiend!  He 
was  dancing  for  joy.  He  w'as  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this.  He  it  w'as  that  really 
opened  the  flood-gates  to  that  incoming 
wave  of  reform.  It  was  he  put  the 
bloodhounds  of  the  prosecution  on  a 
trail  that  was  hot  enough  to  lead  some 
whither. 

But  the  wave  surged  higher  and  en- 
gulfed the  Mayor;  surged  higher  still, 
and  the  face  of  Marinetti  suddenly 
changed  from  gaiety  to  gravity.  Gray 
with  apprehension,  sick  with  sudden 
alarm,  Marinetti  felt  something  pulling 
at  bottom,  and  he  too  disappeared  be- 
neath the  eddying  currents — all  because 
of  a little  overzeal  in  having  voted  for 
his  candidate,  Blake,  in  his  district,  the 
Sixty-second,  a man  who  had  been  dead 
since  the  spring  before. 

“ 'T'HPiEE  years,”  the  judge  said  to 
1 Marinetti. 

The  Mayor  had  five  coming  to  him. 
and  more  indictments.  Hoff  had  five 
chalked  up  against  him,  and  a perfect 
cloud  of  indictments.  But  he  w-as  cheer- 
ful. His  attorneys  were  preparing  an 
appeal,  and  he  confidently  expected  a new 
trial.  I’ll  is  was  denied,  much  to  his 
surprise.  But  the  Mayor  got  a new'  trial, 
and  "llarinetti.  Each  walked  the  streets 
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The  Outlet 


From  the  Crowded.  Cities 
to  the  Hard  White  Beaches 
of  the  New  Jersey  Cp^ast 


To  the!  Famous  “Forty**  stretches 
of '^ooth  sand  and  restless 
seal — the  finest  Bathing 
Beaches  in  the  world. 

\ro  the  ligmerous  bays,  inlets  and 

\thotolughfares,  with  yachting, 
fishing,  crabbiiig^galore. 

The  s^endi(|  facilities  and  the  excellent  train 
ii^rvied  of  the  Pennsylvania  Syatem, 
b^(hg  tnqse  wonderful  resorts  within  easy 


any  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
agent  for  time  tables  of 
convenient  train  ser- 
vice, and  rates  of  fare. 


A NEW  SCIENCE  AND  THE  MAN 
WHO  MADE  IT 


{Continued  from  page  20) 


being  much  more  difficult  to  remember.” 
All  his  work,  therefore,  in  this  most 
obscure  field  has  been  founded  on  the  idea 
that  poisonings  and  digestion,  the  be- 
havior of  toxins  and  antito.xins  and  anti- 
antitoxins, all  receptors,  amboceptors, 
epitoxins,  sensibilitators,  side-chains,  tox- 
oids, syntoxoids,  toxophors,  and  the  rest 
of  Ehrlich’s  theoretical  briar-patch,  reduce 
themselves  in  the  end  to  simple  .and  well- 
understood  law's  of  physical  chemistry  as 
applied  to  dissociated  solutions. 

He  has  not  yet  convinced  the  w'orld 
that  he  is  right;  for  he  has  been  at  work 
only  six  years,  and  the  matter  is  one  of 


enormous  technical  dillicultv.  He  has. 
however,  made  up  his  own  mind  on  the 
subject,  and  that  has  usually  meant  that 
the  scientific  world  is  on  the  point  of 
changing  its  mind  to  fit.  If  he  can  do 
for  immunization  what  he  has  already 
done  for  certain  parts  of  chemistry  and 
of  astronomy,  and  bring  to  order,  under 
a few'  clear  principles,  the  w'hole  mass  of 
discordant  facts,  there  will  not  be  much 
left  besides  accident  and  old  age  for  men 
to  die  of.  In  the  meanw'hile,  for  those 
w'ho  are  interested  in  the  progress  of 
science,  Svante  August  Arrhenius  will  be 
a good  man  to  watch. 
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Your  Daughter’s  Hair 

SCANT,  unhealthy  hair  will  spoil  the  appearance 
of  any  child,  no  matter  how  beautiful  its  face. 
On  the  other  hand,  a healthy,  luxurious  growth 
will  more  than  offset  any  irregularity  of  feature. 


Perpetuate  Its  Health 

Nature  starts  most  childreu  right. 
The  coutinuanct;  of  this  condition  is 
the  mother’s  plain  duty. 

Proper  care  of  children’s  heads  pre- 
vents dangerous  and  unsightly 
diseases;  it  insures  a plentiful  growth 
of  healthy  hair.  Your  girls  should 
not  need  unsanitary,  artiScial  atroci- 
ties. Premature  baldness  should  not 
threaten  your  boys  at  the  threshold 
of  manhood. 


Keep  It  Beautiful 

Our  correspondence  course  on  Hair 
and  Scalp  Treatment  can  be  masteretl 
easily  in  four  months.  It  will  show 
you  how  to  keep  your  children’s  heads 
medically  clean.  It  will  teach  you  how 
to  cure  dandruff,  and  check  at  the  Ije- 
ginning  the  many  other  ruinous  scalp 
disorders  that  sow  the  seed  of  serious 
troubles.  At  very  little  cost,  you  can 
prepare  at  home  the  necessary  washes 
and  lotions.  You  can  be  free  of  ex- 
pensive specialists — and  charlatans. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

(Secures  our  Complete  Course  in  \ — 

HAIR  and  SCALP  TREATMENT)  I 
HEAD  MASSAGE  ( 
SHAMPOOING,  etc.  i „ . 

/ Regular  Price  «7.50.  Special  Price  for  a limited  time  \ ^“"'3 

/ Months 


$4.00  *l.Konth 


The  le.s.soiis  are  easily  learned.  The  cost  is  small.  You  will  get  your 
money  back  quickly;  think  «)f  what  you  will  save  in  making  your 
own  lotions,  creams,  .shampoos,  etc.  Think  of  the  great  results 
the  knowlerlgc  will  give  you.  All  you  hav«!  to  pay  is  «1.00 
down,  and  .Itl.OO  a month  for  three  months;  total  $4.0(». 


DOWN 


AND 


MttHrs 

Cirrtspaiincc 

ScIlNiS 


Today 


Coupon 


the 


Use 


Price  \ vances  Soon 


Address 

MOTIll  RS'  CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS 

\ 2.‘»1  Tourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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and  did  business,  and  waited  for  the 
reform  tide  to  ebb,  as,  indeed,  it  was 
already  doing  — trickling  away  through 
every  gutter  of  prejudice,  every  storm- 
drain  of  public  sympathy,  and  every  line 
of  the  old  established  sewer  systems  of 
private  selfishness  and  public  indifference. 

But  HolT  could  not  get  a new  trial. 
He  was  a cunning  lawyer  himself.  He 
employed  others.  They  resorted  to  every 
subterfuge.  They  tested  every  link  in 
the  chain  that  bound  him.  Hoff  poured 
out  money  in  golden  streams  — money, 
money,  and  then  more  money.  Lawyers, 
detectives,  politicians,  publishers  found 
iloff  money  cached  all  around  them,  and 
right  readily  they  accepted  it,  and  right 
eagerly  strove  to'  recompense  their  bene- 
factor, all  without  avail. 

Marinetti  sneered  openly.  Between 
Iloff  and  the  Mayor  had  grown  uj)  a 
coolness.  In  sending  back  the  Mayor’s 
case  Tor  retrial,  the  Appellate*  Court  had 
demanded  as  necessary  to  conviction  cer- 
tain evidence  that  seemed  impossible  of 
production.  Hence  the  Mayor  was  on 
good  terms  with  himself.  He  looked  for- 
ward to  acquittjil. 

Finally  Hoff’s  attorneys  gave  up.  His 
was  an  unpopular  cause.  In  the  end  it 
was  only  a losing  game,  and  no  man  of 
sufficient  ability  to  help  him  cared  to 
jeopardize  his  future  longer  by  remain- 
ing in  the  case.  They  deserted, ' one  by  • 
one. 

ON  the  morning  of  the  day  when  the  last 
of  his  attorneys  gave  up  the  fight. 
Hoff  knew  that  in  "the  afternoon  he  would 
go  aboard  the  train  and  take  the  short 
and  terrible  ride  to — ugh!  His  thoughts 
refused  to  pronounce  the  word  to  each 
other.  The  sunshine  and  the  breeze  and 
the  fog  and  the  blue  waters  — to  give 
that  up  for  reeking  steel  pens  where 
human  cattle  chafed  in  hellish  hateful- 
ness! 

And  the  city,  the  streets,  the  dancing 
lights,  the  clang  of  bells  and  clatter  of 
wheels,  the  whir  of  his  motor-engine,  the 
gape  of  the  crowd,  the  adulation  of  the 
great  ones  who  had  eaten  out  of  his 
hand — to  leave  it  all  for  the  cold,  dark 
cell,  for  the  lock-step  and  the  rule  of 
silence,  the  monosyllabic  oaths  and  the 
])olysyllabic  soul-mutterings  of  a striped 
ami  driven  convict:  to  pass  from  being 
a man  who  ordered  lives  to  be  a man 
whose  life  was  ordered,  and  ordere<l  by 
sullen-faced,  ill-conditioned  guards,  low- 
brow’ed  “ muts,”  many  of  whom  he  had 
.secured  positions  for  in  the  prison  regime 
because  they  had  done  his  machine  some 
service  in  a pinch  and  were  too  vicious 
to  be  a\varded  places  among  the  natural 
order  of  human  beings.  Ugh ! But  a 
thousand  shudders  availed  nothing  now. 
The  inevitable  was  there  before  him — 
locks  and  bars  and  a felon’s  strijies.  A 
felon?  Was  he  a felon?  Good  Go<l, 
was  he? 

He  sent  for  Larkin,  and  Larkin  came. 

“ Larkin,”  he  said,  “ you  were  right 
that  day.  dow’n  at  the  convention.  The 
rainy  day  has  come,  and  I haven’t  got  a 
judge.  Though  I would  have  had  at  least 
one  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Marinetti.” 

“You  would  have  had  in  spite  of  Mari- 
netti if  you  hadn’t  been  so  «lamued 
crooked  w’ith  nn*,”  interjected  Larkin  dis- 
gustetlly. 

“ Well,  never  mind  that,”  said  Hoff 
weakly.  “ I’m  here  now.  A’ou  w’ere 
right.  The  Api)ellate  courts  won't  do  a 
thing  for  me.  My  last  chance  seems 
gone — hut  it  ain't.” 

A choking  sensation  that  marked  the 
last  fluttering  of  a fee’olc  hope  came  into 
ids  throat.  “ I’ve  got  one  hundred  thou- 
sand salted  down  that  nobody  knows  any- 
thing about.  I’ll  give  you  the  key  to 
the  box.  Larkin;  you  can  have  it  all: 
only  go  to  the  District  Court  and  get 
them  to  open  up  my  ease  again.” 

Larkin  looked  at  him  as  at  a man  be- 
side himself. 

" Hoff,  you're  a fool.”  he  said.  “ Don't 
you  know”  you  can’t  buy  judges  like  that? 
^'ou  got  to  oirn  ’em.” 

••  Well,  vou  uirn  them,”  inurniurcfl 
Hoff  weakly. 

“ Yes.  but  not  for  you.  We  can’t  trust 
you.  We  may  have  helped  Marinetti  and 
the  Mayor  a little.”  and  an  upper  eye- 
lid drooped  cunningly,  “but  wc  can't 
trust  you — you  ain't  even  straight  with 
yourself.  You  held  us  uji  at  every  turn, 
and  tiien  stuck  it  into  us  when  you  got 
the  chance  Ymi  are  just  naturally  so 
crooked  that  in  this  crooked  country  you 
got  to  go  to  that  crooked  pen:  and  I 
liappcn  to  know,  from  friemls  of  mine 
that  've  l)e«‘n  there,  that  even  the  pen's 
ci'ooked.” 

“OUT.”  pleailed  Hoff,  “you  could  get 
me  out  of  there,  ^'ou  can  reach  the 
Governor  for  a pardon.” 

“ Yes:  and  whenever  T do  he  will  re- 
member that  fourtiM*!!  thousand  we  had 
to  pay  your  hui.vrv  gang-  at  this  State 
Convention,  and  say:  ‘No:  let  him  stay 
there  till  le  uorks  out  them  fourteen 
thousand.’  Ut-i^idcs,  Hoff.  1 don’t  know 
that  we  cui-  so  much  about  liavin’  vou 
out.  You’'  ('  laTtoriued  the  “.Little  He- 
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brew’s  Pipe  Dream’  about  as  long  as  we 
cared  to  see  it  on  the  boards.” 

Hoff  turned  on  him  in  rage,  unable  to 
endure  this  taunt.  “That’s  it.”  he 
shrieked.  “ Y'ou  was  afraid  of  me.  You 
had  to  come  to  me,  and  you  didn’t  like 
it.  I kept  you  on  your  knees,  damn  you, 
and  you  know  it,  and  that’s  my  crime — 
independence  — that’s  why  I go  to  the 
j)en ! ” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  I.arkin.  drawing  on  his 
gauntlets,  for  he  was  driving  his  own 
car  that  morning;  “ that  ain’t  your 
crime,  Iloff.  You  was  convicted  of  ex- 
tortion, but  your  real  crime  ” — he  was 
thinking  of  his  advice  to  him  almut  the 
rainy-day  judges — ““  your  real  crime  was 
• faihire  to  provide'  ” 

And  to-day  Numl)er  23.132,  a fox- 
faced Jew,  "big-eared,  with  short,  thin 
stul)ble  on  his  head,  and  wide,  horizontal 
stripes  in  his  coarse  shirt  and  trousers, 
with  a fierce  discontent  in  his  soul,  moiling 
his  brain  over  the  count  of  a pile  of  liags 
in  tlw?  jute-mill,  is  convinced  that  l^arkin 
.spoke  the  truth.  He  can  answer  his  own 
question  now.  Was  he  a felon?  Yes. 
And  his  crime  was  failure  to  provide! 


The  Eating  of  Poi 

Poi  is  the  national  dish  of  the  Hawaiians  : 
and  a poi  supper  is  an  event  long  to  be  r^ 
membered  by  foreigners  admitted  to  partici- 

Eation  therein.  Poi  is  made  from  taro,  a 
ig,  coarse,  dark-skinned  vegetable,  grown 
under  water,  the  size  and  shape  of  a large 
sweet-potato.  The  taro  is  pounded  until 
it  becomes  a coarse,  moist  mass,  and  is  then 
left  to  ferment. 

When  poi  is  served,  each  guest  bathes 
and  dries  the  right  hand,  and  then  proceeds 
to  tlip  the  index-finger  of  that  hand  into  the 
mass.  There  is  quite  a knack  in  the  opera- 
tion, and  it  is  always  necassary  to  instruct 
the  novice  that  there  is  absohitely  no  nee<l 
for  one  to  move  his  arm,  but  simply  the 
wrist. 

One  removes  his  finger  at  the  same  time 
that  lus  neighbor  does.  On  the  finger  of  the 
skilful  operator  there  will  be  a pear-shap«l 
ball  of  poi,  but  the  clumsy  one’s  fingers  will 
simply  be  thinly  veneei^  with  the  sub- 
stance. Then,  if  the  stranger  ask  w’hat  was 
the  matter  w’ith  his  movement,  he  will  be 
told  that  he  held  his  finger  too  straight. 
.He  must  crook  it  a little,  and  turn  his  hand, 
not  too  fast,  with  a wrist  movement  only. 


CuriouU  Adaptations  to  Want 

Much  has  been  said  with  reference  to  the 
adaptations  in  nature  to  the  w’ants  of  man- 
kina.  Another  point  of  view  shows  the 
same  facts  as  evidence  that  man  has 
adapted  himself  to  the  varjdng  conditions 
of  life. 

An  exception  to  what  is  regarded  as  a 
general  law’  is  found  in  the  distribution  of 
fishes.  It  is  observed  that  in  the  warm 
waters  of  the  Nile,  for  instance,  fish  of  many 
kinds  abound,  but  that  they  are  all  of  p>oor 
quality.  Indeed,  the  same  might  be  said 
of  the  fish  in  all  warm  watem.  Very’  few 
varieties,  competent  authorities  assure  us, 
are  fit  for  the  table. 

Now,  it  happens  to  be  the  case  that  in  hot 
climates  the  lighter  sorts  of  food  are  most  in 
demand.  The  human  system  does  not  need 
in  the  tropics  the  meats  that  so  largely  com- 
I>ose  the  food  of  men  in  colder  regions. 
The  sending  of  fish  from  Norway  to  the 
countries  about  the  Mediterranean  is  one 
of  the  oldest  branches  of  trade  in  the  history 
of  commerce. 

Where  the  fish  was  of  good  quality  th^* 
population  was  scanty,  and,  on  the  other 
nand,  where  the  population  w'as  numerous 
the  fish  was  poor.  It  seems  to  be  a reason- 
able inference  that  both  men  and  fish  have 
sought  the  portions  of  the  globe  where  the 
conditions  of  life  were  most  favorable  to 
them  respectively. 


Uses  of  Wire-Glass 

Wi  KE-Gi,As.s  is  said  to  be  bol  h burglar-proof 
and  fire-proof.  In  the  first  case,  the  wire 
netting  embeilded  in  its  center  can  not,  it  is 
claimed,  be  broken  or  cut  noiseles.«ly,  so  that 
entrance  by  means  of  doors  or  cellar  cover- 
ings of  this  material  by  thieves  is  rendered 
difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Such  glass  is. 
howev('r,  more  often  eniijloycfl  for  fire- 
])r(K)fing  than  for  other  puri)o.se.s,  and  i1 
enters  largely  into  the  con.struction  of  ele- 
vator dooi’s,  ]>artition.s,  w’indows.  etc. 

One  expert,  who  has  te.stod  wire-glass  up 
to  1.7(K)  degrees  iMdirenheit,  keeping  it  at 
this  high  teinperature  for  half  an  hour  at  a 
time,  stat«*s  that  at  the  fii“st  rush  of  he:it 
the  glass  crackles,  but  that  the  netting  holds 
it  together  so  that  flame  can  not  pass 
through,  it  will,  it  .seems,  hold  flame  up  to 
the  melting-point,  which  is  different  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  glass,  since  some  melt  at 
1.000  degrees  and  others  withstand  2,000 
degrees  succes.sfully.  M'hen  a stream  of 
water  is  turned  on  wire-glass  that  has  rncltinl 
almost  to  the  running  point,  it  immediately 
solidifies,  so  that  it  is  a material  well  suited 
for  elevator  shafts,  where  a sudden  rush  of 
flame  would  crack  ordinarv'  glass  and  admit 
fir.  <0(51^1^1  fram 
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COMMENT 

Beginning  with  the  issue  of  August  Kith.  Mr. 
Norman  Hapgood  will  take  charge  of  Harper’s 
Weekly. 

A Report  on  New  Haven 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  having 
examined  into  the  condition  and  recent  proceed- 
ings of  the  New  Haven  road,  has  made  a long 
report  which  contains  these  passages: 

The  present  management  started  out  with  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  the  transportation  facilities  of 
New  England;  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose 
it  bought  what  must  be  had  and  paid  what  must  be 
paid.  . . . Any  betterment  of  railroad  conditions  in 
New  England  must  begin  with  the  assurance  that 
the  New  Haven  management  will  act  not  only  pru- 
dently, but,  above  all,  within  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  law. 

That  is  to  say  the  New  Haven  must  give  up 
trying  to  be  a monopoly  iflid  be  content  to  be  a 
railroad. 

It  is  a step  in  that  direction  that  Mr.  Mellen 
has  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Boston  & Maine 
Railroad,  though  that  road  is  still  a part  of  the 
New  Haven  system  and  may  continue  to  be  so. 
A government  suit  to  undo  some  things  that  have 
been  done  by  the  New  Haven  is  likely  to  be  an- 
other step.  But  the  way  out  is  not  at  all  clear 
yet.  There  has  been  cruel  wastes  in  the  pursuit 
of  monopoly,  but  there  has  also  been  good  work 
done.  There  is  an  enormous  property,  heavily 
burdened  but  not  overwhelmed,  with  obligations. 
The  commission  finds  that  the  physical  plant  of 
the  New  Haven  has  been  very  well  maintained; 
that  its  passenger  service  is  the  best,  barring 
accidents,  that  comes  into  New  York;  that  pas- 
senger fares  are  lower  in  New  England  than  else- 
where in  the  LTnited  States;  that  its  freight 
sendee  is  almost  as  good  as  that  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  equal  to  that  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio; 
that  the  passenger  seiwice  of  the  Boston  & Maine 
has  improved  under  New  Haven’s  management. 

The  commission  thinks  the  New  Haven  should 
get  rid  of  its  trolley  lines,  but  it  does  not  recom- 
mend the  separation  of  New  Haven  and  Boston 
& Maine.  Its  general  conclusion  is  in  these  words : 

It  would  seem  to  be  perfectly  apparent  that,  if 
this  moiK  poly  is  suffered  to  exist,  there  mu.st  be  some- 
v/here  a power  of  regulation  which  is  coextensive  with 
tlie  monopoly.  In  other  words,  the  federal  govern- 
ment must  assume  jurisdiction  over  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  these  railroads  in  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  secure  to  the  public  a proper  service. 

Judge  Cohalan 

A legislative  committee  has  heard  evidence  about 
Judge  Cohalan  and  his  dealings  with  Mr.  Con- 
nolly, and  found  favorably  to  Judge  Cohalan. 
The  proceedings,  on  the  whole,  seem  overmuch  di- 
rected to  the  dissipation  of  the  claims  of  Mr. 
Connolly  to  be  a righteous  man.  That  is  well 
enough,  but  the  public  is  more  interested  in  the 
Judge  than  in  his  accuser. 

Farmers’  Loans  and  Government 

The  visit  of  our  Agricultural  Commission  to 
Europe  is  an  incident  thoroughly  representative 
of  the  time.  Coming  at  last  to  recognize  that 
our  resources  of  arable  land  are  limited,  though 
still  far^from  being  fully  used,  or  even  fully  oc- 
cupied, nothing  is  mop^^atural  than  ■*hat  we 
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should  inquire  of  older  peoples  how  they  make  the 
most  of  lands  that  have  been  cultivated  for  ages. 
We  are  simply  fulfilling,  in  this  and  other  ways, 
the  prophecies  of  Macaulay  and  de  Tocqueville 
and  Bryce  and  others  who  have  understood  how 
much  the  frontier  has  had  to  do  with  our  pros- 
perity. 

Our  commissioners  should  learn  much,  par- 
ticularly about  the  proper  care  of  land.  In  Ire- 
land, Sir  Horace  Plunkett  alone  should  prove 
worth  the  going  there  to  see — all  the  more  so 
because  he  has  been  over  here  and  looked  into 
our  own  agricultural  ways. 

As  w’e  understand  it,  however,  this  commission, 
a government  affair,  wanted  especially  to  learn 
about  the  devices  of  European  farmers  for  bor- 
row’ing  money  cheapl.y  by  combining  to  secure 
credit.  Something  may,  no  doubt,  be  learned 
about  that  also.  Some  of  the  European  loan 
associations  have  had  considerable  experience, 
w’hich  may  well  be  worth  studying. 

We  shall,  however,  leave  something  better  left 
uulearued  if,  because  our  commission  is  govem- 
ineiital,  and  has  been  made  much  of  by  foreign 
governments,  we  get  the  notion  that  financing 
agriculture  is  a proper  governmental  enterprise. 
It  is  not  so  considered  in  Europe.  There  is  no 
reason  on  earth  why  it  should  be  so  considered 
over  here — any  more  than  that  government  should 
finance  any  other  form  of  private  enterprise.  There 
is  every  reason'  why  our  farmers  should,  like  those 
of  various  European  countries,  combine  and  co- 
operate to  get  lower  rates  on  the  money  they  need 
to  borrow.  The  rates  many  of  them  pay  are  still, 
for  various  reasons,  too  high.  There  is  no  reason, 
either,  why  government  should  not  cooperate,  and 
no  doubt  that  government.  State  and  national, 
w’ill  readily  enact  any  legislation  needed  to  facili- 
tate such  combination  and  cooperation.  The 
principle  of  it  is  already  successfully  exhibited 
in  our  building  and  loan  associations.  We  are 
not  even  without  examples  of  it  among  the 
farmers  themselves.  But  it  would  be  anything 
but  a service  to  farmers  to  spread  the  notion  that 
this  is  something  for  government  itself  to  do. 
Government  probably  can  not  do  it.  It  certainly 
ought  not  to  do  it.  It  wdll  do  more  harm  than 
good  if  it  ever  seems  to  attempt  anything  more 
than  to  procure  information  and  offer  plans  which 
will  aid  farmers  to  do  it  for  themselves. 

Don’t  Look  Qualified 

Governor  Sulzer’s  nomination  of  Charles  J. 
Chase,  of  Croton,  and  Willl\m  E.  Lkffingwell, 
of  Watkins,  to  be  members  of  the  Up-State  Public 
Ser\dce  Commission  has  not  been  received  with 
favor.  Mr.  Chase  is  a locomotive  engineer;  Mr. 
Leffingwell  is  a hotel-keeper  and  an  energetic 
Democrat.  Both  are  worthy  men,  so  far  as  ap- 
pears, but  there  is  a scarcity  of  fact  on  which  to 
base  belief  that  either  of  them  is  qualified  for 
the  fifteen-thousand-dollar  job  he  has  landed. 

A Fight  Behind  the  Bam 

The  Balkan  fighters  do  not  advertise.  The 
newspapers,  as  a rule,  are  disgusted  with  them, 
and  inclined  to  let  them  proceed,  unheralded,  the 
Avay  gone  by  the  cats  of  Kilkenny.  That  is  all 
the  papers  can  do,  for  the  Balkan  brethren  seem 
to  have  little  more  concern  for  the  hopes  of  cor- 
respondents than  the  Japanese  had  in  their  war 
with  Russia.  Accordingly,  up  to  the  time  of  this 
writing  very  little  has  got  out  about  the  fight 
between  Bulgaria  and  the  Greeks  and  Servians. 
But  it  seems  to  be  a very  earnest  fight,  directed 
to  the  enforcement  of  a joint  resolution  of  the 
Greeks  and  Servians  that  Bulgaria  shall  not  hog 
all  the  best  of  the  loot  distrained  from  Turkey. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  late  allies  do  wise- 
ly to  minimize  publication  of  their  differences. 
If  they  can  fight  them  out  behind  the  bam  of 
Europe  and  reappear  with  a settlement,  it  is  the 
best  way.  To  appeal  to  arbitrators  would  be  to 
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risk  the  loss  of  the  whole  disputed  spoil.  They 
can  trust  no  one,  not  even  one  another.  It  would 
be  a great  missionary  w’ork  to  send  a company  of 
experienced  arbitrators  to  the  Balkans  to  help 
those  impulsive  and  afflicted  people  divide  their 
winnings.  It  could  be  done.  Our  own  great 
country  has  the  necessary  men.  For,  after  all, 
where  is  there  such  a company  of  practised  de- 
ciders as  our  umpires  of  baseball?  It  is  sorrowful 
to  think  how  much  good  a few  of  them  could  do 
in  pacifying  the  Balkans  if  the  Balkans  would 
only  submit  to  their  judgment. 

Meanwhile  we  know  very  little  about  what  has 
happened.  What  is  ‘much  more  unusual,  hardly 
anybody  pretends  to  know.  The  editorials  in 
the  papers,  though  from  habit  sapient,  are  from 
necessity  not  only  vague,  but  brief.  One  gathers 
only  that  there  has  been  savage  fighting,  probably 
on  a big  scale,  among  the  allies  of  yesterday — 
Bulgaria  alone  on  one  side,  Greece  and  Servia, 
with  little  Montenegro  sympathizing,  on  the  other 
— over  their  .spoils.  Bulgaria  seems  to  have  been 
getting  the  worst  of  it.  and  finally  Rumania  has 
cut  in,  declared  war  on  Bulgaria,  and  crossed  her 
border.  So  it  looks  like  success  for  the  effort  to 
make  Bulgaria  listen  to  some  reasons. 

And  that  is  very  necessary,  for  permanent  peace 
for  such  a region  as  the  Balkans  can  hardly  be  at- 
tained without  the  utmost  attention  to  the  claims 
of  race  in  any  partitioning  of  soil,  difficult  as  that 
may  be.  Religions,  too,  must  not  be  neglected. 
Their  collisions  have  filled  countless  graveyards. 
But  nothing  is  quite  like  blood  for  stirring  men 
up  to  pride  and  ambition  and  combativeness. 

The  Underworld  of  National  Politics 

Although  averse  to  anticipating  the  outcomes  of 
judicial  inquiries,  we  make  bold  to  do  so  in  the 
matter  of  the  lobby  investigation.  We  confi- 
dently predict  that  the  Senate  committee  will  find 
that  there  is  and  has  always  been  a lobby — no,  a 
lot  of  lobbies — at  work  on  national  legislation. 
We  predict  that  the  House  committee,  if  tihere  is 
one,  will  arrive  at  the  same  astounding  and  horri- 
fying conclusion.  President  Wilson  will  accord- 
ingly not  be  impeached  for  calling  attention  to 
something  that  exists  not  merely  in  connection 
with  our  national  legislature,  but  with  every  other 
legislature  in  the  country,  if  not  in  the  world. 
We  are  almost,  in  fact,  tempted  to  predict  that  no 
minority  report  will  try  to  define  “ lobby  ” in  such 
a way  as  to  exclude,  say,  the  representatives  of  the 
sugar  people  and  of  the  National  Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Really,  the  most  suri)rising  thing  about  the 
w’hole  business  so  far  is  the  apparent  surprise 
occasioned  by  it.  Were  there  any  among  us  who 
actually  doubted  if  there  was  such  a thing  as 
lobbying?  If  there  were,  then  let  us  all  follow  in 
a way  the  Senators’  evample.  As  they  solemnly 
reported  to  what  extent  they  had  individually  been 
lobbied,  let  us  all  ask  ourselves  whether  or  not  we 
have  ever  attempted  any  lobbying.  A lot  of  us 
will  be  surprised  to  have  to  admit  the  extent  of 
our  endeavors  in  that  line. 

This  is  not  meant  as  making  light  of  the  in- 
quiry or  of  the  specific  disclosures  before  the  Sen- 
ate coinmiTtc-e;  of  course,  when  we  speak  of  lobby- 
ing as  well-nigh  universal,  we  make  the  term 
cover  practiua’ily  all  forms  of  private  influence 
upon  legislators,  no  matter  to  what  ends  directed. 

Some  of  the  revelations  have  indeed  been  sur- 
prising; Mr.  Lamar's  telephonic  impersonations 
especially,  and  many  of  Mulhall's  still  uncon- 
firmed concessions.  But  are  they  not  surprising 
mainly  because  we  haven’t  thought  much  about 
the  matter?  Ought  we  not  to  have  remembered 
that  every  conspicuous  man  and  every  important 
event  in  politics  is  hungrily  watched  by  sharpers 
and  adventurers,  obscurely  trained,  like  common 
thieves  or  pickpockets,  to  get  their  living  from 
them?  Do  we  not  know,  from  mere  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  thatjnppjlhip^^l^.^8_has  an  ample 
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underworld  of  it«  own  ? Surely  w'e  do  not  need  to 
go  to  Washington  to  tind  that  out;  one’s  own  eity 
or  town  or  village  is  quite  sufficient^  if  one  keeps 
one’s  eyes  oijen,  to  prove  it. 

Investigating  underworlds  is  troublesome  bu^ii- 
nbss,  and  seldom  more  than  moderately  successful. 
But  it  is  often  best,  and  sometimes  necessarj’,  to 
undertake  it,  notwithstanding.  One  smiles  at  the 
Senate’s  original  idea  of  covering  in  two  weeks 
the  entire  underw'orld  of  national  politics.  But 
the  investigation  is  started,  and  it  will  find  no 
logical  place  to  stop  until  it  is,  humanly  speaking, 
complete?.  To  be  that,  it  must  examine  ev<’ry 
form  of  influence  on  the  government  that  is  not 
entirely  public. 

At  Keokuk,  Iowa 

Doubtless  the  aeroplane  at  present  stands  for 
the  future  to  more  minds  than  anything  else  dot's. 
It  came  superbly  heralded  and  imagined.  JThere 
was  probably  never  a time  since  men  began  to 
have  visions  at  all  when  they  did  not  imagine  the 
ultimate  future,  in  this  w'orld  or  the  next,  as  more 
or  less  a period  when  men  should  fly. 

Think  of  comparing  the  realization  of  that 
dream  with  a mere  prosaic  dam  — a thing  that 
men  and  beavers  have  patched  up  immemorially ! 

But  think  of  the  Keokuk  dam,  across  thci 
Mississippi — and  then  think  again.  Think  of  tlu? 
enormous  power,  which  is  also  heat  and  light, 
which  by  long  patience  and  industry,  and  brains 
and  will,  has  been  thus  forever  captured  and  tamed 
to  the  uses  of  millions.  Think  of  what  the  ‘‘  white 
coal  ” of  little  Switzerland  already  does  fep*  her, 
and  of  the  immense  river  force  of  the  two  Amer- 
icas, as  yet  hardly  challenged — and  of  many  other 
dams  the  Mississippi  itself  can  leap  without  the 
slightest  impairment  of  its  energy ! Remember  our 
vanishing  forests,  our  recklessly  increasing  coal 
consumption.  See  if  it  does  not  look  reasonable 
to  conjecture  that  the  rivers  may  yet  yield  us.  in 
the  long  run,  more  of  power  and  achievement  than 
the  air  can  — more  than  anything  else,  indeed, 
until  such  time  as  we  harness  the  tides. 

The  Mayor  and  the  “Movies” 

Mayor  Gaynor’b  defense  of  the  “ movies  ” before 
the  owners  and  exhibitors  thereof  had  a decidedly 
favorable  reception.  Even  when  ho  paid  his  re- 
spects to  the  clergymen  and  others,  “who  are 
much  better  than  the  rest  of  us,”  and  who  said 
some  of  the  “ movies  ” were  bad,  that  broad- 
minded audience  remained  admirably  complacent. 
The  first  thing  we  know  the  Mayor  will  be  telling 
the  bakers  to  their  faces  that  bakers’  bread  is  all 
right,  or  the  undertakers  that,  say  what  they  please, 
there’s  nothing  like  a real  handsome  funeral. 

Nevertheless  and  notwithstanding,  the  Mayor 
was,  in  the  main  and  on  the  whole,  dead  right 
about  the  “ movies.”  Of  course,  there  may  have 
bt'en  and  may  still  be  some  bad  ones.  The 
creators  of  them  are  artists  after  their  kind,  ami 
all  kinds  of  artists  occasionally  offend  people’s 
moral  senses  and  present  things  that  children 
would  be  better  for  not  seeing.  There  is  need  of 
some  supervision,  no  doubt,  particularly  in  this 
country,  where  children  see  pretty  nearly  every- 
thing their  elders  do.  But  “ movies  ” offend  far 
less  and  less  often  than  other  kinds  of  shows,  .\s 
the  Mayor  remarks,  parents  and  uncles  take  chil- 
dren to  them  much  oftener  than  to  other  shows, 
and  the  managers  of  the  “ movies  ” know*  it,  'J'hey 
are  not  eager  to  risk  half  their  patronage  from 
devotion  to  realism  or  artistic  freedom  or  any  of 
the  other  things  that  mean  over-exciting  passages 
in  books  or  questionable  scenes  on  the  stage. 

To  tell  the  truth,  “ movies  ” are  at  present  so 
simple  and  cheap  and  enjoyable  that  we  almost 
hate  to  see  their  higher  possibilities  studied.  We 
almost  hate  to  hear  that  a “ movey  ” opera  has  been 
written.  We  are  almost  loath  to  see  this  new 
amusement  of  the  people  taken  hold  of  b.v  fashion 
and  high  art.  We  can’t  help  recalling  what  the 
regular  stage  w'as  when  it  was  simple  and  jatpular, 
and  what  fashion  and  conscious  ai't  did  to  it  when 
they  got  hold  of-  it. 

Are  We  Americans  Impatient? 

Plenty  among  ourselves,  and  most  foreigners, 
seem  to  think  so.  W^e  are  certainl.v  often  in  a 
hurry;  go  fast,  eat  fast,  finost  of  us),  umke  (piiek 
decisions,  in  many  ways  show  our  love  of  sf)ecd.  of 
expedition.  MTiile  a few  visitors  have  lately  de- 
murred to  the  charge,  most  visitors  hove  found 
our  cities  in  a i)eri)etnal  state  of  rush. 

But  is  that  quite  being  im])atient?  Do  we  not. 
on  the  contrary,  actually  show  extraordinary'  pa- 
tience in  what  we  often  sidnnit  to  in  order  to 
seenre  expe<litioii  itself.  Some  f(troigners  havt* 
even  found  us  cidpahly  itatifut  with  overcrowdi'd 
trains  and  sj reet-<‘:irs.  fer  instanee. 
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Haven’t  we  also  shown  a good  deal  of  patience 
— wise  patience,  perhaps,  but  patience  none  the 
h'ss — as  a whole  people?  Maybe  California  will  be 
cited  to  the  contrary  but  did  the  rest  of  us  show 
many  signs  of  excitement?  A^aybe  the  abrogation 
of  the  Russian  treaty  is  mentioned,  but  it  is  only 
fair  to  recall  that  that  treaty  was  pretty  old,  and 
that  the  discontent  with  it  was  fairly  old,  too, 
and  among  some  of  us  very  acute. 

Anyhow,  Mexico  is  enough  to  set  against  these 
instances.  We  repeat,  patience  has  probably  been 
wise,  but  we  have  certainly  shown  it.  Two  ad- 
ministrations, though  both  seriously  troubled  by 
Mexico’s  state,  have  waited  and  hoped  steadfastly. 
Texans  of  the  border  have  complained,  not  without 
reason,  but  the  country  has  not  once  got  really  ex- 
cited, the  hand  of  government  has  not  been  forced. 

It  has  been,  in  truth,  a remarkable  patience,  and 
n creditable. 

Eugenic  Marriages 

A news  item  from  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  notes 
that  a clergyman  there  who  announced  in  May 
that  he  would  marry  no  one  who  could  not  bring 
a health-certificate  from  a doctor  has  since  had 
no  applications  for  his  services  as  a marrier. 

That  is  natural.  People  about  to  marry  are 
not  going  to  bother  to  get  certificates  of  health 
because  this  or  that  clergyman  thinks  it  suitable.^ 
If  this  detail  of  eugenics  i^to  work  at  all,  it  must 
be  part  of  a license  system,  enforced  by  the  civil 
authorities. 


The  New  Broom  in  California 

M iss  Helen  Todd,  of  the  California  Civic 
League  (formerly  State  Factory  Inspector  in  Il- 
linois), has  been  in  these  parts  on  business  con- 
nected with  a Federal  suffrage  amendment,  and 
makes  interesting  assertions  about  the  effect  of 
w’oman  suffrage  in  Califo/nia.  She  says: 

The  right  to  vote  has  positively  given  the  woman 
of  forty  a new  lease  of  life.  Her  husband  is  just 
beginning  to  reap  the  rewards  of  industry.  He  is 
sought  to  serve  on  committees  and  the  school  board. 
The  wife’s  work  is  over — she  has  servants  to  do  it 
now.  Her  children  are  away  at  school  or  at  work. 

.Suddenly  an  entirely  new  field  of  usefulness  has 
opened  to  her.  She  is  getting  a new  bonnet  and  at- 
Itnding  couiifil  meetings.  She  is  talking  politics  at 
teas  and  sewing  societies  and  at  home  after  dinner. 

Among  the  law.s  which  women  have  caused  to 
be  passed  in  California  are  “ a minimum  wage  com- 
mission with  pov^r  to  investigate  books  of  any 
business  and  appoint  a trade  board  for  each  in- 
dustry.” Also  a law  for  pensions  for  widowed 
mothers.  Of  another  law,  she  says: 

The  health  certificate  law,  which  the  women  ad- 
vocated, required  medical  examinations  of  both  women 
and  men  before  marriage,  but  as  it  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  it  applies  only  to  men. 

8he  tells  of  other  laws,  and  goes  on  to  say: 

The  men  are  still  back  of  the  women  to  advise 
them,  but  the  women  are  doing  the  hard  work.  At 
the  last  eleetions  we  could  not  furnish  enough  women 
s|)eakers.  I’liey  were  w’anted  at  every  gathering,  and 
voters  eould  not  he  attracted  to  meetings  without 
tliein. 

(’alifornia  is  going  to  be — is  already — a very 
interesting  subject  of  stiul.y  for  Eastern  pooi)lc. 
Travel  should  .set  strong  toward  “the  coast”  this 
coming  year.  There  is  much  to  sec  thcro  and 
much  to  discuss. 

Every  Man  to  His  Trade 

Report  says  Mr.  Bryan  w’ill  start  out  this  wwk 
oil  a six  weeks’  lecture  tour  in  the  West,  leaving 
the  helm  of  State  in  the  competent  hands  of 
Professor  John  Bas.se'it  Moore. 

It  seems  unusual,  but  probably  no  one  will  ob- 
ject. Mr.  Bryan  is  a very  unusual  Secretary  of 
State. 


Useless  Army  Posts  and  Navy -Yards 

Secretary  of  War  Garrison  starts  tliis  wet'k  on 
a five  weeks’  tour  to  inspect  arm.y  posts.  This 
trij).  says  a Washington  despatch,  “ is  preliminary' 
to  a plan  for  the  elimination  of  the  nian.v  useless 
army  posts  and  the  eoncentration  of  the  army  in 
less  scattered  units  upon  a militai’y  instead  of 
a political  and  ‘])ork  barrel’  basis.” 

People  who  read  the  papers  know  about  these 


useless  posts,  most  of  them  survivors  of  frontier- 
day  conditions,  which  arc*  now  rat(*d  as  the  great- 
est soiir<*e  of  waste*  ami  ineffieic'iie.v  in  the  arm.v. 
.Vot  only  does  it  cost,  much  m + * maintain 

them,  but  onr  little  army  is  sj)  it  all  over 

the  eonntr.v,  in  bunches  too  sn  ijr  advanced 
military'  instruction,  in  order  tl  •.  iiere  may  be 
soldiers  and  hands  i?)  all  th«*s(*  li  > t osts  to  give 
eiit<*rtainment  to  the  neighboi“s  : ■ lielp  local 

t radi*. 


It  is  hard  to  get  rid  of  tliem  and  save  this 
expense,  because  behind  every  one  there  is  a Con- 
gressman who  objects  to  anything  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  his  district.  Mr.  Garrison  knows 
this  difficulty,  but  he  has  hopes.  He  will  go  as 
far  as  the  powers  of  his  office  permit  to  cut  off 
these  suckers  and  distribute  the  anny  on  a mili- 
tary basis.  And  what  he  can  not  do  himself,  he 
hopes  Congress  can  be  induced  to  order  done. 
And  though  Congress  has  refused  before  now,  he 
is  going  to  try  again  and  try  hard. 

We  wish  that  Secretary  Daniels  showed  as  much 
zeal  in  getting  rid  of  the  useless  navy-yards  as 
Mr.  Garrison  does  about  the  useless  army  posts. 
Brother  Daniels  thinks  more  in  terms  of  voters 
than  Mr.  Garrison  does.  He  seems  disposed  to 
cleave  to  the  useless  navy-yards  that  cost  so  much 
and  do  so  little,  and  of  course  he  finds  Con- 
gressional support  for  that  disposition. 

Rumania  and  Caviare 

Rumania,  having  crossed  the  Danube  in  force, 
it  behooves  us  perhaps  to  know  her  better.  She 
has  waded  into  Bulgaria,  it  seems,  to  possess  her- 
self of  twenty-five  hundred  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory which,  she  holds,  were  coming  to  her  by 
previous  agreement  with  Bulgaria  as  a reward 
for  remaining  neutral  during  the  Turco-Balkan 
war. 

Which  looks  as  though  Rumania  was  fairl.v 
keen  at  a bargain. 

We  have  a diplomatic  acquaintance  with  her  and 
send  a minister — at  present  Mr.  Jackson,  of  New 
Jersey — to  her  capital,  and  pay  him  ten  thousand 
dollars  a year  to  be  polite  in  our  name.  Mr. 
Knowles,  of  Delaware,  who  now  represents  us  in 
Bolivia,  was  Mr.  Jackson’s  predecessor  in 
Bucharest,  and  it  is  at  his  suggestion,  the  papers 
say,,  that  Secretary  Redfield  and  Fish  Commis- 
sioner Smith  are  about  to  stock  the  Delaware 
River  with  three  car-loads  of  Rumanian  sturgeon. 
As  we  all  know,  sturgeon  produce  caviare,  which 
is  now  pretty  dear,  so  that  you  pay  a dollar  at 
a restaurant  for  just  a little.  That  is  one  reason 
why  there  are  no  sturgeon  left  in  the  Delaware 
River,  nor  yet  in  the  Hudson.  They  have  been 
fished  out,  and  largely  for  their  spawn.  If  Mr. 
John  Biuelow  wore  still  alive  he  would  remind 
us  that  there  were  plenty  of  sturgeon  in  the 
Hudson  River  when  he  was  a boy.  but  that  then 
the  Hudson  was  a clean  river.  But  now  it  isn’t, 
and  very  likel.y  the  Delaware  isn’t,  either,  and 
perhaps  the  Rumanian  sturgeon  may  not  like  it. 

But,  anyhow,  it  is  creditable  to  Mr,  Redfield 
to  make  this  effort  to  bring  caviare  and  the  simple 
life  a little  closer  together,  and  perhaps  if  the 
imported  sturgeon  do  flourish  it  may  help  Con- 
gress to  see  that  ministers  and  ambassadors  are 
souiei  gotxl  and  to  vote  them  more  liberal  allovv- 
an«*<  s. 

The  Tall  Gray  Hat 

Tlio  gray  tall  hat  was  a popular  thing  in  tin's 
country  i»  the  ’TO’s.  as  many  a reader  will  remember. — 
Springfield  Republican. 

Alas ! not  “ many  a reader.” 

Some  readers. 

To  be  sure,  there  were  50,000  veterans  at  Gettys- 
burg, and  they  remembered  the  sixties,  let  alone 
tho  seventies.  But  the  country  was  scraped  to 
get  them.  Comparatively  few  people  remember 
tho  tall  gray  hats — gray  plugs,  if  the  Republican 
will  excuse  us — of  the  seventies.  But  they  were 
fine  hats,  and  if,  as  our  neighbor  hears,  they  have 
n'turned  to  earth  this  year  in  London,  it  is  a good 
thing,  and  makes  for  peace  and  settled  order,  and 
we  hope  they  have  come  for  a long  stay. 

The  Hon.  John  G.  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky,  used 
to  live  and  move  in  such  a hat.  So  did  all  the 
college  boys  who  could  raise  the  necessary  money. 
The  gray  top-hat  is  the  law'ful  descendant  of  the 
old  and  beautiful  bell-erowned  gray  beavers  of 
the  days  of  the  great-grandfathers  of  such  of  us 
as  had  them.  They  never  should  have  lapsed.  It 
is  a good  sign  if  they  are  back  in  London  this 
yt*ar,  and  may  be  set*n  in  New  York  next  year, 
and  in  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  maybe,  iu  1915. 
.\ny  embellishment  that  man  can  put  forth  he 
should  put  fortli  now'.  He  never  was  so  on  trial. 
There  never  was  so  much  doubt,  among  persons 
(‘oinpeteiit  to  enforce  their  doubts,  whether  he  is 
cither  iu*<*(*ssary  or  desirable.  If  he  can  attain 
c\i*n  a decorative  value  he  had  better  reach  for 
it.  The  girls  of  late  have  seemed  to  monopolize 
all  the  sensations  of  apparel.  If  Destiny  has 
thrown  back  the  gray  plug  like  a life-preserver  to 
disappearing  man,  h<*  had  better  scramble  for  it. 
He  nei'ds  all  the  helps  there  are  to  keep  his  head 
alxivt*  the  great  flood  of  rivalry,  and  dispanige- 
niciit  that  surges  on  1o  s\v»*(*p  him  out  sight. 

Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


HARI'ER'S 


'The  Decay  of  Reading 

'ruKRE  'lo  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  careful  ob- 
aerver  but  that  the  age  of  reading  ia  over  and  aome 
one  abould  chant  ita  dirge.  The  age  when  moat  of  ua 
led  a double  life,  the  comparatively  trivial  life  of  our 
own  daily  affaira;  our  taaka  and  pleeaurea,  our 
thouglita  and  affectiona;  and  that  far  grander  life 
alongaide  where  we  lived  with  the  great  thinkera 


and  wiehlera  of  worda. 

Like  all  thinga  mortal,  reading  haa  run  ita  eourae.  ^ 
Beginning  aa  a wide-apread  general  cult  with  the  in- 
vention of  printing  and  the  great  aubaeqiient  outburat 
* of  e.\pre88ion  during  the  Renaiaaanee  in  Italy  and 
tlie  Elizabethan  period  in  England,  it  probably  reached 
its  culmination  in  the  Victorian  era  and  then  began 
to  die  slowly  by  suffocation. 

But  what  a period  that  was  when  every  one  read! 
Who  haa  not  heard  hia  grandmother  tell  of  the  time 
when  *•  Pickwick  Papers  ” was  appearing  in  aome  Eng- 
lish magazine  and  when  the  impatient  readers  has- 
tened down  to  the  arriving  steamers  to  get  the  next 
instalment  of  the  magazine,  and  then,  because  no  one 
could  wait  to  go  on  with  the  book,  how  the  whole 
family  gathered  round  the  lamp-lit  center-table  while 
one  read  aloud.  To  know  in  those  days  how  Sam 
Weller,  Rebecca,  and  Quentin  Durward  and  Amelia 
were  faring  was  a part  of  life,  a necessary  enlarge- 
ment of  experience  and  fulness  of  being.  How  every 
one  reveled  in  “In  Memoriam  ” and,  alas!  also  in  the 
“ Idylls  of  the  King.”  In  those  days,  too,  reading  had 
a certain  distinction.  It  was  a mark  of  birth  and 
breeding;  it  meant  a cultured  and  leisurely  back- 
ground instead  of  l>eing.  aa  it  ia  to-day,  the  eheajwat 
of  all  diveraions.  it  meant  in  those  days  that  the 
fanner  in  his  shirt  sleeves  was  more  than  a generation 
back  of  one,  'J'o-day  it  usually  means  that  one»can  not 
afford  a motor-car.  boats,  and  a country  place.  In- 
stead of  a distinction  it  is  perhaps  the  most  plebeian 
of  pursuits.  If  one  puts  the  culmination  of  the  read- 
ing period,  tlie  height  of  its  fullest  glory,  at  about 
I860,  tlie  first  sign  of  decay  came  when  dilettantism 
entereil;  when  reading  took  the  form  of  narrow  cults 
and  fastidious,  eclectic  taste.  In  1868  and  later 
SwiNBUR.NK  was  an  Oxford  cult,  and  later  on  Oscar 
Wilde  was  another.  The  exquisite  and  rare  ih  read- 
ing, on  the  one  side,  and  the  technical,  on  the  other, 
took  the  place  of  tho  broad,  normal  reading  which  by 
reflecting  enlarged  life. 

The  next  step  in  the  downfall  of  reading  was 
specialization.  The  multiplication  of  books  was  so 
.phenomenal  that  one  who  desired  to  excel  could  do 
so,  not  as  an  all-round  cultivated  human  being,  but 
only  as  a specialist — one  who  concentrated  on  a given 
form  or  department  of  literature.  The  general  reader 
ceased  to  exist  for  general  reading  and  literary 
knowledge  was  no  longer  a mark  of  culture,  but  a 
mark  of  lazy  drifting,  of  filling  up  leisure  with  no 
objective  point  in  view. 

Then,  too,  a general  reader  was  totally  out  of  touch 
with  his  generation.  Men  were  not  concerned  to  find 
out  what  others  had  thought  so  much  as  to  live  them- 
selves. If  this  was  the  tendency  just  after  the 
glorious  early  eighties,  the  period  after  the  advent 
of  nineteen  hundred  was  the  final  filling  in  of  the 
grave  of  the  noble  old  habit  of  general  reading. 

“One  way  to  dislike  literature  is  to  read  news- 
jiapers  and  magazines.”  as  Joiiif  Ayscough  has  told 
us.  Printing  is  now  used  for  a totally  different  pur- 
])ose  than  the  perpetuation  of  literature.  It  is  now 
used  to  convey  information.  Technical  books,  books 
of  direct  and  useful  information,  guide  books,  expense 
books,  histories,  political  doctrines,  all  these  books 
for  specialists  are  written,  published,  bought,  and — 
one  will  not  say,  read — but  used.  News  is  flashed 
round  the  world,  especially  idle  and  vulgar  gossip 
and  details  of  crimes.  Current  fiction,  which  is  a kind 
of  opiate  to  while  away  dull  moments  or  to  put  the 
^:lee])less  to  sb>ep.  still  has  a vogue.  But  the  book 
which  reflects  life  in  its  entirety  has  no  public;  wit- 
ness the  microscopic  circle  W'ho  have  read  the  novels 
of  Meredith.  Ja.me8,  Co.nbad,  and  (Ial.sworthv.  Not 
one  of  these  writers  could  support  himself  by  his 
books.  ^Iebedith  was  a publisher’s  adviser  until 
toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  inherited  money.  Non» 
of  the  other  three  has  depended  entirely  upon  his 
normal  literary  work  for  support,  and  this  is  because 
there  are  not  enough  general  readers  left  in  the  world 
to  profit  by  its  great  thinkers. 

One  of  the  great  American  publishers  has  set  it 
down  as  cstalilished  fact  that  there  are  not  one. 
hundred  thousand  people  in  the  United  States  who 
can  read  a good  book.  On  the  other  hand,  living,  in 
the  sense  of  multiplied  experience,  has  enormously  in- 
crea.scd.  Pcojilc  coniipass  tlie  face  of  the  earth  and 
ha.sten  hither  and  yon.  seeing  the  world  and  the 
jieojdes  of  the  world.  A leveling  process  is  spreading, 
nifferences  of  taste,  of  standards,  of  life  and  habit, 
are  smoothed  out.  Everybody  is  more  or  less  alike 
the  w’orld  over,  and  everybody  is  doing  and  feeling,  at 
the  expense  of  thinking.  The  only  thinking  effectively 
done  is  specialized  and  departmental  thinking.  In 
piiilosopby  one  gets  Pragmatism  or  ariti-Pragmatism, 
the  new  Realism  or  the  old  Idealism  and  factional  dis- 
cussions and  verlwl  quibbles.  In  religion  one  cornea 
upon  innumerable  warring  sects  and  emphasis  upon 
half-truths.  Rut  one  has  hut  to  turji  hack  for  an 
hour  to  obi  books  of  broad  and  general  wisdom  to 
realize  how  t<>cbnieal  and  unprofitable  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  life  itself  is  modern  ’technical  philosophy 
and  sectarian  rcl igiojrff*^'oinpHre  the  Ameral  effect 


of  EI'ICTCTUS  with  Ruhsei.l’s  Philosophical  Essays, 
though  these  are  among  the  more  inspiring  of  modern 
essays  of  the  sort.  One  cornea  from  the  latte*  having 
criticized  a way  of  thought,  but  from  the  former  one 
comes  refreshed  by  the  life  more  abundant. 

As  to  poetry,  i-which  ia  sublimated  religion  and 
philosophy,  it  ia  a great  question  whether  it  will  keep 
life  in  its  body  another  century,  it  ia  a fact  that 
poets  liave  to  pay  to  have  their  work  published. 
Meredith  paid  for  every  line  of  verse  he  published  in 
book  form.  Browning  for  over  thirty  years  paid  for 
his.  If  men  of  such  profound  genius,  making  the  su- 
preme gift  to  the  race,  must  pay  publishers  and  editors 
for  the  privilege  of  giving,  it  is  but  natural  that  the 
minor  givers  should  pay.  The  reason  they  pay  is  that 
reading  as  a habit  is  in  the  aere  and  yellow  leaf.  No 
one  haa  time  to  read. 

This  age  has  many  gifts:  wireless  and  aviation, 
motor-boats  and  nmtor-cara,  every  possible  invention 
to  facilitate  notion.  It  is,  as  President  Finlay  told 
the  graduates  of  a boy’s  school,  the  tele- Victorian  age, 
the  age  of  the  conquesf  of  distance.  But  the  near 
things,  the  closeness  of  family  ties,  the  roots  struck 
deep  into  the  little  plot  of  soil,  the  ancestral  homes, 
the  fuller  consciousness  of  the  slower  processes  of 
growth — these  have  gone  by  the  board  with  the  decay 
of  reading. 

IxiuisB  Collier  Willcox. 


Correspondence 

INS  AND  OUTS  OF  LIQUOR  LAWS 

Louisville,  Kentitcky,  June  17,  1913. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly; 

Sir, — For  a good  many  years  I have  admired 
Harper’s  Weekly  for  its  ability  to  put  a whole  lot 
of  meaning  into  a very  few  words,  and  I do  not  think 
that  this  ability  was*  ever  better  displayed  than  in 
ithe  following  sentences: 

“ It  is  not  enough  for  a liquor  law  that  it  should 
mean  well.  It  must  do  good  or  die.”  ' 

I believe  tliat  if  tiie  prohibitionists  couid  be  per- 
suaded that  gooilness  must  go  hand  in  liand  with 
common-sense  we  would  be  very  mucli  farther  ad- 
vanced toward  the  solution  of  the  liquor  problem 
from  the  legislative  standpoint,  but  I am  convinced 
that  the -majority  of  those  wlio  believe  that  wide- 
spread prohibition  of  the  manufacttire  and  sale  of 
akoholic  beverages  consider  it  rather  creditable  to 
themselves  to  discard  logic  and  the  lessons  of  past 
experience. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  anti-prohibitionists  to 
refer  to  the  prohibitionists  as  fanatics,  and  while  1 
will  not  deny  that  there  is  eVidence  of  fanaticism  in 
the  utterances  of  the  prohibitionists,  there  is  at  the 
same  time  ample  iiroof  of  a canniness  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  very  shrewd  men  or  cunning  lunatics.  This 
canniness  is  exemplified  in  the  almoi^  weird  attitude 
of  the  prohibitionists  in  regard  to  the  purchase,  pos- 
session. and  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

In  your  editorial,  entitled  “The  Liquor  Laws  That 
Miss  Their  Mark,”  you  spe-ak  of  conditions  in  Texas 
and  the  injustice  that  is  done  in  attempting  to  pre- 
vent members  of  German  clubs  from  enjoying  their 
favorite  beverage,  beer,  in  company.  However,  there 
is  no  law  in  Texas  against  the  use,  purchase,  and 
possession  of  liquors,  and  while  there  may  be  spas- 
modic attempts  to  interfere  with  the  personal  free- 
dom of  some  of  the  German  clubs,  there  will  be  no 
effort  to  prevent  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  by  the 
German-.Americans  or  any  other  citizens  of  Texas  out- 
side of  the  insane  and  penal  institutions. 

Texas  recently  gained  a good  deal  of  notoriety 
through  tl'.e  passage  of  a “ temperance  ” law.  The 
liCgislature  passed  and  the  Governor  signed,  however 
reluctantly,  a measure  to  prevent  the  shipping  of 
liquor  into  the  “dry”  counties  of  Texas,  hut  the 
prohibitionists  who  were  pushing  the  hill  took  cog- 
nizance of  the  fact  that  Congress  had  passed  a bill 
over  the  President’s  veto,  preventing  the  interstate 
shipment  of  liquors  into  States  that  had  laws  against 
tho  shipping  of  lirpior  into  “dry”  territory. 

Having  this  national  law,  the  Webb  law,  in  mind, 
tho  prohibitionists  added  to  the  hill  the  proviso  that 
interstate  shipments  of  liquor  were  not  to  be  inter- 
fered with. 

In  other  words,  Texas  has  prohibited  the  shipping 
of  liouor  from  the  “wet”  parts  of  Texas  to  the 
“ dry  ” parts  of  Texas,  and  has  created  thereby  a 
market  for  liquor-dealers  located  outside  of  the  State 
of  Texas,  and  providing,  of  course,  a sure  and  certain 
channel  whereby  the  demands  of  the  consumers  in 
Texas  for  alcoholic  Iieverages  shall  he  supplied. 

South  Carolina  has  a law  against  permitting  the 
shipping  of  liquor  into  most  of  her  counties;  however, 
there  are  several  counties  into  which  interstate  ship- 
ments of  liquor  are  not  permitted,  hut  in  each  of  the 
counties  from  which  interstate  shipments  are  barred 
the  State  has  dispensaries  to  provide  for  meeting  the 
demand  of  the  people  for  liquor. 

In  North  Dakota  certain  newspapers  are  making 
the  claim  that  the  State-wide  prohibition  law  of 
-North  Dakota  Is  being  violated  hv  liquor-dealers  in 
"Minnesota  and  other  “ wet  ” territorv,  but  these 
papers  liRA’e  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  prohibition 
law  of  North  Dakota  was  passed  hv  prohibitionists, 
and  that  this  law  was  so  drawn  as  to  make  the  inter- 
state rdiipment  of  liquors  into  North  Dakota  legal. 
The  same  is  true  of  other  “dry”  States. 

In  Kentucky  we  have  a law  a&rainst  the  shipping 
of  liquor  into  “dry”  territorv.  hut  it  is  expressly 
provided  that  one  may  carry  into  “ drv  ” territory 
alcoholic  beverages  not  only  for  himself,  hut  for  his 
friends,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  decided  that 
liquor  may  be  shipped  from  other  States  into  “dry” 
counties  for  personal  use. 

That  the  Webb  law  has  had  some  effect  in  this 
State  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  law  to  prevent  the 
shipping  of  liquor  into  the  “dry”  parts  of  Kentucky 
was  passed  long  before  the  Webb  hill  was  ever  heard 


of,  and  the  lA^gislature  has  bad  no  opportunity  to 
amend  the  State  law. 

Maine  and  Kansas  are  veterans  in  the  prohibition 
column,  and  have  pill'd  law  on  top  of  law  in  futile 
attempts  to  make  the  mere  prohibition  of  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  appear  to 
lessen  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  these 
States,  but  liquor  can  be  shipped  legally  to  individuals 
in  either  of  these  States  after  all  these  years  of  mis- 
directed effort. 

In  a magazine  article  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams 
hit  the  nail  sqUarely  on  the  head  when  he  said  that 
prohibition  owes  its  continued  life  to  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  prohibit. 

I have  !iad  the  pleasure  frequently  of  asking  the 
prohibitionists  why  the^  did  not  oner  laws  to  put 
penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment  upon  the  user, 
possessor,  and  purchaser  of  liquor  in  prohibition  ter- 
ritory. I have  been  informed  that  it  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  prohibitionists  to  prevent  the  use  of 
alcoholic  beverages,  but  merely  to  prevent  the  legal 
manufacture  and  sale  of  these  beverages. 

In  other  words,  they  are  asking  the  people  of  this 
country  to  a<*cept  the  illegal  manufacture  and  sale  of 
liquor  in  lieu  of  the  legal  manufacture  and  sale  of 
alcoholic  lieverages.  They  have  the  audacity  to  ask 
the  government  to  give  iip  -f-iOO .000,000  a year  rev- 
enue, to  confiscate  the  established  property  of  m€m 
now  engageil  in  the  legal  manufacture  and  sale  of 
alcoholic  beverages,  and  they  demand  this  loss  of 
revenue  and  this  robbery  of  citizens  in  the  face  of 
their  ow-n  acknowledgment  that  a law  that  would 
prevent  the  purchase,  possession,  and  use  of  alcoholic- 
{leverages  would  break  ilown  the  whole  prohibition 
movement  in  America.  I am,  sir, 

T,  M.  Gilmore, 

President  National  Model  License  League. 

THE  MONPvOE  DOCTRINE  AND  MEXICO 

Ia).s  Angeles,  California,  1913. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sir. — In  a recent  leading  article  you  say,  speaking 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine: 

• 

“ One  has  but  to  contemplate  what  might,  what 
surely  would,  have  happened  in  South  and  Central 
America  during  these  many  years  hut  for  the  restraint  * 
enforced  by  our  great  declaration,  to  appreciate  the 
magj^itude  of  the  indehteilness  of  the  feeble  sister  re- 
publics to  our  own  powerful  nation.” 

Now,  will  you  allow  one  of  the  readers  of  your 
periodical,  one  who  has  hardly  missed  a single  num- 
ber for  nearly  forty  years,  so  state  in  its  columns  his 
dissent  with  above  proposition. 

Tho  Monroe  doctrine,  like  the  Constitution  of  the.se 
United  States,  is  no  doubt  a wise  and  venerable  insti- 
tution. Both  instruments  in  their  time  were  the  best' 
product  of  patriotic  human  thought;  but  is  it  not 
about  time  to  consider,  speaking  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  still  fulfils  the  noble  purpose  of  protecting 
the  feeble  sister  republics  and  incidentally  how  far 
does  it  promote  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
its  citizens? 

As  to  the  Central-American  republics  and  even  as  to 
Mexico,  the  most  enthusiastic  adherents  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine  concede  that  they  are  republics  in  name  only. 
In  fact  any  one  who  would  care  to  inform  himself 
would  find  that  they  are  the  most  badly  governed 
countries  in  the  worlcj.  They  are  governments  by 
revolution  and  some  of  them  have  become  and  are  be- 
coming governments  by  assassination.  Republican 
government  in  countries  where  a white  minority  has 
to  continuously  struggle  with  aboriginal  races  for  the 
sujiremaev  is  an  impossibility. 

Take  Mexico.  It  is  little  more  than  a century  since 
it  declared  its  independence,  which  it  attained  in  1821. 
Has  it  had  during  all  these  years  a republican  gov- 
ernment in  any  true  sense.  The  nearest  it  ever  came 
to  republican  ideals  was  when  it  elect'd  Madero  by 
what  was  considered  an  honest  election.  But  even 
this  election  w’as  tainted  by  the  foisting  of  Pino  Suarez 
as  vice-president  on  the  unwilling  electorate. 

Revolution  had  follow’ed  revolution  until  the  French 
intervention.  The  United  States,  living  up  to  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine,  made  Napoleon  the  Little  abandon 
Mexico,  and  the  Mexicans  executed  their  emperor.  An 
interval  of  relative  quiet  under  Juarez  and  Lordo  de 
Tojada,  even  that  interrupted  by  the  turbulent  activi- 
ties of  the  then  revolutionary  and  later  pacifier  Por- 
firio  Diaz,  and  then  the  thirty  years  of  tranquillity 
under  the  last-named  president.  Diaz  was  called 
President:  the  word  sounds  so  republican.  But  every 
one  knows  he  was  actually  governing  more  absolutely 
than  the  Czar  of  Russia  or  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  He 
established  order  and  tranquillity;  hut  did  not  know 
hew  to  give  perpetuity  to  his  government  nor  wise 
economic  laws,  nor  how  to  maintain  justice  between 
rich  and  poor,  and  the  greater  jiart  of  Mexico  re- 
joiced when  revolution  called  him  to  account. 

Now  did  the  United  States  act  so  very  wisely  when 
it  compelled  the  abamlonment  of  Mexico  by  the  French 
ainh  its  return  to  republican  form  of  government?  In 
view  of  the  iincomprumising  stand  which  this  govern- 
ment takes  against  intervi'iition.  one  must  he  excusi'd 
for  doubting  it.  It  is  jK'rfectly  right  when  it  shrinks 
from  the  task  which  a doctrine  like  that  of  Monroe 
Muposes.  of  maintaining  lawful  and  responsible  repub- 
lican government  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Cape  Horn: 
but  then  let  it  fish  or  cut  bait  and  renounce  a doctrine 
which  threatens  to  let  relapse  into  the  deepest  bar- 
barism the  riche.st  part  of  a continent. 

Give  the  rest  of  the  world,  give  the  colonizing  gov- 
ernments of  Europe,  a chance.  These,  with  no  dog-in- 
the-manger  poliev  as  the*  Monroe  doctrine  implies  to 
])revent  them,  will  soon  look  after  law  and  justice  in 
those  countries,  they  will  not.  be  prevented  by  iioH- 
ticinns’  talk  about  a dollar  policy,  to  stand  beliind 
their  countrymen,  and  if  need  he  establish  stable  gov- 
ernments which  will  not  alone  benefit  themselves,  but 
the  whole  world  with  them,  and  none  more  than  tlu'sc 
very  United  States,  which  would  gain  ten  times  more 
by  maintaining  commercial  and  politiial  relations  with 
actually  civilized  populous  (smimunitii's.  than  it  docs 
now  hv  trving  to  keep  up  jiatcrnal  idutions  toward 
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“He  herded  them  like  sheep  toward  things  he  saw” 


“ ^LL  or  nothing!” 

Bull  neck  and  heavy  jaw,  Donnelley  did 
/ ^ not  look  the  orator.  Xor  was  he  until,  as 
now,  the  heat  of  speech  was  on  him.  Then 
A the  veins  of  his  throat  swelled  to  thick 

cords,  and  his  voice,  ringing  stern  chal- 
lenge, thrilled  those  who  heard  it. 

Their  pulses  throbbed  hard  and  their  Celtic  blood 
ran  hot—these  miners  of  Lead  Creek  were  a sym- 
pathetic audience.  Sympathetic  because  they  rever- 
enced this  master  organizer  who  spoke  of  princi- 
ples as  dear  to  them  as  religion,  A rough-clad 
crowd  in  the  garments  of  their  toil,  liard-faced,  the 
faces  lit  with  earnestness,  they  packed  the  low- 
roofed  hall.  They  cheered  him  eagerly. 

“All  or  nothing!  We  make  no  compromises, 
boys  I ” 

His  full  face  flamed.  It  was  a well-fed  face,  a 
face  grown  stern  with  purpose,  masterful,  intoler- 
ant. His  head  went  back;  he  squared  his  big,  thick 
shoulders  like  the  fighter  that  he  was.  His  eyes 
swept  the  sea  of  eyes  that  flamed  up  to  him  from 
the  seats  below.  His  very  look  compelled.  He  drove 
them  to  it,  and  his  whole  frame  shook  with  the 
conviction  that  to  drive  them  thus  was  right.  He 
herded  them  like  sheep  toward  things  he  saw — 
which  things  they  could  not  see — for  purposes  they 
knew  not.  To  him  they  were  in  their  entirety — ^a 
unit  to  be  handled  for  his  cause. 

They  listened  to  the  hot  words  as  they  fell.  Their 
hot  intolerance,  fed  by  long  years  of  bickerings  with 
the  company  and  fattened  by  these  months  of  open 
battle  for  the  wage  they  sought,  became  white-hot. 
He  ridiculed  the  compromise  that  had  been  offered 
them;  they  laughed  with  him,  derisively.  Compro- 
mise! Their  hard  hands  clenched;  their  booted  feet 
stamped  the  floor;  their  big  cliests  tightened  as  they 
growled  that  they  would  starve  first. 

IN  this  way  Donnelley,  the  great  organizer,  drove 
that  Lead  Creek  union  toward  the  vote,  and  paved 
the  road  toward  future  things.  Thus  he  made  pos- 
sible the  next  step  which  he  had  planned  for  his 
faction  in  the  body  of  organized  labor.  This  vote 
must  come,  that  other  things  might  follow. — all  in- 
cidents to  shape  a campaign’s  end.  Like  a good 


general,  he  saw  these  large  things  clearly,  unmis- 
takably. Erect  upon  the  platform,  he  looked  down 
over  tJicse  many  toilers,  and  beheld  them  as  a crowd 
— a giant  ready  to  obey  him. 

The  giant  seethed  with  the  aroused  emotions  of 
individuals,  fanatics  in  their  cause.  Suddenly  they 
sank  to  silence  as  the  organizer  raised  his  hand. 
Tense-faced,  they  waited  now  to  give  their  vote. 

None  of  them  felt  the  anxiety  to  announce  his 
convictions  more  keenly  than  Dennis  Foley.  His 
thin  form  had  swayed  before  Donnelley’s  eloquence 
like  a tree  before  a wind.  His  union  card  was  in 
the  pocket  above  his  lieart.  He  gripped  the  bench 
lest  he  cry  out  his  “No!”  too  soon. 

He  sat  in  the  crowd’s  thick,  his  lean  back  bent, 
his  long  arms  rigid  at  his  sides.  His  thin  face 
was  alive  with  eagerness;  his  eyes  hung  on  Donnel- 
ley, He  had  a quick  face,  mobile,  with  a long 
upper  lip,  and  a pair  of  eyes  that  cried  the  heart’s 
deep  feelings  from  their  depths.  This  was  his  first 
strike.  He  had  been  a steady  man;  had  done  well; 
married;  bought  a cottage  organ  for  hie  wife;  and 
settled  down  to  wait  for  children.  When  the  walk- 
out came,  they  too  had  cut  out  butter,  beef,  and 
other  luxuries;  and  she  had  been  as  glad — or  said 
she  was — as  he  to  take  war’s  fortunes.  Even  now, 
sitting  bent-backed,  he  thought  how  proudly  he 
would  tell  her  of  the  speech  of  Donnelley  and  of  his 
vote.  A moment  later  his  shouted  “No!”  welled 
upward  in  the  diapason  that  shook  the  rafters. 

They  left  the  hall  slowly,  Donnelley  the  organizer, 
and  his  audience,  the  organized.  The  latter  spread, 
scattered  in  groups,  in  pairs  and  individuals.  The 
men  talked  of  many  things,  of  long  months  yet 
ahead,  of  relief  funds  to  come,  of  hard,  lean  days. 
And  some  whispered  of  ugly  deeds,  P’or  these  Colo- 
rado miners,  as  intolerant  in  their  views  of  princi- 
ple as  old  Scotch  Covenanters,  were  men  of  action, 
and  .saw  but  a little  way  ahead. 

Dennis  Foley  went  home  to  his  unpainted  board 
cottage,  where  his  wife  sat  by  the  silent  organ.  He 
told  her  of  the  vote;  praised  Donnelley  as  only  loyalty 
can  ))raise.  And  she  agreed  that  it  was  right. 

Donnelley  went  to  his  hotel,  lighted  a thick  cigar, 
and  planned.  He  knew  what  must  come  now.  Policy 


demanded  it.  That  multitudes  become  intolerant  of 
foolish  capital,  martyrs  must  be  made.  Puffing  his 
black  cigar,  seeing  humanity  in  masses,  he  took  no 
thought  of  individuals  like  Dennis  Foley. 

Two  weeks  later  the  inevitable  arrived.  The  thing 
took  place  one  sullen  afternoon — a rending  roar,  a 
building  torn  to  fragments,  a cloud  of  bricks  hurled 
skyward,  a fog  of  dust  above  a rubbish-heap,  and 
groans  of  buried  men.  Those  who  had  watched  the 
strike  had  expected  rioting.  This  dynamiting  para- 
lyzed them  all.  But  the  arrival  of  State  troops  hard 
on  its  heels  was  a climax  which  none  of  the  wise 
had  doubted  since  the  taking  of  that  vote.  Don- 
nellev  saw  it  with  the  satisfaction  of  a man  who 
watches  his  machinery  working.  The  soldiers  came 
in  two  khaki-clad  regiments;  they  swept  the  streets 
of  Lead  Creek  clean.  'J'hey  piled  the  sweepings — 
Donnelley’s  audience — into  one  place,  and  held  them 
there,  stockaded,  guarded  by  a ring  of  bayonets. 

The  strike  was  over,  lost,  a dead  cause  gone  for- 
ever. And  now  began  the  sowing  of  the  seeds  for 
future  crops  of  radicals  in  Labor’s  world,  the  crea- 
tion of  the  martyrs. 

For  many  days  the  miners  of  Lead  Creek  wal- 
lowed in  the  packed  inelosure  where  the  soldiers 
held  them.  During  many  nights  they  tried  to  sleep 
upon  the  tramped  and  reeking  earth.  Among  them, 
Dennis  Foley  ate  bis  bard- tack,  shivered,  and 
breathed  pestilential  air,  and  wondered  how  his 
wife  might  live.  He  cherished  carefully  his  union 
card. 

At  length  the  strikers  were  deported,  under  mar- 
tial law.  The  soldiers  penned  the  prisoners  in  cattle- 
cars  and  shipped  them  to  the  boundary  like  loads 
of  slaughter-destined  sheep.  At  the  depot,  standing 
in  the  huddled  ranks  of  his  fellows,  Dennis  Foley 
glimpsed  his  wife  outside  the  line  of  bayonets.  She 
smiled  at  him — a smile  of  hope  and  love  and  en- 
couragement. She  could  not  kiss  him.  for  the  sol- 
diers stood  between;  but  he  took  with  him  the 
caress  of  her  worn  eyes. 

It  was  a somber  jouruev.  'I'he  jolting  cattle-cars 
lurched  cruelly,  and  the  luiman  freight  cursed  the 
machinery  of  man-made  law  for  ninny  weary  miles. 
From  mountain  grades  the  train  plunged  down  to 
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the  ioot-\u\\6i  then  swept  out  to  the  broad  country 
of  the  prair'^'***  And  ever,  as  it  went,  there  rose 
up  through  its  iron  roar  into  the  meeting  wind  a 
sullen  murmxiT  of  anathemas  that  never  ended.  Af- 
ter the  wider  reaches  of  tlie  tlat-Iands  had  showed 
for  some  time  between  the  wooden  slats,  tlie  cars 
stopped  with  a whine  of  brake-shoes  on  heated 
wheels.  With  bayonets  fixed,  the  soldiers  lined  up 
by  tlie  track-side;  the  doors  slid  o|>en;  the  miners 
emerged. 

Brown-ranked,  the  regiments  stood  on  Colorado’s 
boundary.  The  ragged  strikers  went  before  them 
across  the  grassy  prairie  toward  the  east.  They 
went  slowly,  for  most  of  them  were  wtary  and 
many  were  sick,  retreating  to  a country  which  they 
did  not  know.  Dennis  Foley,  stumbling  as  he  walk- 
ed, felt  through  his  numbed  soul  the  surge  of  a 
great  pride  for  his  principle.  Tdke  others  in  that 
ragged  company,  he  wore  his  union  card  as  a badge 
upon  his  hat. 

ONE  night,  two  years  later,  when  rain  was  whip- 
ping through  a tawdry,  red-lamped  by-street  of  a 


head  turned  toward  him  tentatively.  She  waited 
for  the  fit  to  pass,  that  she  might  give  him  oppor- 
tunity to  say  what  slie  anticipated  from  all  men 
who  came  there.  Thus  she  stood  until  the  seconds 
went  to  minutes;  and  he  still  bent  before  the 
cough’s,  evil  weight,  supporting  himself  by  one  hand 
upon  the  wall.  Then  her  look  changed  and  she 
dropped  the  knob. 

“Man.”  she  cried.  “ youVe  sick!”  She  seized  him 
by  the  shoulder  and  half  pushed,  half  dragged  him 
within  her  door.  There  he  revived  somewhat,  and 
sat  huddled  in  a chair  close  to  the  stove  while  she 
brought  him  a glass  of  liquor.  She  watched  him 
drink  it.  saw  the  flush  come  to  his  wan,  tiglit 
cheeks;  and  some  of  tlie  hard  lines  of  her  face 
began  to  relax  a little. 

"Where  are  ye  from?”  she  asked  at  length. 
"What’s  the  matter  with  you,  anyhow?” 

" T.K*ad  Creek,”  he  answered  huskily.  " But  I’ve 
been  all  over  pretty  much  of  late.” 

Behind  the  huskiness  she  caught  the  peculiar 
trelile  of  his  voice,  tlie  liigh  note  common  to  the 
Irish  underground.  fdke  all  the  West,  she  knew 


quartz  camps,  high  wages,  and  wanted  men.  The 
companies  had  their  innings  now.  They  picked  the 
miners  carefully,  with  system;  they  knew  who 
worked  for  them.  Since  that  somber  evening  when 
the  brown-ranked  soldiers  had  watched  the  forms  of 
the  strikers  liecome  dots  against  the  prairie’s  sky- 
line. he  had  wandered  far  and  asked  for  work  in 
many  jilaces.  Seeking  the  steady  job,  the  chance 
to  make  again  his  home,  he  had  answered  questions 
|mt  by  many  foremen,  had  showed  each  of  them  his 
union  card.  Always  the  same;  they  iiad  told  him 
to  go  on. 

Full  camps  and  waiting  men — he  came  to  one  af- 
ter another.  Curt  imiuiries,  frowns  when  they  read 
the  name  " Lead  Creek  ” upon  the  little  pasteboard. 
The  Cu'ur  d’Alenes.  Kossland,  Butte’s  pocked  hill- 
side, Idaho,  and  Washington — none  gave  him  sanc- 
tuary from  gaunt  Necessity  that  followed  at  his 
heels. 

••  We’ll  have  no  agitators  here,”  they  said  where 
unions  once  had  ruled.  The  greatest  copper  camj) 
of  the  West  he  saw  filled  with  idle  men.  who  formed 
in  long  lines  every  morning  to  get  tickets  permitting 


“ She  was  looking  gravely  into  his  face.  It  was  as  white  as  hers  wnere  the  rain  had  washed  away  the  rouge  ” 


smelter  town,  Dennis  Foley  plucked  the  sleeve  of  a 
belated  workman,  liome-bound  to  his  fire. 

" Please.  Mister.”  he  began,  and  ended  with  a 
hard,  dry  cough.  _ Rain  streamed  from  his  hat-brim 
to  his  bowed  shoulders;  he  shivered  at  its  clammy 
touch.  He  looked  eagerly  into  the  face  of  the  man 
whom  he  held;  hut  the  other  shook  himself  loose 
and  hurried  on;  and  Dennis  Foley  slunk  back  into 
the  shelter  of  the  eaves  whence  he  had  emerged, 
a sinister  shape  among  the  shadows. 

Blacker  than  usual  the  shadows  lay  this  niglit. 
The  heavy  rain  half  drowned  the  rays  of  the  red 
electric  lumps.  Beneath  its  Hood,  patches  of  gaudy 
color  had  become  dull  blots;  it  whipped  the  litter 
underfoot  to  pulp;  the  very  air  was  so<lden  with  it. 
Somewhere  sounded  a thumping  piano;  through  the 
ilnrkness  came  the  wailing  echo  of  a woman’s  jnirtli- 
less  laugh.  Otherwise  the  place  was  silent,  save 
for  the  rush  of  the  falling  water. 

A thin-robed  woman  crossed  the  roailway  to  the 
wall  where  Dennis  Folev  stood,  and  ojiened  a door 
close  lieside  him.  In  the  flood  of  yellow  light  that 
came  now  from  within,  her  garments  showed  cling- 
ing to  her.  The  rain  liad  streaked  the  rouge  upon 
her  sunken  cheeks.  She  was  one  of  that  dreary  com- 
pany who  live  in  glare  and  noise  by  night;  but. 
like  the  street,  she  had  now  lost  everything  except 
her  tawdriness.  Dennis  Foley  coughed  by  the  wall’s 
edge.  She  turned  lier  head. — the  movement  was  as 
quick  and  avid  as  that  of  a prowling  cat, — and 
she  saw  him  standing  there  as  one  who  waits. 

” Hello,”  said  she — and  her  tone  hardened  as  she 
added  an  endearment. 

He  did  not  answer,  for  the  cough  was  on  him;  it 
gripped  and  shook  him  to  the  bone. 

She  stood  fast,  her  hau4~i^)on  the  door>lnob,  her 
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th’e  history  of  Leail  Cheek.  " .Ah.  yes,”  with  under- 
standing. " Ye  were  black-listed.”  * 

He  noilded.  ” I’ve  been  on  the  bum  two  years.” 

She  was  looking  gravely  into  his  face.  It  was  as 
white  as  hers  where  the  rain  had  washed  away  her 
rouge.  Something  in  tlie  gaunt  eyes  ajipealed  to 
her,  and  she  said  decisively:  “You’ve  got  to  stay  an’ 
dry  yerself.” 

He  remonstrated  weakly,  giving  his  reasons.  Slie 
laughed — it  was  as  hard  and  dry  as  his  cough.  “ It 
don’t  make  no  difference,”  she  answered.  "There’s 
few  out  with  this  rain,  an’  C5o<l  know.s  you’re  wel- 
come. How  eome  you  here?” 

“ I thought,”  said  he.  “ there  might  be  some  wan 
who’ll  be  afther  slippin’  me  a four-bit  piece  an’  not 
missin’  ut.  I got  a chanet  to  sliip  out  fer  some 
hard  rock  work  to-morrow;  but  I need  tlie  raise  of 
a dollar  fer  the  enipryment  ollice  jieojile.  d’ye  see.” 
He  fell  to  coughing  again.  " ’Tis  from  batin’ 
trains,”  he  explained.  “I  can’t  get  a job  noways 
now.  Things  is  different  now  than  they  was  before 
the  strike.” 

SHE  drew  up  her  chair  so  that  she  sat  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stove  from  him.  The  world-old 
fellowship  between  those  whom  the  world  has  buf- 
feted made  him  ns  glad  to  tell  his  story  ns  she 
was  glad  to  listen.  First  of  all  he  showed  her 
his  union  card.  Greasy  with  long  thumbing,  cracked 
from  wear,  his  eyes  lingered  on  it  with  a faint 
pride  and.  beneath  the  pride,  a half-puzzled  expres- 
sion. Holding  the  card  in  both  thin  hands  while  he 
talked  on,  he  glanced  at  it  occasionally  with  that 
same  odd  look,  as  one  who  worries  over  something 
he  would  like  to  understand. 

It  was  not  like  the  old  days,  the  days  of  roaring 
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them  to  ask  for  work.  Most  of  these,  he  learned, 
bad  drifted  hither  from  labor  troubles. 

ONCE  he  got  a job  at  a smelter,  loading  ears.  The 
fumes  of  mineral  sickened  him  until  he  had  to  leave. 
For  wandering  and  privation  and  lack  of  nourish- 
ment had  now  combined  against  his  lungs.  He 
was  no  longer  the  man  he  had  been.  Years  in 
underground  jiassages  who.se  damp  air  had  come 
thousands  of  feet  from  compressor  valves  had  sowed 
the  seeds  of  “ miner’s  consumption,”  which  usually 
means  quick  eonsumjition.  Now  the  malady  came  on. 

It  weakened  him  as  he  sought  doggedly  for  the 
toil  which  he  was  unfit  to  stand.  Sleeping  behind 
hol)oes’  camp-fires,  with  tie-piles  for  shelter  against 
the  nigiit  wind,  hurried  the  disease.  For  he 'traveled 
now  with  trumps.  At  first — at  the  outset  of  his 
journeyings — his  union  card  had  got  him  many  rides 
at  the  hands  of  friendly  brakemen.  As  time  went 
on.  such  cards  became  numerous.  Derelicts  from 
F.a.stern  labor  troubles,  discouraged  workers,  and  pro- 
fessional vagrants  u.sed  them  for  begging  devices. 

“ When  I showed  mine,  they  kicked  me  off.”  He 
bent  his  troubled  eyes  u|»on  the  pasteboard  in  his  hands. 

A member  of  that  vast  army  of  homeless  wan- 
derers who  sprinkle  the  country’s  width,  he  shared 
their  treatment.  In  one  Western  city  he  was  ar- 
rested and  served  time  in  a fetid  jail.  Making  his 
way  across  the  mountains,  he  reached  the  Pacific 
coast,  then  in  the  grip  of  a raw,  •damp  winter. 
The  police  again  found  him  an  idler  upon  the 
streets.  This  time  he  got  a chain-gang  sentence. 
He  fell,  one  day.  beside  the  rock-pile,  and  finished 
his  term  on  a jail  hospital  cot. 

Weak  and  gaunt,  he  turned  his  face  toward  the 
South.  It  was  now  a.  race  against  sickness,  a ploil- 
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THE  ERA  OF  THE  PACIFIC 


BY  JOHN  L.  MATHEWS  AND  GERTRUDE  S.  MATHEWS 


The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  be- 
come an  epoch  in  our  history.  From  it  we 
will  date  a new  era — the  Era  of  tlie  Pacific. 
The  new  doors  sw’ing  wide  to  the  Western 
Ocean.  The  nations  of  the  Atlantic  will 
turn  to  the  new  route  for  the  spoils  of  the 
Pacific,  which  they  have  long  been  pursuing  by  the 
cld  paths  of  trade  through  Suez,  around  the  Capes, 
and  even  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  -and  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec. 

UTie  United  States  has  built  this  waterway.  The 
people  have  paid  the  bill.  Most  essential,  now,  is  its 
operation  on  such  lines  that  the  common  people  will 
share  its  benefit.  What  they  are  going  to  get,  not 
alone  on  the  seaeoast  but  all  through  the  country,  is 
a question  to  which  they  have  a right  to  demand  an 
a nswer. 

ir/taf  ^yUl  the  Canal  Do  for  the  Common  Manf 


IT  is  easy  to  see  what  the  still  solid  trusts  and  the 
scarcely  diaphanous  dissolved  trusts  are  going  to 
secure  as^their  share  of  the  partition  of  the  fabulou.s 
trade  of  the  Pacific.  What  the  independent  manu- 
facturer, who  wants  to  start  in  the  export  business,  to 
use  his  enterprise  in  the  new  trade,  will  gain,  is  an- 
other problem,  and  an  extremely  interesting  one. 
Home  industries  should  boom  at  the  instance  of  new 
opportunities.  Every  man  should  feel  the  reflex  of 
prosperity  due  to  the  increase  in  manufacturing  for 
the  foreign  trade.  Extraordinary  business  openings 
lie  in  wait  for  the  pro<lucer.  There  were  never  before 
so  many  chances  put  in  one  prize  package  and  offered 
to  him  free. 

Lower  prices  in  home  necessities  will  l)e  a great 
gain  for  the  common  man.  Living  should  bwome  in 
some  degree  easier.  I'vcry  one  in  the  country  should 
he  directly  benefited  with  regard  to  the  amount  he  can 
buy  for  his  money. 

Why; 

We  are  to  have  free  ships  under  our  own  flag  for 
the  foreign  trade,  and  free  material  and  cheaper  prices 
for  coastwise  ships  in  our  own  yards.  We  are  to  give 
free  passage  to  tliese  home-built  ships  in  the  inter- 
coastal trade.  We  have  tlie  jurisdiction  to  guarantee 
that  tlu-re  will  be  cheap  rates.  We  can  assure  free- 
dom from  every  domination,  if  we  use  common  sense 
and  enforce  our  law's.  We  have  the  ability  to  develop 
the  numerous  opportunities  that  offer  when  we  have 
dug  the  Canal  and  secured  direct  intercourse  betw'een 
€lie  tw’o  oceans.  As  a result,  the  cost  of  transportation 
and  prices  on  some  things  must  drop  together. 

The  Ship  a Glorified  Market  Wagon 

OUR  greatest  motor  unit  is  the  ship.  In  the  days 
of  the  New  Era  we  shall  see  steam  give  place  to 
producer  gas  or  oil  in  the  propelling  engine.  The  ship 
is  a glorified  market  wagon,  delivering  our  household 
goods.  Just  as  no  department  store  could  get  trade 
if  it  had  no  wagons,  so  no  nation  can  master  commerce 
unless  it  has  vessels,  the  essential  means  of  domina- 
tion. 

Ships  ply  the  sea  as  the  wagons  ply  your  street,  as 
familiarly  as  the  motor  delivery  car  which  glides 
swiftly  up  to  the  curb  at  your  apartment  door.  The 
ship  is  the  receiving  car  of  the  storekeeper  who  sup- 
plies you,  and  brings  him  wholesale  goods  on  whole- 
sale terms  of  transportation.  Any  change  that  lowers 
the  post  of  transportation  on  goods  shipped  to  him 
should  in  some  measure  lower  the  price  on  these  same 
goods  sold  to  you,  whether  they  come  from  home  ports 
or  a foreign  land. 

Suppose  you  live  in  New  Whatcom  on  Bellingham 
Bay,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  the  ship  comes 
to  your  port  with  cargo  from  Boston  or  New  York. 
Under  the  old  system,  her  contents  would  be  lifted  out 
at  the  Isthmus,  loaded  into  cars  and  carried  across, 
dumped  into  another  ship,  and  sent  up  the  coast  with 
perhaps  two  weeks’  expensive  delay.  Until  four  or  five 
years  ago,  when  the  government  took  control  of  the 
Panama  Railroad,  there  was  a transcontinental  rail- 
way monopolj'  that  prevented  any  freight  for  the 
people’s  use  going  this  way.  Even  now,  thirty-five 
days  is  a quick  journey.  In  the  New  Era  it  will  come 
in 'seven  or  eight  days  from  the  eastern  port  down  to 
Christobal  and  enter  the  Canal.  An  uninterrupted 
eight-hour  journey  through  Gatun  Locks,  the  Lake  of 
the  Chagres,  and  Culebra,  then  down  through  Pedro 
Miguel  and  Miraflores  to  Balboa,  will  bring  it  into  the 
calm  Pacific.  Without  toll  or  needless  delay,  it  will 
speed  away  up  the  coast  to  New  Whatcom — in  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three  days,  all  told,  a saving  of  from 
twelve  tg  fifteen  days. 

Into  this  ship  have  gone  all  sorts  of  household  and 
farm  necessities,  to  be  widely  distributed,  ten  thousand 
tons  being  a fair  cargo  even  in  the  present  trade. 
Baby-walkers,  as  the  bill  of  lading  calls  them,  knocked 
down, — not  the  baby,  but  the  walker, — hose,  garden 
and  lady’s,  bee-smokers,  honey-extractors,  nightgowns, 
haberdashery,  princess  slips,  buttons,  wall-paper,  bath- 
room fixtures,  and  soap,  agate-ware,  naval  stores, 
shoes  for  horse  and  man,  electrical  appliances,  and 
quantities  of  plows  and  tedders,  jeans,  cotton  shirts, 
and  toy  bull-mooses  are  all  stowed  in  the  same  hold. 


$25,000,000  a Year  Saved  in  Freight  Charges 

Going  out  in  the  old  days  at  a cost  :i'’  tlu-  '.ay  up 
from  sixty  cents  a hundred  pounds  two  i tbn-o 
dollars,  now  many  rates  will  be  cut  in  lialf,  a d the 
test  down  at  least  thirty  per  cent.  Tw  v.ty  -lollars  a 
short  ton  was  a fair  charge  under  the  old  rulis;  now 
the  average  will  be  not  more  than  ten  and  oi  some 
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loads  eight  dollars,  a saving  of  approximately  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  on  a cargo. 

Such  a delivery  load  might  be  dropped  off  at  several 
ports  and  reach  a wide  territory;  the  low  sea  charges 
even  now  absorb  the  land  rate  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  ports  into  the  hinterland. 

Our  intercoastal  traffic  already  has  attained  in  four 
years  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  tons  a year 
by  tbe  two  routes,  Panama  and  Tehuantepec.  When 
the  Canal  is  open,  it  will  rise  in  both  directions  to 
three  times  that,  with  a saving  of  not  less  tlian  twenty- 
five  million  dollars  a year  to  the  people  who  pay  the 
freight.  Our  intimate  friend,  the  ship,  will  carry  back 
in  her  capacious  hold  a thousand  tons  of  wine  in  casks, 
five  thousand  of  barley  which  now  goes  to  Europe 
around  Cape  Horn,  because  of  the  high  rail  cost  to 
Central  and  Eastern  breweries;  two  or  three  thousand 
tons  of  Hour  in  sacks  or  barrels;  and  a thousand  of 
case  goods — raisins,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
condensed  milk.  This  is  all  profitable  freight,  even  at 
a low  rate,  for  the  East  or  for  the  Gulf  ports  and  the 
cities  up  the  Mississippi  Valley,  On  this  return  trip 
the  saving  would  be  nearly  if  not  quite  as  high. 

On  another  trip  the  ship  might  go  filled  half  l>e- 
tween  decks  and  half  in  the  hold  with  lumber;  and 
with  Arizona  copper  ingots,  Hawaiian  sugar,  or  Im- 
perial Valley  cotton  picked  up  at  San  Diego  packed 
solidly  in  the  remaining  space. 

Putting  Fresh  Fruit  on  the  Tables  of  the  Central 
States 

Refrigerator  ships  will  bring  your  grapefruit. 

They  will  get  a million  tons  of  the  trade  East  in 
citrus  and  other  fruits  through  Panama.  At  present 
tile  railroads  add  on  to  the  highest  possible  transporta- 
tion rates  extortionate  charges  for  icing  cars,  taking 
all  the  traffic  will  bear.  The  intercoastal  refrigerator 
service  will  be  a novelty  in  that  trade,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain to  come.  The  government  has  such  a service  now 
to  the  Canal,  and  it  is  highly  successful.  In  general 
use,  this  will  place  many  table  delicacies — olives  in 
bulk,  oranges,  fine  grapes,  strawlierries,  cantalou|)es, 
and  other  fresh  fruit — in  eastern  and  central  towns  at 
prices  proportionate  to  those  in  California,  some  varie- 
ti"8  at  seasons  when  thev  can  not  otherwise  be  had  at 
all. 

Our  eargm's  in  the  foreign  trade  have  been  carried 
in  foreign  ships  for  decades,  and  the  price  of  trans- 
portation set  liy  their  owners.  Agreements  existed  to 
charge  us  higher  rates  than  they  charged  their  ow'n 
countries  for  greater  distances,  and,  because  of  the 
enormous  cost  of  ships  built  inside  the  tariff,  we  were 
unable  to  compete  with  them. 

Now  that  we  are  to  carry  it  ourselves  and  make  it 
our  business  to  handle  it  cheaply  and  effectively 
through  the  Canal,  we  will  find  that  every  part  of  the 
country  has  some  product  which  it  already  exports 
that  will  find  a new  market  at  lower  cost  of  trans- 
portation, and  that  generally  its  oM  trade  will  be  Ijene- 
litcd  and  increased  in  the  same  way.  Let  us  consider, 
first,  the  trade  between  the  opposite  sides  of  our  own 
country  and  South  America  which  will  surely  benefit 
from  the  new  crossing;  for  an  example,  the  flour  trade 
of  Portland,  Oregon. 

As  one  ascends  the  Columbia  River,  far  beyond  the 
Dalles  he  comes  into  what  appears  to  be  a desert 
reaching  around  a bend  into  the  Snake  River  country. 
In  the  eyes  of  an  Easterner,  the  great  bluffs  that  he 
sees  across  the  river  from  the  north-bank  road  seem 
crowned  w'ith  yellow  sand.  As  he  looks  at  it,  over  a 
rise  and  into  view  a pair  of  horses  shoulder-deep  in  the 
apiiarcnt  sand,  then  another  and  another  until  sixteen 
teams  sweep  down  the  gentle  slope,  dragging  behind 
tiiem  header  machines,  gathering  the  monster  heads  of 
golden  wheat  of  this  northwestern  country,  hulling 
and  sacking  them  as  they  go.  The  revelation  contains 
a marvel, 

Portland  Will  Grind  Wheat  for  the  World 

Down  the  very  road  he  is  traveling  and  the  one  on 
the  opposite  hank  comes  this  wheat  to  Portland, 
where  it  is  ground  into  flour  and  shipped  in  chartered 
vessels  to  Japan,  China,  and  the  west  coast  of  South 
America.  Much  of  it  still  goes  raw  abroad;  but  the 
time  is  coming  for  Portland  to  mill  this  all  herself. 
When  Panama  opens,  she  will  find  an  unlimited  new 
market.  She  will  have  a clear  route  from  her  own 
docks  to  northern  and  eastern  South  America,  Colom- 
bia, Venezuela,  the  Guianas,  up  the  Amazon  twenty- 
five  hundred  miles  to  Iquitos,  a city  of  twenty-five 
thousand  people  in  Peru.  She  can  compete  with  Argen- 
tine in  Brazil.  Italy  and  the  European  ports  up 
to  Copenhagen  will  be  open  to  her.  In  the  West 
Indies  she  will  find  a growing  trade.  If  she  lands 
at  La  Guayra,  she  can  return  with  choice  coffee 
and  with  alligator  skins,  quinia  sulphate,  and  many 
other  products  ready  for  use  or  for  manufacture.  She 
c(Cn  make  the  circuit  of  the  Caribbean  on  such  a trip, 
and,  returning,  secure  her  final  cargo  on  the  west 
coast  of  Mexico  at  the  deep  ports  of  Acapulco  and 
Manzanillo,  where  she  will  find  more  good  coffee,  rub- 
ber, and  cocoanuts. 

Portland’s  coffee  is  now  largely  delivered  and  sold 
in  New  York.  It  is  then  either  shipped  exj^nsively 
overland,  or  goes  in  a steamer,  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  for  ten  dollars  a ton,  having  already  cost 
five  dollars  and  a quarter  to  move  fro:ii  Brazil  to  New 
York.  The  Portland  boat,  picking  up  botti  r brands  at 
primary  price,  would  dispense  with  tli.  middleman 
altogether.  The  freight  would  be  not  '..  tre  than  four 
dollars  a ton,  plus  fifty  cents  a weip  • d ton  toll  at 
Panama — a saving  of  four  or  five  cent>  a pound  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  2o) 
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purchase,  and  half  a cent  additional  on  the  freight. 
It  would  probably  eliminate  also  considerable  charg^ 
for  storage  and  insurance  while  it  would  have  been  in 
New  York.  All  this  should  be  a saving  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  Will  Shoe  South 
America 

TO  ^low  how  the  use  of  the  same  crossing  will  be 
profitable  in  the  opposite  direction,  we  take  New- 
buryport,  Massachusetts.  Its  neighbor,  Haverhill, 
makes  a specialty  of  line  shoes  for  women,  the  most 
acceptable  of  our  exports  to  Spanish  America.  Duty 
there  is  charged  by  weight,  and  cheap,  heavy  shoes  pay 
more  than  fine,  light  ones.  Therefore,  the  heavy  ones 
are  made  at  home  with  antiquated  implements  or  shoe- 
machinery  they  get  from  Germany.  The  high-grade 
stock  is  imported  from  the  United  States.  Suppe^ 
Haverhill  barged  her  shoes  down  the  Merrimac  to  ship- 
side.  and  sent  them  away  with  other  New  England 
items,  such  as  fountain-pens,  clocks  and  watches,  elec- 
tric machinery,  cotton  piece  goods  from  the  river  val- 
ley, and  some  of  Jeb  White’s  home-made  tools  from  the 
Deerfield  Valley.  Salted  cod  from  Gloucester  and  jute 
bags  from  New'huryport  might  help  to  fill  the  spaces 
in  tl’.e  ship’s  hold. 

Going  down  the  west  coast  with  these  articles,  her 
first  port  of  entry  will  be  Guayaquil  in  Ecuador.  She 
will  find  a railway  in  operation  leading  up  a valley  in 
the  Cordilleras  eight  to  ten  thousand  feet  high,  to 
()uito.  the  capital,  with  populous  cities  on  the  way. 
The  ship  goes  on  down  to  Callao,  Mollendo,  and  Ilo^  in 
Fern,  titen  on  to  Arica,  Pisagua.  Iquique,  and  V’al- 
paraiso,  delivering  goods  for  both  Chile  and  Bolivia. 
The  average  rate  to-day  on  all  classes  of  goods  from 
New  York,  where  the  trade  is  concentrated,  comes 
pretty  close  to  fifteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a ton. 
When  the  canal  is  operating,  the  carrier  from  New- 
buryport  will  lie  able  to  make  an  uninterrupted  jour- 
ney. except  for  replenishing  fuel  and  supplies  at  the 
Isthmus,  and  deliver  the  freight  for  no  higher  average 
tlian  seven  dollars  a ton  in  Ecuador,  seven  and  a half 
in  Peru,  and  eight  in  Chile,  saving  on  her  ten  thousand 
tons  about  eightv  thousand  dollars.  On  her  return 
cargo  of  nitrate  from  Chile,  copper,  cacao,  coffee,  and 
sugar  from  Peru,  dividivi.  fustic,  and  Panama  hats 
from  Ecuador,  she  will  save  an  equal  amount.  This 
kind  of  direct  interchange  will  not  be  general  until 
ships  are  more  plentiful. 

Our  New  Markets  in  Australia  and  China 

An  important  new  situation  in  our  shipyards  tend- 
ing to  solve  this  ship  problem  is  created  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Operating  Act,  by  which  every  item  we 
need  for  the  construction  of  ships  can  be  admitted 
free  of  duty.  The  workingmen  who  build  them  will 
still  draw  American  wages.  Under  the  pressure  of  this 
new  provision  our  coastwise  ships  are  already  cheaper, 
while  vessels  for  the  foreign  trade  are  being  built  in 
our  own  yards,  a rare  event  in  tbe  past  generation. 
The  Steel  Trust  now  sells  the  builders  their  materials 
at  the  same  price  they  have'  been  asking  in  Belfast. 
This  is  part  of  our  preparation  for  fair-play  business 
through  the  Canal  which  should  give  Americans  indi- 
vidually increased  prosperity. 

Each  locality  having  secured  its  markets  and  its 
return  source  of  materials,  the  economy  of  direct  ship- 
ments is  evident.  The  countries  along  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  are  not  the  only  markets.  Other 
young  nations  are  growing  up.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  will  in  time  become  independent.  Australia 
IS  already  a dominion  like  Canada.  All  of  these  three 
have  a large  and  flourishing  trade.  Across  the  sea 
China  confronts  us,  newly  revolutionized  to  first-of- 
January  calendars  and  dictagraphs,  sanitary  plumbing, 
and  otfier  paraphernalia  of  civilization.  Her  trade  is 
certain  to  achieve  enormous  proportion.  Japan  has 
rubbed  her  eyes  open,  and  has  become  a member  of  the 
family  of  powers.  She  supports  a sturdy  merchant 
fleet,  and  is  selling  her  line  of  goods  with  increasing 
skill.  The  Philippines  and  Java,  Borneo  and  New 
Guinea,  the  Celebes,  Siam  and  India,  Indo-China  and 
Sumatra,  Singapore  and  the  Straits  Settlements  have 
all  rich  prizes  for  which  we  must  contend. 

All  of  these  countries  trade  not  only  with  us  and 
with  each  other,  but  with  the  big  and  little  nations  of 
Europe.  That  trade  which  has  heretofore  been  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  our  .Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  now 
will  be  shared  by  the  Pacific  States.  Not  only  flour 
to  Italy,  but  competing  with  Italy  in  northern  Europe 
in  such  commodities  as  olives  in  bulk,  cargoes  of 
canned  salmon  from  Alaska,  fine  wines  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  by  extending  the  refrigerator  service  we 
will  create  a market  for  the  finest  fruits  in  England, 
Germany,  France,  and  the  north  countries. 

Cargo  for  cargo,  they  can  trade  with  us  in  the  mid- 
dle far  West,  where  they  have  never  traded  before — 
chestnuts,  fresh  and  dried,  from  Italy  and  Germany; 
fine  cheeses,  sardines  and  anchovies,  and  quantities  of 
sausage;  silks  and  linens,  paper  pulp,  potash,  and 
many  other  necessary  things  with  which  we  are  not 
sufficiently  supplied.  These  increased  connections  mean 
cheapness  to  the  consumer  and  enormous  development 
of  industry  which  will  increase  his  buying  power. 

Breaking  the  Monopolies 

WHAT  we  may  further  hope  to  get  depends  upon  the 
changes  effected  in  certain  economic  conditions. 
We  are  suffering  at  the  hands  of  various  monopolies 
outside  of  our  own  country.  All  over  the  world  we 
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“LE  BAISER”  BY  RODIN 


/y  A OLDED  of  snow-white  marble,  her  arm  draws  down  his  head. 
‘"‘Over  them  both  hath  genius  a mystic  stillness  spread. 

Curved  of  the  purest  beauty,  her  face  and  her  bosom  rise. 
Tender  his  touch  upon  her,  reverent,  strong,  and  wise. 

And  their  kiss  creates  a rapture  wherein  all  discord  dims, 
Miraculous  with  harmonics  as  the  music  of  their  limbs; 

Poignant  as  utmost  anguish,  of  utmost  bliss  the  flower; 
Immaculate  and  immortal  in  love’s  most  tremulous  hour! 


WILLIAM  ROSE  BENET 
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FROM  THE  JUNGLE  TO  THE  ZOO 


BY  ELLEN  VELVIN 


Author  of  “Dangerous  Dilemmas  of  Wild  Animal  Trainers,”  “Surgical  Operations  on  Wild  Animals/*  etc. 


IT  is  extremely  difficult  to  realize,  when  watching 
wild  animals  lying  quietly  in  their  cages  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens  or  in  some  wild  animal  show, 
the  many  and  various  troubles — the  frightful 
dangers,  even — which  not  only  the  animals,  but 
those  who  have  had  the  labor  and  expense  of 
bringing  them  to  their  present  condition,  have  been 
through. 

It  may  perhaps  be  mentioned  that  invariably,  when 
a wild  animal  show  or  a zoological  garden  gives  an 
order  for  the  purchase  of  wild  animals,  the  order  is 
made  subject  to  an  agreement  tliat  the  animals 
purchased  shall  be  delivered  in  “ good  condition.” 
As  a matter  of  fact,  wild  animals  on  tlieir  first  ar- 
rival are  scarcely  ever  in  a good  condition,  and  it  is 
a most  difficult  thing  to  present  them  in  even  fair 
condition.  Tliey  always  sutt’er  from  extreme  fear  and 
terror  during  the  first  months  of  captivity.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  they  are  confronted  with  an  absolutely 
new  method  of  living,  a new  method  of  feeding,  a ne.v 
environment — an  awful  one  to  the  animals  accus- 
tomed to  perpetual 


keeps  away  the  innumerable  insects,  ants,  gnats,  and 
Hies  that  arc  so  terribly  trying  in  hot  countries. 

These  caves  are  most  cleverly  hidden — so  cleverly 
that  it  is  almost  impossible,  in  some  cases,  to  Udl 
tl'.at  there  is  any  cave  at  all.  In  many  instances  the 
thick  interlacing  branches  of  the  wild  olive  and  mastic 
trees  form  such  a thick  arch  in  front  of  the  cave, 
that  hunters  pass  the  opening  again  and  again  with- 
out seeing  it.  This  delicate  arch  keeps  the  lion’s  den 
beautifully  cool  and  shady;  it  also  affords  him 
privacy,  and  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  see  his 
enemies  without  their  seeing  him. 

In  this  luxurious  retreat  the  lion  and  lioness,  with 
their  cubs,  make  their  home.  ’I'hey  sleep  nearly  all 
day  long.  But  at  night,  when  the  fierce  rays  of  the 
sun  have  died  down  and  the  cool  evening  shadows 
begin  to  appear,  they  saunter  forth  in  search  of  food, 
which  they  generally  have  little  difficulty  in  finding. 

And  then  into  this  jungle,  one  day,  come  some  hun- 
ters of  wild  animals.  They  know  there  are  certain 
lions  in  the  vicinity,  and  also  know  there  are  young 


cubs.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  hunt  wild  animals  for 
what  is  called  “sport”;  but  that  is  mere  child’s  play 
compared  to  capturing  wild  animals  alive,  and  not 
only  alive  hut  practically  uninjured.  For  an  inj-ured 
animal  is  practically  valueless.  Such  an  animal  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  deliver  in  good  condition. 

Taking  a Lioness  with  Cubs  Alive 

TO  capture  lions  alive,  the  best  way  is  first  to  take 
the  cubs.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  feats  of  all.  Natives  are  sent  out 
in  various  directions  to  find  signs  of  a lioness  with 
cubs.  .Should  they  find  these  signs,  they  call  to  one 
another  by  peculiar  cries,  each  cry  having  a certain 
significance.  They  then  meet  at  a chosen  place,  and 
follow  up  the  trail  until  they  come  to  the  lair.  They 
do  all  they  ean  to  entice  tlie  mother  and  cubs  out- 
.side:  the  next  move  is  to  capture  the  lioness.  But 
a lioness  with  cubs  is  a dangeous  beast,  and 
many  a man  has  lost  his  life  in  trying  to  do  this. 

There  is  a story 


freedom.  They 
suffer  from  the  dis- 
comforts of  travel, 
from  the  close  con- 
finement, from  the 
change  of  climate. 
Everything  is  en- 
tirely different  in 
every  way  from 
what  they  "have  al- 
wa3’s  been  accus- 
tomed to. 

To  begin  at  the 
beginning  — a lion 
is  born  in  the  thick 
of  the  jungle. 
Great  care  is  taken 
I)  y t h e parents 
that  the  cave  they 
choose  for  their 
home  is  large  and 
shady,  and  that  it 
is  close  to  water. 
The  lions  are  then 
able  to  prej'  on  the 
deer,  antelopes,  gi- 
raffes, etc.,  that 
come  down  to 
drink  at  eventide; 
and  the  dampness 
caused  bj’  the  close 
proximity  of  water 
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of  some  hunters 
who,  trying  to 
entice  a lioness 
outside,  told  one 
man  to  go  to  the 
back  of  the  cave 
and  fire  off  a gun 
at  a given  signal. 
But  the  lioness 
crept  quietly  out 
at  another  en- 
trance, and,  while 
t h e unfortunate 
man  was  waiting 
for  the  signal,  she 
sprang  on  him  and 
killed  him.  Those, 
in  front,  having  no 
knowledge  of  this, 
wondered  whj-  he 
did  not  fire,  and 
two  men  went 
round  to  see.  They 
were  met  bj'  a furi- 
ous animal,  and 
had  not  their  cries 
brought  the  others 
quickly,  there  is  no 


- eleu’aanu,  called  “ koomkies,”  are  trained  to  entice  wild  elephants  into  the  stockade.  Using  all  their 

1 aad  'me-nts,  the  koomkies  lead  the  strange  elephants  into  the  inclosure.  They  then  trumpet  as  a 

■%.  signal,  and  the  natives  come  and  close  up  the  entrance  ^iriOinB 
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doubt  that  they 
also  would  have 
.V  a , r fared  badly.  As  it 
IQiriBl  trO’llwas,  the  lioness 
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Vfas  and  they  eot  tlu- 

cubs  ftlJVe. 

But  Papturinj?  cubs  is  no 
easy  matter.  Young  lion 
cubs,  especially  forest-bred 
animals,  are  so  strong,  fierce, 
and  savage  that  great  care 
has  to  be  taken.  They  bite, 
scratch,  and  tear  with  their 
sharp  claw's  in  such  a vindic- 
tive manner  that  they  can  in- 
flict terrible  injuries.  All 
lions  liave  curved  claws,  and 
these  claws,  which  are  driven 
in  straight,  are  always  drawn 
out  curved.  Terrible  gashes 
in  the  flesh  are  the  result. 
Moreover,  all  wounds  from 
wild  animals  are  exception- 
ally i)ainful.  and  take  a long 
time  to  heal.  , 

'I’he  best  way  is  to  throw 
nets  or  sacking  over  the  heads 
of  the  cubs.  In  struggling, 
they  get  themselves  entan- 
gled. and  after  they  have 
tired  themselves  out.  the  nets 
are  loo.sened,  and  they  are 


mental  difficulties  of  trans- 
porting wild  animals  across 
the  desert  are  the  intense 
heat  and  the  great  scarcity 
of  water.  Kxtreme  precau- 
tions have  to  be  taken  to 
guard  against  water  famine. 

With  a large  consignment 
of  wild  animals,  the  larger 
animals  arc  generally  driven 
first,  each  attended  by  .several 
men.  An  elephant  will  some- 
times have  as  many  as  ftmr 
or  five  att4‘ndant.s.  according 
to  his  size  and  disposition; 
a giraffe  three  or  four;  os- 
triches. antelopes,  giraffes, 
zebra  all  have  their  keef)era 
or  caretakers,  while  hun- 
dreds of  sheep  and  goats  go 
with  this  unique  procession. 
The  sheep  are  sometimes  used 
as  food  for  both  men  and 
animals,  while  the  nanny- 
goats  supply  the  milk  for 
the  young  animals.  This 
last  is  a most  important 
item.  for  many  of  the 


An  antelope  caught  in  a net — one  of  the 
most  common  devices  for  catching  an 
animal  without  injuring  it.  An  injured 
animal  rarely  survives  transportation 


Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  this  elephant 
to  enter  a freight-car.  After  the  men  had  spent  several 
hours  urging  him  to  walk  up  the  inclined  plane,  he  pushed 
it  away  and  climbed  into  the  car  without  help 


put  into  a strong  cage  specially  provided.  They  are 
allowed  to  get  very  hungry,  and  are  then  taken  to 
some  goats  in  full  milk,  which  have  been  procured  in 
readiness;  and  the  little  cubs  are  fed  by  these  foster- 
mothers  until  they  are  old  enough  to  eat  a little 
meat. 

Goats  and  Dogs  as  Foster-Mothers  of 
Young  Lions 


him  until  he  has  quieted  a little. 

'J'here  are  many  other  effective  means 
of  catching  wild  animals.  In  some 
eases,  inclosures  are  built,  formed  of 
bamboo  and  covered  with  netting, 
into  which  all  kinds  of  wild  animals 
are  driven  by  the  natives,  who  form 
in  a ring,  with  flaming  torches,  (hice 
in.  the  animals  can  not  get  out.  The 
bamboo  is  not  sufficiently  strong  for 
them  to  climb  over;  it  bends  with 
their  weight;  and  they  are  then 
thrown  back  again.  The  net  is  too 
high  to  reach;  and  so  there  the  ani- 
mals stay  until,  hungry  and  thirsty, 
they  are  driven  into  cages  and  taken 
away  by  trained  elephants. 

Trained  elephants  also  entice  their  ow’ii  kind  into 
these  inclosures.  Y'oung  female  elephants  are  specially 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  elephants,  which  are  called 
“ koomkies,”  are  .sent  out  into  the  forests,  and  when 
they  meet  a strange  elephant  they  use  all  their  tricks 
and  blandishments  upon  him.  As  soon  as  he  is  inter- 
ested, the  koomkie  leads  the  way  toward  the  inclosure, 
and  the  big  elephant  follows  meekly  and  stupidly.  As 
soon  as  the  treacherous  little  koomkie  has  caught  a 
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Goats  and  dogs  are  used  as  foster-mothers  for 
young  lion  cubs  while  they  are  being  carried 
into  captivity.  This  dog  brought  up  two  lion  cubs, 
but  seemed  relieved  when  its  task  was  completed 

younger  animals  are  entirely  dependent  on  this 
food  alone. 

Most  of  the  camels  travel  together  in  pairs,  while 
the  smaller  animals,  like  lions  and  tigers,  baboons, 
panthers,  cheetahs,  etc.,  are  carried  in  roughly  made 
but  strong  wooden  boxes.  These  boxes  are  placed  on 
the  backs  of  camels;  and  here,  again,  is  one  of  the 
great  trials  of  a young  or  newly  captured  wild  ; 
mal.  For  the  awkward  gait  of  a camel  causes  a n 


— — o - - — - gait  of  a camel  causes  a most 

OMfriTMES.  when  goats  are  not  procurable,  span-  prisoner,  she  trumpets  a little,  and  the  natives  come  uncomfortable  motion,  and  the  constant  shaking,  the 
* iels  or  ^setters  are  provided  who  act  as  foster  a«d  close  up  the  inclosure.  sudden  jolts  when  the  camels  kneel  down  and  rise  up 


mothers.  But  although  in  these  cases,  and  also  in 
many  zoiilogical  gardens  and  wild  animal  shows,  dogs 
have  lieen  used  for  this  jnirpose,  and  altliough  in  a 
few  cases  they  appear  to  be  attached  to  their  foster- 
children,  they  generally  show  a marked  uneasiness, 
and  it  always  appears  to  be  a great  relief  to  the  dog 
w’hen  the  mothering  business  is  over. 

In  capturing  full-grown  lions,  of  course  different 
tactics  have  to  be  u.sed.  As  a rule,  large  traps  are 
planted  in  the  trail  of  the  lion,  where  his  spoor  has 
been  found.  A very  easily  made  trap  that  is  often 
used  is  quite  square,  one  side  lifting  up  on  a spring, 
just  like  our  old-fashioned  mouse-trap.  A.  piece  of 
fresh  bullock’s  or  antelope’s  flesh  is  put  in  as  a bait, 
and  this  will  often  tempt  a lion  inside — when  down 
goes  the  door,  and  the  animal  finds  that  he  is  a 
prisoner. 

But  lions,  like  all  the  cat  tribe,  are  very  crafty  and 
cunning.  They  are  also  terribly  suspicious.  ‘ And 
after  watching  a lion  patiently  for  hours  at  a time, 
thinking  from  his  actions  that  he  is  just  about  to 
enter  the  trap,  many  a hunter  has  felt  sick  with  dis- 
gust and  disappointment  to  see  the  lion,  after  think- 
ing it  over,  walk  heavily  awav. 

Tigers  are  caught  in  various  Ways.  One  plan  is 
to  smear  the  leaves  of  the  plantain  and  sycamore 
any  broad 


Other  wild  animals  are  caught  in  different  ways, 
the  most  modern  being  by  lassoing.  The  first  polar  bear 
ever  caught  by  a lasso  (by  Mr.  Paul  Rainey)  is  now 
in  the  New  York  Zoological  Park.  And'  the  first 
lioness  ever  caught  by  a lasso  (by  Buffalo  Jones)  is 
also  in  the  New  York  Zoological  ‘Park.  Some  excel- 
lent moving  pictures  are  being  shown  in  London  at 
the  present  time  by  Mr.  Paul  Rainey  and  Mr.  Cherry 
Kearton.  In  these  pictures  we  see  all  sorts  of  wild 
animals  being  caught  by  the  lasso — the  lioness  I have 
just  spoken  of,  a huge  rhinoceros,  a wild  boar,  a 
tiger,  a giraffe,  and  others.  The  giraffe  picture  is 
very  funny.  The  poor  animal  seemed  so  surprised 
and  puzzled  that  he  stood  quite  still,  onlv  occasionally 
giving  his  little  wdsp  of  a tail  a sharp  twist! 

When  a dealer  in  wild  animals  has  caught  a number 
of  animals  of  all  kinds,  he  ne.xt  turns  his  attention 
to  the  consideration  of  their  transport.  And  this  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  things  in  the  whole  business 
from  the  financial  point  of  view’.  ’ 

The  Journey  Across  the  Desert. 

traveling  is  generally  done  at  night,  for  the 
1 fierce  sunlight  of  the  tropics  makes  traveling  al- 
most impossible  in  the  daytime.  The  two  great  funda- 


leaves  with  some 
sticky  substance. 
The  moment  the 
tiger  puts  It  is  foot 
on  these  leaves, 
his  fate  is  settled. 
Like  all  the  cat 
tribe,  he  at  once 
puts  his  paw  over 
his  head  to  get  the 
sticky  sul>stance 
off.  Not  being 
able  to  do  this, 
he  rolls  on  the 
ground,  thus  cover- 
ing himself  all 
over  with  the 
leaves,  and  getting 
more  and  more 
angry  and  furious 
as  the  leaves  get 
into  his  eyes  and 
make  them  smart, 
and  also  partially 
blind  him.  The 
natives  then  come 
forward  and  cover 
him  w’ith  nets, 
drag  him  into  a 
cage,  and  leav^ 


again,  are  most  trying  to  these  wild  creatures,  w’lio 
have  never  in  their  lives  known  any  other  movement 
than  their  own  natural  walking  and  leaping. 

The  start  is  made  early'  in  the  evening,  and  about 
midnight  a halt  is  made  while  the  animals  are  fed 
and  watered.  Some  of  the  drinking-places  are  from 
forty  to  fifty  miles  apart,  so  the  greatest  care  is  taken 
of  the  carried  water;  small  amounts  are  dealt  out  to 
each  man  and  animal  as  if  it  were  the  most  costly 
ciiampagne.  All  the  animals  are  attended  to  nu)s‘t 
carefully,  some  being  rubbed  down,  others  being 
combed,  while  those  in  the  cages  are  made  as  clean 
and  comfortable  as  possible. 

Lions  and  Baboons  Suffer  Most  from  the  Heat 

DUT  very  often,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  care,  a large 
^ number  of  the  poor  animals  die  before  reaching 
their  destination.  Although  all  the  animals  come 
from  a tropical  climate,  the  fierce  heat  kills  manv. 
In  their  natural  state  the  animals  know'  how'  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  during  the  heat  of  the  dav 
hide  themselves  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  jungles  and 
come  out  only  at  night.  Baboons  and  lions,  espcciallv 
seem  to  die  from  the  heat  more  often  than  from  ariv 
other  cause.  The  poor  lion,  coming  from  his  cool 
damp  cave,  where  he  has  been  accustomed  to  lie  luxu- 
riously on  his  back 
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Young  alligators  being  hatched  in  captivity  by  means  of  an  incubator 

{Continued  on  page  25) 
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and  sleep  all  dav 
long,  suffers  cruei- 
ly.  In  his  .small, 
cramped  traveling- 
cage  his  limbs  get 
numb  and  stiff;  he 
gets  no  exercise 
whatever,  and  he  is 
in  strange  sur- 
roundings which 
are  terrifying  to 
him.  The*  intoler- 
able heat  prevents 
him  from  getting 
any  rest  or  slwp 
during  the  dav. 
And  at  night  the 
fearful  jolting  be- 
gins. No  wonder, 
then,  that  even  if 
he  survive.s  the  ter- 
rible journey  over 
the  desert  he  is  in 
a most  forlorn  con- 
dition on  arriving 
at  the  ship’.s  side. 

The.  embarking 
of  some  wild  ani- 
mals on  board  ship 
is  a trying  busj- 
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JVtalanta  pausing  in  her  race  AMERICAN  WOMEN  REPRESENTING  A FRIEZE  OF  GREEK  SCULP! 

to  pick  up  the  golden  apple  WOMEN  HAVE  FOUND  A NEW  RECREATION  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  RHYl 


PAVLOWA  OPENS  A 
GARDEN  PARTY 

The  premiere  danseuse 
etoile  of  the  Russian  Im- 
perial Ballet  opened  the 
festivities  at  the  annual  fete 
of  “ Our  Dumb  Friends 
League,”  held  in  the  Botani- 
cal Gardens  in  London.  Al- 
though a native  Russian, 
Mile.  Pavlowa  prefers  to  live 
in  England,  and  her  resi- 
dence, Ivy  House,  is  one  of 
the  show  places  of  Hemp- 
stead. With  her  own  com- 
pany of  seventy  ballet 
dancers,  and  her  dancing 
partner,  Laurentius  Novi- 
koff,  Pavlowa  begins  a six 
months’  American  tour,  by 
permission  of  the  Czar  of 
Russia,  on  October  17 
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“VETERANS  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD” 
Merille  H.  Frease,  a survivor  of  the  renowned  Buck- 
tail  Brigade,  which  occupied  Devil’s  Den  at  Gettysburg; 
and  Russell  Johnson,  mascot  of  the  G.  A.  R.  Encampment 


TWO  WOMEN  PIONEERS 


Miss  Millie  Mills, 
the  fifteen  - year  - 
old  conductor  of 
an  English  motor- 
bus,  and  probably 
the  only  girl  in 
Great  Britain  li- 
censed to  operate 
a motor  - bus  for 
public  convey- 
ance. Miss  Mills 
is  also  an  expert 
mechanic 


Miss  Mary  L.  Jobe 
has  started  on  a 
solitary  expedition 
to  explore  south- 
ern Alaska  and 
northern  British 
Columbia.  She 
will  be  accompa- 
nied only  by  two 
Indian  guides. 
Miss  Jobe  is  pro- 
fessor of  history 
in  a New  York 
normal  college 


RICH  MEN 
OF  JAPAN 

BY 

ALLAN  L.  BENSON 


Baron  Hachiroemon  Mitsui,  a banker  worth 
$40,000,000,  who  was  educated  in  the  United 
States.  His  title  came  to  him  in  recognition 
of  aid  given  in  the  war  with  China 


Denzaro  Fujita,  who  looks  like  Lincoln 
and  acts  like  Schwab.  He  takes  con- 
tracts from  the  government  and  is  the 
Emperor’s  political  adviser 
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“7%  /I  R^->CKEFELLER,”  said  a 

/■  Japanese  ])anker,  “lias  Ijeen 
/ % / I likened  to  a stomach.  Whatever 
I W ■ he  takes  in  he  digests — and  his 
JL  1 m.  >nost  important  actions  are  usu- 
ally not  visible  to  outsiders.’ 

Tim  remark  was  made  in  discussing  a great 
Japanese  capitalist,  Mr.  Zenjiro  Yasuda. 

“ Air.  Yasuda  and  Air.  Rockefeller  are 
much  alike,”  continued  the  banker.  “Air. 

Yasuda  also  works  like  a stomach.  His 
early  history,  too^  is  not  unlike  that  of  Air. 
Rockefeller.  But  there  the  resemblance  ends. 

Air.  Rockefeller  is  broader  — wider  — than 
my  countryman.  Air.  Rockefeller  has  sur- 
rounded himself  with  an  able  staff,  some  of 
whom  are  as  well  known  to  the  public  as  he 
is  him.self.  Air.  Yasuda  has  no  such  staff. 

His  own  brain  is  the  only  great  brain  that 
is  working  for  him.  What  he  himself  can 
not  think  of  isn’t  thought  of.” 

Morgan,  Rochefeller,  and  Russell  Sage 
in  One 

AAIERICA  never  heard  of  Air.  A’asuda. 

America — speaking  broadly — has  never 
heard  of  any  of  the  enormously  rich  men  of 
Japan.  Yet  America’s  lack  of  knowledge  is 
not  the  fault  of  Air.  Yasuda  or  of  his  fellows. 

Mr.  A’asuda  began,  as  early  as  did  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, to  practise  some  of  the  principles  that 
have  made  Air.  Rockefeller  world  - known. 

They  have  not  traveled  in  parallel  paths, 
because  they  have  not  lived  in  parallel  coun- 
tries. Air.  Yasuda  has  reaped  part  of  the 
crop  of  power  that  Air.  Rockefeller  has 
reaped,  without  being  as  great  as  Air.  Rocke- 
feller. Perhaps  that  is  lmcau.se  Air.  Yasuda, 
in  some  respects,  is  the  greater  of  the  two. 

He  is  greater  in  the  sense  that  he  has  more  sides. 
Rockefeller  is  Rockefeller,  and  no  more.  Yasuda  is 
Rockefeller,  Alorgan,  and  Russell  Sage  at  his  prime, 
rolled  into  one.  He  is  not  as  great  as  these  three 
together,  but  he  partakes  of  the  qualities  of  each  of 
these  three.  He  is  like  Rockefeller  in  his  youth  and 
early  manhood,  like  Russell  Sage  in  middle  life,  and 
now,  in  his  old  age,  when  a growing  country  has 
given  him  elbow-room,  he  is  most  of  all  like  Alorgan. 
For  the  Japanese  banker  who  likened  both  Rocke- 
feller and  A’asuda  to  stomachs  was  in  error  in  as- 
suming that  because  of  this  single  point  of  resemblance 
Yasuda  resembles  Rockefeller  more  than  he  does  any 
other  great  Amer- 
ican financier.  Ya- 
suda is  Alorgan 
done  in  Japanese. 

At  the  age  more 
than  seventy.  Air. 
Yasuda  is  the  most 
I^owerful  banker  in 
Japan.  Not  the 
banker  with  the 
most  dollars,  but 
the  banker  with  the 
greatest  genius  be- 
hind his  dollars. 
In  mere  cash  he 
ranks  far  below 
Japan’s  richest 
man.  precisely  as 
the  late  J.  Pier- 


Zenjiro  Yasuda,  who  is  Rockefeller,  Morgan,  and 
Russell  Sage  at  his  prime,  rolled  into  one.  At 
the  age  more  than  seventy,  he  is  the  most 
powerful  banker  in  Japan,  and  the  only  man 
who  can  raise  $50,000,000  upon  a day’s  notice 


a day.  The  job  was  copying  books.  For 
every  thirty-three  pages  that  he  copied  he 
received  half  a cent.  Here,  indeed,  was  an 
opening!  There  was  a great  demand  among 
the  Japanese  people  for  books  containing  ac- 
counts of  the  lives  of  ancient  warriors.  The 
art  of  printing  was  verj'  little  practised  in 
Ja])an,  and  hiring  copyists  at  less  than  a 
cent  a day  required  a smaller  investment  than 
buying  printing-presses.  Yasuda  liked  the 
work,  and  prosi)ered  at  -it.  He  kept  himself 
sujipiied  with  pocket-money,  and  divided  the 
rest  among  his  sisters. 

Yasuda’s  first  step  up  the  stairs  of  success 
came  when  he  transcribed  the  life  of  Tai  Ko. 
the  Japanese  conqueror  of  Corea.  He  received 
so  much  inspiration  from  the  words  he  copied 
that  he  saw  in  himself  the  jjossibilities  of 
another  kind  of  Tai  Ko.  Tai  Ko,  like  himself, 
had  been  the  son  of  a poor  farmer.  For  seven 
years  he  fought  in  the  army,  under  the  orders 
of  others.  Then  he  moved  up  to  the  top.  and 
made  others  take  orders  from  him. 

“ I was  tremendously  impressed,”  said  Ya- 
suda, “ by  the  exploits  of  this  great  man. 
The  rise  of  a mere  farmer’s  boy  to  the  rank 
of  the  greatest  general  of  Japan  was,  of 
courre,  due  to  his  extraordinar>'  genius;  but 
1 did  not  fail  to  note  that,  instead  of  going 
upward  at  a single  bound,  his  advancement 
came  as  the  result  of  a slow,  orderly  process 
of  achievement.” 

A'asuda’s  next  lesson  came  when  he  was 
sixteen  Years  old.  He  saw  a banker  visit  his 
father’s 'master.  According  to  the  custom  of 
the  time,  when  a person  of  inferior  rank  bade 
adieu  to  a person  of  higher  rank,  the  inferior 
person  removed  his  sandals  and,  rain  or 
shine,  squatted  in  the  street  to  salute  his 
superior.  The  lord,  of  course,  outranked  his  banker; 
but  little  Air.  Yasuda  was  shrewd  enough  to  notice 
that  the  lord  accompanied  the  banker  a little  way 
on  his  return  journey,  removed  his  sandals,  squatted 
in  the  street,  and  saluted  him.  A’asuda  quickly 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  lord  owed  the  banker 
money. 

“ This  incident,”  said  Yasuda,  “ gave  me  some  con- 
ception of  the  power  of  money.  It  also  created  in 
me  my  first  great  desire  to  be  wealthy.  I resolved,  at 
all  costs,  to  become  rich — to  have  a thousand  dollars — 
which,  at  that  time,  was  regarded  as  great  wealth.” 

He  looked  about  him  for  means  to  achieve  his 
desire,  but  he  saw  no  opi)ortunity  for  more  lucrative 
employment  as  a wage-worker. 

“ I reached  the  conclusion,”  said  he,  “ that  I could 
gain  wealth  only  by  becoming  a merchant.  I there- 
fore determined  to  'give  my  life  to  business.” 

Yasuda’s  Rules  for  Growing  Rich 

There  was  no  business  around  Toyama.  All  the 
business  was  in  Tokyo.  To  reach  Tokyo  a traveler 
must  pass  through  several  provinces.  Upon  entering 
each  province,  he  must  have  a passport.  Yasuda 
could  get  passports  only  with  the  consent  of  his 
father;  and  lie  was  so  sure  that  his  father  would  not 
give  his  consent  that  he  never  took  the  trouble  to 
ask  him.  Instead,  he  determined  to  nin  away,  plan- 
ning to  reach  Tokyo  without  pa.ssports  hy  traveling 
through  the  mountains. 

“ One  morning  in  October.”  he  .says,  “ I left  my 
home.  In  order  to  become  rich,  I knew  I must  have 
great  determination.  So,  at  the  outset,  I made  the 
following  resolutions: 

“ To  abstain  from  all  drink  for  five  years. 

“To  be  extremely  thrifty,  even  after  I had  become 
rich. 

“Never  to  depend  upon  others;  never  to  lie;  never 
to  w'rong  others.” 

But  Air..  Yasuda’s  “great  determination  was 
coupled  with  a great  philosophy  and  a greater  pru- 
dence. Knowing  nothing  about  mountain  trails,  he 
was  soon  lost. 

“ \?iJ  realizing.”  he  says.  “ that  without  life  1 
coiini  .(!  nothing.  I returned  home  on  the  second  day. 
mi.'  'Tfstfallen.  confessed  to  my  father  what^  I had 
doi  . . - imI  asked  his  permission  to  go  to  Tokyo.” 

V i>-i'  ia  had  been  right  about  his  father.  The  old 
gpii  l.  -lan  would  not  give  him  jicrmission  to  go  to 
T<.k\"  The  boy  waited  three  years,  and  then  ran 
avas  .again.  In' the  meantime,  lie  had  made  himself 
III  miliar  with  the  geography  of  his  country. 

itarteJ  ' "■ 
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lays  from  ,yie.  tune^|i^^ sorted,  he  trudge^ 
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jiont  Alorgan,  in  mere  cash,  ranked  below  Air.  Rocke- 
feller. But  Yasuda,  like  Air.  Alorgan,  has  a genius 
for  controlling  the  money  of  others.  His  personal 
fortune  is  only  .$1.5,000,000.  The  wealth  that  he  egn- 
trols  runs  into  the  hundreds  of  millions.  He  controls 
the  greatest  chain  of  banks  in  Japan.  He  is  the  man 
to  whom  all  Japanese  go  when  they  want  to  finance 
a big  undertaking.  And  he  is  the  only  man  in  Japan 
who,  upon  a day’s  notice,  can  raise  .$50,000,000  in  cash. 

The  father  of  this  great  Japanese  was  the  s^rf  of 
a feudal  lord.  Yasuda,  as  a boy,  struggled  as  the 
boy  Rockefeller  never  thought  of  struggling.  And, 
now  that  he  is  old  and  rich,  he  has  the  Rockefeller 
fondness  for  telling  stories  of  the  time  when  he  was 
young  and  poor.  He  has  written  the  story  of  his  life, 
and  the  facts  that  follow  are  from  his  own  account. 


Copying  Boohs  at  1 1-2  Cents  a Hundred  Pages 


Yasuda  was  bom  in  18,38  in  Toyama.  He  was  the 
only  son  among  five  children.  His  father  belonged 
to  the  military  class.  He  appears  to  have  had  ideals. 
Though  he  was  the  serf  of  a feudal  lord,  he  was  am- 
bitious for  his  son.  He  taught  his  son  that  merely 
to  live  was  not  enough;  that  animals  and  birds  live, 
but  a man  who  really  lives  must  achieve  something, 
and  that  industry  and  thrift  were  necessary  to  achieve- 
ment. Yasuda’s  father  was  both  industrious  and  thrif- 
ty, but  he  could  save  nothing.  His  income  from  his 
feudal  lord  was  too  small  and  his  family  was  too 
large. 

The  elder  Yasuda  gained  jiermission  from  the  feudal 
loril  to  cultivate 
a little  garden  on 
his  own  account. 
The  boy  A'asuda, 
who  was  then  ten 
years  old,  was 
pressed  into  ser- 
vice as  an  as- 
sistant gardener. 
He  worked  cheer- 
fully. but  not  con- 
tentedly. 

“I  soon  ‘began 
to  wish,”  he  says, 
“ that  I TTiiyht  find 
some  mor.  pr,,:it- 
able  men  ns  of  « in- 
plovment.” 

ITis  wish  was 
fulfilled,  lie  found 
a job  tli.J'  brought 
him  aln.o.->t  a >ent 


into  Tokyo,  more  than  half  of  the  twentv-nine 

eents  with  whl^'h  he  had  left  home. 

^ asuda’s  first  employment  in  Tokyo  was  as  an  ap- 
prentice for  a wholesale  toy  shop.  ‘llis  work  was  to 
deliver  toys,  carrying  them'  in  a large  basket  on  his 
head.  He  chose  this  occupation  because  he  believed 
that  his  future  success  as  a merchant  would  depend 
upon  his  knowledge  of  the  city  and  the  people.  He 
retained  the  position  for  three  years.  By  that  time 
he  was  ready  for  a larger  field. 

Saving  on  $3.50  Wages  a Year 

Y found  a larger  field  in  a store  that  com- 

i Idned  the  selling  of  groceries  with  the  buying  and 
selling  of  foreign  coins.  His  wages  were  $3.50  a year. 
Ilis  master  supplied  him  with  food  and  a place  to 
.sleep;  but  the  boy  had  to  pay  for  baths,  liair-dressing, 
Jiiid  clothing. 

flere  the  memory  of  'lai  Ko  again  piloted  Yasuda  to 
wonderful  success.  He  recalled  what  Tai  Ko  did  when 
liis  master,  according  to  invariable  Japanese  custom, 
removed  his  sandals  upon  entering  a building,  and  left 
them  outside  the  door.  Faithful  little  Tai  Ko  always 
l>ut  the  sandals  in  his  bosom  to  keep  them  warm. 

Outside  the  toy  shop  and  the  grocery  there  were 
many  sandals.  The  sight  of  so  much  footwear  in- 
stantly recalled  to  Yasuda  the  fidelitv  of  Tai  Ko. 
There  were  too  many  sandals  for  Yasuda  to  put  in  his 
l)osom ; but  he  did  the  next  best  thing,  and  arranged 
them  neatlv,  pair  by  pair,  in  rows. 

“ Other  boys  had  been  asked  to  do  this.”  said  Ya- 
suda. “but  had  grumbled.  I did  it  not  onlv  without 
frrumbling  but  without  being  asked.  In  all  other  small 
matters,  I worked  with  the  same  fidelity.  So  pleased 
was  my  master  that  when,  at  the  end  of  my  third  year, 

I wanted  to  leave  his  service,  he  offered  to  increase  my 
wages  to  six  dollars  a year.” 

Yasuda  remained  another  year.  Then  the  desire 
to  go  into  business  for  himself  became  too  strong  to 
resist.  The  time  seemed  propitious.  Tai  Ko  had 
served  seven  years  as  an  underling  in  the  army  be- 
fore he  took  command.  Yasuda  had  served  seven  3-ears 
a.s  an  apprentice  in  Tok3'o. 

Yasuda  left  his  job  in  the  grocery,  and  sold  all  of 
liis  clothing  that  he  could  spare.  'With  his  savings, 
the  sum  amounted  to  $27.  He  rented  a store  for 
sixty  cents  a month.  His  former  master  gave  him 
credit  for  a stock  of  groceries  and  foreign  coins. 
Also,  he  hired  an  olfice-boy  and  a woman  to  cook. 

” Every  morning,”  3a3’'s  Yasuda.  “ I arose  at  four 
o’clock,  and  swept  and  sprinkled  the  street,  not  only 
in  front  of  my  own  store,  but  in  front  of  the  stores 
of  my  immediate  neighbors  on  both  sides  of  the  street. 
Then  I built  a fire  in  the  kitchen,  and  awakened  tlu; 
cook  and  the  office-bo3%  As  I worked  iii  the  same 
faithful  wav’  in  all  things,  I soon  became  well  liked. 
IVople  came  from  quite  a distance  to  bu3’^  at  my  shop.” 

A Wife  Who  Wore  Nothing  But  Cotton 

VASUDA  opened  his  store  in  March.  At  the  end  of 
•l  the  year  his  business  showed  a net  profit  of  $68. 
His  success  was  the  subject  of  general  comment. 
Friends  advised  him  to  marry.  The  advice  seemed 
good  to  him.  Yet  he  did  not  immediately  act  upon  it. 
Yasuda-like,  he  was  cautious  in  this  matter,  as  in 
all  matters.  J.ove  didn’t  trouble  him.  Mone.v  troubled 
him — monev’  and  the  things  that  make  and  save  mone.v. 
The  Yasuda  wife  must  lie  no  mere  beautiful  bit  of 
black-haired  pink,  clad  in  rustling  silk.  She  must 
work  hard  and  live  cheaply. 

‘‘  As  I must  continue  to  work,”  he  declares.  “ I 
demanded,  for  one  thing,  that  the  woman  whom  I 
should  many  must  take  the  place  of  the  cook,  and, 
in  my  absence,  look  after  the  store  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  customers.  Also,  for  the  time  being,  she  must 
wear  nothing  but  cotton.  I married  my  present  wife 
when  she  accepted  those  conditions.” 

Such  is  the  story  of  Yasuda’s  earh'  life  as  he  tells 
it  himself.  The  rest  of  his  story  is  a part  of  tin* 
financial  and  commercial  history  of  Japan.  From  a 
grocer  and  a mone3'-lender,  he  became  exclusively  a 
banker.  From  the  owner  of  one  bank,  he  became  the 
owner  of  two  and  three  and  four  and  more.  From 
a mere  owner  of  banks,  he  became  the  controller  of 
banks  that  he  did  not  own.  By  the  time  he  was  fift3’, 
he  was  a millionaire.  Wealth  rolled  in  upon  him. 
His  four  banks  had  grown  to  fifteen,  with  a com- 
bined capitalization  of  25,000,000  yen  (a  yen  equals 
one  dollar),  and  aggre- 
gate deposits  of  100,000,- 
000  yen.  He  had  banks 
in  the  old  capital  of 
Japan,  banks  in  the  new 
capital  of  Japan,  banks 
in  all  the  big  cities  of 
Japan,  and  banks  in 
Corea.  Yasuda.  the 
banker,  had  become  too 
big  for  his  country — 
too  big  for  two  countries. 

He  needed  a larger  field 
in  which  to  put  to  work 
his  rapidly'  increasing 
horde  of  money'. 

Yasuda  did  what 
Rockefeller  did,  what 
Morgan  did.  what  Ryan 
did,  when  each  of  these 
inen  was  called  upon  to 
meet  a similar  situation. 

Yasuda  ” spread  out.” 

He  took  the  money  that 
he  made  in  banking,  and 
reinvested  it  in  other 
lines  of  business.  Like 
.Morgan  and  Ryan,  he 
put  money  in  the  capital 
stock  of  life-insurance 
companies.  In  a little 
while  he  controlled  the 
life-insurance  business  of 
Japan.  Then  he  added  J 
lire  augj  j mppjigfe  - iujauj:- 1 


ance.  Yasuda’s  life, 
fire,  and  marine 
insurance  com- 
panies now  have  a 
combined  capital- 
ization of  13,300,- 
000  yen  and  a re- 
serve of  10,000,000 
yen. 

But  the  success 
of  Yasuda’s  new 
investments,  in  a 
way,  only  increased 
his  difficulties.  Pre- 
cisely as  banking 
had  yielded  him 
more  profits  than 
he  could  reinvest 
in  banks,  insurance 
had  yielded  h i m 
more  profits  than 

he  could  reinvest  in  insurance,  companies.  But  the 
business  of  manufacturing  linen  seemed  to  need  his 
surplus  of  both  genius  and  money.  The  linen  industry 
of  Japan  was  in  the  same  condition  that  the  steed 
industry'  of  tiie  United  States  was  in  before  Mr.  Mor- 
gan shook  it  into  shape.  Unorganized  competition 
was  wearing  out  the  competitors.  Yasuda  combined 
the  principal  companies  into  a corporation  capitalized 
at  6,400,000  yen.  and  put  the  industry  on  its  feet. 

A Japanese  Real-Estate  Success 

Yasuda  next  turned  to  the  earth  itself  as  a prom- 
ising field  for  the  reinvestment  of  profits  won  else- 
where. He  invested  heavily  in  Tokyo  real  estate,  and 
organized  the  Tokyo  Building  Company.  The  building 
company  quickly'  proved  to  be  an  enormous  financial 
success.  Yasuda  built  no  skyscrapers,  but  he  dotted 
the  hillsides  with  working-men’s  cottages.  He  never 
ran  short  of  • hillsides ; but,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
supply  of  working-men  fell  below  Yasuda’s  ability  to 
build  houses.  Yet  Yasuda  did  not  stop  building.  He 
extended  his  operations  to  include  Tientsin,  China. 

Tientsin  has  a large  foreign  population  that  is  not 
content  with  eitlnn-  Chinese  architecture  or  Chinese 
construction.  Yasuda,  while  visiting  Tientsin,  had 
noted  the  opportunity  for  Jaimnese  architecture  and 
Japanese  construction.  At  the  time,  when  he  saw 
the  opportunity  he  could  not  take  advantage  of  it. 
But  Yasuda  was  never  known  to  forget  an  opportunity 
to  make  money.  Thus  it  came  about  that  when  he  was 
looking  for  an  undertaking  in  which  to  reinvest  his 
banking,  insurance,  and  linen  profits,  he  remembered 
the  real-estate  possibilities  of  Tientsin. 

Now.  Yasuda  the  builder  had  much  use  for  nails. 
He  bought  fnan  competing  manufacturers  at  the  best 
prices  lie  could  get.  But  the  best  prices  he  could  get 
were  not  good  enough  for  him.  Somebody  seemed  to 
be  making  a profit  from  him.  To  keep  this  profit, 
Yasuda  built  a nail  factory.  And,  while  he  was  about 
it,  he  built  a factory  large  enough  to  supply  not  only 
his  own  demands,  but  part  of  the  demands  of  others. 

Of  course,  such  Avidespread  operations  raised  Y’a- 
suda’s  fame  as  a financi«;r  to  the  first  rank  in  Japan. 
He  had  not  the  most  money',  but  he  worked  the  hardest 
with  his  money.  He  was  not  the  greatest  banker,  so 
far  as  mere  dollars  were  concerned;  but  he  was  by' 
far  the  greatest  banker  as  far  as  activity,  enterprise, 
and  power  were  concerned.  Men  soon  learned  that  if 
there  were  bonds  to  float,  a railroad  to  build  in  Man- 
churia, or  any  other  great  business  venture  under  Avay, 
it  was  alw'ays  best  to  see  Yasuda.  He  was  the  strong, 
energetic,  progressive  factor  in  Japanese  financial  af- 
fairs. He  was  awake  and  daring — not  foolhardy',  but 
daring.  He  would  take  a chance. 

-An  incident  that  occurred  ten  years  ago  illustrates 
the  manner  in  which  he  sometimes  backs  his  own 
judgment  against  tlie  judgment  of  others.  Certain 
men  who  associated  themselves  under  the  name  of  the 
Hansin  Trolley  Car  Company  had  obtained  a fran- 
chise to  build  an  electric  line  from  Osaka  to  Kobe, 
a distance  of  twenty  miles.  After  they  got  the  fran- 
chise, they  discovered  that  that  was  all  they  could 
get.  No  banker  would  put  up  as  much  money  as 
they  wanted.  No  banker  hacl  much  faith  in  the 
project.  Every'  banker  knew  a lot  about  jinrikishas, 
and  no  banker  knew  much  aliout  electricity  ; that  is,  no 
banker  except  Yasuda,  and  lie  was  too  busy'  with  other 
affairs  to  give  the  subject  attention. 


Baron  Kichizkemon  Sumitimo,  the  Jap- 
anese copper  king,  who  is  considered  a 
“ progressive  ” in  that  he  has  intro- 
duced many  advanced  European  customs 
int^  Japan.  He  likes  to  be  referred  to  as 
■^1  regenerator  and  reorganizer 


The  Japanese  Rockefeller,  Baron  Hisaya 
Iwasaka,  who  inherited  steamship  lines 
to  America,  Australia,  and  Europe  worth 
$80,000,000.  He  was  educated  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  and  built  battleships 
for  the  Russo-Japanese  war 


Things  drifted 
along  for  a year  or 
two,  and  the  men 
were  in  danger  of 
losing  their  fran- 
chises. Yasuda 
heard  of  their 
plight  and  sent  for 
them;  told  them  the 
terms  upon  which 
he  would  furnish 
the  money';  drove 
a hard  bargain; 
furnished  the  money 
— something  like  a 
million;  built  the 
road  and  — made 
money. 

Yasuda  alway.s 
drives  a hard  bar- 
gain, whetJier  he  is  buying  a railroad  or  a railroad 
ticket.  A Japanese  banker  who  has  traveled  witli 
liim  in  Japan  told  me  the  following  instances.  On 
one  occasion,  he  and  Yasuda  had  but  little  time  in 
which  to  catch  a train.  At  the  station,  an  employee 
of  Yasuda  had  bought  the  tickets.  He  handed  the 
tickets  to  Yasuda  with  some  change.  There  w'as  not 
much  change,  because  the  tickets  w’ere  for  only  a 
short  distance,  and  cost  but  forty  cents  each,  and 
Yasuda  had  not  given  the  servant  much  money.  But 
when  the  change  was  handed  to  the  great  banker,  he 
counted  every  piece;  moreover,  he  found  the  change 
short.  The  employee,  who  was  unknown  to  the  ticket- 
seller,  had  failed  to  present  a certificate  which  would 
have  entitled  Yasuda,  as  stockholder  in  the  road,  to 
a discount  from  the  regular  rate.  'Ihe  loss  w'as  not 
much, — perhaps  five  or  six  cents, — but  Yasuda  felt  it. 
He  seared  the  employee  with  good,  vigorous  Japanese 
language,  which,  he  explained  to  his  fellow  banker, 
was  only  to  teach  the  employee  a useful  lesson.  But 
the  banker  says  he  scolded  because  he  felt  the  loss. 

Yasuda  (rives  a Banquet  for  Sixlg  Gents 

CARTHER  along  on  the  trip,  they  came  to  the  capital 
■U  of  a province,  and  Y'asuda  invited  the  governor  to 
dinner.  When  a governor  is  invited  to  dinner  by  a 
traveler,  the  spread  is  usually'  given  in  the  banqueU 
room  of  the  best  restaurant  ui  the  town.  Waitresses 
and  geisha  girls  are  hired,  at  an  expense  of  six  cents 
each. 

There  were  no  geishas  at  Yasuda’s  dinner  to  the 
governor.  Nor  was  the  dinner  given  in  the  banquet- 
room  of  a restaurant.  It  was  served  in  solitary 
state  in  Yasuda's  room  at  a hotel.  Yasuda’s 
room  was  approximately  twelve  feet  long  by  ten  feet 
wide.  The  function  was  all  over  in  twenty  minutes, 
and  the  bill  for  the  three  men  was  between*  sixty  and 
seventy  cents.  The  cost  of  entertaining  the  governor 
in  the  banquet-room  of  a restaurant,  Avith  special 
Avaitresses,  geisha  girls,  and  Avine,  Avould  have  been 
perhaps  five  dollars. 

Yasuda  every  month  calls  together  the  members  of 
his  own  family  and  all  of  his  employees  who  are  in 
Tokyo,  and  gives  them  advice.  Some  of  his  employees 
cynically  say  that  he  never  gives  them  anything  else. 
He  has  formulated  rules  for  the  guidance  of  both  his 
family  and  his  employees.  Upon  his  family  he  urges 
harmony  and  tlirih.  Upon  his  employees  he  urges 
industry  and  thrift.  To 
his  employees  he  pays 
the  lowest  wages  tliat 
are  paid  for  similar  ser- 
vices in  Tokyo.  Other 
bankers  hire  many  grad- 
uates of  business  col- 
leges. Yasuda  hires,  for 
the  most  part,  untrained 
men  and  women,  who 
Avill  Avork  cheaply'. 

Like  most  men  who 
haA'e  become  rich,  Yasuda 
has  not  resisted  the 
temptation  to  tell  others 
hoAV  to  amass  fortunes. 
A feAV  years  ago  he  wrote 
the  following  “Advice  to 
Young  Men 

■■  I AAant  to  give  some 
advice  to  young  men, 
bs-sed  upon  the  experi- 
ence of  fifty  years. 

“ Those  Avho  Avant  to 
go  into  business  should 
first  give  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  line  of  busi- 
ness in  which  they  Avill 
be  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. Many  a man  fails 
for  trying  to  do  some- 
thing that  he  can't  do, 
while  neglecting  to  do 
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WINGS  OF  THE  SPIRIT 

BY  LUCILLE  BALDWIN  VAN  SLYKE 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  WLADYSLAW  T.  BENDA 


NASIF  HHt  on  tlio  liillbidc  and  droaiiUHl.  Tlio 
sky  WHS  liko  lapis-lazuli;  tho  sun  blazod 
high  above  the  cedars  of  f^ebanon  and 
flashed  upon  the  sapphire  sea  beyond,  lie- 
low  him  shone  the  scpiares  of  the  house- 
tops, deserted  in  the  noonday,  but  when  the 
t-uii  was  low  they  would  ring  with  laught<‘r  ami  inusie. 
All  around  him  were  grazing  the  flocks  of  his  master, 
heavy  with  Heece,  dragging  their  broad  brown  tails 
patiently,  lint  Nasif  saw'  them  not.  He  was  staring 
at  the  sea  far  beyond. 

The  pet  sheep,  gay  with  beach'd  magenta  tassels, 
i inkling  its  little  cojiper  bells,  trotted  clumsily,  witli 
the  queer  barrow-like  wheel  beneath  its  sagging  tail, 
to  rest  its  head  upon  the  shepherd’s  knee.  Hut  Xasif 
did  not  heed.  His  red  shepherd’s  cap  had  fallen  from 
his  dusky  hair;  his  cloak  of  blue  flapped  loosely  in  the 
breeze;  and  he  dreamed — he  dreamed  of  the  8hii»8  upon 
the  sapphire  sea. 

He  murmured  passionately, 

“ O ships!” 

“0  ships  that  sail  to  freedom! — 

Nasif  longs  for  thee ” 

His  voice  stopped  impatiently;  he  frowned  and  beat 
his  heavy  wooden  clogs  impatiently  upon  the  stones. 

He  cried  again, 

■■  O ships!” 

O ships  that  sail  to  freedom. 

The  heart  of  a bog  longs  for  thre ” 

And  he  stopped  again,  this  time  to  smile  with  the 
joy  of  creation. 

The  heart  of  a bog  longs  for  thee 
A«  a maiden  longs  for  her  loiter” 


Over  and  over  he  murmured  his  dream  as  a child  cons 
a lesson;  for  ho  loved  the  sonorous  lilt  of  the  words. 
Presently  he  took  his  o<ld  little  reed  pen  from  the 
ink-horn  that  he  had  carried  in  his  girdle  ever  since 
bis  school  days  in  the  house  of  the  Maronite  priests, 
and  there  in  the  noonday  sun  he  wrote  down  his 
dream  of  the  ships,  his  pen  lingering  lovingly  over  tlie 
graceful  Arabic  lettering. 

When  it  was  done,  he  rose  up  and  hid  it  in  a 
sheep’s  skin  in  a hollow'  tree  with  all  his  other  dreams 
— the  dreams  of  the  heart  of  a boy.  There  were 
dreams  of  the  morning,  jubilant  with  hope:  there 
w'ere  dreams  of  the  noonday,  ardent  witii  long- 
ing; there  Avere  dreams  of  the  evening,  fraugh'  Avith 
inefTable  sadness — queer  little  fragments  of  verse, 
crude  and  halting,  yet  lovely,  all  of  them  crying  for 
liberty  and  freedom,  all  of  them  youthfully  tragic. 


CI  HDIONIA'  he  heard  the  sliarp  yelping  of  liis  Kurd- 
ish  dogs.  Sliaggy  ami  black  as  young  bears  they 
^^•re.  frantically  bounding  over  rocks.  The  boy 
siiaded  his  ey«'s  from  the  sun  and  lookc  ' 'cai  idiigly 
doAvn  the  icathAvay.  He  ptit  out  his  left  hand  and 
grasped  his  crook;  his  right  luind  flew'  to  < he  knife 
in  his  girdle,  for  he  eoAild  see  a man  clainh  1 1;  ; up 
the  hillside.  As  the  traA'eler  drew'  nearer  he  di  ; oed 
his  hand  from  his  knife.  He  could  sec  that  the  n in 
wore  European  clothes^^rhajcs  it  avouIcL  be  so-ie  < 
from  the  mission,  f 1 ^ i u rr i ej^f o r w a r d^o|n^<  him 
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/tass  bagua!”  he  called  impatiently  to  Ins  dogs, 
the  yeljiing  ceased  abruptly. 

’Oav  to  do!”  he  yelled  iiroudly  in  English.  “’Elio, 


The  stranger  laughed  u|»roariously  and  cried  out  in 
Arabic:  ” Nasif  HI  Kheklcoar!  Nasif  El  Hhekkonr! 
Halitn  Aleik!”  I Peace  be  unto  thee.] 

Nasif  stopped  short  in  amazement.  Surely  this  was 
the  voice  of  his  frieml.  .Jebbour  Shemaun,  who  had  run 
away  in  the  sjiringtime  three  years  Ix'fore!  I'hey 
sprang  into  each  other’s  arms,  the  slender  boy  in 
rough  shepherd's  clothes,  the  sturdy  young  man, 
stifHv  garbed  like  the  English.  Their  Avords  tumbled 
recklessly,  now  Arabic,  now  English.  (Questions 
kai>ed  out  unanswered,  because  the  tAvo  must  stop  to 
clasp  each  other’s  hands. 

“I  liaA'e  mourned  thee  as  dead!”  crief  Nasif  pas- 
sionately. “I  have  longed  fur  tiiee  always.  I 
have ” 

Jebbour  laughed,  his  strong  w'hite  teeth  Hashing. 
“ Nasif,”  he  answered,  “ 1 haf  also  longed — where 
evaire  thad  I ees,  me,  I theenk — w'had  mighd  Nasif  be 
doin’.  Een  thad  land  of  Ameer-ca,  you  haf  my  lieart 
on  a streeng!” 

Ameer-ca!”  gasped  Nasif.  “You  haf  been  een 
Ameer-ca!” 

“Een  Ameer-ca — the  gem  of  the  ocean!”  laughed 
Jebbour,  waving  his  hat  oratorically.  “ (S*et  down 
Avhile  thad  I tole  you.  The  seats  ees.  free,”  he 
teased;  “don’  hang  on  a stra-ap!” 

Nasif  paled  angrily. 

“ 1 haf  nod  the  profeecieney  thad  1 ondestan'  so 
mooch  ee-diom.”  he  began  stillly.  “ 1 theenk  we  weel 
haf  to  talk  een  Arabeeck.” 

” La  taioakh iznn !”  | Don’t  be  offended!]  Jebbour 

interrupted.  “ Eet  ees  so  mooch  joy  to  see  you  thad 
I laugh  too  mooch.  Sect  down.” 


And  all  through  the  long  afternoon  they  sat,  pour- 
ing out  their  hearts  to  each  other,  drinking  in  each 
other’s  Avords,  Avhile  Jebbour  told  the  marvelous  tale 
of  his  w'anderings — how'  he  had  crept  as  a stoAvaAvay 
into  a ship  at  Heirut,  how  he  had  Avorked  his  AA'ay 
across  the  seas  to  Ncav  York,  and  hoAV  he  had  pros- 
pered there  as  a clerk  in  an  Oriental  bazaar. 

“ Noav  I haf  room  back.”  he  boasted  proudly;  “T 
haf  foun’  my  mothaire  an’  my  sistaire;  I Aveel  take 
them  to  thad  land.  Syree-ah — I lofe  her — but — but” 
And  Nasif’s  hand  clo.seil  over  his  friend’s  in  ready  sym- 
pathy; for  Jebbour  had  Hed  from  Syria,  an  outcast. 
!(ecHuse  his  father  had  been  hanged  on  a false  charge 
of  treason. 

” For  thee — Aveeth  thy  fathaire  so  honored  an’  hees 
great  flocks  to  sustain  thee,”  began  Jebbour.  after  a 
moment  of  silence,  “Syree-ah  mus’  cA'aire  be  fair; 
but  for  me ” 

Nasif  sprang  up  (|uiekly;  he  was  (|uiveriug  Avith 
emotion. 

“Haf  you  nod  heard?”  he  demanded.  “Haf  you 
nod  heard.  .Tel)l)our?  Abu  Nasif.  my  fathaire.  ees 
dead — of  a fever  he  ees  dead  las’  year.  Hutrus.  the 
tax-gatherer,  haf  pul  before  the  governor  of  Beirut  a 
false  bill  of  the  possessions  of  my  fathaire.  Ilf  i-wt-ars 
Iliad  my  fathaire  ees  made  over  to  hceni  ail  hees 
Hocks.  h“es  ’ouse.  an'  hees  lease  to  hees  laiel' 

“ .An’  Ave  mav  do  nntheeng.  We  haf  joui  ’n  \ I.,  the 
governor,  but  he  weel  nod  leesten  ad  us.  Ad  me  he 
w eel  nod  leesten — he  say  thad  1 am  onh  e v,  een 
year  attain,  an’  too  young  thad  1 ondestan'  lu'i'iess. 
Ad  my  mothaire  he  weel  nod  leesten — he  sh,'  ; 'A  had 


do  woman  know'  of  these  affair?’  -\n’  Avhen  thad  -Mni 
Abdu,  the  brothaire  of  my  mothaire,  ees  go  an’  be- 
seech— eet  ees  also  een  vain — the  governor  haf  Ikh-iii 
arres’  for  deesturbance! 

“Hutrus,  then,  haf  take  aAvav  our  flocks;  he  ees 
to-day  dAvellin’  een  our  ’ouse.  These  here  are  nod  the 
Hocks  of  my  fathaire  thad  I Avatch — I am  onlee  a 

hired  goatherd — me,  Nasif  El  Shekkour ” Ho 

Hung  out  his  arms  passionately.  “ Allah  has  send  me 
oidee  sorrow  and  theengs  Avoidul!” 

“ Thad’s  fierce!”  exploded  .lebbour.  “ Thad's  damn 
fierce!  Thad's  jus’  leeke  theengs  go  een  thees  land! 
Een  Ameer-ca  you  could  haf  Hutrus  put  up  een  flm 
To-ombs!”  He  nodded  solemnh’.  “That’s  whad  aou 
could!” 

“ Eet  ees  nod  thad  I am  a coward!”  broke  in  Na'sif 
eagmly.  “Often  hero  een  the  silence  I theenk  me  ’ow 
1 weel  keel  Hutrus.  Wliad  eef  1 do?”  He  shruggiil  lii.-^ 
sliouldc'r,.  “ Then  Aveel  I myself  be  ktH.ded,  an’  also 
])ut  ceil  a to-ond)  lieke  as  he.  An’  ’oav  wool  Umn  Na-rif, 
my  mothaire,  live  eef  thad  I go  dead?” 

“ 1 nod  mean  thad  you  keel  any  man,”  explained 
Jebbour  politely,  “ Eet  ees  nod  of  a grave  1 8|K*ak. 
but  of  a jail — eet  ees  a jail  by  ji’leecemans  guarded. 
The  Aveecked  leeke  Hutrus  ees  all  lock  up  een  the 
To-omb  een  N'York — an’  eef  they  groAv  still  mor’ 
Aviecked  they  ees  put  een  a dungeon  call  Seeng  Seeiig. 
The  good” — his  teeth  Hashed  joyously — “ tlie  good 
haf  no  trouble  een  Ameer-ca — they  always  geet  all 
thad  ees  coinin’  ad  them!” 

“ Eet  ees  nod  so  een  thees  land.”  answered  Nasif 
sadly.  “ Eet  ees  nod  onlee  me  an’  my  mothaire.  riiiii 
Nasif,  Iliad  suffer.  Ali  an'  his  brothaire  haf  lH*en 
lock  uj)  een  juison;  Nicola” — In-  drew'  a long,  shud- 
dering bivath — “Nicola — they  haf  crucify!  Efc'ry 
day  Ave  haf  hear  of  some  one  thail  ees  suffer  eenjus- 
’ice.”  He  stretched  out  his  arms  jiathetically.  “ I 
Aveep  for  us  all,  Jebbour — thees  ees  a mos’  cruel 
land!” 

Jebbour  jmt  his  arms  across  the  boy's  shoulders 
sympathetically.  “ Coom  back  Aveeth  me!’’  he  pleaded. 
“ Come  back  Aveeth  me,  Nasif  El  Shekkour!” 

“ Do  nod  temp’  me,”  begged  Nasif.  “ Thad  ees  all 
thad  I theenk  of  sometimes.  Onder  the  skies  an’  the 
stars,  I long  an’  long  to  go.  Hut  ’oav  Aveel  my 
mothaire  live — ’oav  avccI  I my.self  go?  I haf  nod  yet 
enough  monee  thad  one  may  go.  I theenk  I weid 
uevaire  haf  enough!”  he  ended  despondently. 

“ Thad’s  all  riglul,”  interrupted  Jebbour.  a gleam  of 
business  coming  to  his  shrcAvd  eyes.  “Thad’s  all 
righd,  Nasif.  Eeesten  ad  me.  You  speak  Aer’  nice 
En'leesch — Aveeth  mooch  profeecieney.  Tanous.  Avho 
‘■ell  the  teeckets  ad  the  ships,  he  W'eel  geeve  you  a 
chance  to  go  as  escort  for  many  of  those  thad  may  no'l 
speak  En’leesch.  I myself  Aveel  speak  ad  heem  of 
you.  an’  1 myself  Aveel  make  u]»  the  res’  of  w'had  you 
haf  een  monee.  thad  your  mothaire  may  go  also. 
Thad's  all  righd — thad’s  ver’  sAvell.  eh?” 

Nasif  stared  at  him.  his  dark  eyes  groAving  Avide 
Avith  hope,  his  broad  nostrils  dilating  Aiitli  emotion. 

“.Ic'tb)ur!  Jebbour!’’  he  breathed  in  Araljic. 
“ .\rt  thou  in  truth  my  friend  or  only  a dream?” 

And  Jebbour  ])ut  his  hands  upon  the  boy's  shoul- 
ders again;  his  oavu  eyes  Avere  shining  Avith  joy. 

“ Eet  ees  the  sures’  theeng  you  knoAv.”  he  laughed. 
“ Eet  ees  Avhad  avc  ecu  .Ameer-ca  say  ees  a cinch!’’ 

The  j*et  sheep,  long  neglected,  playfully  pushed  his 
bead  against  Nasif's  knee.  The  bov  stared  down 
at  the  gayly  declUlrf'H^li|SQ la^HC^lghed.  ‘ 
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“Wee^  you  fin’  flocks  thnd  I may  ten’  een  N’York?” 
he  asked  ‘Noxiously. 

Jebbour’s  guttural  laugh  rang  out  upon  the  hillside 
until  the  Kurdish  dogs  sprang  up  in  wonder,  and  the 
silly  sheep  stopped  their  incessant  grazing  to  stare; 
he  laughed  until  he  could  laugh  no  more  and  the  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks. 

“Nasif!  Nasif!”  he  stammered.  “ ’Ow  thad  ees 
funnee!  That  ees  the  raos’  funnee  theeng  thad  I haf 
evaire  hear!  Eet  ees  comic  leeke  a the-ahtre.  Oxcuse 
thad  I laugh,  bud  ” — he  rocked  himself  in  antici- 
patory glee  of  the  great  joke  he  Was  about  to  utter — 

leesten  ad  me.  Nasif  K1  Sliekkour,  ect  gets  my  goat 
to  hear  of  ffnels  ern  N’York!" 

Nasif  sighed  wearily.  This  was  idiom  too  subtle 
for  his  comprehension;  he  only  knew  that  he  could 
not  endure  mirth  in  such  a time  as  this. 

“Do  nod  laugh,”  he  begged  tremulously;  “eet  ees 
nod  funnee  for  me.  ’Ow  wt^el  I live?  ’Ow  weel  Umn 
Nasif,  iny  mothaire,  live?  I can  nod  go;  I mus’  stay 
where  thad  I may  fin’  bread!” 

Jebbour’s  laughter  ceased,  and  he  contemplated  the 
sheep  thoughtfully;  when  he  spoke,  he  spoke  in  Arabic. 

“ Nasif,”  he  asked,  “ do  you  still  write  in  Arabic, 
as  you  did  in  our  school  days?  Or  have  you  forgot, 
now  that  you  have  learned  English?  Do  you  make 
poems  and  songs  as  you  used  to  do?” 

Nasif  hung  his  head. 

“I  nod  write  een  En’leesch,”  he  whispered;  “thad 
ees  too  hard  for  me.  Bud  een  Arabeeck  ” — his  eyes 
kindled — “een  Arabeeck — yes!  Eef  I could  nod! — 
ah,  then  there  weel  be  no  joy  een  my  heart!” 

Jebbour  sprang  up  excitedly. 

“ Then  thad’s  all  righd,”  he  cried  out.  “ Thad’s  ver’ 
nice!  You  weel  haf  one  nice  job.  You  weel  write — 
you  weel  efery  day  write  for  Lisan  El  Hal  [Tongue 
of  the  Times].  Thad's  the  mos’  bes’  Arabeeck  paj)er 
een  N’York.  Me,  I know  Elias  Tabet,  thad  eeditor. 
Believe  me,  Nasif,  he  haf  sometime  pay  one  man  so 
mooch  as  ten  dollar  een  one  week.  For  heem  weel  you 
write,  an’  thus  weel  you  live!” 

Nasif  gazed  at  his  friend  blankly,  and  then  stared 
across  the  sea,  now  purple  and  gold  in  the  setting 
sun.  The  sunset  breeze  came  out  of  the  west  and 
sighed  through  the  cedars.  The  sheep  were  drawing 
nearer  to  the  fold,  the  wee  lambs  whimpering  beside 
the  ewes.  But  the  shepherd  had  forgotten  them.  His 
dark  eyes  overflowed;  he  flung  himself  into  Jebbour’s 
arms  and  wept. 

“Allah  has  sent  thee!”  he  cried.  “Allah  has  sent 
thee,  a deliverer!  Jebbour  Shemaun,  thou  art  the 
savior  of  my  soul!” 

Jebbour  patted  him  tenderly. 

“Save  tears  for  times  of  sadness!”  he  said  naively. 
“ Thees  ees  a moment  for  laughin’!” 

Nasif  lifted  his  head,  the  light  of  joy  shining 
through  his  tears.  Far  out  upon  the  sea  the  sails 
flashed  like  copper  in  the  sunset.  The  bov  stretched 
out  his  hands  to  them,  and  his  dream  of  tlie  noonday 
came  back.  His  lips  moved  silently. 

“ 0 ships  that  sail  to  freedom” 

he  murmured.  The  cadence  of  his  song  swept  through 
his  soul  like  fire. 

“O  ships  that  .sail  to  freedom!” 
he  cried  in  ecstasy. 

Wings  of  the  soul  art  thou! 

The  heart  of  a boy  longs  for  thee 
As  a maiden  longs  foor  her  lover. 

The  soul  of  a man  goes  out  to  thee, 

O ships  that  sail  to  freedom!" 

II 

The  stairway  was  very  dark,  but  at  the  top  the 
light  shone  brightly  through  the  letters  on  the 
translucent  glass  of  the  door.  The  double  lines  of 
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delicate  Arabic  lettering  were  as  clearly  marked  as 
the  blunt  English  below  them,  and  they  both  an- 
nounced that  this  was  the  oflice  of  Lisan  El  Hal,  and 
underneath  in  smaller  script  was: 

“ N.  E.  Shekkour,  Editor.” 

A visitor  sprang  up  the  stairway  briskly,  like  one 
accustomed  .to  the  passage.  He  was  stout,  he  was 
panting  with  excitement,  and  he  burst  through  the 
doorway  without  knocking. 

“Nasif!”  he  cried  sharply,  letting  the  door  bang 
shut  in  the  evening  breeze,  “you  ees  th’  beeges’  fool 
een  N’York!” 

The  man  at  the  littered  desk  lifted  his  head  and 
smiled.  He  was  still  very  boyish.  His  tumbled  hair 
and  dusky  eyes  were  as  lovely  as  a w-oman’s;  his 
olive-tinted  skin  gleamed  softly  in  the  shaded  green 
light;  but  his  lips  and  jaws  were  so  stern  that  they 
seemed  almost  ugly,  and  there  was  the  glint  of  battle 
in  his  eyes. 

“ Haf  a chair,”  he  said  politely.  “ Eet  ees  warm  for 
you  to  stan’,  Jebbour.” 

Jebbour  sat  down  heavily.  He  was  no  longer 
slender;  he  was  very  fat,  he  was  very  prosperous,  he 
was  crafty  and  shrewd,  and  above  all  angry. 

“ Ees  eet  for  thees  thad  I haf  eenves’  my  monee?” 
he  thundered.  “ Ees  eet  for  thees  thad  I haf ” 

“ You  haf  the  preeveelege  thad  you  weethdraw  your 
monee,”  suggested  Nasif  quietly.  “ You  haf  a righd 
to  do  so.” 

“tichud!"  cried  out  Jebbour.  “Thad  ees  mor’ 
fooleesch  yet.  Who  weel  believe  thad  I haf?  Evaire 
deed  any  one  believe  een  thad  othaire  case  thad  I was 
nod  responseeble,  thad  I deed  nod  approve  of  your 
veesionarv  scheme?  You  an’  your  ‘Freedom  for 
Syree-ah  ’!  You  an’  your  meetin’s  thad  cry,  ' Down 
weeth  the  Sultan!’  Thad’s  whad  ees  een  jure  my  busi- 
ness t’ousan’  dollars’  w’orth,  two  years  ago!  An’  jus’ 
thad  I am  gettin’  over  thad  ole  fooleeschness  because 
thad  people  ees  nod  longer  remember  eet,  whad  does 
Abla,  my  sistaire,  tell  me?  Thad  you  ees  about  to 
naturalize — thad  you  weed  tell  efery  one  thad  they 
also  should  do  thad!” 

Nasif  was  very  quiet;  he  shut  his  jaws  tightly  and 
nodded. 

“ I haf  mooch  gratitude  of  you,  haf  I nod  ?”  de- 
manded Jebbour  scornfully.  “ I take  you,  a goatherd 
off  the  hillsides  an’  pastures,  seven  years  ago;  I 
geeve  you  a chance  to  live.  When  thad  I haf  monee 
save,  I buy  for  you  thees  paper.  When  thad  my  sis- 
taire ees  grow’n  I haf  promise  thad  you  may  marry 
weeth  her.  And  efery  time  thad  you  mighd  help  me, 
whad  do  you  do?  Some  fooleesch  theeng  thad  hurt 
my  business  fierce!  Thees  time  you  shall  nod!  Eet 
shall  nod  be  permit!  I weel  nod  allow  thad  you  do 
any  mor’  of  such  fooleeschness!” 

Nasif  arose,  very  tall  and  very  slender,  his  eyes 
flashing  hotly. 

“ Thees  time  I weel  do  as  I haf  always,”  he  cried 
clearly.  “ I weel  do  as  I weel ! Do  you  nod  know 
een  your  heart,”  he  went  on  more  quietly,  “ thad  you 
an’  your  business  interests  ees  as  notlieeng  compare 
weeth  the  good  of  our  people?  Ees  eet  posseeb’  that 
you  theenk  eet  ees  mor’  necessary  thad  you  should 
sell  your  meeserab’  treenkets  out  of  Syree-ah  eento 
N’York  than  thad  the  hearts  of  our  people  w^eel  be 
free?  Ees  eet ” 

“Eet  ees!”  thundered  Jebbour  wildly.  “I  am  nod 
buy  in’  an’  sell  in’  thees  theengs  thad  you  call  hearts — 
I am  sell  in’  merchandise  thad  I buy  een  the  Orient; 
an’  I am  the  owner  of  the  beeges’  Arabeeck  paper  een 
N’York  Ceety!  An’  you  know,  Nasif  El  Shekkour, 
thad  thad  paper  can  nod  offend  Turkey.  Where  weel 
my  business  go  eef  eet  goes?  You  weel  haf  me  nod 
onlee  refuse  entrance  ad  the  ports  of  Turkey — ^you 
weel  haf  me  condemn  by  proclamation!” 

He  crept  over  and  turned  the  key  in  the  door;  his 
voice  sank  lower. 

“ I.(et  us  ondestan’,”  he  whispered.  “ See  whad  I 
haf  receive  tliees  day.” 

{Continued  on  page  2Jt) 


He  unfolded  the  papers  and  spread  them  out  upon 
the  desk.  Nasif  bent  over  them,  exulting  unconsciously 
in  the  l)eautiful  Arabic  script,  and  slowly  read  the 
letter  that  had  come  from  the  Maronite  priest  in 
Beirut: 

My  patriarch  empowers  me  to  say  that  unless  the 
attacks  In  Lisan  El  Hal  against  his  Imperial  HIghne.ss 
cease,  you,  Jebbour  Shemaun,  principal  owner  of  that 
paper,  and  one  Nasif  K1  Shekkour,  editor  of  the  same, 
shall  both  be  condemned  under  article  06  of  the  rrlmlnal 
Code,  and  shall  be  arrested  by  any  official  of  the  govern- 
ment, military  or  civil.  If  you  ever  come  within  their 
jurisdiction.  If,  however,  you  will  promise  to  stop  at- 
tacking the  Turkish  government  and  earnestly  urge  the 
loyal  support  of  all  good  Syrians,  the  matter  of  the  exit 
arid  entry  of  your  goods  from  and  to  this  |)ort  will  be 
amicably  arranged,  and  I am  fairly  safe  In  promising 
you  that  within  six  months  the  title  of  Bey  will  b«‘  con- 
ferred upon  both  of  you. 

Nasif  put  the  paper  down,  the  light  of  battle  shin- 
ing in  his  eyes. 

“You  see,”  whispered  Jebbour  stealthily,  “you  see 
whad  you  haf  been  doin’!  I haf  nod  mean  to  show 
you  tliees,  hud  I haf  becoom  so  angr-ree  thad  I can 
nod  hoi’  myself — me — an’  on  my  way  to  talk  ad  you 
I buy  a paper.  What  do  I see?  Eeditorial  thad  say 
we  can  nod  evaire  hope  thad  een  our  lifetime  theengs 
weel  be  lietter  on  thad  othaire  side  of  the  sea!  'I'had 
freedom  for  Syree-ah  ces  a vain  theeng — thad  eef  we 
weel  stay  ad  thees  land  of  Ameer-ca,  onder  the  protec- 
tion of  thees  star-spangl’  flag,  we  mus’  swear  alle- 
giance to  eet! 

"Sehud!"  sputtered  Jehhour.  “Thad  ees  pretty 
talk  for  a man  thad  a leetle  while  back  ees  yellin’ 
‘Freedom  for  Syree-ah!  Freedom  for  my  people  thad 
I lofe!’  You  haf  nevaire  hear  me  shoutin’  such  fool- 
eeschness! Me,  I know  thad  een  all  land  eet  ees  the 
same;  eet  ees  each  man  for  heemself — you  ees  onlee 
a veesionarv  fool ! An’  eef  I deed  nod  always  take 
care  thad  your  fooleeschness  ees  explain,  where  would 
you  be?  Back  tendin’  goats  on  mountains  een  Lebanon 
— jus’  where  ad  you  were  seven  years  ago — hungree 
an’  poor! 

“Now,  whad  you  goin’  to  do,  eh?  Accordin'  to  the 
size  of  hees  cari)et  weel  a man  stretch  hces  legs,  an’ 
your  carpet,  Nasif  El  Shekkour,  ees  mooch  smaller  as 
you  theenk!  Eet  eesn’t  beeg  enough  for  such  a 
"fooleeschness.” 

He  was  tramping  wildly  about  the  little  room, 
flinging  his  fat  arms  excitedly.  " Now  whad  you  goin' 
to  do?”  he  demanded  menacingly^  as  he  stopped  in 
front  of  the  desk.  i 

“ What  I choose,”  answered  Nasif  steadily.  “ nod 
whad  any  man  weel  say  ad  me!  We  haf  talk  too 
mooch,  us,  I theenk.  l"  haf  tole  you  I weel  -be  ver* 
happy  to  pay  to  you  all  thad  you  haf  eenves’  eon 
thees  paper — weeth  whad  I haf  an’  whad  I may  bor- 
row of  my  friends,  I weel  do  thad  to-morrow.  Bud  I 
weel  nevaire  say  to  any  man  whad  I weel  print  ten 
thees  paper.  When  thad  I hear  of  outrages  and  mas- 
sacres, thad  ees  the  work  of  the  Sultan,  an’  I weel 
say  thad  to  my  people — thad  he  ees  a weecked  man 
an’  mus’  die — thad  hees  governmen’  mus’  be  attack! 

“ Eef  any  time  I can  make  those  people  see  een  jus- 
tice, I weel  do  eet!  Eef  eet  seem  to  me  thad  Syree-ah 
nod  know  how  to  rule  herself,  thad  she  need  the  pro- 
tection of  the  powers, — tlie  banishmen’  of  her  mis- 
rulers, — thad  I weel  print  een  beeg,  ver’  beeg  letters. 
An’,  now  thad  I see  thad  eet  ees  wise  an’  just  thad  I 
take  my  naturalizin’  papers  here  een  thees  land  that 
haf  sheltered  me,  I weel  tell  efery  man  thad  I haf  an’ 
thad  I theenk  he  haf  a righd  to  do  thad  also!  Thees 
you  weel  know  now,  Jebbour  Shemaun!” 

Jebbour  eyed  him  craftily. 

“ Thad  ees  ver’  well,”  he  answered  slowly;  “ bud  you 
mus’  stop  an’  theenk  of  the  othaire  side  two  moments. 
Suppose  thad  you  do  becoom  Ameer-can — ’ow  can  you 
help  these  people  thad  you  say  you  lofe?  Eh? 
Surely,  eef  thees  people  thad  ees  een  N’York  can  pros- 
per an’  go  back  an’  build  nice  ’ouses  een  Syree-ah,  an’ 
live  there,  an’  teach  the  people  good  government,  they 
weel  haf  mooch  power — eh?  Suppose  thad  you  do  as 
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THE  PLAYGROUND  OR  THE  SCHOOL? 


BY  WOODS  HUTCHINSON,  A.M.,  M.D. 


IT  is  natural  to  have  a high  opinion  of  the  work  of 
our  own  hands.  The  children  of  our  brains  are 
as  surpassingly  fair  and  as  boundlessly  promising 
as  the  children  of  our  bodies.  That  which  conies 
of  itself  through  the  bounty  of  nature  we  have 
little  opinion  of;  partlv  because,  through  sheer 
mental  inertia,  we  think  notliing  about  it,  and  partly 
because  it  cost  us  nothing.  There  is  a world  of  wis- 
dom in  the  quaint  saying  of  that  rural  philosopher, 
Josh  Billings,  “ Whut  people  gits  for  nuthin  they 
gin’rally  vallies  at  about  whut  they  give  for  it.”  And 
yet,  the  most  precious  things  are  those  that  cost  us 
nothing,  like  air,  sunshine,  and  water;  and  we  never 
value  them  until,  by  our  senseless  worship  of  the  things 
of  our  own  creation,  like  houses  and  streets,  we  are 
in  danger  of  being  deprived  of  them. 

Even  so  it  is  in  our  estimate  of  the  playground  as 
compared  with  the  school-room,  or  the  school  of  play 
as  against  that  of  desks  and  blackboards.  The  one 
i-.  our  natural  heritage,  and  we  take  it  as  a matter  of 
course,  holding  it  at  best  in  a sort  of  scornful  tolera- 
tion, never  dreaming  of  its  priceless  valufe.  The  other 
we  have  made  ourselves  at  much  pains  and  with  in- 
finite stupidity.  Moreover,  it  has  cost  us  money,  that 
most  precious  of  all  earthly  things,  and,  like  Aaron’s 
golden  calf,  we  have  made  it  into  a fetish,  and  bow- 
down  and  worship  before  it.  The  gods  of  our  own 
making  are  those  we  most  devoutly  w-orship. 

Grass  and  Geraniums  Instead  of  Children 

The  popular  idea  of  a playground  is  simply  an  open 
space  surrounding  a school  building  and  required 
to  set  off  its  proportions  to  due  advantage.  If  there 
happens  to  be  a spare  corner  of  this  that  can  be  util- 


ized for  the  children  to  play  on,  well  and  good;  if  not. 
they  must  l)e  satisfied  with  the  street.  Worse  yet,  in 
our  absurd  worship  of  the  defects  instead  of  the  merits 
of  our  educational  systems,  such  portions  of  it  as 
might  have  been  valuable  for  play  purposes,  if  they 
happen  to  lie  i)rettily  toward  the  street,  are  seeded 
down  to  grass  or  disfigured  with  llower-beds.  Grass 
and  geraniums  are  very  pretty  in  their  place,  but  to 
see  them  growing  as  a substitute  for  children  makes 
one’s  fingers  itch  to  get  at  them  with  a grub  hoe. 
Grass  growing  in  a school  yard  is  as  severe  a reflec- 
tion upon  the  intelligence  of  the  community  as  its 
appearance  in  the  middle  of  the  main  street  would  be 
upon  its  commercial  prosperity. 

In  short,  we  are  worshiping  and  exalting  to  the 
very  heavens  the  little  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  finish- 
ing and  varnishing  of  body,  mind,  and  character  which 
we  have  invented  ourselves,  and  ignoring  or  depre- 
ciating the  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  which  the 
great  silent  forces  of  nature  carry  out  without  our  help. 

I have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that,  under  modern 
conditions,  the  playground  is  far  more  important  than 
the  school-room,  and  that,  if  1 had  to  choose  for  my 
child  between  a school-house  without  any  playground 
and  a playground  without  any  school-house,  1 should 
unhesitatingly  select  the  latter. 

The  chief  trouble  is  that  w-e  attach  far  too  narrow  a 
meaning  to  the  term  education.  To  “ get  an  educa- 
tion ” is  to  go  to  school,  and  so  persistently  have  w-e 
concentrated  our  attention  upon  this  small  percentage 
of  the  whole  that  we  have  come  to  regard  nothing  as 
education  except  what  is  got  in  the  school-room.  The 
education  of  a child  begins  with  his  first  cry  and  con- 
tinues until  he  is  thirty  or  forty  years  of  age.  His 
school  life  touches,  on  an  average,  only  about  ten 


years  of  this  period,  and,  counting  vacations,  only 
al)out  one  third  of  his  waking  hours  during  this  ten 
years. 

The  j>roblem  of  the  old  education  was  how  to  make 
the  training  of  this  one  third  of  ten  years,  or  one 
ninth  of  the  total  [leriod  of  education,  as  different  as 
possible  from  the  remaining  eight  ninths.  The  problem 
of  the  new  education  is  to  make  it  as  completely  in 
harmony  as  possible.  Stripped  of  its  externalities, 
this  is  the  battle  between  the  classical  and  the  modern 
view  of  education — between  the  classics  and  the 
sciences. 

The  Battle  Between  the  Classics  and  the  Sciences 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  scientist,  the  aim  of 
the  old  classical  education,  which  we  have  slavishly 
followed  until  within  the  past  quarter  of  a century, 
was  to  make,  tint  a worker,  but  a scholar  and  a gentle- 
man. There  is  trutli  in  the  general  complaint  that  the 
old  education  spoiled  men  for  manual  labor — it  was 
meant  to.  Its  delil)erate  aim  was  the  creation  of  a class 
that  should  be  marked  by  its  superiority  to  the  rest 
of  humanity,  and  the  chief  value  oi  its  interesting  prod- 
uct was  that  he  was  **  different.”  It  accordingly  laid 
great  stress  upon  those  subjects  which  were  not  only 
of  no  use, — perish  the  very  thought  of  such  profana- 
tion,— but  of  no  intereiit  except  after  prolonged  train- 
ing in  enduring  them.  Hence  the  classics  easily  won 
first  place  in  its  curriculum.  It  had  no  intention  of 
increasing  either  the  happiness  or  the  efficiency  of  the 
great  mass. 

The  battle  between  the  classics  and  the  sciences  is 
one  Iwtween  two  totally  different  ideals.  The  ideal 
of  the  classics  was  culture,  .superiority.  The  ideal  of 


Here  in  the  playground  the  chief  credit  is  given  to  initiative,  vigor,  and  individual  aggressiveness.  The  picture  on  the  left  shows  the 
boys  playing  in  their  garden,  subconi-ciously  studying  the  ever-changpng  processes  of  nature.  The  single-rope  swing  in  the  center  teaches 
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of  physics. 


While  the  girls  on  the  right  are  exercising  their  instinctive  reasoning-.in  garden -making  ” 
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“ The  tendency  of  the  entire  massive  system,  with  its  large  classes,  its  drill,  its  discipline,  is  to  make  pupp>ets  out  of 
children  instead  of  live  men  and  women.  It  crushes  individuality,  promotes  uniformity,  and  dwarfs  the  reasoning  powers  ” 


the  sciences  is  service,  brotherliness.  As  one  of  tlie 
means  to  the  symmetrical  development  of  human 
jmwers,  the  scientist  has  no  quarrel  with  the  classics. 
As  an  idol  to  be  worshiped  or  a shibboleth  to  be  set  up, 
he  lias  nothing  hut  a sledge-hammer,  and  never  will 
have  as  long  as  two  fragments  of  the  image  hang 
together. 

The  first  step  toward  making  this  one  ninth  of  our 
education  harmonious  with  the  other  eight  ninths  is 
that  the  scliool-room  should  recognize  its  limitations. 
This  is  jirecisely  what  it  is  most  unwilling  to  do. 
There  are  few  dissenting  voices  among  those  wlio  have 
made  a careful  study  of  both  the  physical  and  the 
mental  aspects  of  the  problems  of  education,  that  a 
large  share  of  the  boasted  triumphs  of  the  school- 
room have  been  achieved  without  its  aid — in  fact, 
some  of  them  in  spite  of  it. 

Hut  the  blind  conceit  of  tlie  school-room  is  some- 
thing almost  incredible.  It  insists  upon  full  credit 
for  the  whole  mental  and  moral  development  of  the 
child,  and  the  utmost  that  it  can  be  brought  to  do  as 
regards  his  physical  development  is  to  grudgingly  grant 
an  hour  or  two  of  daylight  per  diem  to  be  "wasted” 
in  play.  It  regards  itself  as  broad-minded  and  even 
generous  when  it  concedes  certain  little  skimped-out 
hours,  called  recesses,  for  the  gratification  of  the  play 
instinct.  And  it  usually  figlits  vigorously  against 
every  attempt  at  reducing  the  term  of  the  child’s  daily 
imprisonment  at  hard  lal)or,  and  of  rationalizing  the 
methods  of  study  and  the  curriculum.  The  child 
was  made  for  the  school-room,  and  wherever  the 
interests  of  the  two  appear  to  clash  it  is  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  child. 

Worse  than  this,  the  spirit  of  the  school- 
room— which  is.  of  course,  a direct  inheritance 
of  the  monk  and  the  priest,  who  were  the  earliest 
formal  teachers — not  only  refuses  to  harmonize 
with  the  natural  instincts  and  tendencies  of  the 
child,  hut  regards  them  as  injurious  and  to  he 
correctetl  at  every  possible  point. 

The  child  takes  to  play;  therefore  he  can  ac- 
quire merit,  both  mental  and  moral,  by  being 
shut  up  indoors  five  hours  out  of  his  available 
eight.  The  child  loves  to  he  in  constant  mo- 
tion; therefore  it  is  meritorious  to  sit  perfectly 
still,  as  near  upright  as  possible,  without  even 
the  God-given  privilege  of  wriggling.  The  child 
sees  through  a thing  like  a Hash,  then  tires 
of  it  and  wants  to  go  on  to  something  else. 

The  average  grown-up  thinks  that  the  child  is 
just  as  slow  and  stupid  as  he  is.  and  insists 
that  it  is  for  his  good  to  he  compelled  to  stick 
to  a subject  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after 
he  has  tired  of  it. 


School  Hours  Might  he  Cut  Dorvn 
Fifty  Per  Cent. 

THK  superiority  of  the  playground  over  the 
school-room  for  the  physical  development  of 
the  child  is  so  obvious  to  all  except  the  teach- 
ing force  that  it  needs  no  support  or  even  illus- 
tration. The  chief  function  of  the  school-room 
in  the  physical  development  of  the  child  is  a 
negative  one — to  keep  out  of  its  way  as  mucli 
as  possible;  to  perform  its  proper  and  neces- 
sary share  in  education,  with  as  little  interfer- 
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ence  yvith  its  natural  life  in  the  open  air  as  can  rea- 
sonably be  planned. 

. Nearly  all  intelligent  students  of  tbe  problem, 
whether  from  the  hygienic  or  the  pedagogic  point  of 
view,  are  now  unanimously  agreed  that  the  present 
school  hours  are  unnecessarily  and  irrationally  long — 
that  they  might  be  cut  dow’ii  from  thirty  to  fifty  per 
cent.,  not  merely  with  benefit  to  the  health  of  the 
child,  but  with  an  actual  increase  in  the  rapidity  of 
his  mental  progress.  Children  who  are  kept  out  of 
school  altogether  until  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  or 
who,  on  account  of  health,  are  allowed  to  attend  only 
half  time,  one  session  a day.  are  almost  Invariably 
not  only  up  with  children  of  their  age  by  their  thir- 
teenth or  fourt<*enth  year,  hut  usually  a little  ahead 
rf  them;  and  I have  never  known  a "half-timer”  of 
this  sort  who  failed  to  keep  up  with  his  or  her  class. 

The  must  stubborn  opposition  to  the  shortening  of 
school  hours  comes,  not  from  the  teachers,  but  from 

the  intelligent  tax-payer  who  wants  to  get  the  value 

of  his  money,  and  from  busy  mothers  who  want  the 

children  taken  ofl'  their  hands.  The  school  of  i)lay 

would  meet  both  these  objections. 

Part  of  the  money  a school  of  play  would  cost  in 
playgrounds  it  w’ould  save  in  school-houses,  as  these 
could  l)e  used  for  two,  even  three,  relays  of  children 
each  day. 

We  are  trying  to  teach  altogether  too  much  in  the 
school-room  nowadays,  crowding  the  child’s  mind  with 
an  over-amount  of  superficial  information  upon  an 
absurd  variety  of  subjects — as  if  it  w’ere  a case  of 
now  or  never,  and  we  were  provisioning  him  for  a 


” The  moment  the  children  begin  to  use  their  hands  to  some 
purpose,  even  if  it  is  only  to  dig  holes  in  the  sand  or 
to  make  mud-pies,  their  minds  are  beginning  to  improve  ” 
(Continued  on  page  25) 
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caravan  journey  through  an  intellectual  desert  all 
the  rest  of  his  life. 


The  New  Idea  in  Education 

The  idea  of  the  new  education  is  exactly  the  re- 
verse— to  teach  the  child  the  use  of  the  tools  of 
his  mind,  and  make  their  use  so  interesting  to  him 
that  he  will  go  on  and  learn  new  trades  and  new 
accomplishments  of  his  own  accord.  Instead  of  im- 
pressing him  with  the  ridiculous  man-milliner’s  idea 
that  his  education  is  finished  when  he  graduates,  it 
teaches  him  that  his  education  began  long  before  he 
entered  the  school-room  and  will  continue  for  dec- 
ades after  he  leaves  it.  How  to  give  education  this 
carrying  power,  so  that  the  boy  or  girl  w’ill  not  only 
ht  in  love  with  it.  but  will  go  on  with  it  after  com- 
mencement without  even  feeling  the  break,  is  the  vital 
pedagogic  problem  of  the  day. 

Nowadays  the  admission  that  a given  method  is 
physically  superior  carries  w'ith  it  at  least  a pre- 
sumption of  its  favoring  mental  development  also. 
Whatever  attitude  we  may  take  in  the  old-as-the- 
world  squabble  about  the  superiority  of  mind  over 
matter  or  matter  over  mind,  it  is*  universally  ad- 
mitted that  mind  has  a broad  and  most  necessary 
material  or  physical  basis.  The  tools  of  the  mind— 
the  eye,  the  ear,  the  hand,  the  memory,  the  brain, 
and  the  nervous  system  — are  supplied  by  and 
made  of  matter;  and  to  keep  them  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition,  both  of  vigor  and  of  keenness,  is 
only  common  prudence.  But  the  relation  between 
the  two  goes  much  further  and  deeper  than 
this,  and  when  a child  is  developing  his  body 
in  vigorous  muscular  play  or  healthful  and  rea- 
sonable amounts  of  bodily  labor,  he  is  developing 
his  mind  also. 

The  very  first  thing  that  is  done  wdth  de- 
fective children,  in  our  intelligently  devised 
modern  schools  for  their  care,  is  to  try  to  teach 
them  the  proper  and  purposeful  use  of  their 
hands  and  limbs.  The  moment  that  one  of  them 
begins  to  handle  a knife  or  a pair  of  scissors 
or  a saw  to  some  ])urpose,  or  even  to  dance 
gracefully,  his  mind  is  beginning  to  improve. 

Muscular  Training  is  Mental  Training 

IT  is  astonishing  how  long  and  completely  we 
have  managed  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the'  fact 
that  a large  part  of  so-called  muscular  training, 
whether  In  the  shop  or  on  the  ])layground,  is 
really  mental  training.  Give  u boy,  for  in- 
stance, two  or  three  pieces  of  board,  and  tell 
him  to  make  a box  of  certain  dimensions  out  of 
them.  Instantly  he  takes  out  his  rule,  and  pro- 
ceeds first  to  calculate  with  his  eye  which 
of  the  pieces  would  be  best  suited  to  make 
the  bottom,  which  the  sides,  which  the  top. 
These  visual  estimates  are  verified  by  actual 
measurement. 

Then  Ix^gins  the  problem  of  getting  them  to- 
gether. First,  they  must  be  sawed  to  precisely 
the  right  dimensions  and  at  the  right  angles  i'n 
order  to  make  them  fit  together.  For  this  a 
so-called  “ true  eye  ” is  required,  and  comes 
only  by  repeated  experiences.  Then,  when  they 
are  to  be  planed  and  trimmed  down,  the  direc- 
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INTERLUDES 

LITERARY  NOTES 

Messrs.  Tinker,  Beet,  and  Company  announce  for 
publication  this  fall  a volume  of  poems  entitled ‘‘Chirp- 
ings of  a Jail-Bird,”  by  Thomas  Maginnis,  late  of 
Willamensing  Prison.  Mr.  Maginnis  was  recently 
pardoned  while  serving  a fifteen-year  sentence  at 
Willamensing  for  second-story  work,  by  Governor 
Google,  who  was  moved  to  clemency  by  the  author’s 
sonnet,  “The  Eternity  of  Beans,”  which  appeared  in 
Wimple's  Magazine  last  May.  Mr.  Maginnis’s  verses 
were  all  written  between.-meals  at  Willamensing.  with 
the  end  of  a burnt  match  on  the  walls  of  his  cell,  and 
are  said  to  reflect  with  considerable  power  the  atmos- 
phere of  his  environment. 

“ Great  Mugs  I Have  Lathered  ” is  the  title  of  a 
volume  of  reminiscences  of  Washington  life  shortly 
to  be  published  by  the  Dubbs  Publishing  Corporation 
of  Weehawken,  written  by  G.  Rastus  Dusenberry,  the 
octogenarian  barber  of  the  New  Squillard  at  the 
Capital.  The  reminiscences  are  said  to  be  very  racy, 
and  give  intimate  portraits  of  eminent  statesmen  Mr. 
Dusenberry  has  shaved  during  the  past  sixty  years. 
The  chapter  on  “ Chins,  Past  and  Present,”  in  which 
Mr.  Dusenberry  contrasts  the  motive  power  of  modern 
orators  like  Bryan.  Sulzer,  and  James  Hamilton 
Lewis  w'ith  those  of  Webster,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and 
other  famous  spellbinders,  is  said  to  be  most  stimu- 
lating. 

The  popular  series  of  papers  entitled  “ The  Con- 
fessions of  a Cop,”  written  by  Orticer  Number  987609- 
876,  of  the  New  York  Strong  Arm  Squad,  presumably  a 
nom  de  guerre,  which  have  been  running  for  the  past 
two  years  in  the  Hectic  Magazine,  will  be  published 
this  autumn  in  a fresh  and  larger  edition  by 
Messrs.  Muckh,  Rakh,  and  Company,  of  West  Phila- 
delphia. Seven  editions  of  this  interesting  work  have 
already  been  bought  up  cn  Hoc  bv  certain  individuals 
mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  “ Great  Grafters  at 
Home,”  presumably  for  private  distribution. 

Professor  Dubblcigh  Slabsides,  of  the  University  of 
Journalism  at  Congo,  New  Hampshire,  will  issue  his 
delightful  lectures  on  “ How  To  Make  Fresh  Humor 
Out  of  Antique  Jests”  in  book  form  next  month 
through  the  Jay  Press  of  Watkins  Glen.  Those  who 
heard  Professor  Slabsides’  informal  talk  before  the 
Rockernegie  Institute  of  Humor  last  winter  on  “ Origi- 
nality Through  Research  ” will  be  delighted  to  hear 
that  this  lecture,  revised  and  improved,  is  included  in 
this  little  volume,  which  is  to  be  the  first  in  » “cries 
of  text-books  to  be  published  under  the  editm  i .p  of 
the  distinguished  Professor  of  Parasitic  Lit<  r.ii  . re. 

Henry  W’intringham  Botts,  until  recently  h con- 
ductor on  the  Broadway  surface  cars,  has  wiiti  and 
the  Bumpleton  Publishing  Company  are  aii  )ut  ti.  pub- 
lish “ The  Punched  Nickel — a Romance  of  l that 

is  said  by  those  who  have  read  it  to  In-  a . table 
addition  to  American Jiterature,  if  not  iiidi  ed  i long- 
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looked-for  American  Novel,  The  story  is,  in  fact,  a 
chapter  out  of  the  author’s  own  life,  and  tells  most 
naively  of  his  own  courtship  and  marriage  of  Mrs. 
Templeton  Squidge,  the  widow  of  the  millionaire  Cali- 
fornia Junk  Contractor,  whom  Mr.  Botts  met  for  the 
first  time  on  the  car  he  was  conducting  at  the  corner 
of  Thirty-fourth  Street  and  Broadway,  permitting  her 
to  pay  her  fare  with  a punched  nickel,  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  company,  whence  the  title  of  the  novel. 
The  readers  of  the  Bumpleton  Publishing  Company  say 
that  Mr.  Botts’  style  flows  lirapidly  along,  quite  sug- 
gesting a New  York  trolley-car  in  the  easy  rhythm  of 
its  movement. 


IN  MERRIE  ENGLAND 

“ I LIKE  you,  my  boy,”  said  the  Cautious  Father, 
“ but  when  you  ask  me  for  my  daughter’s  hand  I 
must  ask  the  question — do  you  think  you  can  support 
her  in  the  style  to  which  sHe  is  accustomed?” 

“ Well,”  said  the  young  man,  gazing  thoughtfully  at 
his  toes,  “ if  she  will  go  off  on  a hunger  strike  once  in 
a while  I think  I can  manage  it.” 


FROM  A JESTER’S  NOTE-BOOK 

We  started  to  write  a Sonnet  on  the  extraordinary 
phenomenon  of  a Butterfly  Seen  On  Broadway  the 
other  day,  but  when  we  came  to  think  the  thought  over 
it  didn’t  seem  so  much  of  a phenomenon,  after  all. 
Broadway  and  Grub  Street,  in  the  last  analysis,  aren’t 
.so  very  far  apart! 

(Jur  idea  of  the  most  futile  proceeding  in  the  world 
is  that  of  an  Indian  tracking  a bald  man  through  the 
dense  and  thorny  underbrush  of  the  forest,  up  steep 
hills,  through  deep  vales,  across  parching  deserts,  and 
over  raging  torrents,  in  order  to  add  the  fugitive’s 
scalp  to  his  collection. 

Bildad  says  that  “ if  you  want  to  pull  the  leg  of  a 
man  with  a cork  limb  you’d  better  go  armed  with  a 
corkscrew.”  We  mention  this  observation  of  his 
merely  to  show  the  depths  of  imbecility  to  which  an 
ordinarily  intelligent  clubman  W'ill  descend  under  the 
influence  of  a prolonged  spell  of  hot  weather. 

A Chicago  lady  says  that  every  human  soul  has  a 
tree  affinity,  and  that  the  trees  themselves  have  their 
likes  and  dislikes.  We  do  not  know  just  how  true  this 
little  bit  of  philosophizing  may  be;  but,  for  ourselves, 
we  mu.st  confess  that,  while  we  try  -.Iw.iNS  to  be  the 
soul  of  honor,  and  to  consort  only  with  lofty  spirits, 
when  it  comes  to  trees  in  the  summer-time  we  have  a 
distinct  preference  for  those  of  shady  • li  inuter. 

A Newport  hair-dre.sser  is  said  to  h.ive  iii.i  ounced 
that  she  will  shampoo  her  customers’  beads  with  a 


vacuum-cleaner.  There  is  a more  or  less  subtle  im- 
plication here  that  we  really  prefer  not  to  dwell  upon; 
but,  just  the  same,  we  wish  the  same  instrument  might 
come  into  use  in  the  barber-shops  of  some  of  our  Stete 
capitals ! 

Women’s  clothes  have  always  been  more  or  less 
symptomatic  of  the  condition  of  the  money  market,  so 
it  is  M’ith  some  apprehension  that  people  who  live  on 
borrowed  capital  learn  that  next  year  the  la<lies’ 
skirts  will  be  tighter  than  ever.  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  the  imminence  of  some  pinch! 

A New  Jersey  Hist.orical  Society  has  erected  a 
marker  on  the  field  of  Monmouth  wiiere  General  Wash- 
ington sv,’cre  so  effectively  at  General  Lee.  It  is  good 
fo  mark  these  historic  spots,  but  in  these  utilitarian 
days  how  much  more  appropriate  it  would  have  been 
had  these  good  people  built  a dam  in  the  Delaware 
that  could  have  been  turned  to  some  real  account! 

The  Post-office  Department  has  substituted  the  head 
of  Jefferson  for  that  of  McKinley  on  the  postal  cards, 
which  is  perfectly  proper.  The  Democratic  party  has 
a perfect  right  to  spread  the  fame  of  its  own  bright 
particular  stars,  but,  after  all,  what  good  old-line 
Democratic  postmaster  will  take  pleasure  in  canceling 
the  noble  features  of  Jefterson?  Truly,  it  would  have 
inspired  more  zeal  in  the  subordinate  staff  had  they 
put  the  lineaments  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  thereon. 

It  has  just  come  out  that  there  is  only  twenty-three 
cents’  W'orth  of  copper  and  nickel  in  four  dollars  and 
fifty-five  cents  worth  of  five-cent  pieces — almost  the 
precise  proportions  of  the  relative  amount  of  Wurz- 
burger  and  froth  in  the  average  glass  that  made  Mil- 
waukee famous. 

It  is  all  right  to  say  “see  America  first,”  but,  after 
all,  it  didn’t  seem  to  do  Columbus  much  good.  A 
dozen  or  more  active-minded  individuals  who  came 
along  considerably  later  seem  to  have  got  all  the 
cream  in  that  particular  cocoanut. 


AT  THE  CAUCUS 

“Madame  President,”  said  Miss  Matilda  Battle- 
face,  rising  and  addressing  the  chair,  at  the  caucus 
of  the  United  Sisterhood  of  Suffragette  Progressives, 
“ I move  you  that,  in  the  interest  of  economy,  this 
cam  us  place  in  nomination  the  same  ticket  we  had 
last  year.” 

“ I don’t  see  exactly  where  the  economy  comes  in, 
Miss  Battleface,”  said  the  Chairman. 

“ Why,”  said  Miss  Battleface,  “ I understand  from 
the  secretary  that  we  still  have  on  hand  ten  thousand 
unused  ballots  left  over  from  the  last  election,  and 
l.y  nominating  the  same  ticket  we  shall  save  printing 
a lot  of  now  ones.” 
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RICH  U£>i  OF  JAPAN 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

“ llavinjr  selected  a business,  a young 
man  should  strive  to  develop  to  tlie  ut- 
most the  quality  of  determination.  By 
so  doing  he  will  strengthen  his  will  power 
and  his  self-control.  Also,  when  he  de- 
termines that  a certain  act  is  l)est  to  do, 
he  should  act  on  his  conviction.  I have 
found  that  the  best  way  is  to  set  a date 
for  doing  anything  tliat  I may  kdieve 
to  he  advantageous,  and  on  the  appointed 
day  to  do  it.  Otherwise,  the  thing  may 
never  be  done.  This  quality  of  deter- 
mination is,  I believe,  the  attribute  that 
differentiates  the  successful  from  the  un- 
successful man. 

“ In  whatever  business  a young  man 
may  engage,  he  should  be  scrupulously 
honest  and  absolutely  faithful  to  duty — 
as  he  should  be  honest  and  faithful  also 
while  working  for  others.  Such  habits 
soon  become  part  of  his  nature,  and  quite 
a profitable  part,  too,  when  he  is  in  busi- 
nes.s  for  himself. 

“ Also,  young  men  who  desire  to  be 
successful  in  business  should  resolve  to 
content  themselves  with  the  essentials  of 
life,  and  discard  the  vanities.  This  may 
seem  commonplace  advice,  but  it  is  not. 

I have  practised  it  for  fifty  years,  and  I 
know. 

“ Don’t  depend  upon  others.  Others 
may  fail  you  because  they  are  not  as  in- 
terested in  doing  for  you  as  you  should 
he  in  doing  for  yourself. 

“ Don’t  go  into  debt.  If  it  is  hard  to 
pay  to-day’s  bills  to-day,  it  is  not  likely 
that  it  will  be  easier  to  pay  to-morrow’s 
bills  and  to-day’s  bills  to-morrow.  If 
your  expenses  are  too  hea\’y,  cut  them 
dowTi. 

“ Save  money  always.  Emergencies  will 
surely  arrive  in  M'hich  your  thrift  will 
stand  you  well  in  hand.  Misfortune  may 
come,  "and  your  savings  will  keep  you 
from  going  into  del)t.  Good  fortune  may 
come,  and  your  savings  will  enable  you 
to  take  advantage  of  business  opportuni- 
ties that  would  otherwise  be  beyond  your 
reach. 

“ Any  young  man  who  will  follow  this 
advice  will  have  a bright  prospect.” 

This  great  .Japanese  financier  has  al- 
most no  amusements,  as  we  understand 
the  word.  He  has  no  automobile  (though 
his  son  has  one)  ; plays  no  golf,  though 
there  are  two  courses  near  7'okyo;  owns 
no  yacht  or  summer  home.  lie  likes  to 
invite  a few  friends  to  his  tea-house, — a 
structure  on  his  grounds  apart  from  his 
house  proi)er, — and  there,  for  a few  hours 
after  their  tea,  tell  them  where  and  for 
how  much  he  obtained  each  piece  of  an- 
cient china  or  other  bric-il-brac  with  which 
his  house  is  decorated.  Also,  he  likes  to 
sing  primitive  .Japanese  war-songs.  He 
has  a strong  voice,  with  little  trace  of 
music  in  it.  When  he  is  not  chatting  in 
the  tea-house,  or  singing,  he  is,  in  his 
leisure  hours,  usually  playing  “go”  — a 
game  resembling  chess.  Most  frequently 
he  loses,  but  be  is  a good  loser.  With 
Vasuda,  to  lose  is  only  to  obtain  a 
stronger  desire  to  play  again.  Thus,  the 
play  often  lasts  until  far  into  the  night. 

The  Japanese  Rockefeller 

Four  other  Japanese  share  with  Yasuda 
the  financial  honors  of  the  kingdom.  He 
does  not  share  with  them — they  share  with 
him.  jMost  of  them  are  richer  than  he  is, 
but  no  one  of  them  is  so  interesting  as 
he  is,  because  none  of  them  has  struggled 
so  hard  and  accomplished  so  much  as  he 
has.  The  .Japanese  Rockefeller,  Baron 
Hisaya  Iwasaka,  was  born  to  the  financial 
purple.  And  financial  purple  is  interest- 
ing; but  it  is  not  so  interesting  as  rags 
or  homespun  made  into  purple — made  into 
purple  with  the  sweated  blood  of  the 
wearer;  made  into  purple  with  the  sweated 
blood  of  those  who  paid  tribute  to  the 
wearer.  In  other  words,  while  the  world 
is  interested  in  money,  it  is  more  inter- 
ested in  money  and  a man. 

The  Japanese  Rockefeller  is  more  inter- 
esting than  many  inheritors  of  the  finan- 
cial purple,  because  he  has  done  something 
besides  spend  his  money.  Yet  he  is  the 
.Japanese  Rockefeller  only  in  the  sense  that 
he  is  the  richest  man  in  his  country'.  In 
other  respects  he  more  nearly  resembles 
George  Gould.  Both  inherited  their 
M’ealth.  Both  know  how  to  handle  what 
they  inherited.  Gould’s  legacy'  was  rail- 
roads; Iwasaka ’s  was  steamships.  The 
fortune  of  the  family  of  which  he  is  the 
head  is  estimated  at  .$80,000,000. 

The  Baron  was  born  in  186.5.  He  is  the 
son  of  the  man  who  created  the  .Japanese 
mercantile  marine.  Japanese  merchant 
ships  that  the  elder  Iwasaka  built  ply 
the  waters  of  the  seven  seas.  Among  the 
most  important  maritime  corporations 
founded  by  the  father  is  the  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha  (.Japanese  Mail  Steamship 
Company),  whose  ships  steam  between 
Yokohama  and  Seattle.  Other  lines  con- 
trolled by  the  Baron  extend  to.,MeI bourne. 
Bombay  and  Antwerp.  J^eMw-j^ka 
coast  steaigipp;  ^ ^ 


in  Asia.  The  Baron  is  also  extensively 
engaged  in  banking,  mining,  importing, 
exporting,  and  general  merchandising. 
Like  the  great  fortunes  of  America,  the 
Iwasaka  fortune  is  branching  out  until  it 
is  in  contact  with  trade  at  almost  every 
point. 

In  his  fondness  for  mechanical  pursuits 
Iwasaka  doesn’t  resemble  Cornelius  Van- 
derbilt— Mr.  Vanderbilt  resembles  him. 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  invented  an  improved  fire- 
box for  a locomotive.  Not  only'  can  Iwa- 
saka own  ships,  but  he  can  sail  them, 
and,  if  necessary,  build  them.  Iwasaka 
not  only  owns  mines,  but  he  lias  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  that  is  necessary  to  con- 
duct great  mining  operations.  A Japanese 
banker  is  the  authority  for  the  statement 
that  if  Iwasaka  were  poor  he  could  earn 
a good  salary  in  any'  of  the  businesses  in 
which  be  is  engaged. 

Iwasaka  was  educated  in  America  and 
England.  He  dresses  in  European  fashion. 
So  does  his  wife.  They  have  four  children, 
two  of  whom  are  daughters.  He  was 
created  a baron  at  the  close  of  the  war 
with  Russia.  The  title  was  part  of  the 
pay  he  received  for  building  war-ships 
that  made  good.  No  country  gives  a title 
to  every  good  shipbuilder,  but,  in  spite 
of  these  accomplishments,  Iwasaka  is  in- 
teresting chiefly  because  he  is  Jajian’s 
richest  man. 


The  Emperor  Invites  Fujita  to  Make 
Shoes  for  his  Army 

DKNZARO  fujita  would  be  interest- 
ing even  if  he  were  Jajian’s  poorest 
1.  Fujita  has  done  a number  of  things 
that  were  worth  doing,  and  done  them 
well.  Fate  made  him  look  a little  like 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  busy  big  brain 
at  the  top  of  his  short,  frail  body  has 
made  him  act  a good  deal  like  Charles  M. 
Schwab.  Fujita  and  Schwab  were  both 
born  poor — Fujita  in  1841.  Fujita  and 
Sebwab  are  both  in  the  iron  and  steel 
tiade.  Fujita  and  Schwab  both  take  con- 
tracts from  the  government. 

Fujita  knows  what  it  means  to  make  a 
fortune,  lose  it,  and  make  another.  Fu- 
jita is  not  only'  a goo<l  steel  man,  but  a 
good  mining  man.  a big  banker,  and  a 
bigger  politician.  When  he  talks  politics, 
the  Emperor  often  listens.  When  the 
Emperor  talks  politics,  he  often  talks 
through  Fujita.  So  do  the  Emperor’s 
ministers.  That  is  why'  all  the  people  of 
.Japan  listen  when  Fujita  talks  politics. 
They  always  half  suspect  that  he  is  speak- 
ing for  the  Emperor.  All  of  which  con- 
stitutes a good  deal  of  eminence  for  a man 
who  was  born  well  down  toward  the  bot- 
tom of  the  social  pit. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  politics,  Fujita 
might  still  be  where  he  started.  The 
movement  to  overthrow  the  shogun  and 
restore  the  present  dynasty  gave  him  his 
opportunity.  Fujita  became  a political 
agitator,  declaiming  mightily  against  the 
shogun,  pleading  powerfully'  for  the  man 
whom  he  regarded  as  his  rightful  sover- 
eign. If  the  shogun  had  won,  Fujita 
might  have  been  invited  to  commit  suicide. 
But  the  shogun  did  not  win,  so  the  Em- 
peror invited  Fujita  to  help  make  shoes 
for  the  army. 

Fujita  was  able  to  accept  the  invitation. 
As  a contractor,  he  had  saved  a little 
money,  and  with  this  money  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  shoe-manufacturing 
business.  Many  shoes  were  required  to 
keep  the  Japanese  army  shod.  There  was 
a little  profit  on  each  shoe,  and  Fujita 
prospered. 

The  Emperor  approved,  and  added  to 
Fujita’s  profits  by  giving  him  contracts 
to  help  clothe  and  feed  the  army.  A lit- 
tle later  came  a contract  for  ammunition, 
'i’hen  contracts  came  so  rapidly'  that  they' 
outran  Fujita’s  financial  resources.  So, 
in  1873,  he  brought  in  fresh  capital  by' 
organizing  a company'  to  manufacture  the 
supplies  required  by'  the  government. 

The  conijiany  flourished,  and  Fujita 
flourished  more  than  anybody  else  in  the 
company'.  He  was  the  largest  stock- 
holder. Profit  piled  high.  New  contracts 
came  from  tlie  government:  contracts  for 
erecting  public  buildings;  contracts  for 
building  breakwaters;  contracts  for  erect- 
ing bridges;  contracts  for  anything  Fujita 
could  do  that  the  Emperor  could  turn  his 
way'.  Fujita  was  a multimillionaire. 
From  every  point  of  view  his  patriotism 
had  paid. 

But  prosperity  brought  its  perplexities. 
The  problem  that  confronted  Yasuda. 
Rockefeller,  Morgan,  and  Ryan  arose  te 
plague  Fujita.  Where  should  he  reinvest 
his  profits — the  profits  from  his  contract- 
ing business  that  his  contracting  business 
could  not  absorb?  In  banks?  Very  well. 
Fujita  established  banks.  The  banks  made 
money.  The  more  money'  the  hanks  made, 
the  larger  became  Fujita’s  problem:  where 
should  he  reinvest  his  profits? 

Twenty  years  ago  this  question  came 
to  Fujita,  and  he  answered  it  by  investing 
heavily  in  copper  lands.  He  had  what 
appeared  to  he  a bonanza.  No  mines  were 
iperation  on  his  properties,  nor  was 
icspecially  rich,  but  the  ore-carry- 
was  of  great  extent.  Once  he 


licgan  to  take  out  ore,  he  could  go  on  for 
a lifetime.  Profits  would  roll  in  for  a life- 
time— so  Fujita  believed. 

“ The  Man  Who  Lived  1,000  Years  in 
the  Mountains  ” 

The  shafts  were  sunk,  the  machinery 
was  installed,  and  tlie  ore  was  taken 
out.  But  the  ore  that  came  from  the  depths 
was  not  so  rich  as  the  ore  that  came  from 
nearer  the  surface;  it  was  just  enough 
leaner  than  the  other  ore  to  convert  a 
mathematical  profit  into  an  actual  loss. 
But  Fujita,  having  a strong  heart,  plunged 
in  instead  of  backing  out.  Money  was 
hurled  after  money.  Development  work 
went  on  wherever  it  appeared  that  mining 
operations  might  pay.  Development  work 
went  on  until  Fujita  became  first  a light 
borrower  and  tlien  a heavy'  one — went  on 
until  Fujita’s  creditors  called  a halt  by 
refusing  to  make  more  loans. 

Fujita  was  confronted  with  bankruptcy. 
Bankers  v.'cre  beginning  to  come,  almost 
every  day,  to  inquire  when  they'  could  get 
their  money’.  Some  men  might  have  shot 
themselves.  Some  men  might  have  tried 
to  rob  somebody  else.  . Fujita  remained 
calm.  Already  the  possessor  of  the  great- 
est collection  of  .Japanese  pictures, — a col- 
lection valued  at  $1.000,()()(). — he  chose 
this  moment  to  buy  more.  With  businc.ss 
at  a standstill,  he  liad  time  to  turn  to  art. 
Pictures  soothed.  Certainly,  he  permitted 
nothing  to  ruffle  him.  If  a banker  came 
in  anger  to  claim  his  own,  he  departed  in 
jteace  without  his  own.  Fujita’s  calmness 
seemed  to  inspire  calmne.ss  in  those  who 
were  not  calm.  Rich  men  came  to  believe 
in  him  as  the  poor  people  believed  in  him 
when  they  called  him  “ the  nnai  who  has 
lived  a thousand  years  in  the  mountains 
and  a thousand  years  in  the  sea.”  The 
])o«<r  people  meant  by'  this  merely'  that 
Fujita  was  a man  of  vast  experience,  who 
had  absorbed  much  general  information. 
Such  a man  could  be  depended  upon  to 
do  anything  that  could  be  done. 

Fujita  lived  up  to  his  reputation.  He 
had  a little  luck,  but  he  was  entitled  to 
it.  About  that  time,  improved  methods 
for  the  reduction  of  copper  ore  were  intro- 
duced in  Europe  and  America.  Fujita 
beard  of  these  methods,  sent  an  engineer 
to  investigate  them,  installed  them,  and 
made  his  low-grade  mines  pay  big  pro- 
fits. His  fortune  is  now  estimated  at 
$10,000,000, 

Young  Sumitimo  Inherits  $1^0,000,000 
from  a Stranger 

FUJITA,  of  course,  was  lucky.  Im- 
proved smelting  methods  saved  him. 
But  how  inconsequential  seems  his  good 
fortune  in  comparison  with  that  of  Baron 
Kichizkemon  Sumitimo,  born  poor  in 
1864,  who  is  now  worth  .$40,000,000. 

'The  Baron’s  name,  when  he  was  born, 
was  not  Sumitimo,  It  was  Sionji.  The 
Sionji  family’  had  much  blue  in  the 
veins,  but  little  yellow  in  the  purse.  No 
family,  except  royalty  it.self,  was  more 
aristocratic.  The  various  members  were 
received  at  court  by  the  Emperor.  Mar- 
quis Sionji,  formerly  Prime  Minister  of 
Japan,  is  a brother  of  the  present  Baron 
Sumitimo. 

This  is  how  the  Baron  came  to  change 
his  name:  In  1892,  the  head  of  the  great 
house  of  Sumitimo — one  of  the  wealthiest 
in  Japan — saw  that  he  was  about  to  die. 
He  had  two  daughters,  but  no  son.  In 
Japan,  no  money  is  ever  left  to  a daugh- 
ter. If  a rich  man  have  no  son,  custom 
requires  him  to  adopt  one.  Also,  custom 
requires  him  to  cut  off  the  daughters  with 
nothing  and  leave  the  adopted  son  every'- 
thing. 

Sumitimo  did  so.  Young  Sionji,  then 
twenty-eight  years  old,  favored  once  by 
fortune  when  he  was  born  into  the  zone 
of  a throne,  was  chosen  to  inherit  $40,- 
000,000  worth  of  copper  mines,  banks,  and 
warehouses.  One  of  the  copper  mines — 
the  Besshi,  on  Shikoku  Island — is  said 
to  be  of  almost  fabulous  richness.  Nearly 
pure  copper  is  found  in  layers.  The  mine 
has  been  extended  until  it  runs  under  the 
sea,  with  the  visible  supply  of  copper  as 
great  as  ever. 

But  Baron  Sumitimo  mines  no  copper, 
directs  no  banks,  nor  does  anything  else 
in  the  line  of  business.  He  has  selected 
a gentleman  named  M.  Suzuki  to  do  all 
of  these  things  for  him.  The  Baron  turns 
his  talents  to  more  congenial  callings.  In 
a way,  he  is  a sort  of  social  regenerator 
or  reorganizer.  It  occurred  to  him.  for 
instance,  that  the  .Japanese  formal  dinner 
was  not  as  it  should  be.  Perhaps  he  did 
not  approve  the  fashion  of  sitting  four 
or  five  hours  at  table.  Maybe  he  did’  not 
approve  of  the  employment  of  gei.sha  girls 
to  wait  upon  and  entertain  the  guests. 
These  speculations  are  those  of  a .Japanese 
banker  — not  mine.  At  any  rate,  the 
Baron,  a few  years  ago,  astonished  Osaka, 
where  he  lives,  by  giving  a great  dinner 
in  European  sty'le,  with  no  geishas,  and 
the  time  cut  to  an  hour  and  a half. 

Japanese  refer  to  this  innovation  as  an 


There’s 

Sunshine 

Every  day  of  the  year  for 
the  mother  whose  “little 
ones”  are  well  and  happy; 
and  the  health  of  children  de- 
pends largely  upon  their  food 
and  drink. 

The  toothsome,  mild  flavour 
of  the  new  food-drink, 

Instant 

POSTUM 

quickly  appeals  to  the  normal 
childish  appetite.  Postum 
contains  genuine  nourish- 
ment, and  is  a most  whole- 
some breakfast  cup. 

No  Boiling 

A level  teaspoonful  of  In- 
stant Postum  in  an  ordinary 
cup  of  hot  water  dissolves 
instantly  and  makes  it  right 
for  most  persons. 

A big  cup  requires  more 
and  some  people  who  like 
strong  things  put  in  a heap- 
ing spoonful  and  temper  it 
with  a large  supply  of  cream. 

Experiment  until  you  know 
the  amount  that  pleases  your 
palate  and  have  it  made  that 
way  in  the  future. 

Postunftf  comes  in  two  forms. 

Regular  (must  be  boiled). 

Instant  Postum  doesn’t  re- 
quire boiling,  but  is  prepared 
instantly  by  stirnng  a level 
teaspoonful  in  a of  hot 
water. 

**  There* s a Reasori^* 

for 

POSTUM 
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Are  You  Pinched  for  Money? 

Have  you  enough  pin  money?  Every 
woman  knows  the  poi^ant  torture  of 
being  denied  the  many  little  refinements 
so  dear  to  her. 

In  almost  every  family  even  a little  more 
money  coming  in  re^larly  will  relieve  the 
tension.  Those  niceties  of  dress  you  hunger 
for,  the  little  entertainments  you  want,  the 
outings  you  need — all  can  be  yours. 

In  your  spare  time  you  can  earn  enough 
money  to  take  much  of  the  sordidness  from 
life,  and  put  money  in  bank,  too. 


How  About  Your  Future? 

IF  your  source  of  income  was  suddenly 
cut  off,  where  could  you  earn  a dollar  ? 
Are  you  equipped  to  go  right  ahead  and 
make  a good  living — not  a mere  existence, 
but  a good  substantial  ever  - increasing 
amount  of  money  ? Unless  you  are,  you  are 
chained  to  the  ragged  edge  of  uncertainty. 


For  a Little  While  we  are  offering 

THESE  VALUABLE  COURSES 
At  Half  Price 

PAYABLE  IN 


Little  Monthly  Instalments 


Our  Correspondence  Course 


Gives  You  A Profession 

Learn 


Your 

Golden  Opportunity 


Manicuring 

Massage 

and 

Scalp 

Treatment 


If  your  ambitions  are  above  your 
present  environment;  if  you  wish  to  be 
Free  of  the  Long  Hours  and  Small  Pav 
of  office,  factory  or  store,  this  is  your 
Opportunity  for  Emancipation. 

The  Lessons  are  Easilit  'lastetea. 
the  Work  Is  Pleasant  anit  'he  Ret'ui- 
neralion  Big. 

Your  friends  will  g'  • Uy  l«i  prac- 
tice on  them  ■ ■ you  ^,radu£iVe,  and 

get  your  diol"  can  build  up  a 

trade  amor.  ; quainianccs  that 

you  can  bamUe  pare  time.  Soon 
you  can  cpen  a .lishmcnt  of  your 

own,  and  . o • futur  • will  be  assured. 

It  costs  r - Ying  to  investigate  our 
System.  Send  the 
Coupon  to-day 
while  the  Reduced 
Tuition  and  Easy 
Payment  Plan  are 
in  force.  It  will 
bring  you  full 


'pH/S  it  ';e 
* fF'»««a/TV  Ira. 
Her  /ndi  v,.,  and 
Enterpfllst  are 
r ■ ■ her  Free.' 


Thr  Udir.' « orM  «rirop«lllnn  ( .irr<-.|i.iBdi-iirr  SrhooU, 
Mrllure  Itiilldinr.  t'-rli.  N.  \. 

Plfuw  mail  me  full  particuliirs  about  your 
C'orrf.sixuulenco  Court's  in 

M.\Mf'iKi.so,  Ma»«aoe  and  .Si  ali*  Tkeatment 


particulars 


I indication  of  the  Haron’s  “ progreasive- 
noss.”  He  gave  another  similar  indiea- 
1 tion  when  he  brought  tt)  Osaka,  as  tlie 
governess  of  his  ehildren,  a woman  who 
had  been  an  attendant  upon  Queen  Vic- 
toria. 1’he  l^aron  and  Prince  Simazu  were 
till*  first  Japanese  to  employ  European 
governesses. 


The  Story  of  the  Three  Wells 

Birr  the  Sumitimo  good  fortune  has 
lasti‘d  for  only  one  generation.  The 
good  fortune  of  the  Mitsui  family  has 
lasted  hundreds  of  years.  “ Mitsui  ” means, 
in  Japanese,  “ three  wells.”  Tradition  has 
it  that  there  were  three  open  wells  on  a 
single  farm;  that  a poor  ancestor  of  those 
w'ho  now  Ijear  the  name  of  Mitsui  hap- 
jiened  upon  the  wells;  that  he  jieered  into 
one  of  them,  and  found  it  to  he  the  treas- 
ury of  a band  of  brigands;  that  he  re- 
moved the  gold,  thereby  becoming  enor- 
mously wealthy,  and  was  ever  afterward 
known  as  "Mitsui.” 

The  Mitsui  family  has  so  long  been  rich 
that  no  one  knows  when  it  was  poor. 
Nor  does  anyboily  know*  how  rich  is  the 
present  family,  which  consists  of  eight 
memlH*rs.  A well-informed  Japanese  told 
me  that  l»aron  Hachiroemon  Mitsui,  the 
head  of  the  family,  was  worth  $300,000,- 
000,  Another  .Jajmnese.  who  seemed 
equally  credible,  placed  the  Baron’s  fortune 
at  .$l.-)0.000.000.  The  rejiresentativV*  of  one 
of  the  greatest  banks  in  Japan  said  they 
were  both  wrong.  He  said  tlie  Mitsui 
family  might  be  worth  .$150,000,000,  but 
that  the  Baron’s  fortune  was  not  more 
than  .$40,000,000. 

The  present  head  of  the  family  was  born 
in  1857.  He  was  educated  in  New  Bruns- 
wick and  the  Lnitid  States.  The  title  of 
baron  came  to  him  in  recognition  of  aid 
given  to  the  government  during  the  war 
with  China.  The  Mitsui  Company,  of 
which  he  is  the  head,  is  engaged  in  bank- 
ing, shipbuilding,  e.xporting  and  import- 
ing, and  general  merchandising.  The 
company  has  branches  in  the  chief  cities 
of  the  world.  But  the  Baron,  like  Mr. 
Sumitimo,  has  only  a languid  interest  in 
business.  The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Mitsui  Comyiany  is  the  real  administrative 
force  of  the  corporation.  What  little 
business  the  B.nron  does  is  transacted  in 
his  house. 

Mitsui,  like  Vasuda,  is  fond  of  singing 
ancient  .Tapanese  war-songs.  Unlike  Ya- 
suda,  Mitsui’s  voice  is  not  bad.  Yasuda 
roars  — Mitsui  doesn’t;  Mitsui,  in  fact, 
sings  quite  W’ell. 

In  considering  these  rich  men  of  Japan, 
this  thought  comes:  We  learned  only 
yesterday  that  the  Japanese  can  sail  and 
shoot,  make  and  sell.  To-day  we  know 
tliat  they  can  accumulate  great  fortunes. 
A generation  ago.  the  world’s  richest  man 
was  in  Europe.  Now  he  is  in  America. 
Will  he  always  be  in  America  or  Europe? 

In  Tokyo  is  a street  that  is  called 
" Kabutclu),”  In  it  are  the  banks  and  the 
stock  c.xchange.  It  is  the  Japanese  Wall 
Street. 


WINGS  OF  THE  SPIRIT 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

I say  CCS  good — and  tell  all  thees  seex 
t’ousand  Syree-ans  thad  ees  ecu  N’York 
thad  they  weel  lofe  their  Ian’  an’  nod 
meddle  weeth  the  theengs  of  the  'Purkisli 
government — the  Sultan  weel  make  you  a 
Bey.  an’  by  an’  by  you  weel  go  ’ome  to 
I>ei)anon  to  live — an’  build  for  you  an’ 
Abla  a ver’  nice  ’ouse  weeth  glass  w'een- 
dowK — an’  there  weel  you  an’  your  sons 
dwell  een  honor  ecu  your  ole  age ” 

N.ASIF  drew  a long  breath  and  shut  his 
eyes.  He  and  Ia*ila — darling,  slender 
little  Abla — and  tbeir  sons  dwelling  in 
l>ebanon ! 

Jebbour  watched  him  closely,  and  then 
leaned  back  and  sighed  with  relief. 

“ Now  you  see.  eh?”  he  continued  softly. 
“ You  go  geet  thad  contrac’  thad  I haf 
made  weeth  you  las'  year,  you  siH*Ily  boy! 
M'e  wiH‘1  say  thad  I weel  geeve  you  a mor’ 
better  salary,  eh?  An'  then  we  weel  go 
up  ail  my  ’ouse  an’  see  Abla.  She  ees 
waitin’  — I tole  her  I ees  breengin’  you 
back  for  some  Ameer-ean  spoonin’,  eh?” 

Nasif  got  up  very  slowly.  His  dark  eyes 
were  filled  with  wonder  and  questioning: 
he  sighed  heavily.  He  fumbled  clumsily 
at  the  drawer  that  held  the  contract.  It 
would  not  pull  easily,  and  when  he  tugged, 
it  fell  with  a bang  that  sent  all  the  papers 
slipping  loosely  over  tliri  floor.  Jebbour, 
with  much  pulling,  helped  him  gather 
them  up. 

••  You  ei  ■>  .ill  vighd.”  he  chattered, 
“when  thad  I tin'  you.  Nasif;  you  ees 
leeke  a secll;  si:,  ep  eef  I don’.  Seems 
thad  efery  time  t i.id  I leave  thees  town 
you  ees  go  oil'  i . n some  fooleeschness — 
.schtnl!  Tlieih  tiiii'-  you  geeve  me  a fierce 


eet  «*es  an  awful  tlK*eng  eef  we  do  nod 
theenk  out  whad  ees  Iws'.” 

“ Thad’s  whad  I ees  tell  in’  you.”  su^ 
serted  Jebbour  jocularly.  " Thad’s  whad 
I tole  you  when  1 feerst  coom  eeii  thees 
room  to-night — you  ees  so  veesionarj'  thad 
you  can  noil  hardly  tell  whad  ees  b^’.” 

Nasif  was  picking  up  the  last  paper 
of  all,  a dingy  thick  piece  of  paper  cov- 
ered with  Arabic  scrawds.  Across  the  top. 
in  flourishing  script,  was  written: 

“ A Dream  of  Nasif  El  Shekkour,  Shep- 
herd of  Roma,  Lebanon.” 

N.  E.  Shekkour,  Editor,  spread  it  out 
on  the  littered  desk  under  the  swinging 
electric  light,  and  stared  at  it. 

” “O  ships  that  sail  to  freedom” 
he  read, 

“Wings  of  the  soul  art  thou! 

The  heart  of  a boy  longs  for  thee 
.Is  a maiden  longs  for  her  lorer. 

The  soul  of  a man ” 

Nasif  got  up  swiftly  and  w’eiit  over  to 
the  window.  Never  had  the  great  city 
below  him  seemed  more  like  a dream,  not 
even  on  that  first  day  when  it  had  dazzle<I 
his  boyish  eyes.  The  dingj’  bit  of  paper 
made  him  a child  again — a child  on  a hill- 
side in  lA>banon,  cruelly  oppressed.  And 
this  city  of  gleaming  towers  and  bridges, 
spangled  with  glittering  lights,  was  only 
a fancy.  He  stared  past  the  lights  toward 
tlie  dark  waters  of  the  bay.  Out  there 
was  the  Liberty — the  great  statue  that  his 
boyish  eyes  had  adored  on  the  wonderful 
day  when  he  first  lieheld  it.  .Suddenly  the 
city  was  no  longer  a dream;  it  w’as  a 
wonderful,  living  creature  that  had  held 
him  and  protected  him,  that  had  given 
him  the  frw'doni  that  his  whole  being 
craved.  He  wheeled  abruptly  up>on  Jeb- 
bour iShemaun. 

“Tempt  me  not!”  he  cried  out  clearly 
in  Arabic.  “ Tempt  me  not  with  your 
bril>e8  of  things  that  may  be!  Shall  I 
sell  my  right  to  think,  for  a house  in 
Lebanon?  .Shall  I sell  my  right  to  speak, 
that  I may  be  called  Bey?  Shall  I,  who 
have  tasted  freedom,  tell  other  people  that 
it  is  an  idle  thing — that  tliey  must  stay 
in  slavery?  Jebbour,  I will  not!” 

Jebbour  gazed  with  terror  at  the  sud- 
den change  in  the  man.  “ Do  you  mean 
thad  you  weel  nod  do  whad  I say?”  he 
screamed. 

“Me — I weel  do  as  no  man  sa'- " 
announced  Nasif  proudly.  “ From  thees 
ver’  minute  I am  Ameer-can  ceetizen ! 
Bud  always  w’eeth  lofe  unalterab’  for  my 
people  who  haf  fled  from  a cruel  land ! 
I weel  nevaire  lie  ad  them,  thad  you  may 
sell  mor’  treenkets.  I W’eel  nevaire  lie 
ad  them,  thad  1 may  live  een  a fin’  ’ouse 
and  wear  fin’  raiment.  I weel  nevaire  lie 
ad  them.” — his  voice  trembled. — “ thad  1 
may  buy  fin’  theengs  for  Abla.  star  of  my 
life,  nor  for  any  sons  thad  may  coom  to 
us  een  the  days  hereafter.  An’,  whad- 
evaire  you  may  say,  you  or  any  othaire 
man,” — his  words  rang  out  valiantly  now. 
— “ eet  weel  nod  alter  me.  I haf  deter- 
inin’,  Jebbour  Shemaun!” 

JEBBOUR  sprang  up  wildly.  He  curseil 
as  his  Arab  forefatbers  had  been  wont 
to  curse  upon  the  desert;  he  raged  as  an 
angry  man  rages  when  he  knows  he  i.s 
thwarted;  his  guttural  w'ords  tumbled 
raspingly,  a jumble  of  Arabic  and  Eng- 
lish. But  Nasif  sat  unmoveil.  almost 
smiling — and  in  the  midst  thereof  reaeheil 
for  a cigarette,  lighted  it.  and  wateluil 
the  smoke  slip  out  of  the  window  and  lose 
itself  in  the  night. 

“ I weel  be  your  enemy  all  the  days  of 
my  life!”  screamed  .Jeliljour.  “I  wi*el 

make  trouble  pursue  you ” 

“ I haf  lofe  you  mooch  as  a fricn’.” 
replied  Nasif  calmly;  “I  weel  honor  you 
now  weeth  as  mooch  hatred  as  you  de- 
serve.” 

“ I weel  nod  allow*  thad  Abla  weel 
evaire  speak  wi»eth  you  again.”  retorted 
.Tebbour  craftily. 

“ I weel  nod  onlia*  8jM*ak  w'ceth  her ; 1 
weel  marry  weeth  her.”  answered  Nasif. 
But  his  heart  within  him  grew*  cold  with 
sudden  dread,  for  he  knew*  that  Abla  must 
do  as  .Jebbour  willed. 

Long  after  the  door  had  banged,  he 
sat  alone,  gazing  out  into  the  night,  a 
curious  light  of  victory  in  his  beautiful 
eyes.  Suddenly  he  reached  across  the 
ilesk  and  clasped  the  bit  of  paper  rev- 
erently. 

“ The  soul  of  a man  goes  out  to  thee — ” 
lie  murmured. 

And  then  he  tried  it  in  English,  smiling 
w'himsically  and  sadly,  as  one  smiles  at 
some  playful  memory  of  one’s  lieloved 
dead. 

“ Wrengs  of  the  spr-erit  you  ees,” 

he  faltered  softly,  his  eyes  upon  the  gleam- 
ing waters  of  the  bay, 

“ ireeng.<i  of  the  soul  you  ees, 

I’j  j-f-jfioi/  hreeng  men  to  my 

^ ceetyF* 


onhe  Irv  to  theenk  out  whad  ees 
answiH-q  Nssif  wearily.  ".Jebbour, 
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tlie  most  effective  and  fruitful  time  of 
their  lives.  A large  part  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  of  the  school-room  have  been 
treated  by  itself  from  its  irrational  de- 
termination to  teach  things  to  children 
in  advance  of  their  ability  to  use  them. 
One  of  it.s  principal  functions  at  present 
is  teaching  the  seven-year-old  facts  and  re- 
lations that  the  child  would  learir  for  him- 
self at  twelve  or  thirteen  if  let  alone. 

Could  anything  l)e  more  absurd  than  to 
teach  an  unfortunate  child  of  eight  his 
Kuclid.  making  him  commit  parrot  fashion 
the  celebrated  problems  involving  right 
angles  and  perpendiculars  and  planes  and 
parallelograms  and  parallelopipedons, 
when,  by  simply  giving  him  a board  and  a 
.saw  and  telling  him  to  make  something 
that  will  aquare  with  itself  and  the  uni- 
verse. he  will  learn  all  about  the  realities 
of  this  important  science,  and  come  to  you 
asking  for  the  names  of  them  and  how 
they  are  related  to  one  another.  Many  an 
unfortunate  youngster  has  slaved  over 
tliese  wretched  terms  with  about  as  little 
rational  idea  of  what  it  was  all  about  as 
had  the  Dublin  fish-wife  when  Daniel 
D’C'onnell  paralyzed  her  flow  of  Billings- 
gate and  reduced  her  to  tears  by  denoun- 
cing her  as  “ really  little  better  than  an 
isosceles  triangle,  and  having,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  a parallelogram  in  her  gar- 
ret.” 

Children  Could  Teach  Themselves  the 
“ Three  R’s  " 

AS  for  the  painful  struggles  with  the 
sacred  multiplication  table,  to  say 
nothing  of  division  and  fractions,  just 
leave  them  alone  until  the  sweet  season  of 
marbles  and  peg-tops  has  come  round  a 
couple  of  times,  and  he  will  come  to  you 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  Ix’gging  you  for  the 
information  that  he  needs  in  his  business 
with  jack-knives  and  alleys  and  willow- 
whistles.  In  this  century  of  commerce, 
you  couldn’t  keep  a boy  from  learning 
addition  to  his  own  pile  by  subtraction 
from  the  other  fellow’s,  or  increasing  his 
own  profits  by  reducing  his  rival’s  to  an 
exceedingly  vulgar  fraction,  by  main  force. 

Similarly,  a child  brought  up  under 
average  modern  conditions,  with  books, 
papers,  and  pictures  lying  all  about,  would 
learn  to  read  of  his  own  accord  just  to  fi»’  i 
out  what  things  about  him  meant,  with  a 
little  intelligent  assistance  at  the  right 
moment,  before  he  is  seven  yea  - old. 
Writing  might  perhaps  have  to  waif  a 
little  longer,  until  it  was  neces-sarv  to  in- 
dite notes  of  undying  rvgard  to  /n  tty 
Susie  Johnson;  but  it  woiilt  come  a 

rush  then. 

In  fact,  the  trinity  whi-n  v e ' ave  so 
long  worshiped  as  the  chi<  test  and  most 
important  feat  of  edm.  ^tion  proper,  the 
sacred  “Three  R’s.*'  ar»  a part  of  the 
natural  response  f t'  young  of  the 
human  species  t i ihel  ' m^ern  environ- 
ment. What  HcH,ol-room  does  for 

them  is  to  ins;  strong  dislike  of  them 

in  the  youth-  in  nd  by  teaching  them 
. cars  before  it  is  ready 


•'I  would  also  of  his  own 
to  reipiest  information  in 


geography,  history,  botany,  biologj',  geol- 
ogy, and  the  higher  mathematics,  and, 
through  the  medium  of  the  story,  litera- 
ture and  belles-lettres,  is  obvious  without 
argument.  In  fact,  there  is  only  one  thing 
that  he  would  not  become  if  left  to  his 
owTi  devices,  witli  a little  intelligent  as- 
sistance at  the  critical  moment,  and  that 
is,  a good  classical  scholar.  But  this  is 
precisely  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
playground. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  human 
needs  or  interests  which  corresponds  to  or 
yearns  for  the  third  declension  or  finds 
any  fascination  in  the  conjugation  of  ir- 
regular verbs. 

The  open  mind  of  the  child  is  immensely 
interested  in  things  of  the  past — stories, 
legends,  and  fairy  tales.  And  in  so  far  as 
the  classics  preserve  the  memory  and  the 
history  of  two  of  the  noblest  and  most  to 
be  remembered  periods  of  human  develop- 
ment, they  will  meet  with  a cordial  re- 
sponse in  the  natural  instincts  and  have 
an  honorable  place  in  the  most  rational 
and  scientific  scheme  of  education.  More- 
over, barren  of  all  practical  results  and 
wasteful  as  an  expenditure  of  energy  as  is 
the  study  of  conjugations,  declensions, 
genders,  and  numbers  which  civilized 
speech  has  discarded  utterly  and  will  never 
<‘ome  in  bondage  to  again,  the  fixity  of  at- 
tention required  in  mastering  them,  the 
keenness  of  observation,  the  delicate  ac- 
curacy and  precision  of  speech  obtainable 
by  means  of  them,  are  unquestionably  a 
mental  discipline  of  considerable  value. 

The  Moral  Superiority  of  the  Play- 
ground over  the  School-Room 

PARADOXICAL  as  it  may  sound,  the 
moral  superiority  of  the  playground 
over  the  school-room  is  even  greater  than 
the  physical.  Both  of  them  are  important 
schools  of  character-building.  The  omis- 
sion of  either  w'ould  leave  an  unbalanced 
make-up.  To  allow  one  to  dominate  or 
overrule  the  other  would  be  equally  in- 
jurious. 

The  virtues  of  the  school-room  are  many, 
but  they  are  chiefly  negative  and — with 
no  disrespect  intended — feminine.  The 
characteristics  that  win  the  highest  marks, 
the  best  standing,  the  most  favor,  are  do- 
cility, adaptability,  a putty-like  plasticity, 
a 'W'illingness  to  accept  authority  and  ne- 
glect reason.  For  this  reason,  girls  usu- 
ally make  a better  average  standing  in 
the  8chool-room»than  do  boys,  because  they 
are  better  imitators,  quicker  to  take  the 
color  of  another’s  personality,  to  study 
and  adapt  themselves  to  the  peculiarities 
and  even  defects  of  those  in  authority. 

The  negativity  of  the  virtues  of  the 
school-room  is  something  simply  appall- 
ing -wdien  they  are  dispassionately  re- 
garded. To  sit  still,  to  make  no  unneces- 
sary noise  with  either  tongue,  hands,  or 
feet,  to  open  the  mental  beak  and  gulp 
down  patiently  the  intellectual  worm  pre- 
sented, without  dreaming  to  question  its 
shape  or  flavor,  to  as  promptly  regurgi- 
tate the  same  ■w’orm  in  precisely  the  same 
condition  in  which  it  was  sw^allowed,  on 
demand — this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man. 
As  the  charming  old  distich  used  to  run, 
“ Hold  up  your  head,  turn  out  your  toes. 
six‘ak  w’hen  you’re  spoken  to,  blow  your 
nose.” 

The  tendency  of  our  entire  massive  sys- 
tem, w'itli  its  large  classes,  its  enor- 
mous buildings,  its  mathematically  accu- 
rate grades  and  divisions,  its  drill,  its 
discipline,  its  senseless  examinations,  is  to 
make  puppets  out  of  children  instead  of 
live  men  and  women.  This  is  not  so  much 
the  fault  of  the  teaching  force  as  of  the 
school  boards  and  the  apathy  and  lack  of 
intelligent  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
general  community.  Moreover,  these 
wholesale  methods  save  money. 

A certain  amount  of  this,  of  course,  is 
necessary  in  the  fitting  of  children  to 
adapt  themselves  to  working  and  living 
wii'i  others,  to  fit  into  the  niche  which  the 
eouimunity  has  more  or  less  marked  out 
for  them  to  occupy.  But  it  has  been  car- 
ried to  a ludicrous  and  senseless  extreme. 
The  tendency  of  the  system  is  to  crush  out 
individuality  and  promote  uniformity,  to 
dwarf  the  reasoning  powers  and  to  en- 
courage a blind  obedience  to  authority 
without  question  of  its  inherent  rightness 
or  sanction.  Instead  of  promoting  courage 
.and  independence,  it  fosters  cowardice, 
both  intellectual  and  moral. 

It  will  readily  liecome  apparent,  to 
any  one  who  studies  this  vaunted  dis- 
cipline of  ours  in  actual  practice,  that 
it  is  carried  out  and  persisted  in,  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  child,  but  for  that  of 
the  teacher.  At  least  two  thirds  of  the 
force  that  keeps  school  discipline  what  it 
is.  is  that  it  saves  trouble  for  the  teacher 
in  handling  the  large  mass  of  irrepressible 
young  units  that  he  or  she  has  to  deal 
with.  I have  even  known  teachers  and 
superintendents  who  bitterly  objected  to 
too  frequent  recesses,  because  dt  made  the 
children  so  much  more  difficult  to  handle. 
They  seemed,  in  i.i.  1 to  prefer  to  get  them 
a semi-:ia'  i i condition,  poisoned 
their  >wi>.  dioxide  into  a stati* 

pnoti/e  l placidity,  and  to  hold 
ther-  .A  long  as  possible.  Ten  wide- 


awake, live  children  will  keep  any  teacher’s 
hands  full.  Forty  semi-comatose  ones  can 
be  handled  by  the  average  haek  product  of 
our  teacher . mills.  The  only  shadow  of 
excuse  for  these  monster  and  monstrous 
classes  is  the  “ economy  ” of  out  whole- 
sale public-school  system. 

For  all  this  flabby-bo<liedness  and  plas- 
ticity, the  keen  air  and  the  red-blooded 
Gothic  morality  of  the  playground  is  the 
finest  possible  corrective.  Here  the  point 
of  view  is  absolutely  reversed.  The  chief 
credit  is  given  to  initiative,  vigor,  indi- 
vidual aggressiveness.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  allowed  to  run  to  injurious  or 
brutal  extremes.  I'he  necessity  of  team 
work  comes  in  promptly  in  correcting.  If 
a boy  is  to  win  more  than  a very  moderate 
amount  of  respect  and  fame,  it  must  be 
done,  not  by  the  hardness  of  his  own 
knuckles  or  the  vigor  of  his  own  cerebrum, 
but  by  his  position  as  the  head  of  a team 
or  a gang. 

The  boy  who  wants  his  own  way  all  the 
time  is  as  promptly  and  vigorously  downed 
and  the  nonsense  thrashed  out  of  him  on 
the  playground  as  anj’Avh'ere  else  on  the 
face  of  the  green  earth.  If  he  wants  to 
dominate,  he  must  first  of  all  convince  the 
other  fellows  that  his  plan  is  usually  the 
best,  and,  second,  allow  them'  such  privi- 
leges and  advantages  under  his  rule  as  to 
make  it  worth  their  wdiile  continuing  in 
feudal  fealty  to  him. 

Nor  is  there  anywhere  an  atmosphere 
in  which  a higher  value  is  accorded  to 
moral  manliness  and  truthfulness.  The 
boy  who  will  lie  for  any  cause  except  to 
protect  his  fello'W’  against  the  common 
enemy  is  looked  upon  as  little  better  than 
an  outcast.  A thief,  or,  in  the  language 
of  the  day,  a “ swiper,”  is  given  the 
shortest  possible  shrift. 

The  Attitude  of  the  Boy  and  the  Man 
Toward  the  “Squealer” 

WE  have,  I think,  greatly  undervalued 
the  inherent  morality  of  the  play- 
ground and  of  the  healthy  boy  or  girl  be- 
cause its  spirit  runs  to  some  odd  and  bi- 
zarre extremes  at  times — for  instance,  in 
the  horror  and  execration  displayed  toward 
“peaehing”  of  any  sort.  This,  though  it 
seriously  interferes  at, times  with  school 
discipline,  is  an  obvious  survival  of  the 
old  clan  fealty,  of  standing  together  at 
whatever  cost  against  the  common  enemy. 
Indeed,  the  boy  has  almost  converted  his 
teachers  in  this  respect;  and  in  the  new 
schools,  which  are  run  for  the  children  in- 
stead of  the  children  being  run  for  the 
schools,  no  boy  or  girl  is  now  required  to 
inform  or  tell  tales  upon  a comrade.  And. 
of  course,  in  practical  life,  the  attitude  of 
the  average  man  in  business’  or  profes- 
sional circles  toward  the  “ squealer  ” is  al- 
most precisely  that  of  the  small  boy. 

With  a similar  blindness,  liecause  the 
noy  is  not  able  to  extend  his  primitive 
code  of  property  rights  to  public  utilities 
like  watermelons  and  apples,  we  think 
that  he  is  inherently  dishonest  if  left  to 
himself.  But,  after  all,  how  much  further 
have  we  got  in  our  grown-up  code  of 
“ honesty  as  the  best  policy,”  and  how 
many  vague  regions  are  there  in  the  moral 
consciousness  of  all  of  us,  especially  in  the 
realm  of  unexplored  territories  or  unde- 
veloped franchises,  where  we  feel  our- 
selves to  be  in  the  charmed  region  of  Kip- 
ling’s seal-poacher  when  he  declared  that 
“ never  a law  of  God  or  man  runs  north 
of  Fifty-three”? 

.\8  a matter  of  fact,  boys  and  girls  are 
by  nature  both  truth-tellers  and  honest. 
And  the  more  they  receive  of  the  bracing 
schooling  of  the  playground  and  the  less 
they  hear  of  the  cant  of  their  elders  and 
the  pretty  copy-book  mottoes  of  the  school- 
room, the  more  likely  they  are  to  be  con- 
firmed in  this  bent. 

As  a school  of  courage,  of  manliness,  of 
truthfulness,  of  fidelity  to  your  friends 
and  to  your  verbal  agreements,  as  a train- 
ing in  self-control,  in  knowledge  of  your 
fellows  and  ability  to  work  in  harmony 
with  them,  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  the 
artificial  hothouse  atmosphere  of  the 
school-room. 

But,  says  our  critic,  w’ith  an  air  of 
triumph,  there  is  one  lesson  it  never  can 
teach,  one  thing  that  can  be  learned  no- 
where else  save  in  the  school-room,  and 
that  is.  the  gift  of  dogged  persistency,  of 
jierseverance.  of  doing  the  thing  that  it  is 
necessary  to  do.  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
To  this  I would  reply  that  the  playground 
does  teach  persistence  and  perseverance, 
but  not  of  the  character  taught  by  the 
school-room.  Both  the  method  and  the  in- 
centive adopted  in  the  school-room  for 
teaching  perseverance  and  industry  are 
artificial  and  irrational.  The  reason  why 
you  slave  over  your  uncongenial  task  in 
the  school-room,  aommitting  to  memory, 
parrot  fashion  lerins  of  w'hose  meaning 
you  have  not  the  faintest  conception,  or 
fai’ts  for  which  \ou  have  no  present  or  can 
see  no  future  use,  is  simply  blind  obedi- 
ence to  authority.  The  incentive  that  is 
offered  is  the  favor  of  that  authority  and 
consequent  approval  and  promotion.  The 
good  that  you  mn\  be  getting  out  of  the 
process  does  not  < it ur  into  your  calcula- 
1 tion,  for  it  is  b*  yoiul  your  conception. 
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In  real  life,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
heaviest  toil,  the  most  untiring  and  unre- 
mitting exertion,  is  expended  for  the  sake 
of  what  you  can  win  by  it.  It  may  be  only 
the  comparatively  sordid  and  crude  priii* 
of  bread  and  butter,  of  a sufficient  wage  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together.  It  is  com- 
monly given,  however,  eombiiu'd  with  this, 
to  achieve  the  triumph  of  accomplishing 
something,  of  improving  on  w’hat  has  Iieen 
done  Indore,  of  doing  a better  job  than 
someboilv’  else.  The  question  promptly  re- 
solves itself  into  the  problem  of  how  a 
man  or  woman  is  to  be  trained  in  doing 
that  ■which  they  are  either  compelled  to  do 
from  stern  necessity,  or  led  by  the  desire 
to  succeed,  to  improve,  to  create  some- 
thing, by  being  simply  given  the  facility 
*of  doing  what  they  do  not  like  to  do  and 
do  not  in  the  least  understand,  at  the  com- 
mand of  some  one  in  authority. 

The  Habit  of  Industry 

AS  a matter  of  grimmest  fact,  nine 
tenths  of  us  are  compelled  to  form 
the  habit  of  industry  sometime  in  life, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not;  and  what  is  the 
use  of  borrowing  trouble  and  anticipating 
discomfort  of  this  sort  from  five  to  ten 
years  ahead  of  the  proper  time?  The  child 
of  eight  and  even  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  of  age  is  simply  appalled  at  the  idea 
of  having  to  work  from  morning  till  night 
six  days  out  of  the  week  and  twelve  months 
out  of  the  year.  When  he  gets  his  man's 
strength  or  skill,  such  toil  comes  to  be 
made  a comparatively  natural  and  enjoy- 
able exercise  of  his  proper  powers.  But 
why  disgust  him  with  it  in  advance  by 
compelling  him  to  do  things  that  he  takes 
no  interest  in  and  can  see  no  sense  in.  and 
telling  him  that  this  is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  he  will  have  to  continue  doing  all  his 
life? 

The  only  point  of  similarity  between  the 
way  children  do  tasks  in  school  and  men 
and  women  do  their  life  tasks  in  later 
years  is  that  they  are  both  under  the 
stern  necessity  of  doing  them.  The  spirit 
of  the  toil  is  totally  different  in  the  two 
cases.  The  toil  of  the  adult  is  for  a 
definite,  perfectly  natural  and  comprehen- 
sible purpose,  and  in  seven  cases  out  of  ten 
is  sweetened  by  a sense  of  increasing  skill, 
of  accomplishment,  and  of  service  to  tlie 
race.  The  tasks  of  the  child  are  sheer 
mortification  of  the  flesh,  done  to  acquire 
merit  and  favor  in  the  eyes  of  incompre- 
hensible grown-ups.  whose  ways  are  not 
their  ways.  Because  a child,  most  com- 
monly a boy,  will  not  work  in  this  slavish, 
irrational  way  at  the  crack  of  the  educa- 
tional lash,  he  is  frequently  put  dowm  as 
stupid,  and  later  turns  out  to  be  one  of 
the  masters  of  his  time. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  that  w'onderful  industrial  develop- 
ment which  has  occurred  wMthin  the  last 
fifty  years  has  been  the  clear  recognition 
of  the  fact,  by  its  most  successful  captains, 
that  work  must  lie  done  in  the  spirit  of  a 
game  in  order  to  be  most  successful. 
Match  one  gang  of  workmen  against  an- 
other, match  one  furnace  in  a steel  w’orks 
against  the  rest,  get  the  men  to  racing  and 
competing,  fill  them  with  an  esprit  dc 
corps  and  a pride  in  the  success  of  their 
own  team  or  establishment,  and  then,  and 
then  only,  will  you  get  not  only  the  best 
quality  of  work  but  the  largest  output. 

The  greatest  master  of  steel-making 
that  the  United  States  has  seen,  “ Cap- 
tain Bill  Jones  ” of  Pittsburgh,  who 
actually  increased  the  rate  of  output  of 
the  Carnegie  works  first  six  and  finally 
twelve  fold  over  wdiat  it  was  originally 
getting  out  of  the  same  number  of  men, 
had  this  for  his  chief  motto,  that  the  men 
must  be  made  to  work  as  if  they  were 
playing  a game.  The  second  was,  that  they 
must  have  a short  eight-hour  day  in  order 
to  keep  them  fit;  in  other  words,  to  give 
them  proper  time  for  healthful  recreation. 

To  give  a boy  or  a girl  an  overmastering 
interest  in  his  or  her  subject,  especially  if 
the  hope  of  finding  out  something  new  or 
improving  on  known  methods  can  be 
added,  is  to  go  much  further  to  guarantee 
habits  of  industry  and  enthusiastic  hard 
work  than  merely  to  teach  them  that  as  a 
matter  of  religious  duty  they  must  work 
so  hard  so  many  hours  every  dav. 

All  great  employ'ers  of  labor  know  well 
this  last  class  of  workmen  and  work- 
women, and  their  language  about  them  is 
simply  unprintable.  In  England  he  is 
knowm  as  a “ blanked  board-school  pro<l 
net.”  The  man  who  does  his  work  simply 
because  it  is  his  duty  to  do  about  so  mudi. 
and  who  takes  no  interest  either  in  the 
work  or  interests  of  his  employers,  is  the 
individual  who  is  promptly  unloaded  from 
the  pay-roll  whenever  slack  times  come. 

In  fine,  the  great  play  instinct,  intelli- 
gently followed  and  assisted,  will  lead  the 
I’hild  to  full  stature  and  the  highest  type 
of  manhood  and  W'omanhood,  physically, 
mentally,  and  morally. 
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COMMENT 

Beginning  with  the  issue  of  August  lOth,  Mr. 
Norman  Hapgood  will  take  charge  of  Harper’s 
Weekly. 

Mexico 

Nodody  disputes  that  ]V[exico  is  in  a bad  case. 
The  chief  question  is:  How  much  worse  must  she 
be  before  she  is  better?  Her  railroads  run  uncer- 
tainly or  not  at  all.  Her  business  is  pretty  much 
at  a standstill.  The  Huerta  government  seems 
not  only  unable  to  keep  order,  but  unable  with 
increasing  weakness.  There  is  talk  that  Mexico 
if  left  to  itself  will  soon  split  into  three  parts, 
with  sejiarate  governments  and  separate  alliances. 

Appeal  is  made  to  Washington  to  do  something. 
It  is  represented  that  the  failure  hitherto  of  our 
government  to  recognize  the  government  of  Gen- 
eral Huerta  has  restricted  the  power  of  the 
IIuERTV  government  to  borrow  money  enough  to 
put  down  the  other  revolutionists.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  President  Wilson  had  this  Mexican 
problem  handed  to  him  warm  off  the  fire  by  his 
predecessor,  and  that  his  decision  was  not  to 
recognize  the  Huerta  government  until  it  had 
been  indorsed  by  a vote  of  the  Mexican  people. 
That  decision  was  well  regarded  by  the  country 
when  it  was  made  last  spring,  and  still  has  ample 
support  in  public  ojiinion.  Whether  recognition 
by  our  government  now  would  do  Huerta  any 
good  is  a question ; whether  immediate  recognition 
of  Huerta  wovdd  do  Mexico  good  is  another 
question.  President  Wilson  Avants  more  informa- 
tion before  taking  further  action.  At  this  writing 
Ambassador  Wilson  is  on  the  way  to  Washington 
to  tell  the  President  what  he  knows.  Until  he 
makes  his  report  there  is  not  much  to  say.  The 
problem  is  big,  difficult,  and  pressing.  It  is  the 
problem  of  helping  to  provide  the  best,  obtainable 
government  for  people  who  are  not  able  to  provide 
good  government  for  themselves,  and  who  seem 
able  to  agree  on  nothing  except  opposition  to  in- 
terference from  outside. 

Mr.  Bryan  Lectures 

Report  says  Mr.  Bryan  will  start  out  this  week 
on  a si.x  week.s’  lecture  tour  in  the  West,  leaving  the 
helm  of  State  in  the  competent  hands  of  Professor 
John  Bassett  Moore. 

It  seems  unusual,  hut  proliahly  no  one  will  object. 
— Harper’s  Weekly  last  tcevk. 

We  guessed  wrong  about  nobody  objecting. 
There  has  been  a good  deal  of  objection.  There 
are  those  who  think  objection  a mistake,  because  the 
more  of  the  business  of  the  Secretary  of  State  Mr. 
Bryan  is  content  to  leave  to  Dr.  Moore  the  better. 
But  there  it  is.  The  papers  disposed  to  the  habit 
of  finding  fault  with  Mr.  Bryan  are  at  it  hard, 
and  the  papers  that  w’ant  to  support  him  are 
mostly  regretful  and  apologetic.  It  does  not  seem 
to  impress  everybody  as  suitable  for  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  be  out  lecturing  for  money  during  his 
term  of  office.  There  has  been  so  much  muttering 
that  Mr.  Bryan  has  explained  that  his  salary  as 
Secretary  does  not  cover  his  living  expenses,  and 
that  he  is  unwilling  to  draw  on  his  savings,  and 
must  just  give  a few  lectures,  while  his  colleagues 
are  on  their  vacations  to  keep  himself  in  funds. 

It  is  true  that  even  on  a grape-juice  basis  he 
can  not  live  in  Washington  as  a Secretary  of  State 
is  expected  to  live,  on  $12,000  a year.  The  salary 
of  his  office  .should  be  about  double  what  it  is.  A 
great  many  people  in  thejrflTtrfctiy  do  not  knlw  and 
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will  not  believe  that  that  is  true.  They  have  no 
experience  of  life  that  qualifies  them  to  appreciate 
how  the  Secretary  of  State  ought  to  live,  and  what 
it  costs  to  do  it.  But  Congress  ought  to  know. 
The  members  of  Congress  live  in  Washington,  and 
can  discover  by  observation  and  comparison  what 
manner  of  housing,  housekeeping,  and  hospitality 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  in  for,  and  how  much 
salary  he  should  have  to  meet  it.  If  any  one 
thinks  it  undignified  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
be  out  on  the  lecture  platform,  let  him  speak  to 
Congress  about  making  a proper  jirovision  for  his 
official  needs.  ^Ir.  Bryan  on  the  Chautauqua  cir- 
cuit will  be  a good  object  lesson  on  the  inadequacy 
of  the  present  provision  by  Congress  for  some  of 
the  high  officers  of  government.  The  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  Vice-President,  most  of 
the  Cabinet  officers,  the  ambassadors,  and  some  of 
the  foreign  ministers  are  all  underpaid. 

But  all  that  is  only  to  say  that  Mr.  Bryan 
ought  not  to  have  so  plausible  an  excuse  for  lec- 
turing. It  is  not  really  a good  excuse.  Air.  Bryan 
knew  what  the  Secretary’s  salary  was  when  he 
took  the  place.  It  is  a matter  of  taste,  opinion,  and 
custom  whether  a Secretary  of  State  should  lecture 
for  money.  The  sentiment  that  he  shouldn’t 
seems  to  be  quite  strong.  It  is  entirely  Air. 
Bryan’s  own  lookout  as  a politician  to  judge  how 
strong  it  is  and  whether  it  is  worth  heeding.  In 
all  matters  of  taste  he  is  apt  to  follow  his  own 
judgment,  and  no  doubt  he  can  continue  to  do  so 
as  long  as  he  is  sustained  by  a sufficient  popular 
backing.  But  it  may  be  wdth  the  oratorical  art 
as  it  is  w'ith  the  sword,  that  they  who  live  by  it 
shall  peri.sh  by  it. 

Keep  Them,  for  the  Present 

For  our  part  we  do  not  expect  to  discharge  Air. 
Bryan  for  this  exercise  of  his  judgment.  It  is 
better  to  give  all  the  members  of  the  present 
Cabinet  ample  time  to  find  themselves  and  their 
whereabouts.  Some  of  the  neighbors  seem  over- 
(>ager  to  give  notice  to  most  of  the  members  of 
Air.  Wilson’s  official  family.  The  World,  for  in- 
stance, thought  Air.  AIuReynolds  ought  to  get  out 
because  of  the  Cvminetti  case,  and  take  with  him 
Air.  Secretary  Wilson.  The  Sun,  on  July  IJth, 
had  three  columns  about  Secretary  Daniels  and 
what  hob  he  is  raising  with  the  Navy;  we  forget 
who  wTis  erj’ing  the  other  day  that  Secretary 
AIcAdoo  ought  to  have  the  decency  to  resign  be- 
cause of  something  he  had  done  wrong.  But  it  is 
too  soon  to  set  about  making  a new  Cabinet  to  suit 
critics.  There  is  too  much  else  to  be  done  and 
the  President  needs  help  too  much  to  spare  any 
one  who  can  help  him. 

Air.  Bryan  seems  entirely  disposed  to  help  him, 
but  it  is  doubtless  very  much  more  to  Air.  Bra'an’s 
taste  to  help  him  on  the  lecture  platform  than  in 
the  State  Department.  Any  man  would  rather  do 
something  he  knows  how  to  do  than  something  in 
which  he  has  less  skill.  The  complaints  about  the 
condition  of  business  in  the  State  Department 
would  be  terrifying  if  it  were  not  that  there  were 
complaints  verA'  like  them  in  the  last  administra- 
tion when  Air.  Knox  used  to  spend  his  summers  at 
Valley  Forge. 

Good  Work  All  Round  for  Arbitration 

It  is  hard  to  find  fault,  and  few  indeed  even 
seem  to  find  any.  with  the  way  the  threatened 
strike  on  all  the  Eastern  railroads  has  apparently 
been  averted.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  praise  on 
all  hands  for  Seth  Low  and  the  Civic  Federation, 
for  President  Wilson,  for  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress; commendation,  too,  for  the  railroad  presi- 
dents and  the  union  heads  who  took  part  in  the 
White  House  conference;  and  Secretary  Wilson, 
by  his  ready  acceptance  of  the  legislation  he  had 
opposed,  has  handsomely  atoned  for  any  mistake 
he  may  thus  have  made. 

To  avert  the  strike  and  pec  ire  arbitration  in  this 
instance  alone  was  amplv  worth  the  exertion  of  all 
these  co-operators  to  that  end.  The  public,  the 
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railroads,  and  the  men  who  strike  have  all  learned 
what  ills  and  suffering  every  big  railroad  strike 
entails;  and  this  promised  to  be  the  biggest  yet. 
But  more  than  that  was  accomplished.  We  can 
hardly  doubt,  since  railroads,  unions,  and  the 
Civic  Federation  agrw  on  the  point,  that  the 
swiftly  passed  amendment  to  the  Erdman  law  de- 
cidedly improves  it.  If  it  pierely  renders  it  more 
acceptable  to  both  the  usual  parties  in  such  dis- 
putes, that  of  itself  is  a very  big  gain. 

We  are  glad  to  believe  there  were  still  other 
gains.  Every  conspicuous  instance  of  choosing 
the  peaceful  instead  of  the  destructive  way  of 
settlement  strengthens  the  habit  and  makes  both 
sides  so  much  less  ready  to  force  the  fighting. 
Once  again,  too,  the  interest  of  the  public,  the 
right  of  the  public  to  be  considered  and  heard,  is 
emphasized. 

At  this  writing,  only  two  things  seem  in  any 
way  to  cloud  the  prospect  of  a peaceful  settlement. 
One  is  the  refusal  of  the  Erie  Railroad  to  go  into 
any  arbitration  or  be  bound  by  its  results.  The 
other  is  the  demand  of  the  managers  for  the  rail- 
roads that  certain  grievances  of  their  own,  and 
not  merely  those  of  the  conductors  and  trainmen, 
shall  be  considered. 

We  can  only  trust  that  Erie  wull  reconsider, 
or  that  mediation  and  arbitration  as  to  the  other 
roads  will  proceed  notwithstanding.  As  to  the 
managers’  unexpected  move,  while  we  should  all 
deplore  its  in  any  way  obstructing  a prompt  set- 
tlement, may  there  not  be  in  it  something  the 
future  will  profit  by?  It  certainly  seems  to  in- 
dicate a fuller  acceiitance  of  the  arbitration  prin- 
ciple than  railroad  heads  have  made  in  the  past. 
It  would  certainly  be  a gain  if,  committed  to  the 
princii)le,  the  roads  should  hereafter,  whenever 
they  want  to  lower  wages  or  to  restrict  privileges, 
first  seek  impartial  arbitrament,  instead  of  acting 
first  on  their  own  judgment  and  then  waiting  to 
see  whether  the  men  will  accept,  strike,  or  ask  for 
mediation. 

The  Tariff — Feared  and  Hoped-for  Changes 

Public  opinion,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  papers, 
has  got  pn*tty  clear  as  to  those  features  of  the 
tariff  bill  as  it  now  stands  which  are  still  open  to 
what  may  be  called  practical  controversy;  that  is 
to  say,  as  to  those  provisions  which  one  may 
reasonably  hope  to  see  changed  without  any  general 
or  radical  changing  of  the  character  of  the  bill. 

From  the  very  start,  of  course,  those  of  us  who 
keep  the  past  in  mind  have  understood  that  the 
chief  danger  to  the  bill’s  fundamental  aim  and 
enterprise  lay  in  Senate  amendments,  accomplished 
in  the  old  log-rolling  fashion.  Those  of  us  who 
want  to  see  the  bill  succeed  and  that  aim  attained, 
that  enterprise  accomplished,  have  accordingly 
been  erratified  to  note  how  keenly  mindful  of  this 
danger  the  bill’s  managers  have  been,  and  how 
wisely,  on  the  whole,  they  have  striven  to  avert  it. 
They  were  wise,  we  think,  to  try  and  commit  Demo- 
cratic Senators  not  ouly  to  the  whole  bill  on  the 
final  vote,  but  against  amendments  not  accepted  by 
the  Finance  Committee.  They  were  equally  wise 
not  to  insist  on  too  hard-and  fast  a form  of  com- 
mitment. It  was  good  and  loyal  management,  and 
Senator  Simmons  and  his  colleagues  deserve  to  be 
praised  for  it. 

Assuming,  however,  that  their  plan  succeeds,  it 
will  plainly  make  rather  difficult  the  few  changes 
which  friends  of  the  bill  would  like  to  see;  for  there 
seem  only  two  ways  to  accomplish  them — by  the 
a.ssent  of  the  Committjee  of  Finance  or,  later,  by 
the  action  of  the  Committee  of  Conference. 
Clearly,  then,  the  provisions  of  this  character  whicl: , 
stand  the  best  chance  of  getting  changed  are  those 
which  are  themselves  changes  from  the  original 
House  bill. 

It  is  fortunate,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  two  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  as  it  stands  which  have  provoked 
the  most  opposition  from  Democratic,  low-tariff 
sources,  are,  in  fact,  amendments  to  the  House  bill, 
and  there  are 
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them.  They  are  the  tax  on  dealings  in  cotton 
“ futures  ” and  the  duty  on  works  of  art. 

Art  Works  and  Cotton  Futures 

It  can  hardly  be  held  that  either  or  both  these 
features  of  the  bill  must  be  either  retained  or 
dropped  in  order  to  keep  it  substantially  what  it 
was  designed  to  be.  With  or  without  them,  it  will, 
unless  otherwise  changed,  remain  a remarkably 
honest  bill  and  the  first  real  low-tariff  bill  since 
1857.  That  is  an  admission  gladly  made,  since 
there  is  no  denying  that  there  is  Democratic  di- 
vision over  these  tw’o  features.  . There  must  be 
Democrats  who  like  them,  since  here  they  arc  by 
the  sanction  of  a Democratic  committee  and 
caucus.  It  is  equally  indisputable  that  Democratic 
and  low-tariff  men  and  newspapers  deplore  them. 

As  to  the  tax  on  dealings  in  cotton  futures,  we 
have  already  mentioned  an  objection  to  it  that 
w'ould  have  been,  when  it  was  first  proposed,  quite 
sufficient  to  justify  summarily  excluding  it  from 
this  measure.  It  is  not  a tariff  duty  and  has  no 
logical  connection  with  any  kind  of  tariff,  either 
protective  or  for  revenue.  But  it  is  in  the  bill  now, 
and  probably  there  is  no  way  to  shorten  the  debates 
by  excluding  a discussion  of  its  merits.  In  that 
discussion,  a kind  of  moral  sentiment,  sustained 
by  the  views  of  some  cotton-growers  as  to  their  in- 
terest in  the  matter,  will  combat  a settled  business 
usage  and  the  very  substantial  interests  of  many 
cotton-merchants  and  cotton-manufacturers.  All 
that  is  too  great  a matter  for  right  handling  here. 
But  if  it  is  wise  for  this  bill  to  dispose  of  contracts 
for  future  deliveries  of  cotton,  then  it  is  hard  to 
see  why  it  ought  not  also  to  tackle  similar  opera- 
tions in  grain,  which  are  quite  as  common  and  ex- 
tensive. 

As  to  the  duty  on  art  works  less  than  fifty  years 
old,  it  is  unquestionably  a tariff  on  imports,  but  we 
are  still  waiting  to  hear  any  other  reason  for  its 
appearance.  Meanwhile,  reasons  in  plenty  con- 
tinue to  be  given,  particularly  by  American  artists, 
why  it  is  unwise.’  The  society  of  Beaux  Arts 
Architects,  for  instance,  has  carefully  explained 
that  the  demand  for  their  work  and  that  of  other 
artists  in  this  country  is  increased,  not  lessened, 
by  bringing  in  freely  the  work  of  their  fellow- 
artists  abroad.  Indeed,  it  seems  simply  a question 
of  whether  the  economic  or  the  esthetic  considera- 
tion is  the  stronger  ground  for  opposing  a policy 
so  amazingly  in  contrast  with  that  of  other  en- 
lightened peoples. 

But  let  us  repeat : The  managers  of  the  bill  have 
done  well  indeed  to  bring  it  so  far  along  with  so 
few  things  in  it  that  any  large  number  of  its 
friends  feel  bound  to  oppose. 

Fobs,  Canada,  and  Reciprocity 

Governor  Foss  of  Massachusetts  has  again 
given  the  country  something  to  think  about.  Con- 
gress and  the  economists  may  well  think  about  it 
seriously  and  for  some  time,  even  if  they  forget 
about  Governor  Foss. 

The  Governor  announced  that  he  was  going  to 
move  to  Canada  a large  part  of  the  great  manu- 
facturing plant  which  he  heads,  and  at  the  same 
time  reiterated,  presumably  as  the  reason  for  this 
step,  his  objections  to  the  tariff  policies  of  both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties.  As  there 
was  a strike  on  at  his  Hyde  Park  works,  he  not 
unnaturally  criticized  the  labor  unions,  too,  but 
hardly  as  if  they  were  a controlling  consideration 
with  him. 

The  controlling  consideration,  apparently,  is 
that  our  tariff-makers,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  have  neglected  reciprocity;  that  they 
have  done  and  are  now  doing  practically  nothing 
to  secure  concessions  to  our  nunuifacturers  from 
foreign  tariff-makers,  lloiiriim,  later,  that  Wash- 
ington proposed  to  inves* ate  his  plant  in  the 
hope  of  suggesting  pi;  ns  f »r  greater  efficiency,  as 
in  the  case  of  coin  - ' .;s  tliat  dread  importations, 
the  Governor  ■■I  i it  that  fear  was  not  bother- 
ing him.  IF  ni'l(  Avas  not  with  the  letting  in 
of  fori'ign  g -v.<;  . ^ it  with  the  foreign  tariffs,  like 
Canada’'-,  (hat  shut  him  out  of  foreign  markets, 
which  ’ c and  other  American  manufacturers,  hav- 
ing aioply  supplied  the  home  market,  simply  must 
now  g**i  into,  even  if  they  have  to  leave  this  coun- 

trv  to  do  it. 

rio  ly  enough,  it  forthwith  appeared  that 
.!;i  ' S.  Biitn,  recently  and  prospectively  the 
I’rogrc-sivc  rival  of  ^Ir.  Foss  for  the  governorship, 
lud  also  a great  manufacturer,  has  for  years  had 
a branch  estaldislu'd  in  Canada.  I’hen  some  gov- 
('rnment  statisticians  gave  out  figures  to  prove 
that  these  cases  are  anythin-  it  exceptional; 
that  in  recent  years  about  : illion  of  our 

capital  has  been  invested  in  ( n l oi  uieh  of  it  in 
manufacturing  enterprises. 

f’learly,  her(/7m*’fai;ts  wortl|jl'  over,  quite 
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without  reference  to  the  Foss  view  of  them.  Mr. 
Bird,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  in  them  no  good 
reason  to  oppose  the  Underwood  bill,  which  the 
country  has  demanded.  He  merely  suggests  that 
if  we  had  had  a tariff  commission  all  along  we 
might  now  have  more  reciprocity.  The  Foss  view 
does  indeed  take  on  a certain  plausibility  when 
one  recalls  that  the  real  beginning  of  free  trade  for 
England  was  IIuskissox’s  reciprocal  trade  trea- 
ties, not  Peel's  abandonment  of  the  com  duties. 
But  in  our  case  it  was  unquestionably  our  own 
stubborn  adherence  to  Republican  high  protection 
w'hich  really  erected  that  very  Canadian  high-pro- 
tection wall  which  is  now  so  troubling  our  manu- 
facturers— many  of  them  the  very  men  responsible 
for  our  short-sighted  course. 

Governor  Foss  will  have  done  a service  if  he 
evokes  practicable  plans  to  help  our  manufacturers 
into  more  and  more  foreign  markets — an  ardent 
desire  of  the  present  administration.  But  he  will 
hardly  persuade  the  country  to  go  back  and  start 
all  over  again  in  its  efforts  for  that  freer  trade  with 
all  nations  which  is  the  goal  of  tariff  reform  no 
less  than  of  reciprocity. 

In  the  Balkans 

The  combatants  in  the  Balkans  seem  to  be  rest- 
ing and  calling  names  and  circulating  atrocity 
stories:  true  ones,  we  fear,  especially  the  terrible 
accusations  of  the  King  of  Greece.  The  gain  and 
loss  of  reputation  in  the  Balkan  quarter  in  the 
last  half-year  has  been  prodigious.  The  Balkan 
I)eoples  can  undoubtedly  fight,  but  there  is  no 
present  certainty  that  they  can  do  anything  else. 
Bulgarians,  Serbs,  and  Greeks  are  now  licking 
their  hurts,  especially  Bulgarians,  who  seem  to 
be  most,  b,y  far,  to  blame  for  the  bloody  and  cruel 
aftermath  of  a successful  and  warrantable  war. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  what  has  happened  seems 
to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  Balkan  peoples; 
the  kind  of  thing  they  have  been  doing  on  occa- 
sion for  centuries.  They  are  like  the  feudists  of 
the  hill  counties  in  Kentucky,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  They  have  lived  too  much  shut  off  from 
civilization.  Perhaps  now  that  they  are  rid  of 
the  Turk  the.v  will  become  modernized  in  other 
particulars  besides  their  use  of  weapons,  but  as 
it  is  they  give  a good  exhibition  of  barbarian 
limitations. 

If  they  have  done  killing  one  another  for  the 
present,  no  doubt  their  lx)undary  disputes  will  be 
settled  somehow,  and  the  entry  of  Rumania  into 
the  rumpus  with  a fresh  army  may  help  to  an 
understanding.  But  news  is  still  vague  and 
meager,  both  as  to  what  has  happened  and  what 
will  be  the  outcome. 

For  a Higher  Standard  in  Medicine 

There  should  be  a hearty  welcome  from  the 
entire  public  to  the  newly  Lrmed  Federation  of 
State  Medical  Boards.  It  not  merely  aims  at  an 
end  indisputably  desirable,  but  it  seems  a feasible 
and  practical  plan  to  accomplish  that  end.  It  has 
every  justification  that  is  offered  for  such  associa- 
tions as  the  so-called  House  of  Governors  and  the 
larger  society  to  secure  uniformity  of  laws,  and  it 
has  the  advantage  of  a purpose  more  single  and 
definite. 

Not,  however,  that  everybody  will  welcome  it,  or 
that  it  will  not  encounter  opposition  and  difficul- 
ties. It  aims  not  merely  to  fix  and  make  uniform, 
but  also  to  raise  the  standard  of  admission  to  the 
medical  profession,  and  unfortunately  there  are 
only  too  man.v  men  and  institutions  with  plenty 
of  reasons  to  resist  any  such  project.  Part  of  ite 
work  must  be  educating  public  opinion,  and  pub- 
lic opinion  on  this  matter  will  take  a lot  of  edu- 
cating. Because  that  is  so,  the  political  work  of 
the  Federation,  also,  may  be  not  too  easy.  Any- 
body who  doubts  that  both  quackery  and  the  sim- 
plicity it  plays  on  count  very  substantially  in  poli- 
tics can  probably  learn  better  by  looking  into  the 
history  of  the  movement  for  a National  Health 
Department,  not  to  speak  of  the  patent-medicine 
part  of  the  historj'  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

Still,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  the  State 
health  boards  have  waited  so  long  to  join  to- 
gether against  these  forces  of  knavery  and  igno- 
rance; they  seem  so  natural  an  agency  of  reform, 
and  the  need  of  reform  has  been  so  long  urgent 
and  plain.  With  admirably  generous  endowments 
to  medical  education  and  research,  with  really 
great  doctors  and  medical  schools,  we  lag  amaz- 
ingly behind  Europe  in  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic against  both  incompetent  practitioners  and 
schools  of  scant  equipment  and  low.  comnereial 
character.  We  have  far  more  do<  t'>T.  tiuni  we 
need,  and  that  alone  proves  that  wc  it  t men  be- 
come doctors  too  easily  and  too  swiftly.  r>et  us 
7int  shrink  if  any  retort  that  that  nuMi'  “too 
cheaply”;  nor  yet  if  any  talk  f cctlly  of 
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“ State’s  rights  ” in  this  connection.  It  is  well 
to  make  sound  education  accessible  to  all,  rich  or 
poor;  but  faulty  training  is  not  good  for  anybotly, 
and  it  is  poor  philanthropy  to  help  make  anybody 
a quack. 

Good  Talk 

I’he  iS’wn  makes  rather  grievous  complaint  of 
Ambassador  Pack's  Fourth-of-July  speech  in  Lai- 
don,  which,  it  says,  would  have  been  in  place  at  a 
Democratic  meeting  at  Blowing  Rock,  North 
Carolina,  but  was  out  of  place  in  London. 

But  the  Sun  (July  15th)  prints  the  whole 
speech,  thereby  giving  Mr.  Page  a chance  to 
justify  himself,  and  putting  its  readers  under 
obligation. 

To  our  mind  the  speech  is  rather  democratic 
than  Democratic,  and  well  adapted  to  interest  the 
Londoners,  who  are  vastly  concerned  nowadays 
with  democratic  theory  and  exjTeriment. 

Hardships  of  Improvement 

We  read  in  the  Times  some  interesting  state- 
ments from  a book  by  Andre  Tridon,  an  I.  W.  W. 
writer,  about  the  progressive  competition  of 
machinery  with  skilled  labor.  Of  course  the 
higher  the  wages  of  skilled  labor  in  any  industry 
the  greater  the  incentive  to  supersede  it  with 
machines.  Tridon  says  that  the  trade  organiza- 
tion of  the  glass-blowers  was  so  perfect  that 
entrance  fees  had  been  raised  to  $500,  and  it  was 
contemplated  to  .raise  them  to  $1,000.  But  a 
machine  invented  in  1903  for  blowing  glass  bot- 
tles has  been  so  perfected  that  in  1909  forty-nine 
of  them  produced  1,700,874  gross  bottles.  It 
would  have  taken  1,300  skilled  blowers  to  do  this 
work,  and  the  union  had  2,395  men  idle. 

Tridon  says  also  that  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
Company  in  Pittsburg  employed  19,000  men  in 
1907,  and  10,000  in  1911.  The  output  for  the  two 
years  was  about  the  same,  but  improved  machinery 
had  reduced  the  working  force.  The  same  tend- 
ency, he  says,  is  observable  in  the  iron,  steel, 
cement,  and  other  basic  industries. 

All  this  is  intere.sting,  but  not  novel.  It  is  what 
has  been  going  on  in  the  world  since  this  age  of 
machinery  began.  It  is  going  on  now — ^this  super- 
■session  of  skilled  brains  and  fingers  by  machines— 
faster,  apparently,  than  ever.  Of  course  it  makes 
for  that  restlessness  in  the  world  which  is  so  very' 
prevalent.  The  great  final  consequence  of  im- 
provements in  machinery  is  the  cheapening  of 
commodities,  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  up- 
lifting of  the  standard  of  comfort.  All  that  is 
good.  But  the  intermediate  consequences  involv- 
ing loss  or  change  of  employment  are  troublesome 
and  often  distressing,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that 
to  alleviate  the  immediate  hardships  due  to  im- 
proved machinery  is  one  of  the  hard  problems  in 
current  government. 

The  Worst  of  It 

Judge  CoHALAN  sailed  to  join  his  family  in  Ire- 
land before  the  formal  di.sclosure  of  the  deci.sion 
of  the  legislative  committee  in  his  case.  There 
was  no  need  that  he  should  wait,  and  he  couM 
have  had  no  anxiety  about  the  committee’s  find- 
ings. 

Nevertheless  the  judge’s  reflections  on  his  voyape 
must  have  run  considerably  to  regrets  for  what 
he  had  not  left  undone.  That  is  the  bitter  part 
of  preferment  in  the  service  of  Tammany.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  for  years  there  has  been  no 
way  for  Democratic  young  men  in  New  York  to 
make  their  way  in  iwlitics  except  by  bending  their 
necks  to  the  debasing  yoke  of  Tammany. 

Happy  Days ! 

Miss  Inez  Milhoi.laxd  is  married. 

This  is  glad  news. 

It  happened  in  London  on  July  15th. 

The  happy  man  is  Eugene  Boissevain,  and  the 
papers  describe  him  as  a wealthy  resident  of  Ani- 
stcrdani  in  Holland. 

"We  do  heartily  wish  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boissev.mn 
persistence  in  the  married  state  and  continuity  in 
happiness,  together  with  full  store  of  all  the 
blessings  proper  to  matrimony. 

The  Good  in  Sulzer 

The  Tammany  attack  on  Governor  Sulzer  is  u 
valuable  compliment  to  that  official.  It  is  a fair 
inference  that  a man  who  can  draw  so  hea^7  ** 
fire  from  Tammany  as  Sui.zer  is  getting  must 
have  a certain  value  to  the  voters. 

Hope  Deferred 

An  advertisement  in  a Boston  paper  reads: 

TN  CORNISH,  N.  H. 

Siinuner  hoanlers  wanted. 

if  president. 
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'The  Romance  of  Travel 

It  was  Lucifer  who  noted  that  in  every  change  of 
place  he  yet  met  himself.  No  matter  how  strange  or 
distant  the  scene,  whether  it  turned  out  to  oe  heaven 
or  hell,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  face  his  own  mind  still. 
So  with  travel,  though  the  unfamiliar  and  the  un- 
known may  awaken  latent  depths,  one  travels,  after 
all,  only  to  meet  one’s  own  limitations  and  capacities 
at  the  end.  Stripped  as  one  is  of  the  outer  trappings 
of  life,  travel  throws  one  back  upon  what  is  essen- 
tial and  unchangeable  in  oneself. 

The  romance  of  travel  lies  just  in  this,  that  the. 
strange  and  the  unfamiliar  may  awaken  unsus- 
pected echoes.  In  so  far  as  tlie  world  is  known  and 
familiar,  in  so  far  as  by  facility  of  travel  it  is  grow- 
ing matter-of-fact  and  commercialized,  is  its  romance 
being  strangled.  Who  reaches  Como  from  the  soutli 
and  by  W’ay  of  the  town,  sees  the  old  cathedral  with 
its  colonnade  of  slender  pillars,  topped  by  an  immense 
advertisement  painted  on  the  rocks  of  TOT.  The  road 
from  Dover  to  London  is  as  disfigured  by  advertise- 
ments of  American  medicines  set  along  the  corn  and 
poppy  fields  as  the  road  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York.  Buying  and  selling,  the  civilized  world  over — 
in  so  far  as  one  may  call  this  civilization — is  given  a 
greater  importance  than  beauty.  The  only  romance 
left  in  Italy  or  France  is  along  the  by-ways;  for  it 
still  holds  good, 

“ Whatever  way  the  higliroads  tend. 

Be  sure  there’s  nothing  at  the  end.” 

Of  books  of  travel,  statistics,  description,  history, 
there  are  no  end.  Here  and  there,  rare  and  exquisite, 
one  finds  books  of  atmosphere.  Symonds,  Bouboet, 
Ixni,  Gautieb,  and  later  his  daughter  Judith,  cap- 
tured and  set  down  for  us  the  underlying  meanings 
of  far  places.  They  detected  the  significance  of  a 
hilly  town  like  Montefiascano;  great,  black,  lonely 
seas;  out-of-the-way  Spanish  villages  and  folk-songs 
chalked  upon  buildings  in  China. 

Two  of  the  finest  books  of  travel  ]mblished  in  the 
last  decade  come  from  the  pens  of  women;  the  one 
explored  the  familiar  life,  the  religion  and  literature 
of  Persia;  the  other  wandered,  geologizing  through 
the  deserts  of  Syria  and  along  the  rivers  Euphrates 
and  Tigris.  To  steep  oneself  in  these  books  on  a 
quiet  summer’s  day  is  to  steep  oneself  once  more  in 
the  romance  of  travel. 

In  Persia  it  was  that  the  Princess  Bibesco  heard 
this  prayer:  ”0  Thou  who  are  largest  and  smallest 
throughout  the  universe!  Who  reinest  in  the  stars 
to  their  bidden  courses  and  art  yet  a drop  of  water 
in  a cup  for  a thirsty  child!” 

This  is  a definition,  spontaneous  indeed  and  yet  as 
adequate  as  that  in  the  Westminster  catechism. 

Of  Persian  w'omen  wandering  in  their  black  gar- 
ments and  white  masks,  she  writes:  “They  have  this 
advantage  over  men  that  they  see  without  being  seen; 
they  watch,  surprise  the  revealing  expression,  feel 
themselves  slowly  drawn  or  repulsed  before  they  them- 
selves are  the  victims  of  notice.” 

“ Watching  the  eyes  of  the  passers-by,”  she  goes  on, 
“ in  the  half-light  of  the  bazar,  where  the  troops  of 
the  living  mix  with  the  troops  of  the  Sphinx,  the  dis- 
quieting meeting  of  man  and  the  enigma,  is  to  know 
intensely  the  feeling  given  by  the  spectacle  of  Persian 
customs.  If  one  is  grieved  at  moments  that  one  never 
sees  in  the  shadows  of  the  gardens  of  Iran  the  sweet 
revelation  of  a woman’s  face,  one  is  consoled  by  the 
vision  of  children.  Their  eyebrows  like  tha  antennie 
of  caterpillars,  the  pallor  of  jasmine  on  their  young 
faces,  their  shadowy  and  quiet  eyes  innocently  reveal 
the  splendor  of  their  mothers.  Persian  women  allow 
the  beauty  of  their  sons  to  testify  for  them.” 

The  physical  process  is  not  unlike  the  soul-process 
in  more  blatant  lands  where  the  face  indeed  is  still 
uncovered  in  the  market-place.  But  what  woman 
wears  her  soul  outside?  She  too,  watches,  chooses, 
loves  and  pardons,  and  the  beauty  and  capacity  of 
her  children  reveal  with  what  wisdom  she  has  lived. 
For  as  the  Eastern  saying  has  it:  “ Days  shall  follow 
days,  and  the  years  roll  after  one  another,  ere  one 
shall  read  another’s  soul,”  which  is  not  unlike  Solo- 
mon’s saying  that  “ each  heart  knoweth  its  own 
bitterness.” 

The  princess  who  dwelt  in  Persia  and  wrote  the 
romance  of  that  country  for  us  found  in  a Persian 
poem  the  tale  of  Medjofin,  a famous  lover  who  was 
so  miserable  that,  despite  his  great  merits  and  high 
position,  he  turned  from  men  and  wandered  wild  in  the 
desert.  Finally  the  king  sent  for  him  and  reproached 
him : “ What  debasement  have  you  found  in  the 
human  soul.”  he  asked,  “that  you  should  hide  in  the 
desert  and  give  up  the  reins  of  free  will?”  And 
Medjofin,  lamenting,  said:  “Many  who  are  sincere 
reproach  me  that  I forfeit  all  for  love.  But  could 
they  look  upon  her  once  my  excuses  would  be  manifest. 
May  these  who  have  searched  my  secret  faults  but 
see  her  once,  then  they  would  cut,  not  the  oranges, 
but  their  own  hands.” 

This  last  phrase  puzzled  the  princess,  and  she  con- 
sulted a learned  man  as  to  its  origin.  He  laughed  at 
her  ignorance.  “ Do  you  not  know,”  he  said.  “ that 
twelfth  chapter  whi«-h  is  devoted  to  the  history  of 
Joseph  in  EgA’pt?  When  .Toseph  remained  at  the 
court  of  his  master  because  he  W’as  proven  innocent, 
the  story  got  abroad  among  the  women  of  the  town 
that  the  siiouse  of  a great  lord  had  desired  the  love 
of  a slave.  And  tliey  jeered  at  her  and  despised  her. 
-And  she.  knowing  of  talk,  made  a reat  feast, 

and  invited  them  all,  Jndat  Ihc  end  wnast  she 
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furnished  them  each  with  a sharp  knife  and  a basket 
full  of  the  oranges  of  Al-Gezair,  and  then  as  they 
began  to  cut  the  fruit,  she  made  a sign  and  Joseph 
appeared  at  the  door.  'I'lien  the  women  were  moved 
and  agitated  by  his  great  beauty  and  began  to  mur- 
mur, This  is  no  man,  but  an  angel.  And  in  their 
distraction  they  cut,  not  the  oranges,  but  their  own 
hands.  And  for  proof  that  the  story  is  true  one  may 
still  see  oranges  in  Blidah  full  of  vermilion-colored 
l)lou<l. 

This  princess,  too,  saw  in  the  harem  the  white 
Soiisanek,  so  white  that  she  touched  henna  only  to  tiie 
nails  of  her  toes  and  fingers  so  that  she  looked  as  if 
she  wore  fuchsia  blossoms  on  her  hands  and  feet, 
and  Kamer  wdio  looked  as  though  she  had  Is'cn  dipped 
in  the  .sunset,  and  Musk-Rinek  who  refiected  tlie  fire, 
and  NazjiTd^  who  ran  barefoot  among  the  poppies.  All 
gather  at  the  twilight  hour  to  listen  to  the  song  of 
Aniseh,  who  sang: 

“ The  banks  of  the  brooks  arc  covered  with  narcissus 
and  tulips. 

The  narcissus  brings  enchantment. 

The  tulips,  patience. 

The  spikenard  hath  angiiish  in  it 

And  the  flower  o’  the  pomegranate,  ornaments. 

The  heart  of  the  cloud  is  filled  with  fire  and  tears. 

And  they  bear  in  tln  ir  breasts  the  music  of  wrath 
and  of  rage. 

And  when  the  thunder  is  hushed,  the  water  falls  in 
torrents, 

And  the  heads  of  the  flowers  are  bent  by  the  W’inds 
and  lulled  by  the  sounds. 

But  awaken  again,  and  lo!  the  whole  eartii — 

It  is  fair  as  white  satin  painted  in  China  by  Mani.” 

And  they  listened,  the  painted  women  of  the  harem, 
with  tlie  garlands  in  their  hair,  to  this  song,  for 
more  tiian  an  hour  with  unblinking  lids. 

That  is  a far-away  country,  and  very  dilferent  enter- 
tainment is  offered  to  women  from  that  in  our  own 
land. 

More  adventurous  and  daring,  but  nc  less  romantic, 
are  the  explorations  of  tlie  great  Syrian  desert  and 
Chaldean  rivers  made  by  a fair-haired  young  woman, 
now  dead,  whose  record  lies  beside  us.  She  was  a 
geologist  and  a discoverer,  having  found,  located, 
measured,  and  photographed  the  finest  example  of 
Sassanian  architecture  yet  extant.  She  too  knew  the 
literature  of  the  lands  through  which  she  passed. 
When  the  Ghanim  took  up  the  rababak  and  sang: 

“ We  wither  away,  but  they  wane  not,  the  stars  that 
above  us  rise,” 

she  capped  his  verse  in  the  Nejd  tongue  with: 

“ And  the  mountains  remain  after  us  and  the  strong 
towers  when  we  are  gone.” 

It  was  to  her  that  Mxthammed  el’  Abdullah  re- 
counted the  adventures  of  the  first  motor  seen  in  the 
desert : 

“ And  then,  O l.Ady,  they  wound  a handle  in  the 
front  of  the  carriage,  and  lo!  it  moved  without  horses, 
eh,  billah!  And  it  sped  across  the  plain,  me  sitting 
on  its  cushions.  And  from  behind  there  went  forth 
aemok.” 

And  as  he  triumphantly  enunciated  the  English 
word  semok,  those  gathered  around  him  murmured, 
awestruck,  Allah,  Allah! 

Again  Muiiammed  went  on:  “It  wras  white — all 
painted  white.  And  the  Arabs  w'ondered  as  it  fied. 
And  I was  seated  on  the  cushions  thereof! 

If  any  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  a motor-car  is 
a thing  in  itself  unpoetic,  let  him  hear  the  first 
Kasldah  made  to  a motor  by  Mchammed  on  the  day 
when  he  said,  as  they  rode  across  the  desert,  “O 
Lady,  I will  sing  the  ^e  1 composed  in  honor  of  the 
white  carriage.” 

And  he  sang: 

“ I tell  of  a man'el  the  like  of  which  no  man  has 
known, 

A glory  of  artifice  born  of  the  English  wit. 

Her  food  and  her  drink  are  the  breath  from  a smoke- 
cloud  blown; 

If  her  radiance  fade  bright  fire  shall  reburnish  it. 

On  the  desert-levels  she  darts  like  a bird  of  prey. 

Her  race  puts  to  shame  a mare  of  the  purest 
breed. 

As  a hawk  in  the  dusk  that  hovers  and  swoops  to 
slay 

She  swoops  and  turns  with  wondrous  strength 
and  speed. 

He  who  mounts  her  and  rides  sits  on  the  throne 
of  kings. 

If  the  goal  be  far,  to  her  the  remote  is  near. 

More  stealthy  than  stallions,  more  swift  than  the 
jinn  awing. 

She  turns  the  gazelle  that  hides  from  her  blast 
in  fear, 

In  the  whole,  wide  world,  she  has  not  met  with  her 
peer.” 

Who  that  has  heard  the  song  of  the  motor  sung 
by  an  Arab  sheik  would  ever  think  of  it  again  as  a 
mere  soulless  machine? 

Like  the  man  of  Kaisarlyeh,  Miss  Bell  made  great 
traveling,  but  unlike  that  man  she  did  not  find  all  her 
fellows  to  be  “ pigs.”  Somehow  she  drew  poetry  and 
philosophy,  knowledge  and  wisdom,  from  all  who  came 
near  her,  and  of  Fattuh  her  constant  guide  and 
servant  one  hears  never  enough. 

“The  devil  is  not  safe  from  thieves  in  Kaisartyeh,” 
commented  the  Laptieh  as  conclusion  to  his  tale. 

“ God  made  them  rogues,”  replied  Fattuh.  quietly. 
“But  what  will  you?  The  world  is  all  one.” 

The  names  on  the  map  of  Miss  Bei.l’s  travels  are 
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strange  and  unpronounceable,  but  mystery,  adventure, 
and  tile  romance  of  travel  follnwcil  ln*r  trail  no  less 
than  that  of  the  Princess  Bibesco. 

lAiuiSE  Collieb  Willcox. 


Correspondence 

WANTED:  MORE  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  “IM- 
MODERATE MAN” 

New  Yobk,  July  12.  lUlS. 

To  I he  KtlUvr  of  llarper'e  Weekly: 

SiK. — Tlie  conservative  “ reformer  ” never  acconi- 
plish(‘d  any  true  reform.  Careers  of  nations  are 
gorged  with  timid,  half-hearted  characters  of  most 
excellent  intention,  who  retarded  instead  of  advanced 
the  progress  of  civilization.  Men  who  prefer^  to 
“leave  well  enough  alone”  have  been  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  world’s  jirogress. 

No  truer  historical  analogy  exists  than  that  of  the 
“ conservatives  ” in  the  old  Republican  party  in  this 
country  and  the  opponents  among  the  “ reformers  ” 
of  Martin  Luther’s  time. 

Erasmus  was  a “ stand-patter.”  He  thought 
Luther  “too  radical.”  He  described  •him  as  “an  im- 
moderate man,”  actually  anticipating  language  used 
bv  Speaker  Gannon  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  during 
tfie  last  Presidential  campaign.  Erasmus  believed  in 
reform,  but  wanted  it  to  come  slowly.  So  did  Senator 
Aldrich.  How  familiar  such  language  sounds!  Eras- 
mus was  possessed  of  more  energy  than  'I'aft,  but  both 
men  were  afraid  of  “ radicalism.”  Erasmus  feared  to 
brush  away  “ sacred  dust  and  consecrated  cobwebs,” 
as  Motley  describes  the  mental  condition  ot  the  man. 
See  how  familiar  the  words  of  the  sixteenth  century 
“ stand-patter  ” sound : 

“ Men  should  not  attempt  everything  at  once,  but  rather 
step  by  step.  That  which  men  cannot  improve,  they  must 
look  at  through  the  fingers." 

Meanwhile,  the  Cliurch  Trust  of  that  day  was  sell- 
ing indulgences,  was  compounding  incest  and  patri- 
cide at  fixed  rates,  and  burning  those  who  disagreed 
with  or  opposed  its  monopolistic  contentions. 

Politics  and  religion  were  exactly  one  and  the  same 
thing  in  those  days.  Despite  the  Aldrichs  and  Can- 
nons of  his  time,  Luther  strode  with  hobnailed  shoes 
over  all  obstacles — he  certainly  was  “ immo<lerate.” 
His  assassination  was  not  attempted,  but  bulls,  bans, 
excommunications,  and  decrees  rained  upon  his  head. 

“ The  immoderate  man  ” withstood  the  storm,  al- 
though he  walked  practically  alone! 

Erasmus  and  Zwingli,  excellent  types  of  pretended 
“ reformers.”  were  l)arking  at  Luther’s  heels  and 
actually  doing  more  to  impede  the  progress  of  thought 
than  ban  or  edict,  sword  or  fire! 

Chief  feature  about  Luther,  for  purposes  of  indi- 
cating the  needed  “ immoderate  man  ” in  this  repub- 
lic, is  that  he  did  not  merely  offer  a new  dogma  for 
an  old  one.  He  urged  general  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  acquirement  of  sufficient  knowledge 
by  the  masses  of  the  jjeople  to  enable  them  to  read 
and  study  the  Bible  for  themselves  and  to  form  their 
own  opinions!  He  w’anted  to  break  up  the  Monk 
Trust — to  destroy  the  vogue  of  a class  of  men  that 
had  mastered  the  art  of  burning  reformers  instead  of 
arming  with  them. 

He  certainly  W’as  a most  “ immoderate  man,”  this 
Luther.  In  ten  years,  he  had  reduced  the  price  of 
Bibles  from  two*  hundred  ducats  to  the  American 
equivalent  of  $1.50!  A terrible  blow  to  the  En- 
grossers’ Trust  which  had  thriven  under  the  “ protec- 
tion ” of  suppressed  printing-presses ! 

Understand  me,  there  is  in  this  article  no  criticism 
of  the  Church  as  a church.  People  of  the  sixteenth 
century  had  no  politics.  To  them,  religion  was  the 
only  politics  they  knew.  Kings  were  born,  reigned 
and  died;  the  people  had  no  part  in  making  laws  or 
in  levying  assessments.  Their  wives  and  daughters 
did  not  belong  to  them,  if  the  nobles  wanted  them. 
Naturally,  the  monopolistic  class  was  satisfied  and 
opposed  to  “agitators.”  The  masses  hadn’t  sufficient 
courage  to  rebel  until  an  “ immoderate  man  ” pointed 
the  w'ay!  Erasmus  and  Zwingli  could  have  looked  on 
while  Luther  M’as  pinched  to  death  with  hot  tongs — 
much  as  did  the  “ Old  Guard  ” of  the  Republican 
party  when  Roosevelt  and  his  followers  broke  with 
them  six  years  ago. 

“ Stand-patters  ” in  Congress  were  imbued  with  the 
same  respect  for  “ reform  ” that  Napoleon  felt  for 
philanthropy — ^they  wanted  it  “ some  other  day  and 
in  some  other  place.”  They  failed  to  comprehend 
that  a struggle  for  “ independence  ” was  in  prioress — 
one  as  significant  as  that  of  1776! 

The  present  Congress  is  a disappointment;  it  is 
as  extravagant  as  the  worst  Reed  or  Cannon  Con- 
gresses ! 

An  “ immoderate  man  ” is  wanted,  immediately,  in 
the  Democratic  party!  Where  is  the  man  to  stop  the 
looting  of  the  Treasury?  Where  is  the  man  of 
courage?  I am,  sir, 

Julius  Chambers. 


NEED  A RATE  CLERK? 

May  29,  1913. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper^ a Weekly: 

Sib, — I am  very  much  interested  in  your  financial 
article  on  railroads  a week  or  ten  days-  ago.  Have 
you  the  statistics  at  hand  showing  what  the  deprecia- 
tion of  securities  has  been  since  the  refusal  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  increase  railroad 
rates  in  Hill,  in  harmony  w’ith  the  increases  in  every 
other  sphere  of  industry? 

Of  course  you  must  not  say  anything  rude  about  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  be  most  delicate. 
But  what  are  the  facts?  For  the  depreciation  in 
securities  is  clearly  due  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commi.ssion  meddling  with  the  rati's.  Nine  able  law- 
yers— doubtless,  hut  there  ought  to  be  at  lea^t  one 
rate  clerk — just  an  ordinary  simple  clerk. 

I am.  sir. 

Original  IrCJbuNsoN  Howard. 

PENN  STATE 


FINNEGAN’S  SWAN-SONG 


“ T SEE  by  to-nit^lit’s  paper  that  the  Governor  was 

I up  at  the  Penitentiary  to-day,”  remarked  the 

I old  man  with  the  ehin-whiskers. 

I “ He  was.”  answered  Doyle,  from  behind  a 

M cloud  of  tobacco  smoke. 

Pardoned  more  prisoners,  I suppose,”  sug- 
gested the  young  fellow  with  the  red  necktie. 

” He  did  not,”  answered  the  keeper. 

” Can’t  be  he’s  through  with  the  pardonin’  busi- 
ness,” said  the  young  man.  “ That  ain’t  him.” 

” Thank  God.”  supplemented  Dovle. 

” Say,  seems  to  me  you’re  gettin’  soft.”  commented 
the  young  man.  “I  should  think  you’d  been  up  there 
long  enough  to  see  things  as  they  really  are.” 

“ I do,”  returned  Doyle,  ” and  that’s  where-  you 
fall  down.  You  don’t.” 

” I see  one  thiiig,  anyhow,”  said  the  young  man, 
“and  that’s  this:  If  twelve  men  say  a man’s  guilty 
he’s  generally  giiilty,  and  there  ain’t  no  sense  in  any 
governor  say  in’  them  twelve  men  don’t  know  nothin’ 
by  handin’  out  'a  pardon  in  answer  to  every  postal- 
card  request  sent  by  special  delivery.” 

“ And  if  you  knew  the  game  as  well  ‘as  I do,”  pur- 
sued Doyle,  “ you’d  know  that  if  six  of  those  same 
twelve  men  voted  ‘ Guilty,’  and  six  voted  ‘ Not  Guilty  ’ 
on  the  Hrst  ballot  in  the  iury-room.  the  whole  twelve 
’u’d  vote,  ‘Guilty,  with  a recommendation  to  the 
mercy  of  the  court,’  w’hen  it  came  ten  o’clock  and 
time  they  went  home  to  their  families.  And  the  guy 
in  the  box  ’u’d  do  his  five  years  away  from  his 
family,  and  the  jury’d  sleep  well,  their  duty  to  the 
State  and  society  performed  to  the  queen’s  taste — and 
draw  their  tw’o  dollars  a day  for  it,  at  that.” 

“Then  you’re  not  a believer  in  the  jury  system, 
Doyle?”  asked  the  quiet  man. 

“ I’m  not,”  replied  the  keeper  emphatically.  “ It’s 
like  the  fee  system  for  every  conviction  a prosecuting 
attorney  makes — it’s  rotten.” 


“^OVERNOR  make  any  changes?”  asked  the  old 
man. 

“ Not  he,”  answered  Dojkle.  “ Only  rubbered 
around  as  usual,  seein’  everything  and  sayin’  noth- 
ing, and  followed  by  the  warden  with  his  mouth  full 
of  wind.  The  old  man  come  into  the  kitchen  where 
I was  durin’  the  dinner  hour,  and  peeped  into  the 
steam-kettles,  and  had  a pleasant  word  for  the  con 
cook,  the  warden  all  the  time  tryin’  to  tell  him  how 
well  things  were  done  urnler  his  management.  The 
Governor  paid  about  as  much  attention  to  him  as  a 
big  mastiff  would  to  a little  fat  poodle  tlmt  was 
tryin’  to  be  sociable.  When  they  got  to  the  bread- 
table,  Mr.  Warden  jiicked  up  a loaf  and  showed  it 
to  the  old  man,  tellin’  him  how’  fine  it  was  and  how 
W'cll  made.  The  old  man  just  looked  at  it  and  looked 
at  him,  curious-like,  and  says,  turnin’  away.  ‘ Well, 
why  shouldn’t  it  be?’” 

“ Oh,  he’s  playin’  for  votes.”  snapped  the  young 
man. 

“Playin’  for  nothin’.”  retorted  Doyle.  "He’s  a 
man,  that’s  all.  I’ll  tell  you  another  thing  about 
him,”  he  added,  after  a moment’s  silence.  " We  had 
a man  try  the  get-away  the  other  day.  Played  sick 
and  got  sent  to  the  hospital,  top  o’  the  main  house, 
and  that  night  he  made  a rope  out  of  his  blankets 
and  started  down,  gettin’  throiigh  a ventilator  onto 
the  roof.  He  was  only  over  the  edge,  swingin’  in  the 
air.  when  his  rotten  lilanket  ro|)e  ]mrted,  and  down 
he  come  fifty  feet  smash  onto  the  roof  of  the  w'est 
wing,  and,  after  slidin’  down  that,  i1ro|iped  head  first 
another  fifty  feet  onto  the  road  below%  leavin’  the 
print  of  his  face  and  shoulder  a foot  deep  in  the 
gravel.  We  heard  the  crash,  and  picked  him  up; 
and  after  settin’  his  broken  jaw',  and  puttin’  his  eyes 
back  in  his  head,  and  fillin’  up  the  hole  in  the  road 
w'ith  the  gravel  we  picked  out  of  his  face,  We  put 
him  to  bed,  and  he’s  doin’  well. 

“ Well,  the  old  man  see  him  in  the  hospital,  and 
after  bearin’  the  story  he  turns  to  the  deputy  and 
says,  ‘ Mr.  North,  you  just  let  me  know  the  next 
time  a man’s  goin’  to  do  a thing  like  that,  and  I’ll 
pardon  him  out,  if  he’s  the  worst  man  in  the  place.’ 
And  that’s  the  man  you  say  is  lookin’  for  votes!” 

“The  papers  are  howlin’  about  his  pardons,  any- 
w'ay,”  said  the  young  man.  “ BiP  . r course  that’s 
politics.’’ 

“Sure  it  is,”  assented  Doyle.  ' .\ii(!  I suppose 
they’ll  howl  more  when  he  par  ^'  .n  t old  Finnegan 
— ^as  I hope  he  wMll.” 


“\^IIO’S  Finnegan?”  <ni.  rie  l li,.  mail  with  the 
VV  chin-whiskers.  “ \iii  t iie  llie  feller  you  went 
down  to  Iowa  after  last 

" He  is,”  replied  D \ ! •.  • Larry  Finnegan.  An’ 

I WTote  out  his  jietit^  u : a jiardou  myself,  and  Imd 

a talk  with  the  old  ’o  in  . u top  of  it.  lie’s  got  it  corn- 
in’ to  him,  too.” 

“Let’s  hear  ab  :•  . lid  the  quiet  man.  “That 

is,  if  you’re  in  e , y,]  , v to  go  home.” 

“I’m  not.”  . 1 1 , le.  "I've  got  three  pipefuls 
anyhow  comi’  uu  y.-t. 

‘’Finneg!!’  Irishman — ” he  commenced,  after 

loading  lu 

' ' ify  was  a Welshman, 
iaffy  was  a thief — ’’ 

’ ' - ruddy-tied  youth  irrelevantly. 


Til  l'  jmrring  of  the  >uakes. 

The  hissing  nf  the  steam. 

.•\re  sound.s.  to  one  who  wakes, 

.As  of  a dream.  ’1 
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BY  F.  J.  LOURIET 


“ His  name  wasn’t  Taffy  at  all,”  said  Doyle. 
“ ’Twas  Finnegan,  as  I’ve  told  you, — liarry  Finnegan, 
— and  he  got  a five-spot  in  the  pen  for  hurtin’  a man 
in  a scrap,  and  the  prosecutin’  attorney  got  twenty- 
live  in  the  long  green  for  gettin’  it  for  him.  Fee 
.system  again.  But,  as  I was  sayin’,  Larry  was  Irish 
and  a farmer,  worked  somewhere  up  I^ake  County,  a 
feller  about  forty  years  old,  and  a comical  cuss,  too. 
It  seems  that  he  and  another  farm-hand  was  after 
the  same  girl,  and  one  night  at  a huskin’  bee  or  barn 
dance,  or  some  such  farmers’  jamboree,  the  two  of 
’em  come  together,  and  Ijirry  did  the  other  feller  up 
a little.  Of  course  the  law  couldn’t  neglect  that 
little  chance,  so  Finnegan  got  a job  in  the  vegetable- 
room,  peelin’  potatoes.  He  was  an  all-right  guy  at 
that,  and  kept  the  gang  good-natured  with  his  joke.s 
and  songs,  and  I liked  him  fine.” 

“ Thought  they  couldn’t  talk  in  there,”  said  the  old 
man,  “ let  alone  sing.” 

“Say.  what  do  you  fellers  think?”  demanded  Doyle. 
“ Course  there’s  a rule  against  talkin’,  but  the  main 
thing  is  to  keep  the  men  as  contented  as  w^  can,  so 
long  as  they  beWve.  There’s  trouble  enough  anyhow, 
and  if  the  vegetable  gang  in  the  kitchen  cellar  wants 
to  talk  and  joke  while,  their  feet’s  in  the  water  on 
the  floor  and  their  back’s  broke  bendin’  over  the 
vegetable-tubs,  and  their  hands’s  cut  to  slivers  w’ith 
the  peelin’-knives,  it’s  up  to  them  to  do,  and  I ain’t 
the  one  to  stop  ’em — so  there  you  are. 

“ However,  this  Larry  was  a hard-workiiT  man, 
and  an  easy-goin’  one  at  that.  I remember  when  the 
deputy  turned  him  over  to  me,  ‘ Here’s  a man  for  you, 
Mr.  Doyle,’  says  he,  and  I takes  Finnegan  over  to 
the  dinin’-hall.  On  the  way  over  he  looks  at  me  kinder 
quizzical-like,  and  says: 

“ ‘ Mr.  Doyle,’  says  he,  ‘ do  1 look  sober  ?’ 

“ ‘ You  do,’  says  I,  puzzled  like;  for  I thought  maybe 
he  was  a little  nutty. 

“ * Mr.  Doyle,’  says  he,  ‘ 1 do  take  a drop  some- 
times, and  sometimes  1 see  things.  And  sometimes  I 
see  two  things,  or  maybe  three,  where  there  should  be 
only  one;  but,  Mr.  Doyle,  believe  me,  drunk  or  sober, 
I saw  the  queerest  thing  of  all  last  night.’ 

“ ‘ How  was  that?’  says  I. 

“ ‘ Well,’  says  he,  ‘ I looked  out  through  me  cell 
door,  and  what  should  1 see  before  me  but  six  bars, 
and  divil  a bartender  at  all!’ 

“ ‘ Never  you  worry  about  that,  my  boy,’  says  1. 
‘ Yon’s  the  bartenders,’  and  I pointed  to  the  guards 
on  the  wall,  each  pacin’  up  and  down  with  his  rifle 
glistenin’  in  the  sun. 

“‘Oh,  be  the  powers!’  says  he;  ‘if  that’s  the  case 
it’s  change  me  politics  I will,  and  vote  the  Prohibi- 
tion ticket,  and  we’ll  have  no  more  bars  or  bartenders 
in  the  State  at  all,  at  all!’ 

“ An’  that  was  Larry  Finnegan  most  o’  the  time, 
except  when  he  got  to  worry  in’  about  that  girl  o’  his, 
and  thinkin’  that  maybe  the  other  feller’d  get  in  his 
line  work  while  he  was  put  away.  Only  she’d  write  to 
him  regular,  and  on  them  days  he’d  be  like  a kid  witli 
a picture-book.  He’d  read  me  parts  of  her  letters,  and 
the  tears  ’u’d  come  in  his  eyes,  and  then  he’d  shake 
himself  like  a wet  dog  and  say,  ‘Oh,  I’m  a fool!’  and 
walk  away  pretendin’  to  be  whistlin’ — though  he 
couldn’t  fool  me. 

“ A FTER  he’d  been  there  about  two  years  and  never 

^ a report  against  him,  one  of  the  drivers  on  the 
wagons  Was  discharged, — ^you’ve  seen  those  fellers  driv- 
in’  about  tow'n;  they’re  all  trusties  and  wear  citizens’ 
clothes  and  are  only  locked  up  at  night. — ^and-I  recom- 
mended Larry  to  the  deputy  for  the  job,  and  he  got 
it,  for  the  deputy  knew  him,  too,  and  liked  him. 

“ He’d  been  drivin’  for  about  a year  when  one  day 
the  deputy  comes  into  the  kitchen. 

“ ‘ Mr.  Doyle,’  says  he,  ‘ have  you  got  another  man 
you  want  to  recommend  for  a trusty  job?’ 

‘*  ‘ I have,’  8a3’^s  I,  ‘ Take  Joe  Schmidt,  the  cook. 
He’s  all  right.’ 

“ ‘ I just  wanted  to  know,’  says  the  deputy'.  ‘ Your 
man  Finnegan  has  turned  out  so  well.’ 

‘‘  ‘ Hasn’t  he?’  says  I,  proud-like. 

“ ‘ He  has,’  says  he.  ‘ So  well  that  when  I gave  him 
a dollar  this  morning  and  sent  him  downtown  to  get 
half  a dozen  oranges,  he  just  skipped,  oranges  and 
change  and  all.’ 

“ ‘ The  hell!’  saj'S  I. 

“ So  there  y-as  nothin’  for  it  but  to  have  a couple  of 
hundred  of  Larrj'’s  pictures  and  descriptions  struck 
off,  with  the  notice  of  fiftj'  dollars  reward,  and  dis- 
tribute them  over  the  country.  And  that  was  five 
j’ears  ago. 

“ Then  one  daj'  last  month  the  deputy  sent  for  me  to 
come  over  to  the  house. 

“ ‘ Doyle,’  says  he,  ‘ do  you  remember  Finnegan, 
that  skipped  W’ith  my  oranges?’ 

“ ‘ I do,’  says  I. 

“ ‘ Well,’  says  he,  ‘ they’ve  got  him  out  in  Iowa. 
Here’s  your  transportation,  and  here’s  the  fifty  dollars 
reward  for  the  one  that  got  him,  and  I want  you  to 
go  out  and  bring  him  back.’ 

“ So  ’twas  me  for  the  cornfields  of  the  West. 

“ \^HEN  I got  to  the  town. — never  mind  the  name, 

VV  — I went  to  the  jail  with  my  papers,  and  there, 
sure  enough,  was  Larry  behind  the  bars.  I had  him 
brought  to  the  jailer’s  office  and  got  his  story.  It 
seems  that  after  he’d  gone  downtown  and  got  the 


deputy’s  oranges  that  morn  in’  he  met  up  with  a west- 
bound freight  just  as  he  was  crossin’  the  track  to  come 
heme.  So  what  does  he  do  but  step  aboard  and  ride 
to  Chicago,  and  then  keep  on  work  in’  his  way  West 
till  he  got  out  to  Iowa.  There  he  got  a job  as  a farm- 
hand. and  he  worked  steady'  and  saved  up  liis  mone\% 
and  at  the  end  of  a year  he  wrote  to  his  girl  to  come 
out  and  join  him,  wfiich  she  did,  as  a woman  should, 
bless  her  heart. 

“ They  got  married,  and  worked  and  saved,  and 
rented  some  land,  and  saved  more,  and  after  a while 
the.v  bought  a little  farm  on  the  instalment  plan,  and 
kept  on  workiiT  till  they  had  it  nearly  all  paid  for 
and  some  money  in  the  bank  for  a rainy*  day. 

" Then  who  should  come  along  but  a dirty  hobo 
that  ’d  done  time  here  and  knew  Larry  just  well 
enough  to  know  that  he’d  skipped.  Of  course  he 
tried  to  blackmail  him,  but  i.arry  wouldn’t  stand  for 
it.  Then  the — ^well,  I won’t  name  him  what  I think — 
goes  to  the  sheriff  and  splits  on  I^arry  and  demands  the 
fifty  reward.  And  there  was  Finnegan  behind  the  bars 
waitin’  for  me,  as  a result,  and  his  wife  nearly  crazy — 
a likely-lookin’  woman  she  was,  too. 

“ I give  the  hobo  his  blood-money  that  afternoon, 
and  then  the  jailer  locked  him  up  as  a vagrant,  and 
I appeared  in  court  the  next  day  and  testified  tliat  he 
was  an  ex-convict,  and  he  got  the  limit.  I had  that 
satisfaction,  anyhow. 

“ T ASKED  Larry  what  made  him  skip — ^hadn’t  he 

' been  well  treated?  And  he  told  me  that  when  he 
saw  that  string  of  box-cars  go  by,  and  felt  the  hot  sun, 
and  thought  of  the  farms  bakin’  under  it  out  in  the 
country,  he  just  couldn’t  help  it,  but  let  out  his  swan- 
song and  away.” 

“Swan-song?”  broke  in  the  old  man.  “What’s 
swan’s  singin’  got  to  do  with  box-cars?  I can’t  see.” 

“Didn’t  none  o’  you  fellers  ever  go  to  the  opera?” 
asked  Doyle,  in  return. 

“ Sure,  I’ve  been  to  the  op’rj',”  said  the  young  man 
with  the  red  tie.  “ I saw  the  ‘ British  Blondes  ’ in  Chi 
last  year,  and  they  certainly  were  good-lookers.  Maybe 
they  couldn’t  sing,  too?  *0h  no!”  and  he  sighed  re- 
flectively. 

“‘British  Blondes’!”  grunted  Doyle  disgustedly. 

“ An  opera  ain’t  no  leg  show!  I saw  one — a real  one — 
in  New  York  last  year  when  I went  on  to  the  Conven- 
■ tion.  It  was  called  ‘ Lohengrin,’  and  it’s  different  from 
your  kind.  There’s  a l)and  so  big  that  a whole  bunch 
of  ’em  has  to  sit  right  out  with  the  audience,  all 
.across  the  front  rows,  and  they  have  more  kinds  of 
‘fiddles  and  drums  and  trumpets  than  you  ever  saw 
in  your  life  all  put  together,  and  they  play  all  the 
time.  Then  there’s  a big  white  swan  that  puils  a boat 
with  a feller  all  in  shining  armor  and  long  j^ellow  hair 
in  it.  and  he  gets  out  and  gives  the  long  sing  under 
a tree,  with  the  band  playin’  away,  all  aborit  what 
he’s  goiiT  to  do,  and  the  girl  falls  in  love  with  him. 

“ Then  he  marries  the  girl — everj’body  singin’  like 
hell  all  the  time.  But  she,  bein’  a woman,  asks  ques- 
tions, and  he,  bein’  a man.  won’t  stand  for  that.  So 
he  just  whistles  for  his  sw'an,  and  back  it  comes. 

“Then  he  sings  a song  to  the  bird,  tellin’  that  he 
don’t  like  the  game  he’s  up  against,  and  he’s  goin’ 
to  pull  his  freight  and  never  come  back  any  more, 
and  then  he  jumps  in  his  boat  and  the  swan  paddies 
him  away.  So  alwaj’s  after  that,  when  anybody’s 
goin’  away  from  a place  that  ain’t  for  him,  his 
fore-spiel  is  called  his  ‘ swan-song  ’ — and  there  you 
are.” 

“ I’ve  heard  o’  them  swan-boats,  now  I think  of  it,” 
said  the  ’old  man.  “ A feller  told  me  thej^’ve  got  ’em 
in  the  park  in  Boston;  only  they  need  a man  to  steer 
’em.” 

“That’s  just  what  this  Lohengrin  was  doin’,”  re- 
plied Doyle.  And  he  carefully  filled  his  pipe  for  the 
third  time. 

“ ELL,”  he  resumed,  after  throwing  away  the 
VV  match,  “as  I was  saj'in’,  I^irry  got  ready  and 
said  good-by  to  his  wife,  and  after  takin’  a little  money 
from  the  bank  he  started  back  with  me.  I put  no 
bracelets  on  him,  either.  I’d  seen  his  wife  and  his 
home  and  the  kid  they’d  got,  and  from  all  I could  learn 
he’d  made  good,  and  what  more  does  the  State — or  the 
whole  United  States — want  of  a man  than  that?  It 
did  seem  a shame,  after  a man  had  worked  hard  and 
straight  for  five  years,  to  make  him  do  another  j^ear 
and  a half  for  nothin’  at  all,  and  I just  told  him  that 
if  he'd  write  out  his  petition  for  a pardon  I’d  put  it 
in  shape  for  him  and  tell  the  Governor  what  I knew 
about  him — which  I’ve  done,  and  I guess  it’ll  go,  too. 

“ I mustn’t  forget  to  mention  one  other  little  point 
that  did  me  a lot  of  good,  because  it  showed  the  deputy 
that  I was  right  in  the  first  place  in  believin’  Finnegan 
to  be  an  honest  man.  On  our  way  back,  when  we  was 
’most  here,  a boy  come  through  the  train  with  some 
fruit,  and  Larry  says  to  me,  ‘ By  your  leave,  I’ll  buy  a 
little  to  take  along  to  the  pen  with  me.’ 

“ ‘ Sure,’  saj's  I;  ‘ go  ahead  ’;  so  he  loaded  up. 

“ Then  when  we  got  into  the  hallmaster’s  office  and 
I had  surrendered  my  prisoner,  the  deputv  come  down 
to  talk  to  him. 

“ ‘ So  you’re  here  at  last,  Finnegan  ?’  says  he. 

“‘I  am,  sir,’  says  Larry;  ‘and,’  says  he,  plunkin’  a 
paper  bag  down  on  the  table  and  reachin’  into  his 
pocket  at  the  same  time,  ‘ here’s  the  oranges  you  sent 
me  for,  Deputy,  and  here’s  the  change.’” 


THE  STATION 

BY  LOUIS  HOW 

Green  lights  unheld.  that  swing 
While  unseen  persons  shout. 

Are  mysteries  that  bring 
The  raihvay’s  romance  out. 
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The  station  glides  away; 

Through  the  still  night  W’e’rc  sped 
Untiring,  tow’ards  a day 
Now  dawning  anfles  ahead. 
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A SILVER  ELOPEMENT 


BY  MARGARET  WILSON 


M‘ 


• RS.  RUl’LEDGE  sighed. 

Dr.  Rutledge,  with  his  grizzled  head  and 
middle-aged  intentness  upon  his  morning 
paper,  might  have  been  taken  for  a man 
upon  whose  ears  a wife’s  sighs  would  fall 
unheeded,  but  he  was  not;  he  heard  that 
slight,  unconscious  sound  every  time  it  was  uttered, 
and  it  puzzled  and  disturbed  him  because  he  heard 
it  so  often  now.  His  wife  was  not  by  nature  a 
sighing  woman.  What  secret  trouble  had  she?  He 
stole  a glance  at  her  face  when  she  turned  to  look 
out  of  the  window,  as  she  had  a way  of  doing  when 
she  sighed.  There  was  no  clue  there.  The  motherly 
face,  in  its  frame  of  smooth  brown  hair,  was  as  placid 
as  he  could  wish — a trifle  too  placid,  perhaps.  It  is 
sometimes  hard  to  say  just  where  tranquillity  ends 
and  apathy  begins. 

The  physician’s  habit  of  patient  observation  led  Dr. 
Rutledge  to  watch,  and  to  say  nothing.  He  read  on 
as  if  he  had  not  a thought  beyond  the  news  of  the 
day.  Fred  was  in  the  oflice,  so  he  could  linger  over 
his  paper;  the  day  was  not  so  overcrowded  with 
jostling,  clamoring  duties  as  it  had  once  been. 

Into  the  room  where  the  two  were  sitting  came 
Agatha,  trim  and  neat  in  her  walking-suit. 

“ I’m  going  to  the  butcher’s.  Mother,  to  order  the 
meat  for  dinner.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like?” 

“ Do  you  know,  Agatha,  I’ve  just  been  thinking 
that  I might  do  the  shopping  myself  this  morning. 
It’s  such  a lovely  day!” 

“ Oh,  I’m  going  'uptown  anyway,  Mother  dear ; 
there’s  no  need  for  you  to  go.”  Agatha  put  an  af- 
fectionate hand  on  her  mother’s  shoulder.  “ With 
two  big  grown-up  daughters,  it  would  be  a strange 
thing  if  you  had  to  botlier  your  head  about  dinners.” 

The  doctor  laid  down  his  paper.  “It.w  a flne  day. 
Mother,”  he  said.  “ Suppose  you  come  with  me  for 
a drive.  I have  to  go  four  miles  into  the  country, 
and  I’ll  be  glad  of  your  company.  Will  you  order 
the  horse,  please,  Agatha?  And  tell  Fred  he  needn’t 
see  Mrs.  Turcotte  this  morning;  I’m  going.” 

“ Why,  Father,  you  surely  don’t  think  of  taking 
Mother  with  that  frisky  young  horse!  Fred  says 
he  nearly  pulled  his  arms  off  yesterday.  He  doesn’t 
think  it’s  a safe  horse  for  you  to  drive,  at  all;  we’re 
all  sorry  you  didn’t  keep  old  Billy  for  your  own 
use.” 

“ I’m  not  afraid  to  drive  with  your  fatlier.  Go, 
dear,  and  tell  Fred,”  said  Mrs.  Rixtledge  with  some 
iirmhess,  and  Agatha  obeyed. 


A FEW  minutes  later  the  young  Dr.  Rutledge  ap- 
peared, looking  very  uncomfortable. 

“ I think,”  he  said,  “ if  you  don’t  mind  very  much, 
it  might  be  as  well  for  me  to  make  that  visit.” 

Mrs.  Rutledge  was  annoyed.  It  never  put  her  out 
of  humor  to  be  crossed  herself,  but  she  could  not 
bear  opposition  to  her  husband’s  wishes.  She  not 
unnaturally — ^but,  as  it  happened,  unjustly — suspected 
that  in  this  instance  it  was  prompted  by  Agatha. 

“ Fred,”  said  she,  with  unusual  asperity  of  manner, 
“ I think  it  should  be  enough  that  your  father  has 
said  he  would  go.” 

“ What  is  your  reason  for  objecting?”  the  doctor 
asked  quietly.  “ I should  like  to  take  the  drive  with 
your  mother  this  morning.” 

“ I’m  sorry.  Father.  I don’t  care  myself,  one  way 
or  the  other;  but  the  fact  is,  Mrs.  Turcotte’s  son 
particularly  asked  me  to  go.”  Fred  spoke  with  a 
certain  precision  of  enunciation  which  was  his  way 
of  betraying  embarrassment.  He  forced  a laugh*. 
“ Some  of  those  ignorant  country  people  think,  be- 
cause I’m  a new  broom ” 

“Oh,  that’s  it,”  said  his  father,  coming  to  his  re- 
lief with  a smile — a discerning,  quietly  amused  smile 
without  a trace  of  pique  in  it. 

Fred  was  glad  to  escape.  “Hang  it!”  he  muttered 
to  Agatha  in  the  hall.  “ I feel  like  a brute.  What 
that  boor  really  said  was,  *We  don’t  want  the  old 
man;  he’s  getting  out  of  date.’” 

“ How  dare  he!  But  I’m  glad  Father’s  not  going 
to  drive  that  dangerous  horse.  Poor  Mother  seemed 
disappointed,  though;  you  might  offer  to  take  her, 

Fred  went  back  and  gave  the  invitation. 

“ Thank  you ; I don’t  care  to  go,”  his  mother  an- 
swered a little  stiffly. 

WHEN  the  door  had  closed  behind  him,  she  sighed 
again  and  picked  up  the  knitting  that  had  been 
lying  untouched  in  her  lap  for  the  last  fifteen 
minutes.  * 

“ Mary.” 

It  was  so  long  since  her  husband  had  called  her 
anything  but  “ Mother  ” that  she  looked  up  in  sur- 
prise. 

“ It’s  a queer  sensation,  isn’t  it?” 

“ What  is  ?” 

“Getting  shelved.”  He  was  regarding  her  quizzi- 
cally; he  had  discovered  the  source  of  her  sighs  before 
slie  knew  it  herself. 

She  smiled,  considered  for  a minute,  then  smiled 
again. 

“ I suppose  that’s  what  it  really  is.  But  I don’t 
feel  ready  for  it  yet.” 

“ Neither  do  1.  Perhaps  w'e  shouldn’t  feel  a bit 
more  ready  for  it  twenty  years  hence,  though.” 

“ I wonder  if  the  old  ladies — the  really  old  ladies — 
bate  to  sit  and  knit  all  day.  I w’onde'r  if  they  feel 
quite  energetic,  and  would  like  to  be  useful.” 

“ No  doubt.” 

“But  the  children  mean  well;  it’s  their  way  of 
showing  affection.  They’re  dear,  good  children.”  ‘She 
Was  not  satisfied  until  he  joined  her  in  praising  them. 
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“They  are  good  children,  and  I confess  it’s  a relief 
to  have  so  much  of  the  work  taken  off  my  shoulders; 
indeed,  the  wonder  to  me  now  is  how  1 ever  accom- 
plished it  all  ljefor.e  I had  Fred  for  assistant.  To 
do  him  justice,  it’s  not  his  fault  if  I am  gradually 
becoming  the  assistant.  I don’t  believe  he  likes  to 
be  more  in  demand  than  his  father.  As  for  Agatha, 
she  is  a little  ‘ bossy,’  as  the  children  say,  but  I don’t 
suppose  she  means  it.” 

“No;  it’s  not  for  her  own  pleasure  she  takes  the 
charge  of  things  so  much  into  her  own  hands;  it’s  to 
spare  me.” 

There  was  a silence. 

“ Mary,  do  you  remember  that  it  is  just  twenty-five 
years  since  we  ran  away?” 

Mrs.  Rutledge  glanced  apprehensively  toward  the 
door.  “Hush!  The  children  may  hear.” 

“ The  children  know  all  about  it.  I heard  Dora 
boasting  of  it  the  other  day.” 

“Oh,  I’ve  told  them  how'we  were  married,  of  course, 
but  I never  put  it  in  just  those  words.  Ran  awayl 
Think  of  the  example.” 

“ I hope  they’ll  follow  it,  if  we’re  ever  as  unrea- 
sonable as  your  parents  were.  You  know  they  were 
unreasonable,  Mary.” 

“I  believe  Mama’s  sympathies  were  with  us,” 
mused  Mrs.  Rutledge.  “ It  was  onW  from  a sense 
of  duty  that  she  pretended  to  uphold  Papa’s  authority. 
I’ve  always  thought  she  knew  we  were  going — else 
why  did  she  give  me  that  present  of  fifty  dollars 
the  day  before?” 

“ Bless  the  dear  woman ! She  seemed  pleased,  any- 
way, when  she  heard  that  we  had  spent  the  money 
on  a wedding  trip.  Mary,  how  did  we  manage  Boston 
on  fifty  dollars?” 

“ Don’t  you  remember  how  we  managed  it?  I have 
the  note-book  yet  of  ‘ Things  to  do  on  our  second 
visit  to  Boston — too  costly  for  the  first.’  Why,  we 
didn’t  even  ride  in  the  street-ears.” 

“ No;  but  we  saw  Emerson!  That  cost  nothing.” 

“ Will  you  ever  forget  meeting  him  face  to  face 
on  the  street,  and  recognizing  him  from  his  portraits? 
We  stared  outrageously,  1 know,  for  don’t  you  remem- 
ber the  look  he  gave  us — half  amusement,  half  kindli- 
ness? He  knew  we  were  a pair  of  young  idiots, 
but  he  liked  us,  all  the  same.” 

Mrs.  RITTLEDGE’S  face  had  kindled  into  anima- 
tion. These  old  reminiscences  had  lain  untouched 
for  some  years  now,  and  came  out  of  storage  looking 
like  new. 

“ Well,”  the  doctor  sighed,  “ I doubt  if,  even  to 
young  intellectual  pilgrims,  Boston  is  quite  the  Mecca 
it  was  then,  and  we’re  not  young;  the  note-book 
would  probably  be  a revelation  of  change  all  round. 
But,  allowing  for  all  that,  1 confess  I should  like 
to  make  that  second  visit,  even  now.  There  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  be  something  in  the  way  before. 
When  we  could  afford  it,  there  were  the  children, 
and  we’d  moved  farther  West,  and  my  practice  had 
grown,  and  we  hadn’t  time.  But  what’s  to  hinder 
now?  We  may  as  well  face  the  fact  that  we  can 
be  spared.  Could  there  be  a better  way  of  celebrating 
our  silver  wedding?” 

She  shook  her  head,  but  not  very  decidedly. 

“ Think  of  the  consternation  there  would  be  if  we 
proposed  such  a thing!  Agatha  would  certainly  vol- 
unteer to  come  along  and  take  care  of  us.” 

“Why  not  run  away  again?  It  would  save  a lot 
of  fuss^  and  it  would  be  such  a good  joke  on  the 
children.” 

A dimple  bored  suddenly  and  deeply  into  Mrs.  Rut- 
ledge’s cheek  at  one  end  of  a smile.  Her  face  was 
no  stranger  to  smiles,  but  it  was  years  since  her 
husband  had  seen  that  particular  one,  and  it  glad- 
dened his  heart. 

“ It’s  just  the  kind  of  thing  we  need  to  save  us 
from  stagnation  and  premature  old  age,”  he  con- 
tinued. “ I believe  it  would  have  a good  effect  on 
the  children,  too;  they’d  realize  that  we  can  take  care 
of  ourselves  without  them.  It  mightn’t  be  a bad 
idea  to  keep  up  the  attitude  of  the  traveled  towards 
the  untraveled  for  some  time  after  we  get  back.” 
“Hush;  somebody’s  coming,”  his  wife  warned  him. 

There  was  a fumbling  at  the  door-handle,  and  a 
girl  of  seventeen  entered  the  room  with  a peculiar 
long,  heavy  step.  An  open  book  was  in  her  hand, 
and  it  was  evident  that  she  had  that  moment  tom 
her  eyes  and  about  half  her  thoughts  from  it. 

“ I’m  so  sorry.  Mother ; Agatha  told  me  to  be  sure 
to  come  and  sit  with  you  for  a while,  but  I forgot. 
Oh,  you’re  here,  Father.”  She  looked  from  one  to 
the  other  with  awakening  interest.  “ Why,  Daddy, 
you  have  the  funniest  sly  look.  And  Mother  makes 
me  think  of  a school-girl  caught  in  mischief.  Laugh 
again,  Mother;  I want  to  see  that  dimple.” 
“Nonsense,  child;  go  back  to  your  book.” 

“ Oh,  but  this  is  far  more  interesting  than  my 
book.  I believe  you  two  are  conspiring.  If  you  let 
me  into  it.  I’ll  promise  to  keep  it  a secret.  Do! 
Fred  and  Agatha  never  tell  me  anything.” 

“ I wonder  if  you  know  how  to  keep  a secret,”  her 
father  said,  rising  and  stretching  himself.  A sound 
of  ripping  reminded  him  that  he  was  growing  too 
broad  across  the  back  for  his  office  coat. 

“ Just  try  me.  You’d  better,  for  I warn  you  that 
I’ll  find  out  anyway.” 

“ Well,  I want  to  persuade  your  mother  to  mn  ” 
— he  looked  teasingly  at  his  wife — to  run  a seam 
up  the  back  of  this  coat  where  it’s  giving  way. 
Strange,  how  coats  keep  getting  smaller.” 

He  retreated  as  he  spoke.  Dora  ran  after  him 
and  caught  him.  She  was  in  the  act  of  adminiater- 
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ing  a shaking,  in  which  he  stood  firm  and  she  was 
the  shaken  one,  when  suddenly  her  arms  dropped 
despondently  to  her  sides. 

“ It’s  just  as  Agatha  says,”  she  mourned.  “ I 
never  think  of  offering  to  do  either  of  you  any 
little  service  of  that  kind  unless  it  comes  so  plump 
in  my  way  that  I fairlv  stumble  over  it.  Fll  fix 
that  coat.  Daddy.  Agatna  says  the  sewing-machine 
is  too  heavy  for  Mother  to  work  now.” 

Next  morning  the  doctor  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  trying  a little  experiment. 

“ Your  mother  and  1 think  of  taking  a trip  to 
Boston  this  fall,”  he  announced  carelessly  at  the 
breakfast  table.  “ It’s  a pretty  good  time  to  go, 
Fred;  not  much  sickness,  eh?” 

Agatha  laid  down  her  knife  and  fork  and  sat 
frozen  into  an  image  of  dismay.  Fred’s  expression 
changed  from  carefully  guarded  astonishment  to  ad- 
miration. Dora  gave  each  parent  one  of  her  long, 
searching  looks. 

“You’re  not  in  earnest.  Father!”  cried  Agatha. 
“ You  don’t  mean  that  you  two  are  thinking  of  going 
to  Boston  alone,  without  any  of  us!” 

“ Well,  you  know  we  did,  Agatha,  twenty-five  years 
ago.  What  do  you  say,  Fred?” 

“You  could  easily*  be  spared,  air  — I mean,  as 
easily  as  at  any  time.  Of  couse,  you  have  a lot  of 
old  patients  who  think  they’re  going  to  die  whenever 
you  leave  town  for  a day.” 

Agatha  turned  reproachfully  to  her  brother. 

“ Are  you  going  to  encourage  it,  Fred  ? An  under- 
taking like  that!  Well,  I’ll  just  drop  everything  and 
go  with  them.  I might  as  well,  for  1 shouldn’t  have 
an  easy  moment  while  they  were  away.  This  is  not 
your  idea.  Mother?” 

Mrs.  Rutledge  looked  appealingly  toward  her  hus- 
band. 

“Oh,  well,”  he  said,  buttering  his  toast  deliberately. 
“ there’s  no  immediate  cause  for  alarm.  We  haven’t 
made  any  definite  plans  yet.” 

Agatha  drew  a long  breath. 

“I  believe  you  were  just  trying  to  frighten  us. 
I might  have*  known  it  was  a joke;  you’d  never 
entertain  such  an  idea  seriously  — it  would  be  too 
absurd.  Why,  Mother  can’t  brush  her  own  hair  when 
the  rheumatism’s  bad,  and  she’d  let  you  wear  your 
old  boots  every  day,  and  go  out  without  an  overcoat.” 

Agatha  was  too  fluttered  to  settle  down  to  the  busi- 
ness of  eating  her  breakfast  at  once,  but  kept  on  for 
some  time  adding  to  the  list  of  dire  consequences  that 
would  have  followed  such  an  unheard-of  line  of  con- 
duct. She  treated  her  father  like  a little  boy  who 
has  just  been  saved  from  leading  a less  responsible 
companion  into  a scrape. 

“ She’s  right;  it  was  an  absurd  idea,”  Mrs.  Rut- 
ledge said  to  her  husband,  when  they  were  alone.  “ It 
makes  me  quite  nervous  to  think  of  it  now.  And. 
after  all,  home  is  a good  place  to  be.”  She  settled 
contentedly  into  her  rocking-chair,  and  her  face  lost 
its  aroused  look  and  relapsed  into  its  usual  expres- 
sion of  passive  tranquillity. 

But  the  doctor  had  received  his  training  in  a 
good  school;  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  he  had 
spent  a quarter  of  a century  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. He  labored  with  infinite  tact  and  patience  to  undo 
the  effect  of  Agatha’s  words  and  bring  his  wife  back 
into  the  mood  of  yesterday.  He  made  her  produce 
the  old  note-book,  and  they  read  it  together.  He 
scratched  out  some  of  the  notes  and  added  others.  By 
degrees  he  ventured  to  change  from  “ If  we  went  we 
could — ” to  “ When  we  go  we  will — ” Then  he 

broached  the  subject  of  eluding  the  affectionate  vig- 
ilance of  their  children,  and  made  some  clumsy  plans, 
which  Mrs.  Rutledge  was  bettering  before  she  knew 
it;  and  soon  there  was  a dancing  light  in  her  eyes 
that  matched  the  twinkle  of  mischief  in  his. 

He  struck  while  the  iron  was  hot. 

“ I’m  not  going  to  allow  you  to  show  the  white 
feather  again,”  he  warned  her.  “ You  must  make  me 
a distinct  promise,  here  and  now,  once  for  all,  that 
you’ll  run  away  with  me  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
October.  That’s  the  advantage  of  eloping  twice  — 
you  profit  by  the  first  experience.  I haven’t  for- 
gotten bow  often  I had  to  talk  your  courage  up  to 
the  stick ing-point  last  time.” 

She  laughingly  agreed  to  bind  herself.  She  was  as 
enthusiastic  as  her  husband  now,  and  it  was  as  much 
her  idea  as  his  to  spend  a few  days  in  New  York  be- 
fore they  returned. 

“ We  never  thought  of  such  a thing  last  time  we 
eloped,”  the  dotcor  reminded  her.  “ What  does  that 
mean?  Are  we  a more  frivolous  couple  than  we  were 
then  ?” 

“I  think  it’s  just  a matter  of  dollars  and  cents,” 
she  answered. 

“Perhaps  so;  but  I’m  inclined  to  think  that  bring- 
ing up  a family  and  looking  after  sick  peopje  has 
made  simpler  folk  of  us.  We’ve  had  no  time  to  nurse 
our  aspirations  as  they  required.  By  the  way,  how 
are  you  off  for  clothes?  Wouldn’t  New  York  be  a 
good  place  to  get  a new  outfit?  Can  you  manage  with 
what  you  have  till  we  get  there?” 

“ I really  don’t  know.  Father.  I’m  so  accustomed 
to  consult  Agatha  about  things  of  that  kind  that  I 
feel  utterly  at  a loss  when  I’m  left  to  myself.” 

He  laughed. 

“ You  allow  Agatha  to  do  too  much  deciding  for 
you.  ‘ Atrophy  of  the  will  for  want  of  use  ’ would 
be  my  diagnosis  of  your  case.  Well,  it  doesn’t  mat- 
ter. We’d  better  not  take  much  luggage,  anyway; 
it  will  be  easier  to  slip  out  with  only  a grip  or  two. 
WeHl  come  home  with  trunks  full  of  finery,  itnd  you’ll 
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We  got  our  cartridges  where  we  could  use  them,  and  prepared  for  the  closing  act  of  our  lives 
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IN  eastern  Colorado  there  is  a monument,  incon- 
gruously white  in  the  vast  expanse  of  brown 
plain,  that  marks  the  scene  of  the  most  desperate 
Indian  fight  in  frontier  history.  The  place  is 
remote  from  railroads,  and  when  one  comes  upon 
it  after  a long  and  hypnotizing  drive  over  a 
monotonous  prairie  road  the  glimpse  of  the  white 
shaft  rising  from  the  shallow  valley  of  the  Arickart^e 
Fork  of  the  Republican  River  gives  one  all  the  thrill 
of  a spoken  message.  It  was  here,  beneath  the  cotton- 
woods that  fiank  the  monument,  that  Major  George 
A.  Forsyth  and  his  fifty  scouts  defended  themselves 
against  the  charge  of  at  least  a thousand  warriors 
under  the  great  Cheyenne  chief,  Roman  Nose.  There 
are  four  tablets  near  the  main  shaft,  telling  of  the 
last  resting-place  of  those  of  the  command  who  were 
killed  outright  by  the  Indians;  and,  if  one  happens 
to  visit  the  spot  while  an  anniversary  reunion  of 
surviving  scouts  is  in  progress,  one  may  hear  thrill- 
ing stories  from  the  lips  of  men  who  bear  the  marks 
of  desperate  wounds,  for  hardly  half  of  the  command 
escaped  from  Beecher  Island  with  whole  skins. 

It  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  scouts  were  able 
to  make  a stand  on  slightly  depressed  ground,  instead 
of  on  a hill,  that  Forsyth’s  command  was  not  annihi- 
lated, like  the  commands  of  Custer  and  Fetterman. 
The  same  topographical  conditions  contributed  to  the 
Fetterman  Massacre,  in  the  Powder  River  country, 
in  Wyoming,  when  a detachment  of  eighty  men  from 
old  Fort  Phil  Kearney  was  surprised  by*  Red  Cloud 
in  186(1,  and  killed  on  what  is  now  known  as  Massacre 
Hill.  Had  Forsyth  been  caught  on  any  of  the  high 
cliffs  overlooking  the  Arickaree  valley,  his  defense, 
to  use  the  words  in  which  the  Indians  described 
Custer’s  fight,  would  have  lasted  “ about  as  long  as 
it  takes  a hungry  man  to  eat  his  breakfast.” 

Forsyth’s  scouts  were  attacked  by  the  war  party 
of  Roman  Nose  at  dawn,  September  17,  1868.  The 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  had  grown  very  bold  in 
western  Kansas,  and  Forsyth,  who  had  been  on  the 
staff  of  General  Sheridan  in  the  Civil  W’ar,  had  been 
directed  to  gather  an  independent  command  and  stop 
the  wholesale  marauding.  The  scouts  were  not  en- 
listed men,  but  they  signed  a personal  agreement  with 
their  commander,  and  wore  paid  from  emergency 
funds  in  the  quartermaster’s  department.  They  were 
chosen  from  the  scouting  service  because  oi  their 
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skill  with  the  rifle,  and  most  of  them  had  seen 
service  in  Indian  campaigns.  Forsyth’s  men  had  been 
on  the  trail  of  a large  war  party  for  several  days, 
and  were  exercising  the  utmost  caution.  In  fact,  some 
one  had  protested  that  the  command  was  going  into 
a death-trap,  and  this  led  to  a little  incident  that 
showed  Forsyth’s  splendid  courage. 

Forsyth  called  a consultation,”  said  ‘ Tom  ’ Rana- 
han,  one  of  the  scouts  who  traveled  all  the  way  from 
Idaho  to  attend  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  fight. 
“ He  explained  the  protest  that  had  been  made,  anil 
then  said:  ‘Now,  boys,  when  you  signed  this  agree- 
mcjit,  didn’t  you  understand  that  you  were  going  out 
to  fight  Indians?’ 

“ We  all  saw  the  point,”  added  Ranahan,  “ and 
there  wasn’t  another  kick  made,  though  a good  many 
of  us  thought  our  scalps  might  be  lifted  any  minute.” 

WHEN  the  redskins  made  their  attack,  the  estimate 
that  there  were  at  least  a thousand  warriors 
and  a large  number  of  squaws  and  children  in  the  war 
party  proved  to  be  correct.  The  hills  looking  down 
on  the  tiny  stream  seemed  literally  alive  with 
Indians.  At  the  first  onslaught,  many  of  the  horses, 
and  the  mules  bearing  the  provisions,  were  carried 
off,  and  the  mule  carrying  most  of  the  ammunition 
was  saved  only  by  desperate  efforts.  The  scouts  who 
are  living  to-dav  seem  to  agree  that  no  definite  order 
was  given  to  /all  back  on  the  tiny  island  directly 
opposite  the  camp,  but  the  scouts,  moved  by  a com- 
mon impulse,  sought  shelter  on  the  atrip  of  sand 
that  proved  to  be  their  salvation.  This  island  was  not 
more  than  a hundred  yards  in  length,  and  perhaps 
half  as  many  yards  in  width  at  its  widest  point. 
At  its  head,  where  the  scouts  sought  shelter,  rose 
two  or  three  cottonwoods.  Except  for  these,  and  a 
clump  of  bushes  in  the  center,  the  island  was  barren. 
The  stream  was  barely  knee-deep,  and  the  nearest  bank 
fortunately  was  not  high  and  afforded  no  protection 
to  the  Inilians. 

The  retreat  to  the  island  was  made  under  steady 
fire,  but  Forsyth  and  his  men  kept  their  heads  well. 
Work  was  instantly  begun,  rifle-pits  were  scooped  in 
the  sand,  and  several  horses  were  shot,  to  make  ad- 
ditional breast-works.  The  Indians  were  so  intent 
on  annihilating  the  little  band  that  they  rode  to  the 
edge  of  the  stream  and  concentrated  a deadly  fire 
(Continued  on  page  25) 
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on  the  island.  Forsyth,  who  had  been  standing,  to 
direct  his  men  in  digging  pits,  sank  to  the  ground 
with  a terrible  wound  in  his  thigh.  A few  minutes 
later  he  was  struck  again,  and  the  bone  l>etween 
his  knee  and  ankle  was  shattered.  Raising  his  head 
to  observe  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  Forsyth 
received  a third  wound,  the  bullet  striking  him  a 
glancing  blow  in  the  forehead.  Dr.  Mooers,  surgeon 
of  the  little  command,  was  struck  in  the  forehead, 
and  died  three  days  later.  Several  of  the  scouts 
were  desperately  wounded,  and,  to  add  to  the  dismay 
of  the  defenders  of  the  island,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  Indians  were  going  to  charge, 

Roman  Nose,  who  was  an  Indian  of  splendid  phy- 
sique and  dauntless  courage,  withdrew  with  fully  five 
hundred  of  his  warriors,  and  formed  in  battle  array 
behind  a bend  in  the  river.  Then  the  Indians  came 
charging  down  the  river-bed,  Roman  Nose  in  the  lead. 
The  scouts  waited  until  the  yelling  hordes  were  close 
at  hand,  and  then  they  fired  several  volleys  with 
telling  effect,  .\t  the  critical  moment  the  Indians 
broke  under  the  withering  fire,  and  swept  around 
the  island,  leaving  Roman  Nose  with  the  slain  in  the 
shallow  river.  The  squaws  and  children,  who  had 
assimbled  on  a hill  several  hundred  yards  up  the 
river,  and  who  had  expected  to  see  their  warriors 
ride  over  the  white  men,  burst  into  prolonged  wail- 
ing When  they  saw  the  chief  fall  and  the  line  of 
Indians  waver  and  break. 

This  remarkable  charge  is  one  of  the  few  instances 
known  of  Indians  directly  as.saulting  a fortified  posi- 
tion, and  it  was  disastrous  to  the  white  men  as  well 
as  to  the  red  men.  Lieutenant  Fred  K.  Beecher 
crawled  over  to  Forsyth  and  said: 

“ I have  my  death-wound.  I am  shot  in  the  side, 
and  dying.” 

Then,  after  bidding  his  commanding  officer  “good- 
night,” and  whispering  a message  for  his  mother, 
this  young  knight  of  the  frontier  breathed  his  last. 
Young  Beecher  was  idolized  by  his  command,  though 
he  had  seen  little  Indian  service.  He  had  made  a 
good  record  in  the  Civil  War,  and  was  an  admirable 
type  of  the  young,  ambitious,  courageous  army  officer. 
In  his  memory,  the  battle-field  has  been  called  Beecher 
Island,  and  the  headstone  that  bears  his  name  ha.s 
been  located  upon  the  spot  where  the  scouts  are 
certain  they  buried  their  lieutenant. 
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IMMIGRATION  AND  DEMOCRACY 


BY  HENRY  SMITH  WILLIAMS.  M.D..  LL.D. 


ECOHDS  of  the  shift  of  our  population  in 
the  past  tliree  generations  will  show'.  1 
think,  that  the  colonial  stock  of  America 
is  being  subordinated;  that  w'e  have  virtu- 
ally ceased  to  be  an  Anglo-Saxon  race; 
and  that  the  entire  complexion  of  our  civil- 
ization is  being  rapidly  metamorphosed. 

The  facts  will  at  least  raise  a <loubt.  I believe,  as  to 
whether  our  civilization  is  being  bettered  as  well  as 
metamorphosed. 

They  will  serve,  1 hope,  to  raise  a question  in  a good 
many  "minds  as  to  whether  it  is  wise  to  continue  much 
longer  our  characteristic  American  policy  of  letting 
ill  enough  alone. 

The  Natii'e  Stock  of  America 

At  the  outset,  we  must  recall  that  the  American 
colonization  of  the  early  days  dealt  with  what  nowr 
seem  almost  insigniticant  numf)er8.  Accurate  figures 
are  not  a matter  of  record,  but  w’e  learn  that  the 
famous  fleet  of  eleven  vessels  that  sailed  from  England 
and  landed  at  the  port  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in 
June,  1630,  conveyed  1,700  passengers.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Company  sent  a fleet  of  sixteen  ships, 
presumably  carrying  a somewhat  larger  cargo,  the 
same  year.  Meantime  we  are  told  that  the  colony  of 
Virginia  by  about  1620  had  acquired  a population  of 
4,000  souls. 

These  were  the  two  chief  colonial  nuclei  from  which 
what  we  now  speak  of  as  the  “native  American  stock” 
sprang.  Between  1630  and  1640  about  2,000  persons 
came  to  New  England.  But  then  immigration  was 
discouraged  and  practically  ceased.  The  colony  of 
Pennsylvania  received  about  8,000  immigrants  Ix'tw'een 
1681  and  1684.  But  there  were  few  other  immigra- 
tion movements  of  corresponding  magnitude. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  immigration  through- 
out the  colonial  period  did  not  exceed  100,000  persons. 

But  the  early  settlers  were  hardy  and  prolific,  and 
the  population  of  the  United  States,  when  the  first 
authoritative  census  W’as  made  in  1700,  had  reached 
almost  4.000,000.  A very  large  proportion  of  these,  it 
will  be  obvious,  w’ere  of  “ native  ” stock,  in  the  sense 
that  their  ancestors  had  been  native  Americans  for  a 
period  of  from  a hundred  to  a hundred  and  fifty 
years — let  us  say,  for  from  three  to  five  generations. 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  thirty  years  the  popu- 
lation a good  deal  more  than  double<l.  .Specifically, 
it  increased  by  5,709.000.  And  substantially  all  of 
this  was  “ native  ” increase,  inasmuch  as  the  total  im- 
migration of  the  period  probably  did  not  equal  250,000. 
In  other  w’ords,  for  every  1,000"  additional  inhabitants 
in  the  period  1790-1820,  957  were  born  in  this  country 
and  only  43  came  from  abroad. 

Here,  then,  we  find  the  United  States  populated  in 
the  year  1820  w'ith  a tolerable  homogeneous  company 
of  9.638,000  people  who  were  fairly  entitled  to  call 
themselves  Americana,  inasmuch  as  all  but  a very 
small  percentage  of  them  were  born  in  America  and 
represented  a sixth  generation  of  American  birth. 
We  may  fairly  enough  speak  of  this  as  the  native 
stock — the  pioneer  or  colonial  breed— of  America. 

The  Annihilation  of  the  Native 

There  is  a well-accredited,  even  if  obviously 
paradoxical,  sociological  doctrine  according  to 
which  an  immigration  such  as  that  to  which  the  United 
States  has  thus  been  subjected  does  not  increase 
the  population.  The  claim  is  made  that  the  coming 
of  the  hordes  of  aliens  so  alters  the  conditions  of  life 
and  so  increases  the  stress  of  living  that  the  birth- 
rate among  the  natives  rapidly  decreases. 

As  sustaining  this  view,  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  before  the  day  of  the  great  migration  the  popu- 
lation increased  with  astounding  rapidity.  In  1790 
the  population  was  less  than  4.000,000,  In  1830  it 
was  almost  13,000,000 — an  increase  of  227  per  cent. 
Had  the  native  population  continued  to  increase  at 
the  same  ratio,  we  should  have  had  a population  in 
excess  of  100,000.000  by  the  end  of  the  century,  even 
had  no  immigrants  come  to  us. 

Yet,  in  point  of  fact,  notwithstanding  the  coming 
of  nearly  20,000.000  aliens  in  the  period  1820-1900, 
the  population  at  the  close  of  the  century  was  only 
76.000,000. 

Thus  it  is  quite  within  possibility  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  to-day  is  not  larger  than 
it  would  have  been  had  we  received  no  immigrants  in 
the  past  century.  There  is  high  authority  for  this 
paradoxical  doctrine;  but,  whether  or  not  it  be  ac- 
cepted, at  least  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  im- 
migration has  vastly  altered  the  character  of  the 
population  from  what  it  would  have  been  had  its  in- 
crease been  dependent  solely  upon  the  normal  growth 
of  the  native  stock. 

Fully  to  appreciate  this,  we  must  consider  the  in- 
flux of  foreigners  from  another  standpoint.  Thus 
far  we  have  been  concerned  with  mere  numbers.  We 
must  now  give  heed  not  only  to  numbers,  but  to 
nationalities  and  classes. 

When  this  is  done,  it  will  be  apparent  not  merely 
that  the  native  stock  is  being  supplanted  by  foreign 
stock,  but  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  from  which  the 
native  stock  so  largely  sprang  is  being  supplanted 
by  races  of  widely  different  character.  As  to  this, 
the  statistics  speak  in  \inmistakable  terms. 

The  recent  investigators  of  the  subject  are  agreed 
in  dividing  the  great  foreign  invasion  into  two 
periods,  one  of  w’hieh  is  spoken  of  as  the  old  immigra- 
tion, the  other  as  the  new  immigration — the  turning- 
point  being  about  the  year  1880.  In  other  words,  the 
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old  immigration  comprised  the  immigrants  of  all  gen- 
erations except  the  most  recent;  whereas  the  new  im- 
migration is  the  immigration  of  our  own  time,  and 
therefore  the  §ne  that  obviously  concerns  us  most 
directly. 

The  vital  point  of  the  matter  is  that  the  immigrants 
of  the  old  period — that  is  to  say,  those  of  the  colonial 
time  and  all  the  succeeding  generations  to  about  the 
year  1880 — came  primarily  from  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland.  Wales.  Belgium,  ilenmark,  France.  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  Norway.  Sweden,  and  Switzerland. 
These  countries  furnished  about  95  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  immigrants  of  that  long  period. 

But  since  1883  the  entire  racial  aspect  of  the  im- 
migration problem  has  been  changed,  inasmuch  as 
more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  Euro- 
pean immigrants  have  come  from  Austria-Hungary, 
Bulgaria,  Greece.  Tt,Tly,  Montenegro,  Poland,  Portugal, 
Rumania,  Russia,  SerVia,  Spain,  Syria,  and  Turkey. 

The  Tncuhus  of  the  Unfit 

IT  appears,  then,  to  be  beyond  dispute  that  the  old 
colonial  stock  of  America  is  being  pretty  rapidly 
supplanted  by  a population  of  totally  different  racial 
strains. 

But.  when  we  come  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
facts  in  their  bearing  on  the  future  civili-zation  of 
America,  there  is,  of  course,  an  opportunity  for 
divergence  of  view.  It  is  very  difficult,  in  dealing 
with  the  subject,  to  get  entirely  away  from  the  bias 
of  race  prejudice.  From  the  earliest  times  every 
cultivated  nation  has  been  disposed  to  look  upon 
other  nations  as  pertaining  to  a lower  order — the 
very  application  of  the  Greek  word  “barbarian,” 
which  originally  meant  only  foreigner,  is  sufficient 
proof  of  this. 

But,  in  the  present  ease,  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
most  candid  and  unbiased  observer  must  be  con- 
vinced that  the  major  part  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
immigrants  that  have  flooded  in  upon  America  in 
recent  years  do  belong  to  a lower  intellectual  order 
and  must  tend  to  lower  the  level  of  our  civilization. 
A glance  at  the  visages  of  a cargo  of  immigrants  as 
they  come  from  a ship  at  Ellis  Island  would  in 
itself  suffice,  I suppose,  to  convince  most  practical 
men  of  the  validity  of  this  assertion. 

If  evidence  of  another  character  were  required,  it 
might  be  found  in  the  tables  of  illiteracy  among  im- 
migrants. as  compiled  by  the  recent  United  States 
Immigration  Commisijion.  These  tables  show  that  in 
the  fiscal  years  1899-1909  the  total  number  of  im- 
migrants over  fourteen  years  of  age  that  came  to 
America  was  7,199,618.  Of  these.  1.983.618  belong 
to  the  races  of  the  old  immigration  type  (that  is  to 
say,  races  of  northwestern  Europe),  and  of  the  total 
number  only  2.7  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  or 
write. 

But,  of  the  adult  representatives  of  races  of  the 
new  immigration,  who  numbered  5.215,442,  no  fewer 
than  35.6  per  cent,  were  illiterate. 

When  the  individual  races  are  considered,  the  con- 
trast is  made  even  more  striking.  The  illiterates 
among  Scandinavians  number  only  .4  per  cent.,  among 
the  Scotch  .7  per  cent.,  among  the  English  1.1  per 
cent.,  among  the  Finnish  1.4  per  cent.,  among  the 
Welsh  2 per  cent.,  among  the  Irish  2.7  per  cent., 
among  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  4.7  per  cent.  Contrast 
this  admirable  showing  with  such  numbers  as  these: 
For  Rumanians  34.7  per  cent,  of  illiteracy,  for  Croa- 
tians  and  Slovenians  .36.4  per  cent.,  for  Russians,  38.5 
per  cent.,  for  Bulgarians,  Servians,  and  Montenegrins 
41.8  per  cent.,  for  Lithuanians  48.8  per  cent.,  for 
Ruthenians  51.0  per  cent.,  for  Syrians  54.1  per  cent., 
for  South  Italians  54.2  per  cent.j  for  Portuguese  68.2 
per  cent. 

Of  course,  illiteracy  is  not  an  absolute  test  of  in- 
telligence; but  it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  illiteracy 
as  applied  to  whole  masses  of  population  is  a fairly 
gootl  gage  of  the  level  of  society  and  plane  of  civiliza- 
tion from  which  the  class  springs.  Assuredly,  then, 
these  newcomers  make  an  unpleasant  contrast  with 
the  highly  cultured  colonial  stock  and  the  relatively 
intelligent  average  colonists  of  the  old  immigration. 

Another  indication  of  the  mental  status  of  the  new- 
comers is  found  in  the  fact  that  insanity  is  much 
more  prevalent  among  the  recent  immigrants  than 
among  the  native-born.  The  State  Commission  of 
Lunacy  of  New  York  recently  published  statistics 
showing  that  of  the  patients  under  treatment  in  in- 
stitutions for  the  insane  41.9  per  cent,  are  aliens. 
Foreign-born  patients  have  increased,  since  the  federal 
census  of  1903,  by  13.4  per  cent.  In  the  two  State 
hospitals  for  the  criminal  insane  nearly  44.4  pefr  cent, 
of  the  inmates  are  of  alien  birth.  Yet  the  federal 
census  of  1910  showed  that  the  percentage  of  aliens  to 
the  total  population  in  the  State  is  only  29.9  per 
cent. 

It  is  computed  that  the  State  of  New  York  spends 
yearly  $3,290,760  for  the  care  of  its  foreign-bom 
insane  in  the  civil  hospitals. 

Doubtless  the  proportion  of  aliens  to  the  total 
defective  population  is  not  at  the  New  York  ratio 
throughout  the  country;  but  it  is  evervwhere  large 
enough  to  cause  apprehension,  and  to  lead  students 
of  the  subject  to  marvel  at  the  complaisance  with 
which  popular  sentiment  tolerates  the  coming  of  hosts 
of  undesirables.  As  Professor  Charles  B.  Davenport 
puts  it:  “A  new  plague  that  rendered  4 per  cent, 
of  our  population,  chiefly  at  the  most  productive 
arre.  not  merely  incompetent,  but  a burden  costing 
.8100.000.000  yearly  to  support,  would  instantly  at- 
tract universal  attention.  But  we  have  become  so 
used  to  crime,  disease,  and  degeneracy  that  we  take 
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them  as  necessary  evils.  That  they  were  so  in  the 
world’s  ignorance  is  granted.  That  they  must  remain 
so  is  denied.” 

The  Immigrant  and  the  Labor  Problem 

IT  can  hardly  be  doubted,  then,  that  the  physical 
status  of  the  American  race  is  suffering  from  the 
new  immigration.  Scarcely  less  in  question  is  it  tliat 
in  the  equally  important  matter  of  national  ideals 
the  incubus  of  this  alien  horde  is  making  itself  felt 
disadvantageously.  Our  art,  literature,  public  morals, 
and  national  ideals  all  suffer. 

National  accomplishment  is  largely  conditioned  on 
(1)  general  intelligence  and  (2)  popular  ideals.  The 
aliens  w'ho  came  to  us  during  the  first  great  pericxl 
of  inunigration,  1830-1880,  w'ere  intelligent  north- 
western Europeans,  who  sought  homes  where  they  and 
their  children  could  find  a larger  measure  of  personal 
liberty  and  better  social  and  intellectual  oppor- 
tunities. 

But  the  aliens  of  the  new  immigration,  for  the  most 
part,  seek  America  for  one  reason  only — because  it 
is  the  land  of  the  dollar.  If  you  work  hard  and  use 
your  wits  there,  you  may  get  to  be  a little  richer 
and  therefore  a little  better  than  your  neighbor. 
You  may  even  acquire  a competency  that  will  enable 
you  to  return  to  your  South  European  home  to 
spend  your  declining  days  in  comfort.  That  is  the 
thought  of  a large  minority  of  the  millions  of  im- 
migrants that  have  come  to  "us  in  recent  decades.  In 
their  view.  .America  is  not  supposed  to  have  tradi- 
tions, history,  art,  literature,  or  ideals,  except  those 
of  the  money-bag. 

Seeking  an  easy  road  to  money-getting  rather  than 
the  making  of  homes,  the  immigrants  of  the  new  eia 
do  not  go  into  the  rural  districts  of  the  middle  and 
far  West,  where  they  might  get  close  to  the  soil  and 
come  under  good  American  influences.  They  cluster 
into  cities,' — in  Ghettos,  “Little  Italys,”  “Little  lliin- 
garys.”  and  the  like, — disturbing  the  social  equi- 
librium and  giving  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
the  system  of  bossism  that  has  made  the  government 
of  American  cities  a by-word;  or  they  go  to  the  mines 
and  factories,  introducing  an  element  of  competition 
that  is  destructive  to  the  interests  of  the  American 
laborer. 

Commenting  on  this  aspect  of  the  subject.  Professor 
E.  A.  Ross  says : “ The  most  momentous  considera- 

tion in  reversing  our  immigration  policy  is  the  fact 
that  free  land  is  gone,  and  the  immigrant,  instead  of 
settling  the  public  domain,  now  becomes  a competitor 
in  the  labor  market.  Here  is  the  deep  significance  of 
the  fact  that  during  the  last  decade,  while  the  popu- 
lation of  Minnesota  grew  19  per  cent.,  of  Kansas 
15  per  cent.,  of  Wisconsin  13  per  cent.,  of  Nebraska 
12  per  cent.,  of  Missouri  6 per  cent.,  and  of  Iowa  not 
at  all,  the  population  of  Massachusetts  grew  20  per 
cent.,  of  Connecticut  23  per  cent.,  of  Rhode  Island  27 
per  cent.,  of  New  York  25  per  cent.,  of  Pennsylvania 
22  per  cent.,  of  New  Jersey  35  per  cent. 

“Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  Germans,  Scandina- 
vians. Poles.  Bohemians.  Mennonites,  and  even  Ice- 
landers, landing  at  Castle  Garden,  journeyed  straight 
through  to  the  frontier  with  a railroad  ticket  pinned 
to  the  shoulder.  To-day  the  still  virgin  lands  lie  Ik*- 
yond  the  ken  of  the  insweeping  tides.  This  new  im- 
migration, which  has  Constantinople  as  its  geographi- 
cal center,  is  so  alien,  so  ignorant,  and  so  helple.s.s 
that  it  takes  refuge  in  the  first  industrial  harbors  it 
finds.  The  big  intimidating  fact  of  our  time  is  the 
progressive  saturation  of  the  Northeast  with  these 
newcomers,  who  have  no  intention  whatever  of  seek- 
ing the  remaining  fragments  of  the  frontier — Idaho, 
the  “ short-grass  ” country,  the  Texas  Panhandle,  or 
the  cut-over  pine  lands  of  the  Northwest.” 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Immigration  Com- 
mission (as  summarized  by  Professors  Jenks  and 
Lawck)  tells  us  of  manufacturing  and  mining  com- 
munities where  Bulgarians.  Servians,  Rumanians. 
Magyars,  and  Armenians  live  by  themselves,  with  their 
own  churches,  banks,  and  business  establishments,  and 
“ entirely  apart  from  any  American  influence.”  Tlie 
report  notes  further  that  there  is  everywhere  a feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  native  Americans  that  “a  cer- 
tain stigma  or  reproach  attaches  to  working  with  re- 
cent arrivals  or  in  the  same  occupations.”  'riiis  aver- 
sion of  the  native  American,  the  Commission  de- 
clares. is  pHVchological  in  its  nature,  and  arises  from 
race  prejudice  or  ignorance,  but  is  nevertheless  one 
of  the  most  effective  forces  in  racial  segregation  and 
displacement. 

“ Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  en- 
tire situation,”  the  Commission  concludes,  “ is  the  al- 
most complete  ignorance  and  indifference  of  the  native 
American  population  fin  general]  to  the  recent  inunh 
gration  colonies  and  their  condition.” 

The  situation  is  indeed  anomalous.  The  one  thing 
that  the  American  public  has  been  taught  to  fear  is 
the  competition  of  cheap  European  labor.  We  build  a 
tariff  wall  and  cower  behind  it.  The  products  of  cheap 
labor  can  not  get  over  to  “ deluge  our  infant  indus- 
tries.” But  the  inunigration  ports  are  holes  in  the 
wall  that  let  the  cheap  laborer  himself  come  in  in 
hordes.  Thus  the  American  manufacturer  is  protected 
from  foreign  competition,  while  cheap  foreign  labor 
aids  him  in  piling  up  a colossal  fortune. 

Cosmopolitanism  versus  Amc':<  t'nian 

IT  has  been  urged  that  immigration  i.-  nr'\  tending 
to  fall  off  and  so  that  the  worst  is  over . inhere  is 
nothing  to  justify  the  latter  belief.  Iho  ^hift  nf 
population  is  an  economic  phenomenon  varying  with 
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This  picture,  taken  at  an  amateur  baseball  game  between  two  rival  boys’  teams,  shows  the  interest 
and  excitement  that  can  attach  to  the  national  sport  even  though  the  professional  element  be  absent 
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A history  class  studying  the  epoch  of  the  cave-dwellers.  The  pupils  enact  scenes  from  the  life 
of  the  cave  men,  making  as  faithful  as  possible  a representation  of  their  customs  and  occupations 
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ANEW'  theory  of  ])riinary  eihicatioii  has  spon- 
taneously revealed  itself  to  us  in  America. 
It  is  a theory  based  on  the  belief  that  good 
health  is  more  to  be  chosen  than  great 
kiujwledge.  and  that  neither  knowledge  nor 
health  need  be  acquired  at  the  expense  of 
the  other.  A still  further  revelation  is  that  this 
theory  may  be  readily  turned  to  the  advantage  of  any 
community  that  elects  to  welcome  it.  It  is  the 
open-air  school  that  has  forced  these  discoveries 
ujjon  us. 

W’hen  the  first  open-air  school  was  established  in 
Clermany,  in  15)0-1.  and  when  later  the  idea  was 
adopted  in  England,  and  still  later  in  the  United 
States,  its  primary  aim  was  exclusively  to  benefit  the 
sick.  We  are  now  beginning  to  see  that  what  is  good 
for  a sick  child  can  certainly  do  no  harm  to  a well 
one;  and.  still  further,  that  there  are  other  advantages 
in  the  idea  than  that  of  the  improvement  of  the  pupil’s 
health,  and  that  well  children  should  not  be  deprived 
of  these  advantages  merely  because  they  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  strong  and  healthy. 

The  Open-Air  School  Good  for  Well  Children  and 
Country  Children 

The  open-air  school  was  started  as  a city  movement. 

and  remained  such  until  very  recently.  But  the 
absurdly  plain  discovery  of  its  advantages  for  the 
strong  as  well  as  for  the  weak  has  now  developed  an- 
other obvious  fact,  which  is  that  if  the  institution  is 
good  for  city  children  it  must  have  some  benefits  for 
country  children.  And  it  has.  U ranted  that  there  are 
mere  sick  school  boys  and  girls  in  the  cities  than  in 
the  towns  and  villages,  it  does  not  follow  that  all 
country  children  are  beyond  the  possibility  of  acquir- 
ing still  stronger  constitutions,  or  that  the  new 
methods  of  teaching  and  discipline  could  fail  utterly 
in  small  communities,  when  tliey  succeed  so  wonder- 
fully in  large  ones. 

So  there  has  come  to  be  almost  a universal  interest 
in  this  new  theory  of  instruction,  and  many  are  seek- 
ing to  learn  Just  what  an  open-air  school  is.  how  it  is 
conducted,  what  it  costs  to  conduct  it.  what  special 
e«juij)me!:t  is  ie<|uiied.  and  how  its  methods  of  in- 
struction ditVer  from  those  of  other  schools,  and  why. 
The  outcome  of  siuli  an  investigation  is  a foregone 
conclusion.  Sickness  and  city  living  con<!i<^io?'s  are  in 
no  degree  essential  to  the  success  of  thc-i  scli«  ols.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  y can  accomplish  wnot.  tie  y have 
ft.r  feeble  children  in  the  city,  they  can  do  at  ’east  as 
much  for  feeble  children  i!i  the  couiii  i y s),d  even 
more  for  feeble  and  strong  alike;  hoan.-e  they 
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rely  so  much  for  their  practical  working  upon  nature 
and  the  great  out-of-doors  which  the  country  al- 
ways j>rovides  at  its  best,  while  the  city  has  to  fight 
for  every  breath  of  country  atmosphere  it  can  get — 
and  even  then  often  gets  but  the  artificial  likeness  of 
the  thing  and  not  the  thing  itself. 

The  Open-Air  School  Need  Not  Cost  a Dollar 
for  Special  Equipment 

The  Jiim  of  the  open-air  school  is  twofold — to  im- 
prove the.  child’s  health  and  to  provide  more  effec- 
tive methods  of  education.  In  the  first  respect,  its 
idea  is  that  good  fresh  air  is  a most  effective  curative 
agent  for  disease.  In  the  second  respect,  it  works  on 
the  principle  that  actual  association  with  the  things 
that  are  studied  is  more  inspiring  and  instructive  to 
jmpils  than  the  abstract  lessons  acquired  from  books 
only.  The  open-air  school,  therefore,  helps  to 
cure  or  to 
strengthen  a t 
the  same  time 
that  it  brings 
the  children  into 
contact  with  the 
familiar  objects 
of  nature  and  en- 
ables them  to 
learn  their  arith- 
metic. geography, 
and  history  in 
practical  ways 
never  possible 
within  the  four 
walls  of  a school- 
house. 

To  accomplish 
these  aims,  the 
injuipment  of  the 
open-air  school 
may  he  practi- 
cally whatever 
its  teachers  wish 
to  make  it. 

There  may  even 
be  an  effective 
open  - air  .school 
without  the 
penditure  of 
single  dollar  for 
special  e q u i {)- 
m c n t.  T h e 
main  thing  is  to 


get  close  to  nature — the  closer  the  better.  There  must 
be  due  provision  for  protection  from  inclement 
weather,  and  there  must  be  no  flagrant  disregard  of 
tlie  fundamental  rules  of  health;  but  otherwise  the 
success  of  the  school  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  free(lom  tb.at  it  attains  from  roofs  and  walls. 

The  building  problem  is  one  wdiolly  of  convenience 
or  local  conditions,  and  i.s  settled  only  by  tlie  nwds 
of  each  individual  case.  In  its  simplest  and  most 
effective  form,  the  open-air  school  is  conductt*d  in  a 
garden  or  field  or  under  the  trees.  Here  it  can  l)e 
carried  on  only  in  fair  weather;  but  with  the’ school- 
house  close  at  hand,  as  it  usually  will  be,  there  is 
shelter  near  by  in  time  of  need. 

Simple  Ways  of  Constructing  an  Open-Air 
School-Room 

IE  some  simple  form  of  shelter  other  than  the  school- 
house  itself  seems  desirable,  there  may  be  an  o|)en 


The  children  learn  geography  from  maps  of  sand  which  they  make  them- 
selves, planting  tticm  with  twigs  of  vegetation  natural  to  the  region  they 
are  representing  and  sailing  tiny  boats,  laden  with  articles  of  the 
country’s  actual  c.inmercc,  up  and  down  the  play  watercourses 
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needed  for  effective  treatment,  tlie 
schools  provide  both.  Frequent 
meals  are  served;  there  are  re- 
el in  in{r-chairs,  sitting-out  bags, 
baths,  and  rest  rooms.  Special 
medical  attendance  is  also  pro- 
vided. and  there  is  apparatus  for 
recording  the  child’s  condition 
and  progress  toward  recovery. 
But  the  country  school  may  easily 
dispense  with  these  accessories. 

If  there  are  sickly  children  who 
would  have  to  stay  at  home  un- 
le.ss  the  school  made  special  pro- 
vision for  them,  their  parents 
should  more  than  rea<ly  to 
provide  the  reclining-chairs  and 
sitting-out  bags,  since  this  would 
prevent  interruption  in  the  child's 
school  course.  While  the  old- 
fashioned  shut-in  school,  with 
every  detail  of  its  management 
militating  against  a fair  chance 
for  improved  health,  w’as  the  last 
place  in  the.  world  to  which  to 
send  a sickly  child,  the  new  out- 
door school  provides  precisely 
the  methods  of  care  and  enter- 
tainment that  make  for  in- 
crea.sed  .strength  of  mind  and 
body.  The  parents  provide  their 
child’s  food  and  clothing  anyway, 
and  woulil  hardly  expect  the 
s-hool  to  do  that. 

The  outdoor  treatment  would 
call  for  warmer  clothing  some- 
times, and  doubtless  for  heartier 
luncheons  all  the  time;  but  no 
complaints  need  la*  anticipated 
from  the  parents  on  these  scores. 
The  sitting-out  bag  may  la*  easily 
and  cheaply  made  at  home,  if  the 
school  committee’s  appropriation 
is  not  large  enough  to  provide  it. 
In  any  event,  it  is  only  in  cold  or 
stormy  weather  that  extra  cloth- 
ing will  he  required,  whether  the 
classes  are  held  indoors  or  not. 

It  has  been  .said  that  the  aim 
of  tin  open-air  school  is  “ to 
teach  a cure.”  It  is  more  than 
that.  It  is  to  teach  w'hile  curing 
and  to  cure  while  teaching.  It 
cures  by  the  simple  process  of  al- 
lowing nature  to  administer  its 
most  potent  medicine  in  its  pur- 
est form  and  in  unrestricted 
measure.  It  teaches  by  again 
calling  upon  nature  as  an  a.ssist- 
ant.  or  rather  by  drafting  nature 


Studying  physical  geography  from  actual  surroundings 
instead  of  from  a text-book.  The  class  meets  beside  a 
brook  to  learn  some  of  the  laws  governing  watercourses 

the  chief  in- 


shed only  a roof  and  one  inclosed  side,  and  with 

the  gfOUiid  for  the  floor,  or  perhaps  a simple  board 
plailorm.  A still  more  elaborate  plan  would  be  to 
build  ft  somewhat  more  pretentious  shelter  with  all 
sides  inclosed  about  three  ft*ot  up  from  the  ground, 
and  with  rolling  canvas  curtains  to  be  let  down  to 
keep  out  the  wind  and  rain  or  snow  when  there  is  a 
storm.  Tents  have  sometimes  been  used  in  place  of 
these  wooden  shelters,  and  are  fairly  satisfactory 
when  placed  over  board  floors. 

Of  course,  there  are  days  throughout  the  year,  and 
sometimes  we«*k.s  at  a time,  when  none  of  these  de- 
vices would  afford  adequate  protection  from  rain, 
snow,  or  wind.  At  such  times  there  is  again  the  old 
school-house;  but  if  the  school  is  occasionally  driven 
indoors  by  the  force  of  the  elements,  it  need  not 
entirely  abandon  its  out-of-door  aspect.  Even  if  noth- 
ing el.se  were  done,  the  open-air  theory  could  still  be 
practised  by  the  simplest  of  all  ilevices,  the  opening 
of  the  windows;  or.  if  a new  building  is  to  be  con- 
structed with  the  open-air  idea  in  view,  its  rooms 
should  be  so  arranged  tl;at  all  sides  can  be  opened  or 
closed.  There  is  thus  sufficient  protection  from  wind 
or  storm,  from  whatever  quarter  it  comes,  but  still  with 
two  sides  of  the  rooms  open  to  the  fresh  air.  Start- 
ling and  revolutionary  as  the  idea  may  seem,  it  has 
l>een  found  that  cold  weather  does  not  harm  children 
if  they  are  properly  dressed  and  protected.  cv«*n  though 
they  sit  for  an  hour  or  more  at  a time  at  their 
desks. 

The  alteration  of  an  old  school-hou.se  to  adopt  the 
new  idea  may  be  easily  accom|)lished  by  removing  tlie 
entire  wall  on  one  side  or  on  two,  and  replacing 
the  walls  with  long  windows,  so  hung  that  they  may 
l)e  wide  open  fom  toj)  to  bottom.  In  some  instances 
these  alterations  have  been  carried  to  the  extent  of 
removing  a portion  of  the  roof  and  replacing  it  with 
canvas  curtains  on  stfirmy  days;  but  tliis  is  liardly 
necessary,  since  tin*  open  sides  will  provide  all  the  re- 
quired circulation. 

(iirinq  Children  Real  inslead  of  Imauinarji 
Problems 

For  i)ooks  the  open-air  school  has  no  special  re- 
quirements. The  same  books  may  be  used  as  in- 
doors; and  tliere  need  be  no  radical  changes  in  the 
course  of  study,  nor  do  tlie  teachers  require  special 
training  for  the  work.  If  the  cla8.ses  are  to  Im*  con- 
ducted in  the  open  air.  tlicre  will  perhaps  be  the 
necessity  for  portable  blackboards,  chairs,  and 
desks;  and  if  in  the  old  school-house  the  chairs  and 
desks  are  fastened  to  tlie  floor,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
awjuire  a new  outfit  of  furniture  of  the  portable  type. 

But  even  this  po.ssibility  of  expense  disappears  if 
the  .school  committee,  the  parents,  and  the  children 
will  be  satisfied  witli  a modified  form  of  the  out-of- 
door  institution,  whereby  as  much  of  the  work  and 
study  as  is  possible  is  done  out  of  doors,  while  tlie 
building  is  used  for  such  parts  of  the  daily  sessions  as 
require  desks  and  blackboards.  In  any  case,  the  lack 
of  chairs,  desks,  and  blackboards  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  block  the  open-air  campaign.  The  fresh  air 
is  the  main  thing.  Not  merely  the  cliild’s  health  but 
abso  bis  capacity  for  learning  is  increased  and  his 
mental  faculties*  stimulated  by  permitting  him  to 
learn  and  study  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
that  nature  can  provide,  and  by  supplanting  the  ab- 
stract imaginary  problems  of  the  text-book  with  the 
concrete,  visible  demonstration  of  the  same  problems 
in  the  fields  and  among  the  trees. 

There  are  various  accessories  required  for  the  city 
open-air  schools  for  sick  children,  some  of  which 
could  be  rendered  useful  in  any  scbool  of  the  typ<', 
but  most  of  which  can  bo  dispensed  with  if  necessary 
and  tlieir  absence  not  felt.  But  the  one  absolute  essen- 
tial is  the  good,  fresh  open-air  itself.  All  else  is 
secondary  and  but  a means  to  the  end,  which  is  to 
procure  the  most  copious  supply  po.ssible  of  the  purest 
air  obtainable.  And  in  this  all-important  particular 
the  smaller  towns  and  cities  have  an  advantage  over 
the  big  cities  that  no  human  agency  or  power  of  dol- 
lais  can  counterbalance. 

What  Pick  Children  Need  in  the  Open-Air 
School 

IN  the  city  classes  where  none  but  feeble  children 
are  admitted,  and  in  the  poorer  sections  where  the 
parents  are  unable  to  provide  the  clothing  and  food 


structor  of  the  faculty,  or  as  the  basic  course  of  the 
curriculum. 

lo  shar|)en  the  ciiild’s  powers  of  observation;  to 
increase  his  capacity  for  knowledge;  to  make  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge  attractive  and  entertaining 
and  rob  it  of  its  drudgery  and  confining  influences;  to 
associate  study  and  learning  closely  with  the  child’s 
natural  interests  and  identify  them  intimately  with 
the  things  about  which  he  knows  something  alreadv; 
to  teach  him  how  to  discover  for  himself  the  " ser-. 
mons  in  stones  ” and  *'  books  in  the  running  brooks  ” 
that  are  ready  at  hand  to  be  discovered  on  all  sides — 
these  are  the  aims  of  the  open-air  school’s  educational 
theory. 

Geography  Out-of -Doors  with  Maps  of  Sand 

^HE  geography  class  meets  beside  a small  brook 
1 where  a “ map  ” has  been  worked  out  on  the 
ground  in  the  clay  and  sand.  Rivers  are  represented 
by  strings  laid  in  slight  depressions,  mountains  and 
hills  arc  raised  up  near  by  with  piles  of  sand.  Little 
groups  of  toy  buildings  are  placed  to  indicate  towns 
and  cities,  and  potteries,  iron  foundries,  cotton  mills, 
and  other  industrial  plants,  including  coal  and  iron 
mines,  are  suggested  by  bits  of  the  manufactured  ma- 
terials placed  here  and  there.  Sea  routes  from  the 
coast  are  shown  by  small  toy  boats  .setting  out  from 
various  points,  and  railroad  lines  by  the  rods  of  old 
umbrellas.  Somewhat  more  understandable  and  easy 
to  comprehend 
than  the  old- 
style  map  in  the 
geography,  with 
its  mystifying 
maze  of  many 
colors  and  net- 
works of  lines! 

History  is 
taught  by  tak- 
ing one  jieriod 
at  a time,  and 
by  enacting  some 
of  the  principal 
scenes  of  that 
perio<l,  in  cos- 
tume if  possible 
— the  children, 
of  course,  tak- 
i n g all  the 
parts.  The  home 
life  of  the  his- 
torical periods  is 
also  played  out 
in  costumes,  as 
well  as  military 
scenes,  which 
naturally  appeal 
with  special 
force  to  the  boys. 
For  tbe  aritbme- 
tic  lesson,  there 
aro  tape-meas- 
ures and  yard- 


sticks, and  measurements  are  taken  of  the  diameters 
of  trees,  the  distances  between  the  trees,  the  sxirface 
of  buildings,  and  so  on,  and  tbe  examples  based  on 
these  measurements.  'I’he  advantages  of  this  method 
over  the  old  system  of  theoretical  examples  is  easy 
to  appreciate*. 

There  is  much  of  the  manual  training  system 
worked  into  the  European  open-air  schools  and  in  some 
of  those  in  the  larger  .American  cities.  Clay-working 
is  done  by  tbe  boys  and  girls  in  a shady  corner  of  the 
.school  precincts.  There  are  sewing  classes,  also,  for 
boys  and  girls  alike,  and  it  seems  that  tbe  small  Ger- 
man and  English  boys  experience  no  impairment  of 
pride  when  they  are  asked  to  join  the  sewing  circle 
and  do  the  things  that  young  America  of  the  mascu- 
line gender  would  be  more  likely  to  dismiss  with 
contempt  as  girls’  work.  Other  forms  of  household 
activity  are  taught  in  some  of  the  schools,  such  as 
the  care  of  babies,  and  laundering. 

But,  of  all  the  forms  of  instruction  that  the  chil- 
ilren  like,  gardening  comes  first.  We  in  this  country 
already  know  much  about  school  gardens.  They  are, 
in  reality,  one  form  of  the  open-air  school.  Like  the 
open-air  schools,  they  W’ere  first  devised  for  city  con- 
ditions; but.  also  like  tbem,  they  are  ideal  for  the 
country  sections,  where  the  youngsters  are  likely  t<i 
have  much  more  practical  use  for  gardening  knowledge 
than  in  the  city. 

Out-of-door  life  is  not  so  much  of  a novelty  for 
country  children  as  for  those  who  live  in  cities,  and 
to  that  extent  it  might  seem  that  the  fascinations  of 
this  type  of  school  would  hold  less  interest  for  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  villages.  But  the  variety  of 
instruction  provided  and  the  novelty  of  its  method 
have  their  special  appeal  to  the  country  children  in 
teaching  them  how  to  apply  their  book  learning  to  tbe 
things  with  which  they  are  familiar  by  daily  contact. 
The  country  lad  whose  interest  is  attracted  to  the 
vegetable  garden  by  knowledge  that  first  came  to 
him  in  school  in  the  form  of  nature  study,  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  a helpful  and  effective  worker 
around  the  place  when  he  grows  up  than  one  whose 
first  introduction  to  farm  work  is  the  command  to 
go  out  and  go  to  work. 

What  arc  the  actual  results  accomplished  by  open- 
air  schools?  This  is  a very  natural  question  for  any 
community  to  ask  liefore  it  joins  in  the  movement. 
First  of  all.  the  most  remarkable  improvement  in  the 
children’s  health.  At  tbe  end  of  the  first  three  months 
in  the  first  open-air  school,  twenty-three  per  cent,  of 
the  children  had  been  completely  cured  of  various  ail- 
ments, and  forty-five  per  cent,  greatly  improved. 

Other  reports  of  the  first  open-air  school  are  most 
extravagant  in  tljeir  enthusiasm,  hut  not  more  so 
than  subsequent  developments  have  actually  war- 
ranted. The  earliest  reports  stated  that  the  children 
showed  a marked  improvement  in  attention,  mental 
alertness,  and  behavior;  that  punctuality,  cleanliness, 
and  orderliness  were  developed;  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  greater  freedom  allowed  the  children,  there 
was  no  difliculty  in  maintaining  discipline;  that  a 
closer  personal  relationship  was  developed  l)etwecn 
pujiil  and  teacher;  that  many  of  the  children  carried 
into  their  homes  a more  healthy,  wholesome  atmos- 
pherx* — and  so  on  tlirnugh  a long  list  of  advantages 
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Working  in  clay,  bow-making,  and  basket-making.  The  work  is  all 
done  out-of-doors.  Results  show  that  not  only  well  children  but 
sick  children,  not  only  city  children  but  country  children,  do  better 
improve  physically  in  out-of-door  schools 

s' 
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‘THE  HANDSOMEST  I 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  AT  THE  MOMENT  OF  VICTORY 


The  coach  of  the  Second  Life  Guards,  tl 
Ascot  Races.  Lord  Tweedmouth,  the  H 
Lady  Worsley,  and  others  of  the  oq 


The  Oxford  University  Training  Corps,  of  which’  the  future  King  Edward  VIII  of 


England  is  a member,  is  stationed  between  Hermitage  and  Bradheld  College.  The 
Prince  (at  the  right),  as  a scout,  has  captured  the  enemy  and  seized  the  ammunition 
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dress 

Mrs.  John  E.  Bpldt,.  a_New  York  suffragette,  wearing  ^ 
setkrotr|)\j4crcttc.^stumc  which  she  advocatej  for  * 


3^T  SUNDAY  ON  THE  THAMES 

tmrh  is  always  jammed  with  “punts”  being  lifted  back, 

w Lond  acrs  stand  all  day,  watching  the  boats  go  by 
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: regiment  of  England,  at  the 
le  Monica  Grenfell,  Lord  and 
are  mounted  on  the  coach 
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THE  FIFTY-MILLION-DOLLAR  BABY  INSPECTING  HIS  LIVE  STOCK 
Vincent  MacLean,  one  of  the  richest  boys  in  America,  has  just  become  the  owner  of 
a $75,000  farm  near  Newport,  stocked  with  hundreds  of  sheep,  chickens,  goats,  ponies, 
and  dogs.  He  is  said  to  find  this  farm  the  most  interesting  of  all  his  playthings 


. . . NEGRESS  CHAITF 
IJlQIl^Schie  of  thelp-fa-lbtl  Pari 
has  introduced  colored  wo 


THE  MASTER  BUILDER  OF  OPERA  HOUSES 
Oscar  Hammerstein,  having  abandoned  the  attempt  to  produce  London  opera,  is  now 
studying  plans  for  his  New  York  house,  which  is  expected  to  open  within  the  year 


PARIS 

Isvicab  companies 
drivers  for  its  cars 


A LESSON  WITHOUT  WORDS  FOR  FOREIGN-SPEAKING  FACTORY  GIRLS 


Mrs.  Christopher,  New  YorkV,depp^  fjre-inppw^r, 
teachine  eirl  onerativcs  what  ~to-  d®  m -<!as^ -of  -fire 


The  big  fellow  let  him  rise,  and  then  the  fight  began  for  the  mastery  of  the  doe 


The 

Love-Making 

OF  THE 

Newfoundland 

Caribou 

BY 

A.  RADCLYFFE 
DUGMORE,  F.  R.  G.  s. 


IF  any  one  would  form  n satisfactory  opinion  of 
tlie  carihou”  stair.  In*  must  see  tlie  animal  a<  it.« 
l)est — see  him  when  nature  lias  juovided  that 
lie  shall  he  in  his  fullest  power;  and  tliat  is 
only  during  the  brief  period  of  tlie  mating  sea- 
son. Then,  and  then  only,  can  it  be  said  that 
the  caribou  displays  himself  to  advantage.  Fiery  of 
temper,  keen  of  eye,  impatient  of  interference,  arro- 
gant yet  majestic,  filled  with  a passionate  desire  to 
display  himsi  lf  to  liis  kind,  lie  is  ready  at  any  moment 
to  do  battle  to  prove  his  superiority  over  ail  comers, 
especially  tliose  smaller  than  himself.  For  he  is  an 
animal  of  great  discretion,  an  animal  wise  enough  to 
realize  that,  to  do  battle  with  success,  it  is  important 
that  he  should  not  lie  inferior  in  point  of  size  to  his 
antagonist. 

For  months  nature  has  been  at  work  preparing  the 
stag  for  this  test  of  power;  for  months  the  life  of 
the  animal  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  one  end,  perfec- 
tion of  power.  As  the  athlete  trains  for  weeks  or 
even  months  that  his  condition  may  he  as  nearly  as 
possible  perfect,  so  does  the  stag  give  almost  half  of 
his  life  to  preparation — unconsciously  perhaps,  hut 
nevertheless  the  sacrifice  is  made — in  order  that  when 
the  crucial  test  comes  he  will  he  found  ready  and  in 
all  ways  worthy  to  l)e  the  father  of  future  genera- 
tions; for,  if  tile  species  shall  continue,  it  must  he 
clean  of  limb  and  sound  of  body,  inheriting  nothing 
hut  what  will  help  it  in  the  great  battle  of  life  in 
that  northern  country,  where  the  battle  is  fought 
against  almost  overwhelming  odds,  where  w'eakness, 
inherited  or  contracted,  means  death,  where  only 
those  who  test  one  hundred  per  cent,  can  hope  to 
survive  the  rigors  of  climate  and  be  clever  enough  to 
outwit  the  numerous  enemies  that  are  ever  on  the 
watch,  ready  at  all  times  to  destroy  the  weakling. 

The  Stag's  Preparation  for  His  Love-Mahing 

Perhaps  you  are  already  asking,  in  what  way  does 
the  caribou  stag  prepare  himself  for  the  season 
of  love-making?  Let  me  answer  your  question  by 
taking  you  hack  to  the  days  of  early  spring.  Scarcely 
has  the*  winter’s  accumulation  of  ice  and  snow  begun 
to  melt  than  the  caribou  stag,  alone  and  in  great  strag- 
gling herds,  leave  their  winter  quarters,  and  work 
their  way  northward  to  their  summer  homes.  It  is 
a hard  journey,  for  the  country  is  at  its  very  M’orst; 
streams  are  converted  into  roaring  rivers  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snow,  ]>onds  become  lakes,  meadows  and  bar- 
rens are  under  water,  and  the  water  is  as  cold  as 
ice;  even  the  woods,  deep  in  water  and  slushy  snow, 
are  almost  impassable.  Yet  through  such  obstacles 
the  carilmu,  by  force  of  instinct  or  reason,  must  make 
his  way  to  his  fair-weather  home. 

At  this  time  the  doe,  heavy  in  fawn,  is  also 
coming  northward,  scorning  the  escort  of  the  hornless 
stag,  intent  only  on  finding  a secluded  place  where 
she  may  bring  forth  her  young  .safe  from  the  haunts 
of  man. 

The  stag  is  not  now  an  object  of  l)eauty.  Mottled  in 
color. — for  his  winter  coat  is  dropping, — he  is  ttiin 
from  scarcity  of  food,  he  is  hornless,  and  his  eye  lacks 
fire.  If  we  examine  him.  we  shall  see  that  the  horn- 
pedicles  are  slightly  swollen,  and  covered  with  a soft, 
velvet-like  substance.  'I'he  horns  are  beginning  to 
grow.  At  first  they  cause  little  or  no  trouble;  but 
as  the  summer  advances  they  grow  with  surprising 
speed.  A great  part  of  the  animal’s  food  must  go 
toward  nourishing  these  immense  structures  of  horn, 
which  are  incased  in  the  soft  velvet  so  that  they  will 
not  become  dry  until  development  is  completed,  ' Dur- 
ing this  period  the  horns  are  very  sensitive,  and  one 
can  readily  imagine  how  great  an  obstruction  they 
must  l)e  to  the  animal’s  freedom  of  action.  Through- 
out the  entire  summer  the  stag  is  handicapped  in  this 
way;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  summer  is  8|>ent  in  the  close  woods  in  order  to 
avoid  the  black  Hies,  we  can  not  help  wondering  at 
the  strangeness  of  Dame  Nature’s  ways,  for  in  the 
open  they  would  cause  no  inconvenience,  whereas  in 
the  close-growing  woods  the  sensitive  horns  must  he 
a constant  source  of  trouble. 

The  Caribou’s  Transformaliou 

WITH  the  approach  of  autumn  conditions  change 
for  the  better:  and  when  the  maples  display 
their  wonderful  scarlet  foliage,  and  the  hirclies  heeome 
♦The  csribou  is  the  West  tii  the  reindeer  H 
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masses  of  shimmering  gold,  so  bright  that  otir  eyes 
are  dazzled  by  the  bewildering  color,  the  stag's  horns 
have  attained  their  full  growth,  they  have  hardened, 
the  velvet,  no  longer  ne<*ded  for  protection,  is  peeleil 
off  by  being  rubbed  against  the  rough  hranches  of 
Hcruhhy  trees,  and  the  animal  comes  forth  in  all 
his  glory — the  glory  of  newly  hurnished  horns,  his 
jiroudest  possession.  His  eye.  too,  is  full  of  fire.  The 
glands  of  his  neck  swell  to  conspicuous  size,  and 
from  his  ears  to  his  shoulder  he  is  clothed  in  a heavy 
white  mantle. 

What  a transformation  has  been  effected — from  the 
dull  gray,  peaceful,  hornless  creature,  that  seemed 
to  lack  all  ambition,  to  this  jiarti-colored.  heavy- 
antlereil.  sprightly  animal  so  exultant  in  his  wedding 
garb. 

This  is  no  fanciful  picture  of  imagination,  made 
up  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  interest  the  reader. 
It  is  merely  a statement  of  actual  facts  that  any 
one  may  see  for  himself  if  he  hut  takes  the  trouble 
to  visit  the  country  where  the  caribou  lives.  Unfor- 
tunately, only  too  few  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
these  animals  ever  see  them  during  this  most  inter- 
esting season;  for  at  this  time  the  rifle  must  be 
silent,  the  government  of  Newfoundland  having  wisely 
decided  that  shooting  shall  not  be  allowed  during  the 
mating  season. 

It  is  a great  pity  that  more  people  are  not  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  animals  to  enjoy  watching  them 
alive,  rather  than  being  possessed  of  the  single  idea 
of  hunting  them  with  intent  to  kill.  It  is  evidently 
the  survival  of  the  savage  in  us  that  makes  the  joy 
of  the  chase  so  dependent  on  death  as  the  only  ulti- 
mate object.  The  chase  of  wild  creatures,  w’hen  con- 
ducted on  sportsmanlike  lines,  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it.  It  teaches  us  many  things  that  might  not 
otherwise  Ik;  learned,  and  leads,  of  course,  to  vigorous, 
healthy  exercise.  But  when  we  see  pictures  pub-- 
lished,  showing  the  so-called  sportsman  actually 

photographed  standing  in  a veritable  sea  of  carcasses, 
the  wretched  remains  of  harmless  animals  that  have 
been  so  ruthlessly  sacrificed  to  satisfy  man’s  lust,  we 
feel  almost  ashamed  of  being  called  sportsmen. 

Perhaps  the  man  who  has  done  a reasonable 

amount  of  shooting,  and  has  been  educated  to  a proper 
knowledge  of  the  animals’  ways,  so  that  careful  stalk- 
ing has  become  an  unconscious  part  of  the  hunt,  may 
enjoy  to  the  very  fullest  extent  the  art  of  hunting 
with  the  camera. 

Camera-Hunting  More  Exciting  than  Eifte- 
Tlunting 

IF  I may  speak  from  mv  own  experience,  I should 
say,  without  the  slig^itest  hesitation,  that  the 

camera  has,  directly  and  indirectly,  given  me  more 

real  pleasure  and  actual  excitement  than  I had  ever 
found  in  using  the  rifle,  and  very  few  creatures  have 
proved  of  greater  interest  to  me  than  the  caribou  of 
Newfoundland.  Six  successive  .seasons  I visited  the 
country  before  succeeding  in  obtaining  even  reasonably 
good  photographs  of  the  atitumn  migration;  and  on 
each  visit  I always  hoped  that  I might  have  the  good 
fortune  to  catch  the  stags  during  the  mating  season, 
and  so  perhaps  secure  a photograph  of  that  most 
interesting  event,  the  fighting  of  the  stags. 

At  every  suggestion  of  such  a desire,  discourage- 
ment was  offered  most  freely  by  guides  and  others, 
and  I was  almost  led  to  lieiieve  that  my  quest  was 
an  impossible  one.  But.  last  autumn,  peculiar  condi- 
tions gave  me  reason  to  hope;  for  an  early  snow  drove 
the  great  northern  herds  of  caribou  down  to  the 
lower  plains  immediately  l)efore  the  mating  season. 
This  most  fortunate  and  unexpected  occurrence  gave 
me  the  ojiportunity  for  which  I had  so  long  worked 
in  vain. 

On  the  morning  of  October  1st.  the  sun  rose  on 
distant  hills  that  were  well  covered  with  freshly 
fallen  snow.  It  was  uinisually  early  for  snow,  and  at 
first  I scarcely  realized  what  it  meant  for  me.  At 
the  time  I Avas  working  on  heaver,  with  scarcely  a 
thought  for  caribou.  During  the  many  autumns  spent 
in  the  country.  I had  never  seen  them*  before  the  20th 
of  the  month,  though  I had  always  hoped  that  tin  y 
ini^dit  come  earlier. 

The  mating  season,  which  lasts  about  two  week.-, 
usually  begins  about  the  end  of  the  first  wc<*k  in  <)<•• 
toiler,  so  there  seemed  every  likelihood  that  this  imicx- 
ficeled  fall  of  snow  wouhl  bring  the  animals  down  to 
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the  lowlands  before  the  season  began.  Allowing  three 
days  ftir  the  herds  to  reach  the  Sandy  River  region, 
which  is  in  the  path  of  the  autumn  migration.  I went 
out  to  a large  barren  about  five  miles  north  of  (Irainl 
Lake,  and  there,  to  my  great  delight,  found  that  an 
almost  constant  stream  of  caribou  were  appearing  from 
the  north — small  herds  and  large  ones,  all  traveling 
in  a very  leisurely  Avay.  On  reaching  the  large  liar- 
ren,  they  rested,  and  tlie  silvery-colored  creatures 
could  he  seen  scattered  in  every'  direction. 

Studying  the  Caribou  at  Close  Range 

There  Avas  no  sign  of  excitement  among  them.  The 
old  and  the  young  stags  intermingled  with  the 
does  Avithout  being  noticed.  It  Avas  quite  evident 
tliat,  unless  they  continued  on  their  southerly  route 
earlier  than  they  had  ever  been  knoAvn  to  do,  I ji’as 
practically  certain  to  hav'e  an  opportunity  of  being 
Avith  thern  throughout  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  mating 
season.  The  surmise  Avas  entirely  correct,  and  though 
during  the  three  Avecks  that  folloAA-ed  there  Avas  a 
steady  hut  very  sIoav  southerly  movement,  there  was 
scarcely  a day  that  I did  not  see  some  caribou.  By 
Octolx'r  21st  the  mating  perioil  had  ended,  and  prac- 
tically all  the  herds  had  passed. 


A caribou  stag  looking  for  a mate.  With 
the  approach  of  autumn  the  stag’s  horns 
have  attained  their  full  growth,  and  the 
animal  comes  forth  glory 
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For  a luany  yc‘iirs  tlii*re  liad  not  been  siu-h  an 

early  uri^rat'on ; in  fact,  for  several  seasons  1 Imcl  had 
to  wait  until  woll  into  November  before  the  animals 
appeared,  ami  one  year  it  was  as  late  as  December, 
^lost  of  my  previous  experience  with  caribou  had  been 
<luring  the  autumn  migrations,  so  that  I had  never 
really  seen  the  stags  at  their  best.  But  this  year 
fortune  was  kind  to  me,  and  I had  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  watching  the  animals  and  studying  their 
habits. 

Caribou  Are  Not  Monouamislx 

LlTl'J.K  or  nothing  has  ever  been  written  on  this 
subject.  ].iet  me  begin  by  saying  that  the  caribou 
are  not  believers  in  monogamy;  at  least,  this  is  true 
of  the  Newfoundland  species,  for  they  will  take  as 
many  wives  as  they  can  get  possession  of.  Judging  by 
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within  anything  like  reasonabh-  photographic  range. 
1 might  add  that  my  experience  was  not  with  one  or 
two  stags,  but  with  nearly  a hundred,  and  lasted 
throughout  the  entire  breeding  season.  Perhaps  1 was 
unusually  unlucky. — or  lucky,  according  to  the  point 
of  view. — but  I would  have  given  a great  deal  to  have 
found  even  one  stag  truculent  enough  to  come  within 
close  range,  so  that  really  satisfactory  photographs 
could  have  been  obtained. 

The  most  interesting  day  I have  ever  spent  with 
caribou  was  when  I was  for  live  hours  with  a large 
herd  that  numbered  over  a hundred  does  and  stags. 
Then  it  was  that  there  was  opportunity  for  watching 
them  at  very  close  (piarters,  so  that  their  l»ehavior 
ctmld  lni  carefully  observed.  This  herd,  when  I first 
saw  it,  contained  about  forty,  among  which  were 
several  fairly  goo«l  stags.  They  were  joined  during 
tlie  (lay  by  siiuiller  herds,  until  tliere  were  nearly  a 


That  would,  of  course,  have  bei*n  fatal.  The  slightest 
scent  of  man  will  arouse  their  suspicions,  and  onc-e 
that  occurs  there  is  no  chance  of  doing  anything 
with  them.  As  it  was.  they  were  absolutely  oblivious 
of  my  existence,  and  were  as  peaceful  as  a herd  of 
domestic  cattle  on  a warm  summer  day. 

Not  more  than  a few  yards  away  from  me.  a pair  of 
orange-colored  antlers  showed  above  the  bushes.  A 
good-sized  stag  was  lying  down  near  a couple  of  does. 

In  front  of  me  was  a very  old  stag  with  long, 
spindly  horns.  lie  .stood  perfectly  still  for  over  an 
hour,  with  his  head  lowered  almost  to  the  ground. 
It  is  diflicult  to  understand  the  meaning  of  this 
curious  haliit.  w'hich  exists  only  during  the  breeding 
season.  Sometimes  a stag  may  be  seen  in  the  middle 
of  a barren,  standing  in  this  absunl  manner  for  hours 
at  a time,  ajjparently  oblivious  to  all  the  worhl.  The 
animal  near  me  was  almost  white,  and  had  the  very 


A caribou  stag  drivring  his  “ harem  ” of  does  northward  to  their  summer  home 


Dming  the  mating  season,  when  the  woods  are  deep  in  water  and  slushy  snow,  the 
fawns  are  often  separated  from  their  mothers;  but  they  take  to  the  water  like  ducks 


all  the  accounts  that  had  ever  come  to  my  knowledge, 
either  by  reading  or  hearsay.  1 imagined  that  each 
herd  containe<l  only  one  stag,  and  that  the  stag  wouhl 
always  fight  if  he  met  a po.ssible  rival. 

'I'herc  a))pcars  to  be  absolutely  no  foundation  for 
either  of  these  ideas.  The  stags  do  fight,  but  only  on 
rather  exceptional  occasions;  and  herds  may  have 
(juite  a number  of  full-grown  stags,  who  tolerate  each 
other  in  a most  amicable  way.  Tliese  stags  even  go 
from  one  herd  to  another,  with  only  occasional  inter- 
ference. 

I had  also  heard  that  the  creatures  were  so  ill- 
tempei’cd  that  on  the  approach  of  a man  thev  would 
throw  aside  all  discretion  and  atUick  him.  witliout  the 
least  provocation  — so  that  attempts  to  photograph 
them  at  this  season  would  be  attended  witli  consider- 
able risk. 

This  i.s  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  my  ow'ii  ex- 
perience. Not  only  did  the  stags  not  attack  me.  but 
I had  the  greatest  dilHcumfcyn  approachiuMthem  to 
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liundred  and  fifty  altogether,  and  one  reallv  fine 
stag. 

FoUowiiiff  One  Hundred  and  Fiftfi  Caribou 
throunh  Swamps  and  oods 

Foil  hours  I crawled  about  through  swamps  and 
woo<ls,  sometimes  not  daring  to  make  a move,  until 
I felt  as  if  I should  fn*eze  to  the  ground — for  it  was 
a bitterly  cold  day.  Frequently  the  animals  would  be 
within  a few  feet  of  me;  some  oven  slept  so  close  that 
I could  almost  have  toimhecf  them.  This,  unfortu- 
nately. was  in  a scattered  thicket  of  dwarf  spruces 
and  scrubby  brush,  so  that  the  camera  could  not  be 
iised;  but.  evcTi  if  it  had  been  entirely  clear,  it  would 
not  have  been  wise  to  attempt  to  get  photographs, 
since  the  sound  of  the  shutter  would  have  revealed  inv 
pre.sence  and  the  herd  would  instantly  have  vanished. 

So  it  was  that  I watched  patiently,  keeping  a eare- 
ful  lookout  that  no  straying  doe  went  down  wind. 

(Continued  on  page  2Jt) 
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long  nose  that  is  characteristic  of  old  stags.  It  was 
impossible  to  obtain  a goo«l  |)hotograph  of  him,  for 
there  was  a lot  »)f  intervening  brush,  and  I scarcely 
dared  make  any  move,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  many 
cieatures  that  were  within  sight.  At  last  a doe  came 
along,  and  the  old  fellow  moved.  This  seemed  to  offer 
a fairly  goo«l  opportunity,  so  I gradually  raise<l  the 
camera  and  .secured  the  photograph  shown  on  page  16 
witlumt  attracting  attention. 

During  the  hours  of  waiting,  tin*  stags  could  fre- 
()Uently  be  heard  snorting.  They  were,  however,  in 
the  tliick  .scrub,  and,  being  entirely  surroumled  by 
does,  there  was  no  possible  chance  of  approaching 
fi.em — the  only  hope  was  that  they  might  come 
toward  me. 

A Baitlc  Among  the  Caribou 

L\TKR  in  the  afternoon  a stranger  stag  appeared 
' on  the  scene.  Evidently  he  xvas  unknown  to  the 
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SNOW  lay  deep  on  the  Cascade  Range.  The 
foot-hills  were  buried.  The  high  mountains 
of  the  main  chain  were  rounded  by  huge 
I drifts.  Only  the  tops  of  the  hemlocks  showed 
' on  their  sides,  in  dull  green  black  against  the 
whiteness.  VVhere  the  crest  of  the  range 
dipped  low  between  two  long  caflons.  the  little  town 
of  Tunnel  lay,  inclosed  by  timber-streaked,  wind-swept 
peaks — a patch  of  yellow  black  along  the  stream-bed. 

The  steady  fall  of  snow  had  overwhelmed  e.xtra  gangs 
and  smothered  rotary  plows  as  they  worked  along  fifty 
miles  of  railroad.  Trains  lay  on  *half  a dozen  lonely 
.sidings,  cut  off  from  all  the  world — storm-bound.  In 
its  steep-walled  cranny  among  the  mountains,  the  con- 
struction camp  at  Tunnel  was  completely  isolated. 

Shifts  went  to  work  in  the  black  hole  that  the  com- 
pany was  driving  through  the  mountain,  and  v.ame  out 
from  it  blinking  in  the  glare  from  the  drifts.  Each 
day  tile  breast  of  the  heading  made  a few  feet  of 
progress  into  the  rock,  and  each  day  the  dump  en- 
croached a few  feet  into  the  surrounding  whiteness. 
Going  into  the  somber  portal,  and  coming  out,  the 
men  had  formed  a habit  of  looking  up  at  the  sky. 
Always  it  was  dull  gray,  with  a smother  of  falling 
Hakes*  beneath.  As  tliey  looked  they  shook  their  heads. 
The  storm  was  going  to  last  forever.  They  began  to 
mutter.  The  tenth  of  the  month  had  passed,  with  no 
pay-day.  The  train  bearing  the  ehecks  was  buried, 
twenty  miles  down  the  road. 

Nor  were  the  bosses  content.  This  was  the  winter 
Jerry  Morley,  and  the  ten  who  had  come  with  him 
from  tht  Chicago  ditch,  laid  off.  Eleven  of  the  fastest 
drill-runners  on  the  work,  their  idleness  had  a marked 
effeet  on  the  progress  from  the  last  portal. 

They  hadn’t  touched  a pick  or  shovel  since  the 
first  day  of  November,  and  in  the  tlifee  months 
that  had  followed  half  a dozen  botlies  were  picked 
up  from  the  right  of  way,  cut  in  two  by  passing 
trains.  But  no  blood  stained  tlie  rails.  Men  who 
kept  their  wits  when  drunk  came  to  avoid  the  Ruby 
sitloon  in  the  riotous  nights  following  pay  and  “drag” 
days.  Others  crept  back  to  their  bunk-houses  with 
ugly  stories — or  were  carried  back,  feet  first,  to  go 
to  work  days  afterward,  Avith  bandaged  heads  and 
scarred  faces. 

The  six  whose  blood  had  not  been  found  on  the 
rails  wore  given  sepulture  in  the  drifts  behind  the 
engineers’  quarters — ^where  they  stayed  until  the  next 
Chinook  Avind  brought  them  back  to  the  memory  of 
tlie  camp;  then  they  got  further  funeral.  It  hap- 
pened three  timt*s,  and  in  the  end  came  to  be  re- 
garded, grimly,  as  a joke.  With  the  six  in  these 
resurrections  were  others — victims  of  pneumonia.  Tlie 
dry.  cold  air  of  the  mountain  winter  cuts  peculiarly 
on  the  lungs  of  those  coming  from  the  damp  Avarmth 
of  underground. 

All  this  became,  in  a measure,  kiioAvn  to  the  outer 
Avorld.  Carroll,  the  superintendent,  used  to  say  that 
he  kept  three  crcAvs — one  Avorfcing,  one  coming  from 
Seattle.. and  the  other  going  back.  The  members  of 
the  last  told,  with  certain  exaggerations,  of  the  pneu- 
monia, and,  Avith  unmeasured  enthusiasm  in  the  narra- 
tion. of  Jerry  Morley  and  his  ten.  Employment  agents 
did  their  best  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  stories; 
but  these  had  gone  the  rounds  of  every  saloon  in 
the  Sound  country  that  furnished  abundance  of  chairs 
and  sold  beer  in' large  mugs.  As  they  traveled,  the 
tales  had,  \’ery  naturally,  improved. 

In  the  end.  Tunnel  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
abiding-place  of  disease  and  sudden  death.  Jerry 
Morley  became  the  hero  of  unvarnished  fiction  Avhose 
nature  Avas  nothing  short  of  terrific.  Old  drill-run- 
ners, who  had  seen  such  reigns  as  his  and  had  experi- 
enced the  uncertainties  in  the  Avay  of  stake-making  at- 
tendant on  them,  sought  other  camps.  NeAv  men 
Avere  good  for  billets  only  before  they  had  listened  to 
bar-room  Miiiichhausens.  * 

At  Tunnel,  then,  the  shifts  came  to  be  short-handed. 
Progress  reports  slioAved  the  effects  of  this.  Carroll 
and  his  tAA'o  “ AA’alkers  ” HAVoke  to  this  fact  about  th(! 
time  of  the  storm’s  beginning.  'I'liey  had.  come  from 
the  East,  where  men  Averen't  accustome<r  to  bidding  pro- 
fane ami  inelegant  farcAvells  to  their  foremen  in  the 
knoAvledge  that  “ the  country  was  its  Avork.”  When 
they  oirened  their  eyes  to  AA-liat  confronted  them,  the 
(IriHs  had  bound  up  everything  except  the  telegraph. 
I'hej'  had  to  sit  down  and  make  the  best  of  it,  with 
.Jerry  Morley  and  his  ten  laughing  at  them  and  the 
camp  from  the  Avarm  interior  of  the  saloon  they  had 
picked  out  as  a rendezvous. 


Late  in  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
storm,  Jerry  Morley  came  from  the  door  of  the 
Ruby  saloon.  He  crossed  the  narrow  gangAvay  that 
sloped  upward  to  the  summit  of  the  dump.  He  stood 
on  the  edge  of  the  granite  heap,  an  ugly  silhouette 
ngjiinst  the  whiteness.  He  Avas  a large-boned  man, 
bioad-shouldered.  tall,  and  straight  as  an  arrow.  He 
Avorc  a broAvn  Mackinaw  jacket  Avhose  belt  hung  free 
at  the  ends,  corduroys,  and  rubl^er  boots.  His  close- 
cropj)cd  liead  Avas  bare.  He  turned  his  great  face,  blue- 
pocked  from  powder  scars  and  sjjlotched  Avith  red 
veins  from  drinking,  toAvard  the  drab  skv. 

He  stood  perhaps  a minute;  then  took  one  hand 
from  his  breeches  pocket  and  sIoavIv  raised  his  clenched 
list  toAvard  the  heavens.  What  he  said  Avas  blasphemy, 
the  more  terrible  because  his  dwp  voice  was  quiet  and 
absolutely  even.  He  turned  on  his  heel,  and  a moment 
later  rei'mtcred  the  saloon. 

A Avoman  sat  bv  the  red-hot  stove  in  the  middle  of 
the  long  room,  Her  black  hair  fell  uncombed  over 
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the  shoulders  of  a faded  red  Avrapper.  Behind  the  bar, 
a beady-eyed  man  Avas  polishing  a Whisky  glass.  His 
hair,  parted  in  the  middle,  was  curled  back  smooth 
and  sleek  from  nis  Ioav,  deeply  lined  forehead. 

The  woman  lifted  her  head  when  the  door  opened, 
and  blinked  her  eyes. 

“Snowin’,  Jerry?”  she  croaked — and  laughed,  the 
wailing,  mirthless  laugh  of  her  kind,  before  he  had 
time  to  answer.  He  cursed  her  briefly,  and  turned  to 
the  bartender. 

“No  checks  to-day,  Harry,”  he  said;  “nor  to-mor- 
roAv,  neither,  for  that  matter.” 

Three  hours  later  the  Avind  changed  until  it  blcAV 
straight  from  the  west.  The  sky  grew  darker,  and 
the  snoAA’fiakes  became  sleet,  then  rain-drops.  That 
night  the  rotary  ploAVs  Avorked  on  the  switchback,  and 
next  morning  they  crossed  the  summit.  At  noon  the 
first  passenger  train  pulled  into  Tunnel. 

The  Avhole  camp  kneAv  it  Avas  coming.  There  Avas 
practically  no  one  underground  that  morning.  All 
AAere  Avaiting  for  the  checks;  and  there  were  many 
little  things  to  do  and  much  to  see.  It  is  strange  how 
far  from  civilization  men  come  to  leel  when  they  have 
been  tAA'o  weeks  storm-bound.  An  hour  before  train- 
time the  little  depot  platform  was  crowded,  and  a 
crowd  lined  the  row  of  saloon  porches  behind. 

That  morning  they  had  taken  from  beneath  the  cook- 
house four  rough  boxes.  These  Avere  to  go  to  Seattle, 
Avhere  relatives  aAAaited  them.  The  men  had  died 
of  pneumonia.  The  boxes  were  placed  on  two  baggage- 
trucks,  ready  for  the  train’s  arriA'al.  The  station 
agent  did  this;  then  got  together  a heap  of  mail-sacks 
and  half  a dozen  trunks.  BetAA’een  times,  he  attended 
to  his  ticking  instrument  and  ansAA'ered  questions. 

'riie  doctor  was  in  the  station,  Avith  a couple  of  the 
engineers  and  the  superintendent.  So  it  came  that 
Tommy  Hayes  Avas  taken  to  him.  Tommy  and  tAvo 
others,  on  their  Avay  to  the  depot,  had  met  Jerry 
Morley  and  three  of  his  ten  followers.  And  Tommy 
had  spoken  his  mind  concerning  the  leader.  It  Avas  a 
badly  battered  pair  Avho  .supported  his  limp,  stiffening 
form. 

The  doctor  had  his  pocket  case  with  him,  and  called 
for  a bucket  of  Avater.  He  Avas  familiar  Avith  seal]) 
lacerations,  and  took  the  half  dozen  stitches -required 
in  but  few  more  minutes.  He  fini.shed  pinning  the 
bandages  as  the  tAvo  big  loconiotiA’es  at  the  head  of  the 
train  thundered  pa.st  the  station  door. 

'I'lie  engines  came  to  a stand,  panting;  and  the 
station  agent  trundled  the  gruesomely  freighted  bag- 
gage-trucks doAvn  the  platform.  The  AvindoAvs  *)f  the 
coaches  Avere  filled  Avith  faces  Avatching  this,  while 
the  men  on  the  ])latform  stared  at  the  faces.  At  this 
moment  the  doctor  came  to  the  door  of  the  depot.  He 
AAHs  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  he  carried  the  bucket  of 
ensanguined  AAater  Avith  which  he  had  bathed  ’rommy 
Hayes’s  avouiuIs.  He  emptied  its  red  contents  on  the 
.snoAV,  just  as  tAvo  Avomen  stepped  from  the  vestibule 
of  the  chair-car  almost  in  front  of  him. 

BO'ITI  Avore  the  black,  hooded  robes  of  a Catholic  sis- 
terhood. About  the  edges  of  the  hoods  was  a 
lionler  of  Avhite — no  Avhitcr,  hoAvever,  than  their  faces; 
for  the  baggage-trucks  had  passed  them  just  as  the 
red  drops  spla.shed  on  the  hems  of  their  garments. 
Before  them  lay  the  canvas-signed  roAV  of  saloons  com- 
posing the  tovA^i.  whose  populace,  for  the  most  part, 
backed  aAvay  to  let  them  pass. 

If  they  shuddered  at  Avhat  they  saAV,  the  tAvo  nuns 
gaA’e  no  sign.  Their  eyes  looked  steadily  ahead,  and 
their  features  bore  that  calmness  almost  amounting 
to  placidity  Avhich  is  characteristic  of  these  sisters  at 
r.ll  times  and  j)laccs.  Tavo  or  three  of  the  roughest 
men.  apparently  retaining  their  self-possession  in  this 
aAvkward  moment  better  than  their  felloAvs,  doffed 
their  sou’AAest«‘r  hats  as  the  AVomen  passed. 

Five  minutes  later  the  train  was  toiling  up  the 
switchback,  and  riot  was  raging  at  the  depot.  The 
checks  had  eoine,  and  cA'ery  one  wanted  first  place  at 
the  agent’s  AvindoAv.  All  day  that  overAvorked  em- 
ployee handed  the  blue  slips  to  members  of  a long  line. 
.As  the  payment  Aveiit  on.  the  croAvds  in  the  unpainted 
board  saloons  increased  in  size.  During  the  afternoon 
the  men  cashed  their  checks  at  the  bars.  By  su])per- 
time  most  of  the  paper  of  the  camp  had  been  ex- 
changed for  money. 

Aleantime,  piano-players  had  appeared,  and  Avith 
them  pasty-faced  gamblers — shifty-eyed  men  with 
round  black  felt  hats  of  the  style  known  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  as  highbinder.  These  latter  placed  on  the 
crap-tables  long  roAvs  of  coins  piled  in  columns,  one 
beside  the  other,  and  brought  out  small  wicker 
baskets,  each  filled  w-ith  transparent  celluloid  dice;  or 
seated  themselves  at  round  green-covered  poker-tables, 
Avaiting  for  players. 

They  had  not  long  to  Avait.  By  the  time  the  lamps 
AA’ere  lighted,  the  long  rooms  Avere  astir  Avith  life.  The 
men  before  the  bars  lifted  their  voices  louder  and 
louder  as  the  heat  of  the  liquor  began  to  reach  their 
blood.  The  pianos  thumped  dance  and  ragtipie  music 
AA'hich  none  seemed  to  heed,  but  all  felt  as  keenly  as 
they  did  the  fiery  Avhisky.  The  rattle  of  the  dice  be- 
came constant,  and  evervAA’herc  was  the  shuffling  of 
heavy-shod  feet.  Through  it  all  came  the  shrill  voices 
of  the  Avomen. 

Men  Avho  live  in  railroad  construction  ■ d'.  ?- 
especially  those  camps  that  are  far  from  il  ■ i- n 
ters  of  population,  develop  to  a marked  degrci  hum  \ 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  men  aa'Iio  liAcd  iij  i 
ages.  Perhaps  it  Avould  be  better  to  say  that  i ^ i- 
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stincts  inherent  from  those  bygone  ages  crop  out 
strongly  in  such  places.  The  reason  is  not  hanl  to  fix. 
The  AA'ork  demands  hard  men.  And  in  the  men  it  en- 
genders more  hardness.  What  graces  contact  Avitli 
finer  things  has  given  become  in  a measure — depend- 
ing, of  course,  on  the  man  himself — erased. 

Differences  are  settled  in  the  good  old  style  that 
Avas  recognized  when  men  wore  hair  on  their  backs. 
'I’he  pleasures  of  these  men  are  but  a trifle  more  re- 
fined than  the  fighting.  And  the  time  for  these  plcas- 
tires  at  Tunnel  came  only  once  each  thirty  days.  In 
the  intervals,  men  accumulated  restlessness  and  lust. 

This  pay-night  had  been  preceded  by  an  interim  of 
unusual  length,  and  consequently,  of  all  tlie  Avild 
scenes  the  steep  walls  of  the  canon  had  froAviied  upon, 
this  Avas  the  wildest.  The  night  was  remeniliered  by 
many  long  after  the  yelloAv  pine  buildings  had  lieen 
torn  down  and  the  little  stream  in  front  of  them  had 
cleansed  itself  from  the  accumulated  foulness  that  men 
had  left  behind  them.  Its  deeds  began  AA'hen  du.sk 
had  hardly  blurred  the  outlines  of  the  surrounding 
mountains.  Through  it  all,  many  of  the  saloon  doors. 
Avide  open,  throAving  the  yelloAA'  gleam  of  the  acetylene 
lamps  on  the  frozen  snow,  shoAved  between  their  por- 
tals the  croAvds.  milling  like  cattle  herds  turned  in  the 
stampeding.  Here  and  there  among  them  showed  the 
long,  disheA'eled  locks  of  a woman. 

In  these  croAvds  the  faces  of  some  were  aflame  Avith 
drink  or  passion;  others  walked  haltingly,  looking 
about  them  Avith  vacant  eyes;  Avhile  still  others,  so<l- 
den,  fell  limply  on  the  floor,  and  were  kicked  or  trodden 
upon  by  those  who  passed  unheeding  their  presence. 
Only  the  men  Ijehind  the  bars  and  the  gaming-tables 
remained  at  the  same  time  awake  and  impassive. 
Their  eyes  moved  quickly,  Imt  they  Avere  ahvays  cold. 
To  what  happened  before  them,  unlc^is  it  directly  con- 
cerned the  money  that  Avas  ever  passing  toAA'ard  them, 
they  paid  absolutely  no  attention. 

Always,  through  the  roar  of  voices,  some  laughing, 
some  cursing,  and  others  shouting  hate,  came  the 
thumping  of  the  loud  pianos  and  the  click-clacking 
of  the  coins  shuffled  together  in  the  hands  of  dealers 
much  as  players  shuffle  their  cards. 

From  the  open  doors  of  the  saloons  men  staggered 
forth  as  the  night  Avore  on.  Some  of  these  sank 
down  in  the  snoAv;  and  to  them  others  came  silently. 
The  stealthy  walk  of  these  others  showed  none  of  the 
effects  of  liquor.  They  lient  over  the  prostrate  forms, 
then  stole  away  to  seek  others.  Sometimes  these 
proAvlers  followed  men  out  of  the  bar-rooms;  and  more 
than  once.  Avhen  the  cold  air  had  partially  revived 
the  atee|)ed  senses  of  their  quarries,  leaped  upon  them 
from  behind  and  robhed  them  sAviftly.  In  this  man- 
ner .Terry  Morley ’s  ten  worked  that  night. 

Their  rendezvous  Avas  not  so  thickly  frequent<*d  as 
the  other  places.  At  the  end  of  the  long  line  of 
saloons,  farthest  of  all  from  the  camp  quarters,  it 
stootl  .somcAvhat  sequestered.  Its  A'ery  loneliness  helped 
to  give  it  a sinister  appearance  AA-ell  in  keeping  Avith 
the  evil  name  it  had  got.  I'he  Ruliy  saloon  AA'as  living 
up  to  its  bad  repute  this  night.  Though  the 
crowds  Avere  small  that  entered  its  doors,  they  Averc 
for  that  very  reason  more  easily  handled.  Welcomed 
AA'armly  enough  on  entering,  the  men  drank;  and,  Avhen 
the  vile  Avhisky  Avas  not  fast  enough  in  Avorking. 
drugs  Avere  drojiped  into  the  glasses.  Some  who  col- 
lapsed in  front  of  the  bar  AAere  dragged  to  the  rear 
door  and  thrown  into  the  snoAA'^-drifts.  News  of  this 
finally  reached  other  places,  Avhen  the  evening  Avas 
AA'cll  along. 

WHEN  this  neAvs  had  gone  the  rounds,  and  had 
been  confirmed  again  and  again  by  fresh  re- 
ports of  victims  and  Avitnesses,  the  desire  for  physical 
combat  that  had  been  shoAving  itself  in  many  small 
but  territlic  affrays  centered  on  one  olijcct.  'I'liis  Avas 
the  extermination  of  .Jerry  Morley  ami  his  ten.  Ra|»- 
idly,  when  rough  jilans  hud  been  made  by  a fcAV  of 
the  Avilder  drill-runners.  Avord  went  round  that  the 
project  Avas  afoot  to  clean  out  the  Ruby.  The  tidings 
reached  that  place,  and  the  leader  gathered  bis  ten 
about  him.  'fhose  Avho  did  not  care  to  take  ])art 
in  the  assault  remained  in  the  other  bar-rooms,  avcII 
satisfied  to  get  their  iicaa's  by  AVord  of  mouth. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact.  Avorthy  of  consideration 
Avhenever  one  deals  with  reform,  that  self-preservation 
Avill  make  a man  act  much  more  potently  than  will  the 
preservation  of  communal  good.  This  rule  worked  in 
the  attempt  to  clean  out  the  Ruby  saloon. 

Jerry  Morley  and  his  ten  were  pitted  against  tAvicc 
their  number.  But.  in  addition  to  the  advantage  of 
having  their  OAvn  material  salvation  to  spur  them  on. 
there  Avas  also  the  fact  that  the  doorwav  AA-ould  admit 
only  three  of  their  a.s.sailants  at  one  tfme.  To  Jaa’cII 
on  the  affair  Avould  be  brutal.  The  tide  of  battle 
turned  AA’hen  Jerry  Morley  himself  picked  up  the  pros- 
trate leader  of  tlie  storming  party  by  the  shoulders, 
and  sAA'ung  him  like  a great  flail,  bringing  down  his 
heavy  boot-heels  on  the  faces  of  his  companions.  The 
more  laAv-abiding  faction  melted  away,  and  were  al- 
loAved  to  carry  their  limp  leader  with  them.  To  their 
credit,  it  may  be  said  that  all  of  them  were  badly 
battered. 

What  had  been  before  this  was  now  eclipsed  Avithin 
the  Ruby’s  doors.  The  leader  of  the  ten  drank  heavily 
at  the  yelloAv  pine  bar.  Seeing  him  do  this,  his  fol- 
loAvers  no  longer  held  theniseh-es  in  check.  Robberj- 
Avas  forgotten  in  the  joy  of  madness.  From  time  to 
time  sympathizers,  Avhoin  victorj-  always  brings  to  the 
Avinning  faction,  entered  the  place,  until  its  floor  was 
croAvded.  The  piano,  fenced  in  on  a raised  platform. 
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loared  ^^"niping  travesty  on  melody,  until  it  nil  but 
dro\vne<‘  the  deep  bass  voices  of  the  men.  Beneath 
the  acetylene  lamps  that  hung  from  the  low  board 
ceiling,  uiany  of  the  men’s  heavy  faces  Were  red  with 
fresh  blood.  Others  bore  ugly  scars,  some  of  which 
were  the  ragged  marks  of  conllicts  like  the  recent  one, 
while  others,  blued  by  burning  powder,  had  been  re- 
ceived in  the  cruel,  never-ending  w’arfare  which  the 
bearers  waged  against  the  living  rock  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

SUDDENLY  the  roar  was  hushed.  A woman’s 
scream  rose  above  it.  The  men  turned  toward  the 
bar.  .Terry  Morley  stood  facing  them.  His  big  throat 
was  swollen  with  passion,  the  great  veins  standing 
out  on  it  like  ropes.  His  reddened  eyes  w'ere  half 
closed.  Ugly  lines  between  them  clove  his  brow  deeply. 
Near  his  feet  lay  huddled  a red-gowned  form.  He 
kicked  it  as  they  looked. 

"Get  up.  you !”  he  said  hoarsely. 

The  bundle  stirred  slowly;  the  roar  of  voices  went 
on.  The  pianist  turiUHl  to  his  instrument.  The  rattle 
of  dice  began  again  at  the  ciap-talde. 

Jerry  IVIorley  walked  the  length  of  the  bar.  He 


‘‘Ye  can’t  stand  for  what,  ye  robber?”  he  growled, 
and  raised  his  empty  fist. 

The  other’s  hand  (lew  toward  his  hip.  Jerry  Morley 
seized  the  wrist,  wrenching  it;  there  was  a sharp  cry 
of  pain.  The  arm  hung  limp  when  the  giant  loosed 
his  grasp,  and  a revolver  fell  to  the  board  floor. 

“Ye  will!”  snarled  Jerry  Morley.  ‘‘I’ll  learn  ye.” 
And  he  struck  the  man  down,  and  kicked  him  as  he 
lay  on  the  floor.  Some  in  the  crowd  laughed,  others 
yelled  encouragement. 

The  woman  in  red — she  was  leaning  on  the  bar 
now — raised  her  head  from  her  arms,  then  dropped 
it  again  wearily.  The  door  opened  slowly. 

.Terry  Morley  sprang  to  it  with  upraised  hand — and 
came  to  a halt  with  his  hand  still  on  high.  A black- 
rohed  nun  entered. 

For  a moment  she  stood,  dazzled  by  the  glare  of 
the  acetylene  lamps.  Beside  her,  .Terry  Morley  towered 
above  her  frail  form,  his  hand  still  raised.  The  piano 
had  come  to  a stop.  The  men  in  the  corner  stared, 
silent.  On  the  floor,  motionless,  a growing  patch  of 
dull  red  beside  him,  the  bartender  lay  huddled,  his 
arms  still  l)efore  his  face.  Near  him  stood  the  woman 


The  nun  answered  his  question  as  calmly  as  if  there 
were  nothing  unusual  in  the  things  about  them. 

“ Could  you  show  me  the  right  path  ? I must 
hurry.” 

She  asked  it  with  the  simple  assurance  she  would 
have  used  in  making  the  request  of  an  altar-boy  on  a 
stieet  corner. 

•Jerry  Morley  threw  open  the  door.  Before  them 
lifted  the  blank  wall  of  the  mountain-side;  and 
against  the  blankness,  high  up,  a yellow  eye  was 
moving  swiftly.  As  he  looked,  it  vanished  silently. 

He  grasped  her  arm.  “ We  must  make  a run  fer  it. 
Sister,”  he  said  briefly.  “ The  train’s  in  the  cut  now 
at  the  end  o’  the  second  leg.” 

They  ran  together  out  of  the  place  and  over  the  nar- 
row gangway  to  the  dump.  He  chose  a path  straight 
across  it. 

“ We  must  try  this  short  cut.  There’s  no  time  fer 
the  regular  trail.”  His  bass  voice  boomed  on  the  still 
night  air. 

JTehind  them  the  row  of  saloons  threw  lines  and 
])atche8  of  yellow  light  on  the  snow.  The  night  sky 
was  clearing,  ami  a few  stars  show'ed  above  the  black 
nothingness  of  tlie  mountain  ahead. 


“ The  Ruby  saloon  was  living  up  to  its  bad  repute  this  night  ” 


lifted  his  bass  voice  until  it  rose  above  the  noises  of 
the  room. 

“ Billy  Cassidy,”  he  called — “ Billy  Cas.sidy,  come 
here.” 

A square-shouldered  man  with  high  cheek-bones  and 
slanting  gray  eyes  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd. 
Jerry  Morley  whispered  into  his  ear,  and  the  other 
smiled  evilly.  'J’ogether  they  moved  to  the  closed  door 
and  stood  beside  it.  From  their  places  in  the  crowd, 
the  other  nine  watched  these  two. 

The  door  s^va^ng  open.  Morley ’s  great  hairy  paw 
fell  on  the  shoulder  of  the  man  who  entered.  From 
the  other  side,  Cassidy  seized  the  newcomer.  Together 
they  dragged  him  to  the  bar,  while  the  crowd  in  the 
low  room  stood  looking  at  them  without  a word.  The 
victim  had  fought  for  a moment;  but  now  he  stood 
cowering  in  their  united  grasp.  Morley  nodded.  The 
two  giants  reversed  their  hold,  as  men  do  with  a box 
when  they  tip  it  along  end  over  end,  and  grasped  the 
man  by  the  legs,  lifted  him  on  high  in  this  position, 
and  shook  him.  There  was  a sound  of  jingling,  and 
they  threw  the  breathless  man  to  one  side  like  an  old 
sack.  Cassidy  bent  to  pick  up  the  money. 

A roar  of  laughter  went  up  from  all  sides  of  the 
room.  The  sleek-liaired,  beady-eyed  man  behind  the 
bar  did  not  laugh.  This  thing  had  gone  too  far  even 
for  him.  He  ran  from  his  place  to  where  Jerry  Mor- 
lev  stood,  now  holding  in  one  clenched  fist  the  money, 
which  Cassidy  had  given  him. 

“Jerry,  Jerry,  I can’t  stand  for  this!”  he  cried. 

The  giant’s  grin  straightened  and  he  half  closed  his 
gray-green  eyes.  Thejmtender  was  clQ|e  to  him  now. 
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in  the  red  wrapper,  her  black  locks  hanging  in  a 
loose  tangle,  a livid  mark  upon  her  cheek. 

Gradually  the  eyes  of  the  nun  included  these  things, 
and  as  they  did  they  dilated.  Yet  her  white  face  re- 
mained absolutely  calm.  There  was  an  almost  im- 
perceptible shrinking  of  her  slight  figure,  and  she 
half  raised  one  hand  to  her  head.  At  that  moment 
Jerry  Morley.  with  his  great  lump  of  a hand,  mechanic- 
ally took  otf  his  misshapen  sou'wester  hat.  For 
perhaps  a second  he  stood,  holding  the  oilskin  head- 
covering beside  him.  The  prone  figure  of  the  bartender 
stirred  and  he  moaned  faintly.  The  movement  and 
the  sound  awakened  Jerry  to  speech. 

“Sister,”  he  said,  “did  ye  w’ant  anythin’?”  His 
heavy  voice  sounded  loud,  though  he  spoke  low. 

The  nun  turned  toward  him,  her  small  oval  face  look- 
ing upward  into  his.  It  was  a rare  face,  even  with  its 
setting  of  somber  black  and  the  white  border.  And 
from  beneath  the  front  of  her  hood  peeped  a lock  of 
auburn  hair  whose  soft  sheen  and  curl  no  convent’s 
discipline  had  ever  completely  subdued.  Yet  the  im- 
mobile features  and  the  large,  quiet  eyes  possessed 
complete  spirituality. 

lERRY  MORLEY  felt  all  these  things  as  he  looked 
down  into  the  quiet  face.  So  did  the  others  in  the 
room,  gazing  at  tne  black-robed  little  figure.  None 
of  them  stirred — except  the  woman  by  the  bar.  She 
raised  her  head,  then  lowered  it,  fixing  her  eyes  on 
the  hem  of  the  nun’s  garment. 

“ I missed  my  way  to  the  depot;  and  the  train  is 
coming  now.” 

{Continued  on  page  2S) 
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“Sister  Cecilia  is  at  the  depot,  waiting  for  me.”  she 
said.  “ I came  alone,  and  I took  the  wrong  path.” 

“ Ye  were  collectin’.  Sister?”  helasked,  a mi.xture  of 
diffidence  and  deep  respect  in  his  heavy  voice. 

“ For  the  Fort  Leavenworth  Orphanage,”  she  told 
him.  “ Do  you  think  we  can  get  there  in  time?” 

The  yellow  eye  was  in  sight  again,  far  lower  on 
the  black  wall,  crawling  swiftly  toward  them  now. 
They  could  see  little  dots  of  light  marking  the  coach 
windows.  Suddenly  a flare  of  red  sprang  skyward, 
then  vanished  in  sw’allowing  darkness.  As  they 
looked,  the  train  swept  by  above  them  and  a faint 
humming  came  to  their  ears. 

He  suddenly  realized  that  he  held  his  left  hand 
clenched.  Noticing,  he  felt  the  monejr  that  he  and 
Cassidy  had  shaken  from  their  last  victim.  He  had 
held  it  instinctively  all  this  time.  He  was  about  to 
thrust  it  into  his  pocket,  when  the  nun  caught  her 
foot  in  her  cumbersome  black  skirt  and  stumbled. 
Morley  reached  out  and  grasped  her;  then  steadied 
her  awkwardly,  with  his  hand  on  her  elbow. 

He  quickened  his  pace,  taking  long  strides,  and  she 
stumbled  as  she  tried  to  keep  up  with  him.  As  they 
crossed  the  dump,  the  train  was  nearing  the  end  of  the 
last  leg.  It  had  almost  reached  the  cafion-bed. 

The  path  turned  now,  making  a detour  to  the  right 
to  reach  a little  bridge  across  the  stream.  Ahead  of 
them  the  side  of  the  dump  dropped  sheer  to  the  creek, 
now  running  full-banked  from  the  thaw  of  the  day 
before.  Across  it,  twenty  feet  above  the  water,  cutting 
the  loop  of  the  trail,  ‘stretched  a tree-trunk.  The 
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Addressing  the  ball 


INTERLUDES 


now  HE  DID  IT 

Thky  were  seated  in  the  smoking  compartment  of 
the  Pullman  car,  and,  as  men  will  do  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, they  began  discussing  the  high  cost  of 
living.  One  middle-aged  individual  who  sat  in  the 
corner  sighed  deeply  a-s  the  discussion  ran  on,  and 
finally  blurted  out  his  feelings. 

“ It’s  a perfect  outrage,  the  way  everything  has 
gone  up,”  he  said,  “ and  where  it’s  all  going  to  end 
nobody  under  the  canopy  knows.  The  worst  part  of 
it  all  is  that  thousands  of  worthy  young  people  don’t 
dare  get  married  for  fear  of  being  swamped  by  the 
ever-increasing  expense  account.” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  know  about  that.”  said  the  mirror 
of  fashion  and  mold  of  form  over  by  the  window. 
'•  I got  married  last  year  on  ten  dollars  a week ” 

“What?”  cried  the  middle-aged  man,  with  the  man- 
ner of  a doubting  Thomas.  “ You  mean  to  say  that 
in  these  times  you  got  married  on  ten  dollars  a week, 
and  make  it  go?” 

“I  sure  do,”  said  the  young  man,  taking  a solid 
gold  cigarette-case  from  his  pocket  and  passing  it 
around.  “ That’s  all  I had,  and  I only  get  twelve 
now.” 

“Well,  by  George!”  said  the  other.  “I’m  blest  if  I 
see  how  vpu  do  it.  I get  forty  dollars  a week,  and 
life’s  a Chinese  puzzle  for  my  wife  and  myself  at 
that.” 

“ Why,  of  course  it  takes  some  management.”  said 
the  young  man;  “but  by  watching  things  carefully, 
and  reducing  my  expenditure  to  a system,  I make  it 
go  all  right.” 

The  middle-aged  man  laughed  a mirthless  laugh. 

“ Well,”  he  said,  “ that  stumps  me.  I wish  to 
thunder  you’d  give  me  a sort  of  general  lay-out  of 
your  expenditure.  It  might  help ” 

“ Sure,”  said  the  young  man,  smiling  pleasantly. 
“ I’m  always  delighted  to  help  another  cmip  along 
with  the  benefits  of  my  experience.  I’ve  carried  that 
weekly  expense  account  of  mine  in  my  head  for  .so 
long  now  that  I really  know  it  by  heart.  I can  recite 
it  backward  and  forward,  and  tot  it  up  at  the  top, 
bottom,  or  in  the  middle  without  the  aid  of  a pencil 
or  a cash  register.  Here  is  the  itemized  statement — 
take  it  down  if  you  want  to: 


2 packs  cigarettes  per  day,  at  20  cents,  or 

14  packs  per  week.* .$2.80 

7 shaves,  at  20  cents,  with  10-cent  tip  for 

barl>er  and  brush-hoy 2.10 

14  collars  per  week  at  two  for  a quarter  . . . 1.7o 


“ Excuse  me  for  interrupting,”  said  the  middle-aged 
man,  “ but  do  you  really  buy  fourteen  new  collars 
every  week?” 

“Sure!”  .said  the  young  man.  “That’s  one  of  the 
ways  T economize.  It  saves  a lot  on  my  laundry  bill, 
sir.  Wearing  two  collars  a day.  as  a gentleman 
should,  your  laundry  bill  would  mount  up  some  if 
you  had  ’em  washed.” 

“ Go  oji/”  cried  the  middle-aged  man  desperately. 
“What  else?  How  many  dress-suits  do  vou  have  per 
week  ? Seven  ?” 

“Oh.  no!”  laughed  the  youth.  “J  find  one  lasts 
pretty  well  through  the  winter,  especially  if  I lav  in 
three  pairs  of  trousers,  six  white  waistcoats,  and  a 
dir.ner  jacket  to  go  with  it  at  the  start.  Biit.  let’s 
see — where  did  leave  off?” 
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“ You  had  just  accounted  for  your  weekly  cargo  of 
collars.”  said  the  middle-aged  man  grimly. 

“ Oh,  yes,”  said  the  youngster.  “ I remember — 
well,  that  totted  up  to  .$6.6;),  which,  with  two  new 
knitted  ties  per  week  at  .$1.50  apiece,  brings  the  total 
for  what  I may  call  the  necessities  up  to  $0.05, 
leaving,  on  the  ten-dollar  basis,  thirty-five  cents  for 
luxuries,  or,  on  the  twelve-dollar  basis,  $3.25.  This 
goes  for  such  things  as  an  occasional  taxi,  or  a visit 
to  the  theater  or  at  the  club,  or  perhaps  for  a bunch 
of  sweet-peas  or  a box  of  candy  for  my  wife.  I find 
that  it  isn’t  the  roftt  of  the  thing  so  much  as  the 
thought  of  the  thing  that  pleases  a woman,  and  my 
wife  doesn’t  care  what  I bring  home  to  her,  even  if 
it  is  only  a postal  card  with  a picture  of  the  Grid- 
iron Building  on  the  back  of  it,  as  long  as  she  knows 
I’ve  thought  of  her  during  the  day.  But.  somehow. 
I always  lump  those  expenditures  under  the  general 
head  of  sundries,  which  finishes  the  account ” 

“But  see  here,”  cried  the  middle-aged  man,  “you 
haven’t  accounted  for  house-rent,  wages,  food,  cloth 
ing,  light,  fuel,  shoes,  doctor’s  hills ” 

“Oh,  those!”  said  the  young  man.  “No — I don't 
account  for  things  of  that  sort.  You  see,  I don’t 
have  to.” 

“Don’t  have  tot"  echoed  the  middle-aged  man. 
“ Under  what  gloriously  inspired  dispensation  do  you 
live,  that  you  don’t  have  to  consider  the  morrow, 
wherewithal  shall  ye  be  fed,  and  what  ye  shall  put 
on?  Are  you  a lily  of  the  field?” 

“ No,  sir,”  replied  the  young  man.  “I’m  utterly  un- 
known to  botany.” 

Here  he  lit  his  thirteenth  cigarette  with  an  auto- 
matic silver  pocket-lamp  studded  with  rubies. 

“I’m  no  lily;  but,  you  see.  when  my  wife  and  I 
got  married  last  year,  we  went  home*  to  live  with 
mama,”  said  he. 


THE  MURINGS  OF  MARCUS  O’PTUTT 

A POWDERED  nose  is  not  necessarily  a sign  of  polish 
underneath. 

“In  Union  Is  Strength”  is  a motto  that  is  seldom 
heard  at  Reno. 

Contentment  is  l)etter  than  riches,  but  the  two  to- 
gether are  better  than  either. 

A girl  may  be  a perfect  picture  and  yet  fill  a man 
with  woe  by  givine  him  the  negative. 

Many  a prospector  looking  for  quartz  of  gold  suc- 
ceeds only  in  landing  a peck  of  trouble  in  the  end. 

If  in  the  time  of  your  prosperity  you  give  every 
man  his  share,  in  your  adversity  you  will  find  more 
men  taking  your  part. 

Love  may  make  the  world  go  round,  as  hath  been 
said;  but  there  are  times  when  it  fails  to  do  the 
same  thing  with  one’s  income. 

A pedigree  is  a fine  possession,  but  we ‘have  never- 
theless known  many  a man  made  of  common  clay  to 
turn  out  a perfect  brick. 

Don’t  count  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched 
is  a good  general  principle,  unless  you  are  trying  to 
sell  the  eggs  to  .some  amateur  farmer. 

It  is  a strange  thing,  but  it  is  none  the  less  tnic, 
tl  at  many  a man  will  gladly  pay  .$450  for  repairs  to 
his  motor-car,  and  complain  bitterly  over  a doctor’s 
hill  for  .$250, 

Idleness,  of  course,  is  never  to  be  commendei':  h i; 
it  is  not  the  less  true  that  a good  many  cruml)S  of 
comfort  can  be  got  from  an  occasional  loaf. 

The  playwright  who  objects  to  a critic’s  fall'ng 
asleep  during  the  first  performance  of  his  pl.ay  will 
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often  delight  to  catch  him  napping  in  his  criticism 
thereof. 

The  man  who  thinks  twice  before  he  speaks  once 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  wi.se.  but  he  will  never 
make  a reputation  for  himself  as  a master  of  bril- 
liant repartee. 

The  Wheel  of  Fortune  is  a very  smooth  running 
affair,  once  we  get  it  going;  hut  when  on  the  Road  of 
Extravagance  be  careful  lest  you  puncture  the  tire. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  when  6ome  women  get  to 
heaven  they  will  he  found  pulling  the  feathers  out  of 
the  wings  of  the  cherubim  to  <lecorate  their  halos. 

By  the  proper  use  of  cosmetics,  a clever  woman 
who  is  physically  a trifle  “out  of  drawing”  may  yet 
make  a first-class  composition  of  herself. 


FOR  CONSISTENCY’S  SAKE 
“They  say  Mr.  McAdoo  is  going  to  abolish  the 
title  of  Collector  of  the  Port  at  Mr.  Bryan’s  request.” 
said  .Timpson. 

" What’s  the  idea?”  asked  Whimper. 

“ It  is  to  he  Collector  of  the  Grai)e  Juice  hereafter,” 
said  Jimpson. 


CHEAPER  AT  HOME 

“I  SEE,”  said  H ifkenlooper,  “that  over  in  Tartary 
you  can  buy  a first-class  wife  for  $125.’’ 

“That’s  nothing.”  said  Cyniens.  “Here  in  Amer- 
ica almost  any  man  can  catch  a Tartar  for  the 
asking.” 


A WISE  CHOICE 

“ If  you  could  choose,  Billups,”  said  Waggles, 
“which  would  you  take — a wife  or  a motor-car?” 

“ A motor-car  every  time,”  said  Billups.  “ Because, 
you  see,  if  T had  a motor-car,  the  chances  are  I could 
get  a wife;  but  if  I had  a wife  it’s  ten  to  one  I’d 
never  be  able  to  afford  the  car.” 


A CHARITABLE  SOUL 

“Can’t  ye  give  me  suthin’  to  eat.  ma’am?”  said 
the  tramp.  “ I’m  out  of  a job,  and  I hain’t  had  noth- 
in’ to  eat  for  a week.” 

“Maybe  I can  give  you  a job.”  said  the  farmer’s 
wife.  “What  is  your  busine.ss?” 

“ I was  the  Glass  Eater  in  a Dime  Museum,  ma’am,” 
said  the  wanderer. 

“Poor  man!”  said  the  lady.  “Come  right  in  and 
set  down.  I’ve  got  a hull  store  o’  patent-medicine 
bottles  jest  waitin’  for  ve.  Would  ve  like  ’em  hot  or 
cold?” 


A USEFUL  OCCUPATION 

“ T .SEE,”  said  Mr.  Bizzyhed.  “ that  your  son  John 
has  been  made  a B.A.  and  a B.S.  and  a C.E.  and  an 
M.E.  all  at  once  at  Squinceton.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  proud  father.  “John  has  pretty 
nearly  the  whole  alphabet  tacked  to  his  name.” 

“ What’s  he  going  to  be,  now  that  he’s  graduated?” 
a.sked  Mr.  Bizzyhed. 

“ Why,  1 don’t  know.  With  all  those  degrees,  he 
ought  to  make  a good  letter-carrier,”  said  the  proud 
pater. 
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THE  LOST  BATTERY 

BY  DONAL  HAMILTON  HAINES 


A GROUP  of  sun-tanned,  bearded  men  sat 
around  a door-shutter  supported  by  two 
saw-horses.  The  light  from  two  oil  lan- 
terns was  reflected  from  the  rough  joists 
and  rafters  of  the  shed,  and  fell  upon  the 
many-colored  surface  of  a big  map  spread 
out  on  the  shutter.  The  men  about  the  map  held 
their  chins  in  their  hands  and  looked  at  the  lines  and 
splashes  of  color  with  bright,  unwavering  eyes.  All 
over  the  surface  of  the  map  were  little  pegs,  some 
black,  some  white,  each  with  a sharpened  steel  point, 
so  that  it  could  be  stuck  into  the  heavy  paper  and 
leave  only  a small  hole.  A tall  man  at  one  end  of 
the  improvised  table  stood  upright,  jiggling  a single 
black  peg  up  and  down  in  his  hand. 

“ We’ve  got  to  shove  one  battery  closer  to  the  lake,” 
he  said  after  a long  pause  during  which  he  stared 
fixedly  at  the  map. 

The  chief  of  artillery,  sitting  at  the  speaker’s 
left,  gripped  his  thin  hands  tighter  about  his  knee 
and  scowled.  He  had  an  almost  elemental  objection 
to  breaking  divisional  artillery  into  smaller  units 
than  three-battery  battalions. 

“ A lateral  move  of  three  miles  would  bring  three 
batteries  into  action  there  if  the  occasion  came,”  he 
objected. 

The  tall  man  shook  his  bead  soberly  and  forced 
the  black  peg  into  the  map  with  an  air  of  decision, 
then  looked  at  his  chief  of  artillery  for  support.  The 
latter  leaned  far  over  the  map  to  study  this  arbitrary 
placing  of  the  last  of  his  batteries. 

“It’s  thinning  out  the  line  too  much,”  he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  stretched  out  a lean  forefinger  to  the 
map. 

The  black  peg  had  been  stuck  near  one  of  the 
wriggling  contour  lines  marked  “ 800”  in  tiny  figures. 
On  both  sides  of  it  the  lines  were  marked  “ 700,”  thus 
putting  the  battery  on  the  top  of  a hundred-foot  rise. 

“ It’s  a tidy  little  place  for  a battery,  in  case  any- 
thing does  threaten  that  w’ay,”  added  the  general, 
seeing  that  the  chief’s  frown  persisted. 

The  circle  stared  steadily  at  the  map.  The  general 
leaned  his  hands  heavily  on  the  edge  of  the  shutter; 
for  he  had  pored  over  the  sheet  of  oiled  paper  for 
hours,  and  he  was  tired. 

“ Gentlemen,”  he  announced,  “ I think  that  finishes 

our  dispositions.  If  there  are  no  suggestions ” 

He  paused,  but  the  circle  kept  silent,  each  man  in- 
tent upon  some  portion  of  the  map.  The  general  sat 
down  and  began  to  give  his  orders  in  the  steady, 
monotonous  tone  of  a manager  dictating  to  his  stenog- 
rapher. The  circle  of  tired  men  stirred  slightly  as 
each  took  a fresh  grip  on  his  faculties.  For  half  an 
hour  the  heavy  voice  droned  on,  with  an  occasional 
interruption;  then  the  circle  broke  iip,  the  lanterns 
came  down  from  their  pegs,  and  horses’  hoofs  sounded 
heavily  in  the  night. 

A few  minutes  later,  swift  orderlies  pushed  their 
horses  through  the  blackness  in  every  direction,  and 
tiny  lights  twinkled  here  and  there,  where  the  men 
of  the  field-telegraph  were  going  over  their  instru- 
ments that  nothing  might  slip  in  the  morning. 


CAPTAIN  SAXE  nmde  it  a rule  never  to  sleep 
the  night  before  a battle,  as  he  made  it  a rule 
never  to  do  anything  for  which  he  might  be  held 
inconveniently  responsible.  It  was  a matter  of  tor- 
ment to  the  wagoner  and  artificers  of  his  battery, 
that  he  halted  at  specific  intervals  during  route 
marches  (and  even  forced  marches)  and  had  tliem 
look  to  every  nut  and  bolt  — but  Saxe’s  guns  were 
never  losing*  wheels  at  critical  moments,  or  coming 
lamely  into  “ action  front.” 

So  Saxe  was  sitting  wide  awake  by  a tiny  fire, 
smoking  his  pipe  and  reading  a newspaper  three 
months  out  of  date,  when  an  orderly  on  a frothing 
horse  brought  his  instructions  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  Left  alone,  Saxe  shifted  the  pipe  into  one 
comer  of  his  mouth,  dropp»ed  the  newspaper,  and 
■ead  the  order  aloud  to  himself. 

Upon  being  joined  by  your  escort  at  five  o’clock, 
you  will  march  west,  receiving  your  final  instruc- 
tions by  telegraph.” 

Saxe*  scra^hed  his  head  thoughtfully. 

” Detached  service  of  some  sort,”  *he  said,  folded 
the  order,  thrust  it  into  his  pocket,  and  resumed  his 
new'spaper. 

The  nut-tightening  process  was  already  oVer,  and 
Saxe’s  four  lieutenants  bad  completed  a personal 
inspection  of  guns  and  caissons,  when  two  sleepy 
troops  of  cavalry,  who  were  to  act  as  escort,  made 
their  appearance.  The  battery  got  into  the  road  with 
the  painful  accuracy  for  which  it  had  always  been 
noted,  the  cavalry  escort  split  its  flankers,  advance, 
and  rear-guard  off  the  main  body,  and  the  little 
column  took  the  road. 

With  what  his  subordinates  privately  considered 
almost  servile  following  of  the  regulations,  Saxe  rode 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  column,  at  the  left.  The 
narrowness  of  the  road  prevented  his  position  be- 
ing exactly  fifteen  yards  from  the  hub  of  the  nearest 
piece,  but  otherwise  it  was  impeccable.  He  looked 
neither  to  right  nor  to  left  until  the  column  passed 
a lancer  guarding  the  swaying  wire  of  the  field- 
telegraph;  then  Saxe  cantered  ahead  and  received  his 
final  instructions. 

“ The  battery  will  occupy  square  101,”  he  read, 
“ and  will  act  under  the  orders  of  the  divisional  com- 
mander unless  directly  attacked.” 

Saxe  folded  up  the  order  and  conferred  with  the 
captain  of  the  leading  troop  of  cavalry.  In  the  light 
of  Saxe’s  pocket  flash-light  they  studied  their  maps, 
and  Saxe’s  stubby  forefinger  pricked  out  their  own 
position  and  located  ” squars^Ol.”  The  colmnn  jolted 
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on  its  way,  while  Saxe  began  debating  in  liis  own 
mind  as  to  whether  he  should  use  Russian  or  French 
gun-pits,  should  events  give  him  time  for  their  con- 
struction. 

The  line  of  their  march  cut  the  patch  of  the  ad- 
vancing body  at  right  angles,  and  the  little 
column  was  stopped  several  times  while  dense  masses 
of  plodding  infantry,  clattering  troops  of  cavalry, 
and  long,  winding  lines  of  horse  and  field-artillery 
went  forward  along  the  main  north  and  south  roads. 

From  time  to  time  Saxe  consulted  his  map  and  con- 
ferred with  his  lieutenants.  His  caution  was  more 
that  of  a careful  lawyer  than  of  a timid  man;  he 
seldom  changed  his  mind,  but  he  seemed  to  reouire 
that  each  twist  of  his  mental  processes  should  have 
witnesses  upon  whom  he  might  call  later,  if  need 
arose.  Sa.xe  viewed  this  passage  through  the  ad- 
vancing army  without  comment  or  apparent  interest, 
but  his  lieutenants  were  not  so  minded.  Drucke  and 
Whiting,  being  nearer  the  rear  of  the  battery,  could 
decrease  the  interval  between  them  unnoticed  and  con- 
verse in  low  terms. 

“I  don’t  like  this,”  protested  Drucke.  “ ITiey’re 
shoving  us  clean  on  to  the  fringe  of  things.  We’ve 
gone  through  the  corps  artillery  and  a good  bit  of 
the  divisional  already.  We’ll  be  out  in  the  cold  — 
and  this  is  going  to  be  something  of  a fight,  too.” 

“ Probably  we’ll  swing  on  to  the  flank  of  the  divi- 
sional guns,”  answered  Whiting.  “ They  wouldn’t 
turn  the  old  man  out  of  things  altogether.  He’s  too 
well  oiled!” 

The  crossing  columns  became  thinner  and  fewer, 
and  in  the  growing  light  the  men  could  see  that  they 
were  running  into  the  reserve  ammunition  trains, 
when  the  column  turned  a corner  and  swung  to  the 
north.  Saxe’s  light  winked  again,  and  presently  the 
non-commissioned  officers  of  the  battery  went  ahead 
to  reconnoiter,  while  the  cavalry,  dismounted,  sprinkled 
themselves  off  across  the  fields*.  The  four  lieutenants 
gathered  in  a knot  behind  Saxe.  Presently  the 
sergeants  came  clattering  through  the  gloom,  and 
talked  excitedly  to  Saxe,  who  clucked  to  his  horse 
and  rode  away  with  them. 

“ Now,”  complained  Drucke,  “ we’ll  waste  fifteen 
good  minutes ” 

He  checked  himself,  and  the  four  lieutenants  looked 
at  one  another  and  then  laughed. 

“ Well,”  admitted  McCord,  “ he  is  a joke,  with  all 
his  precautions!” 

The  minutes  passed.  Finally  Saxe  rode  back,  and 
it  was  evident  from  the  faces  of  the  sergeants  that 
something  unusual  was  about  to  happen.  The  cap- 
tain gave  his  orders  in  the  peculiarly  strained  tone 
that  he  invariably  used  when  his  I^ritanical  con- 
science was  wallowing  in  the  midst  of  much  mental 
perturbation,  and  the  battery  left  the  road,  trotted 
bumpily  across  a field  which  ended  in  a ridge,  and 
passed  down  the  other  side.  The  ridge  itself  offered 
a natural  battery  position,  and  officers  and  men  stared 
at  one  another  in  perplexity  as  the  battery  left  such 
model  ground  behind  it. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ridge  stretched  a wide 
expanse  of  brown,  cozy-looking  marsh,  with  a willow- 
fringed  road  cutting  across  it  two  hundred  yards  in 
front,  and  a parallel  road  slanting  into  the  distance 
half  a mile  farther  away.  Fully  six  hundred  yards 
beyond  the  second  road, . the  ground  swelled  up  into 
another  ridge  parallel  to  the  one  they  had  crossed. 

McCord  slapped  bis  thigh  and  l^ned  out  of  bis 
saddle  to  whisper  to  Wainwright,  the  fourth  subaltern: 

“Cracky!  The  old  man’s  gone  wrong  for  once  — 
and  it  hurts  him  like  poison  to  have  to  back  out  of 
a place!” 

But  Saxe  did  not  act  as  if  he  had  made  a mistake. 
He  sat  his  horse  firmly,  map  in  hand,  and  watched 
the  battery  careen  down  the  slope  toward  the  marsh. 
He  did  not  sign  to  the  trumpeter  until  the  horses  of 
the  ^n-teams  began  to  stagger  on  the  soft  earth. 

With  faces  on  which  astonishment  sat  with  the 
fixedness  of  a mask,  the  drivers  whirled  their  teams, 
and  the  men  began  to  push  the  six  3.2-inch  pieces 
forward  by  hand.  With  his  invariable  parade- 
ground  exactness,  Saxe  set  about  the  final  arrange- 
ments of  his  battery.  Very  carefully  he  fixed  the  in- 
tervals between  the  guns,  sought  cover  for  the  limbers 
and  caissons,  and  sent  the  horses  back  over  the  ridge. 
He  ordered  the  guns  surrounded,  as  far  as  practicable, 
by  low  ramparts  of  cut  brush,  and  even  waded  on  foot 
fifty  yards  out  into  the  marsh  to  contemplate  the 
result.  He  talked  earnestly  for  a minute  to  the  two 
cavalry  captains, — who  looked  once  at  his  guns,  and 
then  looked  over  his  head, — mounted  his  horse,  and 
lighted  his  pipe. 

The  cannoneers  looked  at  their  guns  — as  out  of 
place,  to  an  artilleryman’s  eye,  as  an  anvil  in  the 
middle  of  a drawing-room  floor  — and  nearly  wept. 
The  drivers  looked  at  the  mud-covered  legs  of  their 
lead  teams  and  whistled  between  their  teeth.  The 
trumpeter  stared  dumbly  at  his  instrument,  as  if  won- 
dering how  he  could  have  blown  through  it  orders 
that  should  bring  such  things  to  pass.  The  four 
lieutenants  sat  their  horses,  speechless  with  horror, 
and  for  a time  they  did  not  dare  look  at  one  another. 
Then,  driven  by  a common  instinct,  they  drew  grad- 
ually closer,  casting  occasional  glances  at  Saxe,  who 
smoked  with  the  impassiveness  of  an  Indian  sachem. 

As  they  watched  him,  there  broke  out  to  the  north 
and  east  the  scattering,  purring  sounds  which  meant 
that  the  frayed,  feeling  edges  of  the  two  armies  had 
locked  together  and  the  day’s  work  had  begun. 

“My  God  I”  Drucke  asked,  in  a hoarse  whisper, 
“what  has  he  done  with  us?” 
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The  other  three  shook  their  heads. 

“There  ain't  a better  judge  of  gun  positions  in 
seven  hemispheres,”  Drucke  went  on,  “ and  he’s  stuck 
us  down  here  where  the  only  thing  that  can  happen 
is  that  the  guns  will  sink  out  of  sight  in  the  mud!” 

They  leveled  their  glasses  at  the  silent,  unpeopled 
stretches  of  marsh  in  front,  and  the  scraggly  timber, 
which  gradually  thickened  into  woods,  on  their 
flanks. 

“ We  might  as  well  be  a million  miles  away,”  ad- 
mitted McUord. 

“He’s  crazy!”  was  Whiting’s  opinion. 

Wainright,  whose  forehead  had  been  furrowed  with 
perplexed  thought,  shook  his  head  vigorously  as  he 
put  his  binoculars  away  with  a snap. 

“ You  know  better  than  that,”  he  corrected.  “ 1*11 
admit  that  it’s  the  craziest  thing  I ever  heard  of  — 
but  he  thinks  he’s  doing  the  right  thine.” 

“ But  that  ridge  up  there  was  built  for  us!”  wailed 
McCord.  “ And  he  chucks  us  down  into  this  mud- 
hole  with  his  eyes  open!” 

“ And  we’ve  got  two  measly  troops  of  cavalry  for 
supports,”  Whiting  put  in.  “One  infantry  regiment 
could  eat  us  up  in  five  minutes!” 

“ I know,  I know,”  admitted  Wainright.  “ It’s  all 
wrong,  but  there’s  something  back  of  it,  Saxe  hasn’t 
blundered.  I can  conceive  of  his  running  — almost; 
but  not  of  his  making  a mistake.” 

They  waited,  dumbly,  while  the  sound  of  firing 
grew  louder  for  a time,  and  then  dwindled  away 
as  Hie  outposts  of  the  two  forces  drew  out  of  touch 
and  watched  each  other  like  cautious  boxers  after  the 
first  exchange  of  blows.  Presently  there  sounded  the 
deep  boom  of  a field-gun;  a measured  interval,  then 
another  and  another. 

“ They’re  finding  the  range,”  whispered  Drucke. 
“Half  an  hour,  and  there’ll  be  three  hundred  guns 
going  — and  we’ll  watch  a frog-pondl” 

Instinctively  their  eyes  turned  toward  Saxe.  As 
the  firing  of  the  distant  batteries  sounded,  he  knocked 
the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  straightened  himself  in  the 
saddle,  and  then  bent  his  head  to  catch  the  sounds 
more  clearly.  A few  seconds  he  held  the  posture; 
then  for  the  third  time  he  pulled  out  the  map,  studied 
it  with  painful  care,  nodded,  put  away  the  map,  and 
straightened  himself  again,  with  a doglike  shake  which 
square  his  shoulders. 

“ He’s  worried,”  muttered  McCord ; “ he  keeps  look- 
ing at  the  map.  Maybe  they  won’t  grill  him  at  head- 
quarters!” 

“It’s  the  map-maker  they’ll  grill,”  persisted  the 
loyal  Wainright,  to  which  the  others  said  “Shucks!” 
in  chorus. 

The  volume  of  gun-fire  increased  until  the  air  and 
earth  seemed  to  tremble  with  the  reverberations. 
The  men  listened  with  pale,  set  faces,  their  hands 
twitching  and  playing  with  the  hilts  of  their  sabers 
and  the  butts  of  their  revolvers.  As  the  music  of 
the  guns  swelled,  they  looked  at  one  another  like  men 
in  imysical  pain.  Only  Saxe  and  the  horses  seemed 
unaffected.  The  horses  buried  their  noses  in  their 
grain-bags  gratefully,  and  Saxe  calmly  ignited  another 
big  pipe.  At  length  he  stirred  and  looked  at  bis  big 
silver  watch. 

“Load  with  shrapnel!”  he  announced  suddenly. 

The  men  jumped  as  if  they  had  been  pricked.  The 
order  — with  nothing  to  shoot  at  but  a dreary  marsh, 
empty  of  everything  save  a few  teetering,  whistling 
blackbirds  — sound^  like  martial  blasphemy.  But 
the  men  leaped  to  carry  it  out.  There  was  relief 
in  the  action,  and  they  went  about  the  bringing  up 
of  the  chaiges,  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  breech- 
blocks, and  every  detail  of  the  operation  with  a pre- 
cision at  which  they  themselves  were  forced  to  wonder. 

Saxe  raised  bis  glass  and  studied  the  surface  of 
the  marsh,  the  distent  sky-line,  the  woods,  and  the 
lines  of  the  two  parallel  roads  for  a long  minute,  then 
he  spoke  again. 

“ Sight  for  seven  hundred  yards,”  he  ordered.  “ Cut 
the  fuses  so  the  charges  will  burst  in  air  at  that 
range!” 

Again  the  wondering  gunners  executed  the  orders 
with  deft  movements,  then  lapsed  intd  inactivity, 
while  the  roar  of  the  artillery  duel  blotted  out  every 
other  sound. 

The  orders  which  hurrying  pencils  had  transferred 
to  note-books  from  the  lips  of  the  lean  general  on 
the  preceding  evening  had  set  forty  thousand  men  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  guns  in  m'otion.  Through  the 
very  center  of  his  army  ran  the  white  bed  of  a trunk- 
line railroad.  Ten  miles  to  the  north  of  the  shed,  the 
railroad  crossed  a river  and  ran  into  a flourishing  city 
where  were  the  repair  shops  and  a great  amount  of 
rolling-stock.  It  was  this  city  that  the  lean  general 
and  his  forty  thousand  were  endeavoring  to  take  — 
but’  between  him  and  the  city  was  another  army  of 
almost  the  same  size,  bolding*  the  river  valley  and  a 
line  of  scarred  hills  south  of  it. 

For  days  and  weeks  the  two  forces  had  been  draw- 
ing together,  setting  everything  in  readiness  for  this 
one  dav.  The  flurry  of  orders  in  the  shed  had  been 
the  Iasi  bit  of  scene-shifting,  and  the  thing  had  passed 
out  of  the  general’s  mind  and  into  the  hands  of  his 
subordinates. 

He  sat  now  on  the  porch  of  a farm-house,  with 
six  telegraph-lines  strung  across  the  fields,  and  a 
steady,  changing  string  of  hot  horses  tied  to  the 
lails  outside  the  gate.  In  his  ears,  keyed  to  an  acute 
stage  of  sensitiveness  by  the  rattle  of  the  preliminary 
skirmishing,  there  dinned  and  throbbed  the  steady 
thunder  of  the  artillery  duel.  , _ 
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“ A hundred  and  sixty  guns!”  he  muttered  to  him- 
self whimsically,  and  then  added  as  an  afterthought: 
“No  — a hundred  and  fifty -four;  that  one  battery 
must  be  too  far  toward  the  lake  to  be  in  this.” 

An  orderly,  squatting  on  the  steps  at  the  general’s 
feet,  noted  the  strained,  high-strung  state  of  the  com- 
manding officer,  and  thought  that  a bit  of  rather 
informal  chatter  might  relieve  the  tension. 

“ Some  of  the  engineers  ran  on  to  a queer  thing 
yesterday,  sir,”  he  said,  with  a half-apologetic  salute. 

The  general  stopped  his  restless  pacing  up  and  down 
the  porch  long  enough  to  scowl  inquiringly  at  tlie 
orderly,  who,  thus  encouraged,  went  on: 

“ There’s  either  a typographical  or  a topographical 
error  on  some  of  the  maps.  It  isn’t  enough  to  make 
any  difference — hut  it’s  there.  One  of  the  contour  lines 
is  marked  ‘ 800  ’ and  it  ought  to  be  ‘ 600.’  It  turns 
hills  into  valleys  and  raises  no  end  of  the  dickens 
with  the  scenery  until  you  make  the  correction.” 

The  general,  being  only  human  and  therefore  falli- 
ble, had  the  unpleasant  duty  of  throwing  off  one  of 
those  awful  waves  of  doubt,  those  engulfing  feelings 
of  consternation,  lest  something  might  have  gone 
wrong.  It  passed  in  an  instant,  and  he  asked  calmly: 

“ VVhereabouts  on  the  map  is  it?” 

“ Oh,  around  the  ‘ ninety  ’ and  ‘ one  hundred  ’ square 
districts,”  answered  the  orderly,  much  gratified  at  the 
result  of  his  conversational  efforts. 

The  general’s  mind  turned  itself  obediently  into  a 
very  fair  map  of  the  battle-field,  and  he  estimated  the 
exact  differences  that  this  error  might  make.  There 
was  little  chance  of  the  troops  that  far  on  the  flank 
ever  being  engaged;  it  was  too  near  the  lake  for  the 
enemy  to  have  room  for  a turning  movement;  and. 
anyway,  the  general  assured  himself,  things  would 
never  get  as  far  as  counter-attacks. 

“ It’s  just  as  well  it’s  no  more  than  two  hundred 
feet  — bad  as  that  is,”  he  said  sharply  to  the  orderly. 
“ Either  the  printing  office  or  the  government  sur- 
veyors are  rotten!”  And  he  stalked  into  the  house. 

SAXE’S  battery  sat  in  its  marsh,  with  shrapnel  in 
every  gun,  the  pieces  sighted  for  seven  hundred 
yards  and  the  fuses  cut  to  the  required  length,  and 
the  marsh  before  them  remained  empty.  Even  the 
blapkhirds,  terror-stricken,  rose  into  tlie  air  in  swirl- 
ing clouds  and  darted  off  toward  the  lake.  The  men 
of  the  battery  heard  nothing  but  the  steady  rumble 
of  the  guns.  Now  and  then  they  caught  glimpses  of 
the  edges  of  the  fight.  An  ambulance  train  crossed 
one  of  the  marsh  roads,  its  mule  teams  straining 
through  the  heavy  earth.  On  the  more  distant  road, 
a whole  regiment  of  infantry  passed  across  their  line 
of  vision,  the  men  trotting  along  at  the  “ double.” 

The  four  subalterns  passed  through  various  and 
varying  states  of  mind.  For  half  an  hour  after  the 
battery  dropped  itself  into  the  marsh  they  were  too 
astonished  to  do  more  than  discuss  the  situation 
in  low  tones  behind  the  captain’s  back.  They  executed 
his  few  orders  in  stupefied  silence,  and  in  the  minds 
of  three  of  them  there  took  root  and  grew  the  feeling 
that  Saxe  must  have  lost  his  mind.  Only  Wainwright 
persisted  that,  though  something  obviously  must  have 
slipped,  it  had  not  been  vSaxe. 

The  sun  came  up  over  the  woods,  and  its  rays 
seemed  to  heat  the  distant  artillery  to  even  greater 
volumes  of  noise.  To  the  trained  ears  of  the  men, 
every  wavering  of  the  racket,  every  swelling  and  de- 
crease in  the  fire,  spelled  one  thing  or  another. 

“It’s  good,  stand-up  style!”  Whiting  murmiired  ad- 
miringly. “They  sure  are  burning  up  the  powder.” 

An  hour  passed,  and  the  thoughts  of  three  of  the 
subalterns  edged  around  toward  absolute  mutiny. 
The  lines  of  their  young  faces  grew  hard  and  bitter 
as  they  looked  at  Saxe’s  broad,  immovable  back.  The 
gunners  had  thrown  themselves  down  near  their  pieces 
in  abject  disgust.  Wainright,  ill  at  ease  and  nervous, 
sat  a little  apart  from  his  three  companions,  chewing 
a blade  of  marsh-grass  and  looking  from  Saxe  to  the 
thing  he  saw  growing  in  the  three  grave  faces. 

The  wind  had  shifted  slightly,  and  the  men  could 
even  pick  out  details  amid  the  thunder  of  noise.  'Phey 
knew,  from  the  nature  of  the  sound,  that  the  artillery 
duel  was  going  as  it  should;  but  they  refrained  from 
saying  so  to  one  an  oilier. 

Finally  McCord  edged  over  to  where  Wainwright  sat. 
“ See  hero,  Billy,”  he  said  quietly.  “ This  thing’s 
all  wrong.  I don’t  know  what’s  the  matter,  and  I 
don’t  care.  I know  that  it’s  nothing  yery  short  of 
treason  for  a man  to  bury  six  good  guns  and  a 
hundred  and  seventy-five  meii  in  a hole  in  the  ground, 
when  every  shell  and  every  gun  might  change  history 
if  they  were  a few  miles  farther  away!” 

Wainwright  felt  the  danger  of  the  growing  tension. 
He  knew,  too,  that  Saxe  was  wholly  conscious  of  his 
men’s  restiveness. 

“ It’s  altogether  possible,  you  know,”  he  suggested 
mildly,  “ that  Captain  Saxe  may  have  been  given  his 
orders.  It’s  usually  done  in  such  cases,  I believe.” 

McCord’s  face  bla'zed  suddenly  red.  He  shot  a quick 
glance  at  Saxe  and  leaned  closer  to  Wainwnright. 

“Orders  be  damfted!”  he  said  angrily.  “You  know 
as  well  as  I do  that  nobody  in  the  world  would  order 
a battery  into  a muck-heap!  We  ought  to  get  these 
guns  out  of  here  and  take  ’em  to  somebody  that  knows 
what  to  do  with  ’em!” 

“ Before  I knew  enough  about  war  to  know  a good 
gun-position  from  a bad  one,”  Wainwright  went  on 
evenly,  “ I was  taught  that  unquestioning  obedience  to 
my  superiors  was  my  first  duty.” 

“ There  are  times ” McCord  began  hotly. 

“ There  are  not ! ” cut  in  Wainwright,  and  McCord 
turned  aw'ay. 


So  red  was  the  captain’s  face  at  all  times  that  it 
W'as  impossible  for  McCord  to  see  the  blood  rush  to 
his  cheeks;  but  he  could  see  the  cords  in  his  neck  swell 
ominously.  For  a long  ten  seconds  Saxe  was  silent, 
tlien  he  ^id  slowly: 

“ Lieutenant,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  you 
know  what  my  answer  would  be.  I admit  that  our 
position  is  {leculiar.  My  orders,  however,  are  quite 
specific — ^and  it  is  not  my  province,  nor  that  of  any 
other  officer,  to  question  the  judgment  of  his  superiors.” 

McCord  saluted  again,  and  started  to  turn  away, 
when  the  captain  checked  him. 

“ The  cross  on  this  map,”  he  continued,  exhibiting 
the  much-studied  square  of  paper,  “ indicates  the  exact 
position  we  were  to  occupy.  It  may  be  some  satisfac- 
tion to  you  — and  the  others  — to  verify  the  position 
in  your  own  minds.” 

As  McCord  walked  away,  the  steady  rattle  of  vol- 
leys broke  in  on  the  diminishing  roll  of  the  cannon. 
The  lean  general  was  pushing  his  infantry  up  to  the 
assault,  and  Saxe’s  battery  had  not  fired  a shot  or  seen 
a hostile  uniform.  Some  of  the  cavalry  of  the  escort 
sprawled  on  the  ground,  sleeping  shamelessly. 

The  tidings  that  clicked  in  over  the  wires  of  the 
field-telegraphs  to  the  porch  of  the  farm-house  told 
the  lean  general  that  bis  cannon-thunder  had  done  its 
part.  Along  the  whole  line  of  his  fifteen-mile  front, 
the  enemy’s  batteries  had,  one  by  one,  fallen  silent, 
battered  into  inactivity  by  the  steady  rain  Of  metal 
frem  better-handled  guns.  One  little  set  of  wrinkles  in 
the  general’s  deeply  lined  face  smoothed  themselves 
out.  When  the  chief  of  artillery  sent  a sw’eating  aide 
in  with  the  news  that  the  thing  was  done,  the  general 
nodded  to  a group  of  expectant  orderlies,  and  dropped 
into  a chair  with  a sigh,  scarcely  watching  the  eager 
messengers  as  they  galloped  out  of  the  farm-yard. 

Along  every  road  that  led  toward  the  scarred  hills 
where  the  enemy  w’aited,  the  lean  general  sent  his 
sturdy  regiments.  His  cavalry  — squat  lancers, 
mounted  on  big.  rangy  horses  — scurried  along  the 
roads  to  hover  on  the  enemy’s  flanks.  His  batteries, 
fed  by  the  hastening  trains  of  reserve  caissons,  took 
up  the  work  they  had  begun. 

As  the  artillery  battle  had  gone,  so  went  the  in- 
fantry fight.  Steadily  the  assailants  pressed  in  on 
the  line  of  hills,  and  the  defenders  fell  back  step  by 
step  toward  the  river.  Back  where  the  railroad 
crossed  the  river,  the  enemy  began  to  intrench  dis- 
mounted cavalry  and  hattf*ries  of  horse  artillery,  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  an  army  for  whom  retreat  was 
becoming  a growing  necessity. 

On  the  porch  of  the  farm-house,  the  lean  general 
lo.st  some  of  his  nervousness  and  became  cheer- 
ful. As  the  tidings  continued  to  read  in  the  same 
vein,  he  even  w’axed  jocular.  His  chief  of  staff  — 
looking  very  unmilitary  in  his  shirt-sleeves  — came 
out  of  the  door  to  see  the  general  reading  a dispatch 
and  smiling. 

“ Queer  things  happen  in  battles.”  said  the  general, 
looking  up.  “ We’ve  lost  a battery.” 

The  chief  of  staff  raised  his  eyebrows,  and  the 
general  hastened  to  explain. 

“ It  hasn’t  been  captured,  or  anything  of  that 
sort  — it’s  just  been  mislaid.  We  hitched  it  over 
to  the  w’est  tliis  morning  to  help  Samson’s  men  take 
care  of  any  flanking  counter-attack  that  might  develop, 
and  it’s  gone  — just  plain  gone!  There  hasn’t  been 
any  fighting  over  that  way.  and  something’s  gone 
wrong  with  the  telegraph.  Fredericks”  — Fredericks 
was  the  chief  of  artillery — “ is  hunting  for  his  mis- 
laid battery  now!” 

The  chief  of  staff  grinned  — for,  w’ith  a battle 
nearly  won,  grins  can  be  spared  over  the  disappearance 
of  a single  battery  — and  went  into  the  house. 

The  enemy,  however,  was  not  quite  whipped.  The 
resistless  hammering  of  artillery  and  infantry  had 
bent  and  broken,  their  line  almost  beyond  repair,  but 
their  commander  was  a man  with  a gambler’s  in- 
stincts. A rash  stroke  now  might  turn  a serious 
defeat  into  an  appalling  rout  — and  it  might  turn  it 
into  victory.  He  took  the  gambler’s  chance.  Bolster- 
ing up  the  lines  of  his  right  wing  with  all  the  reserve 
infantry  he  could  lay  hands  on,  he  deliberately  drew 
them  out  of  touch,  filling  the  gap  in  his  lines  with 
cavalry  and  batteries  with  wide  intervals  between  the 
guns,  flung  the  hastily  gathered  column  to  the  west, 
almost  to  the  shore  of  the  big  lake,  and  then  turned 
them  straight  toward  the  enemy’s  victorious  left  wing. 

It  was  not  ten  minutes  after  the  lean  general  had 
joked  over  the  disappearance  of  his  battery  that 
the  first  tremors  of  this  daring  stroke  began  to  make 
themselves  felt.  For  five. furious  minutes  the  general 
paced  the  porch,  waiting  for  confirmation  of  the  dis- 
quieting rumor;  and  then,  when  they  became  certainty, 
he  became  a very  dynamo  of  energy. 

“If  Fredericks  can  only  find  that  battery,  now!” 
he  said  between  clenched  teeth.  “ it  ’ll  serve  to  trip 
’em  up  for  ten  minutes,  and  that’s  enough  to  let  us 
through!” 

It  is  a herculean  task  to  check  an  advancing  army 
in  mid-attack,  cut  part  of  it  loose,  shift  other  parts, 
and  rearrange  the  whole  to  meet  a totally  unexpected 
attack  in  flank.  The  lean  general  did  all  the  long- 
range  thinking  and  ordering  that  he  could,  but  he 
knew  that  to  a great  extent  he  would  have  to  depend 
upon  the  quick  thinking  and  acting  of  the  officers  on 
the  firing-line.  He  knew  that  all  the  available  re- 
serves were  already  hurrying  toward  the  threatened 
point,  and  that  the  corps  artillery  would  be  shifted 
as  soon  as  possible.  But  he  knew,  too,  that  his  own 
lines  near  the  lake  were  very  slender;  his  own  orders 
had  sapped  their  strength  to  help  on  the  great  at- 
tack in  the  center. 


For  several  minutes  McCord,  Drucke,  and  Whiting 
held  their  heads  togtdher  while  Wainright  looked 
fixedly  at  a train  of  extra  caissons  trundling  across 
the  far  road.  Finally  McCord  approached  Saxe,  salut- 
ing rather  stiffly. 

Well?”  questioned  Saxe,  with  a direct  look. 

“ Captain  Saxe.”  McCord  said  llatlv.  returning  the 
captain’s  stare.  “ don’t  you  think  that  the  ridge  back 
of  our  pr<^s<‘nt  jiosition  offers  better  cover  and  plaeiiur 
f or  the  guns?" 
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IT  was  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  Drucke 
discovered  that  there  was  an  element  of  humor  in 
the  battery’s  situation. 

“After  all.”  he  announced  grimly,  "we’re  jolly  well 
hidden,  if  we  are  u.seless!  One  of  the  Iicen 

nosing  around  on  those  roads,  and  he  t>  lls  nn  he 
can’t  .see  a thing  of  us  from  there!” 

For  the  battle  had  passed  around  Saxe’s  g iti-  th- 
oiit  involving  them.  .\t  one  time  it  had  bn  < lOse 
tliat  the  men  had  heard  the  din  of  an  infnnl  v fi>'ht 

oo 


beyond  the  hill  to  the  north  — but  even  that  had  died 
away.  Occasionally  they  had  been  eyed  curiously  hy 
hastening  orderlies;  but  none  of  the  orderlies  hacl 
stopped.  No  orders  had  come  to  the  patient  Saxe, 
who  had  discarded  his  horse  for  an  old  log.  but 
his  pipe  steadily  in  commission. 

And  then,  suddenly,  along  about  noon,  there  had 
come  a new  note  in  the  great  battle-ground  which 
made  men  sit  up  suddenly.  'Tliere  was  a growing 
sound  of  firing  near  the  lake,  wdicre  there  had  Is'cn 
only  silence  and  an  occasional  scattering  volley  all  the 
morning.  Saxe  got  off  his  log  abruptly,  ordered  more 
ammunition  brought  up  at  once,  and  sent  an  orderly 
packing  off  to  the  cavalry  supports  for  information.  ' 
“ It  can’t  really  be  anything,”  McCord  said  incred- 
ulously. “ The  whole  battle’s  gone  off  and  left  us. 
But  if  it  is  anything  — why,  there’s  an  end  of  us!” 

The  cavalry  escort  was  galvanized  into  sudden  ac- 
tivity. Its  outposts  came  tumbling  breathlessly  in 
with  tidings  of  great  masses  of  the  enemy  pouring 
in  on  them  from  the  north.  Saxe  sent  another  orderly 
to  the  vague  divisional  commander  from  xvhom  his 
orders  were  supposed  to  come,  and  looked  at  his  guns. 

“ Keep  one  troop  dismounted,”  he  orden*d  tlie 
cavalry  captain  sharply.  “ Get  ’em  into  cover  where 
they  can  do  the  most  good.  Get  the  other  troop  out 
on  to  solid  ground  where  they  can  charge,  and  drive 
’em  home  when  those  fellows  get  close.  Never  mind  the 
guns;  we  can  take  care  of  the  ground  in  front  of  us!" 

Some  portion  of  vSaxe’s  calm,  confident  energy-  was 
transferred  to  his  lieutenants.  They  jumped  to 
execute  his  orders;  yet  they  knew  that  the  position 
cf  the  battery  was  ridiculous. 

“By  Geor^l”  exclaimed  McCord,  looking  at  Saxe 
with  admiration.  “ He’s  great,  if  he  has  made  a fool 
of  himself!” 

The  head  of  a hostile  column  showed  suddenly  above 
the  crest  to  the  north;  another  poked  its  way  out  on 
to  the  farther  road.  Saxe  nodded  to  the  gunners,  and 
the  six  guns,  already  sighted  and  loaded,  roared  into 
sudden  action.  Saxe  did  not  need  to  look  to  see  that 
his  first  shrapnel  burst  exactly  where  it  should. 

“ Fast!”  he  yelled  to  the  gunners.  “ It’s  speed 
that’ll  count  now!” 

The  enemy’s  columns,  hurrying  to  deliver  their  flank- 
ing blow  before  it  was  too  late,  were  in  no  mood  to 
stop  and  deploy  for  such  pigmy  resistance.  Saxe's 
shrapnel  galled  their  advance-guard,  and  the  carbines 
of  the  hidden  cavalry  bit  deep  into  their  ranks.  They 
tried  to  cross  the  marsh,  and  the  very  nature  of  tlie 
groxind  meant  that  to  deploy  was  to  lose  time  — and 
they  dared  not  lose  it. 

“*They  can’t  deploy,”  stormed  Saxe.  “Try  common 
shell !” 

To  the  shriek  of  the  shrapnel  succeeded  the  tearing, 
wrenching  crashes  of  the  percussion-shells.  Tin* 
enemy,  nonplussed  at  this  sudden  bombardment,  flung 
at  them  apparently  from  the  very  bowels  of  a sticky 
marsh,  halted  for  one  flickering  minute,  and  in  that 
time  the  second  troop  of  cavalry  flashed  out  from  1h‘- 
hind  the  shelter  of  a clump  of  woods  and  buried  its 
lances  in  the  column’s  flank. 

The  enemy’s  bugles  called  from  one  to  another,  and 
the  big,  dense  columns  tried  to  deploy — only  to  find 
that  the  men  mired  themselves  in  the  marsh  and  coubl 
not  advance.  From  behind  the  willows  that  lined  tin- 
road,  the  sharpshooters  began  to  peck  at  the  gunners. 
“Shrapnel  again.  Shor^n  the  fuses!”  yelled  Saxe. 

IT  was  only  a question  of  time, — the  wiping  out  of 
this  trifling  stumbling-block, — but  it  was  exactly 
this  element  whose  waste  spelled  defeat  to  the  enemy. 
Swiftly  the  heavy  columns  deployed.  The  charging 
troop  of  lancers  was  engulfed  in  a swarm  of  infantry 
that  blotted  the  horsemen  out  of  existence  in  a few 
terrible  minutes  of  magazine  fire.  The  dismounted 
troop,  fighting  stubbornly  through  the  underbrusli. 
dodging  from  tree  to  tree,  found  themselves  caught  in 
front,  flank,  and  rear.  Men  fell  thick  about  the  six 
half-buried  guns.  McCord  was  working  with  tin- 
wagoner  at  the  tail-piece  of  one  gun;  Drucke  and  two 
of  the  artificers  were  bringing  up  ammunition  for  a 
second;  Saxe  himself  was  sighting  a third  piece. 
Wainright  and  Whiting  lay  on  the  ground,  and  two  of 
the  guns  were  silent. 

Saxe  stood  upright  in  the  midst  of  the  wreck  of  his 
battery,  the  blood  streaming  down  his  temple,  a loaded 
shell  in  his  hands.  Of  the  hundred  and  seventy-five 
men  who  had  been  with  him  twenty  minutes  earlier, 
there  were  not  more  than  fifty  left;  but  those  fifty 
were  working  like  men  possessed,  and  the  four  giurs 
still  in  action  were  being  served  with  something  like 
regularity.  The  cavalry  escort  was  nearly  gone,  and 
there  were  hostile  dead  within  three  hundred  yards 
of  the  guns.  Without  turning.  Saxe  could  see  the 
enemy’s  xiniforms  showing  through  the  trees  scarce  a 
hundred  yards  away  on  his  flank. 

“ Stick  by  the  guns ! ” he  yelled.  “ There’s  a dozen 
rounds  in  them  yet!” 

Then,  through  the  sounds  of  the  fight  around  him,  a 
dull  rumble  sounded  in  the  rear.  Saxe  turned  in  time 
to  see  the  “ leaders  ” of  a dozen  gun-teams  show 
simultaneously  above  the  crest  behind  him  as  they 
swept  the  pieces  into  position.  On  both  sides  of  him 
there  sounded  the  steady  hammering  of  regular  volleys. 
But  Saxe,  though  he  knew  the  relief  had  come,  did  not 
turn  his  head,  but  thrust  the  loaded  shell  into  the 
breech  before  him,  and  slammed  home  the  block  with 
his  OW71  hand. 

**^F  course,”  said  the  lean  general,  crossing  one 
thin  leg  comfortably  over  the  other,  “it’s  easy 
to  say  what  might  have  happened  if  something  else 
hadn’t,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  And  it’s  easy.  too. 
to  say  how  far  a man  ought  to  stick  to  his  orders 
when  he  knows  there’s  something  wrong  with  them. 

“ But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  if  that  map  had 
been  right,  that  marsh  wouldn’t  have  looked  like  a 
hundred-foot  hill  and  fooled  everybody.  And.  if  it  had 
been  a hill,  they’d  have  seen  his  ^ns  before  they 
stepped  on  him,  and  they’d  have  wiped  him  out  in  two 
minutes  instead  of  thirty.  If  heM  been  a bit  le^s 
conscientious,  and  a trifle  more  inventive  — but  he 
trasn't  and  there’s  an  end  of  it!” 
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bark  had  long  since  peeled  away,  and  the 
wood  show'od,  a streak  of  white  in  the 
darkness.  He  looked  down  at  her  and  for 
an  instant  hesitated,  then  cleared  his 
throat  huskily.  She  satv  what  he  meant. 
It’s  the  one  chance,”  he  said  briefly,  and 
picked  her  up  in  his  great  arms. 

Drunk  and  sober,  Jerry  Morley  had 
w’alked  that  causeway  many  times, 
and  never  had  he  taken  any  heed  of  its 
ilanger.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he 
felt  himself  shaking  at  the  possibility  of 
misstep;  and  for  the  first  time  he  took 
careful  thought  each  time  he  placed  his 
foot  before  him.  Yet  he  walked  swiftly 
and  .steadily,  holding  his  straight  broad 
back  and  massive  shoulders  easily  poised. 

Once  his  rubber  boot-sole  slipped  on  a 
scale  of  thin  ice  he  had  not  seen.  They 
wt're  in  the  middle  of  the  narrow  span. 
Twenty  feet  below,  the  water  ran  black; 
its  roar  in  his  ears.  Instinctively,  as  he 
caught  himself  he  pressed  the  light  bundle 
closer  in  his  arms.  The  roar  of  the  w'ater 
died  in  the  louder  roar  of  the  approaching 
train.  He  forgot  caution  and  ran,  gain- 
ings the  bank  in  half  a dozen  mighty 
strides.  The  train  swept  by  them  as  he 
reached  the  end  and  reverently  slipped  the 
nun  from  his  arms. 

It  was  less  than  a hundred  feet  to  the 
station  platform.  When  they  gained  it. 
the  conductor  was  coming  from  the  agent’s 
window,  with  his  lantern  swinging.  On 
the  steps  of  the  chair-car  stood  Sister 
Cecilia. 

Jerry  Morley  held  out  his  open  left  hand 
full  of  silver  toward  his  companion. 

“ If  you  don’t  mind.  Sister,”  he  said, 
“ I’ll  give  this  for  the  Orphans’  Home.” 

From  the  open  vestibule  of  the  moving 
train  she  thankcjl  him,  and  he  stood  with 
his  head  bared  as  she  was  w'hirled  from 
sight. 

CARROLL  passed  backw'ard  and  for- 
ward in  the  office  at  U quarters  next 
morning.  The  superintendent  was  a man 
of  mighty  frame  and  huge  girth.  His  red 
face  was  dark,  and,  as  lie  talked,  one  of 
his  men  remarked  to  his  helper:  “The 
old  man’s  up  in  the  air.” 

Facing  Carroll,  two  men  stood  mute. 
Now'  and  again  Tom  Leahy  nursed  the  dis- 
located knuckle  of  his  right  hand  with  the 
calloused  palm  of  his  left.  One  eye  was 
closed  entirely  and  the  other  gleamed  from 
beneath  a swollen  blue-black  lid.  Finally 
Carroll  stopped  to  get  his  breath,  and 
Leahy  asked: 

“ What  d ye  Agger  w'c’re  to  do,  anny- 
how  ?” 

“ Do?”  Carroll  burst  out  again.  “ Do? 
Do  like  ye  did  last  night.  Go  dowm  drunk, 
wid  a drove  av  drunken  terriers  behind 
ye.  an’  let  Jerry  Morley  and  them  hell- 
hounds av  his  make  hash  av  ye  wance 
more.  Ye’re  gettin’  ould,  Tom.” — he  soft- 
ened his  voice  to  sarcasm. — “ too  ould  to 
fight  anny  more.  Ye  should  be  lookin’  fer 
another  job.  Ye’re  not  the  man  ye  were 
on  the  big  ditch.  An’  Mac,  there — ^whis- 
ky’s gettin’  the  top  hand  av  ye,  Mac,” 

The  two  raged  in  silence,  and  Carroll, 
noting  with  deep  satisfaction  that  they 
did,  went  on:  “So  long  as  I’ve  been  on 
public  w'orks.  so  long  did  I never  see  the 
min  could  run  my  camp — no  one  but  me. 
But  now  ’tis  different.  Eleven  men 
from  me  own  station  on  the  Chicago  ditch, 
eleven  flat-footed  hoboes,  conies  in  liere  an’ 
cw'ns  the  place.  An’  whin  ye  go  down  to 
see  thim  they  spits  in  yer  eye,  Tom  I^eahy, 
and  ye  and  the  whole  twinty  av  them  wid 
3'e  runs  back  where  ye  came  frum.” 

“ Spits  in  me  eye,  is  ut  ?” — and  Tom 
Leahy  gently  caressed  one  bruised  side  of 
his  face  witii  his  well  hand.  “ Mayhe  ye’d 
like  to  be  lettin’  him  try  ut  on  yerself. 
’Tis  aisy  to  talk!” 

Carroll’s  eyes  shot  fire  as  he  rose  to 
this.  He  doubled  one  huge  fist  and 
brought  it  softly  down  on  the  desk  beside 
him.  In  the  gesture  w'as  much  of  sup- 
pression. 

“ I will,”  he  said  quietly.  “ I will.  Ye 
may  come  too,  if  ye  want,  and  anny  one 
else  ye  know  that  wants  a frolic.  I’ll 
show  Jerry  Morley  that  if  there’s  anny 
rough  house  in  this  camp.  I’ll  be  the 
one  to  make  it.  We  clean  that  dump  to- 
day. An’  God  help  them  that’s  in  it. 
ni 

The  door  opened  and  Jerry  Morlev 
walked  in. 

He  stood  awkw'ardly  facing  Carroll,  W’ho 
was  the  first  to  speak,  in  a voice  as  soft 
as  silk  and  smooth  as  polished  steel: 

“Good  morning.  Mister  Morley.  What 
can  I do  for  ye?” 

The  irony  of  tone  and  words  were  not 
lost  on  the  drill-runner.  He  shifted  one 
great  foot  uneasily. 

“ I wanted  to  see  Tom,”  he 
“ I’m  herfe.”-  eaU  J.ieahy  grijilv. 

Jerry  M<Wb^  1 4boKed  "^squalidyTilLjIlifc 
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and  achievements  that  are  convincing  be- 
cause so  directly  in  line  with  what  would 
most  naturally  be  expected. 

Irriidble  Children  Become  Polite  and 
Happy 

After  eight  years  there  have  been  no 
changes  of  consequence  in  the  methods 
of  the  schools,  few  errors  to  correct,  and 
no  fallacies  to  disprove.  As  one  teacher 
has  said,  the  children  come  to  them  irri- 
table, nervous,  suspicious,  unreliable,  bad- 
mannered,  and  listless;  afti^r  a while  they 
become  smiling,  polite,  kind  to  one  an- 
other, orderly,  clean,  active,  reliable,  and 
trustworthy.  Thej'  get  a color,  their  hair 
becomes  glossy,  they  increase  in  size  and 
weight,  their  backs  straighten,  and  they 
iH'come  more  alert  and  vivacious  both  men- 
tally and  physically.  All  this  refers,  of 
course,  to  the  sick  and  feeble,  or  what 
might  be  termed  the  most  liojieless  cases. 
Certainly,  methods  that  accomplish  this 
for  such  children  can  not  fail  to  work  at 
least  some  small  benefit,  even  to  those  who 
are  already  well  mannered  and  well  phy 
sically. 

It  is  a well  known  fact  that  there  ii 
an  ever-present  relationship  between 
bodily  infirmity  and  mental  power.  The 
impairment  of  bodily  vigor  is  sure  to  Ih: 
reflected  sooner  or  later  in  diminished 
mental  capacity,  unless  it  be  in  persons  of 
strong  will  pow'er  and  exceptional  caj)acity 
for  withstanding  suffering — two  faculties 
not  common  in  children.  Com])lete  bodily 
strength — not  necessarily  muscular  power, 
but  perfect  health — stimulates  the  brain 
action  and  in  every  w'ay  aid.s  it  to  quicker 
and  greater  results.  Cbildren  wbo  work 
in  closed  rooms  become  weary  mentally 
quicker  than  they  would  out  of*  doors,  and 
their  capacity  for  learning  is  deadened, 
whereas  in  the  open  air  it  is  quickened. 

Even  if  the  establishing  of  an  open-air 
school  were  attended  by  exjiense,  the  cost 
w'ould  be  but  trifling  as  compared  with  the 
direct  and  indirect  economies  accom- 
plished. Th“re  is  a saving  in  doctors’  bills 
and  medicines,  and  the  building  up  of  a 
rugged  constitution,  which  means  greater 
capacity  for  work  in  later  years,  an  in- 
valuable asset  both  for  those  who  labor 
with  their  heads  and  for  those  who  labor 
with  their  hands  alone.  The  power  to  re- 
sist the  encroachments  of  disease  is  desir- 
able for  the  healthy  as  well  as  for  the  ill. 
It  is  a case  where  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to 
one  has  been  universally  legalized  by  the 
familiar  old  law  that  one  ounce  of  preven- 
tion is  worth  sixteen  ounces  of  cure. 

The  open-air  school  is  practical  for  any 
community.  It  gives  the  children  strong 
minds  in  strong  bodies,  and  it  means  bet- 
ter health,  better  standards  of  living,  and 
more  learning.  The  w'ay  is  open  for 
nearly  every  school  district  to  adopt  it 
to  w'hatever  extent  it  pleasc's;  and  w'lien 
employed  in  its  simple.st  possible  form 
and  if  only  for  a part  of  the  year,  its  bene- 
fit's reveal  themselves  quickly  and  force- 
fully, so  that  the  experiment,  when  once 
tried,  is  not  likely  to  be  al)andoned,  but 
rather  placed  sooner  or  later  on  the  basis 
of  a permanent  institution. 


other’s  damaged  face,  and  forbore  to 
smile. 

“ I’d  like  to  know  what’s  the  chances  fer 
a machine,”  he  said  quietly. 

The  other  men  turned  mutely  to  Carroll. 
They  w'ere  not  equal  to  this  emergency. 

“ I thought,”  said  the  latter.  “ ye*  had 
retired,  Mister  Morley.  I notice  ye’re  be- 
comin’  a man  o’  money  as  well  as  a sport. 
I see  ye  subscribin’  fer  the  Orphans’  Home 
last  night.  What  makes  ye  want  to  come 
back  to  work?  Perhaps  ye  fear  trouble — 
or  jail?” 

Jerry  Morley  had  raised  his  head  as 
Carroll  spoke  and  his  eyes  gleamed  danger- 
ously. His  face  w'as  very  white. 

I don’t  fear  you,  Mike  Carrol,”  he  said 
slowly.  “Neither  you  nor  your  men.”  He 
glanced  at  Leahy.  “ I want  a machine. 
Why  is  me  own  business.”  He  reddened 
and  stopped  awkw'ardly. 

Carroll  w'as  watching  him  keenly.  He 
had  seen  Jerry  Morley  at  the  depot  i)Iat- 
form,  and  he  knew  well  his  own  race. 

“How  about  yer  gang?”  he  asked 
shortly. 

“Where  I. go  they  go,”  said  Jerry  Mor- 
ley quietly. 

The  superintendent  was  silent  for  a mo- 
ment. “ Ye  spoiled  a good  man  last  night, 
Jerry  Morley,”  he  said  finally.  “ Pat  Car- 
michael’s in  the  hospital  wid  a broken 
shoulder  an’  God  knows  what  all  else.” 
He  turned  abruptly  to  Leahy.  “ Give  him 
Pat’s  shift  on  the  bench,”  he  said. 

“Are  ye  gone  crazy  entirelv?”  Leahv 
asked,  when  Jerry  Morley  had  left— “ giv- 
in’  the  man  the  bench,  afL-r  all  that’s 
come  an’  gone?” 

Carroll  grinned.  “ Never  fear,”  he  said. 
‘\^|y^Iorley’8  through  wid  butterfly 
good  now— until  spring,  anny- 


Are  You  Pinched  for  Money? 

Have  you  enough  pin  money?  Every 
woman  knows  the  poi^ant  torture  of 
being  denied  the  many  little  refinements 
80  dear  to  her. 

In  almost  every  family  even  a little  more 
money  coming  in  re^arly  will  relieve  the 
tension.  Those  niceties  of  dress  you  hunger 
for,  the  little  entertainments  you  want,  the 
outings  you  need — all  can  be  yours. 

In  your  spare  time  you  can  earn  enough 
money  to  take  much  of  the  sordidness  from 
life,  and  put  money  in  bank,  too. 


How  About  Your  Future? 

IF  your  source  of  income  was  suddenly 
cut  off,  where  could  you  earn  a dollar  ? 
Are  you  equipped  to  go  right  ahead  and 
make  a good  living — not  a mere  existence, 
but  a good  substantial  ever  - increasing 
amount  of  money  ? Unless  you  are,  you  are 
chained  to  the  ragged  edge  of  uncertainty. 
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Thingi  have  changed.  The 
old  coach  has  given  place 
to  the  automobile.  These  aiediousands 
of  roadside  tavern  where  there  were 
hundreds  before.  Yet  all  of  them  and  the 
palatial  city  holds  find 

Old  Overholt  Rye 

-Samt  ht  too  Keen" 
as  popular  as  it  was  a century  ago. 
Honesdy  made  from  the  best  Penn- 
qrlvania  Rye  and  pure  mountain 
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herd  in  general,  for  his  arrival  caused  a 
good  deal  of  excitement.  The  possibilities 
of  a fight  loomed  up  most  hopefully,  if  one 
could  judge  by  the  manner  of  several  of 
the  stags. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  stranger. 
Suddenly  there  was  a commotion  among 
the  stunted  tre^,  and  out  rushed  the  chief 
of  the  herd,  the  magnificent  beast  that  I 
had  seen  before.  On  he  came  in  a mad 
rush,  and,  before  the  stranger  realized 
what  was  happening,  he  was  knocked 
head  over  heels.  He  stayed  down  only  for 
a moment — the  big  fellow  allowed  him  to 
rise,  and  then  the  fight  began. 

A real  fight  it  was.  Such  clashing  of 
antlers  I had  never  before  seen  or  heard. 
If  only  it  had  taken  place  on  the  clear 
ground,  or  away  from  the  does,  so  that 
there  would  have  been  some  chance  of  get- 
ting good  pictures!  As  it  was,  the  condi- 
tions were  most  unsatisfactory,  and  it 
looked  as  if  the  opportunity  for  which  1 
had  waited  so  long  and  worked  so  hard 
would  be  lost.  Whichever  way  I moved 
would  reveal  me  to  the  does,  while  it  was 
impossible  to  take  a picture  from  where  I 
lay  concealed  among  bushes,  owing  to  the 
distance  and  the  intervening  scrub.  The 
excitement  of  it  was  past  all  belief. 

Getting  a Picture  of  the  Fight 

The  fight  would  probably  not  last  long 
— pchaps  not  more  than  a minute  or 
two;  yet  I could  make  no  rapid  motion, 
for  fear  of  attracting  attention.  Quickly 
deciding  that  the  only  way  was  to  crawl 
closer  at  all  cost,  I worked  my  way 
through  the  wet  moss  and  tangled  vegeta- 
tion on  my  hands  and  knees.  In  this  way, 
and  at  great  risk  of  being  seen,  I got  to 
within  thirty  or  forty  yards.  Then,  after 
seeing  that  the  camera  was  completely 
ready,  I stood  up,  and,  scarcely  taking 
time  to  focus,  pressed  the  button  and 
secured  the  picture  of  the  fight.  It  is,  I 
believe,  the  only  one  ever  made. 

My  sudden  appearance,  and  the  sound 
of  the  shutter,  gave  the  alarm  to  the  does, 
who  immediately  gave  the  danger  call; 
and,  almost  before  one  could  realize  it, 
the  fight  had  stopped,  and  the  two  com- 
batants instantly  joined  the  scampering 
herd  that  was  racing  madly  from  their 
common  enemy.  Away  they  went  across 
the  slushy  barren,  scattering  moss  and 
water  in  the  air. 

It  was  beautiful  and  it  was  exciting 
while  it  lasted;  but  it  was  quickly  over. 
The  whole  white-flanked  herd  vanished 
into  the  womls.  and  the  absolute  silence  of 
the  wilds  took  pp-^session  once  more.  As 
1 stood  there,  trembling  and  tired  from 
the  hours  of  delicious  nervous  strain.  I 
was  eoMseious  of  a feeling  of . satisfaction 
and  jdeasuiv;  foi  I had  secured  the 
lii>tnr»  wliich  for  so  many  years  had 
eluded  me.  .\s  I earefiilly  wrapped  up  the 
plat(‘-holder  with  its  pre(  ions  eontents.  I 
wondered  wliether  everything  had  been 
pro|a'rly  done — wliether  the  plate  was  a 
blank,  or  whether  it  contained  the  latent 
image  of  the  greatest  light  it  has  ever 
been  my  giH>d  luck  t<i  witness! 

row  m HEW  ^ OF  brains 
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the  change  in  economic  conditions.  Ex- 
cess population  always  seeks  an  outlet 
and  tends  to  How  to  a region  of  less  con- 
gestion or  of  more  favorable  comlitions. 
In  the  early  days  the  conditions  were  so 
favorable  in  America  as  to  attract  the 
most  desirable  class  of  European  emi- 
grants. But,  as  conditions  here  have 
changed  and  come  nearer  to  the  European 
level,  the  class  of  immigrants  has  steadily 
fallen.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  the 
better  class  of  European  emigrants  go  to 
Canada  and  Argentine,  leaving  us  only 
the  less  desirable  ones. 

But,  as  General  Walker  long  ago 
pointed  out,  “ the  migration  of  the  lowest 
classes  will  not  be  permanently  stopped, 
so  long  as  any  difference  of  economic  level 
exists  between  our  population  and  that  of 
the  most  degraded  communities  abroad.” 

In  point  of  fact,  the  seeming  check  of 
the  flood  of  immigration  ascrilx'd  to  the 
panic  of  1907  was  but  temporary. 
Despite  the  reduction,  the  numbers  stood 
at  more  than  three  quarters  of  a million 
in  1908  and  in  1909,  and  again  passed  the 
million  mark  in  1910.  And  if  emigration 
was  relatively  heavy,  it  must  be  recalled, 
as  pointed  out  by  former  New  York  State 
Commissioner  of*  Lunacy  Goodwin  Brown, 
that  those  who  go  back  to  Europe  are  the 
prosperous  moiety  who  would  make  the 
least  undesirable  eitizens.  The  more 
weakly  and  defective  remain. 

In  effect,  emigration,  while  in  one  sense 
offering  relief,  really  serves  to  lower  still 
further  the  average  level  of  the  net  in- 
crement of  the  population  received 
through  immigration.  Nor  can  we  doubt 
that  we  shall  receive  immigrants  of  a 
lower  and  yet  lower  order  so  long  as  we 
will  accept  them — or  until  they  have 
brought  the  United  States  to  the  low 
economic  level  of  the  least  prosperous  of 
foreign  countries.  . 

A vivid  picture  of  what  American 
civilization  of  the  near  future  may  be 
like  if  the  present  tide  of  immigration  is 
allowed  to  go  unchecked  was  given  in  an 
eloquent  speech  before  the  American 
Economic  Association  not  long  ago  by 
Professor  Edward  A.  Ross,  who,  after 
characterizing  the  “ pioneer  breed  ” as 
one  of  the  finest  types  ever  seen  in  the 
white  race,  said: 

“ This  precious  stock,  of  pioneer  an- 
cestry, is  abruptly  curtailing  the  size  of 
the  family  rather  than  send  its  sons  to 
compete  in  a labor  market  overstocked 
with  sub-common  representatives  of  cer- 
tain unachieving  and  undistinguished 
strains  of  southern  and  southwestern 
Europe. 

“ Already  America  has  ceased  to  allure, 
as  of  yore,  the  British,  the  Germans,  and 
the  Scandinavians;  but  it  strongly  at- 
tracts the  Italians,  Greeks,  and  ^lavs. 
By  19.30,  perhaps,  the  opportunities  left 
will  have  ceased  to  interest  them ; but,  no 
doubt,  the  Khivans,  the  Bokhariots,  the 
Persians,  and  the  Afghans  will  regard 
this  as  the  Promised  Land.  By  19.50, 
even  they  will  scorn  the  chances  here; 
but  then,  perhaps,  the  coolies  from  over- 
populated  India  will  be  glad  to  take  an 
American  wage.  But  by  the  last  quarter 
of  this  centurv  there  will  remain,  pos- 
sibly, no  people  in  the  world  that  will 
care  for  the  chances  left  in  America, 

“ Then,  when  immigration  has  ceased 
of  itself,  when  the  dogma  of  the  sacred 
right  of  immigration  has  w'rought  its 
perfect  work,  and  when  the  blood  of  the 
old  pioneering  breed  has  faded  out  of  the 
motley,  polyglot,  polychrome,  caste- 
riven  population  that  will  crowd  this  con- 
tinent to  a Chinese  density,  let  there  be 
reared  a commemorative  monument  bear- 
ing these  words: 

“ TO  THE  AMERICAN  PIONEERING  BREED 
THE  VICTIM  OF  TOO  MUCH  HUMANITARI- 
ANI8M  AND  TOO  LITTLE  COMMON  SENSE” 

To  the  average  reader,  no  doubt,  such 
a prophecy  as  this  sounds  fantastic;  lie- 
cause,  to  the  average  person,  the  existing 
condition  of  national  affairs  seems  al- 
ways part  of  a fixed  and  immutable 
scheme  of  things. 

But  the  chief  lesson  of  history,  it  may 
lie  worth  while  to  recall,  is  that  nations 
are  mutable.  The  greatest  nations  of 
Europe  for  the  better  part  of  a thousand 
years  were  democracies;  but  monarchies 
succeeded  them.  No  douht  the  average 
Roman  of  the  fifth  century  would  have 
smiled  contemptuously  if  it  had  lieeii  sug- 
gested to  him  that  the  despised  bar- 
barians that  came  down  from  tlie  North 
would  overthrow  his  wonderful  civiliza- 
tion. But  the  thousaml-year  |>eriod  that 
suc«-et‘«hHl  is  known  in  history  as  the 
Dark  Age. 

1 wouhl  not  Ih'  understcMxI  as  suggest- 
ing that  our  civilization  is  alnnit  to  suffer 
similar  (s  lipse.  I by  no  rrw^ans  agrw*  even 
with  the  forecast  of  the  leariie<l  New 
York  judge  who  recently  averred  tliat  the 
w^ustrial  disturiiances  of  our  time 
r ' ? ns  to  the  verge  of  a French 


Revolution.  But  I think  any  one  who 
reviews  carefully  the  accomplishment  of 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
America  may  justly  ask  himself  whether 
our  civilization  is  not  momentarily  retro- 
g:easive. 

In  any  event,  it  .seems  fairly  clear  that 
we  need  go  forward  along  present  lines 
only  two  or  three  generations  to  give  us 
the  “ motley,  polyglot,  polychrome,  caste- 
riven  population  ” of  Professor  Ross’s 
prophecy. 

Meantime  it  is  well  to  recall  that  the 
pioneer  breed,  though  greatly  out- 
numbered, is  still  in  control  in  America, 
in  virtue  of  its  intellectual  supremacy.  In 
some  of  our  Western  States  it  is  prob- 
ably still  numerically  dominant;  and 
there  we  have  seen  the  recent  extension 
of  democratic  principles — woman  suf- 
frage, the  initiative,  the  referendum,  the 
recall — with  seeming  prospect  of  good 
results. 

But  what  lover  of  lilierty  can  contem- 
plate with  composure  the  probable  result 
of  placing  these  political  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  the  mongrel  proletariat  that  is 
rapidly  coming  to  numerical  dominance 
in  the  Northeast?  Already  our  indiscrim- 
inate hospitality  of  past  decades  has  put 
an  incubus  on  progress  and  headed  our 
civilization  away  from  the  best  ideals  of 
democracy.  To  give  actual  power  to  this 
motley  crew  would  be  to  invite  the  coming 
of  a Csesar. 

Eugenics  and  Democracy 

TO  forecast  evil  is  always  a task  at 
once  ungracious  and  futile.  Nor  have 
I,  personally,  any  fear  that  the  American 
civilization  of  tlie  coming  generation  will 
be  allowed  to  progress  very  far  in  the 
retrograde  direction.  Yet  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  conditions  are  such  as  to 
justify  even  the  most  conservative  and 
optimistic  in  questioning  whether  there 
may  not  be  some  hazard  in  our  present 
yourse. 

In  the  modern  world  all  civilized  na- 
tions are  pitted  against  one  another  in 
an  economic  warfare.  We  can  not  keep 
out  of  this  international  struggle,  if  we 
would.  National  prosfierity  must  depend 
very  largely  upon  the  success  with  which 
we  me<*t  the  competition  of  English,  Ger- 
man, French,  and  ultimately  of  Chinese 
and  .lapanese  commercial  activity.  It  is 
almost  axiomatic  to  say  that  the  most  in- 
telligent race  must  win  in  this  great 
world-wide  economic  struggle.  It  seems 
equally  axiomatic  to  say  that  it  is  hardly 
the  part  of  worldly  wisdom  for  a nation 
that  carries  an  incubus  of  ten  per  cent, 
of  negroes  to  add  to  its  burden  by  accept- 
ing millions  on  millions  of  people  of  a 
confes-sedly  low  order  of  intelligence. 

It  is  hard  enough,  at  best,  to  keep  a 
racial  stock  improved.  It  must  become 
impossible  to  do  so  if  we  utterly  dis- 
regard the  laws  of  heredity. 

Every  one  recalls  Dr,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes’  famous  formula  for  securing 
health  and  happiness:  to  wit.  first  select 
your  grandparents.  But  a good  many  of 
us  fail  to  reflect  that  we  are  to-day  select- 
ing grandparents  for  our  descendants  of 
the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century.  If 
we  continue  our  present  policy,  it  does 
not  appear  that  said  posterity  will  have 
very  great  cause  to  applaud  the  wisdom 
of  our  selection. 

Our  ancestors  bequeathed  us  a negro 
problem  which  came  near  disrupting  the 
Union,  and  which  is  still  as  far  as  ever 
from  solution.  It  seems  incredible  that 
we  should  voluntarily  saddle  on  our  de- 
scendants another  type  of  race  problem  of 
added  menace. 

Clearly,  then,  a remedy  must  be  found. 
The  obvious  remedy  would  seem  to  be 
the  shutting  out  of  undesirable  European 
emigrants,  even  as  we  have  already  shut 
out  the  Chinese.  Yet  it  is  diflicult  to 
apply  so  radical  a measure,  because  of 
the  many  antagonistic  interests  involved. 

Political  parties  have  juggled  with  the 
idea  of  restricting  immigration,  but  have 
not  dared  to  take  radical  measures.  As 
a nation,  we  tend  to  complain  about  an 
evil  and  then  forget  the  evil  while  it  still 
is  allowed  to  exist.  We  tend  to  lop  at 
the  twigs  of  the  tree  of  evil,  as  Thoreau 
said,  instead  of  striking  at  the  root.  For 
example.  Ave  rail  at  the  trusts,  but  sit 
complacently  in  the  shadow  of  the  tariff 
wall  that  protects  them.  We  strain  at 
such  gnats  as  race-track  and  pool-room 
gambling,  but  contentedlv  swallow  the 
Wall  Street  camel. 

But  the  time  is  a]ipronching  when  the 
matter  can  no  longer  lie  trifled  with;  and 
in  the  near  future  we  must  cluwise  be- 
tween the  alternatives  of  restricting  im- 
migration and  accepting  a lower  standard 
of  civilization  for  America.  I.  for  one. 
entertain  no  questioti  as  to  which  horn 
of  tlie  diletnma  will  be  seized. 

Having  limited  tli"  influx  of  undesir- 
able iininigran' - i ' ' le  future,  we  must 
prepare  to  d.  i itilically  with  the 

inclioate  popiL.ii  i already  here.  This 
means  that  \ ■ i.  n-l  encourage  the  in- 
crease of  |)o  ,1,;..  .,,i  among  the  unfit. 
INen  the  <lis(Ms^i'in  f this  subject — let 
alone  its  appli  : I -.iresents  dilficulties ; 
since  the  ap<  ' I • is  of  Mother  (irundy 


amounts  almost  to  a iiatiuiial  sujMTsti- 
tioii. 

But  wc  can  not  hope  for  true  progres.- 
until  we  learn  to  apply  the  laws  of 
heredity  as  intelligently  to  the  human 
race  as  we  now  apply  them  to  the  bree-1- 
iiig  of  cattle  and  horses. 

The  great  difficulty  is  that  nations  arc 
prone  to  he  obsessed  by  the  notion  of 
quantity  in  the  breeding  of  the  human 
race.  We  boast  of  our  ninety-mid  mill- 
ions, but  Ave  forget  to  ask  Avhat  may  lie 
the  percentage  of  mongrel  stock.  Wo 
prate  about  race  suicide,  but  worry  not 
at  all  about  race  degeneration.  What 
might  be  Avished  is  that  the  population 
of  America  should  decrease  by,  say.  25 
|M*r  cent,  in  numbers  in  the  coming  gen- 
eration, and  at  the  same  time  go  up,  sa,v 
25  per  cent,  in  quality. 

Then  there  would  be  no  occasion  for 
even  the  most  pessimistic  of  cavilers  to  en- 
tertain fears  for  the  future  of  democracy. 


The  World’s  Greatest  Ruby 

The  world’s  largest  and  most  famous 
ruhy  is  that  known  as  the  Timur 
Ruby,  the  Oriental  name  of  which  is 
Khiraj-i-Alam,  “Tribute  of  the  World." 
This  is  the  largest  spinel  ruby  known. 
AA'eighing  a bit  over  352  carats,  uncut  but 
polished.  It  is  thought  to  have  come  from 
•ne  of  the  old  ruby  mines  of  Badah.shan. 

This  famous  jewel  has  had  a A'arieil 
and  most  romantic  history.  The  earlic.st 
records  concerning  it  indicate  that  it  Avas 
seized,  together  with  many  other  precious 
stones,  by  the  Ameer  Timur,  commonly 
called  by  European  historians  Tamerlane, 
when  he  plundered  Delhi  in  1398. 

At  his  death  the  ruby  descended  to  Iii.s 
son,  Mir  Shah  Rukh,  and  in  due  time 
to  his  son  and  successor,  Mirza  Ulugh  Btg. 
At  this  period,  howcA^er,  the  Tartar  Em- 
pire was  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  Ihir- 
ing  one  of  the  wars  between  the  Tartars 
and  the  Persians,  the  ruby  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Kings  of  Iran.  Shah  Abltas 
I,  the  greatest  of  the  Safavi  kings  of  Per- 
.sia,  AA’ho,  acting  Avith  the  British  forces, 
took  the  island  of  Ormuz  from  the  Portu- 
guese in  1622,  was  a devoted  friend  and 
ally  of  the  Mogul  Emperor  Jehangir,  and 
presented  the  ruby'  to  him  in  1612.  At 
that  time  the  gem*  was  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  Timur’s  son  and  grandson  and  of 
Shah  Abbas  himself. 

There  is  a story  to  the  effect  that  when 
Jehangir’s  favorite  wife,  Nur  Jehan,  re- 
monstrated Avith  him  for  spoiling  the  gem 
by  this  inscription,  he  replied:  “ ThE 
jewel  will  more  certainly  hand  down  my 
name  to  posterity  than  any  W'ritten  his- 
tory, The  House  of  Timur  may  fall,  but 
as  long  as  there  is  a king  this  jewel 
will  be  his  ” — meaning,  of  course,  that 
the  possession  of  so  rare  a stone  would 
always  remain  with  the  Suzerain  of  Hin- 
dustan. And  it  is  a fact  that,  through- 
out all  the  vicissitudes  of  Indian  history, 
this  prediction  has  been  fulfilled. 

The  next  owner  of  the  ruby  was  Shah 
Jehan,  who  also  had  his  name  inscribed 
upon  it,  and  finallv  had  it  placed  in  the 
famous  Peacock  Tmone,  On  his  deposi- 
tion by  his  son  Aurun^b,  or  Alamgri 
Shah,  the  gem  Avent  with  the  rest  of  the 
jewels.  Following  the  example  of  pre- 
ceding Mogul  owners,  Aurungzeb  added 
his  name  and  the  date  on  which  he  ac- 
quired it.  The  last  of  the  Delhi  emperors 
to  inscribe  his  name  was  Mahomed 
Faiukh  Siyar,  During  the  reign  of  his 
successor,  Nadir  Shah  invaded  India 
and  sacked  Delhi  (1736).  His  loot,  car- 
ried away  to  the  then  capital  of  Persia. 
Ispahan,  included  the  Timur  ruby,  as 
shown  by  a cryptic  inscription  of  the 
style  affected  by  the  Persian  scholars  of 
the  day.  The  date  is  that  of  the  Hijra 
era  and  corresponds  with  a.d.  1740. 

The  latest  name  on  the  jewel  is  that 
of  Ahmad  Shah,  commonly  known  as 
Abdali  or  Duranj,  Avho,  at  tlie  time  of 
Nadir  Sliah’s  assassination  in  1747,  held 
an  important  command  in  his  victorious 
army.  When  he  heard  of  the  murder  be 
attempted  to  seize  the  throne,  but  suc- 
ceeded only  in  securing  a large  amount 
of  booty,  Avhich  he  took  with  him  when 
he  marched  south  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  and  founded  the  Kingdom  of 
Afghanistan.  On  his  death,  in  1772.  his 
son.  Timur  Shah,  suceeetled  to  the  throne 
of  Kabul,  and  the  ruby  eventually  passed 
to  the  latter’s  youngest  son,  Shah  Suja. 
On  his  expulsion  by  Dost  Mahomed,  he 
took  refuge  in  the  Punjab,  and  Maha- 
jara  Ranjit  Singh  forced  him  to  surren- 
der both  the  Koh-i-noor  and  the  Timur 
niby. 

On  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab,  in 
1849,  the  Board  cf  Administration  took 
over  all  the  state  jewels.  Tlie  Koh-i-n(wr 
was  sent  direct  by  the  hands  of  a sficcial 
officer  to  England  and  at  once  delivered 
to  Queen  Victoria,  Some  of  the  more 
A'aluable  gems  and  articles  found  in  il^ 
native.  treasure-hotisev  including  tlie 
Timur  ruby,  were  packed  up  in  lahore 
and  sent  to  London.  These  were  all  dis- 
played in  the  Exhibition  of  18.51.  and 
when  this  ,came  to  an  end  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Companr 
-pr,es^nted  JUiby  to  Queen  Victoria. 
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A silver  elopement 

(Cofidi^ued  from  page  8) 

make  the  girls  feel  how  far  behind  the 
times  they  are.  Of  course,  there  will  be 
a trifle  or  two  of  frippery  for  the  poor 
things  themselves.  Til  visit  the  hospitals 
to  get  the  wlierewithal  to  patronize  Fred.” 

Washington  was  next  added  to  the 
sclieme;  but  when  the  doctor  hinted  at  a 
few  months  in  the  South,  his  ’wife  begged 
for  time  to  learn  what  her  powers  of  re- 
sistance against  homesickness  were,  and 
it  was  decided  that  all  further  plans 
should  be  left  to  develop  themselves  by  the 
■way. 

UNDER  ordinary  circumstances  they 
would  probably  have  tired  of  the  trip 
Ijefore  they  started,  as  middle-aged  people 
are  so  apt  to  do;  but  the  secrecy  gave  it 
a spice  of  adventure  that  appealed  to 
something,  deep  buried  in  both  of  them, 
which  had  never  grown  old.  To  sit  at  the 
window  and  knit  was  not  such  dull  work 
when  at  any  moment  the  doctor  might  re- 
turn from  the  railway  office  where  he  had 
grone  to  inquire  about  connections;  and  it 
was  absolutely  thrilling  to  guess  from  his 
air,  when  he  came  in  sight,  that  something 
Mad  happened. 

“I’ve  had  a narrow  escape,”  he  panted, 
laughing  and  looking  back  over  his 
shoulder,  “ and  I don’t  know  whether  I 
really  did  escape.  When  I was  coming  out 
of  the  railway  office,  whom  do  you  think 
I ran  into?” 

**  Agatha ! I always  knew  she  would 
find  us  out.” 

“ No;  Dora.  ‘ Now,’  thought  I,  ‘ it’s  all 
up.  I’ll  have  to  stand  and  deliver  some 
kind  of  explanation.’  But.  do  you  believe 
it,  the  girl  looked  right  past  me  as  if  I 
■weren’t  there;  and  the  next  thing  I knew, 
she  had  her  nose  up  to  a shop-window  and 
I got  a chance  to  get  ahead  of  her.” 

“ She’s  very  absent-minded.  If  it  had 
been  Agatha,  we  should  certainly  have 
been  found  out.” 

“ Oh.  I don’t  know  about  that.  These 
absent-minded  people  have  imagination 
sometimes,  and  see  below  the  surface  of 
things.  One  thing  is  sure — if  it  had  been 
Agatha,  w’e’d  have  known  the  worst  at 
once.” 

“ Well,  here  comes  Dora  now.  I don’t 
think  it  will  be  hard  to  discover  whether 
she  suspects  anything.” 

Dora  came  into  the  room,  looking  ab- 
stracted and  a little  cross. 

“ Mother,”  she  said,  “ don’t  you  think  a 
girl  of  seventeen  is  old  enough  to  use  her 
own  judgment  altogether  in  buying 
presents  ? ’* 

“ Certainly,  dear.” 

“ And  if  you  had  been  a long,  long  time 
saving  up  for  an  especially  important 
present,  wouldn’t  you  want  to  choose  just 
what  pleased  you,  even  if  it  seemed  funny 
and  inappropriate?” 

“ I dare  say  I should.” 

“ It’s  all  right,  then.  I have  been  buy- 
ing a present  that  Agatha  and  Fred  will 
laugh  at,  and  I want  to  be  sure  before- 
hand of  a little  support.” 

“ What  does  this  talk  of  presents 
mean  ? ” her  father  asked.  “ If  there’s  a 
birthday  at  hand,  I hope  somebody  will 
warn  me  in  time.” 

“How  innocent.  Daddy!  You  know  as 
well  as  I do  that  it’s  a silver-wedding 


CLOUDED  BRAIN 

Clears  Up  On  Change  to  Proper  Food. 

The  brain  cannot  work  with  clearness 
and  accuracy  if  the  food  taken  is  not  fully 
digested,  but  is  retained  in  the  stomach  to 
ferment  and  form  poisonous  gases,  etc.  A 
dull,  clouded  brain  is  likely  to  be  the 
result. 

A Mich,  lady  relates  her  experience  in 
changing  her  food  habits,  and  results  are 
very  interesting: 

“ A steady  diet  of  rich,  greasy  foods,  such 
as  sausage,  buckwheat  cakes,  and  so  on, 
finally  broke  down  a stomach  and  nerves 
that,  by  inheritance,  were  sound  and  strong, 
and  medicine  did  no  apparent  good  in  the 
way  of  relief. 

“My  brain  was  clouded  and  dull  and  I 
was  suffering  from  a case  of  constipation 
that  defied  all  remedies  used. 

“The  ‘Road  to  Wellville,”  in  some  provi- 
dential way,  fell  into  my  hands,  ana  may 
Heaven’s  richest  blessings  fall  on  the  man 
who  was  inspired  to  write  it. 

“I  followed  directions  carefully,  the 
physical  culture  and  all,  using  Grape-Nuts 
with  sugar  and  cream,  leaving  meat,  pastry 
and  hot  biscuit  entirely  out  of  my  bill  of 
fare.  The  result — I am  in  perfect  health 
once  more. 

“ I never  realize  I have  nerves,  and  my 
stomach  and  bowels  are  in  fine  condition. 
My  brain  is  perfectly  clear  and  I am  enjoy- 
ing that  state  of  health  which  God  intends 
his  creatures  shoukl  enjoy  and  which  all 
might  have,  by  giving  proper  attention  to 
their  food.”  Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read  “'The  Road 
to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a reason.’ 

Ever  read  the  above  lector?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  y tlme^They^ 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full.of  nfrna 
Interest.  ***  ^ 


present.  He  ran  against  me  when  I was 
el.oosing  it  just  now,  Mother,  but  he  had 
the  tact  to  look  the  other  way.”  She 
turned  back  as  she  was  leaving  the  room 
to  8a3':  “It  may  not  seem  very  silvery, 
but  I thought  the  fittings  inside  would 
make  it  all  right;  and  although  it’s  meant 
for  a man,  it  will  really  do  for  either.” 

“ You  see  ? ” Mrs.  Rutledge  triumphed 
over  her  husband.  “ She  was  so  absorbed 
in  one  idea  that  she  had  no  eyes  for  any- 
thing else  — she  never  saw  where  j'ou  had 
l»een.  The  meeting  was  as  awkward  for 
her  as  for  you.” 

“ Perhaps.”  The  doctor  was  watching  a 
deli  very- van  that  had  stopped  at  the  gate. 
“ Perhaps;  but  look  here.” 

His  wife  leaned  out  in  time  to  see  a boy 
carrying  a traveling-bag  to  the  door. 

“Oh,  what  a shame!  ” she  cried,  draw- 
ing him  away.  “ To  spoil  the  child’s  sur- 
prise like  that!  And  I don’t  believe  she 
means  anything  by  it.  It  can’t  be  possible 
that  she’s  such  an  actress.  It’s  just 
coincidence.” 

“ Well,”  he  laughed,  “coincidence  or  not, 
it  will  do  very  nicely  to  hold  all  we  need 
take  to  New  York,  and  I suppose  there 
will  be  time  to  pack  it  after  it’s  presented.” 

WHEN  it  appeared  among  the  other 
gifts  at  the  breakfast  table  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-eighth,  it  was  ac- 
cepted as  gracefully  as  if  it  had  been  quite 
a matter  of  course;  but  Agatha  felt  it 
necessary  to  explain  and  apologize. 

“ Dora  didn’t  ask  my  advice  or  I should 
certainly  have  suggested  something  differ- 
ent. You  must  think  it  a very  odd  present 
to  give  to  people  who  never  travel ; I don’t 
know  what  put  it  into  her  head.” 

“ Perhaps  it  was  mj”^  own  unfettered 
fancy,”  said  Dora  lazily,  “ or  it  may  have 
l)een  Father’s  joke  about  a trip  to  Boston, 
or  the  accident  of  meeting  him  near  a rail- 
way office  when  I was  at  the  worst  stage 
of  gift-hunting  — that  stage  when  you  feel 
sure  that,  whatever  j'ou  get,  you’ll  wish 
you’d  got  something  else.  You  know,  I did 
mean  to  give  them  a fruit-dish,  but  when 
it  came  to  the  point,  it  seemed  tdo  much 
in  a line  with  your  bread-tray  and  Fred’s 
salad-bowl.” 

“ It’s  a beautiful  present,”  her  father 
protested,  “ and  who  knows  how  soon  we 
may  take  a fancy  to  use  it  ? ” He  put  his 
hand  under  the  girl’s  chin  and  tilted  her 
head  back  until  the  overhanging  brows  no 
longer  hid  her  eyes  from  him.  She  im- 
pudently mocked  him  with  the  “ Say 
* Ah,’  ” of  a doctor  examining  a sore  throat, 
and  he  muttered  a baffled  “ Humph ! ” 

IT  all  seemed  so  simple  and  easy  before- 
hand. Half-past  ten  was  the  hour  for  the 
train  to  start.  Breakfast  was  always  over 
by  nine,  and  immediately  afterward  Fred 
saw  the  patients  who  by  that  time  were 
waiting  in  the  outer  office,  while  Dora 
usually  retreated  to  her  room  with  a book. 
Instead  of  settling  down  to  newspaper  and 
knitting  as  usual,  the  doctor  and  his  wife 
were  to  pack  the  few  things  necessary  and 
walk  to  the  station  by  a roundabout  route 
that  would  keep  them  out  of  Agatha’s 
way. 

But  the  presents  lengthened  the  break- 
fast hour,  and  after  it  was  over  Agatha 
marked  the  anniversary  by  lingering  with 
her  parents,  and  bestowing  little  extra 
attentions  upon  them.  She  hovered  over 
her  mother’s  chair,  straightening  her  cap 
and  repinning  her  collar.  She  held  her 
hand  against  a chink  in  the  window,  and 
assumed  the  air,  half  vindictive,  half  tri- 
umphant, with  which  she  always  ran 
draft  to  earth. 

“ Ah,  here’s  where  the  rheumatism  in 
3'our  shoulder  comes  from.  Get  up.  Mother, 
till  I move  your  chair.”  Her  mother  rose 
submissively.  “That  better?  But  you’ve 
no  light  for  your  work.  Father,  if  you 
moved  just  a little  to  one  side  there’d  be 
room  at  that  window.  Come  along. 
Mother  dear.”  Mrs.  Rutledge  had  knees 
that  rebelled  against  unbending,  but  she 
changed  her  seat  again  without  a murmur. 
“Now  you’ll  do  nicely.  You  both  look  as 
cozy  as  possible;  and,  Daddy,  you  must 
haw  a good,  long  rest  this  morning  — for 
that  matter,  Fred  says  you  might  as  well 
take  a whole  holiday.” 

“I  believe  I will,  Agatha.  I’ll  try  to 
think  up  some  lark  that  your  mother  and 
I can  have  by  way  of  celebration.” 

“ Oh,  yes.  do;  and  we’ll  discuss  it  when  I 
get  back.  How  would  you  like  to  have  a 
few  old  friends  in  to  afternoon  tea  — half 
a dozen  nice  elderly  couples?  I could 
telephone.” 

“Wrey  on  us,  Agatha!  Do  you  call 
that  a lark  ? We’re  going  to  do  something 
original  and  jolly.” 

“ Very  well;  I’ll  try  to  think  of  some- 
thing while  I’m  uptown,  and  I’ll  be  back 
before  long.” 

“ Don’t  hurry,  my  dear;  we’ve  the  day 
before  us.” 

“ f THOUGHT  she’d  never  go,”  added  her 
i father,  as  the  last  whi^  of  her  crisp 
skirts  died  aw'ay  in  the  hall. 

He  had  just  assisted  his  wife  to  her  feet, 
when  Agatha  came  back  to  ask  him  if  he 
had£ememlK*re<l  to  pay  his  pew-rent. 
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<»tlier,  so  Till  helping  your  mother  to  move 
again.” 

Agatha  insisted  upon  waiting  to  pin  one 
shawl  against  the  window-casing  and 
another  around  her  mother’s  shoulders. 
This  time  they  watched  her  out  of  the 
gate.  Then  they  went  upstairs,  packed 
their  bag,  got  ready,  and  were  opening  the 
front  door  to  start,  when  the  doctor  drew 
hastily  back. 

“ Look,”  he  said,  holding  aside  the  cur- 
tain of  the  side-light.  “ The  house  is 
patrolled ! ” 

Mrs.  Rutledge  looked  out,  and  saw  Dora 
walking  up  and  down  the  lawn  in  front  of 
the  house,  with  a book  in  her  hand. 

“ The  sunshine  has  tempted  her  out;  it’s 
just  chance.” 

“ Not  a bit  of  it.  She  knows  the  whole 
thing,  and  she’s  bound  we  shan’t  escape. 
Wait  here  a moment ; I’ll  see  if  we  can  get 
through  the  outer  office.”  The  house  was 
on  a eorner,  and  the  office  opened  directly 
upon  the  street. 

He  came  back,  shaking  his  head.  “ Your 
friend  Mrs.  Walton’s  there.” 

“ Dora  will  soon  feel  chilly  and  go  back 
to  her  room;  we  must  wait,”  his  wife  said. 

But  after  she  had  sat  at  the  window  for 
what  seemed  an  hour,  and  was  really  ten 
minutes,  peeping  out  at  intervals,  always 
to  find  the  girl  still  keeping  up  her  delib- 
erate pacing  back  and  forth,  she  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  doctor  assured  her  it  was  not  nearly 
train-time.  She  was  one  of  those  large, 
tranquil-looking  M'omen  who  say  little 
about  their  nerves,  but  who  are  now  and 
then  at  the  mercy  of  them. 

“ Come  along,  then,”  the  doctor  said  at 
last.  “ We’re  not  going  to  be  bullied  by 
our  own  children.  We’ll  march  out  as  if 
she  weren’t  there;  and  if  she  says  any- 
thing, you  must  leave  me  to  deal  with 
her.’* 

TO  their  surprise,  the  girl  ignored  them 
as  completely  as  they  ignored  her. 

“ If  Dora  has  a book,  you  could  carry 
the  house  away  under  her  eyes  and  she 
wouldn’t  see  it,”  her  mother  said,  quite 
uneonscious  of  the  little  touch  of  scorn 
that  formed  part  of  her  affection  for  her 
youngest  child  — caused,  probably,  by 
Dora’s  almost  masculine  helplessness  in 
the  kitchen. 

The  dootor  looked  back  over  his  shoulder. 

“ Good  heavens,  Mary,  she’s  doubled  up 
with  laughter!  Take  my  word  for  it, 
there’s  more  in  that  girl  than  you  give 
her  eredit  for.” 

“ She’s  come  upon  something  amusing  in 
her  reading,  that’s  all.  There’s  Mr. 
Havens.  I suppose  we’ll  meet  everybodj’ 
we  know  this  morning.  How  do  you  do, 
Mr.  Havens?” 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Rutledge!  And  you,  doctor! 
Starting  off  somewhere?  I was  just  going 
round  to  have  a talk  with  you.  I suppose 
I’ll  find  Fre<l  in.” 

“Yes;  Fred’s  in  the  offiee,”  the  doctor 
answered,  glancing  at  his  wife. 

“ All  right.  He  can  fix  me  up  to  do  till 
5'ou  come  back,  I suppose;  they  tell  me 
great  things  of  him.  Your  husband  will 
have  to  look  to  his  laurels,  Mrs.  Rutledge. 
I heard  him  pointed  out  the  other  day  as 
‘ the  father  of  that  clever  Dr.  Rutledge.’  ” 
With  a nod  and  a laugh,  he  went  on 
toward  the  office. 

“ It  gets  exciting,”  observed  the  doctor. 
“ He’ll  be  sure  to  mention  to  Fred  that  he 
met  us  on  our  way  to  the  train.” 

For  a heavy  man.  Dr.  Rutledge  had  a 
brisk  step,  but  he  had  to  accommodate  it 
to  his  wife’s  this  morning,  and  they  made 
slow  progress;  still,  they  were  surprised 
when,  a few  blocks  farther  on,  Mr.  Havens 
caught  up  to  them. 

“ Didn’t  you  find  Fred?”  Mrs.  Rutledge 
asked. 

“ No.  When  I got  to  your  front  gate. 
Miss  Dora  was  there.  I stopped  to  speak 
to  her,  and  she  told  me  that  Fred  was  en- 
gaged and  couldn’t  see  me  till  half- past 
ten.  Let  me  cariy  your  bag  for  you, 
doctor  — I’ll  be  with  you  as  far  as  the 
jwst-office.” 

The  doctor  did  not  resent  the  kindness; 
he  was  getting  used  to  this  sort  of  thing. 
Only  a few  da^’s  before,  a lady  had  risen 
a ml  ofl'ered  him  her  seat  in  a street-car. 

“ Thank  you.  Havens,  but  we  turn  down 
this  street.” 

“ If  it’s  the  Central  Depot  you’re  going 
to,  that’s  not  your  shortest  way.” 

“ No;  we’ve  allowed  time  to  take  the 
longest  way  for  the  sake  of  the  walk. 
Good-by.” 

He  was  hastening  around  the  corner, 
for,  in  the  distance  and  coming 
toward  them,  he  had  caught  a glimpse  of 
Agatha.  But  Havens  laid  a detaining 
hand  upon  his  arm. 

“ I hope  you’re  not  going  to  be  away 
long,  doctor.  There’s  nothing  of  conse- 
quence the  matter  witli  me;  but  the  wife 
thinks  there  is,  and  j'ou  know  what  con- 
fidence she  feels  in  you.  They  may  say 
what  they  like  about  keeping  abreast  of  the 
times,  but  we’re  old-fashioned  people,  and 
I guess  your  methods  suit  us  as  well  as 
any.  You  shouhl  hear  my  wife  stand  up 
for  you,  dootor.” 

“ That’s  good  of  her.  Tell  .her  not  to 
give  you  so  many  good  things  to  eat.  and 
you’ll  be  all  right.”  The  doctor  took  bis 


wife’s  arm  and  hurried  her  on.  He  de- 
cided not  to  tell  her  at  present  how  nar- 
lowlj'  they  had  escai)ed  being  seen  b\' 
Agatha. 

“ Wliat  do  yon  think  about  Dora  now?” 
he  asked,  laughing. 

“You  must  be  right,”  she  admitted. 
“ How  she  found  it  out  I can’t  imagine; 
but  she  does  know,  and  she’s  keeping  it  to 
herself  and  doing  what  she  can  for  us. 
Dear  child!  I wish  we  had  taken  her  into 
our  confidence.” 

“ Oh,  she’s  getting  far  more  fun  out  of 
it  as  it  is.  We’re  providing  her  with 
plenty  of  amusement  — don’t  worry.  I 
can  imagine  her  feelings  while  she  was 
guarding  the  front  door  and  keeping  us 
prisoners.  A neat  little  revenge  that,  was 
for  trying  to  hoodwink  her  — she  gave  ns 
fair  warning.  By  the  way,  Mary,  I sup- 
pose you  left  the  conventional  note  on  the 
pin-cushion.” 

“Yes  — on  Agatha’s  pin-cushion.  She’ll 
find  it  when  she  goes  to  take  off  her 
things  — just  about  the  time  we’re  moving 
out  of  the  station.  She  gets  back  from 
her  morning  round  between  half-past  ten 
and  eleven.” 

The  doctor  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
mention  that  she  was  at  that  moment  on 
her  way  home.  “Good,  dutiful  girl!”  he 
thought.  “ She  has  hit  upon  some  appro- 
priate celebration  for  our  wedding  day, 
and  she  is  hurrying  home  to  tell  us.  What 
a surprise  awaits  her!” 

IN  spite  of  all  delays,  they  arrived  at  the 
station  in  good  time.  They  found  no 
other  passengers  in  the  Pullman. 

“ This  will  never  do,”  the  doctor  said 
cheerfully.  “ It  would  have  suited  us 
beautifullj’  the  first  time  we  eloped,  but 
we’re  too  old  and  matter-of-fact  now  to  en- 
joy such  splendid  isolation.  I’d  like  to  go 
and  hunt  up  the  ‘ dear,  dull,  supremely  in- 
teresting human  race’  in  the  next  car. 
Wouldn’t  .vou?” 

“No;  I’m  not  sorry  to  be  alone  for  a 
little  while  till  we  get  used  to  things.” 

“ Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  — until  the 
danger  of  capture  is  over,  at  any  rate.  It 
M'ould  be  less  humiliating  with  only  the 
porter  for  witness.” 

“ Don’t  suggest  anything  so  terrible,” 
Mrs.  Rutledge  begged.  She  was  removing 
her  wraps  and  making  herself  comfortable, 
with  a kind  of  childish  delight  in  the 
novelty  of  her  surroundings.  “ Here  come 
some  left-behinds.  The  cabman  is  lashing 
his  horse,  and  a girl  is  trying  to  climb  out 
before  it  stops.  Why,  it’s  — look,  Edward, 
look!” 

The  doctor  put  his  head  out  of  the 
window. 

“It’s  Agatha!”  he  chuckled  — “and 
Fred  — and  Dora.  And  they  have  laps 
full  of  parcels.  Agatha’s  trying  to  roll 
something  up  in  a paper  while  she  runs. 
Looks  like  the  chintz  curtains  from  the 
sitting-room  — no,  it’s  your  dressing-gown. 
Run,  Fred,  my  boj'!  He’s  got  my  mack- 
intosh. As  sure  as  j'ou  live,  Dora’s  wink- 
ing at  me  — this  is  not  her  fault.  Wave 
j'our  handkerchief  at  them.  Mother  — kiss 
j'our  hand.  It’s  the  least  you  can  do,  for 
they’ll  never  catch  us  now  — they’ve  given 
up  the  chase,” 

The  negro  porter  came  in  grinning,  with 
a parcel  in  his  hand. 

“ Sorry,  sah,”  he  said ; “ this  is  all  I 
could  catch,” 

The  doctor  unfastened  the  wrapping. 
“It’s  the  liniment  for  your  rheumatism. 
Mother.  Liniment,  on  a silver  elope- 
ment!” He  dropjied  it  out  of  the  win- 
dow. Then  he  seated  himself  opposite  his 
wife. 

“ Six  nice  elderly  couples  in  to  after- 
noon tea,”  he  ruminated.  “And  we  had 
this  up  our  sleeves!” 

The  runaways  looked  into  each  other’s 
ej-es  and  smiled  — not  perhaps  with  all 
tile  rapturous  anticipation  of  twenty-five 
j’cars  ago,  but  with  a far  keener  enjoyment 
of  the  humor  of  the  situation.  There  was 
a little  guilty  sense  of  relief,  too  — as  if, 
with  their  children,  they  had  left  behind 
some  of  the  accumulated  weight  of  years. 
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G.  VV.  Culver  and  William  Wilson  were 
mortally  wounded  in  the  Indians’  charge, 
and  Louis  Farlej’,  the  crack  shot  of  tlie 
command,  was  instantly  killed.  Farley 
was  believed  to  be  the  man  who  killed 
Roman  Nose.  In  order  to  prevent  wast- 
ing of  anununition.  the  scouts  called  out 
the  Indians  they  had  selected  as  targets, 
and  Farley  quietly  announced  that  he 
would  try  to  “get”  tlie  chieftain.  Roman 
Nose  did  not  fall  until  the  Indians  bad 
nearly  reached  the  head  of  the  island.  A 
few  seconds  more  and  he  would  have  led 
his  braves  into  tlie  shallow  rilb‘-|)its. 

The  death  of  Roman  .Nose  discouraged 
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tlie  Indians  from  attemptinff  any  more 
direct  assaults,  for  there  was  no  other 
fighter  of  the  great  war  chief’s  caliber  in 
tlie  party. 

“ The  Indians  soon  found  out  the  exact 
range  of  our  carbines. ” said  Ranahan.  at 
the  latest  reunion  of  Beecher  Island  sur- 
vivors. ’*  They  would  come  leisun’Iy 
down  the  slopes  from  the  hills  that  over- 
look the  valley,  and  when  just  within 
range  they  would  lash  their  ponies  and 
gallop  like  a shot  right  up  to  the  river- 
hank.  where  they  would  halt  long  enougli 
to  pour  a rain  of  bullets  and  arrows  in 
our  direction.  Then  they  would  be  out  of 
range  again  in  an  instant.  I never  saw 
such  magnificent  liorsemanship  as  those 
retlskins  (lisplayed.” 

In  the  meantime,  the  scouts  ke])t  deep- 
ening their  trenches,  aixl  by  nightfall 
were  fairly  w’ell  concealed. 

“ Some  of  us  didn’t  liave  much  protec- 
tion at  the  outset.”  said  K.  A.  (iiltH*rt, 
who  enlisted  in  Forsyth’s  command  undet 
the  name  of  Louis  McLaughlin,  and  was 
shot  through  one  lung  early  in  the  en- 
gagement. “ There  was  a red-headed 
chap  near  me  who  had  been  too  busy 
fighting  to  do  much  digging.  Finally, 
when  the  Indians  were  standing  on  the 
opposite  bank,  pouring  bullets  and  ar- 
rows into  us.  this  fellow  lay  on  his  face 
to  wait  till  the  storm  was  over.  Part  of 
his  back  was  visilde.  and  some  of  the 
Indians  got  his  range  in  fine  shape.  Any- 
way, they  would  plump  bullets  at  the 
edge  of  his  sandpit,  and  every  one  of 
them  w’ould  scrape  his  hack  — hardly 
enough  to  break  the  skin,  hut  enough  to 
make  him  yell  and  swear.  That  chap  w-as 
wounded  fifteen  times,  in  just  that  way, 
before  he  could  burrow  deep  enough  to 
find  absolute  protect  ion.  You  get  an  idea 
from  that  of  how  ahsolut<dv  we  were  at 
the  merev  of  the  Indian^T^T  we 
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hadn’t  been  too  excited  to  shoot  well,  it 
would  have  been  all  over  in  the  first 
round.” 

As  night  fell,  it  was  seen  that  the  In- 
dians had  determined  to  starve  out  the 
little  hand  on  the  island.  The  cries  of 
the  besiegers  could  l)e  heard  from  all 
sides,  and  it  was  evident  that  a cordon 
wa.s  tightly  drawn  about  the  place. 

Water  was  found  in  plenty  at  a depth 
of  two  or  three  feet,  but  Forsyth  knew 
that  the  question  of  food  would  soon  be- 
come unanswerable.  The  scouts  might 
subsist  a few  days  on  the  carcasses  of 
dead  mules  and  horses,  but  there  would 
he  no  hope  after  that  source  w'as  ex- 
hausU‘d.  Forsyth  determined  to  call  for 
volunteers  to  penetrate  the  Indian  lines 
and  get  aid  from  Fort  Wallace,  the  near- 
est army  post,  eighty-five  miles  away. 
From  the  men  who  came  forward  for  this 
hazardous  service,  Forsyth  selected  .Jack 
Stillwell,  a youth,  and  Pierre  Trudeau, 
an  experienced  plainsman  and  trapper. 
Bidding  good-by  to  their  comrades,  these 
men  startl'd  down  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
and  as  nothing  more  was  heard  from 
them,  it  was  supposed  that  they  had 
penetrated  the  Indian  line,  though  the 
chances  for  making  their  way  through  a 
hostile  country  were  very  slender. 

The  second  night,  A.  J.  Pliley  and 
another  scout  were  chosen.  Pliley.  on  re- 
visiting the  battle-field  for  the  first  time 
after  forty  years,  pointed  out  the  spot 
where  he  and  his  companion  tried  to 
break  through. 

“ The  lad'  who  went  with  me  was 
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and  suddenly  there  came  an  extra  light 
Hash.  By  its  light,  I saw  a bunch  of  In- 
dians directly  in  our  path,  evidently 
waiting  for  us.  We  turned  back,  and 
Major  Forsyth  forbade  any  more  at- 
tempts that  night.  Next  day  my  com- 
panion was  finally  persuaded  that  he  was 
not  cut  out  for  such  work,  and  the  choice 
of  his  successor  fell  on  .Jack  Donovan — ■ 
fortunately  for  all  of  us.” 

Donovan  and  Pliley,  who  w'ere  sent 
out  on  the  third  night,  reached  Fort 
Wallace  only  an  hour  behind  {Stillwell 
and  Trudeau,  but  they  have  received 
scant  attention  at  the  hands  of  his- 
torians. They  have  been  almost  com- 
pleUdy  ignored,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that, 
but  for  the  heroic  Donovan,  who  guided 
the  relief  party,  there  is  no  telling 
when  aid  would  have  reached  the  starv- 
ing and  disheartened  garrison  of  Beecher 
Island.  Forsyth  w’as  beginning  to  suffer 
torture  from  his  wounds,  and  I have  been 
told  by  his  scouts  that  a good  part  of  the 
time  he  was  delirious  and  did  not  know 
what  was  going  on  about  him.  Hence, 
Donovan  was  neglected  in  the  com- 
mander’s account  of  the  fight,  and  it  is 
only  within  recent  years  that  he  has  been 
given  the  credit  that  is  his  due  — credit 
that  seems  little  better  than  mockery, 
for  it  came  after  the  orave  scout’s  death. 

“ I messed  with  .Tack  Donovan  — God 
bless  him!”  said  Ranahan,  “and  a better 
type  of  fighting  man  it  w’ould  be  hard  to 
find.  He  was  the  lightest-hearted  man  I 
ever  saw.  He  could  sit  dowm  at  the 
camp-fire  and  sing  songs  all  the  eviming. 
and  never  sing  the  snme  song  twice.  lie 
never  drank  anything  but  water.  Every 
mess  was  w'ild  to  g>  ( him.  because  each 
man  w'as  given  his  shun  of  coffee  whether 
he  drank  it  or  not,  and  wliat  he  didn’t 
use  w'ent  to  the  gem-al  mess.  When 
Donovan  and  Pliley  'r.  w'  on  mocc  asins 
that  had  been  taker  fi  >m  dead  Indians, 
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and  said  good-by  to  us,  we  nev*”-  'bought 
we’d  see  either  one  of  them  rgain.  any 
more  than  we  thought  we’d  s*  Stillwell 
and  Trudeau,  who  had  gone  o nights 
liefore.” 

Crawding  in  mid-stream,  as  silently  as 
lH*avers,  Donovan  and  Pliley  made  their 
way  dowui  the  north  side  of  the  island. 
Fortunately,  the  night  was  dark,  and 
they  managed  to  get  past  the  Indian 
pickets.  Half  a mile  or  so  from  the 
island,  they  crawled  up  on  the  bank  and 
made  their  way  up  a draw  to  the  top  of 
the  bluffs  overlooking  the  valley  of  the 
Arickaree.  The  scouts  decided  to  travel 
only  at  night,  for  the  country'  w-as  alive 
with  Indians,  and  to  attempt  to  travel  by 
day  would  have  meant  certain  capture. 
They  had  put  on  moccasins  instead  of 
hoots,  in  order  to  deceive  any'  Indians 
who  might  stumble  on  their  trail.  They 
shaped  their  course  by  the  North  Star. 
The  two  men  had  not  gone  a mile,  how- 
ever, before  they  found  that  every  step 
was  torture.  "I'he  moccasins,  being  wet. 
afforded  little  protection  against  the 
spines  of  the  cactus  and  prickly-pear, 
with  w'hich  the  desert  was  covered. 

Donovan  and  Pliley  agreed  that  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  make  their  way  to 
the  Smoky  Hill  stage  line,  which  then 
ran  as  far  as  Denver.  If  they'  could  find 
this  road  and  take  the  east-bound  stage, 
they  would  reach  Fort  Wallace  more 
quickly  than  if  they'  tried  to  do  the  whole 
journey  on  foot. 

“ The  first  night’s  walk  took  us  not 
quite  across  the  divide,”  said  Pliley.  in 
recounting  his  adventures.  “We  hid  in  a 
buffalo  wallow,  and  lay  there  all  day  in 
the  hot  sun  without  water;  our  only  'food 
was  a little  of  the  horse-meat  w’e  had 
stuck  in  our  pockets  on  leaving  the 
island.  About  three  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon we  sighted  a war  party  of  tw'enty- 
five  Indians  coming  tow'ard  us  from  the 
south.  They  were  headed  directly  toward 
us,  and  we  thought  they  knew  our  w’here- 
ahouts.  In  ten  minutes,  if  they  held 
their  course,  they  w'ould  ride  over  us. 
We  got  our  cartridges  w'here  we  could  use 
them,  and  prepared  for  the  closing  act  of 
our  lives.  But  w’hen  the  Indians  were 
within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  us,  they 
halted,  and,  after  a consultation,  bore  off 
to  the  northw'est  and  passed  by  w'ithout 
seeing  us.  Donovan,  always  light-hearted, 
even  when  facing  death,  began  to  sing 
‘Oh,  for  a thousand  tongues!’ 

“ After  dark  w'e  took  up  our  weary 
walk.  If  our  feet  had  pained  us  the 
night  before,  they  were  doubly  painful 
now.  Every  step  was  agony.  We  had 
to  use  all  our  will  pow'cr  to  keep  from 
giving  up  and  lying  down  to  die  on  the 
prairie.  About  midnight,  though,  we 
struck  the  South  Fork  of  the  Republican 
River,  and  spent  an  hour  satisfying  our 
thirst  and  bathing  our  sore  ami  sw'ollen 
feet.  When  we  drew'  off  our  moccasins, 
W'e  simply  broke  off  the  countless  thorns 
that  were  driven  into  the  flesh,  leaving 
the  points  there  to  fester.  Still  we  kept 
on,  and  rested  at  daylight  in  a buffalo 
wallow,  as  before,  but  sighted  no  more 
I^ndians. 

“ We  had  planned  to  strike  the  Smoky 
Hill  stage  route  near  Cheyenne  Wells,  a 
sbition  near  the  present  Colorado-Kansas 
line.  On  the  fourth  night  out,  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  we  struck  the 
road  at  a ranch  house  three  m.iles  east  of 
Cheyenne  Wells.  Our  feet  w'ere  swollen 
to  twice  their  size,  with  thorns  protnid- 
ing  from  them  like  pins  from  a pin- 
cushion. We  were  sick  from  eating 
putrid  horse-meat  and  drinking  ^va^n 
water,  and  altogether  we  w'ere  rough-look- 
ing objects  when  we  roused  the  ranchmen 
and  explained  who  w'e  were.  After  e.x- 
acting  a promise  to  wake  us  when  the 
stage  to  Fort  Wallace  came  along,  we  lay 
down  to  sleep,  after  getting  something  to 
eat  and  drinking  a little  whiskey.  The 
stage  arrived  at  six  o’clock,  and  "we  had 
no  difficulty'  arranging  w'ith  the  driver 
for  our  passage  to  Fort  Wallace.” 

On  the  sixth  day.  the  Indians  having 
disappeared,  somebody  proposed  that  the 
able-bodied  men  make  a dash,  and  leave 
the  w'ounded  to  defend  themselves  as  best 
they  could.  This  proposal  was  unani- 
mously voted  dow'n.  On  the  ninth  day. 
w'hen  hope  was  at  its  low'est  ebb,  one  of 
the  men,  looking  toward  the  low  hills 
in  the  south,  exclaimed: 

“ There  are  moving  objects  on  those 
hills!” 

They  proved  to  be  Colonel  Carpenter’s 
ambulance,  with  Jack  Donovan  riding 
ahead.  A day  later.  Colonel  Bankhead 
reached  the  scene  of  the  fight,  Stillwell 
having  guided  him  up  the  Arickaree  Fork 
of  the  Republican;  but  by  that  time 
the  wounded  had  been  cared  for  and  the 
hungry  fed. 

It  is  agreed  that  a delay  of  another 
day  w'ould  have  been  fatal  to  many  of  the 
scouts.  Gangrene  had  set  in,  in  Forsyth’s 
case,  and  tw'enty-four  hours  more  would 
have  put  the  commander  beyond  hope. 
As  it  W'as,  the  surgeon  advised  the  ampu- 
tation of  his  shattered  leg.  but  Forsyth 
objected  so  strenuously  that  he  was  al- 
low'ed  to  have  his  ow'n  way,  and  eventu- 
ally the  limb  was  saved,  though  the  com- 
TnV|>^^|Op^|th|i;4po'pts  was  an  invalid  for 
two  vl'ars  afief'  ihe  engagement. 
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COMMENT 


Public  Opinion  and  the  Railroad  Controversy 

Thk  controversy  between  the  Eastern  railroads 
and  their  conductors  and  trainmen  ought  to  teach 
us  something,  for  we  are  getting  an  uncommonly 
good  chance  to  study  it.  No  doubt,  there  have 
been  and  will  be  things  done  more  or  less  behind 
the  scenes,  influences  exerted,  for  instance,  in 
quiet  ways  that  we  shall  not  know  about.  Person- 
alities will  count,  and  the  Associated  Press  re- 
l)orts,  though  often  well-written,  are  not  the  work 
of  Balzacs  and  Thackkrays.  But  we  can  hardly 
recall  another  great  labor-and-capital  controversy 
put  before  the  public  as  well  as  this  one  so  far 
has  been. 

We  have  seen  the  manoeuvering  for  position, 
the  swift  transfer  of  action  to  Washington  and 
back  to  New  York,  Erie’s  stand  and  recession,  the 
railroad-s’  disconcerting  demand  about  their  own 
grievance.s,  which  at  this  writing  looks  like  a fair- 
ly successful  effort  to  score  a point  rather  than  the 
taking  of  a position  meant  to  be  adhered  to.  If 
the  general  present  expectation  of  an  arbitration 
is  fulfilled,  then  we  ought  to  be  equally  well  serv’ed 
concerning  the  merits  of  the  case;  and  we  ought 
to  study  it. 

For  it  looks  more  and  more  as  if,  in  the  long 
run,  we,  the  people,  were  going  to  decide  about 
these  things — not  the  specific  cases,  perhaps,  but 
the  way  cases  shall  be  decided.  We  have  quit,  no 
doubt  for  good,  letting  the  railroads  decide  and  the 
men  do  what  they  can.  It  is  hardly  proposed  to 
let  the  men  decide  and  the  railroads  go  hang. 
When  President  Chamber.s,  of  the  new  mediation 
board,  said  the  other  day  that  public  opinion  was 
already  the  strongest  factor  in  the  situation,  he 
he  was  not  far  wrong,  and  the  future  will  set  him 
completely  right.  Public  opinion  will  continue 
to  act  through  legislatures  and  commissions, 
through  both  the  unions  and  the  railroads  them- 
selves, and  finally,  crystallized,  through  the 
courts.  But  this  matter  of  justice  as  between  pub- 
lic-service coriiorations  and  their  men  is  in  public 
opinion’s  proper  province — and  now  in  its  grasp. 
It  is  a kind  of  justice  which  we  believe  that  public 
opinion  really  has  the  virtue,  in  the  long  run  and 
after  errors,  to  determine  aright. 


Some  Obvious  Arguments  for  Protecting  Nicaragua 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  our  provisional 
treaty  with  Nicaragua  should  have  instantly  ar- 
rested public  attention.  It  could  not  for  a moment 
be  mistaken  for  anything  less  than  an  extremely 
important  departure  in  our  diplomacy.  In  emer- 
gencies, as  with  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  after 
the  Spanish  War,  w’e  have  taken  steps  more  or  less 
like  this;  but  this,  taken  d('lib(‘rately,  has  the  ear- 
marks of  a policy  whose  reach  is  not  determinable. 
Neither  is  it  surprising,  reserving  the  objec- 
tion, as  they  say  in  the  House,  that  the  ad- 
ministration’s proposal,  fully  concurred  in  by  the 
Nicaraguan  government,  should  have  instantly 
found  favor  in  the  Senate  and  other  strong  quar- 
ters; it  aims  at  things  too  plainly  desirable. 

As  to  securing  the  Nicaragua  canal  rights  and  a 
new  naval  ba.se,  these  are  things  which  stand  apart 
and  for  which  we  had  already  made  offers.  As 
two  administrations  have  not  thought  three  mill- 
ions too  much  to  pay  for  them-  that  vali^iation  is 
doubtless  .all__^righl.  Ojt  coup 
build  ^8ycj(5^”cHif'al\4U^l^(J  i^ol[* 
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doing  it.  The  late  Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama, 
the  tireless  and  learned  advocate  of  the  Nicaragua 
route,  is  in  a way  vindicated  by  our  thus  con- 
tinuing to  guard  it. 

But  it  is  the  new  parts  of  the  proposal  we  are 
all  thinking  most  about,  and  these,  too,  aim  at 
things  desired,  which  may  as  well  be  given  first. 
They  aim  at  i>eace  and  settled  government  in 
Nicaragua,  from  the  lack  of  which  we  ourselves 
have  recently  suffered  in  men  and  money;  at  a 
sound  financial  system  for  that  perpetually  em- 
barrassed state;  at  a sensible  management  of  her 
foreign  relations,  to  keep  her  out  of  broils  with 
her  neighbors  and  the  world.  It  seems  only  true 
to  add  that  the  proposal  would  readily  have  been 
.extended  to  embrace  Nicaragua’s  independent 
neighbors  if  they  had  wished,  but  that  for  them 
also  those  of  its  aims  arc  desirable.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  believe  one  can  say  honestly  that  mere 
territorial  aggression  or  absorjition  is  not  one  of 
its  ends.  There  are  a few  filibustering  Americans, 
no  doubt,  most  of  them  in  Latin  America,  but  the 
great  mass  of  us  have  no  such  designs  in  any 
direction,  and  our  politicians  know'  it. 

Some  Sources  of  Hesitation 

So  much  is  good;  perhaps  there  is  enough,  and 
it  is  good  enough,  to  overcome  all  fears  and  objec- 
tions. But  nobody  should  advocate  treating  these 
otherwise  than  very  carefully. 

There  are  the  proinjitly  declared  objections  of 
Nicaragua’s  neighbors.  Not  only  have  Honduras, 
Salvador,  and  Costa  Rica  declared  their  aversion 
to  any  such  arrangement  for  themselves,  but  they 
regard  Nicaragua’s  act  as  something  like  treason 
to  the  old  dream  of  a federated  Central  America. 
It  seems  probable  they  stand  now'  for  the  general 
Central-American  feeling,  and  that  it  is  too  strong 
a feeling  to  be  overcome  by  anything  but  time  and 
very  happy  developments.  Nor  can  we  at  all  as- 
sume that  it  w'ill  not  extend  to  a revival  of  a like 
feeling  over  most  of  Latin-America;  for  w’e  have 
too  much  evidence  that  Latin-Americans  find  it 
hard  to  believe  us  disinterested.  Professor  Bing- 
ham, the  South-American  explorer,  has  recently 
dwelt  at  length  on  the  extreme  difficulty  of  making 
them  think  w’ell  of  us,  and  the  extraordinary  ways 
some  of  us  go  about  it.  Of  course,  too,  there  is 
Mexieo,  likely  to  remain  for  a long  time,  whatever 
W’e  do.  an  abundant  source  of  misunderstanding. 

But,  after  all,  the  character  of  the  task  Itself  is 
and  should  be  our  main  source  of  hesitation.  It 
is  a delicate  and  trying  task,  and  one  for  which  we 
assume,  and  must  assume,  great  powers.  We  shall 
be  setting  up  a protectorate.  Nothing  less,  per- 
haps, would  serve ; but  that  is  w’hat  it  will  be.  The 
language  of  Nicaragua’s  concessions  is  taken  from 
that  which  made  us  protectors  over  Cuba.  We 
will  control  Nicaragua’s  power  to  make  war  and 
to  make  treaties  and  to  borrow  money,  and  we 
W’ill  have  the  right  to  use  force  to  do  it.  There 
are  colonics  whose  mother  countries  have  much 
less  to  say  in  their  affairs.  Such  control  must  of 
course  bring  corresponding  responsibility — in  war 
and  diplomacy,  in  finance,  in  respect  of  order  and 
peace. 

By  all  means,  then,  let  us  study  the  undertaking 
out  thoroughly,  solemnly,  trying,  as  Senator  Borah 
would,  to  see  the  last  step  before  the  first  is  taken. 
Let  us  try  and  make  sure  that  the  people  as  well 
as  the  government  of  Nicaragua  w’elcome  us.  And 
let  us  look  no  less  cautiously  to  the  arduous  things 
our  enterprise  may  lead  on  to  than  to  the  possi- 
bility, w’hich  is  really  less  daunting,  of  a mere 
failure. 

The  Whole  Bill 

After  so  many  weeks  of  talk  about  amendments 
to  the  tariff  bill,  it  may  be  as  w'ell  to  have  some 
discussion  of  the  bill  a.s  a whole.  After  so  much 
of  detail  and  aiiplication,  it  seems  wholesome  to 
emerge  awhile  into  an  atmosphere  which  permits 
broad  principles  to  be  considered,  large  conten- 
tions matched  and  analyzed.  The  Senate  debates 


will  not  continue  like  that,  but  we  are  glad  they 
started  off  that  way. 

For  one  thing,  it  serves  to  show  both  sides  how 
real  and  unavoidable  this  conflict  is,  and  that  is 
something  onl.y  too  easy  to  forget  w’hen  tariff- 
makers  are  absorbed  in  specific  schedules  and 
items.  Then  the  fight  easily  comes  to  seem  merely 
an  affair 

“ Of  nicely  calculated  less  and  more,” 
and  it  is  hard  to  keep  in  mind  that  “ more  ” — 
though  it  be  such  by  only  a cent  or  two  to  the 
pound  or  yard — is  one  thing,  and  that  “ less  ” is 
a different,  a positively  irreconcilable  thing.  That, 
indeed,  must  be  a chief  reason  why  so  many  tariff 
bills  go  wrong  in  the  making;  their  vast  detail 
makes  it  so  hard  to  keep  any  principle  dominant. 

Yet  one  can  not  rend  the  opening  onslaughts  of 
Senators  Smoot  and  Ccmmixs  and  Burton  with- 
out again  perceiving,  as  clearly  as  ever,  the  old 
conflict  of  political  principles  and  economic 
theories  that  Iras  surely,  by  this  time,  proved  it- 
self irreconcilable  even  if  it  does  sometimes  seem 
for  a little  w’hile  repressible.  It  would  hardly 
have  strengthened  the  demonstration  if,  eighty 
years  ago,  w’e  had  had  a war  w’ith  the  Nullifiers 
about  it.  For  is  it  not  plain  that  these  Republican 
speeches,  to  which  w’e  readily  grant  sincerity,  ex- 
press a view’,  not  merely  of  our  American  condi- 
tions and  trade,  but  of  all  trade  and  of  the  bases 
of  all  national  prosperity,  radically  different  from 
that  which  the  Underwood  bill  attempts  to  work 
out? 

For  these  gentlemen  do  the  Democrats  the  jus- 
tice to  perceive  that  they  are  entirely  in  earnest, 
and  on  that  ground,  not  because  of  any  slight 
inconsistencies,  attack  the  measure.  Senators 
Cummins  and  Burton  damn  it  straightforwardly 
for  freeing  our  trade,  no*’  for  failing  to;  Senator 
Smoot  w’as  too  earnest  to  be  at  all  comical  when 
he  asked  the  Senate  just  to  look  how  much  we 
are  already  buying  from  foreigners  and  think  of 
letting  us  buy  aiiy  more!  In  this  philosoi)hy 
there  is  simply  no  place  for  such  consideration 
as  that  two-sided  trade  betw’een  nations  may  be 
best  for  both,  or  that  protection  may  be  either 
enervating  to  producers  or  dishonest  to  con- 
sumers. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  also  plain  that  it  would  be 
a misfortune  in  any  sense  to  have  the  bill  tam- 
pered with,  to  have  it  become  anything  less  than 
what  it  now  is — an  honest  experiment,  so  recog- 
nized by  friends  and  foes,  of  tariff-for-revenue 
taxation?  We  believe  plenty  of  square  Repul)- 
licans  now  have  that  feeling.  As  to  tariff  boards 
and  other  plans  for  jjradual  modification,  meri- 
torious as  they  may  be,  this  is  no  longer  a time 
for  them.  This  is  not  modification,  it  is  change — 
change  to  a different  basis  and  principle.  If,  as 
once  before,  that  basis  and  principle  shall  yield 
us  substantial  stability,  w'e  may  quite  jmssibly 
find  under  it  a use  for  devices  of  correction  and 
of  easy,  unexciting  modification. 

All  Quiet  Along  the  Pacifies 

There  is  something  interesting  about  the  still 
very  recent  Union-Pacific-Southern-Pacific  settle- 
ment. One  hears  so  little  about  it ! 

Of  course  there  w’ere  Lamar  and  Lauterbauh, 
but  really,  if  it  isn’t  speaking  disrespectfully  of 
-a  newspaper  sensation,  that  episode  didn’t  amount 
to  much,  either  in  business  or  politics.  It  was  a 
mere  extraordinary  piece  of  knavery,  with  little 
or  nothing  behind  it.  What  w’e  mean  is  that  the 
arrangement  accepted  by  the  Attorney  - General 
and  approved  by  the  President  seems  so  far  to 
have  provoked  little  heated  animadversion.  Need- 
less to  add,  we  shall  all  be  delighted  if  we  find 
this  means  that  th(‘  deal  was  about  the  best  w’ay 
out  of  a big  mess  that  was  far  from  new. 

For  the  California  railroad  situation  w-as  nasty 
and  political  long  before  the  New'  Haven  road, 
or  New’  England,  dreamed  of  monopoly.  There 
W’as  a lTi  NTiNGTOND<F*gi|5QffTfe'3lli’?re  w'as  a Har- 
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and  no  reactionary.  He  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  made  things  worse  when  he  made  the  tail 
wag  the  dog  and  bought  both  Southern  Pacific  and 
Central  Pacific  for  Unior  Pacific.  If,  now  that 
Union  Pacific’s  Southern  holdings  are  going  part- 
ly to  Pennsylvania  for  Baltimore  Ohio,  on  the 
principle  of  no  parallel  o\7riership,  partly  to  any- 
body else  but  Union-Pacificers,  and  suit  is  to  be 
brought  to  prevent  the  old  ownership  of  Central 
Pacific  by  Southern  Pacific — the  original  griev- 
ance— people  concerned  seem  complacent,  tnen 
the  rest’ of  us  surely  have  no  cause  to  be  other- 
wise. We  would  much  better  wait  and  see  if 
competition  over  two  great  lines,  parallel  but  not 
too  close,  can  not  perhaps  be  measurably  restored. 

Meanwhile  we  know  one  Californian  lawyer 
who,  though  not  sanguine  about  any  governmental 
devices  with  railroads,  is  nevertheless  optimistic. 
He  believes  the  Panama  Canal  will  do  what  is 
essential,  whether  government  measures  succeed 
or  fail. 

Drafting  Laws 

The  Senate  rejected  Senator  Owen’s  proposal 
for  the  creation  of  a bureau  of  legislative  experts 
to  draft  bills  on  request  of  the  President,  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  eight  Senators,  or  twenty- 
five  Representatives.  Senator  Bacon’s  comment 
on  it  was: 

I am  80  astonished  at  this  suggestion  of  having  a 
schoolmaster  to  do  work  that  Senators  are  supposed 
to  be  able  to  perform  that  1 am  completely  knocked 
off  my  pins. 

The  Senator  need  not  have  been  so  surprised. 
Drafting  bills  is  a job  for  experts.  Not  many 
Senators  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  do  it  as  it 
should  be  done.  In  Wisconsin,  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  provides  skilful  drafters  of  laws  to 
put  into  shape  the  bills  that  the  legislators  pro- 
pose to  pass.  It  is  a useful  service  that  saves 
trouble  to  the  courts  and  expense  to  the  people, 
and  we  believe  that  in  Wisconsin  it  is  acceptable 
to  the  legislature. 

An  Example 

A bill  that  seems  worthy  of  Senator  Bacon’s 
attention  as  an  example  of  the  sort  of  bill  that 
can  now  pass  the  Senate  is  the  parcels-post  law, 
under  which  the  Postmaster  - General  has  lately 
ordered  a reduction  of  rates  and  increase  in  the 
size  of  packages  to  be  carried. 

Mr.  Burleson’s  authority  to  issue  this  order  is 
questioned.  He  acts  under  a section  of  the 
parcels-post  law  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  classification  of  articles  mailable  as  well  as 
the  weight  limit,  the  rates  of  postage,  zone  or  zones 
and  other  conditions  of  mailability  under  this  act  if 
the  Postmaster-General  shall  find  on  experience  that 
they  or  any  of  them  are  such  as  to  prevent  the  ship- 
ment of  articles  desirable  or  to  permanently  render 
the  cost  of  the  service  greater  than  the  receipts  of 
the  revenue  therefrom,  he  is  hereby  authorized, 
subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  after  investigation,  to  reform  from 
time  to  time  such  classification,  weight  limit,  rates, 
zone  or  zones  or  conditions  or  either,  in  order  to 
promote  the  service  to  the  public  or  to  insure  the 
receipts  of  revenue  from  such  service  adequate  to  pay 
the  cost  thereof. 

The  Post-oflice  Department  considers  that  un- 
der this  section  Mr.  Burleson  has  power  to  act. 
But  will  not  Mr.  Bacon  admit  that  an  expert  law- 
drafter  could  have  made  improvements  in  that 
section?  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  tie  a 
string  at  the  opening  of  a section  of  a statute, 
and  keep  the  string  in  your  hand  as  you  proceed 
through  it,  for  fear  of  getting  lost. 

The  Parcels-post  Order 

Some  Senators,  it  seems,  object  to  Mr.  Burleson's 
order.  The  order  reduces  rates  for  parcels  in  the 
first  and  second  zones  (within  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  the  point  of  mailing),  and  increases 
the  maximum  of  weight  from  eleven  to  twenty 
pounds.  In  the  first  zone  the  present  rate  is  five 
cents  for  the  first  pound  and  one  cent  for  each 
additional  pound.  The  reduction  rate  ordered  is 
five  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  one  cent  for 
each  additional  two  pounds.  So  in  the  second 
zone  the  charge  of  five  cents  for  the  first  pound  is 
retained,  but  the  charge  for  additional  pounds  is 
reduced  from  three  cents  to  one  cent.  That  would 
mean  very  cheap  carriage  for  small  parcels  for 
short  distances.  It  would  cover,  for  example,  the 
whole  suburban  district  of  New  York  and  the  dis- 
trict in  which  sojourns  by  much  the  greater  part 
of  the  multitude  that  leaves  New  York  in  summer. 
And  for  all  other  centers  of  population  it  would 
mean  the  like.  It  is  objected  that  to  undertake 
this  business  wmjW^make  a great  deficit  in  the 
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will  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  post-office  will 
be  able  to  handle  parcels  profitably  at  much  lower 
rates  than  the  express  companies  can,  and  these 
proposed  reductions  are  a natural  step  toward  the 
larger  usefulness  with  a view  to  which  the 
parcels  post  was  started. 

The  “Saturday  Review"  and  Other  Thoughts 

What  most  of  us  know  about  the  London 
“ Saturday  Review  ” is  that  it  holds  the  record 
for  reprobation  of  all  things  American.  It  is  to 
omile  at  that — ^now,  but  time  was  when  it  was 
i.'ritating. 

It  was  annoimced  the  other  day  that  at  the  ead 
of  August  the  “ Saturday  ’’  is  to  have  a new 
editor,  A.  H.  Hodge  giving  place  to  Hon.  Gervase 
Becket,  M.P.,  the  paper’s  chief  proprietor.  Not 
so  very  long  ago — forty  year's,  say — such  a change 
would  have  been  an  event.  Now  it  is  a piece  of 
news,  and  not  momentous,  though  interesting  to 
those  who  recall  the  great  renown  of  the  paper,  of 
which  Mr.  James  Bryce  has  said  there  never  was 
a journal  that  enlisted  so  much  and  such  varied 
talent  as  the  “Saturday”  did  between  18C6  and 
1863. 

We  quote  from  a London  letter  about  it  to  the 
“ Evening  Post  ” that  recalls  some  of  the  con- 
tributors whom  Mr.  Bryce  had  in  mind, — Gold- 
win  Smith,  Edward  Augustus  Freeman,  John 
Richard  Green,  William  Vernon  Harcourt,  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  (afterward  Marquis  of  Salisbury), 
Charles  Henry  Pearson,  Charles  anO  Edward 
Bowen,  Fitzjames  and  Leslie  Stephen,  and 
Henry  Maine — a dazzling  list,  certainly.  Behind 
them,  and  scores  of  other  contributors,  many  of 
them  men  of  distinction,  was  an  editor,  John 
Douglas  Cook,  who  never  wrote  an  article  in  the 
paper  himself,  but  was  rated  by  good  authority 
as  the  most  remarkable  journalist  of  his  century. 
He  was  able  to  give  his  paper  power  and  distinc- 
tion ; to  make  numbers  of  brilliant  men  of  vanous 
politics  more  than  willing  to  write  for  it. 

Machinery  in  Journalism 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  speculate  what  a man 
of  Cook's  gifts  would  be  at  in  journalism  if  he 
were  in  the  active  and  aggressive  stage  of  life 
to-day.  Where  would  he  see  his  readers  and  buyers 
and  advertisers  and  in  what  sort  of  a journalistic 
vehicle  would  he  approach  them?  Not,  presum- 
ably, in  a “ Saturday  Review.”  Periodicals  of  that 
type  seem  like  the  horse-drawn  carriages  that  per- 
sist in  the  automobile  age.  It  is  disputed  whether 
horses  and  the  vehicles  they  draw  are  going  out 
altogether  or  not.  We  hear  that  at  Newport  there 
is  some  reaction  in  favor  of  them.  They  have  a 
quality  that  the  motor-cars  lack.  They  have 
neither  the  speed  nor  the  long-distance  abilities 
of  the  machines,  but  to  certain  people  they  afford 
satisfactions  that  motor-cars  do  not.  And  so  of 
periodicals.  Those  of  the  new  style  are  products 
of  improved  machinery,  and  have  enormous  circu- 
lations which  the  old-style  papers  cannot  approach, 
and  revenues  with  which  they  cannot  compete  in 
the  market  for  talent.  And  yet  between  them  and 
old-style  products  like  the  “ Saturday  ” there  is 
much  of  the  difference  that  one  feels  between  m 
wonderful  machine  like  the  automobile  and  a 
generated  and  natural-bom  creature  like  the 
horse. 

The  periodicals  made  by  machinery  for  uni- 
versal consumption  do  not  taste  equally  good  to  all 
consumers.  Some  readers  turn  from  them  hungry, 
as  from  package  foods  and  “ canned  goods,”  and 
hunt  about  for  a pabulum  with  more  flavor.  They 
make  a fuel  now  of  sawdust,  but  it  is  not  adver- 
tised yet  (though  it  may  be  sold)  as  a successful 
food. 

How  Many  Readers? 

Nevertheless,  the  best  of  the  periodicals  for  the 
million  have  the  same  sort  of  success  as  the  auto- 
mobiles and  deserve  it  almost  as  much,  for  they 
do  their  business  with  wonderful  efficiency,  and 
show  some  merits  of  very  high  value.  Given  a 
good  thought  they  can  give  it  a marvelous  distri- 
bution and  set  it  working  in  a multitude  of  minds. 
And  yet  one  wonders  whether  John  Douglas 
Cook,  the  unrivaled  editor,  would  turn  his  hand 
to  the  making  of  them  if  he  were  in  the  game  now. 

Mrs.  Cornelia  Comer  argued  the  other  day  in 
the  “ Atlantic  Monthly  ” that  a woman  ought  not 
to  have  a larger  house  than  her  personality  could 
perva  ]i'.  sibly  it  does  not  really  pay  jki  r d tor 
to  havr  ; ;.is  publication  more  readc  ?i  an  his 
persoii'iMi.v  Cl  n reach.  It  may  reach  a j ■ at  m ; ny 
if  thiT'-  i.-i  <*nough  of  it,  but  beatinn  y he 
bushes  t.iv  - sders  who  do  not  naturally  ’ hMu-  to 
him  n :n  i»-  ; mistake. 
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ekes  out  and  extends  his  own  persouality  by  the 
personalities  of  the  contributors  whom  he  attracts. 
And  so  he  may,  and  indeed  must.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  to  have  been  John  Douglas  Cook,  the  man 
who  never  wrote,  who  made  the  “ Saturday  Re- 
view ” great,  and  without  him  all  hia  famous  con- 
tributors could  not  have  done  it.  And  doubtless 
Cook  would  make  something  great  in  journalism 
to-day  if  he  were  alive  to  put  his  hand  to  it.  But 
what  would  it  be?  A general  must  have  soldiers 
who  can  fight,  but  we  are  apt  to  think  and  speak 
of  the  general  as  the  man  who  wins  or  loses  the 
battle.  And  about  that  usually  we  are  right. 

Two  Artists  Equally  Ignored 

John  W.  Alexander  mentioned  the  other  day, 
as  a discouraging  sign  of  our  attitude  toward  art, 
xhe  careless  and  ignorant  comments  of  American 
papers  on  the  death  of  Gaston  La  Touche.  There 
was  real  feeling  in  our  eminent  painter’s  indigna- 
tion that  his  eminent  French  fellow-artist  should 
be  dismissed  with  absolutely  nothing  but  the  in- 
formation that  “ he  had  several  times  exhibited 
at  the  Salon!”  A man  whose  work  has  well- 
nigh  made  important  exhibitions!  Farther  on, 
Mr.  Alexander  is  equally  indignant  at  the  new 
and  sapient  tariff  duty  to  protect  him  and  his 
fellows  from  men  like  La  Touche.  “I  will  con- 
fess,” he  declares,  “ to  a completely  hopeless  feel- 
ing in  finding  this  utterly  indefensible  and  un- 
called-for protection  of  our  artists  included  in 
this  revision.” 

The  gentlemen  responsible  for  this  “ protection  ” 
apparently  know  about  as  much  of  John  W.  Ale.v- 
ANDER  as  they  do  of  Gaston  La  Touche. 

Strike  News 

The  silk-workers’  strike  at  Paterson  is  over  for 
the  present  (strikers  beaten) ; the  Pope’s  Swiss 
guards  struck  and  most  of  them  were  discharged; 
the  convicts  at  Sing-Sing  have  had  one  or  two 
strikes  lately,  but  none  were  discharged. 

The  Paterson  strike  will  go  into  the  record,  and 
have  its  effect,  one  way  or  the  other — or  perhaps 
both  ways — in  the  end. 

Sing-Sing  prison  has  been  so  abundantly  adver- 
tised of  late  as  an  uncomfortable  place  and  un- 
suitable for  men  to  live  in,  that  disturbances  there 
seem  not  unnatural.  Set  it  down  to  the  credit  of 
Governor  Sulzer  that  he  has  stimulated  disturb- 
ance, not  in  the  prisons  of  New  York  State,  but 
about  them.  There  needed  to  be  that  disturbance. 
Our  prisons  have  been  in  a bad  way.  They  have 
needed  advertisement  and  attention.  They  have 
had  the  advertisement  (to  which  the  convicts  seem 
disposed  to  contribute)  and  they  are  getting  the 
attention. 

Mr.  Blake,  the  Governor’s  prison  investigator, 
complains  of  censure  that  has  followed  his  labors 
because  he  made  some  charges  of  grafting  which 
he  could  not  substantiate.  No  doubt  he  was  less 
judicial  and  more  sensational  than  he  should  have 
been,  but  the  more  important  of  his  stories  and 
charges,  those  relating  to  improper  treatment  of 
prisoners,  over-crowding,  and  bad  living  condi- 
tions, have  never  been  successfully  denied  so  far 
as  we  have  noticed. 


The  Health  of  School  Children 

In  Buffalo,  the  last  week  in  August,  will  be  held 
the  fourth  International  Congress  on  School 
Hygiene,  described  as  the  most  ambitious  move- 
ment ever  attempted  for  improving  the  health 
and  efficiency  of  school  children. 

The  congress  is  in  distinguished  hands.  Its 
president  is  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot.  Its  vice- 
presidents  are  Dr.  Welch,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and 
Dr.  Walcott,  of  the  Harvard  Corporation  and  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Health.  Its  list  of  hon- 
orary vice-presidents  and  its  executive  committee 
includes  a score  of  names  of  high  authority  in 
education  and  hygiene.  Dr.  Story,  the  secretary 
of  the  executive  committee,  says: 

The  main  emphasis  in  the  plans  for  this  Congress  is 
being  laid  upon  the  ways  and  means  of  supplying  the 
important  facts  of  school  hygiene  to  those  people  who 
will  use  them.  An  energetic  campaign  is  being  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  bringing  tlie  objects  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  attention  of  public-spirited  citizens  in 
every  community  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
It  is  hoped  that  a wide  memliership  may  be  seared 
through  which  the  published  Proceedings  of  this  inter- 
national enterprise  may  be  distributed  to  a great  many 
communities.  If  this  membership  can  be  made  up  of 
people  who  are  interested  in  improving  their  1^1 
school  conditions  it  will  go  a long  way  toward  bring- 
ing to  the  officials  of  the  Congress  a realization  of 
their  ideal. 


The  programme  of  the  Congress  and  other  in- 
formation about  he  found  in  Mr.  Thomp- 
son’s letter  of  the  Weekly. 
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Pardon 

As  one  gropes  one’s  way  blindly  through  existence 
tliere  are  certain  exercises  of  the  spirit  forced  so  often 
upon  one,  that  they  become  as  necessary  as  breathing 
or  drinking  water;  a vital  part  of  the  daily  make-up 
of  living.  The  most  important  of  these  is  finding  our 
happiness  in  love  and  admiration  of  our  fellow-man 
and  perliaps  the  next  in  importance  and  frequency  is 
lightly  pardoning  him.  For  man  is  a blind,  dull, 
blundering  creature,  and  if  one  thinks  in  large  his- 
toric periods  it  is  not  so  long  since  he  has  learned  to 
stand  on  his  hind  legs  and  bethink  himself  of  justice 
and  kindliness  and  understanding.  It  is  liardly  fair 
to  blame  him  if  from  time  to  time  he  reverts  to  the 
primordial  thought  of  food,  shelter,  self-protection. 
These  are  older  needs.  If  one  loved  an  oyster,  by 
chance,  one  would  be  intelligent  enough  not  to  resent 
his  sucking  his  shell  close  when  we  attempt  to  in- 
trude the  opening  knife-point.  It  is  hardly  more  in- 
telligent to  resent  the  sudden  limit  of  another’s  com- 
prehension. It  might  well  be  easier  to  love  a nobler 
being,  but  in  default  of  such  it  is  well  to  love  what 
there  is  to  love  in  man — ^M’itli  all  his  timidities,  stu- 
pidities, egoisms,  and  innate  limitations.  Man.  after 
all,  is  what  one  has  to  love,  and  to  continue  doing  so 
one  has  to  be  very  flexible  in  pardoning.  To  stiffen 
one’s  back  and  say:  “This  thing,  at  last,  I shall  not 
pardon!  Here  at  this  point  I make  my  stand!”  is 
no  more  than  to  take  refuge  in  one’s  own  limitations. 

The  fact  remains  firm,  that  one.  too,  is  human  and 
atomic;  inhabiting  the  same  world  as  our  discarded 
friend;  compact,  too,  of  like  desires  and  impulses  and 
egoisms,  and  in  the  end  a fragment  of  that  same  mass 
of  solid  humanity  which  can  not  be  really  broken. 

We  may  pick  our  way  deftly  through  the  tlirong, 
choosing  to  be  allied  to  those  who  make  life  easiest 
for  us — but  we-  do  not  expand  and  grow  by  this 
process.  The  old  question  will  come  up,  again  and 
again,  as  we  emerge  with  the  well-dressed  throng  from 
the  rich  church,  whether  it  is  really  more  worth  while 
to  bo  numbered  with  these  or  with  the  down-trodden 
in  the  slums  or  the  convicts  in  dark  cells — out  of  the 
sun.  Where  are  we  closest  to  the  divine  Creator  of 
the  whole?  “ I was  in  prison,”  said  One  whom  all 
the  respectable  of  his  day  despised  and  rejected. 

We  walk  blindly  enough  in  a given  mold  of  pur- 
suits, convictions,  habits,  inheritances,  surroundings, 
prejudices — and  nothing  is  sillier  than  to  show  pride 
in  these.  The  spirit  is  really  hardly  cognizant  of 
them — mere  bodily  forms  as  they  are.  It  is  as  if  the 
plaster  cast  into  which  the  wax  is  poured  to  take 
shape  and  become  the  model  of  the  enduring  marble, 
the  plaster  cast  fit  only  to  be  broken  up  by  hammers 
xvhen  its  evanescent  use  is  over — should  suddenly  be- 
come proud  and  think  of  itself  as  the  statue.  Only 
the  enduring  life  of  the  spirit,  only  what  remains 
behind  us,  of  our  thought  and  faiths  when  the  plaster 
mold  of  earthly  conditions  is  broken,  counts  as 
reality. 

Meanw'hile,  as  we  walk  through  life,  a world  is 
being  created  by  our  written  and  spoken  words; 
created  by  our  beauty  or  ugliness  of  face  and  gesture; 
by  our  thoughts  and  actions  and  a thousand  minor 
motions  of  the  soul.  For  as  we  move  and  breathe  our 
being  spreads  about  us  our  world — l)eautiful  or  ugly. 

Is  it  not  well  to  know,  too,  that  all  one  sees  and 
thinks  and  believes  proceeds,  from  the  heart  and  is 
given  its  form  by  the  mind  and  is  the  ultimate  evi- 
dence of  oneself?  The  world  we  spread  about  us  is 
but  the  shadowy  reflection  of  one’s  eternal  self,  com- 
ing to  us  through  the  ages,  ever  reappearing  and  en- 
trapping us  anew?  Even  as  it  is  with  u.s,  so  also 
is  it  with  the  one  we  think  of  as  not  ourselves.  He, 
too.  is  struggling  to  meet  his  eternal  self,  and  if  in  the 
effort  he  strays  and  makes  errors  upon  errors,  what 
is  there  to  do  but  pardon  and  then  laugh?  For  to 
pardon  seriously  is  an  impertinence,  implying  a fool- 
ish belief  in  one’s  plaster  mold.  The  slave  can  be 
no  friend  because  his  timidities  bind  him  round  and 
he  ceases  to  give  at  the  point  where  friendship  be- 
gins; but  even  so  the  self-righteous  and  complacent 
can  have  no  friend  because  his  love  of  himself  is  an 
insult.  Laughers,  those  who  think  lightly  of  light 
things,  those  who  never  mistake  the  transient  for 
the  eternal,  are  real  friends  and  they  pardon  lightly, 
without  too  much  thought.  When  man  begins  to 
create  himself  he  sees  what  he  chooses  to  see  and 
what  reflects  himself;  before  that  he  sees  only  what 
he  must.  But  once  he  recognizes  himself,  he  knows, 
too,  how  little  stress  need  be  laid  upon  transient  and 
casual  happenings.  Beyond  all  these  there  is  no 
breaking  of  ties;  no  divorce  annuls  a marriage;  no 
quarrel  undoes  a friendship.  What  belongs  together 
floats  surely  back  into  place;  what  is  bound  remains 
beund,  inexhaustibly  united;  ever  continuous;  even 
though  we  may  have  missed  the  temporary  signifi- 
cance and  solace. 


Because  the  starry  lighten ings  and  the  life 
Of  all  this  inii verse  which  is  our  home 
Weave  round  each  soul  a web  of  mortal  strife. 
Hard  is  its  speech  and  slow  to  come. 

As  to  one  waking  from  a lonely  dream 
The  friendly  taper  dwindles  to  a star. 

So  to  each  man,  men’s  faces  distant  seem — 
Their  deare.st  words  sound  faint  and  very  far. 


Daily  w>  ])ass.  like  shadows  in  dreamland 
And  -areless  answer^*rT-4^''^‘ 

Till  ]),-ath  breaks 
WJJK:  y.  jgreat 


s sndjenlv  ludween  vijKsfill 

llr)",  ^jel«^v_Jv-'  hil^ilt^^iown ! 

Coi.lkctWillcox. 


Correspondence 

.SCHOOL  HYGIENE 

Nkw  Youk,  June  21,  I9li. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper* a Meekly: 

Sib, — The  Fourth  International  Congress  on  School 
Hygiene,  and  the  first  to  be  held  in  America,  at 
Buffalo,  August  25th-30th,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment of  the  executive  committee,  will  be  by  far  the 
most  elaborate  effort  yet  made  in  this  country  toward 
getting  the  problem  of  school  hygiene  before  the 
world.  The  first  International  Congress  was  held  at 
Nuremberg  in  1J>04,  the  second  at  London  in  1007,  the 
third  at  Paris  in  1910. 

The  objects  of  the  Buffalo  congress  are: 

To  bring  together  men  and  women  interested  in  the 
health  of  school  children. 

To  organize  a program  of  papers  and  discussions 
covering  the  field  of  school  hygiene. 

I'o  assemble  a school  exhibit  representing  the  best 
that  is  being  done  in  school  hvgiene. 

To  secure  a commercial  exhibit  of  practical  and 
educational  value  to  school  people. 

To  publish  the  proceeding  of  this  Congress  and 
distribute  them  to  each  member. 

In  addition  there  is  a plan  on  foot  to  effect  a per- 
manent organization  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
school  - hygiene  reforms  in  all  the  individual  com- 
munities in  this  country,  if  not  all  over  the  world. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  congress  will 
be  the  presence  of  delegates  representing  the  com- 
munity interest  in  school  hygiene,  including  those  ap- 
pointed by  mayors  and  governors,  bv  women’s  clubs, 
by  school  boards,  boards  of  healtli,  hy  mothers’  con- 
gresses and  charity  organization  societies  and  boards 
of  trade.  Their  help  is  being  solicited  with  a view 
in  organizing  the  community  in  a campaign  of  school- 
hygiene  reform. 

The  program  committee  announces  a program  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  papers  and  fifteen  symposiums, 
taking  up  hygiene  from  the  following  points  of  view; 

The  hygiene  of  school  buildings,  grounds  material 
and  up-keep. 

The  hygiene  of  school  administration  and  schedule. 

Medical,  hygienic,  and  sanitary  supervision  in 
schools. 

The  contributors  to  the  program  make  up  a notable 
list  of  speakers:  college  presidents  and  professors; 
state,  city,  and  county  commissioners  of  education; 
teachers  and  superintendents  of  public  schools; 
medical  college  professors;  state,  county,  and  cit^ 
health  officers;  physicians  in  private  practice,  engi- 
neers, and  architects. 

Special  discussions  are  being  arranged  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 

School  Feeding,  arranged  by  the  Coiniiiittee  on 
School  Feeding  of  the  American  Horae  Economics 
Society. 

Oral  Hygiene,  arranged  by  National  Mouth  Hy- 
giene Association. 

Sex  Hygiene,  arranged  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Sex  Hygiene. 

Conservation  of  Vision  in  School  Children,  ar- 
ranged by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Health  Supervision  of  University  Students,  ar- 
ranged by  Dr.  Mazyck  P.  Ravenel,  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

School  Illumination,  arranged  by  the  Society  of 
Illuminating  Engineers. 

Relation  between  Physical  Education  and  School 
Hygiene,  arranged  by  the  American  Physical  Educa- 
tion Association. 

Tuberculosis  among  School  Children,  arranged  by 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

Physical  Education  and  College  Hygiene,  arranged 
by  the  Society  of  Directors  of  Physical  Education  in 
Colleges. 

The  Binet-Simon  Test,  arranged  by  Professor  Ter- 
man,  Stanford  University. 

The  Mentally  Defective  Child,  arranged  by  Dr. 
Henry  H.  Goddard.  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 

VaVious  citizens’  committees  of  Buffalo  are  ar- 
ranging an  elaborate  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of 
visiting  delegates.  There  will  be  receptions  and  a 
grand  ball,  a pageant  of  school  children,  and  excur- 
sion trips  to  the  great  industrial  plants  of  Buffalo 
and  to  t!ic  scenic  wonders  of  Niagara  Falls.  The  Boy 
Scouts  will  act  as  official  guides. 

Delegates  will  attend  from  every  college  and  uni- 
versity of  note  in  this  country,  from  other  leading 
educational  and  hygienic  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions, and  from  every  country  in  which  an  active  in- 
terest is  being  shown  in  the  welfare  of  school  children, 
which  includes  all  the  leading  nations  of  the  world. 

’I'lie  congress  is  open  to  all  persons  interested  in 
school  hygiene  upon  the  payment  of  a fee  of  five  dol- 
lars. Application  for  membership  should  be  sent  to 
Dr.  Thomas  A.  Storey,  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  New  York  City.' 

President  Wilson  has  accepted  the  honorary  office 
of  patron  of  the  congress.  The  president  of  the  con- 
gress is  Mr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard  LTniversity. 
The  vice-presidents  are  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  of 
.Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott, 
j'resident  of  the  recent  International  Congress  on 
Hygiene  and  Demography,  and  chairman  of  the  Massa- 
cliusetts  State  Board  of  Health. 

I am,  sir. 

C.  S.  Thompsox, 
CoUegc  of  City  of  Xciv  York. 


THE  DESKS  Ol'T 

ltAI.TI.MnRK.  .Mo.. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harpers  M’eekly: 

Sir. — It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  the  doing 
away  with  desks  and  siiVistituting  ImmicIics  for  them  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  illu.strates  in  a small 
way  a change  our  system  of  government  seems  to  be 
undergoing.  Roughly  speaking,  a change  from  what 
President  Wilson  has  termed  a Congressional  system, 
or  the  svstem  of  government  that  this  country  has  had. 
to  a Parliamentarv'^  system,  or  the  system  of  govern- 


ment that  is  to  be  found  in  England  and  throughout 
her  self-governing  colonies.  Discussions  have  become 
more  and  more  frequent  as  to  the  advisability  of  giv- 
ing members  of  the  Cabinet  seats  in  Congress,  allow- 
ing them  to  defend  their  proposals  there  and  forcing 
them  to  answer  questions  put  to  them  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  as  in  British  parliaments — a scheme  strong- 
ly advocated  by  Mr.  Periw  Belmont  in  an  able  article 
recently  publislied  in  “ The  North  American  Review.” 

Both  Messrs.  Taft  and  Wilson  are  urgently  in  favor 
of  the  introduction  of  a budget  instead  of  the  present 
method  of  chaotic  and  haphazard  money  or  finance 
bills.  The  tariff  bill  has  been  introduced  as  an  “ Ad- 
ministration Measure,”  which  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a modification  of  the  government  nieasurc  of 
the  Parliamentary  system,  and  President  Wilson’s 
practice  of  reading  messages  to  Congress  may  lead  to 
a still  closer  linking  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches,  one  of  the  fundamental  characteristics  of 
that  system. 

In  March  it  was  proposed  that  the.  leaders  of  the 
two  parties  should  have  regular  seats,  a mild  Govern- 
ment and  front  Opposition  bench  arrangement,  which 
le<l  some  M.  C.  to  state  that  he  was  opposed  to  at- 
tempts to  make  Congress  a copy  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Of  course,  this  tendency  in  our  methods  of 
government  to  change  from  the  Congressional  to  what 
one  might  term  a limited  Parliamentary  system,  is 
not  new,  but  to-day  it  is  beginning  to  show  itself  on 
the  surface,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  tendency  will 
be  accelerated  owing  to  the  fact  that  President  Wilson, 
both  as  teacher  and  author,  has  shown  himself  to  be 
an  admirer  of  the  Parliamentary  system  and  a man 
keenly  cognizant  of  many  of  the  faults  attendant  on 
our  present  plan  of  government. 

That  a more  intimate  association  twixt  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  and  centralization  of  authority 
with  the  simplification  that  of  necessity  accompanies 
it,  is  a good  thing  few  will  be  prepared  to  deny.  For 
it  makes  it  easier  for  the  average  citizen  to  take  a 
watchful,  intelligent  interest  in  the  actions  of  Con- 
gress, the  President,  and  his  Cabinet. 

In  President  Wilson’s  words  it  may  bring  atiout,  as 
a consequence,  an  intergrution  wliieli  will  sulistitute 
statesmanship  for  government  by  mass-meeting. 

I am,  sir, 

H.  C.  Black. 


THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  IN  BRAZIL 

Rto  DB  JA.veiKo,  January  tS,  1919. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir, — Have  just  read  in  your  issue  of  December  21, 
1!>I2,  the  article  by  Mr.  Har|wr  Peddicord  on  the  Mon- 
roe Do(*trine.  I most  heartily  agree  with  him  in  all 
his  statements  and  opinions.  He  says  the  United 
States  has  recei\ed  only  “malignant  hatred”  in  re- 
turn for  all  her  good-will  and  protection  as  offered 
and  exercised  in  that  doctrine.  The  phrase  is  well 
put.  These  peoples,  for  the  most  part,  do  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  cf  the  doctrine;  they  have  nothing 
in  all  their  system  or  life  that  can  give  them  a sym- 
pathetic appreciation  of  it.  therefore  cannot  under- 
stand it ; and  what  is  more,  they  do  not  want  to  under- 
stand it.  The  whole  trend  of  their  press  articles  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  United  States  is  waiting  like  a 
greedy  vulture  to  swoop  down  and  gobble  up  the  whole 
continent  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Unfortunately,  also,  the  foreigners,  many  of  whom 
are  of  our  own  Anglo-Saxon  blo^,  and  ought  to  know 
better,  fee<l  and  foster  that  anti-American  antipathy — 
as  you  will  see  from  the  enclosed  clippings  from  the 
“ Brazilian  Review.” 

I have  long  felt,  and  feel  it  more  so  than  ever  now, 
that,  with  such  a feeling  universal  and  growing,  the 
liest,  wisest,  and  most  diplomatic  policy  the  United 
•States  could  adopt  would  be,  without  allowing  our 
friendship,  our  loyalty,  or  our  kindly  interest  in  any 
of  these  nations  to  abate  in  the  least — that  would  be 
dishonorable — quietly  to  withdraw  from  the  now  anti- 
quated and  obnoxious  Monroe  doctrine  and  allow 
events  to  take  their  own  course;  at  leaat  until  a dif- 
ferent course  would  be  impreciated  and  until  they  shall 
have  learned  the  unselfish  sentiment  at  the  heart  of 
all  our  actions  and  intentions  in  their  behalf. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Chas.  a.  Long. 


A WREATH  OF  PARSLEY 

To  the  Editor  of  HarpeEs  Weekly: 

Sib, — Before  the  memory  of  the  Astor  House  has 
faded  out  of  the  minds  of  men,  I beg  to  lay  a wreath 
of  parsley  on  its  honored  counter.  For  three  genera- 
tions it  stood  for  substantial  American  victuals. 
W’ho  that  partook  can  ever  forget  its  honest  roast 
beef,  its  mealy  potatoes,  flagons  of  brown  ale?  All 
the  food  was  good.  There  was  bean  porridge  o’ 
Tuesdays,  on  the  strength  of  which  one  man  could 
smite  a thousand.  Then  the  old-fashioned  New  Eng- 
land boiled  dinner  (yes,  marm:  a real  boiled  dinner) 
on  Wednesdays  that  was  glorious  provender  for  the 
sturdy  ones  who  could  assimilate  it;  and  on  Fridays 
the  fish  chowder  from  the  veritable  recipe  of  Daniel 
Webster  hiinSelf.  When  I was  a lad  they  told  me  the 
origin  of  the  recipe  just  as  the  waiter  placed  liefore 
me  a deep  plate  of  the  steaming  chowder  more  aro- 
matic and  enticing  than  the  groves  of  Araby.  L’p  to 
that  moment  the  giullike  Daniel  had  always  been  to 
me  a sort  of  abstraction,  a sort  of  majestic  voice 
rumbling  through  the  corridors  of  history:  “ Liberty 
and  LTnion.  now  and  forever,  oije  and  inseparable.” 
But  the  first  whiff  of  that  chowder-bouquet,  swiftly 
follow’ed  by  the  ingestion  of  the  first  spoonful  of  the 
chowder  itself,  wrought  a revolution.  The  godlike 
Daniel  became  a real,  human  man.  a man  with  tastes 
and  appetites  like  the  rest  of  us — and  a marvelous 
knack  of  composing  a chowder.  They  w’ere  splendid 
foods  all.  sustenance  for  real  men.  men  with  the 
punch,  men  of  deeds. j|mjra|  fr^rTl 
I am.  sir. 
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Mrs.  Norman  Whitehouse  starting 
on  a ride  in  her  motor  runabout 
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The  Ladies  Four-in-hand  Driving  Club  on  a coach- 
ing run  through  Westchester.  On  the  front  seat 
is  Morris  Hawlett,  the  instructor  of  the  club 
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Mrs.  Godfrey  Preece  with  her  “ momir 
glory”  parasol  at  Narragansett  Pie 
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John  Nicholas  Brown,  the  richest  boy  in 
the  world,  at  a Newport  garden  party 
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NEW  YORK  NEWSBOYS  ON  A TEN  CENT  EXCURSION 


Sleeping  on  the  beaches  at  Coney  Island.  On  hot  nights  thousands 
of  New  York  City’s  poorer  population  take  refuge  on  these  beaches 


Working  girls  dancing  to  phonograph  music  at  one  of  the  summer 
camps  near  Kingston,  New  York,  where  the  girls  spend  their  vaca- 
tions camping  out  in  old  horse-cars,  at  a cost  of  four  dollars  a week 


The  packed  shore  front  of  Coney 
Island  on  Satu^TlSy-  afternoon  1 
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When  the  fireman  turns  on  the 
plu^  water- pressure 
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THE  WARD  OF 
THE  “MULLIN 
RUDGE” 


Town  was  used  to  the 
strange  driftwood  of 
civilization  picked  up 
by  tlie  stage  on  its 
long  journey  across 
the  desert  and  depos- 
ited within  its  sophistirated 
borders.  There  had  been  the 
parrot,  the  tag  of  whose  cage 
was  lost,  and  who  lived  to  l)e- 
come  a solid  citizen  and  estab- 
lish a new  standard  in  ex- 
pletives. It  had  seen  a peer  of 
the  realm  arrive  in  a red  l»ed- 
quilt  and  a Cambridge  aecent, 
after  his  camping  outfit  had 
been  burned  on  an  elk  hunt.  And 
now  old  Chugg  had  brought  in 
the  horses  on  the  rocking  gallop 
that  presaged  something  else 
worth  while.  They  were  inside 
the  stage,  tliese  latest  “speci- 
ments”;  and  regarding  them  im- 
partially. one  wondered  how  they 
could  have  come  so  far  without 
getting  lost,  or  if.  indeed,  they 
had  not  intended  to  go  some- 
where else,  and  wound  up  in 
Town  by  mistake.  The  captain 
of  the  expedition  was  an  old 
man  with  a face  that  would  al- 
ways be  trustful,  always  young, 
and  in  all  probability  always 
on  the  outlook  for  his  next 
meal.  Country  districts  are  ac- 
quainted with  him  as  the  man 
who  asks  {)ermis8ion  to  drink  at 
the  pump  after  he  has  failed  to 
sell  the  patent  tack-hammer  and 
can-opener. 

His  brother  in  arms  was  a lit- 
tle boy  who  might  have  l>een 
large  for  four  or  small  for  six; 
he  was  the  kind  of  child  tliat  old 
wives  called  “ peaked,”  and  he 
seemed  to  carry  in  that  small, 
sweet  countenance  all  the  world- 
ly knowledge  that  his  father 
lacked.  Town,  rallying  to  the 
principal  event  of  the  day, — the 

arrival  of  the  stage, — summed  up  the  travelers  with  a 
glance  of  dismal  sophistication  as:  “Old  fool  mar- 
ried late  in  life,  wife  dead,  coming  West  to  seek  for- 
tune. Boy  none  too  intimate  with  regular  meals.” 

And  the  summary  of  Town  did  credit  to  its  powers  of 
divination.  Having  journeyed  to  the  end  of  the  stage 
route,  the  wayfarers  seemed  incapable  of  further 
initiative,  and  stood  about  rather  helplessly,  watch- 
ing the  horses  being  unhitched  and  furtively  taking 
stock  of  the  old  inhabitants.  To  Chugg’s  inquiry  of 
where  they  were  going  and  a general  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Angel  House  as  an  exemplary  family 
hotel,  old  Martin  had  replied  with  constitutional  in- 
decision that  he  did  not  know,  and  that  they  would 
walk  about  a little  before  making  up  their  minds. 
“ That’s  a pair  to  be  at  large,”  the  stage-driver  ad- 
■ dressed  the  local  forum;  “the  little  ’un  ought  to  l)e 
in  an  old  gentlemen’s  home,  and  the  old  ’un  in  an 
infant  asylum.” 

IT  did  not  take  the  travelers  long  to  see  tlie  sights 
. Town;  and,  beyond  the  sordid  grasp  of  things 
visible  on  every  side,  peak  after  peak  of  the  towering 
range,  blue  on  blue,  till  they  melted  into  the  eternal 
snow’s.  “Son,  look  at  that!”  Martin  pointed  to  a 
sign  over  a dilapidated  wooden  building,  and  Ab- 
salom— that  was  actually  the  child’s  name — spelled, 
with  all  the  pangs  of  the  orthographic  novice:  “ T-h-e 
M-o-u-l-i-n  R-o-u-g-e  H-o-t-e-1  F-o-r  G-e-n-t-l-e-m-e-n 
O-n-l-y.” 

“ Good ! ” 

“What  does  it  mean,  papa?” 

“ It  seems  to  be  some  sort  of  foreign  hotel  that’s 
opposed  to  ladies.” 

“ Why  don’t  it  like  ’em?” 

“ Maybe  they  require  too  much  waiting  on.” 

“ Whjr  do  they  ’quire  waiting  on?” 

Martin  considered;  then  Absalom  saved  the  sit- 
uation for  his  father,  as  he  often  did,  by  asking 
another  question: 

“ Papa,  ain’t  we  gentlemen  ?” 

Martin  looked  down  at  the  little  figure  in  the 
vizored  cap  and  checked  shawl.  “ We  are  if  we  do 
what’s  right,”  he  answered,  trying  to  live  up  to  the 
high  standards  of  parenthood  that  he  had  set  himself. 

“ If  we  do  what’s  right,  will  they  take  us  in  at  the 
hotel  where  they  don’t  take  ladies'?” 

“Now,  ain’t  that  a splendid  idea!  A quiet  hotel — 
no  fuss,  no  feathers;  just  the  place  for  a couple  of 
steady-going  old  fellows  like  us,  ain’t  it,  boy?” 

Papa,  id  like  to  take  my  shawl  off  before  we 
go  in;  they  mightn’t  think  1 was  a gentleman  if  1 
wore  it.” 

The  Moulin  Rouge,  known  locally  as  the  “ Mullin 
Rudge,”  was  one  of  those  hybrid  institutions  that  in 
a pioneer  communitj,-«M  called  upon  fo  play  many 

dealt 


One  wondered  how  they  could  have  come  so  far  without  getting  lost” 
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face  l)eamed  with  enthusiasm; 
the  confidence  of  age,  vague,  yet 
full  of  extravagant  hope,  deter- 
minedly sought  the  phantom. 

A man,  with  certain  qualifica- 
tions for  solid  citizenship  that 
seemed  to  entitle  him  to  taking 
matters  in  hand,  stepped  up. 
“ Would  you  like  to  have  me 
drive  you  around,  you  and  the 
kid,  and  point  out  the  objects  of 
interest?” 

“ You  are  very  kind,  sir;  but 
the  mine — 1 fe<>l  1 liave  no  time 
to  lose.” 

“ Well.  I reckon  tliere’s  all  the 
time  in  the  calendar  to  lose 
huntin’  for  the  Lost  Shoshone, 
You  get  into  my  buekboard  and 
I’ll  show  you  some  dozen  or  so 
of  her  alleged  addresses.” 

Meanwhile  two  ladies  dropped 
into  the  hotel  office,  and,  avail- 
ing tliemselves  of  the  most  com- 
fortable chairs,  began  to  talk 
amiably  to  the  group  lounging 
almut  the  dusty  pigeonholes.  Not 
being  devoid  of  a certain  pride  of 
manhood,  Absalom  had  experi- 
enced a thrill  of  gratified  vanity 
when — notwithstanding  the  han- 
dicap of  the  checked  shawl — he 
had  stood  the  test  of  admission 
to  the  “ hotel  for  gentlemen 
only.”  And  it  seemed  to  him 
“ no  fair  ” that  those  without 
the  pale  of  the  favored  sex 
should  intrude.  Nevertheless,  he 
bore  with  the  questions  tiiey 
asked,  compliant  with  that  ritual 
of  polite  interrogation  thought 
proper  in  addressing  a little  boy. 
He,  in  turn,  then  felt  that  it  was 
only  “ manners  ” to  show  a simi- 
lar interest  in  their  affairs. 

“ Are  you  a lady  ?”  he  aske<l 
the  one  they  called  Birdie. 

“Sure!”  she  answered,  with 
convincing  brevity.  He  thougiit 
the  matter  of  her  ladyhood  over 


faro;  and  convenient  to  this  enterprise — that  the 
winners  might  crown  their  success  and  the  losers 
temper  their  loss — Mr.  James  Balch  presided  over  his 
bar.  Back  of  the  bar  was  the  dance-hall,  and  across 
u passageway  that  separated  it  from  these  more  or 
less  material  precincts  was  the  hotel  office. 

It  seemed  to  the  travelers,  the  first  evening  of 
their  sojourn  at  the  Mullin  Rudge,  that  the  absence 
of  ladies  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  its  gaiety.  The 
piano,  despite  age  and  the  furious  pace  set  for  it  at 
the  dance-hall,  displayed  febrile  energies  that  w’ere 
amazing.  About  nine  o’clock  it  had  an  attack  of 
nerves,  lost  all  control  of  itself,  and  was  still  babbling 
incoherently  when  Martin,  with  Absalom’s  small  hand 
in  his,  dropped  off  to  sleep.  The  explanation  of  the 
unusual  demonstration  that  greeted  Martin’s  arrival 
lay  in  the  fact  tliat  tlie  proprietor  of  the  more 
respectable  Angel  House,  feeling  keenly  the  slight  im- 
jiosed  upon  him  by  a family  man,  had  sent  a few 
of  the  noisiest  of  his  patrons  over  to  the  Mullin 
Rudge  to  make  things  merry. 

The  joke  seemed  rather  on  the  jokers  next  morning, 
wlien  Martin  greeted  tliem  with  an  old-fashioned 
bow,  saying,  in  answer  to  inquiries,  tliat  they  had  had 
a fine  night  and  enjoyed  the  music  till  "they  had 
dropped  off.  And  Absalom,  joining  the  group  aliout 
the  pigeonholes  after  his  fatlier  had  gone  to  the  door  for 
a breath  of  air,  inquired,  with  his  most  winning  smile, 
if  “they  had  lovely  music  like  that  every  niglit?” 

“ Do  you  like  music?”  Mr.  Balch  asked. 

“Yes,  I like  it  when  it  isn’t  sad;  but  sometimes 
when  my  papa  wouldn’t  sell  a tack-hammer  ’n’  any- 
thing all  day,  and  we  didn’t  liave  any  supper,  we 
didn’t  like  to  hear  parlor-organs  play.” 

“ I suppose  you  have  come  West  to  seek  your  for- 
tune?’’ Mr.  Skidmore  inquired,  with  the  pardonable 
curiosity  of  the  boniface  regarding  the  resources  of 
his  patrons. 

“ We’re  going  to  get  awful  rich  out  here,  my  papa 
and  me — and  I’m  going  to  school,  an’  papa’s  going  to 
have  his  shoes  half-soled,  an’  lots  o’  nice  things  when 
we  find  the  gold  mine.” 

Martin  joining  the  group  at  this  rather  inauspi- 
cious moment,  a glance  at  his  shoes  was  inevitable, 
and  confirmed  the  oniookers’  sus])icion8  that  the  gold 
mine  could  not  be  discovered  too  quickly. 

“ Perhaps  some  of  you  gentlemen  could  tell  me,” 
began  the  old  'nan  in  his  deprecatory  voice,  “where 
I could  I 11  r'ew  particulars  about  a famo.is  gold 
mine  in  . ■ i •ighborhood,  called,  if  T am  not  mis- 
taken, 1 ' I t Shoshone.’  My  little  soi.  and  1 
have  tra'  ."d  'st  with  the  intention  .>f  prif.i»ecting 
for  that  . i.e.” 

They  luokfd  i.t  him  a moment  to  see  if  lo  m ant  it, 
or  if  perhaps  he  was  not  replying  in  kind  to  their 
pranks  oi  the  night  before.  No;  the  childish  old 


for  quite  two  minutes  before  asking,  with  the  discon- 
ting  literalness  of  childhood,  “ Then 


what  makes 


certing 

you  come  here?” 

For  a moment  or  two  she  reddened  under  the  red. 
then  laughed : “ Oh,  you  mean  that  old  sign  outside. 

Well,  I ain’t  stoppin’  here — 1 only  dropped  in  on 
my  way  downtown  for  a flyin’  visit.” 

“ Then,  if  you’re  a lady,  you  can  pay  a Hyin’  visit — 
it’s  allowed?” 

“ Oh,  yes,  it’s  allowed.  We  got  no  end  o’  patience 
here;  we  put  up  with  a lot.”  Mr.  Matt  Skidmore’s 
serio-comic  air  was  inimitable. 

“ I don’t  believe  I’d  come  here  if  I was  a lady.” 
Absalom  announced  solemnly.  " I’d  go  to  a hotel  that 
was  for  ladies  only.” 

This  evoked  such  })eal8  of  laughter — particularly  on 
the  part  of  Birdie’s  companion,  who  was  not  pretty 
like  Birdie,  but  old  and  had  long  teeth — that  the 
boy  felt  uncomfortable.  She  continued  to  tease  Birdie 
till — O strange,  unaccountable  way  of  the  debarred 
sex — the  girl  burst  into  tears.  Now,  Absalom  might 
not  know  why  grown  people  laughed  at  things  that 
were  not  funny  at  all.  but  he  knew  all  about  tears, 
and  w’as  sorry  that  the  pretty  lady  was  unhappy 
enough  to  she'd  them.  He  hesitated  an  embarrassed 
second  or  two,  then  whispered  in  her  ear,  so  that 
the  others  could  not  hear:  “ Please  don’t  cry  and 
I’ll  give  you  my  checked  shawl.” 

But  Birdie  was  apparently  beyond  the  reach  of  such 
consolation,  and  continued  to  cry — “ for  pure  effect.” 
as  he  heard  the  lady  with  the  long  teeth  say.  Absalom 
(lid  not  particularly  cherish  his  checked  shawl,  but 
he  did  value,  above  all  his  earthly  possessions,  the 
little  skull-cap  with  the  vizor  in  which  he  had  trav- 
eled West.  He  withdrew  the  treasure  from  his  pocket, 
and  set  it  with  pride  on  the  girl’s  head. 

“Please  don’t  cry  any  more.  See;  I’ve  given  you 
my  cap — my  traveling-cap!”  he  repeated,  his  voice 
breaking  a little  as  the  full  force  of  his  sacrifice 
presented  itself,  perched  jauntily  on  the  girl’s  yellow 
hair.  Birdie,  whose  emotions  seemed  as  responsive  to 
a turn  as  a key  to  a lock,  laughed  as  easily  as  she 
had  cried,  giving  her  eyes  a final  dab  with  a hand- 
kerchief smelling  strongly  of  perfume.  The  lady 
with  the  long  teeth  seemed  in  an  ill  humor  at  the 
turn  things  had  taken.  “ Oh,  I’d  leave  a poor  kid 
his  cap.”  she  said;  “I  wouldn’t  just  charm  away 
everything  I c’d  lay  mj'  hands  on.” 

Mr.  James  Balch.  whose  trained  ear  caught  in  this 
the  distant  rumble  of  a storm,  said  something  about  “a 
little  refreshment  on  me.”  And  the  company,  w’ith  the 
exception  of  Absalom  and  Birdie,  who  said  she  was 
not  thirsty,  filed  into  the  adjoining  room. 

“ Here’s'  your  cap,  kiddie;  just  as  much  obliged ” 

“ I’d  ruther  ytwi’d  keep  it,”  Absalom  remarked,  with 
princely  generosity  but  impierfect  truth. 
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“lt’8  \jOO  Httle  for  me,  an’  I’ve  got  two  real  stylish 
flats,  fiesides;  but  1 ain’t  goin’  to  forget  that  you 
wasn’t  bluffin’  when  you  offered  it,  see?” 

“ What  tuakes  ’em  call  you  Birdie?”  the  youthful 
inquisitor  demanded.  “ That’s  a funny  name.” 

” My  real  name’s  Mary,  but  1 don’t  think  that’s 
got  any  ‘ go  ’ to  it,  do  you  ?” 

“ ‘ Go,’  ” repeated  Absalom  vaguely.  “ ‘ Go  ’ where?” 
“ W’ell,  just  ‘go’ — style,  snap — see?” 

“ Sounds  foolish  to  me.”  Absalom  had  the  small 
boy’s  scorn  of  pet  names.  “ I’d  nither  call  you  Mary — 
it  sounds  like  mj'  aunt.” 

“ Well,  I dunno  as  I w'ant  to  sound  like  an  aunt.” 
They  looked  at  each  other  for  a moment;  in  the  pas- 
sageway they  could  hear  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Balch’s 
guests  returning  from  the  ” treat.”  “ Yes,  I guess  1 
do” — and  she  stooped  to  kiss  him;  but  Absalom,  who 
had  a very  young  gentleman’s  dislike  of  such  manifes- 
tations, evaded  the  kiss  and,  crooking  his  little  finger 
in  hers, — that  infantile  symbol  of  friendship  the  world 
over, — said:  ‘‘ Pardners.” 

The  little  ceremony  was  over  before  the  group  re- 
turned, headed  by  Mr.  Balch,  bearing  a slice  of  stale 
Swiss  cheese  as  a treat  for  Absalom;  it  was  the  most 
innocuous  thing  that  the  bar  afforded  and  Mr.  Balch 
was  incorrigibly  hospitable.  The  young  guest  did  not 
like  the  taste  of  his  treat,  and  was  glad  it  had  so 
many  holes  that  it  left  less  to  be  eaten  for  “ manners.” 

IN  the  hills,  meanwhile,  the  solid  citizen  was  telling 
a few  wholesome  truths  to  Martin  about  the  mine. 
“ Now,  this  here  Lost  Shoshone,  if  she  ever  was  found, 
is  shore  a mighty  coy  and  reticent  sort  of  mine. 
Yet.  in  the  old  days,  every  prospector  that  come  into 
the  country  had  the  Lost  Shoshone  fever — had  it  bad, 
too.  There  were  them  nuggets,  some  of  ’em  big  as  a 
walnut,  that  old  chief  Rain-in-the-face  had  up  to  the 
reservation,  and  the  old  coyote  would  hand  ’em  out  to 
you — let  you  get  plumb  drunk  in  the  eyes  looking  at 
’em.  Then  he’d  tell  you  the  mine  they  come  from  be- 
longed to  his  people  a long  way  back,  and  let  on 
that  he  knowed  where  it  was — and  you’d  give  a 
drink — maybe,  if  you  w’as  soft,  a dozen.  It  was  all 
the  same;  a barrel  couldn’t  make  him  tell  where  the 
Lost  Shoshone  was  hiding  itself.” 

‘‘And  were  the  nuggets  genuine?” 

“ Oh,  weren’t  they  just!” 

Martin  passed  a shaking  hand  across  his  forehead. 
“ I had  no  idea  of  the  tremendous  distances  here,  or 
that  to  locate  this  mine  I should  have  to  travel  over 
so  much  territory.  I’m  an  old  man,  sir,  but  I’m  going 
to  have  my  try  for  it.  I don’t  care  about  it  for  my- 
self, but  that  little  boy  of  mine,  he  ought  to  have 
his  chance.  He’s  bright,  and  I don’t  doubt  he’d  make 
a good  living  out  of  canvassing;  that  was  my  line,  sir, 
but  I don’t  mind  admitting  to  you,  it  don’t  satisfy 
a father’s  ambition.” 

“You  don’t  mean  you’re  going  to  waste  time  hunt- 
ing for  the  Lost  Shoshone  after  what  I’ve  told  you? 
It  might  be  anywheres — it  might  be  nowheres;  there’s 
nothing  beyond  the  word  of  a bunch  of  drunken  Injuns 
that  it  ever  existed.” 

‘‘  But  the  nuggets — ” the  old  man  repeated. 

“ Granting  you  the  nugget.H,  but  in  all  probability 
they  came  from  a long  way  off,  from  the  Pacific  slop<' 
or  the  North.  This  here  country’.a  been  pretty  well 
fine-tooth  combed  for  the  Lost  Shoshone  and  she 
ain’t  showed  up  yet.” 

This  W'as  the  beginning  of  that  mad  quest  which, 
as  time  went  on,  kept  the  old  man  away  from  his 
son  for  longer  and  longer  periods.  He  bought  a burro 
and  a prospector’s  outfit,  and  the  hills  saw  more  of  him 
than  Town.  When  the  cattle  and  mining  industries  in 
the  neighborhood  failed,  the  fittest  had  left  the  town 
to  its  fate  and  had  betaken  themselves  to  more 
profitable  pasturage,  and  the  unfit  clung  with  the 
tenacity  of  failure,  waiting  for  something  better  to 
turn  up.  In  its  day.  Town  had  bragged  of  many 
things;  but  a boy  as  an  actual  resident  was  a brand- 
new  experience,  and  it  is  a miracle  that  in  its  parental 
enthusiasm  Absalom  was  not  hanged  by  the  lariats, 
blown  up  by  the  cartridges,  and  trampled  by  the 
broncos  which  he  was  hourly  given  to  “ play  ” \vith. 

But  Absalom  as  man  about  Town,  with  hosts  of 
friends  and  a following  that  would  have  insured  an 
election,  was  one  thing,  and  Absalom  aged  six,  crying 


in  the  dark,  afraid  to  go  to  bed  when  his  father 
had  failed  to  return  from  his  phantom  quest,  was 
quite  another.  It  was  thus  that  his  “ pardner  ” found 
him  one  evening,  weeping  disconsolately  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  too  wretched  to  finish  the  stick  of 
“lickerish”  the  clerk  of  the  general  store  had  given 
him.  She  didn’t  say  a word;  only,  gathering  him 
into  her  arms,  hurried  up  the  rickety  steps.  She  could 
not  have  told  why  she  ran,  nor  put  into  words  her 
dread  that  those  invisible  powers  that  seemed  con- 
tinually to  lie  in  wait  to  thwart  her  should  steal  the 
simple  pleasure  of  putting  the  child  to  bed.  But  no 
one  came  to  question  her  right,  and  she  put  him 
down  and  lighted  the  lamp. 

Absalom’s  preparations  for  the  night  were  as  simple 
as  those  of  a young  robin;  he  removed  an  old 
I.O.O.F.  badge  with  which  he  had  been  vaingloriously 
adorning  himself  for  the  last  few  days,  and  sought 
his  couch. 

“Whore’s  your  nighty?”  Birdie  demanded,  rum- 
maging through  an  absolutely  empty  bureau. 

“ Oh,  it’s  all  wore  out  a long  time  ago.  I ’most  al- 
ways take  off  my  outside  shirt  to  save  it — but  I sleep 
in  all  the  rest.” 

“ Would  you  like  to  have  me  make  you  a little 
nighty  with  a pocket  in  it?” 

“ ’Deed  I would.  Aunt  Chrissy  used  to  make  ’em  for 
me;  but  she  died,  and  papa  sold  the  farm  and  came 
out  here  to  ti'-id  the  mine.  I say  my  prayers  now.” 
Absalom’s  suppi nations  were  the  frankly  personal  de- 


mands of  childhood;  he  prayed  for  his  father,  the  gold- 
mine, for  a porter  who  had  been  kind  to  him  on  the 
train;  he  prayed  for  a razor  to  shave  his  beardless 
chin;  and  he  prayed  for  Mary  (he  declined  to  call  her 
Birdie)  ; and  lastly  he  prayed  for  himself. 

The  piano  in  the  dance-hall  below  broke  into  runs 
and  scales  preparatory  to  the  burst  of  sound  that 
ushered  in  the  evening’s  entertainment.  A little  while, 
and  the  girl  would  be  dancing  in  the  smoky  atmos- 
phere, drinking  on  commission  stuff  she.  hated  the  taste 
and  smell  of,  but  accepting  it  all  grimly  as  part  of 
the  day’s  work.  But  now  the  four  walls  shut  it  out, 
and  she  dawdled  over  the  unusual  experience  of  put- 
ting the  child  to  bed,  making  believe  to  herself  that 
she  did  this  thing  every  night  and  that  she  was  “ like 
other  women.”  Even  when  the  boy  was  fast  asleep 
she  could  not  persuade  herself  to  go,  but  lingered  on, 
watching  him.  She  stooped  and  kissed  the  hand  of 
the  sleeping  child  with  an  impulse  womanly  and  good 
in  spite  of  the  scarlet  of  her  mouth ; then  ran  down- 
stairs to  the  glare  of  the  lights  and  the  din  of  the 
piano  and  the  rhythmic  heat  of  feet. 

Town  was  none  the  worse  for  a little  generous  mis- 
under.standing  on  the  part  of  the  strangers.  Instead 
of  seeing  it  in  all  its  dreary  sophistication, — vicious, 
brutal,  cheap, — Martin  Traffic’s  simple  old  eyes  saw 
only  growth,  prosperity,  and  thriving  industries.  The 
yellow-haired  ladies,  with  the  vivid  complexions  that 
he  charitably  attributed  to  the  high  winds,  were  here 
in  search  of  health,  or  because  they  enjoyed  travel- 
ing— no  rea.son  was  too  absurd  to  be  accepted.  But 
Martin,  so  docile  in  everything  else,  was  granite  when 
it  came  to  his  “mine”;  for  the  chimerical  enterprise 
had  become  real  to  him  already  in  imagination.  As  he 
rode  through  the  hills,  he  was  spending  the  phantom 
gold  that  lured  and  beckoned — Absalom  should  have 
his  chance.  Seeing  that  he  knew  no  more  of  the  trick 
of  getting  gold  from  the  ground  “ than  a coyote,” 
sometimes,  if  they  felt  amiable  or  had  small  boys  of 
their  own  at  home,  fellow  prospectors  would  tell  him 
certain  fundamental  truths  of  the  great  game  of  hide- 
and-seek.  The  old  man  would  listen  with  a far-away 
look  in  his  eyes,  and  perhaps  a week  later  the  out- 
fit that  had  entertained  him  with  food  and  wise 
geological  dissertation  would  find  him  panning  alkali 
dust  w’ith  eager,  quivering  hands. 

SINCE  that  first  evening  when  Birdie  had  found 
Absalom  crying  on  the  stairs,  she  had  put  him  to 
bed,  with  song  and  story,  every  night  that  his  father 
was  away.  She  had  made  him  the  nightshirt  with  the 
pocket — even  two  of  them,  so  that  he  might  have  a 
change,  like  a scholar  and  a gentleman.  Town  re- 
garded her  gradual  absorption  in  the  boy  with  amaze- 
ment. though  no  one  dared  jest  with  her  on  the  sub- 
ject of  her  foster-motherhood  after  the  day  when  Mr. 
Balch — presuming  on  his  position  of  professed  admirer 
and  willing  fiancC,  if  he  could  ever  save  the  price  of 
the  license — ventured  an  unfortunate  sally  in  that 
direction.  “ T declare.  Birdie,  you’ve  gone  plumh  to 
the  good  since  that  kid  struck  Town;  your  dancin’ 
ain’t  got  no  more  spirit  to  it  than  if  you  was  doin’  a 
day’s  washin’.” 

“The  day’s  washin’  I’d  enjoy,  Jimmy  Balch,  would 
be  washin’  my  hands  of  you, and  your  dance-hall  and 
the  busted  gang  that’s  got  nothin’  left  but  their  grace- 
ful manner  of  paying'compJinKntlaiQ  I just  wish  to  the 
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asked  the  one  they  called  ‘Birdie’” 

(Continued  on  page  $4) 


THE  SPAN  OF  LIFE 

BY  WALTER  E.  WEYL 


YOU  who  begin  this  sentence  may  not  live 
to  read  its  close.  There  is  a chance,  one  in 
tliree  or  four  billions,  that  you  will  die 
in  a second,  by  the  tick  of  the  watch.  The 
chair  upon  which  you  sit  may  coUt^se.  the 
car  in  which  you  ride  may  collide,  your 
heart  may  suddenly  cease.  Or  you  may  survive  the 
sentence  and  the  article,  and  live  twenty,  fifty,  eighty 
years  longer. 

Betting  on  Your  Life 


NO  one  knows  the  span  of  your  life,  and  yet  the 
insurance  man  Is  willing  to  bet  upon  it.  What 
is  life  insurance  hut  the  bet  of  an  unknown  number 
of  yearly  premiums  against  the  payment  of  the 
policy?  Vou  may  fall  from  an  airship  the  day  after, 
and  then  the  insurance  company  loses.  Or,  you  may 
live  and  live  and  live,  paying  enough  yearly  premiums 
to  erect  fifty-story  insurance  buildings  in  the  cities  of  a 
continent.  The  length  of  your  individual  life  is  a 
guess,  but  the  insurance  company  bets  on  a sure 
thing,  on  the  average  death  rate. 

Every  city,  every  State,  every  community  has  a 
death  "rate.  Out  of  every  thousand  people,  just  so 
many  will  die  each  year.  It  is  wonderfully  sure  and 
jued’ictable.  The  death  rate  is  high  in  some  countries, 
as  Russia,  Hungary.  Austria,  Italy,  Germany;  low  in 
others,  as  Norway,  Sweden,  Ireland,  Denmark;  in  still 
other  lands  moderate,  as  in  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain.  Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  It  depends  on 
a great  many  things — on  the  birth  rate,  on  sanita- 
tion. intelligence,  peace  and  prosperity.  The.  fact, 
however,  that  there  is  a more  or  less  constant 
tlKtugh  changeable,  death  rate,  high,  low  or  medium, 
sliows  that  the  life- term  of  large  groups  may  be 
luophesied,  and  that  certain  deep-lying  laws  govern 
tlie  length  of  our  residence  on  this  planet. 

In  their  chance  of  life  men  are  not  equally  en- 
dowed. Your  insurance  man  does  not  take  you, 
as  a commission  merchant  buys  a bushel  of  number 
two  spring  wheat,  without  special  inspection.  If  you 
have  a weak  heart,  cramped  and  shallow  lungs,  poor 
physique,  or  mind  below  par;  if  you  are  a heavy 
drinker  or  come  from  a tuberculous  father  and  a 
neurotic  mother,  instead  of  from  healthy  stock  with 
a hahit  of  long  living,  the  company  will  refuse  you. 
None  need  apply  who  is  likely  to  live  less  than  the 
average  span  of  life. 

This  average  span  is  a thing  in  which  we  are  all 
most  curiously  interested.  We  can  not.  and  if  we 
could  we  dare  not.  tear  away  the  veil  and  learn  the 
fateful  day  and  hour  when  we  individually  shall 
cease.  Yet.  w'e  do  wish  to  know  the  average,  prob- 
able, predictable  life  of  us  and  our  fellow-men.  An 
octogenarian  should  not  undertake  a forty  years’ 
task,  nor  a youth  map  out  his  life  on  the  expecta- 
tion of  dying  at  thirty.  Whether  our  fellow-men 
die  young  or  old  means  for  you  and  me,  for  all  of 
us,  a low  or  a high  civilization — an  evil  world  or  a 
good  world. 

If  our  society  can  not  maintain  itself  except  by 
a deluge  of  births  to  make  up  for  the  ravages  of 
<leath,  if  it  consists  of  no  veterans,  but  of  millions 
of  young  men  just  managing  to  support  their 
children,  if  the  successive  generatioirs  do  not  live 
long  enough  to  more  than  pay  for  their  upbringing, 
then  the  civilization  is  low  and  life  in  it  is 
arduous  and  unworthy,  A high  death  rate — other 
things  taken  into  account — means  carelessness,  filth, 
ignorance,  immorality,  and  social  disorder;  a low 
death  rate — other  things  being  equal — means  absence 
of  war.  of  epidemics  and  hard  times;  it  means  sani- 
tation, education,  prosperity,  peace,  and  social  moral- 
ity. It  is  very  good  to  live  in  a country  where  old 
men  can  live. 

Even  individually,  for  iur  own  poor  selves,  we 
are  interested.  While  each  of  us  usually  thinks  of 
himself  as  always  remaining  this  warm,  sentient, 
sun-loving  being,  the  shadowy  sense  of  mortality  re- 
mains. Our  father  lost  his  father,  that  father  his, 
and  as  the  grass  grows  only  to  be  garnered,  so  gen- 
erations are  horn  only  to  die,  for  the  Lord  giveth 
and  the  Lord  taketh  away.  Nor  is  our  life  a single 
.strand  running  from  birth  to  death,  but  one  thread 
in  a skein  of  many  beloved  lives.  We  want  others 
to  live,  fathers,  mothers,  husbands,  wives,  and  little 
children.  We  want  our  friends  to  live  (perhaps  also 
our  enemies)  ; we  want  the  great  men  of  America 
and  the  world  to  live,  and  also  the  little  men,  the 
every-day  people  who  pass  us  on  the  street,  whom  we 
glance  at  unseeingly,  and  who  then  disappear.  So 
long  as  we  are  what  we  are,  children  of  the  whole 
human  race,  we  pray  for  our  fellow-men  to  continue 
and  live.  How  long  will  they  live? 

If  they  are  babies,  they  will  not  average  so  long 
a life  as  if  older.  To  be  is  a difficult  task  to 


the  new-born,  and  from  a fifth  to  a fourth,  in  some 
countries  almost  a third,  die  before  their  first  birth- 
day. The  average  baby  born  to-day  in  some  of  our 
cities  has  less  chance  of  living  out  the  year  and  very 
much  less  chance  of  living  out  the  next  quarter  than 
has  hia  great-great-grandmother  of  ninety.  Prob- 
ably since  the  world  began,  over  one  fourth  of  all 
human  beings  never  finisl'^d  tl'^t  first  perilous  year, 
never  learned  to  walk,  ■!..  1:1!  ix>  know  consciously 
tiiat  they  had  been  bori'  ^ every  day  that  the 
baity  lives  means  a pr<  - many  more  days,  and 
if  your  son^  reaches  ■ ' t birthdav,  then  hia 

cliance  of  life,  acco’  ii't-  1,  certain  Massachusetts 
tables,  is  fifty-three  n’-'- 

1*  roni  one  to  nin<  • .e  ■ '.tcctation  or  even  chance 


on  the  first  day  you  vote  your  chance  is  forty 
years;  at  thirty,  you  may  count  on  thirty-four;  at 
forty,  on  twenty-seven;  at  fifty,  on  twenty  years; 
at  sixty,  on  over  fourteen  years;  at  seventy,  on  nine 
years;  "at  eighty,  on  five  years  and  nine  months,  and 
at  ninety,  on  three  years  and  two  months.  At  ninety- 
six,  a man,  according  to  the  actuaries,  is  statistically 
dead  and  he  receives  his  insurance.  After  a hun- 
dred there  is  no  calculation  of  terrestrial  after-life,  for 
so  few  become  centenarians  that  you  can  not  make 
any  general  statements. 

“How  long  will  you  live?”  depends  thus  on  how 
long  you  have  already  lived.  Your  chance  of  addi- 
tional life,  what  is  called  your  mean  after-life,  in- 
creases during  the  first  year,  and  then  through  the 
seven  ages  of  man  it  decreases;  at  first  slowly,  and 
then  rapidly.  Youth  has  more  chance  of  life  than 
crabbed  age,  and  that  is  why  in  new  countries  and 
even  on  the  frontier,  the  death  rate  is  likely  to  be 
low,  despite  hardship,  over-work,  whisky,  gambling, 
and  army  revolvers.  In  a civilized  and  settled  com- 
munity, your  chance  depends  on  what  you  are,  who 
you  are,  where  you  are,  what  you  do  for  a living 
and  what  sort  of  a living  you  get. 

The  Preferred  Sex 

IF  you  want  to  live  long,  be  a woman.  In  the  lottery 
of  life,  women  are  favored  with  half  a dozen  more 
years  than  are  men.  Women  die  hard;  they  are  the 
preferred  stock  of  humanity.  In  everj-  country  more 
boys  are  born  than  girls,  hut  boys " and  men  lead 
shorter  lives,  and  not  on  the  principle  of  the  good 
dying  young.  There  are  many  more  old  women 
than  old  men,  and  many  more  widows  than  widowers. 
Long  life  is  a privilege  and  prerogative  of  woman. 

This  greater  “living”  ability  of  woman,  what  is 
called  her  “viability,”  comes  to  her  as  a birthright. 
It  is  part  of  that  mysterious  heritage  that  lies  in 
each  baby’s  clenched  little  fist  and  latent  brain. 
Girl  babies  hold  tighter  to  life  than  boy  babies.  When 
a girl  grows  up  she  does  not  become  a soldier,  sailor, 
miner,  switchman,  or  dynamite-maker.  She  does  not 
involve  herself  in  quarrels  over  polities,  nor  carry  a 
revolver,  nor  drink  cocktails  and  gin-fizzes,  nor  reel 
home  at  dawn  with  a shaky  story  and  a befuddled 
brain. 

Woman  is  shielded  from  many  of  the  dangers  and 
death-dealing  temptations  of  life,  and  while  her  ex- 
i.stence  may  not  be  so  varied  as  that  of  man,  she 
receives  some  compensation  in  additional  years. 

Do  Married  Men  Really  Live  Longer? 

Your  chance  of  life  also  depends  on  your  marital 
condition,  on  whether  you  are  single,  married, 
widowed  or  divorced.  The  statistician  who  maintains 
that  married  men  live  longer  is  obliged  to  listen  to 
the  retort  that  it  only  seems  longer.  But  a statisti- 
cian need  not  figure  out  a joke,  and  the  censuses  of 
the  world  everywhere  reveal  the  married  men  living 
contentedly  year  after  year,  and  with  chastened 
triumph  attending  the  funerals  of  their  single  friends. 
The  reasons  are  glaringly  obvious. 

Healthy  men  are  more  likely  to  get  married,  and 
married  men  are  more  likely  to  care  for  their  health. 
Idiots,  lunatics,  epileptics,  and  criminab-.  — -•'hort-lived 
people  all  of  them — ^are  likely  not  to  but  to 

live  in  single  cursedness.  The  marrM’ I .11:1:  leads 
a more  ordered  existence,  and  he  is  iiv  'v  likely 

to  be  better  off  in  the  world’s  goods  li;  m the  bachelor, 
despite  the  foolish  adage  that  “inni'  :.  ] men  have 
better  halves,  and  single  men  better  ipi:)  f<  rs.” 

As  for  widowers,  they  have  less  cliaii.  of  life  than 
either  bachelors  or  benedicts  nt  tlie  ^ame  age,  and 
divorced  men  have  the  smailt^l  . 'iui:  e of  all.  Mar- 
riage raises  the  expectati  ■ ol  lit*'  of  men  of  all 
ages  and  of  women  a!.o  .\ . Below  that  age, 

married  women  are  mon  'm<.  ’ than  maids,  for  life 

is  lost  in  the  bringinir  1 "i  lives.  Our  young 
wives  pay  the  fatal  pi  i"  ■ <0  new  generation. 

A negro  has  less  'sm:  * - life  than  a w'hite  man, 

and  much  less  if  bf  li\  in  a great  city.  In  Balti- 
more 1”’^  whites  ' ! ' '1  <‘verv  10.000  die  ar- 

as  coni’  r.'O  with  J "-roes,  and  in  ell  fne  ti 
ern  c'  •-  fpt  ■ death  rule  i.>r  f • c r.  .. 

pop^ie  'll  I.'  ill  ’ ::i  n-  .i'.  cas:'  vin 

in  e:v  01  write  , i,.,,'  ..|i.  The 

viability  last  ; .j  . V i’  , , raees  presents 

enormous  ^ an  oi  one  race  dies  of  a 

surgical  opera  . a i '.nii  vves  a man  of  another 
race  grinning.  It  is  di  .erence  in  stamina,  a dif- 
ference that  comes  out  in  righting  and  thinking,  and, 
•what  is  more  important  than  either,  in  living.  Not 
the  courage  of  a race,  nor  its  brilliancy,  but  its 
sheer  tenacity,  counts. 

The  Jew  and  the  Easy-Dying  Hawaiian 

The  Jew,  though  persecuted  and  harried,  stabbed 
and  burned  through  twenty  centuries,  sets  his  teeth 
and  lives.  It  is  the  most  important  thing  for  him 
to  do.  His  fearful  struggle  for  life  has  weeded  out 
the  unfit,  and  his  strict  dietary  laws  and  his  rigid, 
conservative  ceremonial  observances  preserve  him 
from  a thousand  snares  of  death.  To-day  the  Jew 
lives  a round  dozen  years  longer  than  the  Gentile.* 
Between  the  Jew  on  one  hand  and  the  city  negro 
on  the  other,  or,  to  take  an  extreme  case,  the  gentle, 

* This  Is  n Kenerallzatlon  based  ur>f>n  a mass  of  statis- 
tics new  and  old  of  comnaratlve  death  rates  of  people 
of  various  religious  confessions  In  Germany,  Hungary,  the 
United  States,  and  other  countries. 

(Continued  on  page  25) 
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easy-dying  Hawaiian,  there  is  the  widest  range  in 
the  chance  of  life. 

You  add  to  your  life  if  you  stay  in  the  country. 
They  w'ho  cling  to  Mother  Earth’s  apron-strings,  who 
daily  kiss  the  ground  that  gave  them  birth,  survive, 
and  their  days  are  long  in  the  land.  There  necdeil 
no  statisticians  to  come  to  this  planet  to  tell  us  that 
cities  were  fatal;  we  learned  it  centuries  ago  fnmi 
the  hearses  in  the  streets.  The  world  was  a long, 
long  time  in  growing  accustomed  to  towns. 

For  hundreds  of  years,  cities,  even  small  ones,  were 
pest  houses,  w’hither  villagers  and  peasants  Hocke-l 
to  die  in  the  reeking  gutters.  Babies  gasped  for 
breath  in  dirty  boxes,  youths  and  men  died  of  empty 
stomachs,  of  sudden  dagger  thrusts,  of  all  manner 
of  foulnesses.  Epidemics  sw'ept  the  rotting  town 
and  the  plague  filled  the  charnel  houses.  The  city 
was  a man-destroyer,  and  would  have  disappeared 
as  fouled  snow'  vanishes  in  the  sunlight,  but  for  the 
steady  inflow  of  new'  blood  from  the  farms.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  one  out  of  every 
fourteen  Londoners  died  yearly  instead  of  one  out  «f 
sixty-six  as  to-day.  A century  ago,  one  out  of  every 
seventeen  Viennese  died  annually;  and  in  Havana 
one  out"  of  every  eighteen.  Even  to-day,  when  we 
liave  begun  to  make  our  cities  habitable,  your  chan(c 
of  life  is  greater  in  a village  or  on  a farm. 

Your  danger  of  living  in  cities  depends  on  where 
and  how  you  live  there.  The  death  rate  of  tene- 
ment sections  is  high  because  of  over-crowding,  had 
sanitation,  and  poverty.  Babies  whose  mothers  are 
at  work,  children  W'ho  do  not  get  warm  meals,  men 
and  women  w'ho  live  in  dark,  sunless  rooms  and 
sleep  from  hard  choice  on  floors  and  fire-escapes,  are 
not  living  under  conditions  which  mean  long  life. 

In  cities,  despite  Boards  of  Health,  contagion  spreads 
as  does  an  unchecked  conflagration;  for  sick  and 
w'ell,  diseased  and  healthy,  sit  side  by  side  in  school, 
in  church,  in  theaters,  in  street-cars  and  in  work- 
shop. In  the  city,  many  work  at  dangerous  trades, 
or  at  harmless  trades  under  dangerous  conditions. 

The  Trades  that  Slay 

UPON  your  trade,  also,  depends  your  chance  of 
life.  There  is  a different  death  rate  for  different 
^occupations.  One  out  of  every  sixty-five  American 
w'orkers  dies  annually,  but  in  some  occupations  the 
danger  is  great;  in  others,  it  is  much  smaller. 

We  must  tread  very  carefully  amid  these  lanes  of 
figures,  for  unless  we  are  cautious  we  are  likely  to 
lose  ourselves  in  inviting  absurdities.  It  is  often 
said  that  statistics  are  a superlative  and  profane 
form  of  mendacity,  that  w'hile  figures  can  not  lie. 
liars  can  and  do  figure.  In  most  cases,  how'ever.  it 
is  not  the  figurer’s  intent.  He  simply  has  not  learned 
to  use  the  sharp  and  delicate  instrument,  and  he 
draws  blood — from  himself. 

Take  the  mortality  figures  for  farmers,  which  show 
a high  death  rate,  although  farming  is  a healtiifni 
occupation.  But  a large  proportion  of  farmers  are 
old  men,  and  old  men  are  very  mortal.  The  rate  of 
death  in  any  occupation  or  in  any  population  depends 
upon  their  average  age,  upon  what  is  called  the  “age 
constitution  of  the  group.”  Newsboys  have  a lower 
death  rate  than  United  States  Senators,  althoiigli 
oratory  is  not  fatal,  and  newsboys  must  dodge  the 
automobiles  that  Senators  ride  in.  But  new'sboys  are 
young  and  “ tough.” 

If  you  wish  to  know  about  the  dangers  of  occupa- 
tions, watch  the  men  of  the  different  trades.  Yon 
will  find  that  most  people  in  trade  and  commerce 
live  long  lives,  that  men  in  outdoor  occupations 
rarely  die  of  consumption  (although  street  cleaners 
who  breathe  in  the  germ  accumulations  of  a city  are 
a striking  and  appalling  exception)  but  more  fre- 
quently fall  prey  to  rheumatism,  heart-disease,  cancer 
and  other  afflictions  of  age;  that  miners  and  railway 
employees  succumb  to  accident,  that  sedentary  work- 
ers exposed  to  the  weather — such  as  coachmen  and 
drivers — have  a high  death  rate,  while  active  work- 
ers \ exposed,  have  a low'  death  rate.  You 

.1.  - that  laborers,  such  as  marble-workers 

" ?ii'  : . ,ii  ri,  breathing  in  hard  particles  of  dust. 
,1.  .'iriv.  aird  that  this  is  still  truer  of  machine 
vvrrkers,  cutlers,  needle-  and  knife-makers,  who  in- 
hale liard  particles  in  a confined  atmosphere.  Cigar- 
makers  die  rapidly  because  of  bad  air  and  nicotine, 
and  the  high  mortality  of  file-cutters,  printers,  potters, 
and  plumbers  is  due  to  the  materials  with  which 
they  work.  Lawyers,  doctors,  ministers,  teachers,  and 
other  professional  men  and  women  are  prone  to  fatal 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and  servants,  who 
largely  lack  fresh  air  and  exercise,  have  a high 
death  rate,  especially  from  tuberculosis.  Inn-keepers 
and  brewery  workers  are  incited  to  drink  more  than 
their  health  absolutely  requires,  and  this  excess  in- 
creases the  death  chance  by  reducing  resistance  to 
sicknesses  and  infection. 

There  are  certain  statistics  concerning  English 
troops  which  show  that  soldiering  in  peace-times  is 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  trades.  It  should  not 
be  so,  because  soldiers  are  strong,  healthy,  carefully 
selected  men.  In  the  tropics,  the  poor  young  fellows 
under  the  flag  used  to  die  like  flies,  though  Americans 
at  Panama  have  now  shown  that  yellow  fever  and 
mosquitoes  are  dispensable  luxuries,  and  that  a low 
death  rate  and  a hot  climate  are  not  incompatible. 
Even  at  home  where  soldiers  have  a roof  over  their 
heads  and  the  same  brand  of  weather  as  civilians, 
the  death  rate  remains  high. 

A majority  are  bachelors,  with  their  board  and 
lodging  paid  "for  and  a few  shillings  jingling  in  their 
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SIR  JOHNSTON  FORBES  ROBERTSON 
AS  HAMLET 


MISS  GERTRUDE  ELLIOTT  AS  OPHELIA 


HAMLET”  IN  MOVING 
PICTURES 


V('i:nhs 

I'Wh,’ 


from  Sir  Johnston 
- Hobcrtson  's  rcinork- 
(iljr  proflnction  of  **  Hamlet  *'  for 
nun'inf!  pictures,  which  took  ptace 
at  Lnlivorth  (.U)vc  on  the  Dorset- 
shire coast,  where  a medieval 
castle  was  especially  bnilf  for  the 
pm  pose.  The  ont-of-door  scenes 
were  acted  on  the  rocky  coast  be- 
side the  sea.  The  film,  which  was 
three  miles  lony,  was  the  laryest 
ever  made  in  h'liyland.  Forbes- 
Itobertson  and  his  wife,  Gertrude 
FAliott,  are  announced  to  open 
an  enyayement  in  America  in 
October. 
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“ The  white  tern  is  hatched  on  bare  limestone,  and  seems  to  enjoy  it  ” 

THE  BIRDS  OF  LAYSAN 

BY  ERNEST  H.  BAYNES 


IN  the  Ocean iea  there  are  a number  of  bird  com- 
munities situated  on  tiny  atolls,  rocks,  and  reefs, 
which  straggle  off  northwestward  from  the  main 
Hawaiian  group  in  the  direction  of  Ja[)an. 
However  unimportant  these  may  seem  from  the 
standpoint  of  man,  they  are  nevertheless  centers 
of  great  activity  among  the  winged  population  of  the 
ocean.  Each  year,  throughout  the  nesting  season, 
which  includes  every  month  in  the  calendar,  vast 
hordes  of  sea-fowl  out  of  remote  eorners  of  the 
southern  seas  flock  thither  to  rear  their  offspring 
free  from  fear  of  molestation  or  injury.  Every  rock 
and  reef  has  its  community  of  many  species,  which 
return  year  after  year,  not  all  together,  hut  in  an 
orderly  and  definite  succession;  so  that,  even  while 
some  kinds  are  leaving  with  their  young  for  tlie 
ocean,  which  will  henceforth  be  their  home,  otliers 
come  flocking  in  to  fill  their  places,  and  to  under- 
take the  strenuous  cares  of  nesting. 


Notliiiig  more  wonderful  exists,  among  tlie  manifold 
mysteries  of  nature,  than  the  regularity  and  precision 
with  which  these  creatures  journey  from  distant  parts 
of  the  Tacific  and  seek  their  homes,  with  no  other 
guide  tlian  the  fact  that  tliey  have  l)een  there  before. 
Whatever  may  be  the  faculty  that  enables  them,  after 
a flight  of  often  many  thousand  miles,  to  pick  up  with 
certainty  a spwk  of  an  island  perceptible  scarcely 
three  leagues  at  sea,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the 
enigma  is  now  little  nearer  solution  than  in  earlier 
times  when  men  first  gave  thought  to  such  matters. 

Interesting  as  are  all  these  islands  because  of  the 
exclusive  character  of  their  inhabitants,  one  stands 
preeminent  as  a magnetic  center  for  the  bird  life  of 
that  region  of  the  globe.  1 refer  to  the  islet  of 
Laysan,  lying  some  eight  hundred  miles  northwest  by 
west  from  Honolulu,  and  about  four  hundred  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  Midway  Island.  It  is  really 
only  the  smallest  of  dots  on  the  chart — scarcely  three 


miles  long — and  is  a slightly  elevated  atoll  with  a 
lagoon  in  the  center.  The  white  coral  sand  is  clothed 
with  bushes  and  coarse  grass,  and.  were  it  not  for  the 
birds,  I^aysan  would  be  the  loneliest  spot  on  the 
globe.  There  are  probably  few  other  islands  so  far 
from  continental  shores. 

The  Home  of  Millions 

Myriads  of  sea-fowl  flll  the  air  and  cover  the 
ground.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  the  island  is 
dotted  with  lordly  all)atrosses,  the  snowy  whiteness  of 
their  heads  and  lo>ver  parts  glistening  in  the  semi- 
tropical  sun.  Thousands  of  sea-swal low’s  or  terns,  of 
several  species,  dart  back  and  forth  through  the  air, 
and  keep  up  a pandemonium  enough  to  drive  men  to 
madness.  Splendid  tropic  birds,  in  glossy  plumage  of 
]>ale  rose  pink,  flutter  by  in  nen’ous  haste,  their  two 
red  tail  plumes,  fully  eighteen  inches  in  length,  trail- 
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Interviewnng  the  chief  inbal'it.in’s  of  Laysan.  “Two  very  striking  facts  at  one 
F'^jmpress  the  visitor:  the  c.  i;  iti  ss  numbers  of  birds  and  their  surprising  tameness 
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ing  out  ^hind  them.  Man-o’-war  birds, 
boobies,  at'd.  shearwaters  join  the  throng  and 
add  to  our  bewilderment  till  we  scarcely 
know  which  way  to  turn. 

Visiting  Laysan,  we  had  difficul^,  if  we 
wished  to  cross  tlie  island,  to  avoid  crush- 
ing the  eggs  of  terns,  and  as  we  proceeded 
we  were  continually  breaking  through  the 
roofs  of  petrel  burrows,  which  everywhere 
honeycomb  the  soil.  VVe  floundered  along  as 
if  walking  in  deep  snow,  thereby  disturbing 
the  equanimity  of  many  of  the  first  citizens 
by  our  awkwardness. 

And  this  reminds  me  that  the  bird  popu- 
lation is  so  extensive  that  all  do  not  nest  on 
the  surface,  but  instead  live  tenement- 
fashion.  Some,  like  the  petrels  and  shear- 
waters, must  tunnel  beneath  the  sand  and 
rear  their  young  in  darkness.  Others  oc- 
cupy the  ground  floor,  and  foremost  among 
these  are  the  albatrosses,  terns,  and  tropic 
birds.  Still  others,  like  the  land  birds, 
dwell  half-way  up  in  the  bushes,  the  topmost 
branches  being  occupied  by  man-o’-war  birds, 
boobies,  and  noddy-terns. 

Two  very  striking  facts  at  once  impress 
the  visitor:  the  countless  numbers  of  birds 
and  their  surprising  tameness.  Tliey  seemed 
little  put  out  by  our  presence,  and  pursued 
their  ordinary  duties  as  if  we  were  a part 
of  the  community. 


Dance  of  the  Albatrosses 

OF  all  the  birds  that  make  Laysan  their 
home,  none  possess  more  striking  per- 
sonalities, or  exhibit  greater  peculiarities  of 
habit,  than  the  white  albatross.  There  are 
literally  a million  nesting  on  this  tiny  atoll, 
and  they  dominate  all  the  other  birds  as 
rulers  of  the  domain.  They  dwell  in  large 
colonies,  forming  rookeries  over  cleared 
areas  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  There 
seems  scarcely  a tussock  of  grass  but  has  in 
its  shadow  an  ungainly  young  gony,  ready 
to  snap  at  the  visitor  with  an  elaborate 
show  of  ferocity.  In  these  rushes,  doubtless 
meant  to  strike  terror  to  the  heart,  they 
seldom  really  bite;  for,  after  the  first 
paroxysm  of  rage  is  over,  one  can  stroke 
them  with  little  danger  of  scratched  hands. 
When  undisturbed,  they  sit  for  hours  with 
their  feet  tilted  awkwardly  in  air,  gazing 
gravely  at  their  beaks.  They  have  few 
amusements  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the 
long  day;  for,  in  this  topsy-turvy  land,  it  is 
the  grown-up  folks  who  play,  while  the 
young  are  staid  and  demure. 

We  were  struck  with  the  quite  different  re- 
ception accorded  us  by  the  old  birds.  They 
did  not  care  a whit  for  our  presence,  and 
continued  their  domestic  occupations  and 
amusements  as  if  they  had  known  us  always. 
They  have  a half  doubting  inquisitiveness, 
and  if  we  sat  among  them  they  would 
sooner  or  later  w'alk  up  to  observe  us.  One 
bird  became  greatly  interested  in  the  bright 
aluminum  top  of  my  tripod,  which  it  care- 
fully examined  from  all  sides.  Finally  it 
tested  the  cap  with  its  beak,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  the  jingling  sound,  repeating 
the  operation  until  satisfied. 

The  old  birds  have  an  innate  objection  to 
idleness,  and  so  for  their  diversion  they 
spend  much  time  in  a curious  dance,  or  per- 
haps more  appropriately  a “ cake-walk.” 

First,  two  birds  approach  each  other, 
bowing  profoundly  and  stepping  heavily. 
They  swagger  about  each  other,  nodding  and 
courtesying  solemnly,  then  suddenly  begin 
to  fence  a little,  crossing  bills  and  whetting 
them  together,  sometimes  with  a whistling 
sound,  meanwhile  pecking  and  dropping  stiff 
little  bows.  All  at  once  one  lifts  its  closed 
wing  and  nibbles  at  the  feathers  beneath,  or 
rarely,  if  in  a hurry,  quickly  turns  its  head. 
The  partner,  during  this  short  performance, 
assumes  a statuesque  pose,  and  either  looks 
mechanically  from  aide  to  side,  or  snaps  its 
bill  loudly  a few  timee.  Then  the  first  bird 
bows  once,  and,  pointing  its  head  and  beak 
straight  upward,  rises  on  its  toes,  puffs  out 
its  breast,  and  utters  a prolonged  nasal 
“ Ah-h-h,”  the  companion  snapping  its  bill 
loudly  and  rapidly  at  the  same  time. 

Often  both  birds  raise  their  heads  in  air 
and  either  one  or  both  w’ill  favor  the  audience 
with  the  ridiculous  and  indescribable  groan. 
VV’hen  they  have  finished,  they  go  through  a 
series  of  bows  again,  rapidly  and  alt<*r- 
nately.  and  presently  repeat  the  ]>erform- 
ance,  the  birds  often  reversing  their  role  in 
the  game.  Sometimes  three  of  them  will 
dance,  one  dividing  its  attention  between 
two.  Tliey  are  always  exceedingly  polite, 
and  never  lose  their  temper  in  any  way. 

Occasionally,  while  “ cake-walking,”  one 
will  lightly  pick  up  a straw  or  twig  and 
present  it  to  the  other,  who  does  not  accept 
the  gift,  however,  but  thereupon  returns  the 
compliment,  when  straws  are  promptly 
dropped,  and  all  hands  begin  liowing  and 
walking  about  as  if  their  very  lives  depended 
u^ion  it. 

Several  times,  at  this  stage  of  affairs,  I 
have  walked  quietly  among  a group  of  the 
busy  creatures,  and  have  begun  to  bow  very 
low,  imitating  as  nearly  as  possible  the  man- 
ner of  the  gonies.  They  w’ould  all  stop  and 
gaze  at  me  in  astonishment,  but,  recovering 
their  usual  equanimity  at  once,  w'ould 
gravely  return  my  bows  and  walk  around  me 
in  a puzzled  manner,  as  if  wondering  what 
sort  of  bird  I might  h|^'™^nusual  as  ^if 
may  | q.ppear,  it  ©xempifies  j 
way  what  extr^ordinarj^ 


The  albatross  “ cake-walk.”  ” All  at  once  one  bird  lifts 
its  closed  wing  and  nibbles  at  the  feathers  beneath  ” 


“Then  the  first  bird  utters  a prolonged  nasal  ‘Ah-h-h,’  the 
companion  snapping  its  bill  loudly  and  rapidly  at  the  same  time  ” 


“They  swagger  about  each  other,  nodding  and  courtesying  solemnly, 
then  begin  to  fence  a little,  crossing  bills  and  whetting  them  together  ” 


The  finale  of  the  dance.  “ When  they  have  finished,  they 
go  through  a series  of  bows  again,  rapidly  and  alternately  ” 
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Six  Hundred  Tons  of  Squids  for  Breakfast 

Early  in  th©  morning  they  hie  themselves 
off  to  sea  and  scour  the  waves  for  the 
elusive  squid,  which  is  a staple  article  of 
diet  for  the  larger  members  of  the  vast  bird 
population.  Then,  about  sunrise,  the  white 
company  begins  to  return,  and  for  several 
hours  they  straggle  in,  tired  but  full,  and 
seek  tlieir  sleepy  children,  who  are  soon  very 
much  awake. 

Breakfast  may  be  ready  almost  any  time 
during  the  early  forenoon,  for  the  mother 
does  not  invariably  feed  the  baby  im- 
mediately upon  returning.  However,  when 
all  is  ready  she  alights  near  the  impatient 
and  greedy  child,  who  immediately  takes  the 
initiative  by  waddling  up  and  pecking  or 
biting  gently  at  her  beak.  This  petitioning 
always  takes  place,  and  acts  perhaps  as  some 
sort  of  stimulus,  for  in  a few'  minutes  she 
stands  up,  and,  with  head  lowered  and  wings 
held  loosely  at  the  sides,  regurgitates  a bolus 
of  squids  and  oil.  Just  as  she  opens  her 
beak,  the  young  inserts  its  own  cro.sswise, 
and  skilfully  catches  every  morsel,  which  it 
bolts  with  evident  relish. 

At  this  single  meal  each  young  albatross 
consumes  from  a pound  to  a pound  and  a 
half  of  squids,  and,  as  there  are  fully  a 
million  birds,  old  and  young,  the  daily  aggre- 
gate would  surpass  six  hundred  tons.  All 
the  otlier  birds  come  in  for  their  share, 
greatly  inert^asing  the  total  amount  of 
animal  life  gleaned  from  the  surrounding 
waters  every  twenty-four  hours. 

Punishing  the  Babies 

After  the  feeding  process  is  repeated  at 
intervals  of  a few’  minutes  some  eight  or 
ten  times,  the  meal  is  over;  but  the  young 
bird  is  not  at  all  modest  in  its  demands,  and 
keeps  asking  for  more.  The  mother  now 
pecks  back  in  an  annoyed  manner,  and.  if 
the  l)aby  still  urges,  she  walks  off  and  vents 
her  morning  ill  humor  on  some  neighboring 
young.  Often  I have  seen  her  dash  over  to 
an  inoffensive  and  unprotected  ‘‘  gonylet.” 
and  give  it  a most  undeserved  trouncing, 
mauling  and  “wooling”  it  in  a pitiful  man- 
ner. The  poor  little  thing  never  knows  what 
to  do,  so  it  tries  to  peck  back,  but  is  soon 
worsted,  and  cries  in  a plaintive  squeak  for 
relief.  After  a while  the  ill-natured  creature 
returns  to  its  owui  exacting  offspring,  some- 
times to  feed  it  again,  or  only  to  start  off  for 
another  strange  baby. 

One  day  an  especially  vicious  gony  w'as 
making  the  rounds  of  a large  circle  of  cring- 
ing young,  but  came  at  last  to  one  which  set 
up  a loud  piping.  Its  mother,  being  un- 
expectedly near,  fell  upon  the  intruder  W’ith 
disastrous  effect,  and  in  the  ensuing  scrim- 
mage put  her  completely  to  rout.  In  this 
ease,  at  least,  the  “ villain  ” w’as  worsted  and 
the  “ innocent  victim  ” saved ; but  the  story 
does  not  always  end  so  pleasantly,  for  some- 
times the  babies  succumb  to  their  injuries. 
I am  at  a loss  to  suggest  an  explanation  for 
this  prevalent  and  heartless  behavior. 

A spirit  of  inquiry  sometimes  leads  the 
young  gony  into  trouble.  VVe  found  one 
buried  to  its  neck  in  a collapsed  petrel  bur- 
row, yet  still  living.  From  the  condition  of 
the  surrounding  soil,  the  creature  had  been 
in  this  predicament  for  some  time,  and  had 
been  faithfully  tended  by  its  parents.  Nor 
did  it  fancy  being  dug  out.  but  objected  most 
vigorously  to  our  interest.  When  finally 
restored  to  a normal  position,  it  took  a bet- 
ter view  of  matters,  and  began  to  preen  its 
feathers. 

Allwtrosses  are  inquisitive  creatures, 
especially  on  the  ocean.  One  day  our  dory, 
rather  overloaded,  was  making  for  the  beach 
through  a choppy  sea.  Suddenly  a wave 
curled  aboard,  and  then  the  boat  capsized, 
leaving  the  occupants  struggling  in  the 
w'ater.  A gony  at  some  distance  perceived 
the  disturbance,  and  came  flapping  in  great 
haste  over  the  waves,  hoping  perhaps  for  a 
tender  morsel.  It  settled  near  the  plumpest 
member  of  the  party,  and  sw’am  about  on  a 
little  tour  of  inspection.  The  look  of  antici- 
pation in  the  creature’s  face  was  so  un- 
mistakable that  the  Carpenter  at  length  be- 
came uneasy,  and  exclaimed:  “Can’t  you 
wait  till  I croak?” 

Tlie  albatrosses  live  on  Laysan  fully  nine 
nuniths  of  the  year.  During  the  last  days  of 
October,  before  tlie  winter  storms  set  in,  tlie 
vanguard  of  the  mighty  army  appears,  and 
for  days  they  continue  to  flock  in  from  all 
points  of  the  compass.  In  exposed  places 
the  island  becomes  literally  white  with  the 
countless  throng,  as  if  great  snowflakes  had 
suddenly  descended  upon  the  scene.  So  vast 
is  the  niimlier  of  birds  that  many  are  obliged 
to  be  content  w’ith  rather  unsuitable  nest- 
ing spots,  w’hile  late-comers  must  leave  the 
overcrowded  area.  Loving  couples  defend 
their  rights  against  the  tardy  ones,  and  it 
is  several  days  before  all  have  settled  their 
respective  claims.  The  young  are  not  hatched 
until  February,  and  then  begins  six  months 
of  hard  work  to  feed  the  hungry  babies. 
They  grow  slowly,  for  birds,  and  it  is  not 
until  the  last  of  July  that  the  most  venture- 
some follow  their  parents  on  short  flights  to 
sea.  By  early  Aupist  all  are  on  the  wing, 
and,  with  the  old  birds,  they  scatter  far  and 
wide  over  the  Pacific.  Ilencefonvard  till  the 
next  matiWg  '^sm  tme^'becpiwe  lone  wander- 


The  above  shows  America’s  first  grasoline  cai^the  beginning:  of  the  entire  auto- 
mobile industry  in  America— which  was  invented  by  Elwood  Haynes,  president  of 
The  Haynes  Automobile  Company,  and  ison  exhibit  in  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C.  The  official  placard  in  front  of  the  car  reads;  “Gasoline 
Automobile  Built  by  Elwood  Haynes,  in  Kokomo,  Indiana,  i8o3-04-  Successful 
trial  trip  made,  at  a speed  of  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour,  July  4,  1894.  Gift  of 
Elwood  Haynes,  1910.  No.  262,135.” 


America’s  First  Car  Adop 
Electric  Gear  Shift  as  Standard 


Twenty  years  ago  Elwood  Haynes  built  the  first  Americai' 
Since  then,  the  Haynes  has  constai 
developing  and  perfecting  the  Automobile.  And 

the  use  of  the  most  wonderful  of  all  automobilf 
■the  Electric  Gear  Shift. 


America’s  First  Car 


me  car. 


the  Hay 


America’s  first  car — made  by  Elwood  Haynes,  president 
of  the  Haynes  Automobile  Company,  is  today  an  exhibit 
belonging  to  the  United  States  government  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Not  only  is  the  Haynes  America’s  First  Car,  but  its  part 
in  the  development  of  the  automobile  is  shown  by  the  way  it 
has  been  first  in  the  fundamental  development  of  the  motor  car. 

The  Haynes  was  the  first  gasoline-driven  car  made  in 
America  and  commercially  successful. 

It  was  the  first  two-cylinder-opposed  car  built  in  the  world. 

It  was  the  first  to  use  aluminum  in  crank  cases.  This  use 
of  aluminum  is  \iniversal  today. 

It  was  the  fir>i  to  use  nickel  steel  in  axles. 

It  was  the  li  side-door  car. 

It  was  the  first  to  have  the  throttling  carburetor. 

It  was  the  first  to  use  the  make-and-break  spark  and  the 
first  to  use  the  jump  spark. 

It  was  the  first  to  use  electric  ignition. 

It  w'as  the  first  to  use  a magneto  of  any  type;  its  magneto 
was  the  first  American-made  magneto. 

It  was  the  first  to  use  the  double  independent  system  of 
ignition  through  two  sets  of  spark  plugs. 

In  other  words,  the  genealogical  tree  of  the  American-made 
automobile  has  its  root  in  Kokomo,  in  the  Haynes  factory. 

The  Haynes — America’s  first  car — was  the  pioneer.  It 
not  only  led  the  way,  but  it  made  the  way. 

When  you  buy  a Haynes  you  are  buying  more  than  the 
sentiment  which  naturally  attaches  to  America’s  First  Car. 

You  are  buying  an  automobile  which  embodies  every  ad- 
v.mced  development — and  which  has  introduced  practically 
every  fundamental  betterment  of  the  automobile.  You  get 
every  tested,  proven  advantage — and  more.  You  get  the 
benefit  of  the  creative  knowledge  and  scientific  accuracy 
which  inspired  Elwood  Haynes  to  make 
America’s  First  Car. 

The  Haynes  policy  is  to  put  nothing 

on  or  in  the  car  for  the  .sake  of  novelty  or 

to  meet  a passing  whim — but  to  put 
everything  on  and  in  which  the  Haynes 
experts  know  will  make  for  efficiency  in 
L'TllliMl  —if  operation  and  economy  and  sureness  in 


is  again  first  ii 
improvements- 

Simply  Press  Push  Buttons  and  Electricity 
Shifts  the  Gears 

The  wonderful  Vulcan  Electric  Any  member  of  the  family  can  d 
Gear  Shift,  standard  equipment  for  all  the  new  Haynes.  The  slightest  v 
new  Haynes  cars,  removes  ninety  per  is  the  com| 
cent  of  the  bother  of  learning  to  run  a 
car  and  eliminates  all  the  bother  of  pheated, 
driving.  In  a convenient  dial  on  the 
steering  wheel  is  a group  of  push  but- 
tons. You  simply  press  the  button  and 
electricity  does  the  rest — does  it  with- 
out the  grinding  and  crashing  which 
has  been  one  of  the  annoyances  of 
motoring  in  the  past  — does  it  instantly 
and  with  automatic  surety.  No  chance  ^ ^ 

of  a wrong  selection,  no  possibility  of  tons  are  under  your  finger  tips  as 
stripping  a gear.  as  a set  of  desk  call  buttons. 

Model  26,  6-cylinder,  2-passenger  roadster,  4-passenger  straight 
line  or  5-passenger  touring  car,  $2700.  Coupe,  $3200 

Model  27,  6-cylinder,  6-passenger  straight  line  or  7-passenger 
touring  car,  $2785.  Limousine,  $3850. 

Model  28, 4-cylinder,  2-passenger  roadster,  4-passenger  straight 
line  or  5-passenger  touring  car,  $1985.  Coupe,  $2700. 

Hand  levers  are  optional  at  $200  reduction 


the  new  Haym 

iplete  master  of  the  powerful 
No  lever  pulling,  nc 
Makes  driving 


ng  com- 
^ safe  and 
pie  that  even  the  person  afflicted 
with  nerves  enjoys  it. 

You  must  see  the  Haynes  with  the 
Electric  Gear  Shift  to  appreciate  this 
new  improvement  in  all  its  remarkable- 
ness. The  apparatus  is  almost  auto- 
matic. You  never  have  to  take  your 
hands  from  the  steering  wheel.  The 
starting,  lighting  and  gear  shifting  hut- 

handy 


You  Can  See  the  New 

at  Your  Dealer’s  NOW! 


pVERTlS  Er 


Haynes  Specifications 

lotor— 4J4-inch  bore,  SJ^-inch  stroke,  L-head  Haynes 
design,  cylinders  cast  in  pairs.  Enclosed  valves. 

-ioolin^ — Centrifugal  pump  and  pressed  steel  fan. 

Fheel  Base-Model  26,  130  ins.;  M.  27,  136;  M.  28,  118. 
tuition— American  Simms  magneto,  with  patent  pole  shoe, 
producing  hot  spark  at  full  retard.  Perfect  synchronism, 
greater  horse  power  and  more  perfect  running  motor. 
..ubrication— Splash  and  gravity  feed  to  main  bearings  and 
idle  gear;  also  constant  feed  to  oil  basins  in  lower  base. 
Control— Left-hand  drive,  Vulcan  electric  gear  shift,  dis- 
pensing with  hand  lever  and  enabling  driver  to  shift  gears 
electrically. 

."raasmission — Selective  type,  three  speeds  forward,  one 
reverse.  Timken  roller  bearings. 

'teering  Column— Worm  and  worm  gear.  Timken  bearings. 
Hutch — Haynes  contracting  steel  band.  Adjustable  with 
single  set  screw.  Applies  power  gradually, 
lear  Axle— Timken  full  floating  on  Models  26  and  27. 

McCue  design  on  28  with  Goumey  bearings. 

J'ront  Axle— I-beam,  single  piece,  O.  H.  steel  heat  treated. 

IJ^-inch  spindles  of  chrome  nickel. 

Vhcels— Artillery  type  with  Funk  demountable  rims. 
Tires- Models  26  and  27,  36x4j^  ins.;  Model  28,  34x4  ins. 
Vprings — Front,  semi-elliptic,  39J^  ins.  long;  2 ins.  wide; 

rear,  48  ins.  long,  2 ins.  wide, 
brakes— Diameter,  153^  external  and  15  internal  on  Models 
1 26  and  27;  12  and  16  on  Model  28,  both  internal, 

finish— Body  Indiana  dark  blue  or  Pacific  Tom  gray  (op- 
tional,) with  black  gear  and  wheels, 
gasoline  Feed— Pressure  feed.  Stor^e  tank  holds  20  gal- 
lons of  gasoline.  At  rear  of  car  where  easily  filled. 

JpholstciT — Models  26  and  27  hand  buffed  leather;  model 

28  machine  bufifed.  Cushions. 

Starting  and  Lighting— Leece-Neville  electrical  system.  A 
separate  unit  system  embracing  a generator  for  charging  battery  and 
motor  for  cranking  engine.  100%  efficient  under  all  conditions. 
Howl-board  Equipment — Electric  lights,  sight  oil  feed, 
automatic  cutK)ut  for  lights,  dash  light,  auxiliary  air  pressure  pump. 
Models  26  and  27  have  rim  wind  clock. 

Dther  Standard  Equipment. — Top,  top  cover  of  silk 

mohair,  mechanical  tire  pump,  rain  vision  ventilating  wind  shield, 
two  large  electric  headlights,  electric  side  lights,  electric  tail  light,  full 
cowl-board  equipment,  electric  starter,  generator,  8o  ampere  hour 
storage  battery,  speedometer,  horn,  coat  and  foot  rails,  tire  irons,  full 
tool  equipment,  one  extra  demountable  rim,  Collins  curtains. 


This  is  an  electric  gear  shift  year.  This  wonderful  feature  is 
far  greater  than  the  self-starter  and  a more  important  improve- 
ment.^ Only  a Philadelphia  car  of  small  output  preceded  us  in 
adopting  the  Vulcan  Electric  Gear  Shifter.  Our  orders  naturally 
will  be  given  preference  over  later  ones.  You  are  sure  of  getting 
a car  with  the  new  feature  when  you  order  the  Haynes. 

Everything  Else  Desirable  in  Design,  Equip- 
ment, Comfort  and  Performance 

Electric  Starting  and  Lighting 

You  press  a button  and  the  motor 
starts.  You  turn  a switch  and  the  elec- 


tric lights  are  on.  You  press  another 
button  and  the  warning  sounds.  Your 
tires  are  pumped  automatically. 

Beautiful,  Comfortable 

The  cumulative  refinements  of  two 
decades  are  clearly  reflected  in  the 
Haynes.  It  has  a perfected  look.  Long, 
graceful,  sweeping  lines,  superb  finish 
and  masterful  workmanship,  make  the 
Haynes  a car  you’ll  be  proud  to  own. 

Powerful,  Economical,  Durable 

Under  the  handsome  body  of  the 
Haynes  lies  a frame,  an  engine,  a trans- 
mission, a complete  motive  mechanism 


that’s  the  result  of  20  years  perfecting 
The  motor — built  in  the  Haynes  shops 
— is  L-Head  type,  famous  for  its  econ- 
omy and  efficiency. 

Long  Service  Insured 

The  new  Haynes  is  entirely  built  in 
our  own  plant  or  under  our  supervision. 
It  is  Haynes  quality  and  Haynes  tested 
in  every  detail — plus  beauty,  up-to-date- 
ness, and  economy  of  upkeep,  meriting  the  con- 
sideration of  everyone  in  the  market  for  a car. 

Write  To-day  for  Our  Book, 

“The  Complete  Motorist” 

Written  by  El  wood  Haynes,  creator  of  the  American 
Automobile.  A valuable  education  on  the  subject  of 
selecting  and  running  an  automobile.  Points  out  tne  pit- 
falls  to  avoid.  Puts  you  on  familiar  terms  with  magnetos, 
transmissions  and  cooling  systems.  Gives  full  information 
concerning  the  latest  models  of  the  Haynes,  with  a com- 
plete description  of  the  wonderful 
Vulcan  Electric  Gear  Shift. 


The  Haynes  Automobile  Co. 

41  Main  Street  Kokomo,  Indiana 


BY 

EARL  DERR  BIGGERS 


A 


LOST 


QUIXOTE 


CJLORD  “ Benny  ” Sharp  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Hotel  lounged  in  an  ample  chair  and 
regarded  lovingly  three  friends  of  his  on  the 
shelf  behind  the  bar.  These  thr<*«*  were 
brandy,  rum,  and  gin,  all  so  disreputable 
and  time-stained  as  to  label  that  Sharp 
alone  knew  one  from  the  others. 

Turning  from  an  inspection  of  his  three  cronies  to 
that  portion  of  Kiowa  Junction  visible  from  the 
window,  Mr.  Sharp  was  confronted  with  a less  happy 
picture.  In  the  merciless  blaze  of  the 
Arizona  sun,  the  town  seemed  to 
crinkle  and  turn  up  round  the  edge.s. 

The  false  fronts  of  the  shacks  amiably 
referred  to  as  “ business  blocks  ” 
drooped  as  if  weary  of  the  pretense 
they  preserved;  the  squat  red  station 
crouched  close,  seemingly  for  protec- 
tion, to  the  redder  water-tank.  The 
scattered  adobe  houses  lay  blistering  in 
the  heat. 

Inevitably  this  scene  of  parched 
desolation  drove  Mr.  Sharp  back  to  his 
liquid  friends  on  the  shelf.  Sighing 
heavily,  he  pried  himself  from  his  chair 
and  toddled  behind  the  bar. 

“ I say,  it’s  hot,”  he  muttered,  pour- 
ing out  that  w'hich  w'ould  make  him 
hotter. 

“Doc”  Haywood,  dozing  in  his  ac- 
customed corner,  displayed  his  u.sual 
animation  at  the  sound  of  tinkling 
glass. 

“ Hot!”  he  sympathized.  “ It’s  hot- 
ter than  Tophet.”  And  then,  his  dis- 
cerning eye  noting  no  second  glass  on 
the  bar,  he  dropped  back  into  a stupor. 

Thus  fortified,  I.andlord  Sharp  re- 
turned to  his  chair  and  faced  again  the 
dusty  prospect  from  his  window.  From 
time*  to  time  his  thick  lips  moved  in 
whispered  protest  against  the  heat. 

Mr.  sharp  was  a sight  at  which  the 
gods  might  weep.  Beelzebub,  flung 
from  heaven,  could  have  fallen  no 
further.  His  face  was  that  deep  shade 
of  red  that  emotion  readily  converts  to 
purple.  The  fire  through  which  he  had 
passed  had  singed  away  his  eyebrows, 
leaving  mercilessly  defenseless  before 
the  world  a pair  of  w’atery  eyes  long  ago  washed 
destitute  of  color.  In  that  hothouse  climate  his 
nose  blossomed  the  year  round,  regardless  of  the 
seasons.  Sole  testimony  of  his  ancient  state,  his 
hands  remained  thin  and  girlish,  with  long,  slender 
fingers,  at  the  sudden  sight  of  which  men  about 
to  play  the  faro  lay-out  in  the  corner  had  l>een 
know’n  to  restore  their  money  to  their  pockets  and 
turn  away. 

As  Mr.  Sharp  gazed  dully  out  at  the  sun-struck 
town,  a bob-tailed  train  crawled  into  view  and  paused 
wheezily  at  the  station.  From  this  a husky  young 
man  alighted,  and,  after  a word  with  the*  station 
agent,  climbed  the  burning  street  toward  the  Crjutal 
Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  Sharp  made  no  move  to  rise  and,  in  his  capacity 
of  landlord,  welcome  a possible  guest.  Instead,  as  the 
young  man  mounted  the  steps,  he  called  out  to  indi- 
his  whereabouts,  and  listened  as  the  stranger 
iiii.led  down  the  hallway,  past  the  hideous  “ladies’ 
j .ii  ’ .r ’■  to  spi'eai  uiially  in  the  bar-room  doorway. 

• ‘Vbal  <^.1'.  I (]♦>  lor  j ju?”  Mr.  Sharp  then  inquired, 
iiiu  young  man  sank  into  a 
chair.  Benny  Sharp  noted  that  he 
was  big  and  good  to  look  at,  with 
the  manner  of  one  who  has  spent 
his  days  in  the  open  fields  of 
“ God’s  country.” 

“ Nothing,”  he  answered.  “ You 
can’t  do  nothing.  I take  the  2.10 
train  back  East.” 

“ It  don’t  stop  here,”  grunted 
Mr.  Sharp,  parsimonious  of  words. 

“ They’ll  flag  it  to  slow  down, 
and  I can  grab  it,  I guess.  Yes — 

I’m  goin’  back — back  home.” 

The  laws  of  hospitality  seemed 
to  demand  of  Mr.  Sharp  some 
slight  interest. 

“ Where’s  that?”  he  inquired 
languidly. 

“ Indiana,”  returned  the  boy 
with  feeling.  “Say,  don’t  you 
ever  get  to  longing  for  a snow- 
storm out  in  this  furnace?  Don’t 
you  hanker  for  a chilly  morning, 
when  the  w'agon  wliwls  creak  and 
your  breath’s  white  with  the 
frost?” 

It  was  a disconcerting  picture. 

Mr.  Sharp  ran  his  fingers  through 
liis  hair — a dirty  gray  in  color. 

“ Now  and  then.”  he  admitted. 

“So  you’re  from  Indiana,  hey? 

I’ve  knowed  a good  many  from 
there  ’ ’ " 

T 


‘ Maybe  you  can  help  me,’  he  said  hopefully.  ‘ You’re  my  last  chance  ’ ” 


“ Mayl>e  you  can  help  me,”  he  said  hopefully. 
“You’re  my  last  chance.  1 came  out  here  to  find  a 
man  who  left  Indiana  fifteen  years  ago.  I’ve  tracked 
him  from  Seattle  down  here,  and  now  the  trail  leads 
up  to  Oregon,  and  my  money’s  gone.  So  I got  to  go 
back — without  him.  I got  to  go  to  her — alone.” 

He  sat  gazing  unhappily  out,  past  the  huddled 
shacks  of  the  Junction  to  the  silent  desert  beyond. 
Regularly  from  the  corner  came  the  snore  of  the 
sleeping  Haywood.  In  sympathy  with  this  som- 
nolence, Mr.  Sharp  yawned. 

“What’s  the  fellow’s  name?”  he  inquired. 

“ Stubbs,”  was  the  answer.  “ Henry  Stubbs,  of 
Greensburg,  Indiana.” 

Mr.  sharp  crossed  his  fat  legs,  and  then,  as  if  he 
had  done  it  merely  to  prove  that  the  trick  was 
still  in  his  repertoire,  uncrossed  them  again. 

“ Seems  to  me  I wouldn’t  go  very  far.”  he  remarked 
facetiously,  “ to  find  a man  w'ith  a name  like  Stubbs.” 
'fhe  boy’s  eyes  flashed. 

“You  would  if  you  was  me!”  he  cried.  “I’d  go 


through  hell  fire  to  come  face  to  face  with  Stubbs. 
Gh,  I’m  lookin’  for  Stubbs,  all  right.  I want  to  talk 
to  him.  I want  to  say:  ‘There’s  a little  woman  back 
in  Indiana  ’d  like  mighty  well  to  see  you,  Henry 
Stubbs.  There’s  a little  woman  who’s  been  waitin’ — 
waitin’  all  these  long  years,  with  never  a W'ord  to 
cheer  her,  or  a dollar  to  lighten  the  burden  of  run- 
ning that  scrawly,  played-out  farm.’” 

He  stood  up.  His  cheeks  were  aflame. 

“ Yes,  I reckon  I’m  lookin’  for  Stubbs,  I’m  lookin’ 
for  him  to  tell  him  how,  every  night  for  fifteen  years, 
when  the  six  thirtv-five  train  from  the  West  has 
whistled  round  the  Wnd,  she’s  gone  to  the  door  and 
shaded  her  eyes  with  her  hand — her  hand,  that’s 
skinny  and  ugly,  slavin’  for  the  kids  he  left  behind. 
And  I don’t  need  to  tell  him,  I guess,  how,  every 
night  for  fifteen  years,  she’s  gone  back  to  her  work 
with  a sigh,  settin’  her  hopes  twenty-four  hours 
ahead  to  the  next  night’s  train.  Yes,  sir;  I want  to 
see  Stubbs.  I want  to  ask  him  where  he’s  been  these 
fifteen  years.” 

Mr.  Sharp  blinked  in  awed  wonder  in  the  face 
of  this  outburst. 

“ What’s  Stubbs  to  you?”  he  in- 
quired, with  his  first  display  of  in- 
terest. 

“ He’s  my  father,”  said  the  boy, 
in  a lower  tone.  He  sat  down 
again.  “ I’m  Bill — I’m  the  oldest 
boy.  Five  years  old  I was  when 
he  came  out  here  on  a get-rich- 
quick  gamble,  and  since  that  day, 
almost.  I’ve  had  to  take  his  place 
on  the  farm.  They  preach  about 
honorin’  your  father;  but  when  1 
think  about  the  load  on  that 
woman’s  heart  these  fifteen  years, 
I could  strangle  him  on  sight.” 

“ Oh,  no,”  put  in  Mr.  Sharp 
pacifically.  “ Oh,  no.  now.” 

“ But  I wouldn’t,”  the  boy  went 
on — “ for  her  sake.  She  wants 
him.  Mortgaged  the  farm,  she 
did,  and  sent  me  out  here  to 
find  him.  She’s  waitin’.  And  now 
the  money’s  gone,  and  I got  to  go 
l>ack — without  him.  I know  how 
it’ll  l)e.  'Fhe  train  from  the 
West  ’ll  whistle,  and  she’ll  wait  in 
the  door — for  us.  And  I’ll  come 
down  the  old  Miller  road  and  up 
the  lane  past  the  crooked  beech. 
I’ll  come — alone.” 


ere  in  mv  dav.”  I 


’ve  got — about  eh  ^n  h . dred,’  he  gasped — ‘goes  down  op  the  red’” 
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HIS  voice  broke,  and  he  turned 
hastily  back  to  the  window. 
Mr.  Shai^  pulled  out  a very  dirty 
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han(\kerc\''®^  aiid  passed  it  lightly  over  his  fore- 
head. ^ 

“ Stubbs/’  he  mused  thoughtfully.  “ Stiibbs,  of  In- 
diana. 1 don’t  recall  tlie  name.” 

“ It  wouldn’t  be  by  name  you’d  remember  him,”  tbe 
boy  said.  “ He’d  change  that.  Trust  him.  Always 
got  on  his  nerves,  that  name  did.  No  name  for  a 
dreamer,  nohow.” 

“Dreamer?”  queried  Mr.  Sharp. 

“ Dreamer,”  rppeate»i  the  boy  bitterly.  “ That’s 
what  Henry  Stubbs  was.  That  was  what  sent  him 
driftin’  clear  out  here,  away  from  a woman  a million 
times  too  good  for  hirm  Read  books,  he  did.  His 
hands  was  too  white  for  a farm — his  soul  was  too 
high-toned.” 

His  voice  rose  in  scorn. 

“ Started  his  fool  ways  when  he  was  a boy.  They 
talk  about  it  yet  in  Greensburg.  Read  lyin’  books, 
and  pretended  he  was  a knight,  or  something.  Carved 
himself  a shield  and  a spear,  and  every  night,  when 
work  was  over,  he  used  to  get  on  my  grandfather’s 
old  white  farm-horse  and  ride  round  town  for  tlie 
folks  to  laugh  at.  They’re  laughin’  yet — in  Greens- 
burg. Used  to  sweep  down  on  the  kids  playin’  under 
the  street  lamps,  and  scatter  them  with  his  bum 
spear.  'Ihat’s  the  kind  of  a 
fool  Henry  Stubbs  w’as — an  In- 
diana Qui.xote,  some  called 
him.” 

Mr.  Sharp’s  mottled  face 
contorted  into  a smile. 

" A funny  kid,  sort  of,”  he 
commented. 

“ A fool,”  sneered  the  boy. 

“ Followed  his  silly  notions  out 
here.  Wife,  children,  home — 
they  didn’t  count  with  him. 

Said  he  was  coinin’  out  here 
to  make  a fortune.  Him — 
make  a fortune!  Said  he’d 
come  back  with  a thousand 
dollars — that’s  a fortune  in 
Greensburg  — or  he  wouldn't 
come  at  all.” 

“ And  he  never  came?” 

“ No.” 

“ You  never  heard  from 
him?” 

“ At  first,”  said  the  boy,  “ he 
wrote  to  my  mother  regular. 

Said  he  was  doin’  well — cuttin’ 
timlier  in  Oregon  with  a man 
named  Harding.  A few  months 
later  he  wrote  that  Harding 
had  gone  to  Portland  to  sell 
their  lumber,  and  that  when 
he  got  his  share — two  thousand 
dollars — he  was  cornin’  home.” 

“ Well?” 

“ 'The  next  letter  w'as  the  last 
she  ever  got.  It  w'as  scrawly — 
discouraged  — sort  of  — well, 
pitiful,  in  a way.  You  see,  Uiis 
Harding  turned  out  a cur — a 
mean,  contemptible  cur.  He 
sold  the  timber  and  skipped 
out  with  the  money.  Some- 
how. that  seemed  to  do  my — 
do  Henry  Stuhbs — all  up.  He 
said  he  was  goin’  to  try  again, 
but  there  was  no  heart  in  his 
■words.  He  never  w’rote  again. 

Now  and  then  people  from 
home  would  send  word  that 
they’d  run  across  him  out  here. 

Some  said  there  was — another 
woman.” 

HK  stopped,  and  his  breath 
came  heavily  as  he  gazed 
out  at  the  drooping  town.  In 
his  favorite  corner.  Doc  Hay- 
w'ood  still  snored  lustily.  With 
difficulty  the  landlord  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  extricated  him- 
self from  his  chair  and  toddled 
toward  his  friends  on  the  shelf. 

He  returned  smacking  his  lips. 

“ You  can’t  believe  all  you 
hear,”  he  remarked  charitably. 

“ If  I was  you,  I wouldn’t  add 
any  sin  on  to  Henry  Stubbs’ 
list  I wasn’t  sure  of.” 

“ I don’t  intend  to,”  re- 
turned the  boy.  “ She  says  ” — 
his  voice  softened — “he  was  a gooii  man.  Keeps 
sayin’  that  right  along  through  it  all.  Says  he  was 
a man  who  loved  his  home  and  his  family.  She 
blames  it  all  on  the  VV'est.” 

He  turned  sharply  on  the  landlord  of  the  Crystal 
Palace. 

“ What  sort  of  a country  is  this  out  here,”  he 
cried,  “that  makes  a coward  of  an  honest  man?  You 
yawp  about  your  magnificent  distances,  and  how  they 
draw'  a man  closer  to  his  God.  What  about  their 
drawin’  him  a hell  of  a ways  from  his  wife?” 

Mr.  Sharp  did  not.  with  his  accustomed  fervor, 
come  to  the  defense  of  his  vaunted  West.  Instead 
he  carefully  studied  the  distant  station-agent,  nod- 
ding in  the  shadow  of  his  shack  over  his  copy  of  a 
San  Francisco  paper  a week  old.  Then  he  passed 
his  hand  tenderly  over  his  ugly  chin,  red  through 
its  bristles. 

“ I don’t  recollect,”  he  'said,  “ that  any  amateur 
Quixotes  ever  strayed  across  my  path  out  here.  But 
then,  you  haven’t  described  Henry  Stubbs  very  clear 
yet.” 

“ I’ve  just  seen  his  picture  myself,  to  rememlier.” 
answered  the  boy.  “ She  showed  it  to  me  the  day  I 
left.  There  in  the  shabby  parlor — her  in  her  old-fasli- 
ioned  black  silk  in  honor  of  my  going — she  showed 
me  his  picture  and  talked  of  him.  He  was  handsome 
enough,  I guess;  keen  eyes — gray,  she  said — and 
curly  black  hair.  HwitRwne,  but  the  chin  was  weak. 
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“Want  to  try  the  w'heel?”  he  asked  suddenly,  a 
bit  startled  at  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  echoing 
through  the  stillness. 

The,  boy  laughed  harshly. 

“ Not  me,”  he  said.  “ 1 don’t  care  to  buy  a gold 
brick,  either.” 

Mr.  Sharp  assumed  a bearing  of  offended  dignity. 
“ You  think  the  wheel’s  fixed,”  he  said  in  a hurt 
tone. 

There  w’as  no  reply. 

“ 'I’liey  say  that — some  of  ’em,”  went  on  the  land- 
lord. “It’s  a lie.  'I’hey  lose,  and  then  they  go  away 
and  lie.  Your  chance  is  as  good  as  mine.” 

“ Forget  it,”  answered  the  boy.  “ I’ve  got  my  ticket 
and  all  of  eleven  dollars  besides.” 

Mr.  Sharp’s  tone  became  •w’heedling.  A coaxing 
smile  crept  evilly  out  from  its  hiding-place  in  the 
watery  eyes. 

“ I don’t  want  your  money,”  he  argued  softly.  “ It’s 
just  to  pass  the  time — just  to  forget  the  heat.  It’s 
the  excitement  I’m  after.  Always  start  something. 
Always  have  something  doing.  That’s  my  motto.” 

He  spun  the  wheel  invitingly. 

In  his  search  for  Henry  Stubbs  in  strange  pastures 
the  boy  had  gained  some  knowledge  of  those  who 
browsed  therein.  He  felt,  now, 
that  Benny  Sharp  spoke  the 
truth — that,  obviously,  a man 
whose  resort  was  at  regular  in- 
tervals the  scene  of  wholesale 
gambling  could  have  no  mer- 
cenary motive  in  drawing  into 
a game  a boy  whose  fortune 
consisted  of  eleven  lone  and 
precious  dollars.  It  was  the 
thrill  of  the  game  Sharp 
craved,  the  boy  decided.  He 
would  play  with  his  opponent 
as  a cat  with  a mouse,  stretch- 
ing the  contest  over  as  long  a 
period  of  time  as  he  could. 
And  why,  young  Stubbs  asked 
himself,  might  not  the  mouse, 
by  some  chance,  outwit  the 
cat?  In  Mr.  Sharp’s  bloated 
face  there  w'cre  no  evidences  of 
unconquerable  cunning. 

The  boy  rose  from  his  chair 
and  walked  over  to  the 
wheel,  with  which  Mr.  Sharp 
still  toyed  fondly. 

“ 1 reckon  I couldn’t  be  much 
worse  off  than  I am,”  he  said. 
“ Give  me  ten  dollars’  worth 
for  a starter.  I’ll  keep  the 
dollar  for  a reserve  fund.” 

Joy  surged  into  the  face  of 
Mr.  Sharp  as  he  couiiUrI  out 
the  chips.  He  ran  his  long, 
thin  fingers  over  the  wheel. 

“What’s  the  word?”  he 
asked. 

“ I’ll  stick  to  the  colors,” 
said  the  young  man.  “ I don’t 
understand  all  this  other  busi- 
ness. The  red  to  win.”  And 
he  threw  half  his  chips  upon 
the  table. 

There  followed  a quick  move- 
ment of  Sharp’s  clever  fingers, 
and  the  ball  spun  merrily 
round  the  whirling  saucer. 
Hurdle  after  hurdle  it  climbed 
successfully,  then  it  dropped 
into  the  ordained  cu|) — which 
was  red. 

“ Your  money,”  said  Mr. 
Sharp  nonchalantly,  pushing 
to  the  victor  his  spoils.  “ Make 
your  bets.  She’s  going  to  roll.” 

The  boy  hesitated.  “ The 
red  again,”  he  said, 

“ She  rolls,”  cried  Mr.  Sharp. 
Again  the  ball  cavorted  over 
its  course,  past  one  metal 
hurdle  after  another.  Again  it 
dropped  into  the  cup  of  the 
boy’s  color. 

“ House  loses  again,”  com- 
mented Mr.  Sharp,  without 
seeming  interest.  “ Make  your 
bets,” 

This  time  the  boy  tried  the 
black,  with  equal  success.  As 
the  minutes  passed  it  I'ecamc  startlingly  evident  that 
the  thing  called  luck  was  on  his  side.  Only  at  rare 
intervals  did  he  lose,  and  then  at  times  when  the 
sum  risked  was  unusually  small.  The  hands  of  the 
dirty  clock  crept  toward  train-time,  yet  the  pile  of 
chips  before  him  showed  no  signs  of  diminishing. 

IT  came  to  him  suddenly,  that  the  game  was,  for 
some  reason,  deadly  dull.  It  seemed  as  if  he  and 
the  silent  Sharp  played  at  gambling,  with  a rose- 
wood wheel,  an  ivory  ball,  and  make-l)eliev6  chips 
for  toys.  Sharp’s  cigar  had  accommodatingly  gone 
out;  but,  unlike  the  gamblers  of  fiction,  he  did  not 
hold  it  between  clinched  teeth.  Any  perspiration  on 
his  brow  was  due  to  climatic  conditions,  and  not 
to  excitement  over  the  game.  To  the  landlord  of  the 
(’rystal  Palace  the  whole  affair  seemed  a wearisome 
farce — one  that  must  not  end  too  soon. 

A weird  suspicion  shot  through  the  boy’s  mind.  At 
the  same  moment  he  heard  the  aged  clock  wheeze  out 
the  hour  of  two. 

“Wait!”  he  cried,  interrupting  iMr.  Sharp’s  monot- 
onous chant.  “ It’s  just  ten  minutes  of  train-time. 
This  is  my  last  stake — ^all  I’ve  got.  About  eleven 
hundred  there,  I guess.” — he  gasped  a little  as  he 
named  the  sum. — " goes  down  on  the  red.” 

Without  comment,  Air.  Sliarp  spun  the  wheel.  It 
traveled  with  exasperating  slowness  round  the  whirl- 
ing saucer.  After.a^e^.^^^|'a^tiIljf,  it  dropped. 
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“ She  told  me  he  talked  like  the  books  he  read — 
always  about  queer  people  and  places  he’d  got  out 
of  them.  Nobody  in  Greensburg  could  make  him 
out.  ‘ And  every  now  and  then,’  she  says,  ‘ he’d  pass 
his  hand  quick  before  his  eyes,  like  a man  brush  in’ 
strange  dreams  away.  I’d  know  him  in  a million 
by  that,’  she  says.  ‘ He  was  a good  man,  your  fa- 
ther was,’  she  says,  ‘and  I can’t  believe,  somehow, 
that  the  years  have  changed  him.  If  he’s  dead  1 
want  to  know  it,  and  if  he’s  alive — I want  him  back. 
I love  him  in  spite  of  all,  and  1 w’ant  him  back!’  ” 

Mr.  Sharp  took  out  a vile-looking  cigar,  and 
lighted  it. 

“ Hard  luck,”  he  remarked.  “ So  you  got  to  go 
back  without  him — without  even  news  of  him.  That’s 
tough.” 

“ It  is,”  said  the  boy.  “ And  there’s  the  mortgage 
to  be  paid — God  knows  how  that’s  to  be  done.  And, 
whether  he  came  back  or  not,  1 wanted  her  to  have 
a little  finery,  and  some  comfort,  these  last  years 
of  her  life.  She’s  slaved  so  long — she  looks  so  tired — 
I wanted  her  to  put  on  a decent  dress  and  sit  down 
in  a chair  with  a tidy  on  it,  and  rest — just  rest — to 

the  end  of  her  days.  And  now ” 

The  boy  sat,  his  mouth  twisted  into  bitter  lines. 


“ ‘ Don’t  stare  at  me  like  that.  Go  back  to  her.  Stubbs  is  dead  ’ 


his  eyes  fixed  on  the  shacks  lying  in  hot  despair  on 
the  bosom  of  the  desert.  No  sound  broke  the  still- 
ness, for  Doc  Haywood’s  snore  was  silenced,  and  he 
slept  peacefully,  his  head  far  forward  on  his  breast. 
Mr.  Sharp,  looking  at  him,  envied  him  his  oblivious- 
ness to  the  heat  and  to  the  tragic  confidences  of  the 
youth  from  Indiana. 

IN  a spirit  of  broad  hospitality,  Mr.  Sharp  sug- 
gested a drink.  His  offer  was  brusquely  refused — 
so  brusquely,  in  fact,  that  he  postponed  his  own 
visit  to  the  bottle.  He  had  recourse  to  his  dirty 
handkerchief  to  cover  his  disappointment. 

Then  they  sat,  silent  as  the  desert.  Mr.  Sharp 
seemingly  as  hot.  while  minute  after  minute  ticked 
by.  and  the  hands  of  the  scratched  and  mutilated 
ciock,  back  of  tbe  gambling  lookout’s  empty  chair, 
crept  on  toward  tbe  hour  that  must  start  the  boy  on  bis 
long,  unhappy  pilgrimage  back  to  Indiana — alone. 
No  sign  of  life  was  visible  in  the  jiicture  liefore  them. 
In  the  shade  of  the  station  the  agent  was  huddled, 
as  soundly  asleep  as  Doc  Haywood,  over  his  week- 
old  news. 

Finally  Mr.  Sharp  rose,  and.  walking  over  to  the 
faro  layout,  examined  carefully  tbe  little  box  of 
cards.  'I’hen  he  glanced  back  at  tbe  boy:  but  the 
latter  made  no  sign.  Heavily  Mr.  Sharp  plodded  on 
to  the  roulette  wheel,  over  which  his  hand  passed 
with  the  soft  caress  of  a lover. 

{Continued  on  page  28) 
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The  warden,  the  " trusties,”  and  the  mascots  at  one  of  the  ‘‘  ranches  ” 

A COLORADO  PRISON  REFORMER: 
“TOM”  TYNAN  AND  HIS  CONVICT  “BOYS” 


BY  ARTHUR  CHAPMAN 


w«)iiu‘n.  ami,  true  to  iny  busiiiuss  training,  I f^ot 
to  up  wliat  could  be  done  with  all  that 

wasted  energy.  I couldn’t  stop  thinking  it  over, 
and  ligures  inarched  in  iny  head  in  a long  pro- 
cession. I saw  there  wasn’t  any  need  of  keeping  those 
men  locked  up  in  that  prison  yard  and  in  those  nar- 
row cells.  I knew  I could  figure  out  work  for  them 
that  would  not  interfere  with  free  labor,  and  that 
would  make  the  prisoners  liealthier  and  better  men  in 
every  way.  I had  visions  of  road  gangs  making  flue 
highways, — the  kind  it  is  said  they  have  in  Europe, — 
and  then  I saw  convict  farms  worked  by  big  gangs 
of  trusties.  I took  the  job,  and  what  1 have  done 
since  then  is  merely  a working  out  of  those  dreams. 
It  was  a practical  idea  from  start  to  finish.  As  to 
the  other  side — well,  I guess  I have  a faculty  of 
separating  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  and  that’s  aliout 
all  there  is  to  it.  I give  the  promising  ones  a chance, 
and  if  they  make  gootl  they  don’t  regret  it.  If  they 
throw  me  down  I don’t  hear  a personal  grudgi*. 
hut  I see  to  it  that  they  don’t  have  a chance  to 
rejieat.” 

The  warden’s  merry  blue  eyes  and  smiling  mouth 
hardened  as  he  spoke,  and  he  told  regretfully  of  the 
only  attempted  prison  break  during  his  term  of 
oflice.  Several  of  the  more  desperate  convicts  at- 
tempted to  get  aw.ay  hy  shooting  down  their  keepers 
and  dynamiting  the  prison  walls.  Probably  the  at- 
tempt would  have  been  successful  had  not  Warden 


Tynan  knew  nothing  of  prisons  and 
prisoners  before  assuming  his  post. 
He  had  been  a busy  and  successful 
traveler  for  a Denver  wholesale  firm. 
His  home  was  in  Pueblo.  He  had 
“mixed  a little”  in  politics  there,  as 
lie  pots  it,  and  as  a result  he  was 
selected  by  '^fovernor  Shafroth  as  a 
good  man  to  suit  that  placid  executive’s 
Pueldo  constituents.  The  post  was 
jirolVercd  somewhat  apologetically,  be- 
cause it  paid  only  $208  a month. 

“ Tom  ” Tynan  was  making  a good 
deal  more  than  $208  a month;  but,  on 
thinking  the  matter  over  and  taking  a 
look  at  the  forbidding  inclosure  at 
Cafion  City  ami  the  human  derelicts 
sheltered  therein,  he  decided  to  take 
tlie  job. 

“ It  was  a matter  pride  with  me.” 
said  Tynan.  “It  sort  of  got  on  my 
nerves — all  the  unbu8ines8l!’.;o  manage- 
ment that  was  in  evidence.  1 saw 
over  seven  hundred  idktjiien,  to 
‘•'Jthing  of  more  tha^“  ^ ' 
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I idkh^ien,  to  sav  -a 


Warden  Tynan  and  some  of  his  convict  laborers  at  Ranch  No.  4,  where 
one  of  the  section  gangs  is  quartered.  One  of  the  men  in  the  group 
ran  away,  but  came  back  of  his  own  accord.  Good  work  on  the  road- 
building enables  a convict  to  reduce  his  sentence  by  fully  one  sixth 

i« 


IT  is  a fact,  however,  that,  out  of  the 
hundreds  of  convicts  “ Tom  ” Tynan 
has  sent  into  the  fresh  air  and  sun- 
light. receiving  their  word  of  honor 
that  they  would  not  attempt  to  escape, 
only  two  have  proved  unfaithful.  One 
was  the  convict  Morton,  who  furnished 
the  dynamite  and  firearms  to  the  des- 
perados whose  case  has  been  mentioned. 
The  other  was  a parole<l  prisoner  who 
deserted  from  one  of  the  road  camps, 
but  whose  conscience  could  not  stand 
the  strain,  and  who  returned  to  the 
prison  of  his  own  accord. 

“ That  fellow  vrhose  conscience 
brought  him  back  to  me  was  in  the 
picture  you  took  of  those  trusties  on 
the  ranch  porch.”  said  Warden  Tynan 
to  the  writer,  after  a visit  to  one  of  the 
penitentiary  ranches,  where  the  men 
had  posed  for  a group  photograph. 

“ He  hit  the  high  places  not  long  ago, 
and  I was  making  bets  on  him  for  a 
week.  I had  a hunch  that  he  was 
coinlllj^fia^  hadn’t  seemed  like 
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The  Colorado  State  Penitentiary  sits  grimly 
at  the  mouth  of  the  canon  of  the  Arkansas 
River,  that  a few  miles  farther  on  narrows 
into  the  awe-inspiring  Royal  Gorge.  Less 
than  two  years  ago  the  penitentiary  was  the 
abode  of  despair;  but  ^day,  owing  to  the 
work  of  its  neW'  w'arden,  Thomas  J.  'rynan,  whose 
achievements  have  attracted  the  attention  of  crimin- 
ologists in  all  parts  of  the  world,  men  swing  in  and 
out  of  the  iron  gates  with  songs  on  their  lips  and 
hoi)e  in  their  hearts. 

“ Tom  ” Tynan,  without  any  previous  e.vperience  ui 
such  Work, — and  who  would  not  bother  to  read  a book 
on  criminologY',  even  if  he  could  “savvy”  Lombroso 
and  bis  associates, — has  come  nearer  than  any  other 
nuiii  to  a practical  solution  of  the  problem  of  tbe 
criminal.  He  has  rehabilitated  penitentiary  means 
and  methotls,  and,  from  a practical  standpoint,  has 
shown  that  such  institutions  need  not  be  a drag  on  tlie 
purse  of  the  taxpayer;  but,  better  than  all  el.se,  he 
lias  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  to  save  the 
criminal  and  send  him  forth  from  the  penitentiary 
with  self-respect  regained,  and  with  a desire  to  be 
the  friend  of  society  instead  of  its  enemy. 

Looking  for  the  first  time  at  “ Tom  ” Tynan,  with 
his  fresh,  ruddy  cheeks,  his  merry  blue  eyes,  his 
faultless  garb,  and  his  general  air  of  \vorldly  sopliisti- 
c»t-ion,  one  is  inclined  to  be  astonished.  Here  is  not 
a type  of  the  sludent,  but  rather  that  of  the  traveling 
salesman.'  And  that  guess  is  exactly 
right,  for  Warden  Tynan  was  what  the 
young  reporter  in  the  small  tow'n  loves 
to  call  a “ knight  of  the  grip,”  before 
he  received  his  appointment  from 
Governor  Shafroth,  in  H)08,  as  warden 
of  the  Colorado  Penitentiary. 


A Traveling  Salesman  Turns 
Prison  Reformer 


’I'ynan.  who  had  been  hastily  summoneil  from  his 
home,  headed  a dash  into  the  prison  yard,  where  he 
found  a convict  named  Williams  about  to  blow  up  the 
wall  with  dynamite.  Heedless  of  the  exiilosive.  and  of 
a gun  w'ith  which  he  Tvas  threatened,  'rynan  dashed 
at  his  man,  and,  with  a well-directtHl  shot,  brought 
Williams  down  with  a bullet  in  his  leg. 

“ When  1 went  to  get  Bradley,  another  one  of  the 
men  who  tried  to  escape.”  said  Tynan,  “all  the  men 
in  both  tiers  of  the  cell-house  begged  me  to  stay 
away;  they  cried  out  that  Bradley  had  a gua 
and  would  kill  me.  'I'hat  showed  "that  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  prisoners  was  with  me,  and  it  did 
me  more  good  than  any  praise  that  has  ever  come 
my  way. 

“ As  it  happened.  Bradley  had  been  wounded  by 
one  of  the  guards,  and  we  had  no  difficulty  in  cap- 
turing him.  He  and  the  three  others  concerned  in  the 
outbreak  I never  could  do  anything  with.  I never 
could  get  under  their  skins,  and  could  find  no  sense 
of  honor  or  decency  to  appeal  to. 

“'They  were  furnished  with  dynamite  and  a re- 
volver by  a paroled  prisoner  who  has  since  been  re- 
captured and  made  a confession.  Then  one  of  them 
made  a brass  key.  with  which  he  unlocked  the  cells  of 
the  others,  after  he  had  leaped  from  his  own  cell  and 
wounded  the  keeper.  'I’lie  fools  bungled  their  work 

at  every  turn,  but  it  was  only  owing  to  their  bad 

marksmanship  that  I did  not  lose  some  of  my  Ijest 
men.  It  was  the  first  and  only  at- 
trmipt  at  a ‘break’  I have  had;  but  it 
means  nothing,  after  all,  la'cause  the 
prisoners  concerned  were  not  men  I 
had  trusted.  If  one  of  my  road  g?ings 

or  some  of  the  men  at  the  prison 

ranches  had  thrown  me  down,  I should 
have  felt  bad  about  it.” 


Putting  Convicts  on  Their  Honor 
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INTERLUDES 


FROM  A JKS'J  FR’S  NOTE  BOOK 

STRATEGY 

I FOUND  myself  betwixt  the  deep  sea  and  the  devil, 
But  soon  a sclieine  I fixed  to  down  him — on  the  level, 
I got  a hose  and  squirted  the  deep  sea  all  around  him. 
And  ere  I was  diverted  I’d  ta’en  the  D.  and  drowned 
him ! 

Our  idea  of  the  serious-minded  man  is  the  chap  W’ho 
reads  the  new  tariff  hill  aloud  to  his  best  girl,  swing* 
ing  in  a hammock  on  a soft  summer  afternoon,  with 
a string  orchestra  playing  Pagliacci  in  the  distance. 

New  Jersey  now  has  a law  making  it  a penal  offense 
to  “ steal  ice  from  any  one’s  pond.”  Is  it  to  be  in* 
ferred  that  if  you  can  slip  it  out  of  a refrigerator, 
or  off  tile  tail-end  of  an  ice-wagon,  ice  may  be  stolen 
with  impunity? 

Mr.  Bunau-\'arilla  has  written  a story  about 
Panama  that  make.s  mighty  interesting  reading;  but, 
all  the  same,  we  can  not  help  wishing  that  when  the 
author  was  making  a name  for  himself  he  had  not 
chosen  one  that  sounded  like  an  official  liqueur  at 
state  dinners  to  the  Diplomatic  Corps. 

Why  a man  should  throw  himself  at  a maiden’s 
feet  when  he  really  is  aiming  at  her  heart  is  beyond 
us,  unless  it  is  because  his  own  heart  is  in  his  boots 
at  the  time  and  he  concludes  that  that  is  its  natural 
anatomical  position. 

Some  prominent  Bills  now  pending  before  the  coun- 
try seem  to  a correspondent  to  be  as  follows: 

Currency  Bill Bill  McAdoo 

Prohibition  Bill Bill  Bryan 

Municipal  Bill Bill  Gaynor 

Anti-Trust  Bill Bill  Haywood 

L liivational  Bill Bill  Taft 

Street-Cleaning  Bill Bill  Edwards 

Sir  Walter  Scott  once  wrote  to  Shelley.  “ Cultivate, 
then,  sir,  your  taste  for  poetry  and  belles-lettres  as 
an  elegant  and  most  interesting  amu.sement.  but  com- 
bine it  with  studies  of  a more  serious  and  solid  cast, 
such  as  are  most  intimately  connected  with  your 
prospects  in  future  life,  whatever  tho.se  may  l>e.” 
After  that  it  would  seem  that  nobody  in  the  world 
should  consider  himself  too  bumble  to  teach  his  grand- 
mother how  to  suck  eggs. 

With  a historian  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
two  editors  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Authors’  Club 
spread  all  around  the  continent  of  Europe,  on  am- 
bassadorial duty  bent,  the  Elizabethan  period  has 
nothing  on  this  as  thejsaWen  age  of  lettess.  Even  the 
President’s  landlord  Jipni  J^ew  HaoMMline^is  a lit- 
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erary  feller.  How  different  would  have  been  the  rule 
of  Mr.  Justice  Hughes,  had  he  been  chosen  President 
after  his  war  on  tlie  bookmakers! 

While  no  nmn  can  properly  justify  the  use  of  white- 
wash on  public  offenders,  it  is  at  least  to  be  said  of 
it  that  it  makes  it  easier  to  see  them  in  the  dark, 
which,  considering  all  things,  is  a consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  wislied. 


OPEN  POSTALS  TO  THE  FAMOUS 

(To  a distinguished  Cabinet  Official) 

New  York,  July  21,  19 — 

Dear  William: 

• A little  carbonic  water  mixed  in  with  it  will  make 
it  fizz  more  like  the  real  thing.  Try  it  on  the  Dipso- 
matic  Corps  at  your  next  strawberry  festival. 

Yours  ever. 

Pro  Bono  Publico. 

(Jo  a Famous  College  Professor,  Ex  Officio) 

New  York,  July  32,  19 — 

Dear  Afr.  Ex-President: 

As  a judge,  would  you  find  the  Republican  party 
guilty  of  vagrancy  on  tlie  ground  that  it  has  no  visible 
means  of  support?  K.  S.  V.  P. 

Devotedly, 

Onk  of  the  Few. 

(To  a Generous-Minded  Secretary  of  the  Treasury) 
New  York,  July  54,  19 — ■* 

Dear  Mac: 

Why  wait  until  the  fall  to  distribute  that 
.$500,000,000?  .‘^s  one  of  the  100,000,000  citizens  of 

the  United  States,  I’m  ready  for  my  fiver  now.  Wire 
it  collect,  if  you  wish. 

Ever  thine. 

Dusty  Riio.a.des,  King  of  the  Hoboe.s. 

(To  a Distinguished  Ex-President) 

New  York,  July  43,  19 — 

Dear  Teddy: 

What’s  the  use  of  trying  to  convert  the  Argentine, 
with  Tammany  Hall  and  the  I.  W.  W.  right  at  your 
door?  There’s  plenty  of  front-page  space  waiting  for 
you  if  you  read  the  want  ads  correctly. 

Eternally, 

Progress. 

(To  a Syndicalist  Agitator) 

New’  York,  July  52,  19 — 

Dear  Bill: 

When  you  promiised  those  Paterson  strikers  Morris 
chairs  to  work  in.  why  did  you  omit  all  reference  to 
the  valets  you  are  going  to  provide  them  with  to  do 
the  w’ork  itself?  You  lost  a trick  that  time. 

Respectfully, 

Capitalisticus. 
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(To  the  Jailer  of  a British  Suffragette) 

New  York,  July  38.  19— 

Dear  Nir: 

Don’t  try  forcible  feeding.  Put  a broiled  lobster 
and  a caf^  parfait  before  the  lady.  It  is  a combina- 
tion no  woman  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  resist. 

Y'ours  confidentially. 

One  VVho  Know’S. 

(To  a Famous  Irish  Satirist) 

New  York,  July  82,  19 — 

Dear  Bernard: 

I am  told  you  are  looking  around  for  a new'  and 
startling  pose.  Why  not  try  sincerity  just  for  a flyer? 
It  w'ould  make  a lot  of  talk  if  you  tried  it  just  once. 

Yours  devotedly. 

Constant  Reader. 

(To  a Leading  Cubist  Painter) 

New’  York.  .July  73,  19 — 

Dear  Old  Boy: 

As  a friend,  let  me  advise  you  never  to  waste  your 
money  on  lotteries.  You  know  yourself  that  you 
never  could  draw  anything,  not  even  a prize. 

tTnremittingly  thine, 

PiGMENTICUS. 


ADEPTS  IN  'J'HE  BUSINESS 

“ I see  it  stated  here  in  the  Gazoo  that  a former 
train-robber  is  quite  prominent  in  politics  out  in 
Oklahoma,”  said  Little  Binks. 

“ Well,  what  of  it?”  said  the  Genial  Philosopher. 
"Holding  up  railroads  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
duties  of  the  modern  statesman.  This  chap  has  bad 
practical  experience,  where  most  of  the  others  bungle 
along  on  mere  theory.” 

HIS  OBJECTION 

“ I wouldn’t  mind  marrying  in  haste  and  repenting 
at  leisure,”  said  Halsworthy.  “The  thing  that  galls 
me  so  like  time  is  marrying  in  haste  and  repenting  at 
hard  labor.” 


AN  EXTREME  CASE 

“ Do  you  consider  that  Mrs.  Giddybody  a flirt, 
Bilkins?”  asked  Hickenloo]*er. 

“ Flirt?’*  cried  Bilkins.  "Well.  I ^less  she  is  a flirt. 
M'hy.  Hickey,  that  woman  Avould  flirt  with  her  own 
huslmnd  if  there  w'asn’t  anybody  else  around  to  flirt 
with.” 


THE  TEST 

“ So  you  think  young  Noodles  really  loves  you.  do 
you?”  said  papa. 

“ He  says  he’d  die  for  me,”  said  Matilda  ecstatically. 
“ All  right,”  said  papa.  “ That  makes  the  test 
simple  and  easy.  You  tell  him.  for  me,  to  go  out  and 
die  for  vou,  and^thg  day  ,he  is  buried  I’ll  give  my 

consent.’’  Original  From 


PENN  STATE 


THE  STRANGER  AT  THE  HEARTH 

BY  M.  GAUSS 


HERE  was  a sting  in  the  morning  air;  but 
it  was  warm  and  sunny  nevertheless — as  if 
the  sharp  wind,  blowing  on  the  embers  of 
summer,  fanned  them  to  fresh  life,  A boy 
went  down  the  street,  carrying  a sheaf  of 
fine  chrysanthemums;  and  their  perfume 
lingered  delightfully — for  in  November  the  hot  and 
cloying  scents  of  roses  and  such  things  do  not  satisfy; 
or  even  they  repel  a little,  as  the  sentimental  or  the 
passionate  will  repel  people  who  have  passed  their 
first  youth. 

From  the  Washington  Park  neighborhood,  one  could 
look  down  on  the  business  part  of  the  city;  and  all 
the  down-town  buildings  wore,  that  Thanksgiving 
morning,  a sort  of  shimmering  halo,  made  by  the 
sun  shining  on  particles  of  frost  in  the  atmosphere. 
In  honor  of  the  national  holiday,  there  was  but  little 
smoke;  and  the  white  stone  of  the  National  Bank 
building — where  Ouderkirk  was  a director — shone  al- 
most like  the  luminous  white  clouds  that  were  shaping 
themselves  into  a holy  city,  above  the  town. 

Servants  were  very  busy  about  the  rear  of  the 
homes  in  Washington  Park.  Here  and  there  one  saw 
a business  man,  unwontedly  idle,  peeping  down  the 
avenue  through  his  front  windows,  or  else  already 
engaged  in  a frolic  with  his  grandchildren.  These 
were — some  of  them — great  • men  of  the  down-town 
world.  Some  were  men  heavily  burdened  with  cares, 
trying  to  keep  the  wolf  away  from  their  fine  homes 
and  pretentious  ottices.  Some  were  sharp  dealers, 
who  had  piled  up  loads  of  ill-gotten  gains.  But  you 
did  not  see  them  in  these  lights.  For  the  day  of 
family  reunion  is  for  putting  aside  the  sordid  and 
uncharitable — as  men  hope  to  do  in  heaven,  when 
they  are  reunited  to  their  own. 

The  morning  sun,  on  the  upper  story  of  Ouderkirk's 
house,  sparkled  through  the  sun  parlor  his  wife  bad 
planned  and  had  loved  to  sit  in.  And  the  illumination 
caught  the  eye  of  an  old  lady  who  stood  watching  for 
beloved  guests  at  the  doorway  of  an  old-fashioned  and 
humble  home,  just  off  the  avenue. 

“ That’s  the  home  of  Ouderkirk,  the  banker,  who 
married  our  Nannie,”  she  told  the  new  daughter-in- 
law  who  was  helping  her  with  the  dinner.  “ It 
don’t  seem  no  time  at  all  since  Nannie  was  married, 
and  it’s  ten  years  to-day!”  With  that,  the  old  lady 
wiped  her  eyes  on  the  green  gingham  apron  she  had 
put  on  while  she  stuffed  her  turkey. 

“Nannie  was  just  like  my  own  child,”  she  re- 
sumed, “ and  your  pa  felt  the  same  as  1 did.  It 
hurt  him  consideraole  that  Mr.  Ouderkirk  hasn’t 
wanted  nothing  to  do  with  us  since  she  died.  He 
says  it  looks  real  unfeeling.  But  1 tell  him  it  ain’t 
right  to  say  such  a thing.  And  a man  couldn’t 
lose  a wife  like  Nannie  and  not  feel  it — ^bless  herl 
“Only  thirty-nine  when  she  was  taken!  I hadn’t 
no  thought  of  Nannie  going  before  I did.  You  know 
I bad  her  all  her  life;  her  mamma  was  my  twin 
sister.  She  died  at  Nannie’s  birth,  and  her  husband 
asked  me  to  raise  the  little  thing.  And  now  Nannie’s 
gone,  too!”  Again  the  green  apron  went  to  the  old 
lady’s  eyes.  This  day  of  reunion  was  the  greatest  and 
sweetest  in  the  year  to  her;  and  it  so  excited  her 
that  the  tears  were  quite  ready  to  start. 

“ It  don’t  seem  the  same  world,  without  Nannie, 
to  a good  many  people!”  she  declared. 

“Was  Cousin  Nannie- a great  beauty?”  The  new 
daughter-in-law  asked  this  question  wonderingly.  It 
was  evident  to  her  that  Nannie  had  been  a woman  of 
unusual  power  and  charm.  Beloved  and  admired,  the 
memory  of  her  was  like  a star  in  the  night  to  the 
whole  family. 

“ Nannie  pretty  ?”  asked  the  old  lady.  “ No,  I 
shouldn’t  ever  call  her  pretty — but  so  sweet!  And 
if  you  heard  her  sing  ‘ The  Holy  City,’  you  could 
never  forget  it.  She  was  soprano  in  a big  church 
out  on  the  avenue  when  Ouderkirk  first  saw  her — he 
was  a trustee  or  something. 

“ Oh,  sometimes  I get  to  thinking  of  those  old 
times — and  I can’t  believe  she’s  gone!”  This  time, 
Nannie’s  Aunt  Margaret  did  not  even  wipe  away  the 
tears  that  came;  and  really,  her  face  never  looked 
so  bright  as  when  she  wept. 

“ CHE  was  always  a-laughing — Nannie,”  she  re- 
sumed.  “ She  wasn’t  like  my  babies,  being  so  full 
of  her  fun.  When  she  was  brought  to  my  house,  just 
a few  months  old,  I remember,  I took  her  little 
cap  off;  and  she  had  a head  as  bald  as  a door-knob. 
It  looked  so  funny  your  pa  laughed;  and  that  set 
her  off  at  once,  a-laughing  and  a-crowing,  till  she 
made  me  cry,  thinking  of  her  poor  mamma. 

“ And  sure  enough,  Nannie  laughed  all  her  life. 
Sometimes  she  carried  it  ’most  too  far.  I know,  the 
first  time  I ever  saw  Mr.  Ouderkirk,  he  had  come 
down  to  the  children’s  hospital,  to  hear  her  sing.  The 
children  kep’  beggin’  for  her  pickaninny  songs;  and 
would  lay  there  and  laugh — pore  little  things — till 
they  cried.  I says  to  her,  ‘ Goodness,  Nannie,  you 
shocked  that  old  Scotchman  awful ! He  won’t  vote  for 
you,  now,  to  sing  in  his  church.’ 

“But  psho!  From  that  day,  he  never  rested  till 
he  had  got  our  Nannie  away  from  us.  And  I do  say, 
Matty,  whether  he  acts  unfeeling  or  not,  he  must 

ha’  been  fond  of  Nannie;  he  couldn’t  help  it 

“ Why,  there’s  Ouderkirk  now,  on  his  way  to  get 
his  mail.” 

Ouderkirk  lifted  his  hat — in  a distant  way — to  his 
wife’s  aunt. 

Aunt  Margaret  was  subject  to  sudden  impulses — 
she  was  like  her  niece  >Nkwnie  in  that,  tl  believe 
I’ll  aak  him  to  come  beffe  to  diffiurl" 

The  daughter-in-law  leizetibel  ^MTi^Siwieealiaed 


the  impropriety  of  such  a thing.  Why,  Ouderkirk 
might  think  they  wanted  to  claim  kin  with  him!  And, 
besides,  it  was  impossible  to  ask  him  to  dine  at 
a house  where  no  maid  was  kept! 

Aunt  Margaret  felt  no  especial  respect  for  Ouder- 
kirk’s,  money  and  didn’t  want  a penny  of  it;  she 
could  not  see  that  her  impulse  was  improper;  but  she 
yielded  obligingly  to  her  daughter-in-law,  and  did 
not  invite  Ouderkirk  to  dinner. 

Just  then  a shabby  and  mud-splashed  automobile 
dashed  around  a corner.  Through  the  house  rang  a 
cry — “ They’ve  come,  they’re  here ! ” Aunt  Margaret’s 
husband,  Uncle  Luke,  popped  out  of  the  house;  the 
old  lady  herself  was  already  folded  in  the  arms  of 
a long-absent  son. 

OUDERKIRK  glanced,  in  passing,  at  these  people. 

Ho  iiad  no  family  ties  of  his  own,  for  his  parents 
were  long  dead,  and  when  he  left  Scotland  he  did  not 
keep  up  a correspondence  with  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  His  w'ife’s  great  love  for  her  people  had  got 
in  his  way  sometimes;  for  he  was  fond  of  having 
Nannie  all  to  himself,  with  no  outsiders  present.  And, 
now  that  she  was  gone,  he  had  a feeling  toward 
them  which  he  had  not  analyzed;  he  liked  to  avoid 
seeing  them. 

At  the  post  office  he  got  a number  of  business 
letters,  nothing  that  was  personal.  And,  returning, 
he  saw  the  old  lady  still  out  on  the  walk.  She  looked 
at  him,  over  the  broad  shoulder  of  her  son;  and 
Ouderkirk  perceived,  with  alarm,  that  she  meant  to 
speak  to  him.  Perhaps  she  would  ask  him  to  dinner! 

He  was  quite  right  as  to  Aunt  Margaret’s  intention. 
Accommodating  old  lady  that  she  was,  she  always 
yielded  to  her  children  in  small  matters;  and  as 
soon  as  ever  their  pressure  was  withdrawn,  she  would 
revert  to  her  own  opinions  and  plans.  The  daughter- 
in-law  who  did  not  wish  her  to  ask  Ouderkirk  had 
now  gone  into  the  house. 

But,  fortunately  for  the  banker,  her  son,  also,  ha<l 
ideas  of  propriety.  Seeing  what  the  old  lady  had  got 
into  her  head,  he  encircled  her  waist  with  his  strong 
young  arm.  “Mother?”  he  exclaimed.  And  with  de- 
cision— ‘‘‘Mother!”  Why,  Ouderkirk  might  think  that 
he  wanted  money  loaned  to  him,  or  a position  in  the 
new  bank ! 

Thus  was  Aunt  Margaret  overruled.  Slie  merely 
smiled  wistfully  at  her  Nannie’s  husband,  and  let 
him  go  his  way. 

Ouderkirk  was  especially  relieved  because  he  had 
been  hoping  that  after  this  walk  in  the  fresh  air  he 
might  get  to  sleep.  He  hadn’t  slept  since  Sunday 
night — and  bad  been  working  hard  every  day;  he 
was  beginning  to  feel  quite  wretched. 

IT  was  just  six  weeks  since  Nannie  died,  very  sud- 
denly— she  was  taken  ill  while  he  was  away. 

His  nerves — stunned  by  the  blow — were  just  be- 
ginning to  recoil;  that  was  why  he  was  unable  to 
sleep.  He  did  not  understand  this,  as  he  had  never 
before  been  bereaved — that  is,  he  had  never  really 
loved  any  one  till  Nannie  came  into  his  life,  and 
then  she  slipped  out  of  it. 

Ouderkirk  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  let  go  easily 
and  give  death  place;  he  was  stubborn  and  not  young, 
he  fought  hard  against  giving  Nannie  up;  and  so  the 
very  roots  of  his  life  were  torn  away,  and  now  he 
could  never  be  the  same  man  again. 

He  went  down  the  avenue  toward  his  home,  pass- 
ing deep  hospitable  doorw-ays.  Motor-cars  whizzed  by 
him.  A young  woman  in  furs,  with  chrysanthe- 
mums on  her  breast,  bowed  and  smiled  at  him.  But 
she  caught  sight  of  her  father,  in  the  old  home  door- 
day,  and  held  up  her  child,  bidding  it  wave  its  hand — 
and  Ouderkirk,  quite  outside  the  feast,  was  left  to  go 
his  way  alone. 

When  he  reached  his  home,  he  darkened  a bedroom 
and  lay  down — but  he  could  not  sleep.  A clock  was 
going,  somewhere.  He  wsadered  why  he  could  not 
sleep;  he  thought  it  must  be  that  his  conscience  was 
troubled.  When  he  reflected  on  it,  he  could  see  that 
he  had  neglected  Nannie.  If  he  had  done  this — and 
this — she  might  not  have  died.  It  was  his  fault  that 
he  had  lost  her!  He  did  not  know  that  this  accusing 
and  tormenting  was  only  a trick  of  a very  weary 
mind,  and  of  nerves  that  were  beginning  to  re- 
turn to  sensitiveness  after  the  blow.  He  did  not 
know  that  people  always  see  ways  in  which  they 
might  have  done  differently,  and  better.  In  an  hour 
or  so,  he  was  feeling  as  if  he  had  killed  her.  Yes — 
and  he  had  showed  his  love  so  little.  Doubtless  she 
did  not  know  that  he  loved  her. 

By  and  by,  he  sprang  up  and  went  down  to  the 
library.  There  was  a lovely  portrait  of  Nannie — 
a woman  no  longer  young,  with  laughing-wrinkles  and 
other  sweet  crows’-feet ; and  all  over  her  face  what  we 
call  “light” — knowing  perfectly  well  it  is  not  light, 
but  something  very  different.  Still,  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a better  word. 

Ouderkirk  knew  by  heart  this  light  on  Nannie’s 
face.  It  was  what  he  had  loved,  at  his  first  glimpse 
of  her,  singing  in  church;  and  life,  since  then,  had 
broken  it  up  for  him  into  its  own  spectrum  of  love, 
sorrow,  joy.  laughter,  and  hope. 

The  look  of  the  pictured  face  was  arch  and  amused, 
as  if  it  were  laughing  at  Ouderkirk.  She  was  the  only 
person  who  had  ever  dared  laugh  at  him.  He  never 
laushed  at  himself;  he  took  himself  very  seriously. 

He  could  bear — he  thought — ^to  have  her  away;  he 
could  wait,  to  have  her  again.  If  only  he  could 
see  her  for  five  minutes,  and  tell  her  that  he  really 
did  love  her. 

But  he  could  not  see  her  again,  even  for  a moment; 
and  it  began  to  seem  to  him  as  if  he  would  never 


sleep  any  more.  He  thought  he  would  spend  this  day 
putting  her  music  in  order  and  looking  over  her 
papers — as  if  that  would  not  assure  his  lying  awake 
another  night! 

He  was  at  this  task  when  a maid  came  to  say 
a lady  wished  to  see  him.  Ouderkirk  told  her  to 
say  he  was  very  busy. 

But  he  guessed  the  lady  was  Aunt  Margaret.  Could 
he  be  curt  with  this  old  lady  Nannie  had  loved?  It 
was  like  hurting  her! 

He  called  the  maid  back,  saying  she  might  show 
the  lady  in. 


\^HEN  Aunt  Margaret  appeared,  she  was  breath- 
VV  less — conscious  that  she  acted  in  flagrant  dis- 
obedience to  her  daughter-in-law  and  her  son.  “I  ran 
over  the  back  way,  in  my  apron  ” — she  apologized. 

“ The  back  way,”  signified  some  four  blocks  of  fash- 
ionable aVenue;  and  Aunt  Margaret  had  come  in  her 
apron  because,  if  she  had  waited  to  dress,  the  children 
would  have  seen  and  interfered.  She  looked  at  Ouder- 
kirk with  bright,  dark  eyes — which  were  like  Nannie’s. 

His  fingers  twitched,*  intermittently ; he  could  not 
control  them,  and,  to  keep  from  betraying  the  state 
he  was  in,  thrust  them  under  the  papers  which  lit- 
tered his  desk.  He  then  smiled  faintly  at  the  lady, 
hoping  she  would  take  pity  on  him  and  go  away. 

Aunt  Margaret  looked  about  her.  The  familiar 
room  reminded  her  of  her  darling,  who  used  to  sit 
there  and  sew.  Her  eyes  ran  over. 

“ I was  thinking,  Mr.  Ouderkirk,”  she  said  eagerly, 
“ it  don’t  seem  right, — ^you  living  so  near, — ^that  you 
shouldn’t  be  with  the  family  to-day!” 

Ouderkirk’s  features  twitched  convulsive!^  She 
saw  that  he  shrank  from  her,  and  hers  immediately 
twisted  into  a deprecating  smile.  It  was  Nannie’s 
very  smile!  She  always  had  it  when  she  had  been 
doing  something  foolish — especially  if  she  intended 
to  persist  in  it. 

“ You  are  very  kind,”  said  Ouderkirk. 

“Do  come!”  The  bright  dark  eyes  were  again 
lifted. 

“ It  was  so  good  of  you  to  think  of  me,  Mrs. 
Lane ; but ’.’ 

“You  aren’t  going  to  say  you  can’t  come?” 
pleaded  Nannie’s  aunt — ^and  she  looked  so  like  Nan- 
nie that  Ouderkirk’s  heart  was  set  beating  hard. 
“ I want  you  so  much!”  she  insisted.  “ It — it’ll  make 
my  Thanksgiving  seem  right;  it’ll  be  like  haviing ” 

She  skipped  over  the  beloved  name,  dashing  the 
tears  away,  with  her  finger-tips,  and  smiling.  And 
the  end  of  it  was  that  Ouderkirk  felt  he  might  sacri- 
fice himself  to-day,  for  her  sake,  because  Nannie 
had  loved  her.  He  got  up  and  put  on  his  top-coat. 

When  she  had  actually  carried  her  point  and  got 
him  home  with  her,  Aunt  Margaret  was  a bit  fright- 
ened by  the  manifest  disapproval  of  her  family.  None 
of  them  knew  just  what  to  do  with  their  guest, 
so  they  put  him  down  on  a sofa,  to  talk  to  Uncle 
Luke. 

Ouderkirk  was  glad  of  this  arrangement.  If  it  had 
been  Aunt  Margaret  beside  him,  he  would  have 
found  it  hard  to  make  her  understand  that  she  must 
not  talk  to  him  of  Nannie. 

While  Uncle  Luke  talked  politics,  Ouderkirk’s  eyes 
strayed  to  Aunt  Margaret,  who  was  welcoming  another 
flock  of  her  grandchildren.  Then  he  looked  all  about 
the  room.  They  hadn’t  changed  the  furniture  much, 
since  he  used  to  come  tliere  wooing  Nannie. 


UNCLE  LUKE  hunted  around  for  a topic  that  would 
do  for  Ouderkirk.  “ How  much  money,”  he 
inquired,  “ does  the  counting-house  here  handle  in 
one  day?” 

Ouderkirk  said  he  didn’t  know,  it  varied.  And  just 
then  some  grandchildren  came  romping  up.  Ouder- 
kirk took  one  of  the  little  girls  on  his  knee.  Did  all 
the  family  have  those  bright,  dark  eyes?  No,  only 
about  half  the  grandchildren!  It  seemed  to  be  a 
strain  running  through  the  Lane  family,  as  well 
defined  as  the  Japan  current  in  the  Pacific ! It  was 
something  sweet — warm — heavenly. 

Ouderkirk  was  really  too  ill  to* play  with  children; 
but  the  little  Lanes  took  a fancy  to  him,  and  all 
came  crowding  about:  the  dark-eyed  ones  who  looked 
like  Nannie,  and  those  others,  with  the  blue  eyes 
and  long  nose  of  Uncle  Luke. 

Now,  these  children  wished  to  see  the  family  Bible, — 
which  they  weren’t  allowed  to  touch,  unless  some 
grown  person  held  It.  They  selected  Ouderkirk  for 
this  duty.  And  he  did  not  refuse.  Since  he  had  un- 
dertaken to  be  the  stranger  at  the  hearth,  he  meant — 
though  he  was  very  ill  and  weak — ^to  play  his  part 
well. 

So  he  showed  the  children  picture  after  picture  of 
Nannie:  Nannie  in  copper-toed  shoes,  with  braided 
pig-tails;  Nannie  with  a diploma  and  bunch  of  roses; 
Nannie  all  dressed  in  white,  for  her  wedding.  He 
found  the  children  very  exhausting — ^but  they  did 
not  know  it.  They  plied  him  with  merciless  ques- 
tions, they  leaned  on  his  knees  with  their  soft  elbows, 
they  watched  his  face  with  their  dark  eyes  aglow  with 
laughter  and  imagination.  And  at  last  Aunt  Mar- 
garet came  and  released  him  by  calling  them  all  to 
dinner 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  dinner  was  over.  The 
daughtcis-in-law  were  washing  the  dishes.  Ouderkirk 
found  one  of  the  little  dark-eyed  girls  and  took  her 
on  his  lap.  'Then  Aunt  Margaret  came  and  sat  down 
beside  him — and  be  feared  she  would  talk  of  Nannie. 
But  she  didn’t.  Her  voice  rippled  on  about  her 

Kindchildren.  The  little  girl  in  Ouderkirk’s  anna 
d laid  her  head  again  his  breast,  and  her  fingers 
were  twisting  bis  .tKatp|^-;c|uim_  The  dishes  rattled. 
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in  the  kitchen;  the  boys  were  romping 
witli  Uncle  Luke.  There  were  now  thick 
shadows  in  the  room,  and  the  baser-burner 
sent  a red  glow  along  the  shabby  woolen 
carpet. 

“ I think,”  said  Ouderkirk,  “ Nannie  was 
very  like  you.” 

Aunt  Margaret’s  eyes  filled,  as  she 
smiled  at  him. 

“ You  were  with  her,  that  last  day.” 
Ho  stopped.  He  was  thinking  of  his  long 
ride,  trying  to  get  to  her  on  a special  train. 
And  he  remembered  the  three  minutes,  at 
Omaha,  into  which  a whole  lifetime  was 
croM'ded.  That  was  at  Union  Station — 
after  he  knew  there  was  a telegram,  and 
while  he  was  waiting  to  oe  identified  and 
receive  it. 

“ Yes,”  said  Aunt  Mai'garet.  “ All  that 
<lny  she  knew  you  was  trying  to  get  to 
her.  As  it  was  getting  dark,  we  was  talk- 
ing about  what  time  the  train  was  due — 
and  she  heard  us.  ‘ You  can’t  tell  ’ — she 
said — ‘ it’ll  be  an  extra  train.’  And  her 
eyes  sort  of  crinkled  up,  just  like  ’em;  she 
didn’t  exactly  smile,  it  was  more  like  one 
of  her  laughs.  ‘ He  thinks  a whole  lot  of 
me!’  she  said.  ‘More  than  anybody  else 
does,  more  than  you  do.  Aunty!’  And 
then  she  was  afraid  she’d  hurt  me.  ‘ You 
don’t  inind  my  putting  him  first?’  she 
jisked. 

“ And  I don’t.  Mr.  Ouderkirk.  I don’t 
want  you  to  think,  for  a minute,  I grudge 
you  Nannie’s  best  love!  But  all  that  day, 
--as  I said, — she  was  thinking  of  you. 
She  didn’t  know  she  was  going  to  die — 
but  she  was  awfully  impatient,  j’ou  know, 
to  see  you.  The  last  words  she  said  was 
to  me:  ‘ Aunty,  you  shouldn’t  have  fright- 
ened him  by  sending  word  I was  sick.  But 
I’m  awfully  glad  vou  did  it!  And  I hope 
he’s  foolish  enough  to  take  a special — be- 
cau.se  I want  him  to-night.’ 

” I just  had  to  have  you  to-day!  For  I 
felt  sure  she’d  be  wherever  you  was;  and 
yet  I think  she’d  want  to  be  with  us,  too, 
and  would  be  glad  if  we  was  together. 

“ For  1 do  think,  Mr.  Ouderkirk, — no 
matter  who  says  different! — she’s  never 
been  far  away  from  us  since  she  left.  That 
v/as  just  her  life,  while  she  was  here — to 
be  with  them  she  loved!  And  she  ain’t  so 
changed  but  what  it’s  the  same  Nannie.” 

Here  the  old  lady  was  called  away;  and 
Ouderkirk  sat  with  the  child  on  his  arm — 
the  little  head  sagged,  and  the  little 
fingers  relaxed  on  his  watch-chain.  He 
moved  to  make  the  sleeper  comfortable. 

In  the  room, — unseen,  an  impenetrable 
shadow  about  her, — was  another.  She 
omiled  at  Ouderkirk.  He  did  not  see  her, 
and  she  did  not  make  herself  known,  as 
she  moved  about  the  room. 

All  at  once,  he  perceived  Aunt  Mar- 
garet had  returned  and  siood  beside  him. 
He  had  not  seen  her  come;  he  had  been 
asleep ! 

So  he  hurried  away — home,  to  recap- 
ture that  sleep.  He  threw  himself  on  a 
couch  in  his  library.  A clock  was  ticking 
noisily. 

But  they  had  forgotten  to  wind  it.  It 
stopped,  leaving  a very  grateful  hush.  It 
was  dark  in  the  room. 

Then  came  a kindly  cloud,  veiling  that 
glare  of  consciousness  that  had  continued 
so  long.  It  passed  quickly;  he  was  again 
broad  awake — and  he  feared  he  wasn’t 
going  to  sleep,  after  all. 

Returning,  the  pleasant  cloud  enveloped 
every  sense,  inufSing  his  very'  spirit.  He 
was  in  deep  sleep. 


AS  he  walked  down  to  the  bank,  next 
morning,  he  saw  Aunt  Margaret  out 
sweeping  her  front  walk. 

Well — should  he  tell  her  what  she  had 
done  for  him?  It  almost  seemed  to  him, 
now,  as  if  he  had  been  invited  to  her 
home  to  meet  Nannie,  and  had  actually 
seen  and  talked  with  Nannie  there!  But 
he  did  not  like  to  talk  of  this. 

“It’s  a beautiful  morning!”  he 
marked  as  he  paused.  And  the  old  lady 
came  down  the  walk. 

Her  face  had  its  peculiar  light  of  yes- 
terday. Of  course  it  would  not  keep  this, 
for  she  would  have  petty,  earthly  cares — 
her  bread,  the  washing  and  ironing  which 
was  a bit  too  heavy  for  Her  failing 
strength,  the  tradesmen’s  bills  coming  in 
the  last  of  every  month.  Her  house,  like- 
wise, would  be  put  to  a common  use,  not 
like  the  day  before,  and  would  lose  its 
festive  look — Oudcikirk  would  not  care  to 
see  it  every  day. 

” I don’t  believe  I thanked  you  for 
your  hospitality  yesterday,”  he  said  as 
be  shook  her  hand.  “ But  you  can’t 
tiiink  how  I enjoyed  it — Aunt  Margaret!” 

Then  he  went  his  way.  The  smoke  of 
the  day  was  rising,  it  was  not  a holiday 
city  any'  longer.  In  all  the  homes, 
strangers  who  had  been  about  the  hearth 
t!ie  (lay  Ix-fore  withdrew  into  their  silence, 
out  of  tlie  liustle  with  which  the  world 
pursues  its  work. 

Aunt  Margaret  followed  Ouderkirk’s 
figure  with  her  eyes — leaned  on  her 
broom,  and  mused.  She  was  seventy 
thr(‘e.  Another  Thanksgiving  day.-  -i 
"as  thinking. — the  little  old  house  " iLhi 
be  emj)ty  or  let  to  strajjjMprs.  S 
^elf  might  be  an  iiiisAm 
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days  of  personal  observation  with  a veri- 
table levee  in  his  private  office.  The 
prisoners  understand  that  this  is  the  day 
to  lay  their  requests  before  the  warden, 
and  they  are  brought  in,  one  by  one,  to 
“ make  their  spiel  ” to  the  boyish,  freshly 
groomed  chap  at  the  dig  desk.  Some  of 
the  convicts  are  brusque  in  their  de- 
mands, and  others  are  studiously  polite; 
but  each  man  is  accepted  for  what  he  is. 
It  is  not  what  he  says,  so  much  as  the 
message  conveyed  by  his  personality,  that 
determines  the  answers. 

Perhaps  the  subservient  convict  has  his 
honeyed  request  turned  down,  while  the 
burly  and  swaggering  “ lifer,”  who  has 
couched  his  demands  in  no  gentle  lan- 
guage and  who  insisted  on  a “ square 
deal,”  is  sent  out  next  day  with  a gang 
of  trusties  to  get  his  coveted  breath  of 
fresh  air  and  coat  of  sunburn. 

Most  of  the  convicts  who  are  released 
on  parole  are  from  the  convict  camps  or 
ranches;  the  best-behaved  prisoners  are 
trusted  with  the  confidence  of  the  warden, 
and  it  works  in  a circle  and  makes  them 
more  trustworthy. 


The  Warden’s  Sunday  Receptions 

Through  the  once-a-week  receptions, 
when  convict  and  warden  meet  as  man 
to  man.  Warden  Tynan  becomes  acquaint- 
ed with  many  of  the  things  that  are 
transpiring  beneath  the  apparently  quiet 
surface  of  penitentiary  life.  A youthful 
convict,  who  shall  be  called  Joe,  had  ap- 
))lied  for  w'ork  with  the  road  trusties. 
Imt  the  warden  had  been  suspicious  that 
all  was  not  as  it  should  be  with  the  young 
fellow. 

“ You’re  a Catholic,  .Toe,  and  yet  you 
haven’t  been  attending  chaiK*!  services,” 
said  Tynan  shrewdly.  “ I can’t  trust  you 
until  you  trust  me  far  enough  to  tell  me 
what  IS  the  matter.  There  must  be  some- 
thing black  on  your  mind  to  make  you 
turn  away  from  your  religion.” 

A few  days  later,  while  the  writer  of 
this  article  was  in  conversation  with 
Warden  Tynan.  Joe  sent  word  that  he 
had  something  to  say.  Without  delay  he 
was  brought  in — ^a  tall,  slim,  blue-eyed 
young  fellow.  In  a low,  steady  voice  he 
told  hoM’.  a few  weeks  before,  he  had 
learned  tliat  the  man  who  had  l)een  in- 
strumental in  his  own  conviction  had 
committed  a felony  and  would  soon  arrive 
in  the  penitentiary.  Then  Joe  told  how 
)»c  had  rejoiced,  and  how  he  had  made  a 
knife,  intending  to  kill  his  enemy  at  the 
first  opportunity  when  they  met  inside 
the  penitentiary  walls. 

“ But,”  said  Joe,  “ since  that  day  you 
had  your  first  talk  with  me,  and  showed 
mt  tliiat  you  would  trust  me  if  I earned 
your  trust,  I have  been  struggling  with 
myself.  I have  broken  the  knife  and 
thrown  it  away,  and  have  abandoned  the 
murderous  thoughts  that  had  taken  pos- 
session of  me.  Now  I can  meet  my 
enemy  face  to  face  without  desiring  to 
take  his  life.” 

Minutely  .Joe  described  how  and  where 
he  had  hidden  the  knife  in  the  peniten- 
tiary yard.  The  warden  despatched  an  at- 
tendant, and  in  a few  minutes  the  knife 
was  brought  in — a keen,  long-bladed  affair 
that  had  been  wrought  from  a table  knife. 

“ All  right,  Joe,”  said  Tynan,  looking 
at  the  broken  knife  on  the  table — symbol 
of  a broken  rebellion.  “ It’s  off  your 
mind  now,  and  I trust  you.  You’ll  l)e 
given  work  with  the  road  gang  at  the 
first  opportunity.” 

When  .Joe  had  gone,  the  warden  brought 
another  knife,  and  laid  it  beside  .Joe’s 
broken  weapon,  while  he  told  us  how  it 
had  been  turned  in  by  a convict  who  had 
intended  to  kill  a brutal  captain.  Tynan 
had  discharged  this  captain  for  brutality 
soon  after  coming  to  the  warden’s  post, 
v/hereupon  the  convict  had  turned  in  this 
knife. 

The  captain’-i  i . iiduct  had  become  un- 
endurable, Rin!  t.if  convict  had  wrought 
the  weapon,  e ui  kept  it  concealed  for 
months,  w;iiti..g  lor  an  opportunity  to 
stab  the  otficin  . Tynan’s  quick  discharge 
of  the  brutal  ;ptain  had  prevented  a 
murder  ■witliin  ■ o penitentiary  walls,  and 
the  conMct.  ’.h  a maddening  weight 
lifted  from  hi-  nind,  had  ceased  to  brood 
in  solitiiry  : linement.  had  turned  in  his 
knife,  ma  l''  i confession,  and  was  soon 
out  wi  I'  i ' ' road  trusties  in  the  freedom 
of  the  l.lii- 

I’of.f'i  's  Worked  by  Convicts 


• • ! itentiary  ranches  occupy  an 
1'  place  with  his  road  camps  in 
i ynan’s  heart.  He  had  not  been 
a week  l)efore  he  began  leasing 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cafion  City, 
year  he  leased  seven  hundred  acres 
shares.”  From  these  ranches  he 
a profit  of  .$12,000  for  the  State,  be- 
supplying  the  prison  with  all  needed 
ami  vegetables.  He  stored  one  bun- 
barrels  of  sauerkraut,  one  hundred 


barrels  of  vinegar,  fifty  barrels  of  apple 
butter,  and  alfalfa  enough  to  feed  all  the 
horses  used  in  the  prison  teaming. 

There  are  four  penitentiary  ranches, 
all  within  easy  motoring  distance  of 
Cafion  City.  They  are  located  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  Arkansas  Valley,  which 
has  long  been  famous  for  the  diversity 
of  its  agriculture.  When  Warden  Tynan 
visits  these  ranches,  he  does  so  unarmed, 
and  with  no  companion  but  his  chauffeur 
or  a chance  visitor. 

When  the  writer  visited  Ranch  No.  4, 
in  company  with  the  warden,  the  auto- 
mobile stopped  at  the  ranch  gate,  and 
Tynan  called  to  a tall,  dark-eyed  trusty 
who  was  working  on  an  irrigating-ditch. 

“ Lew,”  said  the  warden,  “ why  haven’t 
you  got  on  a khaki  suit?  Those  old  blue 
flannel  suits  are  too  hot  and  heavy  for 
this  kind  of  work.” 

Then  the  convict,  with  one  hand  on  the 
auto  door,  explained  that  he  had  not 
secured  his  khaki  suit  from  the  laundry 
and  had  fallen  back  on  the  old  blue  flan- 
nels. As  he  talked,  the  man’s  head  was 
erect  and  his  eyes  looked  straight  into  the 
warden’s.  There  was  nothing  of  the  hang- 
dog attitude.  Evidently  he  was  a man 
interested  in  his  work  and  in  life — one 
who  did  not  find  time  dragging  on  his 
hands.  He  moved  briskly,  and,  as  the 
automobile  sped  into  the  yard,  he  was 
back  at  his  ditch.  Yet  he  was  a “ lifer,” 
as  the  warden  explained,  in  jail  for  mur- 
der, and  with  no  chance  of  escaping  from 
bondage — ^unless  he  chose  to  break  his 
word  to  the  friendly  man  in  the  auto- 
mobile. 

The  Coals”  that  Are  Past  Reform 

try  to  keep  the  spark  of  man- 

VV  iiood  alive  in  the  men,”  said  tlie 
warden.  **  Most  of  the  criminals  here  are 
fellows  who  have  committed  some  crime 
on  impulse,  or  owing  to  booze  or  drugs. 
The  tramps  and  hoboes  are  the  ones  that 
give  us  the  real  trouble.  It  is  hard  to 
get  under  the  skin  of  such  men.  Perhaps 
somebody  else  can.  I’ll  not  say  they  are 
l)ast  reform — only  they  are  past  me.  They 
are  the  goats  that  I distinguish  from  the 
sheep,  and  they  need  a strong  restraining 
hand.” 

Then,  as  the  automobile  stopped  and 
purred  in  front  of  one  of  the  comfortable- 
looking ranch  houses  that  line  the  valley 
of  the  Arkansas,  Tynan  stepped  to  the 
door.  It  was  noon,  and  nobody  was  stir- 
ring in  the  fields  of  alfalfa  back  of  the 
house.  From  the  dwelling  itself  came  the 
smell  of  a good  dinner  and  the  rattle  of 
dishes.  Tynan  stepped  into  the  dining- 
room, where  the  convict  farmers  were  at 
their  meal — more  than  a dozen  sun- 
burned fellows,  clad  in  the  regulation 
khaki  and  looking  as  if  they  were  glad 
to  be  alive. 

“ Well,  well,  you  fellows  are  living 
high,”  said  Tynan  jokingly,  as  his  eye 
swept  across  the  table.  “ Strawberrj’ 
short-cake,  eh?  Well,  don’t  founder  your- 
selves. There’s  lots  of  w'ork  to  be  done 
on  the  ranch  yet  before  the  alfalfa  is  all 
stacked.” 

Accompanied  by  the  ranch  manager, 
Tynan  walked  toward  one  of  the  alfalfa 
fields,  where  the  black  backs  of  several 
dozen  pigs  could  be  seen  weaving  in  and 
out  amid  the  blossoming  fields  of  green 
and  purple. 

“ That’s  right — let  those  pigs  feed  in 
the  alfalfa  awhile,”  said  the  warden  ap- 
provingly. “ It  saves  the  work  of  cutting 
it — and  "there’s  nothing  like  alfalfa  to  fat- 
ten pigs. 

“ Say,  you  ought  to  see  the  fine  lot  of 
pigs  we’ve  got  at  the  penitentiary  breed- 
ing-pens,” he  added,  with  a chuckle  of 
satisfaction.  “ Pigs  turn  into  money 
about  as  fast  as  anything  you  can  im- 
agine. We  cleared  five  thousand  dollars 
for  the  State  last  year  on  pigs  alone,  and 
this  year  we’ll  double  the  amount. 
There’s  only  one  trouble — we  haven’t  got 
half  enough  acreage  to  do  ourselves  jus- 
tice. I want  the  State  to  buy  or  lease 
about  twelve  hundred  acres,  and  then 
we  can  go  ahead  in  scientific  fashion, 
without  having  to  divide  with  small  land- 
owners, 

“ There’s  big  money  in  lots  of  crops. 
Celery,  for  instance,  can  be  made  to  yield 
a thousand  dollars  an  acre  out  here. 
Then  there’s  sugar-beets.  We’ve  got 
thirty  acres  of  beets  now  that  we’ll  sell 
for  five  dollars  a ton,  and  fifteen  acres  of 
stock  beets  from  which  we’ll  silo  five  hun- 
dred tons  of  feed.  I could  make  the 
State  of  Colorado  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  during  the  biennial  period  from 
such  a ranch. 

“ You  see,  the  labor’s  the  great  thing. 
You’d  be  surprised  to  learn  how  many 
men  there  are  in  the  penitentiary  who 
have  a practical  knowledge  of  farm  life. 
There’s  no  trouble  with  such  hired  men 
quitting  in  the  midst  of  a harvest  season. 
You  always  know  where  to  find  plenty  of 
help  right  when  you  need  it — and  that’s 
tin  biggest  difiiciiity  of  farm  life  removed 
right  at  the  start. 

“ If  the  Colorado  legislature  -will  only 
secure  the  acreage,  the  penitentiary  can 
!h'  made  a paying  institution.  Not  alone 
tliut.  but  what’s  the  use  of  Colorado  pay- 


ing retail  prices  for  coal  to  use  in  it.s  in- 
stitutions, when  the  Stato  owns  some  ef 
the  finest  coal  land  in  the  w’orld?  Thi^ 
coal  is  on  school  land,  and  some  of  it  i> 
within  a few  miles  of  the  penitentiarv. 
What  I w’ant  to  do  is  to  get  tlie  right  ti. 
mine  our  coal  from  that  land.  Tiiat 
would  save  one  of  the  biggest  items  of  ex- 
pense we  have.” 

The  big  machine  was  cranked  up  again, 
and  there  was  a dasli  through  the  cotton- 
woods that  line,  the  Arkan.sas  bottom. and 
another  convict  ranch  was  visited.  Hen- 
the  warden  inspected  a line  lot  of 
glanced  approvingly  at  steadily  grow- 
ing stacks  of  alfalfa,  played  awhile  witli 
some  bull-terrier  puppie.s  that  wen 
brought  forward  for  exhibition  liy  two 
trusties  emplo3’ed  on  the  ranch,  and  then, 
after  a few  words  of  instruction  to  tin- 
ranch  manager,  the  human  dynamo  wa> 
whirling  once  more  toward  his  desk  at 
the  penitentiary  office. 

Keeping  in  Touch  with  Nine  Hundnil 
Paroled  Prisoners 

SCARCELY  had  Warden  T.viian  seat.*.! 

himself  to  take  up  some  matters  of 
routine  when  the  telephone  rang,  and  a 
Halida  business  man  called  up  with  a re- 
quest for  a certain  jiaroled  prisoner  wlio 
had  been  in  his  employ*  and  whose  si'rv- 
ices  were  desired  again.  The  warden 
made  inquiry,  and  learned  that  tin- 
paroled  man  was  at  work  in  Saratogii. 
Wyoming,  and,  according  to  his  last  letter 
written  to  the  prison  authorities,  intended 
to  staj*  there.  After  promising  the  Saiicia 
citizen  that  he  M’ould  trv  to  find  anotlier 
l>aroled  prisoner  as  good  as  the  one  in 
question,  Tynan  said  reflectively: 

“ We’ve  got  nine  hundred  paroled 
prisoners  that  we  look  after  all  the  time. 
I try  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  the  men. 
even  after  thej*  leave  this  place.  Most  of 
’em  are  doing  well,  too — just  like  this 
chap  the  Halida  man  was  after.  Von 
ought  to  see  some  of  the  letters  I get 
every*  day*  from  the  fellows  who  are  on  the 
outside  and  yvho  are  making  their  w.iy 
back  to  respectability*!  Those  are  tin- 
things  that  encourage  a fellow  on  thi? 
job,  and  keep  him  plugging  on  yvith  hi- 
yvork  in  spite  of  its  disapi>ointments.'' 

In  such  fashion  are  **  Tom  ” Ty nan  - 
days  put  in  at  the  Colorado  HtaU-  I’-.ni- 
tentiarj',  and  he  who  folloyvs  the  young 
traveling  salesman  “ on  the  job  ” mn-t 
realize  how  thoroughly  the  man’s  heart 
is  in  his  yvork.  Mornings  at  the  roa-l 
camps,  afternoons  at  the  penitentiarv 
ranches,  evenings  sjient  in  drudgery  at  the 
office,  and  Bunrlays  devoted  to  hearing  the 
complaints  and  requests  of  his  “ boys 
such  are  the  working  daj’s  of  this  man 
who  has  come  near  to  solving  the  worhl 
old  problem  of  the  criminal.  No  detail  is 
too  small  to  escape  tho.se  roving  him- 
eyes. 

This  is  shoyvn  in  a thou-sand  improve*- 
ments  in  the  penitentiary.  The  old  stom- 
flags  that  had  served  for  walks  in  tin- 
jienitentiary  yard  yvere  soon  thrown  out 
by  the  neyv  warden.  “ Cement  pays  for 
itself  in  brooms.”  said  Tynan  brielly.  N'or 
were  the  old  flags  yva.sted.  for  they  were 
hauled  up  to  the  hog-pens  under  the 
shadow  of  the  stone  quarry,  and  wen- 
util  ized  in  making  up-to-date  br(*ediiig- 
pens  and  dipping  - pens  for  the  ever 
increasing  droves  of  syvine  which  are 
bringing  a steady  stream  of  gold  into 
the  coffers  of  the  Htate  of  (.’olorado. 

Saving  Money  for  the  Tajr-Paijer 

From  some  dusty  recess  an  old  incu- 
bator was  draggtui  by  the  new  warden 
“ Good,”  said  Tynan.  “ Get  it  to  work- 
ing.” To-day  there  are,  broods  of  fam-.v 
chickens  running  about  the  penitentiary 
yards,  and  the  yvarden  is  planning  more 
incubators  and  a steady  return  from 
poultry  sales  after  the  chickens  have  Ix-i-n 
supplied  the  penitentiary. 

When  Tynan  took  charge,  stone  wa-i 
being  hauled  from  the  quarry  by  h'am^. 
The  neyv  warden  built  a railway  to  tlie 
quarry,  and  noyv  the  stone  is  run  down  in 
flat  cars  to  a tipple,  whence  it  is  loaded 
for  shipment;  and  the  four  teams  are 
doing  the  ranch  yvork.  The  coal  for  peni- 
tentiary use,  which  was  unloaded  outside, 
was  yvheeled  in  barrows  around  the  wall 
into  the  furnace-room.  Tynan  had  a 
hole  cut  in  the  wall,  and  a chute  con- 
structed, and  the  men  who  yvere  working 
at  the  yvheelbarroyvs  are  noyv  out  in  tin 
road  camps  or  out  on  the  ranches. 

One  of  the  convict  ranches  is  used  for 
a market-garden,  .\s  the  yvriter  loitered 
about  the  penitentiary  yard  in  company 
with  a steyvard.  one  of  the  market-gar- 
deners came  in  for  instructions  regarding 
the  disposal  of  sey'eral  crates  of  stra'v- 
berries.  The  man  yvas  sunburned.  I'k'' 
most  of  the  other  trusties,  and.  as  1"’ 
talked  to  the  steyvard,  he  looked  like  a 
swarthy*  huckster  right  off  a city  vege- 
table yvagon. 

“ Hure.  that’s  Ham  Ho-and-So,”  said  tli’ 
steward,  in  answer  to  a qNory.  after  tin- 
gardener  had  gone.  “ He’s  the  Denver  de 
tcctH'h  thajt*  wa's  sent  up  here  for  a saloon 
murder  a feyv  ve^rs  ago.  He’s  one  of  tlie 
!)C!v;|*-.Ju(ir^~jyyi'|(‘  -got-— a long-timer,  toOj 
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l)ut  earning  a of  time  off  for  good  be- 
liavior  and  bal'd  work.” 

The  legiaiatiii'o  had  appropriated  eight 
thousand  dollars  for  tlie  construction  of 
an  artificial  ice  plant,  'rynan  sent  a few 
trusties  into  the  mountains  near  by  and 
<lammed  a small  stream,  forming  a lake, 
from  which  lie  took  enough  natural  ice  to 
till  the  jienitentiary  iee-liouse.  The  eight 
thousand  dollar  appropriation  was  saved 
t'litire. 

new  hospital  was  needed,  and  it  was 
estimated  tliat  eighty  thousand  dollars 
would  be  required  to  build  it.  To-day  the 
new  hospital  is  completed,  and  it  is  re- 
frarded  as  the  finest  prison  hospital  in 
the  country.  It  cost  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars instead  of  eighty  thousand  dollars. 
T'ynan  searehed  among  his  “ boys  ” for 
stone-masons,  carpenters.  plumlH^rs,  ami 
plasterers,  and  the  labor  on  the  new 
buildings  cost  little. 

It  is  through  these  material  means  that 
Warden  Tynan  has  been  able  to  accom- 
]‘lish  higher  reforms  in  changing  the  con- 
victed criminaTs  attitude  toward  society. 
He  began  with  the  things  that  appealed 
most  to  his  business  aen.se.  lie  found 
tiiat  the  higher  things  followed  of  their 
own  accord.  The  jiractical  side  of  his 
work  is  shown  in  the  fact  that,  though 
he  found  forty  thousand  dollars  of  his 
appropriation  used  when  he  took  office, 
he  will  turn  back  to  the  Colorado  State 
treasury,  at  the  end  of  his  two  years  of 
rvice.  about  fifty  thousand  dollars  in 
cash,  besides  carrying  out  the  improve- 
incnts  that  have  been  noted. 

Practical  and  Ethical  Sides  of  the 
Work 

TIIK  practical  side  of  Tynan’s  work  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  in  road-building 
alone  the  convicts  have  saved  the  State 
of  Colorado  more  than  three  fifths  of  the 
biennial  appropriation  for  pri.son  main- 
tenance. The  appropriation  for  the  bien- 
nial period  is  .$2.'>0.000.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  road  work  done  by  the  convicts 
under  Tynan  would  have  cost  .$212,160  if 
done  by  free  labor  under  contract.  De- 
ducting the  actual  cost  of  the  convict 
labor  to  the  State,  most  of  which  would 
have  to  be  borne  anyway,  even  if  the  men 
were  maintained  in  prison  instead  of  in 
the  road  camps,  there  remains  a total 
profit  of  $1,5.5.460  to  the  State  from  the 
road  work  alone.  The  prisoners  earned 
.$:1S.12.5  on  tlie  ranches,  in  the  quarries,  etc. 
'I'liey  constructed  permanent  improvements 
in  the  penitentiary  at  a saving  of  $106,746 
over  free  labor.  In  the  material  used  in 
these  prison  improvements,  the  convicts 
saved  .$16,890.  Tlria  makes  a total  of 
!l!.3 17.221  saved  to  the  State  of  Colorado 
by  its  convicts — nearly  .$70,000  more  than 
file  biennial  appropriation  for  prison 
maintenance.  The  per  capita  earning 
power  of  the  convicts  has  been  brought 
up  to  seventy  cents  per  day — and  that 
without  interfering  with  free  labor  and 
without  calling  on  half  the  available 
working  strength  of  the  institution.  In 
a(l('ition.  Warden  Tynan  turned  in  a cash 
j-. us  of  .$25,000.  * 

As  to  the  ethical  side  of  “Tom”  Ty- 
nan’s work,  its  value  can  only  be  guessed 
from  the  appearance  of  the  trusties,  some 
of  whom  work  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
hated  atmosphere  of  the  penitentiary,  free 
men.  It  can  only  be  guessed  from  the 
evident  enjoyment  with  which  the  con- 
victs on  the  ranches  lling  themselves  into 
tl.eir  work  in  the  clear  Colorado  sunshine, 
»>very  move  showing  how  delighted  the 
men  are  to  lie  in  the  open.  It  can  only 
lie  guessed  by  the  rousing  of  the  sodden 
“lifer”  to  new  interest  in  life,  through 
the  realization  that  some  one  is  willing 
to  trust  him.  There  are  few'  sullen  in- 
tractables  in  the  Colorado  State  Peniten- 
tiary. The  prison  barbers  are  not  often 
called  upon  to  shave  the  head  of  some 
recalcitrant — that  and  the  donning  of  the 
hated  stripes  being  the  usual  punishment 
lor  infraction  of  the  prison  rules. 

The  Potrer  of  Kindness 

WAPDEN  TYNAN  does  not  claim  to 
have  made  any  revolutionary  dis- 
coveries in  the  realm  of  criminology.  He 
has  simply  “ trusted  his  trusties”  further 
than  any  convicted  men  have  ever  been 
trusted  before,  and  has  proved  that  un- 
limited faith  in  such  men  need  not  be 
backed  by  leg-irons  and  loaded  rifles.  lie 
has  based  all  his  calculations  upon  the 
tractability  of  the  individual — the  will- 
ingness of  the  average  person  to  “ do  the 
right  thing.”  On  this  foundation  rests 
all  the  warden’s  dreams  of  immense 
farms  conducted  by  convict  labor,  and 
miles  of  superb  highway  built  by  the 
unfettered  hands  of  men  who  have  be- 
come the  wards  of  the  State.  Every 
plan  has  been  dependent  on  the  power 
of  kindness  and  trust  over  the  so- 
called  outcast. 

The  number  of  times  Wiffrten  Tynan 
has  been thrown,  clown  ’’is  so  jnrWl  a] 
to  be  notmitilll  loo»sfdCTfflg\j't^  ^gltlica! 
results  he  has  achieved  havenrought  a 


Hood  of  inquiries  from  criminologists  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  who  want  to  know 
why  and  how  such  things  are  being  accom- 
plished in  Colorado. 

Frankly,  “Tom”  Tynan  will  tell  you 
tiiat  he  can  not  afford  to  stay  in  his  pres- 
ent position.  He  will  tell  you  that  he  in- 
tends to  get  out  because  he  can  make 
more  money  in  business  for  himself.  But 
first  he  wants  to  see  the  Colorado  legisla- 
ture give  him  some  assurance  that  the 
work  he  has  started  at  Cailon  City  will 
keep  on  growing,  and  that  it  will  not  be 
subject  to  the  blight  and  drought  of  po- 
litical circumstance.  He  wants  perma- 
nent ranches  purchased  or  leased,  and 
permanent  road  gangs  made  a certainty. 
He  wants  to  see  penitentiary  alfalfa 
fields,  orchards,  and  stock  ranches.  He 
wants  to  see  coal  mined  for  State  insti- 
tutions 1)}'  penitentiary  men.  And,  above 
all,  he  wants  to  be  assured  that  his 
" hoys  ” are  going  to  be  trusted  “ to  the 
limit,”  and  that  they  are  not  going  to 
drift  back  into  the  old  days  of  idleness 
and  desjiair  that  merely  make  them  con- 
firmed enemies  of  mankind. 

If  the  young  warden  succeeds  in  work- 
ing out  all  his  plans  of  permanency,  it 
will  not  lie  the  first  time  that  a practical, 
hard-headed  business  man  has  wrought 
actual  reforms  where  theorists  have  failed 
absolutely.  The  tiaveling  man  who  was 
not  satisfied  to  leave  the  hard  grind  of 
the  “ road,”  and  settle  himself  lazily  in 
the  political  sinecure  that  was  held  open 
to  him.  seems  to  be  in  a fair  way  to  strip 
the  so-called  science  of  criminology  of  its 
pretense  and  show  that  the  criminal  does 
not  offer  such  a deep  problem,  after  all. 
A little  more  of  the  Tynan  shrewdness  in 
judging  human  nature  and  in  applying 
human  hands  to  human  needs,  and  the 
world  will  cease  to  echo  the  plaint  voiced 
by  the  plump  landlady  with  the  scape- 
grace iiepheW;  in  H.  G.  Wells’  novel,  “ Mr. 
Polly 

“ It’s  all  right  if  you  haven’t  been  to 
prison.  It  isn’t  what  a man  happened  to 
do  that  makes  him  bad.  We  all  happen 
to  do  things  at  times.  It’s  bringing  it 
home  to  him,  and  spoiling  his  self-respect, 
that  does  the  mischief.” 


A LOST  QUIXOTE 
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“ All  yours,”  said  Mr.  Sharp  calmly. 
“ This  is  my  off  day.  Too  hot  to  play. 
Serves  me  right.” 

He  waddled  to  his  safe,  hidden  behind 
the  bar.  With  an  unhappy  grunt,  he 
stooped  and  brought  forth  a large  roll  of 
bills,  many  of  which  had  yellow  backs. 

“ There’s  your  twenty-two  hundred,” 
he  said  in  a moment,  placing  the  roll  on 
the  bar.  “ You  better  count  it  yourself, 
to  make  sure.  You  see.  I ain’t—”  He 
stopped,  for  he  had  caught  sight  of  tlie 
boy’s  face. 

WITH  young  Bill  Stubbs  the  weird 
suspicion  of  a moment  before  had 
become  a bitter  reality.  He  laughed — a 
harsh,  unnatural  laugh.  His  hand  shook 
as  he  pushed  the  bills  back  toward  Mr. 
Sharp. 

“It’s  not  your  money  she  wants!”  he 
cried.  “ It’s  not  your  money  she  watches 
for  each  night  on  that  train  from  the 
West.  It’s  you!” 

^Ir,  Sharp  turned  a startled  gaze  on 
the  boy. 

“What  d’ye  mean?”  he  asked  roughly. 
“ I’m  no  fool,”  the  boy  answered.  “ I 
know  w’ell  enough  no  man  walks  away 
from  here  with  Hventy-two  hundred  of 
your  money  unless  you  want  him  to  have 
it.  I’m  no  fool — I can  see  all  this  pretty 
plain.  You  gave  me  this  money — gave 
it  to  me!  Yes;  it’s  a little  gift 
from  Henry  Stubbs — a little  gift  from 
father!” 

“ What  are  you  talking  about?”  whined 
Benny  Sharp.  “ The  wheel’s  straight. 
You  won  the  money.  You’re  crazy! 
\V'hat  are  you  talking  about?” 

“ Go«l  knows,  there’s  little  enough  of 
the  Henry  Stubbs  she  told  me  of  in  you.” 
bioke  in  the  boy.  “ I don’t  see  the  keen 
eyes — nor  the  black  hair.  I don’t  see  the 
handsome  face.  I don’t  hear  the  talk  out 
of  books.  I’ve  got  nothing  to  go  by — 
nothing — except  twenty-two  hundred  dol- 
lars you’ve  made  me  a present  of.  And 
that’s  enough,  I guess.” 

“ You  run  for  your  train.”  urged  Mr. 
Sharp.  “You  got  just  five  minutes  to- 
catch ” 

“ Don’t  fool  vourself.”  the  boy  inter- 
rupted, “ I’m  not  catching  trains  just 
now.  I think  you’re  Henry  Stubbs,  and 
I’m  not  leaving  Kiowa  Junction  till  I gid 
tlie  truth.” 

“ You’re  a young  fool,”  Sharp  expoi^u- 
lated.  “ T ain’t  your  dad.  All  this  is  a 
joke,  if  we  just  liad  time  to  laugh.  But 
w(7  ain’t — ^you  got  a train  to  catch.  I 
“liri’t  "Jlmr  father.  Do  I look  like  a dreamy- 
!n^^anderer  from  Indiana  to  you?” 

^ “I  should  say  not!”  answered  the  boy. 


S3mnboIs 
of  Protection 


Ancient  Egyptians  carved 
over  their  doorways  and  upon 
their  temple  walls  the  symbol 
of  supernatural  protection;  a 
winged  disk.  It  typified  the 
light  and  power  of  the  sun, 
brought  down  from  on  high 
by  the  wings  of  a bird. 

Mediaeval  Europe,  in  a more 
practical  manner,  sought  pro- 
tection behind  the  solid 
masonry  of  castle  walls. 

In  America  we  have  ap- 
proached the  ideal  of  the 
Egyptians.  Franklin  drew 
electricity  from  the  clouds  and 
Bell  harnessed  it  to  the  tele- 
phone. 

Today  the  telephone  is  a 
means  of  protection  more 
potent  than  the  sun  disk  fetish 
and  more  practical  than  castle 
walls. 


The  Bell  System  has  carried 
the  telephone  wires  every- 
where throughout  the  land,  so 
that  all  the  people  are  bound 
together  for  the  safety  and 
freedom  of  each. 

This  telephone  protection, 
with  electric  speed,  reaches  the 
most  isolated  homes.  Such 
ease  of  communication  makes 
us  a homogeneous  people  and 
thus  fosters  and  protects  our 
national  ideals  and  political 
rights. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company^ 
And  associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


“ No,  1 don’t  sie  it  uiyHelf.  But  tell  me  I 
one  tiling:  who  else  besides  Henry  Stubbs 
would  want  to  make  me  a present  of 
twenty-two  hundred  dollars?  Tell  me 
tiiat,  if  you  can.” 

Mr.  sharp  stood  for  a moment;  then 
suddenly  he  snatched  the  roll  of  bills 
from  the  bar  and  thrust  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  boy. 

“I’ll  tell  you!”  he  cried,  his  words 
lushing  out  in  a torrent.  “ I’ll  tell  you, 
and  then  you  hike  for  that  train.  There’s 
one  other  man  besides  Henry  Stubbs 
might  want  to  give  you  money.  How 
about  Harding?  How  aliout  Harding — 
the  dog  who  stole  from  your  dad  the 
money  he’d  sweat  blood  for — who  stopped 
him  from  keeping  his  honest  promise  to 
go  back  to  the  woman  he  loved — who 
started  him  on  the  road  to — to  his  death? 
Don’t  stare  at  me  like  that.  You  got  a 
train  to  catch,  boy.  Go  back  to  hpr. 
Stubbs  is  dead — he  died  in  the  Yukon. 
Hurry.  Go  back ” 

The  train  was  wliistling  over  the  desert, 
and  the  agent  had  started  up  the 
track  with  his  fiag  as  Sharp  pushed  the 
bewildered  boy  down  the  steps.  For  a 
.second  the  young  man  stood  gazing  at 
him,  and  then,  without  a word,  he  turned 
and  ran  toward  the  station.  Sharp  stooil 


waUdiing  him  as  he  snatched  the  old 
carpet-bag  from  the  platform  and  swung 
safely  aboard  the  train.  He  remained 
watching  until  the  great  black  snake  had 
crawled  far  out  into  the  desert’s  blaze. 

Then  he  returned  to  the  bar-room,  a 
half-smile  on  his  mottled  face,  and  roughly 
shook  Doc  Haywood. 

“ Wake  up.  Doc!”  he  shouted.  “ Wake 
up  and  have  a drink.” 

Mr.  Haywood,  having  quickly  digested 
this  invitation,  stood  instantly  at  atten- 
tion before  the  bar.  Mr.  Sharp  hastened 
behind  it,  and  then  stood  for  a moment, 
facing  the  tliree  bottles  with  an  unusually 
serious  face. 

“Brandy,  rum,  or  gin?”  He  turned  to 
Haywood.  “ Which  windmill  shall  we 
tackle.  Sancho?  They  always  put  us 
down  and  out.  'they  always  throw  us. 
And  we  alwaj’s  come  back  for  another 
scrap.  Which  shall  it  be?” 

“What  the  hell?”  liegan  the  uncompre- 
hending Haywood. 

“ Don’t  mind  me,”  said  Sharp.  “ I’m 
\.-andering.  Doc;  I’ve  got  a bum  spear 
and  a white  horse — I can  hear  the  thud 
of  his  hoofs  in  the  dust” 

He  laughed. 

“ I’ve  got  ’em  again,”  he  muttered. 

.-Vnd  he  passed  his  hand  quickly  before 
his  eyes,  as  a man  who  brushes  strange 
dreams  away. 
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Challenges  comparison  with  any  other  known  mineral 
water  in  the  world  on  its  record  of  results 

Dr.  Roberts  Bartholow,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Materia  Med- 
ica,  General  Therapeutics,  etc.,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phila- 
delphia, said,  in  “Practical  Treatise  on  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics," 18^,  that  Buffalo  Lithia  Water  “contains  well-defined 
traces  of  lithia  and  is  alkaline.  It  has  been  used  with  great  ad- 
vantage in  gouty,  rheumatic  and  renal  affections.” 

Dr.  George  Ben  Johnston,  Richmond,  Va.,  ex-President  South- 
ern Surgical  and  Gynecological  Association,  ex-President  Medical 
Society  of  Virginia,  and  Professor  of  Gynecology  and  Abdominal 
Surgery,  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  says:  “When  lithia  is  in- 
dicated, I prescribe  Buffalo  Lithia  Water  in  preference  to  the  salts 
of  lithia,  because  it  is  therapeutically  superior  to  laboratory  prepa- 
rations of  lithia,  lithia  tablets,  etc. 

Edward  M.  Eidherr,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Ch.  D.,  Ph.  G.,  University  of 
Vienna,  Chicago,  111.,  declares:  “I  have  found  Buffalo  Lithia  Water 
of  undoubted  service  in  the  treatment  of  Uric  Acid  Gravel,  Chronic 
Rheumatism  and  Gout." 

Voluminous  Medical  Testimony  on  Request 
For  Sale  by  the  General  Drug  and  Mineral  Water  Trade— J 
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THE  WARD  OF  THE 
“MULLIN  RUDGE” 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

Lord  I could  alford  to  be  good  and  pokey ; 
’twould  suit  me  first  rate.” 

“Lord!  if  1 could  afford  it,  Birdie, 
there  ain’t  no  eccentricity  of  behavior  on 

your  part  1 wouldn’t  stand  for ” 

“You  treat  too  much,  Jimmy;  treatin’ 
’em  when  they’re  broke,  to  keep  up  spirits 
they  ain’t  entitled  to,  ’s  foolishness.” 

Meantime,  the  ladies  associated  with 
Birdie  in  the  Terpsichorean  arts  and 
graces  of  the  dance-hall  took  another  view 
of  her  case.  They  felt,  not  without  pangs 
of  envy,  that  she  had  forestalled  them 
with  a very  winning  pose — ^her  foster- 
motherhood  w’as  unquestionably  becoming. 
Duty  playing  a conspicuous  part  in  their 
stern  inquiry  of,  “ What  kind  of  a person 
is  she  to  bring  up  a child?” — there  were 
not  wanting  volunteers  pledged  to  the  dis- 
agreeable tosk  of  putting  the  question  to 
old  Martin.  But  these  neighborly  schemes 
were  thwarted  by  his  continued  absence 
in  the  hills. 

The  furies,  however,  were  not  lacking 
in  an  opportunity  of  catching  up  with 
Birdie.  She  had  put  Absalom  to  bed  as 
usual  one  evening,  and  went  to  her  own 
quarters  to  change  to  the  merry  livery  of 
red  and  gold  in  which  she  was  accustomed 
to  dance.  Money  was  freer  in  town  that 
night  than  it  had  been  in  a long  while. 
“ Scotch  Campbell  ” had  sold  his  sheep 
and  was  returning  to  his  native  heather, 
and  Town  was  free  to  drink  to  his  health. 

Past  midnight,  the  din-achieving  spe- 
cialties in  the  matter  of  orchestration 
awakened  Absalom,  the  noisy  darkness 
frightening  him.  He  cried  softly  and 
laintively  at  first,  louder  and  louder  as 
is  fear*  increased  and  no  one  came. 
Terror  drove  him,  finally,  still  calling, 
“Mary!  Mary!”  toward  the  clamor  below. 

At  the  general  invitation  of  the  room, 
his  patroness  was  whirling  through  the 
intricacies  of  a mad  jig  on  a table  bear- 
ing a generous  supply  of  glasses  and  bot- 
tles; this  was  her  specialty — to  dance 
with  the  lightness  of  thistle-down  on  a 
full  table  and  never  break  a glass.  This 
evening  her  inspiration  was  such  as  to 
make  even  the  blas6  patrons  of  Mr. 
Balch’s  temple  of  the  muses  display  an 
unwonted  interest.  The  men  cheered  and 
pounded  a rude  accompaniment  to  the 
mad  rhythm,  the  women  clapped  their 
hands,  the  lamps  flamed  with  the  jolting, 
as  the  figure  in  red  danced  and  spun 
through  the  thickening  clouds  of  tobacco 
smoke — and  in  the  doorw'ay  stood  the  little 
l)oy  in  white,  with  tear-stained  face  and 
crumpled  yellow  hair,  calling  lustily: 
“Mary,  Mary!  Where  are  you,  Mary?” 

And  the  girl,  hearing,  seeing,  realizing 
what  his  finding  her  like  this  would  mean, 
cleared  the  table  with  a bound,  and  ran 
and  crouched  l)ehind  the  bar. 

“ Here  she  is.  you  pore,  neglected  little 
thing.”  And  the  lady  with  the  long  teeth 
took  the  child  !»y  tlie  hand  and  led  him 
to  where  his  friend  had  taken  refuge. 

The  crouching  figure  in  red,  with  hate- 
distorted  face,  clapped  ^"fwjnd  to  her 
’iiouth.  .that  chattered  wim  the  Teiatraii.^d 
flood  ok ' invective  at  the^thf  Agpt- 


treachery — even  then  she  remembered  the 
boy.  But  the  boy  backed  off;  the  wild 
creature  at  bay  bore  no  resemblance  to 
the  dear  Mary  who  sang  him  to  sleep. 
Then  Balch  and  Skidmore  took  a hand  at 
straightening  things  out,  offering  Absalom 
the  esteemed  gift  of  their  six-shooters  to 
play  with.  Such  toys  were  not  for  every 
day,  but  in  an  emergency  like  this. 

“Now,  Ab,”  said  Jimmy  Balch,  a few 
minutes  later,  “ 1 shouldn’t  wonder,  if  you 
was  to  cling  to  my  back  and  1 was  to  lope 
like  a bronco  up  to  your  room,  that  we 
mightn’t  find  your  Mary  there,  a-wonderin’ 
whatever  did  become  of  her  little  boy.” 

Some  fifteen  minutes  later,  when  Birdie 
interrupted  Mr.  Balch’s  account  of  how  he 
had  once  been  chased  by  a mountain  lion 
and  bis  assertion  that  fear  was  not  wholly 
incompatible  with  true  manliness,  she  was 
dressed  as  Absalom  was  accustomed  to  see- 
ing her,  and  that  night  Mr.  Balch’s 
broad-gage  hospitality  was  not  further 
graced  by  her  presence. 

That  year  winter  closed  in  on  Town 
earlier  than  usual.  Those  who  had  long 
lived  there  recognized  the  dismal  foreshad- 
owings— the  wolf  howl  in  the  wind,  the 
cold  yellow  light  that  made  a pale  nimbus 
about  the  horizon  and  stayed  there  after 
night  had  fallen;  and  at  times  the  sky  was 
overshadowed  with  hocks  of  birds  winging 
their  w'ay  from  the  great  northwest 
toward  Mexico.  The  stage  left  no  pas- 
sengers now;  all  who  could  left  Town,  as 
the  “ boom  ” had  left  it,  to  its  fate.  Ab- 
salom’s friends  were  beginning  to  be  gen- 
uinely concerned  about  the  boy’s  father, 
who  had  been  away  now  for  nearly  three 
weeks;  and  the  white  helds  on  the  moun- 
tain-tops were  beginning  to  merge  into  one 
dazzling  mass. 

The  sentiment  of  Town  was  growing 
steadily  in  favor  of  organizing  an  expedi- 
tion and  starting  in  search  of  Martin  im- 
mediately. The  boy  had  no  fears  about  his 
father’s  long  absence.  At  six  we  are  prone 
to  be  hopeful;  the  taming  inhuences  of 
life  have  not  begun  to  undermine  our 
sublime  conhdence  in  all  things;  and  Ab- 
salom was  conhdent  of  his  father’s  return, 
and  of  the  shoes  that  would  be  mended 
and  the  overcoats  bought  and  the  white 
mice  that  he  was  going  to  ask  for  on  his 
own  account.  But  the  relief  expedition 
finally  started,  the  boy  waving  after  them 
till  they  dwindled  to  toy  men  and  toy 
horses  on  the  hill  trail.  He  felt  very 
happy  and  proud  of  his  father,  that  the 
leading  citizens  should  go  out  to  fetch  him 
home  in  triumph  because  he  had  found 
the  mine  that  no  one  else  could  find;  and 
not  one  among  them  had  the  courage  to 
warn  the  child  of  what  he  feared. 

When  they  did  come,  ten  days  later,-  it 
was,  mercifully,  at  night,  when  the  boy 
was  sleeping  soundly,  with  no  thought  of 
the  old  man  they  had  found  stark  in  the 
snow,  grasping  a bit  of  splintered  rock 
with  a sparkle  of  mica  glittering  along 
the  edge.  Day  broke  pitilessly  clear  next 
morning.  The  unwashed  w'indows  of  the 
Mullin  Kudge  shone  in  all  their  frank  dis- 
regard of  soap  and  water,  and  presently 
awakened  the  bachelor  of  six  as  bereft  of 
kith  or  kin  as  the  first  man.  He  sat  up 
and  rubbed  his  eyes  with  his  knuckles; 
^o  somersaults  brought  him  to  Mary, 
i vber^ad  been  waiting  beside  his  lied  since 
^ returned  w’ith  the  body.  She  held 


him  so  tight  that  he  protested:  “Bears’ 
hugs  ain’t  no  fair,  w'hen  you  ain’t  playing 
bears.”  She  held  him  more  gently,  kiss- 
ing the  tousled  thatch  of  yellow  hair; 
then  she  told  him,  as  well  as  ‘she  could. 

He  was  no  stranger  to  death ; he  remem- 
bered the  passing  of  the  kindly  old  aunt 
whose  home  had  been  the  only  one  he  had 
known.  And  his  father  had  ti.lked  to 
him  of  death  many  times  as  they  trudged 
together  the  country  roads  and  sometimes 
met  funerals  winding  along  to  lonely 
church-yards.  So  he  asked  no  childish 
questions,  but  sat  very  straight  in  Birdie’s 
lap,  with  his  face  turned  toward  the 
window  where  he  had  waited  for  his  father 
so  often.  He  did  not  cry,  but  once  or 
twice  he  sighed — “ as  old  as  if  he  was 
fifty,”  Birdie  said,  in  telling  of  it  later; 
and  all  that  day  he  w'as  very  white  and 
still.  As  expressions  of  sympathy,  Ab- 
salom could  have  taken  his  pick  from  any 
revolver  in  town  that  day — they  were  all 
offered;  so  were  cartridge-belts,  so  were 
bowie-knives.  But,  remembering  his  fa- 
ther had  never  cared  about  his  playing 
with  toys  of  this  type,  he  took  a mourn- 
ful sort  of  pride  in  respecting  his  wishes 
and  declining  the  only  thing  that  would 
have  comforted  him. 

THR  day  after  the  funeral,  Town  awak- 
ened to  find  itself  a sort  of  collective 
parent.  The  new  honor,  while  it  did  not 
fail  to  swell  the  municipal  chest,  weighed 
heavily  upon  the  municipal  conscience. 
They  had  a boy  to  bring  up — a boy  of 
six;  and  it  was  “ up  to  them  ” to  turn  him 
into  a creditable  citizen;  they  had  a feel- 
ing that  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  upon 
them.  Only  two  hundred  dollars  of  the 
legacy  that  had  financed  the  Lost  Sho- 
shone expedition  remained  in  bank,  the 
rest  of  the  thousand  having  dropped  down 
the  mythical  shaft  of  the  mine.  But  it 
W'as  not  the  material  needs  of  their  young 
charge  that  weighed  so  heavily  upon 
them — ^that  was  comparatively  simple. 
They  would  “ make  up  a pot  ” and  con- 
tinue to  board  him  at  the  Mullin  Rudge, 
where  he  would  be  under  the  gastronomic 
censorship  of  the  head  waiter.  Town 
meant  to  be  a good  parent  and  not  over- 
indulge its  quaintly  fathered  offspring.  It 
was  the  moral  responsibility — though  it 
(lid  not  call  it  that — that  made  it  draw  a 
long,  anxious  breath. 

Mary’s  devotion  to  the  child  was  un- 
questioned, but  her  way  of  life  was  hardly 
compatible  with  the  best  maternal  stand- 
ards. They  considered  making  up  a purse 
that  woulii  enable  her  to  retire  from  the 
dance-hall;  but  that  w’ould  have  been  con- 
strued as  a reflection  on  the  other  ladies 
who  danced  there,  and  Town  had  no 
deliberate  intention  of  undertaking  a 
moral  crusade. 

There  were  many  meetings  called  at 
night  after  the  child  was  asleep,  and  Mr. 
Balch  finally  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the 
community  when  he  said : “ VVe  have  in 

our  midst  an  orphun,  ladies  and  gents — 
an  orphun  to  whom  we  are  all  deeply  at- 
tached by  sincere  though  unnatural  ties. 
We’d  like  to  equip  this  orphun  with  a 
home  such  as  is  considered  the  backbone 
o’  this  yere  nation,  except  for  circum- 
stances over  which  we  have  no  control — 
mainly,  that  there  ain’t  no  family  life  in 
this  yere  community  worth  mentionin’ — 
or  nearer,  indeed,  than  in  our  sister  State 
of  Utali,  where  it  do  prevail  to  an  ex- 
tent that  may  be  regarded  as  excessive. 
In  place  of  the  family  life  with  which  w'e 
would  like  to  enrich  our  young  friend,  let 
me  say  we  are  doing  our  best  when  we  place 
at  his  disposal  the  room  he  has  heretofore 
occupied  in  the  Mullin  Rudge,  that  select 
hotel  for  gentlemen  only.  A subscription 
will  be  raised  annually  to  clothe  and  grub 
him,  and  the  ways,  means,  and  manage- 
ment left  to  that  ornament  of  this  yere 
community,  Miss  Birdie  St.  Ulair,” 

Birdie — or  Mary,  as  Absalom  ahvays 
called  her — took  her  new  responsibili- 
ties in  no  casual  spirit.  She  was  extreme- 
ly particular  about  the  boy’s  manners, 
and  one  of  her  maxims  was:  “ Always  take 
off  your  hat  to  a lady,  whether  she  is  one 
or  not.”  Then  she  would  go  on  to  say: 
“It  don’t  do  her  no  harm,  and  the  more 
hat-tipping  you  do,  the  less  chance  of  your 
getting  bald.” 

Absalom  reflected:  “1  shouldn’t  like  to 
l)e  bald,  but  I’d  love  to  have  a razor.” 

“ No,  there  ain’t  over  much  style  to 
l>eards,”  Birdie  admitted. 

“God’s  got  a beard;  1 saw  his  likeness 
ill  Aunt  Chrissy’s  Bible.” 

“ I was  thinking  of  sheep-  and  cattle- 
men.” Mary  amended  apologetically. 

“ But,  Mary,  if  (lod  wears  a beard, 
would  it  be  more  like  him  to  w'ear  one, 
too?  1 could  just  keep  my  razor  to  play 
with.” 

When  questions  were  too  much  for  his 
friend,  as  in  the  present  instance,  she  al- 
ways sent  him  to  study  his  tables.  In 
the  meantime  she  sewed,  patched,  and 
darned,  and  the  result  was  that  Absalom 
cut  as  whole  a figure  as  was  well  for  a l)oy 
of  his  years. 

Birdie  had  commissioned  several  of  the 
leading  citizens  to  bring  lier  a catechism 
from  Landor  the  next  time  they  went 
there.  The  errand,  for  .some  rea.son  or 
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other,  remained  unexecuted,  and  Birdie’s 
rebuke  was  bitter  and  personal : 

“ Didn’t  I tell  the  whole  blamed  outfit 
of  you  to  get  me  a catechism?  How  do 
you  want  that  boy  to  grow  up — ^like  your- 
selves? How’s  he  going  to  know  who  made 
him,  or  who  bossed  the  ark,  or  wrote  the 
thirteen  coron^indments?”  They  did  not 
wait  for  her  to  finish;  they  were  spurring 
tow’ard  Landor  in  ouest  of  catechisms  be- 
fore she  was  half  finished  with  her 
diatribe. 

She  W'as  inexorable  in  the  teaching  of  it, 
when  it  arrived.  She  wouldn’t  accept  a 
synonym  in  recitation — she  would  have 
her  pound  of  dogma  every  time.  The  boy 
wore  out  three  copies  of  the  “ Westminster 
Question  Book  ” and  two  scripture  his- 
tories. At  six  he  could  relate  the  story  of 
Belshazzar’s  feast  with  the  zeal  of  a‘  re- 
former, he  could  tell  the  fate  of  Lot’s  wife, 
and  he  knew  how  many  shekels  of  silver 
Abraham  paid  for  Sarah’s  tomb. 

“The  Professor,”  a Town  derelict  wlio 
it  was  alleged  had  once  taught  in  a high 
school,  instructed  him  in  history,  geog- 
raphy, and  the  usages  of  the  pocket- 
handkerchief.  He  learned  to  read  by 
spelling  the  patent  medicine  signs  in  the 
general  store  window;  and  whenever  the 
town  was  billed  for  a new  entertainment, 
Absalom  and  the  Professor  might  be  seen 
in  front  of  the  bill-board,  spelling  their 
W'ay  through  a lurid  menu. 

And  the  miracle  of  it  was  that  the  boy 
prospered — the  spirit  of  that  stranded 
community  of  failure  quickened  in  him 
and  bore  fruit. 


BUI'  Birdie,  watching  with  eyes  that 
grew  keener  as  time  went  on,  b^an  to 
realize  that,  if  they  would  keep  their  lit- 
tle boy,  they  must  give  him  up. 

“ See  here,”  she  said  one  day  to  the  long- 
suffering  Balch,  in  hearty,  businesslike 
tones  she  was  far  from  feeling,  “ it’s  high 
time  you  soaks  went  down  in  your  pockets 
andepulled  enough  money  to  send  Absaldm 
to  boarding-school.  It’ll  cost  four  hundred 
dollars  a year,  and  it’s  no  tin-horn  estab- 
lishment, either.  Ab’s  going  to  be  a gentle- 
man to  the  bone — ^manners  and  principles 
warranted  not  to  crack,  stain,  nor  chan^ 
color.  While  the  rest  of  you  have  been  sit- 
ting round  spitting  at  the  stove.  I’ve  been 
writing  to  a clergyman  that’s  got  a school 
on  the  Hudson — seen  all  about  it  in  a maga- 
zine. As  for  Birdie,  she’s  going  to  reform.” 

“ Now,  Birdie,  don’t  do  anything  hasty. 
As  for  Ab’s  going  to  school,  we  may  have 
spit  at  the  stove, — 1 ain’t  denyin’  (if  it, — 
but  we’ve  been  conscious  of  the  obligations 
of  our  joint  fatherhood,  just  the  same. 
There’s  a thousand  dollars  to  Ab’s  credit 
in  the  bank,  and  the  reason  we  ain’t  spoke 
sooner  is  that  we  ain’t  liad  the  heart  to 
take  the  kid  from  you.” 

She  dabiied  her  streaming  eyes  with  the 
handkerchief  that,  as  usual,  smelled  of- 
fensively of  scent.  “ Well.  Birdie  has  got 
some  distance  to  travel  before  she  can  go 
on  mothering  him.  It  was  all  right  as 
long  as  he  didn’t  need  anything  but  his 
stockings  darned,  his  nose  wiped,  and  his 
Saturday  night  bath;  but  he’s  got  to  go  to 
school  now.  and  1 got  to  learn,  too.  I’ve 

got  two  hundred  dollars  of  my  own ” 

“ l.K)rd,  Birdie,  ain’t  you  got  no  more’n 
that,  hard  as  you’ve  danced?” 

“ No,  I ain’t.  I’ve  been  a lady — I al- 
ways took  my  commission  on  drinks,  but 
I never  did  a flim-flam  with  change  when 
a man  had  taken  too  much.  But,  lady  or 
no  lady,  I’ve  quit  all  that.  Wlien  Ab  goes 
to  school,  I’m  going  with  him  to  show  he 
has  friends;  then  I’m  going  to  New  York 
audi  -get  a straight  joL  I’ve  been  in  a 
L.^|;e|  ^|i^iii-i^  fLctary,  and  I’ve  sewed  by 
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tli(!  day — w>  I KUt'aa  I won't  starve.  Per- 
haps  wlieii  be  eomes  out  of  bcIiooI  I sliall 
have  a little  put  by,  and  he  can  get  work, 
and  we’ll  have  a little  flat  somewhereB.  1 
ain’t  sure,  but  I’m  going  to  try  and — 
perhaps ” 

Over  the  heavy  countenance  of  the  faro- 
dealer  an  expression  Hitted  tliat  for  a mo- 
ment gave  dignity  to  the  sodden  face,  ile 
took  Birdie’s  hand  in  liis.  “ 1 ain’t  half 
good  enough  for  you,  old  girl,  even  if  1 
could  get  out  o’  debt;  but  I’m  going  to 
keep  on  try  in’.  In  the  meantime,  here’s 
luck — luck  to  you  and  the  kid.” 


Catching  Snakes  for  Their 
Venom 

A SINGULAR  calling  is  that  of  hunting 
venomous  snakes  for  tlie  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  oil  or  the  venom  that  is,  to 
Kume  extent,  used  in  medicine.  The  call- 
»iig  is  pursued  here  as  well  as  abroad,  but 
it  is  in  France  that  it  has  been  most  skil- 
fully and  successfully  practised. 

In  the  United  States  most  snake-hunters 
are  armed  with  a stout  stick  having  at  one 
cud  a small  fork  of  iron.  When,  say,  a 
rattlesnake  has  been  found — and  these 
hunters  find  snakes  where  no  one  else 
would  suspect  the  reptiles’  existence — ^the 
metal  fork  is  quickly  thrust  astride  it, 
and  the  snake  is  a captive. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  snake-catchers 
in  France  is  n man  w'hose  exploits  have 
received  oliicial  mention.  He  lives  at 
Puy,  in  southern  France,  and  his  prey  is 
the  viper,  a venomous  little  reptile  which, 
m various  forma,  infests  nearly  the  whole 
of  Europe.  It  is  especially  abundant  in 
the  Mediterranean  countries,  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  St.  Paul,  who  has  left  us  an 
account  of  hia  encounter  with  a viper  on 
the  island  of  .Malta.  A bounty  is  offered 
in  France  for  the  destruction  of  vipers, 
and  it  is  to  obtain  this  bounty  that  the 
man  referred  to  carries  on  his  trade.  In 
seven  years,  and  in  a single  department 
or  province,  this  expert  is  set  down  in  the 
records  as  having  killed  9,175  vipers. 
This  man  is  said  to  know  nothing  of  the 
art  of  the  snake-charmer.  He  kills  his 
vipers  when  he  takes  them,  and  uses  them 
ior  no  other  purpose  than  to  get  the 
bounty  on  them,  and  occasionally  to  skin 
them  and  tan  the  hide  in  order  to  make 
garments  of  the  leather. 

Wearing  high  boots  and  bearing  two 
clubs  provided  with  forks  such  as  those 
already  mentioned,  the  Frenchman  pro- 
ceeds on  a hunt  for  vipers.  He  discerns 
them  where  the  uninitiated  can  see  no 
living  thing.  His  success  is  due,  not  to 
any  trick,  but  to  the  exceeding  simrpness 
of  his  sight,  which  detects  a viper  in- 
stantly, if  any  part  of  its  body  is  visible, 
and  to  hia  knowledge  of  the  habits  and 
haunts  of  the  reptile. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  of  snake- 
catchers  was  a low-bred  Mohammedan  em- 
ployed by  a German  chemist,  who.  some 
time  ago,  was  conducting  experiments 
with  reference  to  the  production  from  the 
venom  of  serpents  of  an  antitoxic  serum 
that  should  serve  as  an  antidote  to  snake- 
poisoning. The  German  arranged  that  the 
venom  which  he  was  to  use  should  be 
collected  for  him  at  Delhi  from  the  fangs 
of  living  snakes — about  a hundred  a 
week — and  forwarded  to  him  in  weekly 
instalments. 

The  Indian  employed  to  catch  these 
creatures  and  to  extract  their  venom  was 
one  of  a long  line  of  snake-catchers,  his 
father  and  grandfather  having  followed 
the  same  trade. 

The  only  weapon  of  the  man  selected  to 
aid  the  savant  in  his  experiments  was  a 
stick  two  feet  long,  with  an  iron  hook  at 
the  end.  He  went  lightly  clad  and  bare- 
footed. He  used  his  naked  hand  to  catch 
the  snakes  by  the  tail  or  back  of  the  neck, 
after  jerking  them  from  their  hiding- 
places  with  his  hook.  Of  the  four  species 
of  poisonous  snakes  with  which  this  man 
had  to  deal,  the  cobra,  the  kerait,  and  two 
kinds  of  viper,  he  used  most  caution  with 
one  of  the  vipers.  Iwcauw  it  is  swift  in 
its  movements  and  irritable  in  temper. 
He  would  allow  a cobra  to  strike  directly 
at  his  hand,  sure  that  lie  could  whip  it 
away  just  l)efore  the  fangs  could  touch, 
but  he  did  not  take  such  lil>erties  with 
the  lightning-like  little  viper. 

This  snake-catcher  pretended  to  no 
magic  or  peculiar  infiuence  over  the  ser- 
pents; and  he  was  in  no  sensi'  a show- 
man. Yet  he  would  from  time  to  time 
perform  startling  tricks  with  them  to 
amuse  his  frien<l.s.  On  one  occasion,  it 
is  reported,  he  cause>d  to  run  cold  the 
blood  of  his  spectators  by  this  proceed- 
ing: He  took  a large  black  cobra  by  the 
neck  and  pointed  its  head  toward  his  of)en 
mouth.  Now,  the  fir.st  inclination  of  these 
snakes  is  to  crawl  (juietly  out  of  sight 
into  the  first  aperture  they  p<Teeive.  So 
the  cobra  began  to  crawl  into  the  snake- 
catcher’s  mouth.  Carefully  awaiting  the 
proper  moment,  the  latter  suddenly  closed 
his  teeth  firmly  upon  the  cobra’s  head. 
The  latter  immediately  and..,^ilently  re- 
sented tliis  proceeding;  In^itw’aii^ower-  . 
less  forQjqtrfiyi^ffff:  ^t  eot|<l  uult  v¥:gg|.4 
its  body  desperately  whilT^-tW*  Tnan  re^ 
tained  a firm  grip  of  the  head  with  hit^ 


teeth.  After  a few  seconds  he  seized  the 
snake  firmly  by  the  neck  and  withdrew 
it  from  his  mouth. 

His  method  of  obtaining  the  venom 
without  killing  the  snake  was  as  follows: 
He  would  hold  up  and  shake  in  his  left 
hand  a rag.  On  this  the  infuriated  rep- 
tile would  rivet  its  gaze.  With  his  right 
hand  from  behind,  the  expert  would  then 
suddenly  seize  the  snake  around  the  neck 
about  three  inches  below  the  head,  and 
an  assistant  would  lay  hold  of  the  tail, 
in  some  cases,  to  prevent  it  from  winding 
around  the  man’s  arm. 

His  right  hand  would  then  slide  forward 
until  he  had  fastened  his  fingers  around 
the  neck  just  behind  the  jaw.  Then  he 
would  insert  the  rim  of  a watch-glass  be- 
tween the  jaws,  slightly  relax  his  grip, 
and  the  snake  would  viciously  close  its 
jaws  on  the  watch-case.  In  so  doing  it 
would  squirt  the  deadly  venom  through 
the  tiny  holes  of  its  fangs  into  the  con- 
cavity of  the  glass.  There  it  dried  into 
Hakes,  which  were  afterward  reduced  to 
yellow  powder  and  sent  to  the  scientist 
for  whose  experiments  it  had  been  pro- 
cured. 


THE  SPAN  OF  LIFE 

(Continued  from  page  10) 
pockets;  Kipling  tells  us  of  Tommy  Atkins 
that  " single  men  in  barracks  don’t  grow 
into  plaster  saints.”  Strict  discipline 
causes  insomnia  and  excessive  drinking, 
while  sleeping  in  crowded  barracks  leads 
to  consumption.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
scientific  Japanese  have  shown,  it  is  not 
beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  devise  a scheme 
by  which  a soldier  may  have  a chance  for 
his  life  both  in  war  and  in  the  piping 
limes  of  peace. 

To  live  long  one  must  live  well.  There 
are  many  meanings  to  this  phrase,  and 
most  of  them  are  true.  You  are  likely 
to  live  longer  if  you  love  your  fellow  men 
and  yourself.  A cheerful  disposition,  a 
spirit  of  kindliness  and  justice,  an  incor- 
ruptible optimism  will  add  to  the  years  of 
your  life.  The  days  of  the  righteous  are, 
broadly  considered  and  with  innumerable 
exceptions,  long.  But  to  live  well,  wisely 
well,  in  physical  and  mental  well-being, 
means  to  live  long. 

If  by  your  work  you  can  earn  enough, 
or  if  without  w’orking,  you  can  inherit 
enough  to  have  a house  by  yourself  with 
ample  light  and  fresh  air,  with  a bath-tub 
and  good  plumbing;  if  you  can  eat  nour- 
ishing food  and  be  properly  clad  in  sum- 
mer and  in  winter;  if  you  are  rich  enougli 
to  take  an  occasional  holiday  and  can 
secure  healthful  diversion;  your  chance 
of  life  is  much  better  than  if  you  are 
overworked,  underpaid,  badly  clothed, 
and  worse  housed. 

The  poor  die  young.  The  death  rate  of 
wards  in  which  well-to-do  people  live  is 
much  lower  than  the  death  rate  of  wards 
in  the  same  city  where  congestion  is 
greater  and  the  population  poorer.  They 
have  made  this  comparison  in  many  cities 
several  times,  and  the  poor  are  always 
found  to  be  short-lived.  The  babies  of  the 
poor  are  more  likely  to  die  than  are  the 
babies  of  the  rich. 

Life  and  the  Weather 

There  are  still  other  factors  to  be 
borne  in  mind  if  one  wishes  to  live 
long.  One  of  these  is  the  weather,  for 
human  life,  like  human  conversation,  de- 
pends upon  it  absolutely.  We  might  all 
i'.ope  to  be  immortals  if  we  could  cut  a 
few  months  out  of  the  calendar;  if  only 
in  this  intemperate  zone  of  ours  we  could 
beware  the  month  of  March.  March  is  of 
all  months  the  most  fatal,  and  more  people 
over  five  years  of  age  die  then  than  in 
anv  other  thirty-one  d^s. 

In  hot  countries,  like  Italy,  and  in  cities, 
jieople  die  in  the  hot  months,  and  for 
children  under  five,  especially  for  babies, 
the  fatal  months  are  July  and  August. 
Extremes  of  weather  are  dangerous  and 
many  more  people  die  during  a hot  sum- 
mer and  a cold  winter,  than  in  a cool 
summer  and  a mild  winter.  In  its  final 
analysis,  human  life  depends  upon  the 
weather. 

It  was  always  supposed  that  deatfi 
came  most  frequently  after  midnight, 
when  the  bo<lily  activities  were  the  lowest, 
but  .statistics  seem  to  show  that,  in 
reality,  the  afternoon  is  the  harvest  time 
of  death;  and  that  it  is  from  two  to  five, 
wljen  all  our  functions  are  stimulated  to 
their  utmost,  that  life  is  held  by  the 
lightest  tie. 

The  Rage  of  Self-Destruction 

There  is  one  form  of  death  that  dif- 
fers from  all  others — suicide.  The 

killing  of  one’s  self  is  the  most  tragic,  be- 
cause it  is  voluntarv’.  How  many  and 
how  divergent  are  the  motives  that  may 
lead  to  it!  A temporary  insanity,  a busi- 
ness failure,  a week  of  sleepless  nights,  a 
disappointment  in  love,  a siltlden  fear  of 
flisgrace.  a domestic  affliction,  an  uncon- 
_f»ll^le.  shameful  passion,  remorse  after 
mli^imiich — any  of  these  and  other  mo- 
WrVPF-may  drive  one  over  the  brink  of 
.^iclf-destruction.  Of  all  human  events. 


:;uicide  seems  the  most  personal,  the  most 
individual,  the  most  utterly  unforeseeable. 

And  yet  for  this  coming  year  1913,  or 
for  this  coming  decade,  1913  to  1922,  we 
can  predict  pretty  accurately  how  many 
people  in  Massachusetts,  or  (Connecticut 
or  England  or  Germany,  will  commit 
suicide,  and  for  what  reasons,  and  by 
what  methods;  and  we  can  foretell  how 
many  of  these  unfortunates  will  be  women, 
what  their  ages  will  be,  and  what  propor- 
tion will  kill  themselves  in  each  January 
or  in  each  June.  Nothing  happens  in 
life  with  greater  regularity  than  this 
voluntary  leaving  of  it. 

In  most  countries,  suicide  is  increasing; 
in  more  advanced  countries  it  grows 
faster  than  in  the  backward  lands.  The 
German,  the  “ melancholy  Dane,”  the  Ger- 
man Swiss,  and  others  of  Teutonic  strain, 
kill  themselves  readily;  the  Latins,  on 
the  other  hand,  rarely  die  by  their 
own  hand.  The  tendency  to  commit  or 
not  to  commit  suicide,  to  be  or  not  to  be, 
survives  immigration,  and  the  American 
children  of  Germans  are  much  more  likely 
to  shoot,  hang  or  drown  themselves,  than 
are  the  American  children  of  Frenchmen 
or  Italians.  As  for  the  Irishman,  says 
the  late  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  once 
Director  of  the  Census,  ” he  dies  by  every 
form  of  injury  except  suicide.  With  in- 
domitable gaiety  and  hopefulness,  he  re- 
fuses to  look  upon  this  world  as  wholly 
bad,  or  to  quit  it  until  his  time  has  come. 
The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the 
great  suiciding  people  among  us.” 

In  the  United  States,  about  four  men 
commit  suicide  to  each  woman,  and  about 
the  same  proportion  holds  good  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  The  older  a person 
is,  and  the  less  life  he  has  left,  the  more 
he  is  likely  to  throw  it  away.  Now  and 
then  a school  child  ends  his  troubles  by 
a pistol  shot  or  a leap  into  the  river, 
but  it  is  the  men  over  fifty  who  most 
often  assail  their  own  lives.  Widowers  and 
bachelors  commit  suicide  more  readily 
than  married  men,  and  widows  and  spin- 
sters more  readily  than  married  women. 
The  season  for  suicide  is  not  the  dark 
days  of  winter,  as  we  often  think,  but 
usually  the  budding  spring,  or  the  full, 
deep,  significant  days  of  summer. 

In  America,  men  about  to  die  of  their 
own  will  most  commonly  shoot  themselves, 
preferring  a quick  and  certain  death; 
women  more  often  choose  poison  or 
drowning,  courting  a painless  death  and 
feeling  a horror  of  any  disfigurement  of 
the  b^y.  Professional  men,  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, ministers,  students  are  more  liable 
to  commit  suicide  than  are  unskilled 
workers,  although  better  paid.  Prisoners, 
depressed  by  solitary  confinement,  and 
soldiers,  burdened  with  dull  routine,  are 
very  likely  to  take  their  lives,  especially 
homesick  soldiers  on  foreign  service. 

Nevertheless,  suicides  though  sensa- 
tional and  pitiful,  are  comj)aratively  rare. 
There  is  only  one  suicide  annually  to 
every  ten  thousand  living  Americans.  It  is 
the*  abnormality  of  suicide,  its  desperate 
arraignment  of  life  and  society,  its  start- 
ling, soul-searching  effect  that  give  it  so 
prominent  a place  in  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  men.  When  a suicide  occurs, 
we  hear  about  it;  when  an  ordinary 
American  dies  of  Bright’s  disease,  we  do 
not  hear  of  it.  The  same  is  true  of  acci- 
dents and  of  deaths  through  violence. 
Though  peace  has  its  slaughter  as  well 
as  war.  thougii  more  men  are  killed  in 
industry  than  in  battle,  yet  the  death- 
roll  of’  Industry,  terribly  long  as  it  is, 
does  not  record  the  names  of  a fraction 
of  those  who  annually  die. 

Travel  by  railroad,  as  travel  by  ocean- 
steamer,  s^ms  to  us  very  dangerous.  It 
is  the  picturesqueness  and  novelty  of  the 
]>eril  that  apficals  to  the  imagination. 
We  telegraph  when  we  arrive  at  our 
destination,  that  we  are  safe,  yet  statis- 
tically we  always  arrive  safe.  There  is 
danger  from  the  railroad  for  j>ede8trians 
and  for  railway-workers — for  the  latter 
the  accident  rate  is  tremendous — hut  the 
passenger,  once  he  has  taken  his  seat  in 
the  car  is  as  safe,  or  almost  as  safe,  as 
■n  the  smoking-room  of  a fashionable  club. 

On  an  average,  one  passenger  is  killed 
on  American  railroads  to  every  two  mil- 
lion railway  trips,  or  about  one  death  to 
every  fifty-five  million  miles  traveled.  If 
you  are  a man  or  woman  of  about  thirty 
or  forty,  in  average  health,  there  is  about 
one  chance  in  a million  that  you  will  die 
within  the  next  I’.our:  if  you  use  that 
hour  for  traveling  twenty-five  or  thirty 
miles  in  a railroad  train,  there  i»  an 
added  one  half  of  a chance  per  million. 
Under  the  laws  of  prohabilitA’.  you  can 
travel  one  thousand  miles  a day  for  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  and  the  chances  are 
even  that  you  will  not  be  killed.  Or  you 
can  girdle  the  earth  by  express  train 
every  month  for  a hundred  and  eighty 
years,  and  the  chances  of  your  not  being 
killed  are  sliglitly  in  your  favor. 

The  Danger  of  Lying  in  Bed 

The  eminent  statistician.  Mr.  Mark 
Twain,  claims  a railroiul  train  in 
motion  is  your  only  wife  asylum,  and  the 
real  peril  of  life  is  to  lie  in  ImhI. 


To-day  more  people  die  on  trains  and 
more  people  die  each  year  in  bed  and  out 
of  it  than  would  be  the  case  if  we  were 
a thoroughly  intelligent,  moral,  and  civil- 
ized people.  Nevertheless  the  number 
who  die  is  far  smaller  than  it  would  be 
under  earlier  conditions. 

Since  the  world  began,  more  lives 
have  been  sacrificed  through  ignorance 
than  through  the  multiplied  horrors  of 
war,  slavery,  torture,  assassination,  and 
religious  bigotry.  The  ignorance  of  the 
savage  limited  the  food-supply  of  the  trilie, 
the  food-supply  set  a limit  to  the  number 
of  living,  and  men  had  to  be  stabbed  and 
burned  and  drowned  to  prevent  their 
starving. 

Even  when  the  food-supply  was  for  the 
time  being  sullicient,  the  ignorance  of  the 
population  and  the  abysmal  ignorance  of 
the  wretched  necromancers  who  called 
themselves  physicians  condemned  whole 
sections  of  the  human  population  to  an 
early  death. 

Nature  did  not  care;  for  the  sexual 
instinct  was  strong,  babies  were  as 
plentiful  as  puppies  and  acorns,  and  the 
rule  of  birth  was  easy  come,  easy  go. 
So  long  as  a small  proportion  of  the 
annual  babies  survived  long  enough  to 
procreate  large  numbers  of  new  babies, 
the  species  was  safe.  Old  age — a sort  of 
waste  product  of  primitive  humanity — 
was  not  at  a premium. 

It  is  diflicult  for  us  in  these  days  of 
safety  to  conceive  the  startling  imraedi- 
ateness  of  death  in  the  early  life  of 
peoples.  In  the  midst  of  life  they  were 
in  death.  The  somber  epics  of  these  early 
peoples  are  filled  with  the  gloom  of  the 
tomb,  and  young  heroes  die  as  though 
death  were  the  natural  portion  of  the 
young.  Tlirough  all  the  history  of  an- 
tiquity, through  the  recent  Middle  Ages 
down  to  a veiy  few  centuries  ago,  this 
dominating  fact  of  premature  death  per- 
sisted. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  when  the 
young  Shakespeare  had  begun  to  write, 
an  average  English  baby  had  an  expecta- 
tion of  only  twenty-one  years  of  life.  It 
was  not  that  the  ehild-^the  infant  Ra- 
leigh or  Bacon  or  Drake  or  Frobisher — 
started  with  a lesser  physical  or  mental 
patrimony.  But  there  were  dung-hills  on 
the  streets,  poisoned  water  in  the  wells, 
and  ignorance,  superstition,  and  all  man- 
ner of  foulnesses  in  the  houses.  Sanitary 
science  — medicine  itself  — were  practi- 
cally unknown.  Humanity  had  not  yet 
tasted  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  -knowl- 
edge. 

During  the  last  three  and  a half  cen- 
turies the  span  of  human  life  has  doubled. 
According  to  Professor  Finkeinburg  of 
Bonn,  the  average  length  of  human  life 
for  the  sixteenth-century  European  was 
only  lietween  eighteen  and  twenty  years; 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  it 
was  a little  over  thirty  years,  while  to- 
day it  is  lietween  thirty-eight  and  forty 
years. 

Your  NeighhoYs  Life 

IN  Geneva,  the  average  span  of  life, 
which  was  21  years  and  2 months  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  33  years  and  7 
months  in  the  eighteenth,  rose  to  39 
years  and  8 months  in  the  period  1801 
to  1883.  Enormous  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  last  century,  and 
especially  during  the  latter  part  of  it. 
Comparing  the  period  1891-1900  with  the 
period  1838-64,  the  expectation  of  life  of 
English  males  increased  4 years  and  2 
months,  and  of  females  H years. 

In  the  course  of  8eventy-.seven  years  the 
expectation  of  French  males  increased 
7 years  and  5 months,  and  that  of  females 
8 year.s  and  4 months.  In  twenty-four 
years  the  average  span  of  life  in  Prussia 
increased  .6  years  and  10  months  for 
males,  and  0 years  and  8 months  for 
females;  in  Denmark  in  fifty-eight  years 
the  span  of  life  increased  7 years  and  7 
months  for  males,  and  8 years  and  6 
months  for  females,  while  in  Sweden  in 
sixty-eight  years  the  average  span  in- 
creased 10  years  and  7 months  for  males, 
and  10  years  and  1 month  for  females. 

In  .\merica  we  did  not  take  account  of 
our  human  stock  early  enough  or  accu- 
rately enough  to  be  able  to  say  much 
more  than  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
span  of  life  is  rapidly  increasing.  Never- 
theless from  certain  life-tables  relating  to 
Massaclmsetts  and  New  Hampshire,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  average  span  of  life  was 
about  35  years  in  178!>.  40  years  in  18.55, 
and  45  years  in  the  period  1893  to  1897,  an 
increa.se  of  10  years  in  the  expectation  of 
life  in  a little  over  a century. 

We  have  increased  our  span  of  life 
through  our  greater  knowledge  of  sanita- 
tion, through  a study  of  the  cause,  cure 
and  abov(*  all,  prevention  of  disease.  We 
liave  begun  to  destroy  plagues  and  pesti- 
lences as  we  have  destroyed  the  Ixdief  in 
witcheraft  and  in  trial  by  battle. 

From  the  beginning  of  history,  the 
black  death  or  bubonic  plague  ravaged  in- 
terniittentlv  Hie  .Ici'ining  continents  of 
Asia.  Europe.lliHill  .\fri<a.  One  of  these 
plagiUp^.siWe^itpa.itiirird.  of  all  the  .Atlnniians. 
anoihdr '-Jh  vSstiH'pd  ^friea.  and  according 
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Nature  pro- 

^ vides  nothing 

^ of  greater  benefit 

to  mankind  tnan  the  up-build- 
ing powers  of  barley  and  the  nerve- 
quieting  properties  of  Saazer  hops 
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to  Livy  counted  a million  victims.  In 
l:{48  the  black  death  broke  out  in  Eng- 
land, destroying  in  some  places  three 
fourths  of  all  the  inhabitants.  In  London 
alone  fifty  thousand  corpses  were  heaped 
layer  upon  layer  in  the  pits  of  one  burial 
ground.  In  Europe  twenty-five  million 
people,  or  one  fourth  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, were  supposed  to  have  succumbed. 
In  the  seventeenth.  eighte*enth,  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  hundreds  of  thousands 
(iied  of  this  plague,  until  in  1894  a .lapa- 
ncse  physician  discovered  its  cause,  a 
bacillus  carried  hy  rats,  and  shortly  after- 
ward. sera  were  invented  which  in  the 
future  will  cure  and  prevent  this  terrible 
plague. 

Until  a hundred  years  ago,  smallpox  was 
the  deadliest  of  plagues.  In  Mexico  small- 
pox. introduced  hy  the  Spaniards,  killed 
three  and  a half  millions  of  the  aborig- 
ines. Throughout  Europe  one  tenth  of 
all  people  died  of  this  malady  and  twice 
as  many  carried  the  ugly  marks  of  the 
disease.  Then  in  179(5,  Jenner  discovered 
vaccine  and  the  smallpox  death  rate 
rapidly  diminished,  until  to-day  in  Prus- 
sia. where  vaccination  is  compulsory,  only 
4 fjersons  die  per  million  from  this  once 
universal  j)lague. 

Yellow  fever  also  has  been  met  and  con- 
quered. In  Philadelphia  during  the  yel- 
low-fever epidemic  of  179:5,  one  tenth  of 
the  whole  population  died  in  seven  weeks. 
Year  after  year,  the  disease  spread  to  our 
cities,  to  New  York,  Norfolk,  Memphis, 
New  Orleans  and  other  places.  New  Or- 
leans alone  has  lost  41. .348  citizens  hy 
this  disease.  In  19()(),  Major  Walter  Reed, 
working  in  Cuba  on  the  United  States 
.\rmy  Yellow  Fever  Commission,  traced 
the  transmission  of  this  disease  to  the 
mo.squito,  Htegitmi/ia  fasciata,  and  since 
then  yellow  fever  has  been  practically 
blotted  out  of  the  United  States, 

In  a similar  manner  other  diseases  are 
being  .«uccessfully  combated  by  proven- 
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tion.  Cholera,  until  recently  a disease 
with  a frightful  record  of  mortality,  has 
been  checkmated  by  filtering  drinking- 
water;  an  anti-toxin  has  been  discovered 
for  diphtheria;  rabies  or  hydrophobia  has 
been  practically  8tamp<‘d  out  of  several 
countries;  malaria  which  had  depopulated 
empires  and,  according  to  some  recent 
students,  was  the  real  cause  of  the  decline 
of  Greece  and  Rome  has  been  enormously 
reduced  bv  coml)ating  the  mosquito,  ano- 
pheles, which  transmits  it.  Not  only  will 
millions  of  lives  be  saved  by  this  warfare 
upon  this  insect  go-between,  but  millions 
of  acres  now  surrendered  to  malaria  will 
be  reclaimed  to  the  uses  of  man. 

Year  by  year  the  winning  battle  with 
premature  death  proceeds.  All  infectious, 
transmissible  diseases  are  now  to  a greater 
or  less  extent  preventable.  Even  dis- 
eases. the  causes  of  which  we  do  not  yet 
know,  such  as  yellow  fever,  typhus  fever, 
.scarlet  fever,  trachoma,  rabies,  dengue, 
mumps,  whoopingcough,  measles,  chicken- 
pox,  and  smallpox  are  capable  of  being,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  prevented.  The  in- 
fectious diseases  of  known  origin  which, 
according  to  Dr,  Norman  Ditman,  can  to- 
day he  prevented  include  typhoid  fever, 
cholera,  tuberculosis,  dysentery,  pneumonia, 
diphtheria,  meningitis,  influenza,  bubonic 
plague,  leprosy,  t<'tanus,  anthrax,  actino- 
mycosis, malaria,  and  relapsing  fever  and 
diseases  due  to  animal  parasitt's.  It  is  a 
long,  significant  and  rapidly  growing  list. 

But  we  have  not  wiped  out  typhoid  fever. 
Munich  which  formerly  drank  water  from 
wells  in  a soil  honeycombed  with  cess- 
pools secured  a pure  water  supply  and  a 
good  sewage  system,  and  the  death  rate 
from  typhoid  gradually  fell  to  one  thir- 
tieth of  what  it  had  been.  In  Berlin, 
Magdeburg,  and  llreslau  in  Germany,  in 
Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  other  cities  of 
America,  we  have  learned  the  lesson  and 
largely  prevented  the  disease.  Neverthe- 
less we  have  had  epidemics  in  Plymouth, 
Pennsylvania,  in  Ithaca.  Watertown, 
Pittsburg,  Philadelphia,  Scranton,  and 
other  places,  and  during  the  Spanish  War, 
out  of  107,97.3  soldiers,  no  less  than  20, 
7.38  contracted  the  disease,  a typlioid  rate 
orer  one  hundred  times,  over  10,000  per 
cent,  ns  great  as  that  of  General  Oku’s 
army  in  the  .Japanese  war  with  Russia. 
.According  to  the  surgeems  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Hospital  Service,  typhoid 
can  be  stamped  out  of  every  city  which 

S'lean  water,  pure  milk,  and  modern 
tals. 

‘ have  not  destroyed  the  White 
. le.  Considerably  over  one  hundred 


thousand  Americans  die  annually  of  tuber- 
culosis; of  our  present  population  some 
ten  millions  will  die  of  tuberculosis  if  the 
present  rate  of  mortality  is  maintained. 
It  is  a disease  which  causes  one  third  of 
all  the  deatlis  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  thirty-five.  Since  188(5  the  death  rate 
from  tuix'rculosis  in  New  York  City  has 
decreased  forty  per  cent.,  hut  even  to-day 
the  ravages  of  the  plague  in  that  city  and 
elsewhere  are  stupendous  and  terrifying. 
15y  means  of  isolation  and  treatment  of 
the  infected,  by  means  of  proper  living 
conditions  for  the  whole  population,  and 


and  women  is  attril)uted  l>y  some  to  the 
saving  of  lives  which  would  in  a former 
j)eriod  have  come  to  an  end  by  dratlis  in 
childhood  or  adolescence,  but  a more  prole 
able,  or  at  least  a most  pro.ximate  cauw*, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  enormous  increase'  of 
deatlis  from  <liabetes.  heart  disease,  and 
Bright’s  disease,  which  have  all  doulded 
within  thirty  years.  The  problem  of  con- 
serving life  in  the  later  ages  is  enorinou.sly 
important,  and  despite  the  trend  in  some 
countries,  hy  no  means  impossible  of  solu- 
tion. 

It  is  doubtful  w!u*ther  the  man  of  sixty 
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especially  for  the  poor,  the  disease  can  bo 
almost  entirely  obliterated. 

The  Poor  Die  Young 

WE  have  not  saved  the  lives  of  our 
babies.  We  have  done  a great  deal 
in  some  cities,  notably  in  New  York, 
where,  from  1891  to  190:5  the  annual  death 
rate  for  infants  under  one  year  of  age 
fell  from  240  to  145  per  1,000.  But  in  many 
cities  over  one  fourth  of  all  bahies,  and  in 
other  cities,  one  third  and  even  more  than 
one  third,  die  before  their  first  year  is 
passed.  Most  of  these  lives  could  l)e  saved. 

'I'here  are  other  preventable  diseases 
which  are  not  prevente'd.  Our  fearful 
death  rate  from  pneumonia  is  increasing 
net  only  absolutelv,  hut  in  proportion  to 
our  growing  population,  and  every  hour 
of  the  day  and  night,  sixteen  or  seventeen 
Americans  die  of  this  disease.  Meningitis, 
although  we  are  now  taking  steps  to  pre?- 
vent  this  excruciating  malady,  is  still  on 
the  increa.se,  and  cancer,  diabetes,  heart 
disease  a!id  Bright’s  disease,  ailments  of 
the  middle-aged  and  old,  are  constantly 
increasing. 

The  burden  of  a growing  insanity  falls 
with  greater  weight  upon  the  population; 
accidents  occur  with  startling  frequency 
in  railroading  and  mining;  and  the  total 
numher  of  accidents  in  all  industries,  in- 
cluding those  which  do  not  terminate 
fatally,  now  number  approximately  half 
a miliion  a year,  far  more,  absolutely  and 
proportionately  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try, civilized  or  uncivilized.  The  health 
of  the  community. — an  accurate  barometer 
of  the  living  ability  of  the  people, — is  de- 
pressed by  a tremendous  amount  of  pre- 
ventable siekness. 

Alcoholism  and  venereal  disease  enor- 
mously increase  the  morbidity  of  the  popu- 
lation and  its  liability  to  sudden  and 
])remature  death.  It  is  estimated  that 
five  hundred  thousand  persons  are  con- 
stantly sick  from  tuberculosis — of  whom 
one  half  are  totally  incapacitated — that 
enormous  numbers  are  constantly  suffer- 
ing from  the  easily  eradieable  hook-worm, 
or  “ lazy  germ  ” disease,  and  that  annually 
three  million  cases  of  malaria  occur  in 
.America,  chiefly  in  the  South.  According 
to  a rule  of  thumb  calculation, — for  we 
have  no  exact  data, — :5,000.000  people  are 
constantly  sick  in  the  United  States.  In 
other  words,  we  lose  one  billion  and 
ninety-five  millions  of  days  of  sickness  a 
year,  without  taking  into  account,  the 
greater  liability  to  premature  death  of  the 
survivors  of  these  weakening  illnesses. 

Professor  Irving  Fisher,  who.  in  his  re- 
port on  national  vitality  to  the  National 
Conservation  Commission  has  worked  out. 
on  the  basis  of  independent  medical 
opinions,  the  ratio  of  preventahility  or 
postponahility  of  ninety-several  causes  of 
death,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  by 
|)roper  prevention,  14  years  and  22  days 
can  be  added  to  the  average  span  of  life 
in  the  LTnited  States. 

What  gain  we  have  made  so  far  has  re- 
dounded chiefly  to  the  benefit  of  babies, 
the  true  heirs  of  civilization,  and  it  is 
their  chance  of  life,  rather  than  that  of 
adults,  which  has  chiefly  improved.  Older 
children  and  adolescents  as  well  as  the 
middle-aged  have  also  taken  a share, — 
though  a smaller  one, — of  our  increased 
viability.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mor- 
tality of  older  men  and  women  in  some 
countries,  at  least,  has  actually  increased. 

“There  is,  of  course,”  says  Mr.  Freder- 
ick L.  Hoffman,  “no  question  whatever 
that  the  American  death  rate,  using  the 
term  in  a A’ery  comprehensive  sen.se.  has 
substantially  declined  within  the  last  fifty 
jears,  but  it  is  equally  evident  that  this 
decline  has  been  at  the  younger  ages,  and 
not  during  the  period  of  life  which,  eco- 
nomically. is  of  the  greatest  value.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  mortality  of  adult 
ages  is  still  decidedly  excessive.” 

3’he  tal»le  af)ove  from  the  “ Vital  Statis- 
tics of  Massachusetts”  (with  tlie  per- 
centages calculated  by  the  author)  shows 
Ibis  tendency  •■learly. 

riic  increasing  mortality  of  older  men 


or  seventy  can  look  forward  to  a longer 
mean  after  life  than  could  his  ancestor  of 
like  age,  a century  ago.  Civilization 
which  has  given,  has  ai.so  taken  away. 
Houses  which  neutralize  climate  and  allow 
us  to  live  almost  anywhere  on  the  planet, 
induce  tuberculosis;  books  and  railroad 
travel  and  machines  and  glass  windows 
and  many  of  the  comforts  and  lu.xuries  of 
civilization  contain  in  them,  unless  they 
carry  with  them  their  antidote's,  the  germs 
of  <1  isea.se  and  the  .seed  of  death. 

Nevertheless,  pnigress  is  steady  and 
universal,  for  if  we  take  our  blessing.s 
.sanely,  if  we  fit  our  instincts,  our  in- 
herited apjietites  and  our  accumulating 
knowledge  to  the  changing  conditions  of 
life,  then  whatever  makes  for  this  true 
civilization  will  make  for  life.  The  aboli- 
tion of  war,  the  averting  of  pestilence, 
the  abatement  of  poverty,  the  rise  in  the 
standard  of  living,  the  advance  in  medical 
knowledge  and  in  public  sanitation,  the 
spread  of  e<lucation  and  the  extension  of 
a spirit  of  good-will  toward  men  will  all 
contribute  to  a longer  and  better  life. 

A\’c  have  taken  many  steps  toward  this 
goal.  We  have  taken  greater  care  of 
babies,  on  the  principle  that  a baby  saved 
is  a baby  gained.  We  have  diversified  the 
diet  of  the  nation,  made  war  uj)on  pesti- 
lence, exterminated  germs,  vaccinated  chil- 
dren, purified  drinking-water,  cleansed 
streets,  invented  plumbing,  built  dispen- 
sari«*8.  opened  hospitals,  comi)elled  attend- 
ance at  school,  enacted  and  enforced  fac- 
tory laws,  and  extended  our  charity 
toward  those  who  otherwise  would  have 
died.  Everywhere,  in  the  fields  of  indus- 
try, of  education,  of  medical  research  and 
of  public  hygiene,  we  have  made  progres.s 
as  a nation,  and  as  a part  of  the  great  on- 
marching  civilized  world. 

There  are  other  steps  to  be  taken  in  this 
passing  from  death  to  life.  In  the  first 
place  we  must  knoie.  AA’e  must  take  ac- 
count of  our  peojde  as  we  do  of  our  pigs 
and  cows,  and  not  bury  our  dead  like  dogs 
without  even  the  formality  of  register. 
We  must  have  s])ecial  schools  for  public 
sanitation,  we  must  bring  our  life-saving 
and  health-saving  agencies  up  to  the 
standards  of  Germany  and  other  progres- 
sive nations. 

The  work  of  children,  of  women  and 
grown  men  must  be  protected ; incapable 
and  unemployable  people  must  be  set 
apart;  education,  sanitotion,  and  soi'ial 
and  industrial  adjustment  must  progress; 
the  excesses  of  alcoholism  must  be  abated; 
and  social  justice  and  the  love  of  man  for 
man  must  govern  us  as  to-day  we  are 
governed  by  our  Constitution  and  laws. 

Already  men  speak  us  if  on  the  verge 
of  a new  terrestrial  life.  Longevity, 
they  claim,  is  a matter  of  health;  old  age 
itself  is  nothing  hut  a sickness.  The 
physiologists  are  experimenting  with  this 
human  body  of  ours,  trying  to  strengthen 
the  weak  spots,  building  it  up. 

These  physiologists  are  not  basing  their 
claims  of  a longer  terrestrial  life  upon 
the  records  of  aged  men  in  .sacred  and 
profane  history,  nor  upon  accounts  of 
fake  centenarians  of  all  centuries.  Every 
now  and  then  during  the  history'  of  man- 
kind, some  old  man  has  come  forward 
claiming  to  be  two  hundred  or  three  hun- 
dred years  old.  hut  without  any  proof  ex- 
cept a defective  memory. 

'I'here  was  one  old  man,  named  'riioinas 
Parr,  who  claimed  to  have  married  at  one 
hundred  and  twelve,  and  who,  when  he 
died  from  over-eating,  was  believed  to 
have  lived  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  years. 
But  there  is  really  no  proof  that  thi* 
“ old,  old.  very  old  ” man  was  as  antique 
as  he  claimed,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
Hungarian  who  boasted  of  his  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  years,  and  of  hun- 
dreds of  others  who  are  over-centenarians, 
only  until  their  records  are  examined. 
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COMMENT 

Bkoinning  with  the  next  issue  of  August  16th 
Mr.  Normax  Hapuood  will  take  charge  of  Har- 
per’s Weekly. 

Manners  in  Politics 

Lord  Rosebery,  who  talks  well  on  any  subject 
that  he.  discusses,  has  been  talking  to  the  boys  of 
an  English  school  about  manners.  These  excerpts 
from  his  remarks  came  over  by  cable  to  the  Times: 

Tlie  men  of  tlic  seventeenth  century  were,  I sus- 
pect, the  gentlest  - bred  Englishmen  ever  produced, 
partly  because  they  possessed  good  manners  them- 
.selves,  and  partly  because  they  realized  the  enormous 
importance  of  courtesy  and  good  manners  in  the 
common  transactions  of  life. 

I think  there  has  been  a decay  of  manners  in  Eng- 
iand,  Scotland,  and  all  over  the  world.  Good  appear- 
ance and  good  manners  have  an  enormous  commercial 
value  in  life.  I sometimes  wonder  why  they  are  not 
harped  on  more  on  these  occasions.  Good  appearance, 
.^ou  may  say,  is  not  at  our  command.  I don't  agree. 
Good  look.s  are  not  at  our  command;  they  are  a gift 
of  the  gods,  but  a good,  straightforward,  manly  aj)- 
pearance,  an  appearance  without  self-consciousness — 
which  is  the  most  disagreeable  feature  perhaps  of  all 
in  appearance — is  within  the  command  of  every  txiy. 

Manners  are  even  more  important  than  appearance. 
Say  three  boys  are  applying  for  the  same  situation. 
One  boy  may  not  have  the  abilities  of  either  of  the 
other  two,  but  if  he  has  gotnl  manners,  if,  instead  of 
grunting  an  answer  like  the  first  one  or  giving  only 
an  inarticulate  sound  like  the  second,  ho  gives  a 
clear,  respectful  answer  to  the  questions  asked  him, 
it  is  ten  to  one  against  the  other  two. 

^runners  are  also  important  in  politics,  not  only 
that  part  of  them  which  shows  in  an  agreeable 
addrc.ss  and  considerate  condo  t,  but  also  that  cle- 
ment in  them  that  makes  for  dignity  and  decorum. 
Planners,  indeed,  are  so  important  in  politics  that 
when  they  are  bad  political  success  and  the  hold- 
ing of  high  offices  almost  alw’ays  make  for  tlieir 
amelioration.  Extremely  rough  men  come  at  times 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  hut  the  Senate  is  a 
school  of  manners,  and  its  members  have  to  prac- 
tise courtesy,  and  if  they  don’t  know  how,  they 
are  taught. 

Attention  is  called  by  the  Kvenino  Post  to  the 
defective  maniu'rs  of  two  eminent  Democratic 
officeholders.  One  is  Oovernor  Si'L/.er,  who  seems 
not  always  to  know  how  to  behave  with  propriety 
as  Governor.  The  Post  says: 

Tbc  failure  of  Mr.  Suizek  to  get  the  people  to  rally 
to  tlie  Governor  of  the  State  was  not  due  to  chance; 
they  did  not  rally  to  the  Governor  because  he  did 
not  act  like  a Governor  or  talk  like  a Governor.  The 

|»lain  people”  have  just  as  sound  instincts  in  such 
a matter  as  have  tlie  “ inti'llectuals  ” or  the  “silk- 
stockings.”  Hut  the  great  human  traditions  of  dig- 
nity and  self-res))ect  are  not  a product  of  artificial 
rules,  the  possession  of  any  class  or  clique.  They 
are  the  common  property  of  mankind.  To  be  loose- 
tongued  and  loud-mouthed,  to  boast  of  what  you  have 
done  or  of  what  you  are  going  to  do,  to  fly  ostenta- 
tiously in  the  face  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  conven- 
tional dealing  with  those  who.  whatever  their  d**- 
nierits,  are  on  certain  recognized  terms  of  official 
relation  with  you — these  things  are  no  more  to  the 
taste  of  the  plain  people  than  they  are  to  the  taste 
of  the  most  polished  member  of  an  “exclusive”  social 
circle. 

As  for  ^fr.  RryanVTi^  1ms  very  cpls^Tuble 


him  take  pains  to  be  polite.  What  is  charged 
against  him  is  that  in  high  public  office  ho  i.s  too 
much  a law  unto  himself,  and  that  in  the  recent 
case  of  the  (dmutauqua  lectures  he  has  disregarded 
propriety  and  decorum. 

A Queer  Filibuster 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Republican  Senators 
mean  quite  seriously  their  threat  to  filibuster 
against  the  tariff  bill  in  order  to  prevent  con- 
sideration of  the  currency  bill  at  this  session. 
One  hardly  knows  a name  for  such  tactics; 
“sympathetic  filibuster,”  perhaps,  would  do.  But 
their  initial  show  of  fight  against  the  tariff  bill 
itself  was  so  weak — really  disappointing  even  to 
tariff-reformers  — that  one  finds  precious  little 
sense  in  the  indirection  of  their  course. 

As  we  see  it,  they  can  hope  to  win  only  by 
forcing  the  Democratic  leaders  to  some  explicit 
promise,  and  the  Democratic  leaders  have  done 
nothing  to  make  one  suspect  them  of  readiness 
for  such  a blunder.  The  Republicans  can,  of 
course,  delay  the  tariff  bill  indefinitely  in  the 
Senate.  But  they  have  seemed  to  feel  heretofore 
that  such  a policy,  adopted  men*ly  in  protest 
against  that  bill  itself,  would  not  please  the  coun- 
try. Can  they  imagine  it  will  prove  more  popular 
if  adopted  as  a means  of  dictating  to  both  Houses 
and  the  administration  what  measures  they  shall 
consider,  and  when?  That  strikes  us  as  going 
quite  beyond  the  reasonable  pretensions  of  any 
minority.  If  persisted  in,  it  is  quite  likely,  bar- 
ring some  unforeseen  outside  happening,  to  make 
against,  not  for,  its  avowed  object. 

So  far  as  the  tariff  bill  itself  is  concerned,  the 
Republicans  would  be  much  better  employed  in 
harmonizing  their  own  differences,  to  the  end 
that  they  may  present  a single  front,  instead  of 
offering  two  sets  of  substitutes  for  the  Democratic 
proposals,  each  almost  as  much  at  variance  with 
the  other  as  both  are  \vith  the  Underwood  bill. 

A Glance  Backward 

Somehow,  such  an  attitude  of  the  Senate  Re- 
juihlicans,  taken  with  the  filibuster  of  the  House 
Republicans  merely  for  a chance  to  make  what 
they  could  of  the  ^IcNab-McReynolds  incident, 
seems  to  us  a striking  illustration  of  how  big  a 
change  the  last  few  years  have  wrought.  For 
this  is  the  Senate  which  such  a little  while  ago 
Aldrich  ruled  so  like  the  head  of  a business 
coriioration ! This  is  the  House  which  Cannon 
ruled  so  like  the  boss  of  a section  gang!  It  is 
the  Republicans  who  complain,  protest,  filibuster, 
while  Democratic  majorities  and  a Democratic 
President  insist  on  jiositive  action  with  such 
things  as  tariff  and  the  currency! 

That  is  not  all  by  any  means.  The  change  is 
both  widiT  and  di'cpcr  than  a change  of  i)artie8. 
But  even  in  that  as]icct  alone  it  is  iinjircssive, 
and  not  least  so  to  those  of  us  who  for  the  last 
four  years,  in  such  ways  as  we  could,  have  con- 
sciously fought  for  it.  When  this  journal,  for 
instance,  early  in  Taft’s  special  session  of  1909, 
made  bold  to  proclaim  possible  the  substance  of 
w’hat  has  hapiicncd,  wo  hardly  know  ourselves 
how  fimdy  we  entertained  the  conviction.  But 
the  visi  m of  it  all  was  curiously  distinct,  definite, 
almost  detailed.  Neither,  of  course,  coidd  w’e 
divine  how  many  nilnds  were  on  the  point  of 
taking  the  same  direction  concerning  the  coun- 
try. But  if  one’s  business  has  been  to  sjieak  one’s 
owni  mind,  carefully  but  freely,  concerning  the 
greati'r  movements  and  forc-es  and  causes  in 
liolitics,  there  is  an  almost  solemn  reassurance, 
no  matter  how  little  one  may  have  really  con- 
tributed to  results,  in  finding  that  the  mind  of 
a great  country  has  kept  pace  with  one's  owui 
merely  sincere  convictions  and  desire^.  To  us 
these  last  four  years  have  made  doubts  of  dem- 
ocracy more  difficult;  they  have  m ide  it  seem 
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almost  demonstrably  w'orth  wdiile  to  take  public 
affairs  simply  and  seriously,  to  continue  to  try 
to  take  journalism  as  capable  of  dignity  and  high 
power,  and  to  do  what  one  can. 

How  Far  Shall  We  Follow  the  Mulhalls  ? 

Says  the  Richmond  Virginian : 

It  is  diflicult  to  uiulorstand  why  all  this  time  and 
money  is  being  wasted  on  Mdlhall.  Thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  spent  already  in  putting  into  the 
records  the  letters  of  a political  green-goods  man  to 
his  dupes. 

There  has  evidently  been  much  agrc'ement 
with  the  Virginian  both  as  to  the  true  character 
of  Mulhall’s  relations  with  his  clients  and  as 
to  the  value  of  his  revelations.  So  much,  in  fact, 
could  be  inferred  from  the  way  the  attendance 
dwindled  and  the  committee  wearied  at  the  hear- 
ings. Still,  there  are  those  who,  like  the  Char- 
lotte Observer,  hold  that  the  government,  having 
started  the  inquiry,  must  go  on  wdth  it  “ to 
satisfy  the  country.” 

Anybody  must  see  that  Mulhall’s  multi- 
tudinous allegations  require  corroboration  almost 
equally  detailed — and  therefore  largely  unattain- 
able, not  to  speak  of  the  immense  bother  of  it — 
to  make  them  really  evidence.  So  far,  on  the 
contrary,  although  corroborated  on  a few  points, 
they  have  encountered  mainly  contradiction  and 
some  positive  disproof.  The  man’s  character  and 
antecedents  are.  all  against  him,  and  the  way  he 
disposed  of  his  confessions  was  enough  of  itself 
to  make  honorable  men  distrust  him. 

But  there  is  always  this  to  be  said  about  such 
cases:  Dirty  work  is  done  by  dirty  hands.  We 
can  not  expect  to  find  full  knowdedge  of  corrup- 
tion in  the  incorrupt.  The  Senate  committee 
set  out  to  learn  if  improper  things  had  been 
done  in  Washington  to  influence  legislation. 
If  there  had  been,  then  the  committee  was  bound 
to  have  to  deal  with  men  of  Mulhall’s  ilk — men 
who,  accustomed  to  render  underhand  servuces, 
would  be  pretty  sure  both  to  deceive  those  they 
served  when  they  dared,  and  afterw'ard  either 
to  betray  confidences  or  tell  lies  as  self-interest 
prompted — or  low  animosities,  for  that  matter, 
or  even  the  curious  vanity  with  which  such  char- 
acters often  regard  their  performances.  A lobby 
investigation  that  should  unearth  any  lobbying  of 
the  kind  aimed  at  was  sure  to  bring  up  witnesses 
that  could  bo  useful,  if  at  all,  only  in  spite  of 
their  untrustworthiness.  In  this  respect  it  was 
like  any  other  criminal  investigation. 

So  that  alone  can  hardly  be  a reason  for  nut 
persisting  in  it.  It  does,  however,  begin  to  look 
as  if  the  committee  may  soon  find  it  jiractically 
necessary  to  set  some  kind  of  limit  to  its  labors. 
MuLHALii  alone  has  siqiplied  enough  charges  to 
keep  it  busy  for  months  if  it  should  try  to  run 
them  all  doum.  A natural  restriction  would  l)0 
a resolution  not  to  go  hack  of  certain  dates;  but 
it  would  not  work  well ; where  corrupt  jiracticcs 
have  persisted,  it  is  usually  best  to  go  back  to 
their  beginnings. 

Perhaps  the  committee  will  do  best  to  throw 
itself  on  the  public’s  intelligence,  iiso  common 
sense,  and  confine  itself  to  such  inquiries  as  seem 
reasonably  likely  to  throw  some  nml  light  on  the 
extent  and  methods  of  lobbying  as  practised  at 
present,  or  in  connection  with  live  issues,  or  by 
men  now  in  public  life. 

The  Outlook  in  Jersey — and  Elsewhere 

Since  Wilson  carried  Jersey  in  1910  we  have 
quite  lost  count  of  how  many  times  he  and  his 
friends  have  lost  it.  We  believe  they  have  lost 
it  to  the  indignant  masses  in  their  own  party 
rather  oftener  than  to  the.  opposition,  whether 
Republican  or  BiT]|.j  couldn’t  well 

happen  except  nea'r  Section  , days  — hut  in  one 
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way  (»r  another  they  Imve  been  losing  it  con- 
stantly. 

Their  latest  downfall  was  just  like  the  others — 
something  anybody  could  have  foreseen.  Fielder 
and  WiTTPEN,  the  two  Wilson  candidates  for 
(lovernor,  were  killing  each  other  oflF.  Former 
Senator  Smith’s  man  was  sure  to  be  nominated, 
and  after  that  it  didn’t  matter  who  was  elected. 
The  Wilson  “machine”  would  be  smashed,  any- 
how. The  President,  of  course,  couldn’t  inter- 
fere. Either  of  the  candidates  would  be  sure  to 
resent  any  of  his  dictation. 

So  there  you  were,  till  the  astonishing  Witt- 
PEN  actually  wrote  himself  to  the  President  for 
advice;  the  President  advised  him  to  come  down, 
and  he  did  it.  That  bit  of  correspondence,  of 
course,  assured  Governor  Fielder  the  united 
support  of  the  Wilson  men  all  over  the  State, 
which  has  several  times  proved  amply  controlling 
in  the  party,  and  meanwhile,  as  a by-election  the 
other  day  showed,  the  opposition  has  remained 
as  helplessly  divided  as  ever.  So  there  are  prob- 
ably plenty  more  downfalls  still  in  store  for  the 
President  and  his  friends  in  his  own  State. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  however,  that  New 
Jersey  is  not  so  very  exceptional,  after  all,  in  the 
way  it  sticks  to  the  political  conditions  revealed 
last  autumn,  and  which,  while  they  continue,  give 
the  President  and  his  party  such  a free  hand. 
The  Republicans  have,  indeed,  shown  signs  of  get- 
ting together  in  certain  States.  But  the  schism  of 
1912  is  practically  unhealed.  It  is  hard  to  see 
any  powerful  single  opposition  aligning  itself  for 
1914;  and  on  the  whole  the  party  in  power  has 
done  pretty  well  in  the  matter  of  holding  together 
and  following  its  leader.  The  country  is  not 
hurrying  to  withdraw  what  it  gave  last  autumn. 
It  is  giving  the  Democrats  a real  chance,  and 
that,  they  must  candidly  acknowledge,  means  no 
excuse  for  failure. 


Dutch  with  Dilutions 

Mr.  Page  in  a speech  said  that  of  all  the  Presidents 
from  Washington  to  Wilson,  with  the  exception  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  there  has  not  been  a man  whose 
main  strain  of  blood  did  not  come  from  the  British 
Isles. — London  cable. 

Van  Buren  of  Kinderhqok,  for  instance,  is  as  sug- 
gestive of  the  British  Isles  as  roast  beef  and  plum 
pudding. — “ The  Sun.” 

For  that  matter,  the  Colonel  isn’t  so  very 
Dutch.  His  mother  was  a Bullock  of  Georgia, 
and  his  grandmother  a Barnhill  of  New  Jersey, 
neither  of  whom,  we  suppose,  was  Dutch.  Still 
his  main  strain  did  come  from  Holland. 


Sassing  “America” 

That  was  an  amusing  assault  which  was  made 
the  other  day  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Weekly 
“ Monitor,”  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  upon  the 
venerable  patriotic  hymn  “ America.”  About  a 
fortnight  ago  the  “ Monitor  ” came  out,  it  seems, 
with  this: 


It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  sound  a note  of  warn- 
ing against  the  singing  of  “ America  ” by  the  pupils 
of  Catholic  educational  institutions,  "fhe  doggerel 
lines  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  Anglomaniacs  should 
never  be  heard  within  the  walls  of  a Catholic  school 
or  a Catholic  college.  Unlike  the  “ Star-spangled 
Banner,”  they  do  not  generate  a rue  national  spirit. 
“ America  ” is  essentially  sectional.  Sung  to  the  tune 
of  “ God  Save  the  King',”  it  helps  perpetuate  the  fic- 
tion that  we  are  a nation  of  “ Anglo-Saxons.”  From 
the  viewpoint  of  a broad  national  spirit  these  are  the 
reasons  why  a sectional  song,  by  a Yankee  Protestant 
minister  who  wrote  it  for  n Yankee  Protestant  Sunday- 
school  picnic,  is  objectionable.  If  any  of  our  readers 
happen  to  be  pre.sent  on  an  occasion  when  this  offense 
shall  be  repeated  we  advise  them  to  hiss,  and  hiss  vig- 
orously. No  matter  if  they  disturb  the  harmony  of 
the  proceedings.  Their  doing  so  will  help  to  bring  out 
the  true  character  of  “ America,”  which  should  never  be 
sung  at  a Catholic  gathering. 


Hymns  are  matters  of  taste.  No  one  should 
wisli  to  force  on  the  “Monitor”  any  hymn  it 
objects  to.  But  this  objection  to  “ America  ” does 
not  seem  to  be  well  taken.  Dr.  Smith,  of  Har- 
vard’s famous  class  of  ’29,  was  not  yet  a Protest- 
ant minister  when  he  wrote  it  in  1832,  but  only  a 
divinity  student  at  Andover.  He  got  the  tune  out 
of  a German  hymn-book  and  did  not  know  it  was 
the  tune  to  which  the  English  sing  “ God  Save  the 
King.”  But  it  looked  to  him  like  a good  tune 
for  a hymn  of  patriotism  and  he  wrote  words  to 
it,  not  for  a Sunday-school  picnic,  but  for  Lowell 
^Fasox.  puhli:^li(‘r  of  music.  His  hymn  is  not 
great  poetry,  hut  it  lias  answered  its  purpose  for 
nearly  tliree  generations,  and  has  patriotic  asso- 
ciations in  the  minds  of  millions  of  Americans. 
Then'  is  nothing  in  it  that  should  give  offense 
to  anyhcaly.  The  line  “ Land  of  the  Pilgrims’ 
lu'ide  ” may  he  the  one  that  disturbs  our  Newark 
neighhor.  Rut  why  should  it?  We  Ix'liev**  that 
Tri'li  1 Ionian  Ct^iol+es  are  uow^il  the  majority 
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in  Boston,  and  are  likely  to  constitute  a majority 
of  the  population  of  Massachusetts.  Certainly, 
then,  they  are  the  heirs  of  the  Pilgrims,  and 
should,  and  probably  do,  share  their  pride  in  the 
land  of  which  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  were  by  far 
the  most  numerous  and  important  early  settlers. 

“America”  is  a hymn  of  liberty;  of  religious 
liberty  as  well  as  other  kinds;  of  religious  liberty 
by  which  no  group  of  our  American  population 
has  profited  more  copiously  than  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics.  There  is  nothing  in  the  hymn  for 
Irish  Catholics  to  object  to,  nothing  in  it  that  is 
out  of  place  in  their  gatherings;  nothing  in  it  as 
to  which,  we  suppose,  more  than  a score  in  every 
million  of  them  will  ever  make  complaint. 

Mrs.  Young  Resigns 

The  resignation  of  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young  as 
superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Chicago,  an- 
ticipated the  close  of  her  term  of  office  by  only 
about  three  months.  She  asked  to  be  released 
in  August  so  that  her  successor  might  not  have 
to  take  charge  in  the  middle  of  the  school  year. 
She  resigned,  it  seems,  because  of  a hard  fight 
on  text-book  lobbyists,  in  which  she  has  been 
concerned,  and  which  has  divided  the  Board  of 
Education  and  deprived  her  of  the  power  of  select- 
ing text-books.  She  would  have  to  fight,  she  says, 
to  hold  her  place  in  the  election  in  December, 
and  at  sixty-eight  she  thinks  herself  too  old  to 
fight  for  any  personal  advantage,  and  besides,  she 
says,  “I  have  always  talked  peace  and  harmony.” 

We  are  not  informed  about  the  merits  of  the 
dispute  in  which  Mrs.  Flagg  is  involved,  but  it  is 
to  admire  the  dignity  of  her  position.  She'  is  a 
very  distinguished  woman,  a teacher — a married 
teacher,  by  the  way — who  has  been  in  the  active 
work  of  her  profession  since  she  was  seventeen 
years  old;  fifty-one  years  and  over.  There  seems 
to  be  a pretty  strong  sentiment  in  Chicago  against 
her  retirement,  and  it  seems  likely  at  this  writing 
that  her  resignation  will  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Adams  at  Oxford 

Few  English  people  know  anything  of  American 
history,  and  what’s  more,  I tell  you  frankly,  not  many 
want  to  know  anything  of  it.  Students  at  Oxford 
have  a vague  impression  that  there  was  once  a man 
named  .Abraham  Lincoln  who  had  something  to  do 
w'ith  a Civil  War  in  the  United  States.  They  have 
heard  of  Sto.newali.  Jackson  and  can  tell  you  he  was 
a good  commander.  They  know  enough  about  Lee  to 
inform  you  that  he  had  a good  character.  Whether 
these  men  lived  in  the  eighteenth  or  the  nineteenth 
century,  they  are  by  no  means  sure. 

The  faces' of  the  English  are  set  toward  the  East. 
The  Balkan  situation  has  been  their  paramount  in- 
terest this  year.  Their  own  Boer  War  means  more  to 
them  than  does  .American  history.  America  and  the 
story  of  our  Western  transatlantic  communities  are 
little  studied;  nor  are  they  looked  upon  as  a profitable 
field  of  study. 

So  Mr.  CHARLE.S  Francis  Adams  as  quoted  by 
Mr.  King  in  the  Boston  “ Transcript.” 

Mr.  Adams  went  over  last  spring  to  lecture  at 
Oxford  on  our  Civil  War.  Mr.  Bryce,  he  says, 
broke  it  to  him  gently  that  he  would  not  find  Ox- 
ford interested  in  that  topic,  and  intimated 
that  the  English  had  forgotten  all  about  it,  and 
that  its  issues  were  of  no  great  fundamental  im- 
portance, and  that  the  personages  who  figured  in 
it  would  dwindle  in  the  lapse  of  time.  Mr.  Adams 
disagreed  with  him  and  thought  the  issues,  his- 
torically, very  big  and  likely  to  look  bigger  as  time 
went  on.  He  sorted  out  three:  the  shaping  up  of 
a world  power  of  the  first  class,  the  question  of 
chattel  humanity,  and  the  world  movement  toward 
democracy.  So  Mr.  Adams  went,  and  lectured. 
But  he  says : “ The  ordeal,  I freely  confess,  was 
one  I should  not  care  to  be  called  upon  again  to 
face.” 

“ Pioneer  work,”  Mr.  King  calls  it.  We  have  a 
vague  memory  of  reading  that  one  of  Mr.  Adams' 
lectures  fell  on  the  day  of  the  Oxford-Cambridge 
boat-race.  If  Oxford  on  that  day  was  not  inter- 
ested in  the  American  Civil  War  there  was  a 
reason.  But  there  is  no  one  about  better  qualified 
than  Mr.  Adams  to  do  admirably  what  he  under- 
took to  do  at  Oxford,  and  if  Oxford  neglected  to 
profit  by  his  ministrations  it  was  Oxford’s  fault 
and  Oxford’s  loss. 

The  Immigrants'  Food 

The  papers  of  July  14th  had  this  notice: 

SEALED  PROPOSALS  will  be  received  at  tliis  office 
up  to  2 o’clock  P.M..  Thursday.  July  24,  1913.  and 
opened  immediately  thereafter,  for  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  furnishing  food  to  immigrants  and 
maintaining  a re.staurant  at  the  Ellis  Island  immi- 
gration station  for  a period  beginning  from  date  of 
notice  and  continuing  to  .Tune  30.  1016.  For  speci- 
fications apply  to  the  COMMISSIONER  OF  IMMI- 
GRATION. Ellis  T.sland.  N.  Y.  IL 

The  job  of  furni.shing  food  to  immigrants  at 
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Ellis  Island  is  very  attractive  to  persons  who 
aspire  to  furnish  improper  food  at  improper 
prices. 

Mr.  WiLLivAis,  the  late  commissioner,  had  the 
nqmtation  of  Wing  eternally  vigilant  about  the 
iminigranfs’  food,  and  successful  in  seeing  that  it 
was  good,  and  sold  at  a fair  price. 

Will  the  next  man  do  as  well? 

Here  is  something  to  watch. 

Must  Paris  Bestir  Herself? 

What  is  this?  In  three  parallel  columns  in 
the  same  New  York  newspaper,  whose  foreign 
service  is  excellent,  one  reads  these  three  head- 
lines : 

1.  London  Crowded  After  the  Season.  Hotels 
Are  Filled  and  the  Stores  are  Kept  Busy  by  the 
Americans.  The  Dressmakers  Rejoice. 

2.  American  Tourists  Still  Crown  Berlin. 
German  Health  Resorts  Also  Welcome  Them  in 
IJndiminishcd  Numbers. 

3.  Disastrous  Season  in  Paris  at  an  End. 
Managers  - of  Shops,  Restaurants,  and  Open-air 
Theaters  Complain  of  Heavy  Losses. 

Really,  here  is  something  of  almost  as  much 
concern  to  Americans  as  to  Parisians.  Lf  it’s  true, 
and  if  it  should  continue,  then  is  it  not  a sign 
that  Americans  have  changed,  quite  as  likely  a.s 
that  Paris  has  changed  ? There  is  something, 
no  doubt,  in  the  chill  and  drizzly  weather  Pari.s 
has  been  having.  London  has  had  it,  too,  but 
sunshine  is  not  a London  specialty,  anyhow.  It 
can  stand  the  loss  of  it  better.  So  for  this  we 
make  allowance.  Still,  those  head-lines  remain 
disturbing. 

We  must,  therefore,  make  allowance  for  another 
fact  we  know — that  London  and  Berlin  have  been 
changing  prodigiously  of  late,  whether  Paris  has 
or  not,  and  with  the  American  tourist  very  much 
in  mind.  London’s  transformation  has  been 
really  extraordinary.  In  streets,  shops,  and 
hotels  particularly,  it  does  ten  times  what  it  used 
to  do  to  attract  and  hold  the  traveler.  It  keeps 
its  unequaled  dignity,  yet  it  has  grown  palpably 
more  cheerful,  Berlin’s  self  - improvement  has 
been  even  more  studied.  No  wonder  Americans 
respond. 

Maybe  there  is  another  thing.  Maybe  Paris  ha.s 
has  at  last  over-reached  herself  as  the  arbiter  of 
fashions,  particularly  in  female  apparel.  Maybe 
she  has  made  too  many  of  her  votaries  bow  down 
too  slavishly,  made  them  a little  ridiculous  even, 
and  charged  them  too  much  for  it.  Hence  her 
temporary  loss. 

For  we  doubt  its  permanence — almost  as  we 
would  doubt  a prophecy  of  Rome’s  own  downfall. 
We  cannot  conceive  that  Americans  wdll  continue 
long  to  go  less  and  less  to  Paris,  wherever  else 
they  may  go.  Her  charm  is  too  great  and  per- 
petual, and  so  is  her  genius.  We  shall  watch, 
rather,  to  see  what  she  will  do,  now  that  she  per- 
haps feels  she  must  more  actively  rival  Berlin 
and  London.  We  can  no  more  believe  she  will 
bow  tamely  to  their  rivalry  than  we  could  believe 
the  like  of  a woman  wonted  all  her  life  to  more 
admirers  than  her  sisters. 

Our  Boasted  Civilization 

May  Riley  Smith  says  in  the  paper  that  “the 
continued  destruction  of  birds  has  assumed  the 
proportions  of  a vulgar  crime  against  our  boasted 
civilization.” 

Well,  so  it  has,  but  does  any  one  nowadays 
boast  of  our  civilization? 

The  suffragists  cur.se  it  out,  hut  say  that  maybe 
they  could  better  it  if  they  had  the  vote.  The 
anti-suffragists  aver  that  what  with  feminists, 
militants,  and  the  disruption  of  the  home,  it  is 
all  to  the  bad,  but  they  may  save  the  pieces  if 
they  can  only  head  off  votes  for  women.  The 
I.  W.  W.  and  the  socialists  deny  any  standing 
to  a capitalistic  society;  the  capitalists  are  sconi- 
ful  of  a social  apparatus  in  which  such  phenomena 
as  the  I.  W.  W.  can  exist.  The  radicals  generally 
declare  our  civilization  can  only  be  savetl  by 
radical  measures,  and  the  consen’atives  generally 
feel  that  standards  have  already  been  so  upset 
that  salvation  is  a forlorn  hope. 

Who  is  boasting  nowadays  of  our  civilization? 

We  guess  the  phrase  Miss  Smith  has  used  was 
left  over  from  some  earlier  period  of  history, 
when  folks  were  better  pleased  with  their  achieve- 
ments. 

Nevertheless,  rather  than  have  our  civilization 
lack  a voice  to  praise  it,  we  will  raise  ours.  It 
is  fiill  of  faults,  but  full  of  hope.  Our  world 
was  never  so  full  of  peojile  at  work  to  better  it. 
Till'  means  to  that  end  were  never  so  abundant. 
The  spirit  behind  them  was  never  so  free,  nor 
so  tolerant,  nf7r|  j^^^^ijnfplligently  devoted. 
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Finis 

For  U'h  yoars,  fiw  inoiitlis,  and  two  weoks,  the 
present  writer  lias  been  in  the  habit  of  contributing  a 
eolumn  to  a column  and  a half  weekly  to  this  periodi- 
cal. Ten  years  of  weekly  eonwi-so  brings  one  many 
friends,  and  now  that  the  engagement  is  closed  and 
the  pen  drops  from  the  writer's  hand,  one  feels  like 
saying  a last  good-by,  and  giving  some  final  words 
of  e.Yplanatiun  to  those  who  have  been  with  one  on 
the  journey. 

These  little  talks  have  never  been  of  startling  or 
arresting  quality;  perhaps  because  the  writer  did  not 
know  how  to  make  them  so;  but  also,  in  part,  because 
she  really  believed  that  a surplus  amount  of  startling 
on  insufficient  grounds  was  done  and  that  a little 
quiet  thinking  and  threshing  over  of  matters  was 
v'iiluable.  Then,  too,  an  inborn  taste  in  matters  moral. 
dietat<‘d  rather  the  delving  in  out-of-the-way  places 
for  hidden  virtues,  than  the  exploiting  of  popular  and 
sensatiimal  crimes.  Ilut  if  the  gist  of  the  matter  was 
not  startling,  it  wa.s  at  least  intended  to  Ik;  at  times 
strengthening,  and  at  others  con.soling.  If.  at  mo- 
ments, the  tone  was  perilously  near  to  scolding,  or, 
as  the  editing  authority  jocularly  called  it,  “ iieevish." 
it  was  in  a valiant  if  losing  effort  to  a])ply  certain 
Well-tested  standards  to  modern  life  and  to  uphold 
c«  rtain  discarded  and  unpopular  tenets  in  morals  and 
in  art. 

Perhaps  the  theme  most  often  renewed  and  strenu- 
ously argued,  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  opinions 
of  editors  and  writers  in  our  own  land,  was  that 
worthy  literature,  real  writing,  true  creation  in  any 
line  was  difficult  and  not  easy  and  haphazard.  That 
these  presuppose  effort,  persistence,  study,  fidelity  to 
one’s  own  inspiration,  concentration,  and  immense 
sai  rifiee  on  the  part  of  the  perjietrator,  ami  a careful 
initiation  of  study,  adjustment,  and  mental  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  reader.  “ What  on  earth  does 
it  matter  how  you  say  a thing?”  exclaimed  a certain 
powerful  editor.  *"  It  is  what  you  have  to  say  that 
matters.”  And  the  jiatient  but  persistent  answer 
would  follow  that  Shakespeare  is  still  widely  puh- 
lished  and  rea<l,  heeause  ho  was  a perfect  craftsman, 
and  heeause  he  cared  supremely  about  the  words  in 
which  he  clothed  his  thought.  The  sonnets  are  proof 
of  the  arduous  apprenticeship  he  served  to  the  mere 
sounds  of  words,  their  t<*xture  and  associational  value. 
No  one  can  read, 

” When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet,  silent  thought 
I summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past.” 

without  knowing  that  the  writer  was  working  at 
sound  as  much  as  sense.  Like  Milton  and  Siiki.- 
LKY,  like  Dantk,  Goethk,  Lkopardi,  and  all  really 
great  w'riters  he  cared  immensely  for  the  medium  that 
bore  his  substance. 

When  in  one  short  season  two  such  master-craftsmen 
as  Meredith  and  Swi.xbirne  passed  from  us.  the 
lesson  of  their  devoted  lives,  their  repudiation  of  any 
cheap  and  easy  fame,  their  resignation  to  the  neglect 
('f  the  present  for  the  sake  of  the  future,  was  so  re- 
iterated and  harped  upon  week  after  w'eek,  that  the 
editor  of  this  illustrious  journal  threatened  to  obtain 
and  send  to  the  writer  copies  of  the  death  certificates 
of  these  great  men. 

For  consolation  in  this  troublous  life  the  writer  has 
offered  to  others  what  she  herself  has  found  ever  ready 
ti'  hand,  the  shifting  scenery  of  the  sky  spread  over  us, 
the  night  with  its  thousand  eyes,  the  wan  lady  of  a 
moon  climbing  the  heavens,  the  clouds  and  seas,  the 
marvel  of  snow  spread  over  lonely  plains,  and  the  flight 
of  birds  in  autumn.  The  wdiole  passing  pageant  of«the 
world  is  to  one  with  eyes  a joy  forever,  a solace  in 
whatever  sorrow.  These  with  the  pleasures  of  friend- 
ship, the  effort  to  smooth  over  and  keep  fair  the  great 
seething  mass  of  confficting  wills  which  is  life,  and  the 
delight  in  children,  these  should  certainly  sustain  the 
average  life  through  its  darkened  periods.  Travel  and 
the  excitement  of  strange  places  and  unfamiliar  scenes 
filled  in  the  weekly  column  often  and  the  advice 
reiteratedly  gi%’en  to  miss  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
rolling  world's  changing  lieauty.  For  w'ho  can  tell 
when  such  an  adventure  as  this  may  liefall  us  again? 
We  may  never  pass  this  w’ay  another  time,  and  it  will 
he  a sad  reflection  to  have  seen  and  enjoyed  only 
partially. 

In  art  she  has  put  in  a frequent  plea  for  rever- 
ence and  respect  for  authority.  Every  man  his 
own  art  critic  has  seemed  the  most  destructive  of 
methods.  Only  the  maker  really  understands  his  own 
creation,  even  as  in  religion  only  the  founder  truly 
knows  the  height  and  depth  to  which  his  truth  will 
reach.  The  literary  critic  of  art  conies  to  us  falling 
over  endless  stunihling-hlocks.  Even  Ru.skix,  to 
whom  TrnxER  was  the  supreme  artist,  could  not  see 
that  WiiiSTi.ER  was  a sujireme  artist,  too,  working  in 
the  same  medium  for  a like  end.  All  lU'.SKi.x  saw  in 
Whistler’s  pictures  was  a pot  of  paint  thrown  at  a 
canvas.  The  doctrinaire  is  a dangerous  leailer  in  art 
ajipreciation.  With  this  conviction,  the  writer  would 
have  liked  to  have  urged — had  the  eilitorial  hand  not 
stayed  her — her  readers  to  go  slowly  before  they  dis- 
carded all  the  work  of  CAXCiriN.  Van  Gociit.  Cezanm:. 
Matissp;.  and  Picasso.  'I'licse  are  serious  and  hard- 
working men;  some  of  tlaan  at  least  knew  how  to 
ilraw.  If  then  they  discarded  conventional  drawing, 
they  had  something  in  mind  which  they  Iieliiwcd  to 
he  a valuaide  contribution  to  art.  Alas!  public 
opinion  was  not 


conscience  and  the  public  taste  threw  out  the  caution 
with  a demand  for  something  less  alarming. 

In  philosophy  the  chief  plea  has  lieen  negative — 
namely,  to  avoid  a facile  optimism.  Ilow  little  the 
writer  managed  to  get  this  message  sent,  or  how 
frequently  it  was  remodeled  by  the  supervising  editor, 
may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  she  has  often  been 
hailed  as  ‘‘  the  optimistic  essayist  of  Harper’s  Weekly.” 
Yet  a light  and  easy  acceptance  of  life’s  evils  is  one 
of  the  dangers  she  most  fears.  Men  are  all  too  prone 
t</  believe  their  comfort  the  outgrowth  of  their  merits 
and  inertia,  a well-deserved  asset.  It  is  easy  to  com- 
pass one’s  own  comfort  and  then  believe  that  the 
down-trodden  and  exploited,  those  who  must  work  till 
they  are  brutalized  and  benumbed  in  order  to  live  at 
all,  arc  chosen  by  an  all-merciful  God  for  their  fate. 
If  theiv  is  one  thing  life  has  taught,  it  is  the  soli- 
darity of  humanity — that  literally  and  actually  no 
complete  joy  can  belong  to  one  member  while  another 
suffers.  That  somehow  all  the  sorrows  and  depriva- 
tions, frailties  and  failings  are  .so  i interwoven  that  no 
real  progress  and  final  is  made,  except  by  the  whole 
body  of  life.  It  is  to  the  evasive  and  facile  optimist 
first  that  his  Saviour  (for  the  facile  optimist  is  al- 
ways a Christian)  will  say:  “I  was  aiihungred  and  ye 
fed  me  not.  I was  sick  and  in  prison,”  etc. 

Evil  can  only  1m*  relieved  when  we  are  brave  enough 
to  face  facts  and  state  them.  There  is  one  subject 
which  the  writer  has  had  deeply  at  heart  and  has  yet 
had  to  bear  the  reproach  of  being  indifferent  to  iM'cause 
it  came  under  the  editorial  ban.  That  is  the  question 
of  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest  revolution  that  civili- 
zation has  ever  seen;  the  revolution  which  is  slowly 
hut  surely  bringing  about  the  ultimate  emancipation 
of  woman.  This  is  a matter  that  it  is  sheer  stupidity 
to  sentimentalize  away  or  to  treat  with  dogmatic 
finality.  The  inevitable  outcome  of  the  change  must 
b<>  for  tile  betterment  of  the  race  and  therefore  for 
the  hetternient  of  men  as  well  as  women.  “ No  liberty, 
no  virtue  ” is  an  old  saying.  Women  must  Ik*  so  placed 
as  to  make  free  and  unhampered  choices  in  all  lines 
of  life,  political,  economic,  domestic,  occupational,  be- 
fore we  can  expect  a true  and  normal  development 
from  them.  Their  frwr  and  finer  development  must 
mean  liner  qualities  for  their  sons.  There  may — nay 
tiiere  must — be  a time  of  tumult  and  disorder  during 
the  reorganization,  but  ultimately  a society  made  of 
free  men  and  women  will  make  a higher  civilization. 
Si'x,  which  some  writers  treat  as  though  it  were  the 
sole  element  in  human  nature,  will  sink  to  its  legiti- 
mate jilace  as  merely  one  factor  in  the  make-up  of  tin* 
luiinan  spirit,  and  no  more  to  usurp  the  whole  la'ing 
than  hunger  or  thirst.  It  will  hardly  dictate  views 
of  government  any  more  than  it  does  religious  preju- 
dice or  personal  taste. 

Finally,  it  has  been  said  and  said  again  in  these 
columns  that  ojiinions  are  not  the  vital  matter  in  a 
tiersonality.  They  are  dictated  by  heredity,  environ- 
ment, habit.  " Who  has  heard  the  eternal  Voice  is 
delivere;!  from  many  an  opinion,”  said  a mediieval 
mystic.  Over  and  above  what  we  think,  sounds  the 
voice  of  wlmt  we  are,  and  our  presence  is  more  con- 
vincing than  our  speech. 

To  those  who  have  helped  this  writer  by  sympa- 
thetic response,  she  sends  back  gratitude  and  thanks. 
To  those  who  have  differed,  at  times  with  somewhat 
brutal  frankness,  she  owes  stimulation  and  profounder 
convictions.  So  after  a decade  of  intercourse,  helpful 
at  least  on  her  own  side,  she  says  as  the  pen  drops, 

Vale ! 

Loitise  Coli.ier  Willcox. 


Correspondence 

FEATHERS  IN  THE  TARIFF  BILL 

To  the  t'ditor  of  Ifarper^s  Weekly: 

Sir. — The  Finance  ('ommittee  which  has  lieen  work- 
ing on  the  tariff  bill  has  recommended  to  the  LTnitcd 
States  Senate*  that  the  proviso  which  prohibits  the 
importation  of  the  feathers  of  wild  birds  for  commer- 
cial purposes  shall  Ik*  cluangcd  so  that  the  feathers  of 
tliose  species  of  birds  which  are  killed  for  food  or  are 
killed  as  pests  may  be  imported. 

At  a casual  glance  this  may  apjM*ar  to  be  a per- 
fectly fair  provision,  but  what  does  it  really  mean? 

First,  it  would  permit  the  importation  of  the 
feathers  of  birds  usually  killed  for  food. 

If  we  make  a list  of  the  various  birds  legally  re- 
garded as  game  birds  in  the  various  States  of  our 
country,  we  find  that  it  includes  the  names  of 
scores  of  the  most  valuable  forms  of  wild  bird  life 
in  the  United  States,  for  many  of  them  are  among 
the  most  ravenous  consumers  of  injurious  insects  and 
noxious  weed  seeds  which  are  to  be  found  on  earth. 
If  feathers  of  these  birds  can  lie  imported,  it  will  1h* 
easy  to  substitute  the  feathers  of  the  same  species 
killed  in  the  United  States. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  allow  the  importa- 
tion of  the  feathers  of  birds  killed  as  jM^sts. 

No  authority,  however,  is  cited  as  to  who  shall  de- 
termine what  may  1;e  regarded  as  pests.  There  is 
pvactically  no  limit  to  the  privileges  which  this  would 
gi\c  to  those  ])cople  engaged  in  commercializing  the 
idiiinage  of  wild  birds.  We  have  known  men  in  tin* 
Soiith(‘rn  States  who  hin>d  their  sons  to  shoot  mock- 
ingbirds. because  tbcsi*  liirds  ate  graiM*s  and  were, 
lln  refore.  rcganlcd  as  nests.  Similarly  jays  and  wimmI- 
pcckers  are  <-onsidered  pests,  hv  some  farmers,  be- 
canse  they  (H*casinnally  attack  the  corn  in  the  milk. 
Catbirds,  robins,  and  others  of  - the  thrush  and 
thrasher  families  are  regarded  as  |H*sts  by  some 
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strawberry  growers,  and  are  killed  accordingly. 
Herons,  egrets,  and  kingfishers  are  frequently  de- 
clared pest.s  by  men  who  are  interested  in  fish  hatch- 
eries. 

A great  crisis  in  the  cause  of  bird  protection  is  now 
squarely  before  the  American  people.  Let  every  one 
who  cares  for  wild  life  write  or  wire  his  Senator  at 
once  asking  that  this  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Finance  Committee  should  be  killed.  There  is  not  a 
moment  to  spare ! 

I am,  sir, 

T.  Gilhert  Pearso.n, 

Si  cretary,  Xational  As^iuciaiion  of  Audubon  Societies. 


FR1:E  art  A DEMOf^RATIC  POLICY 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir, — The  Democratic  party  has  always  been  sound 
on  the  policy  of  free  art. 

The  jiolicv  of  free  art  was  inaugurated  under  the 
administration  of  Andrew  Jackson  in  the  tariff  act 
of  18a2.  which  marked  the  beginning  of  a free  trade 
tendency  extending  down  to  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War  tariff  acts.  The  policy  was  continued  under  the 
(ffay  Compromise  of  183.1  which  was  supported  by 
Calhoun  and  the  Jacksdn  administration.  This  act 
leinaincd  in  force  throughout  Van  Buren’s  adminis- 
tration. 

The  next  Democratic  tariff  act  was  passed  during 
Polk's  administration  in  1846.  It  restored  works  of 
art  to  the  free  list,  removing  the  duty  of  twenty  per 
cent,  which  had  been  imposed  by  the  act  of  1841,  and 
it  also  put  antiquities  on  the  free  list  for  the  first 
tune.  The  distinction  Ijetween  a tax  on  luxuries  and 
a tax  on  educational  objects,  such  as  works  of  art, 
was  clearly  drawn  by  Secretary  Walker  at  this  time 
and  no  ‘Uicceeding  Democratic  administration  has  dis- 
regarded it.  With  our  advancing  civilization  tliis 
di.-itiiiction  becomes  more  and  more  clearly  marked 
and  no  tariff  revision  of  the  future  will  fail  to  recog- 
nize it. 

The  Democratic  tariff  act  of  18.57  passed  in 
Buchanan’s  adminhstration  retained  works  of  art  on 
the  free  list. 

When  the  Democrats  came  into  power  again  under 
Cleveland  they  again  restored  works  of  art  to  the 
free  list  in  the  Wilson  hill  of  1894.  Whatever  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  may  have  thought  of  other  schedules 
in  that  bill  he  was  warmly  in  favor  of  its  free  art 
provisions.  From  1861  to  1894  the  duty  had  ranged 
from  ten  jier  cent,  to  thirty  per  cent,  in  the  act  of 
1883,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  in  the  act  of  1890. 

In  justice  to  the  Republican  party  it  should  be 
stated  that  all  its  great  leaders  nave  advocated  fri*c 
art.  none  more  warmly  than  William  McKinley, 
whose  tariff  bill  carried  art  on  the  free  list  when  it 
left  his  committee.  It  has.  however,  been  the  dis- 
tinctive policy  of  the  Democratic  party,  invariably 
supported  by  it  upon  broad  grounds  of  education 
without  a single  lapse  from  grace  during  the  entire 
history  of  the  party. 

I am,  sir, 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  OF  PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir, — I was  indeed  pleased  to  see  your  advocacy  of 
government  ownership  of  certain  public  utilities  in  tlie 
editorial  of  a recent  issue.  There  are  many  public 
utilities  which  should  be  owned  by  the  city  or  na- 
tional government.  Government  supervision  is  a step 
in  the  right  direction,  but  is  it  possible  for  the  goverii- 
nient  to  keep  close  enough  watch  upon  and  compel 
the  great  combinations  to  act  fairly  w’ith  the  people? 
I do  not  think  so.  New  York  to-day  is  supplied  with 
gas  at  eighty  cents  per  thousand,  and  the  gas  bills 
are  about  the  same  as  under  one  dollar  gas.  The  city 
should  own  its  own  gas  jilants.  You  cannot  regulate 
the  actions  of  a private  corporation’s  employees,  nor 
see  behind  the  business-office  screens. 

There  are  many  public  utilities  that  in  time  will 
be  government-owned.  Why  are  legislators  so  tardy 
in  their  advo<*acy?  Why  are  the  people  so  sound 
asleep  upon  matters  that  so  vitally  concern  them? 
F.uroiM*  is  many  years  ahead  of  us  on  these  questions. 
The  accumulation  of  vast  fortunes,  w-hich  can  never 
be  usi'd  by  the  many  multi-millionaires,  if  we  had 
governuicnt  ownership  of  many  important  utilities, 
would  go  back  to  the  people,  lower  taxes,  and  uplift 
society.  I am,  sir, 

F.  A.  PirrriT. 


UNRECONCILED 

Mt.  Pocono,  1*a.,  July  /7,  IUJ3. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir. — I shall  try  to  identify  myself  in  your  mind  by 
telling  you  that  I ran  the  Trenton  True  American  ill 
the  days  before  there  was  any  Wilson  movement  in 
New  Jersey  or  elsewhere.  I had  a modest  part  in  the 
beginning,  and  I never  printed  a line  referring  to 
Woodrow  Wilson  that  hadn’t  in  View  his  advancement 
and  jiromotion  in  the  service  of  the  country.  I know 
that  you  disavow*  “personal  charge”  of  Harper's 
Wekki.v.  yet  it  is  under  your  control,  and  Harper's 
Weekly  is  [deading  the  “baby  act”  for  President 
Wilson  in  his  signing  the  Civil  Sundry  bill.  You 
can't  get  away  with  that.  Mr.  Hapgood,  not  w’ith  the 
constituency  that  came  to  know*  you  as  the  brave  and 
honest  spirit  of  ('ollier's.  President  Wilson  had  Mr. 
Taft’s  veto  of  the  Civil  Sundry  hill  as  ample  notice  of 
the  hill's  iniquity.  He  was  urged  to  oppose  the 
olijcctionahle  provisions,  publicly  and  privately,  one 
appeal.  I think  through  the  very  editorial  <*oliimns  of 
Harper's  Weekly,  where  later  you  pleaded  for  him 
the  “ baby  act.”  You  have  done  the  President  a iioor 
service,  you  have  hurt  yourself,  and  I write  in  entiri* 
friendliness,  that  at  the  outset  of  vour  new*  editorial 


icsponsihilitv  you  can  not  afford  to  turn  voiir 
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COLUMBIA  INSPIRES  SCULPTURE  ANEW 


BY  JOHN  WALKER  HARRINGTON 


M" 


[■  ICHELAXGELO,  sculptor,  has  had  a re- 
birth in  New  York.  A group  of  Amer- 
ican disciples  of  the  plastic  art.  some 
young,  others  veterans  of  the  atelier,  have 
adopted  his  methods  of  studying  anatomy 
by  actual  dissection.  They  begin  work 
til  is  autumn  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, with  the  sanction  of  the  trustees  of  Columbia 
University.  For  the  last  year,  however,  under  the 
direction  of  a demonstrator  from  the  school,  they  have 
been  pursuing  their  studies  in  their  several  studios 
and  sometimes  in  the  dissecting-room. 

With  Columbia  in  the  same  relation  to  them  as  the 
good  prior  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Spirito  bore  to 
Michelangelo,  the  pupils  of  a great  master  hope  to 
achieve  yet  more  of  his  inspiration.  His  influence 
upon  their  work  is  apparent  in  a virile  and  a surer 
touch,  in  a vitality  that  seems  to  endow  even  insen- 
sate stone  with  life.  George  de  Forest  Brush,  seeing 
h.is  son  studying  under  tlie  old  order  that  has  become 
new  again,  e.xclaimed:  “At  last  we  have  some- 
thing!” 

Many  fine  works  have  been  produced  by  American 
sculptors,  and  some  are  being  modeled  by  men  with 
the  true  impulse  of  the  artist;  yet  this  venture  of  tlie 
school  of  Buonarroti  now  revived  is  indeed  well  ar- 
rived. It  comes  at  a time  when  commercialism  is 
lamjMint  on  one  hand,  and  the  cubists,  with  colossal 
indiirerence  to  the  things  that  are,  arc  concluding 
their  rampage. 


foungOlrl  at  the  Po<^,’ 
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The  country  is  emerging  from  the  gravestone  Sol- 
diers’ ^lonument  period  into  a world  of  beauty.  It  is 
well  that  Michelangelo  has  been  induced  to  return. 
Who  knows  wln-ther  this  movement  gains  impetus, 
but  that,  instead  of  statues  brought  up  by  panta- 
graph  and  pointing-machine,  we  shall  see  sculptors 
working  the  solid  marble  themselves,  as  did  the  illus- 
trious Florentine  when  the  line  fury  of  his  art  was 
upon  him! 

Michelangelo  Buonarroti  was- in  his  early  years  led 
to  the  study  of  anatomy  by  dissection,  even  in  an  age 
in  which  the  dismemberment  of  the  human  body  was 
practically  under  the  ban.  The  ancient  Greeks,  who 
were  under  much  the  same  prohibition,  probably  dis- 
sected little.  The  Renaissance,  reviving  the  Hellenic 
canon  of  l>eauty,  copied  the  statues  of  antiquity,  and 
often  sculpture  fitted  into  grooves  of  cold  and  classic 
formalism. 

Michelangelo,  who  began  modeling  at  tJie  age  of 
sixteen  years,  was  soon  under  the  jiatronage  of  Lo- 
renzo de’  Medici,  and  became  a resident  of  the  ducal 
palace.  The  prior  of  St.  Spirito  was  the  first  to  call 
his  attention  to  the  value  of  anatomy  to  his  art,  and. 
despite  the  attitude  of  the  authorities  toward  the 

examination  of  the  dead,  obtained  bodies  for  him  to 
dissect.  The  sculptor,  against  his  natural  inclina- 
tions, applied  himself  with  energy  and  enthusiasm  to 
his  studies.  The  effect  of  those  hours  of  intense  appli- 
cation nmv  lx*  seen  in  works  that  the  world  has 

long  since  Thailed  as  immortal. 

In  later  years  Michelangelo 
planned  to  leave  the  result  of 
his  labors  in  a treatise  on 
anatomy  for  the  use  of  sculp- 
tors. He  had  consulted  \Vith 
his  friend,  the  noted  Italian 
surgeon,  Realdo  Colombo,  on 
the  subject.  Colombo  ob- 
tained for  him  the  body  of  a 

finely  forme«l  young  Moor, 
and  the  sculptor  entered  upon 
his  task,  and  made  volumi- 
nous notes.  The  work,  how- 
ever, was  never  completed, 
and  finally  was  lost.  The 
records  of  similar  labors, 
however,  remain  in  a medium 
more  enduring  than  vellum, 
in  such  masterpieces  as  the 
“ Moses,”  the  “ David  ” in 
the  wonderfully  modeled  fig- 
ures on  the  tombs  of  the  Me- 
dici, and  the  fresco  of  “The 
Last  Judgment,” 

ITie  sculptors  of  this  mod- 
ern day  who  are  following 
the  method  of  him  whom 
they  have  chosen  for  their 
master  have  gone  l>ack  to 
the  same  principles  that 
guided  him.  They  seek  to 
know  and  to  understand  the 
human  structure.  Michelan- 
gelo, as  his  biographers  re- 
cord, did  not  concern  himself 
with  all  that  the  surgeon 
needed  to  know,  hut  he 
sought  to  learn  how  the 
human  frame  was  built  and 
covered.  The  sculptors  of  .to- 
day have  rigged  in  their 
studios  a rudely  fashioned 
armature  to  support  the  mass 


of  clay  that  they  would  impose  upon  it.  Some  spend 
months  in  motleling  an  arm  or  a leg,  patting  dowm 
the  damp  plastilina  and  smoothing  it  up  and  ironing 
it  down  with  tiny  tools  until  it  conforms  to  their 
ideal. 

And  here  is  the  mighty  artist  hewing  his  “ David  ” 
from  a block  of  stone  seventeen  feet  high. 

“ Have  a care.  Master  Michelangelo,  what  you  do. 


“ Toil,”  by  Victor  D.  Salvatore 


for  you  have  only  a small  wax  model.”  said  they  of 
liis  dav. 

How  the  dust  flew,  how  the  great  flakes  of  marble 
Went  hurtling  to  the  ground,  as  the  mallet  smote  the 
chisel.  So  close  did  he  come  in  his  rough  work  to  the 
outline  for  which  he  aimed  that  it  seemed  as  if  he 
must  ruin  the  work  at  last.  His  touch  was  so  sure 
because  he  knew.  For  him  there  was  no  uncertainty 
as  to  w’here  the  bones  should  come  to  the  surface, 
and  where  the  muscles  were  attached.  Such  knowledge 
ns  this  is  what  the  little  group  is  seeking  to  gain  by 
its  first-hand  studies. 

Some  critics  have  said  that  Michelangelo  Iwstowed 
too  much  attention  to  his  anatomy,  and  that  sym- 
metry and  l)eauty  would  have  fared  better  at  his 
hands  had  he  laid  less  stress  upon  anatomy.  The 
“ David  ” of  Michelangelo,  as  he  conceived  it.  was  an 
athlete.  ITie  popular  conception  of  tlie  slayer  of 
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ig  a slender  stripling  such  as  Donatello  has 
given  to  us  in  bronze.  In  later  years  the  sculptor 
felt  that  he.  might  have  given  more  attention  to  rej)re- 
senting  the  soft  loveliness  of  the  feminine  form. 

Michelangelo  was  the  sculptor  of  force  and  vigor 
and  life.  The  quality  that  his  studies  in  anatomy 
especially  gave  was  a vitalized  elasticity.  One  can 
well  imagine  his  figures  arising  and  walking.  Their 
poses  seem  as  only  those  of  the  moment.  The  bodies 
give  the  impression  of  substance,  the  feeling  that 
they  e.vist  beneath  their  clothes.  His  human  forms 
were  not  mere  scaffoldings  for  the  holding  up  of 
classic  mantles.  Where  an  arm  came  to  the  edge  of 
drapery,  it  was  evident  that  in  their  right  places 
were  legs  and  torso.  The  statues  of  Michelangelo 
to  this  day  are  living  things. 

This  is  the  effect,  then,  for  which  are  working  the 
group  of  sculptors  over  whom,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Professor  George  S.  Huntington,  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  has  extended  its  friendly 
o'gis.  First  of  all  they  made  a careful  stu^y  of 
the  hunuin  skeleton,  under  the  direction  of  Martin 
Peterson,  who  for  many  years  has  been  anatomical 
draughtsman  of  the  institution.  They  learned  the 
names  of  every  bone,  and  what  its  function  w^s  in 
sustaining  the  fabric.  They  found  where  the  muscles 
began  and  Avhere  they  ended.  It  became  known  to 
them  through  actual  dissection,  or  by  witnessing  the 
taking  apart  of  the  tissues,  just  what  the  inter  play 


of  muscles  would  be  when  the  frame  was  put  in 
motion.  They  learned  where  the  articulated  frame- 
work beneath  was  masked,  and  w'here  it  receded  under 
the  impulse  of  muscles  and  tendons. 

A glance  at  the  works  of  Daniel  Chester  French, 
of  A.  Phimster  Proctor,  of  Herbert  D.  Adams,  of 
Adolph  A.  Weinmann,  who  signed  the  application  to 
Columbia,  and  of  the  younger  members  of  this  co- 
terie, such  as  Barry  Faulkner,  Victor  D.  Salvatore, 
Jerome  Brush,  Miss  Frances  Grimes,  and  Miss  Mal- 
vina Hoffman,  show  the  inHuence  of  the  new  spirit 
that  has  come  from  our  old  master. 

The  records  of  this  work  are  of  unusual  interest. 
Victor  D.  Salvatore,  the  young  Italian  sculptor, 
modeled  an  arm  in  clay  as  a result  of  his  studies  of 
the  cadaver.  Miss  Malvina  Hoffman,  another  of  this 
class,  made  a sketch  of  a right  arm  that  is  of  un- 
usual power. 

A recent  w'ork  of  Mr.  Salvatore,  representing 
“ Toil  ” after  the  day  is  done,  is  a fine  e.xample  of 
the  influence  of  his  recent  studies.  A stalwart  figure 
of  a man,  bent  over  and  with  muscles  relaxed,  it  com- 
mands attention  at  once  for  its  lifelike  quality.  It 
is  as  if  the  worker  had  just  come  home;  that  he  had 
stopped  to  rest  only  for  the  moment;  that,  if  he  rose, 
he  would  trudge  on  in  full  possession  of  usable  and 
practical  legs. 

Do  you  remember  that  remarkable  little  group, 
“The  Russian  Dancers,”  by  Miss  Hoffman,  that  was 


exhibited  not  long  since  at  the  National  Academy  of 
Design?  The  agile  forms,  barely  resting  upon  their 
support,  represent  the  new'  inspiration  in  terms  of 
beauty.  The  anatomy  is  true  and  exact,  the  pose 
fluent.  Here  is  the  art  that  is  first  sure  in  its  prin- 
ciples and  then  gives  free  rein  to  fancy — the  art  that 
can  not  stray  from  truth. 

Of  this  new  school  of  anatomy  none  is  more  sure 
in  his  material  than  Mr.  Proctor,  sculptor  of  lions 
and  tigers  and  mountain  sheep.  His  impromptu  dis- 
sections in  the  field  with  the  hunting-knift* — for  he  is 
an  enthusiastic  big-game  sportsman  — have  always 
stood  him  in  good  stead.  It  is  said  of  Michelangelo 
that  his  dissections  of  animals  were  very  extensive, 
and  that  he  was  especially  proficient  in  demonstrating 
the  muscles  of  the  horse.  The  animal  sculptor,  above 
all,  needs  the  expert  knowledge  of  the  thews  and 
sinews  beneath  the  shaggy  envelop. 

The  class  that  was  be^n  in  the  quiet  of  the  studio, 
and  has  now  extended  its  work  to  the  dissecting-room, 
is  regarded  by  many  of  the  sculptors  of  this  day  as 
the  dynamo  of  a movement  that  may  electrify  Amer- 
ican art.  It  may  mean  an  effective  protest  against 
the  imitation  of  the  prim  casts  of  the  antique,  and 
the  servile  copying  of  a degenerate  art  of  lands  be- 
yond the  seas. 

Above  all,  it  may  point  the  W’ay  to  the  recrudes- 
cence of  the  principles  that  will  inspire  American 
.sculpture  w’ith  a new  and  fuller  life. 


“ The  Tiger,”  by  A.  Phimster  Proctor 


A MOTHER  OF  REVOLUTIONISTS 

BY  NINA  LAWTON 

The  foUou'iug  story  is  not  fiction.  “ Mother  ” really  lived,  and  lives  now  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  her. 
Characters  like  hers  are  not  rare  in  Russia.  She  is  only  one  of  those  numerous  “ fighters  for  freedom  whose  life 
is  a complete  self-renouncemeut,  a continuous  struggle  for  the  holy  cause,  and  whose  death  is  that  of  a hero. 


Every  Imuse-owmer  who  had  to  mortgage 
his  property  in  the  Territorial  Bank  of 
Charkoff — and  this  is  wdiat  nearly  every 
proprietor  in  those  times  of  financial  crisis 
in  Russia  had  to  do — knew  that  first  of  all 
he  had  to  submit  a plan  of  his  property  to 
the  Bank,  and  he  addressed  himself  to  Mrs.  Barba- 
ra Ivanoff,  who,  as  an  architect,  furnished  such 
plans. 

When  they  came  to  her  to  speak  about  their  busi- 
ness, they  invariably  found  her  at  work  in  her  stxidy, 
— if  that  barn  could  be  called  a “ study,” — in  which 
stood  several  chairs  w'ith  somewhat-sat-through  straw 
seats,  a big  book-shelf  tilled  with  books,  papers,  on  the 
floor  near  the  walls  heaps  of  sketch-books  and  plans 
scattered  and  diffused  in  great  disorder.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room  an  enormous  table — four  boards  joined 
together  and  laid  on  two  trestles  at  each  end,  covered 
with  ink-stands,  pencils,  rulers,  and  papers;  the  win- 
dows without  any  curtains,  with  panes  on  which  rain 
and  dust  had  left  their  trace — this  was  the  furniture 
of  the  “ study.” 

Mrs.  Barbara  Ivanoff  met  each  client  with  a 
manly  shake  of  the  hand.  And  in  general  she  gave 
at  the  first  glance  the  impression  of  a man  rather 
than  that  of  a woman.  She  was  about  forty,  tall,  of  a 
somew'hat  rugged  constitution  and  large  features,  with 
light-colored  hair  smoothly  combed  and  arranged  in  a 
small  ball  at  the  back  of  the  head.  Her  gray  eyes 
looked  at  one  directly. 

But  she  had  only  to  smile,  and  her  juvenile  smile 
showed  blindingly  white  teeth,  the  gray  eyes  became 
soft  and  tender,  a deep,  all-understanding  love  shone 
in  them — the  whole  face  transformed  itself,  as  if  illu- 
minated, and  became  truly  womanly.  People  w'ho  came 
to  see  her  on  business  rarely  saw  this  wonderful 
smile;  they  saw'  onlyj^  hard-work ing_woman  in  her, 
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energetic  and  clever,  to  whom  they  could  intrust  very 
serious  business.  Therefore,  Mrs.  Barbara  Ivanoff’s 
social  position  in  the  business  world  was  quite 
definite:  she  was  the  architect,  the  designer,  a clever 
and  honest  fellow. 

Mrs.  BARBARA  IVANOFF’s  personal  life  was  un- 
known to  these  business  men  who  consulted  her. 
But  all  the  thinking  young  people  of  southern  Russia 
knew  it.  Every  student,  boy  and  girl,  knew  her  as 
“ Mother,”  though  they  might  not  know  her  by  name. 
They  knew  that  “ Mother  ” w'as  a member  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  Ru-roian  Revolutionists;  that  she 
held  in  her  hands  ail  the  threads  of  the  secret  revolu- 
tionist work  of  a whole  district.  They  knew  that  she 
was  greatly  appreciated  in  the  “ Party  ” as  an  old,  ex- 
perienced w'orker,  and  that  she  was  famous  for  her 
extraordinary  ability  to  escape  from  the  most  danger- 
ous political  affairs  under  the  very  nose  of  police  and 
gendarmerie — and  not  only  to  escape  herself,  but  also 
to  help  others  to  escape  and  hide.  Traditions  grew  up 
about  her,  and  everybody,  even  those  least  acquainted 
with  the  delivering  movement  in  Russia,  knew  about 
them. 

But  for  those  young  people  Mrs.  Barbara  Ivanoff 
W'as  not  only  the  member  of  the  Party  of  Russian 
Revolutionists:  she  was  their  mother — the  w’oraan 
with  the  all-understanding,  all-pardoning,  loving 
heart,  who  loved  them,  not  egotistically,  for  herselL 
but  who  loved  in  them  all  humanity.'  They  knew 
that  they  could  come  to  her  at  any  time  of  the  day 
or  night,  and  always  find  not  only  a^cup  of  tea  and, 
in  case  of  want,  a night’s  lodging  or  a rouble,  but 
also  a sympathetic  or  encouraging  word.  They  knew 
that  she  was  alw'ays  ready  to  help  them  not  only  in 
their  studies,  but  also  in  solving  complicated  moral 
or  social  problems  that  tortured  their  young-  minds. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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And  they  could  tell  her  their  joys  and  sorrow's.  She 
enjoyed  and  suffered  w'ith  them. 

It  was  known  that  long  before  she  had  left  her 
husband,  a despicable  creature;  that  she  had  taken 
her  four  little  children  and  gone  out  to  struggle  with 
life;  that  she  had  seen  much  sorrow,  suffered  starva- 
tion, had  worked  very  hard;  and  that,  putting  her 
personal  life  aside,  she  had  found  love  and  youth 
enough  in  her  heart  to  sympathize  with  the  sorrows 
of  others,  and  had  found  time  and  energy  to  devote 
herself  to  the  cause.  The  Russian  youth,  passionate 
and  exalted,  for  whom  self-sacrifice  is  the  highest  of 
ideals,  could  not  but  adore  such  a woman. 

ONE  day  I received  a big  package  by  post.  When  I 
opened  it  1 saw  thousands  and  thousands  of 
proclamations,  of  pamphlets,  of  entreaties,  of  so-called 
“ illegal  literature.”  I was  known  as  one  of  those 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  Party,  but  who  sym- 
pathized with  its  aims  and  who  helped  it  as  best  they 
could.  The  names  of  such  “ sympathizers,”  as  they 
were  called  in  those  times,  were  known  to  the  Party, 
and  their  addresses  were  often  used  by  the  Party  for 
transmitting  letters,  illegal  literature,  etc.  “ Sympa- 
thizers ” were  not  under  surveillance  of  the  police, 
and  so  these  packages  and  letters  usually  arrived  at 
the  destined  address.  Therefore,  I was  not  much  sur- 
prised, and  w'ent  immediately  to  see  Mother  to  tell 
her  about  the  package. 

When  I arrived,  she  was  sitting  on  a bed  in  the 
room  that  served  her  and  her  two  little  girls  as  a 
bedroom.  On  chairs  and  on  the  other  two  beds 
sat  her  son,  a university  student,  some  other  stu- 
dents, and  her  growu-up  daughter,  al.so  a student. 
Mother  had  probably  just  come  from  some  building 
that  was  under  her  direction,  for  her  mud-covered  boots 
stood  before  the  oven,  and  her  jacket,  soaked  with 
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A COMPOSITE  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  FIVE  GREAT  GENIUSES 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Goethe,  Voltaire,  and  Benjamin  Franklin 

GENIUS 

A World-Old  Problem  Viewed  in  the 
Light  of  Modern  Psychology 

BY  H.  ADDINGTON  BRUCE 


The  theory  of  genius  that  it  is  iny  purpose 
here  to  present  and  defend  has  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  views  held  bw  most  students 
of  this  world-old  problem.  TEspeeially  does 
it  differ  from  the  well-knowivand  at  present 
dominant  doctrine  of  the  Moreau-Lom- 
bro^o-lfaet  n school  of  investigators,  by  whom  the  man 
.it  genius  is  regarded  as  an  al)errant,  even  degenerate 
type  of  humanity,  closely  allied  to  the  insane,  and 
hence  by  implication  deserving  to  be  repressed  rather 
than  encouragecH  Nor  am  I at  one  with  those  who, 
justly  protestillg  against  this  degeneracy  theory, 
themselves  contend  that  genius  is  an  anomaly  in  the 
scheme  of  nature,  and  that  the  man  of  genius,  biolog- 
ically speaking,  is  a “ variation  ” dependent  on  un- 
known, perhaps  unknowable,  laws  of  heredity. 

On  the  contrary",  following  the  lead  of  the  late 
Frederic  W.  H.  Myers, — the  first,  in  my  o|)inion, 
to  glimpse  the  true  significance  and  fundamental 
characteristics  of  genius, — I shall  endeavor  to  show 
that  in  the  man  of  genius  there  is,  at  bottom,  no 
real  departure  from  normality,  and  that  he  differs 
from  the  “average  man”  only  in  being  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  a power  for  utilizing  more  freely  than 
other  men  faculties  common  to  all.  More  than  this, 
going  beyond  Myers,  1 venture  to  affirm  that  genius 
is  to  an  appreciable  extent  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion, so  as  to  l>ecome  a far  more  frequent  phenomenon 
than  it  is  to-day. 

In  other  words,  I maintain  that  God,  or  Nature, 
as  you  choose  to  put  it,  in  giving  to  the  world  its 
Dantes,  Newtons,  and  Emersons,  has  not  intended 
them  as  mere  objects  of  admiration  and  bewilder- 
ment, but  as  indications  of  possibilities  open  to  the 
generality  of  mankind. 

Such  a view,  it  may  at  once  be  conceded,  could  not 
reasonably  have  been  advanced  many  years  ago.  It 
rests  mainly  on  facts  then  unknown  or  misunder- 
stood, and  even  now^  little  appreciated  outside  of  a 
narrow  circle  of  scientific  investigators.  Foremost 
in  importance  is  the  discovery  that,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  realm  of  conscious  thought,  there  exists 
in  all  of  us  a second  realm — that  of  the  so-called 
subconscious — in  which,  quite  without  any  will- 
directed  effort  of  our  own,  the  most  varied  mental 
processes  are  carried 

The  subconscious,  rfn  TacL  is  a _kild  _jpf  vast 
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storehouse,  wherein  are  preserved,  seemingly  with- 
out time  limit  and  in  the  most  perfect  detail,  memory- 
images  of  everything  we  have  seen,  heard,  or  other- 
wise experienced  through  our  sense-organs.  It  is  also 
a kind  of  workshop  for  the  facile  manipulatioil  of 
ideas,  including  even  the  elaboration  of  complicated 
trains  of  thought.  Manifestly,  the  more  freely  and 
habitually  one  can  draw  on  its  resources,  the  more 
one  ought  to  be  able  to  accomplish  with  regard  to 
any  set  task  or  chosen  field  of  work.  And  in  this, 
I am  persuaded,  we  have  the  clue  to  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the  man  of 
genius. 

He  does  what  he  does  so  well,  not  because  he  is 
of  an  abnormal  type  of  mentality,  as  the  Lombrosians 
ask  us  to  believe,  nor  yet  because  he  is  born  with 
gifts  transcending  those  of  other  men,  but  simply 
because  he  has  found  a way  more  readily,  more  fre- 
quently, and  more  profitably  than  others  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  subconscious  powers  that  arc  the 
common  heritage  of  the  race. 

Solving  Problems  in  Our  Dredins 

That  the  “ inspirations”  of  genius  are  really  noth- 
ing more  than  spontaneous  upsurgings  from  the 
depths  of  the  subconscious  is  indeed  demonstrable  from 
the  recorded  statements  of  men  of  genius  themselves. 
To  the  modern  psychologist,  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive proofs  of  the  actuality  of  subconscious  mental 
processes  is  the  occasional  solution  in  dreams  of  prob- 
lems that  have  long  baffled  the  w'aking  consciousness. 
In  this  way  abstruse  mathematical  problems  have 
sometimes  been  worked  out  after  all  hope  of  solving 
them  had  been  abandoned;  and  troublesome  clerical 
errors,  the  perpetual  dread  of  bookkeepers,  have  been 
cleared  away  during  sleep,  as  in  the  following  typical 
instance,  reported  by  a successful  business  man: 

“ I had  been  bothered  since  September  with  an 
error  in  my  cash  account  for  that  month,  and,  despite 
many  hours’  examination,  it  defied  all  my  efforts,  and 
I had  almost  given  it  up  as  a hopeless  case.  It  had 
been  the  subject  of  my  waking  thoughts  for  many 
nights,  and  had  occupied  a large  portion  of  my  leisure 
hours.  Matters  remained  thus  unsettled  ..until  De- 
cember 11.  On  this  night  I had  not,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, once  thought  of  the  subject;  but  1 had  not 
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been  long  in  bed,  and  asleep,  when  my  brain  was  as 
busy  with  the  books  as  if  1 had  been  at  my  desk. 
The  cash-book,  banker’s  pass-book,  etc.,  appeared  be- 
fore me,  and  without  any  apparent  trouble  1 almost 
immediately  discovered  the  cause  of  the  mistake,  which 
had  arisen  out  of  a complicated  cros8-ent^\ 

“I  perfectly  recollect  having  taken  a slip  of  paper 
in  my  dream  and  making  such  a memorandum  as 
would  enable  me  to  correct  the  error  at  some  leisure 
time;  having  done  this,  the  whole  of  the  circumstances 
bad  passed  from  my  mind.  When  I awoke  in  the 
morning  I had  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  my 
dream,  nor  did  it  once,  occur  to  me  throughout  the 
day,  although  I had  the  very  books  before  me  on 
which  I had  apparently  been  engaged  in  my  sleep. 
When  I returned  home  in  the  afternoon,  as  I did 
early  for  the  purpose  of  dressing,  and  proceeded  to 
shave,  I took  up  a piece  of  paper  from  my  dressing- 
table  to  wipe  my  razor,  and  you  may  imagine  my 
surprise  at  finding  thereon  the  very  memorandum  1 
fancied  had  been  made  during  the  night. 

“ The  effect  on  me  was  such  that  1 returned  to  our 
office  and  turned  to  the  -cash-book,  when  I found 
that  I had  really,  while  asleep,  detected  the  error 
which  I could  not  detect  in  my  waking  hours,  and 
had  actually  jotted  it  down  at  the  time.” 

The  modern  psychological  explanation  of  all  this 
would  be  that  in  his  many  hours  of  searching  through 
the  books  he  had,  though  without  being  in  the  least 
aware  of  it,  gradually  brought  together  the  data 
necessary  to  correct  the  solution  of  his  problem;  and 
that  in  this  case  this  happened  to  be  first  definitely 
formulated  in  his  mind  while  he  slept,  thus  giving  rise 
to  the  dream  that  caused  him  such  astonishment.  Or 
he  might  from  the  outset  have  sxibconsciously  known 
the  cause  of  his  error,  but  without  being  able  to  profit 
from  the  knowledge  until  a favoring  cohdition  in 
sleep  permitted  its  emergence  above  the  threshold  of 
his  consciousness. 

Now,  suppose  that  instead  of  being  a business  man* 
he  had  been  a novelist,  artist,  or  musician,  and  had 
been  preoccupied  with  some  special  or  general  problem 
peculiar  to  his  art.  If  in  that  event,  he  had  had  a 
dream  in  which  was  presented  to  his  sleeping  con- 
sciousness a plot  or  subject  or  theme,  which,  being 
afterward  given  permanent  form  on  paper  or  canvas, 
proved  to  have  thejqualities  (ff  work  of  genius,” 
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would  Hot  be  logieal  to  infer  tliat  preeiaely  tlie 
same  mental  processes  were  operant  in  tlie  second 
instance  as  in  the  lirst,  the  only  difference  beiiif^  in 
the  character  of  the  product?  This  is  what,  from  their 
own  statement,  has  liappened  to  not  a few  men  of 
high  achievement. 

indeed,  it  is  not  so  long  since  1 received  from  a lead- 
ing Pacific  Coast  arcliitcct,  Mr.  B.  .1.  S.  Cahill,  a 
communication  that  is  much  to  the  point  in  this  con- 
nection. He  had  been  commissioned  to  design  a mam- 
moth office  building  to  be  erected  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
and  it  was  his  ambition  to  plan  one  that  would  mark 
a distinct  advance  in  the  architecture  of  buildings 
of  this  sort,  combining  the  requirements  of  beauty, 
solidity,  capacity,  light,  gind  ventilation  to  a degree 
unapproached  by  the  ordinary  “ skyscraper.”  For 
weeks  he  worked  on  this  problem,  only  to  discard,  one 
after  another,  the  various  designs  he  drafted.  One 
night,  with  his  mind  still  full  of  tlie  projected  build- 
ing, he  fell  asleep,  and  saw  in  a dream  a beautiful 
tower-like  structure,  sliaped  on  the  order  of  a St. 
Andrew’s  Cross,  and  thus  affording  perfect  light  and 
ventilation  for  every  part  of  the  building  except  the 
central  core,  where  the  stairs  and  elevators  might  be 
located. 

Awaking,  Mr.  Cahill  was  so  impres.sed  by  the  dream 
that  he  got  out  of  bed  and  made  two  rough  sketches, 
one  showing  the  ground-plan,  the  otiier  the  general 
appearance  of  the  lofty  edifice.  As  finally  worked  out 
by  him,  this  novel  departure  in  office-building  archi- 
tecture won  immediate  approval,  being  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a laudatory  article  by  an  eminent  critic,  and 
being  voted  by  other  good  judges  “ a brilliant  con- 
ception, a plan  of  unusual  ingenuity,  and  a design  of 
extraordinary  beauty.” 

" Kuhla  Khan’"  and  "Dr.  Jehyll  and  Mr.  Hyde” 
Composed  in  Dreams 


COLERIDGE’S  po^m  “ Kubla  Khan”  was  similarly 
a dream  com])08ition.  So  was  the  sonata  by 
which  the  composer  Tartini  is  best  known,  and  to 
which  he  appropriately  gave  the  name  of  “ The  Devil’s 
Sonata,”  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  he  owed  it 
to  a dream  of  selling  his  soul  to  the  devil,  and  being 
rewarded  by  hearing  the  latter  play  on  a violin  the 
music  out  of  which  grew  what  Tartini  himself  re- 
garded as  his  best  piece  of  work.  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  another  man  of  genius  who  gained  something 
from  his  dreams,  as  was  Condillac.  But  the  most 
striking  illustration  is  afforded  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  whose  marvelous  “ Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde  ” was  only  one  of  several  novels  and  stories  thati 
he  conceived  in  dreams.  Stevenson,  it  is  worth  adding, 
in  his  delightful  "Chapter  on  Dreams”  frankly  recog- 
nizes and  acknowledges  the  debt  he  owed  to  his  sub- 
consciousness,  which,  with  characteristic  felicity  and 
whimsicality,  he  personified  as  “Brownies”  and  “lit- 
tle people.” 

“ This  dreamer,  like  many  other  per.sons,”  is  the  way 
he  puts  it,  “ has  encountered  some  trifling  vicissitudes 
of  fortune.  When  the  bank  begins  to  send  letters,  and 
the  butcher  to  linger  at  the  back  gate,  he  seta  to  be- 
laboring his  brains  after  a story,  for  that  is  Iws 
readiest  money-winner ; and,  behold!  at  once  the  little 
people  begin  to  bestir  themselves  in  the  same  quest, 
and  labor  all  night  long,  and  all  night  long  set  before 
him  truncheons  of  tales  upon  their  lighted  theater. 
No  fear  of  his  being  frightened  now;  the  flying  heart 
and  the  frozen  scalp  are  things  bygone;'  applause, 
growing  applause,  growing  interest,  growing  exultA- 
tion  in  his  own  cleverness. — for  he  takes  all  the 
credit, — ^and  at  last  a jubilant  leap  to  wakefulness, 
with  the  cry:  ‘J  have  it;  that’ll  do!’  upon  his  lips — 
with  such  and  similar  emotions  he  sits  at  these  noc- 
turnal dreams;  with  such  outbreaks,  like  Cassius  in 
the  play,  he  scatters  the  performance  in  the  midst. 

“ Often  enough  the  waking  is  a disappointment.  He 
has  been  too  deep  asleep,  as  I explain  the  thing; 
drowsiness  has  gained  his  little  people;  they  have 
gone  stumbling  and  maundering  through  their  parts; 
and  the  play,  to  the  wakened  mind,  is  seen  to  be  a 
tissue  of  absurdities.  And  yet,  how  often  have  these 
sleepless  Brownies  done  him  honest  service,  and  given 
him,  as  he  sat  idly  taking  his  pleasure  in  the  boxes, 
better  tales  than  he  could  fashion  for  himself! 

“The  more  I think  of  it,”  Stevenson  goes  on,  “the 
more  I am  moved  to  press  upon  the  world  my  ques- 
tion: ‘Who  are  the  little  people?’  They  are  near 
connections  of  the  dreamer’s,  beyond  doubt;  they 
share  in  his  training;  they  have  plainly  learned,  like 
him,  to  build  the  scheme  of  a considerable  story,  and 
to  arrange  emotion  in  progressive  order.  Only,  I think 
they  have  more  talent;  and  one  thing  is  beyond  dotibt 
— they  can  tell  him  a story  piece  by  piece,  like  a serial, 
and  keep  him  the  while  in  ignorance  of  where  they  aim. 

“That  part  of  my  work  which  is  done  while' I am 
sleeping  is  the  Brownies’  part,  beyond  contention; 
but  that  which  is  done  when  I am  up  and  about  is  by 
no  means  necessarily  mine,  since  all  goes  to  show 
that  the  Brownies  have  a hand  in  it  even  then.” 

Than  these  exquisite  paragraphs — and  I have  quoted 
them  for  that  reason— it  would  he  hard  to  find  in  all 
literature  anything  more  graphically  descriptive  of 
the  mechanism  which  I am  convinced  is  always  operant 
in  the  production  of  works  of  genius.  Asleep  or 
awake,  it  is  from  the  resources  of  the  subconscious 
region  of  their  minds  that  men  of  genius  gain  the 
“inspirations”  that  delight,  benefit,  or  amaze  pos- 
terity. 

Mostly,  of  course,  the  subconscious  upstirgings  come 
to  them  when  they  are  awake,  sometimes  in  nmment- 
ary  gleams  of  insight,  sometimes  continuing  through 
comparatively  long  periods  when  they  write,  compose, 
or  develop  valuable  discoveries  without  conscious 
effort.  And  again  we  need  not  go  beyond  the  testi- 
mony of  men  of  genius  themselves  to  obtain  a strong 
body  of  evidence  bearing  out  this  view. 

Many  a poet  of  the  first  order,  puzzling  over  the 
state  of  his  mind  during  his  creative  moments,  has 
declared  that  his  works  were  composed  as  in  a dream,  , 
the  main  ideas,  sometimes  even  the  phrases  used, 
shaping  themselves  of  their  own  accord  in  his  con- 
sciousness. “Often  it  ha^oned  to  me,”  says  Goethe, 
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“ that  I would  repeat  a song  to  myself  and  then  be 
unable  to  recollect  it;  that  sometimes  I would  run  to 
my  desk,  and,  without  taking  time  to  lay  my  paper 
straight,  would,  without  stirring  from  my  place,  write 
out  the  poem  from  beginning  to  cud,  slopingly.  For 
the  same  reason  I always  preferred  to  write  with  a 
pencil,  on  account  of  its  marking  so  readily.  On 
several  occasions,  indeed,  the  scratching  and  splutter- 
ing of  my  pen  awoke  me  from  my  somnambulistic 
poetizing  and  distracted  me  so  that  it  suffocated  a 
little  product  in  its  birth.” 

Elsewhere  Goethe  specifically  states  that  his 
“ Werther  ” was  written  “ somewhat  unconsciously, 
like  a sleep-walker.”  And,  according  to  Vischer,  the 
poet  Schiller,  Goethe’s  almost  equally  great  contem- 
porarj',  complained  that  whenever  he  was  consciously 
at  work  creating  and  constructing,  his  imagination 
was  hampered  and  did  not  perform  “ with  the  same 
freedom  as  it  had  done  when  nobody  was  looking  over 
its  shoulder.” 

“ It  is  not  I who  think,”  confesses  Lamartine,  “ but 
my  ideas  which  think  for  me.”  Dante  had  much  the 
same  feeling,  as  recorded  in  his  famous  lines,  “ I am 
so  made  that  when  love  inspires  me,  I attend;  and 
according  as  it  speaks  in  me  I express  myself.” 

Voltaire,  who  wrote  to  Diderot  that  “ in  the  works 
of  genius  instinct  is  everything,”  on  seeing  one  of  his 
own  tragedies  performed,  exclaimed,  “ Was  it  really  I 
who  wrote  that?” 

“ My  conceptions,”  says  R<5my  de  Gourmont,  “ rise 
into  the  field  of  consciousness  li'ke  a flash  of  lightning 
or  the  flight  of  a bird.” 

“ One  does  not  work,  one  listens;  it  is  as  though  an- 
other w’ere  speaking  into  one’s  ear,”  writes  De  Musset. 
Exactly  similar  is  the  statement  of  the  composer 
Hoffman:  “ When  I compose.  I sit  down  to  the  piano, 
shut  my  eyes,  and  play  what  I hear.”  ^ 

From  other  great  musicians  comes  equally  emphatic 
testimony  to  the  part  played  by  the  subconscious  in 
the  creation  of  their  works.  Mozart  frankly  avowed 
that  his  compositions  came  “involuntarily,  like 
dreams,”  and  “ commonly  lay  ready-made  in  his 
memory  when  he  began  to  set  them  down  on  paper.” 
Among  eminent  composers  of  to-day  Saint-Sai'ns  has 
only  to  listen,  like  Socrates,  to  his  Daemon;  and  Vin- 
cent d’Indy,  writing  to  Dr.  Paul  Chabaneix,  relates 
that  he  “often  has,  on  waking,  a fugitive  glimpse  of 
a musical  effect  which  (like  the  memory  of  a dream) 
needs  a strong  immediate  concentration  of  mind  to 
keep  it  from  vanishing.” 

The  situation  is  the  same,  in  whatever  field  genius 
finds  expression.  Napoleon,  by  many  considered  the 
greatest  military  genius  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
lielieved  from  his  own  experience  that  the  fate  of  bat- 
tles usually  turned  not  so  much  on  conscious  planning 
and  manceuverjng  as  on  tactics  dictated  by  “ latent 
thoughts  ” arising  suddenly  in  the  mind.  “ The  de- 
cisive moment  approached;  the  spark  burst  forth,  and 
(tne  was  victorious.”  In  like  manner,  there  often  has 
come  to  scientists  and  inventors,  with  the  unexpected- 
ness of  lightning  out  of  a clear  sky,  the  discovery  of 
natural  laws  or  mechanical  principles  of  which  they 
previously  had  had  no  knowledge  whatever. 

Everybody  has  heard  the  story  of  Newton,  the  fall- 
ing apple,  and  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation; 
and  of  Galileo’s  invention  of  the  pendulum,  born  of  the 
thoughts  springing  up  in  his  mind  while  idly  watclh 
ing  the  oscillations  of  the  great  bronze  lamp  swinging 
from  the  roof  of  Pisa  Cathedral.  Not  so  well  known, 
but  particularly  impressive  because  of  its  revelation 
of  the  manner  in  w'hich  the  desultory  development  of 
a train  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  a man  of  genius 
may  lead  to  a subconscious  upsurging  of  the  highest 
value,  is  Alfi^d  Russel  Wallace’s  account  of  his  epoch- 
marking discovery  of  the  scientific  doctrine  of  the 
origin  of  species — a discovery  achieved  by  him,  in 
the  far-off  Malay  archipelago,  with  no  knowledge  that 
the  same  doctrine  had  even  then  been  worked  out, 
though  not  as  yet  made  public,  by  Charles  Darwin. 

" Why  Do  Some  Die  and  Some  Live?” 

“AT  the  time  in  question,”  Wallace  relates,  “ I was 
suffering  from  a sharp  attack  of  intermittent 
fever,  and  every  day  during  the  cold  and  succeeding 
hot  fits  had  to  lie  down  for  several  hours,  during 
which  time  I had  nothing  to  do  but  to  think  over  any 
subjects  then  particularly  interesting  me.  One  day 
something  brought  to  my  mind  Malthus’  ‘ Principle  of 
Population,’  which  I had  read  about  twelve  years  be- 
fore. I thought  of  his  clear  exposition  of  the  ‘ posi- 
tive checks  to  increase  ’ — disease,  accidents,  war,  and 
famine — which  keep  down  the  population  of  savage 
races  to  so  much  lower  an  average  than  that  of  more 
civilized  peoples.  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  these 
causes,  or  their  equivalents,  are  continually  acting  in 
the  case  of  animals  also;  and  as  animals  usually 
breed  much  more  rapidly  than  does  mankind,  the  de- 
struction every  year  from  these  causes  must  l»  enor- 
mous in  order  to  keep  down  the  numbers  of  each 
species,  since  they  evidently  do  not  increase  regularly 
from  year  to  year,  as  otherwise  the  world  would  long 
ago  have  been  densely  crowded  with  those  that  breed 
most  quickly. 

“Vaguely  thinking  over  the  enormous  and  constant 
destruction  which  this  implied,  it  occurred  to  me  to 
ask  the  question.  Why  do  some  die  and  some  live? 
And  the  answer  was  cl(*arly.  that  on  the  whole  the 
best  fitted  live.  From  the  effects  of  disease  the  most 
healthy  escaped;  from  enemies,  the  strongest,  the 
swiftest,  or  the  most  cunning;  from  famine,  the  best 
hunters  or  those  with  the  best  digestion;  and  so  on. 
Then  it  suddenly  flashed  on  me  that  this  self-acting 
process  would  necessarily  improve  the  race,  because 
in  every  generation  the  inferior  would  inevitably  be 
killed  off  and  the  superior  would  remain — that  is,  the 
fittest  would  survive. 

“ At  once  1 seemed  to  see  the  whole  effect  of  this, 
that  when  changes  of  land  and  sea,  or  of  climate,  or 
of  food-supply,  or  of  enemies  occurred. — end  we  know 
that  such  changes  have  always  been  taking  place, — 
and  considering  the  amount  of  individual  variation 
that  my  experience  as  a collector  bad  shown  me  to 
exist,  then  it  followed  that  all  the  changes  necessary 
(Continued  on' page  26) 
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for  the  adaptation  of  the  species  to  the  changing 
conditions  would  be  brought  about;  and  as  great 
changes  in  the  environment  are  always  slow,  there 
would  be  ample  time  for  the  change  to  be  effected  by 
the  survival  of  the  best  fitted  in  every  generation.  In 
this  way  every  part  of  an  animal’s  organization  could 
be  modified  exactly  as  required,  and  in  the  very  proc- 
ess of  this  modification  the  unmodified  would  die  out, 
and  thus  the  definite  characters  and  the  clear  isola- 
tion of  each  new  species  would  be  explained.  The 
more  I thought  about  it,  the  more  1 became  convinced 
that  I had  at  last  found  the  long-sought-for  law  of 
nature  that  solved  the  problem  of  the-  origin  of 
siiecies.” 

This  passage,  with  its  significant  phrases,  “ Then  it 
suddenly  flashed  upon  me  ” and  “ At  once  I seemed  to 
see  the  whole  effect  of  this,”  makes  very  clear  the  sub- 
conscious element  in  the  making  of  the  momentous 
discovery.  It  also  emphasizes  another  fact  indispen- 
sable to  a complete  understanding  not  alone  of  Wal- 
lace’s achievement,  but  of  the  achievements  of  all  men 
of  genius:  the  fact  that  creative  upsurgings  from  the 
subconscious  would  be  valueless — would,  indeed,  be 
impossible  of  occurrence — in  any  but  a mind  rendered 
by  conscious  study,  observation,  and  reflection,  capable 
of  appreciating  their  significance. 

The  subconscious,  let  me  recall,  is  a kind  of  work- 
shop where  the  “ ego  ” rummages  among  the  memory- 
images  of  its  past  experiences  to  develop  trains  of 
thought  and  reach  definite  conclusions  with  a minimum 
of  effort.  Obviously  the  results  of  its  rummaging  will 
depend  on  the  material  it  finds  to  work  with;  in  pro- 
portion as  this  is  rich  and  abundant,  the  subcon- 
scious upsurgings  will  be  “ worth  while.”  Obviously, 
too,  both  the  richness  of  the  material  and  the  charac- 
ter and  value  of  the  subconscious  upsurgings  will 
ultimately  depend  on  the  character  of  the  individual’s 
interests  and  the  extent  to  which  these  impel  him  to 
conscious  study,  observation,  and  reflection. 

Men  of  Genius  are  Great  Worhers 

WHEREFORE  it  is  that  all  men  Of  genius  have 
been  great  'W’orkers.  Even  when,  as  has  been 
observed  in  certain  cases,  they  indulge  in  more  or  less 
protracted  periods  of  idleness,  they  later  make  amends 
by  an  unusual  industry;  and,  for  that  matter,  their 
idleness  often  is  more  seeming  than  real,  their  minds 
being  busied  all  the  ■w’hile  with  some  baffling  problem. 
Ardent,  whole-souled  absorption  in  the  thing  he  has 
set  himself  to  do — that,  unquestionably,  is  a distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  the  man  of  genius.  It  is 
almost  as  if  by  instinct  he  labors  hard,  to  provide  his 
subconsciousness  with  the  data  it  must  have  in  order 
to  afford  him,  by  way  of  recompense,  those  flashes 
of  insight,  those  moments  of  “ inspiration,”  that 
mean  acknowledged  leadership  among  his  fellow  men. 

Of  Dante,  for  example,  Boccaccio  tells  us  that. 
“ taken  by  the  sweetness  of  knowing  the  truth  of 
the  things  concealed,  in  heaven,  and  finding  no  other 
pleasure  dearer  to  him  in  life,  he  left  all  other  worldly 
care  and  gave  himself  to  this  alone;  and,  that  no 
part  of  philosophy  might  remain  unseen  by  him,  he 
plunged  with  acute  intellect  into  the  deepest  rece.S8es 
of  th^eology,  and  so  far  succeeded  in  his  design  that, 
caring  nothing  for  heat  or  cold,  or  watchiiigs  or 
fastings,  or  any  other  bodily  discomforts,  by  assiduous 
study  he  came*  to  know  of-  the  divine  essence  and  of 
the  other  separate  intelligences  all  that  the  human 
intellect  can  comprehend.” 

Napoleon  is  known  to  have  occupied  his  mind  almost 
incessantly  with  problems  of  military  strategy.  Even 
at  the  opera,  he  would  forget  the  music  in  wrestling 
with  such  questions  as,  “ 1 have  ten  thousand'  men 
at  Strasbourg,  fifteen  thousand  at  Magdeburg,  twenty 
thousand  at  Wllrzburg.  By  what  stages  must  they 
march  so  as  to  reach  Ratisbon  on  three  successive 
days?”  Mozart,  on  the  contrary,  thought,  livffd,  and 
moved  in  an  atmosphere  of  music.  He  could  not  so 
much  as  go  for  a walk  or  play  a game  of  billiards 
without  humming  to  himself  over  and  over  again  airs 
that  he  was  striving  to  develop  to  his  satisfaction. 
“ Nobody,”  he  once  declared,  “ takes  so  much  pains 
in  the  study  of  composition  as  I.  You  could  not 
easily  name  a famous  master  in  music  whom  1 have 
not  industriously  studied,  often  going  through  his 
works  several  times.” 

Schiller,  even  as  a boy,  “felt  that  without  dili- 
gence no  mastery  can  be  won.”  Somebody  once  asked 
Newton  how  he  had  made  his  marvelous  discoveries 
in  the  physical  realm.  “ By  always  thinking  about 
them,”  was  his  reply,  'rims  the  record  might  be  con- 
tinued down  to  the  Edisons  and  Bergsons  and 
Debussys  of  to-day. 

Quite  evidently,  what  happens  is  that  the  perpetual 
concentration  of  attention  on  some  one  problem  or 
set  of  problems,  not  merely  deposits  in  the  subcon- 
scious an  exceptional  wealth  of  material,  but  also 
favors  the  emergence  of  the  results  of  its  manipu- 
lation of  that  material.  Just  as,  in  the  cast  of  the 
ordinary  man,  it  is  only  when  he  is  intensely  inter- 
ested in,  say,  the  detection  of  an  error  in  bookkeeping 
that  he  is  likely  to  have  the  cause  of  that  error  spon- 
taneously made  plain  to  him  by  a sudden  “ happy 
thought,”  or  through  the  medium  of  a dream. 

Usually,  too,  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  man  of 
genius,  amounting  sometimes  almost  to  the  obsession 
of  a “ fixed  idea,”  first  shows  itself  in  youth,  per- 
haps in  early  childhood — and  often  in  a childhood 
characterized  by  a greater  or  less  degree  of  physical 
weakness.  This  was  incontrovertibly  proved  not  long 
ago  by  the  English  psychologist  Havelock  Ellis,  in  a 
careful  analytical  study  of  the  lives  of  a thousand 
British  men  and  women  of  genius. 

Precocious  Children  Often  Geniuses 

Gleaning  his  facts  from  that  standard  work. 

“ The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,”  Mr. 
Ellis  found  that  only  forty-two  of  his  thousand  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women  were  specifically  mentioned 
as  not  having  been  precocious,  while,  on  the  other 
band,  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  were  specifically 
mentioned  as  having  been  precocious  in  one  way  or 
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A MASTERLY  METHOD 

BY  JEANNETTE  COOPER 


HAT  shall  I give  Gregory  for  Christ- 
mas?” she  said. 

It  was  not  the  sort  of  remark  to 
be  greeted  with  protest  and  levity, 
but  that  was  what  it  got. 

“ Now  see  here,  Lois,”  her  mother 
said,  “ every  year  for  the  past  t^venty,  I have  had  to 
plan  your  Christmas  present  to  Gregory.  Ever  since 
you  were ” 

“ A year  old,”  interrupted  Lois.  “ But  really, 
mother,  I do  feel  anxious — ” her  voice  took  on  a 
private  significance  intended  for  her  mother’s  ear. 

“ You  seg,  mother,”  spoke  up  Tom  promptly,  “ we 
feel  that  we  ought  to  do  something  special  for  Greg, 
considering — ” his  voice  discounted  Lois’s  for  mys- 
terious suggestion. 

“ You  might  send  him  a pot  of  glue,”  suggested 
Mollie. 

“ Or  a skewer,”  supplemented  Tom.  “ If  he  skew- 
ered it  neatly  and  put  a coat  of  varnish  on,  he  might 
work  it  off  on  some  near-sighted  girl.  Poor  old  Greg! 
He’s  so  blamed  careless.” 

“Mother!”  protested  Lois. 

“ Don’t  be  impatient,”  said  Tom.  “ I am  return- 
ing immediately  to  the  subject.  What  shall  we  give 
Gregory  for  Christmas?  Now  there  are  three  classes 
of  Christmas  presents:  those  you  give  to  relatives 
with  an  eye  to  their  being  of  use  in  the  family;  those 
you  give  to  friends  after  going  to  a clairvoyant  to 
find  out  how  much  they  are  likely  to  spend  on  yob; 
and  those  you  give  ” — here  his  voice  became  heavy 
with  tragic  inference — “ to  those  who  have  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting  too  much — 
wliich  brings  tis  to  our  text:  What  shall  we  give 
(Gregory  for  Christmas?” 

Lois  arose.  Her  eyes  were  plaintively  indignant. 

“ T am  going  up  to  the  library,  mother,”  she  said, 
not  looking  at  Tom  and  Mollie. 

“Aren’t  you  going  riding  with  Mr.  Warwick?” 
demanded  Mollie. 

Lois  shook  her  head  gently  and  went  out. 

“ V|OW  isn’t  that  too  ridiculous!”  Mollie  appealed 
to  the  room.  “ Think  of  refusing  a ride  on  that 
bay  of  Mr.  Warwick’s,  just  because  it  might  make 
Gregory  feel  worse.” 

“ Perhaps  we  may  as  well  not  discuss  the  subject,” 
suggested  Mrs.  Patterson.  “ You  are  not  supposed 
to  know'  anything  about  it.” 

“ I wish  somebody  would  offer  him  to  me,”  said 
Mollie. 

“Who?  Gregory?” 

“ No.  Mr.  Warw'ick’s  horse.  But  I tell  you  if  I did 
refuse  a man.  I’d  do  it  thoroughly.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  Gregory  keeps  up  this  plaintive  pose  simply  be- 
cause Lois  iooks  so  conscience-stricken.  No,  I’m  not 
going  to  help  you  with  the  darning,  mother.  You  do 
Lena’s  work  so  that  she  can  get  off  early.  You  spoil 
everybody.  If  you  had  brought  Lois  up  properly,  she 
wouldn’t  have  those  sentimental  notions.”  She 
reached  out  and  selected  a blue  silk  sock  from  the 
basket.  “Look  at  this!”  She  held  it  aloft  to  point 
an  accusing  finger  at  the  size  of  the  hole. 

“It  is  very  touching,”  began  Tom  hastily,  “about 
Gregbry.  I drop  in  when  I can,  to  do  my  mite  in  the 
way  of  reparation,  and  on  the  last  occasion  I noticed 
that  he  had  taken  down  all  of  Lois’s  photographs. 
There  was  no  Lois  in  evening  dress  smiling  at  me  from 
the  mantel,  no  Lois  in  street  suit  looking  down 
jauntily  from  the  pipe-rack,  no  Lois  in  golf  outfit,  no 
Lois  in  garden  hat,  no  Lois  with  a lace  mantilla 
stream  over  her  head,  no  Lois  leaning  on  one  elbow 
with  downcast  eyes,  no  Lois  leaning  on  a property 
chair  with  upcast  eyes,  no  Lois  adth  any  cast  in  her 
eyes  at  all.  And  in  the  midst  of  it  sat  Greg!”  He 
reached  out  a long  arm,  and  laid  a hand  on  his 
mother’s  work.  “ May  I borrow  that  stocking  to  wipe 
my  eyes?”  he  said. 

Mollie  was  cobbling  the  blue  silk  hole  into  a sort  of 
rosette. 

“ We  ought  to  cheer  Greg  up,”  she  said.  “ If  he 
would  stop  acting  like  an  undertaker,  Lois  would 
be  nicer  to  Mr.  Warwick,  and  he  might  offer  me  a 
ride  on  the  bay.” 

“ For  sheer  altruism,  recommend  me  to  Mollie,” 
said  Tom.  “But  it  is  true  that,  as  a family,  we  owe 
it  to  Greg  to  give  him  a helping  hand.  He  has  now 
mourned  long  enough.  We  ought  to  get  him  into 
shape  before  the  holidays.  With  his  family  in  Eu- 
rope, we  couldn’t  heartlessly  leave  him  out  of  things, 
and  with  him  wearing  that  bearing-it-bravely-but- 
almost-too-much-for-me  expression,  and  Lois  looking 
as  if  she  had  been  presiding  at  a massacre,  even  my 
brave  buoyancy  suffers.” 

“ We  could  do  a good  deal  before  Christmas,”  said 
Mollie,  “ if  we  went  at  it  systematically.  We  could 
take  turns.” 

“ I’ll  start  to-night,”  declared  Tom  valiantly.  “ IHl 
go  over  with  my  mandolin ” 

Mollie  laid  down  the  blue  silk  sock  and  looked 
across  at  her  brother. 

“There  won’t  be  anything  left  for  me  to  do,”  she 
said. 

“ I don’t  see  what  you’ve  got  against  me  and  my 
mandolin.”  observed  Tom  defensively. 

“ Nothing  against  you,  separately,”  she  returned. 

“ Well,  I have  other  methods,  i’m  not  confined  to 
one.  I’ll  get  him  started  in  the  right  direction  to- 
night and  turn  him  over  to  you  to-morrow.” 

“T  would  suggest,”  began  Mrs.  Patterson  quietly, 
but  Tom  raised  a protesting  hand. 

“ Now,  mother,  do  not  seek  to  discourage  this  strug- 
gling band  of  w-illing  workers,”  he  said.  “ Mollie  and 
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I are  going  to  be  Little  Sisters  to  the  Discard.  Don’t 
you  want  to  be  a Little  Sister,  too?” 

“ Thank  you,  no,”  said  Mrs.  Patterson. 

Gregory  *came  out  from  the  city  that  night  tired 
with  the  day’s  work.  The  house  was  lonesomely  still. 
He  blundered  through  the  dark  hall  and  up  the  stairs. 
He  closed  the  door  of  his  room  behind  him,  feeling 
pensively  the  bareness  of  it,  and  turned  on  the  light. 

On  mantel  and  book-case  and  pipe-rack  and  desk, 
wherever  a picture  of  Lois  had  stood,  and  in  a dozen 
other  places  were  photographs — photographs  of  Mollie: 
Mollie  with  curls  and  a scowl,  Mollie  in  tin-type 
groups.  Mollie  all  but  unrecognizable  in  awful  freaks 
of  photographic  art.  Mollie  and  Tom  hand  in  hand 
with  do-or-die  expressions,  Mollie  in  short  dresses  and 
in  her  first  long  one,  Mollie,  Mollie  everywhere,  and 
each  one  a more  awhil  looking  production  than  the 
last.  Gregory  sat  down  and  stared  at  them.  Then 
he  threw  back  his  head  and  howled.  Not  since  Lois 
had  fearfully  refused  him  had  he  laughed  like  that. 
He  sobered  down  rather  siiddenly  with  a feeling  of 
inappropriateness.  Then  he  got  up  and  wandered 
from  one  to  the  other  of  them,  and  presently  felt  it 
necessarj'  to  sober  down  again,  and  went  in  to  dinner 
with  a pensive  face  that  made  the  housekeeper  won- 
der if  her  ears  had  deceived  her,  and  pityingly  urged 
him  to  be  served  twice  to  dessert. 

“ UIRST  score  to  me.”  said  Tom,  proudly,  the  next 

* morning,  “ The  housekeeper  told  me  that  Greg 
laughed  out  loud  in  his  room  last  night.” 

“ But  what  did  you  do?” 

“ That  I shall  not  divulge  until  the  cure  is  com- 
plete. It  is  your  turn  this  morning,” 

“ I think  I’ll  take  him  for  a long  walk,”  said 
Mollie,  after  a mpment  of  meditation. 

“ Good!”  said  Tom  cordially.  “ Nothing  better  than 
walking  in  cases  of  this  kind.  I can  almost  see  you 
on  that  bay.” 

“There  he  is!”  Mollie  seized  a jacket  and  pinned 
on  a hat  as  she  flew  out  of  the  door.  “ Come  for  a 
walk,  Greg,”  she  called. 

Gregory  had  intended  treating  Mollie  with  something 
of  hurt  reserve,  but  her  face  was  so  warmlj'  friendly 
that  he  forgot  it.  The  morning  was  perfect  for  walk- 
ing, stirring  the  blood  to  energy,  filling  the  eye  with 
the  reserved  loveliness  of  early  December.  Mollie 
chattered  unceasingly,  and  all  her  theme  was  of  the 
beauty  of  life  and  "the  duty  of  making  the  best  of 
things.  Very  impersonal  it  was,  but  continuous. 

Gregory  wondered  at  first.  Then  suspicion  grew 
upon  him.  He  relapsed  into  indignant  silence. 
Harder  and  harder  Mollie  tried — gloomier  and 
gloomier  grew  Gregory. 

“‘Write  it  on  your  heart,”’  quoted  Mollie  bravely, 
with  a glance  of  loving-kindness  that  belied  her  grow- 
ing rage,  “ ‘ that  every  day  in  the  year  is  the  best 
day.’  ” 

Gregory  appeared  not  to  hear.  He  was  slashing  at 
the  weeds  with  his  stick  like  an  ill-tempered  hero 
in  a popular  novel.  His  eyes  were  on  the  ground, 
not  on  his  cheering,  inspiring  companion. 

The  bay  horse  was  galloping  hazily  into  the  dis- 
tance. 

“ Greg,”  cried  Mollie  in  exasperation,  “ won’t  you 
please  be  a little  livelier?” 

Mr.  Campbell  turned  a somewhat  irate  countenance 
upon  his  guide  and  consoler. 

“I  don’t  see  anything  in  particular  to  be  lively 
over,”  he  said.  * 

“ Well,  it  is  everybody’s,  duty  to  make  the  best  of 
things.”  . 

“ Oh,  d , said  Gregory.  Perhaps  it  was  “ duty  ” 

he  started  to  say.  Mollie  did  not  think  it  was.  and 
for  the  next  fifteen  minutes  he  found  himself  explain- 
ing to  a very  indignant  young  woman  that  she  had 
misunderstood  him.  By  that  time  they  had  reached 
the  stile  by  the  river  which  was  as  far  as  they  had 
planned  to  go,  and  Mollie  turned  promptly,  without 
a word,  and  set  out  upon  the  homeward  way.  And 
now  it  was  Gregory  who  talked  steadily  to  a per- 
fectly unresponsive  companion.  It  would  never  do 
to  have  little  Mollie  seriously  offended  with  him. 
Good  little  Mollie!  She  had  always  looked  upon  him 
as  a brother.  Not  that  Mollie  was  so  little,  either. 
She  was  taller  than  Lois.  His  heart  gave  a pang  at 
the  thought  of  Lois,  but  only  a short  one.  He  was  too 
busy  propitiating  her  sister. 

“ You’re  captain  of  the  basket-ball  team,  aren’t  you, 
Mollie?”  he  inquired. 

“Yes!”  No  word  could  have  been  briefer. 

“ That’s  fine  I They  couldn’t  have  a better  one. 
You’re  an  all-around  kind  of  a girl.  It  was  mighty 
nice  of  you  to  take  pity  on  my  lonesomeness  and  walk 
with  me.  It  does  a chap  good  to  have  a dear  little 
girl  like  you  sorry  for  him.” 

Mollie  turned  an  icy  gaze  upon  him. 

“ I wasn’t  sorry  for  you.”  she  said.  “ I was  try- 
ing to  make  you  act  as  if  you  had  a grain  of  sense, 
which  is  a good  deal  more  than  I shall  undertake 
again.  I am  going  to  turn  off  here.  Good  morning!” 
And  an  erect  young  figure  in  a scarlet  tam  and 
sweater  receded  down  a narrow  by-path,  while  Gregory 
whistled  softly  to  himself  and  proceeded  homeward. 

“QUITTER!”  said  Tom.  It  was  apropos  of  Mollie’s 
proposal  that  he  undertake  the  reformation  of 
Gregory  unaided  and  alone. 

“I  am  not,”  said  Mollie,  “but  I don’t  see  why  we 
should  both  give  our  time  to  him.  I’ll  keep  it  up  if 
you  insist.” 

“ I do,”  said  Tom.  And  so  Gregory,  who  had 
watched  with  some  compunction  on  Monday  for  a 
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chance  to  accost  Mollie,  was  greatly  surprised  to  see 
her  smiling  at  him  from  the  station  platform  when 
he  got  off  the  train  on  Tuesday. 

“I  thought  you’d  be  on  this  train,”  she  explained 
brightly,  “ so  1 stopped.  1 am  going  over  to  bowl. 
Don’t  you  want  to  go?” 

It  was  Gregory’s  favorite  exercise.  They  had  a 
beautiful  time,  and  walked  home  together  in  gay 
spirits.  Mollie’s  evident  forgetfulness  of  their 
strained  relations  struck  Gregory  as  very  admirable. 
“It  shows  an  awfully  sweet  spirit,  by  Jove!”  he 
thought  enthusiastically.  “ She  is  a mighty  amialile 
little  girl,”  And  the  next  afternoon  he  watched  until 
he  saw  his  amiable  little  neighbor  passing,  and  went 
out  onto  the  porch. 

“ A good  day  to  bowl,  Mollie,”  he  called. 

“Splendid!”  said  Mollie.  “Tom's  going  over.  I'll 
tell  him  to  stop,” 

Gregory  slammed  three  doors  on  the  way  back  to 
his  room.  By  the  time  Tom  called  he  had*  developed 
a sore  throat  which  made  bowling  a menace  to  health. 
Tom  with  angelic  patience  spent  the  evening  with 
him. 

The  following  afternoon  Mollie  ran  in  to  borrow 
a piece  of  his  sister’s  music,  and  remained  to  play 
some  accompaniments.  Gregory  had  a charming  voice, 
and  Mollie  was  a born  accompanist.  He  got  out  a lot 
more  music  the  next  night,  and  Tom  came  over  ami 
offered  to  play  it  on  his  mandolin.  Tom  never  hit  the 
key  except  in  moments  of  absent-mindedness.  Greg- 
ory said  he  had  given  up  singing. 

On  Saturday,  Mollie,  with  the  firelight  flickering  on 
her  scarlet  gown  and  earnest  young  face,  sat  in  the 
twilight  of  the  Campbell  library  and  talked  softly  of 
the  Duty  of  Man.  And  the  next  day,  Tom,  after  a 
Sunday  stroll  with  an  absent-minded  but  docile  com- 
panion, summed  up  the  situation  with  pleasing  pride. 

“ We  are  coming  on  wonderfully,”  he  said,  “won- 
derfully. My  method  is  marvelously  adapted  to  the 
case.” 

TWO  weeks  later,  Mollie  burst  into  the  sitting-room. 

where  Tom  and  the  sofa  made  a little  oasis  in  a 
desert  of  Sunday  newspapers. 

“ You  can  take  Gregory  to-day,”  she  said. 

Tom. looked  up  from  the  pink  sheet,  his  eyes  still 
alight  with  the  fact  that  somebody  had  scored  two 
touch-downs. 

“ It’s  your  day,”  he  said.  “ I took  him  yesterday 
to  oblige  you.” 

“ 1 don’t  care.  I can’t  get  my  presents  done  if  1 
give  all  my  time  to  Gregory.” 

You  aren’t  going  to  make  presents  on  Sunilay.  1 
hope!”  Tom  clutched  the  pink  sheet  more  firmly  and 
looked  his  grieved  reproach. 

“ I’m  going  to  give  it  up.”  said  Mollie,  with  swift 
emphasis;  “I’ve  done  enough.” 

“ Well,  I like  to  put  a thing  through  when  I start 
it” — with  a superior  air — “and  now  that  Gregory  is 
turning  out  so  cheerful,  I certainly  shall  not  give  up. 
I could  do  it  alone  if  it  wasn’t  for  my  Greek.  Your 
part  has  been  very  simple,  1 am  sure.  I have  done 
all  the  planning  and  taken  the  brunt  of  the  work. 
The  slight  assistance  you  have  been  able  to  render 
has  enabled  me  to  perfect  my  methods.  When  I get 
out  my  pamphlet  on  ‘ First  Aid  to  the  Injured,’  your 
name  shall  be  mentioned.” 

Mollie  was  not  resenting  anything  he  was  saying. 
She  was  thinking  her  own  thoughts,  and  her  cheeks 
were  scarlet  and  her  eves  were  blazing. 

“ Well.  I am  going  lo  give  it  up,”  she  repeated. 
“Think  of  the  bay!”  said  Tom.  Mollie  never 
heeded. 

“ It  is  impossible  to  do  anything  for  a person  like 
Gregory,”  she  went  on.  “He  w'ants  the  most  idiotic 
things.” 

“ What  does  he  want?  To  act  with  Lois  in  the 
pantomime?” 

“ No.”  shortly. 

“What  then?  To  have  you  intercede  with  Lois?  To 

have  Warwick  left  out  of  the  party?  To ” 

“ No,”  burst  out  Mollie,  her  voice  rising  to  a climax 
with  the  preposterousness  of  it,  her  face  scarlet  ami 
exasperated.  “ He  w'ants  to  marry  me!” 

Tom  dropped  the  pink  sheet  and  sat  up.  His  eyes 
were  as  saucers  as  he  surveyed  his  angry  sister.  He 
gasped  weakly,  endeavoring  to  ask  her  to  corroborate 
his  impression  of  what  she  had  said.  Then  he  sank 
back  upon  the  sofa  and  howled  and  roared  and  shouted 
until  his  voice  died  away  from  sheer  exhaustion  and 
only  his  legs  w-aving  feebly  in  the  air  testified  to  his 
enjoyment.  Mollie  sat  tensely  and  waited. 

“ Wha — ^what  did  you  tell  him?”  he  whispered  at 
last. 

“ I told  him  I only  did  it  because  you  got  me  into 

it  and  I was  sorry  for  Lois  and ” 

“ Did  you  tell  "him  about  the  horse?” 

She  nodded,  and  again  Tom  abandoned  himself  to 
his  emotions.  “ I guess  your  name  will  have  to  go 
first  on  the  pamphlet,”  he  said. 

“ And  he  asked  me  ” — Mollie’s  stem  eyes  were  on 
her  listener — “ if  I put  my  photographs  in  his 

“I  did  it,”  said  Tom.  “That  was  my  opening 
coup.  I put  the  cross-eyed  one  on  the  mantel  and  the 
one  in  long  clothes  on  the  pipe-rack.  I spent  time  and 
thought  in  collecting  and  arranging  them.  You  need 
not  blame  me  for  the  present  dilemma.  They  ought 
to  have  acted  as  a preventive”;  and  the  memory  of 
them  sent  him  back  into  convulsions. 

Mrs.  Patterson  opened  the  door  and  looked  in. 
“ What  are  you  two  doing?”  she  said. 

“Just  having  a little  conversation,”  returned  her 
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“ Christy  ” Mathewson’s  hand  just  before  the  delivery  of  his  “ fade- 
away ” ball,  which  has  baffled  the  most  expert  batsmen  for  years 
(Reversed  Photograph) 


An  off-seam  clutch  of  the  Indian,  “Chief”  Bender,  who  for  the  last 
decade  has  been  one  of  Connie  Mack’s  most  dependable  pitchers 


The  crippled  hand  of  “ Three-finger  ” Brown, 
which  has  enabled  him  to  throw  a mystifying 
curve  that  has  won  many  a hard  game  for 
the  Chicago  Cubs 
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The  slender,  almost  feminine  hand  of  " Rube  ” 
Marquard,  which  fetched  $11,000  in  the  base- 
ball market,  and  pitched  nineteen  successive 
victories  last  season 


How  " Nap  ” Rucker,  the  famous  southpaw  of  the 
Brooklyn  team,  delivers  his  dreaded  “ knuckle  ” ball 
(Reversed  Photograph) 
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“ Marty  ” O’Toole’s  handatlhe  moment  of  c^livery.  O” 
burgh  team  paid  $22,50^is  the-highc«?t  Ji»<§dr-jpitcher  1 


Toole,  for  whom  the  Pitts- 
known  to  baseball  history 


The  formidable  hand  of  the  greatest  twirler  of  all  times — Walter  Johnson  of  the 
Washington  club,  who  is  making  new  and  wonderful  * refjoi|<|sI  again  this  season 
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CHILDREN’S  COURTS 
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ERNEST  K.  COULTER 


CENTUIO’  a^o  tlioy  wore  hanging  children 
on  Tyburn  Hill  for  larceny.  Some  one  pro- 
tested, and  it  wa.s  called  sentimentality. 
But  in  time  the  hangings  ceased.  Senti- 
mentality has  always  been  the  cry  set  up  in 
opposition  to  legislation  for  human  better- 
ment. The  proposition  to  create  children’s  courts  was 
derided  as  the  “ foolishness  of  a lot  of  women  and 
other  long-haired  cranks.”  Chihlren,  being  the  weakest 
members  of  the  community,  have  been  the  last  to  como 
into  anything  of  their  own.  Jurists  and  “ leading 
citizens”  clamored  against  the  Children’s  Court  plan 
in  Illinois  in  1899,  where  the  first  separate  tribunal 
for  children  was  created  hy  authority  of  legi.slative 
enactment,  and  later  in  Colorado,  where  Judge  Lind- 
sey first  came  into  fame. 

The  introduction  at  Albany  in  1901  of  a bill  drafted 
by  Joseph  M.  Deuel,  then  a police  magistrate,  pro- 
viding for  a separate  court  in  New  York  City  for  the 
hearing  and  trial  of  the  cases  of  children  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  who  came  into  contlict  with  the  law, 
impelled  the  District  Attorney  and  a cohort  of  de- 
fenders to  lly  to  Albany  to  guard  the  State  constitution 
and  the  courts  thereunder  against  this  proposed  in- 
vasion of  their  sacred  rights.  How  jealous  courts  are 
of  their  jurisdiction,  and  what  difiiculties  beset  any 
attempt  to  improve  their  archaic  procedure!  But  the 
sentimentality  of  women  who  protested  against  the 
further  arraignment  of  children — many  of  them  merely 
the  victims  of  environment  and  parental  cruelty  or 
neglect — in  company  with  the  city’s  thugs  and  drunk- 
ards, prevailed. 

Women  Responsible  for  Most  Humanitarian 
Progress 

WOMEN,  indeed,  have  forced  nu»st  of  our  steps  of 
humanitarian  progress.  Possibly  it  is  because 
the  men  are  so  busy  with  the  bread-winning  that  they 
do  not  have  time  to  think  of  those  things.  Until  a 
goo<l  Woman  invaded  a Hell’s  Kitchen  tenement  thirty- 
eight  years  ago,  and  dragged  to  light  a naked,  half- 
dead little  creature  wdiose  body  was  covered  with  the 
marks  of  the  shears  her  guardians  had  used  in  tor- 
turing her,  the  dog  and  the  horse  ranked  liigher  in  the 
law’s  eyes  than  did  the  child.  The  dog  and  the  horse 
had  a property  value,  the  child  had  none.  The  rescue 
of  the  child  Ytary  Ellen  by  Mrs.  Etta  A.  Wheeler  in- 
spired Henry  Bergh,  then  the  head  of  a society  to  pro- 


tect animals  from  cruelty,  and  Elbridge  T.  Gerry'  to 
organize  the  lirst  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  children.  The  movement  which  Ix'gaii  with  that 
sentimental  act  by  Mrs.  Wheeler  has  spread  until 
there  is  scarcely  a civilized  community  to-day  that 
has  not  some  such  society  for  the  protection  of 
children. 

The  awakening  consciousness  of  a new  duty  to  the 
child  wliich  led  to  the  establishment  of  juvenile 
courts  came  much  later.  Now  that  the  majority  of 
States  have  children’s  courts  and  they  are  proving 
great  life-saving  sttitions,  various  communities  are 
vying  with  one  another  in  their  claims  for  credit  for 
their  first  establishment.  There  are  several  New 
England  towns  whose  magistrates,  backed  by  no  law 
other  than  their  own  common  sense  and  spirit  of  hu- 
manity, have  for  more  than  twenty  years  been  hold- 
ing the  trial  of  children’s  cases  separate  from  those 
of  adult  offenders.  In  Providence,  Rhotle  Island, 
for  instance,  the  Grand  Jury  in  1891,  after  the  sum- 
mer recess  of  court,  found  that  a boy  who  had  robbed 
a bakery'  had  been  in  jail  for  many  weeks  with  liard- 
ened  crooks  while  waiting  for  the  machinery  of  jus- 
tice to  mo\'e.  The  recommendations  in  a presentment 
against  their  further  incarceration  with  grown  crim- 
inals, and  for  the  quick  and  separate  trial  of  chil- 
dren, has  since  been  followed. 

The  injustice  of  the  arraignment  of  children  at  the 
same  bar  with  New  York’s  thieves  and  thugs  led 
Judge  l>euel,  in  1895,  to  hold  separate  hearings  in 
his  police  court  for  the  children  brought  before  him. 
But  in  this  he  soon  ran  against  insurmountable  juris- 
dictional obstacles.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  untiring 
efforts  of  the  late  Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell  and 
the  women’s  clubs  she  headed,  the  bill  he  drafted  later 
would  not  have  had  the  effective  moral  support  back 
of  it  that  finally  forced  it  on  the  statute  books. 

There  are  communities  to-day  that  are  still  jailing 
children  in  company  with  depraved  criminals.  The 
writer,  on  a visit  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  not 
many  months  ago,  was  asked  to  inspect  the  jail,  and 
found  a boy  of  thirteen  years  loc'ked  in  the  sanu*  cell 
room  and  mingling  freely  with  a vicious  lot  of  tramps 
and  thieves.  Through  the  barred  windows  of  tlie 
cell  room  was  seen  the  somber  structure  of  the  gal- 
lows. This  seemed  close  to  Tyburn  Hill. 

The  writer,  in  his  olHcial  experience  of  almost  ten 
years  in  the  Children’s  Court  of  New  York  County, 
the  largest  children’s  tribunal  in  the  world,  and  a 


court  that  he  helped  to  organize,  saw  at  close  range 
a great  pathetic  prwe.ssion  of  lOO.OOO  children  pass 
bi'fore  it,  counting  those  who  were  there  on  sum- 
monses and  cum|)luints — c-hildren  charged  with  all 
sorts  of  offenses,  from  hooky  to  homicide. 

Much  that  is  premature,  much  that  is  foolish,  has 
been  written  about  our  children’s  courts.  Some  of 
our  juvenile  courts  have  been  bitterly  criticized, 
usually'  because  of  political  motives;  others  have  been 
held  up  by  some,  theoretical  sociologists  as  l)oing  ideal. 
Perhai»a  the  writer’s  experience  may  give  him  the 
right  to  set  dow'ii  with  some  authority  a few  observa- 
tions about  the  work  of  our  children’s  courts  and  the 
subject  of  delinquency. 

Children's  Courts  Not  Yet  Perfect 

At  the  outset  he  would  say  that  there  is  no  “ ideal 
children’s  court  ” in  existence  to-day.  They  are  too 
young  to  have  attained  to  any  such  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. Fifty  years  from  now,  perhaps,  we  may  properly 
talk  of  such  a thing.  But  we  have  gone  far  enough 
to  prove  that  they  are  great  life-saving  stations,  and 
that  they  are  developing  a new  value  as  great  social 
clinics.  For  in  dealing  with  children  we  deal  with 
fundamentals,  and.  under  the  X-rays  of  judicial  in- 
vestigation in  these  courts  for  children,  we  are  being 
shown  in  a manner  mo.st  startling  not  only  tlie 
delinquencies  of  the  ehild  but  the  more  serious  delin- 
quencies of  the  parent  and  the  community. 

When  any  one  holds  up  any'  one  children’s  court  as 
a model  for  the  world,  whether  it  be  in  Indianapolis, 
Denver,  Chicago,  or  New  York,  it  is  proof  that  he 
does  not  know  w’hat  he  is  talking  about.  There  arc 
widely'  different  State  constitutions,  conditions,  and 
problems  to  Ik-  met.  in  dealing  with  the  children’s 
cases  of  different  cities,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
attain  the  best  results  and  have  the  procedure  in  any 
two  cities  exactly  alike.  The  great  advance  that  has 
been  made  in  all  of  them,  however,  has  l)een  the  saving 
of  the  plastic  material  of  future  citizenship  that  comes 
to  them  from  the  inexorable  mold  of  criminality, 
the  placing  of  his  material  in  the  hands  of  a judge 
who,  in  these  common-sense  tribunals,  is  given  wide 
discretionary  powers,  and  who  usually  is  a wise  fa- 
ther in  time  of  greatest  need  to  the*  boys  and  girls 
who  come  before  him. 

A recent  study  of  the  cases  covering  a period  of 
six  years  showed  that  less  than  nine  per  cent  of  the 
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A scene  in  the  Richmond  County  Children’s  Court  on  Staten  Island,  where 
a case  of  neglect  is  being  heard  from  six  children,  who  accuse  their  parents 
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c\ti  who  had  boon  arraigned  in  the  court  of  New 

York  County  returned  a second  time.  Of  all  the 
thovisands  of  children  who  had  been  found  guilty  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  to  have  been  without  proper 
guardianship,  to  have  been  ungovernable  or  disorderly, 
and  who  had  been  released  on  probation,  only  eleven 
per  cent  had  failed  to  make  such  good  progress  that 
their  commitment  to  institutions  was  necessary.  In 
the  old  days,  a vast  majority  of  those  same  children 
would  have  been  railroaded  off  into  the  gaping  maws 
of  barrack-like  institutions,  there,  perhaps,  coming 
into  contact  with  children  ten  times  worse  than  them- 
selves, and  suffering  the  great  risk  of  being  tunied 
out  confirmed  criminals. 

The  great  effort  in  the  Children’s  Court  of  New 
York  County  is  to  save  the  children  to  their  homes 
if  it  is  at  all  possible.  The  feeling  is  that  a homo 
must  be  mighty  bad  not  to  be  better  than  the  best 
institution  ever  created — and  the  institution  may 
have  cottages  of  marble  and  onyx  bath-tubs.  This  is 
not  any  reflection  on  the  institutions;  it  is  necessary 
to  have  them;  but,  save  for  unusual  conditions,  the 
home  is  the  best  place  for  the  child.  So  it  is  that,  of 
the  army  of  approximately  10,000  children  arraigned 
at  the  "bar  of  the  Children’s  Court  in  New  York 
County  each  year,  only  about  one  fifth  go  to  institu- 
tions, and  one  half  of  that  fifth  are  committed,  not 


These  boys  may  be  primary  pupils  of  an  East  Side 
“ Fagin,”  but  their  fathers  are  helpless  to  prevent  it 


because  of  any  offense,  but  because  their  own  homes 
are  not  fit  for  them.  Our  children’s  courts  have 
proved  beyond  any  future  question  that  there  is  in- 
nate even  in  the  cTiild  of  the  most  wretched  surround- 
ings— and  he  may  be  the  child  of  criminal  parents — 
a sense  of  decency  and  right,  and  that  he  can  l>e 
saved  to  good  citizenship  if  the  community  will  but 
take  him  in  hand  in  time.  1 frequently  call  the  dingy 
old  building  in  which  the  Children’s  Court  of  New 
Y^ork  County  still  has  its  home,  and  w’hich  stands  on 
the  inlet  to  the  Bowery,  the  great  Gray  Way  of  the 
Metropolis,  the  Palace  of  Optimism,  because  of 
the  hopeful,  helpful  work  that  got's  on  there.  In  the 
old  days,  before  children’s  courts  were  thought  of,  it 
was  the  Temple  of  Sorrows;  for  then  it  was  the 


headquarters  of  the  old  Department  of  Charities  and 
Corrections.  Thither  crept  in  countless  thousands  the 
city’s  crushed  grown-ups  to  beg  its  grudging  charity. 
But  to-day  the  ceaseless  procession  of  the  neglected 
and  delinquent  children  who  pass  between  its  doors  are 
being  saved  from  the  army  of  pauperism  and  crime. 

The  Forces  that  Mahe  for  Juvenile  Delinquency 

OUR  children’s  courts,  too,  are  opening  our  eyes 
to  the  forces  that  make  for  delinquency.  They 
are  forcing  us  to  see  that  our  great  sin  of  the  past 
has  been  social  irresponsibility.  We  have  not  cared 
particularly  what  has  happened  to  our  neighbor  or  his 
child,  so  long  as  nothing  unpleasant  has  happened 
to  us.  Since  they  have  been  established  we  have 
been  brought  to  a realization  of  the  cruelty,  the  in- 
justice of  branding  children  as  thieves,  burglars,  and 
felons.  The  Court  of  Appeals  in  New  York  only 
forty-three  years  ago,  in  the  case  of  The  People  vs. 
Park,  decided  that  a child  under  sixteen  who  had 
been  convicted  of  a felony  was  disqualified  to  be  sworn 
or  to  testify  in  any  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal. 

Most  of  the  States  that  now  have  children’s  courts 
are  no  longer  convicting  children  of  crime,  but,  where 
they  have  offended  aj^ainst  the  law,  are  finding  them 
to  have  been  guilty  of  juvenile  delinquency  only. 
Formerly,  children  that  had  been  convicted  were 
barred  from  civil  serv'icc  examinations.  Now  they 
are  no  longer  disqualified  from  any  of  the  civil  privi- 
leges of  citizens.  Our  children’s  courts  are  teaching 
us,  too,  that  seventy  per  cent  of  juvenile  delinquency 
is  due  to  parental  delinquency,  and  that  much  of  the 
parental  delinquency  is  due  to  the  delinquency  of  the 
community.  They  have  shown  to  what  an  alarming 
extent  had  grown  the  practice  of  parents  trumping 
up  chargt*8  against  their  own  children  in  an  effort 
to  have  them  committed  to  institutions  and  thus 
shift  to  the  State  the  burden  of  their  support  until 
they  had  reached  a bread-winning  age.  If  the  chil- 
dren’s courts  have  done  nothing  else  to  justify  their 
estiiblishment,  they  have  made  it  possible  to  put  a 
check  on  this  practice.  For  now  many  of  the  States 
have  laws  that  permit  the  judge  who  has  committed 
a child  to  an  institution  to  place  the  father  under  a 
court  order  to  pay  to  the  State,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
what  it  costs  to  maintain  that  child  while  it  is  in 
the  institution. 

Formerly  there  were  some  parents  in  the  congested 
districts  who  were  as  proud  of  the  fact  that  their  boys 
had  l)een  sent  to  an  institution,  reformatory  or  chari- 
table, as  we  would  be  that  our  son  had  gone  to  Har- 
vard or  Y’^ale.  In  fact,  to  many  of  our  newly  arrived 
Italian  immigrants  these  institutions  were  known  as 
cnllcfjios.  But  where  the  parents  know  that,  unless 
they  pay  at  least  a part  of  the  tuition  of  the  collegia, 
the  father  stands  a good  chance,  of  going  to  jail,  they 
are  not  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  children  in  this 
way.  1'hey  have  reasoned,  in  the  past,  that  if  the 
State  insisted  that  the  child  go  to  school,  and 
would  not  permit  him  to  help  in  the  bread-winning 
until  he  had  reached  a certain  age,  then  the  State 
should  pay  for  his  support  and  education  until  that 
age. 

There,  are  parents  of  this  class  who  even  try  to  get 
rid  of  the  support  of  their  infants.  A mother  with  a 
seven-raonths-old  baby  in  her  arms  appeared  at  the 
Children’s  Bureau  one  day,  and  told  a pitiful  story 
of  a husband  at  home  dying  of  consumption.  They 
were  out  of  food,  fuel,  clothing,  and  had  pawned 
everything  for  medicines.  The  mother  said  that  if 
the  city  would  relieve  her  of  the  support  of  the  child 
for  a few  months  she  would  go  to  work.  An  examiner 
uas  sent  hurrying  down  into  Oliver  Street.  He 
climbed  five  flights  of  tenement  stairs,  and  there,  in 
a room  that  had  been  stripped  of  everything  except 
the  bed  and  a wooden  leg  that  lay  conspicuously  be- 
side it,  was  the  consumptive.  Surely  enough,  Ive  was 
in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease. 

The  woman,  when  questioned,  stopped  her  wailing 


P holograph  by  Jessie  Tarbox  Beats 


More  than  half  the  children  brought  in 
the  court  in  New  York  each  year  are  there 
because  of  the  thwarted  desire  for  play 


long  enough  to  explain  that  her  husband  had  met 
with  a blasting  accident  l>efore  the  consumption  had 
developed,  and  had  lost  a leg.  The  comhination  of 
misfortunes  made  the  examiner  suspicious.  He  lifted 
the  covers  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  two  legs  were 
revealed  in  as  gootl  a state  as  legs  on  a consumptive 
in  that  stage  of  the  disease  could  be.  The  services 
of  the  consumptive  who  lived  in  the  next block  had 
been  hired  for  the  day  in  an  effort  to  defraud  the  city. 
The  wooden  leg  had  been  borrowed  from  a professional 
mendicant  who  lived  a few  doors  away,  and  who  had 
no  particular  use  for  it  on  this  day,  as  he  was  sit- 
ting on  a corner  not  many  blocks  away  with  his 
stump  and  a hat  extended,  catching  the  pennies  of 
the  sympathetic  passers-by.  'Ihe  husband  and  father 
was  at  work,  earning  ten  dollars  a week.  This  was 
all  a plot  to  get  rid,  for  a number  of  years  at  least, 
of  the  support  of  the  infant. 

There  has  recently  been  coming  to  light,  too, 
another  heartless  but  ingenious  scheme  of  parents  for 
unloading  the  care  of  their  offspring  on  the  public — 
prearranged  family  desertion.  This  evil  has  grown  to 
alarming  proportions.  In  addition  to  the  ten  thou- 
sand children  arraigned  in  the  Children’s  Court  of 
New  York  County  each  year,  the  commitment  of 
another  ten  thousand  is  proposed  to  the  Children’s 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Charities  of  that  one 
county  because  of  destitution  and  dependency.  One 
fourth  of  this  number  have  been  deserted  by  one  or 
both  parents.  In  many  of  these  cases,  it  lias  been 
agreed  between  the  parents  that  the  father  will  dis- 
appear, and  will  locate  in  or  out  of  the  city  under 
an  assumed  name,  and  that  after  the  supposedly 
stranded  mother  has  succeeded  in  having  the  city 
relieve  her  of  the  care  of  her  children  they  w’ill 
reunite.  Sometimes  it  takes  weeks  and  sometimes 
months  until  the  mother  has  unloaded  the  children 
on  the  authorities;  but  in  the  end  the  plan  usually 
works,  and  she  disappears  too,  to  rejoin  her  husband 
and  start  life  and  child-bearing  all  over  again.  All 
this  is  brutal  and  criminal,  but  how  much  of  it  is 
due  to  the  State’s  own  delinquency? 
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The  Boys’  Detention  Room  in  one  of  the  courts  on  lower  Third  Avenue.  While  waiting  for  their 
cases  to  be  called  in  the  court-room  adjoining,  the  clerk  takes  a record  pf  each  boy’s  home  life 
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The  Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  who  rarely  lacks  gcxxl 
listeners,  discussing  tennis  before  an  interested  audience 


Mrs.  Winston  Churchill  leaving  the  court-room  at  the  ad- 
journment of  one  of  the  sessions  in  the  Sackville  will  case, 
in  which  the  relatives  of  Sir  John  Murray  Scott  contested 
his  will  in  favor  of  Lady  Sackville,  alleging  undue  influence 


X^ady  Sackville  (seated),  the  successful  defendant  in  the  million-pound  will  case,  which  has  provided  the  most  sen- 
sational event  of  the  London  season.  The  beauty  and  rank  of  the  defendant,  her  spirited  bearing  under  cross- 
and  the  interest  of  the  testimony  packed  the  court-room  with  members  of  London  society.  The 
taken  at  Jpule,  the  Kentish,  seat  of  the  Sackville  family,  and  one  of  the  greatest  mansions  in 
png  ^d.  At  j,  L«d3lSi|t^)cville's  daughter,  who  was  frequently  referred  to  during  the  trial 


Ex-King  Manuel  of  Portugal  and  his 
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The  gallantry  of  the  English  middy  is  well  shown  at  this  trying  moment 
during  the  inspection  of  the  new  battle  cruiser  H.  M.  S.  Australia 


Mme.  Olive  Fremstad,  the  great  Wagnerian  soprano,  sailed  July  12th  for  1 
estate  in  Ailstria.  Mme.  Fremstad ’s  career  during  the  last  five  years  has  b< 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  and  remarkable  achievements  of  the  Metropolitan  sti 


Barney  Oldfield  at  the  finish  of  a 455-mile  race,  smoking  his  invariable 
stogy.  He  finished  third  in  the  road  race  from  Los  Angeles  to  Sacramento 
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'Two  pictures  showing  the  fire-fighters  at  work  during  the  actual  progress  of  a 
great  forest  fire  in  eastern  California.  Volunteer  brigades  were  formed  from  the 
land-owners  of  the  district,  and  the  men  went  out  with  axes  and  cleared  great 
roadways  in  the  path  of  the  flames.  The  dense  character  jkf  I undfetbrUsh, 
which  often  rose  above  the  men’t  heads,  is  shown  in  the— IpVK  ^otogcapb 
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MARK  TWAIN  AND  THE  HEROINE  OF  “TOM  SAWYER” 
Mrs.  Laura  Hawkins  Frazer  (Becky  Thatcher)  was  a 
guest  of  Mr.  Clemens  at  “ Stormfield,”  Connecticut,  in  1908 


BY 

KEENE 

ABBOTT 


TIIK  Hannibal  of  to-day.  with  its  tliriving  fac- 
tories, street  ears,  and  hriek  pavements,  is 
a very  different  place  from  the  languid, 
yawning  Missouri  village  of  Mark  'J'wain’s 
l)oyliood.  In  the  steamboat  era  of  the  fifties 
the  levee  was  nearly  always  crowded  with 
big  side-wheelers;  there  were  five  packet  lines  on  the 
upper  river,  whereas  there  is  now  but  a single  line. 
In  those  pioneer  days  pork,  beef,  and  lumber  were 
the  e.xports;  now’  they  are  cement,  stoves,  and  car- 
wheels,  and  there  are  five  lines  of  railway  to  transport 
them. 

But  the  mile-wide  Mississippi  is  still  picturesque 
with  life  along  the  levee.  In  summer-time  four 
steam-boats  a week  come  in  and  depart.  J)lying  up  and 
down  the  river  between  St.  Haul  and  St.  fxjuis;  there 
are  daring  little  skiffs,  gayly  festooned  excursion 


boats,  pert  launches,  delicate,  yachts,  heavy  liargcs. 
houseboats,  scows;  and  there  is  always  a ponderous 
dredging  machine,  with  a pair  of  tall  stacks  tumbling 
forth  black  and  heavy  plumes  of  smoke.  Bordering 
the  town  on  the  east,  the  river  wrinkles  and  dimples 
and  gleams,  and  at  evening  gloriously  burns  w’ith  the 
reflected  sunswt.  All  day  long  the  mystical  green 
islands  drowse  and  dream,  out  there  in  the  slow  and 
tranquil  current. 

The  Cadets  of  Temperance 

THM  river,  in  short,  has  not  changed,  and  without  the 
river  Samuel  Clemens  could  scarcely  have  been  Mark' 
Twain.  Yet  perhaps  it  had  no  more  influence  upon  him 
than  had  this  |)ictures(pie  old  town  of  his  boyhood. 
It  is  still  the  same  sullen,  yellow,  soil-gorged  stream, 
with  its  sand-bars  grow- 
ing with  willows  and  cot- 
tonwoods; still  the  refuge 
of  truant  school-boys. 

Years  ago,  a young  man 
in  Hannibal  w’ho  l>elonged 
to  a debating  society  need- 
ed blank  paper  to  use  in 
the  preparation  of  speech- 
es. Such  a need  it  was 
that  he  was  urged  to  a bit 
of  economy  that  was  very 
trifling  at  the  time  but 
since  gained  a degree  of 
importance.  An  old  note- 
book discarded  in  his 
mother’s  bouse  by  a friend 
who  had  left  town  filled 
his  requirements  to  a 
nicety,  since  only  a few’  of 
the  pages  had  been  used. 
On  these  first  few  pages, 
faded  and  brow’n  Avith 
time,  but  still  legible,  is 
the  roster  of  the  Cadets  of 
Temperance.  Heading  the 
list  is  the  name  of  Hamuel 
L.  Clemens;  and  on  the 
same  page,  third  from  the 
bottom,  is  that  of  his 
brother  Henry,  the  young 
man  who  lost  his  life  in  a 
steamboat  explosion  on  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Were  it  not  .for  “Tom 
Sawyer,”  people  would 
perhaps  never  guess  Mark 
Twain’s  motive  for  joining 
the  Cadets;  but  no  doubt 
he,  as  well  as  Tom,  was  at- 
tracted to  the  order  “ by 
the  showv  character  of 
their  regalia,”  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  he 
presently  “ found  out  the 
new’  thing  ” that  Tom 
discovered — “ namel.y,  that 
to  promise  not  to  do  a 
thing  is  the  surest  way  in 
the  world  to  make  a body 
want  to  go  and  do  that 
very  thing.”  Evidentl.v 
Samuel  L.  Clemens  w’as 
fairly  prompt  in  making 
the  discovery;  for  after 
his  signature  stand  out 
clearly  the  letters  “withd” 
(w’ithdrawn ) . 

Withdraw’ing  from  the 
temperance  society,  or  be- 
ing expelled  from  it.  was 
obviously  the  custom 
among  Mark  Twain’s 
friends.  Mr.  J.  W.  Mc- 
Daniel, at  one  time  presi- 
dent of  the  Cadets  and  of- 
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The  house  in  which  “Huckleberry  Finn,”  whose  real  name  was  Tom  Blanken- 
ship, used  to  live.  It  was  in  the  same  block  with  Mark  Twain’s  old  home 


The  old  schoolhouse,  now  used  as  a cheap  dwelling,  where 
Mark  Twain  and  Becky  Thatcher  started  to  school 
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licially  known  as  Patriarch,  says  that  w’ithdraw- 
ing  from  such  an  organization  is  a gift  that  comes 
natural  to  boys.  .He  modestly  declares  that  he  him- 
self was  one  of  the  most  gifted.  “ 1 got  expelled,” 
he  says, 

Mr.  McDaniel  is  a cigar-maker  in  Hannilml;  he  is 
now  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  and  still  works  at  his 
trade.  I found  him  “booking”  cigar-binders  in  the 
factory  where  he  has  long  been  employed. 

“ How  did  it  happen,”  I ventured,  “that  the  Cadets 
of  Temperance  thought  they  could  get  along  without 
you  ?” 

Combing  his  lingers  through  his  gray  beard,  he 
smiled  quizzically  as  he  replied: 

“ You  see.  we  weren’t  allowed  to  smoke  any,  and 
maybe  I smoked  a little;  we  weren’t  allowed  to  chew, 
ami  maybe  I chewed  a little;  we  weren’t  allowed  to 
drink  any  cider  or  wine  or  beer  or  whisky,  and  may- 
be I — well,  I reckon  they  sort  o’  lost  confidence 
in  me.” 

When  told  that  his  predicament  was  shared  by 
several  others,  he  solemnly  added: 

“Yes,  sir;  I helieve  the  boys  irere  pretty  much  of 
a strain  on  the  confidence  of  that  order  — all  ex- 
cept Tom  Blankenship.  Tom  never  strained  any 
order.” 

“ How  Avas  that?” 

The  Onginal  HucHeherry  Finn 

“ \^HY,  he  could  never  get  in.  He  was  too  harum- 
VV  scarum  ev?n  to  trot  in  our  class  of  society. 
Tom — dead  long  ago — ^'fom  AA’as  the  original  Huck  Finn. 
Sam  Clemens  says  so  in  his  autobiography;  and  Sam 
has  me  Avritten  up  as  the  most  envied  boy  in  town,  after 
Tom  Blankenship.  Says  the  boys  never  saAv  me  eating 
cand.v,  though  my  father  AA’as  a confectioner;  and  he 
says,’  too,  that  the  bovs  alAA’ays  supposed  that  candy 
AA’as  my  ordinary  diet.’’ 

“ You  were  AA’ell  acquainted  with  Blankenship?” 

“ B’as  I?  Well,  I reckon  so.  Us  boys,  AA’ith  Tom 
and  Sam  Clemens,  used  to  go  fishing  together  many 
and  many  a time.  doAvn  on  Glasscock  Island.  Another 
place  AA’c  liked  to  go  to  AA’as  Turtle  I.sland.  It  lies  up 
the  river  above  the  bridge.  That’s  where  Ave  went  to 
get  turtle  eggs.” 

After  a ineditatiA’e  interval  Mr.  McDaniel  said 
deliberately : 

“ I remember  all  about  the  Blankenships.  The  whole 
family — father,  mother,  two  boys,  and  a girl — came 
doAvn’the  river  in  a ‘ dugout.’  Know  what  a ‘dugout’ 
is?  Well,  it’s  a boat  or  canoe  made  of  a big  tree  hol- 
lowed out.  They  came  from  up  river  some  place,  and 
they  landed  at  the  foot  of  North  Street.  I aa’us  there 
at  the  time.  Ben  AA’as  the  name  of  the  other  boy, 
and  he  Avas  older  than  Tom.  but  what  the  girl’s  name 
was  I disremember. 

“ As  for  the  name  of  Finn,  which  Sam  Clemens 
gaA’e  to  Tom  Blankenship,  I’ll  tell  you  about  that. 
When  Ave  Avere  boys  together,  the  tovA'n  drunkard 
used  to  be  Jim  Finn.  Noav,  I never  have  read  any 
of  Sam’s  books,  but  from  what  I hear  I reckon 
that  his  description  of  Huck  Finn’s  old  rip  of  a 
father  was  pretty  much  on  the  order  of  old  Jim 
Finn.  One  morning  he  AA’as  found  dead  in  Jim 
Craig’s  tan-yard,  that  used  to  be  up  there  at  Main 
and  North  'streets,  but  it’s  gone  long  ago.  It  was 
in  the  same  place  Avhere  the  carriage  and  Avagon 
shop  is  now.” 

This  information  was  corroborated  by  Mr.  John 
A.  Fry.  a distinguished  citizen  of  Hannibal  whose 
very  special  distinction  is  that  he  neither  withdrew 
nor  was  expelled  from  the  Cadets  of  Temperance. 
When  this  fact  Avas  mentioned  to  him,  he  blandly 
inquired: 

“What,  they  didn’t  put  me  out?  Well,  then,  1 
reckon  I Avas  overlooked.  Must  have  been  that,  or  else 
the  secretary  got  Avore  out  Avith  scratching  off  the 
names  of  so  many  other  boys.  Still,  it’s  a solemn  fact: 

I have  kept  the  pledge.” 

As  he  sat  in  the  sunshine  on  his  front  porch,  he 
dreAV  deliberately  at  his  cob  pipe,  letting  little  blue 
wavelets  of  vapor  eddy  up  through  his  ^ay  mustache, 
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it.  was  pointed  out  to  liim  that  even  this  ruminative 
enjoyment  of  his  was  in  violation  of  one  injunction 
of  his  pledge. 

Yes,  that's  so;  I do  smoke,”  he  admitted;  “ it’s 
on  account  of  my  asthma.”  Then,  with  a demure 
smile  and  the  twitch  of  an  eyelid,  he  added 
gravely : “ Astlima  has  been  an  awful  blessing 

to  me!” 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  any  shortness  of  breath 
Mr.  Fry  may  have  has  not  greatly  impaired  his  phys- 
ical vigor.  He  lives  at  tlie  top  of  one  of  the  steepest 
hills  in  town,  but  he  speaks  of  it  slightingly,  at  the 
same  time  declaring  that  if  any  one  could  be  so  fool- 
ish as  to  want  a photograph  of  siich  as  him,  he  had 
better  go  and  have  it  over  with  right  away;  for  to- 
morrow, he  said,  he  Would  be  up  at  three  o’cloc-k  to  go 
fishing  and  would  be  gone:  all  day.  And,  of  course, 
since  no  street-car  line  was  anywhere  near  his  house, 
1 offered  to  send  out  the  photographer. 

“ Street-car!”  said  he  contemptuously.  “ Who  wants 
a street-car?” 

“ But.”  I demurred,  “ it’s  more  than  a mile  down- 
town— and  six  miles  coming  up.” 

He  looked  his  scorn  of  me. 

" I’ll  walk,”  he  said,  and  he  did. 

Seventy-seven  years  is  his  age.  Hc8i)itc  the  fact 
that  he  is  the  oldest  white  man  born  in  Hannibal,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  he  is  perhaps  the  youngest  old 
man  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

The  Famous  Whitewash  Story 

Mr.  fry  went  to  school  with  Mark  Twain,  and  be 
knows  the  truth  about  the  whitewash  story. 

“Sam  Clemens?  Yes,  I knew  him.  Went  to  school 
with  him,  and  I’m  bound  to  say  that  he  did  keep  up 
with  us,  but  nobody  ever  knew  how  he  managed  to 
learn  anything.  Shiftless,  lazy,  and  dadblasted  tired — 
born  tired!  No  study  in  him.  All  the  time  too  busy 
getting  up  some  new  kind  of  devilment.  And  he  sure 
was  a boy',  Sam  was,  who  knew  how  to  entertain 
himself. 

“Ever  hear  about  him  and  the  whit<*wash?  Can’t 
say  whether  he  ever  put  it  in  any  of  his  books  or  not. 
but  it’s  a fact,  every  word  of  it.  Well,  sir,  one  time 
he  went  out  over  the  neighborhood  and  took  contracts 
for  whitewashing  tight-board  fences.  Then,  come 
night,  he  blew  his  whistle  or  cat-meowed  to  get  out 
the  boys.  Told  ’em  he  had  a good  trick  they  could 
play  off  on  the  neighbors.  He  let  on  that  people 
would  be  awful  mad  if  any  whitewash  was  put  on  their 
fences;  they  wanted  to  plant  vines  and  flowers  along 
their  fences,  the  neigbors  did — so  he  said,  and  then 
explained  to  us  how  lime  would  surely  be  terrible  hard 
on  the  plants.  People  would  wonder  who  had  done 
it:  neighbors  would  be  awful  mad;  it  would  kick  up 
no  end  of  a row. 

“ Well,  that  sounded  reasonable  and  all  right.  And 
there  we  “were,  us  boy's,  just  a-spoiling  for  excitement. 
To  worry  folks  a lot  we  thought  was  ’most  as  good  fun 
as  a minstrel  show.  So  that’s  why  the  scheme  that 
Sam  Clemens  got  up  looked  so  alm,ighty  attractive. 
But  I disremember  whether  the  boys  liooked  the  lime 
to  make  the  whitewash  with  or  whether  they  come  by 
it  honorable.  Anyhow,  come  night  with  enough  moon 
to  see  with,  the  boys  started  in  to  whitewash  the 
fences.  They  just  fleV  at  it;  they  soused  it  on;  they 
worked  and  they  sweated,  burned  their  hands  and 
faces  with  the  lime,  and  let  theirselves  be  bossed  by 
Sam  Clemens  till  the  work  was  plumb  through  and 
done. 

“And  then  what  happened?  Well,  sir,  the  next 
day  Sara  goes  around  to  the  different  houses,  collects 
for  the  jobs,  and  gets  no  end  of  compliments.  People, 
I reckon,  never  did  have  so  much  whitewash  on  their 
fences  before.” 

“ Y"ou  might  as  well  tell  it  all,”  I urged.  “ Were,  you 
one  of  the  boys  who  assisted,  that  night,  in  making  the 
neighbors  mad  ?” 

“ Well.”  said  Mr.  Fry,  as  he  struck  a match  to  re- 
light his  pipe,  “ never  mind  about  that.” 

Besides  Mr.  McDaniel  and  Mr.  Fry  there  arc  still 
living  in  Hannibal  five  other  boyhood  friends  of  Mark 
Twain,  survivors  of  the  defunct  Cadets  of  Tem- 
perance. Each  of  these  gentlemen  is  pro<ligal 
of  anecdotes  about  Sam  Clemens,  the  reminis- 
cences of  Mr.  Pierce  l>eing  rather  significant 
as  bearing  upon  the  first  literary  development 
of  Mark  Twain. 


Mark  Twain’s  Stories  from  Arabian  Nights 


“IN  those  day's,”  says  Mr.  Pierce,  “we  didn’t 

I have  much  to  read.  There  was  but  one  copy 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  in  the  village,  and  that 
volume  was  the  property  of  Squire  Clemens, 
Mark  Twain’s  father.  Sam  knew  all  the  stories. 
He  could  hire  us,  any  day,  to  help  him  do  his 
chores  by  merely  a promise  that,  as  soon  as  we 
were  done,  he  would  give  us  the  Forty  Thieves 
or  some  other  yarn. 

“ Of  course  Sam  couldn’t  take  the  book  out 
of  the  house;  it  was  too  valuable.  But  we 
used  to  go  off  to  a vacant  building  north  of 
town,  and  he  would  repeat  the  Arabian  Nights 
by'  the  hour.” 

During  his  farewell  visit  to  Hannibal  in  June. 
1!)02,  Mark  ’IVain  was  photographed  at  the  door 
of  the  shabby  little  home  where  ho  spent  his  boy- 
hood. 

“ Seems  to  have  grown  smaller,”  he  said,  and 
added  reflectively: 

“ A boy’s  home,  you  know,  is  such  a mighty  big 
place  to  him!  If  I were  to  come  back  here  ten 
years  from  now,  I suppose  it  wouldn’t  look  any 
bigger  than  a bird-cage.” 

TTie  old  house  at  Florida.  Missouri,  where 
Mark  'I'wain  was  born,  gradually  fell  into  decay, 
until  at  last,  some  ten  y’cars  ago,  the  roof  caved 
in  and  the  building  was  tnrn  down.  Like  condi- 
tions prevailed  in  Hannibal  in  regard  to  tbe 
bouse  where  Tom  Blankenahiu  (Huck  Finn  used 
to  live.  It  was  f)art ial y ^iTngi^th roe  } 
and  \^^.i^f^|?rwa-rdj  d_eu4lis 


Looking  out  on  the  Mississippi  from  Tom  Sawyer’s  town.  The  further 
of  the  two  islands  was  Glasscock  Island,  and  is  now  called  Tom 
Sawyer  Island,  as  many  of  his  adventures  took  place  there 


The  entrance  to  the  celebrated  “ Mark  Twain  Cave,”  where  Tom 
Sawyer  and  Becky  Thatcher  were  lost  and  “ Injun  Joe  ” died 


Becky  Thatcher 

A SIMILAR  fate,  it  ap- 
pears, is  awaiting  the 
old  building  where  Mark 
Twain  and  Becky  Thatcher 
went  to  school.  But  with 
Tom  Sawyer’s  sweetheart 
herself  time  has  dealt  very 
kindly.  Her  real  name, 
however,  is  not  Becky 
Thatcher.  She  is  Mrs. 

Laura  Hawkins  Frazer, 
and  she  is  now  superin- 
tendent of  the  Home  for 
the  Friendless. 

“Yes,”  she  says... iu,  an- 
swer to  a question,  “ 1 • 
suppose  it  i«V  wonderful  to 
have  known  Mark  Twain. 

He  was  a great  man, 
though  he  didn’t  stKMU  to 
me  at  all  wonderful  when 
a little  boy.  There  are 
stories  here  about  his  l)e- 
ing  rough  and  unruly,  and 
he  was  mightily  mis- 
chievous, I suppose;  but 
he  wasn’t  always  rough — 
not  by  any  means,  and  I 
ought  to  know  about  that, 
for  I liked  to  play  with 
him  every  day  and  all  day 
long.  Sam  and  I used  to 
play  together  like  two 
girls.  He  had  fuzzy  light 
curls  all  over  his  head 
that  really  ought  to  have 
belonged  to  a girl. 

“ The  house  where  we 
used  to  live  was  just 
across  the  street  from  the 
Clemens  home  on  Hill 
Street,  and  back  of  the 
tMemens  house  there  was 
an  old  tumble-down  chim- 
ney. We  spent  a great 
deal  of  time  there.  We 
used  to  build  houses.  Sam 
brought  me  the  bricks. 

“ Do  I remember  the 
first  time  I ever  saw  him? 

Yes,  indeed.  He  was  stand- 
ing on  his  hands,  wrig- 
gling his  toes  and  showing 
off  in  the  street.  He  didn’t 
appear  to  notice  me  as  1 
was  going  into  the  house, 
but  he  seemed  to  be  work- 
ing a little  liarder  at  his 
antics  than  most  boys  do. 

“ He  was  a gentle  boy, 
and  kind  of  quiet,  and 
he  always  did  have  that 
drawl.  He  was  long-spoken, 
like  his  mother.  I have  a 
notion  that  on  the  day  when  we  started  to  school — 
it  was  a private  school  kept  by  Mrs.  Horr — I have  a 
notion  that  he  carried  my  slate  and  book.  He  could 
be  ever  so  polite  when  he  wanted  to  be,  just  like  the 
‘new  boy’  that  Tom  Sawyer  had  the  fight  with. 
Some  time  ago  I asked  Mr.  Clemens  who  that  boy 
w'as,  and  this  is  the  letter  he  wrote  about  it.” 

Mrs.  Frazer  slipped  a note  out  of  an  envelop,  a 
note  filled  with  the  fine,  characteristic  penmanship  of 
Mark  Twain. 

“Guess  again!”  he  had  written,  in  answer  to 
her  inquiry.  “ Jim  Foreman  is  in  one  of  my  books, 
but  you  have  not  spotted  him.  The  ‘ new  boy  ’ you 
refer  to  was  Jim  Reagan,  just  from  St,  Louis.” 

As  Mrs.  Frazer  was  carefully  putting  the  letter 
away,  she  smiled  and  added: 

“ Yes,  even  as  a boy  Mr.  Clemens  could  be  very  at- 
tentive and  courteous.  In  the  days  when  the  boys 


Becky  Thatcher  at  nineteen,  in  her  first 
black  silk  dress.  “ It  had  flowing  sleeves 
lined  with  sarcanet  and  edged  with  quilling” 
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and  girls  used  to  go  skating,  he  saw  to  it  that  I didn’t 
miss  the  fun,  even  if  1 hadn’t  learned  how  to  skate. 
I used  to  sit  on  a chair  and  he  would  push  me  over 
the  ice.” 

The  Other  Becky 

“ \^ERE  you  and  small  Sam  Clemens,  or  one  of 
VV  the  other  boys,  ever  lost  in  a cave?”  1 asked 
Mrs.  Frazer. 

She  laughed. 

“Oh,  no;  no,  indeed!  I never  was  lost,  but  there’s 
somebody  else  in  Hannibal  who  was.  You  see,  there  is 
another  Becky  Thatcher.” 

After  an  impressive  pause  in  which  she  regarded 
her  perplexed  and  mystified  visitor,  she  added,  with 
a gleam  in  her  eye: 

“ ^ es,  there’s  another  Becky;  she  says  there  is. 
Unfortunately,  she  didn’t  come  to  Hannibal  un- 
til after  Mr.  Clemens  had  moved  away. 

She  asked  me  once,  ‘ Were  you  ever  lost  in  the 
cave?’  And  I said  to  her:  ‘No,  and  neither  were 
you.’  ” 

A referenco  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
town,  and  especially  the  charming  view  from  tbe 
high  hill  directly  north,  brought  a reminiscent 
look  into  Mrs.  Frazer’s  eyes. 

Mark  Twain’s  Last  View  of 
the  River 

“'T'HAT’S  the  one  mentioned  in  ‘Tom  Sawyer’ 

I us  Cardiff  Hill,  but  its  real  name  is  Holi- 
day’s Hill,  though  they  are  calling  it  Main  Street 
Heights  now,  and  that  seems  a pity.  When 
Mr.  Clemens  was  here  the  last  time  (that  was 
in  early  June,  1002)  he  climbed  that  hill  to 
look  once  more  up  and  down  the  river.  He 
said  then  that  in  all  his  travels  he  had  seen 
nothing  more  beautiful  than  that  view. 

“ \\'iien  we  were  boy  and  girl  together,  our 
favorite  walk  was  up  that  hill.  As  we  went 
along  we  looked  for  wild  flowers  all  the ' way, 
and  we  generally  brought  up  at  the  house  on 
the  top  of  tbe  hill,  the  house  of  the  Holidays. 
;Mrs.  Holiday  liked  children,  and  her  house.  I 
remember,  had  a special  attraction  for  us.  She 
owned  a piano,  and  it  was  not  merely  a piano;  it 
was  a piano  with  a drum  attachment.  Oh.  ‘ The 
Battle  of  Prague.’  executed  with  that  marvelous 
drum  attachment!  It  was  our  favorite  selection, 
because  it  had  so  much  drum  in  it.  I must  have 
l)een  alwmt  ten  at  that  time,  and  Sam  was  two 
years  older. 

“ As  a result  of  those  excursions  of  ours  1 re- 
member that  my  greatest  ambition  was  some 
dav  to  have  a piano,  a piano  with  a drum  at- 
tachment. and  ;EQ|-|>e j Hjo^ jpljay  ‘The  Battle, 
of  Prague.’  ” “ ^ 
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IT  was  Saturday, V a beautiful  day,  a trille  ])a8t 
twelve.  The  sun  shone  straight  down  on  the  roofs 
of  iny  court  of  a hundred  windows,  wdiich  were 
now  comparatively  empty  aft<‘r  the  usual  Satur- 
day morning  huatfe  of  cleaning,  of  hanging  out  the 
curtains  on  the  cross  lines,  of  Iwating  and  sweep- 
ing the  rugs,  the  bustle  having  relegated  itself  to  the 
Hats,  where  the  preparation  for  the  Saturday  afternoon 
outing  of  these  people,  for  wMiom  Saturday  and  Sunday 
are  the  only  holidays,  was  going  on. 

Usually  the  couple  iii  the  windows  of  the  fourth- 
floor  flat  sat  and  quarreled  all  afternoon;  but,  to  my 
intense  amazement  and  delight,  all  was  bustle  there 
too. 

There,  where  they  quarreled  once  a day  and  twice 
or  three  times  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  something 
was  happening.  They  were  going  to  Coney  or  Brighton 
Beach;  at  any  rate,  they  were  not  going  t 
that  Saturday  afternoon  of  the  terrible  heat 
cramped  and  badly  papered  flat — in  their  flai 
red  wall-paper.  'J’hey  were  going  to  speiid  it  on  the 
beach  where  the  sands  were  white,  and  the  skies  were 
blue,  and  there  was  no  fiery,  quarrelsome  red  to  egg 
them  on  to  battles,  unless  perhaps  a dash  or  so  here 
and  there  in  the  coats  of  the  children,  too  widely 
diverse  and  separated  to  hurt. 

Good!  Good!  On  account  of  the  child! 

That  puny,  frail,  pitiful  child,  a boy  of  live  or  so, 
w’ho  spent  all  the  days  of  his  unhappy  life  in  the  vain 
endeavor  to  separate  his  father  and  mother  in  their 
pitched  battles,  brought  on  heaven  knows  how,  unless 
by  the  hideous  and  heathenish  red  of  that  wall-paper. 
A rasping,  angry,  brilliant  scarlet,  forceful  enough  to 
root  out  all  kindly  feeling  in  the  heart  and  transplant 
there  the  thitst  for  blood. 

This  child,  the  puny,  pitiful  boy,  had  brought  his 
little  tan  shoes  to  the  window-sill  to  clean  them.  He 
had  brought  the  polish  in  its  round  tin  box.  the  brush, 
and  a rag.  He  bent  over  the  shoes.  Wginning  to  clean 
them  merrily,  smiling  in  anticipation  of  the  fun  on 
the  beach,  the  lolling  in  the  water,  the  gaiety,  the 
crowd — all  to  lx*  so  different  from  his  usual  Saturday 
afternoons  with  his  quarreling  parents,  those  despair- 
ing, heartbreaking  afternoons  that  were  robbing  him 
of  health  and  strength,  and  stunting  his  growth. 

There  was  • the  mother,  hurrying  about  in  her 
bustling  way,  getting  dressed;  the  father  shaving,  per- 
haps, in  another  room  of  the  flat  that  I couldn’t  see. 
but  which,  in  all  probability,  w’as  papered  the  same 
bright,  fiery  red,  for  he  frequently  emerged  from  it 
in  a violent  and  ungovernable  temper  that  was  only 
assuaged  by  the  breath  of  fresh  air  and  the  view  of  a 
scrap  of  sky  that  he  got  from  the  window, 

T sat  by  the  window  of  my  den.  watching  the  boy 
polishing  his  shoes,  glad  that  this  >Saturday  afternoon 
was  to  be  different. 

Now  and  then  the  mother  would  come  by.  in  her 
process  of  getting  ready,  and  look  over  the  work  of 
polishing  the  shoes,  telling  him  to  hurry  or  he  wouldn’t 
he  ready  in  time,  paling  his  already  pale  cheek  with 
the  threat  of  leaving  him  behind  in  the  heat  of  the 
afternoon. 

The  mother  was  pretty,  very  pretty,  young,  and 
w'ould  have  been  sweet-tempered  except  for  the 
wall-paper  and  the  beer.  Sometimes,  when  she  put 
on  the  light  green  gingham  with  the  little  checks,  and 
did  up  her  ^lair,  she  was  wonderfully  pretty.  All  day 
long  she  went  about  her  work,  chatting  with  a woman 
friend,  hanging  out  her  clothes  on  the  roof,  and  la\igh- 
ing  a little  fat  laugh  tliat  T rather  liked  to  hear, 
good-natured  enough  and  sweet  when  she  was  out  in 
the  open  on  the  roof  under  the  skies. 

She  was  good  to  the  boy,  too.  She  hardly  ever 
slapped  him.  and  then  not  so  very  hard. 

Once  the  father  came  to  the  window  w'ith  one  half 
of  his  face  shaved  and  the  other  lathered,  and  looked 
at  the  shoes. 

The  part  of  his  face  that  was  shaved  had  a placid 
look  of  content.  He  was  rather  good-looking  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon  when  he  first  came  home,  before 
lie  had  sat  a couph*  of  hours  with  the  wall-paper  and 
his  everlasting  glass  of  beer  on  the  window-sill,  she 
at  the  other  window  with  her  glass  of  beer,  sometimes 
a friend  at  that  window  with  his  gla.ss  of  lieer.  and 
the  wife  wavering  between  the  two,  laughing  at  first, 
then 

••  It’s  the  thin!  pint,”  would  cry  iny  neighbor,  who 


watched  the  court  sometimes,  too,  from  her  window 
next  to  mine  along  the  fire-escape.  “ It’s  always  the 
-third  pint!” 

That  and  the  wall-paper,”  said  I.  “ Don’t  forget 
the  wall-paper.” 

Then  the  row — the  row!  The  names  they  called 
each  other!  Terrible,  terrible!  A disgrace  to  the 
court.  Often,  in  spite  of  my  absorbing  interest  in  the 
outcome  of  the  fight,  I had  to  shut  my  window's  down. 
But  all  must  go  well  this  Saturday  afternoon,  oii  ac- 
count of  the  boy.  Yes;  all  must  go  well.  What  a 
day  he  would  have  on  the  beach!  How  different  from 
the  cramping  heat  of  the  fire-escape! 

The  boy  had  almost  finished  one  shoe.  He  had  set 
it  down,  with  a smile  of  self-congratulation,  to  look 
at  it,  and  see  what  else  it  needed,  w'hen 

What  w’as  it  again?  The  wall-paper,  for  there  had 


1 gave  a long-drawn  sigh  as  I looked  at  the  boy. 

For  a brief  period  he  kept  on  shining  his  shoes, 
kept  on  valorously,  in  a determined  way.  He  must 
p)!  Every  Saturday  afternoon  of  his  life*he  spent  try- 
ing to  .separate  those  tw'o.  He  must  have  one  after- 
noon of  play.  He  must! 

But.  as  the  fight  progre.s.sed,  he  lost  heart.  He  stood 
there  for  a time.  Then  all  at  once  he  ran,  disappear- 
ing into  the  room,  and  I could  hear  his  piping,  childish 
voice,  trying  to  make  peace  between  them,  trying  sob- 
bingly  to  separate  them. 

The  two  swung  past  the  window  in  their  eircuit,  she 
running,  he  following.  I saw  the  child  follow'  them, 
clinging  wildly  to  the  skirts  of  his  mother. 

I heard  him  give  a cry  of  terror  as  the  father  sud- 
denly slashed  his  razor  in  mid-air,  threatening  his 
Wife. 

I think  he  had  no  real  idea  of  killing  her,  or  even 
lamting  her.  He  never  did,  though  he  often  threat- 
ened to.  She  was  so  saucy.  If  she  had  ever  actually 
suffered  punishment  she  would  have  lieen  afraid.  1 
consoled  myself. 

There  she  stood  by  the  w'indow,  where  I could  see 
her,  the  boy  clinging  wildly  to  her  skirts  and  sobbing, 
his  small  face  white  and  drawn  with  fear.  But  she 
was  not  afraid.  She  hurled  frightful  words,  as  she 
stood  there,  at  the  man  with  the  razor. 

I sprang  to  my  feet  and  had  the  thought  of  calling 
for  the  police.  In  my  heart  was  the  fear  that  en- 
thralled the  child — the  fear  of  bloodshed,  of  a tragedy; 
but  it  was  not  in  hers. 

Perhaps  he  had  waved  the  razor  at  her  many  times 
liefore  in  that  back  room.  Perhaps  the  boy  had  not 
been  a witness  of  those  scenes,  or  maybe  he  had.  and 
yet  the  red  terror  of  it  entered  his  little  soul  each  time 
as  it  had  done  on  the  first. 

The  quarrel  raged,  and  I could  hear  the  sobs  of 
the  iKiy  as  he  flung  himself  prone  upon  the  floor  in  his 
childish  despair. 

I could  see  him  there  flat  on  tile  floor,  sobbing. 

Toward  the  middle  of  that  terrible  afternoon  which 
I had  hojied  he  w'ould  spend  on  the  white  and  beau- 
tiftil  sands  of  the  beach,  the  quarrel  began  to  slow  up 
a little.  By  and  by  some  one  “ rushed  the  growler.” 
For  another  hour  the  two  quarreled,  but  apart,  one 
at  each  window,  a glass  of  l)eer  on  the  sill  of  each, 
quarreled  .so  long  and  loudly  that  I w-as  fain  at  one 
time  to  put  the  window  dow’n,  and  would  have  exc*ept 
for  the  intensity  of  the  heat. 

The  quarrel  showed  signs  of  increasing,  as  usual,  at 
the  third  pint,  but  thought  better  of  it  and  quiete<l 
down  considerably  with  the  fourth,  so  much  so  that 
now  and  then  her  fat  laugh  resounded  merrily. 

Finally  she  drew  up  her  chair,  now  that  dusk  was 
Ix'ginning  and  the  shadow's  deepened  upon  the  wall- 
paper. and  sat  quite  close  to  him. 

And  then ! 

Well  toward  dusk  of  that  bright  day.  w’hich  should 
have  been  so  happy  for  the  frail  white  Imy.  on  tlic 
sands  of  the  beach  and  in  the  water,  the  tents  about, 
the  blue  skies  above,  the  two  had  made  up. 

But  the  boy! 

He  had  long  ago  given  up  and  gone  to  bed.  tired  of 
the  wrangling,  hopeless  as  to  tlie  outing  by  the  sea; 
and  there  on  the  window-sill,  with  the  rag  and  the 
brush  and  the  box  of  polish,  stood  his  little  tan 
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“ There,  where  they  quarreled  onee  a day 
and  twice  or  three  times  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  SKinif'thing  was  hapAning  ” 
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JUSTICE  ABSOLUTE 

A PROSECUTOR’S  STORY 

BY  HASTINGS  MacADAM 


OrCE  great  truth  I have  gleaned  from  a 
long  professional  experience:  every  breach 
of  law  is  merely  a discord.  Delicate  har- 
monies link  every  little  thing,  in  my  nook 
of  the  world,  inseparably  to  every  other 
little  thing;  unite  my  nook  of  the  world 
indissolubly  with  the  rest  of  the  world;  and,  1 choose 
to  think,  make  all  the  world  one  with  the  universe. 
So  that  beneath  the  dry-as-dust  complexities  of  my 
law  business  I hear  the  music  of  the  spheres  mur- 
muring. 

I will  tell  the  simple  tale  just  as  it  happened;  but 
there  are  phases  I must  dwell  upon,  certain  relations 
in  the  events  as  I see  them  now,  that  time  has  accented 
heavily.  In  any  long  retrospect,  details  formerly 
of  the  foreground  retreat  into  the  dim  perspective, 
while  events  of  the  far  background  move  strangely 
into  the  near  foreground.  1 did  not  think  then, 
nor  would  any  young  man  have  thought,  that  the 
raid  on  Double  Bar  Y was  woven  into  a woof  so  deep. 

Escaping  toward  the  Territory,  and  stopping  to  wa- 
ter their  tired  mounts  and  stolen  herd,  the  raiders 
accidentally  had  met  John  Damlin.  Dead  men  tell 
no  tales,  so  they  shot  him  down.  Bareback  Frank 
Botts,  manager  of  the  Double  Bar  ranch,  had  ridden 
into  Graham  With  the  news.  Sheriff  Bowles  and 
twenty  of  our  rangers,  with  Botts  and  three  of  his 
eowpiinchers,  promptly  had  started  in  pursuit,  de- 
termined to  follow  the  marauders  to  their  Territory 
fastnesses.  Being  myself  young,  full-blooded,  keen 
for  adventure,  I regretted  the  restrictions  of  my  office 
as  I saw  them  gallop  so  bravely  away.  I,  too,  lusted 
to  be  an  instrument  of  the  vengeance;  yet  I stayed, 
for  I felt  I had  a mission  in  the  Southwest. 

Wolfish,  primitive  brutes  had  stolen  and  slain.  As 
if  pursuing  a man-eating  tiger,  seeking  blood  for 
blood,  our  strong  riders  and  l)est  shots  had  gone  to 
square  the  account.  Instinctive,  trigger  Justice,  and 
aimed  against  the  cattle  thieves  rather  than  the 
murderers!  It  was  just  this  lower  order  of  law’  en- 
forcement that  I was  combating,  but  with  what  re- 
sult? The  rangers  were  acting;  I idled! 

Such  discouraging  thoughts  lay  heavily  upon  my 
mind.  Bowles’  careless  “ By,  by,  Charley,”  labeled 
me  a useless  misfit,  a negligible  person.  Oppressed 
and  restless,  I roamed  the  narrow  limits  of  our  down- 
town, a double  row  of  saloons  two  blocks  long. 

About  nine  o’clock,  as  I remember,  from  Griff’s 
place,  burst  out  a maudlin  group  of  roughs  center- 
ing around  an  enormous  fellow  w’ho  towered  half  a 
head  above  his  companions.  A large  beaklike  nose, 
a habitual  scowl,  and  a fringe  of  half-grown  reddish 
beard  gave  him  a horribly  repulsive  look.  I fol- 
lowed the  giant  and  his  satellites  through  the  swing- 
ing wicker  doors  of  the  Buffalo  Hump,  where  they 
meant  to  continue  carousing.  I placed  myself  in- 
conspicuously at  the  low’cr  end  of  the  bar  beside  the 
faro  table  of  One-Eyed  Sam.  Yellow  of  complexion, 
over-fat,  his  right  jaw  shattered  and  seared  from  an 
old  w'ound,  Sam  was  the  ugliest  gambler  in  the  South- 
west— and  the  squarest. 

No  social  lines  were  then  drawn  between  lawryers 
and  gamblers.  If  local  opinion  favored  either,  the 
gambler  had  a shade  the  better.  Sam  w’as  my  friend, 
and  I his. 

“ Business  or  pleasure?”  he  grunted. 

“ A bit  of  both,”  I replied. 

Sam  surveyed  the  huge  stranger. 

“Know  him?”  I asked. 

“ Shad  Baker,”  snarled  Sam.  “ Worst  ever.” 

Shad  and  his  crew  became  noisy  as  the  liquor  got 
in  its  work. 

“ Yer  a yellow !”  suddenly  shouted  Baker,  low- 

ering down  upon  a weak-chinned  youth  who  was  very 
drunk.  “Welch  on  yer  licker,  will  yuh!  Barkeep, 
pour  four  finger  fer  the  kid!  Drink  it,  damn  you! 
Drink  it,  or  I’ll  blow  daylight  plum  through  yuh!” 

Confronted  by  the  pistol,  the  staggering  victim 
hastily  gulped  * the  whisky.  Gun  in  hand.  Shad 
thought  the  time  ripe  to  claim  a terrorizing  king- 
ship over  the  Hump. 

“Anybody  else  want  it?”  he  growled,  and  con- 
tinued: “I  killed  a man  yesterday,  an’  if  any  of 
youse  is  tired  of  livin’,  just  waltz  up  for’ard.” 

He  leered  around  the  saloon.  One-Eyed  Sam’s  steady 
gaze  unflinchingly  met  the  challenging  look  of  the 
bully;  and  then — in  lurched  Tarantula  Bill. 

Tarantula  was  half-witted.  He  had  been  a section 
hand  somewhere  East.  From  reading  Mayne  Reid 
and  seeing  Wild  West  show’s,  he  had  gone  crazy  on 
being  a Western  bad  man.  Now  he  wore  his  hair  a 
foot  long,  boasted  a mustache  to  match,  and  went 
garbed  eternally  in  chaps,  cartridge-belt,  holster,  and 
enormous  pistol.  He  earned  free  board  and  free  drinks 
by  decorating  the  saloons.  His  talents  included  an 
ability  to  do  a noisy,  violent  breakdown  dance.  Harm- 
less as  a child,  he  lived  only  to  play  his  melodramatic 
role  and  drink  a quart  of  whisky  daily. 

Tarantula’s  desperate  appearance  appealed  strongly 
to  Shad,  who  pocketed  his  gun  and  shrieked: 

“Here’s  my  pard!  Whoopee!” 

“Whoopee!”  yelled  Tarantula,  equally  impressed. 
“Red  licker!”  howled  Shad.  “Pass  out  that  there 
licker!” 

They  drank. 

Flossie,  the  negro  fiddler,  struck  up  a jig;  and 
Tarantula  gave  his  exhibition.  Stamping  heels,  leap- 
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ing  in  air,  circling,  shouting,  whooping.  Tarantula 
w’orked  Shad  into  a frenzy  of  insane  delight. 

“ He’s  my  pard!”  again  yelled  Shad,  when  Taran- 
tula ceased  from  sheer  exhaustion.  " We  kin  lick 
any  set  of  cowpumhers  in  the  Panhandle.  An’ 
dance!” 

Shad’s  disjointed  thoughts  had  found  a new  outlet. 
“Dance!  Everybody’ll  dance!” 

One  after  an  other.  Shad’s  companions  made 
frantic,  clumsy  efforts,  stimulated  by  their  liquor  and 
the  revolver.  Then  Shad  spied  me. 

“ Heh,  kid!”  he  howled.  “You  hidin’  back  o’  the 
bar!  Heh!  Come  out  of  thar!” 

For  these  surroundings.  I dressed  a deal  of  a 
dude,  for  which  the  regulars  long  since  had  for- 
given me.  I had  proved  my  courage  before,  and  was 
not  unpopular  in  spite  of  my  office. 

One-Eyed  Sam  started  up,  but  I waved  him  back 
and  stepped  out. 

“Dance,  tenderfoot,  dance!”  he  cried,  letting  fly 
the  first  pistol  shot  on  the  floor.  “ Gol  darn  you, 
dance ! ” 

I danced.  The  fact  was,  I had  something  on 
Tarantula;  I really  could  jig,  and  my  efforts  pleased. 

“Hell!  he’s  a good  sport,”  Baker  finally  allowed. 
“Step  up  to  the  bar.  Red  licker!  Four  fingers  for 
Yaller  Hair!” 

Ignoring  this  discourteous  reference  to  my  blondness, 
I accepted  the  invitation,  and  led  the  man  to  talk. 
I soon  had  his  full  confidence  and  favor.  Then,  all 
innocence  and  admiration,  I asked; 

“Did  you  really  kill  a man  yesterday?” 

“Haw,  haw,  haw!”  he  ghoulishly  laughed.  “He 
was  try  in’  to  run  my  cattle.  I killed  him  deader’n 
hell.” 

“ Where  w’as  it?” 

. “ Out  the  Abilene  trail.” 

Obeying  an  impulse  of  the  instant,  I whipped  out 
my  little  bulldog  and  covered  him  so  quickly  that  he 
scarce  comprehended  what  was  happening,  it  was  an 
art  most  of  us  knew. 

“Shad,  I arrest  you  for  the  murder  of  John 
Hamlin !” 

He  thought  1 was  joking,  and  guffawed  hoarsely. 
His  gang  consisted  of  town  drunks  who  had  a w’ay 
of  attaching  themselves  to  any  cowpuncher  who  had 
money  to  burn.  They  knew  me,  stood  neutral,  and 
drew  away  one  after  another. 

“What  yoh  givin’  me?”  he  protested. 

“Put  your  gun  on  the  bar!”  I ordered. 

I had  stepped  back  a pace,  stood  about  eight  feet 
away,  and  looked  my  best  chilled  steel  straight  at 
him.  His  eyes  wavered;  his  whisky  nerve  began 
to  ooze. 

“ Put  it  on  the  bar ! ” I repeated. 

Slowly  Shad  Baker  extracted  his  pistol  from  its 
holster. 

“Barrel  down!”  I thundered. 

With  the  butt  up.  Baker  passed  the  gun  over  to 
Tex  Shannon,  the  bartender,  snarling  the  while  to 
his  companions: 

“Yer  a lot  of  quitters!  Why  don’t  you  stand  by 
a pal?  Anyhow,  say — ain’t  this  a free  country?  When 
a man’s  after  your  cattle,  ain’t  yer  got  a right  to  kill 
him,  specially  in  a fair  light?” 

Words  passed  from  my  lips.  I scarcely  knew  what 
I said. 

“John  Hamlin  did  not  try  to  steal  your  cattle.  It 
was  not  a fair  fight.  You  shot  him  in  the  hack!** 
Tarantula  had  thrown  himself  flat  on  the  floor,  an 
inevitable  piece  of  his  bad-man  business  at  the  very 
first  sign  of  trouble.  I got  him  up  and  sent  him  after 
Bill  Dickson,  acting  sheriff  in  Bowles’  absence.  Shad 
was  taken  to  jail. 

I WAS  at  orce  brought  face  to  face  with  the  respon- 
sibilities ' had  assumed.  Rapidly  as  I dared,  I 
was  endea’.  ■ ing  to  arouse  northwest  Texas  to  the 
necessity  oj  aw’aiting  and  honoring  legal  processes. 
Yet  there  had  I,  at  the  behest  of  a mere  prompting, 
an  intangible  presumption,  accused  a man  of  capital 
crime  and  taken  his  liberty.  Nor  was  this  the  worst. 
My  carefully  built  influence,  the  confidence  I had  won 
among  these  men,  had  been  thrown  dramatically  be- 
hind a charge  carrying  another  more  serious,  in  Pan- 
handle opinion — ^participation  in  the  cattle  raid.  Word 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  that  the  jail  held  one 
of  Double  Bar  Y raiders,  as  well  as  the  murderer 
of  John  Hamlin. 

Messengers  passed  swiftly  from  bar-room  to  bar- 
room. The  mob  was  forming.  Had  ever  indictment 
less  foundation  in  fact?  They  would  hang  my  man 
first  and  hear  my  proof  afterward — and  I had  no 
proof ! 

A BOXLIKE  frame  building  served  for  our  jail 
and  courthouse.  Thither  I raced,  and  none  too 
soon.  The  outpouring  from  the  saloons  formed  a 
constantly  growing  group  in  front  of  the  structure.  1 
dodged  through  them,  ran  up  the  short  steps  leading 
to  the  main  entrance,  and,  standing  upon  a little 
porchway,  faced  them.  Luckily,  bright  moonlight 
shone  in  my  face  and  I was  recognized.  Eagerly, 
intensely,  passionately,  I cried: 

“Boys,  stop,  every  one  of  you.  This  is  my  ease. 
“Who  charges  this  man  with  murder?  I ^o. 

“Who  arrested  him?  1 did. 
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“ Did  any  one  of  you  see  him  .steal  the  cattle  or 
shoot  John  Hamlin?  No, 

“If  there  is  to  be  hanging,  I will  be  responsible. 
But,  if  done,  it  will  be  done  through  me  as  the  prose- 
cutor of  this  district,  in  a law  court,  by  a verdict  of 
a jury  and  a mandate  of  the  judge.  Now,  back!  All 
of  you,  back!” 

They  were  fair-minded  men  at  bottom,  and  1 .stayed 
them. 

I WAS  awakened  late  the  following  day  by  a .sound 
of  insistent  tapping.  I rose  hurriedly  and  opened 
the  door.  On  the  porch  stood  a stocky  little  lad, 
his  feet  bare,  swollen,  and  caked  with  mud  and  blood, 
his  clothes  tattered  and  his  shirt  open  almost  to  hi.s 
waist,  his  chestnut  hair  tousled,  with  rebellious  locks 
overhanging  his  forehead,  and  a square  little  face, 
freckled,  set  with  daring  blue  eyes. 

“Is  this  Mr.  Holman?”  he  asked  weakly. 

“ Yes.” 

“My  pa  said  ’fore  he  died  I was  to  come  to  you.” 
I knew  intuitively,  but  I asked: 

“Who  was  your  father?” 

“John  Hamlin.  I’m  Joe.” 

“ How  did  you  get  in  from  the  ranch?” 

“ I walked.” 

A good  forty  miles! 

The  hard,  brutal  facts  were  easily  got.  Toward 
evening  of  Wednesday,  this  being  Friday,  John 
Hamlin  and  his  son,  on  foot,  were  driving  their  small 
herd  of  thirty  steers  back  from  the  waterhole  to  a 
fenced  pasture  behind  the  house.  A well  beaten  road- 
way some  twenty  feet  wide  led  for  a quarter  mile 
from  the  trail  to  the  pool,  a body  of  clear  water 
formed  by  the  spring.  From  July  to" early  October  the 
pool  furnished  the  only  sure  water  supply  for  miles 
around.  Half  w’ay  from  the  spring  to  the  main  trail, 
a narrower  path  led  to  Hamlin’s  place.  But  the  Ham- 
lin cattle,  with  Joe  and  his  father  in  their  rear,  were 
still  some  fifty  yards  short  of  their  own  turn,  when 
the  larger  herd,  smelling  tlie  water  and  approaching 
on  the  dead  run.  came  in  sight. 

“ Drive  our’n  up  the  bank,”  yelled  the  elder  Ham- 
lin to  the  boy. 

In  seconds  father  and  son  succeeded  in  turning  their 
cattle  clear  of  the  onrushing.  thirst-mad  animals. 
The  boy  ran  farther  than  the  parent,  but  stopped  about 
a hundred  feet  away.  < 

Tw’o  men  rode  up,  one  evidently  of  Indian  blood, 
and  the  other  a huge  wliite  man  with  a ragged  beard, 
an  ugly  big  nose,  and  wearing  greasy  leather  riding- 
pants  and  a dirty  yellow  shirt.  Both  had  cartridge- 
belts  and  pistols,  both  carried  rifles. 

Joe  heard  his  father  hail  the  men.  They  reined 
in.  A few  words  passed  that  Joe  did  not  under- 
stand; then  the  boy  heard  his  parent  speak  of  the 
Double  Bar  Y brand,  and  at  that  the  larger  of  the 
strangers,  the  white  man,  raised  his  rifle,  deliberately 
shot  John  Hamlin. 

“ Run,  Joe!  Run!”  cried  out  the  father,  falling  face 
foremost  to  the  ground. 

JOE  ran  as  he  had  never  run  before  in  his  life.  The 
rough  ground,  the  thick  underbrush,  the  oncoming 
darkness,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  surroundings 
helped  him.  More  shots  were  fired — the  lad  heard 
the  bullets  whizzing  by.  Dipping  into  a gully,  he  ran 
at  right  angles  a hundred  yards,  and  stopped!^ 

From  this  safe  cover  Joe  heard  the  men  as  they 
passed  close  by,  after  searching  the  house,  barn,  and 
near-by  likely  places.  Probably  two  hours  passed 
before  he  ventured  out. 

It  was  very  dark,  with  a clouded  sky  and  no  moon. 
He  saw  lights  in  the  house,  wliere,  evidently,  the  men 
were  making  free.  But  his  first  thought  was  of  his 
father,  lying  down  there  in  the  darkness.  Like  a 
little  wraith  of  the  night. — terrified,  but  unafraid  at 
soul, — he  retraced  the  course  of  his  flight.  Through 
the  inky  blackness  he  ran  unerringly. 

A little  arm  circled  the  neck  of  the  .sorely  wounded 
man,  a curly  head  bowed  close,  warm  lips  were  pressed 
again  and  again  upon  the  father’s  cheeks,  and  a tremor 
stirred  in  the  stiffening  body.  Shot  through  and 
through,  bled  almost  to  death.  John  Hamlin  was  re- 
called for  one  brief  moment  of  life. 

“Joe,  my  boy,”  he  muttered. 

A long  silence. 

“ Water — water.” 

Joe  ran  to  the  spring,  and  returned  carrying  the  wa- 
ter in  his  two  hands,  pressed  tightly,  bowl-shaped 
together.  He  moisten^  his  father’s  lips,  and  the  elder 
man  tried  vainly  to  gulp  the  cooling  fluid.  In  final 
gasps,  then,  the  parent  whispered: 

“Joe,  go  straight.  Lawyer  Holman — ^town — ^tell 
him ” 

That  was  all.  Probably  two  hours  passed.  The  body 
grew  cold.  Clasping  the  corpse,  his  faculties  paralyzed 
in  the  presence  of  death,  the  lad  lay  as  if  dead  also. 

Glints  from  a lantern,  the  noise  of  approaching 
footsteps,  aroused  Joe.  Keen  as  a deer,  he  re- 
sumed his  battle  for  self-preservation.  Noiselessly  he 
slipped  into  the  brush.  Feeling  safe,  some  fifty  "feet 
away  he  waited.  The  two  men  returned  to  the’ scene 
of  the  crime.  Roughly  the  larger  one  kicked  the  body, 
and,  noting  no  movement,  felt  the  forehead. 

“ Deader’n  hell,”  he  exclaimed. 
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••  Wc'M  tu  tor  ytft  tlif  kid,”  fjruiited  tlio  Indian. 

" Oil,  he’s  too  damn  young  to  testify,”  growled  the 
white  man. 

They  lingered  at  the  scene  of  the  atrocity,  discuss- 
ing their  plans.  Joe  got  scraps  of  their  talk. 

“ Pete,”  announced  the  larger  man,  finally,  “ you’ve 
got  twenty  miles  to  do  to  the  Territory  line.  This 
little  pick-up  here  mixed  the  brands  some,  and  by  goin’ 
on  now  yuh  can  tangle  the  hull  outfit  up  with  Indian 
cattle  by  to-morrow  night.  I’m  going  for  to  hit  it  up 
cross  country  to  Graham  an’  get  a clean  bill  on  the 
job.” 

Merging  Hamlin’s  small  herd  with  the  Double  Bar 
Y steers,  “ Pete  ” drove  them  north.  Shad  galloped 
south,  reaching  Graham  by  morning,  in  good  time  to 
evade  suspicion — full  twelve  hours  ahead  of  Frank 
Botts.  Hamlin  had  had  but  two  horses,  and  tliese 
were  taken  by  the  Indian. 

On  foot,  therefore,  the  orphaned  boy  started  after 
Baker  along  the  lonely  southern  trail  in  the  night. 
Just  once  before  he  had  been  over  the  road  with  his 
father.  There  were  streams  to  ford,  and  dried  arroyos 
alive  with  rattlers  to  cross;  there  were  miles  through 
shoulder-high  prairie-grass  in  which  the  trail  grew 
faint  and  ■where  the  coyotes  chorused  mournfully 
around  him.  He  pegged  along  sturdily,  not  thinking 
of  the  dangers,  and  for  that  reason  escaping  them. 
In  the  early  morning  he  climbed  a cottonwood,  and 
slept  high  up  in  the  main  forks.  During  the  after- 
noon and  night  of  Thursday  he  pressed  on,  and  by 
dawn  of  Friday  was  on  the  outskirts  of  town,  in- 
quiring for  Lawyer  Holman. 

Even  then,  as  I drew  out  the  hard  story,  a feeling 
came  upon  me  that  mine  was  an  experience  bor- 
dering upon  the  mystical.  While  this  mite  of  human- 
ity struggled  along,  displaying  courage,  endurance, 
persistence  unnatural  at  his  years,  had  not  a mute  ap- 
peal for  justice  going  out  from  that  young  heart  in 
some  strange  way  reached  me?  Why  had  I played  so 
unlawyerlike  a part  in  the  Hump?  Was  some  law 
greater  than  mine  at  work? 

But  the  whispers  of  a world  unseen  have  no  place 
in  a court-room.  Closing  my  mind  to  all  save  legal 
fact,  1 soon  found  myself  mired  in  alarming  diffi- 
culties. 

Joe’s  description  closely  fitted  Shad  Baker,  and  by 
consulting  One-Eyed  Sam  1 found  that  the  other  man 
probably  was  Indian  Pete,  a notorious  half-breed  out- 
law. But,  as  1 soon  learned,  our  rangers  succeeded 
too  well  for  my  purposes.  On  Monday  they  re- 
turned, all  but  three.  They  had  trailed  the  cattle 
across  the  forbidden  Territory  line;  they  had  found 
the  central  camp  of  the  Territory  “gang”  far  up  in 
the  Chickasaw  Mountain;  they  had  defied  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  government,  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Indian  country  and  had  long  protected 
this  sort  of  robbery;  and  there  had  followed  a battle. 
The  gang  was  wiped  out,  and  its  leader,  Indian  Pete, 
was  killed. 

Trigger  Justice  had  done  its  work.  In  its  bearing 
on  my  “case,”  there  was  one  great  result;  Indian 
Pete  was  dead.  A possible  prop  of  my  prosecution 
was  gone.  Just  two  living  persons  now  had  direct 
knowledge  of  that  terrible  deed  by  the  water-hole — 
Joe  Hamlin  and  Shad  Baker! 

Such  was  popular  interest,  such  the  tales  told  of  the 
affair  at  the  Hump,  of  my  stand  against  the  mob,  of 
the  eerie  arrival  of  little  tfoe  Hamlin — such  were  these 
things,  relating  as  they  did  to  the  pursuit  and  battle 
of  the  rangers,  that  the  situation  had  a theatrical 
aspect  that  vastly  increased  my  load  of  responsibility. 
Baker’s  trial  would  be  a triaf  of  law  as  well  as  the 
trial  of  a defendant;  I must  demonstrate  the  worth 
of  my  law — justify  justice. 

I FIRMLY  believed  Baker  guilty,  yet  I had  to  prove 
it;  and  I must  convict,  else  the'  step  forward  I 
had  at  heart  would  be  a step  backward.  If  the  case 
were  throw’n  out  of  court,  even  if  Shad  were  ac- 
quitted, he  would  be  dragged  forth  and  hanged  from 
the  most  conspicuous  and  convenient  gibbet. 

Instinct  tried  my  prisoner,  found  him  guilty,  de- 
manded his  life;  meanwhile  the  cause  of  reason,  of 
legal  justice,  lay  in  appalling  doubt.  Mob  opinion 
reviled  fool  delays,  viewed  my  policy  critically,  cyni- 
cally as  an  experiment.  In  fact,  the*  cause  of  rational 
law  still  rested  upon  my  quick,  impulsive,  unlawful 
use  of  a pistol.  But  for  my  proprietary  rights  es- 
tablished through  bravado  in  the  Hump.  I doubt  if 
I could  have  retained  mastery  of  the  situation.  As 
Gambler  Sam  observed,  when  unruly  spirits  came 
to  him  with  objections,  “ Well,  ain’t  She^  Charley’s 
particular  meat?” 

I secured  an  indictment,  and  the  day  of  the  trial 
approached.  Each  night  1 arrayed  the  salient  facts 
as  I lay  in  bed.  Baker’s  explanation  of  his  presence 
in  the  country  proved  a logical  one:  he  was  bound 


for  old  Kansas  haunts  after  a prospecting  stay  in 
old  Mexico.  If  Hamlin  were  killed  hy  the  cattle 
thieves,  the  Indian  himself  might  ‘have  killed  him. 
Or.  theoretically,  totally  different  parties  might  be 
guilty.  True,  there  was  ample  evidence  corrobo- 
rating Shad's  wild  talk  in  the  Hump  that  night;  hut 
it  was.  evidence  showing  with  equal  force  that  Shad 
was  drunk  and  might  have  been  vainly  boasting.  One 
link,  and  one  only,  connected  Baker  both  with  the 
cattle  raid  and  the  murder — .Toe  Hamlin. 

It  is  a serious  and  dubious  thing  to  send  a man 
to  the  gallows  upon  the  unsupported  testimony  of 
a boy  six  years  old.  Did  the  lad  understand  the 
meaning  of  an  oath?  Could  he  know  the  significance 
of  a pledge  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth?  Were  his  faculties  matured 
to  the  point  of  comprehending  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard?  Could  an  identification  by  him  be  trusted? 
Was  he  entirely  rational,  or  was  his  mind  upset  by  an 
ordeal  such  as* might  have  affected  the  mind  of  many 
an  adult?  How  would  the  court  answer  these  ques- 
tions? I dared  not  say. 

The  critical  day  came.  A rough  frame  building, 
on  Sundays  a church,  on  week  nights  a dance- 
hall,  was  used  for  a court-house.  Rows  of  old  pews 
had  been  installed  to  meet  an  emergency  that  brought 
curious  crowds  from  the  ranches  within  a fifty-mile 
radius.  A newly  varnished  partition  suggestive  of  a 
picket  fence  hemmed  in  the  attorneys’  table  and 
judge’s  rai.sed  seat;  and  pews  sawn  in  the  middle, 
two  half- pews  to  the  judge’s  right,  formed  the  jury- 
box.  From  the  eastern  edge  of  the  district,  a more 
settled  country  and  one  less  familiar  with  the  case, 
we  managed  with  difficulty  to  impanel  a satisfactory 
jury.  Judge  Sanders  came  over  from  Fort  Worth. 

Bareback  Frank  Botts  was  there,  and  with  him  a 
score  of  co'wpunchers  from  the  Double  Bar  Y region. 
One-Eyed  Sam  closed  down  his  game,  and,  indeed, 
Tex  Shannon  and  all  the  saloon  men  closed  their 
places,  and  their  grim  faces  lowered  among  the  mot- 
ley assemblage.  A hundred  and  fifty  men  forced 
themselves  into  the  room,  while  as  many  more  were 
denied  for  lack  of  apace.  ITiey  were  uncouth,  un- 
cultured, untaught,  but  sincere  men,  and  just — accord- 
ing to  their  lights.  They  wefe  quiet,  orderly,  and 
impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion;  yet  1 
knew'  not  which  to  fear  most — the  critical  analysis 
of  Judge  Sanders  or  the  slumbering  powder-mine 
within  the  breasts  of  these  spectators  by  whom  Shad 
Baker  long  since  had  been  condemned  unheard  to 
his  death. 

I stated  the  case.  Joe  Hamlin  was  called. 

A chunky  little  figure,  not  even  tall  for  his  age,  he 
sat  nervously  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  witness 
chair,  gripped  its  arms  tightly,  apd  faced  the  court- 
room. 

“Is  this  the  principal  witness  in  this  case?”  asked 
Judge  Sanders  in  severe  and  surprised  tones. 

“ He  is,  your  honor.  I will  add,  he  is  practically 
the  only  witness.” 

I briefly  entered  my  argument  in  behalf  of  his 
credibility. 

.Judge  Sanders  assumed  his  most  frigidly  judicial 
air,  frowned  continuously,  and  stroked  his  beard. 
My  opposing  attorney,  a young  but  capable  fellow 
appointed  by  the  court,  formally  objected  to  the  tes- 
timony. 

“ Do  you  believe  this,  er — child  a competent  wit- 
ness?” Judge  Sanders  sharply  asked. 

“ I do,”  I replied  firmly. 

“How  old  is  he?” 

“ Six  years  and  five  months.” 

The  judge’s  expression  of  astonishment  faded  be- 
fore my  look  of  determined  confidence.  Turning  to 
the  lad,  he  snapped: 

. “ Boy.  what  is  your  name?” 

“Joe  Hamlin.” 

“Where  do  you  live?” 

“ With  La\vyer  Holman.” 

“ I mean  before  that?” 

“ I used  to  live  by  the  LoSt  Horse  Water  Hole,  with 
my  pa.” 

“Joe,” — this  suddenly, — “do  you  understand  the 
nature  of  an  oath?” 

The  witness  hesitated. 

“ I mean,  if  you  raise  your  right  hand  and  swear 
to  tell  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
you  God,  would  you  know  what  you  were  doing?” 

“ Yes,  .Judge,”  answered  the  boy  seriously;  “ I would 
know’  it  meant  I was  promising  God  not  to  tell  a lie.” 

IITDGE  SANDERS  questioned  .Joe  for  half  an  hour. 
•J  He  brought  out  in  detailed  relief  the  lad’s  lonely 
life  w’ith  his  father.  For  the  two  years  since  the 
elder  Hamlin  had  come  to  Texas  from  Indiana,  father 
and  son  had  spent  two  hours  each  evening  at  lessons. 
Joe  had  learned  his  alphabet  and  could  w’rite  a little. 


Every  night  the  session  ended  with  a reading  from 
the  Bible.  At  bedtime,  kneeling,  with  their  arms 
around  each  othe'r,  they  repeated  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
togetlier.  At  the  judge’s  suggestion,  Joe  rendered 
“ Our  Father  ” in  a way  more  impressive  than  I had 
ever  heard  before  or  expect  to  hear  again. 

The  boy’s  faculties  of  observation  were  shovm  to  be 
marvelously  developed.  He  knew  cattle  brands,  re- 
membered people  accurately,  understood  weather  signs, 
and  knew’  quite  a lot  about  cooking.  His  accurate  de- 
scription bespoke  a wide-awake  mind;  his  direct  an- 
swers showed  character  and  self-reliance;  and  his 
bearing  forcibly  expressed  identity — a conscious  soul. 
His  short  life  had  been  lived  in  the  open,  and,  like 
the  animals  of  the  field,  he  had  been  compelled  to 
grapple  the  world  as  soon  as  his  legs  could  carry  hi.s 
body.  Joe  Hamlin  was  older  in  this  sense  than  boys 
twice  his  age  who,  mewed  up  by  luxurious  safeguards 
against  independent  action  and  responsibility,  learu 
nothing  of  life  itself.  As  he  told  me  many  times  in 
the  after  years.  Judge  Sanders  w’as  never  more  cer- 
tain of  a witness  throughout  his  long  experience  on 
the  bench — rational,  quick-witted,  accurately  obser- 
vant, and  totally  ignorant  of  falseness. 

“ Proceed  with  the  examination,”  ordered  the  judge. 
Welcome  words! 

Answering  each  question  that  was  put  to  him 
simply  and  directly,  the  boy  made  every  soul  in 
the  room  live  through  that  awful  night.  They  heard 
the  tumbling  rush  of  the  thirst-mad  cattle;  they  saw 
father  and  son  turn  their  own  herd;  they  watched 
Indian  Pete  and  Shad  Baker  ride  up;  they  heard  the 
shot  and  witnessed  the  incredibly  callous  crime.  They 
fled  with  the  terrified  son,  hid  in  the  gully,  ventured 
forth  again,  and  returned  to  the  dying  father — all. 

Joe’s  references  to  the  abnormal  size  of  the  man,  to 
bis  tangled  red  beard,  to  his  large  nose,  to  his  cloth- 
ing, fitted  the  defendant.  But  there  remained  the 
greater  point — identification. 

I had  had  Baker  removed  from  the  inclosed  end  of 
the  court-room  before  Joe  Hamlin  was  called.  The 
accused  man  was  placed  outside  the  railing  at  the 
far  left  of  the  second  row  of  spectators,  tightly  wedged 
between  two  deputy  sheriffs  and  among  scores*  of  other 
men  similarly  garbed. 

“ Joe,”  I said,  getting  to  the  crucial  point,  “ I will 
now  ask  this  question:  Would  you  know  the  man  who 
shot  your  father  if  you  saw  him  in  this  court-room?” 
“ Yes,  sir,”  he  firmly  replied. 

“Do  you  see  him  among  any  of  the  men  inside  of 
that  railing?” 

“ No,  sir,” — after  looking  carefully  from  face  to 
face. 

“ Joe,  step  down  from  the  witness  chair  and  say  if 
the  man  is  sitting  in  the  first  row  outside  the  railing?” 
Solemnly  Joe  looked  from  man  to  man. 

“ No,  sir,”  he  said  again. 

“ Joe,  look  once  more,  and  say  if  he  is  among  the 
men  in  the  second  row.” 

The  silence  was  electric.  Shad  Baker  leaned  for- 
ward, with  his  elbow  upon  his  knee  and  his  face  and 
beard  hid  by  his  huge  hand.  By  this  trick  he 
had  escaped  the  boy’s  keen  eyes  when  they  searche*! 
the  first  row.  But  now,  as  Joe  again  walked  along 
the  railing,  he  suddenly  stopped  in  front  of  Baker’s 
bowed  form. 

“ Make  him  look  at  me!”  he  cried. 

Roughly  shaken  by  the  deputies.  Baker  met  the 
lad’s  burning  stare. 

With  muscles  tense,  his  blue  eyes  shooting  fires  su- 
pernal, the  lad  pointed. 

“ He  killed  my  pa!” 

A breathless  stillness.  Impalpable,  all-penetrating, 
a presence  seemed  among  us — vengeance  divine. 

A second,  perhaps  two,  or  five — how  measure  a 
glimpse  of  eternity?  The  boy  pointed.  From  chalk 
white  Shad  Baker’s  face  turned  to  a livid,  sickly  green, 
in  horrid  contrast  with  his  fiery  red  beard;  and,  if 
ever  all  the  loathsomeness  of  hell’s  tenth  circle  was 
written  on  human  countenance,  it  was  written  there 
then. 

The  accused  man  staggered  to  his  feet.  As  if  obey- 
ing a behest,  he  was  powerless  to  oppose.  Shad  Baker 
cried : 

“Hell!  Yes,  I killed  him!  Hang  me  and  get  it 
over  with!” 

He  collapsed.  The  boy  still  stared. 

“Take  him  away — take  him  away!”  groaned  the 
stricken  brute. 

From  somewhere — who  shall  say  whence? — the 
verdict  had  come,  spoken  by  the  lips  of  its  victim. 
Pronouncement  of  sentence  became  a mere  symbolism 
of  the  eternal  law — ^yet  a symbolism  I was  an.xious  to 
preserve.  But  fears  of  violence  were  groundless.  Not 
an  aggressive  move  was  made  or  a rel)elliou8  word 
said.  The  hanging  took  place  at  sunrise,  in  profound 
silence,  as  a sacred  rite  to  justice  absolute. 


THE  MOTHER’S  SON 

BY  LULAH  RAGSDALE 


Ah.  Son,  my  only  one,  my  errant  son. 

Who  wanders  somewhere  on  the  earth’s  big  breast — 
But  who  can  say? — to  east  or  else  to  west. 

Whatever  way  the  fever  leads  you  on. 


-And.  fearful  of  the  straight-set  eyes  at  home. 
The  way-bound  feet,  that  know  no  tingling  need 
Of  wide  white  road  or  Bjmrkling,  open  meed. 

Keep  silent  lip  to  ev.  \ i ''  iding  “Come” — 


Your  quiet  mother,  ■with  the  busy  hands 
So  full  of  duties’  dull,  uncolored  thread. 

And  feet  that  round  and  round  the  circle  tread. 
Nor  ever  break  its  bound — she  understands! 


Hush!  by  the  safe  red  hearth  how  oft  at  night 
Has  she  a-sudden  listed  in  the  wind 
The  call — the  call!  and,  guilty,  t’l  n.  ! to  find 
Calm  eyes  a-wonder  at  her  look  of  ,il^llt. 
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.Ah,  Son.  who  \vanders  as  the  wild  wind  blows. 
From  wliat  full  vein  you  drew  that  vagrant  blood. 
From  what  winged  soul  you  took  that  tomeless  mood, 
Your  mother,  in  her  narrow  boundary,  know’s. 
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NORMAN  HAPGOOD 


^^IIE  next  issue  of  this  Weekly  will  be  the  first  one  edited  by  Norman  Hapgood. 

^ Mr.  Hapgood  has  had  a varied  career  in  literature,  daily  journalism,  and  magazine  work.  Like 
a good  many  others  who  are  interested  in  writing,  he  went  through  the  law  school  at  Harvard,  but, 
after  practising  a year,  left  that  profession  and  went  on  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  at  $5  a week.  From 
there  he  went  to  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  where  he  dealt  mostly  with  politics  and  the  drama.  From 
there  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  where  he  did  general  reporting,  especially  on  educational  mat- 
ters; and  from  there  to  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  where  he  began  by  writing  editorials  and  building 
up  various  departments,  but  ultimately  settled  on  the  drama  and  made  that  his  specialty  for  four  years. 
At  the  same  time  he  conducted  a dramatic  department  in  the  Bookman.  While  doing  this  work  in 
journalism  he  found  time  to  write  the  following  books:  “Literary  Statesmen,”  biographies  of  Webster, 
Lincoln,  and  Washington,  and  “The  Stage  in  America.” 

Since  then  there  has  been  added  to  the  list  “Industry  and  Progress.”  He  became  the  editor  of 
Collier's  Weekly  in  1903,  and  remained  there  until  last  fall. 

Taking  charge  of  Harper’s  Weekly  will  give  him  a full  opportunity  to  make  exactly  the  kind  of 
publication  he  believes  in.  It  will  seek  to  be  a combination  of  popularity  with  a special  appeal  to  the 
intelligent  class  throughout  the  United  States,  both  women  and  men.  The  Weekly  has  a great  past. 
In  the  days  of  Nast  and  Curtis  it  was,  without  any  question,  the  foremost  publication  in  the  country.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  new  management  can  recapture  the  leadership. 

Public  affairs  will  occupy  a considerable  part  of  the  paper.  The  attempt  will  be  to  have  them 
treated  authoritatively,  much  of  the  time  by  men  who  are  taking  leading  parts  in  them;  but  they  will 
be  treated  in  a modern,  energetic  manner,  rather  than  in  an  academic  spirit.  There  will  be  three  pages 
of  editorials.  Those  aspects  of  public  affairs  which  are  not  so  much  political  as  social  and  economic  will 
be  carefully  covered,  and  a very  special  attempt  will  be  made  to  have  the  paper  the  spokesman  of  the 
new  Feminist  Movement  in  its  broader  and  deeper  aspects — those  that  have  to  do  with  real  changes 
in  morals,  traditions,  and  industrial  conditions,  and  relations  of  the  sexes. 

Humor  will  be  looked  upon  as  very  closely  related  to  intelligence,  and  the  central  idea  of  the 
Weekly  will  be  that  the  life  of  intelligence  is  a very  agreeable  and  even  amusing  one.  This  idea  will 
be  carried  out  in  cartoons  and  humorous  treatment  of  current  affairs,  both  in  text  and  pictures,  more 
and  more  as  the  paper  develops  into  its  intended  nature. 

Mr.  Hapgood  looks  upon  the  drama  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar expressions  of  human  nature  and  human  ideals,  and  he  will  make  an  attempt  to  build  up  a dramatic 
department  that  is  really  notable. 

Sports,  books,  finance,  and  various  other  features  will  be  emphasized,  and  some  idea  about  what 
may  be  expected  of  the  Weekly  can  be  obtained  from  next  week’s  number,  both  from  the  nature  of 
that  number  itself  and  from  the  announcements  made  in  it. 


The  Melon  Colic  Days  have  Come— Most  Painful  of  the  Year 


INTERLUDES 

DE  LUNATTCO  SCRIBENDO 

Word  comes  to  iis  from  apparently  authentic 
sources  that  the  inmates  of  one  of  New  Jersey’s  most 
popular  lunatic  asylums  are  about  to  publish  a 
weekly  paper,  edited  and  written  by  themselves.  At 
first  thought  this  seems  to  the  casual  observer  a pre- 
posterous sort  of  a novelty,  but  maturer  reflection 
convinces  us,  at  least,  that  afU’r  all  there  is  nothing 
especially  new  in  the  idea.  Surely  if  the  Cubi.sts  are 
justified  in  holding  an  exhibition  of  tlieir  pigmentary 
convulsions,  Matteawan  itself  should  need  no  justi- 
fication for  taking  up  literature. 

We  do  not  recall  that  any  journels  have  ever  hither- 
to actually  emanated  from  the  asylums  themselves; 
but  after  all  is  it  not  true  that  not  a few  of  our 
highly  esteemed  contemporaries  give  frequent  evidence 
of  having  derived  their  ideas  therefrom? 

Take  the  AstrnhiUikrn  Mngazinc,  for  instance,  with 
its  enormous  circulation  won  for  it  by  its  wise  pre- 
vision in  .securing  a monopoly  of  the  fictional  output 
of  Henderson  ZanypaU*.  the  Thackeray  of  tlie  kitchen 
range;  of  Billington  Dizzard  Jones,  the  ever-i)opular 
and  super-normal  Iwrga in-counter  Bulwer,  the  cash- 
girl’s  joy  and  the  floor-walker’s  delight;  of  Jcmmison 
Flapdoo«lle,  who  has  been  recognized,  even  in  England, 
as  the  Henry  James  of  the  Cay  White  Way. 

Is  there  not  in  the  pronounced  success  of  this  de- 
lightful periodical,  which  we  confess  we  read  with 
feverish  fervor  from  cover  to  cover  every  blessc'd 
month  of  our  lives,  every  a.ssurance  tliat  the  lunatics 
of  New  Jersey,  if  they  will  only  consent  to  reveal 
themselves  to  us  as  they  really  are,  will  also  aclilevc 
lasting  fame  and  high  literary  distinction? 

And  then  take  the  last  number  of  that  sedate  and 
venerable  publication  Skidmore's  Magazine,  and  read 
the  poem  contributed  thereto  by  Matilda  Battenhouse 
Belfry,  entitled  “Bewilderment”: 

“ O ambient  Fate,  upon  thy  silvered  brow 
Hang  fulgent  microcosms  of  the  Now, 

Wherein  by  purple  einicaney  cleft 
The  soul  insensate  starkly  lies  bereft. 

And  fades  into  zeroic  Nothingness 
Beneath  the  press 

Of  thine  indecent  phosphorescences 
That  shred  tlie  soul  with  effervescences 
Our  Fathers  dreamed  not  of. 

All  masquerading  in  the  name  of  Love!” 

Surely  there  is  nothing  startlingly  novel  in  a paper 
edited  and  written  by  lunatics,  and  we  take  great 
pleasure  in  extending  to  our  new  contemporary — or 
shall  we  call  it  “ distemperary  ”? — all  the  privileges 
of  a not  always  hospitable  exchange  list. 


NOT  AN  APPEALINC  PROPOSITION 
“Bosh!  Rats!  Nonsense!”  ejaculat'd  Spiffen- 
poof,  the  distinguished  litterateur  explosively,  as  he 
ran  over  his  mail  at  the  club.  “What  an  idiot! 
Tush!  He  makes  me  tired.” 

“What’s  the  matter.  Spiffy?”  said  Doughball,  the 
famous  landscape-painter.  “ You  sound  as  if  'on  lad 
swallowed  a pack  of  fire-crackers.  If  you  an-  going  to 
explode,  old  man.  please  go  outside  and  ’o  it.  I’d 
bate  to  be  bit  by  a flying  splint'r  from  yo.ir  '•Iw.  k !” 

“There’s  notliing  tlie  matter.”  ri'torted  .''p'li.  njxiof 
shortly.  “ Onlv  .sometimes  when  I come  sir.-.,  a 
large-sized  I).  F.  it  makes  me  mad.  'I’liere  are  >..me 
people  in  this  wor|i^^4^io  haveTi’t  as  T*i'-h  s.  . >e 
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crab  that  trief*to  get  ahead  by  walking  sideways. 
Listen  to  this  letter  I’ve  just  received  from  a clip- 
ping bureau  in  the  hoi>e  of  getting  a subscription 
out  of  me: 

Horace  J.  Splffenpoof,  Ksq. 

“ Dear  Sir: 

■■  In  view  of  the  fart  that  your  recent  book,  • The  Poems 
and  l':plf;ram.s  of  a Hookworm.'  la  beinR  reviewed  by  the 
new’spapers  and  maRaztnes  of  this  country  very  exten- 
sively, It  has  occurred  to  us  that  you  may  desire  to  sub- 
scribe to  our  Clipping  Service,  which  Is  the  most  effi- 
cient yet  established  In  the  United  States,  and  already 
numbers  among  Its  patrons  the  most  distinguished 
literati  of  the  day.  Our  terms  are  forty  dollars  per 
thousand  dippings  or  five  dollars  per  hundred,  payable 
In  advance.  \Ve  Inclose,  with  our  compliments,  a notice 
of  your  book  from  last  Sunday's  IJterary  Supplement  of 
the  Itillvllle  Oazoo.  Trusting  to  hear  from  you  favorably 
at  your  earliest  convenience,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Ilespoctfully  yours, 

TtiH  Uniteu  Siieaus  Compa.nv.'' 

“ Well,”  laughed  Doughball,  “ I don’t  see  anything 
in  that  to  get  mad  about.  It  seems  to  me  to  l>e  very 
well  phrased,  and  a thoroughly  dignified  and  business- 
like presentation  of  a legitimate  proposition.” 

'•  Nobody  said  it  wasn’t,”  returned  Spiffenpoof. 
“ But  listen  to  the  clipping  they  inclose  to  make 
their  projiosition  attractive.  The  Billville  Gazoo  re- 
marks: 

" We  are  In  n*ceipt  of  another  compilation  of  waste- 
paper  by  the  perennial  Splffenpoof.  The  outrage  this 
time  Is  entitled  'The  Poems  and  F!plgrams  of  a Hook- 
worm.' and  he  does  well  to  call  It  so.  for  from  cover  to 
cover  It  does  not  contain  a poem  or  an  epigram  that  has 
not  be<‘n  either  ' hooketl ' or  ' wormed ' out  of  the 
writings  of  other  pi'ople.  His  ‘ I.ost  Limerick  of  the 
I,abrador  Longshoreman ' Is  nothing  more  than  a feeble 
attempt  to  rewrite  * Kvangellne  ' on  an  intellectual 
plane  about  eighty-seven  miles  lower  than  that  of  the 
primordial  protoplasms  of  the  proletariat  ago;  and  as 
for  his  so  called  • Rhythmic  Romance,'  which  he  calls 
‘ The  Love  Story  of  a Zoophyte.'  the  only  near-original 
thing  In  the  book,  after  reading  that  we  t<K)k  the  volume 
out  Into  the  baik  yard  and  fed  It  to  our  goat,  who* died 
within  seven  minutes  of  acute  lassitude,  accompanied  by 
intermittent  convulsions  In  the  vicinity  of  his  vermiform. 
If  you  have  an  enemy,  send  him  Spiffenpoof's  * Hook- 
worm ' book.  As  for  his  publishers,  we  have  only  to  say 
to  them  that  hereafter  If  they  send  us  any  more  Spiffen- 
poof literature,  for  review  or  other  purposes,  we  shall 
charge  them  thirty  dollars  an  hour  for  our  services  In 
reading  the  same,  and  for  potential  damages  to  the 
health  of  our  office  live  stock  to  whom  we  invariably 
feed  the  stuff." 

“ (Jee-roo-.saleiu  !”  cried  Doughlmll. 

“Yes,  and  then  some!"  said  tSpiffenpoof.  "What 
do  you  suppose  that  United  Sliears  Company  man 
thinks  I am,  that  I should  pay  him  forty  dollars  a 
thousand  for  stuff  like  that?  I wouldn’t  give  a nickel 
for  a thou.sand  tons  of  it,  the  l>ally  idiot!” 


PAID  IN  KIND 

“ Did  you  really  get  a thou.sand  dollars  for  that 
awful  daub  of  yours,  Cubely?”  asked  .Jinglcthorpc. 

“ Well,”  said  the  Cubist  sadly,  “I  got  a clieck  for  a 
thousand,  but  it  came  back  from  the  bank.  The  cuss 
was  overdrawn.” 

“Ha!”  ejaculated  Jinglethorpe.  “Cubist  check, 
ell  ?” 


ANOTHER  OUn.ET 

“ I see  in  this  paper.”  said  Mr.  Noovoh.  “ that 
ganu'ta  sell  for  a ton.” 

“ .Ain’t  that  nice!”  ejaculated  Mrs.  Noovah. 
“Wouldn’t  folks  set  up  some.  Jim,  if  we  bunit  ’em  in 
the  furnace  instid  of  coal  next  winter!” 


MATERNI'fY  A LA  MODE 
“ You  will  pardon  my  intrusion.  Mrs.  Mommer.” 
.said  the  clergyman  nervously,  “ but  I feed  it  my  duty 
to  tell  you  that  the  to  say  the  least  extraordinary 
dancing  of  your  daughter  is  exciting  a great  deal  of 

unfavorable  comment,  and ” 

“ Why  come  to  me.  Doctor  Whitechoker ?”  replied 
the  lady.  “ This  is  so  obviously  a matter  of  police 
administration  that  I can’t  see  why  you  bother  me 
with  it.  .Im  7 my  daughter's  keeper?" 


THE  NINF/I  Y AND  NINE 

“ Bobuy,  did  you  go  to  Sunday-school  this  morning, 
as  I told  you  to?”  demanded  Mr.  Gosling  of  his  young 
hopeful. 

“ Yes,”  said  Bobby.  “ And  I was  the  only  one  of 
the  class  there.” 

“ I am  very  sorry  to  hear  that,”  said  Mr.  Gosling. 
“Where  were  the  other  boys?” 

“ Why,  they  were  caddy’ing  for  you  in  that  four- 
some you  played  on  the  Amagaskill  Links,  dad,”  said 
Bobby, 

AN  ACCOMMODATING  JUSTICE 

“ But.  .ludge.”  said  Dingley,  who  had  been  fined 
twenty-five  dollars  for  exceeding  the  speed  limit,  " I 
haven’t  that  much  money  with  me.  Won’t  you  take 
my  check  ?” 

“ No,”  said  the  judge,  “ I ain’t  empowered  to  take 
no  checks,  but  I tell  ye  what  I’ll  do.  I’m  runnin’  fer 
Sheriff  o’  this  here  caounty,  an’  it  takes  a heap  o’ 
travel  in’  round  seein’  the  voters.  You  stay  round  here 
fer  a cupple  o’  weeks,  totin’  me  around  the  country, 
an’  we’ll  call  it  square.” 


Lady  Customer  (peeved):  I’ve  come  to  return 
this  paper-cutter.  It’s  not  ivory,  as  represented. 

Storekeeper  (musingly):  I wonder  whether  tliit 
elephant  had  false  teeth  ? 


A YOUNG  woman  from  the  West  was  making  a visit 
to  an  old  seaport  town.  One  moining,  while  driving 
with  her  host,  she  said: 

"What  is  the  diet  of  all  these  people?” 

“ Fish,  mostly,”  responded  the  man. 

“ Why,”  spoke  the  VAY'sterner,  “ I thought  fish  was 
a brain  food.  These  are  really  the  most  unintelligent- 
looking  people  I ever  saw.” 

“Well.”  replied  the  host,  “just  think  what  tlicy 
would  look  like  if  they  didn’t  eat  fish!” 


A YOUNG  Irishman  was  .sent  by  his  backers  to  a 
neighboring  city  to  box  with  an  athlete  living  there. 

He  was  getting  the  worst  of  it,  as  his  friends  soon 
realized. 

“ Come,  brace  up.  Jim,”  cautioned  one  of  his  friends. 
" Stop  more  of  his  blows.” 

“Stop  thim!”  the  unfortunate  Jim  cried.  ‘‘B*’ 
ye  see  anny  av  thim  gettin’  by  me?” 


A r.iEiTTENANT  in  the  Unit* d Sf.otcs  army  was  cross- 
ing from  England  in  one  of  tb<*  ' ■ ge  steamers  when 
one  afternoon  the  band  ‘>0  <b  , played  “Yankee 
Doodle.”  A gruff  Englisbi  .an  who  stood  by  im]iiirefl 
whether  that  was  the  tue  t'li  wUI  cow  died  of. 

“Not  at  all.”  retortce  flc  licubmant:  “that  is  the 
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CHILDREN’S  COURTS 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

An  aiipniic.  wizened  little  fellow,  his 
face  chalky  white,  was  called  before  the 
judge.  His  trousers,  too  big  for  him, 
^vere  held  over  his  diminutive  nakedness 
by  a_  single  su-spender.  A big  tear  trick- 
ied  do«ni  his  sharp  little  nose.  As  I 
raised  my  hand  us  a si^i  that  the  big 
t. nicer  who  had  taken  him  into  custcxly 
was  to  be  sworn,  the  boy  dodged.  The 
ollicer  told  how  “Beans”  (his  real  name 
was  Bienzi)  had  run  away  with  a pair 
of  shoes  that  were  hanging  in  front  of  a 
store.  The  boy  told  the  olRcer  he  had 
stolen  them  for  his  little  sister.  Sistc’r 
was  there  and  her  toes  are  shawing,  Slie 
put  a trembling  hand  on  his  arm  and 
tried  to  comfort  him.  But  Beans’  eyes 
were  downcast  and  he  slowly  rubbed  his 
waistband. 

“ What’s  the  matter,  Beans?”  kindly 
asked  the  Court. 

Beans,  without  raising  his  eyes,  sadly 
replied:  “Me  stomach’s  delirious,  Mis- 
ter.” 

Beans  was  starving.  His  little  sister 
and  his  mother  were  in  no  better  condi- 
tion. The  mark  of  the  w’hite  death  was 
on  the  latter.  The  father  had  succumbed 
to  it  within  a year  after  they  had  come 
to  an  East  Side  tenement  from  a vine- 
clad  cottage  in  Sicily. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  in  this  case 
But  commit  bc>th  cliildrcn — not  because 
of  Beans’  theft  of  the  shoes,  but  because 
the  children  were  starviTig  and  the  cellar 
home  was  a breeding-spot  for  tuberculosis 
and  not  fit  for  their  return.  The  judge 
proposed  that  the  two  children  be  sent 
to  a good  home  in  the  country,  where 
they  W’ould  get  nourishing  focJd,  fresh 
air,  and  some  education,  and  that  the 
mother  go  to  a sanitarium  and  when  she 
was  well  the  children  could  go  back  to  her. 

How  to  Get  Arrested 

'TWO  little  w’anderers,  ragged  and  for- 

lorn*  stopped  in  front  of  the  old  court 
building  recently,  and  searched  the  doors 
and  windows.  Apparently  no  one  was 
looking,  and  they  climbed  the  stone  steps 
and  sat  down.  They  put  their  heads  to- 
gether for  a moment’s  whispered  conver- 
sation. Suddenly  they  leaped  into  the 
middle  of  the  sidewalk  and  began  to 
ljummel  each  other.  No  attention  Was 
paid  by  them  to  the  crowd  that  gathered 
on  the  sidewalk,  but  now  and  then  they 
stopped  to  look  at  the  doors  and  win- 
dows. They  battered  and  punched  until 
the  nose  of  one  was  bloodied  and  the 
shirt  of  the  other  was  lacking  a sleeve. 

A policeman  finally  appeared,  and 
dragged  them  to  their  feet  and  into  the 
old  building.  He  tried  the  usual  police 
grilling,  and  this  was  met  with  stolidity 
and  silence.  Then  some  one  who  under- 
stood better  tried  gentler  persuasion. 
The  tears  and  the  true  story  came  to- 
gether. These  boys  were  brothers;  there 
Avas  no  hatred  between  them.  Their 
parents  had  driven  them  from  the 
Avretched  tenement  rooms  that  they  called 
home,  but  that  in  rcalitv  was  a hell,  and 
threatened  them  with  death  if  they  dared 
to  return.  The  marks  on  their  thin  little 
bodies  were  an  earnest  of  the  treatment 
that  awaited  them  if  they  did  go  back. 
They  liad  been  sleeping  in  area  ways  at 
night,  and  foraging  over  the  refuse 
heaps  of  the  markets  in  the  daytime 
for  food.  Had  they  applied  at  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  they  would  have  received 
shelter  and  their  parents  w^ould  have 
promptly  been  prosecuted.  But  they  did 
not  know'  that. 

Some  chance  companion  had  recently 
told  them  about  a place  from  which  bad 
boys  wore  sent  away  to  homes  where 
they  would  have  to  work  hard,  it  w'as 
true,  and  where  they  would  be  under 
constant  watch,  but  where  they  would 
get  food,  clothing,  and  a bed.  But  to  be 
.sent  aw'ay  they  w'ould  have  to  “ get 
took.”  After  rejecting  several  plans  to 
this  end,  one  of  them  proposed  that  they 
go  up  under  the  nose  of  the  court  and 
fight  until  the  police  came. 

These  boys  were  sent  to  good  homes  in 
the  country,  not  because  of  any  delin- 
quency of  theirs,  but  because  of  improper 
guardianship.  It  is  a pleasure  to  record 
that  the  father  w’as  .arrested  too.  When 
he  W'as  ordered  by  the  court  to  pay  a 
part  of  what  it  would  coat  to  keep*  his 
two  boys  in  the  home  to  which  they  were 
committed,  he  tore  his  beard  in  his  rage, 
and  tlie  mother  screamed  hysterically 
and  had  to  be  carried  out  of  court. 

Too  often  the  crushing  conditions  of 
the  new  environment  render  foreign 
parents  helping  in  the  upbringing  of 
their  children.  It  is  not  possible  for 
them  to  pick  up  pur  languag  . and  cus- 
toms as  quickly  as  their  c iildren.  In 
the  alien  colonics  the  elder.s  speak  a 
common  tongue,  and  thev  un'K  'wingly 
permit  barriers  to  be  built  about  them 


selves  often  that  are  not  easily  pene- 
trated by  our  ideas  of  W'ell-l>eing  and 
citizenship.  Their  children  easilv  come 
to  feel  a superiority  to  them  when  the 
parents  are  forced  to  depend  on  them  as 
arbiters  and  interpreters.  The  father 
back  in  Russia,  no  matter  how  humble 
his  surroundings,  may  have  been  a czar 
in  his  own  household.  But  here,  even  if 
he  did  learn  the  language  as  quickly 
as  his  children,  the  struggle  for  life  is 
so  hard  that  he  usua'lly  has  little  time 
to  spend  wdth  Iiis  children.  They  may  be 
running  w'ild  with  bad  gangs,  or  may  be 
receiving  instructions  in  a basement  pool- 
room  from  a reformatory  graduate  in 
the  gentle  art  of  picking  pockets;  but 
the  father  is  helpless  to  prevent  it.  The 
companionships  the  children  make  in  the 
teeming  streets  are  not  such  as  usually 
increase  their  respect  for  parental  au- 
thority. So  it  is  that  the  children  often 
grow  beyond  tlieir  parents  and  impose  on 
them. 

A'  great,  hulking.  si.\-foot  Austrian  ap- 
])lied  at  the  court  recently  for  a w'arrant 
for  his  son.  The  boy  w'ould  not  go  to 
school,  smoked  cigarettes,  and,  the  father 
added  w'ith  outraged  feelings: 

“ He  makes  bad  talk  at  me.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  bring  him  here?”  de 
manded  the  judge. 

“ I was  afraid  of  him.” 

“ Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  a giant  like 
you  can’t  handle  a boy?  How  old  is 
he?” 

“ Eight,”  was  the  calm  reply. 

Ihc  court  finally  recovered  suflicientlv 
to  ask  if  the  father  ever  spanked  the 
child. 

“ I’m  afraid  to  lick  him;  the  law  won’t 
let  me.” 

“ W ho  told  you  that?”  asked  tlie 
judge. 

“ The  boy.’ 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  mothers 
have  come  into  court  w’ho  did  not  know 
how  many  children  they  had  borne.  One 
portly  matron  from  Mott  Street,  when 
questioned  an  this  line,  shrugged  her 
heavy  shoulders  and  answ'ered: 

“ Me  no  know'.  I stop  count  at  eleven.” 

A search  of  the  Society  and  Charities 
Department  records  revealed  progeny  to 
the  number  of  fourteen.  Five  had  been 
in  institutions  and  six  were  dead.  Per- 
haps some  one  will  say  the  delinquency 
of  her  offspring  was  'due  to  heredity. 
No;  it  was  caused  by  the  wretched  sur- 
roundings— the  parents,  of  course,  loom- 
ing large  in  those  surroundings. 
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Heredity  and  Environment 


lozenges  for  CHtDREl 
BROWN'S  VERMIFUGE  COMFITS, 


E are  learning  some  important  les- 
sons. too,  in  our  children’s  courts 
regarding  heredity  and  environment. 
That  qld  notion  that  because  a boy’s 
father  or  grandfather  was  bad  he  of  ne- 
cessity must  be  bad,  is  being  modified. 
What  a hopeless  world  it  would  be  if 
that  old  theory  of  hereditv  held  abso- 
lutely. It  was  Mark  Twain,  I believe, 
w'ho  said  something  to  the  effect  that  if 
any  of  us  went  far  enough  back  in  our 
family  tree  we  would  find  a gallows  ram- 
pant. One  of  the  most  useful  men  I 
know'  of  to-day  saw  his  father  murder 
his  mother  in  cold  blood.  There  w'as  a 
bad  record  on  her  side  of  the  house,  too. 
But  a good  man  saw  something  in  that 
boy  while  he  was  being  detained  as  a 
witness  against  his  father.  As  a result 
of  that  man’s  interest,  tliat  boy  to-day 
is  serving  his  fellow  men  and  his  coun- 
try in  a most  important  field. 

Yes,  there  are  moral  tendencies  that 
are  hereditary;  but,  w'ith  the  proper  in- 
fluences at  work,  those  tendencies  can  be 
overcome,  and  the  child,  unless  he  be  a 
mental  defective,  can  be  saved  to  useful 
citizenship.  And  here  is  another  im- 
portant field  that  has  been  opened  up 
by  our  courts  for  children.  A flood  of 
light  is  being  turned  on  the  State’s  sin 
in  thrusting  delinquents  of  tender  years 
who  are  mentally  irresponsible  into  ordi- 
nary reformatory  institutions.  We  are 
now  seeing  tliat  there  are  certain  little 
unfortunates  Who  can  be  classed  as 
neither  imbecile  nor  insane,  but  who  are 
the  victims  of  environmental  or  con- 
genital causes  which  irresistibly  predis- 
pose them  to  crime.  In  failing' to  make 
special  provision  for  its  defective  delin- 
quents and  forcing  their  commitment 
into  ordinary  reformatory  institutions, 
the  State  is  not  only  cruel  to  the  child, 
but  is  sowing  a continuous  crop  for  its 
prisons  and  almshouses.  For  the  law'  of 
heredity  does  hold  absoluttdv  with  de- 
fectives. 

Now,  I do  not  pretend  to  say  that  a 
great  number  of  the  children  w'ho  get 
into  court  are  mentally  deficient  Be- 
cause of  malnutrition  and  neglect  a 
large  percentage  are  physically  defec- 
tive. Tliere  are  some  sensationalists 
Avho  W'ould  make  it  appear  that  every 
second  child  arre.sted  is  mentally  defec- 
tive. Whether  liis  offense  w'as  playing 
“shinny”  or  homicide,  they  would  jimmy 
into  his  head,  tamp  out  the  supposed 
twists  in  his  brain  lobes,  and  turn  him 
back  t(«  his  parents  a paragon  of  virtue. 

ffj^there  are  certain  w'ell-defined 
csflslvoi  kental  deficiency  among  our  de- 


1 A^HERE’S  more  real  enjoyment?  The  shady  home- 
3 T T porch,  a comfortable  ch^,  a good  cigar  or  pipe,  a 
I congemal  friend,  and  a cool,  refreshing  bottle  of 

Budweiser 


Every  Week,  3,000,000  Bottles 

That  |8  the  output  of  Budweiser.  Hundreds  of  visitors  every  day  so 

through  with  guides  to  inspe^  thU  im- 
bratiches  give  employment  to  7,500  peo-  maculate  institution.  One 
pie.  1 he  mam  plant  covers  142  acres.  cannot  see  it  without  the 
equal  to  70  city  blocks.  There  are  110  conviction  that  quality  is  an  ' 

separate  buildings— a city  in  themselves.  Anheuser-Busch  rule. 


Anheuser-Busch,  St.  Louis 


The  Largest  Plant  of  Its  Kind 
in  the  World 


" Some  of  the  Principat 


linqucnts  can  no  longer  be  denied.  Ac- 
cording to  the  results  of  a recent  investi- 
gation at  Elmira  Refornmtorj',  thirty- 
nine  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  w'ere  men- 
tally defective  and  seventy  per  cent,  were 
physically  defective.  Could  these  men- 
tally deficient  or  e.xceptional  children 
have  had  special  treatment  at  the  first 
indication  of  delinquency,  they  could 
probably  have  been  saved  from  the  re- 
formatory and  perhaps  a life  of  crimi- 
nality. 

Hie  causes  of  the  tendencies  that  array 
the  child  against  society  may  often  be 
determined  by  pathological  and  psycho- 
logical examination.  The  presence  of 
adenoids  may  have  started  the  trouble; 
for  adenoids  retard  development  and 
often  render  a child  irritable  and  mentally 
lazy.  Possibly  the  absence  of  thyroid 
glands  may  be  the  source  of  the  trouble; 
for  w'c  have  learned  that  the  absence  of 
the  thyroid  gland  often  brings  about  cre- 
tinism. Then,  it  may  have  been  heredi- 
tary syphilis  that  has  brought  about  a 
lesion  of  the  brain.  If  taken  in  child- 
hood these  causes  may  often  be  removed 
and  the  child  restored  to  society  a nor- 
mal being.  The  experts  in  psychopathol- 
ogy have  gone  far  enough  to 'know  that 
there  are  successful  methods  for  treating 
these  unfortunates  if  they  are  taken 
while  still  children. 

A fifteen-year-old  bov  was  arraigned 
in  the  Chi’dren’s  Court  for  the  sixth 
time.  He  had' twice  been  in  reformatory 
institutions  for  stealing.  Since  having 
iieen  brought  to  the  Children’s  Court  the 
lust  time  he  had  tried  to  dash  his  brains 
out  against  the  wall.  The  boy,  shortly 
after  haying  been  committed  the  second 
time,  tried  without  provocation  to  kill 
another  boy.  ]Ie  later  attacked  an  officer 
of  the  institution.  The?:  he  was  sent  to 
the  psychopathic  av  rd  at  Bellevue  for 
observation.  Hu*  resident  alienist,  after 
careful  study  of  the  case,  made  the  fol- 
lowing re[»ort: 

“ We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  is 
iiot  a proper  case  for  care  in  one  of  our 
State  insane  asylums  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  statute.  However,  the  boy 
show's  evidences  of  constitutional  mental 
defects  due  to  lack  of  development.  From 
your  history  as  well  as  our  examination, 
it  appears  he  suffers  from  attacks  prob- 
ably of  the  nature  of  epilepsy.  In  these 
attack  ♦bese  patients  are  not  respon- 
"ot  know  w'hat  they  are 
|h>''  ''-re  is  no  doubt  of 

bility  and  of  his 
proper 


case  for  care  and  custody  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute.” 

So  there  w'as  nothing  to  do  but  send 
this  boy  back  for  a third  time  to  a re- 
formatory that  could  only  make  him  a 
confirmed  criminal  and  whose  discipline 
W'ould  be  upset  by  his  presence. 

What  W'as  needed  here  was  medical 
and  ^ mental  treatment  by  experts  in  a 
special  institution.  New'  Jersey  is  one 
of  the  few  States  that  have  made  any- 
thing like  adequate  provisidn  for  the 
treatment  of  defectives,  and  the  institu- 
tion conducted  by  Dr.  Henry  H.  Goddard 
at  Vineland  in  that  State  has  shown 
that  much  can  be  done  to  help  defectives. 
In  New  York  there  has  recently  been 
opened,  through  the  charity  of  one  good 
woman,  an  experiment  station  for  the 
treatment  of  some  of  these  cases,  and 
this  should  be  the  forerunner  of  special 
hospitals  provided  by  the  State, 

There  are  abnormally  bright  defectives 
as  w'cll  as  those  of  a low  order  of  men- 
tality.  The  diverting  of  genius  fro|m 
criminal  into  useful  w'ays  might  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  State,  even  in 
a single  ca.se.  There  was  Richard,  for 
instance,  who  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
came  to  New  York  from  the  West,  and 
carried  on  a scries  of  most  clever  forger- 
ies. 1 his  boy  had  successfully  estab- 
lished and  published  a boy’s  paper  in  his 
home  tow  n when  he  was  o'nly  eleven  years 
old.  He  had  traveled  all  o'ver  the  coun- 
try, gathering  advertisements  for  it.  The 
late  Russell  Sage  was  even  induced,  so  I 
am  told,  to  subscribe  something  toward 
one  of  this  lad’s  schemes.  This  perhaps 
speaks  more  for  the  boy’s  persuasi'^e 
powers  than  anything  else  I could  sav. 
Even  the  detective  who  arrested  the  boy 
for  the  forgeries,  of  which  a number  of 
largo  department  stores  had  been  the 
victims,  was  half  inclined  to  ask  that 
the  lad  be  released — he  feared  he  had 
been  mistaken  in  making  the  arrest. 
But  Richard  fiiiallv  confessed. 

The  olTicials  of  the  institution  to  which 
he  was  committed  were  urged  to  keep 
him  in  the  background  and  away  from 
visitors.  For  experts  who  e.xamined  him 
declared  that  he  Was  chronically  in  a 
state  of  mental  exaltation.  Despite  all 
efforts  to  suppress  him,  this  boy  soon 
became  a leader  in  the  institution.  On 
Washington’s  Birthday  I was  astonished 
to  find  him  in  pow’dered  queue  and  cooked 
hat,  a s_word.  at  his  side — George  Wash- 
ington Mrfl  SITew  months  more 

he  had  talked  his  _way  out  of  that  insti- 
tution-l^-.jp.^  5 bank.  It 
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was  not  long  liefore  he  had  run  away 
with  a eonsiderablo  sum  of  money.  ^ He 
was  later  arrested  in  a Western  State 
for  another  offen.se,  and  sent  to  a re- 
formatory. On  his  release  he  obtained 
employment  as  a traveling  salesman. 
Between  midnight  and  dawn  one  morn- 
ing. in  a Kansas  City  hotel,  the  boy 
killed  himself  by  turning  on  the  gas. 
He  had  left  this  note: 

“ Worry,  unhappiness,  undeserved  eon- 
demnation.  and  hatred  of  doing  wrong 
a re  the  eause.” 

It  had  been  impossible  for  this  hoy  to 
do  right.  Could  he  liave  been  subjeeted 
to  proper  treatment  at  the  first  indica- 
tion of  criminal  tendencies,  could  lie  have 
been  under  the  care  of  an  expert  neurolo- 
gist at  the  proper  time,  the  record 
would  have  been  one  of  great  genius  in 
useful  fields  instead  of  criminality. 

Discovering  Menial  Defectives 


IS  most  of  the  larger  children’s  courts 
steps  are  now  being  taken  to  discover 
the  mental  defectives.  While  the  State 
has  made  no  provision  thus  far  for  these 
examinations.  Dr.  Max  G.  Schlapp  has 
for  the  past  two  years  been  giving  a 
large  part  of  his  time  to  this  work  with- 
out compensation.  Legislation  is  now 
being  drafted  looking  to  the  treatment  of 
defective  delinquents  by  the  State. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  delinquency  of 
children  and  parents  tliat  comes  to  the 
attention  of  the  courts  arises  in  the  con- 


gested and  poorer  districts  of  the  city. 
This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  people  who 
live  there,  but  of  their  surroundings. 
If  we  permit  the  children  and  parents  in 
these  districts  to  be  robbed  of  everything 
God  intended  for  their  heritage,  we  can 
not  complain  if  they  get  into  conflict 
with  the  law.  The  only  real  barrier  be- 
tween Hester  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue 
has  been  created  by  man’s  selfishness. 
The  association  of  Fifth  Avenue  may  be 
called  a club,  but  in  Hester  Street  it 
may  l)e  known  as  a gang.  It  is  merely  a 
difference  of  pefeketbook,  siurroundingH, 
and  education. 

Our  children’s  courts  are  teaching  us 
that  nature  intended  every  child  to  have 
a fair  start.  No  matter  how  vicious  and 
depraved  his  parents,  when  a child 
enters  the  world  he  is  pure  and  innocent. 
In  bad  physical  surroundinjp,  however, 
physical  deterioration  manifests  itself 
almost  at  once.  Before  there  can  he  any 
moral  effect  the  child  must  have  survived 
those  physical  conditions  long  enough  to 
have  att.Tined  to  some  degree  of  under- 
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standing.  The  child  of  the  overcrowded 
tenement  is  no  more  responsible  when 
vicious  surroundings  bt'gin  to  eat  away 
his  soul  than  he  is  for  the  anemia  he 
suffers  because  of  malnutrition  and  phy- 
sical neglect. 

Were  there  anything  like  a rational 
distribution  of  population,  did  we  not 
force  the  child  to  dodge  about  the  gar- 
bage-cans for  his  game  of  tag  and  push 
him  into  the  black  and  ill-smelling  hall- 
ways for  his  hide-and-seek,  there  would 
be  small  work  indeed  for  our  children’s 
courts.  But.  as  long  as  the  community 
creat<*3  and  tolerates  such  environment, 
it  must  pay  the  price.  I have  seen  a 
little  girl  cry  and  flee  in  terror  from  a 
lluttering  butterlly  that  a chance  wind 
had  blown  across  from  the  Jersey 
meadows  into  her  tenement  block.  It  is 
little  wonder  that,  when  some  children 
are  sent  away  from  the  din  of  the  city’s 
8tr<H*ts  to  the  green  fields,  they  cry,  and 
say  it  is  so  still  it  “ makes  their  ears 
hurt.” 

The  Effect  of  Thwarting  the  Play 
Insfiticf 


More  than  half  of  the  children 
brought  to  the  court  in  New  York  each 
year  are  there  because  of  the  thwarted 
desire  for  play.  The  play  instinct  is  Gotl- 
given.  and  its  gratification  is  as  essen- 
tial as  moral  and  mental  exercise.  The 
children’s  courts  are  proving  powerful 
factors  in  the  spread  of  the,  playground 
jiropaganda,  another  form  of  sentimen- 
tality that  is  working  for  good  citizen- 
ship.' The  children  of  the  streets  must 
find  vent  for  their  energies  in  some  direc- 
tion, and  too  often  the  only  one  left  open 
to  them  is  criminal  in  tlie  eves  of  the 
law.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  piek- 
jiocket  bosses,  commonly  called  Fagins. 
have  small  trouble  in  getting  recruits  to 
fheir  bands.  When  a boy  first  con.sents 
to  “ lay  kiggy  for  the  cop.”  that  is,  serve 
as  a lookout  for  the  policeman  while  his 
companions  pry  a hasp  off  a basement 
iloor,  he  usually  does  it  purely  in  a spirit 
of  adventure.  It  does  not  occur  to  him 
that  he  is  doing  anything  particularly 
\\  rong. 

Arraigned  for  the  heinous  crime  of 
playing  ball  in  the  street,  a half-clad 
youngster  was  a.sked  recently : 

“What  are  the  streets  for?’’ 

The  culprit,  whose  head  barely  reached 
the  bench,  thought  hard. 

“ Automobiles,”  he  finally  blubbered. 

The.  judge  straightway  sent  him  home. 

Another  youngster  who  had  been  ar- 
rested for  playing  “ cat,”  a gixme  in 
which  a small  block  of  wood  is  batted 
with  a stock,  was  in  the  detention-room 
one  day,  waiting  for  his  case  to  be 
called.  * He  was  in  tears,  and  for  that 
reason  an  object  of  scorn  to  the  motley 
array  of  youngsters  there  for  all  sorts 
of  troubles.  There  are  comparatively  few 
tears  in  the  children’s  courts  of  our  big 
cities;  for  in  the  life  of  the  crowded 
streets  the  tenement  child  is  so  accus- 
tomed to  bumping  up  against  sharp 
corners  that  he  develops  a philosophy 
that  runs  in  this  wise:  take  it  as  it 
comes  and  make  the  la-st  of  it.  But  this 
boy  slid  off  the  bench  and  dropped  to  the 
floor  on  his  knees.  He  clasped  his  hands 
to  heaven  and  prayed: 

“ O God,  if  you’ll  forgive  me  this  time. 
I’ll  never  play  eat  in  the  street  again.” 
What  a petition  for  a healthy,  normal 


boy ! 

This  youngster  came  from  one  of  the 
better  homes.  Many  children  who  have 
come  into  court  have  never  heard  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  Ikdiig,  except  as 
used  in  blasphemy.  It  is  the  lack  of 
space  to  live  and  breathe  and  play  that 
makes  the  biggest  police  returns  so  far 
as  the  children  are  concerned.  Are  the 
children  who  are  forced  to  spend  a large 
part  of  their  lives  in  the  streets,  with 
the  crowding,  the  dirt,  the  noisy,  sleep- 
less nights,  to  be  judged  in  the  same  way 
as  tho.se  who  have  always  had  comfort- 
able homes  and  the  chance  to  lead  normal, 
healthy  lives? 

Some  one  has  said  that  about  the  only 
grassy  place  that  most  of  the  children 
of  the  tenement  districts  would  ever 
reach  was  the  burying-ground.  That  is 
not  altogether  true,  for  one  great  burial- 
place  for  children  on  the  outskirts  of 
New  York,  which  I visited  recently,  was 
found  to  lie  absolutely  barren  of  grass. 
The  writer  has  ;^ten  wondered  w'hy  seme 
of  the  old  unused  i)-.:i-ving-grounds  in  the 
crowded  sections  of  our  cities  should 


not  be  opened  up  as  play-spaces  for  the 
children — for  one  live  boy  is  Vi.rth 
hundred  men.  When  the  eonimuniti  has 
Ifcen  so  strangely  remiss  in  faili' to 
provide  recreation-spots,  it  seems  i.  con- 
sistent that  tax  payers  shouhl  coni'*lain 
of  heavy  budgets  for  courts,  reii  rma- 
tories.  hospitals,  and  institi  i loes  into 
which  delinquents  and  depem'  nS  linally 
drift  and  where  they  . c 'o  be  uain- 
lained  at  public  expei:.-,e. 

There  are  more  tbn'^  foi  on 

Manhattan  Island  ' 
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that  have  a density  of  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  to  tlie  acre.  It  is  from  such 
densely  congested  districts  that  most  of 
tlie  juvenile  delinquents  come.  They  are 
the  breeding-spots  of  poverty,  crime,  and 
di.sease.  The  fault  does  not  lie  with  the 
dwellers  there,  but  with  the  owners  who 
thrive  on  their  condition,  and  with  the 
community  that  is  blind  to  the  drain  on 
its  moral  and  physical  vitality.  If,  year 
after  year,  in  one  narrow  district,  ten 
thousand  men,  women,  and  children  were 
ruthlessly  slaughtered  by  an  armed  foe 
and  twenty  thousand  more  were  cruelly 
wounded,  the  nations  would  arise  anil 
stop  it.  But  we  permit  tuberculosis, 
which  we  now  know  is  a preventable,  dis- 
ease, to  reap  just  that  harvest  of  deaths 
and  casualties  in  New  York  City  alone 
each  year.  The  need  for  a rational  dis- 
tribution of  population,  laws  that  would 
prohibit  more  than  a certain  number  of 
persons  from  living  in  a given  area,  is  one 
that  is  most  bitterly  ajqiarent  each  day 
in  the  children’s  courts  of  our  great 
cities. 

A Remedy  for  Tenement  Conditions 

THK  revelations  in  our  children’s  courts 
are  going  to  help  mater iallv  to  place 
on  our  statute  books  a very  simjile  plan 
that  will  cure  the  wor.st  conditions  of  the 
tenements.  'I'lie  Rev.  Father  James 
Curry,  who  has  one  of  the  most  congested 
parishes  in  New  York,  some  time  ago 
suggested  a remedy  tliat  brought  forth 
a storm  of  protest  ifrom  some  of  the  tene- 
ment owners  and  certain  real-estate  in- 
terests. It  was  this:  The  enactment  of 
a law  n‘<iuiring  that  every  tmiement 
must  have  on  it  a small  sign  giving  the 
name  of  the  real  owner.  As  it  is  to-day. 
if  the  name  of  the  real  owner  appears  on 
any  official  record,  it  is  buried  so  deep 
under  legal  verbiage  that  it  is  usually 
safe  from  discovery.  The  owners  have  a 
trick  of  hiding  behind  lessees  and  agents 
who  sjiare  them  actual  contact  with  their 
tenants. 

What  a furbishing,  what  a rebuilding, 
there  would  be  if  this  name-plate  plan 
were  made  law! 

On  a day  following  his  appearance  at 
one  of  the  hearings  of  the  congestion 
emnmission  in  New  York  in  advocacy  of 
this  plan,  the  writer  was  a gue.st  at  a 
luncheon  given  by  a number  of  avowed 
philanthropists.  He  was  buttonholed 
by  one  of  these  gentlemen,  a tenement- 
owner.  who  complained  bitterly  of  the 
jirojio.sed  measure. 

“ Look  at  the  blackmail  it  would  open 
us  to!” 

“ But  you  have  a business  on  Broad- 
way. have  you  not?”  I inquired. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Your  name  appears  over  the  door  of 
your  establishment  there?” 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  it?” 

“ If  your  tenements  are  a legitimate 
business,  why  should  the  fact  that  your 
name  ajipears  on  them  open  you  to  black- 
mail any  more  than  the  sign  on  your 
Broadway  store?” 

My  philanthropic  friend  changed  the 
subject. 

There  should  be  a law,  too,  limiting 
the  number  of  sweatshops  and  factories 
that  are  operated  in  a given  area — 
especially  places  of  the  type  that  deal 
with  piece-work  done  in  homes.  The  idea 
that  workers  should  live  in  the  outskirts 
while  their  shops  are  in  the  crowded  dis- 
tricts may  be  good  in  theory,  but  it  is 
almost  impossible  in  practice.  When 
every  penny  and  every  second  counts, 
people  can  not  afford  to  spend  five-cent 
jiieces  and  half  hours  traveling  hack  and 
forth  between  home  and  shop.  The  people 
can  only  move  when  the  shops  move. 
Some  businesses  have  gone  to  the  suburbs, 
the  workers  with  them,  and  almost  in- 
variably the  industry  as  well  as  the 

workers  has  profited  by  the  change.  The 
community  has  profited  most  of  all. 

Not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the 

juvenile  delinquency  comes  from  the  resi- 
dential si'ctions  of  the  city.  In  the  first 
place,  not  nearly  so  many  people  live 

there,  and  in  the  next  the  children  and 

their  parents  are  free  from  the  opjiressive 
conditions  that  thrive  in  the  congested 
di-stricts.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
delinquencies  of  the  parents  who  live  in 
these  homes  are  vastly  more  inexcusal)!<‘ 
than  those  of  the  parents  of  the  rook- 
eries. loo  often,  both  father  and  mother 
in  so-called  good  homes  are  so  engrossed 
with  their  business  and  social  engage- 
ments that  they  give  little  thought  or 
time  to  their  children.  The  mother  of 
one  lad  who  had  burglarized  six  houses 
in  as  many  weeks  recently  exiilained  to 
tb.e  court  that  she  was  so  busy  with  her 
social  affairs  that  she  had  no  time  to 
look  after  her  son.  The  mother  of  an- 
other hoy  who  had  broken  into  an  East 
Side  tin  shop,  but  whose  home  was  on 
(Vntral  Park  West,  had  been  spending 
the  winter  in  a Florida  hotel,  and  the 
father  was  so  busy  that  his  son  had  been 
gone  three  days  liefore  the  servant.s 
thought  it  worth  while  to  tell  him. 

“ Wh'it  is  your  business?”  demanded 
I 1 ' . m;  i^ro  of  the  father. 

.iiikiiiL.  ’ was  the  rejily.  as  the  man' 
‘ ...I  111.  :,ii  .ML..  . : card. 


"You  take  some  precautions  in  your 
business  to  see  that  yemr  seiuirities.  Ui«‘ 
stocks  and  bonds  you  own,  are  safely  in 
their  vaults  at  the  close  of  business  each 
day.  do  you  not?”  inquircil  the  judgi*. 

" Yes,  naturally,”  replied  tlie  lianker. 

" If  you  were  a natural  parent  at  all." 
declared  the  court  severely,  “ you  would 
see  that  your  most  valuable  asset,  thl^ 
boy,  a future  citizen,  was  safely  in  hU 
home  each  night,  and  you’d  give  him 
some  of  your  thought  and  care  instead 
of  leaving  it  all  to  hired  servants.  You 
think  more  of  your  stocks  and  bonib 
than  you  do  of  your  own  son.  The  boy 
may  go  home  with  you.  but  on  probation. 
It  is  you.  really,  who  are  on  probation, 
and  unless  you  treat  the  lad  as  a father 
should,  I will  take  him  away  from  you 
l,ecause  of  improper  guardianship.’’ 

The  banker  was  much  crestfallen,  ami 
it  was  evident  his  mind  was  ivorking  on 
new  lines,  when  he  and  the  boy  left  tlic 
court. 

A richly  gowmed  woman  led  her  sad 
and  absurdly  little  girl  before  the  judge 
recently'.  She  wanted  summonses— a 
dozen  of  them  for  her  neighbors’  chil 
dren. 

"They’ve  insulted  my  angel!”  declare<i 
til?  mother.  " They  never  stop  taunt 
ing  her.” 

The  court  surveyed  the  sad  little  girl. 
“ Take  off  the  child’s  hat,”  ordered  the 
judge. 

Headgear  years  too  old  for  the  child 
was  removed*  To  the  amazement  of  all, 
hair  that  was  once  black  but  now  of  a 
straw  color  was  revealed.  The  mother 
had  bleached  the  hair  of  her  eleven 
y’ear-old  daughter! 

" It  w'as  at  you.  madam,  that  the 
taunts  of  your  neighbors’  children  should 
have  bt>en*  directed.  You  are  the  one 
who  should  suffer.” 

Tlien  the  judge  caused  the  little  girl 
to  step  back,  to  spare  her  from  hearing 
her  mother’s  furtlier  humiliation.  The 
court  told  the  woman  that  it  might  de- 
velop that  she  was  not  fit  to  remain  the 
custodian  of  her  own  child.  Her  home 
wi>uld  be  investigated.  The  jiarents  were 
jilaced  under  supervision  of  the  proba- 
tion officers,  with  the  result  that  the 
little  girl  is  now  getting  something  like 
a fair  start  in  life. 

The  son  of  a religious  teacher  was  ar- 
rested for  picking  pockets.  His  skill  had 
been  attained  after  months  of  training. 

“ Didn’t  you  know  that  your  son  was 
spending  most  of  his  time  with  a gang  of 
thieves?”  the  father  was  asked. 

“No;  I was  so  busy  with  m\'  teaching 
that  I did  not  have  time  to  look  after 
my  boy,”  replied  the  father. 

There  are  parents  of  the  so-called  lx*t- 
ter  class,  too,  who  seem  quite  as  anxious 
to  he  rid  of  the  care  of  their  children  as 
some  of  those  from  the  alien  colonies 
who  would  perjure  them  into  the  “ co- 
Icgio  ” or  " wei.senhaus.”  Only,  these 
parents  ship  them  away  to  boarding- 
schools  at  an  early'  age. 

Not  long  ago  a father  whose  bov  was 
at  a boarding-school  of  this  kim^  was 
astonished  to  find  that  his  son  had  been 
arrested  in  a Tenderloin  resort,  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  visit,  riding 
in  each  night  from  the  school  in  his 
own  automobile.  The  head  of  the  school, 
when  questioned  in  court,  declared  that 
he  was  not  running  a Sunday-school 
and  that  his  boys  could  do  as  they 
pleased  as  long  as  their  fathers  paid  the 
iiills!  Fortunately,  there  are  not  many 
schools  of  this  sort. 

Delinquency  is  frequently  found  in 
those  families  where  either  one  of  the 
jiarents  is  dead.  ’I'he  widowed  mother 
has  a hard  struggle  to  bring  up  her 
children  if  she  is  obliged  to  work;  for 
the  boys,  without  the  restraining  hand  of 
the  father  and  with  the  mother  away  all 
day.  frecpiently'  run  with  the  gang  and 
get  into  trouble ; and  the  girls  too  often 
form  associations  that  are  disastrous. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  only  about 
one  ninth  of  all  the  arraignments  in  the 
children’s  court  of  New  Y"ork  County  are 
girls,  and  also  that  more  than  half  of 
these  girls  are  there  merely  because  of 
improper  guardianship  and  not  for  any 
offenses  they  have  committed.  But  the 
offenstis  for  which  girls  are  arrested  are 
u.sually'  serious.  The  hoys  seem  to  get 
into  trouble  more  frequently'  than  the 
girls  because  of  their  greater  animal 
.spirits,  A hoy  who  was  once  asked  why 
tlie  girls  were  so  much  better  than  the 
boys,  replied:  “Oh,  well,  the  cops 
woiuldn’t  pinch  a girl,  anyway”;  and 
possibly  there  is  a shred  of  truth  in 
tiiat. 

.Another  lesson  that  our  children  ■* 
eourt.s  are  teaching  us  is  that  a girl  who 
has  unfortunatel,v  made  a misstep  is  not 
irredeemably  lost.  The  trouble  in  tlie 
past  has  been  too  great  intolerance  re- 
gard' L,  delinquencies  of  girls.  It 
beiii.-  that,  with  proper  attention 

and  1 ■ t.  the  girls  will  respond 
ri  . i "v  I . good  influences  as  the  boys. 

V omen  with  as  many  demands  on 

• M tn  11^  Mrs.  William  K.  V.mderbilt  t*a" 
glie  'i|i  their  time  to  the  helping  of  girl"* 
into  the  court,  and  with 
'.y ! ! ilr.lit  results,  surely  other  women  can 
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^ivo  of  ff\e'f  ^H'arta  and  thouf^lit  to  tlndr 

little  sistcvs.” 

As  we  look  hack  at  tlu;  army  of  boys 
and  girls  whose  good  fortune  has  dated 
from  the  day  they  were  brought  to  the 
Children’s  Court  and  who  have  developed 
into  young  men  and  women  who  are 
taking  a useful  part  in  life,  w’e  ean  not 
but  say,  surely  the  profits  of  this  work 
run  big  to  the  children,  but  biggest  to 
the  State. 

The  establishment  of  our  children’s 
courts  are  the  indication  of  a new  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  community.  We 
are  experiencing  these  strange  sensations 
of  a quickening  altruism.  We  have  made 
more  progress,  so  far  as  the  child  is  con- 
et'rned.  in  the  last  hundred  years  than  in 
all  of  the  world’s  previous  history. 

How  difficult  it  has  lieen  to  get  aw'ay 
from  the  dollar-mark  and  the  supremacy 
of  property  rights!  Our  children’s 
courts  are  helping  to  awaken  the 
churches  to  the  truth  that  religion  means 
relationship,  social  service.  This  logic 
is  late  in  coming,  but  at  last  we  are  get- 
ting away  from  a period  of  empty  con- 
ventions and  discussions  and  man-made 
dogma  in  getting  down  to  divine  simple 
truths.  The  saving  of  Imdies  and  souls 
must  go  hand  in  hand.  The  kindling  of 
fire  in  the  coal  stove  means  a kindling 
of  new  hope  in  the  heart.  Our  children's 
courts,  too,  are  teaching  us  that  the  l>est 
child-labor  laws  in  the  world  are  for  the 
child  only  half  the  solution.  Unless  we 
give  the  parent  enough  return  for  his 
labor  to  support  the  family,  w’e  have  done 
little  more,  in  regulating  the  legal  age 
for  labor,  than  to  say  that  it  is  bad  for 
the  child  to  use  unformed  muscles,  so  it 
is  better  that  he  should  starve. 

When  w^e  go  down  and  look  at  the 
children  dancing  on  the  occasional  pier 
that  has  been  opened  at  night,  and  at 
tbeir  elders  with  the  lines  of  care  mo- 
mentarily lightened  on  their  faces,  we 
ean  not  but  realize  what  even  a frag- 
ment of  a chance  means  to  our  neighbor 
and  his  child. 

At  last  our  thoughts  are  turning  to 
the  thousands  that  are  being  sacrificed 
to  social  irresponsibility  and  the  great 
movement  of  liberty  which,  Ellen  Keys 
says,  “ shall  bring  their  declaration  of 
rights  and  make  an  end  of  the  spiritual 
and  bodily  ill-treatment  of  children,”  has 
really  begun. 


A MASTERLY 
METHOD 
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son  amiably.  “It  is  connected  with  our 
mission.  We  are  thinking  strongly  of 
disbanding.” 

Festive  with  scarlet  and  green  was 
the  Patterson  house  on  Christmas 
morning.  The  sun  poured  in  at  the  win- 
dows of  the  dining-room,  where  the  family 
lingered,  cheerfully  busy.  Lois  was  tying 
red  ribbons  around  white  tissue-paper 
packages  and  humming  to  herself.  Mrs. 
I’atterson  was  direct! ing  Tom  as  he  sat 
upon  a step-ladder  and  painstakingly 
hung  a holly  wreath  at  every  angle  but 
the  right  one.  Only  Mollie  stood  idly 
looking  out  of  the  window.  Mollie  was 
getting  rather  into  the  habit  of  idly  look- 
ing out  of  windows.  Tom  from  his  lofty 
seat  cast  an  interested  eye  down  at  her. 

“ That  will  do.  Tom,”  said  his  mother, 
but  Tom  sat  .still. 

“ We  never  decided  what  to  give  Greg- 
ory for  Christmas,  did  we?”  he  said, 
solemnly. 

“ I do  hope  the  Ronsome’s  •will  come 
to-night,”  said  Mollie,  with  feverish 
haste. 

“I  do!”  said  Tom.  “But.  as  I was 
saying,  we  have  not  yet  decided  what  to 
give  Gregory  for  Christmas.  It  is  the 
only  cloud.  I looked  over  the  lists  in 
the  morning  papers.  They  arc  always 
helpful,  but  there  was  nothing  there  ex- 
cept ‘ What  to  Give  Grandpa  ’ and  ‘ Con- 
ceits for  the  Cook.’  ” He  had  one  hand 
in  his  pocket  as  he  descended  from  the 
ladder  and  joined  Mollie  at  the  window. 
When  he  strolled  away  again,  he  had  the 
|)leascd  look  of  the  skillful  sleight-of- 
hand  man.  Lois  had  taken  her  packages 
into  another  room.  Mrs.  Patterson  had 
gone  to  the  kitchen. 

••Why!  What — ” broke  out  Mollie. 
“What’s  up?”  demanded  Tom,  roused 
from  his  appreciative  and  proprietary 
contemplation  of  his  unconscious  sister. 

“It’s  a horse!”  said  Mollie.  “And — 
and  Gregory!” 

“Right  on  time!”  murmured  Tom. 
Two  steps  took  him  to  the  side  porch 
where  he  indeed  beheld  a horse,  a beauti- 
ful bay.  bearing  a lady’s  saddle  and  led 
by  Mr.  Campbell.  Without  ceremonv 
riregor>-  dropped  the  bridle  into  Tom’s 
hand  and  ran  up  the  steps.  Mollie  heard 
the  door  open  behind  her,  but  she  did 
not  turn.  It  was  quite  half  a moment 
l)efore  Gregorv  s|)okey'“^  1 


for  me,  Greg?”  She  faced  him  with 
radiant  eyes,  that  were  after  all  un- 
commonly shy  for  Mollie's  eyes.  “ I’m 
going  out  to  see  it.” 

•‘Well,  first.  Mollie” — Gregory  spoke 
dilfidently — •*  tliero  is  something  pinned 
to  your  blouse.” 

Mollie  flew  to  the  mirror.  Across  the 
shoulders  of  her  white  dress  stretched  a 
broad  red  ribbon.  On  it  in  bold  black 
letters — so  black  and  bold  that  even  the 
reversed  reflection  in  the  mirror  was  easy 
to  read — stooil  the  inscription,  Uregory's 
Christmas  I'nsent. 

As  the  red  of  the  ribbon  turned  Mollie. 

••Tom  did  it,”  she  faltered. 

“ Yes,’’  said  Gregory,  “ but  may  I 
have  it?” 

“ V'ou  mav  have  the  ribbon,”  said 
Mollie. 
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another.  Moreover,  of  the  forty-two 
non-precocious  ones,  not  a few  were 
demonstrably  absorbed  even  then  in  their 
own  lines  of  mental  activity' — for  ex- 
ample, Wiseman,  Byron,  and  Landor. 
And,  as  regards  the  health  of  men  of 
genius  in  childhood,  more  than  two  hun- 
dred were  found  to  have  been  of  “ no- 
tablv  feeble  constitution,”  a number  that 
indeed  by  no  means  represented  the  full 
proportion  of  weaklings,  since  in  many 
cases  the  writers  of  the  biographical 
dictionary'  made  no  mention  of  the  phy'si- 
cal  condition  of  their  subjects  during 
infancy  and  youth. 

These  figures — which  are  corroborated 
by'  the  findings  of  other  investigators-r- 
are  of  interest  and  significance,  for  two 
reasons.  They  tend  to  bear  out  the 
growing  belief  among  psy'chologists  that 
the  systematic  and  energetic  use  of  the 
mental  faculties  in  childhood,  provided 
this  results  from  the  awaking  of  a lively 
interest  in  the  things  thought  about,  is 
beneficial  rather  than  harmful — for  the 
men  of  genius  who  in  childhood  were 
frail  have  been,  on  the  whole,  remark- 
ably long-lived.  And,  secondlv,  the  fig- 
ures unmistakably  suggest  tliat  weak- 
ness in  infancy  has  a direct  bearing  on 
the  production  of  genius  by  favoring  the 
development  of  interest  in  things  of  the 
mind,  if  only  because  through  ill  health 
the  child  is  to  a great  extent  debarred 
from  participating  in  the  physical  inter- 
ests and  activities  of  other  children. 

Can  Genius  he  Developed  by  Educa- 
tion 

But  is  the  RV'aking  of  a lively  inter- 
est— an  interest  so  intense  that  it 
spurs  to  incessant  endeavor  in  some 
special  field — sufficient  to  account  for  the 
achievements  of  the  man  of  genius? 
Grunting  that  the  man  of  genius  depends 
for  his  results,  as  I have  tried  to  show, 
on  the  extent  to  which  he  upbuilds  and 
stimulates  his  subconscious  powers  by 
conscious  observation  and  thought,  must 
we  not  assume  that  he  possesses,  to  be- 
gin with,  an  exceptional  mental  capacity? 
Or  is  favoring  circumstance  in  his  en- 
vironment— the  occurrence  of  events 
that  make  so  profound  an  impression  on 
his  mind  as  to  arouse  a fervent  longing 
for  accomplishment — sulficient  to  explain 
him?  In  short,  Would  it  be  possible,  by 
careful  education  and  the  wise  adjust- 
ment of  environmental  influences,  so  to 
develop  any  individual  of  normal  men- 
tality that  he  might  achieve  in  his  chosen 
life-work  results  usually  regarded  as 
bearing  the  stamp  of  genius? 

Such,  decidedly,  is  my*belief.  I base  it 
partly  on  the  repeated  failure  of  investi- 
gators to  demonstrate  the  operation  of 
heredity  in  the  making  of  the  vast  multi- 
tude of  men  of  genius  w'ho.  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  have  sprung  from  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  ancestors,  rich  and 
poor,  proud  and  humble,  wise  and  igno- 
rant. Partly  I base  it  on  the  many  in- 
stances in  which  men  of  genius  have 
themselves  been  able  to  trace  the  de- 
termination of  their  activities  to  fortu- 
nate happenings  in  early  life.  But  most 
of  all  I ba.se  it  on  certain  experiments  in 
education  undertaken  by  parents  entirely 
unaware  of  the  inter-relationship  between 
conscious  thinking  and  subconscious  “ in- 
spiration,” yet  intuitively  l)elieving  that 
the  sooner  a child  is  habituated  to  using 
his  mind  to  good  purpose  the  more  he 
v/ill  accomplish  in  later  life. 

WVithout  exception,  the  outcome  of 
these  experiments  has  been  the  produc- 
tion of  men  of  extraordinary  attainment. 
In  one  case,  a German  country  clergyman 
named  Witte,  taking  in  hand  his  infant 
son  whom  he  had  feared  was  congenitally 
defective,  began  a process  of  formal  edu- 
cation as  soon  as  the  child  showed  a fir.'^t 
faint  glimmer  of  intelligence.  Training 
the  boy  from  the  out.std  to  learn  things 
not  simply  by  memory,  ^t  by  the  active 
exercise  of  reason,  lie ^^f tly ' led  him  to 
become  more  and  becomes  interested  in 
rtie  great  book  of  Nature  as  well  as  in 
wje  contents  of  his  school-books.  Coii- 


Are  V'ou  Pinched  for  Money? 

Have  you  enough  pin  money?  Every 
woman  knows  the  pwi^ant  torture  of 
being  denied  the  many  little  refinements 
so  dear  to  her. 

In  almost  every  family  even  a little  more 
money  coming  in  regularly  will  relieve  the 
tension.  Those  niceties  of  dress  you  hunger 
for,  the  little  entertainments  you  want,  the 
outings  you  need — all  can  be  yours. 

In  your  spare  time  you  can  earn  enough 
money  to  take  much  of  the  sordidness  from 
life,  and  put  money  in  bank,  too. 


How  About  Your  Future  ? 

IF  your  source  of  income  was  suddenly 
cut  off,  where  could  you  earn  a dollar  ? 
Are  you  equipped  to  go  right  ahead  and 
make  a good  living — not  a mere  existence, 
but  a good  substantial  ever  - increasing 
amount  of  money  ? Unless  you  are,  you  are 
chained  to  the  ragged  edge  of  uncertainty. 
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finiialiy  he  encouraged  him  to  rely  more 
and  more  on  his  own  i>owera,  and,  witli- 
»)nt  in  tlie  least  ” forcing”  him,  gently 
-t'tmilated  him  to  an  ever-increasing 
love  of  knowledge. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Fourteen 

B1-;K()11K  he  was  six  the  boy,  named 
Karl  Witte  after  his  father,  was 
knov  n far  and  wide  as  an  “ infant  prod- 
igy.” Great  was  the  shaking  of  heads 
among  wiseacres.  The  child  was  doomed 
— his  foolish  father  would  drive  him  into 
an  insane  asylum  or  an  early  grave.  What 
Hcttially  happened?  At  the  age  of  nine 
the  little  Karl  matriculated  into  the 
University  of  Leipzig;  before  he  had 
j)assed  his  fourteenth  birthday  he  was  a 
doctor  of  pliilosophy ; and  two  years 
later  he  had  been  given  an  appointment 
to  the  teaching  staff  of  the  University 
of  Berlin. 

But  was  he  not  by  that  time  a worn- 
out,  decrepit  little  old  man?  Not  at  all. 
In  fact,  he  lived  to  he  more  than  eighty- 
two,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
recognized  the  world  over  not  only  as  one 
of  the  foremo.st  German  masters  of  juris- 
[irudenee,  hut  still  more  as  the  brilliant/ 
litternteur  who  had  founded  the  modern 
school  of  Dantean  study  and  criticism. 

-■Vs  with  Karl  Witte,  so  with  John 
S+'iart  Mill,  educated  from  infancy  in 
a<“ordanee  with  his  father’s  settled  hc^ 
lief  that,  since  it  is  the  business  of  the 
mind  to  think,  the  sooner  it  is  trained 
to  think  accurately  and  effectively  the 
more  productive  it  will  ultimately  be- 
come. So,  also,  with  two  Irish  boys,  sons 
of  a mathematical  teacher  in  a Belfast 
a "h demy,  trained  by  their  devoted  father 
wi^h  such  success  that  they  were  ready 
for  college,  and  actually  entered  Glasgow 
University,  before  they  were  in  their  teens. 

With  scarcely  an  exception,  pitying 
neighbors  looked  upon  them  as  ‘‘unhappy 
victims  of  a father's  folly.”  Yet  the 
elder  of  the  two,  living  to  the  age  of 
stnentv,  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  his 
father’s  course  by  leaving  behind  liim, 
when  he  died,  the  reputation  of  a fore- 
most authority  on  engineering.  The 
younger  lived  to  be  eighty-three,  and  the 
news  of  his  death  resounded  through  the 
civilized  world.  For.  as  Lord  Kelvin  of 
Largs,  he  was  universally  conceded  to 
have  been  the  greatest  of  nineteenth- 
century  physicists,  a ^nius  who  had 
won  a place  in  the  Temple  of  Science 
« ith  Newton,  Faraday,  and  all  other  of 
the  intellectual  giants  who  have  most 
notably  advanced  man’s  understanding 
of  the  laws  of  the  material  universe. 

It  is  conceivable,  but  surely  im|)rob- 
ahle,  that  in  every  one  of  these  ex|)eri- 
nients,  and  others  that  I might  cite, 
Uie  cliihiren  involved  have  been  of  a phe- 
nomenal brain  capacity  by  inheritance. 
Far  more  reasonable  is  it  to  believe  that 
ll  ‘ir  training,  aimed  directly  at  the  de- 
veloi)ment  of  a keen  intellectual  interest, 

‘ • ;;  !'•  inwonted  access  to  their 

' I rs — an  access  fairly  com- 

.o'.iMi  , Hi, • , .tical,  with  that  enjoyed 

h'.  (It  L’  nius,  who,  also  in  ehild- 

iHiod  as  a ruie,  nas  had  his  intellectual 
or  esthetic  interest  similarly  roused. 

To  Sinn  up:  Genius,  as  t s^ee  it,  is  the 
resultant  neither  of  an  inborn  abnor- 
mality nor  of  an  inborn  supernor- 
mality. It  is  the  resultant  of  excep- 
tional utilization  of  mental  faculties 
latent  in  all  normal  men  and  women, 
ti  dependent  for  their  creative  opera- 
tii»n  only  on  the  stimulus  of  an  excep- 
tional interest  in  one’s  chosen  work.  It 
matters  not  how  that  interest  is  awak- 
ened. whether  by  a chance  occurrence  or 
h\  a well-planned  mode  of  education. 
So  long  as  it  is  awakened,  so  long  as  it 
stimulates  to  unending  yet  evcr-pleasur- 
able  effort,  the  subconscious  will  receive 
the  material  it  needs  to  send  back  to 
the  consciousness  true  “ inspirations  of 
genius.” 


A MOTHER  OF  REVO- 
LUTIONISTS 

(Continued  from  paye  7) 

rain,  hung  on  the  back  of  a chair.  My 
appearance  had  disturbed  them.  Their 
faces  were  those  of  people  who  hud  been 
interrupted  at  the  most  inU*resting  point 
in  a discussion. 

I called  Mother  aside  and  told  her 
quietdy  about  the  case.  She  turned 
quickly  and  said : 

‘‘Children,  the  literature  has  arrived!” 
In  her  voice  and  words  sounded  a great 
relief.  I could  see  that  this  literature 
had  been  expected,  and  that  there  had 
lieen  much  anxiety  about  it — that  tracks 
might  be  discovered,  people  arrested. 

‘“  Well,  let  us  go  and  get  it.” 

Her  son  helped  her  to  put  on  her  boots 
and  jacket,  she  pulled  her  fur  cap  over 
her  eyes,  and  was  ready.  The  young 
people  stooil  silent.  At  the  door  she 
stopped,  looking  hack  into  the  room,  and 
her  temler  smile  lighted  her  face.  Then 
she  quickly  returned,  and,  shaking  hands 
with  all  of  them,  said,  with  unconcealed 
joy  and  an  almost  youthful  exaltation: 

Children,  now  * our  work  will  go 
a-hoiling!” 

Every  one  familiar  with  the  affairs  of 
the  Party  knew'  what  this  fortunately 
arrived  literature  meant  at  that  time. 
What  a lot  of  dangerous  and  serious  work 
it  meant!  One  had  to  take  advantage  of 
every  minute  to  keep  up  the  exalted  spirit 
of  the  masses  by  bold  and  passionate 
words. 

Driving  to  my  home  in  a ■arrij»e. 
Mother  talked  about  her  buildings,  •of 
some  sketches,  in  rough  and  businesslike 
tones.  When  w'e  arrived,  she  told  the 
coachman  to  wait.  At  the  sight  of  the 
case  that  I drew  from  under  my  bed. 
Mother's  eyes  Hashed  with  joy.  I wanted 
to  help  her  take  the  case  out  to  the  car- 
riage, but  she  waved  me  aside  and  said: 
“No;  we’d  raise  his  suspicions.” 

And  she  began  to  pack  the  proclama- 
tions, entreaties,  and  pamphlets  into  her 
stockings,  inside  her  waist,  into  her 
sleeves,  into  the  boot-legs,  and  even  under 
her  cap.  She  did  it  in  a silent,  concen- 
trated way.  like  a person  accustomed  to 
think  and  decide  quickly. 

“ That’s  better.  Now  come  down  w'ith 
me.” 

When  we  reached  the  carriage,  she  spoke 
again  in  her  rough  manner: 

“ And  so.  if  you’re  not  in  a hurry,  I’ll 
prepare  these  plans  for  you  in  a week’s 
time.” 

And  she  drove  away. 

Mother  stooil  on  the  scaffold  of  a 
building,  holding  in  her  hands  a plan 
rolleil  up  like  a scroll.  In  a severe  voice 
she  called  up  to  a workingman:  “Listen, 
man.  Don’t  you  really  see  that  this 
brick-work  is  wrong?  Look  here’’;  and 
she  unrolled  the  jilan.  The  scroll  con- 
tained several  papers.  Then,  in  a whis- 
j)er,  the  expression  of  her  face  unchanged, 
she  went  on : 

“ Distribute  these  papers  among  your 
people,  and  tell  them  the  plaie  of*  the 
meeting:  the  grotto  near  the  sea,  on  the 

low'er  road  leading  to  N . You  know. 

At  eiglit  o’clock  at  night.  The  moon  is 
full  now;  you’ll  easily  find  the  grotto. 
Don’t  come  all  togetirer  or  you’ll  raise 
suspicion.” 

Then  she  continued  loudly: 

“ Now  don’t  you  see  you’ll  have  to 
change  this  work.  It’s  bad.” 

BL.ACK  figures  crept  along  a road 
white  with  moonshine,  walked  down 
to  the  shore,  gathered  inside  the  grotto, 
and  silently  sat  on  the  stones.  Mother 
spoke.  Her  voice  was  reserved  and  well 
controlled.  She  spoke  ( f the  abominable 
pfditical  organization  which  held  them  in 


ignoram-e  so  as  to  have  tliem  the  lK*tt<‘r 
in  its  grasp — the  crushed,  unhappy  na- 
tion, deprived  of  every  human  righi!  She 
persuaded  them  to  break  their  infamous 
chains  of  slavery  and  to  join  the  general 
strike;  to  stop  telephone  and  t<*iegraph 
communications,  to  shut  off  the  water  sup- 
ply, to  stop  trains,  to  cut  electric  wires — 
in  short,  to  stop  work  and  thus  to  stop 
1 ife. 

She  spoke  of  the  government  as  a two- 
headed  monster,  gorged  with  their  blood, 
lying  on  the  ground  in  deadly  convulsions, 
afniid  of  the  last  blow  that  the  people 
would  strike.  It  was  a typical  revolu- 
tionary speech,  one  of  those  speeches  that 
were  heard  so  often  in  those  days.  But 
Mother  alw.ays  put  something  into  her 
speeches  that  forced  each  listener  to  look 
into  the  very  depths  of  his  own  soul. 

And  thus  she  ended  this  time: 

“ But,  children,  don’t  forget  one  thing: 
all  these  words  will  be  but  empty  sounds 
if  you  won’t  free  your  own  selves.  Before 
you  become  free  citizens,  vou  have  to  be- 
come free  men!  First  of  all.  you  must 
not  be  the  slaves  of  your  own  interests, 
your  feelings,  your  moods,  your  attach- 
ments! Do  not  only  love  your  wives  and 
your  children — love  humanity!  Do  not 
think  of  to-day — think  of  the  future!  Do 
not  cling  to  narrow,  commonplace  virtues, 
but  raise  yourself  to  the  comprehension 
of  good  in  the  highest  meaning!  Then, 
and  only  then,  will  you  he  free!  It  will 
he  easy  for  you  to  throw  off  monarchism 
after  having  crushed  the  slave  within 
yourself!” 

Mother’s  children  knew  that  these  words 
were  no  “ empty  sounds  ” for  her. 

PHYSICALLY  Mother  was  not  a strong 
woman,  though  she  looked  robust.  She 
suffered  a good  deal,  and  her  friends  feared 
cancer  of  the  stomach.  Her  trouble  may 
have  been  the  result  of  cdlTtinual  privation, 
liad  nourishment,  tlici  impossibility  of  get- 
ting a real  rest.  ..Though  Mother’s  work 
brought  her  a fair  income,  she  and  her 
family  lived  ‘'almost  in  starvation,  not 
having  the  right,  as  she  said,  to  live  bet- 
ter than  other  people.  And  she  gave  the 
surplus  of  'fier  money  to  those  who  had 
nothing.-; 

No\<',  as  her  illness  l>egan  to  keeff  her  in 
hea  very  often,  she  was  forced  to  refuse 
many  opportunities  for  work.  But  #the 
young  people  did  not  leave  her  almie. 
They  were  always  gathered  around  her, 
and  the  air  of  her  little  apartment  was 
filled  with  discussions  and  the  steam  of 
the  samovar  just  as  before.  Everybody 
felt  himself  free  and  happy  near  Mother. 
Only,  when  they  used  to  get  too  noisy, 
she  would  say: 

“Children,  don’t  shout!” 

She  was  always  thinking  of  others. 
Her  two  crirls,  twelve  and  fourteen  years 
old.  brought  up  in  this  atmosphere,  were 
initiated  into  everything.  Mother  would 
send  them  to  transmit  important  letters, 
or  to  carry  messages  that  it  would  have 
been  dongerous  to  write. 

From  time  to  time,  Val  or  Zina  would 
come  to  me  and  say : “ Mother  asks  if  you 
couldn’t  give  some  old  clothing”;  or: 
“ Mother  asks  you  to  give  some  hair-dye  ”; 
or:  “ Mother  asks  you  if  you  couldn’t  let  a 
girl  stay  overnight  in  your  house.”  And 
I knew  what  these  messages  meant. 

ON  the  17th  of  October,  the  day  of  the 
famous  “Manifest,”  when  young  Rus- 
sia exulted  in  happiness,  when  people 
everywhere  gathered  in  crowds,  arranging 
processions,  singing  the  “ Marseillaise,” — 
naively  believing  in  the  promised  Con- 
stitution.— that  day  Mother  was  very  ill. 
Her  children  hogged  her  not  to  go  to  the 
procession;  hut  slie  retorted: 

“What!  People  are  greeting  Constitu- 
tion. Red  flags  wave  everywhere.  And 
must  I stay  at  home?” 

She  was  literally  carried  to  a balcony 
l)y  two  students,  and  from  there  she 
looked  down  at  the  happy  crowd,  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  joining  in  the  “ Marseil- 
laise ” with  her  feeble  voice. 

But  when,  after  the  17th  of  October, 
Russia  overllowed  with  blood,  when  the 
executioners  began  to  hang,  to  shoot,  to 
lock  into  prisons,  to  condemn  to  Siberia, 
then  came  Mother’s  turn. 

Films  for  bombs  and  firearms  were 
found  in  tlie  basement  of  a building  which 
Mother  directed.  The  police  rushed  to  her 
apartment.  Mother  was  not  at  home. 
There  were  only  her  son  and  one  of  the 
little  girls,  Val.  But,  though  the  police 
searched  in  every  corner,  rummaged 
through  the  papers,  and  even  ripped  up 
mattresses  and  pillows  in  an  effort  to  find 
proofs  of  Mother’s  membership  with  the 
Party  of  Russian  Revolutionists,  nothing 
couhi  be  found  to  compromise  her. 

Ivco,  her  son,  was  arrested,  though. 
Meanwhile  V’al.  to  whom  nobody  paid  anv 
attention,  slipped  out  to  meet  her  mother 
and  warn  her  of  the  danger.  She  met 
her  on  her  way  home,  and  quickly  told 
her  w’hat  was  going  on  at  home.  Mother 
kissed  her  warmly  and  said:  “Go  tell 
others  to  be  careful.” 

Until  evening  she  hid  herself  in  the 
house  of  some  friends,  and  then  left  for 
the  ship,  disguised  as  a very  old  woman. 


in  a gray  wig,  with  blue  spoetacles — -im- 
possible to  recognize. 

Her  children  heard  from  time  to  time 
that  she  was  now  here,  now  there,  stay- 
ing onlv  for  a few  days  in  t»aeh  place. 

Thus  she  lived  for  two  year.s, — always 
disguised  in  one  way  or  another. — without 
home,  without  rest,  witli  tlie  police  always 
behind  her,  pursuing  her  as  tlogs  pursue 
game. 

SUDDENLY,  like  a thunder-stroke,  came 
the  news  that  Mother  was  back  in  her 
native  town — dying.  In  the  la.st  deatli 
struggles  this  strong  heart  In'caine  feeble 
for  a moment — it  cried  for  lier  children; 
and  she  called  them. 

They  W'ere  so  many  that  there  was  not 
place  enough  for  all  in  the  tiny  room. 
They  stood  in  the  hall,  in  the  kitchen,  and 
even  on  the  porch — but  yet  they  felt  them- 
selves near  to  her. 

Mother  had  returned  home  to  «lic.  Hen-, 
under  a false  name,  in  a small  room,  she 
lay  on  her  death-bed.  She  was  not  dis- 
guised any  more;  there  was  no  need  for 
it  now.  Illness  and  suffering  had  changed 
and  wrinkled  it  enough. 

For  each  of  us  she  found  a kind  word, 
a nod  of  the  head,  a warm  glance.  Only 
tw’o  of  her  own  children  came — the  two 
little  girls. 

“ \N  here — is  I^o?”  she  asked,  but  rather 
with  her  eyes  than  with  her  lips. 

An  answer  came,  brief: 

“ In  prison.” 

“ Tiiat’s  nothing.  He’ll  get  out  of  it. 
And— I>olly?” 

“ She  died  on  the  barricades  in  Moscow.” 
A pause — a long  pause.  Then  a short 
“Good  girl.”  And,  with  the  smile  that 
they'  all  loved  and  understood  so  well,  she 
seemed  to  encourage  them  again  to  go  for- 
ward in  their  fight  for  the  cause, 

'T'HE  police  were  afoot.  Soldiers  were  in 
I readiness.  A warning  was  published 
by  the  Governor  that  the  soldiers  would 
fire  at  the  least  disorder.  It  was  no  more 
in  their  pow'er  to  press  anything  from 
those  lips,  closed  forever,  hut  they  still 
dreaded  the  power  of  the  dead  Barliara 
Ivanofi.  In  spite  of  all  the  threats,  the 
young  people  arranged  a great  funeral. 
I’he  streets  through  which  the  students 
walked,  carrying  the  coffin  on  their 
shoulders,  were  strewn  with  flowers  and 
branches  of  cypre8.ses.  No  songs,  no  loud 
demonstrations,  as  they  were  accustomed 
to  do  at  funerals  of'  Revolutionist.s  in 
those  days.  The  tremendous  crowd  walkcil 
somberly,  sternly,  carrying  garlands  of 
flowers  tied  with  red  ribbons  on  which 
were  inscriptions: 

“ To  the  Fighter  for  Freedom.” 

“May  your  pure  image,  be  our  guiding 
star.” 

No  8f)eeches  in  the  cemeterv.  In  silent 
meditation  they  stood  bv  the*  grave.  Af- 
ter a long  silence  a youth,  thin,  tall,  pale, 
with  .suffering  eyes  filled  with  sorrow  and 
a voice  trembling  with  pain,  said: 

“ She  was  our  Mother.” 


The  Motions  of  Plants 

One  of  the  chief  distinctions  between 
vegetable  and  animal  life  is  that  ani- 
mals have  power  of  choice  and  of  vol- 
untary motion,  while  vegetables  and 
plants  grow  only'  mechanically'  by  natural 
law.  But  the  microsco|)e  seems  to  show 
that  many  vegetable  forms  can  move  a-s 
easily  as  can  animals. 

Ihere  i.s  a plaiit  called  \'nlvox  globator. 
so  minute  that  millions  of  it  could  lie 
put  in  a wine-glass,  which  is  seen  to  whirl 
like  a top  across  the  field  of  the  micro- 
scope. Some  plants  found  in  our  ponds, 
which  are  still  more  minute,  move  habitu- 
ally, as  with  an  apparent  jmrposc. 

Darwin,  who  gave  elasi'r  study  than  anv 
other  naturalist  to  climbing  plants,  stated 
that  these  seemed  to  exercise  the  lilierty 
of  choice.  Their  tendrils,  in  elimhiii;' 
over  pieces  of  wood  with  holes,  will  trv 
one  hole  after  another  until  thev  find  one 
that  pleases  them.  He  saw  one  tendril 
withdraw  itself  afb'r  having  locat»>d  it- 
self in  a hole  for  thirty-six  hours. 

OtL(  r nts  will  run  a long  way  over 
the  -I  ' refusing  to  climb  the*  trws 
in  theii  I ath,  until  they  come  to  a 
peculiar  s;,.  cies  of  tree,  to’ which  thev  at 
once  cLi  g. 


G irg  Astray  at  Sea 

It  - ■ o ' isy  matter  to  keep  a modem 
steal'  , '1  a straight  course.  The 
helm  I -eers  by  the  compa.ss.  and 
while  n single  degre.e  of  deviation  ap- 
pears ver\  small  on  the  compass  card,  it 
would,  if  continued,  carry'  a fast  steam- 
shi;'  f(  miles  out  of  her  course  in  a 
sii  b'  ■ ’s  run.  Yet  the  compass  gives 
tl  c » , more  accurately'  than  the  ship 
can  L si-H-red,  Owing  to  the  deflecting 
powe'  < t the  waves  and  the  rolling  of  the 
continiuilly  shifted  a 
ITtt  . il.i--  way'tiud!  that  despite  the  helm. 
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Greyf  riars  Bobby 

By  ELEANOR  ATKINSON 

“A  bonny,  sperity  bit  dog  is 
Bobby  of  Greyfriars  kirkyard,  as 
lovable,  loyal  a little  animal  as  ever 
graced  the  pages  of  fiction,” — Den- 
ver Times.  ^ “The  book  is,  indeed, 
not  unworthy  of  a place  beside 
‘Black  Beauty.’” — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

With  Frontispiece. 

Post  8vo,  Clothe  $1.20  net. 

The  Red  Lane 

By  HOLMAN  DAY 

AUTHOR  OP 

“king  spruce,”  “the  ramroddehs,”  etc. 

Ix)ve,  daring,  and  romantic  ad- 
venture all  figure  in  this  thrilling 
tale  of  the  Canadian  border.  The 
scenes  are  dramatic,  the  setting 
picturesque,  and  the  theme  is  of 
striking  force,  giving  this  author  of 
humor  and  philosophy  new  oppor- 
tunity for  ^^rile  life  pictures. 

None  other  than  a writer  who  has 
sojourned  among  these  simple-heart- 
ed and  clean-faithed  folks  could  so 
sympathetically  portray  their  noble- 
ness and  their  frailties,  their  rev- 
erence for  authority,  and  their  loves 
and  hates  and  passions. 

Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Clothe  $1.35  net. 

Tangles 

By  MARGARET  CAMERON 

AUTHOR  OF  “the  PRETENDER  PERSON,” 

“the  involuntary  chaperon,”  etc. 

The  tangles  in  this  collection  deal 
wnth  humorous  situations  so  com- 
plicated that  there  seems  no  possible 
way  out.  Audacity,  however,  is 
the  sword  which  cuts  the  Gordian 
knot  in  all  of  them. 

The  author  is  one  of  the  few  born 
story-tellers  with  a unique  talent 
for  inventing  the  most  laughable 
plots,  and  every  tale  accurately 
reflects  her  own  irresistible  humor. 
Illustrated  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1 .30  net. 

As  Caesar’s  Wife 

By  MARGARITA  SPALDING  GERRY 

AUTHOR  OF  “the  TOY-SHOP,”  ETC. 

A pure  woman  comes  home  at 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning  in  an 
automobile  with  her  former  lover, 
and  explains  her  all-night  absence 
by  saying  the  car  broke  down. 

The  waiting  husband  does  not 
believe  her,  but,  because  of  his 
pa.ssion  for  possession,  shuts  his 
eyes  to  what  he  believ'es  to  be  her 
unfaithfulness.  What  effect  would 
this  have  upon  a man,  upon  his 
everj'-day  life,  upon  his  character? 
Illustrations  by  James  Montgomery 

Flagg.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.30  net. 

The  Honorable 
Miss  Moonlight 

By  ONOTO  WAT ANNA 

AUTHOR  OF 

“a  JAPANESE  NIGHTINGALE,”  “tAMA,”  ETC. 

Only  Japan  could  be  the  scene  of 
this  daintily  picturesque  yet  vitally 
human  story,  with  its  charming 
quaintness  of  costume  and  manners, 
its  note  of  high  heroism,  and  its 
curious,  thrilling  drama  of  birth  and 
death,  of  life  and  love.  The  appeal- 
ing figure  of  the  fragile  (icisha  girl 
whom  the  gods  at  last  blessed  with 
a .son  forms  a most  touching  picture 
of  blended  pathos  and  idyllic  love. 

Frontispiece.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 

$1.00  neL 
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Newest  Books 


The  Financier 

By  THEODORE  DREISER 

AUTHOR  OF  “JENNIE  GERHARDt”  AND  “ SISTER  CARRIE ” 

Once  in  every  four  years  a big  book,  an  unusual  book,  comes 
to  the  surface.  We  believe  Mr.  Dreiser’s  story  of  “The 
Financier”  is  such  a book. 

Broad  in  its  scope,  sweeping  in  its  power,  it  is  only  fair  to 
add  that  it  is  almost  brutal  in  its  naked  picturing  of  the  lust 
for  wealth  and  the  hunger  for  love. 

Jt  is  not  for  those  who  fear  the  fighting  force  of  a strong  man 
not  is  it  the  unfolding  of  a lovely  life. 

It  is  a story  first  and  always,  perhaps  a great  lesson,  too,  but 
taken  all  in  all — its  bigness,  its  insight  into  larger  phases  of 
our  life — it  seems  designed  to  rank  as  one  of  the  great  examples 
of  modern  fiction. 

Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.^0  net. 

Mark  Twain-mography 

The  Personal  and  Literary  Life  of 
Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens 

By  ALBERT  BIGELOW  PAINE 

More  fascinating  than  fiction,  this  true  story  of  a strange 
and  unfixed  life  is  like  no  other  biography  the  world  has  known. 
It  is  as  full  of  fun  and  humor  and  rollicking  anecdote  as  the 
writings  of  Mark  Twain  himself,  and  as  diversified — for  this 
Great  Author  and  Philosopher  was  ever  the  plaything  of  a 
whimsical  Fate  that  mingled  tragedy  and  adventure  and 
laughter  and  failure  and  success  in  swift-following  sequence. 

The  very  preparation  for  the  writing  of  the  work  was  a 
romance.  Six  years  the  author  gave  to  the  work,  traveling 
half-way  round  the  world  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
subject,  to  visit  every  haunt  in  Europe  or  America;  and  four 
years  of  the  time  the  two — he  whose  biography  was  to  be  writ- 
ten and  he  who  was  to  write  it — lived  in  close  daily  association. 

What  intimate  sugge.stion,  what  wise  and  frivolous  comment, 
what  charm  of  living  quality  this  has  given  to  the  work,  only 
he  who  reads  may  say.  A few  chapters  published  in  IlarpeFs 
Magazine  gave  some  hint  of  this  delightful  quality. 

And  above  all — this  picture  of  a life  is  no  eulogy;  there  is  no 
false  hero-worship.  In  his  dedication  Mr.  Paine  makes  clear 
his  fixed  purpo.se  “to  write  history  rather  than  eulogy.” 

The  result  is  one  of  the  great  biographies  of  all  time. 

Octavo,  Uniform  Red  Cloth,  Trade  Edition,  3 Vols.  (in  a box),  $6  net. 
Octavo,  Cloth,  Full  Gilt  Backs,  Gilt  Tops,  Library  Edition,  3 Vols.  (in  a 
box),  $7  net. 

Octavo,  Three-quarter  Calf,  Gilt  Tops,  3 Vols.  (in  a box),  $H.50  net. 
Octavo,  Three-quarter  Levant,  Gilt  Tops,  3 Vols.  (in  a box),  $15.50  net. 

The 

Street  Called 
Straight 

By  the  Author  of 
“ THE  INNER  SHRINE  »» 

“The  novelist  is  .skilful  in 
depicting  contrasts  of  charac- 
ter that  lend  vitality  to  the 
successive  scenes.”  — North 
American  (Philadelphia). 

“The  story  is  ingeniously 
and  cleverly  written,  and  it  will 
' furnish  most  delightful  read- 
^ ing.” — Public  Ledger  (Phila- 
delphia). 

“The  .story  is  one  of  tense 
emotional  situations,  treated 
with  good  taste  and  deep  psy- 
chological  insight.”  — Times 
(New  York). 

“We  certainly  do  not  exaggerate  when  we  describe  this 
liook  as  a profoundly  religious  novel,  human,  kindly,  and  vital, 
ll  is  a story  that  puts  a keener  edge  on  a jaded  appetite  for 
novels,  and — we  should  like  very  much  to  ‘interview’  the 
aul hor.” — Christian  Commomcealih  (London). 

/'  iglit  Illustrations  by  Orson  Lowell.  Post  8ro,  Cloth,  $1.35  net. 
»■■■■!  HARPER  & BROTHERS  ■ 


The  Moth 

By  WILLIAM  DANA  ORCUTT 

AUTHOR  OF  “the  SPELL,”  “tHE  LEVER,”  ETC. 

A vitally  human  plot  in  which  a 
young  Boston  matron  attempts  to 
defy  the  conventions. 

As  a study  of  a flighty  young  fool 
of  a woman  who  drags  her  tw'o  best 
friends  down  into  the  morass  of  a 
sordid  seeming  scandal  Mr.  Orcutt 
has  drawn  a fine  sketch. 

Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.30  net. 

The  Olympian 

A Tale  of  the  City 

By  JAMES  OPPENHEIM 

AUTHOR  OF  “the  NINE-TENTHS ” 

Primarily  the  story  of  a great 
career,  this  new  novel  is  what  might 
be  called  the  American  fairy-tale: 
the  young  man  going  forth  upon  his 
lonely  adventures;  his  years  of 
obscurity;  his  struggle  between  his 
love  for  women  and  his  thirst  for 
power,  and  then  the  marvelous 
transformations  of  American  life, 
the  skyrocket  rise  to  success — the 
clerk  becomes  the  magnate,  the 
drudge  becomes  an  Olympian.  A 
story  that  quickens  the  pulse. 
Illustrated.  Post8vo,  Cloth,  $1.35  net. 

May  Iverson 
Tackles  Life 

By  ELIZABETH  JORDAN 

AUTHOR  OF  “may  IVERSON — HER  BOOK,” 

“many  kingdoms,”  etc. 

The  sparkling  humor  of  these 
tales  of  school  life  proves  irresistible. 
There  are  amusing  adventures  and 
never-ending  fun  in  the  story  of  the 
young  lady  and  her  gay-hearted 
companions  who.se  school-days  are 
portrayed.  In  fact,  every  youthful 
character  in  the  storj’’  is  brimming 
over  with  the  joy  of  living,  and  the 
author  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful in  her  effort  to  impart  to  the 
reader  this  same  spirit  of  light- 
hearted mirth. 

Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.25  net. 

The  Woman  Of  It 

By  MARK  LEE  LUTHER 

Here  is  a genuinely  clever  story 
which  has  for  a background  the 
social  life  of  Washington — not  the 
brilliant  panorama  of  oflicial  func- 
tions, but  the  real  every-day  social 
life  of  the  capital  wdth  its  fus.sy 
formalities  and  glaring  incongruities. 

Crisp  readable  dialogue  helps  to 
tell  a story  that  takes  strong  hold 
on  the  sympathies  and  is  really 
typical  of  American  life. 

Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.30  net. 

Home  Place 

By  G.  W.  OGDEN 

Unique  in  plot,  fascinating  in 
humor,  dramatic  in  denouement, 
this  new  novel  is  delightfully  re- 
freshing in  its  departure  from  the 
ordinary  type  of  current  fiction. 

Mr.  Ogden  shows  the  inter- 
relations of  rich  and  poor.  His 
graphic  story  pictures  a cro.ss- 
section  of  life — the  working-man, 
the  financier,  the  politician,  the 
artist,  contentment  and  intrigue, 
humor  and  tragedy,  developing  an 
outcome  uncertain  until  the  last. 

It  is  a broad,  rich,  thoroughly 
An  ( ! H an  novel,  revealing  a sense 
of  fun  a realization  of  character, 
an  •H;>,ireciation  of  the  dramatic 
tliaJ  V ill  inevitably  place  it  in  the 
ranks  of  worth-wliile  fiction. 

I'n^t  Svo,  Cloth,  $1.30  net. 
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Ncw-York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

346  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

SIXTY-EIGHTH  YEAR  OF  BUSINESS 


TO  THE  POLICY-HOLDERS: 

Your  Directors  assume  that,  when  you  think  of  your  contract  with  this  Company^ 
you  never  question  the  Company's  soundness,  but  that  you  are  deeply  interested  in  its 
progress,  and  in  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  its  management. 

We  submit,  therefore,  the  following  summary  from  the  transactions  of  the  year: 


During  1912  the  Company  received  in  premiums $85,941,784.05 

In  Interest,  Rents,  etc..... 33,301,582.53 

Total  Income $119,243,366.58 

INVESTMENTS  MADE  DURING  YEAR 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans  (first  liens)  made  in  46  Cities  located  in  25  States 

and  Countries  (to  yield  5.32%) $34,916,046.00 

State,  County  and  Municipal  Bonds  (domestic,  including  Canada)  issued  by 

49  Counties  and  Municipalities  located  in  20  States  (to  yield  4.47%) 7,463,101.77 

Domestic  Railroad  ^nds  (to  yield  4.56%) 3,820,791.17 

Foreign  R.  R.,  Gov’t  and  Municipal  Bonds  (to  yield  4.21%) 8,234,223.13 

Miscellaneous  Bonds  (to  yield  4.73%) 266,777.50 

Loaned  to  policy-holders  on  security  of  their  policies  (to  yield  5%) 27,763,909.00 

DURING  1912  THE  INSURED  OR  THEIR  BENEFICIARIES  RECEIVED  FOR 

D^ath  Claims $25,788,714.50 

Matured  Endowments 6,167,076.79 

Surrendered  Policies 12,959,576.80 

Dividends 11,436,686.36 

Annuities 1,570,502.77 

Added  to  the  reserve  funds  for  insurances,  tp  meet  the  standard  adopted  by 
the  Company,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and  to  the  reserve  funl^  for 
future  dividends $31,019,826.00 


The  increase  in  the  earning  power  of  the  Company's  assets  during  the  last  seven 
years  is  equal  to  0.29%.  Translated  into  dollars  this  means  an  increase  in  earning 
power,  over  1905,  of  more  than  TWO  MILLION  DOLLARS. 

The  increased  earning  power  developed  in  1912  is  notable.  It  is  represented  by 
9/100  of  1%,  and,  if  maintained,  will  increase  the  income  of  the  Company  in  1913  by 
comparison  with  what  it  would  have  been  had  the  earning  power  remained  as  at  the 
close  of  1911,  by  the  sum  of $647,000 

Of  the  amount  which  the  law  allowed  us  to  spend  in  1912  for  new  business,  we  actually 

spent 91% 

Of  the  amount  which  the  law  allowed  us  to  spend  for  all  purposes,  we  spent  approxi- 
mately   63% 

Of  the  amount  of  new  business  which  the  law  allowed  us  to  issue  in  1912,  we  issued ....  100% 

NINETEEN-TWELVE  WAS  A GOOD  YEAR 


If  you  desire  further  details,  write  the  Home  Office,  346  Broadway,  New  York* 
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THE  TERMINAL  CITY 


THE  GREATEST  CIVIC  DEVELOPMENT  EVER  UNDERTAKEN— INCIDENT  TO  THE 
NEW  GRAND  CENTRAL  TERMINAL  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY,  WHICH  WILL  BE 


OPENED  FEBRUARY,  1913 


THE  NEWLY  COMPLETED 
GILAND^  Cr.N  V HAL  TERMINAL 


Will  provide  every  detail  t the 

comfort  and  convenience  of  its  pat^-ons. 
The  Terminal  itself  is  the  physical  ein- 
bodiment  of  the  latest  and  the  highest 
ideal  of  service.  Its  adequate  descrip- 
tion is  impossible  here.  It  must  be  seen 
to  be  fully  appreciated — or  indeed  to  be 
completely  comprehended. 


The  Main  Terminal  alone  is  722  feet  long 
and  301  feet  wide  bn  the  surface, 
and  half  again  as  wide  below  the 
street  level.  It  will  accommo- 
date comfortably  30,000  people 
at  one  time. 


This  vast  undertaking  comprehends  the 
erection  of  a great  Terminal  City,  a city 
within  a city,  occupying  an  area  of  thirty 
blocks,  in  New  York  City. 


These  features  are  all  in  addition  to  post 
office,  express  buildings  and  other  natural 
adjuncts  of  the  up-to-date  terminal— to 
expeditiously  handle  diverse  traffic. 


It  will  embrace  hotels  and  modern  apart- 
ment houses,  convention  and  exhibition 
halls,  clubs  and  restaurants,  and  depart- 
ment stores  and  specialty  shops.  In  short, 
practically  every  sort  of  structure  or  enter- 
prise incident  to  the  modern  city. 


All  these  structures  will  be  erected  over 
the  tracks  about  the  terminal  itself,  while 
a plaza  will  surround  the  Terminal  build- 
ing, reached  on  the  North  and  South  by  a 
new  Boulevard,  hid\r,^  all  trace  of  the 
railroad  yar 


Through  and  suburban  service  occupy  dif- 
ferent levels  approached  by  inclines,  avoid- 
ing stairways,  so  that  each  level  may  be 
reached  without  confusion.  Incoming  and 
r ' Agoing  traffic  is  segregated  and  the  two 
frivnts  of  travel  separated.  Every  facilit> 

, 'I ’^^^^essively  arranged  so  that  no  step 
ne^^tl  be  retraced,  no  time  lost 


There  l ’ e 42  trac  ks  for  t^.rough  travel  and 
' Aicks  i'  >i  local  trains,  33  miles 
\ ithintheTerminal,  accom- 
m : ting  over  1000  cars  at  one 
time  Dedicated  to  the  Public 
ServK  ',  February,  1913. 
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The  Dragoman 

The  author  of  this  book  is  an  American. 

His  name  is 

GEORGE  K.  STILES 

This  is  his  first  novel. 

Predictions  are  always  hazardous,  but  the  pub- 
lishers of  “The  Dragoman”  believe  that  this  book 
has  in  it  qualities  which  will  make  it  one  of  the  most 
talked  of  and  successful  novels  of  the  new  year. 

It  is  a love  story.  The  heroine  is  an  American 
girl.  The  hero  is  a young  Englishman.  The  scene 
is  Egypt — not  the  Egypt  of  hotels  and  tourists,  but 
the  grim  hinterland  of  the  upper  Nile,  where  strange 
things  happen' and  few  white  men  ever  venture.  The 
East  and  its  mystery,  the  inner  workings  of  interna- 
tional diplomacy,  the  mighty  power  of  Mohammed- 
anism, are  all  elements  which  make  the  story  one  of 
extraordinary  and  fascinating  interest. 

Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.30  Net 
HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS 


Your  United  States 

By  ARNOLD  BENNETT 

Author  of  " Old  Wives'  Tales,”  etc. 


NO  English  writer  since 
Thackeray  has  been 
welcomed  to  the  United 
States  with  such  spontane- 
ous enthusiasm  as  Arnold 
Bennett.  All  doors  were 
opened  to  him.  He  saw 
more  in  a comparatively 
brief  visit  than  most  of  us 
see  in  a lifetime. 

Gifted  with  a keen  sense  From  your  united  states 
of  humor,  Mr.  Bennett  ap- 
proaches his  subject  in  a brilliantly  unconventional  way 
— and  with  a full  consciousness  of  the  bigness  of  his 
undertaking.  Our  daily  life,  our  society,  our  sports,  our 
theaters,  our  schools  and  colleges.  East  and  West,  all  come 
in  for  their  share  of  his  sane  and  graceful  appreciaion. 

Few  indeed  are  the  works  of  fiction  that  can  even  begin 
to  compare  in  charm  and  fascination  with  this  masterly 
series  of  impressions. 

The  many  beautiful  illustrations  by  Frank  Craig,  the 
English  artist  who  accompanied  Mr.  Bennett,  tell  their 
story  pictorially  as  brilliantly  as  Mr.  Bennett  does  in  his 
text.  Crown  Octavo,  Cloth,  $2.00  net. 
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Harper’s  Young  People’s 
Library.  Indoors  and  Out 


These  are  some  of  the  things  that  the  boy  is  taught  to  make 


THE  INDOOR  BOOK 

THE  ELECTRICITY  BOOK 

THE  MACHINERY  BOOK 


THE  OUTDOOR  BOOK 

CAMPING  and  SCOUTING 

THE  BOATING  BOOK 


These  six  large  volumes  will  show  your  boy  how  his  leisure  time  may  be  sf^ot  with 
pleasure  as  well  as  profit  to  himself.  They  are  desimed  to  give  him  self-reliance  by 
encouraging  him  to  think  and  act  for  himself — to  develop  his  ingenuity  and  his  practical 
ability  to  do  things  along  lines  which  will  enable  him  to  have  fun  in  the 
doing — arouse  his  interest  in  the  wonders  of  the  world  around  him  and  to 
equip  him  to  deal  efficiently  with  his  own  specific  problems  later  on. 
Above  all,  the  books  arc  interesting,  interesting,  interesting. 

A boy  should  become  acquainted  with  the  development  in 
mechanics,  electricity,  aeronautics,  etc.,  which  have  already  come  to 
have  a place  in  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  the  wide-awake  youth. 
The  entire  future  of  your  boy  may  depend  upon  this  fundamental 
knowledge.  It  is  //o//r  privilege  to  place  it  w’ithin  his  reach. 

The  books  are  strongly  and  handsomely  bound,  having  in 
mind  possible  rough  usage.  They  are  printed  from  a r>  'v 
copper-faced  type,  and  contain  about  seven  hundred  illust-;:  - 
tions  and  w'orking  diagrams  thoroughly  explaining  the  t'  \f 
With  the.se  Ixjoks  you  will  receive,  at  no  additional 

“ption  to  Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harp-  r s 
r^^'s  Weekly  and  Harper’s  Bazar. 


HARPER  21 
BROTHERS 
Franklin 
Snuare.N.Y. 

Gentlemen : Plea.sr  send 
me.  all  charees  prep.ald. 

HARPKR  S YOUNG  PEO- 
PI.E  S LIBRARY,  Six  Vol. 
umes.  Cloth  Bindine,  siiM»ct 
ten  days’  approval,  and  also  enter 
my  siilscriptinn  to  both  11  ARl’HK's 
MAOAZINRand  HARPRR'S  BAZAR 
for  one  year,  for  wrliich  I inclose  Il.Of 
and  airree  to  send  you  Jl.UO  a mon_. 
until  the  total  price,  {12.00,  is  paid,  if 
the  books  arc  accepted  by  me.  W : 
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WOODROW 

WILSON’S 

George  Washington 

A new  illustrated  edition  at  a popular 
price  of  this  biography  of  our  first  presi- 
dent. In  the  perspective  of  American 
history  — a perspective  clearer,  perhaps, 
to  this  writer  than  lo  any  other  — the 
period  treated  is  especially  significant, 
being  the  culmination  of  the  Colonial 
era  and  the  establishment  of  the  Republic 
on  the  firm  basis  of  Constitutional  law. 

Profusely  Illustrated  by  Howard  Pyle,  Harry 
Fenn,  and  Others.  Crow^  8vo.,  Cloth.  $2.00  net 
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GEORGE  RANDOLPH  CHESTER 


is  George  Randolph  Chester,  famous  au* 

^ thor  of  the  “ \V allingrford  " stories,  sayst 

2 “ Why  shouldn't  a man  be  willing 

to  recommend  a tobacco  which 
gives  as  cool,  sweet,  and  satisfying 
) a smoke  as  Tuxedo  ?” 


MORGAN  ROBERTSON 


j W Morgan  Robertson,  famous  writer  of  si 

V/a  tales,  says: 


V/a  “ The  able  collaborator  who  has 
helped  me  over  many  a rough  place, 
|W  given  me  ideas  when  ideas  were 
m scarce,  is  none  other  than  my  old 
JW  friend,  Tuxedo  tobacco." 


THOS.  E.  GREEN 


“ Tuxedo  is  different  from  other 
tobacco.  A fragrant  smoke,  pleas- 
ant and  pure." 


The  Most  Enjoyable  Smoke 
In  the  World 

Every  man  knows  that  pipe  smoking  is  the 
ideal  form  in  which  to  use  tobacco. 

Only  by  smoking  a pipe  can  you  get  the 
full  benefit  and  enjoyment  from  tobacco. 

And  yet  — thousands  ot  men  reluctantly  deny 
themselves  the  pleasure  of  the  pipe— because  fancy 
“mixtures”  and  ordinary  tobaccos  bite  the  tongue, 
dry  the  throat  and  upset  the  nerves. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  longer  forego  the  pleasure 
a pipe  can  give  you. 

^fuxexlo 

The  Perfect  Pipe  Tobacco 

Tuxedo  cannot  bite  the  tongue  or  irritate  the 
throat. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  Tuxedo  is  made  of 
only  the  mildest,  choicest  leaves  of  the  highest 
grade,  perfectly  aged,  Burley  tobacco,  by  the 
famous  “ Tuxedo  process,'* 

' The  Tuxedo  process"  is  a secret,  known  only 
to  its  manufacturers. 

It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  R.  A.  Patterson,  the 
founder  of  the  R.  A.  Patterson  Tobacco  Co.,  after 
many  years  of  experiment.  Its  popularity  has  never 
been  artificially  forced  by  sensational  advertising. 
The  demand  has  grown  naturally  and  steadily, 
until  now  nearly  eighty  million  packages  are  sold 
yearly. 

You  can  smoke  Tuxedo  in  the  office,  on  the 
street,  and  at  home.  Its  aroma  is  delightful. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 

Famous  green  tin,  with  gold  1 A Convenient  poaoh,/nner-/me(f 
lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket  a UC  with  moisture  • proof  paper  vL 


SAMPLE  TUXEDO  FREE— 

Send  us  2c  in  stamps  for  postage 
ill  mall  you  prepaid  a 
souvenir  tin  of  TUXEDO  tobacco. 

TUXEDO  DEPARTMENT 
111  Fifth  Avenue. New  York  City 
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Illustrations  are  about  one- 
half  size  of  real  packages. 


HENRY  HUTT 


Henry  Hutt,  well-known  artist,  whose 
“ American  Girl " creations  have  made 
him  famous,  sayst 


"A  pipeful  of  Tuxedo  puts  new 
life  into  me.  The  mildest  and 
purest  tobacco  grown. 

/iZ-yfr: 


MALCOLM  STRAUSS 


“A  pipeful  of  Tuxedo  gives  added 
inspiration  and  encouragement. 
Besides,  its  mild  flavor  makes  it  a 
keenly  enjoyable  smoke." 


CHAS.  D.  WILLIAMS 

Clias.  D.  Williams,  the  illustrator, 
whose  color  work  has  earned  him  an 
international  reputation,  says: 

" When  designing  the  composition 
of  a picture,  I find  it  easier  to 
concentrate  my  attention  on  the 
work  if  I smoke  Tuxedo.  It  is  a 
wonderfully  sweet,  cool  smoke  in 
my  meerschaum.” 
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by  WOODROW  WILSON 

A History  of  the 
American  People 


kN^jl 
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(IN  FIVE  VOLUMES) 


V 


The  annals  of  historical  literature  record  ^ 
no  more  brilliant  and  masterful  piece 
of  writing  than  Woodrow  Wilson’s  epoch 
making  work.  It  is  monumental  in 
character  and  scope,  and  represents 
the  genius  of  the  greatest  historical 
writer  of  the  present  time.  ' 

^ The  most  perfect  series  of  maps  in  color  ever  pub- 
lished, showing  the  territorial  growth,  political  changes, 
and  general  development  of  the  United  States.  There  is 
a full-page  portrait  of  every  President  from  Washington  to 
Roosevelt,  facsimile  reproductions  of  rare 
mnmKJoripts,  State  papers,  and 

nmental  records,  together  y®, 

I miT-nrisrrMIC  illl  IC  + ro  + l'/'inc  five  volumes,  all  charges  prepaid, 

L 1 1 Lf  1 1 1 C 1 U/ Li.  Hi  Lio  LI  cl  Llvil  li3  on  receipt  of  $1.00,  and  enter  your 

name  as  a subscriber  for  Harper’s 

r vie,  Remington,  r enn,  magazine  for  one  .year,  at  no  add,- 

•'  ' ^ ' " tional  cost  to  you.  If  you  do  not  like 

^h  a Oman  Uhristv  and  the  books  when  they  reach  you,  se„d 

.^1  1 ICXl  J J CllUJL  them  back  at  our  expense  and  we  will 

I return  the  $1.00.  If  you  do  like  them 

many  others.  send  us  $1.00  every  month,  for  eleven 


WE  NOW  OFFER 

We  will  send  you  the  entire  set 
of  five  volumes,  all  charges  prepaid, 
on  receipt  of  $1.00,  and  enter  your 
name  as  a subscriber  for  Harper’s 
Magazine  for  one  year,  at  no  addi- 
tional cost  to  you.  If  you  do  not  like 
the  books  when  they  reach  you,  send 
them  back  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
return  the  $1.00.  If  you  do  like  them 
send  us  $1.00  every  month,  for  eleven 
months. 
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P.  S.  — Harper’s  Weekly  may  be 
substituted  for  Harper’s  Magazine. 
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A New  Novel  by 

MAY  SINCLAIR 


Author  of  “The  Divine  Fire** 


The 

Combined  Maze 


With  broad,  clear  strokes,  Miss  Sinclair  has  drawn 
the  characters  in  this  story  of  love,  disillusion,  and  fate 
in  a London  suburb.  We  know  them  all;  love  and  hate 
and  sympathize  with  them  as  we  do  with  the  people  of 
Bennett’s  Five  Towns.  There  is  the  hero,  with  the 
passion  of  a Greek  athlete  for  physical  development,  and 
his  girl  friend  at  the  gymnasium.  The  springlike  fresh- 
ness of  their  love  is  destroyed  by  a woman  of  a more 
sensuous  type,  who  makes  him  ashamed  of  what  he  now 
looks  upon  as  the  undeveloped  sentiment  of  a boy.  Her 
marriage  to  him  brings  out  the  contrast  between  her 
selfishness  and  the  other  woman’s  lovable  nature;  and 
when  she  elopes  with  another  man,  divorce  is  impossible 
for  the  want  of  money.  The  sum  is  accumulated  penny 
by  penny;  then  Fate  interferes  again. 

Frontispiece.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.36  net 
HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS 


The 

Wings  of 
Pride 


Louise  Kennedy 
Mabie 

This  remarkably  strong 
novel  by  a new  writer 
shows  the  tempering  of  a 
fine  character  through  the 
alternating  influences  of 
selfish  luxury  and  self- 

sacrifice.  Brought  up  in  the  belief  that  she  is  the 
daughter  of  the  rich  woman  who  lavishes  everything 
upon  her,  the  heroine  accepts  the  best  as  her  due,  and 
brushes  aside  all  that  opposes  her  will.  Then  she 
learns  the  truth — that  she  is  adopted,  that  her  own 
parents  are  poor,  her  father  a drunkard  and  weakling. 
Ease  in  New  York  is  given  up  for  battle  with  real  life 
in  a small  town,  and  love  takes  the  place  of  a per- 
functory courtship. 

Frontispiece.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.30  net. 
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I HE  MYSTERY  OF 

THE  BARRANCA 


The  mystery  of 

THE  BARRANCA 

By  Herman  Whitaker 

Author  of  **  The  Planter’* 

A tale  of  Northern 
pluck  and  Southern  love 
and  hatred  in  Mexico, 
T wo  young  American 
engineers  attempt  to  de- 
velop a mine,  but  en- 
counter all  kinds  of  opposition  in  the 
shape  of  underhand  wiles,  evas>ions, 
boycotting  and  assassination.  The 
heroine,  ni-ece  and  cousin  of  the  two 
rich  Mexican  landholders  who  are 
opposing  the  gringo,  combines  all 
the  best  of  her  mixed  Spanish  and 
Irish  ancestry. 

Frontispiece^  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.25  net. 
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The  Dragoman 

The  author  of  this  book  is  an  American. 

His  name  is 

GEORGE  K.  STILES 


This  is  his  first  novel. 

Predictions  are  always  hazardous,  but  the  pub- 
lishers of  ‘‘The  Dragoman”  believe  that  this  book 
has  in  it  qualities  which  will  make  it  one  of  the  most 
talked  of  and  successful  novels  of  the  new  year. 

It  is  a love  story.  The  heroine  is  an  American 
girl.  The  hero  is  a young  Englishman.  The  scene 
is  Egypt — not  the  Egypt  of  hotels  and  tourists,  but 
the  grim  hinterland  of  the  upper  Nile,  where  strange 
things  happen  and  few  white  men  ever  venture.  The 
East  and  its  mystery,  the  inner  workings  of  interna- 
tional diplomacy,  the  mightj^  power  of  Mohammed- 
anism, are  all  elements  which  make  the  story  one  of 
extraordinary  and  fascinating  interest. 

Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.30  Net 
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Parker’s  ^ 

Great 

New 

^ Novel 

THE  JUDGMENT  HOUSE 

It  is  a story  whose  sympathies  are  as  wide  as  the  world.  The  destinies  of 
nations  are  interwoven  with  the  lives  of  the  two  heroes — one  a millionaire,  a 
pioneer  of  the  Cecil  Rhodes  type;  the  other  a diplomat,  with  his  finger  on 
the  pulse  of  the  world.  And  the  woman,  like  Cleopatra,  infiuences 
the  careers  of  empire-builders  by  her  beauty  and  her  cleverness. 

All  those  qualities  of  devouring  interest  which  charmed  a Illustrated 

million  men  and  women  in  ‘‘The  Right  of  Way’’  and  “The  PosE  8vo 

Weavers  ’’  are  even  more  fully  disclosed  in  this  new  work 

of  the  Master’s  hand.  Cloth,  $1.35  net 


A New  Novel  by 

MAY  SINCLAIR 


Author  of  “The  Divine  Fire” 


The 

Combined  Maze 


With  broad,  clear  strokes,  Miss  Sinclair  has  drawn 
the  characters  in  this  story  of  love,  disillusion,  and  fate 
in  a London  suburb.  We  know  them  all;  love  and  hate 
and  sympathize  with  them  as  we  do  with  the  people  of 
Bennett’s  Five  Towns.  There  is  the  hero,  with  the 
passion  of  a Greek  athlete  for  physical  development,  and 
his  girl  friend  at  the  gymnasium.  The  springlike  fresh- 
ness of  their  love  is  destroyed  by  a woman  of  a more 
sensuous  type,  who  makes  him  ashamed  of  what  he  now 
looks  upon  as  the  undeveloped  sentiment  of  a boy.  Her 
marriage  to  him  brings  out  the  contrast  between  her 
selfishness  and  the  other  woman’s  lovable  nature;  and 
when  she  elopes  with  another  man,  divorce  is  impossible 
for  the  want  of  money.  The  sum  is  accumulated  penny 
by  penny;  then  Fate  interferes  again. 

Frontispiece.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.35  net 
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LEAF 

MILLS 


William  Dean  Howells 

This  new  novel  by  Mr.  Howells,  depicting,  as  he 
knows  so  well  how  to  do,  the  simple  conditions  of  the 
Middle  West,  is  a story  of  American  country  life  shortly 
after  the  Mexican  War,  when  huskings,  barn-raisings, 
quiltings,  spelling-matches,  coon-hunts,  candy-pulls,  and 
revivals  were  the  amusements  of  a homogeneous,  self- 
sufficing  community. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  need  to  dwell  upon  Mr. 
Howells’s  art;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  any 
of  his  books  he  has  drawn  a more  sympathetic  character 
than  that  of  this  unsuccessful  idealist,  the  Swedenborgian 
bookseller,  who  left  the  city  to  turn  over  a new  leaf  in 
the  country. 

Crown  8vo,  Green  Cloth  Binding.  Uniform  with  Howells*s 
Not'els.  SI  .50  net 
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No-Rim-Cut  Tires— 10%  Oversize 


Putting  Young  Men  on 
Their  Mettle 


Here  is  one  reason  for  the  greatest  success 
ever  made  in  Tiredom. 

We  assumed  that  existing  types  were  wrong, 
when  23  per  cent  became  rim-cut. 

We  found  that  tires  just  rated-size  were  over- 
loaded, fully  nine  times  in  ten. 

And  cost  of  replacement,  under  standard 
warrant,  a few  years  ago  ran  up  to  18  per  cent. 
We  knew  that  cost  was  wrong. 


We  knew  that  ancient  methods  had  to  be 
improved.  And  we  felt  that  young  men,  with 
the  proper  foundation,  were  the  men  to  do  it. 

So  we  went  to  the  greatest  of  technical 
schools.  Year  after  year  we  picked  the  best  of 
their  graduates.  And  we  set  those  men — scores 
of  them — at  research  and  experiment. 

The  tires  which  now  rule  Tiredom,  after  14 
years,  are  those  young  men’s  creation. 


What  They  Did 

First  they  built  in  our  factory 
a tire  testing  machine.  Hundreds 
of  tires  were  there  worn  out  under 
actual  road  conditions. 

They  tested  40  formulas  for 
treads  — 200  separate  fabrics. 
They  compared  scores  of  new 
methods  with  old  ones — all  by 
actual  mileage  test. 

They  learned  what  rubber  wore 
best  — the  costliest  Up-River 
Para.  They  brought  out  our 
“rivet  fabric”  which  forms  our 
breaker  strip. 

A machine  was  devised — now 
controlled  by  our  patents — which 
gives  every  inch  of  the  layer  ex- 
actly equal  tension. 

In  the  course  of  years  they 
brought  our  cost  of  replacement 
down  to  eight-tenths  of  one  per 
cent. 

Cost  Per  Mile 

These  men  stood,  during  trying 
days,  for  the  lowest  cost  per 
mile. 

Others  undersold  us.  Tires 
were  sold  at  half  our  prices,  which 
cost  less  than  half  to  make. 

But  all  felt  that  some  day  men 
would  measure  cost  per  mile. 


And  we  built  a tire  which  men 
would  come  to  then. 

Two  Innovations 

Then  came  the  invention  of 
No-Rim-Cut  tires,  which  we  still 
control. 

That,  at  one  sweep,  did  away 
with  a trouble  which  wrecked  23 
per  cent  of  the  old-type  tires. 

From  that  day  to  this,  a No- 
Rim-Cut  tire  has  never  been 
known  to  rim-cut. 

At  the  same  time  came  our  10 
per  cent  oversize,  which  added  25 
per  cent  to  the  average  tire  mile- 
age. 

These  two  innovations  gave 
overwhelming  advantage  to  the 
Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tire. 


Then  Came  Success 

Then  came  the  vogue  of  odom- 
eters. Men  began  to  see,  by 
mileage  figures,  what  these  tires 
were  saving. 

Every  year  since  the  demand 
for  Goodyears  has  doubled  at  the 
least.  It  has  grown  and  grown 
until  last  year’s  sales  exceeded  our 
previous  12  years  put  together. 

And  now,  after  two  million 
Goodyears  have  been  sold,  these 
tires  command,  by  long  odds, 
the  largest  sale  in  the  world. 

These  Young  Men 
Succeeded  Too 

Now  comes  the  best  part  of  our 
story. 

One  of  these  young  men  became 
superintendent.  At  36,  he  is  now 
in  charge  of  7,000  Goodyear  men. 


Others  came  to  share  in  our 
profits.  There  are  in  our  factor}’^ 
46  men  who  are  stockholders  in 
our  concern.  There  are  33  more 
in  our  offices,  \^hom  we  helped  ac- 
quire their  stock.  There  are  56 
in  charge  of  our  branches. 


And  still  the  improvement  goes 
on.  Half  a hundred  men — mostly 
technical  graduates — still  devote 
their  whole  time  to  research  and 
experiment. 

This  department  still  costs  us — 
despite  all  our  perfections — $100,- 
000  per  year. 

This  is  all  done  to  better  the 
best  tires  men  have  yet  created. 
To  reduce  still  further  the  cost 
per  mile,  which  we  have  cut  so 
low.  And  to  hold  forever  the  top 
place  in  Tiredom. 


This  season  we  ask  you  to 
prove  these  tires  out,  as  hundreds 
of  thousands  have  done.  After  all 
our  records,  the  demand  from 
users  is  now  twice  as  large  as  last 
year.  It  is  time  for  you,  if  you 
pay  tire  bills,  to  find  out  why  this 
is. 

Write  for  the  Goodyear  Tire 
Book — 14th-year  edition.  It  tells 
all  known  ways  to  economize  on 
tires. 


(iOOD^^EAR 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  & RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 


Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities 

More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 
-sLJi I 


We  Make  All  Kinds  of  lUibber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont. — Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
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THE  JUDGMENT  HOUSE 

It  is  a story  whose  sympathies  are  as  wide  as  the  world.  The  destinies  of 
nations  are  interwoven  with  the  lives  of  the  two  heroes— one  a millionaire,  a 
pioneer  of  the  Cecil  Rhodes  type;  the  other  a diplomat,  with  his  finger  on 
the  pulse  of  the  world.  And  the  woman,  like  Cleopatra,  infiuences 
the  careers  of  empire-builders  by  her  beauty  and  her  cleverness.  ' 

All  those  qualities  of  devouring  interest  which  charmed  a Illustrated 

million  men  and  women  in  “’The  Right  of  Way  “ and  “The 
Weavers  “ are  even  more  fully  disclosed  in  this  new  work 

of  the  Master’s  hand.  Cloth,  $1.35  net 


THE  BEND  IN  THE  ROAD  THE  SOJOURNER 


By  Truman  A.  DeWeese 

The  story  of  how 
a tired  city  man 
found  rest,  diversion 
and  renewed  bodily 
vigor  through  a return 
to  pleasant  pastoral 
pursuits  on  a neglected 
farm.  There  in  the 
daily  pottering  with  the 
soil  amid  the  peace  of 
the  hills  and  in  the  com- 
panionship of  “grow- 
ing things”  the  owner 
was  filled  with  strength 
and  inspiration  for  his 
work  in  the  city.  Every 
chapter  is  redolent  of 
blossoms.  And  through 
it  all  there  runs  the 
boyish  ecstasy  of  a man  who  has  discovered  a 
hobby  that  holds  him.  It  is  not  a manual  on 
agriculture  or  horticulture,  and  yet  it  abounds 
in  suggestions  that  testify  to  the  author’s  prac- 
tical experience  in  “making  things  grow.” 

Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  $1.00  net. 
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By 

ROBERT  D. 

ELDER 

A STORY  of  the  West, 
with  realistic  descrip- 
tions of  adventure  and  life 
that  recall  Bret  Harte,  and 
a tender  love  story.  The 
hero,  a popular  senior  at 
Princeton  and  son  of  a 
multi-millionaire,  had  ap- 
parently a smooth  way  of  life  ahead  of  him.  Yet  fate 
and  his  own  idealism  led  him  into  rough  roads.  After 
an  unfortunate  experience  at  Princeton  he  went  West 
and  became  a cowboy,  and  among  the  Colorado 
mountains  experienced  hardships,  adventures,  and  loyal 
comradeships  which  made  a man  of  him.  The  girl  who 
had  done  so  much  to  harm  him  in  the  East  again 
nearly  wrecked  his  life.  All  through  the  story  the 
presence  of  the  Sojourner,  appearing  at  critical  mo- 
ments, is  a mystical  influence  for  good. 

Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.30  net 
HARPER  & BROTHERS,  I iNEW:  YORK 
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By  HARPER  & Sir 

y^Gilbert  (Jgl 
X Parker’s 

Great  New  Novel 

The  judgment 

HOUSE 

Now  and  then  a book,  a novel,  sweeps  us 
off  our  feet — lifts  us  out  of  the  work -a -day 
world  and  sets  us  down  in  the  delectable  coun- 
try of  romance — breathless  but  happy.  So  with 
“The  Judgment  House.”  It  is,  above  all,  ^ 
a wholly  satisfying  story — a story  of  wide 
spaces  and  of  a Cleopatra-like  hero- 
ine  swaying  men  and  almost  the 
destinies  of  nations  by  the  Illustrated 

inescapable  charm  of  per-  Post  8vo 

sonality  and  beauty,  Cloth,  $1,35  net 


Illustrated 


Post  8vo 


The  bend  IN  THE  ROAD 


By  Truman  A.  DeWeese 

The  story  of  how 
a tired  city  man 
found  rest,  diversion 
and  renewed  bodily 
vigor  through  a return 
to  pleasant  pastoral 
pursuits  on  a neglected 
farm.  There  in  the 
daily  pottering  with  the 
soil  amid  the  peace  of 
the  hills  and  in  the  com- 
panionship of  “grow- 
ing things”  the  owner 
was  filled  with  strength 
and  inspiration  for  his 
work  in  the  city.  Every 
chapter  is  redolent  of 
blossoms.  And  through 
it  all  there  runs  the 
boyish  ecstasy  of  a man  who  has  discovered  a 
hobby  that  holds  him.  It  is  not  a manual  on 
agriculture  or  horticulture,  and  yet  it  abounds 
in  suggestions  that  testify  to  the  author’s  prac- 
tical experience  in  ‘^‘making  things  grow.” 

Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  $1.00  net. 


A NEW  NOVEL 

By  the  Author  of 
“Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage,” 
“ The  Heritage  of  the  Desert,”  etc. 


DESERT 

GOLD 


'/ 


“ But  it  is  melodrama  pure  and  undefiled/' 
said  one  reader  of  “ Desert  Gold.” 

“ What^s  melodrama  ?”  he  was  asked. 

“ I mean  it  is  a glorified  dime  novel  written 
with  splendid  distinction,  with  charming  grace, 
with  red  vigor,  but  still  it  is  a sort  of  dime  novel. 
There^s  the  same  galloping  succession  of 
events,  the  same  tense  situations — only  it  is  all 
presented  with  such  delicacy,  such  literary 
charm,  one  almost  forgets  the  plot.” 

That’s  the  story,  after  all. 

Illustrated  hy  Douglas  Duer.  Post  800,  $1.30  net 
HARPER  & BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  SOJOURNER 


By 

ROBERT  D. 
ELDER 


A STORY  of  the  West, 
with  realistic  descrip- 
tions of  adventure  and  life 
that  recall  Bret  Harte,  and 
a tender  love  story.  The 
hero,  a popular  senior  at 
Princeton  and  son  of  a 
multi-millionaire,  had  ap- 
parently a smooth  way  of  life  ahead  of  him.  Yet  fate 
and  his  own  idealism  led  him  into  rough  roads.  After 
an  unfortunate  experience  at  Princeton  he  went  West 
and  became  a cowboy,  and  among  the  Colorado 
mountains  experienced  hardships,  adventures,  and  loyal 
comradeships  which  made  a man  of  him.  The  girl  who 
had  done  so  much  to  harm  him  in  the  East  again 
nearly  wrecked  his  life.  All  through  the  story  the 
presence  of  the  Sojourner,  appearing  at  critical  mo- 
ments, is  a mystical  influence  for  good. 

Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.30  net 
HARPER  & BROTHERS,  iNEWCYORK 
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V.  STEFANSSON 

V.  Stefansson,  the  famous  ex- 
plorer, who  has  recently  discov- 
ered a tribe  of  blond  Esquimaux 
in  the  arctic  regions  of  North- 
western Canada,  says: 

“ Tuxedo  is  mild,  cool  and 
soothing  — just  the  sort  of 
tobacco  I need.  Tuxedo  goes 
with  me  wherever  I go." 


Tltijcecfo— the  Most  Enjoyable, 
Most  Healthful  Smoke,  and 
the  Most  Economical 

The  most  enjoyable  smoke  is  a pipe. 
But  many  men  refuse  this  method 
because  they  have  had  unhappy  ex- 
periences with  pipe  tobaccos. 

Likely  you  have  paid  35c  to  50c  for 
a tin  of  fancy  “mixture,”  and  it  burned 
your  mouth  or  throat,  or  was  unpleasantly 
strong. 

Too  bad — but  you  got  the  wrong  to- 
bacco. The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
who  have  tried 


Lieut.  WILLIAM  H. 

SANTELMANN 
Lieutenant  William  H.  Santel- 
mann,  leader  of  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Band,  says: 

“/  have  used  Tuxedo  tobacco 
and  found  it  to  be  a great 
luxury.  It  is  a cool,  sweet, 
fragrant  smoke  and  I take 
pleasure  in  recommending  it 
to  all  smokers." 


y 


S V 


py 


WM.  STUART  REYBURN 

Wm.  Stuart  Reybum,  Congress- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  says: 

“ ^ take  pleasure  in  recom- 
hn./‘iig  Tuxedo  tobacco  to 
all  smokers.  It  is  a sweet, 
refreshing  smoke." 


S PE.AK/AAN 
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By  WOODRnW  WILSON 


A History  of  the 
American  People 

UN  FIVE  VOLUMES) 

The  annals  of  historical  literature  record 
no  more  brilliant  and  masterful  piece 
of  writing  than  Woodrow  Wilson’s  epoch- 
making  work.  It  is  monumental  in 
character  and  seope,  and  represents 
the  genius  of  the  greatest  historical 
writer  of  the  present  time. 

^ The  most  perfect  series  of  maps  in  eolor  ever  pub- 
lished, showing  the  territorial  'growth,  political  changes, 
and  general  development  of  the  United  States.  There  is 
a full-page  portrait  of  every  President  from  Washington  to 
Roosevelt,  faesimile  reproductions  of  rare  I 

\ manuscripts,  state  papers,  and  [ 

\ governmental  reeords,  together  OFFER 

with  numerous  illustrations  I 

by  Pyle.  Remington,  Fenn, 

Chapman,  Christ v,  and  ^ 'T''i 

price.  $12.00.  is  paid,  if  the  books  are  ac.  \ tiiem  back  at  our  expense  and  we  will  I 

copied  by  me.  Wj  \ j,  , r return  the  $1.00.  If  you  do  like  them  I 

\ ^AlCXll  J vJtllClo.  send  us  $1.00  every  month,  for  eleven  I 
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Harper  Si.  Hrothers 


WE  NOW  OFFER 

We  will  send  you  the  entire  set 
of  five  volumes,  all  charges  prepaid, 
on  receipt  of  $1.00,  and  enter  your 
name  as  a subscriber  for  Harper’s 
NIagazine  for  one  year,  at  no  addi- 
tional cost  to  you.  If  you  do  not  like 
the  books  when  they  reach  you,  send 
them  back  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
return  the  $1.00.  If  you  do  like  them 
send  us  $1.00  every  month,  for  eleven 
months. 

P.  S.  — Harper’s  Weekly  may  be 
substituted  for  Harper’s  Magazine. 
Original  from 
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F.O.B.  TOLEDO 


Those  who  examine  the  $985  Overland 
in  an  intelligent  manner,  will  find  in  it  most 
of  the  identical  specifications  that  describe 
the  average  $1200  car. 


Wny  pay  more  man  ;^985  ' 
will  buy  you  as  much  as  $1200? 


There  are  Overland  dealers  all  over  the 
world,  where  the  Overland  may  be  examined. 


Literature  on  request.  Address  Dept.  14 


The  Willy s-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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CRATtK  LAKE 

□ NATIONAL  OREGON  and 

/ PARK  NORTHERN  PACinC 

^ and  AFFIUATED  UNES: 


^ The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  and  its  nu- 
merous affiliated  lines  have  more  than  530 
miles  of  railway  in  Oregon.  Much  of  this  is 
comprised  in  the  new  Oregon  Trunk  Railway 
through  the  Deschutes  River  Valley  from 
Fallbridge,  on  the  Columbia  River,  into  Cen- 
tral Oregon  — that  great  virgin  field  for  the 
Homeseeker,  of  vast  extent  and  wonderful 
fertility.  The  remainder  is  in  the  rich  valleys 
of  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers,  well 
served  by  the  lines  of  the  Spokane,  Portland 
& Seattle  Ry.,  the  United  Railways  and  the 
Oregon  Electric  Railway. 

^ Oregon  may  aptly  be  termed  the  land  of 
PRESENT  OPPORTUNITIES.  Central  Ore- 
gon has  millions  of  acres  of  homestead  lands 
awaiting  the  homeseeker,  while  Western 
Oregon,  more  closely  settled,  has  abundant 
opportunities  on  every  hand  for  dairymen, 
poultry  raisers,  fruit  growers  and  farmers. 

Send  for  free  copy  of  “Central  Oregon” 
and  “Oregon  for  the  Homeseeker”  books, 
fully  descriptive  and  containing  names  of 
Secretaries  of  Commercial  Clubs,  who  will 
gladly  help  you  in  any  way  to  get  located. 


Oregon 

the  haven  of  the  Homeseeker 

q Physically  the  state  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  Union, 
geographically  its  location  is  excellent,  climatically  it  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

q The  Willamette  Valley  in  Western  Oregon,  150  miles  long  and  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  valleys,  contains  about  5,000,000  acres  of  very 
fertile  land.  It  is  well  watered,  thickly  settled,  embraces  many  fine 
farms,  has  much  water  power,  and  is  the  oldest  settled  part  of  the  state. 
The  Willamette  River  is  navigable  for  150  miles. 

q The  Hood  River  Section  along  the  Columbia  River  has  made  itself  famous  with 
prize  winning  fruits.  Here  orcharding  is  reduced  to  a science. 

In  Southern  Oregon  along  the  foothills  and  slopes  of  the  Umpqua  and  Rogue  rivers 
are  some  of  the  most  prolific  fruit  lands  in  the  west.  The  valley  lands  are  valuable 
for  grazing,  poultry  raising,  and  dairying.  This  region  produces  bountifully  of 
Spitzenberg  and  Newtown  Pippin  apples,  and  the  pears  grown  here  are  of  superior 
excellence.  There  are  large  timber  areas  on  the  mountains,  and  extensive  mineral 
deposits,  including  coal.  There  is  much  good  water  power  and  the  climate  is  ideal. 

Eastern  and  Central  Oregon  embrace  millions  of  acres  undeveloped  and 
now  inviting  settlement.  Here,  general  farming  is  largely  practiced,  grains, 
grasses,  vegetables  and  fruit  all  doing  well,  stock  raising  being  an  important 
industry.  The  mountains  abound  in  fine  timber  and  magnificent  water 
power.  Numerous  irrigation  projects  are  in  operation  and  a great  change  is 
under  way  in  this  section,  owing  to  the  construction  of  the  (^egon  Trunk  Ry . 

So-called  “dry  farming,”  where  necessary,  produces  satisfactory  results. 

The  rainfall  ranges  from  eight  to  fifteen  inches  annually. 

Oregon  is  said  to  have  the  best  school  laws  of  any  state  in  the  Union. 

Her  State  University,  Agricultural  College,  Normal  and  public  schools,  and 
several  denominational  colleges,  etc.,  provide  educational  facilities  of  the 
highest  type.  Write  for  free  booWets  about  Oregon  and  details  of 
low  Homeseekers,  Summer  Tourist  and  Convention  Fares.  Address 

308  Northern  Pacific  Building, 


L.  J.  BRICKER,  Gen'l  Immigration  Agent 
or  A.  M.  CLELAND,  Gen1  Pass’r  Agent 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


No]*tke]*ii  Pacific  Railway 


able  waste”  -the  thing  which  is  so  earnestly  engaging  the  attention  or  conserva- 
tionists  in  all  fields  of  efficiency  work.  International  Time  and 

I.et  US  show  you  exactly  how  an  Cost-Keeping  System 

will  conserve  time-waste  in  your  business. 

International  Time  Recording  Co.  of  New  York,  Lock  Box  975,  Endicott,  N.  Y. 

I.()M)()N  OKKICi;:  Inlernalional  I'im.-  Mroor.lini;  Co.,  HI'.IU.IN  OKFICK  ; International  Time  Heeor.linR  r>).,  m.l)  li 

C.il  Itoa'I.  l.<.n'iiin.  K.C/.,  I•■.nl:l:ln'l  1 35-136,  .Mexandrinenslr.,  Herlin,  S.  \V..  fierm.Tny 


TiiTi6  Losses  Often  Go  On  Month  After  Month 

^ When  They  Could  be  Stopped  in  as  Many  Hours 

With  an  International  Time  Recording  System 


Time  losses  like  those  illustrated  come  under  the  head  of 
waste  that  can  easily  be  stopped.  In  other  words,  it  is  ‘ prevent- 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


A “NEW  LAND 


THE  “NEW  LINE” 

for  both 

Farmer  and  Investor 


»» — Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St. 

Paul  Railway — has  opened  and  is  rapidly  developing  in 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  NORTH  DAKOTA  MONTANA  IDAHO  WASHINGTON 

The  greatest  agricultural  sections  in  America.  Wonderful  opportunities  await  the  new  farmer  and  investor. 


Deer  Lodge,  Missoula,  Blackfoot,  Bitter  Root,  and  Flathead,  all 
of  which  are  reached  via  the  “new  line”  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
& St.  Paul  Railw'ay. 


WEST  of  the  Missouri  River,  along  the  “new  line”  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul  Railway,  in  the  states  of 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washing- 
ton, there  lie  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  land  awaiting  only  the  de- 
veloping energy  of  its  future  citizens.  Nowhere  else  at  this  late  date 
are  better  opportunities  being  held  out  to  the  prospective  settler. 
When  this  land  has  finally  found  ownership  no  future  time  w’ill 
hold  forth  the  rich  reward  and  independence  as  the  opportunity 
which  is  presented  today  in  this  wonderful  countr3\ 

A few  years  hence  and  the  settlement  of  this  fertile  region 
will  be  a matter  of  history,  and  the  hdme-seeker  or  investor  who 
has  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  now  offered  will 
surely  regret  it,  for  certainly  home-seekers  looking  for  ideal  con- 
ditions under  which  to  live  a life  of  prosperity  and  contentment, 
or  the  investor  seeking  the  largest  possible  returns  on  his  invest- 
ment, need  look  no  further. 


Along  the  “new  line”  in  the  state  of  Idaho  is  to  be 
found  some  of  the  most  fertile  farm  land  in  the 
country.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  a deep,  rich  alluvial  de- 
posit, while  on  the  highlands  it  is  a volcanic  ash,  deep,  rich, 
and  very  productive.  The  lands  of  Idaho  will  produce  abun- 
dantly any  crop  common  to  the  temperate  zones.  The  climate  is 
equable  and  the  winters  are  at  all  times  tempered  by  the 
Chinook  winds.  This  state  offers  w'ondcrful  opportunities  for 
farming  in  all  branches,  and  the  investor  can  hardly  fail  to  se- 
cure unusual  returns. 


IDAHO 


WASHINGTON  This  state  is  divided  by  the  Cascade 

Range  of  mountains  into  two  nearly 

equal  parts,  commonly  knowoi  as  Eastern  and  Western  Washing- 
ton. Western  Washington  is  primarily  best  fitted  for  intensive 
cultivation,  although  general  or  diversified  farming  can  be  and  is 
being  carried  on  very  successfully.  The  .soil,  climate,  and  market 
facilities,  however,  are  so  favorable  for  the  growing  of  straw- 
berries, blackberries,  cherries,  and  garden  truck  that  this  branch 
of  farming  is  being  carried  on  to  a very  large  degree. 

In  Eastern  Washington  the  principal  crops  are  grains,  hay, 
apples,  and  ijobitoes,  although  there  is  no  known  crop  grown  in  the 
temi)erate  zone  which  cannot  be  successfully  grown  in  this  state. 

The  i)rincipal  agricultural  districts  of  Western  Washington  are 
the  Nook.sack,  Snohomish,  Cherry,  White  River,  and  Puyallup 
valleys,  and  the  Grays  Harbor  country.  Big  Bottom  country,  and 
Enumclaw  District,  while  in  Eastern  Washington  the  principal 
agricultural  .sections  are  the  Inland  Empire,  Kittitas  Valley, 
Mo.ses  Lake  country,  Hanford  District,  and  Palouse  country — all 
reached  via  the  “new  line”  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul 
Railway. 

Here,  as  elsewhere  along  the  “new  line,”  await  untold  oppor- 
tunities for  the  farmer  and  investor. 


THE  DAKOTAS  Special  stress  is  laid  on  the  advantages 

of  these  states  as  a wheat-producing 

country,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to 
belittle  the  value  of  its  diversified  products.  In  the  Dakotas  are 
to  be  found  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  finest  prairie 
land,  some  of  which  can  be  bought  at  very  low  prices  and  on 
very  easy  terms,  while  there  still  remain  thousands  of  excellent 
homesteads  to  be  had  practically  without  cost. 


ONTANA  The  state  of  Montana  contains  146,572 

^ square  miles  and  is  as  large  as  the  com- 

led  area  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Maryland,  and 
nnecticut,  while  the  population  of  the  entire  state  is  less 
in  half  a million  and  will  support  in  comfort  thirty  times 
present  population.  All  it  needs  to  make  it  one  of  the 
atest  states  is  more  capital  and  more  jjeople  of  the  right  kind, 
jalth  awaits  those  who,  properly  equipped,  ^yill  join  fortunes 
h the  “Treasure  State,”  and  now  is  the  time.  Montana’s 
?rage  wheat  yield  during  the  past  ten  years  has  been  2C.3 
shels.  Where  can  you  beat  it? 

rhe  farm  land  of  Montana  is  located  principally  in  broad  For  further  information,  literature,  etc.,  regarding  this  wonder- 
leys,  among  the  most  noted  of  which  are  the  Yellowstone,  ful  section,  write  to  the  Immigration  Bureau  of  the  Chicago, 
isselshell,  Judith  Basin,  Smith  River,  Gallatin,  Jefferson,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul  Railway  at  either  Seattle  or  Chicago. 

GEO.  W.  HIBBARD  GEO.  B.  HAYNES 

General  Passenger  Agent  General  Passenger  Agent 

SEATTLE,  WASH.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

F.  A.  MILLER,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
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THE  EXCHANGE 

NATIONAL  BANK 


Spokane,  Washington 


GOOD  SERVICE 


SECURITY 


United  States  Depository 


Capital 

Surplus 


EDWIN  T.  OOMAN,  President  E.  N.  SEALE,  Asst.  Cashier 
J.  D.  FINLEY,  Vice-President  M.  W.  LEWER,  Asst.  Cashier 

C.  E.  McBROOM,  Cashier  O.  M.  GREEN,  Asst,  to  the  Prest. 


We  solicit  the  accounts  of  banks  and  bankers  and  offer 
unexcelled  facilities  for  the  handling  of  business  entrusted 
to  us.  Special  attention  given  to  collections  in  Washing- 
ton and  adjpining  states.  In  our  Bond  Department  we 
have  at  all  times  gilt  edge  securities  netting  investors  a 
good  rate  of  interest.  Send  for  circular  and  complete 
data.  We  invite  correspondence; 


Copyright,  1912,  by  G.  U.  Juslin 


Largest  Known  White  Pine  Tree,  Fjelled  December  12,  1911 
Property  of  Potlatdi  Lumber  Ccunpany,  Potlatch,  Idaho 


WHITE  PINE 


Two  Trade-Builders 


The  Lumber  for  the  Particular  Man 


Pronounced  so  by  hundreds  of  retail  lumbermen  all  over  the 
country  who  have  taken  them  on  our  recommendation.  You’ll 
say  so  too  once  you’ve  stocked  them  because  the  quality  is 
largely  of  Nature’s  own  making — worked  into  merchantable  size 
by  the  best  mill  equipments  brains  and  money  could  procure — 
the  result:^ — 


Combines  in  a rare  decree  those  quali- 
ties which  the  discriminatinjo:  users  of 
wood  have  learned  to  prize  most  hig^hly. 

Since  1 623  white  pine  has  led  the  lumber 
production  of  the  country.  There’s  a 
reason. 


Idaho  White  Pine  ..a 

• t 

Western  Soft  Pine 


Potlatch  Quality  White  Pine 


Is  sawn  and  worked  under  the  most  exacting 
requirements  and  graded  wdth  .painstaking  care 
by  specialists  of  long  expeBience.  There  is  a 
recognized  standard  in  every  field  of  business — 
a line  that  leads  in  Quality,  a firm  that  leads  in 
Service.  In  the  lumber  business 


Lumber  of  Quality  That  Meets  Every  Demand 


Our  long  experience  in  these  woods  has  given  us  a knowledge 
of  their  characteristics — best  methods  of  handling  them  and  caring 
for  the  finished  products— that  enables  us  to  furnish  you  with  a 
quality  of  stock  that  will  stand  the  closest  comparisons.  Our 
planing  mill  equipment  is  modern  in  every  respect  and  much  of 
the  Finish  we  ship  needs  no  additional  hand  labor  before  using. 


Potlatch  Quality  and  Potlatch  Service 

Are  the  standards  with  W’liicli  all  others  are  com- 
pared. When  you  order  Potlateli  Quality  White 
Pine  you  get  the  best,  direct  from  ihe-largest 
body  of  white  pine  timber  in  the  WTirld. 


In  addition  to  above  woods  we  also  manufacture 


FIR  AND  LARCH  DIMENSION 
AND  WHITE  FIR  BOARDS 

and  plentv  of  stock  on  hand  just  now  makes  shipments  of  mixed 
cars  easy  for  us.  Write  for  prices,  or  tell  us  your  needs  and  get 
special  quotations. 

PANHANDLE  LUMBER  CO.  BLACKWELL  LUMBER  CO. 

Mills  at  Mills  at 

Spirit  Lake  Idaho  and  lone,  Wash.  Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho. 

Address  all  Correspondence  to 

GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE: 

1310  Old  National  Bank  Building;  rigina  I SPOKANE,  WASH. 


POTLATCH  LUMBER  COMPANY 


General  Sales  Office 
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LOCATED  AT 


YELLOW  PINE.  LA. 
LUFKIN,  TEXAS. 
BONAMI,  LA 
LONGVILLE,  LA. 
LAKE  CHARLES,  LA. 
DE  RIDDER,  LA. 
WOODWORTH,  LA. 
DOUCETTE,  TEXAS. 
LUDINGTON,  LA. 
PINE  BLUFF,  ARK. 


MODERN 
SAWMILLS^'' 

TO  SERVE 
YOU 


ANNUAL 

CAPACITY 


500,000,000 

FEET 


LONG  AND  SHORT  LEAF 

YELLOW  PINE  LUMBER 

We  manufacture  everything  in  yard  stock  for  the  interior  trade,  which  is  either 
soda  dipped  or  kiln  dried;  Car  Siding,  Lining,  Roofing,  Car  Sills,  and  all  kinds 
of  Timbers  for  Railroad  construction  and  commercial  purposes,  and  all  kinds  of 
Pitch  Pine  for  the  European  markets.  W^e  solicit  your  inquiries  and  orders. 


OUR  SALARIED 

J.  E.  Moses R.  A.  Long  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

E.  H.  McGill Box  848,  Lake  Charles,  La. 

H.  Virgil  Richards 818  State  Life  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  M.  Simpson 588  Brandies  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

S.  M.  Stamats 762  Spitzer  Bldg.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

C.  W.  Thornton R.  A.  Long  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

H.  E.  Webster 809  Beacon  Bldg.,  Wichita,  Kans. 

E.  E.  Willis 900  North  St.,  Mt.  Vernon,  111. 

S.  E.  Barwick 1175  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

R.  E.  McKee 1175  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

W.  H.  Icenogle 1175  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

R.  L.  Moore 1015  Carter  Bldg.,  Houston,  Tex. 

A.  F.  Arnold Amarillo  Hotel,  Amarillo,  Tex. 

Chas.  S.  Ash 171  Arter  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kans. 

H.  S.  Caldwell Arkansas  Short  Leaf  Lumber  Co.,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

A.  B.  Conner Box  164,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

D.  H.  Conner Box  736,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

C.  J.  Cowley Box  307,  Springfield,  111. 


REPRESENTATIVES. 

Will  C.  Dix 376  Randolph  Bldg.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

H.  C.  Eaton Box  925  Waco,  Tex. 

C.  W.  Green 762  Spitzer  Bldg.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Willis  Holmes Box  726,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Geo.  A.  Houston 1254  Leader-News  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Fred  C.  Kuehnle 1254  Leader-News  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

W.  H.  Jobe R.  A.  Long  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

R.  W.  Latshaw Connor  Hotel,  Joplin,  Mo. 

R.  B.  Bearden 1506  Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C.  C.  Mullen 1506  Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  T.  Borreson Arkansas  Short  Leaf  Lumber  Co.,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

C.  W;  Dunakin 809  Beacon  Bldg.,  Wichita,  Kans. 

J.  P.  Gray 818  State  Life  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J.  C.  Carroll,  Jr Box  51,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

L.  R.  Schofield R.  A.  Long  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

G.  E.  Davison 1408  Pennsylvania  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  S.  Robinson Box  106,  Abingdon,  111. 


LUDWIG  HAYMAN. 


EXPORT  DEPARTMENT. 

.Hamburg,  Germany  ROY  MORSE 


. Beaumont,  Tex. 


THE  LONG-BELL  LUMBER  CO. 


General  Offices 

8th  and  9th  Floors,  R.  A.  Long  Bldg. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Capital 

$10,000,000.00 


$985 

F.  O.  B.  Toledo 

Completely 

equipped 


$985 

F.  O.  B.  Toledo 

Completely 

equipped 


IT  will  interest  those  who  contemplate  the  purchase 
of  a new  car  this  spring  to  know  that  this  Overland 
has  a larger  and  more  powerful  motor;  a longer  wheel- 
base; larger  brakes;  better  and  more  complete  equip- 
ment; more  carefully  and  finely  constructed,  tested, 
and  inspected  chassis;  a more  finished,  graceful  and 
durable  body  design ; a bigger  tonneau ; more  comforts, 
conveniences,  and  refinements  than  any  other  car  for 
the  price  in  the  world. 

Literature  on  request.  Please  address  Dept.  14 

The  Willy s-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


DigiLii 


Go  gle 
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THE  McCLURE  PUBLICATIONS.  N.  Y. 


P-tecollsr^, 
STATE  COLLEGE, 
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THE  THREE  DONALS  A STORY 
Seumas  MacManu^Qm 

THE  PRASLfl't  MI/WMER 


THE  science  of.  breeding  KINGS 
illiams 


Digitized  by 


THE  POLO  M&tCHES-A  REVIEW 


FOUR  MILLIOK  WOMEN 


Read 


The  Ladies'  world 


They  read  The  LadieS’  World  because  it  gives 
them  in  exactly  the  right  proportion  the  matter  in 
which  women  are  most  closely  interested.  Whether 
it  be  fiction  or  fashions,  human  experience  and  women’s 
problems,  household  matters  or  needlework — whatever  the 
demands  of  milady’s  needs  or  pleasures,  they  are  fulfilled 
in  The  Ladies'  World. 

^ This  is  the  season  of  leisurely  reading.  For  that  reason 
The  Ladies’  World  for  July  offers  a particularly  valuable 
array  of  fiction. 

^ You  will  recognize  the  following  well-known  writers  who  are 

July  Contributors 


MARY  HEATON  VORSE 
EMILY  CALVIN  BLAKE 
ELLIS  PARKER  BUTLER 
GEORGE  GIBBS 
Mrs.  C.  N.  WILLIAMSON 


F.  X.  LEYENDECKER 
MARY  HASTINGS  BRADLEY 
WILL  GREFE 
BLANCHE  GREER 
GRACE  DUFFIE  BOYLAN 


^ Read  also  “How  I Ruined  My  Daughte»‘’s  Life’’ — a throb- 
bing human  document  filled  with  the  pathos  of  ruined  hopes. 

A double  page  of  new  needlework  designs  in  color  offers  an 
attractive  diversion  for  the  woman  who  is  never  idle. 

^ Get  acquainted  with  ThE  LADIES’  WORLD  in  July. 
You  will  recognize  it  on  your  newsstand  by  the  “Flower  Girl’’ 
c£»ver  by  Leyendecker. 

Ten  Cents  a Copy — One  Dollar  a Year 

AT  ALL  NEWSSTANDS 

THE  McCLURE  PUBLICATIONS 
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